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arms with mh.ks derive nf ifoeuraev, As far as they uiv 
viable., they rail be Mimwd up )o a \rry li w wori 1 .*-. 
Admiral Corn i {firs vuTuv hsu* pmdneod om* more in* d 
iirtirhi in Mu* “loading journal,” ;.iul that is ,-JI. Tie* 
AnMiifin himself Im-i gone b.n-k, to Jbnjoi to look after 1 he 
eminais^ariat-, and )u?. taken the ^lT-tlrr p.u t of hi : mmiiv 
with him, loawng a gaiun'OsX/ht occupy the (Mpfuird •■nv n. 
It is appirently^o.o^hiijr tbo Ywragnixed pr.uGre i t» Kmnch 
colonial v\ art a tv for ‘ft virti »rii$us nmnnaiidi-r to n-tiro niter 
a uum^, No soon or had General Jhu ft gained a. \ ictun 
than ho was S“M ojf homo on .*> mia*' j. t and m»\v Admiral 
CoGkAlt hi»tr WS^WddeYily to convert himself into a 
commissary • general . ALoanv bile, tbo French army is 
going Uj keep quint- until forth m ■ reinforcements have 
arrived, and tho rainy ^asou !»««? conic round again. Xhn 
Aumiuai, T.iay ha Vo piod military reasons ibv not :viin^ on 
the w i-J I -known principle that when yon have an Asiatic 
on the run you should keep him on tlm run ; but it certainly 
looks* as if this is to U? a war of and Marts to tlm end 
of the chapter, While iht\ French nvmy 
breath a^ain for a further ad\ nnrft on Hno 
run tints will hafn their turn. I n this comparatively p» 
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hrois^lu i: forward. If M. hrruv had designed !,»> drive 
i)c;» Arai'.j into rvb* 1 i i« , he c.*old hardly have Liken nmro 
{♦dlciiiial i j l* i j * s f(« sr"! , i' ;.u*' ci* 1 s.<« .No uatdyc inhabitant 
; of Aljjfci i i i ould have been sure »>1 i\ ntaiiiiupf uiuaolcMi d 
i.-j’ a u»i* ! l » i.i-- j>cli*v 1: nl once Jkvii lio^un. The credit 
d»io tu liu» t'l. uuhrT f.a i!s ^i' , ab j r wi. do;n is largely 
CoU*it<'rt d'tijei d by ii « tanimcn.-. in rcc.r/ni/Jiiy the fully 
, ari<| uijquitv ul‘ ubut i- In Ji*;/ :..tk»’d I" do. The 

* '» licmc. v. 1 1 h is ( ] u> xvoik <■!’ At. Tun* ax, i ho (jluV'jinor- 

ithuc.al « *i’ Alpurin, in.idc. public month -i fU*o! .ft. 

w.i-. flcnuuiK'i d fiom th»* lir-l by M. Lr.iiov Ib:\i uki: 

ujUi all > ho vigour nud jjmui tioiiM* which halo SiOCUivd 

lun\ Mu* hoTimu' nf a. Violent Ministerial nppodtloli b> 
i his ciiialidalinv :tt -Lodevc. Jl* Frciudum-n U.ok an 
1 intelligent inuuc^t in colonial yOairs. M. Tinw^a c^re- 
j ^ious. scheme would have been drummed out of Court 
at its first nppo.tianoe. Hat Urn gifeat majority of French- 
j men know nor rare npy thing* alxait theiv colonic. 

• Tiicy have a xa^m* i«Ioa that thf.se possessions help to hup- 
port, tl.e <ligi,ity of the count ty # and form :i happy hunlin^- 


i*mv is tfoiitiri*' ita ; £ r ' nUi ‘l 1 he unfortunates who cannot succeed at heme ; 
m 13 mb, the tfiplo- ! n s< fbey leave everythin# to the Admiui:d iufion, In 

L para lively pcacilul ! cnfcrt Om i'Jovcrnmem. has #uno ttjo far find bm 



\;,of this d^K^uent- tuiVf) lxicn 
Wmj>.rty ( and it has Ikjcu ap- 
prexs as an aiitlunitiir 
tlitt polic^f thp ( ObiQ«M Empire. The 
Koiiifvvjioi proifiaturoly given. Before 
T^.kn t o csux Wforit feat thtf' will 

cmUd&lt' iKi term A of tho .compromise which ho suggests, 
bo must hr^t .conv ince th^n t3»at he k aiithorircd to fav- 



mflous of alhiost all Mporfeico, An utnlj&v&xtiQt' who 
roundly asserts tlvat certain conaequ^iciis wifi follow a 
Oftriain event, imd who, wl*cm it oecvnr*, is compelled' to 
confer tlmt bn 1m Item without instrdCtiont>, who 
, iben^ Cumf^ fovwavji with napkin for .it poBriprOxhuie, pi^e- 
by im explicit cdnf^ion.-tW biB. covmUy has no 

?C i'.'i’.. jl# ...... 


ium'iv wv «_n. iK uiuni/ ^a|«»uuuud. 

h< re. is no sign that* the. defeat lias aftl-cted AL Fftscun^i i 
coition, or will modify Iuh: genmul colonial policy in aivy 


wore not noh-.lod by tbo apooious argument* of JVl. 
FKBftX and M. Thais’* and Algeria has beon «aved from 
buirig made the subject of a must, dangerous ox^rimont. 
Tin re. 
position, 
wav. 

In Tunis ilie French Govcrument io at lm t beginning to 
reap tho benefits of a highly ingenious policy of uhswjjotimi* 
Ever fine* (.^huon succeeded AL ItoosrAN no has 
^stwiily acted in such a way i.ws to mnko uli decent govern- 
' meat bupOKsil/lft in the Regency, with the object of forcing 
foreign nation?! to Mimmder tbo right of holding Consular 
roundly asserts that certain C^mRequ^icus will foHow a j Coima ond otmti-olling the B^v’s finance. The French 

Govern i mad, in -fact, h;w deliberately adopted in Tnhis tbo 
polity of Mr. CtAmroNT.tt Cabinet in Egypt*, lb huS 
hamperod the native rulers, and rvfuhM to irate itself. 
There Is, however, y to (x>nsiderubifi ditfwrewco Ijetween tbo 
two utsex Hun Majmbtv'x Ministers liavo fosteroA* aRnrchy 
from sheer vucillatfony but. tho Fromih havS worked wif-U n 
perfectly definite aim. They -'lmyt? fmm tbo tim avowed 
their intention ofrot-aining Tunis ; and it »a obvious that, 
if they aro to govevu The <smmUy, thoy must got rid of tho 
capitulations by which Eiirifpesui nations hav'o jjiwided l»‘>r 
tho dnfonco of Oveir subjects agauwt tlio injustice , and 
‘ violence Of Onenfiil tnelWU i>f evlnunistratton . At* tot tfiey 
biwo. suec^id^d. . The' English Obverhmant has smrendex^d 
:it& ri$ht of bolding Consular Courts in Tunis and.it ^ 
knOwxi tli^t other Undo# Will follow our example, J* nwixa 
l - much a- ?natter of coiir«etbaithis con cession shouliKlxj jnada 
tlVqt Ibiwj is f* f j;rie mam to be surprised ut tho delay. 


- ? , r ^y. - t - ^ , 

is still waiting to bear wb4t tlie Tsungli 
. Cotmcit of tbo Xtaporial Family are going 

Sohtuy ha^ Wn captured, by what right 
" .that nn tiftnok . on .tbo town 'VonlA be con* 

A ft^t* of >wir % This Uncertainty as to fee action 
<3wu?miBcnfc nM& it w mattfiff of ahwlaWy 
. for an 
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aoveroignty of Franco in Tunis, ft must havo boon prepared 
to surrender the privileges extorted from* the Bky ns de- 
fences against a barbarian Cover mount. No civilized 
Western State would submit to the holding of foreign Con- 
sular Courts in iks doiniyhms. France hns adopted a singu- 
larly undigniJ'n d method of ^gainfng its diplomatic victory. 
England at h*a?d , wo may befiove, would have boon muly 
to treat for a .-•.•itisfnrtory arrangement, even though its 
Maltese suhjectM hud not been inpured ju their interests by 
tho ddiherute obstruction of M . C\MrioN. Hignity, how- 
ever, has long ceased to bo a feature of French politics. 
If tho Ministi y at Paris think it uwsoury to keep up the 
form of a ahum native Co vermneut in tho Regency, that also 
is among their sovereign rights. We have practically 
agreed to recognize their possession of Tunis, and it follows 
aa an inevitable consequence that we must be prepared to 
see British subjects hold in the Regency exactly tho s;uue 
position as they do in other French dominions. 


V FIItKS IN THEATRES. 

I T is the busiii(\ss of at Ir.'M* three ftmH.ioiiarica to m* 
that theatres me inado as Hourly liivpnmf ics jiossihle. 
Tho find, in rank if not in cudov, ii the Lord < Muimborl.iin ; 
the second is tho I nsjiecfor Yiominated by tho I us f nance 
Company ; and the third is the luanagi-r nr proprietor of 
tho theatre, lie.-, ides the.e t)m*e f th«*ie is such a person as 
Mr. Ahtiu it W. (J. SuriN, who writes to tho Tin us of 
Wednesday, and wlm adds to his name “Captain and Viro- 
*• Pi’Cftident Fire Urigado Aj sociation, and Consulting Eire 
11 Brigade Engimvr.” No one can be better qualified. 
Wo have thus three people a ml Mr. Kiikan concerned in j 
the inspection of theatres ; and, if there is indeed Rifely i 
>in nymhers, wo .m* safe. lint what does Mr. Siif. w i 
sny? 3Te visited the oilier night a large l.o.i«;ou Iheatre : 
which had been inspected hut u-miitly by tho Loan ! 
fr'iiAMimitLAlN or liia deputy, This is the slate of things I 
ho discovered and reveals : -Tho lire buckets were in 1 
their places, but empty, fur Uu> “ eleaners imii.t lmve j 
44 boon using them 11 ; tho fireman in charge was ignorant ! 
as to tho pressure on tho hydrant, inner having *n» *d 
it; u lino of hose to extinguish lire in tho flics was pro J 
j cried as a future, improvement; thou* ueio no hand 1 
pumps, and no liro-axe ready for cutting away burning i 
wcuery ; finally, though three firemen are employed in tho j 
theatre, they have no system of concerted action a .*1 no 
signal i>y which to givu alarm of lit o without, alarming tho j 
public. The Loan t 'itamukvIiMn's u-it was mifnrlim.iti lv 
minutes after, instead of h.dbie, the arji\al of 
a few lengths of hose, otherwise hisdeii.sion might havo been 
different. Tho manager is a cynic, apparently. When Mr. 

Mi ikan asked him “ Have you timed your exits'!” lie 
calmly replied, 44 No; but it does not matter to us if the 
4 * place is burnt, as tho Loan Ciiamiiehlaix has passed ii.” 
Wero ho a railway director he could m»t have shown more 
inditforeneo to human life and soil bring, but wo cannot help j 
wishing Mr. Bijean had gone a little lmtlier and given \ui j 
going better eluw to liis identity. The quality of cynici.au 
is not sufficient. True, Mr. Snr.AN might incur, under 
our law, a prosecution for libel, but other lhcntiie.il 
manners should subscribe to pnVert him by an in* 
dimnjTy fund. In th« United hnoti* the whole truth 
would havo come out. As it is, we have all London^ 
theatres more or less injured, in tho opinion of tho public, 
and no very obvious remedy pn>Mhle. 'Tho officials of 
tho Chamberlain’s Office are already too hard worked. 
They cannot go louml to find out which is tho theatre in- 
tended by Mr. Mil ran. 44 In tho event of Hus burning of a 
44 London theatre with serious loss of life, doubtless” 

Mr. Bukan remaiks, 44 tho greatest public indignation would 
44 bo manifested.” Mr. Sheas has doift perhaps tho best lio 
could by writing to the Times and putting us on our guard, 
which, in tho present case, now ever, only means ruining the 
pleasure of a large number of timid and nervous people, and 
keeping some of them at home* juft at tho season when 
theatres put foith their greatest attractions. At the 
Vienna Eleetiieal Exhibition the other day a wonderful 
invention was shown to which attention should ho called 
in this country. It lias been applied with success at 
Pesth and various other places. A watchman sits on 
tho stage beside a row of buttons. When ho presses one, 
down otfiuos a vast iron shutter which divides ttw theatre 
into two fireproof compartments, and separates tho audi- 
torium from the* stage, lie presses another, and instantly 


additional means of exit are automatically opened. Lastly, 
a cascade descends, at tho touch of a third button, from a 
tank on tho roof, and pours over tlio flames. The only, 
omission wo note ia that of a mechanical watchman. As at 
present arranged, a touch of tho wrong button will add 
drowning to the other horrors of the situation. But some 
such contrivance is sadly needed. AVo are, it is true, 
forewarned by Mr. Sue an and many other people, but 
wy are not forearmed. Jt is tho manifest but unpleasant 
duty of every one who has tho power of doing some- 
thing to arouse public attention not to lot this question 
sleep, but to ventilate it on all possible occasions. \V hat is 
true of our theatres is still more truo of churches, only that 
churches are seldom crowded oftener than onco a work. It 
is true of concert-halls and meeting-rooms of all kifids. 
When sumo nwful eutastropho has occurred, some people 
will say, 44 1 told you so,” and perhaps others that 44 Wo 
44 ought to reform the Municipality” — which soems at pre- 
sent tho remedy for every urban ill. But every theatre 
in London may ho burnt Jong before a new Municipality 
luis been got into working order ; and it is almost certain in 
the meanwhile that tho present law is enough, if it is pro- 
perly enforce d. Clearly it is nob properly enforced by tho 
Loan CiiAMiu.ni.MN. 


<:i;r tukoat ki:ctit:k and poker. 

I N nothing do tlio national characteristics of a country show 
themselves more thoroughly than in its sports und games. 
When at play oao must perforce he natural ; in tho practice of 
old uiuu.icineiits, <»r in the invention of new ones, the mind 
follows its iKiltuu! bent, and the Amusements in their turn 
react on the. mind, and bring out or empha*uo tho leading traits 
of character. As with their songs and t heir proverbs, so would it 
be easy to predicate 1 ho distinguishing characteristics of a people 
from u study of their nalioual panics. Nowhere is this hotter 
hern than iu America, (t U hardly possible to understand, and 
C"rtuinly impossible to appreciate thoroughly, that class of Ameri- 
can literature, of which tlio wiitings of “ Murk Twain ” and of 
Mr. Bivl Marti* may he taken ih type.*, without some acquaintance 
wit h t wo essentially American paints of cards • Euchre and Poker ; 
so conqdetely are Western model of speech :md thought permeated 
with illustrations drawn from tho practice and terminology of 
these games. 

Who, for instance, could understand tho rfesmption of a 
luncheon in the Jivioivnfs Abrawt, at which evriy one 41 passee,* 
unless ho wero familiar with tho game of uiicbie? Or who could, 
without such knowledge, properly appreciate the allusions in the 
poem of “Tao Heathen (’Jiiore/’ m which one player has his slcovo 

StulVcd full oi le-iH him bovvers, 

Amu til.* tame vwlh intent to elect ive ? 

Yet the 44 Chirico ’* contrives to scorn points over his two Cali- 
fornian adversaries until his game ia exposed and the catastrophe, 
brought oil by the unfortunate fact that 

At last he put down a right bovver, 

Which tfie .same. N)c bail dealt unto me. 

Euchre, ns will be seen below, like most other games of cards 
requires a good memory and a certain rapidity of judgment in 
order to secure success, combined, of course, with average luck in 
the matter of holding high cards. Poker, on the other hand, is a 
game that demands quite ditl’erent qualities. You do not even 
need to hold good cards. Perfect coolness, impassibility of 
countenance, the finest nerve, keen discrimination, and an al- 
most intuitive perception of the motives of play in others, to- 
gether with constant variety in your own stylo of play, so that 
your adviTcarirs may never be able to jmw inferences from it as 
to your motives — these are tho main characteristics of A good 
poker player. Quito some of tho beat American stories are about 
cards, or, at ull events, contain allusions to them. Tho reason 
tliut, they uro the best ia that they bring out tho national traits and 
peculiarities. The essence of poker consists iq 44 blullinjar,” which is 
tho result or expression of thatlmhit of self-assertion e Inch, without 
intending to impute anything offensive to our kiuemen over the sea, 
one cannot help remarking as peculiarly American. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that this arises from a mere vulgar spirit of 
boastfulness. On tho contrary, it was in its origin merely their 
form of entering their protest against British superciliousness and 
assumption of superiority, ami it has no douht contributed greatly 
to making the United States what they Lave become in the short 
space of a single century. To go back to our games. Euchre is 
probably German ia its origin, as is proved by the name givon to 
tlio highest card in the game — the knave of trumps — which is 
called the light Bower, evidently a corruption of the German Baur, 
or knavo. It may be played by two, three, or four persons. It is 
iu its nature and general rules of play akin to Ec&rtd ; but has 
several peculiarities which give it a character of its owjl It is 
played with a short pack of thirty-two cards. Thopriuoipaqpointto 
remember is^m value of the two Bowers; the highest paid is, as 
hns been nlrelay said, the right Bower, or knave o& trumps, and 
the next highest the left Bower, or kuave of the same colourj t>. if 
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hearts are trumps tb© ktmye of diamonds is tho loft Bower; and 
not only is it the aoeond highest card, but it becomes a trump, and 
you must follow suit with it us such ; for instance, if the knave of 
heart©, feeing right Bower, is led, and you have the knave uf 
diamonds, but no hearts, you must play tho knave of diamond*. 
It 10 a little difficult for a beginner to remember that the left 
Bower is not of the suit which it professes to hr, but is a trump. 
Tho other cards follow in their usual order of value, the uce of 
trumps being consequently the third highest. If ivro persons 
are playing, tho denier denis five cards to each, and turns 
up tho next one ; but this does not necessarily become tho 
trumps card. Tho first player looks at his hand, and if ho 
thinks himself strong enough in that suit to tuako tho odd trick, 
be says, 44 1 order it up”; bn which tho dealer discards face down- 
wards the weakest card in his band, and tho turn-up card becomes 
confirmed ns trumps, and forms part of the dealers hand. It 
remains, however, bn the table litre upwards, to be played by him 
when necessary. Should tho first player not feci himsrlf smfii- 
ciently strong in the suit turned up, he says, 44 I paifs”; it then 
falls to the dealer to approve or not of the card; if he wishes to 
Confirm it its trumps, ho discards his weakest card without wiping 
a word, and his adversary then loads; but. if the dealer, too, is 
not strong enough in that suit, he signifies his intention of *• pass- 
ing ” by turning tin* card face downwards ; tor the inline is played 
with as few words as possible between the players. If the dealer 
paxfcfa, it becomes the turn of the first plater to sole t any suit 
excepting that originally turned up as trump**, whicli be announces 
by saving, 44 J make so-and-so trumps ” ; if not strong enough in 
liny, he ^ay 8, 14 Pats again.’ The dealer then in his turn inav 
“ make ” any suit ; or, if ho loo is weak all round, ho throws down 
Lis cards, saying, 44 Pass onl/’ and his ndvrrairy then deals alrrsli, 
V\ hiclvver plnv*r 44 orders up” or “mickes” unv suit trumps, 
takes on himself lb* responsibility of making at. least tin* ihinl, or 
odd, trick ; and should lie. fail to do so, lie i« •* euchred,’ and the 
other player scores double. Tho game consists of fix© points; 
three or lour tricks counting one, and all fixe of them two, as at 
oeaitik AY lien there are four players, tho two opposite to each 
other arc partners, and play of emirs© into eucli other's hands; 
LuL if any oue feels himself sullicieiitly strong to make the odd 
trick by himself, without aid from *his partner, ho nmy »iv, 
u I play it single *’ ; bis partner then lays his hand on the table 
faro dowmxmds, and the player plays ftlouo ngninst tho otlier two, 
and in this case scores do able if ho wins, but only loses smgh* if 
he fails to uinko the odd trick. A curious vai iety of the gaiu© is 
three- Lamb'd or u cut-throat M ouch re. In this the hands are 
dealt. to each of the three players ns usual, and each of them scon a 
for himself, on his own uecount, but whichever of thorn “order'* 
up," “takes up,” or “ makes ” any suit trumps, has to play thul 
hand alone against l ho otlvr two, who become for the nmico tem- 
porary partners. It. will thus be seen that tho three arc constantly 
changing partnership orpluxiug single in tho couivo of a single 
game. Tho 44 cut-throat ” pint of the business doe* not come iu 
till towards tile end of tho game. Suppose A. and lb arc tem- 
porary partners arid A. bus scored I or 2, while II. lm scored 3, 
ami U. 3 or less ; in this ca-*o(J. having <k nmdo” something trumps 
is “euchred ” if lie fails Id secure tho odd trick ; this would add 2 
to each of the scores of the Others, nnd A. would thus be 3 or 4 at 
most, whereas B. would be 5 and therefore win the game. If G., 
on the other hand, makes the odd uick, he will only add 1 to bis 
msoto, aud will not I10 out. It is therefore evident that it will 
hi tter answer A.s purpose to “cut his own throat** by playing 
badly on purpose bo as to lose tho trick for himself and bis partner, 
rather than win it with that partner, and thus lu< y the game 
himself. M Out-throat ” each re, however, nt best, mu«t ho oun- 
fciderod a poor ami n. badly constructed game ; i: cannot bo right 
to Ifuvo to play deliberately to lose ; nnd lb ere must occur con- 
junctures in which one player must in any cas-x lose ■, f>r instance, 
suppose that A. stands ut 2, IV nt 4, anil O. at 3, nnd that H. 
* ( ordersTip ’ ; il ho wins tin? trick, he is of course out, nnd wins 
tho game: while, if tho part net a A. and C. “euchre” him, A. 
will Duly be 4, but (\ will bn 5; thus, whether A. plays his cards 
well or ill, ho must, lose, and ho might bo in 11 position to make 
term* with either of the Others as tu how ho should play, which, 
of course is undesirable. Cut-throat oucliro might fuiily bo cited 
ft# another instance of the truth of the old adage that two is 
company, while three is none. 

l\>fcer is essentially a gambling game. In fact, it is impossible 
to play it for love, as the only cheek against utter recklessness— 
namely, tho fear of losing your money — would be wanting. 
Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that tho chief c vehement 
of it consists, not so much in winning the stakes as in tho 
pleasure of outwitting your adversary, especially when you have 
induced him to throw' up liis band while you have all the tirno got 
a much worse one yourself. A recent American represents! ix e, 
accredited to the Court of St. James’s, who was neither a his- 
torian nor a poet, favoured London society some ton years ago 
with a little treatise on the game, and an article in these columns 
bus dealt with tho same subject. The game hoa become, 
therefore, tolerably well known in England, and it is unnecessary 
to go at tangth into iu somewhat complicated rules and termin- 
ology. Sutlico it to say that it is an adaptation of and an im- 
provement on tho old-lash ioned English game of “ brag.” Each 
ipaml 1 consists of live cards, instead of three, as in its English 
prototype ; 90 the variety of combinations, and consequent dilfi- 
culty of forming an estimate of what the othdfe players hold, is 
infinitely greater. Each player has the opportunity of changing 


any or all of his cards once ; this process, of couth*, must be wire* 
fully watched, eo ns to gain some judication oj xxhai vour ftdvcN 
aavies are trying fbr. it is, .at best, a very slight uml nwcertniq 
one that can be thus gained, as art experienced player will 
discard dillereiitly at ditfieieqt times from precisely the sum© 
hand, nnd rcsett to all sorts of devices to throw his adversaries 
oil* the scent,. ■■ The bands rank in^a ©tifctly defined order of value, 
which is easily mastered ; and it is practically impossible that two 
of th* same value should everjxj out at. tho same time. The play 
simply consists iu each player in turn increasing bis stake so 
n» to make it equal to tfio total atuko nf the last preceding 
player, and, if he ws fit, he umv, wbcnuvor it comes to his 
mm to play, “ raise '* it by as much as ho likes; any one who 
dues not chnuso to 4 4 see the raise” — 1>. to cover it with a like 
amount— -cun nt any lime “ run,” i.e. throw down his cards and 
abandon all claim to share in the pool ; whenever the stakes are 
cqu il all round, and tho last, player does not u rai*e # " be can 
“ call ” ; the btwl hand shown then takes tho pool, but thoso who 
do not claim it lire not obliged to shew, and tbi-roby expose thoir 
ftyle of play. Frequently all but one go out ; and all tho moat/ , 
is taken, without bia i*\ «*n showing his hand, by tho playor who - 
bus “gone belter 11 than ;mv one el - a*. Euchre, ns we have Been, is 
placed in a grave, '^iili'iitioua ui tuner, ns ftnv words IHng used 
,49 possible. 41 Poker talk,” on the contiary, has passod into a 
proverb; xmi mav i*av as much ns you like 44 w ith Intent to 
deceive,” tho greit object bing to throw your nd 1 ersary off. 
hit- gusud. AMtli n rtMily good iuirl much judgment is required 
to draw on the otlims into betting high ; if you 44 rui^o” ti.*o much 
yours* If you may fiighten them o*V preinutuvelv ; yet if yon bx*t 
too cautiously, they umy divine t but you are li ving to egg them 
on. At one liiim Poker wan plnvcd by J i iuq>ly betting on the fixe 
card.'* oiigiimily d*M.lt , without the hands being 4 * helped” to any 
umv < iie>. i »m thix la-^t mi tlmd, wLich is (‘ailed 44 liraw-pokel , / , or 
oven for rliort alluded (u us 44 a little game of draw,” is now the 
one universally adopted. .Since, the introduction of tho game into 
Europe, and especially since it has been ho much played by English 
and Amciicaii iadios at Ereti.’h wati-ving-pinei^, certain abomina- 
tions, mcli ns 4 ‘ jack pot*,"" and otlur novel jimctices, have boon 
intreduci-d, 'fhe.-,u lbnu no inrt of the pure and original game, 
and itvo icv.trded 11.-1 heresies by all true lovers theroot. Poker is 
linquewtiotiHbly the natioiul gamu nf Ymorica, notwitli.^tnndiDg th© 
fact Llia.1 burtt-hall has 111 r« \g:»ted to its»df th »t title. Exprobsicma 
devised from it permeate tho whole language, and are familiar 
among cf it.1'111 cla&scs in tho mouths ol 1 young and old — from tV.o 
lough who, ill the nieiiaci'.ig pre-ene:* of ti ho-lile 44 live-shooter,” 
pnt up his 4 * Arkun^as tooibnirk/’ w it L th • remark, 44 A full hand’s 
good by — ! ” to th..* thdi who in tho course of n geography 

le^xun met the “ St’botd-marm'i* ” question, •* \Ylmt is a bir.iii?” 
witli the prompt reply 44 lie.iti txv.> pairs.” 


ExuisruKipAL soa \lism. 

SOCIALISM, w.x are frequently told, is in the air;’ nnd it ia 
k ' only the tli jijvmcv of the btm r'/toi-i which re ui'inb'M'S that 
that phrat-e 1 ms txxo uieiiiiiuga. The gie:;t Mr. ( ic?oig:.,isi coming 
to tell us our inisdeedH at St. James’^ Ihdl liest xveek. There is si 
uexv Socittliht. mag.r/.ine, with one good poet and some not so good 
pros© writers on its Atatl; and Mr. llyriduiau lum written an /fis- 
torivul Ham of Sonutisw, which Messrs. Kegnu Paul, Trench, & Oo. 
have puMirilird. ’J lie title, is promising, and hixiUtf leading ; for, 
il S*»eiulisiu lum hilherlo been a remarkably slippery thing, bistort » 
at any rate, oilers something to the gratp. W%\ know whom to 
lmx'o history ; and it i* at lco^t probable tJmt wo .-hall k 110 xx r where 
U» have Mr. Hyndniau when Ini becomes historioal. 

As a matter of fact, there nro several result a which may be 3bp- 
po>ed to follow from thx) reading of liii bool;. A note ol his *on 
lhliuum ■ Very pretty reading it is for comf.'rtftblo fathers of 
snug, reaper table, iniddlo-class households ” — may or rnay not 
define the elVect whicii^o himsdf intended to pruducu l^lus own 
work. It liiiiv irriebt© some people, dismay some pf otw' furnish 
$ >um with matter lor a great deal of cynical amusement. From 
lliu Inst jioinl. of view it is certainly a great mice* as. When tho 
cynic finds Mr. Kyudtnau eulogizing the fifteenth century as a 
tuu 1 ' o, Hum*! fiing like Paradise for Iho xvorkc.* iu England, when 
In* finds that xyoilter descrilvd as generally owning land and not 
obliged tu tight unices he liked, and (as he foresee-? long before tho 
quotation turns up) discovors ihio stateanent to bo justified only 
bv the woll-known account of 1 *a timer’s father, who “ bud no land 
ot Lis own” and who did tho King service with man and hors© 
w In never lie was cmied on, the modern Oiogeiie* is fully entitled 
to laugh. Uo may repeat bis citdiinuaiiou ' if he likes when h© 
iinds Mr. Hyudtuan s*o uccuruto to speak of Sir Jaw** Uam.nleu. 
as to allege that Lord Salisbury has uti interc-** in one of tk© 
xx'orst dons of St, Gild’s, us to cilo Sir James M-xthcMUi (who 
lavished a vast fortune like water on improving tho condition of 
his tominta) among examples of “ infamous exactions,” nnd to 
mention complacently “ tho records of the Sullmrlaud clcarimcts,” 
as if those record.*;, as regard© any liardship indicted, were not 
proven lies. It is still pleasanter when Mr. Hyndniau is discovered 
fctigmatiziug Ilia friend Mr. George® thcoripa us 44 fundanicntAlly un- 
etiund”; and complaining as mildly as it is bis lmtiiro to complain 
of anyUnng, that ho lias road Bakunin and cannot nuito make 
out what tho desirable anarchy'- of that groat economist so much as 
meana. Nor is it unfruitful of delight to th'; wicked man who aim* 
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constantly at the dDcovre-v of M r.OarlyluV blue dahlia— th? greatest In abort. Mr. Hyndman has signally failed. If ho were as 

fi M ,l living— to meet with a brother ‘man who d'Hmi.ves Edmund accurate a relater of the facts of the past as he is an inaccurate, if 
Ihukc as having 4 * him>df to 1 lie noble*.” \\ r hi*n n hi* arguments in tho historical part of his hook wore as indis- 

o^onomiBt describes tire fi-utJal incident- which were commuted uf putable in premisses and as logical in conclusion as they arc hnso-' 
tin* Restoration a^mini? hen " twentv-livw per cent, of the value less in fact and illicit in process, his bonk would still be subject 
ol* the holding *" an liUiorigal si uih-.ui , with a turn for sneering, wlo to one unsurmount able objection. Everybody has heard of 
remembers wire! tlre-c incidents wmc- Y^imatcd nt 'iind what the, Coleridge, who was au excellent tallrer if ho was allowed to start 
rental of their suhj«wts then was, nitty be pardoned a quiet chuckle. from no premises and enrao to no conclusion. Mr. Hyndman is g 

Hut this is in** i in' line of review th.lt we at this present incline to not »n excellent economist, not even if he bo allowed tostart from ^ 

take. To quj{.. (\ cur-do- Lion’s wnr 4 U ttpiul ^ir Walter:— “ It* false premisses and to come to no conclusion. A kinsman (intol- 

we have vantage on our heed | which as regards Mr. Hyi luren lechially) of his who is languishing at Attraction or thereabouts 
Wrt think we o.rlainlv have] we will have none on our hand.” wrote a famous novel entitled 7 Wait is to be Done? That is tho 
Wg shall for * one iniuure-> try to make ourselves an ignorant of Socialist question, no doubt. Mr. llyndnmn has not even indi- 
the fitut.s of hi.il. iv as Mr. 1 Ivudunn in point of detail. We shill fated wlmt is to bo done, despite oil his Democratic Federation 

treat him as a wcll-im::iniM^i«jiM».i who has a proposal to make, programmes. Ho has pioducod no evidence to show, ho has not 

or who M-ivri l.o 1 i:h oho, ° a. id rounder without prejudice and even endeavoured to grapple with the grand objection that 

without iligivs ‘i« n what tint prep.i :d A. the reforms of tho Democratic Federation, supposing them t^ bo 

Unfortiinuti-lv Ere in., t diluent r. ad-ng of Mr. ITvudinan U quietly accepted to-morrow, could not stand for a month, lie has 
quite inMilli ient to di-n.\«.*r wlial *ve A-mld h.* uulv too glad to * s hown not the least comprehension of the fact that tho pro=out 

commuuiculre |.» our lreidcu. Alter wadiiur Enough some live Plato of society, good or laid, is tho result of natural causes, and 

hundred pa^.-> ..f hht-.rv, at •■oidm^ 1<* Mr. Tlvndman, w« can di-- that to prevent its recurring you must expel nature. lie is not 
cover nothin- cm -,.t that what-v.-i b, D wrmV. How it. is to be even aware, to judge from his own words, that the very anomalies 
set right Mr! llvti.im.i'i to be nlt.:il> uuub'e to loll us. which he prod uce.s are in effect tho moat hopeless condemnation 

It is not this*, he it.i ^ I'nt ti v. His b..«.k i-hy no meins ire relv ol his theoiies. lb* tells us somewhere triumphantly that, accord- 
what it ilfight he i m ! . i *n a- b. iu r fr -ni its title- a rovi.-w «*f the ing to somebody s st tti^tic^, every fisherman nets throe hundred 
'history of hhij.-ud Ir.-iJi th.j ^..cui!: t r.wiut .>!' view. llUthi,, no pounds worth of lbk per annum, and gets only thirty pound", 
doubt; but il'i.m.i.h more. Alter .Mr. Jlvi.dman bus. with Tho fact h extremely dubious, though fur from impossible. Hut it 
innumerah' bluiidre* of d. tuil, c-t.ibli-lied tho wndciinb’re and is much more damaging to Mr. UyndmaiAs position to admit it 
{by reriNm.il !•■ r,\,nrei'i*' > < >T tho .-eb.iol he calk* boiu-./.or) mi- thnu to di-ny it. Fur who supply the means for equipping the 
denied iir.-i». i.-Itim s- ih.it ntUr I’m abolition of xillenngc, and hirgo fishing tied* which at unco scrum this great mass 
during the -r*i r,iy of- labour imii-. I l>v tho 11 lac I; Death and ti-li and bv competition cut down Iho wages of tho 

the Hundred A » ai \\ ar and Ere .li-pule of the IP*,*, ihe individual fisherman I J The capita Hat* whom Mr. Hyndman 

EiylWi lull* and !ud p.h.iy limes; that ilu d’n- wnuhl .-end t» n moral if not ft physical ianfeme. Win 

covory of Aneii'a, the di--.ohit.inti of iiinnastoric 1 *, and i.ihi?r built the railways that take the fish hundreds of miles from tho 
economic .if the sivicnth iimturv put an end to those ‘ p*»int of lauding— the steam curriers that enable it to bo maul 
times; th.It tin llisi r...r-l..w w.w in’ client un ucl.ii.iwl-dg- of "asting ! J Tins capitalists. Who buy the ti^h P Tho 
went of th" lien which the HugJidi pmp-r hsnl on tho emdi rated i capil ili-ts. small mid great, the non-producing inhabitants of Mr. 
properly o’ the niuivb : tlmt the growth uf the middle j I lyndman's lonnger-Lowi) V tlio irudohUioti, the cloila, tho pro- 
dn.-s bus yet«i*i\i lv depcvMni t!*«‘ luvvei- we nalvn i’Iv look to *«•*,« ioual nun, whom his ideal mint surely imnilulate. Under 
him for some plan which, taki.u- the present as il ctiind.*, im v ' Hie tchcuie nf the Democntic Federation it will ho liecch^irv to 
make it and keep it, according to his view-, a belt* ’ v ,.*nt and Ii ! reoncile the population of the nineteenth century with the net no- 
.till better fatur-. We look in vain; Ihougli, in ‘n.ct. half the , mici of the lUumuh. Even the Democratic Federation iU.elf has 
book D dr. vo ted to a i.imbliug db.-.i: -r.n uf this point. Mr. , ri »t proposed anything like thu Salt-law of tho ttnvien rcynne, to 
Jtyndmmi has i »!.,acbd Dlut-bioks and newspapers for detail, of ! tbo ellbct that any one of a certain lucfnnu shull buy u certain 
l he miseii. s „f i \y h'.vrer ch- - ‘ - .vluMi, bv Urn tr.*.il- i: i i ight of fish. Fifty Democratic Federation:, Could not got r-urli 

iimccuratelv and .;nplu». ^..phicallv u-i h- treats bi^terv. Tims, to j a law obeyed if they puMed il. Tlio same h the ca^i with every 
glaric- in piling n mi awkwi.Al wibj- t, nc eimsIiintU a.-v.ia rsdu-try. The c ipilal fallacy (Wo beg Air. Jlyndninn’s pardon for 
Qmt it ia mi o\ vviiicii produce pi oatitutioii- -a theory h'v Sendv 1,1,3 «iipluym.-nt of tire cmIidiin adjective) otallSociahst^noinatter 
unsound fV-m t’ln r-oit'u> point of view. Ho plod-/ UkVn.uMy I of whal colour or kidnoy, is tho notion that a population 
through the Cionn.sn KutL >1 rsocudi^m tj Irv and g.-t up a Ucory I which re iho result and the inevitable equation of a given 
opposite to lire “b »!«*. thenry. Ho gfv. a .re in n n-.ie the j can be adjusted to n rtal«s entirely difihrent ; 

programme of th‘ Deinocuii- lvdc.alion for taxing income pm- Mbat wealth -producing, commodity-desiring, and all tire oth-r 
gresaively, iim.oirui/ing bind, u»lbiiiuli#b.g labour, l.atle . di/ii.g * oiulitiuns ol the present economic atmosphere will remain 
tin) moiiev trad'-, and ivlmt not. Hut lu.w a population wlredi, | undisturbed when that economic aMnoaphi ro i.* exchanged lor ono 
by hisovvii r..^aim, k.i.* b«vn ere .i*ed mid adj.reted bv « ..pit.d and ' wtir«U ditlereiit. Mr. Hyndman Would like to keep with ono 
labour ccotiemir-. is te be adjusted to a sintu of economic v.b.-re I h:iml Wr - Uliamberlaiti the orchid- fancier, tho wewkly-tradoaman’*- 
tbi'nw tlfbo piacticailv no ‘iMpilali-ds, Ire drei* m>L attempt tu e.v- | boukpay.-r, Ihe salary is-uer, and do away with Mr. Chnmbc.liUQ 
plain. Wiser in ono sen.^e, and unwiy r in nuotiii-r, than tli. v* j- I fc-W-W mamitactim r, the fundholder, the drawer ot sumo 
Fouricrist.% who -i.etch elaborate plana of co-opemtivo im1iou.iI uh- ! thousands a year Irom the State, tho owner ol a costly hoirec and 
division, in wiiSih soimh )w or other tvcivboilv is to bo ! to acres of costly ground. lie would lilre to have bis .Mr. Uliamb. rhiin, 
produce, and everybody is to he fciced to'coire'ume. his q;e la, Mr. **nd cat him too— a result erpmllv unjust to Mr. Chamberlain and 
llyndman breatln-s i:.»t one wvid of lire uienna whereby .he m w irupo-,,ilde m itself. It is tire same with nil tire opponents of 
fctftto of thinvM is te bo kepi in operation. That mt nicu-lv “r.ll bourgeois economy; they always wish to have their aYIi\ 
landlords arc de\ iis." a* tire likOmum said tire other day, (mt all < Mianibeilaiu, and eat biui too— to hill the capitalist goose, and 
capitalist* are devils, Mr. I Tviuliuo.il i. (juii.> Mur. 1 , Uul wl.:it U ic ! yt ietuin : tho income of (jolderi o^s. It ii hard on Mr. 
ho put in the oapilalifctv and limdl.nd*’ pluc-s ho ai miit-ntly < 'hamherluitt and tho gooao-, hut it is, perhaps, harder oil tho 
has no idea. We turn over his pa-res and examine his eitatmns reasonable minority of mankind that in nil these centuries tno 
from the robust Kodhertiis and the eminent Kneels in vain to .Ii- Mile of Mcnemus Agrippn should still bo necessary to repeat and 
cover even a. hint of how to solve the pieal ptolileiu of fir|J,istin*r a net understauded ol tho.e to whom it is repeated, 
people fmmed, bred, an<l nourished on tire capital! -t aud iiulu*«tr:ul 

system 44 the hund-to-mouth or pafrinrtha^HvitliMu. One brit'f . .. .. . ~ zr 

pu.s;vigQ only tells us that, in Mr. Jlyuduiauj opinion, Lire security 

of iudividuul property n-d necc-unry lo induce to invent, L\ZZ\ROXl A\D GAL YNTUOMINT. 

to discover, and so forth. Even in that pas>ago there is no trace 

of Mr. Hyndman s knowledge, if it exists, of tire certain and oh- f B 1 II II Lnzznroni who played so great a part in the pointing and 
vioua fact that, though invention and di-eo very may go on with- -L fiction of mi earlier generation huvu disappeared from the 
out tire spur of gain, tho utilization of iuveniipn'uuul discovery harbour aud the mole of Naples. Thn observant traveller is 
gonetallj h.-M never taken place without the aid of the indu^Uci! an-.l oblige! to omit them from his note-book, the sentimental tourist 
capitalist svsteiu wiiich ire lutes. Hut if this passage contains no inquires after them in vain. Even Air. Cook s enterprise cannot 
evidence of Mich faxing know ledg»», it con tains plenty of ivid'*nco discover and reinstate them, though many of his excursionists 
of destructive ig’KTHiiee aud paralngism. 4* YVenlfh,** ta\« Air. resreit their absence as a personal injury, and look upon tho im- 
Hyndman, “ may c.i ily be made a * picniiful as water. Hut it z proved police arrangomeuts of the city as a gross fraud practised 
distribution mu.-t In* f ir each according lo his n^ds, ud iho rule will upon themselves. In a word, the Uazzaroni of our youth u have * 
be for each iiccoiutnir to his nhilities.” Hero nro three proniHiliuris, had their day and censed to Ire.” Hut of Into years their name 
two of which, u rrei Use thii d, arc by expenence absurd. H\t. grant- lias been applied by many Italian authors to all Neapolitans of tho 
:ng that i-xperirere 1 * only can show their ab4irdily, what is to bu said lower class ; and, though it can hardly bo considered a courteous 
of the nun win* can ^‘.umlt.mcouMy annuumre tha two losL ? For ns term, it is a convenient one, and, as it has become current, we may 
surely as any m m iuh*s uccordiug to bis abilities, so surely will adopt it in tliLs sense without adopting the hostility in which it 
tlio distribute n t > each not b*» according to his needs. Jf the rule had its origin. 

of life is that each is to have (Apparently by the allotment of some Tim very aversion Ami contempt which to Italian ears the desig- 
bupernatuia' povvoij recording to his necris, abilities do not come nation implies are characteristic, for nowhere is class fooling so 
into th© problem ; imd, n* soon us abilities cum© i:i, woo to the strong and so bitter as in Naples. In other cities Iho tprious 
needs, t liven a society couslsting of u prizefighter and an infant strata of society merge gradually into one another, hero they ate 
in arms, oven with wealth a* plentiful as water, it would go hard divided by a hard and fast line. The old nobility, middle 
with the treed* of tire infant if the abilities of tho prize lighter class, und tho populaco livo Bide by side, aud yet apart ; the very 
took n fancy \j the in imt's b .it tie. sympathy which exists between the two extremes of the social 
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*c«Je id in great part due to their common dislike of the body that 
‘* unites by separating *’ them. In each of these great division** 
thevo arc, of course, distinctions of wealth end po«:1*w:i, th/ough 
* which a man of ability am l ambition may rise ; but he in seldom 
able to surmount the barriers that divide them from cadi other, 
and he rarely desires to do go, for lie holds the clus* imme- 
diately above him in profound contempt; ho ridioulr* its pro- 
tensions, and abhors its religious and political iduuK It i* 
not. a question of wealth, hut of caste. Aiming tin* Lnzzau.ni 
there a Ye men who aro in possession of conn- legible means, 
yet liiey still remain true to the dress, the habits, nud 1 bo opinions 
of their forefathers; while the poorest- (Jabmtuomo, as lie si yl-s 
himself, endeavours to proclaim by his costume ami manure {lu:t 
he is not as those among whom he liv«*a. I Unco the mutual 
repulsion is strongest, at the very point where it might lriw 
beet) fluppused that tho two classes would have, parked into 
uiyAT other, The distinction between them is obvious to every 
eve, and it is accentuated in all tho relation*} of life from the 
smallest to the greatest. The Galantuomo is studious of lii< per- 
sonal appearancr. Ilis hat, coal, and boots aro always carefully 
brushed, and in as close nn approach to the newest fashion as Ins 
means will allow. If l.«» ia poor, he will submit to ft lom; com mu 
of asceticism to provide himself with a wniking-stirb, and abstain 
from sundry dinncis to procure a pair of gloves. As the Luzzaroni 
say, 'Mu; spends more on hair than salad oil.” Jle lows public 
j. laeep, and frequents tho doors of cafes ; but. it is in a political 
melting that ho feels he shows himself to the greatest udv.iut.igc, 
for there he can display, not only his elegance, but his manliness, 
by sp Miking, or at. h>a*i voting, against the Tope, the Government, 
and all oxustin? powers. Ther« in a certain inherited Hense of 
danger that loads /e.*t to tlicw safe and harmless exhibition:*, lie 
knows that no one in uuthority will think of calling in question 
the wav in which lie speaks and voter; but his father and uncle 
may very likely have been imprisoned lor years because they 
advocated far less extrema opinions, and his advance beyond their 
point of view' ought, he thinas, to entitle him to share Umirivoog- 
li ized position ns heroefc. It certainly is not his fault that there 
are uuw no dungeons or galleys to bo dared; in despondent. hours 
ho sometimes think* it rather hard th.it this gate to the temple of 
fame should have been closed against him, and to do him just inn 
this shabby genteel tl.indy would probably have bona* liiuwdf 
with as much self-d iiiseious grace on a barricade or belbio a 
reactionary court as he new does at tho door of a tlwatie. 

At home he shows to less advantage. ** He leaves his opinum* 
with hi* shoe du*»t o*i the door-mat.” Though ft Radical, lie insists 
on slavish obedience; though ft rationalist, lie. desire* that bis 
wife ami daughters should bo silicons adherents of the Catholic 
Church, i’or tlmir morals ho has an especial care. When he goes 
out, not content with locking them in, he takes ftwnv their hats 
and shoes, eo that even if another key were found, it would lie 
impossible for them to make a decent uppeamuco in tlm streets, 
and their \ unity, he thinks, will prevent them from ironing bare- 
headed or barefookd. On »Su inlays and Saints' days, sometimes 
even daily, they fli'o peimitted to go to mass, but on such occasion* 
1 hey aro ulwa\*> manupanied by some old woman, who enjoys 
tho confidence of the husband and father. Hero, however, he/is 
generally content to set a limit to his authority. The Imlit s of the 
household may sit- upon their balcony, ond there listen to any 
compliments they can bear, or receive any little presents that mav 
ho 1h row n from tho windows above or around. If tlm head of 
tho family were to bo told of such u thing, ho would simply 
■whistle, “ I have uiy birds in my cage/’ 

ll is dillicult to form a clear conception of the Cinlantiinmo'** 
sentiments with respect to rcUjM While in good health 
nothing delights him more than *4^Hpttuck on the. Church, unh^s 
indeed it be a bitter iest about the^Wrgy. As soon ns he in seriously 
ill, however, be sends for the priest us well as the doctor, and it 
is curious to remark liow confirmed invalids of this clas* will 
oscillate 'between blasphemy and devotion, ns the symptoms 
improve or grow threatening. If such a, man is restored to health, 
hu of courso declares that he only allowed the priest to 1ms called 
out uf consideration for his wife ; and so great is the value that 
Neapolitans of the middle-class attach to external appearances, 
that it may fairly bo questioned whether it is anxiety for his 
fuiftral or for his future state that induces tho sick umn to summon 
his spiritual adviser. 

In all these respects the Lazzaroni differ widely from the middle 
class. They care lit tie for diva*, except in so far ns it denotes 
their station, and prefer a rugged jacket to a gentleman’s cast-off 
coat— not because they object to second-hand clothing, hut because 
any costume but that common to their profession would excite 
the ridicule of their acquaintances. Their usual lifts is one of 
extreme frugality; but they delight- in occasional banquets of 
four or five courses, and on the eve of a great festival they will 
oven pawn their bedding to provide the moans for such a foa*l. 
Their wives and daughters of course possess a feminine love of 
finery, but it is shown in ft filling for blight colours rather 
than in an attorn pt to imitate the fashion of the day. TV>r 
the South, these women are allowed a large amount of liberty, but 
their brothers and husbands are inexorable in punishing the 
smallest abuse of it. Nor will their lovers endure their maiden 
caprices with any thing like tho pationcea young lady has a right to 
ejqpectr A peasant or fisherman who has been jiltod considers him- 
self bound in honour eithor to stab his successful rival, or to inflict 
A gash on* the face of his beloved in ns public a maimer as possible ; 
anp blderly women are said to show their scars with a certain 


pride, as so many indubitable testimonials to their former chorine. 

! Unfits the girl ii.wry clearly in tlio right, or has anti j, strictly in 
accordance with their orders, none of her male rclatioiu* wiil think 
j of a waging such a Idoiv, though in other caws they am only too 
! rcidy lo unswqr with their him 6s uuy insuluhat may l' r.iViwfi her. 

! Lor the Ltuzaroni aro the only cbisji qf Nuipulit'ins who ach.-sow 
' it; igo ft won/un'i* right to have o*ileciai\tj voice in dotcxroii:inj> her 
: own !:i.irriag*<, and -u they haute her to conduct her Lac atluu-t an 
; b*T own re puuribilily. ii nfight be thought that each a pru rigo 
’ would bo valued; yet it if only among the younger women that 
| any d< ?hn to rise in the social scale seems to twist. Pel-Imps a is 
l & iih re question of dre-s after all. They are emnptdled by custom 
J to walk tho streets baled >e.td»kl, w hereas a Galantuomo w\uhi 
."Uno imHu.t than allow one of his female relations to appear in 
public wlthuut a hut. To po.^esa such a piece of finery is otlon a 
|»oor girl'a highest a^pindiou. iSlio cannot buy it for herself, for 
that would expose her to Cadies'* ridicule; but if she is in set vice 
of ai.v kind and her tells her to wear one, riie will Jr.ok 

upon the command as more i ban equivalent to a considerable in- 
rrcuptt of wiigce ; for ihen she cuu nay to bar sisters aud CoUain:. 
as she pul-* on tin: new bend-dress, “ Yun see I am obliged to 
w«\u* ii, M and uL the muuo time fed that s.ho is riring above them 
by iloiiiw .»o. 

The life of the la/zaroni, like that of most of us. fails .far short 
of tue C-iiristi.m iilo.il, y»’t they am s-ineero b 'linvers* in rin-tr 
! i'hiirch, and arc iu-r asli.uucd ol the i a i ! ,'i tiny hold."* 
; Though tiu-y randy t.d.c an active part in politic*, their opinious 
1 an* clerical ; they leiinsithe.r the deLinoned duui'ty with an jillev- 
tnm which niht'is lnnl it dillicult to and. *i*iaud f and eut'*ituii» a 
i lisiir-f*.* niiim 1 1 1 a l anil now wholly dot-pairing wish lo^o it restored. 

1 Him al. me can d«» it/' an old womau will often ray wait a si^h. 

; pointing to tin* gaudy print of the Madonna which h sum 
lo hi lunging -vnui* where near tho heed of her bed. This 
’ feeling i l.»es not uruu niuply from that- loiigiug Jbr ,k tho g a;d 
. old times' " which is connnf»« in every nge nud country; for m 
| the iioui of danger the La/./:.ioni have often given convincing pi oof 
; of their loyally to then* l ings. In Nt I.-ml/s days lor insttiuco, 
w 1» ilo the litiddiu cla>d stiv»ny!y symputhi/ed with tho Ireueh, they 
thronged to Cardinal Uufio j- banner, and in iSpJ they overihimv 
by a popular movement the Mmisny which ih« middle class had 
forced upon the Omit, and thus struck tin* firU hukum blow at the 
Italian Revolution. Wien Garibaldi entered tlm city, it is true, 
they joined tlm crowd that greeted liim with enthusiastic cheery; 
but Y'i ..(ion as tlm hero had refused to function tho ruiiaela of tho 
lupudiietion bj hi*, presence, they wulidn w, whispering to e;u h 
j otucr that he must be guilty of some sirungi; and hidden crime 
which h> knew would be made manifest if he vtutuiud to utr.end 
so holy a service. lnd» ed the inme pious among them -still ygard 
every increase of taxation ns a new peuaucu inlliclt d «.u them j'yr 
their having made common cause wiiii tho Libel, u*q tlioa r 'h it was 
only for so short a time. r l hus both their rufiginua and their jmli- 
tical cum idioms sue seiious enough, though they i.r* o'.fmi difl- 
pl.ij« d in a grotesque wav. On one of their favourite tL-iival^ibr 
nifttanre, they >aerilav birds to the Madonna by bringing them to 
church with them, und Kiting them fly as soon a s* the bdla ring 
for the Gloria, They aro fund of attending funeral nintscs; but <»ri 
sucii occasions tli.-ir prayers, though rineero, «ru n*»t quito^lidn- 
tr rested, tls they expect tliu dead tu prove their graritude by 
re\iaiie.g Int to imiubera to them in a ditaiu. In evil days ihi y 
! are imliieid to tiu^t to Santa Anna rather than to tln’dr own 
! exei Lion*-, and in th** hist lughU they Uemlile at the thought of 
; sleeping without a light. 

I ll i« not, tlu refute, dillicult to explain tlm dislike which tho 
N< .ipofit.uu) of tho middle and the lower ehu-setf Joel tor each other. 

I hey dis.igreo on the nio^t iiuporiant points on wludi men can 
. dillei*. Tho contrast between them is obvious at a glance; apd 
| tbeie is no nc«i*m of their daily ii\es in which it- dotn not appear, 
j They lepcl each other iiisti jctivelv, intellectually, and niorallv. 

; l'or all practical purples the men wlui behoi^ to the middle the* 
c are the most imporlant ; the whole gowvtmionl and tho iftost jm- 
j port uit Imsiuess of tljn ciAy are in tliety liands; but. for ibn mere 
! oWner tl:»* Jjax/arom are more uu* ’resting, as they puapea* fin 
| unwn’ren code of manners and morals which iu n.a.n respects 
r^embU*.- that of the. middle ages more closely th -u any that is 
| rucog .ii. ed iu modern timed. 


01 . 1 ) WIM'IT.IW AM' MODiriiN JlKAOPliS. 

rm-LDlXt;, in \uf- Jl'ntvry of Fotn Jo net, after dt-'C/ il/ig tho 
-I. eulsidu of rfopbin,*’ Ids charming heroine, continue: — “ * ir 
was tlii» beautiful frame disgraced, by an inlmbitai.t «nv»ur:l \ 
it.” Here, however, his description .stops short. J 1 ■ *i* b:.d;lv 
charms he had painted, for ho had no other wav of bringing tucri 
belbri? his reader’s oyea. fllut with ht*r cimvader bo (bull iu ijioto 
another xvay. §< Aa there are,” he writes, “ uo pcrlVctjous of the 
mind which do not diacoxer themselves in that period iutiumey u» 
which w*e intend to introduce our render with this clmritdrg 
young creature, so it. needless t> incnhon them here; nay, it ia 
a kind of tacit a i front to our rentiers uiid'*rstniiding, and may iu*Q 
rob him of that plefisme which lit* will receive iu ioriuirg hi^ t>P 
judgment of her character.” 

If to introduce a character with a uiiuulo description is an 
alhont to tho readers understanding, it is one that baa of late 
years been very conunonly oil c red. lVrliaps our modern novelist# 
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insumo that their reader* have no midmsfau.’i.ig ; in many cases | of fancy and imagination ti partnership must ho established between 
we should not bo prepared to & iy that in this resumption they aro ! tho author und the reader. Rut if one does all and leaves nothing 
wrong. Be that ns it may, neilbor ant Inn nor readers fl join to ! for tho other to do, it will, we four, too often prove on the reader’s 
know anything of that pleasure which Fndding incut ions. In fact, j part a hind of sleeping partnership. 

to the reading world in general it Inn, w ( « bar, Lqst most of its * In works of a wry diil<*r<*nt order from novels tbe reader of our 
relish. AVe bee that, as n>;arrf.* .*-omn f nr the pl-.wires of the L«.dy, j time shows the a. mm iudulencn. As regards these he is too rustless 
therein ou tho paitof n:u..y pei-u.ij'. ikiuiint'.-s enough to mid j to remain contentedly in entire ignorance, aud too lazy to arrive at 
to thuir enjoyment. l>v taking a Mmv in Me* pr- pare lions that ' any rtal knowledge. Hence wo have in shoals thc^e handbooks of 
thoy nofld. ' At no time, ptrlmi s f M* there h -on n great cr diking literature and abridgments of great, authors. A man may pass 4 
for roughing it, as it is called. A gjvit number *»f people ow*-y ; v ry well through life and know nothing of i’upys, nothing of 
year spend their holidays in e.imjdrig onl. and bel'oro th»*v *• it R -swell, nothing of Jforuco Walpole's Letters, ami nothing of 
their dinner surnetimes cu!eh it, fuel very often cook it. Ik 1 ft -re ' Mad.um* D Arh.-u’s Diary. But. if such works as those are to 
they can sleep they must fird pitch their t»*.u. and tirrungo ib«ir; ho known they nm..t bo n-ad. They cannot ba reduced tn 
own couch. J»ef« no they can hri.iLf.i-t. M.-v must light their '• sm essence. It may bo an objection to whipped cream that 
own tiro end bill their own keltic. Bur with all this nr tally of , if. takes up so much spa**o; but by any method of compression 
tho lssly, them has como an imhdencM of tlie mind even in r* % ^; cct ■ it would ceisc to bowhipped cream. Tho com moil excuse 
of enjoyments. Tim reader of the j»v« <■*. nt d.iy does not w;s*li. in : is m.id.' that in so bu.*v an age as this there is no time to 
Lamb’s plea Mint words, “ to cry liahe* V* itn' thing that he linds.*’ • read sucii long hooks. Wo do not know that this ago is so much 
.He has not indeed inn wi.di we still borrow the thought truin ; binder than those tint limn gone be loro it. The complaint is a 
Jjlt'it- to “Hud," All that he u-ki is that the author should very o’d one, ami evem in the present day a good deal of time 
u bring.' 1 lie would h;*.\»* e\i*ry ■writer hi e Mm ** f ruts Ualed on 11111 / .‘••■■ms to bo rather lulled than lived. Bn that it may, if there 

■who 44 brings his total w ;dth into company, and gravely unpack ■> ri not time to read big books, big books cau not Le road. But 
it.” He want ■« to have all trouble ,*pm.*d him, ro that ho may then let, us not be trick-M into the belief that wo can still either 
make his way through a hoik with ns little effort as is made tnjny them or know them. A little knowledge, if not ft dangerous 
by an idle man who on u Miinincr’* day, without laying b ind to thing, i* i:i such c:w-t» a Ibolitdi tiling. At all events it often 
oar, is carried in bis hat down sumo stream, as quick-flowing lead* its poss t -,-<or info lolly. It tempts him to make a display of 
us it is shallow. lie know \ nothing of that pleasure, which knowledge of which ho lias not tins reii’itv. But if Micro is not 
Fielding describes width comes to in ns wo form our own time fur original wmi!;s that are big th»ro is at loa:-t time for thnso 
judgment of the chniMi , *er of « h* ro cr n heruim*. lie; neks j that are hinall. If a man is frightened by tho size of Boswell, 
ill dll things for the direction »,!’ Hu* c -orl. Ho nvpiires Unit them cun be nothing to seam him in tho Autobiography of 
tho judge .should Mini up before Mu* facte’ In u- been set, fnrlh, mul Uihhon. If k<* dare not tty the nine big volumes of Walpole’s 
even before tho tii.il Inis fabh b-guu. Jl«* would have nil the Letters, lie may wuh good li.-ari attempt the two small ones which 
characters labelled like the (lire!; |»i *t ;ir* - of old - and C!i v elulJy contain Sw iiVs Jitters to Siellft. J f in Tom Jmiph and Sir ( '/nul* 
labelled too. Much story mud h'.rii with a lull definitive (iniw/.run the beginning seems separated by loo great ft space 
catalogue, lie must he told what ho mu.-l look fur and what he from tho end, a summer dav or a winter's evening will be long 
will find, just as if he were going to rpeu 1 a day at the Fisheries eieai-rh for aceomp;pi\ ing either Joseph Andrews or Evelina from 
Exhibition. their birth to i heir nnirriHgc. 

No doubt there hn\»> been in mint. n;r< », if not ] erhaps in nil, Aniong all the mils that follow in iho train of a regular system 
road ora of this indolent dispo-iumi. One of them (oinpkiined to of ox'imuiiitions, wv know of mmu greater than a certain habit of 
Johnson that ho Cumd Uichards i\ ury Icdimi^. /# Why, sii," imluleuco which it form* in the. mind. It oncoungi ?»a hludeiit — nay, 
Johnson answered, M if you were |m i.;id Uic'iard. fjr tho :i*.rv, evi n.in the ]ir«»ss <jf competition it almost, fbreos him to accept his 
yuur impatience would b n so niueii fretted that y< u w\»u!d hang judgment* ready- made, lie want> to know w'lnt others say of 
yourself. But. yon mu*l read him f*»r tlm •ftilim.nit, and eon idcr a wiiter, not what tin* wiier lsi»:is. If t^ay-*. II .* bin no time, to 
tho story us only giving occasion t-» the . ■•iitinie lie u-imI to , take a book home, us it were, and make is, part of himself. Ho 
wiy of Clarivfti that “ it, was tho lii^t book in !’*»*• world for tho | in*v*»r over tlic miu<l ” of a gn at, author till ho b'*eumes 

knowledge it displays of the luuu.iU heart.* X«»w to enter into j <m familiar with it < lieanties and ibs nook.-, its heights, its levels, 
this sentim *nt, ; to ina.-tev this kiiowle Ig*-. an ehort, and a lung j and its dc]»ibs as n ( him herlaud shepherd with the mountains and 

etfort, must bo made. To tho imlhor’s u-i-on iho ro rider imi.-L j v:d!o\<s round .-Jjiuil Ins home, lie never looks upon his Looks us 

bring mi under. .dandi eg. H* luii'-l bring pili.men also. One t.f his lri» Tid j , it is to his head, and not to lu-. Iiomi i, tliii^, ho wishes 
Iticlmrdsnu’tt novels is h< » t to sw.dlowc I d- wn in .■-» afternouti. ; to 1 iS.e them ; and he only curea to kc- p them theris till they have 
Tho seulimont of a longstoiy camiul h * s**i/. -.1 by one who ic.id.'* 1 sewed llcir purp i^-, at. the xusvt exauiiimtiou. How different was 
and ships, nor without *ot»o trouble, can the human heart )>• ,* th.i nay in wliieli Maemihiv and his si.-tcr re. id ! 14 When tlmy 

studied. There is one gr-*at advant igo that is .'iHbrcled by a novel J wvjv di-cmir-iuLr together,” a.ivs Mr. Tro» idy.oi, * 4 about a work 
that ia written on Field ingV- mol! i.' h ]», Mipphes rn many nimv : nf history or liiogriphy, a bystander w mid have siipposed that 
interesting subjects of conver •ntion. When ouch reader is left to | they had lived in the lines of which ihe i.uMior treated, mid had 
form his own judgment uf tie* In «» *»r ht*r.»in.* Me ro must ulwa w : a personal fte-ju nntrinec with every human b *uer who was men- 
ho iv^toD.-iider iblu vaiiely of opininn. J-’.iger d>. ciissinns c.m be tinned in hit pigo*. iVpvs, Addison, H‘>r.tro Walpole, Dr. 
raised, and ohanu*te;s can be fon-dii • v-r ^ D h as much aid-mr ;i» ; J »h.i on. Mud im»* de (lenlis. { lie Due do St. Simon f Macaulay, by 
if they h:ul lived cither on iho weMd’.* gient or in th » next , the wav. would liave wr’Micn th * Duk»* of St. Simon ), and tho 
parish. Thu* then*, are many Sophia. There J3 Fieliliug’s • *.e«'er;il tocieli< s in wliic.i tluve wurl hies moved, excited in their 

Sophia and there is Tom Jon(t>\# Sopiiin. 4 ‘ But I nFo leivo mv ! minds pr. ■‘■.-idy tin* same serf of concern, and g;i\e mailer for dip- 

Sophia," each reader may say; 41 and my dear sir, ymi a!*-) i eu-dmis of e\aeil> fin* same typo, a? limit ]>enj*h» b stow upon tho 

lmvo yoiir.s. Yours is not the real ih’ei ; n f >l, if l may pn i x- i pr lived mg* of tin*) r own contemporaries. The past was to them 
pi 09» luysolf, Sophia’s Sophia ; but a*< a .-indy of character it is not as the present and the fictitious as the actual.’’ Now, though 
uninteresting.” Round n. rtnry told on such a plan ns lliii ri-e Macaula\s power is given iu fow indeed, v»t many — perhaps m.iet. 
much tho fiainn di*'Cut-.-ion.s as ll.ee * which eiidlo^ly ii-e nniml ]>iMplo — him) quite enough u!uh*M. Hiding and imagin ition from 
Uarnlet. Wa** the Prince of Ifetimaik wh.Jly mad ? W.n ho p:u lly • nature to enablu them to Ji\e fren tune to tiinu mom mts, it umy 
mad, and partly feigning to be mad ’f Was he wholly fsine ? What 1 Ins brief moment*, both in the pa-t mul in the wosld of i.'ciiou 
ft Joss of interest would there hau.» h * *n hn l »"'h.ikspe;irc in his I n *.<1 of fancy. A chil l in his g lines, as he, tills ‘‘ his’himioroiis 
dramalU persnnfp enteie.l Hamlet u* n nnd pnn.'e, or u *i.ine pi ir.ee, j siairo ’’ witii tho ditferent ]iersojis, thows how natural this is. 
or ft prince Hometimec sane, s uuctimi* anM. ;\ud rometim**h feigning | It, h not so much Mm growth of yms th.it kills m him tho ■ 
ujudmss! Fielding, in his Joitrttni fn.m thh J\W!tl to th? A')/, | habit n* education find tho scorn of his elder playfellows. Tho 
pleasantly describes how )m mw “ shak -peare standing between lo-s is indeed a great one, and tho mas-iuv.c of these simple 
Betterton and Booth, and deriding a diltcivnee between tho? 1 * two I’.vlings is a necoml mas-acre, of tho innocents. There is but 
great, actors concerning the pl.u iiu' an air* nt in one of hD lineo.” one wav to retain thorn. We mint choose our book*) witely, 

In reciting “ Rut out the light and then put out the light,” \vb»*re mid when wo have chosen them wo must uniku u wi.-e use of 
was tho fmplm-sis to U; laid ? Being nppiajed to, .Shaksjieaiv them. We. cannot hope to live in all tho ages Mint are past, 
eftid 44 Faith, gentlemen, it i- s > l mg time l wrote ,tlm line, I The nmal that any but tho most favoured among us can mlain is 

lmvo forgot my meaning.’’ In much the same way we could to have ono century, or ouo half-century, in winch he has, ns it 

well believe that if Fielding, m t in tin* next world, but in were, his eocond homo, whither ho can withdraw himself for a 
this, hud been risked fur his own jiul^meut of JSophia’j. or brief space from tho troubles and caret of tho days in which ho 
Jones’s character, und if he h.ul ■jiven it, nml then had h<*cu lives. But a place of retreat like uiis is not raised by an idle wish. 

S resml with some, apj nrent contradieti<*n in s*une particular inci- 1 'dibit must bo made, mul u prolonged eilort too. Yet it is * 
out, lie might have replied: — “ Fulth, gentlemen, it* is so long j labour that, even while it is being made, is fully repaid. When 
since l wrote down tie* incident that ym meulion that I have s guides to literature mid manuals are all thrown on one side, and 

forgotten it.. When I did write it. it sc<iuied to me no doubt what j we b**gm 4 * a pleasant loitering journey ’’ through some tract of 

the lady or the gentleman would in th*» circumstances have done, i liiornt are, thought following thought, and step by step led on,” 

But I lca>o every odu fiet* to h*rm ids own judgment. You have * tho sense of joy one freedom aud of c.igor curiosity more than / 
ail tho facts before you, and you are each of von quite ns capable ! supports us. On® book leads us to another, and the circle of our . 

as 1 am of arriving at i» just •'.-tm 'Uo of the clnractcvs of my hero 1 friends widons ns widens tho circle of our knowledge. Then, too, * 

nud heroine. 1 ’ When wo thus tab.* t o* trouble to form our own judg- i wo have that pleasure of which Fielding wrote. Both in tho 
mont, wo have moreover this further pleasure, that wo Rre con- J world of men nnd in tho world of fiction wt> lbrin our own judg- 
xinced tbut we n:e right, nnd Mini Mn«*o who dill’er from us arc ! ments. AVc almost feel as if wo had some slum)— however small 

wrong. Our self-esteem is pleasantly ilattercd. But what chance : n one— with ft favourite author in ft favourite book. For, when 

have wo of beiug pleased with our »>wn sagacity when nothing is ! wo iind in how dillcrent ft light eomo character to other 

left by tbe writer on which it can bo exercised? In every work ! readers, we half suspect that ho is partly of our own creation. . If 
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the author’s claim to the whole were put in, we might. each be 
tempted to say, with ft slight change in the poet's line: — 11 That 
but half of it was his, and one half of it was niiue.” 

Happily, in such a course of reading os this, wa need not bo 
* greatly deterred by the cost. Works of great excellence can often 
be picked up at the bookstalls for leas money than is asked for 
"^Boine hash of them that has been just served up. A shilling a 
^volume goes a good way in stockin'* onr shelves, if wo think 
nothing of fashion or tlio run of modern thought, and only ask that 
in good typo and a fair binding we shall have a work of sterling 
worth. The young reader is naturally dazzW by tho brillinnt 

B fCt that rises before him as he surveys the various series of 
;ure that are in course of publication. With great epochs and 
great minds he hopes lo heroine acquainted at tho co-t for encii of 
two shillings of his money and a few hours of his time. \ >el him 
remcrufeer that a Jow warm friends aro better than a boat of 
noddiug acquaintance:*, and let him reflect that, whether among 
tho living or tho dead, among men or anions books, a friend is 
only made at tho co^t of much trouble and of much time. 


THE WC)T»LD*S FAIR. 

T HE association of pleasure with noise is doubtless common to 
allrucas in all times. That the ordinary Englishman should 
like hie pleasure accompanied with, ns much noise ns can be pro- 
cured is, therefore, no matter lbr surprise. Perhaps, if ho had 
more frequent opportunities for amusing himself, and if the Art of 
Recreation worn intelligently studied and taught, ho might 11 do ” 
with less noise, and have that regulated and brought under some 
kind of discipline. If, lbr instance, ho could sit in tho open air of 
an evening and hear good music constantly, as mnv be done in 
softer climates, ho might gradually learn to abhor bad and dis- 
cordant music. Jf he heard good binging daily he migl^t dis- 
tinguish between bawling and singing. As it is, with only his 
Christmas and Easter weeks and his two days in tho summer, he 
is at holiday-times like a sailor coming ashore altar a long cruise, 
and whether he takes a day nt Southend or at. tho u Robin Hood,” 
or voyages to Margate by boat, lie is not happy uules-a he can 
symbolize and make manliest his happiness by a great noise. He 
generally makes this, with his friends, for himself; and it has Wn 
generally auppobcd that his chief joy lies in tho making of the 
noise. Rut this, wo have quite recently discovered, is not the case. 
There is, though it has hitherto been unsuspected, a joy beyond 
that of opening tho mouth and bawling; that, indeed,' is only an 
instinctive eifort to supply the chief ingredient in a day's pleasure 
when it is wanting. If, however, one pays a visit to the " World’s 
Fair,” now being celebrated at the Agricultural lLall, Islington, it 
will be presently discovered that to have a noise made lbr him 
is better, in the holiday-maker's sight, tlmu to make one for 
himself. In tho presence of a really thundering noise bo is silent; 
he docs not try to increase or add to it ; be receives it iu 
silence ; ho enjoys it; to sing or shout, or iu any way to join in it, 
would spoil his gratification. To be sure, in order to produce 
the feeling of full and satisfying content., tho noise must, bo of 
tho very loudest: it must bo a noise made up of the thumping of 
heavy hammers on anvils (this is done on pretence of trying the 
strength); the rolling of bowls and the falling of skittled on 
doors; the bawling of showmen ; the roaring and bellowing of 
angry wild animals iu cages ; the blare of trumpet*, horns, and brass 
bauds placing all together, and each phivingu different time; the 
beating of drums, and the clashing of cymbals; the roll and thunder 
of organs ; tho tiring of guns nnd tho smashing of bottles ; tho 
whistle of steam-engines, and tho clatter of miniature trains ; and, 
over und above, the rolling ichors of all those component noises in 
.a hollow and resounding roof. Such a noise as this becomes for tho 
People as a soothing mixture which composes their spirits and 
tranquillizes their nerves. Their faces, as they wnmler about the 
broad hall and listen, are wreathed with smiles and smoothed out 
with contentment ; there is no profane swearing heard, nor any 
quarrelling or disagreement, or exhibition of temper; all are lmppy 
alike, finder the benign influence of Noise, 1 he husband treats his 
wife wilh a tender consideration, and carries in his own arms 
the year-old baby whose placid eyes and infantino smile show that 
" he, too, feels how much more blessed a thing it is to hoar a noise 
than to make one ; the little London lover marches about with bis 
littlo London lass, showing in the soft content visible in his eyes 
how beautifully a really good honest Row goes with love; in the 
more favoured parts of the Hall (which of course is the West 
End), where most of tho brass bands arc gathered, and the banging 
is Jpudeet and tho organs most hideous, the folk aro found jammed 
* together in crowds, which neither push, nor jostle, uor shout, but 
give themselves over to the enjoyment of the noise, and are carried 
away in rapture to an imaginary Paradise of Perpetual Row. A 
few years ago there was a certaiu preacher who had a church in 
the Strand; tho din of the traffic and the clamour of the 
\ street continually disturbed and vexed him, so that he was fain to 
- r consider the subject in Iris sermon ; and bo wua wout to illustrate 
, tho subject by reference to the fatuous crowd which went about 
crying, “ Great is Diana of tho Ephesians ! ” u as if,” he would add, 
u thew loomv they bawled the greater she would be.” So with 
this English crowd ; tho louder tho bawling, the greater is their joy. 

' The arrangements and geueral plan of the fair have an American 
Bit, m of a xniicbine-made thing turned out to order, tv*, of course, 
the show really- is. There is, to begin with, too much of it for a 


real fair ; and there qro omissions which ono acquainted with an 
English country fair of the genuine kind would be ashamed of 
making. For instance, thorn is not, so far as could be learned in 
a single visit, one gingerbread attfh in tho whole fair, nor u there 
a stall for toys, nor a bookstall^ nor a gUym aud ribbon stall ; in 
fact, there is no possibility of buying^ fairing. Who, in the good 
old days, would care for a fair irtiless one could bring home a 
fairing?* Would tho memory # of a thou sand steam whistles 
satisfy the soul if there vra^ no fairing? Next, there is a 
magnificent refreshment bar instead of ft booth with wooden 
fonts; and instead of ft Unt with rough boards for dancing, 
they have got a saloon. There are no targets to lire at for 
nuts, but bottles hung up iu a row; and only barren honour 
rewards him who breaks ft bottle with a lucky shot. There aro 
none of tho old-fashioned Aunt Sallies and *■ shies ” with sticks 
at cocoa-nuts. On the other hand, there is every other possible 
liind of ucw-liinghul “ shy ” — Salvation Army figures whoso heads 
are to be knocked off, "buckets into which you have to pitch 
tho wooden hall, upright sticks on which you have to pitch a 
quoit. Then the humble old merry -go-round, wiih its single circlo 
of horses, worked by band, is supplanted by the great ttuum- 
worked machine, with its triple circle of horses, or, worso still, 
with tho newlv-invented circlo of yachts, whoso motion is artfully 
contrived to produce as much sea* sickness for iwoper.ee as one 
could get off Margate jetty ou a breezy day for tighteenpcnce. 
And thorp are no giprios, no tolling of fortunes, no brown and. 
tattered children running about among the tants, no p*»t bunging 
over a lire of sticks, supposed to contain a toothsome stew of stolen 
poultry, poached pheasant, wired hare, and hedgehog. Fumy a 
lair without its gipsies I There is, again, no i4 fun of the fair in 
tho shape of wooden rattles aud penny dolls ; but this wo need 
not regret. On tho other hand, tho shows aro overdone. There 
are not only too many of them, but they should bo placed under 
some kind of management; tho showmen should not bo left 
entirely to themselves. Without stinting tho visitors of their 
noise, it might be so arranged that when the performing monkey* 
aro outside, their next-door neighbours, called Richardson’s Show 
(but it is not tho Richardsons Show of our childhood) might bo 
performing within ; ami when the. troupe of tho Variety Show 
nro dancing on their platform, tho Circus people next to them might 
be performing their unrivalled fonts behind their llaring picture*. 
One does not know who is responsible for the management, if any- 
body. Perhaps tho performers pay for tho right to their places; 
perhaps they get some of the entrance money ; perhaps they nra 
simply enjoined to make as much muse as they possibly can. Cer- 
tainly, they are so energetic that they cannot b-j mere hirelings, 
but inust have a direct interest in lliu success of their shows. 
Only there must be, one thinks, sumo general nmwftjrcr, who had 
allotted them their positions, and given them permission to per- 
form ; and really a great opportunity is lost, after all tho material* 
for an admirable fair are got together, when they aro tensed care- 
lessly into tho great hall, there to arrange themselves and do what 
is right, in their own oyes. A fair must certainly have tho out- 
ward appearance of bustle, life, and competition ; there muri not 
be too much stage management ; but iu an artificial lair there 
should bo some. '• 

The good old rule, found out. years noro, and long succo B pfully 
practised at Httitholomew IVir, that the h»*st part of the perform- 
ance must take place outside tho tent, is, we nro glad to pay, 
thoroughly recognized at the Agricultural Hull. The most L-au- 
tiful marionettes aro those which pirouette nn tho platform beside 
the organ ; the cleverest of tho performing monkeys play and 
swing for everybody to Bee; UicbardHim* troupe, outbid**, ap- 
pears to be n eompany numerous enough for Drury Lane; tho 
people of tho Variety fcfhmv might emulate a Gaiety chorus lbr 
numbers ami display of legs; there could not. ho room in any 
ordinary circus for all the Tom Fool* and Jack Puddings doing 
a clog dunce on tho platform. After tho parade outside tho 
performer* vanish, bells ring*, the most frantic invitation! aro 
made to the crowd to wpilk*up and stop within for threepence; 
but for a time there is no response, and one sadly feels that 
perhaps tho performance may be held lo empty benches. The 
proprietor, however, knows hia people; ho descend*, gra*p* tho 
nearest lady iri the crowd, and Hi uves her, without asking her 
consent, op tho steps; her friends follow; the populace, like 
tho shcop of the Stour, Rindenault, go after ; the circus or theatre 
becomes immediately full, and it is not till next day that one 
remembers how much better they acted outride, and asks why 
only half-a-dozen appeared in A ho arena or on the stage, and 
where were tho remaining thirty? In fact, tho remaining thirty 
are supers ; no amount or admission threepences could maintain 
so enormous a troupe if they were all eonMmWs : the Toni Fools 
and tho ladies in gilt armour and tights are wnutad for the outride 
only ; they do not belong to tho hereditary clan which, from 
generation to generation, k#ops up the supply of acrobat, circus 
rider, clown, nnd buffoon. It is satisfactory to burn from the 
conductor of the circus that '* biz ” is very fair — (t very fair, 
indeed.” Tho house, at threepence a head, seems able to hold, 
when full, about si x-nnd- thirty ship infra, so that there mu*t bo 
a good many performance* every day to satisfy even ft modest 
estimate of fair business. 

Besides the larger entertainments, with their band* and gaily* 
dressed companies, there are a great number of smaller show's, which 
perhaps offer 41 better value for money” than tho theatre or the 
c ircus. For instance, there is a giant, and a very good giant, too. 

I His birthplace was Dublin ; like all giants, be is young— GharloJ 
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Dickens long ago found out what becomes of superannuated giants j abashed, pluycxl steadily on to the end of the score before them, 
and dwarfs; like all giants, ho brcWL? down in the knees; hR head j Gradually a change took place. The inability to hear a note 
is not so big as it ought to bo, considering his length ; and if he pl.v.od by the orchestra remained the same; but the cause df the 
showed in his expression some appiwh to interest in the proceed- pitiless din Imd altered. A. camp of Wagnerites bad been slowly 
ings, it would give a Jvghvr lone, so to apeak, to the nature of the l«nn»*d t whose members did grim battle with all opponents;, 
exhibition. However, ho milks found, shakes Hands with every- benches were torn up, h*ir<l knocks freely exchanged, and “ petite 
'tody and goes behind his curtain again. N»*xt to him are the For- bum--*," a initsile wo can heartily recommend to intending visitor^ > „ 
forming Zulus. There are nice i>f thotu. and they luvo a platform to Paris in the case of disturbance in a theutio, hurtled through 
quite as large as au ordinary djnipg-tnhle for their evolutions. It the air. At the present time Wagner’s name on it programme la 
may lx* remarked, ns a general rule, that whenever thm* is an enough to cn.-uue the presence of a thoughtful and iitlentive 
exhibition of Gaffri-, Hottentots, or niters, every gi-ntli-nmii of audi.-mw Ixt it be remembered that this state of thiugs is mainly 
African decent who happens to be in the neighbourhood always owing to M. Pasdehmp's ceaseless patience and perseverance. Of 
goes to see It. Th-re was a delightfully black person, a shiny his merits ns a conductor wo cannot honestly say very much ; he 
black person, with a skin lilio a mirror of polished ebony, watch- j iimiriahly fails in the interpretation of ifeethoven, and has of lato 
iug these Zulus; and he boro an expression on his fntie of 1 developed a him rh-d tendency towards put ting insufticiontlyriihoarscd 
interest and wonder at the wajsof coloured people, which was * work befi.ro the public, lie has n distinctly unfortunate predilection 
very pretty to witness. After tin* evolutions the headman, a for hurrying through the score before him, and music under hie- 
prince in his own country, went round with a tin box and made a conduct^rship is often sadly wanting in sympathetic quality. M. 
collection and shook hand-. In tin* gitllmy there was a Bearded l\*M?ok,up U p« rhups most in his clement in dealing with tho scores 
fiftdv in a kind of wooden box, with whom vou might shako handa of Jlnydn and of .Mozart, and he has bon highly successful in' 
for a pi-niiv; but there hmmnoI little eagerness to enjoy that privi- producing the works of Lully and Rameau, into which he iuatils 
lege ; pi-rhiuiA bearded Indies have had their dav.‘ There were, more vigour and life than we usually find in hxs conducting We 
besides, pigs with tno heads and eight less, and i in awful monster mud. add that we have m iurmer times heard some of \\ ogner’s 
of the deep. There was the murder of Carev, and the hanging of mode sati.-Jactmily interpreted ut tlm Cirque d’Tliver; but thi*», 
OThninoll. Them was a swimming family. There weropeepehows, owing to various causes which wo cannot stop to consider, is no 
and wax ligurt s ; arid a wil.l-beust show, with the most superior und longer the ca^c. M. IWeloupn moat prominent faults as a con- 
conletnptuous Polar hear ever **een ; and there was, liually, to taka <iuet**r are hcaviuos", and waut of precision of attack; that thoso r 
leave of tho Fair, a wondrous Lady, in a short frock and Ure d.*l<ots ar- in nowise chargeable to ibo executants under his com- 
ariurt, ncefiiniianic’d bv her husband, it dwarf two leet m\l inenea muiul will be at once obvious tf > those who have teen tlio electric 
high, with a pale face, and grisly b>n rd, mid one of her children, elli-ct produced upon tho orchestra of the 44 Concerts populates ” 
who carries tin* box for coppers. The !adv is stout, and appears when Hen* Rubinstein lakes tho baton or when M. 1 fey man 
to be of an intrepid and n-oiute disposition. Dor “i-laima" for | carries tho numciaiis along with him, as on an irresistible stream, 
exhibition, however, am based not upon ber strength of mind or in Wuhoi’tf “ Conc ert -stuck.” M. Puaduloun, far as he is from boiug 
oven on the fact that her Itmdwiid is ft dwarf; but on tho wonderful a gloat condm tor, has proved himpdf to be a great organizer of 

circumstance that, she, ohm out of n million, so to speak, has been concert-, and he has spared no pains to introduce first-rate soluists- 

privilcged to give birth to triplets and has received the Queens to the pubhe. 

Ruunlv. She is proud, und with good reason, of this; it gives The A^on.iti-ra Arliatbpic, which gives its concerts at tho 

her a niche in tho World's Fair; but she shakes hands with I The;it:o du * ! batelcl, under the leadership of M. Colorme, is 
affability, and the child, accompanied by the dwarf, lier father, I of mm*' recent formation, and bus pioved, as fur as drawing a 
ir»H?d round nml collects the poneo in her tin b As one cornea largo public goes, a most successful venture. M. Colouno 

away from thi- entoitaimwni, ono might make .unnv ndu, liable j may bo do-cviM as a conductor with u spiciaUic, which wo 

jvtlretiom, if it vein not for the awful headache it* has caiwl. j need baldly add lb-*. In tlm interpretation of Berlioz, to whom 

Iti.- u b!irmle.ss plaeij; the people on> good-natured ; they are not j a Certain «-Lir*3 of British journalist delights to refer as “the 

drunk. One mi^es tin? are. uupanimeiits of the old country fair — j errm»ti.c but. talented Trench cuinpoMM*. ’ It may almost he 
the grass bemuilh one's iVet, the gip-ies and tramp-, the Cool | said that Iiium^ who have not heard Romeo it Juli> Ut\ and 
evening air, tin* row of ImuMis, and the gaping rustics; and there | /- hnjan.c du i tni$t under M. l.«»lojiH('s direction have not 
is not ' enough ninmigemr.nl: but the thing is full of go and is ; heard ihem at all. It is hardly po^'.Mo to account in any 
cheerful, and might, have been much worse. Tho*; who reruemlier j other way for tho comparative failure of L'L'nfinice du Christ 
Greenwich Fair will remember how very, very much worse it | in London umb-r Mr. II all* s leadership. The lamontablo fiasco 
might have been. j °f A'uwir*! rf Juliette, placed before tho public by Mr. Humus, has 

hardly a « »v bearing on the case, ns tho result might easily have 
- been predietnd lor very obvious nasuns. In dealing with 

lloiiifi* it Juhrtte M. (Vilonno shows that ho is po.-sessod of » 

1' Mil^I AN roNm cTOUS. ilelicaie natural instinct for comprolu nding tho intention of tho 

master in this work, which is one of his highest achievements. It. 
mi IF. interest tiihn*i m orchestral lint-ic in Tatgland has r* reived | would take up more, space than wo can spare to dwell upou iho 
A ,-o uuifli impuLo of late, owing to JRrr Richter- visits to j hcaiiti* *. of LLo various numbers of thia udiuirablo work, and on 
Loudon, m d attention ha.*' been so widely called to tlm n inductors the conductor's excellent interpretation of tbein ; vvo must, how- 
well-nigh limitless powers lor good or evil over tho instrumental- i ev M r, paua* to pay our tribute to hia lirm and delicate handling of 
i*ts wlio work under him, iluifc it. has fieemed to us that it might . the “^•- , her/o d«*. Ja reino Mub,” one of tlm most exquisitely imagined 
provo interesting to Consider tho relative qimlitit*H of mumc other ( triumphs of oiche.-tral ion to bo met with in tho whole range of 
famous conductors. . j music, surpassing the famous “ Ibillet dcs aylphes ” iu ii3 perfect 

Herr Richter can need no praRn of omv, neither need we dwell I delicacy of conception. In dealing with tho tender and beautiful 
upon the great debt of gratitude which tho Fnglidi public owes , idyl, L'Ltifnniv da Christ., M. Colouno prove* himself to bo tho 
him for the magnificent series of concerts given by him iu »St. pj^snor of a jiuotio sentiment which is rarely to bo met with, 
James's Hall. It would be idles to call attenl ion to hi- extraordinary and which is absolutely necessary for the udequate interpretation 
qualities «s « musieiau ; nml hi.s rehearsals hnvo been so largely of that beautiful poem in music. Of bis interpretation of La 
intended that Lhero is no need for us to attempt any explanation Damnation dr Jaunt it would bo difficult to spoak too highly, 
of tho methods by which he attains to those results which have The prelude, with its infinite suggestions of tho resurrection of 
given him the great name ho L-ait^in nil place- where tlm love Mature from tin* first timid, uncertain awakening to the grand burst, 
of music exists. Wo will therefore fdr the present pn-s over uf joy nt tho full possession of renewed strength and lift 1 , meets 
matters that are well known to tho London musical public, and with consummato justice at the hands of M. Oolonne. In tho 
devote most of our at tenth >n to \\(»rk of a similar nature which « Marcho Hongroi-e ” ho fully realizes Berliozs intention, of which 
5s being done iu Bari-, It is a far cry from Her r Richter to i ] u . nmsfer has given us bo vivid ft description iu his Memoirs, 

M. Pnsdeloup, to whom wo first turn in considering tho Ram We wish that other conductors would exercise as much sobriety 
conductors, on account, of the fact that tho Paris of to-day stands in dealing with tho opening phrases. It cannot be too much in- 
largely indebted to him for its murical education. The formation nibted on that noisiness is the worst fault that can be shown in tho 
of the popular conceits at the “Cirque iff fiver y, *soine twenty interpretation of Berlioz. M. Oolonne's skill is displayed to the 
years ago was a daring experiment, and one which required no highest advantage an the lovo passages of Faust and of Marguerite,, 
ordinary amount of courage und perseverance on the part uf it- which seem to us to have been somewhat tamely treated by Mr. 
originator. The symphonies of Miiziuvimd Beethoven- -although Hallo. But, once away from Berlioz, M. Oolonne is no longer the 
it must bo added iliat tho Beethoven symphonies were oit-m eamo man, and becomes apt to pander to the grossest errors of t$Ste 
presented to the audience in a tt*ryibly mutiLatod and distorted n f tho Parisian public. Some of the iiuest compositions of %i 
condition — were known to a certain extent to Parisian concert- Wagner degenerate iu his hands into mere noise; and, with 
goers, through tho interpretation id tho orchestra of tho Con- Beethoven's Symphonies before him, he appears to think of 
servatoire, before M. Pnsdcloup oegan his series of “Con- nothing but his audience, and to remember only too well that 
certs populaires/’ But tho Conservatoire concerts necessarily T hat audience is a French one, delighting in clinquant and in , 
appealed to a strictly limited public, and it remained for M. folng startled by unexpected eftects. 

I’aedtdonp to Tender great music truly popular in Paris. Ills q'ho case is far diiferent with M. Lamoureux, the founder *' 
indomitable pluck and perse v craned were made manifest when of the 41 Socititii dea Nouveaux Concerts, ’’ who is thoroughly in- 
he undertook to make \Vugner known to tho^ French public, capable of committing any sin against art or of treating lightly 
As soon ns ho raised his htick a storm of hisses burst from the slightest production he may take in hand. Wflerem M. 
tho audience; catcalls were heard on every side ; and carefully- Lamoureux’s influence has been exerted a remarkable result lias 
studied imitations of the farmyard, with crowiug cocks, pigs in been obtaiued. We are, however, more iwxBedjkktely concerned 
their death agony, and oxen struggling through a narrow gate, vrith the consideration of what has been dotfeby him i? coup* 
were executed with inimitable verve ; while the orchestra, uu- nexion with the scries of concerts which he 'inaugurated in 
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1881 at the Thf&tre du Chateau d'Kau. We need hardly speak 
of the difficulty of forming a r.cw orchestra hy Lho aide of 
those which already existed in Baris, and wo may add that the 
obstacles in the way of such an enterprise must hate been harder 
to surmount than if the scene of M. Lamouveux’a labours had 
been laid in London. The period ion of his orchestra at the pn- 
eont time in this, which is only his third season, .-shows the extent 
'vdtthe power he can bring to* bear on the object before him. It 
wwld no dillicult to single out any liner instrument for the in- 
terpretation of music than the noble orchestra which is now under 
M. Lamourcux's command, and it may not bo amiss to call atten- 
tion to the means by which this result has been brought ub*-ut. 
M. Lamouroux possesses in common with IIerr Richter the great 
advantage of being an accomplished instrumentalist, and like the 
groat Viennese conductor he has a thorough contempt for fatigue, 
and is ready to go through any number of rehearsal* that may be 
necessary lor achieving faultless execution, lb* fore proceeding to 
the actual study of a score. M. Lamuureux gives his executants 
a careful analysis of it, clearing up obscurities and full} t xplaining 
the composers intention, aud, as lur as it is po.v-ibl ■*, Likin- int > 
account, the conditions under which the reheat miL Ml o place, each 
group of instruments is exercised before an tui^eiubh' is attempted. 
Rut the secret of M. Lnmoureuxs great aiuvo^ n.- a chef 
d'urcJu’siro lies in his power of communicating lm own » nthu- 
sinsm to those about him. To fully appreciate hi> commanding 
genius as a conductor lie should lu* board in the interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, in which, to our thinking, he attain.:, t » 
4i more perfect realization of thn intention of that great mnipu-er 
than any other lnusuiun wo know of. Itiflinilt it i* to 
choose any one performance for special comment wbvo all is ^ 
excellent, wo cannot help selecting the Ninth Symphony 
for particular [consideration in this article. Ilia Lioutmcut < I* the 
first movement is beyond all prniu” in its sobriety ami poetiMl sym- 
pathy with tho composer, and is to our thinking ore of the 
greatest triumphs of oichesdrul interpretatioii. In tiu> <cberr. » ho 
has introduced a very slight, but, in our opinion, happy innovation, 
that of covering the sticks of tho drums with flannel, on their 
first entrance. It may be remarked that neither M. Lane ureux 
nor llerr Richter follow tho tempo indicated by Beethoven in th*> 
scherzo, M. Lnmourcux taking it a little slower and llerr Richter 
decidedly faster. In executing Mich fragments of tho works of 
Wagner as are capable of selection for concerts, M. Lnmoiimiv, 
though perhaps he is occasionally wanting in tho fiery dash which 
distinguishes IIerr Richter, is very admirable, aud we doubt if 
mi} thing could surpass bis beautiful rendering of the prelude in 
Parti fa l, Ono of tho most interesting events in connexion with 
thn history of tho 4< Nouveaux Concerts’* has been tho production 
of a very little known work of John Sebastian Bach's on the 
2nd of this mouth. Before passing to nuy comment on the manner 
of its execution it. limy not be amiss to devote a brief ppace 
to the history of the work itself. Per Sfreit sv'iwhm Pherbu* 
mid Pan ; dramma per mwivtt , of which Picnndcr wrote tho 
libretto, was composed and executed in 1731, and has hardly 
ever been given since. It is said thnt- Bach’s chief intention in 
this composition was to satirize nuo SScheibe, who had written 
some hostile articles on his marie, and on \Vhom ho took vengeance 
by representing him in tho character of Midas. The sprightly 
satire of the music, wholly dillerent from Bach’s usual style, is 
exquisitely enjoyable, and wo know of nothing heartily 

jovial than tho chorus with which the work opens. There is a 
wonderfully effective contrast between tho jolly, sen&uailv-happy 
Bong of Pan and tho noblo melody of Phoebus, and much beautilul 
and lightly-conceived scoring in tho part of Momus. Of the 
grandeur aDd large writing of tho choruses we cannot say too 
much. Of tho execution, with the exception of tho singers, 
we can only Bay that it was faultless and thoroughly appre- 
ciative on tlio part of the couductor and of tho orchestra. In 
concision, wo can only hope that M. Lamoureux's intention of 
revisiting London to conduct a series of classical concerts may be 
carried out before another year passes. 


„ MORE GHOSTS. 

HOSTS are livelier than ever. Tn the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Herbert Spencer once more declares that ghosts are 
the origin of religion. It must not, however, bo hastily assumed 
that Mr. Spencer is a believer in ghosts. In the Contemporary 
Review tho Bishop of Carlisle “doe* something for” apparitions. 
Lastly, Mr. Arthur James MelhuLsh, F.K.A.S. and F.K.M.S., has 
published what he calls tho “ Truth About Ghosts,” und probably 
thinks that he bos settled the question of the existence of a 
^ bogie. “ At Christmas-time,’ 7 says Mr. Melhuish (whose style is 
rattier American), “ one always feels to want something uncanny. 7 ' 
The demand for “ something uncanny 7t is supplied by a collection 
of letters from the canny columns of the j Daily Tdeijraph. Last 
\ autumn tho Daily Telegraph , like other papers, was in want of a 
fy good Block topic for the silly season. The Parcels Post was, 
perhaps, exhausted. “Horrible London’ 7 had not come up. 
People were tired of servants and masters, clerk9 and early 
marriage, gpd it had not occurred to any one that O’Donnell 
wee rather a meritorious person, who ought on no account to 
be hanged. .Therefore, in the absence of any thing better, a 
leading article on the u mysterious warning " supposed to be 
hereditary la the bonny house of Airlie was published in the 


| Daily Telegraph. Then appeared a long letter on occult matters in 
\ general, by a “ Master of Arts,' 7 who knew all about Buddhism, 

! and tho “ Akash," and 'who may plausibly be conjectured to 
I have an acquaintance with Pushto, “ an excellent language to 
1 make u man friendly and independent.” This learned conv- 
spondenl cast all the 'light of Asia that h« could on tho Hindoo 
“ occultists ” and kiridred topics. Tho b^ll waft now kicked oil', if 
wo may borrow an expression from football, and there followed a 
regular “ scrimmage ” of sceptics and believers. Tho believers 
I were more numerous than the sceptic*, and perhaps may claim a 
gnal. This, at least, seems to bo tM opinion of Mr. Melhuish. He 
■ says the sceptics are dogmatic (A highly improper thing in a 
i sceptic), and not very weighty in Argument, while lie regards the 
1 Jitters of tho believers as 44 an unequalled body of evidence. 77 If 
j ibo Telegraph's evidence is “ unequalled,” then tho extant testi- 
! monv for the existence of bogies would scarcely satisfy a jury, 
j We have a Jot ot well-known tales, sometimes names are given, 
j sometimes they are not. But a name aloue does not carry weight, 

! and *h*»n we truck the suggestion to its inmost cell, we generally 
| tind that thci-f is no producible witness at all. Seldom, indeed, 
i will the ghost come iuln court, like tho famous Irish spectre, 
j u Suddenly/ 7 nays the Hibernian tale, “ a dreadful rumbling sound 
j was heard, ‘Here am l that was foully murtherad/ After that 
1 there was no more t > be said, and tho judge put on the black cap,” 

1 and condemned the accused on tho testimony of the 44 dreadful 
| rumbling sound.” 

M r. Melhuish furnishes tho unequalled body of evidence with a 
preface in which I10 disputes the ordinary sceptical arguments, with 
: the ordinary replies. “That all apparitions are hallucinations is 
an axiom of fcieuce,” bhvs a modern sage, and certainly the 
hallucination theory has not always been quite fairly pressed. 
Wo bin mo believers for tho sulenoss and paucity of their 
narratives. If we do that., it is scarcely fair to be ahvavs 
trotting out .Sir David Brewster's “ Mrs. A.,*' and the Berlin book- 
seller Nicolai. Iu the iir*t place, who was Mrs. A.? Wo don’t 
li lea .Mrs. A.V aecuritr. Mrs. A. certainly would not bo accepted 
tis evidence for a ghost. Why si 1 on hi Mrs. A. bo accepted as 
evidence for a hallucination Y Again, oven if Mrs. A, and Nicolai 
worn real trustworthy people, we get no forwarder. “ Hero we 
are/ 7 say the^e authorities ; “ we were always Booing hallucinations, 
and wo never saw u ghost.” 44 But bow doo» that affect our 
position?” the seers reply. 41 We are ttof in the habit of being 
hallucinated ; we have only seen one glu>.-t apieco. It is not a 
practice with us, ub having hullucinatiouH is with you. And our 
vision of the ghost coincided with tho death of the person whose 
apparition wo btdield, while your visions coincided with nothing.” 
Let us be fair, and admit that Mrs. A. and her backera have not 
tho better of this controversy. Wo may deny that tho aoers ever 
saw anything abnormal. But if they did flew things, then (heir 
position ia not on a footing with that of Mr#. A., about whoso 
credibility, or even existence, wo have no precise information. 
Perhaps her name was 'Arris. Or, finally (and this is a favourite 
Spirit unlist argument), it may as fairly he alleged that Mrs. A. 
and Nicolai saw ghosts, and thought them illusions, ns that the 
true seers behold illusions and took them for ghosts. 

This reasoning, after all, is like the performances of the Rabelais- 
ian Chi mar a JJombinans in caruo . We have not attempted lo^ 
ascertain tho credibility of the witnesses cither of spectral illusions 
or real spectres. That hallucinations may and do occur ia certain. 
Scott mentions a famous example. He beheld Lord Byron suddenly 
in the hall of his house, wo forget whether it was at Aehiestecl or 
Abbotsford, llad Lord Byron chanced to dio on the day when 
^(■■itt saw him, hero would have been n splendid coincidence 
uiul au excellent ghost. The believers argue that tho “coin- 
cidences 77 between apparition and event are too numerous to be 
explained as c banco coincidences. Here, again, if proved true, 
their argument is not without weight. If men only see apparitions 
of the living just before the death of the persons seen, then tho 
coincidence of tho death completes tho marvel. Cent hi le miracle . 
But, unluckily, as some of those very letters from tho Telegraph 
testify, and as we know to b# true, apparitions of tho living arc 
beheld when nobody dies and nothing iu particular happens at all. 
Just ns those dreams only arc remembered and recorded which 
are fultilled, so people rarely speak of apparitions with which 
there is no coincident death. Thus the coincidence is made to 
seem a far more frequent feature of visionary illusions or nnponr- 
nnccs than it is in reality. But to return to Scott. Lord Byron 
did not dio whoa 8cott "behold his wraith, and, what is more, tho 
wraith turned out, on inspection, to be a mere arrangement of hats 
and cloaks in tho hall. Such illusions, caused by conditions of 
light and sight, are common enough. The writer has mot on the 
road what ho took to be three or four children leading a white 
hor^e. On a nearer approach this phenomenon resolved itself into 
two men carrying three or four beehives on a long pole. Illusions 
which have a basis in objective phenomena may even affect several 
persons at the same moment. 4 There Is a perfectly authentic case 
in which two persons, sitting in tho opposite corners of 11 box at 
the theatre, caw iu the stalls a lady with a severed head in her 
lap. Again, five or six people walking together saw the figure 
of a Cavalier of diaries l. 7 s time stopping the way. This 
wavrior proved to be nothing more martial than a milkmaid. Yet 
the wrong impression was impressed on tive different sets of eyed 
nnd brains. Thus hallucinations with an objective basis may be 
collective. It does not suit with the ideas of psychical researchers 
(who believe in tho extraordinary influence of mind on mind) to 
deny that hallucinations with no objective basis may be collective 
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too. Yet they do attempt to deny this, and trust that the 
appearance of a ghost may be established from the mouths of two 
or three witnesses. Now, suppose that* some one bad been with i 
Hcott when he saw the false spectre of Byron. SuppuBe that 
Scott’s companion, like the people in the box. at the theatre, bad 
shared, a common illusion. In such a case, many jierauns, iusttnd 
of flaying that IJyrdti turjied out to be nn arrangement of grtat- 
coats, would have averred that Byron “disappeared.” Hero would 
have been collective testimoyy to Byron a wraith, and, if ho had 
died within the year, here \voul:l have been collective testimony to 
a “ coincidence. • 

Peoplo are not very particular about dates in those matters. 
The victim generally dies “ the very hour* 1 that his double is Been. 
But it is haul, if not impossible, to got evidence for this. One of 
the Tvlnjrnph > correspondents hns a story of an officer who was 
hilled in India, mid appeared, at the same time, in three places in 
England. On the evidence of these apparitions, it is alleged, tin 
error in Lord Clyde's despatch announcing the death was corrected 
by the lloi>e Guards ! But who is the authority for all this: 
Only the signature “ M. A. of Cambridge,” which does not bear 
very much weight in evidence about matters spiritual. The case of 
the 11 Airliii Warning,” which started nil this flood of anecdote 
and argument, shows how lux people’s ideas of evidence and of 
what makes coincidence really are. The usual tradition is that a 
spectral drum iper beats a spectral drum, just before the death of i 
members of the bouse of Airlie. The sumo legend vans, wo 
believe, in an Irish family. Tbo examples of iho phenomena 
given in “ The Truth about ({hosts ” are curious. EiiM an English 
gentleman, on his way to the Tulchnn, on August 19, 1849, heard 
a brass band playing on tbo ridge of ground in front of him. 
Lord Airlio died next day. A brass band is not a drummer. If 
we are to be seriously asked to believe them things, wo need an 
historical investigation. How old is the tradition of lbs brass 
baud ? Is it older than the introduction of brass bands beyond 
the Highland line ? How old is the story of the drummer ? Did 
the drummer resign in favour of tbo more modern and complicated 
entertainment 1 J Now turn to the communication of E. 11 . 
CJrovo (p. 9), in which the “Story of the JHmuuer-boy ” is con- 
firmed on the evidence of 14 a lady," unnamed. Early in the 
tipring of 1845 this lady vidteil Lord Airlie. Un the night of her I 
uriivul she heard “a baud of music at a di.-daiico.” Some one 
told her “It was the drummer-boy you bit.nl.” How could a 
drummer-liny produce the Kamo harmonious ellisct a* “ a baud of 
music at a di&tuuco " ¥ The boy or the band must be gi\ up, 
unless wo are to understand that the boy took to him seven other 
boys, worse than himself, uml armed with trombones, trumpets, 
mid other noisy iustr iimen ta of brass Of course this may have 
occurred; but how flimsy doej the historical student liml tho^e 
narratives! Ah to. the “ coincidence, ” a ludv bi iuiuring to the 
family died several months afterwards, "The sceptic will 
ask why uno family should ho given such a “straight tip” 
ns to when they should insure their lives, while other families are 
neglected ; but this is hardly argument. Oddly enough, the maid 
<r»t" the lady who heard the distant band of music wiites to say 
that- bIio was moro favoured, and was “ startled by the beating of 
a drum.” She also observes that, on heating a life, alio expected 
to see a piper ; nnd perhaps a piper may perform on a life, when a 
m boy with a drum enu produce the effort of a bra- * band. To 
complicate matters, it ‘•ceitm that tho lady congratulated her host, 
on tho putoCHbuiJi of “nil exeellent piper.” Sho scouts to have 
held that a piper nui.sed the sound of n band of music in the dis- 
tance. In other details tho lady's account and the lady's maid's 
account contradict each oth»*r, and a jury would probably be 
directed to dismiss tho evidence of both witness from their 
minds. It does not stand eros-s examination for a moment, and 
this is almost always tbo case, bust people have, or fancy they 
have, Homo experience of au Abnormal kind. Then they half un- 
consciously embroider it, aud supply it with “ coincidences.” 
Laslly, thov publish it, many years after, to please some ghost 
impiety, and by that time the evidenco is worth j;.s much ns that of 
au Irish witness to uu Irish uiurdefpr s ultOi, That is “ the truth 
about ghosts.” • 


AN A TO LOO Y Full MOUMOMSM. 

rpiUS is nn ngo of apologies and rehabilitations. Tho black' st 
-1- characters of history have been sedulously \vlii*e\\ ashed — 
which however generally involve tbo blackwashing of others 
liitherto deemed romper tubie, if not immaculate “-uml we have 
ibeon called upon to recognize Nero a^a model of domestic nilec- 
•tion nnd Heiirv VI IT. ns a singular example of conjugal fidelity. 
•Societies, like individuals, have uudi k rgono .1 similar process of 
tidying up, to uso a homely phrase. Their real or supposed in- 
crustations of dirt have been “ mopped with ft mop and brushed 
'with a broom,” in the forcible language of tho AViAi/V Debut, till 
the reputed blackamoor becomes white ns driven snow. That there 
tire cases in which a revision, if not ft reversal, of popular verdicts 
was demanded by a fuller and more impartial investigation of facts 
previously misunderstood or ignored wo are far from denying. 
The Jesuits, for instance, whatever faults are fairly chargeable 
on them, me net quite the unredeemed villains Protestant imagi- 
nation had painted them, lmr can the Reformers e.a manse — 
especially the English ones — establish thoir claim to a place in tbo 
.lutgiology. But still there must be some limits to this crusade 
against all received opinions. Historical beliefs are not always 


based ou illusion, nnd a passion for paradox iqay be as strong 
and as uncritical as tho force of ingrained prejudice. There i* 
less room however for the growth of legendary error as regards 
events of recent occurrence than in our estimate of those which 
happened centuries ago, and the Church of Latter Day Saints 
was founded m 1830. There is room for difference of opinion, 
within certain limits as to the character of Mahomet and of 
the religion he founded ; wo should hardly have supposed tlmro 
was much room for reasonable difference as to the chamber 
of Joe Smith. An apologist however has just come forward 
in tho nineteenth Century , in tho person of Air, Barclay. M.P., 
who intimates that he went to Utah prepared, like his fellows, 
to curse the Mormons, but who has come away blessing thorn 
altogether. Ills method of arriving at this conclusion is a 
very simple one. To be sure thero are occasional admissions 
in what ho does toll us which would go far, if analysed, to- 
destroy tho force of his argument, but it is based ox a skilful 
rosontalion of one side of the evidenco only, as presented to him 
y friendly witnesses at Utah, and an all but entire omission of 
the evidence on the other side, which is referred to, if at all, as un- 
trustworthy, or at beat “ not fully authenticated.” lie is not 6f 
course an advocate for tho Mormonito creed, as such, or he would 
be himself a Mormon it e, but be fails apparently to perceive that, if 
not based on revelation, it is based nn vulgar imposture — the his- 
tory of its origin leaves little room for tlm charitable hypothesis of 
giut'ore enthusiasm — t bough bo docs incidentally suggest some of 
the purely nmndano agencies which contributed to its certainly 
rifiuai liable success. lie tells us e.y. how “ missionaries are des- 
patched to all quarters of the globe,” who manage to convoy 
from 2,000 to 3,000 neophytes a year to Utah. Wo nmy illus- 
trate their method of procedure from the history of the Swedish 
contingent of tho Salt Luke Church. As a rule the Scandi- 
navian descendants of ike wandering Goths, Jutes, and Norse- 
men are among tho most pacific and sedentary of modern nations, 
although both in Denmark aud Sweden there is perfect freedom 
of emigration. But of tho small numbers who leave these- 
northern parts the larger portion has been drawn to the Morinonito 
settlement. The Apostles of Utah iixod early on Copenhagen as 
a promising field of operations, aud about 1850 established them 
Loth a regular Monuouite hierarchy and a well-managed journal. 
Tho Swedish law against abandoning the established Lutheranism 
rather helped than hindered a propaganda whoso lirst doctrine 
was expatriation, aud for many years thero was a largo annual 
iuLlux of Swedish recruits to Utah. In Norway tho extent and 
sterility of the highlands gavo point to tho piomises of tho Evan- 
gelists of a WoMcru paradise, uud from io.j6 to 1855 about 3,000 
Norwegian emigrants passed annually to tho United States. M. 
Duval piVes their own explanation of this fact in words eigni- 
Jicant of the not purely supernatural attractions of tho Mormon 
Gospel : — “ 11 est si difficile d'anacher quelqtio choso aux sables de 
nos inontagrir*.” It is dear that here the disciples, if not their 
teachers, had, like tho founder of Mormoiii&in, shrewdly calculated 
that “ godliness is gain." Tho “promised lund” of tho Saints Is 
thus described : — 

The valley of Salt Luke m 5,000 to f>,ooo feet above sea-level, about 
coo mil* 1 * long north and south, uml of irregular width, van mg from 20 to 
50 mike. On the east bide the Wn^iitrh range and ou t lie went tho 
O'piinh Mountains ri^e nbiuptly, bare, rugged, und precipitous. To llio 
nmth the valley ii rluvd in hy'ilio muuutuiu range*, uml southward* it 
rbes up to the Uhlehmd of Arizona. 

Twuuty miles south of Salt Lake City is Lake Utah, a beautiful sheet of 
pun* wiiTet, nnd from it non h wards tin on- h the. valley Hows a eonsiderublo 
rtre.-un, eallrd the Jord in, to tlio (jn-at Salt Lake, wlncb without any outlet 
tills the bottom of the biudu. 

The water of the Salt Law* emit aim about seventeen per cent, of solid 
matter, chiefly common salt, and h e\tremt*lv bitter. It* height has 
varied as much in the la.*l thirty \c.m ws nmo feet, rising and falling 
irregularly. At one time the whole valley had been an inland sea, and tbo 
old margin* arc visible along tins mourn ain-tudes. One level at which tho 
lake had stood fora long period is Koo feet above tho present lake, hut asr 
tlm same margin varies eoo to 300 feet in height, change* have takour 
place in the level of iho land as well ns of the water. Tho lake lies 
in ailv so miles north west «>f Salt Lake City, and is much frequented in 
mi niuu r by bathers, f.*r whuMj accommodation tho Mormon* have built a 
railway. . . . 

Salt" Lake Oily is tin* firic t town of its size in tho Western 8tatea. 
Instead of tlie bare, eomforUnss appearance of many new Amcrienn towns, 
a largo part of JSalt Lake. City is embowered in gardens and orchards. 
Ikiws of trees both f>hadc and huuuily the street*, and the housef have an 
nir of comfort and l.w»k of homo too trequontly wanimg in new scttle.inents. 
Looking *1 m th ward* from tho higher giouml* of iho city, a chnm of 
villages and hamlets extends along the base of tho Wasatch range. At tho 
mouth of every gorge, where n mountain stream struggles out on the plain, 
tho church und helio.illmmo of a village peep through tho green foliage 0/ 
the Mm ou tiding trees and orchards. Farther out on the plain each hoine- 
fttcud 1* surroumb-d by its grove of trees, an acceptable patch of green in 
tho brown aud ai id landscape. 

It is clear enough then that f ‘ Mormonism interests itself as Sracl» 
in the temporal as in tho spiritual concerns of its muitibars.” To 
Bponk more plainly, of “spiritual concerns ” it trikes no heed at all. 

Wo havo said already that Mr. Barclay's lino throughout is to 
state onu side of llie cate, as if it were tho whole. Thus ho passes 
rapidly over the early history of Mormonism, giving us the autho- 
rized version of Joe .Smith s divine rouiniiwiitia and subsequent 
inarurdom, but saving not a word of the odious criminality and 
violence by which he drew the rough aud irregular justice of lynch 
law 011 his own bund. We are told, again, much $f Brigham. 
Young's indisputable capacities and force of character, but? not ft 
word of his murders aud other crimes. That he was “ endowed 
with extraordinary sagacity and organizing faemty ” nobody ever 
dreamt of disputing. Mormonism, Mr. Barclay assures u% does 
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ik ft differ et all la its tenets from Christianity, except— it is a ] 
pretty eottaifleraWo exception— “as regards nolygaioy,^ It accepts . 
OQth the Odd: and. NeW Testament ; “ its doctrines do not diner 
. essentially itom those of other (?) Christians, and with the exception \ 
of poltfffdmy its morality is that of the New Testament.” Ho ; 
seems to forget that it accepts the Book of Mormon also, which 
practically supersedes both Testaments, lie forgets also that, if 
loathe abstract Mormonites, or some of them, profess to accept 
Now Testament, there are many different ways of interpreting 
'.IP Jwigham Young is reported to have been asked by a Christian 
visitor, to whom he made a similar profession, but who know 
Something of his character and habits, whether bo fulfilled the 
Scriptural precept of praying for his enemies? “ Certainly,” was 
the prompt reply, “ I pray for them daily, that they muv all bo 
damned.’* With this latitude of interpretation the acceptance of 
the New Testament may be compatible with all their worst 
enemies Jjavo charged upon the Mormonites. Mr. Barclay ex- 
presses a very proper disapproval of “ the poculiar institution ” of 
polygamy, but appears to consider it a minor mutter, which may 
be left to adjust itself, and anticipates that in the futuro it will be 
quietly dropped. 

Mortnonism, apart from polygamy, which seems to mo a temporary 
exerucence, will in in y opinion grow, and probably bo llm religion of tbo 
settlors or farming clows in the mountainous country between the great 
plains east of fhe'Rocky Mountains and California on the west. In those 
districts Irrigation is almost every where noeeswiry for cultivation, and, 
with the scarcity of capital, irrigation works must. ljn executed by co- 
operation among the rattlers. The experience of the Mormons in irrigation 
n , and co-operation, coupled with their self-reliant, and frugal habits, enublas 
them to surmount ditUeul ti oh from which outsiders shrink, and their sol>er 
and temperate habits speciidly qualify them for pastoral pursuits, cither on 
„ their own account or as tenders of the herds aud llocks on large ranches, for 
which only a very largo portion of tho country is suitable. 

Meanwhile, ho insists on the superior morality of the Mormonito 
to the non-Mormomt© inhabitants of the Salt Lake City. It 
is obvious to reply to the latter point that, a plurality of wives 
necessarily acts as a cure, or rather os a substitute, for certain 
kinds of vico. As to its being quietly dropped hereafter) ho 
must surely havo forgotten his own assertion that it is the sole 
distinctive tenet of Mortnonism, which would otherwise differ in 
no respect from tho ordinary forms of Christianity, We have too 
much respect ourselves for Christianity to ngroe with that view; 
but we most entirely believe that polygamy is at once one of tho 
most characteristic institutions and, to many mule proselytes, 
one of the chief attractions of the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints. That “ tho celestial law of marriage,'* flret promulgated 
by Young in 1852, is sanctioned, without being specially dwelt 
upon, in tbo Mormon Bible may be true, but in most sects tradition 
and the personal influence of the founder counts for more than the 
written standards. Wcsleyamsui would lie very different from 
what it is if it conformed its teaching and practice exclusively to 
the four volumes of Wesley’s printed Sermons. Tho Mormonites 
at all events have announced their resolve to resist to 1 ho death 
all attempts to put down polygamy. As to their theology, tho 
Mormonito J )eit.y is a materialistic parody of the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Tho distinction of marriage “for time” 
and “for eternity, to which Mr. Barclay refers vaguely, but. 
of which ho appears to bo most imperfectly informed, is no 
doubt remarkable, and, if it be examined, equally repulsive, 
but into that wo need not enter here. Of tho despotic power of 
the hierarchy he has evidently no idea, though he quotes, with- 
out seeming at nil to appreciate its force, the statements of 
Governor Murray, Chief Magistrate of Utuh, who apprehends 
serious political difficulty from this cause. “ The nuuplu, so runs 
an official document, “ will bo ns much condemned if they do not 
obey Brother Brigham as they would be if they disobeyed tho Lord 
God were Tie here in porson. When tho Lord conies He will 
take vbugeauco on those who do not. obey the priesthood. The 
word of Brother Brigham is the word of the Lord.” Both tho 
doctrine of polygamy and tho claims of tho priesthood havo led 
to schisms, and there arc already two secessions from Mormonism, 
which is barely fifty years old. That they will have sooner or 
% later to choose between nhundoning polygamy and abandoning 
Utah seems pretty clear, and in the former case their very raison 
d'etre would oe at an end. On what grounds Mr. Barclay argues 
a great^futuro for them is far from obvious. That he has lent 
a credulous ear to interested and artful advocates at Utah is ! 
sufficiently manifest. That ho will induco any well-informed 
reader to reverse his previous judgment, on ono of tbe most, 
baseless and most revolting of modern religious impostures is 
supremely improbable. 


ft** THE GROSVENOB GALLERY. 

I N order to visit this Exhibition aright, one should go armed 
. with a good edition of Boswell's Johnson, In these dove of 
so-called fflttone de luxe some enterprising -publisher might do 
/ * worse than bring out the immortal work with prints or photographs 
of a selection of the pictures now in tho Grosvcnor Gallery. 
t . Besides Johnson himself, with his unwieldy body, his great uu- 
• hcftithy-looking foce, and his purblind eyes (97), we see Barotti, 
vho was Almost as blind, holding a book close to his nose (73) ; 
Bufil (65), and Burke's conceited son (93) ; the Beckfords, Uther 
aM' IftM (lTOj 186) ; David Garrick (143), Warren Hastings (102), 
‘JO* Angelica Kaufoman (180), Edward Malone (108), Johnson's 
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negro friend and servant. Francis Berber (42), and Revnold&i 
negro (15); OhnWes Rollin, tod historian (122); SWidan, 
a brilliant picture; well known (30); Lady Tbomond (17 7), 
Mrs. Gwatkiu (84'), the nieces of Reynolds ; Mrs. Tbraii?, of 
course, with her child (127) ; to wjj jmthiDg of Reynolds himself, 
in no fewer than nine portraits, all by his own band, and a cane of 
relics lent by the descendants of his sister. Resides these objects 
and pictures, there*’ aro portraits* of nearly every distinguished 
person and personage of the “ Jolm&ettiaa period/’ from the un- 
popular Cumberland and Bute down to the loo-pojmlar Kitties 
and Nellies and Rorditaa who play so large a part in tho action 
of Boswell’s drama. Brave warriors and noble ladies, “ old meu 
and bailee,” youths and maidens, all living a hundred years ago, 
appear alive again now. I11 the dimness of the winter afternoon 
they look tho less unreal. If it bad not been for the 
Catalogue, with its annotations, a visitor with tbo slightest 
tinge of that form of historical sentimentalism which may 
be called association could not fail to be powerfully affected 
by tho finest show of Sir Joshua's ever gathered into one 
place. But for tho Catalogue — a few minutes* study is enough 
to dispel any illusions. Those gorgeous nobles, those lovely 
maidens, those dignified soldiers, those stately dames, were one 
and all uo bettor than they ought to have been — no better than 
we are our, solves, at any rate. It conies upon us suddenly, like 
the close of that celebrated chapter in Gulliver's Travels, whore 
tho King of Brobdingnag pronounces as his opinion that it doth 
not appear 11 that men were ennobled on account of their virtue, 
that priests weio advanced for their pioty or learning, soldiers for 
their conduct or valour, judges for their integrity, senators for 
their love of their country, or counsellors for their wisdom” Thi* 
girl, with the sweet sad face was eo wicked that one of her lovers 
hud her painted ns Circa. Tho line old gentleman with a view of 
St. Paul’s behind him had thirty children, of whom only one was 
born in wedlock. This splendid earl with his little son, and 
various sporting properties around them, was a vicious profligate, 
and deserted tho gentle and beautiful countess whoso portrait 
lmugs next in order. It is distressing to read page after page of 
this kind of gossip. Fortunately there is abundant information of 
a much more valuable kind. W e have the prices paid for many 
of tlie portraits. Wo are told how long the artist was em- 
ployed ou aomo of them. Anonymous heads are identilied and 
erroneous descriptions corrected. But, borides all this, tbo 
annotator, a well-known critic, has gone to tbe trouble rtf raking 
up holi-forgotten sins and scandals, and has gono rather to 
the pages of Walpole and Selwyn for his information than 
to those of Boswell and lijs Johnson . Befoie wo leave this 
subject of tho Catalogue something should also bo said as to 
the style in which much of it is written. Let us try, for 
example, to make sense of such a passage as this; it relates to 
Mrs. Abington : — “ Boswell tells us how Johnson boasted of her 
having * iu slated so much on my coming ’ when she played 
Charlotte, for bor benefit in April 1755, and how tho doctor went 
to Drury Lane, with Reynolds and others, 4 having secured foriy 
places in tho front boxes ’ and given to Boswell ‘the honour to put 
me in the group/” No ono could possibly gather from this that 
the aflair took place, not in April 1755, but on the 27th March, 

J 775, and that it was neither Dr. Johnson nor Mrs. Abington who 
took Lho forty places, but Sir Joshua Reynolds— in fact it woukk 
bo almost impossible even to parse the sentence. It is perhaps os 
well, after this example, that Boswell is not more used in tho 
Catalogue. Wo may take one more specimen, as it in 
amusing. Of Mrs. Nesbitt wo are given some sadly scandalous 
particulars, though it is not quito clear whether some of them 
relate to her or to tho Duchess of Kingston or to Lord Bristol. 
Thou tho annotator goes ou : — “ Dying 111 December 1779 Wnlpolo 
wruto of him to Lady Upper O-ssory, the mother of * Collina ' and 
‘Sylvia,* Dec. 23, 1779, Lord Coventry (husband of the beautiful 
4 Gunning girl,’ see * Miss Elizabeth Gunning ’), as follows : — ‘ Lord 
Coventry and Colonel Hervey aro Lord Bristol’s executors/” Wo 
know tliut Walpole did n'ot die in 1779, nor were Collina and 
Sylvia bom to Lady Upper Oasory in that year, nor was JVird 
Coventry over born to heu. lb short, nothing but tbe combination 
of happy guessing and experience which makes a tShakspeaiinu 
commentator could uuravel some of these extraordinary valuable 
notes. We observe, however, that Mr. Stephens marks bis “ His- 
torical Notes ” as being “ in progress,” which we must hope means 
subject to revision. 

lVrhaps tho first thipp which will strike the unprejudiced visiLor 
is the extraordinary variety displayed in tho pictures. We dread 
the sameness which characterizes too often the exhibition of ono 
artist’s work. It was painfully oppressive at tho Rossetti ex- 
hibitions of last year. There is nothing of it here. It would bo 
hard to class more than two, or at most three, pictures together 
as being in one manner or another. So, too, i«, may bo observed 
that Reynolds did not go through “ periods *’ like most other great 
artists. True there was an early, incomplete “ Hudson period*’; 
but, once emancipated ft on* its influence, his genius expanded 
iteolf in hll directions — tn ing, learning to the lusl, now burbling 
into a wholly now style, then reverting to some old method, wurt 
bringing it to greater perfection. Reynolds wits essentially a 
leutned artist. Even his experiments wove conducted on well* 
founded theories He had not, it is true, our mud ern love for 
tho early Italian painters, soil possibly know little of Diirer ai.d 
hie pupils; but ho was thoroughly con want with the work* imd 
the styles of Rembrandt, Correggio, Murillo, Rubens, and all the 
great artiste of the post-Raflaellite schools. He avowedly 
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imitated Vandyke on occasions; and if ho did not equal him, 
came very near it, as in "The First Marquis of Hertford ” (37), 
and In the beautiful portrait of the Luke of Gloucester (53). 
Hi* grand landscape, tho 11 View from Richmond Hill” (165), 
must remind every one of Rubens. His nymphs, in gorgeous 
sunset tints, are nearer to Titian or Giorgione than to tho great 
Flemish artist. But thoqgh many of Ills’ pic fares will remind um 
of this puinier or that, Unyn aro quite a* many works which are 
wholly original — works tho like of which had never been pro- 
duced before. And which have boon but feebly imitated eim:e. As 
about nino-tentbs of the pielur*.* now exhibited are portraits, we 
can hardly tell what Reynolds might Juno attained t*» us a «\>:n- 
poser or historical painter. Hut. there are enough of subject, 
pictures hero to show that wo must not judgo him by such com- 
pnrativedy leoble evamplcs as the 44 Holy Family ” in tho 
NatioiiaKinllorY. Of these, incomparably the finest is tho 41 Tragic 
M use ” (55), lent by the Duke of Weslminstur, a repetition of the 
famous picture at Dulwich, nnrl allowed to be hi hotter condition, 
if not originally a better work. 44 Master Wynn as tbe inf ml. 
St. John the Baptist" (18) in so Completely cleaned away th.it we 
can only judge of the composition, which w m>l very inlviV'ding j 
nor is “ XUiaei pula'’ (29), in which all Sir Joshuas muimevUaia 
are exaggerated. The child’s mouth is quite deformed. Tho same 
defect appeals, but not to so great u degree, in 44 Guardian 
AtoguU ” (36), which w littlo moru than ft sketch, mid in 
44 Robinctta” (34.). The 44 Nymph” (39), notwithstanding t ho 
peculiar mouth, is a lovely picture. Slui scorns to be chiding 
Cupid, who peers at her from behind a glowing curtain. The 
splendour of tho colour lias seldom been excelled by nny painter, 
Certainly by 110110 born in this cold climate. With the 44 Nymph,” 
which Lord Upper ( tasory rocoived as a bequest from Reynolds, 
we should compare u (Jyiuou aud Iphigenia" (160), which can be 
done by standing in tlm doorway botween the two groat rooms. 
There is the same glow, but in a less degree, and the liguro is 
apparently lroiu tho same model. Close to it liapgs 41 Hoses in 
tho Bulrushes” (155). in which a totally different scale of 
colour is presented. The child is pule, >uh 1 lies on u white 
drapery. Only skill equal to that of Rubens could havo suc- 
cosi'ully surmounted such a diiHculty. Abo\o tho "Moses” is 
one of tbo designs fur stained glass of which hucIi magnificent- 
examples appeared in the Royal Academ, lest 5 ear- magiu- 
tievnt, that is. aw pictures, but minoruble wimu regarded lroiu 
tho glass- pun tor's point of view. 44 Thu Adoration ol t'm 
Shepherds ’ (15(1) is in ft window of New (k.Ilego, Oxford, and j 
allows the curious last a which would havo abolished colour in gins* j 
in favour of monochromatic chiaroscuro. The portraits of 
Reynolds himself and of tho mistaken glass-painter gi\e tho 
picture an clement of interest it would otherwise sadly want. 
Comparable only with Urn 41 Nymph ” mul with 44 Oyiuon and 
Tphigenia” ia a lovely little picture, 44 Mrs. Hartley and bur 
Child.” It is, of course, really a portrait ; but tho treatment is so 
unconventional that it needs a glance at tho Catalogue to show 
that it is not a subject-picture like tho 14 Nympl .” Tho lady 
holds the child as if ho had ilown to her, and was wlii.- puling a 
love secret in her oar. Tho landscape is as pleasing as tho ligmes. 
Another pair of portraits are treated in a wholly dilicrcnt 
jypaimcr. 4< Tho Duchess of Devonshire and her Child ” (81) is a 
scone from real life. It is too familiar from engravings to 
need description hero; but never was maternal pride, never 
wore infant spirits, so represented. Reynolds delighted in 
trying various methods of Attaining tho uuatlainablo power 
of depicting maternity. lie approached Ralliudle, perhaps, in tho 
44 Mother and Child,” which belongs to Sir Richard W allace, 
and which, unfortunately, is not in this exhibition. In the 
Devonshire picture ho is himself, and nothing else. In 44 Mrs. 
Hartley ” there is more than a reminiscence of Correggio. Very 
quiet but very original is another group of the kind, a group which 
to most visitors will seem almost us charming as the 44 Duchess.” 
It is probably, like tho othors.we lmve noticed, a portrait, but is 
described in Lho Catalogue only us a 44 Mother and Child ’’ (48). 
The mother clasps her child with boifc arms, I10 leans towards her 
and holds a plait of her hair. The movement of the startled infant 
and tho naturalness of the pose are wonderfully true to nature ; so 
true, &o unexpected, and ho pleasing, as to amount, to something 
\ i»i y like poetry. Tho 44 Infant Academy ” (62) was also a 
bequest, and has been long at Brondlands. As Mr. Stephens well 
14 it compiises one of tho most poetic lpndacapo backgrounds 
Reynolds pointed.” Tho children form a charming group, and tho 
colour is most harmonious ; but the picture has either been o\or- 
c leaned, or should be varnished by some careful hand. On the 
whole it is slightly disappointing. We^pust defer a notice of tho 
more ordinary portraits. 


PANTOMIME AND PANTOMIMES. 

P ANTOMIME (so-called) is a national institution. Christmas 
comes but once a year, but. when it comes it brings a thousand 
(5.0 -called) pantomimes. Harlequins and clowns, viewless all tbo 
year beside — disguised as chimney-sweeps, it may be, or publicans 
— riioot out into publicity like reappearing stars ; from unknown 
regions in ndd-air a cloud of columbines descends ; creation sud- 
denly grows conscious of tbo presence of a battalion of pautaloons 
— mysteriously evolved, appearing from No-Whenoo and resolving 
Into No- Whither. Out ol the ground start legions of imps, crowds 


of fairies, armies of ballet-girls, myriads of masks. For some ten 
weeks the British theatre is a place of (so-called) pantomimes— 
a pandemonium of rallies and processions, of topical songs and 
mangled policemen and murderous butter-slides. And the odd 
thing ia that pantomime (so-called) is scarcely pantomime at all. 
Between tho two there aro abysms of time and circumstance vast 
as night and deep as Tophet. 

Pure pantomime is like poetry in Mr. Arnold's definition, 
that it L a criticism of life ; it is "also like poetry, as outside Mr. 
Arnold’s definition it really is, in that it is au expression of life os 
well — of life as it ought to be always, and as it sometimes (but 
too rarely aud brielly) is. The kcoiio is the A ready of faery; but 
that is a mere detail! The essential ia that here, 011 the one hand, 
aro Youth and Beauty and Lovo; and that there, on tho other, 
are Age and Ugliness und Greed, the eternal adversaries. All the 
rest is a parablo of life's progress. Thero is strife ; for # existence 
without battle were a mockery. There is sorrow and trial ; for 
without these pleasure were impossible, and repose no luxury, but 
nn inflict iuii. Of course, too, the more gracious influences 
Id vo long the worst of things j for Ugliness ia desperate and 
strong, and Ago is cunning and relentless, and between 
them Youth and Beauty are thrust to the wall. But tho 
trial is only lor a time. There are Higher Powers*-- 
con.sciouH, interested, gifted — to interfere. To these the 
final \ictory of Age and Ugliness ia a practical immorality too 
hi deon * to contemplate; ami, a 1. the very nick of time, when tho 
game is up, mid the defeat of Beauty and Youth, beloved of tho 
gods, seems inevitable, they step in to tho rose, no. They may not 
alter time, nor obliterate wlrnt is already written in tho roll of 
Fate; but they can modify circumstance aud change tho field of 
action, and they do. A touch of the Good Fairy’s wand (‘‘Good 
Fairy” is an Arcadian translatiou of 4 *Highor Power ”), and 
Amandas (otherwise Youth) becomes Harlequin, a creature of 
generous magic, invisible by his mask, irresistible in his bat, 
gifted with strange and brilliant capacities, a paladin of virtue and 
light; another, aud Amnnda (otherwise Beauty) trips forth an 
Appearance of lovo and delight, an Aspiration in Hhort petti- 
coats, a viMblo Ideal- enchanting, elusive, unapproachable 
save of him she has chosen for her own. As for tho Ugly Suitor 
and the Greedy Sire, 1 hey aro not transformed, they tiro only re- 
vealed. Their worldly disguise falls from them, and they appear 
in their quiddity ; t he one as (down — bold, impudent, flagrant, a 
bundle of immoral qualities ; tho other us Uaulaloon — a typo of 
wicked and dishonourable old. Aud so, under changed conditions, 
aud through ire— It woods and pastures new, the old eternal con- 
test is resumed and continued. Tho victory is Harlequin’s, or 
w here would bo tho moral? But. it is only his while he proves 
himself worthy of his novol attributions. So long as ho is 
liiuisuJf, ho and Columbine are happy as butterflies j they 
(lance, they sport, they embrace, they make light, of ull 
tho devices of wickedness. When ho loses his bat, 
or puts his mask to improper uses, the Higher Powers 
grow angry, and he fulls iuto tho clutches of bin ancient 
enemies, who lire him from cannons, and bray liim in mortars, and 
do their bi.'.t to make an end of him. ile repents, however, and re- 
pontiug escapes, and ia restored to Columbine. This proves that 
repentance is a viitue, and youthful hccdlesauesa n not unpardon- 
able sin ; also, that Beauty und Youth have only to behave them- 
selves decently to havo everything their own way. It must bo 
noted that tlm moral lesson conveyed in the fate of Pantaloon and 
Clown is even stronger. These rascals would certainly succeed 
but for their innate rascality. They aro so strong, so daring, so 
excessively wise, that Harlequin, for all his magic properties, is 
often at their mercy. There is no doubt that, if they wove only 
nut themselves, they might do as they would with him and 
Columbine loo. But their original sinfulness ia too much for 
them. They go out of ambition’s way to gratify their evil 
passions; they cease from working at their main. enterprise to 
pamper and indulge thoir worst appetites. They cannot look on 
a string of sausages but they must steul it; on a respectable 
trader plying his harmless calling without visiting him with 
burglary ; on a minister of law and order without attempting him 
with greengrocery in tho form of missiles and pokers heated 
terribly red. Theirs is an ideal life ; and to many it is mO|t desir- 
able ; there arc instants in time when it becomes actual and prac- 
ticable. Thou, ia a Hash, tbe world wo live iu changes; the order 
of things is miraculously reversed; two noophytes, from 
ordinary mortality, aro translated to a state of downhood ; and 
in nn ecstasy of ease and. opportunity all manner of excesses are 
committed and rejoiced in. But let these favoured Ones bo 
warned. 44 Be virtuous, and you will be happy”; that is the 
true morality. Harlequin aud Columbine are examples ^Panta- 
loon and Clown are warnings. They prosper for a while ; 
they fail of their great intention, and go miserably to the 
dogs. Better (in tho long run) is an otemity with Columbine 
than one mad, fleeting instant of triumph, however gaudy and 
full, with a rod-hot-poker or a butter-slide. 

Thus much for pure pantomime. In pantomime so-oalled thoro 
is littlo or nothing of this sweet and generous expression of the 
essentials of life and oonduct. The opening— the drama proper, a 
the preparation for the groat allegory of the harlequinade— is but * 
a chaos of legends and interests, a welter of ballets Ad proces- 
sions, a wilderness of daiices and topical songs and 44 comic busi- ■ 
ness.” The interest of the transformation-scene Itcefilred, not on 
tbo four heroes, representatives of eternal prirffeiplee, but* on the 
trumpery accident of locality to which they have, been conveyed. 
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From the harlequinade the essentia 1* idea of flight and pursuit has 
been completely eliminated; and nothing remains but a pageant 
of aimless ruffianinm, tempered with double and triple hornpipes. 
Harlequin recks not of the right uses of his bat and his mask ; he 
leaps through clock-faces and letter-boxes not to escape, not to 
frustrate the knavish tricks of his ancient euomioa, but to show bis 
agility ; the few traditional gestures which are all that remains to 
SWm of Hie riA inheritance, of Fun are entirely insignificant ; he 
mn no more miruo an idea or an incident than he can 
dance like T&glioni or pose like Edmund Kean. As fatal is the 
change which lias come upon Ills partner, the once enchanting 
Columbine. She is nothing save an accessory ; she me ans no more 
than that there will be dancing anon. She is no longer Tantaloon’a 
fair daughter, beloved of sweet. Youth, desired by unscrupulous 
Ugliness, favoured of the powers of flood ; her magic has dcpaited, 
and she is only one member of a ms tie deux, As for Clown and 
Pantaloon, their case is mo roly uopeless. They only represent a 
tradition of horseplay and dishonesty. They have taken to con- 
versation, and tho tin-whistle, aud feats of tumbling and leger- 
demain, and the society of performing dogs. Sounding deeper 
gulfs of depravity, they have even ventured on a change of 
costume. Grimaldi’s wear is not good enough for them; in 
strange frenzies of apparel, in debauebus of paint, they essay pro- 
omineflco, vilely conspicuous. Once, it is said, a Pantaloon (so 
called) appeared in tho. habit of Sir Peter Teazle -or it may have 
been Julius Caesar — and three da>s nftevwards broke his nock. 

At Ilor Majesty’s this ) car there has been some attempt at a 
resuscitation of tho old tradition, some endeavour to reconstitute 
tbe old order and replace tho Christmas entertainment on a basis 
of pure pantomime. Much remains to be done, of course ; but 
there is ovidencu of a spirit reconstructive and truly conservative, 
and for so much, at least, we may he grateful. The particular 
piece of symbolism selected for illustration is that which deals 
with the ml ventures of lied Hiding Hood. It is complicated — 
rather foolishly, wo think, and quite needlessly — with the legend 
of liny Blue; it is traversed and interrupted by a groat number 
of ballots and processions; it sutlers from such a tremendous 
anomaly as a grotesque hero— a Prince Charming turned antic and 
given over to laughter. But, after a fashion, it is a return to tho 
ways of truth. Its theme is tho conflict between good and evil. 
Tho drama, in spito of irrelevance and ornamentation, is fairly 
coherent, and in intention, if not in tone, is tolerably classic. Jt 
sets forth the loves of lied Riding Hood and Prince Pelevin ; their 
mortification at tho hands of Kantankoros tho Usurper and tho 
wizard Maligno ; and their final victory by tho aid of Sweetlove, 
tho Good Fairy. In tlio end, thorn is a certuin confusion of 
ideals, a certain unwarrantable inlringehiont of iho old canons. 
The transformation is correctly inspired, and brought about 
secundum art cm ; but wo are under tho impression Ihat Roy Blue, 
who counts for nothing in the story, is madu Harlequin to lied 
Hiding TTood’s Columbino, while (as it seemed to us) Prince 
JVlcrhi and his servant wero told oft* ns Glown and Pantaloon, 
rind Roy Blue’s own sweetheart, Rosie Poaiu, who counts for 
less than Boy Blue himself, was —or wo are greatly mistaken — 
dragged neck and heels into the medley as Harlequinn. If this 
is not tlio result of some horrible delusion; but is (as we are dis- 
posed to believe) a calm statement of cold, hard fact, it is evident 
that the reform of pantomime is not much more than b»‘gun. 
Pantomime is nothing if not moral, and where is tlio morality of 
this P Why a harlequinade at nil, unless to continuo aud conclude 
the allegory conveyed in tho opening ? What is a Hurl equina P 
and why, if Harlequina there must be (which we utterly deny), 
why not a Pantaloonetta also ? why not ft Clown ina and - a 
Uoluinbinelto at once? After such impieties as these, the im- 
piousness of an u American Facial Clown ” (with a new make-up, 
a turn for conversation, and no acquaintance with first principles) 
is felt to ho a matter almost trivial. 

There are many pretty effects in IM Riding TIood— that lliero 
is no denying,* For instance, there is a “Grand Ballet of the 
Months,” which is brightly grouped und dressed, and in which 
Mile. 8ampiot.ro displays prodigies of agility and skill. Then 
'• there is a parody of an operatic finale, which sounds and looks like 
Meyerbeer gone gorgeously idiotic. Prettiest and most attractive 
of all, however, are the Kate Greenaway choruses— one of LitUo 
Boy Blifcs, one of tiny Itosie Posies, oue of Johnny Stouts. Thaao 
last, in fiat caps with tassels and Yellow corduroys buttoned up 
tight under their armpits, their slates nt their $aclts, a solemn 
quaintness their peculiar attribute, are simply irresistible, Tho 
Boy Blue is Miss Mario Williams; her costume is delightful, 
and she becomes it admirably. Tho Red Riding Hood 
is Miss Victoria Vokes; she acts, works, dances, sings with 
amazing spirit; her struggle with tho Wolf and tho Fox (his 
_atjjflpdant for the nonce) is a thing to sec. Mr. Fred Vokes is, of 
^ coarse, the Trine© Pelorin ; he is as clever, us nimble, as diverting 
as ever. His second is Mr. J. T. Towers. This actor, though 
his style suggests the music-halls a trifle too strongly, is, iu his 
way, o capital pantomimist. lie is an agile dancer'; his eomer- 
> saulta are singularly quick aud neat; the impudence, tho cock- 
; neyistn of his walk, his gestures, his deportment, are perfect. lie 
counts for much in tho briskness and brightness of the opening ; 
©nd in the harlequinade he makes an admirable policeman. 

For n©r^ Majesty’s, however, Mr. F. W. Green has tried to 
invent*and compose a piece of pure pantomime. For Drury Lutio 
Mfc Blanchard — who could an if he might do better than any — 
h*a had to write up to a sot of spectacular ©fleets. In Cinderella 
there Is very Httfe pantomime indeed. It includes some good 


masks and devices ; there is a ebrtain attempt At prufseniDg the 
points of the story ; the heroine is played by Miss Kate Vaughan, 
most graceful of princes, an artist in pantomime and the dunce; 
Mr. Horry Payne is the clown — and Mr. Harry Payne, though ho 
has taken to talking, and has otherwise departed from the traditions 
illustrated by his glorious family, is still, one of tho best clowns 
living; the harlequin, though his practice ta unsound in some 
respects, is a good dancer and a real pantomimist, and has studied 
his personage in the right school, leaving said thus much good of 
Cinderella , wo have said all wo may. The rest is gaudiness and more 
processions, sans soul, sans sen**©, sum taste, sane everythin?. 
Thera are quantities of pageants, ballets, and spectacles; thorn 
is an abundance of elaborate sets a^d clever changes; there is as 
much econo- painter, stage-carpcnter, ballet-mas tor, property-man, 
and mamigur a* possible, and as little dramatist and annua 
as can well be. We have n crowded hunting-scene which suggests, 
not Cinderella, but Drury Lane. Wo have a pageant of nursery 
heroes aud heroines --Gulliver, Oram, Humpty-Dumpty, Miss 
Mullet, Boy Blue, Goosie Gander, Ali Baba, Aladdin,' Prince 
Azor and the Beauty, Bluebeard, and all the rest of them — which 
seems inappropriate, mid which, for all the lavishness with which 
it is produced, is certainly tedious and bewildering. We have a 
transformation scene which ignores tlio personages of the drama ; 
transforms everything Btive that which needs transforming, 
begins with a ballot that is wholly irrelevant, and ends wjth 
an apotheosis that is wholly unintelligible. To us, indeed, 
Rid Itiding Ifoo'l at Her Majesty’s is in every way far preferable 
to CindorcllA at Drury Lane. It is, to begin with, something like 
a pantomime. Then, while it is not nearly bo gaudy and 
sumptuous us its rival, it is far more original in idea and far 
prettier in effect. Lastly —if we except the dreadful comic song 
which is introduced by Jung Kantankoros — it steers clear of tho 
music-halls. It gives us the Vokoses, the admirable butibonory of 
Mr. Powers, tbe doublet and lnco of Boy Blue ; and then it stops. 
In Cinderella wo have, it is true, tho uprightlinoss of Dot Mario, 
tlio capital pnntomirao of M. Lupino, and the delightful presence 
and distinction of Miss Vaughan. But over it all is the trail of 
the Lion Comiquo ; it is traversed by the tedious antics of Messrs. 
Herbert Campbell and Harry Xirholls. The vulgarity they con* 
trivo to import into their performance of the Wicked {Sisters 
would go far to vitiato the best pantomime ever written. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE. 

rFlIIFi Russian Government is slow in giving information. It 
-1- not only denies all freedom to the press, but tries to main- 
tain secreay respecting all unpleasant social and political event *» 
occurring in tho Empire, and oven as regards the finances, a * to 
which it professes to be in favour of the fullest publicity, its r>!!i< K! 
information is always eleven or twelve months behindhand. A 
certain delay is inevitable, owing to tho immense extent of tho 
Empire, and the want of roads and railways throughout a great 
part of it. It must obviously tako a considerable time to receive 
and check returns from Transcaucasia, Turkestan, and tlio hanks of 
tho A moor. Furthermore, the objtsctionable practice of not closing 
the Budget at tho end of the year causes delay. But. whon full 
allowance is made for all this, it is evident that the definitive 
Budget for 1 883 might be in the hands of tho public long before 
Dccemlier 18183. However, tlio Controller of the Empire has «?.t 
length issued his report upon it, and us the ability of Russia to pay 
its way is a matter of tho highest political as well as financial 
interest, it is desirable carefully to consider this Report. Al first 
sight the results of 1 882 are highly satisfactory. There is still a con- 
siderable deficit, it ia true, but, compared with tho years immediately 
preceding, it is greatly reduced, and therefore suggests satisfactory 
progress. But a more careful examination loads us to modify the 
favourable opinion wo at first form. The accumulation of deficits 
year after year since the outbreak of the war against Turkey, and 
the consequent discredit into fkhich the country fell, induced the 
Government at the beginning of 1882 to make an earnest eilbrt to 
reduce expenditure. Tho heads of the several departments wero 
informed that they must cut down their estimates to the very 
lowest, point ; and, as they were thought not to have sufficiently 
attended to the order, tbe estimates when sent in were further 
reduced by the Counfcil.of Ministers. Tlio efforts of the Govern- 
ment were not entirely successful, for supplementary estimates 
afterwards swelled tho outlay. But it is iair to remember that 
in no country iu tho world where Budgets exist, can tho admini- 
stration be carried on without supplementary estimates. If esti- 
mates are to he framed before tho year begins, thoy can bo 
worth anything only on condition that thoao who frame them 
limit their calculations to what can bo foreseen. And as no 
one can foresee all that may happen during twelve months to 
come, it is inevitable that Acre should ho supplementary esti- 
mates. It would ho unfair, then, to objoct to the Russian Govern- 
ment that its efforts to retrench wero futile. The really serious 
thing is that tho supplementary estimates in Russia are usually out 
of all proportion too largo. They have year after year a tendency to 
iucrcnsft, suggesting that the desire to make things look pleasant 
at the beginning of tho year leads to an unduo cutting down of 
estimates, and the necessities of tho case afterwards swell tho 
supplementary estimates. However, the supplementary estimate* 
in 1882 wero kept fairly within bounds. And tbe efforts of tho 
Government were further aided by the extraordinary cheapness of 
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provisions. Russia is a purely agricultural country, and its pros- 
perity therefore largely depends upon being able to lind a good 
market for its produce abroad. In i 832 , however, it could not 
And a good market. Prices *»f all kinds wore exceptionally low, 
ttttd therefore the farmers of Ru.vria were unable to aid l their crops 
advantaceou-ly. Bdt tkejGoveriiment beroiitud from this misfor- 
tune to some extent, since t } vi maintenance of tho army cost less 

than it otherwise would Inn e /lone. : 

The ordinary expenditure amounted to 71,1 16,000^., estimating | 
tho rouble at 2.1. for convenience Nike; and the ordinary revenue 
amounted to 70,371,000/. There was thus a delimit of 745,000/., I 
or, roughly, thruo-qunrtcrs *>f a million sterling. Ju addi- 
ction to tho ordinary expenditure, there was uu extraordinary 
expenditure of .somewhat over 2} millions sterling on 
account of tho railways. And there was a nronii&u to pay the 
Bank 5 millions sterling for tho purpose of withdrawing ami can- 
celling an equivalent amount of notes issued in part payment of 
the costs of tho war against. Turkey. Of course this latter sum 
could not bo paid. Tho Controller of the Umpire tolls us that ho 
was able to fu Hi 1 tho promise to iho Bank. But we know from 
tho Bank Returns that no notes wore cancelled in the year iu ques- 
tion ; and, therefore, we presume that what the Controller men in 
is that ho arranged with the Bank that tho payment should bo 
postponed. However, too much importance must not be attached 
to this point. Tho debt to the Bank was incurred in part defrayal 
of tho costa of tho war against Turkey, and wars of the kind are 
usually paid for in the lirat instance by loans. All, therefore, that 
can bo said of tho failure of tho liussiau Government to withdraw 
5 millions of these notes is that the country has su tiered very 
severely from tlm war, and its tinancos have not yet recovered 
Hulliciontly to enable it <0 begin to redeem the debt then in- 
curred. So, again, regarding tho extraordinary expenditure mi 
the railways, nothing more can fairly bo urged than that 
the Russian Government is opening up tho communication 
of tho Empire too quickly, considering the linancial dilliculties 
in which it w involved. If the resources of the Empire are 
to be developed, it U clear that rail was s must, be constructed. 
And it is by no means objectionable that tho means of constructing 
thorn should be borrowed. All that can fairlv bo urged is that 
tho Government should be printout in adding to its debt in this 
way. The real point to b« considered by any on** who would judge 
impartially of the linancial condition of Russia is the ordimry 
expenditure. We have Been that great pressure was brought to 
bear upon tho heads of tho spending departments to keep down 
outlay in the year under review, and that the pressure wop aided 
by the extraordinary cheapness of food and forage. But, never- 
theless, wo And that. «v*»u in thin year so favoured the attempt, 
failed to establish an equilibrium between income and outlay. There 
was still an actual deficit of tlnee-quarters of a million sterling. 
Independently of the cheapness of loud and forage, the expenditure 
was Kept down partly by postponing work upon the fortresses and 
upon tiio artillery, which has hud to be resumed in 1883, and 
partly by reducing the number of men under arms, a mode of 
retrenchment which the interests of the Empire require should be 
carried much further. Compared with the previous year, there was 

reduction in expenditure of o\or 5 millions sterling, and of this 
reduction by far the greater part, was under the bead of War. If, 
however, instead of comparing with the year immediately pre- 
ceding, we go back (o 1873, wo lind an increase in tho expenditure 
of about iGj- millions sterling. Nearly tho whole of this increase 
is in the charge for the debt and in the cost of iho army. The 
charge for the debt in the ten years increased 99V per cent., or 
practically doubled ; while tin* ordinary cost of the army increased 
1(1 per cent. In 1SS2, as we have seen, the cost of tho army was 
greatly reduced ; but in 1881 the ordinary cost of the nrmy ex- 
ceeded its co>t in 1S73 by as much as 29 per cent. Thu charge 
for the debt., as already stated, double*! in ten years. .V por- 
tion of the new debt was incurred for tho construction of 
railways and for other useful public works which tend to 
develop the resources of the country, and in the long run 
w ill add to its wealth. But the greater portion of the increases 
was due to the war against Turkey, and to the enormous increase 
in the nrmy brought about since the rise of Her ninny to the first 
place in Euro]ie. East \etr the Ministry of the Interior Oust only 
(>} mil) ious sterling : tin* 'Ministry of Public I mdnic lion less 1 hall 
3 millions sterling ; tin*. Ministry of Coiimmiiic.iiiniiB i 4 l million ; 
and tho Ministry cd‘ Jii'lieu not quite a quirter of a milium 

sterling. Tho four Ministries together, in fact, cost less than 

11J millions sterling out. of a total outlay of over 71 millions 
sterling. It is evident from these figures that, for the s the of 
maintaining a foreign policy WseL with danger to itself, and of 
extending the limits of the Empire in all directions, the UiKsiun 
Government is starving the regular Administration, is neglect- 
ing tho education of tho people, and, in short, is dit>- 

reganiing tho true interests of k* people. The charge of 

the debt alone exceeded 20 millions sterling in 1802, nnd 
the cost of tho army and navy was about 23} mil lion a sterling, 
making together 43} nulHun-* sterling out of a total outlay of 
71 millions sterling, or about Of per cent. And in theeo figures 
we a jo not including tho cost of tho Ministry of Finance, nur the 
extraordinary expenditure upon the army and navy. Neither are 
wo including tho cost to the country of the excessive inconvertible 
paper money. The war alone caused that paper money to bo in- 
creased 40 milliou 9 sterling, and if there is to be a withdrawal of 
this increase, tho debt must be increased at least as much. 

The receipts, as already stated, amounted to 70,371,000/., being 


an increase over tho previous year of somewhat over $ mil- 
lions sterling. But tho Controller of the Empire frankly 
udmits that a large part of this increase is nominal. Owing 
to an increase in tho dutios upon spirits, and to an altera- 
tion in the mode of collecting those duties, a portion of the 
drink revenue for iSrii was not collected until 1882, so that 
tho rovenuo of the latter year has benefited ot the expense of tlwr 
former. Again, tho tobacco duty was raised at the beginning o 3 f 
1S83, aiul in anticipation of this the manufacture of tobacco was 
greatly increased in 1SS2, with the result that the latter year 
benefited al the expense of the year just ended. Thus, we And 
that 1882 benelitod at th« expense of tho year immediately pre- 
ceding, and of the yeav immediately following, and that thus a 
portion at least of tlm increased revonuo was temporary, and due 
to artificial causes. Of the total increase, considerably more than 
one-half is due to tho spirit duties. Since the outbreak tff the war 
with Turkey, the spirit duties have been raised fully 40 percent., 
and, as a necessary consequence, the yield has considerably increased. 
But, as was to have been expected, tho consumption of spirits has 
been considerably checked. As drunkenness was formerly too 
prevalent in Russia, the ultimate consequence of enforced toinpe- 
1 ance will doubtless bo beneficial to the country from every point 
of view ; but the immediate sheet threatens to ho prejudicial to 
tho exchequer. Hitherto, ns usod to bo said of ourselves, tho 
Russians have drunk themselves out of their di Hie ill ties. Com- 
pared with 1873, however, 1882 shows a decided falling oil' iu the 
consumption of apirits. It would seem, therefore, that a further 
elevation of the duty would diminish the rovenno. Yet, as the 
expenditure continues to increase, more revenue is required. The 
effect of constant and rapid increase of tho Customs* duties in 
checking consumption is still more marked. 1882, it is true, 
showed a considerably larger Customs’ revenue than 1881 ; but, on 
the other hand, it gave a smaller revenue tlmu iKSo, although 
there bad been a considerable increase in tho duties in the 
meantime. 'When it is recollected that a surtax of Jo per cent, 
was imposed upon all the Custom* dutios in 1882, an increase 
of less Ilian a million over 1881 and of 350,00 u/. over tin* 
average of 1880 and 18S1 is exceedingly small, and shows that 
hero also the limit of taxation has really wen reached. Further- 
more, the per.-oiial and t he land taxes show a lulling oil. With 
the single exception of 1880, they yielded less in 1882 than in 
any of the previous nine years. Tho peasants aro unable to pay 
tlm Land-tax, as augmenting arrears prove; and they, as well ns 
the working classes, are also falling into arrear on account of the 
Poll-tax. Indeed, their difficulties compelled tho Government 
last your to grant concessions in regard to both these taxes. 
Altogether, in spite of tho artificial increase in tho spirit duties, 
the tobacco duties, ami one or two other items, the evidence 
afforded by tho Report of the Controller of tin* Empire goes to 
con Arm what wo have lately observed, th»iL the limit of taxation iu 
Russia is nearly, if not quite, reached The most earnest etlbrts 
made by the Government fail, even for ft single year, to keop the 
expenditure down to the level of revenue. And ns soon as pres- 
sure is relaxed, temporary retrenchment is followed by increased 
outlay, while additions u» taxation chnrk consumption, and the 
most important taxes uiuitocd give a diminishing yield. 


REVIEWS. 


MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF THOMAS 
IfECKKT. —VOL. VI.* 

rniTIS volume of Material* for the History of Tho man Thcket — 

T 1 lie sixth volume of the whole collection, tho second of the 
lCpiztohe- bus no introduction beyond a short note explanatory ol 
the appearance of an index at the end. As there is u third volume 
of tho Kyiniuhc to com**, and yet another of biography, the place 
chosen lor the index is certainly a strango one. But we loom that 
it is the phieo aligned to it by the late editor, Canon Robertson, 
who was at Ricked by a sudden and fatal illness as the Iftst sheet 
wAs p^ing through tho press. Wliat were his reasons for so 
placing the index can only he conjectured; but it is suggested 
that, ron.-sr.iuus of failing "strength) and apprehending that tho 
remainder of tho work would be left for othcis to finish, he desired 
to mark off, as by a distinct boundary, that part, of tlm work which 
he hud executed with his own hand. Whatever may have boon 
his motive, it was right to aspect his arrangement, and to leave 
his index in tho place he chose for it. But wo trust thatthe 
editors of the volumes now in preparation will not therefore 
this part of tlm work us entirely distinct Jt will be intolerable 
to have two volume of the VI pistol te indexed together with four 
volumes of Lives, while the lust volume of Kpislolcfi has nn index to 
itself, or in com men with the last volume of biography. Either / 
there must be 11 common index to tho whole eight volumes, or tho / 
three volumes of letters must have an iudex of their own. Perhaps ' 

• Material* for the History of Thomas lift-bet, A rchbi&hnp of Canterbury 
Canonized by Pojw Alexander ///., .v.o. 1173). Edited by £ame» Cnthrui 
loltfutMin, M.A., Cynon of Canterbury. Vol. VI. (Epistles CCXXVlL- 
1 )XXX.) Published by tho Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the blaster of the Kolia 
London : Longmans & Co. > Trllbnor & Co. Oxford : Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. .Black; DoUglas & 
Jb'oulis. Dublin ; Thom & Co. 188a. 
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it would be well to have both ; at any rate, tho present index is j 
Inadequate as a guide through the mazeB of the correspondence, i 
Under the names of the writers we ought to have had lists of their 
Hjmtola, eo that one could easily refer to a letter by any given 
writer, as Herbert of Boshatn, or John of Salisbury. Under the 
head “ Herbert of Bonham " wo do indeed find a reference to 

letters written in the Archbishop's name ” in the fifth volume. 
’Tout there are in the present volume three letters by Herbert in 
the Archbishop's name, four in the name of other people, and one 
in his own, to which no reference is given. If we want to pick 
out his lettera, or those of the Archbishop himself, or of John of 
Salisbury, from among the mass, we have to go through the table 
of contents, and there we meet constantly with that detestable 
. form Idem ad oundem,” which ought by this time to be abolished. 
In the case of Ep. ccccviii. this has led to an error, the letter 
referred being not from Thomas, the “ Idem ” in question, but 
from Pope Alexander. There is also an error in tho entry in tho 
index: — “ Eudes, Count of Brittany . . . accuses floury of 
having seduced his sister.” it was the daughter of Eudes — “ filiam 
ejus virginem, quam illi pacis obsidem dederat ” — by an (illegiti- 
mate) half-sister of Henry’s mother. We will add tho expression 
of a hope that tho editor of tho forthcoming volurno will be a little 
more liberal of help in the way of side-notes, of which, as wo 
have observed in a former article, Canon Robertson was very 
chary. In making those remarks, we have no wish to depre- 
ciate tho work of tho late editor, to whom all students of 
twelfth-century history and literature owo a deep debt for 
his having brought into order the hitherto confused and un- 
intelligibly-arranged mass of letters relative to tho great contro- 
versy between tho King and tho Archbishop, und whoso death 
before the completion of his valuable labours all must regret. We 
only suggest that in a few points of detail his plan might be im- 
proved upon. 

Tho present portion of the correspondence opens about the 
middle of 1 166 with two letters from John of Salisbury, t lien still in 
exile on the Continent, to Master Rtululf Niger of Poitiers — in 
plain English, Half Block- written shortly after the famous Htorm 
of excommunications at Vezelay. It is evident that Radulf had 
observed that the excommunicates were not generally shunned as 
they should be — hero tho immortal quotation from tho Jackdaw of 
lthcima will obtrude itself upon tho memory, but we forbear. 
John of Salisbury takes tiro matter calmly : — 

Quod illi non evilmitur quos dominus CantuuriensiH denuntinvit 
mumcatuM, non tain ipsuin hud it quam illon qui eis eoumuininuut. 

In his heart John evidently regretted that the Archbishop had 
taken such violent uction, and ho is cuieful to aver that ho had 
nothing to do with it : — 

Ego sc io, quod ncqne In feronda sentonlia priascns fui, nequa dc coimlio 
nu-o mil do (ouM'ienlia lata ost. Kt nccdum, l>co UfrLc, quosdaiu corum 
qui notati sunt novi, uoque, quod mem mcriin, vidi. 

Then hu half promises to uso his influence with tho Archbishop in 
favour of one of t he excommunicated Royal ministers, Richard of 
Ilehoster, Archdeacon of Poitiers; and in the meanwhile In* ad- 
vises his correspondent upon the dedicate -question of intercourse 
with tho Archdeacon. Tim perfect man, ho lays down, lias no in- 
tercourse with tho excommunicate, oven in verhi cotnmercio , save 
it ho to denounco his fault, much less in mens a, vel in ccrlma et 
rimilibut. But oven Elislia tho prophet did, out of regard for 
King Jehoshaplmt, reveal tho word of tho Lord to tho idolatrous 
King of Israel. And then there is the caao of Nnamtm in tho 
house of Rim mon, wlienco it is manifest “ quatenus imperibetos 
urget interdum reverentia publics potoetatis.” From all which 
the chari table conclusion is deduced that Radulf Niger may bold 
intercourse with his Archdeacon in tho hope of inlluencing him 
for good. The same spiritual precedents, with much tho same 
reasoning, reappear in a similar letter of counsel to tho celebrated 
Parisian professor of canon and civil law, Gerard Pucoilo, on the 
subject of his sojourn at Cologne, one of tho strongholds of 
, Frederick BarbaroHsa’s Anti pope. Here tho ca 90 of Naanum is 
' cited rather more doubtfully. Even Naaraan, it is observed, felt 
the necessity of obtaining tho Prophet's pardon and prayers before- 
hand — “ Si ergo tantum timuit gentilis, ignarus legis, quantum 
timero dibet philosophus C hrist ion us, doctor legis? ” Neverthe- 
less John concludes in favour of his friend’s conduct, which 
had been much discussed, “multi* accusantibuB, oxcusantibus 
puucis ” : — 

Mcum ilaquu consilium cst ot (lexifier i mu, ut inter MdihiiMtieos et hterc- 
ticcw Jidoni prmdtatis ct paccm, oa i.np^ntia et. moderations qu:w prosit. 
eei-IcHiap, in cujua fortnwe utiiitato ot naliilc personam vcslrum Doinimis ad 
ho* barbaros destinavit. 

^ tho subsequent history of Gerard Pueello goes to prove how 
‘•^^Engeroua it is to bow down iu the bouse of Kim mon. The result 
of Gerard’s taking up his abode in the schisumtical city of Cologne 
was that he accepted a benefice from the schismatics, and had 
much ado to put himself lifrht again with tho Pope, whose absolu- 
^ tioTjt. he only obtained on condition of pronouncing a formal con- 
/ /damnation of the schism and giving up the benefice. Thomas of 
' Canterbury himself, though he exerted his iniiuence with the 
Pope in favour of Gerard Pueello, writes a etorn refusal to tho 
Budiopof Worcester, who after the renewed fuhaiimtion of excom- 
munications on Palm Sunday and Ascension *Day, 1169, had 
begged permission “ excoromunicatis coimuunicare.” The letter is a 
line piec^ of fiery rhetoric, and would wiu our admiration were it 
not for* the remembrance of what, to a modern mind, seems the 
general unreasonableness of Thomas's proceedings. | 


On the lay side of the dispute, however, unreasonableness 
came out in cruel aud savage action. Sympathy with King Usury 
is seriously checked when we are reminded, by a letter from the 
Archbishop to tho Popo, liow, by an act of despotism worthy of 
any Oriental priuce,' the King drove into exile all tho kin of 
Thomas, clerk and’ layman, women atj<Lchildfen, small and great. 
Many, writos tho Archbishop, have died in exile; many still await 
the mercy- of God, in hunger and thirst, iu cold and naked- 
ness J11 another letter, from a “quidara amicus,” we get tho 
well-known picture of Henry in "on© of his tits of rage— “solito 
furore succensus "—tearing off his garments, pulling the silk 
coverlet from his bed, and sitting down aud gnawing the straw. 
The writer goes on to describe the curious incident of the King 
stopping some Templars who were about to salute lliohard of 
lie heater, “dicens nolle 00s exoommuuicato osculum dare" — a 
sign that excommunication was not altogether ineffective. It is 
unpleasant to read iu the next letter how a lad who was inter- 
cepted with Papal letters had liis eyes nearly gouged out to make 
him coufiis* from whom lie received the papers — “ in arcto fui sad 
positum, digitis ad oculos eruendos appositis usque ad effusionem 
sanguinis, ot aqua calida per os injecta, donee confilerelur so lit- 
toras a magistro lloriborto [Herbert of Bosh am J accopisse.” 
Further on in the same year, n 66, John of Salisbury, commenting 
on the silouce of his correspondents in England, infers that they 
are bo oppressed that they dare no longer even complain ; they 
are in the ca^o of schoolboys, whoso masters ilog them first iuto 
crying and then iuto silence. It is touching to seo that when 
John of Salisbury cast, about for a parallel to the oxtreme tyranny 
of King Henry, it was evidently in his own schoolmasters that he 
found it. 

There are many letters of great interest and importance, ranging 
over the period from John of Oxford’s mission at Romo to the ex- 
communication of the Bishop of London and others in 1169. The 
much-discusRed Papal letter authorizing the Archbishop of York 
to crown King Henry’s son will of course attract tho readers 
attention. It is hero assigned to tho date of Juno 17, 1167, a 
time when the Pope was in the utmost distress from the siege of 
Rome by tho Emperor, aud was therefore probably anxious to retain 
King Henry’s friendship at almost any prico. In a note the late 
editor has observed that the doubts suggested by the Absence of 
the letter from the Vatican MS. “seem to be overpowered by 
the authority of other MSS.” At any rate Lingard went too far 
in hU dogmatic assertion, “It is a manifest forgery.” How closely 
interwoven were the fortunes of tho King and the Archbishop - 
with thoso of the Popo and tho Emperor has been sot forth 
by Milman in a passage which will readily recur to the mind 
on glancing over these letter*. We find John of Salisbury in- 
quiring of Gorard Pucelle, “ an aliquid postea certurn acoap*- 
ritis do expedition impovatoris, et vestro Coloniensi” (*.«. Reginald, 
the schistnaiicul Archbishop of Cologne). Wo read tho English 
Archbishop’s rejoicings over tho discomfiture, as yet only kuown 
by rumour, of the ex-princeps - — so he stylos Frederick — who in 
the hour of his triumph at Rome has seen his host smitten down 
by the pestilence. John of Salisbury utters a prayer that He who 
has roDiilscd “ the Teutonic tyrant” in confusion from Iho City — 

“ ah Urbo ’’ — wijl of His grace load back the King of the English.- 
into the right way. Again and again tho writers revert to this 
destruction of Frederick Barbarossa’s army by the Roman pesti- 
lence, a destruction which impressed men m thoso days as the 
destruction of Napoleon’s Grand Army by the Russian winter 
impressed men within our own century. Tue late of “ Fredericas 
ox- Augustus,” cast down from his high estate, “miser, sod nulli 
miaerabilis,” is held up os a warning to Kinglfenrv; tho Scrip- 
tural parallel of Sennacherib is of course frequently cited ; and 
whou in 1169 it is rumoured that “tho Teutonic tyrant” has 
the gout, tho image with tho clay leet which Nebuchadnezzar 
saw in his dream at once suggests itself to John of Salisbury’s 
memory. The epithet “ ex- Augustus ” applied to Frederick 
occurs not infrequently; but the Antijuipa , whom one wcAdd 
expect to find in company with tho ex- Augustus, does uot, as far 
os wo have seen, appear under tlmt name. 14 II a? res i arc ha 
Cvomensis ” is John of Salisbury’s description of the Antipope 
Guy of Groinn. It ia worth noting that tho title lttx Anglic? , 
which later on was formally adopted by King John, was already 
in uao, though it had not yet driven out tho older style of Hex 
Antjlorum. Thomas, who must have boen familiar with poiut.s 
of etiquette, seeing to uso either form indifferently, Tho term 
ecvlcxixi Anglicana , which iu the next century was to appear in tbo 
Great Charter, occurs perpetually, though tho ecclcsia Avglorum 
kuown to Rope Gregory aiyi Ike da. is also still to be found, (hi 
one point wo crave for more light. John of Salisbury, still watch- 
ing with eager interest tho waning fortunes of the whimaticu* 
ex-Augwd.ua, and predicting that all Frederick’s “accomplices” - 
tho whole Imperialist or Ghibolin party, in fact— will lull with 
him, draws an illustration freon tho nthmachia : — 

Nam cl iu ritlimncliia hidcriliiim hoc jocus, ubi quotient nuhilur 

pv ran 1 Is intcrrcptn, toticfie I'onciduuL Intern rjun. 

Ducangc, as the editorial note tells, us, has explained that 
ryt.hnuu.hvi means modular um .wu numa orum ccrtame.n, and lilts re- 
ferred the inquirer to a chapter of John of Salisbury's \jhdycratku* 9 
“where, however, neither tho word, nor any description of the 
game answering to that in tho text, is to»be found.” Something 
akin to the building of card-houses would seem to be noarer the 
mark. We trust that some searcher into antiquity may yet be 
able to throw light upon the nature of the jocoso game of rith- 
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machia t with which — we would fain indulge tho fancy— tho 
youthful John of Salisbury may have solaced such momonts as he 
could auntch from the domination of tyrant schoolmasters. 

Our Inst quotation shall be from St. Thomas of Canterbury 
himself, for tho sake of a curious personal nlluaion which might 
easily escape the reader if it were not pointed ‘out to him by the 
editor. King David lias uttered a complaint ‘that tho drunkards 
made songs upon him, or, aa«the Vulgate has it, u in mo psallobant 
qui bibebant t imim.” Tills t«tt Thomas, complaining^ Cardinal 
Otho of bia opponents among the bishops, applies to himself, 
varying it thus — 1 u psallit in nos otiam qui non bibit vinum. w 
At lint this seems point lens; but in a note Canon Robertson has 
suggested the probable allusion. The Archbishops especial 
antipathy, Gilbert Eoliot, Bishop of London, was a vegetarian and 
a total abstainer — “ vinurn vel carnes non gustuns,” Bays William 
Fitzstephon. Jfoncn tho sting of '* psallit in nos qui non bihit 
vinura. Tho modern reader, unless ho happens to bo familiar 
with tho medieval tone of thought, will probably bo inclined to 
ceusure this fashion of doaling with Scripture os flippant and 
irreverent for an archbishop and an aspirant to saiutHhip and 
martyrdom, more especially ns there are peculiarly solemn 
associations connected with the Psalm thus, ono may almost say, 
travestied ; and yet in this censure he would be unjust. Tho 
devout man of mediaeval times was, without a thought of ir- 
reverence, as froo in his handling of Scriptural phrases and his 
twisting of texts to tit his own circumstances as ever was tho 
Puritan of later days. The apparent irreverence in both cases 
springs from that thorough belief in tho Jiihle and in themselves 
combined which characterized alike the mcdimvalaud the Puritan 
saint. 


.10 UN IIKUKISG' 

I T is not enough that n novelist should conceive a powerful 
situation. Whether he succeeds or not in approaching tho 

t ier feet type must, in a groat measure, depend upon the means 
»y which his characters are developed and the chain of events 
that lead up to the situation put together. If the means he 
uses aro such as to violuto probability, or to mako us fool out of 
sympathy with those of his creations for whom the narration 
necessarily demands our sympathy and interest, then the story, 
however good the situation, fails as a whole. This sympathy need 
not necessarily bo a sympathy of approbation ; it ninv bo merely a 
.sympathy of comprehension, to borrow Do ljuincey r 4 distinction. 
VVe must be made to understand and foul with a charact oi ; lor 
without auch comprehension, whether of hero or villain, our 
interest in tho character is forfeited. This seems the fault of 
John Herring , otherwise n very well-told *h»rv. The main 
situation is excellent, tho style is rapid and vigorous through- 
out, while the reflections and comments aro full of .dircwdiioas 
and humour; but the failure in tho development of the story 
is pronounced, and cannot be completely condoned by any of 
the other virtues which Lho hook po.wes-.os in no high a deg ice. 
Our sympathy of comprehension in forfeited in both hero and 
heroine. Both nro made when tho strain of tho plot is upon 
*Iiem to act in such n way that, put ourselves as we will in 
thoir places and charaeteis, wo cannot conceive the conduct 
they variously pursue as possible. But before we attempt to 
justify such a view of the story, lot us express our thanks to t he 
author of John Herring for so pleasant a book. Those who agree 
with tho viow stated above, and wish the book better, cannot, hut 
at tho same time bo delighted with the wit of the comments, the 
reality and charm of the dialogue, and the correctness of the descrip- 
tions. No ono who takes up John Herring will bo likely to lay it 
aside unread, and even tho most inveterate skipper will find in it a 
spell to cliuin his wandering eyes. 

Let us try to roughly condense tho long series of stirring 
incidents set forth in John Hewing. * Tin -re was an old mail 
Hauled Cobblodick (of whom more hereafter) who lived with 
liia daughter inside a cromlech called the (Barit’s Table on Dart- 
moor. Tho girl slept inside, but. tho old man retired nt night 
to a cider-cask outside, because his dead wife haunted him if 
ho slept within. Tho cask was tied to one of the upright stones 
of tho cromloch. On tho night which begins the story, the 
cask was being rocked from side to side ro hs to woo <deep to 
the eyes of old Cobhledick. I'n fortunately, Miss Cobhledick 
rocked too hard. Tho cask broke its moorings and wont career- 
ing down the slope of Dartmoor, spilling old Cobhledick ah it 
went. Still more unfortunately, it took tho course of the coach- 
road from Okehampton, which crossed tulle moor near the cromlech, 
nod careering along it met. a post-chaise with two horses — “ leaping 
at thorn like a tiger at the throat of its prey,” as our author puts 
it. The coach is, of course, upset, and of course there is some ono 
killed. Who better than the heroines father ? The daughter is 
thus left to the protection of tho thiad occupant of the carriage, 
who is naturally ^ a total stranger — a mere fellow-traveller— who 
has shared the hire of the carriage in the way people used to do 
fifty years ago, when the event took place. Iiero John Herring 
ana heroine Mirello are thus left on the moor together ; but it is 
a long’ while yet before they will be able to get into tho requisite 
positions of marriage, murder, and suicide. Mirelle, it may be 
observed at once, is a girl of nineteen; her lather’s name was 
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Strange, but she prefers the more euphonious appellation of the 
Countess Uoreia de Oantalejo, This was her mother’s name, 
who hod married Mr. Strange, a Brazilian diamond merchant, 
for his rnonoy. Soon after her marriage she had brought 
her little daughter to Paris to educate her and to ©scape 
from Air. Strange, who had unpardonably insultdfi his wife’s 
dignity by marrying her. The mother lived in the great world 
of Paris on Mr. Srrauge’s handsome remittancou ; the daughter 
was brought up at tho Convent of tho Sacrd Coeur. She* 
did not see much of her mother, but still enough to imbibe 
tho most exalted notions of her own nobility of birth. The 
result of the good sisters’ teachings And her mother’s example 
was to make her a fervent Iioman Catholic, firmly bolioviug that 
her mother was a saint and her father a heretic and a vulgar 
monster who had taken advantage of her mother's poverty, but 
that she, at any rato, inherited nothing in tho WAy of race on her 
father's side. When Mirolle’s mother died, her father rflholvod to 
como home and settle in England, He went to Paris, took his 
daughter out of the convent, and brought her to Falmouth. He 
wan on his way to London when the accident occurred. Wes} 
Wyke was the only house near the scene of tho accident — a 
tumble-down old manor house belonging to the Battiahills, a 
decayed county family. Here tho dead man was carried, and 
here Mirelle and John Herring took shelter. As Mirelle had 
taken it into her head that John Herring was a commercial 
traveller, she considered it necessary to treat him with groat 
rudoueis, and to regard his protection of her as almost an in- 
sult. John Herring nevertheless persevered in liis kindness, which 
was soon to take a warmer colour, nmi did everything in 
his power to help Mirelle. lie arranged all her affairs, first rescu- 
ing the baggage from tho hands of old Cobhledick, who was 
found prowling among tho debris of tho post-chaise. Nothing, 
however, seemed lost. The will was of course in Mr. Stallage's 
desk. It had been made some years before, and constituted a 
ceil am Mr. Tram pleasure guardian and trustee of Mirelle till she 
reached tho ago of twenty-three. When old {Squire Battishill aud 
John Herring discovered this they were thunderstruck, for 
Tram pleasure was a rascally attorney of the moat approved typo 
of fiction. He had cheated poor Al r. Battishill almost out of his 
last penny, and, indeed, the whole of Cornwall and Devon rang 
with his malpractices. It was pretty certain that Mr. Trawpleiisuro 
would sink all his ward’s money in some bubble mining company 
aucli as ho delighted to finance. Even if Jolm Herring had 
wanted to burn tho will- and wo do not feel sure that he did 
not — ho could not have done so, fur as it lay ou the table in 
walked Air. Train pleasure junior und picked it up. There was 
therefore nu Lelp tor it, and Mirello 11ml her six thousand pounds 
had to he handed over to Mr. Tram pleasure. This was not very 
pleasant fur Alirello with her high-born feelings, for tho Tram- 
ploaames were hardly a polished family. Mr. Train pleasure 
senior was noisy, vulgar, and familiar; Air. Tram pleasure junior’s 
talk was of barmaids; Mrs. Tram pleasure, was fond of playfully 
addrt"->ifig her husband jh Mr. Tram ; whilo the girl Orange, though 
handsome and not aggressively ill-bred, wan jealous huJ vindictive. 
Though John Herring had pressing business ut Exeter, ho yet 
waited at West Wylm uikl kindly took the trouble to convey Mirello 
to tlie Tramploabures at Launceston. For this Mirello did not 
thank him, because, as sho gracefully expressed iton ono occasion, 
sho thought ho was a cummin voyageur. when he went 1111 thanked 
away, he put. a <*nrd into her hand tolling her sho might always 
count on his help. Sho thought ho was ottering her an advertise- 
ment of his business, and received it accordingly. When ho had 
gone Mirelle looked ut it, and found ho was an officer in a regi- 
ment that had served with great distinction at, Waterloo, i .ike 
Cadsby after ho had snubbed the l)uko in Air. Du Minirier’s pic- 
ture, sho felt annoyed at this. Alirello has not been long ut 
Launceston before she begins to fall in love with a certain 
Captain T re carrel, who is engaged to marry Miss Orange Tram- 
pleasure. This worthy is a blue-eyed captain of ‘militia and a 
Roman Catholic of old Cornish family, but of very small means. 
Captain Trwarrel must, marry money, and though he eeea he has 
made a conquest of Alirello, lie thinks Miss Orange tlie safer in- 
vosl mont on the whole. John Herring, now over bead and oars 
in l ive with Alirello, goes back to West Wyke, and finds that, in 
helping Mr. Battishill and his daughter Cicely, he will have a fine 
chuuce of extending his sphere of usefulness, no resolves to help 
thorn ; but the task is a difficult one, for Mr. Trampleasuro has 
mortgages on the whole estate, and Mr. BattishiU’s aflairs are in 
utter confusion. There seems no possibility of saving the estate. 

It must go, as Tram pleasure seems determined to foreclose. 

We must now explain the place occupied by the Cobbledicks in 
tho story. Grizzlcy, the father, and Joyce, the daughter, are 
represented as complete savages, survivals of neolithic man, 1 . 
maintain to our day all the manners, habits of thought, and forms 
of belief which characterized him. The Cobbledicks themselves 
have a sense of property, and of this they are very proud, as 
some of their cousins on the moor have not readied this 
pitch of enlightenment. The author in his preface assures us 
positively that such people existed in Devonshire till a few years 
ago. As we are thus denied the opportunity of doubting their exist* 
cnee, we can only humbly remark that they and their manners would* 
look less strange in a novel of Polynesian life. We ka\t, however, 
no desire to bandy probabilities with the author of John Herring, 
and at any rate the Cobbledicks are excellent vtrfgoks for a good 
deal of quiet irony at the expense of the antiquan&s. The purpose 
for which the Gonbledicks are introduced into the story becomes 
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evident when the girl Joyce, who had attached herself to John 
Herring (for reasons too long to be given here), shows him 
where* to find a certain tin box — part of Mr. Strange’s luggage— 
which old Griczloy had picked up on the night of the accident 
and buried inside the cromlech. This puts Mr. John Herring 
iifto a difficulty, and ho resolves to erect a private and secret 
Court of Chancery within his own breast, and to nominate himself 
^ftirclle’s guardian. That his action is not a right one, the 
author recognises by making John Herring's miseries turn on 
this event; but tho folly and want of moral sense iu what ho 
does cannot bo artistically set right thus, because his action 
is quite unintelligible, and inconsistent with his character. No 
man of sense qud honour, as Herring is represented, couid have 
acted the fool’s part he acts. If ho acred from passion his 
course might possibly bo understood; but he does not, he 
deliberate profoundly. It may be asked, what was ho to do P 
Certainly not what ne did do. Are there not courts of law; 
or could be not have lodged tho contents of the box iu the hands 
of some third person P Rut whether a good answer can lx* nt 
oneo found or not does not matter; that is tho author’s busi- 
ness. If he could not find a satisfactory way out. of tho difficulty, 
he should not have created the situation in the way lie lit*. 
Though it is impossible to take much interest iu John Herring 
liiuiself after ho has proved of so unreal a nature, the story still 
continues full of interesting events. Those we will leave our 
readers to iiud out for themselves. 

It is needless to wish John Herring success, for that is secured 
to any work by tho author of Mehulah. Still we do so, und wish 
further that, it may not bo long before he gives to tho world 
another West of England Romance. 


THE PARISH OF TAX WOOD.* 

D U. MAODUl’F tells a good story of Dr. Chalmers, 44 the 
simplicity of whose character was out of accord with the rush 
and torrent of his magnificent, verbiage.” On one occasion l ho great 
orator had been invited to address a primitive prayer-mooting in a 
remote Highland parish. The parochial minister begged us a 
personal favour that the distinguished visitor would .speak down 
to the intelligence of his flock, and use only the simplest words 
and sentences. Chalmers good-naturedly assented, and began 
with this easy and unstudied sentence 44 My friends, I have 
been specially asked, in addressing you to-night, to avoid tae 
technical nomenclature of scholastic theology.” So when in one 
of the first paragraphs of I >r. Macduff's* preface we find him tails 
of 44 excogitating the series” of papers, we had terrible fore- 
bodings of a Scottish formality of pulpit Btyle, with a Homeric 
mtersporsion of such sonorous words us tho 44 Mesopotamia ” which 
churned a venerable parishioner when listening to a candidate for 
a cure. We aro glad to say that we have been moat ugrcoably 
disappointed. Dr. Macduff has written a delightful little volume, 
ua true to tho life ns it is picturesque in its subjects. We fancy 
that we can recognize something of its scenes and scenery, whether 
they he actually laid in 44 tho pnesby tcry of Forglon ” or no ; 
and wo are sure, if we may trust early reminiscences, that 
tho types which ho illustrates aro singularly faithful. Books 
of tho kind, when they uro pleasantly and simply written, 
have a strange fascination, at all eVonts for Scotchmen. We 
like to refresh our memories of former days by references to such 
genuinely Scotch authors as 44 Christopher North” or tho hito 
l>r. Norman McLeod. As devoted to the fathorland as Wnltcr 
Scott, they loved the humbler classes of their fellow-countrymen, 
und not a few of tlieir descriptions hold a place in our affections 
with the interior of tho Mucklebackit’a cottage in The Antiquary , 
or with The Cotter's Saturday Kight . We shall bo inclined to add 
this unpretentious little volume to the standard authorities on 
these favourite subjects. In dwelling on the memories of the 
urish of Tax wood, though it strikes us that tho namo is not very 
appily chosen, Dr. Macduff translates us back to an earlier world 
** which is being left behind by modern innovations. It comes to us 
with a savour of the lavender and strong-smelling herbs which 
the old women of the parish, in their scarlet cloaks and 44 mutches ” 
— the rnfftcb, we may say, was an old-fashioned and stiffly-starched 
cap— used to carry to tho kirk by way of anti-soporifics. These 
ancient matrons, as Dr. Macduff reminds us, used to sit literally 
at tho feet of tho minister, and make themselves comfortable on 
the pulpit steps. Ho describes tho golden ago of a fortunate and 
highly favoured parish, when the railways as yet bad hardly 
broken ground, ana where the local and self-concentrated life had 
still nn intense local vitality. The poople of Taxwood were 
fortgpate in a 14 laird” who lived peaceably at home and 
^“Ipent his rental generously among Lis tenants and neigh- 
bours. They were fortunate in a schoolmaster who cherished 
the lambs of the flock, and who kept them by kindness fairly 
within bounds when their youthful spirits threatened to become 
i exuberant. They were fortunate in a clergyman who to his 
/ spiritual gifts united a considerable share of cultivation with 
much of the harmless worldly wisdom of the serpent. And they 
were doubly fortunate in the presence of tho minister’s sister, who 
laid everytmng, from his poultry-yard to his purso, under contri- 
bution dbr ner charities, and who went about the homes of the 
parish like a ipinisteriag angel. Unpretending as the pictures may 
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be, to paint these worthy people to the life demands no little 
shrewdness of observation, considerable power of mental analysis, 
with a combination of rarer faculties. And in the picture* we 
have quaint drollery as well as kindly satire ; and, while each baa 
some fascination of its own, one at feast is wonderfully pathetic. 

The minister is, o( course, the most prominent figure. As wo 
know nothing of the personal history of * Dr. Macduff wo cannot 
say whether thorn is any KoJf-portraitftve in it. If we suspect as 
much, it is Only because we happen to remember that the Doctor 
has written the romantic Story of n Shell; and Mr. Erskine, of 
Taxwood, is described as possessing a remarkable collection of 
shells and sea treasures. Once mounted On that favourite hobby 
of his he was apt to pivo it the reili, till, 41 if it were possible that 
ho could ever be voLed a bore, it was when a dull phlegmatic 
company were gathered round the mahogany cabinet,” and 
when ho assumed that his listeners were interested like him- 
self. Be that as it may, tho Reverend Mj\ Krskine was a 
type of tho cultivated Scotch clergyman of the higher class. lie 
had tome small means of his own, so that ho could indulge in 
a well-selected library and his sifter’s calls on bis purso could be 
answered conveniently and promptly. He had the gift of speaking 
straight to the hearts of Ins nock, and he brought discretion os well 
as earnestness to the round of his parochial visitations. But after 
all, the best of clergymen, however effectively drawn, must be of a 
some what commonplace character. Ho can bo of no particular 
ago or country. A more original tvpo, bccauso it is more strictly 
•Scottish, is .the 44 ministers roan.* As Dr. Macduff remarks in 
some of those formal sentences which, notwithstanding prognosti- 
cations from the preface, are the exception, and not tho rule, 44 This 
satellite in Scottish memo life occupies n position altogether 
unique. Ho is worth little if he does not bulk os an important 
persouogu ; his importance expanding in compound ratio with 
advancing years of service.” I11 the first place, lie must be of un- 
impeachable character. lie must bo an accomplished gardener 
and a good practical farmer. lie must bo a capable groom and 
coachman. Aud, above all, be must have a certain readiness of 
diplomatic tact, since he is constantly in relation with members of 
tho congregation who come in search of the minister when the 
minister may bo otherwise engaged, in these circumstances it is 
bnrdly in human nature that tho man should not strive to become 
the master. And nothing is more significant of the moral 
strength of Mr. Erskine than the fact that Dan MacOlaslma 
came to acknowledge his supremacy, although Don’s self-sufficiency 
aud self-assurance were his besetting sins; and though their 
relations had necessarily begun iu bis instructing the minister in 
farming. There is an excellent sketch of Dan doing the honours 
of the manse, or at all events of its cartshcds and stables, when a 
deputation of clorgymon from the adjoining parishes came for tho 
annual school-examination. Scarcely less important than the 
minister’d factotum was the schoolmaster. Indeed in Scotland 
the schoolmaster very frequently is, or at least was, a minister 
who had missed parochial preferment by soma lack of oratorical 
gilts or readiness. When bin humiliation ns a 44 stickit stibbler ” 
had been forgotten — oule for ail explanation of tho phrase the 
story of Dominie Sampson in Guy Mannmng — he naturally 
assumed a doublo portion of self-importance. And, like Mr. 

M delay, tho teaoher of Taxwood, he usually tilled a plurality of® 
offices, for which he was pretty .sure to be exceptionally well 
suited, as they conveniently eked out his scanty salary. Thus Mr. 
Mclnlay wu* clerk of the sessions, in which capacity his services 
wore invaluable. But ho scarcely figured to so much advantage 
ns precentor or leader of the sacred melodics. He had neither 
voice nor ear, but, on the other hand, ho had chrftuic attacks of 
bronchitis. And though the 5/. of income attached to tho office 
was of importance to him, and though he was universally beloved 
and appreciated even by his victims, it becaiuo necessary at last to 
suggest his resignation, when the laird had to charge bupelf with 
the dolicate duty. # # 

We said that there was a good deal of pathos in the sketches, 
and nothing is more prettily pathetic than the story of the rela- 
tions of the laird with the little child of his gardener. That it 
is ono of the actual reminiscences of the author we cannot doubt 
for a moment. The laird had lost his only son and heir, and, 
although a couple of daughters were loft to console him, yet he 
had a general craving for affection, und was exce^Rely loud of 
children. The gardener’s little daughter had stolen insensibly 
into bis heart. Neither, the old man nor the infant had any con- 
sciousness of tho social distance between them, and Daisy would 
slip her tiny band into bis, and become his companion in his 
strolls among the fruit-trees and flower-beds. The laird loved his 
dugs, and his dogs loved their master ; but they wero far more 
attached to tho little girl. It is a delightful touch of natural 
sentiment, and there is a charming little engraving illustrative of 
it, in tha description of the child's friendship with the most 
crossgrained member of the kennel. 44 4 Surly * was dull, sulky, 
vicious, unprepossessing, with Wear eyes and hideously underhung,” 
and he even kept hia indulgent muster at a distance. Like the 
cynical philosopher whom he resembled in character, Surly Jived 
in a tub, though under compulsion, and nobody dared come within 
the compass or his chain. But Daisy hod cast her innocent spells 
over him, so that sho 44 was allowed every imaginable liberty, 
hugging him by the neck, getting inside hia hiigo tub of a 
domicile (a new, but very faithful, rendering of 'Beauty and 
the Beast’), the bairn iu child-deiight bidding the laird de- 
fiance from her house of refuge.” As tho best of us are so often 
cut off and garnered young, poor Daisy sickens and dies. During 
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'll# wiring illueMtlie laird ie indefatigable in bis attentions to 
bin favourite, bringing her flowers and hot-house grapes by way of 
offoriags of sympathy. He has no heart to follow the funeral 
tmib' further than the gate of the burial-grouud ; and “ not long 
aft# a tombstone, with a slab of white marble inserted, was 
erected over a tiny grave. Thcro was no name given ; only— 

TO A T/WKD, T/)VEI.y, AND LOVINO.. HULD, 

with the touching Biblo words beneath — 

And was unt* him as a daughter. " 

Next to tbo schoolmaster iqid the minister's man, nothing is 
more graphic than the sketches of some of the “Mothers in 
Israel M of tbo parish. These at least are photographed from the 
life, for we are told that tho heads illustrating the text are strik- 
ing resemblances, as we can easily believe. Those old ladies had 
strong individualities of their own, with a quaint and ingenuous 
habit of expressing themselves. A necdotee torn away from their 
context are seldom telling ; and yet we may venture to repeat ono 
or two. One of these old women was speaking to the author of a 
clergyman who had been famous in her younger days. She was 
expatiating on tho richnoss of his ministerial gifts, nud on the 
figure ho niado in memorable appearances when he tilled the pulpit 
of Taxwood. Tho description, graphic throughout, wound up 
as follows: — “And he was vicious nt a* times, but espaiciully at 
the amicmnients." While another of a softer spirit oppressed her- 
self unconsciously almost like Sir Walter Scott, when, after laying 
poor John Balluntyno iu the (liioyfriara Churchyard, lie said that 
thenceforth the sunshine con Id never seem so bright to him as before. 
u The first time,” said Jenny, “ that I cam’ out o’ my cottage-door, 
I thocht the grass was nae lunger green, the sky nao lunger blue, 
and tho sun nao langur gowd. 1 thocht a' about mo was the colour 
o' RSihod." And wo think we have said enough to semi our renders 
to a book which, while showing unusual pnwom of observation, is 
written with equal simplicity and deep earnestness of feeling. 


IN THE COMPANY’S SERVICE.* 

mutt Indian Mutiny lias supplied materials for move than ono 
X tolerable novel and tho inino is not yut exhausted. Hut it is 
perhaps a defect in tho story now before us that tho scene is laid 
in a Presidency which was never involved in tho general 
conflagration. Tbo Bombay army, with partial exceptions, 
did not swell the ranks of the insurgents at iJelhi or elsewhere ; 
aud the treasuries of Deccau coll ecto rates were not looted, nor 
had the collectors, ns Mr. Blight would put it, to lice for their 
lives. This deprives the author of the opportunity of dealing with 
rebellion on a wide scale, or of describing, for instance, the 
heroism and endurance which practically converted frail palisades 
and a (‘rumbling Residency into a first-class fortress, proof against 
all assaults. Still them is no absolute lack of striking episodes 
and hairbreadth escapes ; while accuracy of detail about the 
station, the fort, tho cantonmont, and the social life of their 
residents always imparts liveliness to tho narrative. The un- 
travellod Englishman is not ensnared, the Anglo-Indian expert is 
not offended by misleading dates and titles, by mangled mimes, or 
^y tho union of incompatible functions in a caricature of one and 
the same official. Then it is always gratifying to have a faithful 
picture of a training institution that has long got beyond the pos- 
sibility of revolution, improvement, or decay. Wo do nut recollect 
any story in which the life of a cadet of tho East India Company at 
Addiscombe has been so well told, sinco tlie Peregrine J*ultuney of 
the late Sir John Kaye. The career of half a dozeu young 
men at what was onco the residence of Lord Liverpool, and then 
for years became the nursery of captains and politicians, is graphi- 
cally told. Tho mixture of school life and military discipline, the 
competition for tho Engineers and tho Artillery, iu which mathe- 
matics and drawing counted for much and tho classics foi little ; 
where to “ get tbo Engineers” was the grand object of the runners 
in the race ; the irregularities and their penal consequences; the 
half-yearly examination and parade of acquirement, and the 
address of the Chairman of the Court of Directors, made half in 
warning and half in encouragement, could only have been touched 
on by a man who rotaiued a clear recollection of his early days, 
and could recall facts without trueting too much on imagination 
to supply an hiatus. Nor can we doubt that several of the more 
prominent characters in (ho tule are sketohed from life. The 
Chairman of tho Court, who represented, not the military but 
the naval element of that body, will easily be recognizod. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the seminary, the public examiner, the 
portly sergeant, and Lady Monk, witl^ her brocade and feathers 
and her pink notes of invitation, are no lay figures. Wo think 
the author rather hard on a certain functionary of the India Office, 
now deceased, who figured on field days, and who is described as 
a mixture of pomposity and insolence, with the address and 
mauuers of a beadle. But the Addigcombe chapter, with its inci- 
dental and not incorrect allusions to Ilaileybury, revives two places 
which, with all their faults, their 11 anomalous ” and u illogical ” and 
“ indefensible” positions, sent forth the soldiers and the civilians 
who founded and consolidated that Empire of which, by the latest 
and most enlightened teaching, the average British householder is 
led to think he ought to be half ashamed. 

But the fife in cadets’ quarters is very soon exchanged for 
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tbs bungalow and tbo caotonpients of the Western President^ 
of India. The principal character in the* story are naturally 
those same cadets developed into soldiers of the Artillery end 
the Lino. Alan Douglas is one of a large family, who, , but 
for the patronage of a judicious and friendly Director, would 
have gone into tbo Church. David Robertson is an eccentric 
and 'Cynical Scotchman. Denning, though not exactly a Com- 
pany's hard bargain, is of more humble origin ; and we mast set 
down the depreciatory sketch of this personage to the infatuatrorff 
of the author, who somehow still believes in transmitted worth 
and the education and feelings of a gentleman born. But the real 
hero of tho story is Norman Farquhar, who tokca to a military 
career as a Brahman to his Hacred Thread, just " misses the Engi- 
neers,” and— though we are anticipating the end— dies like a 
soldier iu one of tlie opcodes of 1857. To these personages, when 
they onco start on active fife in India, must he added Dalmayne 
the Civil and Superior Judge, by no means a copy of Jqp Seeley 
but a man fully up to his work in ordinary times, and quite equal 
to the emergency which roused many a ono in a black coat to act 
as il 1 red were its natural colour; Norlham, a clear-headed, some- 
what sceptical doctor, who does not talk broad Scotch, like tlie 
typical surgeon of so many Indian Btories; the Rev. Mr. Smythe, 
a chaplain sleek and computable, and an inferior kind of Arch- 
deacon (Jntnlloy; Connelly, a sergeant, tuado thoroughly uncom- 
fortable by boiug promoted from the ranks to a commission, but, 
withal, plain-spokoii, soldierlike, and honest; and a few other 
minor characters. Tho ladies are represented by Airs. Smythe, 
th« vulgar but guod-natuied wife of the chaplain ; her daughter, 
neither a professional bounty nor a regular garrison hack; and 
Margaret Cuiiynghamc, the daughter of tho colonel commanding 
tlie station, who is a model of grace, dignity, good sense, and 
filial devotiou. Tho scene is laid mainly at Chotapoor, which, 
from its fort, cantonment, and other incidents, is certainly not 
Poona, but might bo meant partly for Bolguum or Dbarwar. Wo 
may observe, without hypercriticism, that the namo assigned to 
this ideal station had hotter have been compounded of two sub- 
stantives than of an adioctive and a substantive, Raiuporo, Nag- 
pore, Kislionpore, Doulatporc, Raghunathporo, and many others 
me examples. Gbotapoor, of course, is the little city, hut wo never 
heard of that or its opposite Burra poor in any part of India. Tho 
author may plead as u precedent Dudyparc, but that is admittedly 
a hybrid. However, given these personages, then a dinner at tlm 
commandant's, a ball at the judge’s, a cricket match, and souio dis- 
cussion about prospects and promotion follow ns a matter of course. 

But these rather well-worn topics are diversified by the outbreak 
of Iho Mutiny. First wo have rumours in tho bazaar. Tho be- 
haviour of the natives seems to have changed. Looks of defiance 
have succeeded to obsequiousness and respect, and we are reminded 
that little more than thirty years ago men travelled by palanquin 
and bullock-cart; that there were no telegraphs, though there 
was a regular monthly communication between England and 
India; and that the schotiische had only piat been introduced by 
some new arrival let loose from a London drawing-room. JSo the 
news of (ho outbreak at Meerut roaches Chotapoor to find the 
residents not wholly unprepared. The drivers of the batteries of 
artillery had shown symptoms of insubordination, and officers 
enme to dine at mess with their swords ready for use. A body of 
aimed malcontents headed by two traitorous Sepoys make for tho 
mcss-hou.se, but all insurrection is stopped for tho time by the 
activity of a comparatively unimportant character, who most 
properly cuts down tho leading man on the very steps of the 
verandah. Still the evil spirit is not utterly quelled. The resi- 
dents deem it advisable to take to tho fort, to repair its breaches, 
and to look up souio old guns more calculated to inspire dread 
iu the defenders than in the assailants. Tho Sepoy rogi incut 
at last openly rebels, and shoots down its commanding officer, 
who, like many others at that period, forfeits his life from a 
generous and misplaced confidence iu the loyalty of those 
whom he had looked on as his children. Norman Farquhar nar- 
rowly escapes the same fate, having gone out hog-bunting in 
tbo morning under the fooling that prompted so many ol our 
countrymen at tho same trying epoch. Tho ordinary station life • 
still went on m usual, until the rattle of musketry, the blazing 
bungalow, and the roar of gaol-birds let loose, announced to the 
mass of the community that the English rule had ceased fqj* a time. 

In the fort many of the better qualities of the residents are brought 
out, much as they are in the shipwreck in Mr. Tom Taylor's play 
of The Qocriand Route . But, failing the occurrence of some great 
tu/iing-point in the history of the Presidency, the author has to 
bring matters to a conclusion. And this is accomplished, not in 
the very happiest manner, by the following device. A certain 
contingent, we are told, had been send; from head-quarters, not to 
relieve the station of Chotapoor, bat to co-operate with a force 
somewhere in Central India, and' incidentally to keep duM*S'«* 
rising apprehended in one of our districts which bordered on the 
Nizam's country. This battery falls in, by mere chance, with the 
rebels already disorganized, and pounds them successfully with 
what is called round shot in one part of the story and blank 
cartridges in another. The judge, who, ihe colonel being, struck A 
down with paralysis, has assumed the direction of everything 
and everybody, military and civil, deems it indispensable to 
depute some active oilicer to communicate with this wandering 
battery, bring it to Chotapoor, and make the Xatiop, safe., 
lrarquhar starts on this errand, after taking leave of Margaret 
Cunynghame, who is evidently reserved fbr^otbe one else;; 
and, as he does not return within tbo period which the 
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doctor— din wneram —allows him for getting over the 
distance, the practised reader will at once conclude that, in 
the wards of the said doctor, “samcthing has gone urniss.” So 
Northern and the line adjutant set out on a cold night and 
with a waning moon, and come on the Imtlery just as it was 
engaging the rebel host in earnest and breaking it into fragments. 
But in joining his friend Alan Dougins and the Artillery camp, 
iJ'arquhar is hit by a stray bullet, and is soon in the hands of the 
doctor, and is laid on n camp-bed, from which we are certain ho 
never can rise in health. Many authors would have preferred to 
make the hero die while performing some deed of 44 derring do/’ 
to use a term of romance — cutting down a Mahrutta horseman, 
for instanco, or, with two or three others, charging a whole com- 
pany of rebels flushed with excitement and “loot.” But we 
gather from divers expressions that poor T'arquhar is intended for 
the gallant but unlucky man of bis generation, who dies by a 
stray shdt from an unknown hand, and not even at the capture of 
a “ potty fortress.” Farquhar is not the only man of that period 
who did his duty, died in discharge of it, was hardly oyer men- 
tioned in any public order or manifesto, or, if he survived, re- 
ceived neither praise nor ‘‘riband to stick in his coat.” When 
Farquhar, removed to the Fort in the splendid palanquin be- 
longing to the chaplain and sent on this errand, is duly cared 
for but dies with n letter from Margaret Ounyngliaine in his 
hand, tho other characters are soon disposed of. Margaret 
herself marries Alan Douglas. The chaplains daughter accepts 
the cautious and canny Duvid Robertson. Humbling, the hno 
udjutant, having for once in his life displayed some vigour, 
sinks back into ft club lounger, and shows that life is hardly 
worth living. Rahnayne, tin* judge, never marries but re- 
tires, makes no boast of his own wisdom and abiliLy in tho 
Mutiny, and has two pretty nieces who manage his houso. 
Northern, tho sceptical doctor, writes an excellent hook on 
tho pathology and treatment of tropicul diseases. Connelly, the 
sergeant, promoted to be a captain, poos back to his homo in 
Somersetshire. And the progress of civilization dwarfs OhuUiupor 
into a mere wayside station, with a clerk and a few porters. This 
result, wo must say, is tho very last thing which ought, to havo 
happened to a station which had 11 history, and a fort, and every- 
thing handsome about it. A railway would bo far more likely, 
especially on the plateau of Ibe Deccan, to elevate C-holnpour or 
uny other station, into a popular place, the residence of a Commis- 
sioner or a resort for invalids from tho damp and heat of the 
Concan. But wo attribute this error to a wish on tho author’s 
part to avoid identification of either himself, his characters, or his 
local fleonory. llo must not fmjcy himself a novelist with a power 
of devising varied plots and skilfully analysing characters ; but be 
had a story to toll ahout a perilous time in India, one of surplus 
errors partially retrieved, of splendid deeds accomplished by 
diplomacy and by arms, of fearful odds faced and overcome by 
dauntless equanimity, and of tho attitude taken up by those whom 
ho so\ oral times terms tho rulers or the master people. He 1ms 
told it, not ineffectively, and us far as wo can judge, without par- 
tiulity, acerbity, or misrepresentation. 
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in rhythm and structure, and, if a metaphor may bo taken from the stitar 
art, a simple Air, without progression, variation, or accompaniment. If we 
wish to make the essentials of a lyric still dearer to ourselves, we shall tied 
wo ore compelled to do so by negatives. It must not be In blank, nor in 
heroic verso ; savr*, indeed, whero a refrain, and a subtle repetition of the 
same word, gives lyrical impression, as in Tennyson's M Tears, idle tears,** 
and some of the Bongs in the Idylls of the King . It is not so severe in form 
as the sonnet ; tho poet!s touch is lighter even wheft his subject is grave ; 
a dirge like “Lychbw” cannot be sccotmtd! such, nor a sustained and 
lofty |K»cm like “ 1 have led her homeP* in 14 Maud.’* Some of our 
greatest poets have left no true lyrics, or none into which they have put 
their best work. Pope's only examples are a burlesque, an imitation of 
Horace, written when he was a mem ctflld, and a paraphrase, also from the 
Latiu [ret, curiously enough, both of these last two examples am given iii 
this volume designed to present “tho perfection of English lyrics ’*1]% 
Gray affords um none ; no adequately characteristic specimen can be culled 
froni Spenser, or more than onu or two from Milton, though the former lived 
so near in tiiuu to Shakspeare and Ben Jon son, lyrists if any were, and 
the latter liu:» been justly termed “inventor of harmonies,*’ so keen was 
his dense of song. 

That the author of “ Tho Bard” and “ Tho Progress of Poetry • 
affords no example of tho lyric is an assertion which can hardly mil 
to astonish, perhaps to provoke, the simple-minded reader. But the 
editor has drawn a hard-and-fast lino between tho ode and the 
lyric, though he allows that 41 those who inBiet on tho original 
meanings of words may perhaps And it difficult to distinguish ” 
between the two. He cites w ith approval a modern definition of 
tho ode as “ any strain of enthusiastic and exalted lyrical verse, 
directed to u fixed purpose, and dealing progressively with 
one dignified theme"; and then he goes on to define the 
lyric in iho words already quoted. An odo, therefore, must 
bo lyrical; but a lyric is something very different from an 
ode; just as every gooao is an animal, but every animal 
is not n goose. The distinction strikes us as a little difficult, 
and more than a little fanciful, though this may, of course, arise 
from a want of clearness in our own spiritual discernment rather 
than from anv confusion in our editor’s notions of words and 
things. But liis own illustrations of bis own definitions only 
servo to increase our perplexity. While justly condemning Popes 
I absurd “Odo to St. Cecilias Day,” ho still, as wo have soon, allows 
i it to bo a lyric ; yet ho will not grant this indulgence to Dryden's 
“Alexander’s Feast,” written for the sarno purpose-' so at least wo 
presume, for he does not include it in his selections, and we must 
not suppose him to rate it ns a bad piece of work. Again, he 
prints Campbell’s “ Jlohenliudon,” but discards Drayton’s “ Agin- 
court ’’—one of the finest battle-pieces in our language, and a lyric 
surely if tho other be. All narrative and ballad poems arc ex- 
cluded ; “ Lycidas ” must not be printed because it is a dirge ; yet 
we find Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” which is narrative 
and ballad, and something of a dirgo to boot. Sucb very subtle 
distinctions, which wo must honestly confess to be quite beyond 
our comprehension, will hardly tend to clear away the difficulty 
which is foreseen as likely to cloud tho minds of those who “ in- 
sist on tho original meanings of words.” 

“ Form,” he Buys, “ is always as important in tho true lyric, it 
is sometimes more important than the thought, and just because 
the verso should be so flawless, it now and then happens that a 
fuJso note struck in such a poem mars tho whole, while it would 
pass unnoticed in n moro sustained work.” This is true, though 
wo cannot think bis illustration of tho truth very happy. lie* 
declares the* lines 


S OME litllo while ago Cardinal Newman, in a correspondence 
printed in tho Times, observed how extremely difficult it was 
to attach any proviso definition to the sense of religion. In truth, 
definitions aro perilous things, however necessary to the comfort 
aud well-being of tlio logicians. Wo can nil remember how many 
a weary hour our great teacher of lucidity suffered in earlier anil 
ruder times for liis ronfessod inability to define his favourite phrase, 
tho grand style — a phrase which many of hia critics seemed to ascribe 
to bis own invention, and could in no wise understand. That the 
thing iteolf could not bo defined was allowed; it- could only be 
spiritually discerned. In this particular instance the truth of thy 
confession is clear. But in many other instances a great deal of 
• trouble, at any rate, and often some little confusion, might, we 
suspect, lie saved if those who essay to formulate in words tho 
faith that is in them would rest satisfied with a similar vagueness 
of outline. It not only makes for the teacher’s personal safety, 
in furnishing so shifting arid intangible a mark for tho shafts of 
the unbeliever, but it allows him so much wider a range of 
illustration. If tho nameless compiler of this little book, for 
example, had not pinned himself down so severely to a literal defi- 
nition, be would have escaped much mystification and inconsistency, 
and wonld have gone very much nearer to realize his aim of t>re- 
sentmgin ono volume the “perfection of English lyrics.” Tho 
rest rictions of time he has imposed on himself are judicious 
^■'fUBiigh. Living writers he has not touched, nor those who have 
been too lately taken from us to allow of au unbiassed and im- 
personal judgment. He begins with Wyatt and ends with Beddoes. 
His book, therefore, covers a space of three centuries aud a half, 
^ and may be fairly bold to have allowed room for tho best lyrics as 
i yet written in the English language. But that those other re- 
striction* within which he has chosen to bind himself have 
' granted tills room is more disputable. 

Let usage how be reads the canon law of lyric poetry 
A l yric is a short poem dealing ivith ono thought, essentially inglorious 

* English Lyrics. The Parchment Library. London : Kogan I*aul. 
Trench, fe Co. 


Then the might of England flushed 
Tu antie quite the eccuc 

to be like “a fly in ointment, spoiling the whole of Campbell's 
4 Buttle of the Baltic/ though indeed they aro not the only 
bleminhes even in that poem.” We should "hardly have selected 
tliia couplet as the faho note in CamubiD’s poem, though 
anticipate is no doubt a word iu which 11 nil tho charm of all the 
Muses ” is not conspicuous. The really false note is struck by that 
terrible mermaid in the last stanza. But form is vital, indeed, to 
lyric poetry, almost, oue fdfcls inclined to say, its osseuce. 

TiiUg, oh, take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn. 

How difficult to deGne th3 peculiar, the ineffable charm of such 
vo i*6o I yet who cun bo insensible to it Y 

When the lamp is shattered. 

The light iu the dust lies dead ; 

IV hen the cloud is scattered, 

'Dio rainbow's glory is lied. 

And again : — 

O world 1 0 life ! 0 time ! 4 
On whoso Inst steps I climb, 

Trembling A that where 1 had stood before— 

When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more— oh, never more I 

What is it but its form which gives the pre-eminence to tho/* lovely 
wail” of Shi-llcy, where tho thought is so often dim, visionary, 
and unsubstantial, so oftci^ when you do grasp it, poor and 
weak, nay, sometimes even commonplace? And to come lower 
down in the scale, whence but from their form comes tho value of 
Poe’s lovoly liuca : — 

Lo ! In yon brilliant window-niche 
Uow statue-like 1 see thee stand. 

The agate-lamp within thy hand ! 

Ah, Phvc!k», from the regions which 
A re holy land 1 

And, indeed, of all that exquisite little poem “ To Helen ” ? Even 
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in the pure ballad for how murh the form counts ! It is impossible 
to grant a very high rank in poetry to such verse as 
lie turned lam and round about 
All <n tin 1 Irish shore $ 

Up gave his bridle reins a elinke. 

With, A f 2 ifn forevermore; 

• jMy dear. 

Adieu lor enrntor© ! 

or oa-^r • 

0 loop, loiifX any ll.c ladies sit • 

With their l’.ir.s into thoir li.uul. 

Or e'er they SLi*Sir Patrick hpenuo 
Coiac nailing to the land. 

, — 

Yet every one must he conscious of its attraction ; an attraction, 
moreover, which will always, in certain minds and certain moods 
of mind, outweigh verso of really a far higher and more poetical 
quality. And this being *v», and the editor of this volume allowing 
that it is so, might he not have done better to draw his definition 
on somewhat broader lines, to liavo taken tho outward and visible 
fejgn of form as his first principle, instead of going no laboriously 
about to fornmbiU/*ome subtle distinction of which he himself may 
be rousi'imis, but which be ttems hardly able to express very 
clearly in word*? The bro-id ehnrifhations of poetry adopted by 
tho Greeks, epic, dramatic, lyric, and so forth, are tho beat as they 
are the simplest; however much wo may re lino on these, we 
arc hardly likely to improve them. Of the contradictions and per- 
plexities this adherence to the old rule would have saved our 
editor wo have giv< n some idea; but of the larger and more 
abundant Held of illustration it would have given liilii it is lmrdly 
possible to convey any adequate idea otherwise tlmn by saying 
that a four-fifths of his book might have been altered for tho 
bettor. No lino of Gray has ho allowed himself ; Milton is repre- 
sented by two short piece-, I lie song on May Morning and the 
Lady’s Song from Comas; Prydvu by but one, and that of all ho 
ever wrote perhaps tho one width bear* most faintly his image 
and superscription. Myron and Shelley havo not had am thing 
Jiko just leu done tu them. Tho former has indeed been allowed 
his 44 Ob, snatched away in beauty's bloom,” and bis “ There be 
none of Beaut) c daughters ’’ ; but among tho half-dozen pieces by 
which tho latter is ropre.-eiited are “Tho Song to tho Men of 
England w and 41 The National Anthem/ 1 a most inexplicable 
choice. Worilb' worth far<“? a little better; Scott perhaps worat 
of all. Slmkspoiiro and thu Klirabclhaus, particularly .Herrick, 
are the most fortunate ; but — 1«» keep our gravest indictment to 
the last — tboiv is not a single word from Burns in tho volume, 
and this in a volume designed to preset; L “the perfection of Eng- 
liHh lyrics " ! 

It would be unfair to say that tho book does not contain much 
that ia excellent. It » clear that its inadequacy docs not arise 
from 'the editor's want of reading, nor from his want of appre- 
ciating what he reads. Indeed, lit* has printed many pieces which 
oven on rue st and careful lovers of English poetry may very possibly 
road for thu first time, and in this ago of little books such a dis- 
tinction must always count. But it is a distinction that may be 
pushed too far. Poetry that is really first-rate never grows old, 
never grows threadbare. On the contrary, tho more familiar it is 
the more deeply do we feel it, the more gladly do wo welcome it — 

0 liver In it* nn-lmlious store 

finding a hpell unheard before. 

In a work which is designed to pi event the labours of research, to 
advance the reader by the eh nr test and easiest road to a know- 
ledge of a special branch of English poetry, it is far more important 
tliai the examples should be all of lirst-rate excellence than that 
they should be such as are not commonly met with — flip § rpie ra 
#toXd. However, we do not wirii to cast another stone at our 
editor. Within the limits he has allowed himself, let us rather 
say that ho has given many pieces of first-rate excellence, and 
many that nr© not commonly mot with. But then those limits 
exist. Cribbed, cabined, and confined yvithin them, no such book, 
it sfoms to us, can possibly claim to present 44 the perfection of 
English lyrics.' 1 4# 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 

rrUIE indefatigable energy and vast linguistic learning of Prince 
JL L. L. Bonuparie have Intel) culled forth from tho Prime 
Minister an acknowledgment which is nothiug mure than his due. 
That it is an adequate recompense for his work no one could bo so 
foolish as to imagine. The tasks which he has imposed upon 
himself arc precisely those for which there can in strictness of 
speech be no recompense at all. The l'rinco addresses himself to 
an inner and a scanty circle of scholars who have tho time and 
the will to follow him along paths which the majority of philo- 
logists are not specially eager to explore ; nor is the exact aim of 
his work always evident at tho first jrlance. Of tho vast amount 
of labour involved in it there is no question ; and the present 
number of the Philological Society's Transaction* continues to benr 
ample evidence of the fact, one-fourth of its whole space being 
occupied with articles from his pen. A list of initial mutations 
in living Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, and Italian dialects is followed 
by another list consisting of words connected with the vine in 
Latin and the Neo-Latin dialects; and a third which gives the 
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names of European reptiles in the living Neo-Latin languages. 

Tho list of vino words is remarkable as showing not only the 
minuteness of tho subdivisions of which technical terminology is 
capable, but the measure in which the terms of the parent speech 
have passed away from its younger offshoots. Tho multiplicity of 
names employed to denote sheep, deer, or salmon at various stages 
of their growth scorns as nothing in comparison with the number 
of the kinds and qualities of vines, their produce, thu state of ttaf 
plant, of its fruits, its branches, its suckers, all of which demana 
u separate sign or label. The vine carried along from tree to tree 
is in Latin turn pus, tradiLV , or fnnetum. These words seem to be 
altogether lost in the more modem Italian dialects, some of these 
substituting the more general term arbvseillo , others describing 
them as ritorta, catena. pmdia, or pendarur. Tho Latin rumpotinetum, 
as denoting a place where vines carried along from tree to tree 
are planted, has undergone thu like fate, and most of tho later 
dialects seem to feel 110 need of tho term. * 

As with the naming of the vine and its products the Btorcs of 
alien dialects have been often laid under requisition for a supply 
of names, so with (lie reptiles specific names liavo given way 19 
more general descriptions, and tho Italian Ustudo is denoted' by 
tho Galician snpo roncho . Tho names lor the slow-worm are of 
more thou usual interest. In several of the Italian dialects it is 
designated by tho words or hula, orhipa, orbetto, or hi nolo, orha»"la ; 
in others by cccrlla , cccilia , ciseheplia, cerschrplia, all however 
pointing to the inference of the peasantry that because the animal 
has very small eyes therefor© it is blind. Other names f»*r tho 
same reptile, Prince L. L. Bonaparte adds, 44 are refilled to French 
ban/ up) t one-eyed , 1 as Uounrgois hiwrl/ic, Fore/ien horpnou or 
bordou ; .luma>icn home, hone, and huuanou; Motrin hopn. The 
phrase * has u«> eye/ it' <1 d'iitcl is recognised in C6v©nnois nadinel, 
nadicl, ami anadiuef, Kouergois undue!, non duel ; Gascon unilh. 

. . . Poiiet in anpuonucil, tho first element of which points to 
avpuis, snake" 

Another pnpor on the name Tioncesvallos, bv the same writer, 
has a wider interest. The Latin cartularies seem to jiivo ruseidu 
valli > 113 tho equivalent or explanation of these names, ns though 
there could be no question of the correct ness of their interpreta- 
tion. But tho ancient French Itencesvals, Ttencnral, llonicisvaht, 
llemhevau’) and many more, together with tho modern French 
Itowrvmu'f tho Spanish Itoncesvalles, ns well ay tho Italian and 
Portuguese forms, allow strong likeness of form, and all convey 
the idea of a valley of brambles, a meaning in which they agree 
with tho Basque 11:11110 orrtatju applied to tho same place. But 
the meaning thus obtained differs so materially from “ roHcida 
vullis ' } that it becomes 44 impossible not to consider tho lalter as a 
Lntiu corruption of the' old French word/ 1 this word denoting 
simply a valley full of juniper bushes, just as thu Basque orreapa 
is composed of orre, juniper, and a pa, a local suffix indicating 
plenty. The explanation gives a better picture of the spot where 
Boland and his Paladins are supposed to havo fought their Inst 
fight and died than is furnished by 11 name which speaks of it only 
ns one among a thousand dewy valleys. 

In a short paper on tho etymology of “ surround/ 1 Mr. Skent 
lays on Milton tho blame of misunderstanding a word to which 
he lias so attached a false connotation ns to make its removal now 
impossible, flo had himself, it seems, been inclined to dorive it 
from tho prefix sur and tho adjective round ; but ho necessarily 
rejected Johnson's derivation of it from the French mrrondcr as 
nn unscrupulous fiction, there being no such French verb. An 
K» glish sur-round would point to a Latin snper-rolundare, and 
as to such a compound it would bo difficult to assign any intelli- 
gible meaning, his conclusion is that surround, as it stands, is 
inure nonsense. Having knocked this notion on the head, Mr. 
Skent adds that the earliest examples of the word, which does not 
occur in £hak$peare or in tho Bible, are cited in the dictionaries 
from Milton, who uses the word seven times, thus leaving little 
doubt of tho facts that he is the author who has made the use of 
the word common, and that, having misunderstood tho word him- 
self, lie has misled oil his followers. Ten yearn after his death, 
Coles's Dictionary of 1684 explains surround as “to compass 
about.” Mr. Skent believes that Coles took this from Miltou, the 
same explanation being found in Phillips, who was Milton's 
nephew, and probably in all subsequent dictionaries. Before 
Milton, however, Mr. Skeat finds two remarkable trace#' of the 
word : — 

Minshcu, In 1627, notices the word, but dors not c.s plain it. He merely 
pays, ** Surround, vide to Ouerflow,” Sherwood’s* In dux to Cotgrnve gives, 

“ Surround, or overtlow, oultre colder." Cot grave himself gives, ** Oultro 
coaler, to surround or overflow.” Now this Miggi sts quiLo a different idea, 
nnd throws us back upon tho notion of a Low Latin eupi rvndart and »vr~ 
ound with one r ; wo are all well accustomed to tho sy liable ound, from Its 
ocftinviu-o in tho compound abound. Sttpcrundure is merely a Low Latin 
equivalent of Latin ex-undarc, to overllow ; so thaL a new* history x 

word is thus opened out to us. 

none©, although Johnson’s French sutromltr must be cast aside 
as a fiction, suronder remains a real French word, in spite of its 
having disappeared altogether from modern French, Oof grave 
giving lt suronder, to float upon tho waves”- a different meaning, ( 
in deed, hut one easily evolved out of sunervndare. Ootgrave’s in- 
terpretation is, however, neither the oldest nor the most usual. 

Mr. Skeat cites a notable instanco of the word occurring in the' 
Vie de St. Antum, “ Fort est a comhattre a flot quesf surpndd,” 
explained by Atkinson as, “It is difficult to fight against a body 
of water which is risen high in waves/ 1 or, o& we might say, 
against a surging wave. If, then, a man standing on a projecting 
portion of land finds himself cut off by this suigipg tide or' wave. 
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he might speak first of the water aa " surunde," and come after- 
wards to apeak of himself as overflowed, thus passing into Milton’s 
sense of ample environment. The spelling of the word from the 
first with two r's could scarcely fail to encourage the mistake, and 
Milton mode it with a confidence and frequency which make a 
restoration of the truo sense at the present time impossible. The 
doubling of the r Mr. Skeat regards ns simply pseudo-phonetic, 
eifbo it occurs in Cotgrave and Minsheu, before tlie word had 
undergone any change in its meaning, such doubling being very 
common after a short accented vowel, as in beny, cherry, marrow. 

Another short paper by Mr, Platt urges a formidable indictment 
aguinst the Eoswnrth-Tollor Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, put forth 
by the Clarendon Press. The list of errors, both of oniU-ioa find 
commission, is seriously large, while the whole plan and execution 
of the .work are, in Mr. Platt’s eyes, altogether behind the present 
stats of knowledge of the old speech of our forefathers. The modem 
dress of this ancient speech is presented in not altogether agree- 
able form by a paper on 44 Spoken Portuguese/ " by Mr. Swc»ot, and in 
another on "Old English verbs in -egan aud their subsequent history 
by Dr. Murray. Both Dr. Murray and Mr. Sweet employ ouo of the 
many inodes belonging to the phonetic system which is to make all 
reading and writing plain and easy for everybody ; but they seem 
to be scarcely consistent with each other. They may, however, 
for all we know, be trying different methods ; but we cannot bring 
ourselves to think that, even if their method be right, 1 heir ear 
Las never misled them. We fail lo sec why 44 isolated " should be 
written or rather pronounced 41 isolated,” for wo do nuL remember 
to have heard the ‘ 4 2” sound ever introduced into the word. Mr. 
Swet'l tells ue, indeed, that 44 Portuguese spelling is somewhat un- 
setld, the natural difficulty of .symbolising a complicated sound- 
system being aggravated by tho retention of etymological spell- 
ings." The phonetic system of spelling scorns in like manner to 
be somewhat in a state (if flux. Otherwise, how could such forms 
as 4 * inflection," 44 inflectional " appear in any phonetically-written 
paper Y To be sure, their retention may he explained on the 
ground that they are not instances of etymological spelling ; Litt 
it is not easy to understand why phonetic writers should depart 
from their system to perpetuate a blunder which must bo traced, 
not to tho ear, hut to the eye. 

Mr. Alexander Kllisa paper mi tlie delimitation of the English 
and Welsh languages is full of historical interest. The extent 
and completenei-s of Ihe English Conquest are subjects on which 
much work may yet be expended to good purpose ; and the con- 
ditions determining tho borders of the English and Welsh speech 
nvo of tho fir*t importance in the inquiry. In Shropshire and 
Western Herefordshire Mr, Ellis traces the mark of a dialect 
descended mainly from Welsh people on whom English had been 
forced, although the eflVct of time has been such as to render 
these marks not easily discernible by ordinary observers. Written 
English, and especially the English of orators, ecclesiastical or 
civil, Mr. Ellis puts aside as having comparatively little to do with 
the matter. Its conditions are artificial, and they remove it from 
tho number of dialects in which the laws regulating tho grow th of 
langnago have full play. The dialects of England, Mr. Ellis 
asserts, are practically unwritten at the present day, the attempts 
at writing a lew of them being rather caricatures than represen- 
tations ; and the prevalence of English speech in a particular dis- 
trict is not established until it is shown that the uneducated speak 
with each other exclusively in English. The application of this 
test has resulted in the ascertainment of facts which point chiefly 
to the future extinction of Welsh speech within tho limits of 
Great Britain. This end is, however, far distant still; aud in the 
meanwhile the inquiries for which .Mr. Ellis suggests a plan will, 
if systematically carried out, bo amply rewarded. 


RACECOURSE AND COVEItT SIDE.* 

I T might almost bo said that tho fonder a man is of gpnrt, tho 
more he dreads hooks on sporting. Nor is this apparent 
paradox difficult of explanation. Literary men are not, ns a rule, 
the best Bportsmeu ; on the other hand, when the best sportsmen 
undertake to write books, their literary powers arc often so weak 
thAt the# works aro almost unreadable. Then it is a very rare 
thing for the most experienced sportsmen — men who hunt six 
day* a week, owners or traiuers of large studs of racehorses, 
celobrated jockeys, or wealthy men who have largo deer forests, 
moors, and covers — to write treatises on hunting, racing, or 
shooting. Even under tho most favourable conditions, a book on 
sports is apt to be unpleasantly egotistical, and, however good it 
may be, there are so many points on which sportsmen differ 
one or other is certain to say that its author has written 
“a lot of nonsense." It. was therefore with considerable mis- 
givings that we took up Racecourse and Covert Side. Nor did its 
binding encourage us. On ono side is a huntsman, with a powder- 
horn slung to his waist, in the act of jumping on one of his own 
\ hounds ; on the other side is a most evil-looking pointer dog, for 
< whose presence we are quite unable to account ; and on the back 
is an elaborate powder-horn suspended from a chain And cord. 
Usually the cover of a hook on sports is the moRt attractive part 
of it, so thfre seemed nothing left to hope for in this instance. 
But when we opened the book, wo found it to be a glorious *x- 
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ewption to the general rule. In the first place the typo is excellent. 
Then the illustrations by Mr. John Sturgess are capital. In too 
many huntiug and racing books, the pictures are of one con- 
ventional type— the meet, the find, the run, the kill— the start, the 
race, the finish, and so on ; but hero we have much originality of 
subject, and tlie horses arc not represented aq doing impossible 
t hings, although we must admit thanho hunter in the frontispiece 
ia getting an. immoderate 44 crmnpler/’ The attitudes of the 
horses aro very spirited, and the foreshortening is exceedingly 
good. But we must in fairness say that the illustrations are not 
bettor than tho letterpress, ns is so* often tho case in sporting 
works. There arc some chapters describing the ordinary course of 
things in the hunting-field and on Ihe turf which can scarcely 
entertain people who aro familiar with either ; but, taken as u 
whole, this is an unusually happy specimen of a book upon hunt- 
iug and racing. Ono virtue of this work is that it is not in the 
least didactic. Every ono who has had any oxpcrhuu# of tho 
hunting-field and the romnurso thinks that he con teach more 
than he can learn on either subject, and those who have had 
nothing to do with them do not often care to k&iA about them. 
A book, therefore, that professes to instruct its readors in hunting, 
riding to hounds, or winning races, is likely to meet with but a 
cool reception, and Mr. Watson has been careful to avoid this 
danger. 

There are descriptions of uiftny sorts of horses in this volume. 
In tho tii-st chapter we read of a. hunter that was advertised for 
sale ns “quiet, in the saddle ’; for 44 he was a domou in tlie 
stable," and 44 kicked to pieces any trap that ho was harnessed to," 
so his owner argued that, as every horse must bo quiet somewhere, 
it would bo well to give him the benefit of the doubt and describe 
him aa quiet to ride. 44 But," the speaker adds , 44 he wasn’t." 
In the fiuuio chapter a mount was offered to the author with tho 
assurance that he was 44 th« nicest little horse in the world"; but 
lie turned out upon further inquiry to be 44 a bit Awkward to 
mount"; 44 tn reach round a bit at you" tvhou you tried to put 
your foot into the stirrup; to want “holding together"; to 
have a 44 wonderfully tender mouth " ; and to be awkward 
when interfered with. Fortunately tho writer, by mistake, 
got ou the horse his friend had intended to ride hun- 
t-elf, and enjoyed a capital run, while his host got the 
ki cruropler " portrayed in the frontispiece. For the benefit of 
those who dread such catastrophic, a story is told of a certain 
Duke of Beaufort who loved hunting but haled jumping. A 
neighbour of his hud exactly the same tastes. The Duke hunted 
but did not jump, but his neighbour botli jumped aud hunted. 
| 4 Jones is an ass,” said the Duke. 44 Look at him now. There I10 
is, and ho cant get out. Joues duos not like jumping, but ho 
jumps a little, and I s«*o him pounded every day. J never jump 
at all, and I’m always tree to go where I like." How many men 
might follow tho Duke’s example with advantage. There 
is nn amusing chapter about another nobleman of a very 
different stamp, who used to win bets from his friends by what 
are technically known as 44 sells ’’ ; and, turning from hunting 
to stecplechasing, we find a story called 44 Upset," which 
is admirably told. Another good steeplechasing story ia 
4 ‘ Books and Pigeons," a betting romance, in which tho villain is 
punished and the hero and heroine 44 marry and live happily for 
ever afterwards." “ The Spoiled Horses Story ’’ is exactly what 
it professes to bo — a good Christmas story. 44 An Off Chance " ia 
the account of an interesting racing and hotting nd venture. 

There is a capital description oi a visit to the famous trainer 
William Day, the author of a Look colled The Racehorse in 
Training, which we reviewed in this journal. Tbo writer states 
that Mr. William Day told him he believed he could have 
won tho Derby when riding Promised Land if he had followed his 
own inclination and made proper use of his horse, instead of 
riding a waiting race at tho suggestion of his father. Indeed, he 
spoke much in favour of making tlie running, or at least of making 
tlie best use of a horse from* start to finish, aud he strongly con- 
demned tho 44 flashy .style of winning by short heads that malfes- 
joekeys lose so many races nowaday?.’ Ho Raid that, although 
“the public are caught by this sort of tbiug," many races are 
thus thrown away. 44 If tho jockey wins, they tulk of his 
wonderful finish, coming ju«t in the nick of time, and, if ho is 
just beaten, they declare that no one else would have got within a 
‘head" of the winner, “while nil tho time, if I10 Jmd ridden 
judiciously, ho might liajro won easily by a length and a half, or 
nmybo much further." In an account of 44 A Day with Tom. 
Camion," we are told that that celebrated jockey" to a great 
extent shares the opinion of William Day on this point. 44 You 
see," said ho , 44 tho whole fluent of the matter is this — races aro 
not won entirely ou the post. You’ve got to think of wiuuing all 
the way from the start." William Day told tho following anecdote 
to the author concerning a St. Leger which will bo fresh in the 
memories of most racing mon : — 

44 There was a case in point two fr three years ago at Doncaster. • You 
had better have n hit on my horv 3 , I’m going to win to-day,* one of tho 
cleverest of our jockeys siiid to me. ‘Well, tlie horse hasn't done much 
yet, ‘-has he? * 1 Asked! 'No. he hasn't, for 1 have never quite bad my way 
About riding him, hut to-day 1 have leave to ride him ns 1 think best, and 
1 am certain we shall beat them *11/ the jockey paid \ and he did. Thera 
is no barm in mentioning names— I am Hpeukiug of .Jim Creator aud 
Iiayon d’Or." 

Cannon made some very sensible remarks to the author About the 
evil results of tho over-use of tho whip, especially with voung 
horsoa. 44 That unfortunate whip loses such a lot of races for the 
boys," 44 No one knows what a number of two-year-olds are 
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ruined by the whip and spurs.” lie describes the nervous condi- 
tion of a two-year- old, who “ran last wool; and was hided/’ ran 
Ogain tlio day before yesterday and was hided, u and here he is 
once more, and he knows that he's pot to run and be hided again." 
la it to be woudurcd at that ho ia 14 too nervous to put out his full 
powers,” or that when he poos bach to bis stablo ho will neither 
•©At nor drink? * Gaunoh remarked further that when ho rides 
two-year-olds that have once had a Hogging at the hands of ail un- 
merciful jockey, ho cun 1*^1 their beans beating find bumping 
aigui nst Ins legs through the light raring-saddle* ; and that when 
cureless jockeys rido these poor young thine*, the chances aw that 
thny get q hud start, and then “ out c«»mes that blessed whip, and 
no they go whipping uud humping nil over the coureo. Spurs, too, 
hard at it, though they don’t olteii touch tins horse where they 
want to.” 3n noticing the immense Mims obtained by jockeys in 
■thi'so days, the author tells us that, “ unless popular rumour errs/* 
orn* jockey put by a fortune of ioo.ojo/ , *• a handsome figure for a 
young man of annus five or six -ami- twenty, who began libs in a 
.stable-boy's jack* t without a sixpence to cull his own.” Indeed, 
popular rumour has pul the fortune tit a much higher liguie, and 
it is time some limit une placed to the ridiculous sums now 
given to jockeys. The whole chapter on jockeys is interesting. 
In speaking of Wood’s victory in the last Derby on St. I liaise, the 
author says that his eouv.igt ous 44 dush round t ho rails ” enabled 
'him 44 to get a forward place wliieh he never lost.” Tributes of 
praise are given to Vreher, I'nrdhiun, Cannon, \'C. f and all the 
prinripul jockeys ami their si \h*s of riding are noticed and criti- 
cized. Every judge of raring may not. quilt) agree with the author 
in his opinions a hunt some of the jockeys mentioned; but, upon 
the whole, his renrnka are ve^v fair. 

The chapter called Ik liind the Scenes at tho Circus/* although 
il has little to do with either the racecourse or tho covert side, ia 
decidedly nnmdng. Tho author pays a private visit to a largo 
circus, and is linuixcd by the proprietor, wdio is a gentleman of 
considerable originality. Victor Emmanuel, whom ho described 
jin “ the best fellow in tho world,” had given him a horno, an 
elephant, a lion, and a gold watch. •• rive often,” said he, “laid 
the King in tho morning when wo were practising in theriinr, with 
tin* whip in Iris hand — yes, and the princes holding gates for my 
wife to jump.” Once when he was driur' near $t. Cloud ho 
picked up on the road * 4 a '-lout, hiiledi gentl-man, ? ami gave him 
“ a rido” in his American car. *1 hi* 41 liuli.-h " man turio d out to 
bo Napoleon III., Emperor of 1 1» ' French, from whom he. mler- 
wnrdft received several favuiiis. 'I ho fault that a rider 

can give way to, in this riiviM-nwnerVi opinion, is 11 .slummocking/* 
When his daughter was training a new horse to jump gates in tho 
ring he said, “ Hold him well together ; don’t let him oiumninck. ’ 
lie tikes Englishmen mid Americans, hut he thinks that 14 tier mans 
are too slummock v.” Most lady riders, ho observes, tither hold a 
horse’s head too tight or else let “him slummock all over the 
place.” As wo have already said, this chapter has no immediate 
connexion with either racing or bunting; but, if we are not much 
mistaken, the proprietor of iho circus hero describ'd has many 
horses in his ^tables lhat have run on tho Turf, and the 
stories of sonic of thorn might prove curious specimens of race- 
course history. Perhaps Mr. Watson will write them on some 
future occasion; and in di.vmi.-dmr his present work wo will only 
fl ay that, it is bright, lively, and heo from lmmbug, and that wo 
fully exptet it to be popular. 


for the great diflerenros, both in form And matter, which are to 
be observed in tho subsequent editions of the little book in 
lioxburghe binding. 

Mr. ’Whiufield’s version 1 , if loss poetical, is the more exact and 
scholarly. A proso translation of poetry must needs ho unsatis- 
factory, and especially so of poetry such ns Omaris, 44 where nearly 
tho whole charm consists in the style itnd tho manner, the agree 
of the expression, and tho melody of the versification,” AiuJniifl- 
su redly as a warning to others in this respect is the vcrbo.su and 
jejunu French prose — useful only as a “crib” to tho Persian on 
tho opposite page— which M. Nicolas wrote for his otherwise 
excellent edition of Omar’s works. Wo are inclined ulso to sgroo 
that, in tho choice of a metre, it is as well to eschew the 
ponderous Alexandrines so extensively used by ITcrr liodenatedt 
and other German translators, though these correspond more 
nearly with tho Ikrsian in Ihe number of the ayllal/Iea; further, 
we certainly congratulate our author on keeping throughout to 
ono form of verse, and heiein not allowing himself a poetical 
license which dull act a from the value of the German translators’ 
rhythmical verses. In the matter of arrangement, however, 
Mr. Whiulield would, we think, do well to follow hie English 
und German predecessors rather than keep to the Oriental 
method of simply stringing the quatrains together, regardless 
of subject, according to tho alphabetical order of tho rhyme- 
letter. Why not have given the quatrains in tho order of tho 
classification mado in p. x\iii ? We should thus find presented 
in separate sections tho * 'Complaints of Fate,” tho “ Sul ires,” and 
tins 44 Love-poems, " and avoid mingling tho 44 Hucolic ” and 
41 Devotional ” quatrains with tho “ Antinomirtii utterances . . . 
preaching ad nauseam 4 Eat and drink (especially drink), for to- 
morrow we dio.’ ” Again, wo should then be able tho more easily 
to compare by their juxtaposition similar quatrain*, and this 
would further bring out tho glaring contrasts which nro tho 
characteristic feature. ol‘ Omaris poetry; proving that then, as 
now, 44 Nous nu nominee pas plus di fie rents aux uutres qua nous- 
mcme*/’ 

In framing a critical text of any popular Oriental poet (such as 
is uud always has be *n Omar khavvuin), the editor’s chief difii- 
cnlty will arise from tho exceeding variety Mini the discrepancy of 
the materials. The M.SS. are seldom very old, and, though tho 
date is dillicult to determine from llio writing alone, as regards 
Omar’s works especially it may generally be stated Mint 44 tho 
mmiber of quuliaiin seems to increase in proportion to tlm 
modernness of the MS.” Of Omar w« have already in our libra- 
ries the text as lithographed both at Calcutta unit at Lucknow, 
also M. Nicolas’s edition, ami the fragment left incomplete by 
Mr. Ifiockmnun. With these four Mr. \\ bin field lias collated 
four excellent MSS., and although this edition does not pro- 
fess to offer ft“textu* receptu,*/’ lie here presents us with live 
hundred well-selected qu.i trains, of which the large majority limy 
safely be attributed t<> Omar, ami which taken together provide 
excellent specimens of each of tho various classes of quatrains 
attributed to the poet : — 

Tin* '•fate of (he cum* in thi* : — Out of nil the quatrains piling under 
Omar’s juninc, hardly smy Kami nlnm*. Almost every one belongs to a 
family, more «»r leas n turn »oii>, io I In* other members of which it bears u 
Miong tiimily likeneii. One* e.iu say with Millie •■••atnh nec t hjat all theso 
r‘pliea-1, |i:ir,i|ilirjiM‘S. i.el vaii'itivus of the Klim* ideas ean hardly be tho 
wo»k of one and flu* *-.*im<» tiriud ; but to distingm-h with coit'iinty the. 
halidiwoih of the master from that of his imitators is a task probably 
bcvoiul tin* ]M«wers of un\ f.n«*igu critic living eight hundred yuurs after 
l ho puciua in question wnc milieu. 


TIIK QUATRAINS OF 0MA11 KHAYYAM.® 

rnilE translation of Ontar’.-i Quatrains which now appears side 
-A- by side with the I Vivian text was first published by Mr. 
Whin held in a soparnto form a twelvemonth or more ago, ami 
therefore is already known among those who perchance first made 
the Persian poets acquaintance in tha charming English vnr*mu 
ofi the lain Mr. Fiizgeiakl. Orientalists have nosv to thank Mr. 
Whinfield for a critical edition or +he Persian text, provided with 
t.he need 1 ul apparatus of notes and \ariunts. 

The success id’ Mr. Fitzgerald as n translator of verse, whether 
Persian or Greek, was m) universally acknowledged that Mr. 
AVhinlield might well fear comparisons, not entirely to bis own 
advantage, in writing a now veisu tran.riatimi in that same qu alia in 
of tcn-syllnblo hues which tlm genius of his predecessor had raised 
to the rank of a ri cognized English metre! Jlut, ns Mr. "Whin field 
remarks, everything indicated this metre as the proper one, 
since “there ought to be some degree of metrical conformity 
between tho measure of tho original and tho translation,” and, 
as regards the said metre, 41 though irduea not exactly correspond 
with the ftubd'i, it very clo:uly suggests it.” Mr. Whiulield 
further aimed at proiiding n translation as litoral ns the struc- 
ture of tho English quatrain would allow. And, therefore, 
ill though we are iully alive to the melodious English of the verses 
which nave given to Omar u public more, numerous in the Wed 
and tho Far West than ever wus his in tho laud of Iran, we must 
bear iu mind that Mr. Fitzgerald’s is n poetic version rather 
than a translation, for very often he extracted the pith of a couple 
of Omar’s Quatrain*, and then moulded the extract with consum- 
mate grace into a single stanza of his own. And this may account 


• 37 is Quntraint of Omar Khayyam. The Ferritin Text, with EiiglKh 
Verse Translation, lly E. 11. Wlnufu-U, M.A., &<:. Lumlun : TrUbtiur & 
Co. 1883 . 


And this, alas! inu?t be admitted as the case in tho present state 
of our Oriental scholarship, and with tho paucity of our MSS. Tho 
character of tho language, by itself, oilers but nn unatablo 
crittrion, tince literary Persian ia written with tlm same words 
and phrases whether tho ver«o be composed in tliuolovcnth or tho 
nineteenth century ; and of internal evidence there is litlloor none, 
seeing that Omaria poet ly runs in the old grooves already well 
woru by hi* predeco sol* Avicenna, arid used again by numerous . 
successors, such ns Afzul KiUhi and his imitators. Tho notes 
which Mr. Whinfield has appended to the text live very scholarly, 
and will prove of great servico in tho elucidation of the many 
knotty points that were raised by Mr. Blockmann in his Prosody 
of the 1 'ersfoni ?. Our au tlior has also noted the poetical contractions 
and peculiarities of moire and scansion, besides marking the izdfat 
wherever that perplexing but important vowel occurs. On this 
point we specially recommend to Orientalists the romarks on 
pp. xix, xx, as being extremely apposite, since it is not to be denied 
Unit 44 there ia some ditferenco of precept and practice 11$ to tho 
proper way of marking the izdfat after trio semi-vowels.” 

lit tho spneo at our disposal it is impossible to onter’TlWi* 
any exhaustive analysis of Omar’s creed. That ho wap a man 
of strong religious emotions a very casual reading cf his works 
will clearly show; that he could be neither an Agnostic nor a 
Materialist, in the sense in which we moderns use these words, is a r 
fact that bi avs no discussion with any one who knows aught of ( 
the philosophy and the history of Islam. 44 To him, as to other v 
Muhammadans of his time, to deny the existence of the Deity 
would seem to be tantamount to denying the existence^ of the 
world and of himself”; and wo are inclined to agree wjth Mr. 
Whinfield, who secs in him analogies with Voltaire rather than 
with Lucretius, especially in the large cUHrity a^d 1 the kindliness 
which so often underlie tho irreverence afid tho ’cynicism. 
Quatrain 34 is certainly remarkable lor the eleventh century, after 
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Christ, and remembering that It was written by a contemporary of 
the sons of William the Conqueror ; — 

pAgodan, just as Mosques, are homos of prayer ; 

’Tin prayer tbnt Churi'li-twlta chime uiiio the air ; 

Yew. Church and Ka'tiUi, Horary and ('rose, 

* Are all but diverts tongues of world- wide prayer. 

Hut hdi was a man essentially of liis own century. Omar Khnyyum 
the vyR.bemattcian, in philosophy and natural science the pupil of 
such men as Avicenna and Ghuzzali, had still but a poor opinion 
of either the capacity of tho human understanding or the. high 
destiny of man. In the fifth century of tho Ilejrah, though lrmii 
tho Uxus to the Orontns the Moslem world was ably ruled by the 
Great Seljuk Sultana, the instability of worldly greatnos and of 
dynasties was & theme that fill men comprehended. Tho irruption 
of tho Turkish triboa bad already begun under tho Sultans of 
Ghazni, and before them had not Persia, lord od over successively by 
:Tahiri or Satfhri generals, Snnmni or Jhiweyhi emirs, governed the 
KUnlifeh himself in Bagdad? The times might bo out of joint; 
worldliness (taldb nn dun i/a), nrul other- wo rid li ness {talab it l 
ukharal), both equally repugnant to Omars philosophic soul, ruled 
tho day, then as now ; and his studies lauded him much at the same 
point where John van Oldon-Barneveld camn to rest when tho 
latter took 113 his motto tho sago inscription JS'il scire tutimma 
Jidr*. 

Tn closing our notice of Mr. Whiufield'a latest work, it is rt 
pleasure to give praise to the careful manner in which the text is 
printed ; typographical errors are not numerous, but besides 
those cited in Urn errata, the following should bo noted. In 
tho rhyme-worth of Quatrain 78 it would havo been more cor- 
rect, orthographicftlly, to havo written h'u:hn*t in one word, or to 
havo inserted tho alif. In Q. 1 4 r , 1. 4, read da rand for durtind ; 
in Q. 275, 1. 3, for he-faznuin read br-fannun ; mid in Q. 277, 1. 4, 
rend bdny for bdheh. * Mr. W bin field's notes, as we lmvo already 
remarked, are scholarly and lucid, and the analogies ho occasion ally 
points out between the text ami passages in Job ur Ecclesiastes, 
or in poets ancient and modern, from Horace to Lord Jlyron, 
add an additional interest for the English reader. It may t however, 
be useful to point out regarding the note to Q. 60, that in ummid 
the m is always doubled in the modern usage : and likewise that 
at tho present day ho ah 11ml bh it <h (notes 1. 1 Q. 103 and II2) lire 
both invariably short ; lastly, that tho Persian for “ono” is yob, 
and not. eb t ns written in tho note to Q. 346. These, however, 
nro all matters of such minor importance that Mr. W binfieJd may 
feel inclined to remind us that a critic in Persian poos by the name 
of a JVuhtah-chin, or a Pot-browser, Before attacking Umar our 
author made proof of his skill by editing tho mystic poem of the 
“ Gulshan-Mlaz,” and it is much to Ls hoped that so competent 
a scholar may find time now to lake up tho work left undoon 
through tho death of Professor Palmer, and give the world tho 
Jong-looked-for translation and critical edition of the poems of 
J liili/. 


CllAP-ltOOK CHArLLTS.* . 

f pIIIS book is unfortunately published without a word of pro- 
-1 face, introduction, or explanation of any kind, eo that we are 
left quite in the dark h* to tho origin of the “ suitable sculptures/’ 
as to the principle of selection followed in the letterpress, and, for 
the most part, as to the date, origin, and histories of the ballads 
chosen for illustration. f l ho volume is got up to imitate a collec- 
tion of chap-books bound together ; tho paper and type are meant 
to suggest tho chap-book, but they are of course very much too 
ood*, tho illustrations nro drawn in the stylo supposed to bo 
eAr t.o our ancestors, with thick outlines and tho rudest handling, 
and are coarsely coloured. There is, however, a dedication of the 
work to “the great variety of Readers, from the most able to 
him that can but spell,” with tin intimation that, although so 
. vast a multitude nro invited to read the book, tlio issue is limited 
in, number. The contents of tho volume, so far «3 letterpress 
goes, consist of eight ballads— namely, “ The Bnrkeshiro Lady's 
Garland/* “Tho Babes in the AVood,” “ I know what I know,” 
4i Jemmy and Nancy of Yarmouth/’ “The Taming of ft Khrow,” 
4 ‘ Blew cap fSt me, “ John and Joan,” and “George Barnwell.” 
As regards tlio first, “ The Barke&hiro Lady’s Garland,” nothing 
is said about its history or origin. The tune, to be sure, is given 
as “The lloyal Forester,” which is not found undor that name 
iu Chappell's Collodion, and we are left in complete ignorance 
of the date of this curious but not very lively composition ; uor 
is it stated where Mr. Crawhull found it. The “ Barlfshiro 
Lady ” has nn estate of 5,000/. a year, but is coy and will listen to 
suitors. Finally, however, she falls in love with a 
young lawyer, to whom she opens her heart by sending him an 
* Anonymous challenge, lie keeps the appointment, expecting some 
adventure, and finds, instead of a jealous rival, a lady in a domino 
who tells him that sho has brought a rapier with her and that 
must either fight her or marry her without knowing who she 
is or seeing her face. This pusillanimous youth, who might with- 
out odium have lied from the lady with a rapier, con scuta to 
Juarryher; — 

• The sweet pretty Cupids hovered 
• Round her cycB^-hvr face woe covered 
With a mask— betook her thus 
_ Just for better or for worse. 

* Chap-fityk Chaplrti. Adorned with suitable Sculptures. London 
Field* W i*8 3 ; , 


Pure doggroll of this kind might have been written yesterday. As 
for tho illustrations, one would like to know if there axe any at all 
among them that are old, or whether Mr. Crawhftll has drawn and 
designed them especially for this volume. The portrait of the 
“ Barkeshire Lady ” points with its patches to Queen Anne’s 
reign, but in tho arrangement of tho hair to a much earlier period. 
The figure of the bridegroom’s friend receiving *tho wedding 
favour *ho la evidently on his very bust behaviour and quite tho 
best man — wears <1 wig of King VVilliarq’s time and a doublet 
of Charles I. To bo Mire in a chap-book one docs not look for 
antiquarian correctness of drees, but one naturally turns to the 
fashions in order to fix a date. Of the next ballad, “Tho Babes 
ill the Wood,” wo are told that the oldest edition known as tho 
“ Grind Uncle ” was printed in the ) ear J670. Presumably, but 
wo enunot ho sum, without comparison, because Wo are not told, 
this is tho text given by Mr. Omwhall. The pictures of the 
Uncle bargaining with the two rullUns, and ot the scattering of 
the leaves by the Rubin, are excellent. The songs of “ I know 
what I know,” and “ J«*inmy and Nancy,” might very well, like 
tho “ Rukoshiro Lady,” have been written yesterday lor a half- 
penny broadsheet. How Jemmy was sent to sea to get him out of 
the way of Nancy ; how a lady of Burhadous made love to Jemmy, 
and what the Barbadian ladies used to bo liko ; how Jenuny was 
treacherously thrown overboard and drowned, and how hi* Ghost 
walked may bo seen boro much more beaut i fully told by tho pic- 
tures than by tho text. The drowning of Jemmy, represented by 
a bare arm jual sinking under tho water, is very dramatic. Wo 
must, however, eiiter a protest Against the practice of writing 
remarks nf more than dubious wit upon tho pictures. Thus, undor 
the drawing of tho Ghost tho editor actually allows himself to 
write, “Tho genuine old article, none of yer tuble-turning and 
tambourine tucks hero ” ; and in another place, when he draws 
the portrait of a beautiful lady, all patches and paint 1 ., ho writes 
within tho frame, “ Talk of raptures, flames, uud darts.” And 
once he draws for a tail-piece a well with tho legend “ An 
veserruir ” / 

The ballad called “ Blew cap for me/’ wo are informed, is taken 
from the liQxburghe Collection; but, like “ Jemmy and Nancy/’ 
might., like tho drawings, have been made yesterday. The suitors 
of every nation who make love to the Scottish lass nro admirably 
drawn, the best perlinp* being tho Spaniard. This is followed by 
a very lively ballad called 11 John and Juan,” tho story of a couple 
who were too much alike, and would always do the aaiuo tiling at 
tho same time: — 

If John his dog had beaten, 

Then Joiiu would beat her cut. 

If John, iu Henm, 

His burnt would burn, 

Joan would have burned her hut. 

If John would break u pipkin, 

Then Joan would break u pot. 

Thus he and »hc 
l)id bwlli ngnss 
To waste all they had goL 

It is, however, in the “ History of George Barn 0 well ” that Mr. 
Crawliall displays his full strength. Nowhere, surely, Ims vice 
l)oeii rendered more repulsive or beauty less attractive. From ilm 
first moment when the “ gallant dainty damo ” digs tho astonished 
and terrified prentice in the ribs unto the last, when, with llaming 
cheek &ud doubled fist, she drives him from her presence, there 
can bo hut one opinion about iSaruli — that as regards her personal 
experience she was as uuiortunato ns sho was in her moral 
deficiencies. Further, one cannot hut think that George, whoso 
eye3 appear to have been opened before tlm hanging, mu^t have 
derived some consolation in his moments from thinking that 
at least he should never sot eyes upon his Sarah any more. As 
for himself, ho is faithfully and feelingly drawn ; one recognizes 
the type; lie is sheepish and shy; ho is imaginative and short- 
si gh ted ; ho is credulous and amorou*. Even the unspeakable 
Sarah appears to him a sweet and lovely damsel. To sum up, tho 
volume is fuuuy, but of such fun ono may very easily have too # 
much. Wo understand from nn announcement at tho eml of tho 
book that many other “oldu lirendes wjth nmve faces ” are in pre- 
paration ; we beg beforehand for some little information about 
each, ami for a few words of explanation from the editor, especially 
about the rules, or the absence of rule, as regards the spelling and 
the supposed period of each drawing. 


FENCING AND FENCING MASTERS.* 

M UCH has been written Jn suudry languages, especially 
French, on the art. and practice of arms, and a good Btore 
of material has been collected in various forms for the history of 
tho subject. But somehow the history itself has never been 
written. The nearest Approach we know to such a history is the 
critical outline of previous literature which is prefixed to Pos- 
sollier’s treatise on fencing. Dumas, in the amusing preface ho 
contributed to the work of his friend and master Grisiur, touched 
hut only touched the matter. Handbooks on armour and weapons, 
military histories, and to some little extent the hooks which treat 
of duelling undor various aspects, fix a point here and givo a hint 

• Hist, tire do tEscrim dans tons Us temps et dans tow Us pays. Par 
Kmile Mtfriguoe. r. Antiquity Paris : Jfeuquelte. 1883. 

Un Mail te tTarmes som fa Hrstanration. Pftr Yigcant, Mttitro d Aruies 
k Paris, lmprimd par Mettorn. Paris : 1883. 
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there, hut that is nil. Anecdotic bonks on duelling arc runny • 
hut', with tbo exception of fucIi boohs ns Lra Dram vs de I'Epcc, j 
they are mostly tho work of bool;-m:i loir* of the eiuumouest sort 
and a iv oven remarkably barren of thi s kind of information. A 
fair field was there fur© open to M. Kuril© M*‘rigiuic when ho 
undertook to discourse at large of tlfe hislury of fencing from tho 
enrlif-Ft timi*. lie bciur* a nanm that-alone commands attention, 
for hif> brother is* sgcond to none in the profession of arms in 
Paris, and is the mnstcv of a school when" the correctness of 
classical tradition is Imppily con: I iiu**d with tlm freedom and 
vigour of the mod* lrs. • Gnly the first volume, of M. Morigiinr'B 
work fen vet apnmr'd, mid if, \y c.inccrned only with the ancient 
world. 1 he publMicr ; wvui mistaken, in our opinion, in pro- 
ducing it in this mrnntT. I'or we can hardly doubt tlmt, when ho 
comes to things belonging ti ni<nljnt history or within his own 
knowledge, M. Mtfrfeuac will feive something really interesting to j 
tell us; and it is wt doing him—if justice to scud forth iu advance I 
n volume which i« r-wiirinlly a compilation, and (if which it may 
e\cn be doubf'Hl how far it is udevant to the main thnmc. 

r Ihere is no ioilhcntic definition of what is included in the term 
44 f#aic*iii«r,’' or 1 'twinr, or tlm equivalent words in otb (, r langiuiircs. 

It innv he taken to iivlude tlm use of any haird-we.ipon whatever, 
ns dfermgu idled from uiis-iltt weapons, which gives room for any 
degree of .'kill. In tins tense it fe used by M. Mcrignac ; and, its 
far etymology and literary authority go, tlmru is no exception 
to 1 m taken, I tut in modern usage the term U practically con- 
fined to the .'■killed use of tho sword, and in particular 
the thru-ting sword ; it is implied, moreover, that the sword 
lias to do tho work of defence as well ns of attack. Tho 
m<.«]e:n art of fencing dates, beyond quest ion, from 1 bo abandon- 
ment of shields mid defensive armour. Poncing, in our modern 
M'Hn 1 , did not nnd could not exist when the combatant put his 
tiiist i:i the mvokI (,uly for smiting. Now it seems to us tlmt, 
from the point of view of a modern fencer, the earlier history of 
the arts of personal attack and defence ia important only so far as 
it lead * up to the opening of tho modern period, Tho develop- 
ment of swurdMnnn*-hip in tho three centuries from Sainct-Didier 
to Oordelois has boon fur greater than al 1 that was done from tbo 
lirst appearance of an iron sword in Kuropn to the lirst systematic 
treat meat of fencing by tho Italian masters of tho sixteenth 
century, ’Whatever is earlier is. a* Tog-nds the history of fencing, 
prehistoric. And llie only possible 44 ll i-iniro do IVscrim*' dans 
VantiquiU 2 /' hhort of u general history of arms and armour, is an 
account showing liow tho exercise of arms in the ancient and 
modiiuviil world was not whnt wo understand by fencing, but i 
something extremely different. It is there, lore, in our eyes, nil \ 
offence against proportion to assign nn equal hfeir© to tho so-called j 
fencing of the micieiiU in nn historical exposition. Hero, indeed, • 
tho modems do not even get an equal share, for this volume does 
not come down t » tlm middle ages. 

The truth is that M. .Mtiripnnc, dealing probably with unfamiliar 
matter, has failed to deal with it critically. What ho Ins given 
us is nn extremely miscellaneous collection of information nnd 
anecdotes, of extremely various value, concerning the use > if arms 
in Asia, Egypt, Greece, nnd tho Roman Umpire. No classical 
scholar will find anything new to him in the two long chapters 
entitled 44 1 /Karri mo chcz # fes Gives M and 44 F/Ktcriino cfe*/. fe-i 
Romanis,” and many matters of doubtful authenticity are in- 
cluded. Tho detailed account, of tlm Roman gladiators appears to 
bo faithfully enough woiked up from tho best French books on 
Roman society and manner*. M. Merignac might perhaps feu© 
made it interesting if lie had considered fr* m his own point of 
view how fur tlm skill of llm gladiator, either in aim or in execu- 
tion, r^embled that of a modern swordsman. Rut ho has simply 
taken tho current statements (pieced together us they nvn from 
vague and dispersed materials) just os one may find them in any 
dictionary of antiquities. Accordingly this chapter is tedious, 
and, for any one who can refer 10 ft dictionary of antiquities, 
super 11 no us. And with nil this M. Mdrigime'd information about 
Roimm military weapons is sadly wanting in precision. lather 
tho few pages given to the subject in LaCninboV. las Armrs rt Us 
Armims, or Idudenschniit's recent monograph, Trnrht mnl 
liciimffnung ib rianisrhen llvcrn i irahrrnd dcr Kaisvrzc . /, will bo 
found far more useful by those who want to know definitely what 
tho arms and accoutrements of a Roman legionary wne like, Tn 
the same way the Greek chapter is stuffed out with confused 
mythology and much iireb-umt matt ©it about the Olympic festival 
and the like, while tho reform in* arms nnd equipments intro- 
duced by Iphicrates— one of tho few points in the ancient history 
of the military art on which wo have perfectly clear and trust- 
worthy knowlodge — is disposed of in a fesv lines. A rather 
serious omission is that no noticK is taken of the swords found by 
I)r. iScldiamann at Mycenrc. Tbe^e are of a long and narrow 
pattern, quite unlike tho leaf-shaped sword that is familiar to us in 
Greek art of the classical period. They arc more like the swords 
represented on Assyrian sculptures than any tiling else ; nnd their 
occurrence among prehistoric? Greek objects, together with tho 
apparently complete disappearance of the type in historical times, 
raises various questions which have not yet been answered. Did 
the Greeks give up long swords for short ones, and if so, why ? 
"Was it because they did not know how to handle tho longer 
weapon effectively — a position which might perhaps be supported 
by soul© of the archaic gains in Dr. Schlietnann’s find ? Or were 
these long swords peculiar to some one dynasty or tribe ? Can wo 
connect them with tlm 14 great Thracian sword " mentioned, 
seemingly as a notable thing, by Homer (Iliad, ziii. 577) P What, 


again, was the sword of the Homeric heroes ? Are we to suppose 
it, leal-shaped, or rather of this newly-found Mycenm typeP It 
would bo more profitable to discuss points of this kind than to 
copy well-worn incidents from the inamiala of antiquities, or to 
take tlm (properdin (as M. Merigmic (loos in hie. innocence) for nn 
historical authority on the manners of the ancient Persians. Also 
certain elaborately ornamented sword or ratlicr dagger blades 
found at Mycen.T more recently, and described nnd iMred in 
Greek and German arch nso! ogieal journals, ought to bISki been 
noticed iu a work pretending to completeness. 

The chapter ou “ L’ Esenin© choz les Israelites” has the merit of 
novelty po far as its title, goes. We were not aware, before read- 
ing M. Merigunr s hook, ot anything iu th© Old Testament, beyond 
tho general nnd manifest fact, that the sword was a favourite 
weapon, to suggest ilmt tho Hebrews cultivated anything like 
fencing. The muicst approach to evidence is the story of the 
deadly combat between twelve of Abner’s men and the like 
number of Jonhs (': S.ini. iij “And Aimer said to Joub, Let 
llie young men now nri.^o and plav before us. And Joab said, 
Let them arise. Then there arose and went over by, number 
twelve of Den j a min, which pertained to If?h-boshcth the 
son of Saul, and twelve of the servants of David. And they 
caught every one. his fellow bv the head, and thrust bis sword 
in his fellow’s side; so they fell down together.” This looks 
us if 8n ill's and David'n men were re-oluto enough iu attack, but 
paid very little ftltnilion to delrin*-\ M. Mi'rignuc unaccountably 
has no mention of ibi*, one of the most striking incidents iu a 
wild and striking history. Tho omi-sion is hardly compensated 
by an indifferent illustration — derived, of course, wholly from the 
artist's fancy— of the victory of Gideon. 

A nuious iucvactne<s ol judgment and want of grasping things 
at lirst-lmnd runs through M. Mf-rignac’s work, evon whore 110 
particular schidarship or re-eurch is needed. After stating that 
LnsUn* swords are much curved (“rccourbeo presque c n demi- 
cerde ” is an exaggeration as regards uny form in common use'), 
lie adds, 44 Les Orienta ux rroiuut quo ret to form© taille bion mieux 
nl fait uno bless lire plus dangerous que si ell© ^tait droito.” A 
swotdsman writing of his own craft ought not to leave it uncertain 
whether Asiatics are right or wiong iu believing that a curved 
blade (other things being ©qua h cuts better than a suaight one. 
The fact has been confirmed, and tho reason fully explained, by 
more than one European writer, nnd chielly by M. Merignae’s 
countryman, Colonel Mnrev. On the whole, then, we cannot sny 
that M. Kniilo Mfrignac's book is worth much as far as it has 
gone. We can only houi> (though not with assurance) for better 
things when he conus to tho modern history of fencing. Mean- 
while, thevo arc *01110 n musing things up and down this volume; 
for example, a sin pricing account, taken from M. .’lacoiHot, of a 
whole troop of elephants belonging to tlm lute Rajah of Mysore, 
who had keen taught fencing and handled a foil very prettily with 
their trunk*. On one occasion two of them fought a duel with 
swank NVe can believe almost anything of the intelligencu of 
elephants, but on© might have some better authority than M. 
.hieolfiot. Wc should 1 m glzri to know if any British Resident at 
Mv-oro, or any other native court, has hoard of tho like. 

M, Yigeant has illustrated the history of modern fencing in a 
different manner. He lias produced a biographical sketch of Jeun- 
Louift, ti master of the early part of this century who ia now in some 
danger of being forgotten by the younger generation, portly because 
he wrote nothing, partly because, alter making his reputation as a 
regimental master-at-arms in the campaigns of Napoleon, he settled 
not ut Puri*, hut at Montpeliim*. By M. Vigeant, who know him 
well, Jean- Louis is placed at the head of tlm teachers of his time. 
Amateurs of fencing will tiud tho book amusing, though they may 
also liud some little difficulty, notwithstanding M. Vigeant’s assur- 
ances (which of course \*o should trust ns to Anything really 
within his own knowledge), in accepting as authentic at all points 
one or two of the exploits recounted of Jean-Louis in bis 
earlier days. It. is credible that a quarrel between a French and 
an Italian regiment in the army c.f occupation in Spain should 
have boon settled by a solemn duel between the regimental 
fencing-masters, and that Jean-Loui«, as the chief instructor of 
tho French regiment in question, should liavo taken a leading part 
in it with distinction. But it is much to believe that he Baved 
his ow n side all trouble in tho matter bv hi ineelf drilling or dis- 
abling thirteen adversaries without once being touched* . Apart 
feora such more than llomoric feats, however, there is quite 
enough to make .Icar.-Louis an interesting person. Beginning 
life us an 14 enfant d© troupe ” in tho armies of the First Republic, 
a weakly-looking mulatto, without parents or friends, he gradu- 
ally roe© to be not only a perfect master of fence, but a master 
who commanded the personal respect of bis pupils, comrades; and 
superior officers, nnd was not unfrequently consulted in aJSiJgs of 
importance touching personal or regimental honour. In his old 
age lie appeased a long-standing feud between the Engineers and * 
the Infantry quartered at Montpellier by the bold and simple 
device of giving a military assault of arms in bis own name, in- 
viting tho picked men of both branches of the service to contend, 
and the rest of the garrison to look on ; and at the end malnfig 
the men ti speech, and, with all tho authority of his poaition" as 
44 lo pftro do r©8crime f ” compelling^ them to abjure their enmity* 
Moreover, Jean-Louis succeeded in making sofgood a pupil of 
his daughter that she completely took the conceit out of a young 
professional (a stranger to the school of Jean-Louis), who had 
thought it impossible that a woman could -lia a serious adversary* 
The memory of both father and daughter (she married, and died 
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Mme. Camille iSeldtm’s book on Heine (2) is disappointing. It. 
teems to be in effect nothing but the working up of an old 
magazine article, with the addition of a few chiefly iosiguilioant 
letters. Nothing concerning Heine can bo absolutely unimportant 
or uninteresting, and Mme. ('awitlo »SeJdcn lms certainly contri- 
buted a document fur iho biographer.. But it is a document out 
of which the biographer will not get much, and which is hardly 
worth the general readers attention. ** ' 

Students of bronch literature know ThcopUraste Renaudot, if 
only from the allusions to his Enquiry Office found in Fureti^vo 
and other miscellaneous writers of the seventeenth century. But 
be is probably not much* known 1o readers in general. M.Gillea 
de la Tourelte, in a careful and useful though rather heavily- 
written monograph (3), lias Collected most of the available infor- 
mation about this roallv remarkable personage, who, if not the 
actual inventor, was the. introducer in b ranee not only of Euquiry 
Offices, but of dispeiisiiriu*, who did a good deal to found the 
modern newspaper, arid who was the author of the actual system 
of mortis de picte. 

It is even more necessary for French than for English men 
nf letters to drop now and then into art-criticism, and M. 
Edmond About (not lor the first time, no doubt) has done hit* 
Salon (4). III. Joufuist lina given it nn unusually attractive form, 
and the author has, as usual, shown in it his undeniable literary 
power— we fear it. mii^t he said also bis uudeniablo bad taste, if j 
not in art, at any rate in other things. I 

A new edit ion of M. Joliet's useful Dictionary uf Pseudonyms (5) ; 
may bo recommended to those who read much of French periodical 
literature. 

bow people, it may be hoped, who know French at all do not 
know what to expect from il dernier de M. M omelet (i >) ; and 
assuredly in tho present case nobody will bo disappointed. 
"Whether the subject bo naturalists or ministers, minor poets or 
people who give theatrical representations by professionals in 
drawing-rooms, M. Monselct always lias at cenuuand and always 
uses the true Gallic gaiety which is so much talked of, so litilo 
Been, and eo scandalously counterfeited and caricatured. A certain 
paper hero entitled “ Lo Fan hi. is " ought to make M. Armand 
Bilvostre blush, if that bo possible; for oven bo will scarcely set 
down M. Monwlet an a Philistine, 

M. Francois OoppiVa recent Oik-00 ; raged v (7) is a more 
ambitious effort than is usual with him, end no doubt might lift t.o be 
spoken of without a certain respect. But wo cannot help Blinking 
that the weight of live acts and of cloaks and diurjrers U too much 
for M. fJoppce. liis amiable pathos and limp liuent veryo were 
not meant lor these things. 

"With the close of the year one of the oldest and best reputed 
of Continental reviews -tho IhhlioUti qu* univcrs.-tle (<S)— has nu.nl y 
reached its ninetieth nnniversnry. It 1ms also come into the 
hands of :i m.vv London publisher, Mr. Stanford. On the whole, 
there are probably fow periodicals of the kind which can be better 
recommended to those tolerably numerous English households 
which feel some interest in v\hut is going cm . broad, but have no 
access to foreign periodicals lit large. The original articles in the 
Jiibliothrque arc excellent, but its main feature is tlm large space 
allowed to ehroniijucs of iho di lie vent Continental countries. 

f i hroo remarkable books* of fiction present a welcome change to 
the reader wearied with infinite second-rate t-tulf on the Olinct- 
Duudel-Ilulpit models, with which Parisians appear in fat in ted. 
Perhaps Mme. Henry Cr» s ville lias written better hooka than 
IS ingenue (9), hut she bus never written 0110 more amusing or «>no 
more totally free from any possible objection on the score of sub- 
ject. Jlcr ingenue is a very dubious ingenue a sort of prosaic 
Emma Bovary, to whom fortune refines Emmas wtvs as well m 
her vires. But she is drawn with ex trenm e lover no ; and so is 
everybody around her, especially the formidable Mine. Anglo'n. 
whom wo venture to think the author a best single cicalion. Tlni 
book is one to ho recommended without stint or qualification. 
In I*uUal( 10) a writer of palmps higher strictly literary powers 
than Mine. U iv vi lie. is rlill found Fceking bis way and not quite 
finding it. In his satire of French “ high-life 1 * Anglomania, and 
in his pointing of the old and fatal moral of attempted platonic 
attachments between man and woman, M. do Glouvet has got 
hold of good themes which ho works out not ill. But his book 
is still to w’rito. indeed, good as is J 4 viral, it is perhaps scarcely 
the equal of Lv forest ter. But it is far above tlio average. Acts 
Mtcouliu (1 1) and its companion stories nhow, for tho mo.-t part, 
a \evy praiseworthy Him l on M. ZulV* part to pet out of tho 
gutter in which ho has so long wallowed. Thu worst of it is 

(а) Let demurs jours tie Huu+Jhitu. Par CutniUe Svldcn. Pari* • 
Cnim 'inn Levy. 

(3) T/dophrusle Ilmen dot. Tar (j. (lilies df la Tourette. Ibiris : non. 

(4) Qh inujmirnw nn w!on (k V tudun\ Tar Edmond About. Turin - 
Librairiu ties llibliopliilcg. 

(5) Let pscudanymes tin j, air, t T«r Hurlc'S Jolirt. Turks : I)t?utu. 

(б) Mon deruier-ne. Tar Charles Monselct. Trrw: Bcntu. 

<7> Severn Tcrrtii. Tar l'r.in«;nis (kipprr. Paris: Lemcrre. 

(G) JUhliathequS univwt, l?e it revue tuisse. Tomes XTX, x x 
Lausanne: Hridok Londuu: Stanford. 

(9) L' ingenue. Tar Ilcurv (irtfvillo. PirU: Fl->n. 

(10) ISidkti. Tut J. de Glouvet. Paris: Tlon. 

(n) Aab MieovUn, Jc. Tar Emile Zola. Paris : Ciurpentier. 


that gutters are wont tp leave traces even on those wbo%*ve got 
out of them completely, which M. Kola boa not yet done. There 
may, however, bo some excusable joy over a literary sinner who 
shows even equivocal signs of repentance. It is. not probable 
that M. Zola will ever be a great novelist, but the vigour of bis 
description and his occasional grasp of a situation appear fairly 
here. « 
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111. *'•!»- I.-I’A .ud lr\lii(? A 'l run ’I ni\ell- Ts Talc — Vhe liutket at tho 

( 5.1 »-ly — A 'J ill l<» iic-LtOi pt-<-t. 

L?\ pt afl.-r l*« \\ ir -l.or-l Lytton’s life of lit-* I-Wr -Thren Novels- rhlnPRB 
(.lojilon — Nee. tun »» Nuwlo-i -TlioCi uim." of tho /'j eon—' The Prince- -(.Johiveha 
of f'niims'u— Thu liiue Veil die.— ITeicn turifttmiu* Jioolcs. II. -Aincrifun 
LiLcratnro. 

Ijondon : rubllBhecJ at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- 


“rrilF. VATiFi of TEARS,” DORICS LAST GREAT 

A- III', rninnlctcil a few da} n hrluri* lie illril. NOW ON VIEW nt the lK)Rf{ 

O AI.I»EUY,b.i N* w llimn Krr.rt.vith ** Lc-iving the Vnrturlum,” nnd hU othvi arcut 
Cn-tnri.-. j? ruin IVn to Six daily. I». , 


I^J 


STITUTK of PAINTRRS in OIL COLOURS, Piccadilly. 

OaUi-iitH I ‘min'mntcd on tlitrk duyw, nml RPrr Tln« P.M. every dftj*. 

U|n n from Ten a If. to Six r ir. Adinlwlun, l«. 

Illustmted Catali'irue. In. Hewn Ticket , fn. » 

TONDON IXTEBNATrONAL and UNIVERSAL EX1II- 

■AJ HI CION, 1**4. To ho held at tho CRYSTAL PALACE. 

’flii* Direetor* of the Orj util I'nlaec C*Anipa»iy. Ii-nnlun, will Imlrl at the Crystal Pulftcr an 
lul- iiicl-oinil Exhibition of Ait*, MnnuLu-i uro-i. and Sr t-utiflc, Aitrli-ulliirnl, end Indiutrlul 
I’l.-diK Is. 'J in- KfhiMlimi will be o|H*»uxi mi St. tivurse’e Day. the Jtlrd of April, ltHM, nud 
will r.inu.’ii "p'-ii lor a pmod of at lea*t »ix linmtlis. ... 

l'e-opi.i iuni- 9,1 nn .- ini nn, and ail liiformiitlou tauy to obtniuoa from the Executive Coov* 
„.i.. W u l r, or tl.c OU.C..I AgtuU. nK0Ii0E COT.!.!*,. I.XVEY. 

Everutlvr Cormnimdom-r, 

19 and 91 Quceu Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

O. GORDON CT.T? VTIIER, „ , 

M;imii;cr, Ciint.il Palaep, ^ __ , 

VICTORIA UXIvisiisiTy," ^MANoffjEiSTKR.— DEGlUiES 

▼ IN MEDICINE AND SUROEUV.^The Stnialc* and iWnlatlon* conecrnina 
Ciiiir.es of Sillily <md ETani'natioiw for Ui«no D«-aree4 are now published anU can be obtained 
fiom Uie Unlvir<itjr JP-tfUrmr. . . . . 

I Mil parti, ulioi om m lh /rces In ArD. S-Mcncr. end Law, tniether wllb eopl«« of tho 
Clm 1 1« r*. Exnm.iiatUm Pagt w. k* m .. . will to lutind in the Calendar Uji-Ien U.) ptrtillstod^ by 
Ml-mio. iUi.AUf.LAN a Cu.. London, and Air J. C. Cuiurtiu. Rli cudiily, Menchtftar.^ 

_ a. t. uiaariTJsY, MA.dgjfe W, 

TT NIVKIISITY OOLLROE, LIVERPOOL. 

VJ I.BCTURESI7IP IN CiF.UAIAN. 

Applfentlonr are Invited fbr this pnet. ahleh will fall yoi-anl at JBeatur. Reehlenee for the 
Rummer Term t»» enmnienoa April SI. The lecturer will recelvi-Vi Axud Minund of 140 pur 
iii.nnm, together aith all tlierOCN roedvr-d from Students atUtidhif bis ClaMes. Exaept 
during the hour* rniulred bv the College (at pr6*iit U WevklyE Uisl^eliirtr is free tn under* 
taV i- pt Ivnte Ntudy or teaolifno. Fall partlculara fiimudted hy the nROiernaa, to whom alt 
upplh atlons and texthnonfals must be sent w* or beibtu FebTttfur> ^ FroScteney in Auvlo- 
saxen uhooEh not uveessarUy eiseutiaD will he token bi$r<fetount, |»d should be itatvu to 
tlxu tvstlinonlaU. 




LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 

TM PERI AT; FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

■» FmiabMalttd WM.-.1 OLD OltOATt BTORK I>. K,C. ; and W TALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital. jQAOO.noo. Paid-up rind Invested, r.W,non. Total .Inverted Fuuda, 41^7,00®. - 
lnMiraiu>«Nitfimi«t Tirana Vr«i|»rty In all ports tf till; world at moderate rahwof prornTiim. 
Prompt and littoral nettle mint uf ulairn*. Jk’o.'iciue fa Hina dtiu at UirLtmaa should bu 
tevtr wed ou or before Junnai j»V, or the sonic "will laconic void. 

B. COZENS gurrtt. ifanat itr. 


P II (E N I X FIRE OH'IC E, 

I.OHHAUn STHKET mA CUAIHNO fUOSM. tOSOON.-Ew 1 IN,. 

InnintiK'fn nitMnit Lwm l»y l*iro ant Lhlitniiw fffwttJ in pact! of the World* 
Lena claim* arranged with promptitude aii'Llbera'iily. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIEL D, grra ftw . ». 

u n ~fT it r ’'b 5 “lT 1 F"e oiT i u la’s. 

TnRBALN'EKULK STREET. K.C. CIIARINO CROSS. s.W, 

OXFORD STREET t Corner of V«re Street!. W. - ITKK. FMabRehial DH». Home and 
Foreign Inauranoe* ar muttain'u laics. — i Jr E, F.Rtnhi<«lm1 1*10. Spuctaliy low rutestur 
youugtivo, ],uih'L< huumaa. Jinai^diate aeitlvmcnt of claim*. , 

T>OYAL ~ EX UJ I A NO 15 ASSU RANGE UORPOl^iON. 

A L rf.rtaMli.hed by Royal Charter, A,i>. I7*n.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

OinCKS- ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Bra*™ Office— ISA TALL MALL. P.W* 
The Accumulated Fuiuleeaeet.il 11 . 000 , 000 . 

The Total Claim* raid Kv thle Corporation have exceeded TTTtRT Y-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. - 
JAMES STBVTART ITODUSON. &*i.. fV t n <nn>r. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Em|.. .<«* • *:«.■« »-nr»i*. 

FREDERICK JOS El* II EDLMANN. K»i«„ JhrniyGwtwr. 

Director*. , 

Robert Barclay. F*). ' William Knowles, Kay. 


Robert Bn relay. Fv). William Knowles, Krq. 

John UArrntt f mtlo< K«j. NevDfJ.unlHuV.Lwi. 

Murk CurnrCItwr, Kn). (ittnw 1 n *,f s Mile ijnvnn, T>'j. 

Eduard James IViaifll, E<» 1 . iJinteJ Mina rt/hre.iu, h*q. 

William Davidiarii, Eiq. lion. IVmn|,| U*ll> Melville, 

Alfred IVul. E*ii|. Wilmini ILi'nit MnWrlv, L'q. 

Alevamlur Druee,K»<) William flair Kuthlinnc, E&u- 

t’harU'i llyrtnamj flu.i hen, Esq. Sir Jt/hn It* Ilfirt. 

(Jhnrlfj Krm>ti,,iiti. IVj. Simua I l.*nSi limner. Esi|. 

diaries Sfvftanir <»n nfoll, Esq, Kr<o l iMriiu'Uni ^niith, Kmj. 

Wliiin»tjfr,ilnnd. E m lit an t mli rit* Tiarki, r.mj. 

K^vrlpn II al, hard, M<nitn r .'u C. Wilkiiwmi. F«u. 

1hTOTIC<fc.Tlic n-ual 1'iftarn Dnya allowed for payment of ilHE ITtF.MlUMS fallmj 
IN due at Cliriitmiu will c\pirc on Jnn miry 0. 

Fivit AtOUVluKCEfi mi lllicrn) term*. 

Li pr AfWPlUIViitift Wltli.iir tvliliont pnrth'Ipntlon In Profit*. 

T^ann are (ranted on evrurlty of Life ItiU-reaiu in eonnrYloi *rMh Pwllnle* or Awaranpe. 

A lnnro partirliMtlon In I'mIUh, with tlw uimjnntvi; of tli<* lnvu»md Cnpitul Stuck, and 
bxrnipUoii, inulvr H»>at Uinrtcr, limn th ■ UnbilitirH uf l'nitn'T'liip. 

All n'nl lii.jrmrmemu In modern pniiiirr. with the mi arlli of rn Olfice whom rtvinrcca 
htt'r l Ifni V di d by the cvja’Vt-ncv of inon* th in » uu 1 a Half. 

The Corprn atlon me oi>eu U» vuhhIcHt npplh atlua- for A|,t a •!. 

A Pru*fH’Clu«, Tallin of llmiu*. and Ualaau Siu'it will be Jo. a aided on application. 

Komi Exchange, London. L. R. IIANUCS'K, .S' 

G uardian vTnvi ” and ufk office. 

11 KM, fit PICK 11 lOMHARD SniEET. LONDON. E.C. 

Law toniTB Uuanvu -at VLEET S'l KKT'.T, E.C. 

Kutablikhed 18^1. Subscribed Capital^ Two Million*. 

Hit cctoi a. 

Chairrunn —JOHN O. TALIlOT, Fug., II P. 

, /Jgi'itylLiiiiiiniin-AliilAN G. H. fjIBU*', E*q. 


Rowland Ncvitt Eniiu'it. Km[. 

Hears linnliam-i »rUT, Emu. 
t'hurlro W m. Curtin. E*u. 

C’li.irlm K. Dcvtw, V,*t. 

Sir Waller K. I 1 ar.tuhar, Dart. 
Jn-mee Gooibou, E*q. 

John J. Uanilliou, K>i<j. 

Tbmnuun ll«uke> , Kag. 

Rlehurd M. Harvey, K*q. 

1 tight Uuu. John G. Jluhhnnl, M.P. 


J-thn l 1 , inter, K*q. 

tivuic Lake, Km. 

lit. lion. •! J. Shaw Lrfrvrc, M.P. 

Ih'iiirrmnt W. Lulibuck, Eey. 

J«hn 11 . Martin, Esq. 

S. lloje M'tfki.K q. 

Henry Joint N Tiuan, E*q. 

I»m lil Powell, i.nq 
Auirustm Previwt. E»q> 

Henry \ Ijine, 1 ]nu. 


APOLLINARIS 

. QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.* 


41 Dilute* your wine with jQiollinarb Water, which can bo relied 

on for ita purity and wholeBomeness.” 

*<D Daily Kewfiy April 17, 1882. 


FRY^S 


rrilE SATURDAY RE VIJ5 W fleutby p^t atfoll?>wlng nitfilf c 

■L i^nanii^ # |iAtd-iuAd«auJhL - 

Auy pwt of tha tJftltcd Kingdottt 2 

India and CUtna', *,.... .«;»»> * 1 ,13 d 

0tb«r Britirih CVtottlei; Euwpft Bcypt,artd.AlUWIoa vv,.... 1. 10 0 . - w 

* feTEIiX t 4QNR3 , 4 Spri ng 6nr4«M, tondoii. a W. ■ ■. ‘J 

TTOB BALe7wj 7 clieftp, THE ~fi ATUWbAY KEVJEW^ 

*• „ h um J*7i to flWi. ’ . L. 

Apply to R. 3 1 CtA lutk Thu Library, Dorkju^ Aurrfjr» hJ ^ 

Now ready. Prim tojRutitoribcia, im. , to Noh'tmbaaiibani, sot. 

PiMittfr. U. ad. oxtrn. 

year by yfnr In fa* and In the extent aadvafoe of Jti Infbrmatlon.” 

OTBEET’S INDIAN and COLONIAL’ MERCANTILE 
k - J unir-cxony, ^-‘b. 

Thin Aiuliml offers to I he mauufaetnrrrc nf E«t;l«unl a reliable and *ahi Oble ffqlde to the 
European Mcrduiuu ut Indln, i lumi. Japan, nod the Bhutan s«a(» Aiiwulla. Jwvr Zealand , 
IliliLli ('njumlilft. llir Mvj»t J ni|ii‘N, \V*for African SetilcnivnK <Jnfii i>*art Colony, Ajlntfl nit 
i ou«r, a ml ID 1 the rulonu k nml L»trli»n smicmeut*. The 'jonunii* hove been fhoat cnViniwy 
re\ <iw«LUi>Ciklly] ut in vat cxi-cidc. m» ihat U cvhiiot but prove u trustworthy Inuik Of nootlohiil 
rcfriffiti*. It nlim rontuiuv Tarittx, Trade Return*, Population*, Alape, and o(pW Uifbtmatloa 
uiK'fp. 1 to Mervlmui*. • ’ 

Lomhiu : (L St II RUT a Co., an CoraUlll. £.C* 1 STcjCBr RttOTiiBiw.aRerlo Street, W\C, 
Stw York : S M. 1’KTTKX.jiLL K CO. Dnslun t S. M. rBITBNuUA ( CO. 


Price fs*. ; prtit free, )#. 3d. 

JJIBLIOTHEQUE TJN1VEU«KLLE, for JANUARY 1884. 

I. mr ROLE INTERNATIONAL de la BUWSE. Tar M. NCMA DttOZ. 

•*. UIANTF.MKKI.F. -Nonvelic. Far M. J. l»EH Rocato. 

3. HAITI VEi. Tt'UUBlN. P.u M. LEO Qelunhi . 

4. IMfcTRS ItOM A N DS_- ALICI. DE CilAMBKlCR. Far M. EUG&NE RaMDEUT. 
VuY.Vins dm- mil' A ITlLltflF. Pivr >1. M a lie- MoYtn kb. 

a. I, A MARCH 1 : NUPTr A LK- -Nouveitv, d« M. Ii.ioun vrjt rt%K Djornoon. 

7. UlliiiNUiUK PAKlrilHNNK. B. CHHONUJUF. 1TAUENNE. 

!*. CMHDN IljUK ALI.KM VXDE. Id. CHUONtVlUB ANHLAISB. 

11. II1KOMIIU& ltr^SK. 13 CURONHlCK HULLANDAISS. 

it. CHIlOMQliH sL’lssK. 11. CUUONIMl'E SClENTU I<it‘E. 

1 :.. ClinoNUUUS ruUTKJLX. Jii. BULLETIN L1TTKRAIRL FT 

RlBitKlURArUlUUE. 

Suhiciiptlon l-»r the Yi nr, 1 fur Six Month*, ID. r pout five, puyublc In advance. 

London •. Diivi aui> Sr.\NPOiin, .vs tlharln; Crosa, S.\V r . 

Sewed, In. 

YtTIIlTAKEU’S ALMANACK for 1884, Tbo Beat and 

* ' iiio.t CuinpU'tc | the Chceiwal iiiidinost useful Almanack ever piibliahcd in I.i,' a rlnnd. 
Eni.irceil cddiun. iirnGy halMamud, li.i. 

IaiiuIuii : John WllirAKMtt, 12 Warwick Lime. 

ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLE*. 

Royal « vo. pp. f»2t, price 10 k. lialf-buutul, 

H ENRICH do BH ACTON do LKOIBUS ot CONSUETU- 

DINlliUS ANCrLI/E LibrI (Juliiquo in Valid* T**nc1 uto* DiwtlucM. A<1 
l)ivi-r*or«un c*t Vvtuatiepimormu Ooilinjin tvlliuiuiioiu Tj'pia Vulguti. Yul. VI, 
EilluU liy Kir Travers Twism, Q C. D.C’.L, 

Tl»la in a New Edition of Rhacton'b rolebratfd Work. oMlatod with M8S. in t.lio 
Rwirh .ViiKeutn ; tlie Librturica of LincohiMnn, Mnlillo Temple, and Cray's Inn; 
ILmJIi mn Libmrv, Oxford ; the Dibliotht'quo Ndliunnh', 1’tiris, ^o. 

London : Lonqmanb & Cn. and ThItinku k Co. Oxford: IMUkeji ii Co. 
CuTubrJiltfc: Macmiij.an & Co. Edinburgh : A. & C. Rf.ACK und 
JlotoLAH It i«\n'Lis. Dublin; A. Thom de Co. 


Atatui'jer tfrr Itrpartmmt ~ V. J. M \ USD BN. 

Artitarj/ und Seen tm'p—T. (J. C. DLtuWNE. 

S]»ar3 Capltnl at pre*cnt paid up and lnv«**tvil jci ooo.fwo 

Tv,ui Fnivln upward* uf ai-.ci.iHK) 

Total Annual 1 iicume over iitt I .uoo 

N.]3..~ViT0 I'olli'ir# a bleb exulrv at Chrlatuias should Le renewed at thu fleud OJRce, or 
With Lite A Kent*, on or bcioni J ouuary 3. 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 

. A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Rationimthe und Indactivo. 2 \o]s. 

A- 8 vo. pneu *Js. 

IW1NCIPLES of POL1TJOAL ECONOMY, with sumo of 

.1- their Application* to Social Philosnpliy. Fc-oplo’a KdiLiou, cuowu bvo. Cs. 
Library Edition, 'J vols. 8vo, 30a. 

London, Longmans St Co. 

FOR JENij LlSIt BTUDLNTS OF THE CIVIL IAW. 

Tho Latest Edition, In One Volume, 8vo. prioe 18*. 

nnilR INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, chiefly 

J- that of HtJriciiKE, wiidi Engliah Introducihm, TrAnolntion, UIutoH.ond Suin> 
niury. By Tiiomak Co LI..: rr Sandahs, M.A. Burriatcr-at- Law, Into Fellow of One! 
Odlego, Oxford. The Seventh Edition, revised. 


*• There are now extant many epitome* and long been a ) 

ur:i»)\ nn of Roman Law dedjnnit tu ahl *iu- Jt lino tiuw. r 

d«nt« tn tlifir preparation for tlui Inn* of la*tisnotan 

(.••urC nml other exaiiunniinny i Imt w<* ildfik h-o» been rewr 

aiij miw winking to lumen* n fair knovrlcdifo ami uriprowa 

o.‘ the hubjeil would be very imwlit* to ini-t Author by M 

tir.no of iliesu* ubrldguienta without atudynig by another re 

tiip tlieiiwflve* which Mr KumHrn on Korn an La 

bn- airnnged in mu wknimhlr a form. Mr. the text of Hi 

Kiiruluir' book, however, need* no wnrdi, of u kweu'Hilu 

nml-e to rwcnniuiend it to ntudeiiN ot the tho KrU^eii. 1 

lliimiiu Civil Law, upon which subject it ban 

London, Longmans St Co. 


long been a recognlaprl itanrlard text-book. 
Jt lino now- reii.'iu d its aUib edition. Thi« 
Inrt is not a mere reprint i much of the voik 
h’i»> been rcwrllun, nud humeiona nl tin minus 
and uriprowoiCMUi have boon nug^etp'd tu Hie 
Author by Mr. Po-w’s edition in rja/ws and 
by another recent work of colwiritirahln r, imte 
on Konian Law. In till* edition, nwreimr, 
the tcvt of Hutclikc (l^imlc, Imsm) ha*, with 
u lew eu'eniionw, been aubaUtutcd lor Uiut of 
tho KJU>g«l(. , ' 

Law Journal Ntwspjurr. 


DIPLOMA, OP HONOUR iIimiTKBT AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 18A3. 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA. 

"A most delicious and valuable at tide.” 

# st i»n lant. 

FURL COCOA ONLY. 

FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 

, ‘Strtotlypare. , '--W. W. Rtodoaiit, 

F.I.C., F.C.M., City A na'yvt, ftrUto!. 

| f seventeen PRIZE MEDALS. 


BOOKS, &c. 

- 

If BE SA.TUKPAY REVIEW.— The following NUMBERS 

. . sf IE* 1 HL S R .£Y lf i W ecu ulred, for which tiLeSfb «r(H hf given, vlc.t 
t rrri* t3 a B \nlfc 9 uii$ V* c: * **** *** ^ laW the OBu. i» South- 


Just published. Kvo. Hu, Ad* 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY INVESTIGATED FROM A NEW POINT 
OF VIEW. 

MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 

■A**-*- of CHRISTIANITY i Uciug a I)ern<m*trallfm of tho Validity «f the Evidence bf 
Revealed Kullgiuu liy the light uf Parallels supplied by Modern Affairs. , 

“ Tho author*, logic 

, “ CuntuiuH some very .enalblo crlilcitme. Scotsman. 

lAmlui i \VM. II. AL1.KN A CO.. 13 Waterloo Phuw, 8.W. 


THE FRANCO 'CHINESE DIFFICULTY. # 
firnle, 110 mile* to 1 Inch » sl***,ttl Inches by SB Indies. 

MAP Of SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA, from Poking to Singapore, 

inrludiug Tnnu'klris, Cochin Chinn, Slam, and the TWtlsU Posacssionn of Uunnah, tho 


ol the Environs of Hanoi, on tho Itcd River* In sln>et. Coloured, 4a. i post tYci*, on 
roller, 4a. 0d. t monutvd to fold in elotli cam, e*. 6*1. * ixiit m*c, rto. ud. 

London t Edwabd STANKonn, 05 Charing CVnm, S.W. 


Prieu l». i by post bn receipt of Twelve Stamp*. 

J^OSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Geobob MooBe, 

Jamies Em k Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 ThrendneHle Street., 


* Published thH day, cloth, IQ*. , 

CAVIGNY’S JURAL RELATIONS; or, the Roman Law 

^ relatlnK toXcwani as Hub) acta of Juml Relations. Translated by W. II. iUrnoAS, 
E*4^ Borrlslcr-at-Law. y\ 

AVILOV ft Hons, J<aw FubUt-hcrs, T.IncoTn'a Inn Archway, Tendon, W.O. \ 

Jli«t jmbUthed, crown Ivo. papw eovera, M.Bd. ' 

AGRICULTUEB and ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM b 

BQNCAL. By xBsxoal Civil? aj*. , 

Ismdon : Wt RAW A SONS , 74*70 Orra t Qu een Stry t, W.C , 

J uM publlohed, greatly enlarged, RM. «d, ^ 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR. BOOK for 1884. 

A By THOM A* FKIXNBR. t,,; / 

“ TbO completeot handbook of fatts about COmpMdertt&ie pwblbhed.”— 3Tii«<!(, 
Caswell * Cuufahi , LimlUM, Luxate HU), Loudon, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Steady this diijj, at all NevYfmgqqta', price la. 

, THIRD EJ0ITIO5T. 

THE TEMPLE J5AR MAGAZINE. 

Cuxrftsi* W» JANUARY : 

PERIL 

By JESSIE VOTIIEROILL, Author of "Tbo First Violin" &e. 

ZERO. 

By ono of the inoat Popular Writers of the day. 


a. LAST REMINISCENCES OP AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 

4. OVU FASTEST TRAINS. 
d. THE FOUR SILV ERl'KN SYS. 

0. THE HORSE: a Study from Out- 
side. 


7. I.ONCr AGO. 
fi. THALBER'R 

W H AT SHALL I DTUNK? 

10. THE 1181 HESS OP OI-ENMA. 

JlOWLEY. 

11. THFi ETON DAYS OP SIR 

STAFFORD NO UT ItCO 115. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAIfS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A HUMOROUS STORY OP AMERICAN CHARACTER. 

CA PE COD FOLK. By Sally Pratt McLf,/#. 

Crown 8vo. doth olegant, bevelled boards, 5a. ^ 

•* An oxcelkmt story ."— Morning Pou. 

“ Introduce the reader to an entirely unknown world., .. .... We bate few 

stories that opened so ninny unusual views of mankind.. . .There le something to 
mako the reader ohacklo in every page.” — Athenaeum. 

•* Wo like it immensely ; it is bright, raoy. and original, with plenty of hUtuoui in 
It, uu«l not a little pathou .*'— Dublin Daily 


Just published. 

FOLK-LORE of SHAKESPEARE. By the 

Rev. J. F. Thisivlton Dyed. Demy 8vo. doth, hovelled hoard*, 14s. 

“ Written by a scholar , It ndmtnihly and thoroughly fulfils all that It psrofetso* to 
do. A* a book o£ reference it cunuot but have great value.”— Tablet. 


rpEMFLE BAR — Such magazines as “Temple 

Bar ” recall the palmy days of Dent Icy, Pm«-or , and Christopher North. 

AtnUcay tfhstt and ( *J/kial Gazette. 


’TEMPLE BAR is just the thing. The articles 

•*- «. arc short, chatty, and various.— ‘Examiner. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other 
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AN EGYPTIAN POLICY AT LAST. 

T HE tardy and partial resolve of Heb Majesty's Govern 
went to adopt a definite Egyptian policy is in itself a 
matter supplying an almost infinite number of points foi 
comment* When fchore is added to it the comment already 
made fay the various organs of European public opinion, 
the infinity becomes positive. In no spaco immediately at 
the disposal of any publicist would it be possible to deal 
with even the majority of the more important points thus 
suddenly presented. The discontent shown almost unani- 
mously by the civilized woxld at the abandonment of a vast 
tract of toe wot Id’s surface to savagery is no light matter 
even if it be admitted (as by any fair controversialist it 
must be admitted) that the orbts terrai urn here judges in a 
new sense stourv # — that probably very few of the objectors 
would like to have the task, whosO refusal they blame when 
it is the act of England, thrown on their own country. It 
is significant enough that the chief London newspaper 
which supports the Go\ eminent has expressed (in a manner 
the reverse of respectful to a Ministry which is supposed 
by its friends to he above all things moral) the conviction 
that the resumption of the Soudan proffered to Tiuhey can- 
not be serious, and that, if it is serious, it is wholly abominable 
The doings of any Egyptian Ministry may be legrudod as 
very minor matters. But it must again be admitted 
(though the admission will have to be made by a diffeicnt 
class of persona from those who admit the possible hollow- 
ness of Continental grumbles) that Chlrif Pasha and his 
colleagues in striking their flag have at any rate, how- 
ever contradictory the statement may sound, marched out 
with flying colour*. Their new-found respect for the in- 
tegiity of the Turkish Empire and the provisions of the 
Egyptian Constitution may be extremely suspicious m itself. 
Bui it is a very awkward protest against the sudden assump 
iion of practically despotic authority by a Power whirii 
has hitherto protested and vowed that it feels the utmost 
delicacy in interfiling With constitutional sfftttemn Eg) pt 
Lastly, the Acceptance of office by NuflAft Pasha im 
doubtedly places the ablest man who is to be found in 
what may ba loosely called the Egyptian public service at 
the nominal helm. But hardly any one who know* Egypt 
at all would select Nuhab, of all Egyptian statesmen 01 quasi 
statesmen, as that one who commands most confidence fiom 
any party in the country itself. As a delegate of England, 
no one not an English subject may be preferable , as the 
choice <Sf Egypt in any sense, he may bo regarded as having 
simply no exhtenoe. But the full discussion of all tbeso 
ipafctms at once could only be unsatisfactory and confusing ; 
stfad fur the present it is better to confine attention to Wo 
point*, each of which oft a be handled with some appiomh 
to completeness 

In the first place, it is cleat that the recent step taken 
fay (he Government is in effect a more decisive and 

fim^atwea mt step in the direction of assuming complete and 
find dbfifcrol over Egypt then anything shortof the annexa- 
tion of the country sons phrase could be* Tins must have 
been the first tlought whieh struck any reader of tlie m- 
and it is creditable to some of the supporters of 
that they did not hesitate to recognise it. 
.The absolute shall ” in the relations of one country to 
owlftfe* cfcn hardly go further than thfe peremptory demand 
the ofyer country shall abandon a great part of its 

to It a great numb & 
laces still hawfaytt* military and civil 


officials. The responsibility incurred by England would, 
as a matter of fact, have been less if she had laAdod 
twenty thousand Indian troops at Souakim, and had under- 
taken to reconquer the Houdan, than when, as now, 
she has forced tho unwilling Khedive and his unwilling 
Mim*tois to acquiesce in its abandonment. In the one 
case, England would have been acting at her own risk, and 
would have been the ai biter of the rouge and duration of the 
action. In the othui, she has thrown the immediate risk 
and loss on Egypt, and has by implication undertaken to 
see Eg) pt, if tho terms are accepted, safe put of it. To a 
philosopher who had leisure to reflect on the way in which 
extremes meet, this incurring of a practically unlimited 
guarantee — for England must now he held liable not 
merely tp defend Egypt up to Wady Haifa, but to satisfy 
any just demands of Turkey arising from ^ the abandon- 
ment of Egypt beyond Wady Haifa — out of, as it would 
seem, mere unwillingness to givo any guarantee at all, 
might be a very cunous study The rashness of cowardice 
is not a new theme, but fresh illustrations of it must always 
be interesting Into this, ho worn, it is not necessary to 
enter. “ As we have insisted on Egypt being defended in 
u English fashion,” says the Pall M<dl Gazette, a sufficiently 
unsuspected authority in this case, “ thf defence of Egypt 
“ passes into oui bauds.” It is the tiiith, hut not tho 
whole truth. For by this action we have incurred to Egypt 
an indefinite but al} the more inevitable liability for any 
damage which her un willing acceptance of our advice may 
inflict on her. By forcing Her to make jettison of a part, we 
have insured tho whole caigo at our risk. In some read- 
ing of history it is difficult to remember any undertaking 
so Quixotic with the Quixotism of poltroouery. It is scarcely 
surprising that some foieign and unfriendly critics should 
remember that a Quixote poltroon can always get himself 
out of his difficulties by running away. 

There is one other point winch can be discussed at pre- 
sent with advantage, though not with complete knowledge. 
The proposed withdrawal fiom the Soudan, or retroces- 
sion oi the Soudan to Tuikey, may have three different 
mornings and it is )efc not clear which of two of tko*s 
meanings is the meaning of HeU Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The simple abandonment of the attempt to re- 
conquer Kordofan and Dai fur for tho preQBnt— even the 
shot toning conudeiably ok the coidon of Egyptian gar- 
risons which lately stretched along the Hilo towards the 
Equator — would hardly lia\e mot with disapproval from 
anybody. If Egypt over had any business to attempt the 
holding of all Noith- Western Control Africa, she certainly 
ri not m a position now to reaffirm her hold on it at her 
own cost and by her own sUength. Nor, with the possi- 
bility of serious complication* in parts of the world which 
concern England more dnvctl) , would many Englishmen 
choose the rneeent moment fox an African crusade. But 
the matter becomes very diffetent when the abandonment 
of all Nubia — a territory which has been Egyptian for 
generations^— atid the relinquishment of the Upper Nile to 
barbarism is proposed Without sharing the one-idea'd 
fancies of anti-hkvery fen%tv*, it is perfectly possible to seo 
tiiat the Nile, at least up to its junction with the Atbeia, 
and more probably up to the confluence of its two main 
streams, ought to be held and policed hyanytdvfitod or 
semi-civilized Power which commands its lower course. 
There is ho doubt whatever that, with vigorous action on 
the part of the English Government when the news of 
HlOks Pasha's defeat first arrived) Berber easily, and 
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Khartoum without any grot it difficulty, could have been 
made safe against any possible onemv, and that the Soudan 
east of the river could, with the river's courso, have been 
tranquillized and retained. It is in the refusal to do this 
that the most certain action and the least disputable as far 
as certain eiTor of the English Government consists. But 
has its orror gone farther still? A ’Radical journal says 
that “ the alnudonnuait oPSouakiin is too preposterous to 
“be discussed M ; but the English Note ir\ the official 
Report speaks of the Eastern Soudan as to ho retroceded 
to Turkey en bfor , and 40 reservation is made of the 
Littoral. It is, indeed, difficult to think tliat even such 
an upostln of withdrawal os Mr. Gladstone, such a 
•willing advocate of if as Sir Evelyn Baring, can seri- 
ously have proposed that a stretch of ground inside the 
lied Sea giving tho only direct adit to the Soudan outlie 
cost should become No Man's Land, which is what the 
proposal, in its “ preposterous ” sense, comes to, and it is 
perfectly certain that if such a proposal has been entertained 
that coast will very soon cease to be No Man’s Land. For 
years past the eyes both of Franco and Italy have been 
fixed longingly on this coast. Both countries have wasted 
looney and trouble on worthless or nearly worthless posts 
within and without tho St raits, neither of which can be 
comjtfired for a moment with Souakim, cither in political 
importance or commercial prospects. To Turkey Souakim 
would bo of little value ; indeed, tho possession of it would 
almost oblige the Porte to a costly and diilieult war. Nor, 
if it is once abandoned l>v Egypt under tho mandate of 
G rent Britain, can the latter have any ground for objecting 
to its sale or transfer to another European Power. Few 
nations aro strong enough to play tho dog in the manger 
nowadays : none is strong enough to keep the manger taboo 
without even in king the precaution, as tho dog did, of occupy- 
ing it. If tho Government. really thinks of making Egypt 
evacuate the Bed Sea l.ittoral of Nubia, all that cun be said 
is that the country must, act as it acted in th«- rase of the 
Lusskts Convention. But if the GovmmxTil Joes not, its 
Note to the Egyptian Government must have been one of 
tho worst- woidcd or worst- reported Stall* papers that have 
for many years issued from an English Government office. 
Nt iiAR Pasha is said, it is true, to have declaimed any 
idea of abandoning Souakim. But this does not explain 
tho difficulty of offering to Turkey tho nominal retrocession 
of a province without the gate of that province, nor does it 
remove tho fact that tho English Government has not pro- 
nounced on tho matter. 


TIIE TRANSVAAL DELEGATES. 

I T was not at fust certain whether a late article in the 
Times on tho negotiation with tho Transvaal delegates 
accurately represented tho decision of the Colonial Office 
nnd the Government. It is sometimes convenient, especially 
when Parliament is not. sitting, to publish official informa- 
tion through tho newspapers in the recognized form of 
an ostensibly “communicated” article; but independent, 
journalists cannot bo compelled to transmit tho inspiration 
from above through a colourless medium ; nnd Lord Derby, 
if I10 confided his decision to flm Times, can scarcely have 
anticipated the defiant tono which seems inconsistent with 
a virtual apology for helplessness and failure, ft seemed 
ptyibablo that tho statement might be substantially correct. 
Mr. Kruger and bis collcngitc^had, according to tbo state- 
ment, dictated their own terms, having perhaps gauged 
Lord Derby's capacity for yielding by their bold experi- 
ment of summarily executing a prisoner for whom 
tho English Government had condescended to inter- 
cede. Thera was no reason to apprehend that any 
concession made by tho Colonial Minister would be dis- 
avowed by tho Government. If tho Times is well-informed, 
the affairs of tho Transvaal were fully discussed at tho 
Cabinet Council, which might haje been expected to occupy 
itself exclusively with more pressing questions of Egyptian 

i iolicy. On tho same authority it was announced that tlio 
flechuana front ier is to l>o modified by the inclusion within 
the Transvaal of all territories which may be occupied at 
tho request and with tho consifot of tho respective chiefs. 
Tho delegates may perhaps not have thought it necessary 
to furnish tho English Government with ovidence which 
may satisfy |K>asible doubts as to the voluntary nature of 
the cession. 

The reasonable demand of the independence of the trade 
route from the Capo Colony to tho interior was met by a 
proposed compromise under which the road would be 


neutralised and be exempted from taxation. It now, appears 
that Lord Derby has defined a boundary which will leave 
the whole course of the trade route to the west of the 
territory conceded to the Transvaal. The arrangement is 
to secure the independence of Mankoroane and Monsioa, 
but the delegates complain that some of the lands of chiefs 
friendly to the Boers will also be excluded. The delegates 
had during the negotiation protested against an alleged 
interference with their sovereign rights, and "te/jested 
that there was more than one route which led' £0 the 
same regions. The case had not been provided for in 
tho Sand River Convention, for the obvious reason that 
there was then no trade with the interior, and that the 
emigrant Boers had not then thought of claiming a right to 
control the commerce of tho English colony. No information 
has been given os to tho pretension to relief Jrom the 
pecuniary liabilities which were accepted at the time of the 
Pretoria Convention. It perhaps matters little whether a 
debt which will not in any case be paid is legally remitted. 
Tho equitable and moral claim of the English Government 
to tho expenses which it undertook during tho time of the 
annexation for tho benefit of the Transvaal may be con- 
fidently affirmed, but it is easy to anticipate tho plausible 
sophisms which might excuse attempts at repudiation. 
In private transactions of an analogous kind the creditor 
would be content to prove the acknowledgment of the 
debt in a document which recorded the terms of a 
deliberate contract. The same uncertainty affects the 
claim to nominal as well as real independence, ‘which 
again involves tho contingent right of diplomatic inter- 
course with foreign Powers. It may he conjectured that, 
in deference to popular opinion, of which Mr, Forster has 
boon the most conspicuous exponent, some verbal security 
has been given lor the protection of tho natives within and 
beyond the limits of the Transvaal. The present arrange- 
ment will at least not ho followed, like tlio Pretoria Con- 
vention, by disappointment of reasonable exjiectatious. No 
Bcchuana chief will henceforth be sanguine enough to rely 
on English protection beyond tho very limited extent which 
Lord Derby lias proposed and to which, it is said, tho 
Cape Colony is prepared to give its assent. 

The apparently official apologist of the Government 
was perhaps not well, advised in the arguments by which 
a mortifying surrender was vindicated. In substance it 
was contended that no concession would bo withheld 
from negotiators who, in default of agreement, would 
have assumed to themselves the rights and powers 
which they demanded. During tho last Session Lord 
Derby reasoned to the same effect- in an unseasonably 
candid speech. It would, as ho said, be difficult and costly, 
though not perhaps impossible, to coerce tlio } Stars; and it 
was inferred tliat they might consequently control all future 
negotiations. Lord Dlrby’s characteristic dislike of fictions 
has sometimes led him to indulge in indiscreet candour. It 
is generally unwise to inform an adverse litigant that, if lie 
persists in his demands, he will inevitably prevail. Mr. 
Forster, in his eloquent speech, boldly accepted the chal- 
lenge of one of tho audience by declaring that, if neces- 
sary, he would fight in preference to abandoning the duties 
which the nation had undertaken. On the other hand, it 
is true that it would at present bo inexpedient to resort to 
force ; but circumstances may change, unforeseen opportuni- 
ties may occur, nnd a da jure protectorate over the native 
races of South Africa may not improbably prove at some 
future time to be an element of political power. Tho 
Convention of Pretoria retains its fall legal value, as for 
ns it is not repealed or altered as a result of tho present 
negotiation.* The Goers may carryout the threat, which 
the delegates arc said to have uttered, .that, if they return 
to tho Transvaal without having effected a settlement, they 
will act as if their demands had been conceded ; but a con- 
fessedly lawless usurpation has only a precarious tenure. 
Notwithstanding their warlike aptitude, the Boers of tho 
Transvaal are few in number ; and they may at any time 
bo hard pressed by some native confederacy, or by a ruler 
of the typo of Cetewayo. Only a few years ha/e pastel 
since the Republic was unable to defend itself, even with 
the aid of the Swazis, against Secotoenj, a chief not of the 
highest rank. In the time of danger the Transvaal might 
perhaps regret that it had assumed an unfriendly 
towards the Imperial and Colonial Governments 

If in this, as in all other cases, the future is uncertain, 
events have supplied a conclusive criticism on 1$e blunders 
of the post. Those who asserted that the conclusion of 
peace with the Boers in 1880 was a proof of. wisdom and 
even of courage, liave teen convicted of ine&tusable blind- 
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ness'. !Ehat tlao stronger of the belligerents should sue for 
peace immediately after suffering a series of potty hut dis- 
creditable defeats was so far a bold measure that it was 
audaciously paradoxical and wholly unprecedented. It is well 
known that the military commanders informed the Govern- 
ment that they were prepared to re-establish then* superiority 
in the field ; and there was little doubt tliat, as soon as tho 
late disasters were retrieved, the hostile force would abstain 
frootafaifiher resistance. The moment of victory would 
have been the occasion for liberal redress of legitimate 
grievances ; and it was understood on all rides that tho 
internal independence of the Transvaal would bo recognized 
without hesitation. In defiance of reason and of authorita- 
tive warning, Mr. Gladstone took the opportunity to throw 
his warder down. Although few living men have by weak- 
ness, or in the indulgence of passionate prejudice, caused so 
much slaughter aa the unwilling participator in the Crimean 
war, and the >sealous promotor of the Russian invasion 
of Turkey, Mr. Gladstone was undoubtedly sincere in 
his desire on the morrow of Majuba to avoid blood- 
guiltiness. Among tho consequences of his mistaken 
policy have been the incessant native feuds on tbo 
border of the Transvaal, and one of tho latest results is 
the execution of Mampoeh. Tho Vuime Minister is, of 
course, also responsible for the anarchy and civil war 
which have followed in Zululand tbo restoration of 
Cktewayo ; but oven Mr. Gladstone cannot attend to the 
affairs of all the world, and the results of a sentimental 
caprice may more justly be attributed to Lord Kimijehley. 

The apologists of the Government, perhaps unjustly, attri- 
buted to Lord Peruy ft repetition of the error which was 
universally reprobated in tho case of the Suez Canal. The 
alleged concession of the demands of the Transvaal delegates 
is excused on tho ground of tlio strong defensible position 
which they are supi>osod to occupy. It is, according to the 
advocates of unlimited concession, useless to contend with 
adversaries who have possession on their side, or superior 
local advantages. In the same spirit Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Guilders, by way of justifying their extravagant offers 
to M. de Lesskps, threw away their case by gratuitously 
admitting or assorting his claim to a disputed monopoly. 
It may betliat in former times Prime.Ministcrs and Foreign 
Secretaries were too patriotically one sided ; but Lord 
Palmerston, who never affected to be impartial when the 
interests of his country were concerned, was far morn 
fortunate than his cosmopolitan successors in avoiding 
dangerous collisions. A statesman is bound to consider 
the lights and even tho interests of other nations; but ho 
mistakes his position when in disputes between his own 
country anti other political communities he affects to be an 
arbitrator rather than an agent. It may be readily admitted 
that Lord Derby is not prone to err on the side of senti- 
mental weakness; but in negotiating with tho Transvaal 
delegates lie was dealing with difficulties wholly duo to the 
impulsive precipitancy of Mr. Gladstone. It would be too 
much to hope that the mischievous consequences of a long 
series of errors have at last been terminated. 


HYPOCHONDRIA AS A FINE ART. 

R. FRANCIS G ALTON is a most interesting writer 
and a curious inquirer, but it is difficult to praiso his 
latest invention. He has thrown into British families an 
apple of discord in the shape of 500/. to be given os prizes 
for “ family records.” He is unconsciously encouraging the 
pructic# as a fine art of morbid w introspection " and of 
hypochondria, which is already far too fashionable. “The 
u loss you think about yourself and your symptoms the 
“ better ” is advice most of us haVe received, and it is very 
good advice, too, for the individual. u The more you think 
u about your symptoms, and your father’s symptoms, and 
u your uncle’s liver, and your grandmother’s gout, the 
“ better,” is practically what Mr. G Alton tolls society. This 
course of reflection may be good for science. The world 
may wax more and more scientific if we do as Mr. Galton 
tells us, but the individual will certainly wither and will 
indubitably become the curse of his family circle. 
t JMt. Galton’s 5Q0J. is to be distributed among the British 
'■ ^jjjxKeft who furnish him with the best u Family Records ” 
before May 15, 1S84. The records are wanted for tho 
study of If Heredity,” a topic on which Mr. G alton has 
written much that is interesting. If we are careful ataut 
“ strains ” and “ sires ” in breeding racing-stock, Why should 
wq not be anxious in selecting proper sires and dams of tho 


human race? Plato asked the question some time ago, 
and the Elders of his Utopia were to arrange marriages bn 
scientific principles. But to do this requires knowledge on 
the very topics which aro now only communicated to tho 
sacred confidence of physicians. Mr; Galton wonts these* 
confidences for purposes of science, and hU plan for obtain- 
ing them is not new. Two years ago tfio author of that 
moral work La Faustin requested his lady readers to semi 
him statistics — the statistics ofV their emotions. “ II ow 

" did you fool at your first cojpara union ? ” and on various 
other int i mate occasions, M. E. de Goncouut inquired. Ilo 
wanted “ documents ” for naturalistic novels ; wo do not 
know whether he obtained them. Mr. Galton makes 
tilings easier by allowing his correspondents to use mottoes 
and similar devices, lie publishes two albums, a “ Record 
“ of Family Faculties” and a “ Life History Album," with 
blank tables duly arranged, and these tables are to be filled 
lip by the curious who desire a share of 500/. Tho author 
of the Albums -expects a good deal of assistance from ladies. 
Details of “ toothing,” anecdotes of infant phenomena, much 
occupy ladies, and are retained in tho memories of grand- 
mothers after they have forgotten almost everything else, 
41 A family inquiry greatly interests them, and they are 
“ zealous correspondents." They arc indeed. 

Usd ul as .these inquiries may prove to science, wo cannot 
conceal our opinion that they will encourage morbid brooding 
over matters best loft “ l>et\voen the hands and on tin? 
“ knees of gods." Tho “ Life History Album” is a pecu- 
liarly gruesome document. Wo often hear it said of this 
or tint young lady that “ she has a history." Tho patient 
would like nothing lesH than to have that history known. 
The less wo think of our histories the better. A diameter 
well known in sporting circles lias registered a vow “ never 
“ to look back." Looking back is terrible work. Tbo further 
wo look tho less wo like it. Wo may happen to have 
watched tho declining years of a father or u mother. All*. 
Galton wishes us to write down all about it. Wo may 
know that gout , or madness, or consumption, or any other 
terrible malady, are “ in the family.” Js it well to fix the 
mind on their gradual conquest of our dearest kinsfolk, and 
to look out for the first appearance of tho conqueror on our 
own little territory 1 “ That way madness lies,” or suicide. 

Wo arc all men condemned, with reprieves of indefinite 
length. It is not agreeable to parade the skeleton at every 
feast, to reckon up too curiously the instruments in tho 
enemy’s torture chamber ; to speculate how the rack feels, 
and how the pi In iw inks. Do not let us fix our minds on 
a contemplation of our spleens, or devote much serious 
thought to our lungs and livers. Professional physicians 
can mako these notes on themselves and their patients with 
scientific calmness. Tho layman is almost certain to become 
a professional * hypochondriac if ho once sets to work to 
reckon up himself, his chances, and his children’s chances 
in the u Lifo History Album." In this voyage of life we 
must l>e rnoro or less reckless adventurers, if wo are to 
venture at all. Don’t let us record every cigarette, or ho 
curious to mark tho effect of every hour’s work on the 
heart- or tho chest. The man who is always weighing him- 
self is lost. Ho will soon toko to weighing his food and 
measuring himself out allowances of milk-and-water. 

Mr. Galton, who is doubtless quite incapable of being 
“ alarmed about himself," puts a very terrifying instrument 
into the hands of a nervoqp public when he offers them ’the 
Album. “ It is to be a record of your Biological experience." 
“ Thank you,” we may reply ; “ but we prefer the faculty, 
“ which Themistocles envied, of forgetting, especially of 
“ forgetting our Biological experience.” From the first pill 
of buoyant and trustful childhood onward, his biological 
experience is a thihg.a man likes to <( let slide. " This may 
be unscientific, it may be imprudent, but it is very human. 
A few facts are deeply impressed, of courso — such facts as 
tho imprudence of eating much ice-pudding, or partaking im- 
partially of all the wine# at a public dinner. So far, every 
man of thirty is qualified to bo his own doctor. Of course 
he does not always take his own advice, just as “ the wolf 
“ can't keep himself from his own door." Still, most of us 
know what is right ; and we don’t wont any more biological 
experience than that unawidablo modicum. Mr. Galton, 
however, will find some people only too happy to rummage 
in their memories, people ready to constitute themselves 
“ Ministers of the Interior,” not of themselves alone, but 
of their relations. Mr. Galton furnishes them, in the 
Album, with the necessary “ portfolio.” First the Minister 
will draw up a “ carefully-prepared family medical history.” 
He will “ draw ” his grandmother or bis old nurse on the 
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subject of croup. Ho will listen with positive eagerness to 
his hypochondriac uncle's revelations about his liver — con- 
fidences which hitherto have not possessed much intenst. 
He will remember as well as he can all about his own and 
his brother's experiences of chicken-pox. 44 Minute in- 
44 quiries should bp made of all surviving relatives," says 
Mr. G alton. Sometimes these very minute inquiries will 
not be received in a kiuulyor Kcientitie spirit.. One can 
imagine questions which would get tho questioner kicked 
out of tho house. Let the* young be especially careful. 
One uncle may make yon his heir bo*\im*e you besiege him 
with queries about bis digestion : while another, if you try 
tlm same tack with him, will never speak to you again. 
We can easily fancy a rattling Pal. 1 is Koval farce founded 
on tho indiscreet use of the ** Life History Album." The 
complications which may ensue arc imalculablo and e«»mic. 
But tho topic could only lie properly and scientifically 
treated in French and at the Palais lloval. "Wo therefore \ 
reluctantly suppress the outline of a farce that thrusts itself 1 
unbidden on the constructive fancy. 

When you have 4 ‘ drawn" (perhaps in both slang senses 
of tho word) your surviving relatives, you arc to coneet 
their replies by the -laitemeoK of tlieir doctors, dust fancy ; 
the golden time of feiium-: phyrician- ucr upied by iuquiier** 1 
who want a share of the fc.c'. Why tlio prize . would not, 
pay the preliminary expenses even if the doctors conde- 1 
M’cndod to give an an.swei at all, which probably they would : 
decline to do. ! 

Dangerous as it is to pradi.-e un our uncles and aunts,* 
it is Mill more perilous, as we have tiied to show, to i 
practise on ourselves. We shall soon convince ouim'1vc« | 
that we have every disease that over carried off any j 
of our ancestors, and every other disease, that ingenious I 
fancy can suggest. The poor lit lie chiUhon, too. find- 
ing all this pother made aliout them, will grow up pro- 
fessional hypochondriacs. They will always be anxiiuisly 
trying how much they can pull, how far tlw\ cun sec, how 
much they weigh, how wide they are round the chest, how 
little food will support life, or (in u perverse and daring • 
spirit) liow much they can cat without suffering unpleasani I 
consequences. The game may he placed safely with 
children up to the age of two, lmt. after that wo think 
it is unsafe. Possibly, lmt not probably, the infant will 
acquire a scientific chilliness. More likely it will become a 
nervous, introspective, little wretch, always feeling its own 
pulse, and u taking a pull M at nothing more convivial than 
the strength-regi storing machine. These arc gloomy but 
sincere forebodings. We are afraid that Mr. Gai.to;;. in tho 
sacred cause of science, may be founding the practice of 
hypochondria as a fine 111 1 . 


T11E ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

riUIE chronic disease of tho British army is perpetually j 
JL showing itself in fresh symptoms, or rather by the 
same symptom under slightly varied forms. The malady ! 
of that much-tinkered force is, and long has been, want of 
men. Only a few weeks ago recruits could not be got for 
any part of it in sufficient numbers, and the War Office 
was reduced to tho most comic expedients. The post- 
mistress and tho rural policeman weio to he called into 
help the recruiting-sergeant. No v, however, we are asked 
to believe that their services were not so very necessary 
after all. Mr. Guilders is able to assert that thirty thou- 
sand men have presented themselves for enlistment, aud 
the Standard is in a position to assert with more confidence 
than lucidity that “ the Infantry is being recruited at a rate 
“ which at present more t lmn moetsnn exceptional drain for two 
44 years caused by a concurrence of peculiar circumstances." J f 
all be good that is npcome, there docs not seem to be much 
ground for the late terrors of tlic War Office. But except 
members of Parliament who will gPasp at anything as an 
excuse for not increasing tho Budget, and that part of the 
press which is committed to the support of short, service 
and to the theories of our 44 only Goneinl." nobody is so 
credulous as not to discount tho ^figures of Mr. Guilders. 
Thirty thousand men is rather less than will \v\ needed to 
keep tho arniv at its proper strength according to Lord 
GAttDWELL’s scheme, hut as that, number has come forward J 
already, it may be taken fin- granted that wo shall have ns 
many men ns we nr»*d before the administrative year is 
over. All that is wanted to make Mr. Childers's figures 
perfectly satisfactory is that the thirty thousand should be 
such men as can be turned into effective soldiers. That, 


however, is a point on which Mr. Childers observed ft judi- 
cious Bilenco. He said nothing at all as to what percentage 
of the men who present Iheraselves are passed by tho 
doctors. They will reject an few as they can, no doubt, but 
they must refuse some. By dint, however, of winking very 
hard, and accepting boys of some five feet high and thirty 
inches of chest measurement, it is probably just possible to 
keep tho infantry up to its proper strength after a fashion, 
and another difficulty may bo tided over for a fewSBftg&har 
by another makeshift, according to the statesmanlike prac- 
tice of English army administration. 

There is one very easy way of finding out how far tho 
War Office is having recourse to the old trick of making 
quantity do duty for quality. The ranks of the Infantry 
may bo filled by a very inferior stamp of recruits at jf pinch, 
and they may servo their turn, but the Artillery must haver 
men of some physical strength, and cannot bo put oft* with 
weedy boys who cannot bo employed to move heavy weigh ts % 
Now it so happens that, just ns we are being overrun 
with recruits according to tho frank official statements of 
Mr. < 'ii it. mens, the Artillery is so short of men that there is 
absolutely sotuo talk of reducing tho number of batteries 
m.ti utained on tho peace establishment. Innumerable letters 
have boon written to account for this melancholy state of 
tilings. One wiseacre accounts for it on tho ground that, the 
rcmuling-MTgrimt docs not take trouble enough to get 
men. uhicli is probably the most absurd explanation which 
has over yet hem given of any phenomenon. The men of 
the woi king classes arc ignorant of many things; but they 
do know evict ly how to get into the army, and wlmt to 
expect when they have done so. Tho hard work is supposed 
bv others to account for tho unwillingness of men to on ter 
tho Ailiftevy. There aro very few men in the world who 
woik hard if they can help it; nevertheless volunteers 
can be found for tho hardest tasks on certain condi- 
tions. There arc men who aro at work by three o’clock 
in ihe morning in warehouses or market- places, and 
w ho do a day's work afterwards elsewhere. A walk 
through the Docks will show anybody that London contains 
tens of thousands of powerful men who aro ready to under- 
take almost any amount of toil — on the condition that they 
aro properly jaid. It is quite unnecessary to wa-to 
ingenuity in finding explanations of what is almost self- 
evident. The Bril kJi army in general is short of men, and 
lms to put up with many deficiencies in those it docs get, 
because it is nut worth tho while of a strong workman to 
enter the ranks while ho can earn fur more elsewhere. Of 
course tho Artillery, which needs a particularly good stamp 
of recruit, suffers more than tho Infantry, which need not 
be so exacting. 

Whenever the difficulty of finding recruits for tho army 
is honestly dealt with, it js infallibly found that tins 
inquirer cuds by deeding that it is all a question of 
pay. Sooner or later tho san jo conviction will bo forced 
on everybody, indeed, wo doubt whether, out of Par- 
liament, one man would ho found out of a hundred 
to deny it. However that may be, it is cm tain* that 
actual and possible Secretaries of State for War and 
Fir^t Lords of the Treasury will recognize tho fact as. 
Lite as possible. They will try everything else before an 
increase of the Budget. That large Boetion of the press, 
which is bound to timl the piesont system a good one (for 
had it not praised it all along? and is not short service and 
the rest of it good in the eyes of Lord Wolskley?) will 
continue to render whut help it can by shirking facts amt 
suggesting expedients, A correspondent of tho Standard lias 
adopted a notable scheme for getting tho Artillory mlo a 
proper condition. lie has observed that young men of the 
middle class are hard to start in life; and, combining this 
with his information about the Artillery, lias arrived at 
the conclusion that tho ono difficulty may l>o utilized to 
correct tho other. Only let the Government reserve cer- 
tain batteries- to bo manned exclusively by gentlemen, 
and “ our boys " will bo ready to serve, whereby tlieir 
parents will bo relieved and the State well served. The 
advocates of the scheme all overlook ono fact which 
we should have thought was patent enough to every- 
body— namely, that young men of the middle class show a 
marked preference for professions in which a decent salary^ 
can be obtained at once, and which offer them at least mmS * 
chance of ultimately attaining to positions of dignity aud ■ 
emolument. Will tho Artillery do that ? Probabfy not to 
a sufficient extent. In fact this suggestion is by no in earns 
so new as the Standard’s coirespondcnt imagined. It was 
mado a long while ago by seine wiseacre' <m a 'Com- 
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* Among possible candidates for the office of Prime Minister 
is SeSor Oakao&o, who is considered the ablest Spanish 
financier of the present day ; but the selection of Ministers 
wfli depend on mrcumstanoes and qtwUficationa which have 
little relation to commercial policy. 


UTOPIA IN PICCADILLY. 

T HE great Mr* George is bock among ns, and it is in- 
teresting to learn, as Mt.^Darlylb once remarked 
about somebody else, that he is 44 in moderately good spirits.” 
He has had a inception on bin arrival in Euston Square to 
which it is to be feared that the fierce democracy of his own 
country would apply the derogatory term bogus. For it 
seemf that Mr. Geougb did not then arrive in London, but 
had merely gone down the line somewhere, to the advantage 
doubtless of the funds of the North-Western Railway 
Company, and come back again to be received, lie has been 
interviewed, and bos expressed his opinion that Mr. 
Chamberlain is a man who will stick at nothing. The 
American and English languages apparently differing in 
the signification to be attached to this phrase, it is perhaps 
right to explain that Mr. George seems to lravo regarded it 
as a compliment. Ho did not very clearly explain to the 
interviewer how he is going to got on with his friends of tho 
Democratic Federation, whose chief, Mr. Hyndman, has 
recently pronounced him to be fundamentally unsound, and 
he still less explained what to most poople is tire great 
puzzle of his position. Tho landowners whom he is going 
to expropriate without compensation aro not very likely to j 
help him — that is clear. The land-occupiers, who will 
simply have to pay their rent to a tax-gatherer instead of 
an agent, can have no interest in political economy as it 
may be in Georgium Sid us. Of tho rest of the nation, who 
are to have their taxes paid for them at tho expense of 
landlords and farmers, at least a considerable number, little 
as they like tax- paying, have no desire to throw their obli- 
gations on anybody else, and a very shrewd notion that 
Mr. George’s gift would turn out one very dubiously tane- 
ficial. A few crack -brained theorists, and a rather larger 
number of greedy Have-nots, make up the constituency to 
which Mr. George can directly appeal, and this is a con- 
stituency which is rather “ thin.” His Irish friends aro 
- wiser, and oiler the landlord’s land directly to the Landlord’s 
tenant. Mr. George does not. More than one visitor to 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday night must have been 
curious to sco if Mr. George would show any consciousness 
of these obvious things. 

If any such visitor was so curious, and if any such curi- 
osity was felt by any reader of Mr. George’s speech next 
morning, tho only result can have been disappointment. 
Mr. Giajkges cheap insolence to the Queen of England, 
though it would have been satisfactory to see it properly 
resented, is a matter which does not require much comment. 
If Mr. George fancies that a bishop 44 gets money for which 
“ ho does not work,” that only shows that Mr. George is 
an oven more ignorant person than lie might have been 
supposed to be. But what may tic called tho ornaments of 
his speech- -tho usual commonplaces of Republican and 
Democratic eloquence— though less familiar, aro not much 
more noteworthy on tho platform of St. James's Hall than 
in the columns of tho New York 44 Daily Sewer ” or the 
Philadelpliia “ Earwig.” All that is taken for granted ; 
and Mr. George is oniy worth listening to or commenting 
on when lie is mounted on his own particular hobby. It is 
in rojprence to land nationalization itself that tho curiosity 
above referred to could be felt, and in reference to land 
nationalization only. The propdsal could bo justified, if it 
oould be justified at all, in two ways — by such an historical 
argument as was attempted, by the defenders of tho Irish 
Land Act, or by a high priori demonstration of abstract 
right to land. It is true that, if either or both these 
defences were successful, tho objection would remain that 
all experience of business, all reading of history, and 
all . study of human . nature, show that tho land 
nationalization scheme, if put in force, could never con- 
tinue to work. To mention only one of a hundred 
v arguments, no agricultural population could afford to 
Thty an unvarying rent independent of the seasons, and no 
State could afford to depend on a varying rent dependent 
on thososeasons. But this is beside the question. Grant- 
ing jt terbe impossible for Mr. Gfloaaa to prove his plan 
expedient, lie might be expected to show that it hod what 


is by some people considered separable from ami preferable 
to expediency— justice. And, ns a matter of Gut, Mr. 
George did valiantly try both the historical and tho 
intuitive methods. Of his excursion into the former, it is 
sufficient to say that lie declared that 44 the ancestors of the 
“ present landlords obtained their lands by throwing the 
44 taxes on the people,” and •that in "the ancient tiim*s all 
44 the national expenses were»paid out of the vent of tho 
44 land.”' Mr. George, like ‘many of his countrymen, is 
very likely a person of indifferent education, and ho may 
be unawaro that both these statements aro utterly fake. 
Whore ho got them from it is difficult to say. But perhaps 
a famous epigram may hero apply with a slight alteration. 
Though Mr. Hyndman does not think Mr. George an 
economist, it is possible that Mr. George goes to Mr. 
Hyndman for history. But to argue with a man who per- 
sists in assuming notoriously false premisses becomes im- 
possible. It is necessary, therefore, to give Mr. George 
up on tho historical side and come to the philosophical. 
u The land of England by viitue of the grant of the living 
44 God belongs to tho whole peoplo of England.” We aro 
not so fond of bandying certain names as Mr. George and 
philosophers of his kidney appear to be. But it may 
be delicately hinted to Mr. George that there are a 
good many grants of the same kind alleged to be in 
existence,’ and that all of them have the drawback of being 
verifiable with very great difficulty. If somebody wove 
to inform Mr. George that he had a divine commission to 
hang him, Mr. George, up to the next lamp-post., Mr. 
George would probably entertain grave doubts of the validity 
of tho instrument, and would not bo satisfied with tho Com- 
missioner’s assurance. In tho same way the landlords, with 
a great many people who are not landlords, ami have no 
chance of ever being landlords, will feel disposed to apply a 
quo warranto to this large charter which Mr. George has dis- 
covered. But, in truth, to argue with Mr. George on tliu 
score is nearly as absurd as to argue with him on iho other. 
When a man gets to the point of declaring private property 
in land to bo “ blasphemously wicked ” there is nothing more 
to be said. We have got into tho region of propositions of tho 
“ abracadabra is a second intention ” order, and no ouo who 
has not graduated in the University of Bedlam can hope to 
conduct the disputation with propriety. 

In himself Mr. Henry George itf a very unimportant 
porson. If, os has boon said, though it is very doubtful, he 
has 44 become a power in England,” it is merely because 
some other persons who loudly profess their disapproval of 
his doctrines are dishonest, enough to welcomo him as au 
instrument in furthering their political views. He may bo 
useful, it seems to be thought, in tho coming crusade against 
the English landlords, and it is well not to discourage? 
friends. It is interesting to contemplate this spectuclo of 
alliance between a moral party and an agitator, whom not 
the least advanced organ of that party describes us holding 
doctrines which add the morally wrong to the economically 
untenable. But it is quite possible that after duo meditation 
on Mr. George’s history and Mr. George’s acquaintance 
with the Bag a dc seartis of tho Divine Record Office, tho 
Radical party will come to see that Mr. George’s ethics 
are not so very wrong after all, and his economics not so 
fundamentally unsound. Tho true safeguard against tho 
monstrous and pernicious folly which he preaches has been 
indicated above. Its tendency is directly to injuro a \\i*t 
number of persons, and only indirectly to benefit other.’?. 
For Mr. George is quite consistent. His doctrine applies 
not merely te> largo estates, but to small ; not merely to 
agricultural land, but to towns. Not merely, therefore, the 
Duke of Westminster and tho Duko of Sutherland, but 
every town dweller. who wholly or partially owns his house, 
every man of tho middle class who has bought a country 
box or a model farm, every working-man who belongs to a 
Building Society, will be deprived at a stroke, without 
compensation, of whatever invested or inherited interest, in 
foo simple or temporary, he has in land, whether ploughed 
or built over, whether mined or pah tu red. To all thcM*. 
persons of every degree add tho vast array of occupies who 
must exchange their landlords without apparent benefit to 
themselves, except tho nappy sense that their skill and 
labour are paying taxes for others, and it will be seen that, 
in the simple motive-spring of self-interest, enough power 
can bo found to resist Mr. George’s theories, even if they 
are backed by a few crazy enthusiasts, by a good many 
dishonest politicians, and by a certain following of tlio rill- 
raff of the towns. If they were capable of being aiguod or 
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of bearing argument, it it* not to this consideration that it 
5 would be beat to look. But, as* they are beneath the 
serious attention of the thinker, they are best treated from 
the potet of view of the practical politician. 


f 

THE REVlVAJi OF NIHILISM. 

I T was so long since wo had heard of the Nihilists that 
the news of their last feat came with a certain shock. 
The murder of Colonel Rudkixin was indeed well calculated 
to Mrike the imagination of the world. Ho was a chief of 
the police, the head of wlmt is still practically the Third 
SocLion ; ho had long been a bitter enemy of the Nihilists 
and their most successful persecutor ; only a few weeks ngo 
it looked as if ho had been victorious in the strugglo, and 
yet ho has been suddenly struck down. The fact that ho 
was murdered by one of his own most trusted subordinates 
has added to the horrors of his murder. It looks as if no 
Russian Minister would ever o gain be able to trust liis 
officials. No man could possibly have given better 
security for his fidelity than Deoayeff. He had been a 
Nihilist, and had betrayed his fellow-conspirators to save 
himself from the gallows or Siberia. For years ho had served 
thcpoliccapparontly with the greatest zeal. lie is generally 
credited with having caused the captnio of several of the 
N ibilist loaders who have fallen into the hands of the police 
during the past months. Such a tmi tor would appear to have no 
choice but to bo true to his chief. He could apparently have 
no hope of safety in the world except in the protection of 
Colonel Si'DFiuiN, and yet it is by this very man that the 
Chief of the Police lias bt?en murdered. Indeed, nobody 
else could well have found an opportunity. If ho had not 
thought himself safe in the house of a man who had given 
so many pledges for his loyalty, the Colonel would scarcely 
have been found unarmed, as be seems to have been, or 
have allowed others of his agents to get «>ul of earshot. 
Dm* ay F. iVs feat, too, will still further comim-o the world 
that Nihilist enthusiasm has the virtue of devotion in a 
wonderful degree. With the help of a little romancing, it 
will be easy to maintain that lie lias never ceased to be a 
Nihilist agent at all, that bo 1ms only been pretending to 
serve the police, and has really been waiting for his oppor- 
tunity. The Nihilist exiles and their friends have natur- 
ally tiled all this as a proof that the enthusiasm and 
fidelity of their party are invincible. 

It is perfectly natural that a murder of this kind should 
produce ft profound impression. The killing «. f a high 
official in the discharge of his duty is always a defeat for the 
Government which ho serves, but it is well not to exaggerate 
the probable consequences. As yet the Nihilists have utterly 
failed in attaining their avowed object. They profess to de- 
siro a reform in the Government of their couutry, and to be 
fighting for it with violence, since thoy cannot gain it by 
persuasion. It is now years Bince they began their course 
of terrorism. In its course many much more considerable 
people than Colonel Sudeikin, nay, the very head of the 
Russian Empire himself, have lost their lives. The whole 
country has been kept in a continued state of fear and 
insecurity between the crimes of the revolutionists and the 
repressive measures of the police. At the end of it all 
the wished -for and much-needed reforms seem further ofF 
than ever. Evon in the matter of loss of life, the balance 
seems to be on the whole in favour of the Govern meut. 
The victims who have fallen in its service have been more 
conspicuous, but thoso on the other side have been 
by far the more numerous. For every high official 
whom the Nihilists have killed, scores, and even hundreds, 
of themselves and their sympathizers have been sent to 
death or to those prolonged sufferings in prison or in 
Siberia which, from the reports of competent witnesses, 
would appear to be worse than death. The enthusiasm of 
the revolutionary party has apparently aroused an equally 
fierce feeling among the supporters of authority. There arc 
men in Russia who believe in the autocratic government of 
the Ozau as a sacred principle quito as ardently as the 
revolutionary party do in their cause. Allowing that the 
latter are inspired wholly by feolftgs of a respectable kind, 
and do, however mistakenly, believe that they ore working 
for the ultimate good of Russia, there is abundant evidence 
that they are being opposed from exactly similar motives. 
As one official falls another is found to take his place. In 
ft Struggle of this kind the party which wields the whole 
machinery of the State must necessarily have a great 


advantage. It has resources which its opponents must 
necessarily be without, and, moreover, it has the incalculable 
advantage of being able to represent its adversaries as the 
enemies of all order and civilization. In such a struggle the 
administration can always be sure of a great deal of quiet 
sympathy and support even from men who think thero is mnch 
in it which needs reform. The conversation of the Standards 
Correspondent, reported in yesterday's paper, with a Russian 
statesman, was no doubt intended to show the 
that the murder of Sudeikin has not terrified his superiors, 
but may be believed to Contain a large element of truth. 
If much of the enthusiasm and courage of the Russian 
people was not enlistod on the side of the Czae, his Govern- 
ment would long ago have fallen. As it is, the fight is 
between two equally resolute enemies, supposing the 
Nihilists to be all they profess to be, and of the two* it is 
tho better armed who will probably win. 

But it is by no means to be taken for granted that the 
Nihilists are acting wholly on the lofty motives with which 
they arc credited. The Russian is capable of very savage 
forms of enthusiasm. Some of the men, and a larger pro- 
portion of the women, who take part in those crimes, doubt- 
less devote themselves to what thoy belie vo to be a holy 
work. Without such tools, not even the tautest campaign 
against law and order can be long carried on. Whether, 
however, tho directors in the fight are equally disinterested 
is another question. It is significant that terrorism walnut 
adopted as a method of party warfare till the acquittal of 
V era Bassulitcii by a jury in St. Petersburg had encouraged 
her friends with hopes of immunity, and shown them that 
thoy might count on a good deal of popular sympathy. It 
was natural that the extreme badness of tho Russian adminis- 
tration should bo considered as some excuse for such a 
method, but at tho point things have gut to any further 
sympathy with tho Nihilists is utterly out of place. The 
murderers of the Czar may have been honest, though mis- 
guided, enthusiasts; but the movement has now obviously 
fallen into the hands of a stamp of men wir.U whom wo are 
sufficiently familiar. It is directed by exiles of the Irish- 
American stamp, who are in perfect safety themselves, and 
in the receipt of subscriptions — for which they must, as a 
more matter of business, do something from time to tiruo. 
What they must do to keep up their traditions is murder. 
When tho enthusiasts aro spent, hired ruffians will bo used. 
It might then bo contended that tho trap laid for Colonel 
Sudeikin was no other than a repetition of the assassination 
of Mr. Burke and Lord F. Cavendish, and that his 
murderers w ere scoundrels of tho .stamp of Brady or Kelly. 
jDkoayeff, according to such an assumption, would bo a 
worse Carey — a double and triple traitor. We may assert 
that the superiority of the English to the Russian Govern- 
ment is self-evident; but it is certain that war is being 
carried on against both by apparently similar methods. 
Assassination societies which are criminul in Dublin are no 
more respectable in St. Petersburg. It was not by murder 
that the emancipation of the serfs was brought about. The 
Russian administration stands in groat need of reform, but 
it must be amended by people who have shown a respect for 
law and order, and have therefore given guarantees for their 
honesty, not by desperadoes who, under tho cloak of a more 
or loss genuine enthusiasm, employ the methods of vulgar 
cu tthroats. Bad as the Russian Government is, it is now fight- 
ing in the interest of society. Its enemies are not reformers 
but anarchists. Wo may lx?lievo that it would do better to 
rely more openly on the sympathies of tho orderly part of 
the Russian people ; but it must bo remembered tliat any- 
thing in tho nature of a reform would now bo looked upon 
as a concession to violence. It is not the least of the 
crimes of the Nihilists that they have in all probability 
made despotic government a necessity in Russia fur another 
fifty years. 


THE CORPORATION WATER BILL. 

PARLIAMENT has certainly no reason to take pride in 
JL its private Bill legislation. Whenever complaints aro 
made of tho price or tho quality- of the wator supplied to 
Ijondoi), it turns out that the defences behind which the ^ 
Companies entrench themselves have been created for thojjr 1 
by statute. Thames wator is compared with that in use m 
other great towns, and found to contain matter winch the 
consumer would willingly have let die. But thefdifficulty 
of bringing water from some less discredited sourbe is 
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immensely increased by the terms of the concessions origi- 
nally made to the Companies, who regard the Thames as 
their own preserve ; ana these concessions were tho work of j 
’ Parliament. Londoners object to being charged, not for tho 
water they really use, but for what it is assumed they must 
use, paying the rent they do; but the adoption of 
gating instead of consumption as the basis of charge is an 
ejftievement of legislative willow). When a householder 
has had a difference with his Water Company, and been- 
made on one ground or another to pay more than ho 
thinks he owes, lie naturally scans with some discontent 
tho price of the Company's shares and the handsome 
dividends by which that price is kept up. Ten per cent.., 
he is told, is all that a Water Company ought to pay to its 
shareholders, and a public Act was passed nearly forty 
years ago to ensure that they should never exceed this rate. 

' But in one way or another it is exceeded ; and when the 
reason is inquired into, it is found in the provisions of some 
private Act. All tbeso obstacles to tho provision of a water 
supply which shall be at once pure, abundant, and cheap — 
and in the case of an article of such universal necessity these 
are not unreasonable requirements — have been placed in tho 
way by Parliament. Those who try to remove them have 
to contend, not merely against the natural difficulties which 
belong to all costly undertakings, but against special diffi- 
culties created by our representatives and protectors. This 
fact is not to be regretted only on the ground that it makes 
the overcoming of these difficulties a matter of much time 
and cost. There is another inconvenience arising from it 
whirl), under present circumstances, is .still more acriouq, 
Tho nature of the Water Companies* Acts disposes every 
one to pick holes in them ; and when, as usually happens, 
no weak point cam be discovered in the legislative armour j 
by which the Companies are protected, we are apt to listen 
too favourably to tho doctrine that the authority which has 
made can unmake, and that, if the Water Companies were 
called into being by the breath of Parliament, they need 
only continue in being while Parliament thinks fit to keep 
them alive. At the time when Sir Richard Cross's 
abortive Bill was under discussion a great deal of 
unconscious Socialism was talked by people who ordi- 
narily are firm believers in the sacreancss of property; 
and much of what is said every day against the Water 
Companies might with very little change receive a much 
wider application. Title by Act of Parliament is spoken of 
as though it conferred only the slightest and most ephemeral 
claim to continued possession, instead of being the most 
J^preciqe and deliberate expression of. the authority on which 
all property ultimately rests. This is, perhaps, the most 
serious consequence of our Private Bill system. The Acts 
which are the result of it are open to so many exceptions in 
point of wisdom and justice that those who suffer from 
them are tempted to catch at any theory which promises to 
show us how they may be overridden. 

It is well to say this by way of caution when the Cor- 
poration of London are about to introduce a Bill to 
44 regulate the supply of water to the metropolis, and all the 
u places outside the metropolis within tho limits of supply 
44 of the eight London Water Companies." The chief 
objects of this Bill will be to give consumers the option of 
being supplied with water by meter, and so of paying on 
what they actually use ; to make the decision in Dobbs's 
case apply to all houses, and not merely to bouses of which 
the owner or long leaseholder is also the occupier, to limit 
dividends to 10 per cent., and to forbid tho payment of 
back dividends. All lour of these objects are in themselves 
excellent. To pay for an article, the consumption of which 
is almost as various as it is universal, by a standard with 
which consumption has nothing to do is an extraordinarily 
dumsy proceeding. To have one rule by which to charge 
houses for which rent is paid, and another by which to 
charge those for which rent is not paid, is to introduce 
a needless inequality into a transaction which already is quite 
unequal enough. To pay back dividends out of the surplus 
remaining over and above the dividends of the current year 
is to make the prospect of any reduction in the price of 
water altogether illusory. But, when all this Us been 
^ admitted, the fact remains that the possessions with which 
• who Bill proposes to deal are just as much property as any- 
thing me that can be named, and that, however injudicious 
it day have been in the first instance to create such rights, 
large sums of money have been invested in these under- 
takings on the faith that, once created, these rights were 
Wholly indefeasible* We are not arguing against the pro- 


priety of subjecting the Water Companies* claiuis to tho 
test of a rigid scrutiny. By v oll means let them be pared 
down to the very smallest amount that Parliament can be 
shown to have given them. But a* scrutiny which goes 
beyond this point, and soelcs to take away what Parliament 
has given, without paying compensation to those from whom 
it is taken, would be os i&uch to be deprecated as auy 
other kind of attack upon property. If a right coufemd 
by Act of Parliament is notone which its holder may con- 
fidently maintain against allcomers, it is hard to say where 
such confidence can be looked for, 

We give tide caution because in the Bill about to be 
introduced the Corporation do not propose to avail them- 
selves of the weapon which above all others would bring 
the Companies to terms. Nothing is said in it of a rival 
supply from another source. It aims solely at the regula- 
tion of the existing Water Companies and of tho water they 
sell. It contains nothing, therefore, that can justly alarm 
tho Companies unless they have been exceeding their 
powers or have reason to fear that they may bo deprived of . 
what is rightly theirs. It may prove of course that they * 
have been exceeding their powers, and in that case the Bill 
will be of great use. It will be surprising, however, if tho 
legal acumen which the Companies have always boon able 
to command has not enabled them to keep clear of tins 
pirticular blunder. , 


DR. LASKER. 


rpHOUGH the death of Dr. Lasers is not likely to have 
JL any immediate influence on German polities, it is an 
event that deserves something more than a passing mention. 
He bad won the respect of every party in the Empire by 
his logoi attainments, his clear and sharp insight, his perfect 
disinterestedness, and the efforts ho constantly made to , 
judge every question that arose on its own merits, and so 
ho will be mourned by many who did not share' his opinions, 
and who deeply regretted the course which he thought it 
right to adopt during the last few years. That he did not 
break through old ties without deep pain we may be sure, 
and also that he did so pnly from the purest motives* He 
was desirous neither of social nor of political distinction ; 
the former was distasteful to him, and he never sought 
tho latter. He was umbitious, but it was only to see 
his country provided with what lie considered the con- 
stitution and the laws best adapted to it : and in order 
attain this end he was ready to be the servant of all. 

If we except Prince Bismarck, there is only one living 
German politician who has deserved so well of his country 
ns tho man who 1ms just fallen asleep on foreign soil. 
Though but recently elected to Parliament, he hud already 
distinguished himself as a Liberal orator, and gained a wide 
influence in the Prussian Chamber by his talent for business! 
when tho war with Austria broke out. The whole country 
was then so infuriated against the Government that in ’ 
provincial towns the news that barricades had been built 
in Berlin was expected from day to iky. All Germany 
seemed for tho moment to bo united against Herr von 
Bismarck and his Royal blaster, who had no one to depend 
ujxm except, tho official class and the squires of Prussia. 
Not only were all the liberal groups, from the most 
moderate to the Radicals and the Socialists, prepared for 
extreme measures, but they were supported by the 
Catholics, and the reactionary politicians who looked upon 
Austria as their natural friend and protector, and hy 
the Particularists of every shade, from tho simple 
peasants? who objected to every change to that small but 
highly cultured class who perceived that the mental pro- 
gress of Germany hail teen in a great extent due to its poli- 
tical disunion, and who preferred an intellectual leadership 
to a political supromaey in Europe. Englishmen are too 
apt to forget how great a personal stake Prince Bismarck 
had in the success of hi<| policy in 1866. If the Prussian 
armies had been defeated, if they had even suffered a serious 
chock, a revolution would have broken out, and ho might 
have been brought to the block. He won ; but Germany 
was still uncertain. The Austrian party was crushed, the 
Particulorists were scattered, but tho Liberals were still 
strong. Would they accept the now state of things, or 
would they continue their opposition f It was a question 
on which much depended, ana on which very few bud made 
up their minds. Berlin, for example, welcomed tho victors 
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at Kdnvagvfttz with enthuaiasfri, ami almost immediately 
proceeded to elect deputies who were pledged to undo all 
that they. hud done, it was Dr. Lasker's great merit that 
in ihia doubtful time fye had the moral courage to confess 
h© had; been mistaken, and' to join Herr vox ’ Benniosen in 
forxxting the National Liberal 'party. lLis action determined 
that of. many who were faltering between a desire for the 
\fcniixcatiou of their country and a hatred of the Minister 
who had rendered it possible. 

In the debates on the Constitution of the North German 
Confederation Dr. LasivI.fi hud many opportunities of dis- 
playing his legal knowledge and Acumen. Though by 
character and conviction nn idealist, his mind was rather 
practical and critical than imaginative and creative, and 
these were perhaps the qualities which were most requisite 
in thoso who had frankly accepted the new order of things 
without abandoning their former Liberal opinions. Tho 
whole Constitution was a compromise, and that it took its 
present form and has hitherto worked so smoothly is, in a 
B largo extent, due to the changes in the Governmental pro- 
posals suggested by Dr. Lasker. His name will always be 
commoted with these ; hut perhaps the inituenee he exer- 
cised over his political friends, of which tho world has 
hitherto heard very little, was even more important.. There 
was nothing half-hearted about him ; ho loyally entered 
into the now alliance, and when he saw that tho Ministry 
was determined to carry a point, ho induced his friends to 
yield it with a good grace. 

That, after many years of sincere co-operation with the ; 
statesman who has done more than any other for Germany, 
ho should have taken a place among the leaders of the 
Secessionists, and begun u violent opposition to him, may 
be a matter for regret, it can hardly bo a cause of sur- 
prise. Dr. Lasker bad made a study of political eco- 
nomy, and lie was convinced that the financial policy of 
tho Government was a mistake, and that State Socialism 
was a dream at least as dangerous us attractive. Tho broach 
was therefore necessary; but it was embittered by the 
memory of many shipwrecked hopes. There was a time 
when both Prince Bismarck and Dr. Lasker in all pro- 
bability imagined that they t%tnod nearer to each other than 
they ever really did. It was generally tailored among tlm 
National Literals thaw the Chancellor shared most of their 
opinions, that ho was prevented hy external influences from 
carrying them out more fully, and that a little occasional 
pressure wa> by no means disagreeable to him ; while 
ho, on his side, was generously eager to build golden bridges 
for his former opponents, and to luako concession?, upon 
*8frery point that did not seem to him to be of vital import- 
ance. Neither politician would have been human if tho 
discovery of the error in which they had both indulged had 
not left a sting; but even in the uiUDt of tlm bitterest 
party conflicts Dr. Lasker spoko in pm ate of Prince 
Bismarqk with personal respect, and of bis policy with 
sincere though by no incans uu mixed admiration. 

Into the details of Dr. Lasker’s public life it i.- both 
impossible and needless to enter. By his death Germany 
has lost a man of unusual powers, wide culture, deep learn- 
ing, unquestioned integrity, and rare unselfishness, and a 
politician whoso name will always bo honourably remem- 
bered in connexion with the great rriMs of her history. 


TIIK COWS FUCIIS. j 

D URING the spring and autumn vacations a German univer- j 
sity town i* almost deserted by the students who have gone ‘ 
home to economize, or somewhere else to amuse themselves. 
Quiet citizens then congregate in tho beer-moms from which they 
are banished at other seasons, and discuss the prosaic details of 
their business* where nothing less heroic than a duel could be 
montioned n few weeks before ; their sons pay assiduous and no 
longer unacceptable court to the servant girls who are out at dusk, 
ana even venture to fill the night with thoir most sweet but 
rather unMondy voices, in a way that would bring summary 
vengeance upon them at any other tinm, while the watchman goes 
his rounds without any dread of a thrashing or hope of an invitAtion 
to a lata supper. He wnJl» boldly over tho open places, blows bis 
horn freely, and almost forgets the dark and cosy corners in which 
Ve has so often sought, security. He is a town official, and has no 
right whatever over tho students, except the somewhat illusory 
one of being permitted to ask to inspect their papers— a rouuest 
which they are. sure to reftise, and no is w ise enough rarely to 
matte ; «U:Cf no, if a party of the wilder Burschcn happen to meet 
him oh their way home from a drinking bout, they consider-it 
iJmftij * point of honour either to break his horn over his back 
orH iaake Mm drunk and incapable. Which course they adopt 
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depends very much on the humour of .the moment and conduct of 
the prisoner, and the man who can most successfully avoid the 
one process and simulate the other is the model watchman. Now 
and then, when the young men have been having an unusually good 
time, and the tans are closed, one of them will propose to hunt ' 
Dogberry. Then the whole town is drawn, ana as the official 
dare not leave the streets, ho is pretty certain to be caught, when 
strange things happen. The representative of public order may be 
found bound securely to a convenient tree, with the signboard 
neighbouring inn, representing an ox, a bear, or a monkey, suspended 
above his head, while his hoyu is heard shrieking wildly and in* 
coherently in secluded places during the rest of the night, or he 
himself may bo seen tootooing fiercely, but at the same time as 
noiselessly as possible, through the streets whose quiet he is em- 
ployed to guard, at the head of a band of students, who are 
“ rousing the uight owl in a catch that would draw three souls 
out of one weaver.” In any case, however, he is pretty certain to 
have assured his tormentors that he is quite unacquainted with 
their names or addresses before they bid him good-bye, and it will . 
be unlucky for him if his memory happens to be quicker on the 
morrow. At least, such things were in days that have not long, 
gone by ; but since 1S70 great changes have been wrought for the 
better in (he maimers of students us well as in more important 
matters in Germany. Still, even of old, the watchman was secure 
during the long vacations. lie then not only enjoyed the whole 
dignity of bis office unmolested, but he knew at least two places 
where he could always be sure of a supper and as much beer ns lie 
cared to drink before his duties began. Wait liebt sich } necht 
*ivh 9 says the German proverb. The student and the watchman 
loved each other, though the teasing was rough and mostly on 
one side, and even in the vacations two sets of students were kept 
at- then* post by a strict sense of duty, though not by any lovo of 
their studies. They were the representatives of tho Corps and the 
liurschenscbaften. 

It would be interesting to trace tho history of these student 
societies back to the period of the Thirty Years’ War, or oven 
tho Middle Ages, but our space would not admit of this, and, for 
practical purposes, it is sufficient to remember that tho Corns 
devote their undivided energies to fencing and beer-drinking, while 
the Burscheiwhaftcn vary these more serious studies by a good 
deal of political discussion. They both sprang from the old 
Laudsmannschaftcn, hut the establishment at the Burschenschaft 
in 1 Si 5 was an endeavour to reform those, while the Corps have 
retained as much ns possible of their old character, and conse- 
quently the enmity bet ween .the members of the two bodies is great. 

I11 almost every university there are several Corps, whose mem- 
bers are always ready to ‘fight each other, nut only on the 
slightest provocation, but for the mere fun of the thing; that is, 
in term-time ; as soon n? the vacation commences, till enmity is 
laid aside. Luck, of the separate bodies selects some of its 
members whose duty it is to remain in town, and these at once 
fraternize. If you n*k them why they hi ay in so dull a place, they 
will tell you they are there to catch fyxos. 

Tho German schoolboy is subjected to a number of restraints 
which an English youth of his age would consider intolerable ; as 
soon ub I10 enters the university he is permitted a license such as 
no one else enjoys. In nil minor mall era he is subject to aca- 
demical and not to public law, aud however strict the Jotter of 
the code may seem, the spirit in which it is expounded is one of 
perfect lenity. A breach of the peace which would bring fine 
or imprisonment upon others is in hia case often punished only by 
a gentle rebuke in choice Latin, which is apt to become humorous 
if there be anything in the ollence to justify a smile. And public 
opinion is as merciful as tho law. Almost any excess is thought 
natural, and any wild freak pardonable in a student. Unless ha 
te guilty of meanness, or some act of extreme brutality, he nmy 
be sure that his comrades will support him, and that -the outside 
world will not judge him harshly. He is not even expected to, 
pay his debts, at least for the present, and wh&t does he care for 
the future? Jt. is not, therefore, strange that, as soon as his last 
examinations are passed, tho schoolboy should be eager to enter 
his new paradise, and should harry to the university at the most 
unexpected times. # 

lie is the fox for whom the representatives of the Corps are, 
lying in wait, and as soon as he appears on their hunting ground* 
they are sure to be informed of it by some faithful scout. The 
devices they employ to entrap’their prey are many and ingenious* 
but they resemble too closely the wiles of our old friend the re- 
cruiting sergeant to be worth narrating. The youth finds, the 
veterans, whose prowess is attested by mftny a half-healed soar,, 
the best of company. They show him the drinking-horns that are 
used at their banquets, and allow him to have a peep at their 
duelling swords every now and then. They are tolerant of hie' 
tipsy rudeness and his morning peevishness, and delight his leisure 
with wild tales of riot, for much of the spirit of F&lstaff and hie 
followers still survives in tho German Corps. 

Jt might be thought that the representatives of the different 
societies would be inclined to dispute as to the possession of th*< 
prize they have taken bo much trouble to win ; but this is laraijyr 
the case. No student is allowed to outer any of the Cups wh ?7 * 
cannot show that ho as in possession of what, for the University Ija 
which ho is entered, is a liberal allowance; and the money qutlifi- 
cation differs in the different bodies. In some jt is Very high • 
and, as many of tbf*se aLo exclude all but nobles, tbt s0ciety.ttat 
is to be found in them is select, and much that is both true and' 
characteristic of other Corps does not apply to them. Guided, 
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therefore, partly by the length of his purse, and partly by other 
^onffideretaons, the delegatee hate but little difficulty in assigning 
their willing captive to the body for which he is boat suited, and 
persuading him that he mode the choice himself. They are all 
rewarded by a consciousness of their own virtue. They feel that 
a good deed has been done and a soul saved from the Bursdien- 
achaffc. The term begins with a Cummers, in which all the 


LORD HABTINGTON. 


Corps take part. A table is prepared for each in a brilliantly 
; > lighted and decorated room, and ample quantities of drink Are pro* 
U4ded, When the Fox takes his place, in his cap of green and 
gold, or whatever other brilliant hues are the chosen colours of the 
eociety he is about to enter, his heart swells within him ; but his 
enthusiasm rises to almost a devotional point When the 
bond strikes up the 4t Landesvater," when his new cap, after 
having hem spitted on a sword, is replaced on his head, the 
weapon laid upon it, and the great drinking-horn given into 
his hands. The wny in which this and several other 
student Bongs are sung is often really impressive, and to the novice 
the ceremony seems full of significance. Ho is really making his 
vows to be true to the brotherhood. But from that night a change 
comes over the spirit of liis dream. The seniors who were lately 
so affable become supercilious and order him about instead of con- 
sulting Lis whiles. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
indeed, the position of a Fox was most miserable. The older 
members of the Landsmannscbafton had absolute power over him, 
and he might think himsolf fortunate if they were content with 
merely treating him as a menial without having recourse to cruel 
indignities or even torture. These excesses are said to have been 
introduced into uni verity life by the wandering scholars, and 
edict after edict was in vain promulgated against them. Now, of 
course, the memory of such things is only preserved in single 
phrases and ceremonies which have become purely formal and ore 
dying out. Tho authority of the seniors is generally exercised 
only in a jooose way, but m spite of this it is real enough. If a 
novice is noisy or troublesome of an evening when the Corps have 
met to drink quietly together, especially when guests are present, 
one of the Bursehen will simply say, “Fox, spin two, four, or six," 
as the case may be. The youth must provide himself with the 
given number of glassen of beer within the space of five minutes, 
his taskmaster inspects them to see that they are properly filled, 
and the spinner has then to drink them out one after nnothor, 
each at a single draught, which generally quiets him at least for 
the time. If un astonished Englishman who is enjoying the 
hospitality of the Corps inquires as to the purpose of so strange a 
custom, lie will bo told that it is necessary to preserve order. And 
there is some truth in this. It is u standing rule among German 
students that a toast demands a reply; that is that, if any- 
body drinks a half or a whole glass to your health, yon are bound 
to consume at least an equal quantity of liquor in compliment 
to him before a given time has passed. This would render it 
possible for the novices to turn evory social meeting into a 
drunken orgie, if no restraint were placed upon them. They have 
only to unite to “explode” tho president and ono or two of the 
more serious members to attain their end. An explosion is 
managed thus. By pre-arrangement a number of persons each 
drink a glass to a single person at almost tho same time, and 
he is then compelled to empty, it may be, ten or twelve glasses in 
the course of fifteen minutes. This is ono of the devices of which 
tho Foxes are particularly fond, each succeeding generation of 
them discovers it anew, and spinning is considered the only 
remedy. If tho inquisitive foreigner asks whether it would not 
bo better to modify tho rule than to resort to so drastic a means of 
blunting its edge, some Bursch will in all probability reply with 
the greatest seriousness that everybody is sometimes brought into 
a situation where it is natural or even necessary as a matter of 
politeness for hitn to become intoxicated, and that it is therefore 
well to teach the young to carry their liquor soberly, an art that 
con only be 'acquired by practice. The older German students, how- 
ever, are as a rule far less intemperate than is generally supposed, 
except when they drink out of bravado, as in a Commers which 
unites all the Corps. Then the hard drinkers challenge each other, 
and incredible quantities of beer vanish. Tho whole assembly is 
interested in the struggle, end bets are made on the event. Every 
voice#!* hushed when from ono table come tho words, “Mr. 
So-and-so, I drink my twenty-third gloss to you in advance," or 
from the other, “ Mr. So-and-so, I drink my twenty-first glass in 
reply.’ 1 To such heights as these, of course, no Fox can hope to 
attain j but he, too, fights out nfs little beer tournaments, in 
which speed and quantity are the two elements chiefly considered. 
Might not the commentators of Rabelais learn something from the 
lifo of the German Corps P 

We have said that it is fading away. Much that we have 
dwelt upon may perhaps already have become obsolete. It was 
by ho mews a noble, a refined, or a proper, but it was a jovial, 
way of passing the time. Some of its excesses are explained, 

S d in part excused, by the strictness of school life in Germany. 

ra young colts had bo long been imprisoned in narrow stables 
that they, were Inclined to kick up their heels when the door was 
6, thrown open. And the young man who joined a Corps did gain 
/fKNttt. advantages, though they were hardly adequate to the time 
' mi money they coat. If there was anything in him, he learned 
to he faithful to liis friends, to face his enemies boldly, to behave 
decently to, his equals,, to he folr and open, end to respect his 
honour snore than any earthly good* Watchman bunting and 
juitajafe mirc seem rather a roundabout path to such an end; but 
^ ^pmettog If it be attained at all. 


Satan contending for the body of Cord Bonington,* it is his own 
fault A more curious incideftt than the duel on the subject 
between the chief evening dad the- chief morning organ of 
Radicalism in London at tl\p beginning of the week has not 
recently taken place, though we have no intention of distributing 
the archangel ic and diabolic parts between the two. The Daily 
News opened the ball by entreating Lord Hartington to say a 
word , u only a fow words," to relieve his agonised friends from 
the idea that he ia not sound in the Radical faith. This appeal, 
which was really of a touching character, hod the undoubted 
drawback that it seemed to confess that the friends were 
agonized ; that their confidence in Lord Hartington s orthodoxy, 
despite the pretty severe trials to which that orthodoxy 


which presented itself to the PdU Moll Gazette, aud it proceeded 
to rate its respected contemporary, not merely for “ presumption/* 
but for letting unsavoury cate out of inconvenient baga This, 
eccentric but not un instructive family squabble has naturally 
caused some amusement in the camp opposite to that of the Daily 
News aud tho Pall Mall Gazette. It has been pointed out with 
perfect truth thnt if Lord Hartington responded to the invitation, 
if he came forward and with his hand on his heart made profession 
of Chamberliiinism, whole Chamberlain ism, and nothing hut 
Chamberlainism, tbo Radical party would, on tho whole, lose 
quite ns much os it would gain. It would be the stronger by Lord 
Hartington, but the weaker by all the semi-independent allies 
whom Lord Hartington now leads. The Moderate Liberal, 
who grieves over the absence of Mr. Gorichen, trembles 
at the resignation of the Duke of Argyll, and shakes 
his head over the retirement of Mr. Forster, has at present 
Lord Hartington to comfort himself with. If Lord Hartington 
Bhould become only a Mr. Chamberlain with a difference, what 
could tho Moderate Liberal do P He may stand being permeated 
while he is able to persuade himself that he is permeating like- 
wise ; but with a root-and-branch Cabinet he might become restive 
to the operation. 

We snail not pause to inquire whether this view of Lord 1 
Hartington s position (in which nobody who has impartially 
studied the events of the last few years will refuse to allow much 
truth) is altogether fluttering to him. It assigns to him rather the 
status of that waistcoat, recorded somewhere in fiction, which was 
n waistcoat of such an eminently respectable and responsible appear- 
ance that nobody could suspect its wearer of imprudent or immoral 
acts. But there is no doubt that Lord Hartington bos in some sort 
laid himself open to such imputations. He U himself a politician 
of a kind which for our part we should be very sorry to see ex- 
tinct. or infrequent in England. Whether ho deserves the glowing 
eulogies which, in the Daily News article referred to, ticcompnied 
the little request for his name on the back of the Radical bill, wjjw 
do not think -it necessary to pronounce, nor, on the other hand, do 
we feel inclined to investigate the truth of a reported remark of a 
person of quality some time ago — “ Lord Ilartiugton is ail ex- 
cellent follow, but he is like all racing men, he'll ao anything to 
win," A rim nostrum tantas ; not to mention that tho second and 
unfavourable view might be construed into a libel on tho turf. But 
the valuable Qualities of Lord Hartington as a statesman are 
easily appreciaolo. If he is a thorough partisan, he is a parti- 
san of the old kind, that fought fairly with graves or fists, and 
had not the slightest personal enmity to the other side. No less * 
by temperament than by education ana tradition the furious personal 
spite of the parvenu is g thing to which ho is an utter stranger. 
To some men the University at which they have not # been 
educated, or which has rejected them, the Club which will not 
admit them, the order to which they have looked up with a 
mixture of humiliation and envy, the Church which has looked 
down on their sect with the calm superiority of disdain, are 
objects of a concentrated malignity from which circumstances no 
less than character have made Lora Hartington safe. In the some 
way ho has every reason for taking politics quietly, which is 
another expression for taking politics wisely. In moire fortunate 
circumstances Ijord Hartington might have been a real master of 
that great art of letting things alone in which is the root of much 
political wisdom. If his intellectual abilities are not extraordinary 
his practical sense is not gmall ; and the ignorance and indolence 
which was probably more to blame than anything else for 
his conduct on the Afghan, and, until recently, the Irish 
questions, are closely couuected with the good points of his cha- 
racter. In a general way more harm is dona by political busy- 
bodies than by political sluggards j and to be content not to know 
is itself a rather admirable thing. Only, of courso, it may te 
carried too for, as Lord Hartington undoubtedly did cany it in 
the Oandahar case, in the matter of the Land Act, and in the 
initials of the llbert Bill, With a sounder chief and less mis- 
chievous colleagues, however, these excessive demands would not 
have been on his faculties of performing work and acquiring 
information. It is tolerably certain that Lord Hartington would 


information. It is tolerably certain that Lord Hartington woma 
never have been the first to propose the retirement taAttjn- 
ieton. or the Land Act, or the Emropeens-io^ndjii^piaamUty 
Bill. So also the undoubted fact that it has token Mm four years 
to wo what the dnb*tu oo the Amy Dum^Um BUI nuaht hm 
told him before the four years l*gM, »nd thm Ju* nesumptionofhw 
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true poeiUoni* even now tentative end uncertain, are again connected guiding genius and virtual Pope, avowedly aspires to become the 
with bis merits. He backs his side us a man should do, and he I National Church of India, though as yet its members are num- 
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doubtless Considers that the other men on the side are os honest 
as hiinstH^wbich is amiable of hi in. But, though it camiot be 
denied that a vory great crisis in his career is approaching, it can 
hardly bo said that he has yePrarriea his policy of insouciance be- 
yond tbs limits which a party politician may conceivably allow 
himself. Christianity, after all, nrtwt approvo, if it could hardly 
have Commanded, bis reconciliation with Mr, Chamberlain after 
Mr. Ohamborlaitt had renounced ana defiocl him. An ardent ad- 
mirati on of the nouse of Commons is the watohword of Lord 
Harrington's party, and he may have persuaded himself that it was 
right,, against his own judgment, to expose the British army to 
loathsome disablement for duty because some crazy fanatics 
snatched a majority in that House. Every allowance that the 
game admits must be made for a man who is playing a game. 

But the question of the moment is whether Lord llarlingUm can 
go on playing the same game much longer. What ought to be his 
conduct in the forthcoming Session in reference to the Irish policy 
of the Government from the standpoint of rational politics and 
national interests is of course quite clear; but we have endeavoured 
here to take a strictly practical view, and to indulge in no heroics. 
.The question is, then, what course of political conduct is best 
suited lor Lord Harrington's own interest ns a player of the poli- 
tical game, and here, though it is no buaiuess of ours to advise 
him, the remarkable freedom with which advice has already been 
o flored makes an additional suggestion or two by wav of com- 
ment not wholly impertinent. We should say that if any one 
wishes to seo Lord Harrington efface himself they should urge 
him, and, if possible, induce him, to say the low words for which 
the Daily News is so anxious. To put the matter with the 
greatest possible sharpness, though of course also with the some- 
what exaggerated emphasis which extreme sharpness requires, it 
may be said that if Lord llartington were to retire from Mr. 
Gladstone's Government on the question of throwing the reins on 
the neck of Ireland, his succession at no distaut period to the 
Premiership would be made, accidents excepted, certain ; that if 
be once more drifts to the Radical side that succession will be very 
seriously endangered. For ns a purely Radical competitor for the 
office he is at very groat disadvantages. No doubt many Radicals 
still love n lord, liut their number is not on the increase. The 
Radicals themselves have nt least two candidates who are cleverer 
1 than Lord llartington, more popular than Lord Harrington can 
ever be with their own side, far more skilled in the arts by which 
Radioal leaders must more aud more stand or fall in the future, 
and able to adopt the crotchets of the hour in a fashion impossible 
to the heir of the dukedom of Devonshire. Asa Moderate Liberal 
Lord Harrington's peculiar circumstances give him poiuta against 
all his possible competitors. As a Radical they give all his com- 
petitors points against him. When be bears the voice of the 
Radical charmer he should remember D’Artagnan'a reply to the 
Cardinal's invitation, “ Monseigneur, je serais mnl vena iy.i et mal 
regard* lfc-baa,” a remark in which the Gascon really showed 
himself to be that “ puits de sagesse " which his friend declared 
•Jlim. The Moderate Liberal is no doubt a strangely forgiving 
animal, but after a sufficient course of desertion at every point by 
Lord llartington, cappod by a definite profession of apostacy in 
" a few* words," even be must turn. The Radical has his own 
leaders, whom he trusts to lead him against dukes ; and a duko 
for a leader would in a few years, if not now, simply embarrass 
him. On all grounds, therefore, it would bo in the highest degree 
unwieo for Lord llartington to ally himself openly and avowedly 
with the party of destruction ; and it is an arguable point whether 
his continuance in his present position (whether he is or is not 
conscious that he is used as a decoy duck) is coiupatiblo with the 
retention of solid popularity with any party. Ldp llartington is 
not at nil likely to have missed the probability Ihaktfoaietking 
besides defect of eyesight may have contributed to MlfGoscbcna 
refusal to be put forward ns Speaker. lie cannot fail to have 
noted that since Mr. Forster's retirement Mr. Forster has distinctly 
risen in the opinion of the country at large. Ills shrewd if not 
over-subtle faculty of political judgment is likely to make him 
doubt the permanence, at least as an authority on one side only, 
of the Caucus-rule by which at present he and his motley 
colleagues keep their majority in Parliament. Any competent 
student of politics, speaking from no party point of view, but with 
absolutely judicial fairness, would tell Lord llartington that his 
game, wfien once the disturbing element of Mr. Gladstone's per- 
sonality, and the silly worship which that personality excites, 
is out Of the wayj is no more to join hotels with Mr. Chamberlain 
against Lord Simsbury than it is to join with Lord Salisbury 
against ML Chamberlain. A writer in the AY. James's Gazette 
has justly pointed out that bis value to the Radical party is gone 
when he ceases to be, or at least to be thought, a Centre 
leader. But there is more than this ; for with the loss of the fact 
or reputation of Left Centre leadenftip he loses all reason for 
politic*! existence. 


KESHUB CIIUNDER SEN. 

, r * J , 

mHE dsoth announced in a Calcutta telegram last Tuesday 
X ^ Keshub Ghuader Sen— the leader, though not the 
fbundeiy of the flrehmo Somaj Church— removes a prominent 
ilghre from the religions world of the East. For the sect to which 
m #«iwted in i$6o, and of which he has been sinoe then the 


bored by thousands only— in 1S70, when he visited England, .there 
were only about 6,000 of them— as against the 1 50 million adhe- 
rents of Brahminism from whom they have separated. The 
question of their future has indeed an interest not only religious 
but political as regards the condition of India, which is at present 
passing through a kind of religions transition, the ultimate 
result of which it is not easy to forecast. In the words of a J y 
circular issued ten years ago by the Bishops of Calcutta, Madrityf 
and Bombay, and referred to by Mr. Grant D off as a document of 
tbo highest interest and authority, “India in the present century 
is passing through a state of disintegration and its habit* and forms 
of life are subjected to in ll iiences which are affecting it seriously 
and fundamentally. Forces Christian in their origin, though only 
partially religious, and predominantly of a civilizing and intel- 
lectual kind, Are everywhere in active operation; and the people 
of India are being earned, almost, without a will, and as if by a 
tide of circumstaucos, from a pAst, to which their hearts ding 
with regret, to a future which is Brill unknown and undiBcemible. 
While the British Government has not only all along abstained 
with an almost pedantic scrupulosity from anything like prose- 
lytism, so much so as to incur the charge of even discouraging 
conversions to Christianity, but directly subsidizes the national 
worship, it has yet been constrained in the cause of civilisation 
to do much which inevitably, however unintentionally on the part 
of those concerned, serves to uudermino all genuine faith in 
Brahminism. Even in matters having so little religious signi- 
ficance as vaccination, land-surveying, and works of irrigation, a 
veiled conspiracy has been detected against the national cult. 
But to name one poiut only, the spread of education among 
the natives, though purely secular, is a process fatal to the 
Hindu orthodoxy of tne rising generation. And thus it natur- 
ally occurs not only to the religionist but the statesman to 
inquire whether Brahminism will be superseded by atheism or by 
soino, and if ao by what, new form of religious belief. Whatever 
hopes may be entertained of the conversion of India to the 
Gospel, there is At present no visible prospect of such a 
consummation, as is frankly admitted in the episcopal cir- 
cular already quoted. The Jesuits have been the most 
successful missionaries in India, but the sum , total of 
converts all told, and of ail denomin aliens, is but an in- 
finitesimal fraction as compared to the huge and rapidly increas- 
ing Hindu population. There is one cult however which, 
though in a decided minority, is far stronger than the Christian 
in India, and is thought by many to have the promise of the 
future. The Mogul Emperors during the two centuries of their 
Indian rule did not by any means act .on the religious or non- 
religious policy of their British successors. They did not indeed 
exactly employ the good old Moslem method of “ the Koran or 
the sword " — the time for that was past— but they did, without 
adopting such extreme measures, bring the whole weight of 
Governmental influence to bear in favour of their own creed, 
and the consequence is that about a sixth of the population of 
India, comprising some 50 millions, is now Mahometan. No 
Sovereign, not excepting tho Sultan, rules over half so many 
Mahometan subjects as the Queen of England. That in itself 
might not perhaps go for much. But it must be remembered on 
the one hand that Mahometanism does not present to the native 
intellect of India any of those difficulties whioh render the first 
smattering of physical science incompatible with their an- 
cestral “ creed,” while it offers a simple and intelligible form 
of theistic belief with an ethical code making no veiy severe 
demands on the weakness of human nature ; and on the other hand 
that Islam has displayed of late years a capacity unprecedented in 
its former history for proselytism without the aid of the sword — 
a fact noted by Dr. Ddllinger in a remarkable lecture on British 
India delivered four years ago as u an historical enignia.” It has 
made enormous strides in Western AfrioA, and that too at the ex- 
pense of Christianity ; it has won over tho greater part of Borneo 
and Sumatra and the whole of Java ; and has offectea a lodgment in 
China, where whole villages and towns and districts of Moslems may 
be found in the midst of the Buddhist and Oonfueian inhabitants of 
the country, while no other foreign religion has taken foot others, 
and it already boasts some 20,000,000 adherents among the subjects 
of the Celestial Empire. And hence it has been suggested that 
Mahometanism will be the future religion of China, and a similar 
anticipation as to the future of India, where it is already much stronger 
than in China, would be at least squally plausible. Considering the 
fierce and aggressive character of Islam, and its essential intolerance 
of subjection to rulers of an alien, and especially of the Christian* 
faith, such a prospect is not a pleasant one from any point of view. 
As a writer in the Edinburgh Review remarked not long ego, * four, 
hundred million Mahometans, added to the already large census 
of Islam, would materially alter the conditions of the European 
powers, and a Chinese "—or, we may odd, still worse an Indian, 
— “ 4 holy war ’ would be a voriteble Damocles's sword suspended 
over the civilized world." Some years ago an assembly of Moslem 
doctors from Delhi and Lucknow ruled that India is not 11 D$r xA 
Islam," but “ Dar ul Herb,* and ought therefore to be conquered^ 
for Islam. Such possibilities, at all events, if they lm nothing 
more, give an Additional interest to whatever may help to .throw 
light on the religious future of India. . 

We have said already that Keehub Oh«hxd^Mn<H^ Mr. 
Sen, as he was sometimes styled — was not, as many of Ms Eagftsh 
admirers may have been M .to imagine, tie ibunder ef 
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declined in value, we may feel euro that this exhibition will not 
rahtbam again. One Poole or even two might be useful in a 
gallety, partly for their own sake, but chiefly as a foil to other 
pictures ; a room full of them is too muoh. 


THE PtPElt OF NAME LIN. 

npHE remarkable enterprise of Mr. Oarl Rosa has not only greatly 
X incited the revival of English opera, but has also produced 
competition*— a natural result where opera receives no State sup- 
port, and where free-trade is almost a national creed. Mr. Rosa's 
energy and real are bo well appreciated, however, that bo need 
never anticipate the old Virgilian situation and the bitterness of 
etc yog non voids. It does not appear that the hearty faith in 
native genius generally expressed during Mr. Rosa's last season 
has much depth or constancy. Mr. T. II. Friend, at least, begins 
'his first London season with a foreign production. It is true that 
English opera u not to be entirely displaced in Mr. Friend’s pro- 
gramme by opera in English, and we must he grateful for the 
promise of Mr. Julian Edwards’s Victorian f one more work that 
may feed the now enthusiasm for English dramatic music. 

The JHjH'r of Havntlm , given ou Monday at Oovont Garden for 
the first tirao in London, is a version by Mr, Henry Heretic of 
llorr Neesler's Der Rattenfinujer vott Ifamcln , produced with 
marked success at Leipzig in 1879. was first performed in 
English last winter at Manchester, where also it was well received. 
This success is from tho nature of the music inevitable It is easy 
to speak of it as a reaction from Wagners overpowering pmlomi- 
naneft. Apart from this mighty influence — leas general even in 
Germany than is sometimes imagined — it is certain that most 
people with " music in their souls ” love occasionally to unbend ; 
they cannot sympathize with that inflexible dogmatism which 
recognizes one interpretation of music, and one only ; they cannot 
for ever exist in the cult of what Berlioz called la mmique nans 
tnUodie , nor be perpetually in the eestaev of an O altitude . 
Herr Nessler’s music is nut always strikingly original, nor is it 
frequently very dramatic, hut it abounds in taking arias and good 
concerted pieces; it is attractive, melodious, und natural, and 
“ being natural, naturally pleases.” 

The libretto by Friedrich Hofmann is founded on the familiar 
legend so admirably treated by Mr. Browning. It is obvious that 
much must be added to material so slight in order to obtain 
dramatic vitality and value. Tho result is scarcely satisfactory ; 
tho construction is loose, sevoral scenes being mere padding ; tlio 
situations are often feeble, and the interest ill sustained. The 
action so closely follows the legend that it is unnecessary to 
describe it at length. The Piper's fascination has, however, a 
more extended range, and involves the love of women, the jealousy 
of men, os well os tho destruction of children and rats. Having 
ensnared Gertrude and separated her from her faithful swain, 
Wolff', the Piper proceeds to charm the heart of Regina, the 
Mayor's daughter, on the eve of her wedding, and obtains a kiss as 
a reward for his swoot singing. For this crime he is sentenced to 
death as a sorcerer, lmt Gertrude is enabled to savo him, under a 
convenient statute, and then drowns herself. To avenge her death 
and bis own ill-treatment, tho Piper then lures the children into 
the fatal hill. This last scene is picturesquely treated and finely 
imagined. In the first act the most notabfo numbers are a quaint 
ballad, “ When I was young,” a beautiful song , 11 Oh, strange and 
sweet,” with a bewitching accompaniment, admirably sung by 
Miss Helen Armstrong, and a Restet in canon, written with much 
science, and full of distinction and grace. Throughout the opera 
tho Piper introduces his songs with an engaging frankness ; ho is 
a lyrical person with a bird-like soul, and cares nothing for 
dramatic obligations. Iiis songs have not a little sameness, but 
they ore always tuneful and pleasing ; tho best are, “ Of her, my 
darling,” and the Knapsack Song, tho latter very piquant with its 
forlorn choral refrain. In the third act a capital song, u Open, 
cloister portals,” in tho style of tho popular Studmtenliedcr, was 
given with great unction by Messrs. Charles Lyall and E. Muller. 
The quflity of the music decidedly deteriorates in the fourth act, 
though it includes the culminating scene of the kiss. In the 
last act a short inarch, of no particular merit, heralds tho approach 
of Regina and the bridegroom, who enter tho church followed 
by the Piper, who soon afterwards reappears with the children at 
his heels. Gathering them about him, he sings the song of entice- 
. ment, Which is characterized by a weird indescribable charm, 
and while the devotional music blends with his melody, he pro- 
ceeds over the bridge. The congregation issue from the church 
only to see their children disappear in the hill, and the fall of 
the bridge into the river. 

Allowing for the unavoidable drawbacks of a first night, tho 
representation was fairly good. An excellent orchestra, under the 
conduct Of Mr, G. H* Betjemann, left little to be desired savo in 
accompaniments, which were occasionally (as in tho sestet) a 
ffttl* heavy. The arduous part of the Piper'waa capably filled by 
Mri James Bauvago, who possesses a good style and a voice of 
excellent qfUity, Mme. Rose Horatio (Gertrude) mode the most j 
of hbr |trt v with her usual clever apprehension; displaying both 
spirited intelligence ; in tho important mma of tho last act she 
hoardto gm* advantage* Miss Catherine Derwent (Regina) 
to ^ioUriy sttfej^ from nervousnefifl that it would be mqjust to 
eur opinion of her dtbvi, Miss Hetau Armstrong 
displayed the phrasing and accurate intonation of An 


accomplished singer,. Mr. Albert. M’Gtackin, as the Mayor, made 
a favourable impression, while - Charles Lyall played the 
Town Clerk with immense humour and muoh effective comic 
business, conceived always in the true spirit; of an artist, sponta- 
neous and easy. * Without bcidg iu My sense a great work Tho 
Piper of llamdin is likely to 'hold He own in popular esteem, evt^n 
in competition with operas of farriofiter pretensions: and though 
its music is not remarkable for individuality, Herr Messier is still 
a young man, and only at the outset of his career. 


NEW ZEALAND BORROWING. 

fTUIE colony of Now Zealand has a magnificent future, if its 
X Government does not too heavily encumber its resources in 
the hurry to develop them. Tho appearances are that it is 
borrowing too rapidly. The colony is somewhat larger than 
Victoria ; but, compared with tho other Australian colonies, it is 
quite small. And it is to be recollected that it has not the rich 
gold-mines of Victoria. Besides, it has a considerable native 
population, which has given trouble in the past, and possibly may 
do so again, and which at any rate still occupies nearly a quarter 
of tho lands of the colony ; whilo Victoria has no native popula- 
tion worth speaking of. Lastly, its white population does not 
greatly exceed half that of Victoria. At the ena of 1882 the total 
white population of New Zealand hut slightly exceeded half a 
million. That is to say, it was about equal to the population of 
one of our great provincial towns. And this population at that 
time had a debt of about 30I millions sterling. Victoria, whose 
population exceeded 900,000, had a debt at the time not greatly 
exceeding 22 millions ; whilo New South Wales, whose population 
was 817,000, had a debt nf barely 18$ millions. Compared with 
the remaining Australian colonies, the debt was enormous. 
Without, then, taking account of the old countries of Europe, we 
see that the liabilities of New Zealand are out of proportion great, 
even when compared with those of the most prosperous and most 
goalioad of its sister colonies, with populations nearly twice as 
largo ns its own. Per head of the population, the debt of 
New Zealand at tho end of 1882 amounted to the enormous sum 
of 58/. 8s. id., while that of Victoria was only 24/. 7s. iod,, 
and that of New South Wales only 22/. 18*. Again, 
tho debt of New Zealand was equal to 7} years* revenue 
of the colony ; while that of Victoria was equal to 
somewhat less than four years, and that of New South 
Wales but little more than two and a half years. And what 
is not the least disquieting circumstance *in the whole matter 
is that the debt has mainly growth up within the lost ten 
years. At the end of 1S73 it did not quite reach 11 millions ; at. 
the end of 1882, as already stated, it was nearly 30} millions. 
In nine years, therefore, it had nearly trebled. It will caqsc no 
surprise then, that such repeated appeals to tho London money 
market as is here implied caused some disquietude, and that at 
Inst pressure was brought to bear upon the Government of New 
Zealand, and a. promise was extracted from it that for throe years 
it would not again raise a loan in London. Tho promise expired 
twelve months ngo, and immediately a fresh loan was brought 
out. Now again the Government of Now Zealand is asking for 
another loan of a million. It is onco more, that is, resuming the 
course which caused disquietude four or five years ago, and is 
adding every year seriously to its debt. Nor is it only the colony 
itself that is thus piling encumbranco upon encumbrance. Tho 
London Stock Exchange official list quotes no fewer than eighteen 
different loans of New Zealand municipalities, the present amount 
of which is not less than 2,315,00 a/. And one or these munici- 
palities is at the present time applying for a fresh loan of 100,000/. 
Thus tho colony and its component parts are accumulating a mass 
of debt which, it is to be feared, -will cause serious inconveniehce, 
unless a wiser and more prud&it course is adopted. 

It is to be borne in mind, of course, that the colony of New 
Zealand had serious native difficulties, and that iu its wars with 
tho natives it was obliged to borrow money. In this way liabilities 
were forced upon it from which tho purely Australian colonies were 
happily free. It. is, furthermore, to bo admitted that its later debts 
are incurred for useful public works. At tho end of 1882 it hod 
1,465 miles of railway actually open, find over 4,000 miles of tele- 
graph lines likewise open. And the municipalities to which we 
have referred have also borrowed for the construction of useful 
public works. It is not to he questioned that these railways, tele- 

a ’ is, harbours, and other works greatly benefit the colony. They 
e immigrants to push forward, and extend the area under 
cultivation; they open up to the settlers new markets 5 thoy enable 
them to send their produce quickly down to the sea-coast, and 
thence to Europe ; and, in short, they greatly develop the resources 
or the country. Without sue# public works population could not 
grow very rapidly, and wealth could not be accumulated. But 
Just as a privato owner may embarrass himself by too great haste 
iu improving his property, so may a new community like New 
Zealand. As we have just been admitting, the value of a railway 
is not to be measured by the revenue it returns; but, on tho other 
hand; a new and buiaH community camiot safely disregard the earn- 
ing capacity of it^ lines when it builds on a large scale. If a 
colony builds a large mileage hastily, it runs the risk of having to 
pay Interest on large Bums sunk in works which may be very useful, 
and in the long run may even be very profitable, but which for the 
time are a dead charge. The interest, therefore, will have to be 
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found br ibe tuxpaver, and it may »o increaco bis burdens as to of maintaining an expenditure and carryiog out a jwlioy that in 
check t& growth ot' tbo colony and drive away settlers. It may, i themselves are open to grare objection. If the debt goes on 
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future. That the condition of the colony is not thought favour- 
able by emigrants from Europe seems dear. For in the year 
1882 the excess of immigrants into the culony over emigrants 
from it was only 3,489 ; while the excess in the case of Victoria 
was 10,880; in that of New South Wales, 19,317* an( l 1 ° ^at 
of Queensland, 17,043. Again, the imports and exports together 
in the cose of New Zealand amounted to only 29/. 19 s. 6 d. per 
bead of the population ; while in the case of Victoria they 
amounted to 39/. 4s. 9 d. t and in that of Now South Wales to 
47/. 10.1. Sd. Of course many causes affect imports and exports 
besides the rate of taxation, and many causes, too, tend to direct 
the stream of emigration one way or another. We do not, there- 
fore, wish to attach overmuch importance to these latter figures. 

the fact is significant that the effective immigration 
into New small ; for the climate of New Zealand is 

certainly more favo unitin' to Europeans than that of any part °f 
Australia, and the soil is extremely fertile. Other things being 
equal, one would expect a much greater immigration into New 
Zealand than into any part of Australia. Still, we do not intend 
to say that the finances are as jet embarrassed. We are quito 
satisfied that the colony bus ft magnificent future before it if not 
prematurely compromised. Nor liavo wo any wish to deny that 
its resources are great, that the public works being carried on ure 
developing those resources, and that the progress of the colony, 
all things considered, has boon fairly satisfactory. A\ hat we urge 
is that the debt has grown toy rapidly in tho past, and is growing 
much too rapidly at tho present lime; that it is growing, not 
only in the case of the colony it sell, but in the case also 
of the local authorities; and that it threatens to become 
so heavy as .seriously to embarrass tho population. Another point 
not to do lost eight of is that, with a population but slightly 
exceeding half a million, the revenue of New Zealand in 1882 
was nearly four millions sterling, beiDg at the rate of 7 «-• 13 8 * 
per head of the population. The rate in \ ictoria was only 
6 1 . 70. id. But in New' South Wales it was as much as 9/. 5 ** 5 «- 
It is true that only 51 per c ent, of the total revenue was raised 
by taxation, so that the actual taxation amounted to no more 
than 3/. I 8 a 6 tl per head of llio population. That, however, is 
much too heavy. It greatly exceeds the rate ol taxation hero at 
home, and it can be justified by nothing in the circumstances of 
the colony. Tho remaining revenue proceeds puitly from the 
railways and other services, and partly from tho sale of public 
land. The total area of the colony somewhat exceeds 66.V million 
acres. Of this area about 16 million acres, or noaily one-fourth, 
are still occupied by Maoris; and somewhat under 17! million 
acres have been sold; leaving about 33] million ac.os still to bo 
disposed of. In other words, about oue-third of the area in the 
possession of the colony has already been alienated, leaving only 
** two-thirds open for settlers; assuming that the lands still held by 
the Maoris are not to bo touched. The area of Nt^v Zealand sornr- 
what exceeds that of England, Seotlnnd, and A\ iilos, and with 
one-third already alienated, the population but slightly exceeds 
half a million. Evidently if tho Uovornmunt goes on selling its 
lands at this rAte, it will have parted with the whole long before 
the population has reached a respectable figure. Then it will find 
itself in very serious difficulties. The amounl realizod up to the 
present by the sale of lands somewhat exceeds 12 millions sterling, 
so that th'e average price obtained is only 14A id. per aero. 

Tho advocates of the policy pursued by the colony reply to such 
criticisms as we are now urging that the Government, as rapidly 
as it sells land, is building railways ; that, therefore, it is merely 
changing the form of investment, the capital previously represented 
by land being henceforward represmted by railways. But the 
answer is by no means sufficient. When the land is all bought 
by private owner# there will be no inducement, for emigrants 
from Europe to go to New Zealand ; unless, indeed, there is such 
a development of manufactures as there is no reason to anticipate. 
European emigrants will therefore turn away front New Zealand 
to the colonies of Australia, where land will still continue abundant. 
Moreover.it is to be borne in mind thrtt with the growth of 
wealth and population the value of land will rise, and that, instead 
of 14s. id, per aero, as tho Government has obtained up to the 

n ent, the price of an acre of land will be represented by pounds. 

rould be a much wiser course, thereto be chary of the sale of 
land. Nor is it to be forgotten that, when the land is all sold, 
the difficulty which is becoming greater and greater every 
day in the Old World will have to be faced by the 
New Zealand Government. Tho land will be monopolized, as tho 
opponents of landlordism term it, «nd a struggle will begin be- 
tween the landless and the landowners. Even in the United 
States, where the extent of country still unsettled is so vast, it is 
easy to see already the germs of difficulties of this hind. How 
muQh greater will they he in an island about the size of Great 
Britain, which has already sold a third of the land it owns, while 
its population is not greater than that of many a provincial English 
tomf That some hind of a homestead law may bo necessary is 
probable enough; but that tbe Government is too lavish in its 
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growing as it has grown daring the past ten years, by the time 
that the whole of the land is alienated the charge of the debt will 
be a very heavy item even for a country with such resources as 
New Zealand. And in addition there will be all tho 
ordinary expenses of administration. The Government then 
will have to depend entirely upon taxation and upon the revenue of 
the railways, the telegraphs, the post-office, v 


the post-office, and such other 
services as it renders to the people. Thero will inevitably be 
a cry if these revenues remain large for reductions m the 
interests of tho people at large, and this can be conceded only by 
adding to the burdens of tho taxpayers. The unwise policy ^which 
tbe colony is pursuing is thus leading it into grave economic mis- 
takes of various kinds. It is piliug up a debt which is mortgaging 
the futuvo of tho country. And at tho same time ^it is parting 
with that form of properly which beyond all question muBt in- 
crease in vuhio every year that passes, and for which the demand, 
will become more and more intense as the population grows. Not 
only is it doing this, but at the same time it is preparing for itself 
social and political difficulties of tho first order. ^ For every 
reason, then, it is extremely desirable that the Now Zealand 
Government should bo much more moderate in its applications to 
tho London loan market. And tbo great London capitalists, who 
lour years ago exacted from it a proniiso to refrain for throe years 
to come, would perform a service to the colony if they would 
again compel it lo hold its baud for a still longer period, 
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««» of J»nd w quite evident. It could in nil likelihood attract 
ttmaoy immigrant, as it now has attracted by the sale of a third, 
erf perhaps oven a fourth, of the land it has alienated. But the 
teal raor of its policy is that it has sold the land for the purpose 


TIIE DOOK LOVEK’S ENCHIRIDION." 

IRELAND has collected a number of passages bearing 
more or less, sometimes rather lean than more, on hooks 
and the love of books. Theee he has printed in a handy tiny 
volume, and again in a separate edition on large paper, with two 
or three illuHiralioufl. In tkiB edition tho type and paper are 
excellent, hut the volume is a little bulky, needlessly bulky. 
Mr. Ireland has conscientiously reprinted far too much matter of no 
great merit by modern authors, and has thus made a hook too fat 
fur ft modest Enchiridion. It. fair to say, however, that the 
common copies of tho Enchiridion are much more kruidy than tho 
large-paper edition, and both contain many passages about biblio- 
phile sin which will bo new even to omnivorous readers. 

Mr. Ireland ia apparently a lover of literature rather than, in 
the strict sense, a bibliophile. We imagine that he has little of 
the collector’s passion, which was neatly illustrated not long ago. 
The newspapers have been reporting that Mario Colombior’s 
disgraceful Sarah Earn um is out of print and costs fifty 
francs. A Sarah Iiurnum thus became a desirablo book, and 
tho collector went forth to hunt for it. “Have you Sarah 
JJanmm f ’’ he asked the bookseller. “ Yes, sir.” “ IIow much P” 
" Three shillings.” “Oh, then I’ll tako something else,” re- 
plied the disappointed collector ; u I thought it cost fifty francs.” 
Air. Ireland, as we guess, Is not of this insane temper; no 
one who has read so many modern divines is likely to be thus 
fanatical. Again, we infer from liis volume that he has none of 
the bibliophile’s love of correctness and accuracy. No one can 
read Mr. Austin Dobson’s notes on Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
and their minutely couscientious references, without saying, “ That 
man is a bibliophile.” And no bibliophile can look at Mr. 
Ireland’s rather happy-go-lucky quotations and mistake him for a 
persou with the bibliographical instinct. For example, in his very 
first page Air. Ireland quotes Socrates’s advice, “Employ your 
time iu improving yourself by other men’s writings,” and so forth, 
without a hint us to where the text is to be found. Is it in 
Xenophon, or Plato, or whore P Mr. Ireland says that he has “ in 
the case of almost every author gone to tbe original sources for his 
matter, selecting direct from the works of tbe writers quoted, so 
that the correctness of the text may bo relied on. 

Unluckily Mr. Ireland has not made this bis invariable rule. Ho 
quotes Plato only once, and again gives no vestige of a hint as to the 
provenance of tbe passage, “ Books are the immortal sods deifying 
t heir authors.” We confess that we do not remember where Plato 
says this ; and what every student will wish to do is to examine the 
context. No reference, except to the Curiosities of Literature, is 
given for the inscription on the Alexandrian Library. St. Matthew 
is represented by “ A good man, out of the good treasure,” and by 
“ By thy words thou shalt be justified passages which have no 
peculiar application to books and the love of books. Mtnagiana 
is quoted by volume merely, without indication of d&to, of 
edition, or page. No bibliophile quotes tbuslaxly, especially when 
he is writing a book about books. Quoting from a recent bibliot 
graphical work, Air. Ireland prints (p. 45° V 4 ^7 ” (bookhuntert) 

and their simple pleasures are tbe paths of a cheap and shrewisfcr 
set of critics,” and so on. Will Mr. Ireland think u#bheap and 
shrewish critics for pointing out that this is nonsense r * For 
“ paths ” “ butts ” occurs in the original Again, who that under- 
takes to print a scholarly wor k on large paperbatj^toacQwtson 

♦ The Book-Lover'* Enchiridion: ThoughU on tho Qolaceafid Ompanim* 
ship of Books, jr«. By Alexander Ireland. London : Sluipkin Marshall 
A Co. 
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Mi Greek f Mr. Ireland neglecteeveo this simple obvious duty, and 
(p. 7) prints iddretror — aOamms. Once more, when Mr. Ireland 
quotas eneodotes of Petrarch, he does not go to the original, but 
to ** the Introduction to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English ! 
literature” (p. 11). 

Ail this may eeem very peddling, pettifogging criticism. But 
part of the duty of bookmen is to set an example of accuracy 
mod thoroughness to a hasty and casual world. This is part of 
the difference between literature and journalism. We actually 
hear people defending slovenly and ignorant mistranslations of 
the classical languages on the score that the mistakes are on 
trivia) matters, and that it is “pedantic” to ho correct. But 
why should people undertake to instruct the world at all if they 
cannot be accurate ; and, if they are inaccurate in small things 
whichewe do understand, how CAn we trust ’them in larger 
matters beyond our province ? Mr. Ireland's little laxities can do 
no one any harm ; bu| he would have conferred a much greater 
benefit on bookish men if he had displayed more of the correct- 
ness which is the very firBt quality of the scholar. On this point 
he himself quotes Scaliger, giving, as usual, the reference to 
Getiliperana without a hint of the edition or pnge, tl I wish,' 1 says 
Scaliger, as quoted by Mr. Ireland, “I wish I were a skilful 
grammarian. No one can understand any author without a 
thorough knowledge of grammar. Those who pretend to under- 
value learned grammarians are arrant blockheads without Any 
exception.” What Scnliger says here about accuracy in grammar 
is equally true about miuute carefulness in all matters concerning 
books. Mr. Ireland's Enchiridion has already shown that it 
possesses popular qualities. It is now in its third edition ; in 
many ways it deserves to see many more editions. Will 
Mr. Ireland not make his next issue a work more than doubly 
valuable by invariably printing full and useful references, 
with date, place, and page, such references as are loved by 
men who love books P In yet another way he might improve 
bis Enchiridion. He might omit many of hia very minor and 
very modern prophets of bibliophilism. lie might get rid of A. 
Bronson Alcott, and James Crossley, and Dr. Arnott, and Fanny 
Fern, and Hain FriBwell, and the Rev. R. H. Baynes, and 
William Froeland, and Edwin Whipple. These and not a few 
other authorities he might excise, and quote instead some of the 
famous modem French book-lovers— -men like Nodier, and Sainte- 
Beuve, and Jules Janin, who are preferable even to Frances | 
Ridley llavergal. Very few French bibliophiles are quoted by 
Mr. Ireland, though he gives us Montaigne's delightful description 
of his library, and a trulv appropriate passage from M. Victor Hugo. 
Now that a few men of "books are demanding a “ general overturn" 
of society, and ore demanding it in the interests of art, it 
is well to remember that the Commune burned, among other 
things of greater value, all Motteley's unent Elzevirs. M. 
Hugo, therefore, addresses one of the People who has dis- 
tinguished himself by setting lire to the library. We do not 
think that the People has any particular hostility to books. But 
some of the wealthier classes like books just as some of them 
like hunting. Mr. Davitt, therefore, denounces hunting, and, 
for equally good reasons, the Commune burned books. M. 
Hugo exclaims, " Mais cVst un crime iuoui ! ” and he goes on to 
preach at immense length about the crime, though the proletary 
has probably sneaked away to the nearest wine-sbon. The poet 
pints out that books are “ hostile to masters/' which is an in- 
ference of his own— an inference which the representative of the 
People might have refuted had ho studied books iu place of buruing 
them. What in the world does the People care for the great names 
tb« poet quotes — for Job and Moli&re, Homer and Kant, or for 
Beceturfe rayming so neatly to variat So the bard hurries on, till 
the incendiary, who has come back from the wine-shop, closes his 
rotund mouth with 11 Je no *ais pas lire.” Thus the proletary has 
an excuse not possessed by Messrs. Hy adman and Morris and the 
owners of the advertising van which announces the New Revolu- 
tion at the price of sixpence monthly. 

• Among the best things in Mr. Ireland's collection is Goethe’s 
discourse on French fiction. Much of it might have been written 
with equal truth to-day, though tfae authors on whom Goethe 
commuted have long been outdone in their own department:— 

In the whirlpool of the literature of tho day, X have been dragged into 
tbs bottomless abyss of horror* of rbe recent French roraance-Uteraiure. I 
Wifi Say in one word— it »> a literature of despair. In order to produco a 
momentary effect, tbe very contrary of all that should be lu»M up to man 
tar bis safety or his comfort is brought before the raider, who at lust knows 
CO* Whether to fly or how to save liiuwlf. To push the hideous, the re- 
VoUtagf tbs creel, the base, in short tho whole brood of the vile and absn- 
impossibility, is their Satanic task. One mav. and must, say 
tar there Is at the bottom a profound study ef old times, by-gooe 
•tents ifcd cfammstoncea ranarkablo and intricate plots, and .incredible 
tacts t ad that it is impossible to call such a work either empty or bad. 
AnAtals task even men of remarkable talents have undertaken; clever, 
andpqsi men, men of middle age, who tael themselves damned henqefor- 
W«p§ It mcmj with these abomination* . . . Everything 

^ aass&rsssissa' *- - 
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and value, Hera, for example, is good advice tram Joseph Hall to 
the literary man and the bookwowp :— 

Thus could I all day (as ringers u*tf) make myself music with changes 
and complain sooner or the day for shortness than of the business fur t»U ; 
were it not tliat thU.fjsint monitor interrupts mo still in tbe midst of mv 
busy pleasures, and enforces me both to respite and repast; I must yield to 
both ; while my body and mind era joined together in unequal couples, tho 
belter must follow the weaker, iirfor^tny meals, therefore, and after, l U*t 
myself loose from all thoughts ; end now, would forget that lever studied ; 
a full mind takes away the body’s appetite no Jess than a full body makes a 
dull and unwieldy mind ; company, discourse, recreations, are now season- 
able aud welcome; those prepare me tar a diet, not gluttonous, buL 
medicinal. 

Wisely, too, does Joseph Hall urge tho disadvantages of late 
study, or rather of study pursued up to the moment of retiring to 
rest. “ That student shall live miserably which like a camel lies 
down under his burden.” Here, again, from Fletcher's play The 
Eider Ur other, is a hue description of your bookworm : — 

If all thy pip™ of wine were fill'll with books. 

Made of the barks of trees, or mysteries writ 
In old moth-eaten vellum, lie would sip thy cellar 
Quite dry, and mill be thirsty. Then, fur's diet, 
lie eiiU and digests more Volumes at a mot), 

Then there would be birks (though the sky should fa)]) 

Devour’d iu a month in Paris. 

The Elder Brother f Act i. Scene 2 . 

Finally, from Chevneana (quoted, alas ! as vaguely as ever) comes 
this 'humorous account of hard- reading ana hard-smoking 
Boxhorne : — 

A gentleman told me, who had studied under Boxhorne, at Leyden (*uc- 
cetiNor to HeiaMUs, as protestor of politics and history in 165 sh that this 
learned professor was equally indefatigable in rending and smoking. To 
render these two favourite amusements oompatiblo with oach other, he 
pierced a bole through tbe broad brim of his hat, through which hia pipe 
was rum eyed, whan he had lighted it In this manner he read and smoked 
at the same time. When the bowl of tho pipe was empty, he filled it, and 
reparsed it through the same bole ; and so kept both his hands at leisure 
for other employ incuts. At other times lie was never without a pipe in bis 
mouth. — ChivnvatuL 

Mr. Ireland's Enchiridion is already a pleasant treasury of book- 
lore, yet not without moths and rust. Let him expel his moths, 
especially the American varieties ; let him xub sway the dust of 
indolent and inexact reference, and tho Enchiridion will deserve 
even more popularity than it has already obtained. 


SOME KOVELS* 

rp IIAT one of Mr. Trollope's posthumous .novels which bears the 
X title of The Land Leayuers would evidently, if he had been 
able to finish it, have done no discredit to him among the produc- 
tions of his third stage in novel-writing. His early Irish novels, 
while they showed tue intimate familiarity whioh he had long ago 
gained with Irish life, showed also a decided state of novitiate in 
novel craft. In the time of his complete accomplishment as a master 
of that craft (which may be said to coincide with the Barsetohiro 
series of tales), he meddled with Irish matters but little, though 
his references to them in Phincas Finn aud other books showed 
the old mastery of the subject. An amateur of the useless 
“ might have been ” would be excusable if he speculated on what 
a novel with the subject of the Land League, but writteu in tho 
days of Barchester lowers or The Last Chronicle, would have been 
like. It would have been something more than a remarkable 
book from the literary point of view ; it would have been a not 
inconsiderable social and political force on the right side of the 
question. "That unchanging problem has now got into the hands 
of a new generation, who, like all new generations, fancy that they 
are much wiser than their fathers. That Mr. Trollope, a Liberal 
of the Liberals, declares Jiicuself in this book dead against the 
Government policy up to the time of tho Crimes Act, is not likely 
to have much ellcct on it. Nor iu any case, perhaps, could a 
novelist hope to do much more than put one side of the 
case in a sufficiently striking light. This Mr. Trollope, if not 
with tho success of his best days, at any rate with great force and 
with complete knowledge, has done here. The story is not finished, 
and it is, as was usual with its author, complicated with a certain 
amount of underplot, and with lovo matters which have little to do 
with the main isshe.. But the principal social aspects of tho 
present Irish question are put here in attractive novel-form, and 
with the accuracy which nothing but a direct acquaintance with 
the facts of Irish life, or else a long and patient study of the 
literature of the subject, qan possibly give. There are long digres- 
sions, one in purticuiar with regard to the boycotting of the hunt 
in a western Irish county, which Mr. Trollopes love of the par- 
ticular amusement has made him draw out at a length altogether 
disproportionate. An excursus on the Land Act itself, though as 
true as Gospel truth, is perhaps a little out of place. The lrish- 
Ameriean O'M&hony’s experience in l’arliament, and the Irish- 
American's daughter s experience on tbe stage, a re hardly joined 

• The Land Lenwtn. liy Anthony Tiollopo. London : Chatto & 
W Indus. 1883. 

Gladys Fans, By T. Wwnyw Reid. London : Fieher Covin. 1883. 

Jack's Cousin Kate. By E.C. Kenyon. London; Remington & Co. 
198 $. 

Two Lines. By £. II. Carion. Translated from the French by F. EC. D. 
London: Remington & Co. >883. 

timer Petmk. Translated from the Swedish of Leah, by A. Alborg* 
LnmlSU W /37 Allan, 
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on to tbt main current of the storv with that adroitness which 
Mr. Trollope would have shown if he bad been quite himself. A 
very severe critic might object that the position of Mr. Jones of 
Mojro&y Castle, new-comer iu Ireland, and until recent days 
welcomed as a new-comer, with iponey in his. pocket, owner of an 
improved and improving estate, in which he lias invested not only 
much of his own money but. considerable sums lent to, him by bis 
relations, is perhaps a little tod strainedly typical. But, in the 
working out of the misfortunes of the hapless J ones, both truth 
and art are distinctly perceptible. The new American teaching 
and the now stylo or doctrine adopted by the younger and baser 
sort of the Roman Catholic clergy affect Mr. Jones’s tenants by 
degrees, and his personal retainers and hangers-on by degrees, 
only more slowly. AVorst of all, his younger Bon, a weak boy, is 
enticed to join the Roman communion, to which his father 
lifers no very great objection, and, by insensible and gradual 
means, is brought to think that he must somehow wink at the 
misdeeds of his new co-religionists. At lust a direct blow is 
struck at Mr. Jones by the Hooding of certain carefully-drained 
fields and the ruin of their valuable crops. All the neighbourhood 
knows w ho lias done it, and of course no one will tell. But it is 
strongly suspected that Floiiun Jones himself has Borne indirect 
knowledge of Ilia father’s enemies. On these facts the main story 
turns. The most interesting figure in it is an English magistrate 
of the type of Mr. Cli fiord Lloyd — Captain Clayton by name — 
whom the agitators fear only less than they hate min, The inci- 
dents of the stoiy are, of course, excitiug ; they could hardly, 
#onsidt*riug the subject, be otherwise. The insist unco of his sisters 
at last brings Elorian to something like natural and geuerous feel- 
ing, and another witness is also procured. This witness is 
murdered in open court — an unnecessary advance on fact and 
probability considering the undoubted circumstances at the 
novelist’s disposal — and Florian soon afterwards shares the same 
fate. It is given to the reader to understand that condign punish- 
ment, had the story been concluded, awaited the scoundrel who 
planned or exocutcd these crimes, and that the various lovers were 
to have been made bappy. But Mr. Trollope had no time to work 
this out. Tne truncum corpus of the book is, despite this draw- 
back, far from unpleasant to read as a nov*‘l ; while it is memor- 
able as the protest- '--almost a death-bed protest- —of an expert in 
the matter and a steadfast parly politician against the mistaken 
and ruinous course which in his judgment, his party were at the 
time, and, with insignificant aud temporary modifications are still, 
pursuing iu referenro to this secular problem of Irish violence, 
Irish unreason, and Irish treachery. 

The merits of Mr. Weinysa Reid’s novel, whicli are very con- 
siderable, consist lessen a striking novelty of incident or cha- 
racter than in the good writing and even execution of tho work. 
The story opens in Ifolgruvia in tho height of the London season, 
and, an ill-tempered reader who neglects the precept against rash 
judgment may possibly bo tempted to think, in the height of 
absurdity. For it certainly is not common for a gentleman — the 
Earl of Lostwithiel is represented as a gentleman in both senses — 
to afficker his Attachment to a lady by kissing his hand to her from 
* the balcony of his house before the public ; audit is loss common 
for a person who indulges in such unconventional proceedings to 
be bo careless or clumsy as to mistake the maid for tho mistress. 
But Mr. Wemyss Reid knows what he is about ; and this rather 
startling overture conducts the reader into tho plot of a very 
sufficiently intemaing opera, Gladys Fane, the supposed object 
of Lord East wi thiol's rather calf-like attentions und tho cause of 
his discomfiture (for she has commissioned her maid to urray her- 
self in borrowed garments), is the beautiful, high-spirited, and 
slightly hoydonish daughter of Mr. Fane, of Fan os ford, a squire 
with a very long pedigree and a rent-roll not much shorter. Tho 
overture is prcliminaiy merely ; and Lord Lostwithiel, though he 
continues to hold the position of Gladys Fanes hopeless admirer, 
plays but a subordinate part in the utory. The first act, as it may 
be called, deals with election mutters. Reginald Mansfield, an 
advanced but chivalrous Radical, has taken up the adventure of 
bearding Toryism, as represented by Mr. Fane, in its den — that is 
to say, the family borough of Fanesford. Mansfield is defeated, 
chiefly owing to his own excessive chivalry— and if Mr. Womvss 
Reid cau find some means of diffusing this quality more widely 
among the Radical party, England will bo grateful to him. Then 
be disappears for the moment, and Gladys comes to the front. 
Her father, an estimable but weak old person, falls into the toils 
of a prim and plotting spinster of rank and marries her, to the i 
horror of his daughters. One, the younger, submits, though 
not too gracefully. Gladys, tho drier, declares war to the 
knife, and is beaten. Circumstances, which it is undesirable to 
detail, inasmuch as they form an important turning-point in the 
story, make Gladys a kind of exile on the Continent. Hero she 
'meets Mansfield once more, and the plot proper is properly, 
engaged. The only thing that can «he said against Mr. Wemyss 
Reid in this port of his story, as in some others, is that iris 
machinery is a little conventional. An unlucky and discreditable 
marriage in early life is.no doubt a not wholly uncommon thing. 
But it rarely makes so much misery in real life as in novels, 
because honest men at least seldom attempt to keep if; concealed, 
yvfrUe dishonesbones know that for flirting purposes the atmosphere 
of romance and misfortune which it throws around them is rather 
advantageous than otherwise. In some other respects Mr.Wemyss 
Reid is iho too conventional. The ideal newspaper correspondent 
3*a Jenna rtoaricsbly different foam the mi— appears in his 
WMMaTaiso the ideal country gentleman, also the ktau old cat of 
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aristocratic lineage, also some other rather musty types. His satire 
runs into the hackneyed, and is sometimes directed against 
private, or semi-private, societies, where good taste would prescribe 
abstention. From tho frequency with wbioh certain of these 
societies have appeared of late in novels and newspapers, some 
ill-natured people might assume that a good deal of blackballing 
must have been going on in them. Mr. Wemyss Reid, however 
is a very mild offender in this inspect. lie has, moreover,' $%#/ 
sufficient defence of having written a really interesting novel with 
plenty of incident, with good dialogue, and with attractive, if 
not very original, character-drawing. Monte Oarlo has figured 
a good deal lately in fiction, hut it is scarcely a worn-out topic, 
and Mr. Wemvss Reid uses it with ingenuity and describes it 
with vigour. Very cosmopolitan people will not be pleased with 
his sketch of the Prince Bessarion, a Continental gentlcgnun of 
agreeable manners, who turns out to be a ferocious and unprincipled 
ruffian. Tender-hearted people will bo angry with him for 
winding up not only without wedding bells, but with very difl- 
tiuct funeral ones. But, after all, it is not absolutely sufficient for 
a man not lo bo an Englishman to make him an angel, and there* 
are, on the whole, more funerals than weddings in tliis world. To 
speak less discursively, Gladys Fane is a good and clover book, 
which few readers who begin it are likely to put down unfinished, 
and which shows considerable powers of telling a story. These 
powers could not have been anticipated from the authors previous 
literary work, which has been entirely of another kind, but that 
previous literary work may no doubt bo credited with the fact 
that Gladys Fane is much better written than the run of novels, 
and that it is almost entirely free from the blundors as to things 
in general which the ordinary novel-writer strews about his pages 
in thoughtless or thoughtful profusion. Like most writers who 
have wide knowledge and interests, Mr. Womvss Reid occasionally 
drops or hints opinions with which all his readers cannot be ex- 
pected to agree ; but he is not excessive in this, and even if he had 
done it to u somewhat greater extent, his story has quite enough 
“ go ” in it, his characters sufficient vitality and attraction to carry 
off the superfluity. Tho blemishes which have been noted above 
are but trilling, and though it cannot be said that there is any re- 
markable distinction about it of the kind which can bo taken as 
announcing a new novelist of the highest cIabs, Mr. Wemyss 
Reid has certainly by this book gained a place well to the front 
among the novelists of tho class now living and writing amongst 
us. What we should like to see in liis next book is some attempt 
at more definite and deeply marked character — at the drawing of 
an individual, and not merely of good specimens of oer tain con- 
ventional classes. In the other elemeuts of novel-writing Mr. 
Wemyss Reid has, comparatively, less to lourn. 

Miss Kenyon's book shows signs of considerable immaturity in 
novel-writiDg and of no very extensive knowledge of the world. 
But there are also apparent m it two faculties which do not very 
commonly appear in the novels of beginners nowadays — tho faculty 
of imagining character and the faculty of telling a story. The 
author lias, however, not made the most of eilher. Iler opening 
situation — that in which a handsome orphan girl accepts a situa- 
tion ns lady help, and, attracting the attention of a rich uncle, 
li&s adoption into the family proposed almost at once by her 
mistress, who has begun by being insolently rude to her — is one 
of those situations which might occur in real life (where nothing 
is improbable), but which has not the probability necessary for 
art. Again. Miss Kenyon has committed an error which is almost 
always filial bv introducing the element of religious discussion 
aud sentiment largely into her book. Still, the book certainly 
gives the reader the iropresrion—not easy to analyse or account 
for exactly, but sufficiently definite — that the author may do 
very much better. Besides the great advantages above referred 
to— advantages which are not seriously impaired by a certain 
inability to l uuftge dialogue — tho local colour is fairly managed 
and not used too lavishly. But there is one curious thing here. 
Miss Kenyon represents one of her characters as admiring 
Meudelssohn and the poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris of Penbiyn. 
Now that is a very odd conjunction of tastes. 

There is nothing to which we have a more deeply-rooted, objec- 
tion than we have to the saying of anything that canby any 
possibility be unpleasant to anybody. But wo are really unable 
to see that the volumes of translation from the Swedish or fron} 
novels of Swedish novelists, which dose our list, have much justi- 
fication for their existence. Mme. Emilia Carlen is, of course, one 
of the principal novelists of her country, but we did not know that 
she wrote iu French, and if she did, we cannot seo why French 
forms of proper names, Freneh-English idioms, and such extra* 
ordinary rags of what may be supposed to have been once FtottCh 
itself, as “je me fearis hacher," should make their appearance, la 
an English version of her work* That with all these drawback* 
the story is still not unreadable shows that Mxue. Carlen knows 
how to write stories, but not, we fear, that " F. E. D.” Knows 
how to translate them. Mr. Albert Alberg, in selecting cetfata 
short stories from a writer who deals much (as he confesses} iq 
idiom and dialect, has attacked a still harder task and with mp a w 
less success. There may be. for instance, some recondite joke 
in making an old woman say “ they prefer to relegate jMr imm 
with snuff, and only laugh at my aaralnde Plants; 
but we confess to an entire absence of comprehension of ft* wi 
do not know What a 4< etmodway” is, though -th# context would 
seem to show that it is 0wedl^-l,aglis6**te^ the bmAm l 
" sidewalk.” “ Besidds.no ohe could expect thW would keep »wi| 
from the Midsummer festival only to feed an old eronowSc-wse 
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. for nothing, that it seemed as if Death Himself refused to 
\ her,” w a sentence the syntax of which (and the connexion of 
the feat clause with the earlier} a jury of prise pupil-toachera, with 
pevynfeaion to decide by a majority, could hardly expound satis- 
inatorily. In short, if li Lea ” writes difficult Swedish— which is 
a point on which wo do uot here pronounce — Mr* Albert Alborg 
writes infinitely more difficult English. Any happy person whom 
*fch© story ” alone concerns, and whose appreciation of unfamiliar 
winners and customs way happen to bo made more intense by 
English which is still more unfamiliar, may be recommended to 
the book ; but no others. It would seem, £f there is not an easier 
explanation of the matter, that some translators think the method 
of the plasterer’s wife in Bleak House as effectual with English- 
men as with foreigners. Only make the English bad enough, and 
it will tyjmehow represent Swedish, French, German, or anything 
else required. Now we have plenty of home-grown novels written 
in bad English, and on this point the strictest freetrader may be 
a protectionist. 


RECENT MATHEMATICAL PUBLICATIONS.* 

T O pure mathematics, as the one science of absolute demonstra- 
tion, belongs the note of unswerving, unchallenged, con- 
tinuous progress — vestigia nulla retrormm. Before it tbo voice of 
controversy is hushed, and mlversaria find no place. In the mixed 
sciences, where truth is won bv experiment and observation, there 
must needs be ebb and flow, fcrror has to bo eliminated, approxi- 
mations have to bo made more exAct, guesswork has to be verified ; 
whereas, in the abstract science of number and figure there is no 
admins Jon of error, no balance of less or more in the measure of 
truth. All that is tentative and empirical way come and go, but 
analytical proof runs on for ever. Of the solidity and permanence 
of mathematical work as giving to what is concrete or matorial in 
nature the abstract form or soul, we can hardly have a more 
emphatic illustration than is afforded by the republication of a 
series of papers by Professor Stokes, written for the most port 
upwards of thirty years ugo, in which the highest methods of 
analysis are applied to problems then os now the most intricate 
and of the most absorbing interest in the field of physical re- 
search. What more immediately strikes us ou taking up these 
scattered and miscellaneous fragments of bygone travail is their 
undimimsbed freshness after a whole generation of life and work. 
Doubtless the physical sciences have advanced in the interim by 
leaps and bounds ; but the power and beauty of the demonstra- 
tions introduced, the clearness and certainty of the mathematical 
processes applied to the solution of physical problems, are seen 
to be fully abreast of any advance that has neon made in the 
several departments of science specially brought under treat- 
ment. In every one of these lucid and closely reasoned articles 
we have a permanent gain to knowledge, a veritable c U 

4 UL We see in them the work of an intellect of the first order, 
under the highest power that the scientific culture of the day 
can supply. It is well nigh startling to see laid down in them 
the lines of development which subsequent research and thought 
were destined to follow. Without the faintest suggestion of mala 
fides, we can hardly foil to remark how much of what passes for 
independent and original work, both at Lome and abroad, is to be 
recognized in essays buried for years in tho pages of The Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Transactions , The Mathematical Journal , or 
other serials oi select but limited circulation. In tho latest develop- 
ment of many a theorem, or the most advanced stage of many a 
complex physical problem, we may discern the germ in hints thrown 
out by the then youthful Cambridge mathematician. Reluctant 
M the author in his modesty has shown himself to recnll from 
oblivion these records of bygone labour, the at . v ice of friends, backed 
by the judicious liberality of the University Press, has happily 
secured that boon for the public. The second of the two volumes, 
saakjxjig up. the sories, has lately come to hand, the preceding one 
having seen the light three years ago. 

As some test not only of tho prophetic insight we have spoken 
ofi bat of the power of suggestivenoss, for which credit has 
never been given in the right quarter, we would refer our 
readers <|o the able summary of the progress in hydrodynamics 
during the intermediate period presented by Mr. W, W. lliclw to 
the same scientific body at their meeting in 1 88 r. The main 
Stages .in advance ore marked by tho publication of Helmholtzs 
paper on Vprtex Motion in 1R56, and by that of Thomson and Tait’s 
Natural Philosophy, whuch introduced- a new goneral method into 
the treatment of hydrodynoxnica) problem* by the application of the 
equations or tpotion, a further notable advance being 
I§sf3h iq-the jqew and greatly expanded edition of the same impor- 
jgb t woirk issued in 1079, Of many subo rdinate contributions to 

. * Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Gcotge Gabriel Stokes, 
M*A., t).C.t' 4 LL.D., F.R.tC, Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian 
'Professor of Mathematics in tile University of Cambridge. Reprinted 
Atom tha Original Joitru&W anil Transaction*. with Additional Notes by the 
'Author* ,■ Cambridge s at tho University Pro#*, Vol I. 1880. Vol, II, 
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tho general theory of fluid motion spread over the intervening year, 
a prominent place has been occupied by a paper put forth by 
Clebsch in 1856 on tho motion of, an, ellipsoid in fluid, considering 
separately pore translation and Station, and noticing that the 
fluid moves in stream-lines (in Fdden), with the result of an appa- 
rent increase of mass* differing izu different directions, as well as a 
diminution of gravity, from whence^ the writer deduces tho few 
that tho fortn of the curves in which the particles of the fluid ap- 
pear to move relatively to the centre of gravity of the body de- 
pends only upon the form of the body and the curve in which its 
centre of gravity moves* Now it is curious to see how much of these 
results is to be found by anticipation in a paper reprinted in the 
first of the volumes before us, written in 1843, “ Un some Cases 
of Fluid Motion ” ; in which paper them is also given by Professor 
Stokes the first conception of what is known os the method of 
images, a most effective mode of attacking particular problems in 
fluid motion, to which tho author returns in a subsequent note, 
suggested by Sir \V. Thomson’s discovery of the electrical imago 
of a point of electricity in presence of a conducting sphere, pre- 
vious to which Stokess theory had attracted no attention. Another 
masterly paper of the some early period, which revolutionised 
what was known of the subject, was that on Internal Friction of 
Solids in Motion, and on the Equilibrium and Motion of Elastic 
Solids. , To this is due, perhaps, the most important of all later 
additions to the theory of motion in fluids, involving the whole 
problem of vortex motion, or that in which the velocities cannot 
be expressed in terms of a potential. The vocabulary of science 
lias been enlarged in the interval ; a nominally new branch having 
been opened up in the study of kinematics, so named by Ampere, 
Buch torros as kinetic energy or vector potential being looked 
for in vain in writings of that early date. Still, for the kine- 
matical properties of tho motion, or that relating to the rotation 
of minute molecular particles, the fundamental ideas are to be 
sought in Stokes’s article. The discussion has since been carried 
on in Helmholtz's admirable paper in Crelta’s Journal (1861) on 
the laws of vortex motion, in which he finds solutions for the 
four differential equations for the velocities when the rotations at 
every point of tho fluid are known, adding thereto examples of 
the motion of the fluid due to infinite straight vortices and to 
circular vortex filaments. 

Nor had the properties of discontinuous motion or jets, 
hardly noticed by mathematicians until pointed out by Helm- 
holtz in 1 868, been overlooked by Stokes when writing upon 
the Critical Values of the Sums of Periodic Series (1847), his 
suggestions being taken up as the foundation of the later treat* 
mont of the subject by Kirchkotf, liiemann, Maxwell, and Lord 
Rayleigh. The equations, which had hitherto been confined to 
perfect fluids, were further extended to include the conditions of 
viscosity, the form to which he reduced the differential equations 
being that now generally adopted. On Oscillatory Waves (1847) 
we have a brilliant application of analysis to the observations of 
Mr. Scott Russell ana Professor Airy, the discussion passing into 
the theory of sound, being followed up by a later paper on certain 
Difficulties attaching to it, started by Professor Cnallu 




is (vol. ii, 

7 8-2-89), since treatod by Earnshaw, Rieniann, and Rankine. 
ot less valuable or suggestive are bis numerous papers upon the 
theory of light. Besides being distinguished in these special de- 
partments as an experimentalist, no less than as a mathematician, 
no is ready with many a practical suggestion to tho‘ mechanician 
and the engineer, discussing a differential equation relating to the 
breaking of railway bridges, and noting tbe omission by Mr. Cox 
of the vis viva arising from the horizontal motion of the train or 
other body in motion. Another point in which he is found 
anticipating wbat probably passes with most people for a modern 
application of science is the following up the suggestion of Airy in 
the description of a lens to correct the astigmatism of a defective 
eye. 

From transcendental operations in the upper regions of analysis 
to the elements of linear geometry will bo thought perhaps as abrupt 
a drop as may well be. Having, however, a batch of educational 
works inviting notice, we would fein append a few words in re- 
commendation of a little treatise on CWc Sections by Mr. 
II. G. AVillis, So much preference being naturally given to the 
analytical method as an instrument for untold ing mathematical 
troth, there is all the more need for exorcising the learner in that 
geometrical training* which is tho truest discipline of the mind* 
Hiuce the grout days of the Principia no one. alas ! lias been found 
to bond the bow of Ulysses. In this useful manual tho conic fe 
first discussed in general; (a) with reference to focus and direo* 
tion ; (b) as the projection of a circle or a section of a cone ; (r) 
as tbe reciprocal of a circlU; every common or closely analogous 
property of the three conics is next proved by a single proposition ; 
the relation between the conicB, their similarities and dissimi- 
larities, being brought prominently forward. At tho end of each 
chapter numerous examples, carefully graduated, are appended. 

With all his defects of matter and style, Euclid still holds rule 
in our schools after more than two thousand years. Much as we 
may desiderate a text-book of elementary geometry simpler in 
arrangement, more precise in definition, plainer in wording, and 
otherwise more fitted to the intelligence of begin wars, such a model 
work has yet to be written- The most satisfactory attempts m 
that direction seem to lie in the dinsetiou of giving greater cler 
nets to the text, whilst adhering to tho plan of the gWfife 
elemtatator, semi-myth leal a* be u in hia historjjyL. of' 
surroundings. . A .praiseworthy effort of this Htflrruous ^ 

The First Book of Euclid, made Mary far ing toAfr, 
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Mr. Howard by the* discovery that hi* son, having been supposed 
to have learnt the first two books At one of our great public 
ephobts, did not really understand the first proposition. Ilia secret 
lies/besidea consummate dearness of statement, in discarding the 
ueedf letters, and building up each theorem or problem by (he 
Adoption of the recently suggested use of line's' of different colours, 
Addressing the mind through tho eye with grent directness, and 
affording a novel n.»ns« of pleasure to what has generally been 
found the driest of studies. \V« aro not surprised to b,* told that 
liis son not only easily raasterdU the propositions thus put before 
Trim, but had little subsequent difficulty with his Euclid. 

In 77 # a Element* of Plane Geometry, prepared by the Committee 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, we have a sequel, 
compiled a.* a more complete series of proofs, to tho propositions 
put forth us a Syllabus of 1‘lane Geometry some eight years 
Ago. Notwithstanding the sale of an edition of three thousand, 
copies, ami the increasing demand for the work by teachers 
and btudents, reported by the compilers, we doubt whether it 
Is destined widely to supersede the time-honoured manual. 
"Whether the opening definition that il a point has position but 
it has no magnitude* is an improvement upon Siiusoivs long-used 
expansion of the pithy original of the old master, arf^utu orriv 
ov ptpos ovSiiff may be questioned ; nor i9 a straight line likely to 
bo made clearer to the boyish understanding as being “ such that 
any part will, however placed, lie wholly on any other part if its 
extremities aro limdo to fall on that other part.” The second bonk, 
on the equality of areas, with exercises attached, acorns to us the 
best drawn up and fullest of suggestions for the teacher. 
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I N a previous notice (Saturday Review, November 24th, 1883) 
of the last volume of tins Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects wo referred to some papers of great merit which 
want of space prevented us from then considering. We propose 
now to speak of two of tlmso, which, albeit some time has passed 
since they were read nt the Institution, are very well worth 
attention, ns they deal with subjects of g^oit importance, not 
much elucidated since they were written, und aro practically as 
new and as pertinent as if they had been published yesterday. 
The first of these, to which very appropriately the place of 
honour in the volume is giveu, is* by Captain G. II. Noel, K.N., 
and treats of “ Certain Points of Importance iu the Construction 
of Ships of War.” Sailors, when they do tAke up the pen, often 
write extremely well. Trained from their youth to practical 
work, they take a thoroughly practical view of any subject that 
presents itself to them, and are not the least given to verbiage, to 
elaborate but unsupported hypotheses, or to hazy mathematical 
speculations leading to no definite result, it is not, then, sur- 
prising to find that Captain Nods suggestions aro very valuable 
ones, that they are briefly and clearly stated, and that his terse 
and lucid remarks present a pleasant contrast to the misty talk to 
he found in other parts of the Transactions. The subjects lie 
deals with are : — The strength and height of the bow necessary 
for ramming ; watertight com par Linen ta ; armoured conning 
towers ; and torpedo defence. With respect to the first of these 
he says much that is of weight. What a great naval engagement 
would be like in our time is a matter of conjecture and doubt to 
those who have followed most closely the developments of modem 
' artillery and naval architecture and nave thought most carefully 
on naval warfare, and nothing approaching certainty can be 
Attained ; but undoubtedly tut a few of those who are competent 
to consider the question are inclined to think that a great sea-fight 
might bo principally decided by ramming. The success of Admiral 
Tejjethoff at Lissa, the sinking of the Vanguard, and the manner in 
which the KaUer lVithelm sent her consort to the bottom, tend to sup- 
port this viow ; and, as a successful thrust does not merely cripple 
the adversary, nut absolutely destroys him, ramming is very likely 
to be attempted by bold men ; but then if it is more overwhelming 
than the other kinds of attack, it is also more dangerous. After ono 
vessel has sunk another, it may be found that she is herself in no 
very enviable position, and the question which suggests itself is — 
What chance is there of the vessel which succeeds in ramming 
receiving vital injuries, or sinking with her yictim ? The not in- 
considerable risks which the winning ship tubs are briefly summed 
up by Captain Noel, who aays that when design and construction 
have been imperfect there is danger of the ram-bow being forced 
in, of the bow being twisted or broken, or of the vc*a«el capsizing 
owing either to want of height in her ebow and freeboard causing 
her to lurch and capsize or sink head first, or to the breaking away 
of the bow upper works, the consequent interlocking of the vessels, 
And the sinking of both. These are very real dangers, and against 
the two first of them great precautions ere already taken. The 
nun-bow is supported by brenfithqoks, by armoured decks, and 

S f other means. Nevertheless, some may doubt with Captain 
oel whether in large ships of the central citadel type sufficient 
strength is given, as the bow is not supported by side armour. 
This weakness also tends, with vessels of the build named, 
to increase the second danger mentioned, that from oblique or 
twisting strains, which are certainly not unlikely to occur jn ram- 
ming* It must bo remembered that, though superior skill may 
enable a captain to give a blow instead of receiving one, it can 
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hardly bo expected that any man will be so preteraaturally skilful 
as always to strike at right angles. If the blow is oblique, there 
may be, before the successful ship can be got clear of the other, a 
tremendous strain put on the bow. Is this sufficiently guarded 
against P Captaiu Noel thinks not ; and recommends that s more 
secure root for the ram be constructed by u building its point on 
to a eigar-end-shnped structure, worked smoothly Into the bow) 
and giving the sharpness requisite for the speed or the ship hy*j|Ls 
horizontal as well as its vertical entrance”; and no doubt ibis 
would considerably increase strength. With regard to height of 
bow Captain Noel says that, although some of the coast-service 
ironclads have fairly high bows, “ no vessel of this type can give 
her captaiu the confidence lie would possess were he commanding 
n s up with u high, will-constructed bow, which would ensure the 
enemy lie had rammed being thrown oil" clear,” and remote all risk 
of entanglement or of a heavy lurch ; and be also considers that, 
with vessels constructed of very light steel, the danger may im- 
perceptibly creep in of making the upper works too light, and that 
such weakness may, in case of ramming, lead to disaster. 

That, t here is much truth in wluit he says about the necessity 
for huge strength in the bow can hardly be denied, and from the 
tone of the discussion which followed the reading of his paper it 
is clear that his hearers were much impressed by bis remarks. 
11 is arguments, however, seem at first to be met by the reply 
which is so often givon to those who ask for more strength in 
Homo part of a ship, or for heavier guns. A naval architect has 
but a limited amount, of buoyancy at his disposal, and if he in- 
creases ^treupth and weight in one part, he must necessarily io 
some other part lessen weight and lessen strength. If the bow is 
to bo made stronger there must be less armour, or thinner armour, 
or lighter guns. This, of course, is a$ certain as that two and two 
make four — if, indeed, the higher mathematicians will allow that 
to be a certainty— but, indubitable as the fact is, Captain Noel's 
contention is not really disposed of by it. A ram may turn out to 
bo the most important part, or, to speak more accurately, the most 
important weapon of a ship, more important even than her guns, 
and in that case everything must be sacrificed to it ; armour must 
be diminished and guns made fewer and lighter, in order that 
the ram-bow may be perfect. If, however, it is not thought 
worth while to sacrifice much in order to make the thrusting 
weapon perfect, it may be questioned whether it would not bo 
better to abandon it altogether. A ram which is not thoroughly 
efficient may be worse than useless. If a gun wore invented 
which would possibly destroy an adversary, but would also very 
possibly annihilate the vessel on board which it was fired, it would 
probably not be tired on board a slop. If ramming is to* result in 
the loss of the victorious vessel, it may be thought that rams 
should bo dispensed with and the speed of ships increased. 

Of the other questions considered by Captain Noel, that which 
lie treats best is tne one relating to constructing conning towers, 
as his remarks about watertight compartments and torpedoes, 
though very sensible, have no special novelty. With regard to 
conning towers, lie contends that they should be of enormous 
strength and should have wings — t.e. thick walls of iron — projecting 
from each of the corners of the tower, which will afford partial 
protection to the captain when ho desires to take a freer and wider 
survey than can be obtained from the inside of bis fastness. Here, 
Again, the old difficulty about weight comes in, and with conning 
towers there is the further difficulty that to increase their weight is 
to increase weight very high up. Still (hintain Noel appears to be in 
the main right. Ho called the captain in his paper, the head, and, in 
t he discussion which followed, the brains, of the ship; but the latter 
simile is not perfect, ns no aliip can get on without a commanding 
officer, whereas a great, many people seem to get on perfectly 
well without brains. Setting aside figures of speech, it may be 
said that, with ironclads at all events, there may be for the time 
paralysis of the vessel if tbs captain is killed or disabled; and 
though of cource he can be replaced, a brief interval of paralysis 
may be fatal. Every means should, therefore, be taken to obtain 
proper protection for captains in armoured ships. On his main 
points, then, Captain Noel undoubtedly makes a good case. What 
lie says about compartments and torpedoes does not, ab just in* 
dicatnd, call for any special comment; but we cannot conclude 
this notice of his valuable paper without referring to a re&arkable 
incident in the discussion whicji followed it. Mr. J. D'A. Samuda 
stated that Admiral Tegothoff once described to him the ramming 
of the Rh (V Italia, and said, u If I were to live a thousand years, 
I would never ram another ship, the impression produced upon 
me was so awful.” The Admiral went on to say that hie oraera 
to his captaine were to turn their ships and ram at a certain signal, 
but that his was the only vessel that did it. From this Mr, Samndfr 
drew the inference that the ram was not likely to be much used 
in naval warfare ; but this view does not appear to have been' at all 
accepted by the naval officers in the room. 

The other paper to which we referred at the beginning of ibis 
article is by Mr. James Dunn, and relates to watertight compart* 
tnents in merchant ships. On this subject Mr. Dunn Is peeuluuW 
well qualified to speak. Some time ago, when the question <Sh 
arming merchant vessels was under consideration, he was, we 
believe, deputed by the Admiralty to examine the steamers offered 
as potential men of war, and to decide, or at dl events to git# 
reasons for deciding, whether they should be placed oh the 4 Admi- 
ralty list. To be Admitted into the list it was end it of cbmnp 
absolutely necessary that a vessel should be itojiHy iimm i ato 
watertight compartments, as without them a stogie shot mtjf sink ; 
her. Most melancholy were the results When, in ¥$7$, itauit* 
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by hi* own Chaukidar (Watchman). ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant. 1 11 No wonder that the native stone-cutter 
who carved the inscription and had somo souse of humour, added 
hi Persian the weeds “ Don't* laugh.” At. p. 333 wood is put 
where wool is meant, ‘but. the error will hardly puzzle any 
traveller. And, generally) the accuracy in names, dates, and 
Spelling is very considerable. * 

The interest of this Handbook is enhanced by the inclusion of 
certain notable places in Kajputana. Owing to the spread of rail- 
ways this remarkable tract is now easy of access. The Handbook 
drawn attention to the masterpieces of Jain architecture to be found 
at Mount Abort, to the plateau which is more than live thousand 
feot above the level of the sea and which forms a delightful sana- 
torium in the hot season, to the lake 2,000 feet long by nearly as 
many broad on the plateau itself, regarding which there is, of 
course, a legend that it was scooped oat by the nails of an ascetic, 
end to a curious episode of a huge lion seen basking on one terrace 
or walk while a parly of servants were taking English children 
for their airing on another just, below. We find also one of those 
M anomalies *’ of which we lm\o heard a great deal lately. Them is 
abundance of game on Mount Abooand naturally plenty of sports- 
men. Rut these persons, by the express orders of our Cv ivernment, \ 
refrain from shooting peafowl and blue pigeons, because these birds | 
happen to bo sacred in the eyes of Hindus. Mr, Kaslwiek might j 
have added that this prohibition was deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to be included in a formal treaty made with the Uao of 
Serohi, from whom we huhi the land : and that other stringent 
clauses were inserted. Soldiers are not to fish in the lake near 
the residence of the priests, or to take mangoes, nectarines, and 
honey from the native gardens, No trees are to he cut without 
the permission of the Political Superintendent ; amt no cattle are 
to be slaughtered on the hill, nor is beef to bo brought up from 
the plains below. And the Kuo has practically refused to modify 
or abolish this “ invidious and degrading” distinction of race 
and creed, though beef is considered a necessary in Eiv/liah 
canton merits, and, what is more strange, the British Govern- 
ment has never insisted, as it might do with a tributary 
State, on the abolition of this dreadful clause. Ajmir is re- 
markable for a monument to the Into i^lomd Dixon, of the 
Bengal Artillery, who was Superintendent there for many yuicy. 
The efforts of this officer in reducing the Muirs to onkr, in 
clearing a jungly country of bands of robbers, in forming tin 
irregular corps out of those very banditti, and in persuading the 
inhabitants to do away with witch-finding, female infanticide, and 
slavery, were repeatedly acknowledged by such meu us the lute 
Colonel Sutherland} the late Mr. James Thomason, Lord Unrdingn, 
and Lord Dalliousie. I'elix oppnrtunitate mortis might almost ho 
applied to him, as ho died in June 1857, though ho hud, vyith 
others, to leave Ajmir when the Bengal Sepoys broke into 
mutiny at Nutoeerabud, the military cantonment, and the Bombay J 
cavalry, till then believed to be staunch, rcfiv?ed to charge their 
comrades. "Wo have before us an excellent History of Mairwami, J 
published in 1850 and now out. of print, in which the nduuuis- 
tratiun of Colonel Dixon, and his predecessors Mr. "Wilder of the 
Civil Service, (Jolonol Tod the Governor-Generals agent, mid 
Colonel IIoll, C.B., are recorded in 110 boastful or vainglorious 
spirit. Wc uiUi-t warn tourists or students who adhere to the 
old-fashioned spelling to look for i»n account of the most ancient 
of tjio Rajput lVmces under Udaipur. Mr. l'last wick, after duly' J 
chronicling the difficulties of transit by bullock-cart when the 
railway la loft, and thu Dawk bungalows very badly provided with 
furnitu.l’fe fend cooking utensils, remarks that tho Mah.1r.1ua (not 
Maharaja) is said to bo lineally descended from the hero of tho 
ltaiuayana, whose dato is somo time before tho Trojan War. lie 
should have added that tho present family can trace its descont, 
without- solar myths or vague traditions to help it, as far buck as 
tb« second century of our era, and that by universal admission tho 
Maharuna is allowed to Imj tho# first of Rajput chiefs, neither 
Jaipur nor Jodhpore making any counter-claim. But Udaipur or 
Uudeyporo has been often at issue with his own feudatory chiefs, 
and the British agent has repeatedly had to interfere and settle 
disputes about the sums which these chiefs are hound to pay to 
their superior for marriages or administration, or the number of 
horse and foot which they must, equip for his service. These 
elements of “ feudality,” somehow, die 1 vevy hard, and are often 
found where advanced thinkers would least expect. But if 
Oodeyporo is the oldest, Jaipur is the beBt administered of the 
Rajput States. The lute Maharaja was a worthy descendant of 
the celebrated Jai Sing IF., nicknai*ed 6>ww, or “a man and a 
quarter ”• us we should put it, a man and a half. The Cliouk, or 
central street, is remarkable for its width, cleanliness, and regu- 
larity. The rest of the city is laid out in streets and cross-streets 
at right angles. In the Maharaja’s palace the hull of audience is 
built of pure while marble. There is a menagerie and a public 
garden seventy acres in extent, which it uost 40,000 l. to lay out, 
and requires 3,000/. a year to keep up. Tho late Maharaja 
set up at his own expense a fine statue of Lord Mayo, with 
a suitable inscription. And there are many other sights ; the 
Jaipur College, the cenotaphs of deceased Maharajas burnt long 
Ago, including fhat of Sewai Jai Sing where a lump is always 
burning like Vesta’s five, the observatory, aud the old capital 
of Amber, within easy reach of tho modern town. Mr. Eastwick 
might have omitted a footnote, in which ho sneers at Mountstuart 
Elphinstone as “ a so-called historian,” because he has omitted the 
nrecise date of one of Nadir Shah's battles. Now a very fair 


Karmli between Nadir and Mohamad Shah, is given at p.- 626 of 
Elphinstonee second volume ; and in the synopsis it is expressly 
stated that the battle was fought in February 1739. Ana when 
Mr. Enstwick talks of u meagre” accounts, we might retort 'that 
his own account of the Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore is not, 
for a guide-book, very full, and that ho does not allude, to 4 he 
famous Government htud at that station, lately abolished on ac- 
count of an expense which was incommensurate with the object of 
Longing our cavalry. The vocabulary of the Panjabi and pindlti 
dialects will have an interest for civilians and military men. A 
large proportion of the words will easily be recognised by any feu 
Urdu or Persian scholars. But them aro divers local xerniB and 
some curious contributions and varieties of pronunciation. Wo 
close thu book with regret that wo shall have 110 mom Handbooks 
from au author in whom were united scholarship, industry, and 
correct appreciation of the many wonderful sights and scenes of 
our Indian empire. 


RECENT MEDICAL BOOKS.* 

rno tho important question as to how wo cau best promote the 
J- health of tho community, and thus in some measure lesson 
tlio doctor's occupation, various ostensible answers arc gitfon in 
thu shape of medical literature. They do not all hit the mark, or 
show equal loan jide*. There is Hie alarmist school, not altogether 
unrepresented in the medical journals, which dilates, in terms more 
dogmatic than science warrants, on the multiform causes of 
disease, and renders life not worth living to many nervous people 
who tako for granted everything that they boo in print. Then wo 
have the “ Family Physician "and “ Domestic Modiciuo" category of 
books, which, as "a rule, benefit, if anybody, the writers or the pub- 
lishers, and in tho long run may help rather to fill than to empty 
the pockets of the doctors, from "the ignorant meddling which they 
encourage. Far different from these is another class of books 
which heck to put before tho public the principles of health rather 
than tho causes of disease, and, by emphatically teaching what is 
natural and normal, endeavour t.o instil into our minds the belief 
that to live according to tho dictates of science is the beat way to 
attain to that prevention which is confessedly hotter than cure. 
Even a little physiological knowledge, if sound, is not dangerous, 
but useful, anil tho more such knowledge is diffused in the com- 
munity tho more may we expect both physical nud mental health 
to abound. In a great measure. The JJook of Healthy now before 
u.j, in deserving of n welcome as teuding in tho right direction. It 
is meant, as staled in tho preface, to teach how disease can he pre- 
vented, and, though it has several drawbacks from its usefulness, it 
contains among the contributions o fits various authors very much 
that is valuable, ami some of its master is of really great merit. 
The introductory article by Mr. Savory is a clear and practical 
resume of important physiological knowledge, and strikes tho 
right note in discrediting tho preaching of tho ultra-sauitarians. 
The author's remarks ou alcohol and tobacco, for instance, will 
meet with Ihe approval of tho scientific doctor and the broad- 
minded philanthropist alike, and aro in striking contrast with 
the claptrap medical wonting, so common in our day, which con- 
demns a practice, id toto because it may perhaps do infinitesimal 
harm or uoucovably shorten a long life by an insignificaut period. 
We h avo had enough of the alarmists who tell ua that wo must 
disinfect books from circulating libraries and givo up using hansom 
cabs because some horses may possibly have the glanders. 

A very sensibly-written aud interesting article by 8ir Itisdon 
Bennett, the late President of the College of Physicians, gives 
accurate and useful instruction regarding “Food and its Uses in 
Ileult h. ,f Being based ou tho work of well-accredited authorities, 
it contains no debatable matter, and is to bo thoroughly relied on. 
T)r, Lauder Bruutons treatment, of “Stimulants and Narcotics’* 
is quite accordant with the lino taken in the introduction, and is at 
once elaborate ami broadly philosophical in tone. One remark in ' 
this paper concerning smoking will appeal to most reflective indulgent 
in tobacco— namely, that one great inducement to smoke, perhaps 
we may add often tho greatest, is tho immediate eilV^t the act 
product*? ns a local stimulant to the nerves of the mouth, nose, or 
lungs *, mid Dr. Brunlon instances the practice of a distinguished 
physiologist and pliy&ician who, when trying to solve a difficult 
point, is accustomed to light a cigarette ana einoko for a minute 
or two until the difficulty is solved. The effect produced here, of 
whatever value it may be, is unlikely to be due to tho absorption 
of the constituents of tho smoke. We imagine that many brain- 
workers indulge in the prootico of the physiologist referred 
to. In t his otherwise excellent * article, the author occasionally 
riiuws a tendency to a little ultra-speculation, and perhaps/a slight 
want of humour. Many physiologists and physicians, as well as 
others, may smile, for instance, when they read that “good wine . 
or boor is said to make a man fall o u his side; whis k y, eap frjf, 

* The Hook of Health, Edited by Malcolm Morris. LopOoq a CssseUlflc 

CP Folksong, and Speech. By Lennox Browne and Emfl . Rebuke. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1863. . + iLl' 

A Tnatisfo oh JJiaatse* of the Liver. By Dr. George HarkyyFJLS, 
London: J. nml A. Churchill. -• . 

Poison*; their P. tf *ct$ and Detection. By A. „ Loudon 1 

Griffin tit Co. 1884. '• '’V® - ■ „ 

True Veal Pathology: a Manual fvt Student* and ■ JVj 5PWKKL .v 
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HULL, BARNSLEY, and WEST RIDING 

JUNCTION KAILWAY AND DOCK COMPANY. 

(Incorporate'] 43 and 44 Via cap. 109, August 36, 1880.) 

* loan® of £3,000,000 

Four per Cent. Perpetual Preference Stock. 1881. 

Prict» of Issue, £85 for every £100 of Stock. 

DlvMgnd contingent on the profits of each year, and to commence to accrue 
,F on January 1, 1887. 

Aathoriscd by tho Specif Oonerol Mootings of the Proprietors, hold on Fob- 
Tteiry 34, 188.3, and o»i Aiuu-t ?&, in aopmlnndo with the firovidnni «' the 
Hull, Barmdoj, and Wont Hiding Junction htiljwny and Dock (Now Works) Art, 
1883, and the lluU, lUrudoy, aud Biding Junction Rail way and Dock 
(Yarimu Powers; Act, 1888. 

SulwcHpUonn tirvtovltjil fur the bulimic unallotted of the above Hturk, on the following 
teruxi ana condition* 

t. The price le £<* for every £100 of stock, and no sum less than X10, or that •* not a 
multiple of CIO, win be ailuitvd. 

i, The deposit on nUotn,ent is fso per ilflo. and must lie paid to tho Bankers named on 
the Allotment I«ctier on or Ixi/om the 31*1 January, |mi, If not so paid, thu udotnteni 

will thereupon Iomoiiic eaucetled. 

3. The balance Is pa; able in the Instalments, and on the dates of payment subjoined, 
vu. I- 

£1.' per ilflO on tho 1st July, 1H1. 

*16 .. „ l«rt Jntiunn , l*tt. 

lift .. „ 1st July, itwft 

*30 „ ., 1st January, Iasi). 

4. Subscribers will have the option of payingMic rbovensmed instalments In advance 
on (be d*j flxrd lor the payment oi the a«;|*osit. u r nny um> <>i the ti,v< >1 i«»r tin* pn>- 
rnent ol (he llist or un) sntnrqumit ln«uln>cnt , nml tuleicm at the" rate oi Lit per ci m. 
per annum will be allowed b> way ot rebate lor tUe Lute tho payment m advance 
is made 

If an Instalment Tcmalus unpaid after the due date, interest at the rate of 10 per 
cent. |Kf anoum, will U* chained upon (he arrears. 

0. Jn the event of any Instalment mid the Intcrnd due thereon remaining unpaid for 
more tin n thirty day* ult< r the duo di.te. the Diucto * reserve to ilu-mwlre* the :iuhr to 
declare nit previous payment* ioi idled, and to dispose ot the .'stock at thetr discretion i 
tor the benefit of tho (.Vnapeuy . I 

7. No sum lew than IlO.or that is not a multiple of fin, will *>n transferred. and Stock 
truntanvd Is to It held by tho transferee subject to the condition* o I the original Alini- 
---. - - (rauoierred until any instalment, of which notice has bteu 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 

♦ — 

TMFERIAL FIRE. INSURANCE COMPANY. 

X K-taldished 1-siCI l OLD UHOaD FTItHGT. R.C. » Mid >i PAW. MALL SAV. 


Capital. AtjHW.w. J’ald-up and In vtat.-d, t.tu.ooo* Total Invested Funds, *!,- 467 JWO. 

K. COZK N8 88 1 IT II. fA-a sntf Manage . 

P II (13 ~N J’ X FIR E, 7 OHIO 

L l.OMliAHI) HTKKET mi. CTIAMRU CHOUS. H>SDO».-Ert»UUhrt IIW. 
Insitramcs against Lot* by Vue ant I.Dhtmii/ ejected In til parts of lilt World. 
Loss claim* arranged with promptitude aud liberality. 

J Oil 74 J. BROOMFIELD. Srtntary. 
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PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

X COMPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR 1IEK MAJESTY'S MAILS It) INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. Ac. 

REDUCED HATES OF PAHS ACE MONKY.-STECTAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Dciwrtutes i Fortnight I > ) for— 


CALCUTTA. MADRAS, aud 
CHINA, M1KA1TM, JAPAN 


ri'v'intf ( From Gravesend, 

ml CL % LON / Wednesday , !*.*« rx 

•' (From Brindisi, Monday. 


, Monday. 

I IramQrstvMiid, 

. { Thundoy. li 3w imc. 
(From Brindisi, Monday. 

fa I MIA LT All, MALTA, ECYI'T, ADEN, emit 
itmniAV r 


ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY , 


Bombay . . \ . . . : * «*y Wednesday. 

London Ofmi hi: 1 tH LEADENllALL \s‘fltEI£T,'kVc!« aad 15 COCRSPUK STREET. 

HOTELS. 

T1RIOT1TON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea, Eapknodc, 

•* ' and Weal Pier. Central and quiet. Lon g astablishtd. Complete organtsiitloo. 
S|SM.'iniii t-ofloi- rooms and Jarre Krntlm/-i>»ins lor Ladies and Fjr Gentlemen. »*»- Water 
Service iu tile Hotel. c'uuiuu<mcai>oi*» and luquaies will receive prompt attention from 

BENJAMIN DlJLUJttnow. 

TPII E 1 1 TfhaCOMBK HOTEL.— With mild Winter Climate 

-*■ oi HVsttrn Devon. Rooms facing South, overlooking Hotel Gardens, siwelally fitted 
for W (liter o»c. iteduued Tauif irum November l Address, MaJtau KS, lifraeauibt. Osrou. 


*| 


. i and no Stock 
givwi.il paid. 

n. Twenty-one days* notice of the first and subsequent Instalments will be sent by im«t 
to tbs liiglstertol Proprietors ot the Stuck. 

The rapidly approaching completion of the (’oinponv'* works, authorised hv ibcir Actor ! 
l*wo. rcodiMS it very dealrulile that ihc extension ot tnc t'oiiipany s lyvtvm iu IliKbloiflild nod - 
llaJl.*. (he coiutiucifun <»l llu iuu k inIi I>o.*k, and ih" C'»uip«vilun «»t (Iu 1 Cmiriil Passeuger ! 
Station In Hull, as authorized h> lh^ ('ouipuuy s Ads of l'Vlr ttlid HU ri jpevtiVily, should be J 
priM-ucavd with « i Burnt daisy. • 

It bn* l»ern rCMtdwtl to enter upon a contract with Mr .«rr Licni nml Alnl ft»r th? com true- | 
(h oot llm rntiM* noiki*. *m Atbitiatimi trim* nfld pr.uis. wall u view to (lie «trirtn.t rr-inomy. 
Tim uirinycincnt Uu.» Ucn acccpKol lij th.it fluii, uiul .1 is believed the w.ukj can bo rum- . 
plrtrd In thruv yeaiff fiom (heir voiillnenei'ineut. ' 

The trade of Hull, upon which the pro. parity of the Company's uiulei taking ovud always 1 
largelv deiH-nd, < milthiK'D^tf inlilv t * nteicuse. The tun.’ia^c 0 |joii winch » '. >ju^ « were puid 
III IMMS vviim 3,t ft. sr; ton-, (UilHi-t 3,317, dH tons ill tho ineviuus year NlloWnivt 'in increase ot , 
S(W,Io.< tons. The estiniatid tonnage to Uic close of tins yiur is u.'i.O.iKm, slmuiu* u turilu-r 
inciea»eof uliont 100,000 tou* over ISaJ, unci a total increase over lrti of mure than aoO.ooo 


i 


The extoru'.on of tbr Company's system to lftid(ler»!i'-id ami 11 ilUax will he of Incalculable 
advantage in prescrviug au<l tustcriuj ilie trade of the port w.tit-lho Wert U.dlu* und tho 
Midlaiuldistil<.ln. | 

The constnn t'.on of the Fi-di Doek, urgently nailed for by atar^o section of tho trnde, will 
largely increase the volume ot that ti ado, aud put a highly iviniiiurubve truffle on the 
railway. 

Tli" Company** Act of ItiM, authorising the extension of thilr system to lluddcrfificld ami 
Ilaliinv, was promoted at the icimvt oi a deputupon, fino|sised of mcmhrn of tho Corpora- 
tiuiM and ChainU'm wfCornmcrM' ot lliul<lcr|lu‘)d and Halifax, and the merchant* and iimuu* 
ftudurcr* of thoso towns and the suriuuud.ug dtslrleu. 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’* 

“ Mind you put Apallinnm in the Clminpaguc.” 

Punch, 3 uue 10, 1882. 

ANNUAL SALE, 

TEN MILLIONS. 


TpUKKISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

-** TIJHOl'GliUUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SVSTF.M. Tlie orlHnul, bast, and most 
litoml. I a-.il i'r.Ces i no extra ehai:**! tor tune given. Large, uselul Hto k to select from. 
riluAtrntcd nrued > sraloiiu*. with Terms, r*Mt five -Ju, Srt. uud kae Toitonham Court Uuftd* 
and t'J, So, aud yt Morwwll .street, \Y. JCstabodied inCr. 


It is no exaggeration to *ay that the deputation, iu seeking In nlittiJn fmthcr railway facili- 
ties, truthfully O'licewnted the view* nul untym the rc-ptruve CoriKwatiuu* in whMi they ' 
belonged, but those also of a manufacturing and industrial population approaching (W.uoo <u 
numlicr. J 

Th<* Corporations of nuddcr*fl«dd aud Haliliix wore dcslmus of contributing each the sum of 1 
£M,Qo0 to the Capital required, and their dc-urc m tins r(s(HTt mlMiough nut aucvdcd to tiv 1 
3'ar liimu at; was iu each case uuammuusly supported by the Kutcpayei* iu publlu meeting ; 
SMvembkd. ; 

The objects sought to be obtained by the Company's Act of ItW were t— | 

1. The cstabUshmett of good local conn ox I uu lie tween Halifax and Huddersfield. 

t. To obtain improved coinmuuication between those towns aud tho Midland-districts, 
tho West of England, uud die Tort uf Hull. 

3. To open up new source* of Coal supply, for household and manufacturing purposes, 
to the towns of Huddersfield und llalllux, aud the surroundiug districts. 

That portion ofthe line which Uce between Cudworth and Huddersfield passes through an 
Important section oftheFlncktoii coal field, aiid. In addition, will open out tho Mouth York* 
shire dial field to the Huddersfield mere hunts ami manufacturers, who «ro In a great mi asnre 
forced to seek their supplies by means of c-artlng at \ houvy oust. The railway fael.liies 
hitherto jclvui to tlwj Viwns ot II udilvrs field and Halifax have been I amen table in the extreme, 
rot oiil^i wt^nrds local traffle wlt heq oh other, but with regard also to tnelr ootmexion with 

This state of affair* wfii lie entirely remedied by the eonidruoHon of the proposed line, to- 
gether wiih the joint Midland aud Hull aud Unrnslcy Station at Cudworth. 

Tim Hull and BA»tx«t.HY Rahway Company have made an Agreement with the 
Midland Hallway Company whereby Uur use of the litre is accorded to the Utter Com puny uu 
equiinbto terms, und the Hull axo Bahxhlky Comi>aa\ have rrodved an intimation, j 
In writing, that tire Midland Hallway Company, In entering into that agreement in Ik-* i 
tbr running powers oyer this line, did so with the hill Intention, vliioh they still retain. ) 
or exercising those running power* between Cudworth, Huddersfield, and Halifax, upon ' 
completion of the railway. j 

^The relation* bMfirecn the Hull and Barnsley railway Company and the Midland 
Railway Com uunrcoiitlnuc b* lie of a friendly character, and hold out tire strongest assur- 
ance that the {rathe uf both Companies between Cudworth. Huddersfield, and Halifax will 
ha worked harmoniously and economically, and that the whole trade or the district will be 
thoroughly developed. 

It I* Imposelhte to conceive any announcement of greater Importance than the above, to all 
who have the welfare at heart in the commercial and tiidurirml classes In the West Ruling of 

nd Increasing prosperity of the Midland 


Yorkshire, <ir who ate interested In the continued and 
Railway Company. 


There eon he hi tie doubt that the eo-operatton of th-» two Comp 
will alone secure the peyment of the reasonable dividend of ct 
borne In mind that when the dividend on this Stock commences to 
a first ehirga^efaer yayinanr “ "* “ 

tJLL Air© Sai 


Companies working over this lino 
“ percent $ but 1 " ‘ 


. it. { hu\ U should be 

to socrue It will bo secured as 
entire 


a first chares lifter payvnant or Debenture Interest) uixwi the profits or the 
party of the HULL Aim pAirmitv Railway Company, which will consist, 
autltorieed works are com Plated, of U7 miles of railway and a Duck Estate uf abo 
la extent* supplied with two docks of H acres and 14 ucres of water apace respectively. 

Ths price of jWA per 4100, at which this Ptockfs Issued, renders It e very desirable Invest- 
SStw s? Pn&rSS?StooS! vrokp<tt>c Ultimate value, aud tire present value uf English 


A Bill hash 


i deposited i* Parliament by tire merchants end other* of Halifax far the 
' ng link between that town and Uolmfield, 


.neoessary short, connecting link between that to 
Uway, and It fa hoped that arrangrnrenu will be made whereby, fl tl 
f sanetlofie^ j the Hhll amu Bahxhlkv Company (an^ through liam tha 


on tha 

be made whereby, ff this 




u* securing the 


oof the prinetpu evidence given before the Committees 
forms edpIleetUni. maybe obMned T* 
dm, reytre, and BmiChs. Londoa i Messrs, fiamad 


m thcOwnpany, Messrs, fimlfli, Psytre, and SmUhm Imriss » Messrs, fitmacl fimlth 
Jim, TiiiO #em. the Wlowlnn firaken t-Mewre. Cane! A ft Throgmortoi 
J*phdwi|jU»»ri: MaBsnt, MarshaU.a Co„ LomhaH Htrrvt, Ttomlpiif Messrs, Moon 
gttjje^^ljLX ii, T)»k«riii, Hail inx \ and IWio the fim^eraur at che Oltia 

3* DAKI'LLtf Sfvntfo •'y. 
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of Parliament, 
from the Bunker* 

ton street 

Moore * Son, 
OWecsef tire 


By Order, 
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CROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

. RuMm « Complct* Library at Emjll.h l.ltcturr, th, OROSVEKOR QAU-F.RY 
LllAKAKY consists of a Foreign Secilon supplied whli the JS'saesiFivm'li «ud Gerrnau Works, 
and u Musk* A.llusiy, eomprislna a vanctv or CImmIoaI aud Modem Works, Opera*, mul 
OrnturiMR. Volume* from each Dipartareui ore available ior all huiwenbers, fresh voplei 
bein^ procured a* the dvmsnd hir-rcanm. 

Arranwrouifuis have tveu muilr by which H I* guaranteed thatgny book In circulation shall 
lie supplied to fiubscnticrs wlthiu a week ut appLcatlon. * 

TOWN BUB8CHlt , TION8 FROM 

Three Months. Sliftloaths. Twelve Months. 

A S, 0. A S. d. g S. (1. 

TWO VOLUMES 0 7 U .. a lx 0 .. llu 

Til HER VOLUMES iwich delivery) 0 li .. loft .. I 1ft o 

COUNTBY SUBSCRIPTION 8 FROM 

Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Mont';*. 

TWELVE VOLUMES (4 New and ft Old!..., 1 1 o' .. 1 ll o' .. ft ft o' 

CATALOGUES for now ready, price I*. 

CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

Bishop Wilberforce's Life, Vol. Uf... 4*. fid. I Vice YcfsA. Is. fid. 

John Inglesant | Revolt of Man t*. 01. 

Morl« > Reminiscence* 4s. od. ac. ac. 

The enlarged MONTHLY LIST of SURPLUS ROOKS (sent post free on application) 
contains ths above and nexrlr 1.000 other iinaprtaut works of ths present and pest Season*, all 
offered at specially Reduced Price*. skcimiFhond periodicals, ftlnsle, and Foreign Books for 
8nlc. A liberal Discount off the marked prices is allowed tor Cash purchases on large orders. 

THE S ATURDAY REVIEW.— The folio wTr^UMBERS 

A of THE SATURDAY RRVfRW are re lulred.for whteh dd. each will beglren. rie.i 
1,3, 13,7ft, 09, 13d, 451,469, 433, 039, and in>3 iciean copies) -at the Otfice, M South* 
amptoa Street. Strand, W.C. 

rpilE SATURDAY RE^ VIE VVwnt by post at following rates 

JL par annun) , paid in advance : 

Any part of thfi United Klugdoin £1 fi t 

India aud China. X IS fi 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, Pd America ....... • 1 10 4 

STEEL fa JONB3, 4 Spring Gardena, London, S.W*. 

Sewed. It. 

WHITAKERS ALMANACK for 1884. Tho Bwt and 

v v , rt0l , cumpictc i the Ctrenpo*-t nml most useflrl Almanack ever published la England. 
Enlarged i\l ii m. nvut‘y baH'-bouna. **. 

London t Jonx WdttAKKK, I* Warwick Lane. 
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All the Host New Boohs are in Circulation at 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies are wldcd as the demand increase!', and an ample supply is 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books a* they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION -ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

Cwnmuncing at any date. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses postage free oh application. * f 

AH the Beat Boults in Circulation At MUDIE’S SF.LKCT LIUK.VIIY may 
also be obtained, tvilh t ho least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltm iti:d, 

30 to 31 NKW OXFORD ST U1CLT, LONDON. 

Branch Offices: 281 HKJEXT STLU.LT am» 2 KING- fcTBKliT, CHLIAIVIDIL 


THE NEW EDITION OP •* MEN OF THE TIME" 
IS NOW HEADY. 

Crown «v a. cloth, gilt top. prif© J0«. 

MEN OF THE TIME: 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 325,1 

will be pnULihcd on TintepAY Next, the 10th instant. 

Contents 

1. GOVEUN.MF.NT OF TUB INDIAN EMPIRE. 

2. THE 8PENCKU.IAN PHILOSOPHY. 

3. TUB ANAltCUY OF PARIS BY MAX1MJ? DU 0A11P. 

4. FJ)EUS H KIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MESSIAH, 
f*. THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

G. T1*K J.lTEUARY LIFE OF ANTHONY TROLLOP!^ * 

7. ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. * 

8. AN EMBASSY TO ROME. 

IK PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

London , Longmans & Go. Edinburgh, A. & 0 * Black* 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEwTno. CCfcXIII., will 

**' be published on Wkumjaoat, January 1G. 

Contents : 

1. CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

2. ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

3. FINANCIAL PROSPECTS. 

4. FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 

5. THE COPTS AND EL ISLAM. 

6. DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 

7. lTli^P AND LAST WAR OP TROY. 
f>. BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES. 

J». SI’A riSTTGS OF AGITATION. 

10. THE COMING SESSION. 

Johs Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XXXIV. 6a. 

r r I J E CII U KCII QU A RTEfiL Y REV IE W 

£or JANUARY lhrtt. 

I. ENGLISH 11EGELI VNISU AND ITS RELIGION. 


A Dictionary of Coulomporitriosi, containing Biographical 
notices of Eminent Characters of both Hexes. 

Eleventh Edition, lloviscd aud brought down to the Present Time. 

By THOMPSON COOPKB, 1-.S.A. 


GEORGE UOUTXiEDGE a SONS. BROADWAY. LL’PGATE HILL. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 

THIRD EDITION. 

ARMJNIUS VAMDfcllY : his Lift* and Adventure*. Writt-u 

by lIJMsEI.F. With Muntlbury Pmtiait ami It IMu.t«-u.ti m*. Deny mo. rV.h 

extra. l(ii. 

" Netcr, perhaps, hai the I'tho* of the traveller prop* r, a ho i« m.'. *u h*tly a ct'o"rii|ihcr. »»r 
apoUtfenl agiio, or a inu«h,nar> . or 11 Rlwnhid lii-puan, *r u it lit u^U i, been iH’ttci iv- 
«mpUficd.' , -N'it«n&>£ Itn'inr. ... 

** We mu-.t leave tho road r fa arrontriaiiy I’rohn or Vhui’i *\ hi pi*ni'*u h j ndvin- 
turnu* tour, hut wo mu*t give liliu thr n .surnifi' that the Jeunml nuihor lm, lu't 

none of the urnuiul ilu.ncy whi.-n mud** hu* imm> * wo. h* jueh ph* i.vit u"iii>nu , •' •• i> ♦. 

“The reader who, ilnlmu* t*i kn>>w more *»» ih-* man iouv Likc up t inc Uul> hm^rai tu.’ul 
reminiscence*, will awn redly nu he d'.Mii>ii>"<hi'«.d Vie <■ m.-ucbi uu’l tein;<eriuncui m tne 
writer come out well ill hi* ipialul mid \ L >ro*H ‘■Q ’e. I t'trno •: •/ 

" Thin autobiography la n m»4 fuvrm«liu.' v; <i i, i u . 1 *.f micrc ui*d I'unuiM cxpcHw.-i 1 * 
in thr m(^t varit-d oonati'icn mol enmlition* nl hie. ‘ /» i/n". 

“Written in a moat CA|>tlvatimr rrnmner, "u l i ltin rui»* the tpiulitivu ilul ’'.i.nitd be pou- 
ecsscd by the explorer.”— jVo* or Vmm,i *, n. IVUrihui^. 


SECOND EDITION. 

GLADYS FANE : the Storv of Two Lives. Bv tho Author of 

" Charlotte BfimU 1 : n Monograph "Ac. 2 vul* <ro„ u *r.». cloth ixtrn, I:n 

" A story as beautiful as life ami n> J»a*l iui <!ealh We rnuM not ' *i*»r in oui hcait's rore 

the insu who could rend Nlmid with un'ultrniig vu.ee uud uudiinmul tje the lark puts ut tills 

prose story, wlileh h nlmrut a huem."— AMn'/«,,-,/. 

'* The beautiful ami teisc dc-trlpl'on. «»r HCim'iy which uc lli»l in tlib *tnry tfirn.tclvei 
autrRCflt ayt riuiiT poetic vteintnt in Mr. !tc»d.. We 1 im.i:Hv Hel«oine lm »urecFM ■>. »hi- new 

field Ills pleuvniit and Htuy. We mn> wrll lu»ja* ihal tlii-* pr nn*hiJ novel 

may tie auecet-ued by othem of a till high* i geuual ia»\v ei and »-t ill iin'-e vlv id e.n ; ut hin *' 

totnr. 

** It fsaaminri piece of work, and, nil, it i. v.-ry •■ii)<>ynhtc reading. ‘uUiuu. 

“ Dlftlnctly above tho average Well t *1 1 i n -ill r e»pe tn "^.iVu/roiun. 

CARMEN SYLVA. 


PILGRIM SORROW. Jly Stiva (the Qrn:\* op 

lloUMA.vtAh Trantluted by Hku*v 7immkic>-. Anilmr oi“‘The Epie m hliigi.’* W.lli 
Portrait Etching by T.alauze. Square i-r«iwn 'in .**«■: !• \trr», &». 

“ A charming book -pnthcf'e, ««<■< t'il. and foil* h n.' ’ ',.»i tutor. 

“ Ttic imaginative accues arc wj vividly aed ebnroun.'o tU^cribed m to rtcall iximirci in 
the * Arabian Night*’ onn * Vatliek.' ’’—/.hyi^oh/ lint ! y /'u-f. 

ORIENTAL (CARPETS; how they are Made and Conveyed to 

Europe. tVlth a Narrative i>< a. foil* m v »■> the I>mI hi dobkIi of them. Jly Ur.ioiF.HT 
Coxmt. llluutrsteU with PiuK* and \)ui>. Demy avu. cloth exttn.u*. ul. 

fit it' tralod ratoioyne post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 2ii PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Now ready, emwu avo. e’oth, UN. r,d. 

rrilE BANKRUPTCY A (TP, J SSM. With Notes explaining 

"A- Its Opernthii) au(l aho\vin.( ulierein It dillt from the Ilankrnjjtry Act. I* > ii a ,i|th« 
Bankruptcy liulci aud fomn. I*»%1 • the ivhi .r*’ \* t. In’, i. mi fur *>•• um'U'nbin to Ibuikrujitey 
inuttoni, With llulra and Fivrnm lln-rv unih-r ; THE t VI* SA1.E ACL'*. mitl 

IMS | Doard of Trade Cl real urv uiwl I’hiih nnd Disi t* lh’1. i.il », rs ; Seale nl Cut*, 

1’een, and PeretntatfC* i Orrtpr* c*t the Ihml nu.tey .Iml.'e ut tiie Hiirli Couit , uud u rui,n>u!» 

J udex, ity v\ ILLJAM IIazutt, i.%i|.. Senior in l’.iuikrnpky , ami Ku il.VUi) 

llAUWOOn, M.A., Uarriatcr-at-l.iiw. 

STBVRXS «: ILvwks 13 Hell Ynrtl. Templo no;. 


At all Du. Li bribes, a vola. Tl«. 

T^mtOUGIl SHINE mid SHOWER: n Novel of *tiniog 

A IntereW on lrl*h Wwl Life. Uy Lady Dimiov nr. 


At all the Libraru^, S vv*l». £1*. 

VICTIMS of a LEGACY: a Novel on the Social Venture* and 

Quefct’utia of the I)u> . 


London : Jambs Blaokwoop a < n. f LovHI’i Court, eatmuuirr How. 


Jurt ready. prie« 10s .the Second Edlflun of 

riOSTWIOK and HARRISON’S OUTLINES of GERMAN 

LITKBArUKB, ^wnhiMy revised uml cularged. A New Chapltr l« added oo lhe 
naensTum aud. In addition tu the lurlea of ‘.wn names of Author,, thute l* a m-c-oml 

Xod«x of the TJtJeS of Hook* and <•.* the tophi* handled in the lw»d y or the work. 

WltUAHI k NuRUATK.U tlenrietlu Street. Covent Gurdcn, London ; and J'dinburgli. 


Price Is. i by iHwt on receipt of Twelve 8 tamps. 

QK0? DISEASES TREATED IIUMU^OP ATIIKJA LLY. 

O Bv Wahhxnoton Errs, L.K.C.l*., M.R.C.S. Describes and proscribe* fur 

▼•rtelMMOf Skin Disease*. 

J im ss Brrs a Co., 48 Thretdneedle Street, and 178 PiccadtHy. 


’2. FRAY CFllUNlilO-A (XEBICAL DON QUIXOTE. 

X THE UKKKD AS THL BA-S1S OF Al'OLUG Y. 

4. A CKITiCU* EXAMINATION OF THE MIRACLE AT BETH-ITOIIOM. 
i. THREE DIOCESAN M INI > TRIE?. 

ii THE GREGORIAN FA I* At Y. 

7. PHASES OF C'Hin.vrr.VN SOCIALISM ABROAD. 

5. THE LONDON POOR. 

}». THE REPORT OP '1 HE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COMMISSION. 

THE FOREIGN RETROSPECT OF 1«S3. 

SHORT NOTICES. 

Sj'oiTifdciiiK St C'h, NuW-.-Utct Squurii, London . E.C. 

Prii e 2«. tid. 

r P 11 E NATIONAL RHVIEW for JANUARY. 

**■ Con i i m - : 

a rr.w ih m \rk« «»v ri»N>i:nv\Trvf; and i ijjeral finance. Ky Hit w tht 

Hull. Mr M’.M 'ii 1 i> II Neuui'iui’, lt.uf„ M I*. 

(TAN, I A If. Ity (! T. IL.’M.VM*. 

SOME I ACTS Allot V IIEDISTRIHLTIHV Hy Gkoiihf. It r itoa Crnria. 

FALLOW DVEtt AT HOME, liy the li m. Ai.yitRU K. Ga rHoitNM Hardy. 

TWO ASPECTS Ol’ THE IKI»I O.LESTlON: 

1. 1 m K.ngl'iml j*. t.> keep livlimd * liy J. T. ('. Ill mimirky 5 !. 

2. \n Uiitrud K, n «ily In*- lilali (irh vauu",. P>y A* kukij II vitnih. 

TUP. DIVORCE BLTWiEN LITER ATUltL AND THE STAGE. By Aulil.D 
AthTlN 

CONSERVATISM AND SOCIALISM By W. Ii. MAbbot'K. 

political ve^simdm uv Lnni lajhn«.tov 

WJKAPS FROM Till: CHRONICI.RS OF \ ENICE. By Amy La> aud. 

THE ORATORY OF 1UH ItEtEvS. By N. W. Ulhi.ky, 

EDWARD liU I. WE It, LORD LYPTON. 

U > RKESPUNOENC E . 

London : !V. JJ. Af.LKN m Co., 13 Waterluo Place. 8.W. 

“VTlliW in R:\T1S WIN OATITUDRAI,. — Sec TIIE RUILDER 

* for I hi* week ; »)•»<* C'uurli nnd Vicarage at North KoiimgtoiM Clnm-h, HarH**jH>o! j 
Ncw»*iulh*-*»n* T\ n** The Threatened Strike In lhe C<.«1 Trade America ami the 
luieAilf Toe llnilmgfuiv 11.,'ihC Loan Exhibition. I uiiiuu Engineering— Fountain* ,Vbl*cy 
• An hiu-t lural As-wmt'nu ARitiiiK'-Tlic Ai'iiuiaRion of Rigliu to Light— General NoUb, ac. 
4<1. i by jiunt, l ' 4 d.- 4b Cut nu i i.e Street. And all Newsmen. 


Junt pulilhhed, erown hvu. cloth, St. fld. 

C T. PRESTON. ORIGINAL KSSAY8; 1. On the Social 

k_5* K..|aiii«n«tol‘fhr '■•-At-. ?. Si’Icnee and **eeturlan Bil mJon. 3. On tho befentid* Du kit 
oi l\lM>nul RchpiiUbi'iillt v. A,'. By e». i'obVKtt Pkkaion, Em(. 

WJf.UAVH «t No iiG.iT? , It Henrietta street, Povent Garden, Loudon; and 
S'* South !• roderiik Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, Vol. I. Books 1 to 12. In crown 8vo. price (Is. 

rpHE ILIAD of HOMER, Greek Text, with 

J- a Verse Tran<*l. irian. By W. 0 . Grken, M.A. Hector of llcp worth, 
Suffolk ; hitH Fellow id' King's College, Cambridge, aud Assi&tant-.Mh'jtcr 
in Rugby School. 

London, Longmans & Co. 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 

A SYSTEM of LUO JO, Ratiocinative nnd Inductive. 

8 vo. prioe 25a. 


2 vole. 


P RIXCTPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with .dome of 

tlicdr Applied lonA to Social Pldlosopliy. People* Edition, crown tiro. 6a. 
Library Edition, 8 vein. Svo, Site. 

London, Loncimank it Co. 


publDhed, 4 vo. Id*, fld. 

THE TRUTH OF CURISTIANiTV^IN VESTlUATED FROM A NEW POINT 

\fODKHN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENT^ 

ux »f CUltlMTlANITV t heiiie a IKummatratloh of Uioi Validity of the Evtttfnco of 
Revealed Religion by the light «.f Parallel* vupplled by Modem Attkira ■ ; • 

“ The author * logie cood.’ M O 

“ A very ddheult vulOvi t irm»‘.ui-ln an ununtally *dentlfie maimer. ,, «Clfftvyfuia*« Maoatu w» 
London t Wu, ft. AbbRN k Co.. 13 Waterloo Place, 6.W. 


J uwt vuldlvhcd, crown 8vo. paper eMntofc fA fid. 

AGRICULTURE and ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM in 

BENGAL. By.Dcxa.LCiriUAV. 

LowBin i W y»iAX a iKOi ». ?«*7« GtaM (town stmt. WJJ. 
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£500 IN PRIZES 

Are offend for EXTRACTS from the FAMILY RECORDS of 
CompetitbrUj to be sent before May 16. Full particulars . of the 
conditions are published in the 11 Record of Family Faculties’' 
(Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d.), which consists of Tabular Forms and 
Directions for entering Data, with an Explanatory Preface, by 
Fraycis Gaj.TON, FJR.S., Author of “ Hereditary Genius ” Arc. 

v Extract from tub TIMES op January 9. 

A new and instructive recreation is offend by an eminent man ot science to 
the families of England. It may be called the game of Family Records. It is 
st least as attractive as most of the games, puzzles, and strings of questions wiLU 
which many families now begalle their leisure and weary their acquaintances, and 

it ts likely to be for more useful In its result* The inquiry he propose* to 

institute fa In many respects a novol one. It is. perhaps, as well not to tala* it too 
MflouSty at flnb, lest those who are Invited to co-operate should be frightened rather 
than attracted by it. If the plan is to succeed, an we sincerely trust It may, it 
must recommend itself by various motives to various minds, and wc are convinced 
that there are many who would consent at onae to play an attractive and In- 
teresting game, though they would be very likely to decline if they were asked 
to take hart in a serious soientltic Inquiry. Wliloh of the two clauses of contri- 
butors to Mr. Qaltou's “ Records” is mod likely to win the prizes is a different 
question. 

POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

ONLY YESTE RD AY. By William Marshall, 

Author of “ Lady Flavin '* Ac. 3 voK 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By John 

Berwick Harwood, Author of “Lad) Flavia” Ac. ilvols. 

PI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 

C. L. PtttKtfl, Author of “ A Very Opal" drc. 3 voK 

A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of “C on tianclU" Ac. 8 v»ls. 

HURST A BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS. 11 GREAT MIRLBOKOUGU STREET. 


tup: 

“JOHN BULL.” 

For God, the Sovereign, and the People." 

With the 44 JOHN BULL” for SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 19, will be issued a SPECIAL SUPPLE- 
MENT, devoted to Reviews of all the recent Theo- 
logical Works of importance, and Notices of all New 
Educational Publications of interest. 


livery Saturday, price Od. 


• “JOHN BULL". OFFICE, WHITEFRIAR9 STREET, E.C. 


Just published, 8 vo. with 9 Maps and 0 Plans, ffU. 

A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY, 

And of the Disturbances which aooomp&nied it 
among the Civil Population. 

By T. R. E. HOLMES. 

^aagimrta ^fla**** *.&* h «*>« u ™«- »• *w«- *«• • «-* >■«*• 


LO NDON i W,H. ALLEN ft 00., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 

^ Published this day, cloth, Mi. 

S&msrra JURAL RELATIONS: or, the Roman Law 

M 8uW,ett ® f,una Belattoni. Traturtated by W. if. Rattioajt, 
. WttM k ms, Law PabUshcrs, Lincoln's Inn Archway, London, W.C. 


Just published, price ts. 

H U B®V» WORRY, and MONEY: the Brae of Modern 

Xairm^fiSP/ T*AL«. M. A. Qxon., F.R.C.8.. Bttrpnn to the Qsneral 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 


LIST. 


• LORD LYTTONR LIF & 

At nil Libraries aud BookSollenf. 

THE LIFE, LETTERS, <md LITERARY 

REMAINS of EDWARD llULWER, Lord LYTTON. JBy his Sou, tho Enri 
of Lvitov. Dcrny £vo. with Portraits, Illustrations, add Faoslmlloa. Vols. I. 
and XL, 32s. 

Of unusual interest It Is impossible not to be interested by the sdf-icveletloat ia 

ohajitrrs iliut seem to have been written with singular frankness. •U«K** . 

44 The liioaraphy strikes us a* an exiinxllnyly fair one. and ft W* ft** , e T r,c ** t 

of Bulwer mat it gains more than it loses by the frankness of ml blog rap her. —Spectator . 

•' It is charmingly written."— Academy. 

Vol. I. In Two Parts, cloth, 80s. 

DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 

ROMAN PEOPLE. Eilltad by Profftoor MADAfPY. With Marty 3,000 Itlu- 
tr.ithms. 

M Thrre could be no better present to a student.”— Timex* t 

“ We me iflud to me mirh a work made nLcejeilile to KuglUh readers. —A ws®WH. 

•* Till* splendid work.”—/***/* firton, . . 

•* The true* <e clear, the engraving*, alw»> r appropriately selected, are admirable, ami tnc 
ma|M«Xi > pllnit."’- Mornmo J*o*i. . , _ , . 

‘ AjBuiuiiiuuuti in furm ms it is able in i.buracU}r .'*— . Br tilth Quarterly Rcvtttv. 

Super-royal 8vo. cloth. 42s. 

A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

By Lucy M. Mitchrll. With numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in 
Phototype, 

%• A PORTFOLIO, containing reproductions in phototype of tbirty-six 
tuasiorjiiecoi of ancient art, anil entitled SELECTIONS PROM ANCIENT 
PCL'LPTUUE, has been prepand by the Author, in order more amply to 
illustrate the subject treated ot ia this Work. 18s. 

Prawn t* a mort interesting sorvey of a subject of vast extent, and both fn the painstaking 
collection »i materials, ami In tlie skilful presentation of them, it does infinite credit to llse 
luduelry aud cmtuuiasrii ol it* accompli ant’d authoress.’—. lone*. 

Demy 8vo. cloth. 

A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing 

«*ome Account of tho Doctrine, Discipline. Ritca, Ceremonies. Council h, and 
Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By William E. Annie and ThomaA 
Arnold, M.A. tOn January 24. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 12*. 

MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By 

Gkoimsb John Romania F.R.S., Author of 41 Animal Intelligence " Ac. 
With a Posthumous Essay on Inatinct by Chmu.ks Dahwin, F.lLtt. 

“ The clalHiiaie and very interesting work of Mr. Horn sues deserves and wiU certainly 
receive the w-wt earctul amsMeralUm.”— Tour*. 

Large crown 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 

THE HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM 

in ENGLAND. By H. M. Hyndmax. 

Crown Svo. cloth, fis. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry George, 

Author of 41 Progress untl Poverty.” {InutwUatcb 

Crown Hvo. doth, 7». 6»L 

EDUCATION and EDUCATORS. By David 

Kay, F.It.G.S. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 

THE GOLD TREASURE of INDIA: an 

Inquiry into its Amount, tho Canw of it* Accnmulation, and tho Proper 
Meant of using it ns Money. By Clarmont Danikli., B.C.a f Immediately . 

Large crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, doth, Oa. 

EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN, 1873-1881 : 

Work, Travel, and Recreation. By E. G. Holt ham, tf.Inat.C.E. 

“ W« have said enoujrh to «hOw that there Is niatiar of intorcst In Mr. Holtham’s work i 
aud thofte who read the lniok tor tlurinsclvcs will Hud that lie can. when ho ohooset, describe 
the results of his observations with cloamc* and simplicity . 1 "-^'aturddy ifmeic. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth, 7a. CcL 

LINCOLNSHIRE and tlie DANES. By the 

IteV. G. S. STHRATmi.D. 

Limp parobincnt autlque, or cloth, 0*. ; vdlum, 7a. fid. 

THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With Preface 

aud Notes by Austin Dobson*. [The Parchment Library. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, la. fid. 

ACROSS the HILLS. By Mrs. F. M. Owen. 

Small crown ^o. cloth, 2s. Od, 

THE STRANGER’S STORY; and his Poem, 

44 Tho L ament of Love”: an Episode of the Malvern Bills. Edited by 
Charles Guinduou, Author of 44 Plays from Eugthih History'* Ao. 

Small crown Svn. cloth, 3s. fid. 

THE LOVES of VANDYCIC : a Tale of 

Gduoa. By J. W. OiLiuTrr ‘S mith. 

44 Verses full of melody aud bright ftuicy. nis thought*, often very beatitlAiI, are clothedte 

exuuisita rhyme.. It l. so musical as to be assured of a cordial wwptlon from a numerous 

public, who will look forward with pleasure toafolura verse Uonti die samfl glfondwrite^ 

Small crown 8vo. doth, 2s. fid. 

POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 

Wolwstoy. O.O.R, X.O.B., O.C.M.ll. By P.rtr Hohktwooo. 

LONDON : t PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

I 

DESCH A NEL'S- NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 

an Elementary Treatise. 1 Trunslatetl ami extended by J. D. EvKTiirrr, D.H.L., 
F.lt.B., 1‘rofeworof Natural Philosophy In Queen's College, Bfclfn*t.. lllue- 
tinted b,v 700 Wood Engravings and :t Coloured Dates. Wxth Edition, 
thoroughly revised and extended, mudlutn Mvo. cl“th, 18s. 

Also. iwpaniN'lY, In Four Part**, limp ninth, each 4a. fid. Part T, MECHANICS, 
TJ YDIIOSTATIO, und PNEUMATICS. Part II. HK AT. Pan 111. ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM. Part IV. POUND and LIGHT. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 

Bv Professor Evkuftt, Translator and Editor of lta'chanel'a “ Natural Philo- 
sophy ” &c. New and revwod Edition, fop. 8vo. with numerous Woodcut*, 
cloth, 3§. fid. 

P.RAXIS PRIMAKIA: Progressive Exercises 

in t) to Writing of Lntm. With Vocabulary and Notes. By tin* Rev. 1 *mv 
Bvunh, I).l). Ruv:st\l by the Author of “ The Public School Liiliu Primer.” 
Fifth Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, Vw.— KKY (to Teacher* only), J.s. fnl. 

MYTHOLOGY. The Myths and Legends of 

Ancient Greece ami Rome for Schools nml Triv-itc Stmli u;>. B> E. M. 
KERENS, llhc'tr.itvd Troiii Atitiquo Sculnturts-. Cloth, 

A HISTORY of the BRITISH EM PI RE. By 

Edgar BakiiIEUSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, C.tnibridgv. With 
mutinous lHclorml Illustration*, Genealogical Tabled, Map's PLin«, 4ic. 
Fcp. 8 vo. pp. 444, doth. V 4 . fid. 

ENGLISH G R AMM A B.— ELE M ENT ARY. 

JBxtcd on the Annh*.H of Smitewv, Cloth, Is. ADVANCED. For Inter- 
mediate nml the Higher School. Cloth, LV. 

A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. For Second- 

nry Schools. Pp. 10*2, cloth, Is.: or, with Ai.*wir j , h. fil. The Aneww 
•fj'mrntolv, fid. 

OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S ENGLISH DIC- 

T10NAHY. Etymological. Pronouncing, and Exp? mat nry. B; Jov.s OoiTAiE, 
LL.D. With nliouc 300 Engravings on W'Mvl Iuii>ujal iCmo. h.Jf ro.ui, 
78. fid. ; half enlf, Ills. 6d. 

OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory Abridged ft. mi Hie “ Stu- 
dent’s Dictionary ’* by tho Author, iinjicriul lfimo. i loth, red » .ig-", Vs fid. ; 
half roan, 3b. fid. 

BAYNHAM’S ELOCUTION. Select Read- 

ing* and Recitations, with Riihn and Exorcises <.,» p,n . .i im, Gi -D>rv, 
Tour, and Bniplribla. B> Gko. W. Bvynham, T. .»« h.r oi Uof..ou io tlm 
Glasgow UJiirersity, Ac. Crtrn n Kvo. Vs. fid. 

POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSINGTON 

DRAWING BOOKS. Pr nUned under the '-upcrlon nl< :i*v l K. ,1. Pox \h:ji, 
RJL, ami »i\netiom*d by iln* Committee of Council »»■ ! ■: i.-a 
ELEMENTARY FftKKHAMO DRAWING. Two Book., «... . ; ct oj Card-, in 

four packets, each Pd. 

FREEHAND DRAWING, VIUST GRADE, ORNAMENT. sdx Book* *.;ch fid. ; or 
on Card*, in six packet i>. inch N. 

FREEHAND DRAWING. FIRST GRADE, PLANTS. Six . wi. fid. ; or on 

Card*, in fix imckot*. em-lt I ■>. 

FREEHAND DRAWING, 8KI.O.YD GRADE. Four Book-, (.-hX; oro.-iOn.l*, 
in four pockets, each Is. fid. 

ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. Four Book*, each fid. I>* k* 111., and 
IV. now roftdj, 

ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. By S. J. Caiit 1 ... Lctiuor 
in the National Art Training School, South Kensington. I o..r Bon*-. each Is. 
Rook* I. and II. now nndj . 

VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. 

Approved by the Science and Art Department. With Im-tr.n to is* und Pajier 
for Drawing on. Koch Number fid. 

A I— 2. Elementary. K 1-4. Landscape. 

B 1—2. Simple Objects Ml I. Marine. 

O 1—2. Domestic Object*. O l —It*. Animals. 

Dl— 2. Loaves. Q 1-1. Human Fifftir*. 

E 1— 2. Plant*. HI — fi. PracOcal Gamut trv. 

G 1—2. Flower*. . T 1 *>. Mw.hnnic.il Drawing. 

1 1—4. Ornament*. Z Binok Excreta Book. 

. 3 1-4. Tree*. 

VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS. Pal- 

menton Edition. Ad-ipLsl to the recvminicndR’oiM of th* t'.i.l Service 
Commissioner.*. Printed from the Original Kiigmwil i '*»*•; •» r»j ! *.t ' on tin* 
best paper, Olid ruled v ith red .md bine linen. In 1 1 N.n, he: -, • .* h o 

\* Detailed fjiit on apjnii'utinn. 

LONDON *- BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND .10 OLD BA ILL V. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major 

' Annum Q iukkitiib, H.M.'a Inspector of Prisons. 2 vols. demy Byp„ Mast rated, 
price Hfi*. *-./ 

“ Tho purpose which Major Arthur Griffiths hoi had in tJcw ru not to draw Airy oona’ unions 
from Ins ntuis of mul ntvls bur rsthcr to collect *iul diacrihe the Incidents of a veueralile pile, 
such as Nvwgnte t», w inch ium occupied * the salmi site fur altnost 1,000 years. and which i sm 
l*wa>t ut a consecutive htntory irom the dm a ot John. 1 Those Incident* Include civry nou In 
the broad gamut of human Hiiiter.iiu, and the ftolfngsof the reader Are appealed Sr In turn, hy 
the diBpn>|iurt)onAtc puiudirm-uioi llio guilty, and by the unmerited miMturtun* oi loo Innocent 
rh»- reader will liml m thi'M* \olum«M not only mnuh to make him pomlev t»u the Iniuiensto 
improviiiucnt that han been etl eti-d within tin* Ian eevunty year* in laws #likh bad tdl i|i«m 
pre*vrvrd tl e r.uma »i suru.vr *ae*. but aUu much U> litieicil hun hy the narrative uY sums of 
t ie ipi*dc«-«D oFUie inure iioi»hmii<i umle’tictors uoimectcd either directly or I ndlfcctly with 
Newgate l a ni»ii. i- i»e uam unii.it Ik* »ui<l to Imve bran inis-^imnt when the result is a work 
like thU ut Major < ■ niiil «*. alm.li win nmusu. and niny, iierhap*, instrui't that larga body of 
rrsdir* a tin euny on iln-.r ,.ieiar> exploiatmui by thciuty and ngivcan'.c runies m historical 
roinaiirv sud anecdut'd r Wb.it U dally meat to reader* of lids ela^s hcumtiei an agree- 

able n-pasi to those who pit icr or utLci mure Svriouareucllug.'"— Timcn, iXvembvr SW., 

THE CREATORS of the AGE of STEEL : 

Memoirs of Sir W. Sieiunn. ?*ir H. IVwinw, Kir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brnwn, 
and other In ven to,.-. B, Wji.i.iau T Jkvv-. Crown 8vo. 7 a. Cd. 

“ That ■«b , t , l hi* hod a mirt. kabL* liistuiy n> *me will d>«»ht alter rending this attractive 
volume b> Mi.Jcuih, win* o«l. .ui. write- Hum iinir i9 n^ul o ■ 'iiriu 1 ^ of kiiuwledsc. .. . VW 
huvf not ppm'c to <b ul more m u ujsli w itli \lr. Ji auv 1 * volume, p.ul will tlierelfuu cuniun tour- 
sclvcs b> adding ihut it iksvi ••:.* a w .,U e.rcu noun. : i/m.-, J.iiniarj *. 

T1IE NEW LUCIAN ; being a Series of 

Dialogues of tho Drml. By If. D. Titan Demy 8\o. J2*. 

'•Ill all Mi. Traill’s pen is tfi|intl|y happy and tounlly at home. His varied knuwledee Is 
Iik. dental ly ct m< ed rather tnuii evia.ud or. ra»bcr. iu* wears It 1 * u-urnUig *Ii^!itl a v,l ke a 
IfoWtr ' l’«>iU cs, literature, ami iili Iwsupliy wue m. vi i remlereJ iim.'v* pieaount reudiiu . . . 
.Mr. Traill’s Iswk is one oi toe iUi'|"V«t eoiilril.niiviiis maue by n.uUeiu liUrature to the 
politics uf uui day ."-./Iki In /i ;i :/< u, /i, Jnnuury 1. 

THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECO- 

Nl)MY. By Lahmc Ik Lvur.PYK. Tnuinut-d by A. W. Fot.T.AltLt, B.A., 
•St. John’s (b, liege, uxfmd. Ctuwu 8vo. fi*. [ 77nd doy. 

HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By G. W.Rusden, 

Author of *• History of New Zealand.’’ 3 voK demy gvo. £2 JOs. 

From the Tmmt on New Guinea, and on Acstrahnn Fcdcmtlon : 

** The Anglo-Saxon rare In Aiutiaha has had an event. ill hbtory, th m^h Icjm than a oe,i- 
tnry < mi* prises 4 t lli>w tivmni lm** weie the il.flli bltus it Imm Ji ul aM.iicoi<ntcr few Em.'llvb- 
nun mid a* lew or fewer n\ u: A>i>;rnliMii n know We <«.iumiid to the attention in l>uih 
• o.r.‘*nes t'ie flu lea ate and tl) ue.M.tuI • tlivtor\ of Au -ti alia ’ a hieh hus lately s|i|warnt 

limn tint lieu uf Mr. (jr. W. Ku uvu. The nuiruLive. docivvn studj * 4 ually in Gicut 

Britain und in AiLitralia." 

A HISTORY of ART in CIIALD/EA and 

AS4YUIA. By tlKoiroh: 1'Eitnor nnd CH\m.Kt< Ctm iir/.. Translated hy 
I Wu.TKit Al(M8TitiM>, ii.A. Oxoit. 2 v oil*. Toj hI ft vo. with 4S2 llluatratlous, 

j price il*. 

| ** It is profusely (llu-traUd, not merely with re|ircsm.(*llons of (henrtnat remains prcvervrd 

; in the ltnilsli .M nu tun, the Lu'ivre. and elscwlv'rc, * at ids • w lb m; udniis eoiijci’turul retire* 

; sentucions in lln! principal liiiihlliu* tiom which those rcmulus huv«. been taken. To Emdlrth- 
; men icinillar with tin- luar'innci lit eollee*biii of A<a\ rh.ii iiiiluinitiei |>riscivc«l in the Bulbil 
Muhvmiii the volume sh>iiiiil t einllv w "bionic. 1 1 i« n>>t •.•>¥« n to evuiy observer to perform 

tin- ilturt of constructive jiiinMiiiutiolt nvc-ssuiy to liuoi witli llu-ir lull Mpnineanee tho 
si aticred remuiiiM and IV.i^hu ut» |»rc,i*rvt,i| m a inu-fcum ; Md un intelligent sltnJy of tin: work 
of MM. 1% irot und Chipn z w ill greatly facilitate tin v Unit, nml icndir it doutily inslnii'tive. 
VV’c iiiu.v lintlur mention tliul mi Bughsli translation bv >jr. Waller Arinstiung, with tint 
uumu’das ll.usuailon* ul the original, lias just twin pubuslied by Mv-sis. t hapmank Hall." 

Turn*. 

IIOW WE DEFENDED ARABI and 1HS 

FRIENDS* h fcmrv of Fgypfc und th;* ptlmi*. ])y A. M. BnoAiit.CY. 
I>C!II> HY) Illuvimteil by FmliTK'k Vi) Hors, 18 s. 

• I advise s'! wlio rcsll.v wish to realize what the pre*Mit B^yruhin Guvcniinrut In, to rc»d 
3lr. Bi<i«olJc, n lnjiik. The st.*r j i. well nod clearly find, ami Mr Lroudley has contrived ttv 
make Ids bix'k niiius.ng us Weil a* ln-.tiuclivc."—'/'r uih. 

A SKETCH of HERDER and his TIMES. 

By IlkNftY Nevixpox. Demy 8 yo. with Portrait. [tfezl uetJtm 


NEW NOVELS. . 

11 Y TUB AUIJIOR OF “MB. ISAAOS. - 

TO LEEWARD. By F. Maiuon Cbawpoiu), 

Author of ** Mr. laivicn,” “ Doctor C’lamliuA.” Second Eilitinn, 2 vol*. crowja 
Hvo. l‘Js. 

“ Mr. Marion frawfiml in lit* new novel, * To Leeward,' has achisved his greatest stieecMa* 
Indeed, »t la not too much to *.iv 'hut this work tukvs a high place in th* ranks of tnodert* 
licuon.”— I'umty tau, Juuuuij &. 


In 4 vol*. Imperial 8yo. cloth, .C3 ; or, b»lM.«mnd in o. .Cfi fi-, 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 

op *iyn 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A. Complete SnoyolopoDdio Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and 
Technological. 

Hy JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

* NEW EDITION, UARF.KULLY REVISED AMD GREATLY AUGMENTED. 

Edited by CHARLES ALLAXDALE, M.A. 

IllustrAted by above 8,000 Engravingn. julut^l in i);o Text. 

From th* SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Tho promise of tho ftrst volume lias been kept throughout, and tlic w)io>. a* '‘omple'od. Is 
j OMinaineat of pot ieiioe, Industry. and aood work. » •. ». 

•am* thorough and roiwkntious rare i It is copkan 
SSl, Md LI I* admirably printed on good rntrar. . 

Mtfeim* Md most highly valued of Englfsh Dial 


O mondment of paiirnoe, Industry . and eoorl work. Fmin in-irinulng t.i md It hu» r* . «| vtd thu 

* “ ign and roiwrlentious rare j It is copkrti*. It h iru*l worthy i it i* beautHmiy ilbu- 

• ‘ . >• j* will be tor many ygais U,c rnusl 

itlimaiies. 


THE BUILDING of ST. 

Xuvul. 2 vol*. 


BARNABAS: a 

[/text wet. 


SWEET MACE : a Sussex Legend of the Iron 

Time*. By G. Manvit.lk Fknv. 3 vol*. crown firo. 

11 Mr. Kci\u'h strlklinrly rb*M>r h.«/li -the whole 1* woven together with a weh of true love 
and a woof ut false, whi< h y iv«» the wlurlw a wondruusty uompivlienslva human interest.” 

Wtoek uUJteeuiw, 

A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Hbkuy Chktwyni). » vol*. crown 8vo. 

h Violet 1 is a pU nsnui 1 k>o’< which has the charm of being thoroughly feminine 
if, prrhnpu. rather out of date, oat there are plenty of readers not lnscnsihlt n> It* 
md H sirongrr >.u her studies of wunu-n than In th«M of men, hot ah* Is nob 


" * A March 

That charm i«. . . 

Mr*. Chelwynd H stronger m her studies of wuineit than In 

dld’ictle, and girl* will ivml her hoik with littered. It Is a book wliiel 
without harm. The story j* tolil clearly aud a Ith skill, and there me 
•ages hi it."~/D/u'Jt'ti!M. 


LONDON) BLACKIE & SON, 40 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


HARD LINES. By Hawley SsPaht. New 

E<Won, C*. ' 

“|I* ? 1“,V V, ■■ tvt ‘ rv 1 t] /pd rise Which Captain Smart wrlrec It l« tall of wit. repartee* 

oSiis 1 ^ Tto 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Just * vo’a. crown 8vo. 21s. 

' ALARIC WATTS: 

A Narrative of his Life. 

By hia Sou, ALARIC ALFRED WATTS. 

The ftubjeot of tbb narrative was a man of noto In his day and generation, from 
the reputation he enjoyed in it it* o pout end a man of taste. In the latter respect 
he Anticipated by half a century the ^stheticDm of to-day. 

The Impulse glean by him to tho earlier developments of the feeling for Art in 
ibis country by the introduction lutihis annual " Tho Literary Souvenir," esta- 
blished by him In 1628, of fine engraving* from good pictures, is still remembered as 
an Important factor in the foundation of the love of the Kino Arts now so universal. 
Associated thus with the Literature and Art of the first half of tne century, the 
M Life «f Alario Watts " will be fouud to contain imere.tiug and valuable facts, 
reminiscences, and correspondence liitlicrto unpublished, of and concerning his 
friends among the poets and painters of that day -of Coleridge, Wiml* worth, 
Southey, Hood, among the former ; of Leslie, Constable, Etty, lie la iloehe, Ary 
Soheffcr, Dovorla, among the latter. 

Sketches will bo found in it of very opposite e*pu?t* of the life of its day. Life 
among the Quakers; life on the stage; life of tticlnmn of tante ; life in the 
ntndioa; life in French, literary, and artlstlo soclHy at tho period of tho rise of 
'• Roiuanticism " and Victor Hugo in 1S30 ; life on the newspaper pre«s, Ac. 

Tho narrative will, it is believed, be fouud to rnmldue with a faithful delinea- 
tion of individual human nature lu many surroundings the changes and varieties of 
incident of a no* cl of real life. 


Next week, 2 voK large crown Rvo. with Portraits, 24s. 

THE COURT OF TILE TUILERIES: 

From the Restoration to tho Flight of 
Louis Philippe. 

By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, 

Author uf “ Old Paris " Ac. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 

NKTTJC, QUEEN of FRANCE and* NAVA KIUS. With Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of the Covnts of Lon la XIV., XV., and X. V I. By Madame CAMi'AV. 
An entirely New and revU-d Edition, with Additional Notes. 2 vols, with 16 
fine Illustrations on Steel, 30a. 

** Madame Ounpan's portion wai undoubtedly unwiirpam-d for this r»ioce*i of collection, 
holding from au early period tin* position flr.t laily-lu-wnittiijr to t!ie beautiful and much- 
nmligncd (iuvcii Marie Anromitt. 1 , snd turning all ner 1 lie m those Court elrrles where, for 
good or ior bad, history la formed by the fashion* aud Uubit* ui those surrounding the thrum*. " 

Unify Ttitufipk. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents, Third Edition, price Is. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY contains, besides other Article/;, Two Now Serial Stories, 


PERIL. 

By JESSIE EOTITl-’liCJILh, Author of « Tlie First Violin” &c. 

ZERO. 

By one of the most 1' » pular Writers of the day. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD A SONS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAG A ZIJTE for JANUARY, 

1381. No. DCCCXiX. Price 2s. 6d. * 

• COSTKKTSt *’ 

OLD LADY MARYi a Rbuy of tbs Ml and tbs Uowea. 

FIGURES IN THE FIRE. 

NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. »y R. ». IftLAOUlOftB. 

THU BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. Part IV, 

AJAX AND PHILOUTETES. 

A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. FsrtL 
THE SCOTTISH PARODY ON HOME RULE. 


This (lay I» published, 8 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION* 

THE MILLIONAIRE. 

By LOUIS J. JENNINGS. 

Author of “ Field Pallid and Green Lancs," 11 Ramble* among the Hills," fce. 

“The Millhwia.rc U (hr romantic Azure par t.rctUtnce. of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Dealer Flic, rlie Amvriruu ntillionu/rv ol the story before Ud. i* a decided miotm. Wc follow 
hid doing* with uufluggiug luivmt. To the «tury we have llttte but pra:*« to give.” 

/Wf OatrUe. 

* The Millionaire ' shown much ability. It id never dull. No Just ides of ll« merits could 
be given without <myln£ thut it 1j u novel of a high order, and a piece ul excellent workmen- 
■hip." Athmunn. 

” Where the author break* new ground I* In America, with the railroad brings of New York 
and the lobbyist* of Washington ; the diertctw of Dealer rile, the millionaire, is wholly 
frvili aud won Jei tUlly Interesting. The book throughout Is smart aud racy."-. fTotld. 

" A good, well-written, dranmticelly conceived story. Wh aids more, there is a greet deal 
of admirable dialogue in It.”— V«*ti/»/«,in. 

“ • The Millionaire' in an achievement in tlie highest range of Action. The creator of 
Dexter File mutt, it tieni* to «u, have had Rood opportunities ol' study sn^hliMnode^ ^ 


NEW WORK BY MISS GORDON GUMMING. 

GRANITE CRAGS: the Yo-sernite Region of 

California, ttvo. Illustrated with 8 Foil-page Eugraviugs, 16s. 

BY RUDOLPH UNDAU. 

THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM ; and 

othor Stories. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

BY WALTER BF.SANT. 

READINGS in RABELAIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Tb«* m*lcf Hon la mode with equal rare and judgment, and lbs result is a book that Is as 

uRnMiut to read un it ivudiO in jr hi perusal .Mr. Bosunt * aim iia* bccu to Illustrate tho 

Wiriumn ot Kaiwlals.”— AUvnaunt. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “POST MORTEM." 

THE APPARITION. Crown 8vo. with Fron- 

tlsjiitico, 5s. 

SIMIOCRACY : a Fragment from Future 

History. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


BY G. CHRIATOPHFJt DAVIES. 

NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 

Watcrway/v, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. Pont 8vo. illustrated 
with 12 Full-page Plate*, Us. 

M Ifo has produced a bixik which will please nil lovers of singular scenery, all beating men, 

all nutur.illsli, nil wlm l<*ok on nature wlili a poetic eye .The best account w« have ever 

Ktu uf the a hole uuthod of taking ducks in a decoy is given in this book."— Aiuc/emy. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE SENIOR PARTNER " Ac. 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 

Author of « The Mystery In Pal hoc Gardens.’* a vols. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T." 

THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Alexander, 

Author of w Her Dearest Foe" dec. 8 vols. 

'• Tho popularity of UtD writer n au great that wo recollect heai ing of a lunching party fur 
young girls, fourtffcn flit number, where on empty choir, flower-crowned, wo* act uc table m 
honour of Tntttbrd, the hero of’ Tho Wooing ot/ JJortoa Lit. ns u Hot Id. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SAPPHIRE CROSS." 

WINIFRED POWER. By Joyce Darrell. 

3 vole. 

".This It a novel of a very anptrlor kind In oomc respect*, csj*elully aa renardi tlie uret- 
eeptionabU style or writing, the grasp oTciiarueter. tho urlgirintity uf certain oomx-piton«. Hi e 
diversity end clever dlserimluotloii of tho portraiture, the cmmnmidof pathos, the purity of 
lotus, tlie worthluMs of tlie leasou that la taught."^Y. JauuA's UaMtu 

ABIGEL ROWE. By the Hon. Lewis Wing- ! 

FDCLD. I vols, 

" Everybody Is reeding, everybody- Is talking about, 1 Ahfgel Rowe.* "-JfjKc tntor. 

\ 

EPRRAIM. From the German of Niemann. 

6jr Mn. Tvitiutf ,u 

“A week that will fkrnish v food for thought to serious minds not unwilling to 4ml| tlief a 
®«^^toea^jm«^mvsn with mueh siweulatlve philosophy, derives themrom a greater 

RICHARD BENTLEY It SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

FCr&IiMttMl tM OKDEKAUT TO Him MAJESTY TBS aUBMB. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF « MISS MOLLY." 

ALISON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

" The heroine’s pun? and aflVcllmiatf, though passionate, nature i» well exhibited, and her 
rvlntlrma with her charming hut rather rrcklma guardian, Dick Latimer, and her sturdy 
in.* phi w Boh, are very natural and touching " AtUnutum. 

“ In the lives of lho»o wlionc fbrtums m< more jmriloularly dealt with tiiero are ot many 

moving inrlilrnts as though the tale had been one uf pa>t»]un und adveulun. Might In its 

outline, this story of charming (U-talli*. It has the advauta^e too o( forming one cou- 
tinuoua narrative $ while tlie (.haructrrs, few iu number, are all charmingly life- like.” 

,Vf i/ifwirji’s (imrtfr. 

" Those who like a quiet story without sttisatlonulism of anv kind, but jet. at tlie same 
time, an admirable study of the inner It le ami Its aflcclwns, will find undoubted pleasure la 
this work..*'— -IcaiAi/ip. 


BY A NT1T0N YiTROLLOPK, 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE. Second Etlitlon, 9 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 21a. 

** Simoc Mr Trvwlyen tMd the story of his uncle's 110, there hn» been publhhcil In England 
uo more genuine or interesting rveurd ui a literary career than that unfolded m theso 
volumes. .Saturday Itrvi.-u\ 

" Mr. Trollope never wrote any tiling mure vivid or more graphic then tlie Autobiography 
which has Just oven Issued-"— t'mi At. i*f r*ii;«*«r. 

•* In this cxttvmci »■ hank autobiovraphy of Anthony Trollope, there is more of the sens a- 

tlonal th.m fu any of his novels The whole ot the volumes are of extreme Interest, and 

we have luid uo little dilUcuUy iu inuluug selections for couimeuts. i, .-f'i/Mes. 


BY TUr.ODOIlE MT2R7i. 

LEIBNIZ : being the New Volume of “ Black- 

wood s Phllpaopliioal Olftaaica foAfnglioh Readers." Crows 8vo. with For- 
trait, 3s. Gd. [Immediately. 


BY STORMONTH AND PHELP. 

Tub LntRAxr Edition of 

MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Kxjdanatory ; 
embracing ftoiontitic and other Terms numerous Familiar Terms and a 
Copious Selection of old English Word a. By the Rer. Jamrs Storm onth. 
Author of “ aud Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage for Schools «qd i'ollc-grw " Ac. Tho Proimuciativn carefully revised by 
the Rev. P. H. Phsm*, M. A. Cantab. 

To be completed lu Twelve Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to IV. now ready, each 35*. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5b. 

THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 

By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.GS. 

Part I. LORD LIVERPOOL’S OVERSIGHT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Past II. THE DOUBLE STANDARD AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Past III. THE POUND STERLING: ITS HISTORY AND CHARACTER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ta A lucid statement and clear case for bimetallists." 

Finn nee Ch ruuicle. 

“ This is one of the cleverest and most intelligent ex- 
positions of the thesis of bimetallism which have appeared. 
Mr. Jordan is indeed a practised writer. This w ell- written 
hook can be read with pleasure and instruction by all, how- 
ever much ono may disagree with the author’s ultimate 
coucl union s. " — Mo w aj. 

%t A pleasant historical as well as a free statement 

of the case of the bimetallists .' 9 — -Sethi .Knasbr. 

11 A perusal of the work, which is written in an attractive 
and popular style, should effectively dissipate the mi>ty 
prejudices entertained on the question of bimetallism, 
which has become the most important question of the 
present ago." — Liverpool Daily Covrvr. 

“ Three timely papers on bimetallism." — Graphic. 

At Ably and forcibly written." — Glasgow Merabi. 

' 

w We do not sec how it is possible carefully to read the 
facts which Mr. .Jordan Sets out, or candidly to consider the 
arguments which he grounds upon them, without coming 
to the conclusion that Lord Liverpool's * mistake 9 on the 
Currency question was a very disastrous one, and that Sir 
Robert Peel's Act of J 8 1 6 is now bearing bitter fruit." 

The British Mail . 

“ British taxpayers at large are ini crested more deeply in 
the disputed question of bimetallism than they perhaps 
• imagine. It is, in fact, a question in which everyone is 
interested, for we all pay taies, either directly or indirectly. 
Those who wish to get an insight into the bearings of tho 
question, as prc.«ciited by ono having decided views, can- 
not do better limn read Mr. Jordan's little book. It is 
written in a clear and interesting style, and whether the 
reader carries his studies further or not, he will, at all 
events, bo enlightened upon ono sufficiently curious aspect of 
the case ." — The Glasgow News. 

% 

i( There is no denying that the question of 1 Tho Standard 
of Value 9 is not only a ‘ living one/ but one that will sooner 
or later lxscome a burning one. Those who desire to bo well 
informed on i he subject ought to i*ead Mr. William I<eighton 
Jordan's contribution to the controversy/ 9 — Society . 


“ Mr. Jordan shows a knowledge of the subject and its 
bearings which implies a familiar acquaintance with questions 
of linaueo." — The Daily Beview, Edinburgh . 

“ An interesting contribution to this much-vexed ques- 
tion . ' ' — L h yd's Weekly, 

ts Contains some very interesting remarks on the origin 
of the funding system." — Bankers Magazine. 

u Tho remarkably able essay of Mr. Leighton Jordan in 
his little book on tho Standard of Value, which should 
certainly he road by all interested in trade or commerce, 
has again roused attention to this all-important question. If 
his arguments do not fail to prove the point, it is not likely 
that any other writer will succeed : Jew advocates of bi- 
metallism have put their case so ably and so clearly." 

The Mercantile Shipping Register and Commercial Review. 

“ This is an ably-written answer Jo tho question, ‘ What 
is a pound 1 ' Wo recommend an actual perusal of this 
excellently written and valuable work. Tho reader may 
assure himself that these pages are well worth a perusal, 
and the writer thinks for himself.” - Metropolitan. 

“ Those interested in the bimetallic controversy will 
peruse this well -written hook with much interest." 

Edinburgh Couranf . 

‘‘This third odition of Mr. Jordan's views on an im- 
portant public question deserves calm and earnest consi- 
deration. Wo recommend a close perusal of the entire 
work." — Colliery Guard um. 

“ The essay on tho pound sterling is extremely interest 
ing ; although inspired by enthusiasm, it is perfectly logical.' 

Schoolmaster .. 

u Those who interest themselves in bimetallism will fine 
tho arguments in its favour ably stated by Mr .•Jordan, and 
the lengthy prcfiico to the third edition of his book brings 
the controversy down to date." — Echo, 

“ Mr. Jordan has in such largo development tho faculty 
of making abstruse questions clear that we do not wondei 
his little book has passed into a third edition." 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“Those who dosiro to acquaint themselves with the 
arguments of the bimetallists will find them dearly gtuiec 
by Mr. Leighton Jordon. 99 — Westminster Review. Y 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Boohs of all hinds, sent post free on •application. 


Ifli&IiIOTHXSCA CLASSIC A. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with Kngllih Commen- 
taries, Edited by Eminent Scholars, under die direct inn of 
. the late OBOitun Lena, M. A., formerly Fellow or Trimly 
Cultago, Cambridge JL anil thv late Hev. A. J. Maclkaxk, 
M.A., Head-Master of King Edward's School, lluth. 
Ueuiy 8vo. 

^ESOHYLUS. By F. A. PAi.nr, M.A., 

late ClasalcaT Examiner to the University of Loudon. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, isa. 

CICERO'S ORATIONS. Tly G. Long, 

JTA.^Vul. J. lb. i Vpl. IS. 14a. I Vo‘1. lit. lb. , Vol. 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wiiistos, M A., 

late Heart* M«ster of lloclievtvr Gioimnur School. Vol*. 
1. and 11., each lti*. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Pat.ey, M.A. 

3 vols. each 10s. 

HERODOTUS. By Jiev.J. W-Biakeslet, 

11. D. , Toll. 3*. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Patjsy, M.A. lOs.Od. 
TIOMER. By F. A. Pai.ey, M.A. Vol. r. 

I MAD, 9 — 13, with Introduction. 1S». Vol. 11. ILIAD, 
13- 24 . Its. 

HORACE. BvRev.A.J. Macmsane.M.A. 

Fourth Edltfou.lteviind hy fltuiiuF. Long. Uu. 

J L VENAL and VEUSUJS. By Rev. A. J. 

■Maclwank, M.A., Trinity CnUcm*. Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Revised by (iKoitr.K Lou. 12a. 

PLATO. By W. IT. Thompson, D.T)., 

Minder of Trinity Collcf/c, Ciiirihr<i!ge. Vol. I. PHA2- 
DUUS, 7«. fid. Vol. 11. GORMIAH, 7%. bd. 

sornooTsEs. — Voi. i. — cedipus 

tyraaVnus-cedipuh colonkijs -antigune. 

lty Itcv.V. 11. ])MVDj:h, M.A. 1A«. 

SOrilOOLES.-Vo). II. — PHILO- 

CTETES E L ECTU A - TU ACTIINUE - AJ AX. By 
F. A. PALKY, M.A. Ilfs. 

TACITUS.— The ANNALS. By tho Rev. 

r. Fiiorr. 15a. 

TERENCE. ByE. St. Jom Parky, M.A. 

Price lbs. 

VERGIL. By the late Prof. Oontxgton, 

M A. Revised hv Pmfcaaor XK'j’TLitsHii , t Corpus Pro- 
fe&sor of Latin at Oxford. 

Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and GEOTlftlC* Fourth 
I'dillon. With Nl'W Memoir, and Tims** Eesayii oil 
Virgil's Comincnti.to a, Text, find Critic*. 1 1<*. 

% ol. II. The A.XE1D. UooLsi. to VI. Thlid Edition. 
Price 14 m. 

Vol. in. The JfiNElD. Books VII. to XII. Third 
Edition. Ms. 

Uniform with the above. 

A COMPLETE LATIN* GRAMMAR. 

T.y J. W. DOXALCON, Third Edition, 1... 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 

fillAPHY. Twenty-four Map* hv \V. IIiuiika and 
(1 cotton J.oico, M.A. New Edition, with Coloured 
Outlines. Ini|icrlnl Kw». I*«. <k| 

London i Whittaker * Co. 

CRITIC A.I> EDITIONS AND TEXTS. 

CATULLUS.- CRITICISMS aiul ELU- 
CIDATION* of CATULLUS. By n. A. J. Mt'Nuo, 
M.A., Fellow of Ti.mty College, Catnhridgo, Editor of 
Lucretius. Demy 8vo. 7 m. bd. 

LEVY.— TITI LI VII HISTORIC. The 

drat Five Book*, with English Notes. By J. 
PnKNHRViiwUt. Tenth Edition. Post fivo. roan, h. 
Or Books L to III. 3s. ad. 1 V. and V. 3s. fid, 

OVID. — f. OVIDII NASONIS 

1TE1WTDEB XIV. Edited, with Introductory Preface 
end Encliah Note*, by Arthur 1\w hpii, M.A.. Pro- 
fvMOT or Latin at Trtahj College, Dublin, th mj »vo. fis. 

PROPERTIUS. —SEX . ACRE LI I rRO- 

FERTII CAltMINA. The Elegies of Vropcrtin*. wltli 
Kngllsh Notes. By F. A. Palky, M.A. bocund Edition, 
Svo. doth, 3s, 

THUCYDIDES— The HISTORY of the 

PELOPONNESIAN W \R. With Votes and a careful 
Si, J,**! 0 ® <*£ M** f* 0 Cambridge Manusrrints.and of Ute 
Aldlnd and Junttoe Edith nn. By the Ute Hr 


Aldin* and untine Edith n*. By the Ute Hioiiahd 
bHiLtKTo, M. Fellow of St. liter’s College, Cam- 
bridgt. Book 1. 8vo. as. art. nookU.te.art. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 

LDllledby Walkwil I thick vt>l. gvo. doth. W*. 
k. — --CA jMJ.IK, LUCRETIUS, VlKUILITTfl. 
i raoPiytTUw. Dvrbuifl. iiokaticn, 

;§g*cZidl>^ , ' PuU8A '» U8 ' 



CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 

Being mainly the Texts of the BIBLIOTHECA CL VWTCA 
Kurt the GllAMM AH-SCIUKIL CLAbMlCn. bmull Hvo. 
neatly bound, with ;cd edgea. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pat.et, M.A. 

Price 3s. 

CdGSAR Do BELLO QALLIC0. By 

O. J.OSM. M A. ft. 

CICERO De SfiNECTUTE et Be AMI- 

CmA.^el^SIMliTOl.iE SEI.JECT.K. By O. 1-l'V.i 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In 

V.rrem), By O. r.o.vn, M.A. 5*. (id 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Palby, M.A. 

3 vols. each 3s. (Wl. 

HERODOTUS. By J. G. Biakisixt, 

11.U. t voir. 7i. 

HUMERI ILIAS. I.— XII. By F. A. 

l'Al.KY. M.A. ft. IW1. 

HURATIUS. By A. J. Mtci.EA.Ni:, M.A. 

Brice %». 6d. 

JUVENAL et PERSIUS. Bv A. J. Mac- 

1F.AMK, M.A. U.AI. 

LUCRETIUS. Bv H.A.J. Mc.nro, M.A. 

I'riee ft. Ad. 

SALLUST! CRISP f C.VTILINA ot 

J1JGIJHT11A. By («. Ltijtu, M.A. Is. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By E. A. Palky, NJ.A. 

Price 3s. Od. 

TERENTI CO.M<EUI/E. By Professor 

WAGNKtt. 3«, 

THUCYDIDES. By J. 0. Donaldson, 

D.l). 2 vols. 7«. 

VEROILIUS. Prof. J. Coxington, M.A. 

Price 3s. fid. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. 

By 3. V. MA«MicnAKL, 11 A. ft. <«L 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A Scrlos of Greek and Latin Authors, with Unglieh Notes, 
eililnl hy eminent Scholurs j caprLiully adaptod fur use lu 
Public aud Graunnor HcIukiU. Fcp. bvo. 

C/ESAU De BELLO UALL1CO. By 

Gkoiujk Long, M.A. Nuu Edit Um, as. r.J. 

CAESAR. — Books IV. ami V., separate, 

price is. fid. 

CAESAR. — Boohs I. — III. With Notes 

Air Junior Classes. Hy O. Loxu.M.A. Ss. Bd. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 

PP.KTtUS. RtlcrU-d Com. Edited hy ttw IW. A. 11. 
\V itiTlsi. vw, lute Hfnil-Mastur oi Bury SL Edmunds 
Si bool, and P. N. Suttov, II A. With Short Bio- 
graphical Notice* ul the Poet*. 3s. Od. 

CICERO.— Do SENECTUTE, Do AMI- 

CITI A. nnd SELECT EPISTLES. By 0. 1 .QM 1 , ll.A. 
New Gilition, ts. fxl. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By the late Rev. 

J. F. MAcMrrntKL, IJcnil-Vfaxur ot‘ the Grammar 
School, Kipoti. 2 *. r,d. 

HOMER. — ILIA I). Books I.— XU. By 

F. A. Palky, M.A. fls.cd. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J.Maclkant:,M.A., 

late Heart* Master of King Gdwunr* School, Ontli. With 
a Short Life. Hcvf-ifil Kdition, i»i. i»tl i or Purt t. ()DKS, 
3». ad. i Part II. SATIUKS and KPlSTLliS, 3 s. od. 

JUVENAL.— SIXTEEN SATIRES (Ex- 

M A '' 1<l ' a Sel, “ 1 “ tlf Tllnlty 

MARTIAL. — SELECT EPIGRAMS. By 

F. A. Pamct. M.A., and the lato W. II. Stonr, Scholar 
of Trinlt^College. Gumbrulge. Willi Life of tho Poet. 

OVID.— Tho SIX BOOKS of tho FASTI. 

By F. A. Pai.ey, M.A. New Edition, Ss. 

SALLUST.— OATILIXA and JU- 

(lUrtTlIA. Ntw Edition. By F. U. Fua/kr, M.A. 
Follow of Trinity Col lege, Cambridge. [J** , ,„j. 

TAOITCJS. — GERMANIA and AGRI- 

COLA. By the late Hev. P. Frost, Fellow of bit. John’s 
College, Cambridge* 3* 6d. 

VIRGIL.— BUCOLICS, GF.ORGTCS, and 

JKNttll). BooM I., -TV, Abridged from Profe-sor 
(kinington’s Edition by Bov. J. (i. Surpi'aud, D.C.L. 
Price 6*. 6d. 

VIRGIL.— JENEID. Rooltg V.— XII.— 

Abrldgetl ftrom FroAmor Conlugton's Edition hy Prothsaor 
U.NKTTLV8HIP, snd W, Waunmu, Ph.D. M.fid. 

Or, In 9 separate volumes, each Is. Od., as follow* j 

isLRE&.iX. i»dX. -«JIE11). XL «nd XII. 

XENOPHON.— The ANABASIS. With 


* in « fumiiiwi uwu «■• w., mm imiuwv 2 

S' ffl ^vrEVifi^S 

JbNKID, V. and VL-4SNEI0. VII. and V1XI.- 


Uy the late J. F. 
Grammar School, 


Life, Itinerary, Index, and % Maps. 
MacMichael, Head-Master of the 
Ull^on. KevUed Bdltioo, at. 

Or, tn 4 separate volumes, each Is. fid., os follows j 

M 5 S 5 *-ybS«H 


GRAMMAB-8CHOOL CLASSICS 

(continued). 

XF.NOPHON. — The CYROPjEDIA. 

Edited by G. M. Ocmihaw, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, es. 

XENOPHON. — The MEMORABILIA. 

Edited by PancrvAf. FnoaT. M.A., late Fallow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. «e. fid. 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 

G HA PHY. By W. ITuohks and O.lXHW. M.A. Con- 
tuiuiug 10 •« looted Mai*s. New EdltUu. Imperial »vo. 
Price Os. ^ 

London t Whittakkr At Co. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Serifs of ClsMlcal Texts. Annotated by well-known 
Schukin, with a *|ieclal Vie* t«> the rvgulrcnwnr* of 
llpivr Forms In Public School* or of UuWersJty Students. 
Ciown Kvn. 

ARISTOPHANES.— The TEAOE. By 

¥. A. Talby, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES. —The ACIIARNI- 

ASS. Il> V. A. l’Al.KY. M.A. 4> M. 

ARISTOPHANES. — Tho FROGS. By 

F. A. P.LliY, M.A. 

CICERO.— The LETTERS to ATTICUS. 

Book I. With au £**ay on the Chnraettr of the Writer. 
\,lati 


Jate of Tiinlty College, Fellow uf 

.... Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Heron d Edition, 
Kevised, 4*. fid. 


By A. PriKTOR, M.A 

Hi. * “ 


DEMOSTHENES— De FALSA LEG A- 

TIOJffK. By thr lata II. Sfilt.LKTo, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter’* College, Cambridge. Filth Edition, ft*. 

D KMOSTH E N E S.— Tho ORATION 

against the LAW of 1.F.P1TNF.S. By B. W. Bkathox, 
M. A.. Fellow of Pembroke College. Third Edition, .1*. ltd- 

P LATO.— The AFOLOG Y of lSOC RATIOS- 

and CBITO. By W. Wauxku, Ph.D. Seventh Edition, 
price 4*. fid. 

PLATO.— The PIT /EDO. By W. Wagner, 

Ph.D. Bevcnth Edition, &• fid. 

PLATO. —The PROTAGORAS. With an 

AnalyM*. By \V. AVaytk. M.A . Ut* Profe«*w of Crcrk 
at University College, lAinduu. Fourth Edition, JUvucd, 
price 4*. fid. 

PLATO.— The EUTHYP1IRO. By O. II. 

Wbm.r, M.A., Scholar of 8t. John'* Collego. Oxford r 
A viUuut- Master at Merchant Taylor's School. Hcrmd 
Edition.:!*. 

rijATO. — Tho EUTIIYDEMUS. By 

Q. II. WCLLfi, M.A. 4s. 

PLATO.— -The REPUBLIC. Books I. and 

II. ByQ.TI.WBi.L8. M.A. 3'. fid. 

PLAUTUS.— The AVLULARIA. By^V. 

WAONX 1 , Ph.l>. Third Edition. 4». firl. 

PLA UTUS. — The TH LXl ) MM US. 3y 

W. Wao.nkh, Ph.D. Thlnl lMitnm. 4% w. 

PLAUTUS. — The MKNvEOiJMEI. By 

W. WaiinKii, PIlD. 4s. 60. 

SOPHOOLIS TRACHINLE. By A, 

PitKTou. M. A., Fellow of Hi. Catherine’s College. Cam- 
bridge. 4*. fid. 

TERENCE. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

Horond Edition. 10s. fid. 

THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By 

F. A. r M.KY, M A. Rccuiul Eddhm, Kevised, 4* Oil. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. 

DoruAit, M A.. Fellow of St. Juhu’N Cnlltye. Cambridge i 
Prole *a ur uf Latin in (£uuvu * College, JR- Bunt. n. 

[Ji-U pubUthed. 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH 

JSTOTES. 

Sclent Portion* of the Oreck and Latin Author*, with Intro - 
durtton and Vote* for Yuuusc StuiU-nt*. Tho 'IV xt* uro 
thuM 4 of the " Bibllolhroa Clamlea” and the ”C«rnmin.«r- 
l^hoi>l Cla**U».” Fi*p. fivo. U. fid. each, except the 
*• lun," pnr« 2 p„ and limner, Book 1 . price 1*. 

.ESCHYLUS. By F. A. Palky, Jtf.A. 

PUnMKTtlKUH VlMCTUS. SEPTEAC COSTKA 
TIIKUAS. AGAMEMNON, PKKS.«, F.UMKMDKS. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Palky, M.A. 

^AIA’KSTIS, MKDKA, IllPPOI-VTCrt. HECUBi 
BACClIAi, ION OKJiSTKS, mtliNJSbJi, 

TUOADU^. HKHCULf.fi FCKKNS. 

SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Palky, M.A. 

tEDIPUH TYKANNU3, (EDI PUS COlAlNEl'S^ 
ANTIGONE. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Book L By F. A. 

Palky. Aa. Is. 

TERENCE. By W. NVagnur, Ph D. 

A N01UA. HAUT0NTU4OKU.MEN0S, VUOIUIIO* 
ADELPUUL 

CICERO. By the late Geohok Long, M.A. 

DE AMIC1TIA. DE SENECTUTE, SELECT 
EPISTLES. 

OVID. — SELECTIONS from tlio 

A MORES, TB1STIA. HKROIDF.^. and METAMOR- 
PHOSES. By A. J. MAIK.KAXK, M.A. 

For separata Books of Ciesnr. Virgil, nnd Xenophon, 
see " G romm or- School Ciosilcs," 

London * Woittakke * Co. 
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KESSRS. MCIELLAI & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Undflt tho Joint F.dltnrdilp W IlUXI.EY, 

ROSL Oe. and BALFUL'K fsThUAlU. l*mo. Ulua- 
trated.eorh I*. 

INTRODUCTORY. llv 1W. hi xi.kv, P.B.S. 
CHEMISTRY. By Ft if. I'.lt.S. Willi 

Questions. ' f 

PHYSIOS. By l'rof. It. Stm» art, F.R.S. With 

tlaMttom, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ahchtivald 
c»*l Kin, F.H.S. With Qm «llov 
GEOLOGY. lly Ait* mi’.M.n Giimr, F.R.S. 
PHYSIOLOGY. JU M. At. Fi^nsii, M.D., 

ASTRONOMY. By J. N. L.»w\ i.r, F.R.S. 
BOTANY'. By Sir J. 1>. 11-oMut, K.C.S.T., 

F R 8 

LOGIC.’ llv W. Sr\,M.) v Jkvono, F.R.S., 

M A., I.r, D. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, lty W. 8. Jevons, 

F.R.S. 

**• 0*1 rp« t-i ‘oli nr. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

AGRICULTURE : Khun nt.irv Lessons in thw 

Science nf AgrUoUural P- Jet.-; • IJy P»uf. H. Taanrk. 
1'rlt o Ms. bd, 

ASTRONOMY. By J. X. I.«-kvkr, F.U.S. 

With TUimtratimi*. fa hi. Ql'l LIONS, M. fid. 

BOTANY. By Brol. Oini.n, F.K.S., F.I..S. 

With Itluvtratlon*. !«• ad. 

C1IEMI8TKY . By Prof. Rom ok, F.R.S. With 

JIluaLration*. 4a. Gd. 

CHEMICAL J'HOIJl.K M4 adapt* d to the : same. Uy 
Frol. I'liultPE. With KKV, fa. 

CHEMISTRY : Owens iViloge Junior Course of 

iTrartlial (Uifinifltry. By 1’. JonM. Pn*tuce by Prof. 

ROM O*. fa lid. 

CHEMISTRY, QUESTION'S on. By Fkascm 

JnMat. Iftino.fe. % 

ELECTRICITY mill MAGNETISM. By Prof. 

Sii.VAVm P. Thompson. Ill nut retell, 4., wl. 

ARITHMETIC o £ ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

By H. K. Day, M. Pu«t rtvo. fa. 

LOGIC, Dedavtivo and Inductive. By W. 8. 

JfcVOXN, LL.D., M.A., F.H.P. 3fl. M. 

PHYSIOLOGY. Bv Prof. Uuxt.kv. P.R.S. 

With llluatrutlona, 4*. fid QUESTION!*. K (.<1. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY fit r BEGINNERS. 

By M. O. FaVYOTT. With QUF.STKLYS. fa. 6.1. 

rm sics. By Prof. B. Sit.wakt, F.R.S. With 

Uliiitratlonfl, 4... r>il. QUKSTfl iNM, fa. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY tor BEGINNERS. 
By I. Tninu kthii, M.A.. F.118. P»rt I. PKOPGJl- 
TIF.S OF SOLID AND ILUID B«*I>IKS, 3*. fid.- 
ParUI. BOUND, LIGHT, and BEAT. to. fid. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Auchuiald 

Okikiw. K.us. with lUiwtrallona. *«. fid. QUES- 
TIONS, D. fid. 

CLASS- B(X>K of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 

Ci.AtiKK. M. A., F.U.8.. I'.K S. With Maps. :U. 

A SHOUT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
181, A NOB. By Joinr Rii?imu> Gniusv and Ai.n.g 
sropMim* Gukkx. With jh Muivi. 

ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By A. Mar- 
shall, M.A., and Mauy I*. Mail-wall. l*op. hvq. 
Ya. fed. 

BOUND: an Elemmtnrv Tientise on. Bv Dr. 

W. II. Stone. Illu.tri.bsd.VoJ. 

STEAM : »n Klcmentary Treatise on. Jlv 

J. PlfiHltY, C.E 4a.Wl. 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY'. 

By Prof. Mk-iiaki. Fd-mh, M a. EK S„ and J. N. 

I.a»»Lky.M.A., F.H.S. 6s. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY : im intr •dilution to the 

Study of Nature. Uy Pivf. ((I'ai.kv, P.lt.S. With 

UlufllrAtion*. flu. 

ANTH Rt»POLOGY : nn Introduction lo the 

Study of Man and CMllrntiun. 1J»' E. B. Tylow, 
F.A.8. With uumcroii* 1 Ilium ptmni. 7., rtd. 

THE S’l’U DENT’S FLORA or th*- BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By Hir J. D. IIuokru, K.C.S.I., K.lt.S. 
I'mt ifNi.Od. 

ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. Bv Prof. Huxley, 

, IMt.fi.. u dated by |l. N. Mautin. Nt 15., D.Sc. oc. 

ELEMENTARY EMBRYOLOGY'. Bv Prof. 

M. HiBT«U, V.lt.H , and tlu 1 lnt*> F. •»!, liM.Koi it. 
fitfond Edition, ltiv|n<d and Edu«d by a. Skih^wiok 
and W. illiAPK. 10 a i.d. 

HEAT: an Elementary Treat iso. Bv Prof. 

P. o. Tait. F.H.S K. I Xcurfff 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOF of CHEMICAL 

TMEOKY. By Prof. W. R^xhat. C Vrm /// mu/*, 

MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Bv 
Kt. Hon. IIkmhy Tawcftt, M.P., V.K.S. 12a. 
STUDIES in DEDUCT! V E LOGIC : a Monual 
Sir Studenti. By W.Stanlf.v Jk\o>h, LI..I)., M. A.., 

v. R.a. o«. 

THE PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE : n Treatise 

an laiitlo atd Scientific Method. By W. STavlky 
Juvoxrt. LLP., F.H.S. »i. <Xl. 

A SHORT HISTORY of tlio ENOUSII 
PEOPLE. By J. H. Oukrn. With M-w*. ft.-, a*. 6,1 
t A nt> it! Jiflh 17iOutmul. 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY | MM >d«n 
Agihm. By C. W. A. Tait. Cfo.,iwi,iu C. 
READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Edftrtl by J. R. „«■*•». 3vo1». OloWsvo. bU. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. Rv E. A. Pukk- 

«a», DX’.t. With Mat.. Crown 9»i>. «*. 

MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. TVelv* Horts 

In Two ,1,^. I. Uqt put «o .evil Wl. , II. l*u,i 

AGr’iCIILTDRE, tho ALPHABET of the 

PHIKCIPLFfi oft bcliui a FJrrt Lvmsoii Book on Agri- 
culture fnr HchOnls By Prof. IlBNUY TANVKtt. tkU 
Second Book, Is. Third Book, is. 


A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED READING- 
BtlUKH. 

THE GLOBE RF, AUERS. A New Series of 

ltradlnif-’U'tok* lor fitandarrls l. to VI. So lock'd, arranged, 
amr Cfhtrd by A. F. Ml'kjson. wok mi time EiictiwU 
Must or of tiro Ahcrdn n Grammar School. WtchUrl^uiul 
illustrations. (tl>>l»c0vu. 

Primer I. lift jip.) ad. I U<x>k III. <!W3 pp.) Is. M. 

l rlinur 1 1. (la |ip.> 3d, i llook 1 V. (35K pji.J U. SHl. 

Book I. (Wl (ip.) 6d. I 111 Aik V. nil, pp.) fa. 

Book II. < Uki |ij».) '.kh | Unok \ I. MV* up.) fa. f*d. 

. To inert th** r^nfrcmriiti nffho Nr» Code a Soiic^ **f 
RUilRTkll ULOUK HK.VDLUS” aro in the |irrsw and 
will bv ready Immediately. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 

M ACM 1 L LAN \S ft E A D I N(i- BOOKS. 

Trlmcr (IM pp.) lHmo. M. 

Hunk I. tor Stundiml 1. <•«) pp.) 18mo. 4d. 

Ttmik M. lorStiindunl 11. « 1 14 |,|». » 1 mhk>. b»1. 

Book III. fur Stnudard 111. (160 pp 1 iMinu M. 

Book 1 V. for Ntamlunl IV'. (iTrt pi*-> tMuo. Gd. 

Ilook V. for Shut. laid V. ClsO pp.) IHnm. h, 

Hook VI tor HUtrdi»rd V 1. (430 pp.) crown 8ro. fa. 

SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOP. TIIL NF.W CODE. 

GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD 

A I ID OHS. 

COWPKH.-TASK: An fSnNtlr tojawuh THU, F^q.; 
TlIKK'INII M. iii a llcv.rw ni‘ thr ‘m'IiooI 4 i mid tli" 
1USTOHY OF JOHN (.111. 1*1 N. hdttvd. with Notes, by 
Wlf t 1 \M IlKMI IM. HI). 1* 

L VAIli (t llAKM-.M). _ 1' U.ES FUO>l SJIAK- 
Bl’EAKE. Ediivd.wiih PivQce, b-, A. AlNt.Kft, M.A. *.'<* 
HTOTf -hill W\I,TKK).-f.\Y OF THE LAST 
MlNSL'KEl,, mid the I.ADY OF TIlE LAKE. Edited 
l»> FltAN. IK TntXFll 1* ll.lJIlVI K, Im 

M.V11MION, and tltu LolU) oF THE lfiLF.fi. Uy 
the mirn«' Editor. Im 

GOLDSMITH OF WAKEFIELD. With 

ft M, in ill i ( (Jn'fb-iiiith l»» Piolt'O'ir M \s*-i*s. In. 

. rilEUllLHK EM’S OAKLAND l liO Vt THE BEST 
POETS Selected ami arranged by CovKhViiY Pat- 
McUK. fa 

A IJooK OF GOLDEN DELDS OF ALL TIMES 
AND ALL co UN J’HIES. Uaihvred and uarratul anew 
by CUAHI OTTK M. \<I«HK. fa. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 

Eilltfd hr JOHN RICHARD IrKHKN. I 81110 . each U. 

KNGL1SH GRAMMAR, llv K. Morris, LL.D. 
KXKRCISKS on MORRI.m’S I’ll I MLR of EXG- 

MHU (i HAMM AIC. By Jons WcnlKltKi.l., M A. 

LM.L18U GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. 

Mouttro, 1.1, 1>. .ml II. IIom i n. 'l.A. 

KNGLISI) COMPOSITION. By I’rof. Niciiol. 
KNGLISII LITKRATUUIi. By Sropmni* 

IlUonKr. 

SI1A KSPF.RU. By Prof. D*.wi»rx. 

GREEK LITER vi’URE. By l»r«»f. Jehh. 
HOMER. Bv Right lion. \\\ K. Gladstonf.. 
IMIILOLOGY. By J. I* file, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Gi:oi;uk Grovl. 

With Maps. 

CLASSICAL GF.0GRA PHY. By II. F. Tozkr, 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. p. Mahaffv, 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Bv A. S. Wilkins, 

M A. 

EUROPE. By K. A. Fkkkman, D.C.L. 

(i Iii; ECE. By C. A. F y ffk, M.A. 

ROME. By M. Chkic.htox, M.A. 

FRANCE. " By 0. M. V**x(o:. 

•'** Others to billow. 

FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL BOTANY. 

jl) (J, T. Bktt uv. i,w*o. in. 

A PRIMER uf ART. By John Colli* k. 

Hint, Is 

PRIMER of riAXOFOUTE PLAYING. By 

Fiianklin Taylor. EdiUd by Sir G houo k C»UO\ k, 
D.C.L. lHino. 1«. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 

By llRNnr Tajakii. F.c.s. ihuio n. 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT nn.l COOK- 

F.ltv. With an Appendix of lleci uned by (.!»« Teai'hou 
of the National fieho«)l of Cookery. Compiled by \\ . 11. 
TKiiKTHXlldt. lniuo. Is. 

TIIE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Compiled 

and Arranged by C. £. OiJTHUlK Wttf.UT. ISrno. in. 

ON TEACHING : if 4 Ends and Means. A Honk 

for Tcaehen aud Parent*. By Prof. II. Calokqwoo Li. 
Price to. fid. 

HISTORICAL COURSE. 

Rdltcil hy E. A. TIIEEMAN, DC.l. 

GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HIS- 

TORY. Bv K. A. Fhkkman, D.C.L. With hlup*. 
Prlip :»a. (Wl. 

ENGLAND. By E. Thompson. With Maps. 
Prh’« fa. Hd. 

SCOTLAND. By M.uicAr.r:r MacAuthuu. 

IT ice fa. 

ITALY. By \V. H unt, M.A. With Map, 3s. 6d. 
GERMANY. By Javiks Simk, M.A. fls. 
AMERICA. By J. A. Doylk. With Maps. 

Price 4*. 6d. 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Pa*sk. 

Price 44. Od. 

FRANCE. By 0. M. Xosait . ' With Maps. 

Prir. 'An. ftl. * *,* OUtvr. lo follow. 

ENGLISH. 

A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. 

AllHOTT. f.“. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited lty 

Frof. IIalhi. 4a. ©d, 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCJDKHCil. By Dr. ft. Mokum. %. 


tiie 


ENGLISH— • 

HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 

thv Suma. fa. Ad, 

ON tli, STUDY of WORDS. By ArchbWxip 

Taaaru. in. ., 

ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT.' - 

Sorno Author, ft,. 

SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, 

T/rfed formerly lu Sense* Different from the Pi’wcnt. Uy 
the Sauwt. fa. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCH(K)L CI.A8- 
files. Flitted hy O. F.roftSK Fa*»naujiT. Wmo. 
COBNKn.Mi.~LR C1D. Fiddyd by Q. K, t'AMSApMT r 
Prb’fi Is. 

MoLIfiKE J.ES FEMMES SAVA STEfi. Edited by 
Vi. KftftFASXAi’HT. I*. 

MDIftiEKE — Lfc; MISANTHROPE. Edited bj Q. E. 
Fasn ACUT. |h. 

MOLlEitE. -1/AVAUF.. Edited by L.M, MobiAUTX . 

-1.K Ml2 DEVIN M ALGRlt LUI. Edited 

hy G. K FAKNAt'HT. D. 

Mi M.1FUE. -1/i’i DOF HO ECUS OKNTlhUOMMF.. 

Uy Jj. M. Mom Ai;rr. flu th * 

SANDEAU.-M ULLE. VE LA SEIf/UKKE. By 
II. V. STKKL. l/rt th' firm*. 

GEOUfii: SAND.-liA MARE AU DlAllL.fi. 

E,lil«*il by W. K. Ri shku., 1*. 
fiOF/niF.. - vou B1CULIUUNGEN. Edited by 

If. A. Uri.i.. M.A. fa. 

HEINE. SELECTIONS FROM PROSE WORKS. 

Edited b\ C. Cm.nRi k. fa. fid. 

SCUIU,E'n._l>.lF. JUNtfFHAir VON ORLEANS. 

Edited bv JfmKIMI (lu^TU U?K. fa. (id. 

SCUlLLtiK. - MAUJ A STPAIIT. Edited by 
C. Shbi.ihin, M.A. ml. 

T;il LAND'S BALLADS and ROMANCES. Selection*. 

Edited by (i. E Faknaciit. 1*. 

VOI.TA1 HE. ..Oil ARLES XII. Edited by (). E. 
Fans At 'TIT, I In tltt **.•*«. 

*»* A Prus pectus nf thla Series will bo aeat ou iipplleatum 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By 

Evtokxn Fasnacht. Fma \tar. Is.; Second A ear, 
1*. fid. 4 Third Year, fa fid. 

THE TEACHER’S COMPANION to PRO 

GKESS1VE FKENCH CoDilHE. Third Year. 11} tho 
fiaina. 4s. fid. 

PROGIl KSSI VF, FRKNTII P.ICADLR. By the 

iitiTii; Autliur. First Year, fa. fid. ; Sucomi Year, fa. fid. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS'- By 

the Same. Crown nvo. ,ta, i.d. 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By tho 

Same. Flrat Ytar, 1*. rtd. j Sirond Year, to. 

THE ORGANIC METHOD of STUDYING 

LANGUAGES. Uy the Same. I. FKEXCIi. 3*. 011 

FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By II. 

CorimtovK Ilmvtw, M.A. Iiinv. l*. 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. Bv G. Ma*40>. iR 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Prof. Wimxisv 

and A. H. Luamtar. 7*.tkl.. UEHM AN -ENGLISH 
PART. fa. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Trof. Whitney. 

Pi ii.e f*. 6d. 

GERMAN REAPER. Bv the S.amo. f,s. 
HANDBOOK in MODERN GREEK. Hr E. 

Vincent arc* 1 G. Dickhon. «*. 

ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 

Uy l)r. MACLEAN. 

A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 

TOHY, 4*-«d- 

A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 

HISTORY, fa. fill. 

A CLASS-BOOK of th« CIIUKCH CATE- 

Chism. i. on. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of tho CATECHISM. 

With Heripturti Proof*. 6d. 

A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

lit mo. prtre 1*. fid*, each, 

Tho fallowing Elementary Hook*, edited with Introduc* 
Lou*. Note*, and YtMJADULAKIKSLarc ready : 

CiESAlL — The GALLIC WAR. Book I. Ihr 

A. S. WAbrOl.*. M.A. * 

TH E GALLIC W Ail. Book* II. and UL By W. G. 

Rl'THKHKOllIh M. A, 

THE GALLIC WAR. Srenea from Booka V. and VI. 
By C. CoiftiiterK, M.A. 

EUTBOPIUS. By W. Wecot, M.A., and 

C. o. Dwiai). 

HOMER.— JLIAD. Book XVIIL The ARMS 

Of ACHILLES. Hy S. K. J vukm, M.A. [ Hrady. 

Voj’a lie b auy in pr*p'i* mwh. 
ODYSSEY. Book I. By Kev. Jon* Bajsn, M.A.. ftud 
A. 8. WAlftPObE, M.A, 

QjLAP . Book I. By the aamo Editor. 

[Yiorly rtndv. 

HORACE.— ODES. Books I. to IV. By T. E. 

PaOlK, M.A. Eachl*.Od. (AYmfy. 

VooA 9 triftA|UKg to Booka II. and HI. in preparation. 

LIVY, Book 1. By Rev. IL M. Stephexsox, 

TliE 1 IANNIUALIAN WAR. Being (tort of the Slat 
end Wnd Book* of LI v v. adapted for the uae or Ufigiiiaer^ 
by O. C. Macaulay, M.A., 

OVID.— SELECTIONS. By E. a .Kuuck- 

utmaa.M.A. [ittwiy. 

VoeASOLAiti inpftpurdltfl'i. 

TIBGID.— ^NEID. Hook I, By A. S^Vai, 


n l 
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XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book I. B* 

A8.WaU0U>,I(.A. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 

* (continued). 

iftmo. li. each. 

ClCfcdEfS^LECT LETTERS. By Rev. 0. E, 
EURIPIDES. — HECUBA. By Rev. John Bond, 

It. A., tend A. 8. WALPOLK, hi. A. 

HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VI I. au«l 

Via. the Expedition of X«rw. lly A. H. COOKB, 

HORACE.— SELECTIONS from the SATIttfeS 

and EPI8TLE*. By Rev. W. J. V. IUkviu, M.A. 

PLATO.— EUTHYPHRO ami MEXEXENUS. 

By 0. E. OOAYXfli M.A. 

THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. From 

Cnlllnuf to ColllmaRbu#. Sck'otod and edited by tho 
Bov. HWIBBttT X YX ASTON. M.A. 

TERENCE.— 8CEKK8 from tho ANDBIA. 

By I. W.OovyuH, M.A. 

TIIUCTDlbES. Book IV. Chapters 1-1 1. 

The Capture of ftahaeterta. lly C. F. G tt.wits, M.A. 
Bookl^ELEC'nUKH. By F. il. Cousuv. M.A. 

LMaurly mmlnt- 

VIRGIL.— GEORGIUS. Book II. By Kov. 

i. H. Skaur. M.A. 

•a* Utlicr Volume* to follow. 

CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Edited with Introduction*, Notes, Ac. 

JRSCUY LUS. — PE USAS. By A. O. Pkickard, 

M.A. 3*.0d 

C ATU LLU S.— SELECT POEMS. By F. P. 

fttMPKO.*, U.A. Or. 

CICERO.— -The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORA- 

TIOX. From the Germun of Halm. lly Pi of. John 
h. It. Mayor. ft. 

1HK CATIT.INK ORATIONS. Prom the German 
of IJ Al ii. Willi Additions by Prof. A. S. Wii.kixh, 
M.A. 3b tot. 

PKO rilBLIO SESTIO. By Rev. II. A. lloi.mtw 

PRO 1,K«E MAXIMA. After Haim. l»y Prof. 
A. ft. Wilkins. M. V ft. lid. 

I'Ho HOhClO A MV lit No, Afttr II41 M, by E. If. 
Donkin, M.A. An. ixl. 

DEMOSTHENES. —HE CORONA. By B. 

JLMUKK, M.A. NfW ntid Ht v’l-n'il 4s. B»l. 

ADVKRSL’S LKPT1M:.M. lly Rev. J. It Kixn, 
51 A 4 h. ted. 

THE FIRST PIUMPPIC. By Rev. T. QWATKIV, 
M.A. 3 h.iM. 

EURIPIDES. — H1PPOLYTUS. By J. P. 

MMMFKY M. A.„ Mid J 11 U» UY. 3a Cd. 

IPHTtltiNIA. IN TAT.’JtlK. lly K. B. Enui.ami, 
M.A An. fld. 

MEDEA, lly A. W, VrnriAM,, M.A. 3a. fld. 

llOMIfiR.— ILIAD.— The STORY of ACHIL- 

LES. By J. II. Pratt, M.A., and Wai.tkh I.EAF, 

ODYHSEY „ The TR HUMPH of ODVSSEUS. Books 
XXL— XXI V'. By 8. ti. Hamilton, M.A. 3s. Cl. 

HORACE. — The ODES. By T. K. Paof, M.A. 

Prii«ft Honks I., II., uml IV.. itrtmnitrly.;*. cneb. 

T1IK SATIRES, lly All TH H 1*4 1 WfcH, M.A. «*. 

JUVENAL.— SELECT SATIHKS. Bv Prof. 

,1.K U.tl.v.uu Mutliw X. HU.1XI. b.Cd. -\n .XVI. 
Price It. «<1. 

JUVENAL. For Schools By E. G. Hardy, 

M.A. ft. 

LIVY, nooks II. ami JIT. 

StHI'HIIN'-OV M A- ft. 

Ilitikk XXL uml XXI T. By W. W. IMPtert M.A. 6s. 

LYSIAS.— SELECT ORATIONS. By E. S. 

8m. , i:vsi:uair, M.A. to. 

MARTI AL.-SKLKOT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. 

H. M. Snai’H rnkon, M.A. m, 

OVID— FASTI. Bv O. II. ITai.lam, M.A. Ah. 

11 K KOI DU VI KPIbXULdS XIII. By E. 8 . Siiock- 
BVRULt, M.A. 4*. Gd. 

PLAUTUS.— MILES GLORIOSUS. Bv Prof. 

K. Y. Tt RUKLIi. ft. 

PLINY’S LETTERS. Book III. Bv Prof, 

Iff 4 w ft h Elfr uf Hlny by O. IT. IIkmualL, 

PLUTARCH.— LIFE of TIIEMISTOKLES. 

^ By Be?. U. A. IIouiui, I. 1..1I, to. 

PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEC IKS of. By 

J. P.POIIKMtK.M.A, 

SALLUST.— The 0 ATI LINA & JUGURTI1A. 

By C. MKBfmi.K. J». D. In. flrl. Separately, enrh 'in. 04. 
CATIMnX By A. M. Cook, M.A. l/.i fft jwvm. 

TACITUS.— AGIIICOLA and (IERMAN1A, 

By A. J. Cut’ non. M. A.. »od VP. J. Buoounut. M.A. 
^MfiStTES^L By.hr.ame. *«. 
TERENCE. — HAUTON TIMORL’MENOS. 

By£. 8^ ittUCKftURau, M.A. 3a. ; with Xrans’.itfhm, 
By Rev, .foils 1102V D, M A.. and A. S. 

THUCYIMOKS. Bodk* VI. and VII. B, tho 
But. JP. Boost, M.A. to. 

V1RCIU— jENEJLI) U. and III. By K W. 

nowaos, M.A. to. 

XENOPHON^— U ELLEN ICA . Booki L and 

Vlir. By Prof. 
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leaving port, and to p&nirij the people who ueo 
them as a ifte&hs of making profit. 

This machinery Mr; Chamberlain proposes to supply in 
the for in of a Court, to be formed of one representative of the 
Bdftfrd of Trade and one delegate of the shipowners in each 
port;* .When both agree their verdict will be without appeal, I 
but iq jape of disagreement either party can refer the question " 
to a Commission. With superfluous good-nature, 

Mr. OSsMlmftibAXM informed his hearers that if they did not 
like his plan, they might refuse to accept it; In that ease 
he would withdraw it at once. The offer might be made 
with perfect safety, since few shipowners are likely to prefer 
the present * cumbrous and slow system of Board of 
Trade inspection to that proposed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Ifr is early to decide Anally on the pro- 

liable merits of this promised Court of First Instance, 
and it may be taken for granted that more than one will 
* have to be established in some ports ; but, on tbe whole, it 
looks as if it ought to work rapidly and withont friction or 
red-tape. The new Merchant Shipping Bill is to bo re- 
ferred to the lucky Grand Committee on Trade, which will 
have another opportunity to show how well it can deal with 
« business measure. It will have the experience of the 
past Session to guide it, and the warning example of the 
fate of tlie Bankruptcy Act, which is already in working 
order, and is already accused of confounding existing con- 
fusion, to keep it in a modest frame of mind as to the 
probable good to be obtained by its exertions. 


SPAIN. . 


rpHE defeat of the Spanish Ministry is decisive; but it 
X is not yet certain whether the Moderate Liberals or 
the Conservatives will reap the fruits of victory. Sen or 
O a novas del Castillo and Sefior Sauasta wound up the ; 
dehate in elaborate speeches after the rupture between the ; 
Ministry and the majority of his hoarm had been fully 
disclosed. It is to be regretted that the Conservative i 
lender should have professed his readiness to accept in ' 
pertain contingencies either universal suffrage or tho im- 
practicable Constitution of 1869 ; but possibly admissions 
which appeal* to be dangerous may have been limited by tho 
context of bin speech. Unless a coalition takes place 
between Canovas del Castillo and Saoasta, it may, after 
all, be necessary for tho Kino to try a dissolution. The 
Republicans seem not to have acquired additional strength, 
notwithstanding tho internal differences of the supporters 
of the dynasty. From tho beginning of the confused 
debate which has occupied so many days, tho speech of 
the greatest Republican orator bos been expected with in- 
terested curiosity. Tho disappointment which seems to 
have ensued was not caused by any failuvo of rhetorical 
volubility or force. Seiior C a stelae has long been con- 
sidered by his countrymen, and by some foreigners who 
have heard him, the greatest speaker of his time and 
country. In fluency and readiness he is not even surpassed 
by Mr. Gladstone ; and Spanish taste approves of senti- 
mental and imaginative decorations which would scarcely 
bo tolerated in the House of Commons. Expositions of the 
inherent superiority to othor nations of the country to which 
an orator happens to belongwould possibly shock the modesty, 
as it would certainly jar against tho businesslike instincts, of 
an English assembly. The Spanish Parliament lias been en- 
gaged in discussing a motion which is nearly equivalent to a 
vote of confidence in the Government. It is not surprising 
that tbe debate should have extended beyond ordinary limits ; 
but it could perhaps Scarcely have been expected to include 
an exposition of the inherent pre-eminence of tttfi Lat in 
races. It is not stated whether Seflor Oastblak con- 
descended to such trifles as the question whether the pay of 
the army should 'be increased, or to, compare the- personal 
claims of different candidates for the office of Prime 
Minister. It would appear that the* Republican party, as 
frr m it is represented by Senqr GASTNLAk, is not disposed 
to ocquiesee lh ’ tbe continuance of the Mondrehy. Some 
members of the party have professed to tolerate a mode of 
they jtheoret&ally disapprove as long as 
5|i^l ini! 4 ltutions wero otherwise denfOCmttei It is 
M bis ^iretted that mie of the most eminent Republics n 
letvdera ^uldtMnlj 'another ^volUtfon ihdbpensAbic- ; 

■ Safi though 'w has roeentty compromised 
Aimkeff in the estimation of Et^lfshmen by his" drkpton 
tm&i&w tv, has always; been; deemed 
hotmet p^itirirtrt. An ektrav agantly copious writer 


and speaker nwessorily makes many mistakes; to cool 
observers of political matters, a passionate devotion to tho 
name of a Republic seems unintelligible and absurd ? but 
it is known that Continental Republicans are oftoii fimatay* ; 
and Castelae had before lhs into escapade in tho matter of 
Ireland never professed the JacoMniculcre&L On the only 
occasion of his active interference in politics, he earned just 
credit by his patriotic repudiation «f all tho professions and 
theories of his life. Having by ti strange series of events 
become the chief of a Republic which was rapidly tending 
to anarchy, the celebrated orator at once suppressed Parlia- 
mentary discussion, and ruled the country for some months 
as a self-appointed dictator. It was unfortunate that con- 
scientious scruples induced him after a time to revive an 
incapable Legislature, which was consequently soon after- 
wards, to the universal Satisfaction, turned out of doors’ by 
an honest general officer at the head of two or three 
regiments. .Since that time Seflor Oastblah has been 
content to maintain his former principles without seeking 
to precipitate violent change. From the condensed account 
of his recent speech, it is difficult to judge whether be 
thinks that tho time is emuo for a renewed attempt to 
establish the Republic. Some part of Iris invective seems 
to have been personalty directed against the King, and his 
prejudice against monarchy tempted him to commit tho 
gross impropriety of attacking the German EttfrisnoR. 

It is difficult to believe that the most, rhetorical of 
theorists seriously wishes to found a policy on lingual 
or ethnological relations. It is certain that Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, and, it may bo added, Roumanians, oil derive their 
language from the Roman conquerors of their respective 
countries. In Spain and France the original dialects have 
disappeared, except, as far as they are traced in the current 
language by sagacious philologists. The Italians, having 
no fotrbarous speech to be exterminated, may most pro- 
perly lie designated ns the inheritors of tho Latin name. 
Tho blue blood of which Spaniards were once proud flowed 
in the veins, not of Romans, but of Goths ; but it is 
true that the Northern tribes failed to change tho lan- 
guage of their subjects. It is enough for an orator to record 
points of likeness, said to overlook divisions and discre- 
pancies. Jn a certain sense the modified Latin tongue may 
bo considered a bond of union ; and perhaps sbme Spaniards 
may be gratified by the arbitrary assertion, not only that 
tho liatin race is not only siqierior to other Europeans, but. 
that it ought to bo allied against Teutons, Seandmavi*m.s 
and other alien populations. Nearly twenty years hav.? 
passed since a political projector, not less ingenious tta- 
rieuor Caatelae, used precisely the same assumptions and 
arguments for the suppression of a Republic and the substi- 
tution of an Empire. ■ Napoleon III., amongst other reason* 
for making an Austrian Archduke Emperor of Mexico, de- 
clared that the institutions which then prevailed in France 
were suitable to tho political wants of the Latin rac*\ The 
Indians, who form nine-tenths of the population of Mexico, 
were to become subjects of an Emperor, on no oilier ground 
than that those among them who had acquired any m ilL d 
language understood or spoke a dialect of Spanish, which, 
again, was a dialoct of Latin. Flourishes of this kind, u* 
far as they have any meaning, may be reduced to the ps o' 
position that France ought to be preferred to Germany, 
because it is at present a democratic Republic. It is tru.i 
that in Spain and in Italy «n ancTetjt dynasty is still seated 
on tho throne ; hut Republicans hope that the* nation which 
in its own judgment is tho head of llio Latin race will lmvo 
sufficient influence to transfer its own institution* to tlie 
allies whom Frenchmen are sufficiently ready to regiud a* 
dependents. It is in the hope of such a change tlm the 
glorification of tho Latin race is employed m a mode of pro- 
moting a Republic. 

At some point of his declamation it seems to have occurred 
to Senor Castrlar that, if the Latin races were to fo-iu 
a duster, of allied Republics, their Teutonic neighbours 
would be entitled or bound to enter into a hostile league 
of their own. English is a Low German language, 
and* according to the linguistic scheme of politics, the Eng- 
lish' nation is naturally united by a perai&nonl alliance with 
the German Empire. Beflor CaStelah, Living as little 
ground of quarrel with Germany as \tith England, wishes 
to confine his hostility to one of the two kindred Powers. 
; 4 ooording to lii$ doctrine, England and America ought, to 
help to keep Germany in check, though .in both countries a 
Teutonic language is tlnivcmiHy spoken. There is little 
Eatig&ibtion in cnticterag capricious rodomontade. Probably 
SeQor Caotblab may have had a definite purpose, and 
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he may have l»een uwlei stood by his audience. Through 
a cloud of words it is possible to discern a censure on the 
policy of the late Government, and especially on its share 
in the King’s visit to Germany. The Marquis of La V ecu 
I)B Armijo, who, as Foreign Minister, was officially 
responsible for the journey, replied to some of Honor 
Cab tklab’ s attacks, in accordance with the fact, that the 
honorary colonelcy of the celebrated Uhlan regiment was 
selected only because there happened t-o be no other 
vacancy. Neither the King nor his Minister intended to 
offer any slight to Fiance ; but in party contests it is usual, 
and perhaps not unjust, to impute to opponents the un- 
foreseen consequences us well as tbo deliberate purpose of 
their acts. 

Nothing can he further from the thoughts of any political 
party in England than to take part in any Latin or anti- 
Latin combination. The only English interest which is ; 
likely to bo affected by the Ministerial or Parliamentary 
contest in Spain is of a prosaic and practical nature. The 
commercial convention which had been provisionally con- 
cluded with Honor Gnjirz has since been disapproved by a 
narrow majority in the Council of State. The arguments for 
and against the measure were probably routined to a 
comparison of political forces, and the decision of the 
Council, which is a sLiGlv consultative body, is principally 
important as it indicat* s the comparative strength of par- 
ties. It seems that the Fusionists or followers of Haoahta 
control the Uouncil of State ; and it is, therefore, inferred 
that the policy of the late Foreign Minister will be revived 
now that iho present Government is defeated. Tho Marquis 
of La Vega J»k Aiimijo, whatever may bo his leanings toward 
Germany or France, or the Latin races, wrs always opposed 
to tho extension of commercial intercourse with England. 
His return to power would undoubtedly be fatal to tho Con- 
vention. It is possible that tho result iho present party 
contest maybe affected by the apparently irrelevant issue of 
favouml-nution treatment and of tho alcoholic standard. 
The Catalonians care more for the exclusion of English 
goods than for tho Latin races ; while tho wine-growers are, 
with good reason, anxious to facilitate tho exportation of 
their produce. A cm tain number of votes given on eco- 
nomic grounds may perhaps derange the calculations of 
party managers/ At this distance it is impossible to judge 
whether the wine-growers or the manufacturers possess 
greater Parliamentary strength. It is true that the opinion 
of the Council of State is not. binding on the Cortes ; but 
t here is some reason to fear that tho same party predomi- 
nates in both bodies. 


MINISTERS AND OPPOSITION. 

S OME important speeches have been delivered during 
the past week ; and it is observable that, on the whole, 
those delivered by the leaders of the Opposition have a very 
decided advantage, one much greater than in recent tourna- 
ments of the kind. It is true that only ono Minister of the 
first rank, Mr. Chamberlain, has spoken against the leaders 
of the Opposition in both Houses. For Sir Coaut.es Dilkk, 
who seems to have passed a singularly uncomfortable* 
. evening on Thursday in trying to gloss into decency the 
utterances of Mr. Too hold Rogers and Mr. Joseph 
Arch, can hardly be counted. But the difference referred 
to is not in mere number of guns or weight of metal ; 
it is in the spirit, aim, and rapidity of the firing. Mr. 
Chamberlain, at Newcastle, bad all the advantage of sym- 
pathetic audiences (save on one occasion, when ho did not 
talk politics) ; and the world has boon informed that ho 
tame specially to receive, and did receive, tho condolences 
and consolations of his party on the attacks which wicked 
men have lately been making on him. This should have 
Wen encouraging. But, whereas Mr. Chamberlain at his 
last appearance in public was, and was acknowledged to bo, 
emphatically cock-a-hoop, he was on Tuesday anil Wednesday 
not cock-a-hoop at all. lie told a legend about a little boy 
and a bogie and a jam-pot in reference to the Caucus, or 
the mob, or something of that kind, from which it appears 
that, instead of the Caucus or tho mob eating up the Tories, 
the Tories are goiug to eat up the Caucus. It may be 
imagined that, if nny one quarrels with the moral of this 
apologue, it will not bo persons of the Tory faith. Mr. 
i *(IA 31 rerlain tried, and with conspicuous ill success, 
V) prove that tho cry for reform is anything but 
the result of a feeling on the part of Ministers that 
t*.ey must strengthen themselves before a new election, 
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and of a knowledge on their part that the existence 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s favourite instrument enables them 
to simulate at pleasure the national demand which does 
not exist. About Egypt, about Ireland, even about the- 
House of Lord*, with a view to tho presence of a Whig 
noble of rather doubtful allegiance, Mr. Chamberlain 
Was, as nearly as it is possible for him to be, apolo- 
getic. With this attitude, considering its rather iqWual 
seemliness, it would lie ungracious to quarrel. When 
Mr. Chamberlain (softened it -would appear by a short- 
excursus on the cultivation and decorative use of flowers 
in which he indulged) askB Tories seriously whether he,. 
Mr. Cn am berlai n, is not an Englishman, it is certain 
that he is on the right track. For, if Mr. CuamberlaiN 
will remember that he is an Englishman (which in common 
with his colleagues ho seems to have forgotten on several 
occasions), ho may depend upon it that a good deal of tho 
criticism with which ho has boon met will be spired him in 
future, both by Tories and by other persons. And if in bis. 
turn he will remember that his antagonists, even if for their 
sins they happen to be dukes or royalists, are Englishmen 
also, a still further step will bo made towards a state of re- 
conciliation and general friendliness which it is delightful 
to contemplate. 

It would appear that Mr. Chamberlain’s chief adver- 
saries are not in an equally conciliatory frame of mind, and 
tho contrast ia perhaps instructive. Ministers have the open- 
ing of Parliament before them, and, despite the loud declara- 
tions of their own unanimity with which they indulge the 
werld, and the louder declaration of the unanimity of the 
country with which some of their followers respond, thoy know 
perfectly well that the opening of Parliament moans a very 
difficult business, J^ord {Salisbury put their difficulties at 
Dorchester with a frankness and a precision which militant 
politicians are not accustomed to use unless they arc pretty 
sure of their ground ; and Hir Stafford Nortiicote ami 
Mr. G insox, a little further west, simultaneously showed 
that the Opposition has at last perfectly grasped the situa- 
tion, and is clearly determined to make tho most of it. 
It is of course impossible for any one to say what will 
happen in the most mechanically-elected and tho most 
mechanically-drilled Parliament that England has yet seen, 
j But, in the first place, and as a general thing, it may be 
said that a Minister who deliberately proposes to carry a 
Franchise Reform Bill on the great scale, a Redistribution 
Bill, and a Bill for revolutionizing the municipal affairs ot 
the capital, to mention nothing else, in the fifth und follow- 
ing Sessions of a Parliament undertakes what he is very 
unlikely to perform. And this conclusion is certainly not 
weakened by the consideration of tho particular circum- 
stances of the case in regard to tho Reform Bill itself. 
Thera is, in the first place, tho question of enfranchisement 
with redistribution or enfranchisement before redistribution. 
It is assumed that the Caucus and the Radical newspapers 
will threaten, or have threatened, the majority into ac- 
quiescence with the plan which the Government’, for obvious 
reasons, prefers; but this is perhaps a little premature. 
Hecondly, there is the Irish difficulty. If Ireland is not 
included, the Government will meet with determined oppo- 
sition from tho Irish members and the extreme Radicals. 
If Ireland is included, tho Bill will seem madness to that 
considerable minority in tho country which does not take 
its criteria of political sanity simply from Mr. Gladstone’s 
convenience. In the background there is the difficulty 
involved in the almost public threat of the Ministry, 
in case the Bill bo r< jeeted in the Upper House, to defy 
constitutional practice and refuse to go to fhe country. 
These three main difficulties are partly divisible into, 
and partiy can be supplemented by, others, too nume- 
rous to mention, but perfectly discernible by any one 
who is familiar with the temper and the history ot 
English Parliaments, The confidence of the Radical 
party, on the other hand, is founded on two things only. 
It is thought possible to browbeat or pester members into 
voting for a measure which probably not two hundred men 
in Parliament think to be really railed for, and it is believed 
that Mr. Gladstone’s headstrong belief in himself, and his. 
colleagues’ conviction that witiiout him they cannot hope to 
retain or regain power, will encourage the Ministry {& set 
precedent and decency at defiance in any way necessary to 
hustle the Bill through. On the other hand, no writer 
or speaker on the Liberal side has attempted with the 
smallest success to show that any change in the electorate 
or tho distribution of seats has been,made necessary by the 
tenor of recent legislation, by Dm character of Parliament, 
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trby^the urgent demand of the persona and places now 
said to be pnrapreeented. 

In &eq of this signal failure it is, to say the least, idle to 
taunt Conservatives, and Liberals who are willing to rest 
and be thankful, with neglect to answer a case which lias 
never been put. There appears to be a belief in the Radical 
mind that persons of the two persuasions just mentioned 
attain some way afraid to state their real views on the 
suHp&tv What reason there may be for that persuasion 
certainly does not appear* No reasonable Conservative 
or . Liberal of the old typo would hesitate to say frankly 
that he considered an enlargement of the franchise at the 
present time an evil per se. When this is stated, the 
usual reply is either the stale phrase about trusting the 
people y a phrase vaguely suggestive of a political confidence 
trick or a new kind— or else Mr. Chamberlain's somewhat 
newer defence tluifc the Radicals are the real saviours of 
society. That description is not one of such a history that 
Liberals proper or Tories should grudge it to Mr. Cham ber- 
lain ana his party. And it may probably suggest that 
saviours of society usually prepare their salvation by the 
employment of another class of persons — the tools who bring 
about the state of disorder from which the saviours save. 
There is, moreovor, one other curious fallacy which has 
been repeated constantly of late. The opponents of reform 
have been told over and over again that they have 
opposed it twice before and have boen shown to be wrong 
each time. This calm assuranco that what has happened 
necessarily ought to have happened is a little peculiar in 
Radicals. Of course no opponent of Reform would for a 
moment admit that the results of 1832 or of 1867 prove 
him wrong. He would say that the circumstances in the 
hist case were entirely different, and that the history of tlic 
second distinctly proves that both in homo and foreign 
policy an enlarged electorate is dangerous to tho lx*.st 
interests of the country. It is in this conviction much 
in oiv than in any party feeling — which indeed does not 
apply to Liberal opponents of Reform at all — that the 
strength of the Opposition consists. And it is this feeling 
which justifies them fully in using any constitutional 
means whatever in defeating, delaying, or modifying tho 
measure. It is said that it must be passed some day. A 
man must die some day; but he need not on that account 
take poison to-morrow, or hold out his throat without a 
ttrugglo to the knife of the first comer of homicidal ten- 
dencies. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

rjlHE French operations in Tonquin arc progressing very 
X slowly indeed ; but there aro signs that they arc at List 
beginning to approach a decisive crisis. Up to the present 
the various events of the campaign have been curiously 
barren of results. The capture of Sontay led, apparently, to 
nothing; or next to nothing. Certain Parisian newspapers 
were excited by tho victory, and began to speculate on 
schemes of conquest of the most ambitious kind. It was 
proposed on all sides to bring China to a proper frame of 
mind by soizing some island on its coast. The whole busi- 
ness seemed so simple to literary gentlemen in Paris that 
they talked as if tho only difficulty to be encountered was 
tho difficulty of choice. Within the last fortnight there has 
been a marked change in tho tone of the French press. The 
threats, liko the victories of Admiral Courbet, have led to 
nothing. It is possible that the Mahui, who has given 
us such an opportune and convincing demonstration of 
the necessity of an English occupation of Egypt, has also 
been so good as to postpone trouble in the For East. 
The chance of restoring the Dual Control has seemed 
so well worth following up that the attention of France 
has been temporarily drawn off from Tonquin. It is 
also permissible to suppose that the more pacific tone of 
the Parisian press wfcs at least partly due to the prompt 
discovery that China was not indisposed to accept the 
threatened challenge. Although, according to the Marquess 
Tseng, the Government at Pekin was unable to take 
Admiral Courbet's word for what had happened at Bontay, 
and was compelled by etiquette to wait for the reports of 
agents, it has shown no such scepticism or respect 
for forms and ceremonies when a French occupation of 
Formosa or Hainan was talked of. Garrisons have, it is 
said, been despatched to these places, and the coast towns 
are being pot in a state of defence. The eight thousand 
men sent to Hainan axe probably not disciplined in any 
•®*ious sense of the word, but they are provided with good 


rifles, and would bo quite as formidable as the Black Flags, 
whom the French have not found by any means easy to 
beat. At the same time the Chinese Government it* re- 
ported to be taking active measures to fortify its eau&U 
The approach to the Rogue forts is bein^ blocked up, 
ancl other steps of the same nature are being taken iu 
other places. Ali these precaution* show that the Chinese 
Government has no confidence "in its power to lknit the 
war to Tonquin when it has once begun, and also that it 
is fully aware of the serious character of a struggle with 
France. If French interests were likely to be seriously 
injured by a war with China, these measures might have 
tho effect of permanently preserving peace. That is, how- 
ever, very far from being tho case. Tho French trade with 
China is insignificant; and if war does really break out, tho 
main loss will fall upon a third party. If, therefore, M. 
Ferry's Ministry is resolved on an active colonial policy of 
some sort, it will probably abstain from attacking China as 
long as there is any prospect of finding an opportunity to 
intervene in Egypt, since two such enterprises would bo 
too much at the same time. When that fails, the French 
will return to Tonquin with renewed spirit. Meanwbilo it 
is hardly possible for two nations to continue long brandish- 
ing their swords in one another's face without actually 
coming to blows, particularly when one of the two is bar- 
barian, and the other has a civilized but ignorant contempt 
for its opponent’s barbarism. 

In Tonquin military history continues to repeat itself. 
Admiral Courbet is again advancing, this time with tho in- 
tention of attacking Bac Ninh, and all that was said before 
t he attack on Sontay is being said once more. We are told 
that there is a Chi nose garrison in the town, and that an 
attack on it will be treated as a casus belli. It may safely 
bo predicted that the result will decide whether any recog- 
nized Chineso force is in the town. If Admiral Courbet is 
beaten back, the credit of the feat will be attributed to the 
Chinese troops by the Government at Pekin and its agents 
in Europe. In the other case, we shall be assured again 
that the French have only had to deal with the Black Flags 
as yet, and that the serious trial of facing the Imperial soldiers 
has yet to come. It would he interesting to learn why the 
Admiral did not advance immediately on Bac Ninh after 
tho capture of Sontay. The story that, ho was waiting 
for reinforcements hardly deserves to be aocepted. Even if 
he was not strong enough to advance, it does not follow 
that he was under the necessity of retreating. A fairly 
sat isfactory explanation of his tactics may, perhaps, be found 
in the report that one of the Tonqumese towns within his 
lines hnd been sacked by pirates. The French aro, in fact, 
engaged in a regular guerrillero warfare of the traditional 
kind. They can .defeat their enemy in the field with no 
very great difficulty, but as soon as they concentrate their 
forces for operations on a considerable scale, they are sur- 
rounded by swarms of partisans, who cut their coimnunica- 
' lions and worry them ou every side. It is only possible to 
got rid of such assailants by spreading the army over the 
country, which practically puts a stop to general operations. 
A war of this kind can be soon brought to an end if the 
general is only^ supplied with men enough ; but as yot 
Admiral Courbet has not been given a sufficient force 
to do both things at once. When lie is advancing on 
the fortresses, he has to neglect the partisans, and when 
ho turns on them, the fortresses are safe for a time. 
Meanwhile, Tonquin has discovered that the blessings of 
civilization, as interpreted by the French, mean anarch}, 
disorder, and raisgovernmont of a far more oppressive kind 
than anything they over suffered before. The presence of 
Admiral Courbet, his gunboats, and his soldiers has de- 
prived them of their one chance of remaining at peace. 
They can no longer make themselves safe by paying black- 
mail to the pirates without running the risk of offending 
the French. 

While it is daily bocommg more obvious that France 
will not, and cannot, withdraw its troops from Tonquin, the 
Chinose Ambassador to France and England is fighting his 
country’s diplomatic battles with great spirit and tho newest 
weapons. A recent, and perhaps inspired, biographer of 
tho Marquess Tseng has informed the world that the men 
of his province never, under the severest trials, neglect the 
work of progress. The assertion is fully borne out by tho 
tactics of the Ambassador, who has been indulging freely 
in the modern diplomatic practice of using the press. 
Although he is the representative of the most conservative of 
States, the Ambassador has obviously nothing to learn even 
from an American statesman as to how to make the most of 
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an interriewcwora friendly editor. After favouring tho Times 
with um$h useful information, and a good deal ot political 
Mpeculation, ho has now turned to the German press. 

Although the Marquess Tsf.no lias good modern precedent 
for mixing journalism with diplomacy in. this way, ho would 
on the whole have IVhmi wiser to keep to the safe old paths. 
FoSsihly from want of experience in an unfamiliar art, he 
has made several mistakes, .which may have serious con- 
sequences for himself and his eonnlry. It is never wise in 
a diplomatist to express a decided opinion in a public way 
unless he is also able to back it up by force. Prince Bismarck 
may warn and threaten in leading articles, but that is be- 
cause he is Princv. Bismarck, and everybody knows 
how much more serious is his bite than his bark. The 
Chinese Ambassador is in a different position, and may have 
to learn that it is a dangerous tiling to conjure with the 
magician's rod unless you know all his spell. It was also 
obviously imprudent to begin appealing to the German press 
unless ho had fair reason to count on German support. 
This step had an appearance of threatening France with the 
terrors of its old enemy, which was extremely imprudent. 
Nothing would give the French Mom pleasure than to do 
something which would show the world that they are not in 
the least afraid of Germany, provided they could do so with- 
out lighting its army. The Ghiuoao Ambassador lias given 
them just such an opportunity. He has appealed to 
Germany for help, and has been told that he cannot get it. 
The appeal has bom made in the mo -t open way, as if with 
the intention of irritating the French, and no practical good 
has been got by it. The result can only bo to embitter 
Mem against his country still further, and diminish wliat 
little chance there ever was that ponce can be injurtamod 
without ii complete sun coder on the part of China. 


THE DIOCESE OF SOUTHWELL. 

f pilE new roe of Southwell is as good as created, and ho 
I* iivo out of Sir Richard Urokh’b six bishoprics are 
Accomplished facts. This success led to the usual putter of 
carping letters. The new see comprises the two counties of 
Nottinghamshire, which belonged till forty years ngo to the 
see and to the province of York, but was limn transferred to 
the see of Lincoln and the province of Canterbury, and 
Derbyshire, which has since the twilight of English 
Christianity followed the fortunes of Lichfield, from which, 
much as that diocese bus been curtailed, it never before was 
parted. So it only ceased to ho a member of the southern 
piovinco for the few years, long ago, of Mercian supremacy 
dining which Lichfield itself was an archbishopric. Even 
after the severance Lincoln and Lichfield will bo heavy 
charges, and Southwell will range over two counties, 
both of them containing a big and growing county town, 
only parted from ouch other by a few miles, and each \ 
exceedingly jealous of the rival through. Nottingham- 
shire also boasts of a largo and beautiful minster, col- 
legiate in its dignity and constitution from Saxon times 
down to our own day, standing in the snug little town of 
Southwell. This minster has boon carefully restored, and 
within a few yards of it stands the still surviving palace of 
the Archbishops of York, which' has lately been by great 
private munificence purchased for the use of the new 
bishopric, while other houses Suitable for the members of 
the Cathedral are to be found in this town of old gentility. 
Accordingly Southwell was by Sir Richard Cross's Act 
declared tho seat of tho new IE. hopric, a position for which 
it had been recommended by Lord Powis's Com mission 
nearly forty years ago. So now tho sound of grumbling rolls 
hoarsely in from the rival local capitals. 

\Vo do not profess ourselves to he thoroughly satisfied with 
the scheme as.it stands. It would have been, we believe, 
better to have dared tho bolder policy of peppering two 
sees; including perhaps a transfer to Derbyshire of some of 
the enormously populous shire of Stafford. As it is Derby- 
shire only gains a loss. It never had a Dishop of its own, 
bub for me twelve hundred years it liaa been attached to 
the historical and fatuous church of Lichfield; now, while 
still continuing btahopJosg, it boa ho pass over to a new 
and; unorganised see m. another -county. - Stilly as any Udng i 
i^bettsr tbanrthe old maangement, Derbyshire, with much 
wlsdotn aud gonorosit>v ihaai wijiifigly ocqdii^sced in the 
aOtsalfpl&n, ifl onlf m an * initial moot; u presuming then ai 
iJbysheprfe^ir . and vE^l^yihiiie, we cannot 

sea » what batter tmmm ? could . teve^beM-xlah^-than to 
tjlaeb^U ati Bhathwtdl;; : A Bishops of DerbywouJd liavoi 


been cold-shouldered at. Nottingham, and a Bishop of* 
N ottinglmm would have been told at Derby togo to Coventry* 
Nothing, cm tho other hand, prevents the Bishop of South- 
well from spending as much of his time as he likes, or 
as duty calls on him to do, in either town. He may 
make all tho use he can of tho great church at Notting- 
ham, and persuade tho mon of Sepfey to build one like - 
it. At Southwell itself he will have his house for rest, far 
country air, for study, and for hospitality ; and he wiilfiaVe 
at his door a noble cathedral church, available for all those - 
purposes of worship and of education which the size of tho 
towns in which the various institutions are placed has 
not prevented Lichfield itself and Ely and Chichester 
from purveying to dioceses containing larger and more 
enterprising towns than the Cathodml city. N<v nano 
man lias ever proposed to transfer the see of Lichfield 
to Bloke or Wolverhampton. Why, then, should we, in 
face of tho undoubted antagonism of Nottingham and 
Derby, refuse fair play to an experiment which onlyrepoats. 
a condition of tilings with which one of tho component 
counties 1ms so long been familiar 1 Rigid utilitarianism 
may decry tho necessary connexion between episcopal 
government and tho grandeur, architectural and ritual, of 
Cathedral churches; but the healthy instinct of Church- 
men has always accepted it ; and, as in tho case of the 
new sec of Trm o, has expended no little trouble and money 
to create it. The combination is ready to hand at South - 
well, and if this good fortune were despised, it is probable 
enough that the irrepressible band of letter- writers would 
strike a rich vein of sarcasm and lamentation over such a 
lamentable blunder. For Derbyshire, at nil events, tho 
dose is sweetened at not finding itself subjected to what is 
only u hu go parish church in lieu of the world-famous 
Gnthfririil of Lichfield ; and even Nottinghamshire can 
hardly fail lo see tho incongruity of jvossessing such a 
minster as Southwell and passing it by. Anyhow, tho 
question was virtually decided when tho union in one sec 
of two counties was decreed. 


STREET ROBBERIES. 

I T is seldom thnt a week passes in which tho newspapers 
do not forcibly remind us of the barbarism which is 
lying close by our civilization. Civilization, it is true, 
develops vices of its own which are perhaps, if we look at 
them rightly, as odious as those which belong to the savage 
fctntc of mankind. But there is a uillex-cuce. The habit of 
the savage is to look upon liis fellow-men, unless they belong 
to the same tribe as himself, as his natural enemies, and to 
treat them accordingly whenever he gots the chance to do 
fco. A ml this is precisely the view that a considerable 
class of persons in this country takes of the rest, and whicjfa 
the rest -are simple enough to tolemte. Day after day?*' 
fresh instances of brutal assaults come before the public. 
Sometimes they are assaults made with the object of 
robbery ; quite as often they are mode for the mere enjoy- 
ment of maltreating a fellow-being. The other day a letter 
appeared in the Daily jVeivs stating that a respectable 
working-man was attacked on Hackney Downs by a party 
of roughs and was badly cut about the face. . In the same 
letter it was said that a girl was also attacked near 
Stamford Ilill and kuocked down, but on her screaming 
the gallant assailants took to their heels. On Tuesday last* 
a letter appeared in the Timm in which the writer re- 
counted his own experiences and those of others Whom he 
knew. About half-past seven on the evening of Thursday 
of last week, in the neighbourhood of St. Giles's, when 
on the way from Pali Mall to Hampstead, lie was assaulted 
by a ruffian who seized his watch, cut the chain, and made 
off to the nearest alley. Tho gentleman whose wfetoh 
was taken gave ohuso and called on thoso whom ho saw 
for help. The two men nearest proved, however, to be 
confederates; and aft$r chasing the robber to the point 
where he vanished among the slums, it bbcame evident 
that discretion* was the better part of valour, end that 
it whs wore desirable to put up With the loss of the 
watch than to take the tipk of a chase in Such courts as 
abound in the neighbourhood of St. Giles's. TbomimA wx£hw 
gives instances of 'othci«*ataauito and robberies which to' 
Lis own knowledge have- taken plaOe rOCOntly i^v the tame 
district. On tboevenin^^before^on the>epot wheie be had 
himself becta fobbed, ^fer^thd^ttotaibue to ! 

take her to Hamj^tead Was attacked by frihetabOrof the* 
same gang. She was etfrUok on the ^, 4b^bag wiur 
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*opei ffed, and W' purse was taken from it. On Christmas 
Eve last, m we read in the letter, a gentleman was attacked 
in the Sime neighbourhood, and was beaten, robbed, and 
left unconscious by four scoundrels of a similar kind. In 
the 'Times of the following day further testimony appears 
to the sumo effect. On the 3rd of December last another 
gentleman was returning home northwards from his office 
mlSSphitehall, and at about six o'clock, dose to St. Giles's, 

Watch-chain was seized and carried off. He pursued 
the robber; but, us in the case already quoted, bo found 
himself in a labyrinth of lanes find alleys, in which it 
proved both useless and dangerous to puisne the thief. 
The writer consoles himself philosophically with the re- 
flection that the gold chain only was taken from him, but. 
that the watch was fortunately left unstolen. In the 
Standard of Tuesday lust, there is an article which bears on 
the same snbjoct, entitled “ Midnight London.” The writer 
there discusses fully the various methods of deceit and 
violence by which the criminal classes contrive to make a 
living out of those who have something which can bo st/den. 
To say nothing of violent assaults in the streets, the decoys 
by ineuns of which unsuspecting people; are led into 
situations where they can be conveniently plundered are 
hero, for the hundredth time, set forth. To get a good 
chance of stealing a watch, the thief asks to know what 
o'clock it is ; and while the simple owner of the watch goes 
to the lamp-post to give his answer, it is easy enough for 
the thief to seize it. and get away without detection. 
Or, again, n passer-by is lured off a main thoroughfare by a 
woman, who persuades him to go down a narrow street or 
alley, where ho finds himself surrounded by half a dozen of 
h.u* confederates, and pays the natural penalty of his folly. 

It must ho remembered that for cue of these cases which 
comes before tho public there are ten in wlii<‘h the individual 
who is robbed or beaten finds it more convenient to hold 
his tongue. Even if he lias ample evidence to convict the 
offender*, a regard for his own reputation will often keep 
him silent. Most men would prefer to lose their watch or 
their purse rather than have the questions asked which an 
appearance as prosecutor in the police-court under such cir- 
cumstances often suggests. There is no doubt that many 
cases occur of assault and robbery which are never reported 
to the police, for tho simple reason that the sufferer does 
not care to report them. 

Nevertheless, a large number occur which could certainly 
bo prevented by a more efficient organization of the police. 
A few weeks ago wo pointed out that at. places in tho 
various districts of London where disorder is frequent or 
habitual it is not enough for a policeman occasionally to pass 
by in tbe course of bis boat. It is necessary that a constant 
watch should be kept. It seems incredible, but is a fact, 
that, where the policeman is regularly stationed, he is with- 
drawn precisely about* the time when disorder is likely to 
begin. Thus in districts in which the small hours of tho 
morning are more than usually hideous and perilous, the 
stationary policeman actually goes off duty at one o’clock. 
Huch protection as the inhabitants of the neighbourhood or 
the casual wayfarers receive from that time (.ill five o’clock 
comes from tho walking policeman, who may or may not bo 
passing by on his beat ut a time when mischief is brewing. 
In almost every. part of London there sure points in which the 
lawlessness and violence of tho criminal classes tend to con- 
centrate themselves as in a focus. At such points the super- 
vision of the polico needs to be constant, both by day and by 
night. A mere casual supervision is little better than none 
at nil. The thief or rough finds out quickly enough what 
are tho timis and seasons in which he can ply his trade 
with impunity. When a constable is in sight, he no£ un- 
naturally, unless very drunk, restrains himself; but, when 
once the constable has passed by, ho has from half-tin -hour 
to an hour in which to do as ho likes. In the greater port 
of London tho occasional presence of a policeman is all 
that is needed. But in tho foci of drarder the permanent 
and vigilant attention of the police is the only remedy. 
There ore, scattered about Loudon, certain thoroughfare*, 
or junctions of streets which are known to be dangerous. 
Five minutes' ‘walk to tho right or to tho left of them 
anybody may go by with perfect safety. These local tastes 
of Ifefe criminal dosses ore even better known to the police 
than they are to the ptiNlfo* The average criminal is, like 
wpHrta&e personp^f^i^^nre of habit; and the regularity 
of nia proceedings Shoal d he met by a corresponding regu- 
forit|r on tie part of those whose duty it is. to keep him in 

&&& more should be done by the police to keep these 


clasHos in order, and much mbrt- should also be done by the 
administration of the law. For the wivag^s who m.-vko 
the streets of London impassable at certain times end 
places there is only one penalty which they can \a.rW- 
stand, and this is the lafcJn Over ami over again it has 
been shown that nothing else has* any practical effect upon 
them. Imprisonment puts no # stigma upon them. They 
lose no credit among their friends whim they come out 
by having passed a month tn gaol. In fiiet, they re- 
turn to tlioir old associates with their natures unchanged, 
and with their constitutions strengthened by a course of 
regular and temperate living. A roan who has been half a 
dozen times convicted in a poliee-comt lose* m> caste among 
those who have gone through tho same experience if lio is 
convicted ti seventh time. His recurrent/ convictions arc 
only natural episodes in his career and in theirs. But a 
whipping is another thing. A]*irt from the pain, which none 
of those who suffer it are known, according to prison autho- 
rities, to boar manfully, it leaves a moral as well as a physical 
mark 011 the man which can be appreciated by everybody, 
and by none more than by his own special associates* tn 
fact, it is onf3 of the few stigmas which they can appreciate. 
It comes homo to them ns nothing else can. Surely, if ever 
there is ft case in which the lrtf talunvs may justly bo 
applied, it is in inflicting physical punishment on men who. 
without provocation, rob, beat, kick, and maim those whoso 
watches and purses they covet. Often, indeed, they have 
not even the excuse of coveting the property of the persons 
whom they assault. They beat, kick, and maim them tor 
the pleasure of doing so ; and for such offenders there is no 
kind of cure hut many stripe*. 


COMMONS AND THE PUBLIC. 

1 T\VO very well known bits of English scenery, tho 
.. Malvern Hills and Ilkley Moor, are threatened by the 
incloser. Perhaps the victories gained some years buck 
over the Inclosuro Commissioners have lulled the guardians 
of common Irani to sleep. Perhaps these very victories have 
operated in another way. They have shown tho owners of 
waste land precisely what they e:«n do and what they can- 
not ; and, as a consequence of this, the attacks upon com- 
mons are now conducted with greater judgment. As sixm 
as this kind of opposition has to ho faced, the public dis- 
cover how weak they really arc. In their own character 
they have no locus standi against the in closer, except so fitr 
ns ho destroys ancient rights of way. The law recognizes 
certain rights os vested in tho cirmuioneis ; and, if tho lord 
of the manor interferes with these, mirths may ho had. 
The public c;m often promote their o\\ u interests by identi- 
fying them with those of tho commoners The uses to 
which tho ground is put by those who claim rights of com- 
mon over it are, for tho most part, not of a kind that inter- 
feres with its enjoyment by t he world at huge. I Jonsf^quouUy , 
to preserve a common for the commoners is to preserve 
it for everybody else. In Ilkley, apparently, tho rights 
asserted by tho lord aro not inconsistent with tho rights 
enjoyed by tho commoners. Tho inclo.su res which he 
threatens would probably l&iv« enough of tho surface un- t 
occupied to satisfy their wants. But tho public have 
neither sheep to pasture ribr turf to cut, and it is 
idle to suppose that, by defending rights of this kind, not. 
perhaps seriously threatened, needs of a quite different 
order can bo satisfied. What tho public wish to liavo 
secured to them is -simply tho liberty of walking or riding 
at will over tho land. . Except in a very few eases, this is 
a liberty of which the law knows nothing. If it is to 
bo maintained at all, it must bo iu some way pure lm&ed 
from those whose title is at once more definite and more 
extensive. 

The. inhabitants of Malvern have already come to under' 
stand this, and a Bill will be introduced next Session to 

f ive effect to on arrangement which shall wive the Malvern 
tills from furthei' encroachment. At Ilkley tilings have 
yet got so far as this. It is only lately indeed that the 
necessity for bestirring themselves, if thoy want to keep tho 
moor as it is, becomes apparent. The townspeople had com* 1 
probably to regard the picturesque hill which rises behind 
thorn as their own possession. It was only when the sky- 
line of the ridge became broken by posts bearing Notices 
warning off trespassers that they became seriously alarmed. 
As yet no harm hm been done. An energetic lbCftl cham- 
pion hail- given public notice that ho shall disregard firwi 
I warnings himaelf, and advise others to disregard them, and 
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this challenge has not been taken up. There is no cer- 
tainty, howover, that matters will long remain in this state. 
The lord of the manor is entitled to shoot game on 
the moor, and, as grouse are still found there, this 
is no barren right.* It his an appreciable money value, and 
M such is worth fighting for/ The rapid growth of Iikley 
itself and its neighbourhood to Leeds must rnalte the moor 
less and less (it for a gamb preserve, unless something is 
done to keep the public off it, and the notices to trespassers 
were no doubt intended as the first step towards systematic 
enclosure. Enough was to lx* loft to give tho commoners 
no grievance on which to found an action, and, this precaution 
once taken, tho chances of successful resistance would bo 
but small. It is not at all likely that the lord of the manor 
will submit to see his property yearly becoming less valuable 
without making an effort to arrest the process. What is 
wanted, therefore, is that the Iikley people should do what 
the Malvern people have already done. The liberty they 
wish to maintain for themselves is roally one to which 
their legal right is something less than doubtful. ■ Unless 
they can show some very unusual title to the enjoyment of 
the moor, tho Courts will decline to interfere, ami by that 
time so much money will have been wasted and so much 
bod feeling aroused, that it will be difficult, if not 
imj*ONsil>)o, (u have recourse to any other method of 
ad ion. Vet what the Iikley people claim is nothing 
more than what it is very much to the public interest 
that they should have. There are moors in abundance 
on which rich men may shoot grouse; there are very 
few on which poor men who can only get half a days 
outing from Leeds can ramble at will. To preserve 
this privilege to such a district as that in which Ilklc-y 
stands is n matter of high public moment. Nor ought 
there to be much difficulty in preserving it. Whatever 
compensation is fairly due to tho lord of the manor for any 
falling off iu the value of his moor ought of course to be 
paid him ; but when the money wherewith to do this is pro 
vided, Parliament will be quite ready to give the force of 
law to the arrangement, if voluntarily concluded, or to 
impose it upon the lord of the manor, supposing liirn to 
withhold liis consent. It is not Iikley alone that is in- 
terested in bringing aliout such a settlement. Jt is just as 
much a matter lor Leeds, and lor those suburbs of Leeds, 
which aro themselves large towns. Nowhere, perhaps, 
would it be so easy to secure to the public all that is ! 
material for them to have. The need of keeping tho moor 
open is too patent to be passed over, and the u Strict is one 
in which any money that can bo required to keep it open 
can at once be raised. 

There is one caution, howover, that it may bo well to 
offer, and it is one of which the people of Malvern stand 
equally in need. Wo do not. wish that either Iikley Moor 
or (he Malvern Hills should bo bought by the public. If 
tint were done, there would lie reason to four that both tho 
one and the other would run very great risk of being spoiled. 
If they are bought by tho public, they must be held by 
some body on behalf of the public, and ns soon as such a 
body gets possession of land, that land becomes a mere open 
space, to be laid out and adorned in tho most approved 
stylo of local landscape gardening. What the public ought 
■ to buy is simply the light to koep Malvern II ills or 
Iikley Moor us they are. There is no need to pre- 
vent the lord of the manor from shooting over the 
ground just as bo docs now, or to prevent tho commoners 
from pasturing sheep or cutting bracken just as they do 
now. It will bo quite enough to enact that neither tho 
lord nor the commoner shall ever inclose any part of the 
ground, or claim any right in it which is inconsistent with 
its reasonable enjoyment by the public. The purchase of 
such a right as this is a very much smaller affair than the 
purchase of the soil, and it ought to cost proportionately 
less money. But, inasmuch «as it gives tho public tho only 
thing they want, there is tho best possible reason that this, 
and nothing more, should be bought. 


RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS 9 ASSOCIATION. 

T HE Railway Shareholders' Association may probably 
be useful to those whom it proposes to represent ; but 
the proceedings at its first meeting were not in all respects 
calculated to promote its objects. Sir Edmund Bkckktt's 
unrivalled powers of invective and sarcasm appear not to 
have rusted by comparative disuse; but co-opcration in a 
common purpose is not rendered more zealous by the dis- 


closure apd exacerbation of internal differences. Chairmen 
and general managers may, perhaps, sometimes mistake the 
interests of their constituents ; but they are always earnest 
in their desiro to protect and improve the property which 
! they necessarily control. Sir Edmund Beckett, who has 
little sympathy with democratic aspirations, must knpw 
that authority is weakened when those by whom it is ex- 
ercised aro described as ridiculous or odious. Havingopee 
for all expressed his disapproval of jealousies and rivalries 
which are cerfcaiuly not imaginary, Sir Edmund Beckett 
will probably hereafter be one of the most judicious as 
well as one of tho most vigorous loaders of the Share- 
holders' Association. Anxious holders of railway Btock 
will, if they are well advised, act in concert with the 
official representatives of tho Companies. It may be added 
that other owners of property, from groat capitalists to 
modest annuitants, ought to hesitate Wore they join in 
, attempts to tamper with Parliamentary g^u&foiees. Com- 
munistic agitators naturally direct their attacks against tfie 
victims who scum to them weakest. It is because English 
landowners are a small numerical minority that the 
Ukougks and Davitts promulgate schemes of plunder which 
might lie dangerous to themselves if they were addressed to 
the peasantry of France. Freighters who demand arbitrary 
reductions in railway tariffs are not conscious advocates of 
communism ; but, as far as they implicitly assume the right 
: of the State or the Legislature to readjust according to some 
vague notion of equity the economic relations of persons 
and of classes, they become involuntary accomplices of the 
Democratic Federation. 

The recognition of a just and necessary control over rail- 
way administration is perfectly compatible with a regard to 
proprietory rights. The general Acts, as well as tho .special 
Acts, define to a great extent the duties which are always 
made conditions both of incorporation and of the periodical 
or occasional grant of additional privileges. Several years 
ago, in pursuance of the Report of a joint Committee of 
both Houses, the Railway Commission was constituted for 
the* purpose of enforcing the obligations undertaken by tho 
Companies. It may be incidentally remarked that the 
same Committee remonstrated by anticipation against en- 
croachments on tho lights of the Companies, and espe- 
cially aguinst interference with their legal tariffs. Tho 
jurisdict ion conferred on tho Com mission had previously been 
vested in the Court of Common Picas ; but tho experiment 
was supposed to have failed, because few cases had been 
decided, or even tried, under the Act of 1853. Borne of tho 
judges weio prejudiced against the exercise of functions 
which they regarded as novel ; and it was thought that 
special tribunal which lnid 110 tiling else to do would be 
more efficient than one of the superior Courts. Notwith- 
standing ill-informed opinion, and in spito of confident 
assertions, the Railway Commission has pi-oved a failure. 
The amount of litigation before it has been absurdly 
small, and its decisions have not commanded public con- 
fidence. If the present legal member, or bis predecessor, 
had been allowed to sit ulono, his decisions would pro- 
bably have been received with respect as authoritative 
interpretations of law ; but, as he can always be out- 
voted by his lay colleague*, tho defeated party is natur- 
ally disposed to believe that legal rights have been made 
subordinate to considerations of supposed expediency. As 
if for the purpose of still further discrediting the tribunal, 
tho Commissioners are not iu the habit of delivering 
separate judgments ; so that the only member of the" Court 
who is properly qualified is not responsible for tho reasons 
even of a judgment in which he may possibly have con- 
curred. Questions of great importance, sometimes involving 
difficult questions of law, are thus disposed of by a body of 
judges which cannot be compared in compotonce tea county 
court. It is not surprising that they have habitually en- 
joyed a vacation extending perhaps over three-quarters of 
tho year. 

i It is true that the commercial and industrial community 
generally desires tho maintenance in some form of tho 
Railway Commission, though its duties would bo better 
discharged by a Judge of the High Court, whose services 
would at other times bo available for ordinaiy judicial ptu- 
j poses. A professional judge, if ho were required, afoudnr 
j tho present law, to make an annual report to Parliament, 
i would not, like tho Commissioner, take the opportunity of 
always asking for enlarged powers, nor would be criticize 
the reasons for which some of his judgments might have 
boon reversed on appeal. The question^ of economical ad- 
vantage or practical convenience which gofiietiiqes ftrise would 
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lfe at least m satisfactorily decided by a professional lawyer. 
The legal rights of Companies and traders cannot properly 
be entrusted to the judgment of a layman. Judues m» 
Courts#! Equity command public confidence in tha^ifliwiarge 
of ttojBf administrative functions, because they are oom- 
to ili^tinguish between expediency |md law. Mr. 
Laing, who seems to be more tolerant than other railway 
chg&enen of external interference, is favourable to a certain 
amount of State control, if it is exercised through the 
Board of Trade. It is not a little remarkable that he 
protests in the strongest language against the jurisdiction 
of the Railway Commission. Even a convert to advauced 
Radicalism apparently desires that the kind of property 
which ho specially represents should receive judicial pro- 
tection? Whether the Bo/ml of Trade or any other official 
department would protect the public interest without 
suffrages Or positive rights may be reasonably doubted. Mr. 
Lainu thinks that the functions of the Commission or of 
the Board of Trade should be almost exclusively administra- 
tive. If his plan were adopted, legal rights ought to be 
determined by the High Court. 

80111 e of the questions which have been settled by the 
Commissioners concern competing freighters rather than the 
Railway Companies. It is extremely difficult to determine 
whether all the ports or all the collieries on a grout mil way 
system should ho put on an equality in the adjustment of 
rates, or should retain the whole advantage or detriment of 
their respective geographical positions. The consumers or 
consignees would in almost all cases prefer a system of 
equal competition. On the other hand, it has been plausibly 
nnd successfully contended that the carrying Company is 
guilty of undue preference if it attempts in any degree £o 
counteract the natural advantage of proximity to market. 
The doubt ought to bo solved by a higher authority 
than the Railway Commission. Until lately the Companies 
almost always inclined to tlie policy of equalizing rates over 
large districts. Managers have had to consider not only 
tho more or less profitable character of load tariffs, but the 
competition with one another of various ports, markets, and 
coal-fields. No arrangement in the complex system of 
railway administration has excited so much dissatisfaction 
as tho preference which is in certain eases given to foreign 
produce. American corn is brought at a lower rate from 
Liverpool to London than English corn conveyed for 
shorter distances ; yet the causes of an apparently invidious 
distinction are simple and obvious. Between those ports tlio 
railway competes with the sea, which has cost nothing to moke 
or maintain. The importer rind consumer for good reasons 
prefers railway carriage to the extension of the ship's 
voyage ; but if tho difference of charge passes a certain limit 
the railway will not bo used for the traffic. The consequence 
would he that the sea-borne corn would, as at present, have 
an advantage in freight over domestic produce. If the 
Companies were compelled to charge by mileage, the only 
result would be tlmt they would discontinue their competi- 
tion with the chea^iest mode of conveyance. 

Those who engage in controversies relating to railway 
administration would do well to discontinue the repetition 
of a commonplace which has done duty for the last forty 
years, though it contains only half the truth. Cora petition 
among Companies is, as all traders and dealers arc well 
aware, not abolished, though it is modified by combination. 
A few years ago the Midland Company compelled its neigh- 
bours and rivals to reduce to a great extent tho passenger 
fares between competing points, it is not known whether the 
experiment has been profitable to the innovating Company ; 
but it has undoubtedly conform! pecuniary bene (it on the 
trading community, though it was connected with a partial 
withdra wal of accommodation. Except in the Eastern and 
North-Eastern counties, every considerable town has secured 
the competition of two, and sometimes of three, or even four, 
Companies. The strong feeling against monopoly has within 
three or four years boon conspicuously illustrated by the con- 
struction of the Hull and Barnsley railway, which is now 
to be extended to Huddersfield, and, if Parliament sanctions 
the measure., to Halifax. Parliamentary Committees have, 
perhaps, of later years been too ready to authorise unnecessary 
lijMWT; but their more experienced members well know that a 
general discouragement of competition would be felt as an 
intolerable grievance.' It may be hoped that the power 
of authorising great public works will be always reserved 
to an independent and non-professional body. TherS is 
greater reason to apprehend a miscarriage of justice in the. 
Cpntrol . of railway administration. Mr. On am beklain 
announces a Ministerial Bill for perpetuating the Railway 


Commifpion, a$d for investing it with additional jxwerH. If 
tho government* ia well advised, it will take the opportunity 
,ojf fundamentally altering the constitution of the tribunal. 
I^tyxhen are ill qualified for judicial functions, and experts 
are of all lay judges'the most objectionable. 


DEATH IN THE PIT. 


A S soon as any one draws attention to tho abuses of any 
vested interests, he is certain to be denounced as a 
wrecker and an impenitent thief. When the vested in- 
tercets aro those which theatre-owners possess in the peril 
of tho public, the critic is called a li panic-mongor." Ordin- 
ary observation anti recent letters in the Times make it 
perfectly certain that when any one goes to tbc play in 
some houses ho bikes his life in his hand. There aro degrees 
of course. Some theatres have sufficient exits ; others have 
inadequate exits ; and in others, again, the long, narrow, 
winding passages leading to but one or two doors positively 
invite a catastrophe. The habit of cramming tho stalls so 
dose together that it is difficult to get in or get out supplies 
another danger; while men who smoke in all the lobbies 
might almost as safely smoke in a coal mine. 

Can any one deny these propositions! No one can deny 
thorn. But when attention is called to this disgraceful state 
of things, in which men and women are nightly exposed to a 
horrible death for the suke of saving a few pounds, people 
cry, “ H ush, you will cause a panic.” Tho theatres are very 
crowded just now, full of women and children. Precisely, 
and that is the reason why we wish some ordinary pre- 
cautions to be taken by tho manage re of theatres. As to 
psuiics, these arise when the public knows that in case of ail 
ukirm it has little chance of escape. If the theatres had exits 
sufficiently numerous, wide, and accessible, if all our stages 
wove fitted, ns in Germany, with an iron curtain, alarm of 
fire would cause little or no panic. Are all our theatres 
thus happily accommodated! Emphatically no. Ln the 
long period during which a crowded audience moves, as 
slowly as a glacier almost, to the rare exits provided, one 
always hears pcoplo ask, foolishly enough, “what would 
“ happen in the case of a fire ! ” Why, every one would bo 
crushed to death or burned ; that is the long and the short 
of it if we may trust the letters which Mr. Cusment Scott 
and other correspondents print in the Times. 

Mr. Scott is a dramatic critic and a dramatic author. 
It is not the interest of dramatic authors or critics that the 
public love of the theatre should decline. Still, author and 
critics are, in the first place, concerned to preserve their 
lives if possible. . Their duties bring them constantly into 
these closely-wedged rows of stalls, reached by passages 
like tho winding tunnels of rabbit-warrens, and exposed to 
all tho dangers which arise from flaring gaslights, artificial 
fires, and the burning ends of cigarettes. Critics aro not 
more timid than other people, but they have to risk lndng 
burned move frequently than other people. Noonc can say that 
they lack experience or that they are hostile to the interests of 
managers. Their interests lie in the same direction an 
those of the owners and the officials of theatres. They are 
thoroughly acquainted with all the stock argument# against 
taking any trouble in the matter. They have heard a 
hundred t imes that to speak qf danger is to “ muse panic ” ; 
that theatres are not often burned while the audience is 
within them ; that hotels are just as dangerous as theatres. 
To all this critics reply that, if the public is alarmed, the 
public can stay away from tho play. By boycotting death- 
traps the public could soon make manage ft keep all the 
doors open, at an enormous extra expense of a couple of 
pounds a week. By staying away from houses in which 
the stalls are crammed together in a kind of wedge 
the public could teach managers to be more liberal of 
space. These tilings the public can do, if it be really 
panic-stricken. Besides, as we have said already, if theatres 
were properly organized a panic could not bo created. 
Panics aro flue to tho public knowledge that they who 
do not escape in the first flight will not escape at 
all. Again, it is argued that theatres are not often 
burned while they are lull. Perhaps not ; but once is too 
often; and the accidents at Nice and Vienna have not yot 
been absolutely forgotten. At Nice there was a door 
specially moant for use in coso of fire, but of course the door 
was locked. In these cases the door always is locked. A 
correspondent of the Times tolls the world that lie induced 
an official in one of the London theatres to try to open an 
escape-floor, just by way of experiment. The man readily 
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nttaniptod tl^c exf*.»rimen! t but of course he had not the . 
hey, uor did ho oven know what had become of tho key. 
In tho case of a five or a junie the results would have been 
what " they were at the Ring Theatre. or at Nice. Mr. 
Clement \Soorr’a loi ter lays emphasis on the same class of ' 
dangers, aiul on tho happy- -go' tacky ihanagcmcnt which 
leaves an audience lo inuku ita undirected way through one 
Harrow pnssngo, though other exits .are actually open, liven 
at Dwtinh* tiros mMvotvui*, and tho expedient of turning out. 
the gas in the pa.-s>g» , s during a vintuUm (uot an un- 
heard-of economy or aeeidcnfr even at tho gaudiest houses) 
cannot ho commended. Wo need lay no stress on the 
u neon tra dieted report in the Times of Captain Bukan, who 
seems to bo a kind of amateur, unofficial, unaccredited in- 
spector of theatres. Ho says he found one in which the 
exits had not l»ouii timed “because the liOrd Chumljerlnm 
has pascal it, and it is all one to us/* In the same house 
tho re was no water in tho buckets, the firemen wore 
uincqiudmcd with the nature of the mechanism of the 
hydrants, and so forth. All this, as we say, has not 
been publicly con tiadicted, and indeed even to contradict 
Kurh Hhitcmcnts. though a gratuitous, is not an enviable 
advertisement. Hut on this wo lay no mom strips than 
on the last argument for holding our peace, that hotels 
and other [daces are ns dangerous as theatres. This is 
an rAmiple of the fallacy often pointed oat by nursery 
logicians, i: I v. o blacks do not make a white.” If there were 
a cl >s,s of hot* *( critics, perliaps they would hold meetings as 
thiMtiKMl critics did not long ago, to denounce the reckless- 
ncs> of in rtunger.s. Besides, tho exits from hotels arc 
at l*i j t wide enough. We never heard of people being 
cmdi.'-l todcith in a hotel because they could not get down- 
st ivi .1 fo3’ the crowd. Now a crowd jammed in the wavrou- 
likc burrowiugii i*i the subterranean labyrinths that often 
lead to the stalls would be in a parlous state indeed, espe- 
cially ns the gns v ould be sure to go out. To provide light* 
not Bible 1/> ibis :esddont in ibn burrows should be uithin 
the lwums of s-ciiMU’n. But it would cost money, and 
tho ‘‘-f vv wo c m hardly expect the provision to he univer- 
sally li-nde. 

Tin truth if- that this uniter can ouly be disposed of hy 
“paging muiy.". Tho force.-.; of inertia muster strongly 
on the side of doing nothing for the public safety. The 
thc.it; e win never more popular, indeed it is too popular, 
and tho public excitement, constantly has small local 
erupt hms in tlw sinpe of amateur pm-formano's. Houses 
were never iuoh crowded. Hence tho temptation to 
peri I nif* cnri-i iu; 1. n: .-.it . on ypruje, to squeezing sc. its to- 
gether, find pliu’in^ chillis in gangways. All this nu*.m.> 
increased rceei pi hut tho recipients are not the more in- 
clined to aid to expenses when the cause of expense is not 
something brilliant, but only someth ing necessary. Many 
the itivH have c: d* enough, but those exit:; (supposed to 
Iks open in ca..o of lire or alarm) are often hermetically 
unit led. Now the extra doors can only bo of service if the 
public flnd the officials are used to seeing them open, and to 
mailing their way out l>y them. Tbit to have these, doors 
always open during performances would demand the pre- 
sence of more attendants, their wages would bean item in 
expenditure, and an item for which nothing of a brilliant 
and attractive nature could bo shown. Therefore the doors 
aro kept alml . A respectable attendant 1 ms the key, but 
when he is asked to produce it (as has been seen in one 
instance) lie has. not the slightest idea where it. is. All this 
economy is falf-o and niggardly, and may bo homicidal. 

Xo burn or v-hanco burning some hundreds of people, for 
the sake of fi-uvin# some pounds a week, is a bright example 
of the character of cn pita lists and of spirited r-nterprusu. In 
collnsion with this recklessness of flic p* rsuus who are (or 
ought, to he) responsible B the happy-go-lucky temper of 
tho public. Tho public “ will chance it,” as they say, till 
they are frightened by some gofternl auto d*i ft in a theatie. 
Then llie public gets in a fl ight, stays away from the play, 
clamours for precautions and inspections, and has all the 
extra doors of theatres loft open. In a fortnight tho public 
forgets its alarm . tho outcry ceases, nothing has been done, 
the doors are closed again, and tho keys arc rusting in 
disused old coats in the houses of the officials. Nothing 
will ever euro the happy-go-lucky temper, the official con- 
tempt of the public und indifference to public safely, 
nothing short of close and vigilant Government inspection. 
Constant 41 surprise visits,” followed by fines and with- 
drawals of licences when the ordinary jrrecaution.s are 
jigglected, would soon prevent theatres from being potential 
Tkn nl/1 4V>llv of btiai wz-altar has broken down 


hero us elsewhere, because the collective wisdom of the 
thoatro-going public is, life© the law denounced by Mr. 
Bum m, e, 41 a Hass.” It is as well to keep jjwadbing this* 
doctrine before an accident happens. It is as 1 imprudent to 
lock tlio doors before a fire as to leave them open till the 
proverbial bteed is stolen. 

- 1 ,!i r.:.vv . a g ' 

* * 

IIACKSIYOBD AND SCHLAEGEK. 

A LTHOUGH the subre is a weapon of much more general use 
than the smallsword, the art of using it has ne?er been 
brought to anything like the same perfection. The small-sword 
can hardly be called a military weapon, whereas a singlB-edged 
cutting sword, generally, but not always, fashioned so as to admit 
of effective thrusting as well, lias been the chief arm of European 
cavalry for more than two centuries. Yet the sabre has been left 
in comparative neglect. The soldier’s official instruction in 
handling it is mostly confined to the execution of a certain number 
of conventional cuts and guards. Fencing-masters, with few 
exceptions, have dismissed it with short and slight notice; the 
treatment of it in French books, as far as wo are aware, is not 
only scanty but weak. On the whole, it has perhaps fared best 
in England, where our love of hard and visible knocks, or some 
oilier reason, causes the practice of tho singlestick to bo preferred 
to that of the foil. But there are compensations in all things. 
And tho eubro has taken out its compensation in England and in 
Germany in ways curious in themselves and curiously similar. 
In Geniiany there is a modified combat with swords, in England 
an imitated one. under such rules and conditions ns to make it 
quite unliko rent warfare, and yet in each cane with a distinct 
seriousness of its own. The conventional restrictions are so much 
alike that it is not easy to believe the two forma of play to bo in- 
dependent ; bat we do not know that any evidence exists of his- 
torical derivation or connexion. The exercises in question are that 
j of hacks wording or singlestick as practic'd, until pretty lately, in 
j the West of England, and that of the Scubiger as still practised ill 
the German Universities. 

Th” game of backsword is shortly floated of under the mune of 
piuglesiick in Walkers Defensive Krcrcises. Tint tho classical 
authority for it is tho second chapter of Tom Hr oxen, which de- 
scribe? a contest fur local championship among the humours of tho 
“ veast ” held in tho White Horse Vale. As the judicious author 
tells us, “ tho weapon is a good stout, ash stick with a largo basket 
handle, heavier and somewhat shorter thau a common singlestick.” 
Probably the players hud forgotten by tho beginning of this 
century what tho stick originally represented. The name, how- 
ever, leaves no doubt of this. ’“Backsword” was tho English 
name of a sword with a thick back and only one edge, as dis- 
tinguished from the long double-edged sword commonly worn as late 
as ihe seventeenth century ; a distinction exactly corresponding to 
what French authorities state to bo ihe correct wtipe of sabre as 
opposed to epte. We now use the term email-sword, as our 
ancestors of the last century did, for the three-cornered duelling 
: blade (many people call this modern thrusting sword a rapier, but 
! wrongly ; tho Spanish and Italian rapier had a narrow double- 
' edged blade, capable of culling though mainly used for thrusting). 

But tho weapon wo speak of ns tho broadsword or sabre was called 
: by those same ancestors tho backsword. This, with other more or less 
diverting matter, appears in a treatise upon the Useful Science of De- 
fence published by one Captain John Godfrey , which at tai nod a second 
j edition in 1747. Tho author complains of designs to pirate and uuder- 
| sell his book, and, whether or not he succeeded in preventing 
j these at tho time, it is certain that considerable traces of his work 
; occur in later manuals. Probably it would bo found by any one 
| who would bo at the pains of examining (we do not Bay it would 
j be worth the pains) that writers on this class of subjects have for 
gem rations gone on copy ing from one another as much and as 
Liuintolligontly os dictionary-makers. However that may bo, 
Captain Godfrey's reasons for studying the backsword, os well as* 
j Ins not ovor-lucid counsels about, the play itself, show that in his 
I lime tins weapon was nothing else than the military sabre. The 
i backsword, he says, “ h as necessary in the Army, an tho other ” 

; (the small-sword) “ is mischievous in Quarrels, and deadly in 
| Duels. The Small-Sword is the Call of Honour the Back-Sword 
the Call of Duty. . . . The Back-Sword must do allowed essen- 
tially necessary among the Horse ; and I could wish it were more 

P ractised, than 1 find it is. Sure it ought to be a Part of a 
'roopor'a Duty to learn the Bich-Sword, as much as of the Foot 
! to learn the common Exercise.*' Captain Godfrey's personal reason 
: for making the backsword his favourite arm was, however, not a 
patriotic one. “ I have followed chiefly the Practice-, of the Back- • 
Sword/’ he Nave, “because Conceit cannot so readily l>o cured 
with tho File [a common spelling of foil in eighteenth-century 
' books] in the Small, as with tae Stick in that : For the Arywnettium 
I bastion ndi is very strong and convincing; and though a Monmay 
dispute the full liit of a File, yet if he is knocked down w|h 
Stick, he will hardly get up again and say, it just brushed hm. n 
He had closely followed, moreover, the play of the best-known 
muslins of his time, and celebrates them in a stylo bearing a cor* 
tain grotesque resemblance to some passages of tho Book of 
Eccfesiosticus, A specimen or two must sufRfce;— « ■ 

Timothy Buck, whs a most solid Master, it was apparent hvhfe Perform* 
Ann*. f»vtfu when irrowii decrenld faiVL Slid his old Azro onrild not. hlAa hi* 
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uncomtneti Judgement. He was the Pillar of Che Art, and all Ills Follower*, 
who exo'-ltad, Imilt upon him. . . . 

Pig wnptlui Atlas of the Hword, aud may he remain the gladinting 
Statu® t In him, Strength, Resolution, and unpnrallclM Judgement con* 
spired to form n matchless Mnater. There woe a Majesty shone in tm> 
Countenance, and blazed in all his Actions, beyond all I over saw. 

1\ is evident from Godfrey's account that the backsword or broad- 
sword piny of bis time was aimed indifferently at the bead, body, and 
Vfgt < Thu rut at the leg seema indeed to have been rather favoured. 
But in the later 41 back sword ing ” with sticks, os explained iu Tom 
Brown , and seen as near London as Windsor by divers other good 
witnesses who are not yet old men, the head is the sole object of 
effective attack. It is defended, first by the stick placed in a high 
hanging guard, and also by the left elbow and forearm, which are 
held as much before the face as a handkerchief passed round the left 
thigh and bold in the left hand will admit. The elbow may bo on 
a level with the crown of tho head whenlhe handkerchief is drawn 
tight. Victory is with the player'who first makes nn inch of blood 
appear anywhere on his adversary's head. Blows on tlm arm or 
body do not count, but may be used to gain an opening at the 
&ead. The men stand fast pretty close to one another, so that 
there is no lunging, and of course no scope for movements involving 
judgment of tune and distance. A stout and supple wrist and 
quickness in Ihe returns appear to have been the ratlin conditions 
of success. This badiswora or singlestick (thus limited by con- 
ventions of whose origin we know nothing) seems a monotouous 
kind of play compared with fencing or sabre practice. But it must 
have been no bad training for nerve and eye, and, inasmuch as the 
first hit that took effect was decisive, must have required close 
and steady play. Modorn amateurs are perhaps too light-hen r ted 
in giving mid receiving in the course of ono assault a dozen or 
more him that with real swords would be disabling, if not fatal. 

In the German 8chlager combat the position is the same ns in 
backsword iug, save that the left arm is kept, as in sabre play, 
behind the body: commonly tho waistband of the troupers. is 
grasped by the left hand. The weapon is a long, nurrow blade, 
like a pointless rapier, but ranch more flexible. It is sharpened for 
a length of twenty centimetres (say eight inches) on the true edge, 
and five on the false edge. For practice and instruction blunt ami 
rather stouter blades are used.* The mask is like an English single- 
stick mask, but stronger and heavier. A podded leather vest, 
coming almost down to tho knees, covers tho body, and tho right 
arm is encased in a sleeve attached to a gauntlet, which may he 
compared to an elongated Rugby football. In the actual duel there 
is an even more elaborate system of defence; the right wrist is 
guarded with a ring of mail, and the arm with folds of silk, which, 
like tho turban of the East, are enough to stop any ordinary cut. 
Practically, though not according to strict rule, the body is alto- 
gether covered. Tho eyt*6 arc protected by iron spectacles, with 
strong wire net instead of glasses. A padded cap, defending tho 
top of the hood, is added to all this lor students in thoir first 
year, who fight only under the direction of their seniors. The 
more advanced Bur token do not wear these caps, and are thus 
exposed to much more serious blows. 

It is known to English readers by many descriptions that the 
duels are not, as a rule, the outcome of any real quarrel ; they 
are arranged by the leaders of the fighting “ Corps “ of students, 
or by the senior members between themselves. At the same time 
challenges to serious duels with tho Sch lager are not unknown. 
Such a duel is called “glace/’ because only town gloves (Glac6- 
Jlandschuhe) may be worn, and tho ordinary equipment is dis- 
carded. It involves very serious danger, and'is outside the rules 
of the game, no man being hold bound to accept a challenge in 
this form. Thero are, however, sundry degrees of severity in 
recognized duels. First-year men (Fuctm) tight with caps, for 
twenty-four rounds (Gauge, equivalent to the French phone in 
fencing^ of seven blows each. The regular form of duel for 
seniors is a quarter of an hour’s fighting without caps. This may 
be made sharper ‘by dispensing with seconds; for tho second in a 
Hchlager duel has not merely j udicial or diplomatic functions. He 
stands close beside his man, holding an nnsharpened Schlitgcr with 
Vhich he may parry as many blows as he thinks fit, and often he 
does parry a large proportion. 

As to the manner of play, tho cuts are aimed only at tho head, 
and are delivered, not with the centre of percussion, but with the 
extreme forward part of the blade, which alone, as we huve said, 
is sharpened. It is worth notice that the Schlager is derived from 
tho long straight sword of the German Reitery, the force of whoso 
blows made them famous in the sixteenth century at the battle of St. 
Quentin And elsewhere. They gave neither sweeping horizontal 
out* like Orientals, nor drawing cuts like most European swords- 
men, but struck in the line of their own motion with a continuing 
forward impetus, and did great execution. With tho modern 
Schlager the blow comes entirely from the wrist, and (as iu 
English backswording) has no movement of the body or limbs to 
aid it. Nevertheless, it is of great power, and has to be parried 
with a sharp forward motion of the fart of the opposing sword, 
cite^isa it beats in over the guard. The lines of attack And parry 
aropnited by the scope of the object to be attacked: From the 
portion of the engsgiug'guard, which, in the terras of fencing, may 
he called a very high prime, cuts may be made in the high outside 
line at the right side of the’ head (Ten), or with a turn of the 



(corresponding to the fencer’s second?) 

twivedi The Tcre attacks are mostly taken on the padded' right 


arm. Such aro tho nlomcnto, to which certain variatious* fane fa: fa 
added. Thus Hinterkopf&tvrz and Stotwhquart nre vert iral, or nearly 
vertical, cuts over the guard at tin* top or even back of the head. 
When caps are not worn blows of this kind may inflict a rather 
ugly wound. Really serious ones are hardly known, bnt it is quite 
possible for tho surgeon in attendance Jo haVe a troublesome piece 
of work. Small arteries, for example* may be divided and hare 
to be taken*up. . 

On tho whole, there is not more danger to life or limb in a 
Schliiger duel, for healthy men "and with the usual pmmdions, 
than in any other rough pastime; probably there is not to much 
as in the Rugby game of football under the old rules. But the 
effusion of blow and the necessary preseoce and uso of surgical 
appliances make it appear a barbarous affair to anyone not. bred to 
familiarity with it. And the play is said to be falling oif iu tho 
skill which was its only justification^ Twenty years ago the 
players hardly over led off with a direct attack, which was 
thought too rash, but feinted and watched for their opportunity on 
a return. Of late years it has become a lushion to discard 
policy, und try for hits by main force ; tho weapons are also 
heavier than they used to be. Some local differences oxist, 
or existed not long ago, in the fashion of the Schliigcr. The 
GlorkenscJiltitjcr, common iu the North- Germ qn Universities, has a 
peculiar mounting, and i * grasped like an Italian foil with a finger 
round tho cross-bar. Formerly the small-sword was used as 
well; it is men tiouod by Urabb Robinson in his Diary as being 
somewhere (at Jena, if our memory serves us) the regular in- 
strument of student*’ duels. This usage, however, survives, if R 
still docs survive, only at Munich, Possibly some Tender may be 
curious concerning the literature of the Schliiger. Wo believe that 
of technical literature thero is little or none. The rules of the 
duel aro preserved in manuscript books, and may probably be 
found in print. But tho art soeras to depend wholly upon oral 
tradition, which is to be regretted. For, whatever wo may think 
of Kchhiger duelling, it has been for many generations a singular 
feature of German University life ; und it deserves to have somo 
better record than the casual descriptions of strangers before it 
goes the way of English backswording. 


THE DEFINITION OF TUE BSOIJ. 

I T would appear that some preliminary r enrols which were 
made here a few weeks ago on the necessity of a new Critique 
of Snobs have produced a certain effect. Thi< is not surprising, 
and tho fact may bo noted without fatuity and without offence. 
For forty years mankind in England ha* been actuated to a 
groat extent by a bt rung and healthy desire te escape snobbery, 
and a sudden reminder that mankind has got into a wrong 
groove is sure to be startling. It is creditable, very credit able, to 
any one that lie should have tried to make hist exit from Avt.-mis, 
and it is not discreditable that the escaper alioul.1 bo some- 
what froisw at being reminded that the escape is not faefie. 
It will not do simply to reverse tho proetodings of the an- 
cestors who are within (lie grasp of Tartarus ; if it would do, 
there would be no such groat difficulty aWit the matter. 
Happy, too happy, would the human racr* be if any such 
receipt were effectual. Rec.nu** the snob of the Forth** achieved 
his destiny by fining a lord or a rich man. the snob of tho 
Eighties thinks to escape that destiny by laughing at lords and 
(in print) condemning riches. Ala*! it will not sal lice, X'tXendv 
f'crtfXui’ cp/zfvm ; and the hardness is not made Jess hard by the 
simple resolve to avoid certain forms of badness which the bod 
men among our fathers did not avoid. But the deserving among 
the snobs possible (that is, among the Englishmen of to-day) may 
justly call for something like a guiding Tide to replace that 
negative one which has so fatally miscarried. Therefore let us in 
all modesty Attempt, not indeed the definition of tho snob (pri£> 
l>crlv to treat so vast a subject ewould require ream* of sirbtcap 
paper, and roams of soobscap paper are not at our command), but 
some remarks as to his definition. Tho really genuine neophyte 
must await the illustration in detail which we tru*t to give 
him. But something like a preliminary sketch may be at- 
tempted. And, following Aristotle and the Oxford Spectator, 
it may be legitimately observed that accuracy is not to he 
expected. Absolute accuracy, indeed, in tliis matter rau-'t be 
postponed for some generations at least— until document* aw 
fully registered. In our Original one kind of snob has himself 
fully delineated ; in the present feeble and tentative essays 
mother kind will, with the p.rmissioti of those gods who may 
be protectors of snobbery, find liimsolf taken pretty well sur U 
rift though by an inferior hand. The future form? of snobs 
will await, tho future snobograplior ; and each raiob'tgrapher will 
be mot by the angry reclamation of his subject*, which subjects 
will, no doubt, bo diverse. 

Kaue hie, nunc iliic, Miponrat vital! a rci um, 

Et superuntur item. 

When we and our followers have noted with a humble spirit, 
and, to use tho words of a great writer of this day, ,# in the grave 
and chaste manner,” the snob-phenomena of many generations, 
then accuracy may be expected, out not before. 

To the best of our remembrance, a remembrance founded on 
many yearn’ constant reading, the great Original did not attempt 
to define a snob, indeed he once said literatim, Wo can't define 
it” Tho attempt has boon, however, made in the form “The 
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•nob is he who admired biise things baavdy.” But this will not 
itnnd ft moment's examination. Like till bud definitions, it extends 
o the wrong thing's and does not extend to the right. Here and 
hove ft f»noh would be caught by it ; but for every one ao caught 
Uftliy snobs would go free. For a man may admire things which 
ire not at all hiso in a wrong way, and may he a snob, lie 
nay admire base things with a knowledge of their baseness, and so 
JO something cvuti worse than a snob, but not on«. lit 1 njuy, in hopes 
LO guard himself against “ fatewhich do«»a so pursm*." lesolvo 
uot to admire anything, and so V the utterest and most hopeless 
jf all snob?. And there can be little doubt that the mUr,ikt»n 
notion that snobbery consists in admiration has, more than any- 
thing else, been the genesis of the snob of the second degree — the 
snob who thinks that, if lie is sufficiently contemptuous of all 
hitherto recognized ideals, ho i9 safe. CV «V*f pns pins nude qua 
ffl. The heaven of safety from snobbery can bo attained by the 
simple proems of talking disdainfully of the House of Lords. 

Another, and a much safer, though still not quite a perfect, de- 
finition, which we have never seen given, is this — that a snob is 
he who follows (tie multitude to do evil. And note here that the 
Multitude may be a merely relative multitude. It may bn a ma- 
jority of his own set as well as of his nation or of llie world m 
large. Here \w get rid at least of one drawback of the e.nlier 
it tempt. Fur \vn rtangnixo that there may be n suobh rv »il‘ con- 
tempt as well a ■* a snobbery of admiration. One, at l»*:e-r, of 1 lie 
driof noJ'*s of the snob, the deference to fivdiion, is happily set 
■Sown by this definition, and it is so specially applicable to the 
present day that it may have special temptations to im n of the 
present day. And yet it will not exactly “ wa.di.'’ For a snob 
might diller from the multitude for snobbish reasons, and so .dip 
out at ono loophole. He might follow the multitude to do good 
by an exception, and rejoice in his foolish, snobbish heart, that he 
)ad got rid of thn curso. And, lastly, a great many evil deeds 
ivliich the multitude do, and are followed in doing, are not per «t 
aiobbish. It is impossible for the moat violent parri^m to say 
hat it was snobbish of Cromwell to cut oil Charles f.'a head. It 
s true that on that occasion he had thn great mullituile against 
lim, but ho had the small with him, and ho followed it, aud ho 
lid evil. Vet was he in this respect most assuredly not a snub, I 
hough he may have born on certain other occasions of hia life. 
Napoleon, on the other baud (Iho usual historic name Mig'reded 
by the Protectors), was always a snob ah initio ad Jinnn, \hmiL r h 
bo very rarely followed the multitude to do anything, bad or 
;?ood. In fact (thoucli thia is not presently to the purpu-u) a 
comparison between Cromwell and Napoleon might be as fruitful 
anything else in experiments and discoveries on the naiure of 
Ihe snob. We abstain (also for the present) with still greater 
reluctance from some comparisons of modern English politicians, 
which would be almost as luminous, but might give rise to more 
controversy. 

^ It might be possible by an ingenious use of the old 11 Rule of 
False'’ to extract from tho comparison of these and of other 
ltjfiuitious something more satisfy lory. But the safer nml wiser 
way in this infancy of t he science of snobograpliy is to rclruiu 
from the attempt at absolute aphorism. .Snob-detection must for 
i long time, if not always, be a branch rather of icttholics 
Ihnn of mathematics; the snob must bo felt rather than de- 
monstrated. But eeit.iiu marks of him may at least bo pointed 
n\t And may help the explorer far more advantageously than 
m imperfect definition in his quest after tho beast. One 
web mark has been already indicated. The snob almost 
dways attempts to be in the fashion. In an aristocratic era 
jo is a blind devotee of rank ; in an ago of wealth-getting and 
icvil-takc-tlie- hindmost, of riches ; in u democratic age, of 
lumbers and popularity. And it is a further and an almost 
ciucial test, of him that his admiration is never a really genuine 
ul mi ration, When he grovelled before lords it was not l)«rau>e 
ke knew the history of the peerage; its great deeds for England, 
its connexion with the noblest social conceptions ever reached by 
Lhe human iace — the conceptions of chivalry, and of a gradu- 
ated society, in which each higher rank fought for and pro- 
tected the lower. It bad nothing to do with tho past — the 
snob uowr thinks if he knows it of the past, except to derive 
petty grudges from the thought. He udmired it because it 
was glittering and apparently powerful iu tho present. Now 
that he contemns tho peerage (while for the most part, chat- 
tering about peers In preference to anything else) it is not 
because he has any reasoned idea of equality (which indeed is a 
contradiction in terms), but partly because he has an ignoble 
jealousy of a privilege which ho does not possess, and partly 
because it is tho rant of tho day sneer at peerages. When be 
bowed the knee, and when he still bows tho knee, before wealth, 

H was, and is, not because of the immense potentialities of wealth, 
for good or lor evil ; not even in most cases because he had or has 
ft genuine thirst for the baser pleasures that, wealth can give. 
Wealth makes a man conspicuous And talked about— tho snob’s 
heaven in ilwjlf. In short, thn snob's is less n peculiar idiosyncrasy 
than a mixture of many bad idiosyncrasies in a mean and moderate 
degree. When he transcends this degree he ceases, at any rate 
in that particular ia>tauce, to bo ft snob, though be may still be ono 
in other matters. Probubly it requires tho restraining inliuenre of 
a complex civilization to* breed snobs, and that may bo the 
reason why, beyond the Renaissance lit earliest, it is nearly 
impossible to trace them. You must have a sot convention of 
S00n> kind before you can have a snob ; and, when the convention 
la set. tho snob congenially manifests himself in attempts to 


burlesque, degrade, And exaggerate it. Then there comes a red- 
action, and he either does the same with a new convention, or, as 
we have seen in thcBc days, having no new one ready made, 
hastens with equally congenial clumsiness to burlesque, degrade, 
and exaggerate tho revolt against the old convention. And 
throughout his various and changiug forms the one characteristic 
which remains to him is unreality. He can never give a reason 
for the faith, or tho unfaith, that is in him. Mrs. Grundy or the 
Caucus, “ the county * or the moral standard of tho FartiMti&r 
Baptist Synod of Llanpumpsaint, hold the place to him of his 
proper judgment and taste. A man who really on intelligible 
principles admires a bright blue wall-paper, with gold stars 
thickly powdered on it at mathematical intervals, is not a snob 
by any means; neither is ft man (if such there be) a snob who 
on intelligible, or even unintelligible, principles thinks Mr. Jesse 
Ceilings a statesman. Again, all snobs are necessarily objects 
of didiko tempered by a little pity and some amusement; but 
an object of didiko is not necessarily a snob. So also every snob 
i> a fool ; but every fool is not "a snob. For the chief cha- 
racteristic of the snob, difficult to seize as it is in its essence, 
13 uot primarily political, or artistic, or literary, or religious; 
it is moral. And, if wo look among tho old-fashioned moral 
virtues for the nearest antipathy of snobbishness, we shall find 
it in Magnanimity— -that is to say, Pride in the good sense. 
A really proud man may have many vices and weaknesses, but 
lie can nevor l>e one of two bad things, a democrat or a sru b — 
which two bad things, bo it remembered, are two, and not 
necessarily though otten enough by accident, one. Ho think* 
too much of himself to conceive it possible that lie can be 
lowered by paying to any one else the respect which is by 
tho courtesy of convention that one’s due, ana in the same way 
he Is saved from tho danger of exaggerating that respect. lie 
covets and euvies no rank, and therefore he neither adulates 
nor carps at any. Tie forms and holds his own opiuious, and 
is therefore in no danger of burrowing them from the multi- 
tude. He would laugh at the idea of tho most sweet- voices 
conferring any dignity on him or depriving him of any, of their 
haling any right to command his obedience or intelligence to 
command liis respect. And ho would equally laugh at llio 
notion of its being worth while to set the moat sweet voices at 
defiance by any violeut eccentricity or recalcitrance. Such is the 
nnti-Miob temper, from which, by reading backward, the snob 
temper may bo most easily described, if not defined. But there are 
other touches which must be put to the description, and these 
cannot yet be applied. Indeed, as was said lit the outset, we 
want more information; we want a Royal Com mission on snub?, 
renewed every generation, before their nature can bo scientifically 
pronounced upon. In the papers which may possibly follow this 
wo shall only attempt to display our art on the snobs quos uadi 

tuvuut. 


Til 1C RESTORATION OF TIIE BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL. 

I qUJTUitE Church reformers may well learn caution from tho 
- way in which, bit by bit, the steadfast unintelligent ecclesi- 
astical legislation of the Church Commission of tho beginning of 
this reign is being annulled. The work is not yet half a century 
old, but it has not woru well, and it is constantly calling for 
alteration. To legislate under a panic is proverbially unwise. 
What is enacted is not what is best and wisest, but what wilt 
still the clamour outside aud stave off the threatened danger. It 
is not surprising that such measures should want the principle of 
permanence, and, beiug destitute of any wide view of the subject, 
or any firm grasp of its real bearings, their inadequacy should 
become growingly apparent until a radical change is once more 
imperative. When the Bishops were warned by Earl Grey in 
ominous tones to “ set their houses in order," if they were not to 
be swept away in the rising torrent of reform, one might have 
thought that they would feel that the most important thing to be 
done was to make episcopacy ft more real power in tho country* 
To prove its practical value was the surest way to save it from 
destruction. But to do this, to transform bishops from stately 
functionaries, making formal progresses through their dioceses at 
stated intervals for the mechanical performance of contiftnationa and 
other episcopal functions, into real overseers of their dioceses, mani- 
festing a fatherly interest in their spiritual well-being, and coming 
into living relations ; with their pastors and their flocks, was an idea 
which had hardly yet dawned on the episcopal mind. Bishop 
Wilberforce had not yet created the modern typo of an English 
bishop. Besides, if tbe idea bad teen conceived, to carry it into 
execution would have demanded a large increase of tbe number uf 
the bishops. And such an increase was regarded as impossible. 
Twenty-six was the number of English diocesan prelates, and 
twenty-six it must remain. The limits fixed by Pope Gregory 
twelve centuries before for the English episcopate were those 
Qucm ultra citraqao neqult conslster© rectum. 

They were laid down in a prophetic spirit for all time, ifofre 
was a seeming sacredness about the number two doxen and two— 
two metropolitans and four-and-twenty suffragans — like that 
attaching to the mysterious “ tetractya’' of the Pythagoreans, at 
the sacred number of the Incas, which might not he violated with 
impuuity. Tbe Sacred College bod been a long .time in Attaining 
its full complement. Nine centuries and a bt^&bad elapsed before 
the pious care of Ilcnry VIII. for tbe restoration of u true religion 
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and the worship of God ” in the hallowed seats which had been 
polluted by “ the enormities into which the life and profession of 
the monk* bed long since lamentably deviated “deplorabiliter 
exorbitaverat ” (wo Quote from the Royal letter decreeing the 
privation of the see or Bristol anj the other sees erected at the 
same time; Rymer, Fad era, xiv. 749) — completed the tale. Bat, 
thetvgnce reached, advance was impossible. “ Roma locuta eat, 
causa 4 inita eat” True, our legislators were Protestant*, and had 
been dttiled again and again to renounce certain “ damnable doc- 
trines and positions ” 01 the Church of Rome. But this numerical 
terminus, though fixed by a Pope, had au awful sanctity about it, 
which it would be profane to tamper with. 44 Actum esaet do 
ecolesia”; it would do all up with the Church if it* episcopate 
were enlarged by a single member. 

And rib, when the claims for increased episcopate supervision for 
the teeming thousands of the manufacturing populations of Lan- 
cashire and West Yorkshire could no longer bo ignored, and it w.»s 
decided that the dioceses of Manchester nud Iiipon should be con- 
stituted, the sacred number was to be preserved intnct by the abo- 
lition of two of the existing sues— we ought rather to say by 
their absorption into other sees — thus putting nn end to their 
independent existence, and convening them into "Domini* 
umbras.” ‘ The two dioceses selected for this “ happy despatch ” — 
the “painless extinction” — weie. ns we well know, those of 
St. Asapli and Bangor, and of Gloucester and Bristol. On the 
next avoidance of one of these pairs of bishoprics the surviving 
bishop was, 44 nolens volens,” to tube over the widowed diocese, 
And become bishop of the two. The process proposed was the 
to verse of Cow per a 

Two King* of Brentford dented on one throne, 

for there were to be two thrones, and only one bishop to frit in 
them. We need not remind our readers how through the pro- 
vidential tenacity of life in the North Welsh prelates and the heroip 
resolution of the late Lord Powys— in bringing forward the repeal 
of this union again and again — never knowing that he was beaten 
till he had achieved success, one part cf this monstrous measure 
never took effect. Bishop Bothell and Bishop Yowler Short 
obstinately refuse to die. Lord Powys refused to throw up the 
sponge, and the two Welsh bishoprics were saved to the Church. 

From the first the see of Bristol seems to have caused the Com- 
missioners the greatest perplexity. 1 ts existence as an independent, 
eee was no longer to be allowed. It was to be uuitud with 
something. That was a settled question. But with what P That 
was the “crux.” Tt is not generally known that the proposition 
in the Commissioners first Report was that the sees of Llandaff and 
Bristol should be united. It was nothing to them that the Bristol 
'Channel interposed its “stormy water” between the two— 

Nequiequam Pens abscidit 
Prudens ocqaiio dUsociabili 

Terras — 

if the “ impious ” Commissioners decreed that the Bishop, whether 
good sailor or bad, should bound over the shallows lie had rather 
not touch. Indoed the Commissioners, safe from having to suffer 
themselves from the consequences of their legislation, seem to 
have been perfectly enamoured of separating a bishop nud bis 
cathedral from the chief portion of his diocese bv a stretch of salt 
crater. Thus they assigned to the Bishop of Rochester l he counties 
of Hertfordshire and Essex, with his cathedral on one- aide of 
tho estuary of the Thames, and his chief charge on the other, 
while, crueller still, they proposed to unite Sodor and Man with 
Carlisle, thus entailing on the unlucky occupant of the joint see 
six hours of tossing on one of the roughest pieces of water to be 
found anywhere round our coasts, every time he had any episcopal 
functions to perform on the isle of Mum 

The reason alleged by the Commissioners for the union of 
Llandaff and Bristol is not unimportant in its bearing on the 
scheme now so energetically promoted for reconstituting the 
ancient see, which we rejoice to be assured has the full sanction of 
the Prime Minister of Iler Majesty’s Government, ns well os tho 
hearty approval of the present Bishop, and is therefore not un- 
likely to take effect within a measurable period. The Commissioners 
say (Third Report, 1836) “ when we recommended the Union of 
the Sues of llandaff' and Bristol, we were influenced chiefly by a 
Desire to retain for the City of Bristol its Ecclesiastical Character ; 
and to secure to it the Advantage of a Bishop resident upon the 
Spot, or at no great distance from it.” The Commissioners, how- 
ever, forgot entirely to take into account the feelings of the 
diocese of Llandaff. They were as unwilling as Bristol could bo 
to exchange “ the Benefits which they derived from the Residence 
•and personal Superintendence of their Bishop” for the casual 
favours of a Bishop whose home would be on the other ride of the 
Severn sea. The remonstrances from Monmouthshire ami Gla- 
morganshire were so loud and urgent that this pet scheme 
of the Commissioners bad to be given up altogether, and 
some fresh arrangement suggested. The Commissioners’ second 
'scheme was equally unlucky In fact, they seem throughout 
-to have succeeded in disgusting as many people as possible, 
and causing the greatest offence to the greatest number. This 
second^ proposition was (we give it in their own words) “ that tho 
City ana Suburbs of Bristol, being within a convenient Distance 
. J®ty bf Welts, where the Bishop of Bath and AVells resides, 
should be united to that Diocese.” 

If the former recommends tinn was unpopular on one side of the 
fimto} Channel, this was still more obnoxious on the other. 


Bristol was lashed to a fury. We hoar of no voice being raised 
in that city against the 'union with Llandaff, and reasonably 
enough. In that case they were to IxTthe absorbers ; in this they 
were to be the absorbed. Bristol and Bath have always main- 
tained a kind of friendly rivalry, a ftp* 1 *niicablo jealousy 
of one another. But* tho suggestion that Bristol should 
lose its independent dignity and pe meTged in a see, in the 
designation of which its rivals name took the prominent place, 
was intolerable. The Bristolians ¥ represented m strong Terms 
their Objections to a Plan which would merge their Episcopal 
See in that of Bath and Wells, and ih»*ir earnest Desire to retain 
the Advantages of the pastoral Superintendence and Example of 
a Bishop resident amougfrt them.” 

Once more tho Comtui-rionors were forced to yield, pronouncing 
tho “Feelings” manifested to be “not less honourable to the 
Oiti/eiis of Bristol than encouraging to the Friends of the 
Established Church.” So they tried a third scheme, already 
advorted to in their First Report, and this time with better suc- 
(vh— 1 “ Numero Dens impure gaudet. The Churchmen of 
Bristol had a sop thrown to them in the promise that they should 
rv tain their Bishop — ut least half of him — nnd the whole of tlieir 
Cathedral. A bouse was to bo provide l in some convenient 
rilutition near the City of Bristol so that the Bishop might reside 
alternately there and at Gloucester. To make up for the 
addition to the see of Salisbury of Dorsetshire, the two 
northern deaneries of Wiltshire 'were to be transferred to 
the uowly-con.-tituted diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, the 
whole scheme to take effect at the first uvoidance of either see. 
'I’he accomplishment of this ill-arrauged plan was not long deferred. 
The fates were as favourable to the one union as they happily 
bate proved unfavourable to the other. 

Tho South- Western sees wore less fortunate. In 1 8 j 4 Bristol 
was vacated by the dentil of Bishop Gray, the father of tho 
dauntless Metropolitan of the South African Church, who, with 
the same inflexible courage which characterized bis eon, when 
warned during tho terrible Bristol riots of 1831 of tho danger of 
going to his Cathedral on Sunday morning, since the mob had 
threatened to destroy it and him, calmly remarked — “ Well, if 
they kill me, whore could a bishop better die than in his Cathedral 
in the worship of God? ” Divine Service over, be saw unmoved 
his palace fired by the rioters and reduced to a blackened ruin. 
Bishop Gray’s suetv^sor was tho Rev. Joseph Alien, Lord Althorp'a 
college tutor, with the protnUe that whenever Ely should become 
vacaut he should be translated to that far more comfortable aud 
well -endowed see. Bishop Allen’s hope was not long deferred. 
Within two years Bishop Sparke died, and the see of Bristol be- 
came once more vacant. There had been no chivalrous champion 
to do buttle for its independence, as for that of its Welsh sisters. 
1**8 fortunate the see of Sodor and Man, which had been wived 
from being merged in Carlisle by the memory of the sainted 
Bishop Wilson. Even the venerated name of Bishop Butler 
was powerless to preserve it from absorption. Th* Act was 
imperative. The easygoing, scholarly Monk— the last of the 
“ G rock-play bishops” — was not one to raise any objections 
to it 9 provisions Wing carried out. Besides, the transfer was 
made as agreeable’ as possible. Tho Palace at Gloucester — 
since rebuilt by Bishop Baring — was an inconvenient, dilapi- 
dated building. The limb, as we have said, had burnt down 
th 9 palace at Bristol; the Bishop of the united i^ees, as we have 
snid, was to ha vo two houses, and reside alternately at each of 
hi* Cathedral cities, and, to enable him to meet the increase l 
expeiiH), an addition of 500/. was made to his income. So a grand 
new house was built, at enormous cost, at Stapleton, in a pleasant 
suburb of Bristol, in which— 44 proviso ” notwithstanding— the 
house at. Gloucester being declared uninhabitable, Bishop Mo: k 
passed all the rest «*f his episcopal life, except such portion as \v..s 
spout in bis residentiary house in the Cloisters of tho Abb-) , 
as Canon of Westminster. The successors of Bishop Monk—* 
Bishops Baring, Thomson, and Wlicott— the palace there being 
rebuilt, have preferred Gloucester as a residence. The magnificent 
house at Stapleton, so lately built, has been wild, and 1 ms been 
converted into a charitable institution. Beyond occasional visits 
often in the cose of tho present Bishop extending over a consider- 
able period, the great City of Bristol with its \:ist and rapidly 
growing population has seen but little of it3 Bishop. It is need- 
less to say how greatly tho work of the Church lias suffered in 
Bristol from the absence of a responsible head. The injury inflicted 
on the. Church in Bristol by robbing her of a redd out. Bishop has 
been made increasingly manifest by the growth of the population. 
It, has been groxriugly felt thrift a great wrong had been done to 
one of the chief cities in the kingdom, and that this wr>ng ought to 
bi* redressed. Bristol claims to have a bishop for itself, and it proves 
the validity of that claim and the earnest iters with which it is 
put forward by the manner in which it takes llie matter into its 
own hand, and asking nothing from the Legislature hut permission 
to undo the rash work of half a century back, displays its deter- 
mination to secure tho restoration of its bishopric by raisiiy tho 
sum nr*cded for its endowment. The income proposed for the future 
bishop, 2,500/. a year, including 500/. resigned by Bishop Ellicott, is 
not a large one — hardly large enough indeed to meet the perpetual 
demands that am made on a bishops purse. But the diocese will 
not be a birge one, and we may hope the pecuniary tax will be in 
proportion. The new we is proposed to include no more tlmn 
Bristol itself and its lhaineiT, and ilia two Northern Deaneries ot 
Wiltshire* which since the changes in the boundaries of the 
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diomgq have belonged tr» "he so© of Gloucester. No rash attempt 
will be made to do away with atiy more ancient landmarks, l>y 
lobbing the riom**wetshiiv see of any portion of its historic terri- 
tory; least of all— which we luivo been* gravely told was a recog- 
nized portion of the plan of the City of Bath. which was at one 
time the seat of that bishopric, and has for many centuries given 
it ita distinguishing name. The population of the proposed diocese 
will be about 400,000, which will exceed that of the neighbouring 
diocese of SalLlnnv, and will be little inferior to that of Lincoln, 
when — as by the time this is in the hands of our readers we trust 
jt will h« — it is relieved of the county of Nottingham by the 
foundation of the see of Southwell. 

The hearty unanimity displayed at tho recent inerting at 
Bristol, the character of thn speeches made, and the liberality 
shown by the subscription list, prove that tho citizens of Bristol 
are thoroughly in e.trm^t in their resolve to have their bishop 
restored to them. And when such men are in earnest there is 
no withstanding lh**Tii. It only remains for u^ to express our 
hearty sympathy with the im»\ cinent, and an earnest hope that 
the mamfe.it iujuMie.* of in any way hindering t lie Church from 
making provision t‘»»r 3*er own needs by her sous’ muni licence will 
forbid any substantial imposition being made to the Bill when it 
is introduced into Bari lament, so that the ‘'Bill* may speedily 
become an " Act.’ 4 'fli.it point gained, wo have no question that 
the pecuniary requirements will bo soon met, and that it will not 
be very long before we have to congratulate the reconstituted 
diocese on the consecration of ita first — or nmy wo more truly 
say its forty-eighth bishop. Ilappy will tho diocese be if it 
secures ore* to inaugurate its renewed independent existence who 
will exhibit the calm whilom. the quiet perse verauce, the modera- 
tion, the devotion to duty, and the Christian love which huvo 
characterized the \enrnihie prelate whose resignation, however 
necessary, we cannot but deplore, whose episcopal virtues have 
rendered the diocese of Chester one of tho most on viable dioceses 
in England. 


ENGLAND IS AMERICA. 

A VKW week* nj>o the City of New Vork celebrated the 
L'\ euuieu.'iry of it-* evacuation by tho British troops after the 
close of the revolutionary war. There was a procession of the 
practical ^irt which tiiuis favour in the eyes of Americans ; there 
were reginunts of tho Stale National Guard, and crack corps 
invited iiom other States; there were detachments of the veterans 
of the war of the ItaU-lhon, bearing the torn and tattered baltla- 
fiags, almost shot fiom their standards in four years’ hard fight- 
ing ; there were carriages containing tho few survivors of the war 
of 1S12 with Great Britain; thcic were other carriages containing 
tilo President of the United States, the Governor* of New York 
and of a few other States, and tho mayor and other otliciitls of 
the City of New York; th«*rc were detachments of police and 
firemen ; and there were a few hundred thru from the tiny regular 
army which the Government »»f the United fctates deems adequate 
for its needs. Tti the evening there was a banquet, and there were 
speeches. iVrhaps the mui-t noteworthy circumstance of tho 
whole affair was the friendly tone toward England. Nowhere in 
the speeches, in the newspapers, or in the talk of tho crowd, was 
there any evidence of the slightest hostile feeling— always except- 
ing, of course, the utterances of the wholly un-American and un- 
representative section of the public which thinks of Ireland first 
and of the United Siatos last. There were many positive signs of a 
friendly feeliug. With doubtful taste one wandering Briton 
hung a British flag from a window of tho hotel in which 
lie was staying, and although tho procession passed under it there 
was no protestation of any kind. It is not too much to say that 
there is now no trace at all of tile ill-will toward England which 
• naturally lingered after the revolution, and whirii was fanned to a 
dame before the war of iSi2«> This ill- v. ill was perceptible easily 
enough dowu to tho outbreak in 1861, although it. was slowly 
fading away. During the Civil War there waft not a little anger 
Against Groat Britain among both parties; but the Civil War, 
overshadowing all other questions, wholly killed the early ill-will, 
and the anger died out noon for luck of fuel. It is perhups 
scarcely accurate to describe the present feeling os cordial, and 
the sentimental declarations after dinner that tin*, two countries 
are brothers, and that “ blood is thicker than water,” nr© perhaps 
not quite sincere on either side. Tho ntLitiido of the really 
representative American is that taken by Mr I /i well in his 
delightful speech ut the dinner given to ^Jr. Henry Irving on 
the Fourth of July last year. This attitude may perhaps bo 
described as a dignified and sincere friend lim-ss, as far removed 
lrow hysterical sentimentality on on© side as it is from enmity on 
the other. So distinctly is this the pnrition of tho best American?, 
that tho well-informed American critic is always inclined to 
ascribe the authorship of a violent invective against England in an 
American journal to some renegade Englishman ; and the ascription 
is rarely inaccurate. 

There is to lie ee*»n just now in America, in wlmt is known ns 
Society, a stroncr tendency to imitate English ways and customs 
and fashions. This tendency is gaining strength, and spreading 
jfrom New York And Boston to smaller inland cities. It is a now 
thing in many wava, for until lately New York has taken its cue 
^ rather from Paris than from London. During the Second Empire 
many good Americans made pilgrimages to the Tuileriep as to a 
Mecca, and some settled permanently near the shrine. But Paris 


is no longer more fashionable than London. The American girl 
continues to get her gowns in the French capital, of cqwse; but 
she is glad to get her habit and her ulster ana her cloaks in (lie 
English capital. As there is now no Court in France* she looks 
forward to a presentation at Court in England ; and the possibility 
of marrying a title is perhaps present to her mind as she crosses 
the ocoiui. That she is quite capable of taking care of herself in 
the presence of English noblemen and of their femoWWatives 
all renders of Mr. James's International L’pitode anfcbf. Mr. 
Howells 8 Woman's Henson will boar witness. In fact, the 
A merican girl is in no danger of losing her head before parting 
with . her hand. It is her consort, the American young man, 
who is most likely to be contaminated by coutaot with the 
Englishman. There is no denying that a certain set of young 
Americans, more particularly in New York and iu Boston, affect 
tho Englishman and apo all his affectations. They mimic every 
English trick in the most snobbish way. They attempt ah 
E nglish accent, and they sprinkle Britticisms freely through their 
speucli. They talk of their ** fads,” aud they call people 44 cads ? ” 
ami they abound in the most amusing little affectations. Their 
greatest" happiness is to be taken for an Englishman— a joy not 
often vouchsafed to them. It was to ono of those pitiful imitations — 
a young Bostonian— that a clever New York girl said, u Mr. Blank, 
l should think you would be so glad to meet Lord So-and-so ; you 
know lie is a rent Englishman l * 

This A agio-mania has resulted in tlie introduction into certain 
American cities of not a few British customs. Rich men drive 
heavy carriages imported from England, ignoring, or ignorant of, 
tho luct that the use of the native American woods, tough and 
springy, allow American carriages to bn much lighter while quite 
as strong. Rich young men play polo in the broiling heat of an 
American summer. Attempts are made at fox-hunting. Un- 
fortunately tho lbxcs an* few, bo that a drag has frequently to be 
employed, 'So marked a feature of New York society lms the 
forced imitation of English customs become, that alight and lively 
little weekly culled Life , now about a year old, has best 
made itself known by constant attacks on this. And tho chief 
cartoon of another American comic weekly, published on Evacua- 
tion Day, was a picture of all the importations from England, both 
men and things, now to la? seen in the streets of N»?w York, with 
a save a stic query as to the exact dal© of the English evacuation 
Tho variety of Anglomania which most excited the joy of tho 
comic journalist was the Dude. There are those who protend to see 
a resemblance between the Dude and the Masher. But these are 
not pro found observers. The Masher, w© venture to think, although 
chronically tired, is, on occasion, boisterous. The l)udo is never 
noisy ; he is a living protest against indecorum ; ho is the embodi- 
ment. uf the desire to be a perfect gentleman of the strictest Eng- 
lish order. J11 his dress there was to be seen a certain likeness to 
the Masher. But here, again, the likeness was superficial, Tho 
Masher was dressed in tho height of fashion always. Tho Dude, 
although clothed in imitation of an Englishman, sought always f» 
be. as unobtrusive as possible in his attire. Yet bis quiet, stiff, 
Bril ish manners often attracted malicious criticism. Them is oven 
a story current <»f a worthy farmer who miw two Dudes in town, 
and who remarked, with great grief, “ Gosh! what things a man 
does see when he ain’t got his gun 1 ” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is enlightening the Americans by 
personal mini** rations and a sot of throw lectures finds Barbarians,. 
FhilLtine'-, and Populace in England, and declared his expectation 
of finding in America only Philistines. But he reckoned without 
the American Anglomaniac. Tho American Anglomaniac, as wo 
have wien, is a Philistine who apes tho Barbarian. The genuine 
British Barbarian Mr. Arnold credits with various gcxxl qualities, 
and ho has at least the consciousness of a solid position. The 
American pseudo-Barbarian has all the faults, and none of tlie 
virtues, of the English model, and he cannot but be conscious that 
his position is false nnd hollow. lie is but a brummagem Bar- 
lwiruui — and a brummagem Barbarian is a sorry sight for gods and 
men. It is fortunate for the future of the United JStates tjiafc 
this class of Anglomaniacs, although beginning to be large 
enough to bo counted, is only an infinitesimal section of the 
American people. Nothing is plainer to tho wayfaring man, 
though a fool, if ho will but keep his eyes open arfdPnote the signs 
of the times, thau the growing divergence and independence of 
tho United States from England in literature and in life. The 
English and the Americans are of one stock, but they are two 
peoples ; and there is nothing to bo gained by a pretence that tho 
Americans arc colonial or provincial. The colonial spirit has been 
invisible in the United States for fifty years, and the provincial 
spirit died during the war of the Rebellion. The conditions of 
life in the United States, the climate, the blending of customs 
brought from other lauds than England, these unite in making* 
the American unlike the Englishman. What pie American is 
like can best be seen in Mr. nowells’s novels, or io the striking 
anonymous story of the Breadwinners . Mr. James has dealt 
admirably with the Europeanized American; but ho is* Myself 
too Europeanized to be altogether satisfactory as a pottmer of 
the uncontaminatcd American ; in fact, we doubt if MT.sJ&mes 
knows New York, or even Boston, as well as he knows Piaris 
and London. As Colonel Higginson neatly put it, 41 Mr. James 
is not a true, cosmopolitan, because a. true cosmopolitan is at 
home even in his own country.” Mr. Jameses so far abroad m 
his own country that be cited in a story yjrthe Century, not long 
ego, as a typical Americanism, “ in the swim” a phrase which tfot 
one American in ten would be likely to understand. 
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, ^portisono rf tho* things in ’Which American habit* are widely 
diffbrsU ftbm English. Polo and foxhuntiag— of the pursuit of 
drag udder difficulties-"-^** recent importations, and a a each they 
are the amusement only of the fost and fashionable few, and 
have no ' interest whatever for any others. Cricket, in spite of 
spapyatrenaoufi efforts, has never been acclimated in the United 
States; there are a few club* here and there, mostly managed 
by Englishmen; but the popular internet is wholly in baseball, 
usd Struck game of baseball cosily attracts a gathering of twenty 
thousand. Racing is rapidly becoming more popular and pro-* 
fitable, but the ml liking of the. people is for trotting. The 
owning, of fast trotters, for his own private use and behoof, 
is one of. the joy* of the American millionaire ; and the one 
crumpled rose-leaf in Mr. Vanderbilt’s existence is, that a much 
poorer Juan has a faster pair of trotters than he has, And that 
the much poorer man, with a painful disregard of his duty 
toward a man worth twenty million pounds, refuses to •sell his 
team. Here occasion serve* to say that weulth merely as weajth 
ha* less weight in the United States than it has in Great Britain. 
We know that there is a common belief that wealth is more 
worshipped and is more powerful in New York than it is in 
London; but the belief is unfounded. Whether it i9 that wealth 
is too comm<«.i in America, or that most Americans expect to be 
wealthy some day, or that they can remember when the rich man 
was a poor man, or whatever the reaeon may be, the fact remains 
that the possession of money counts for far less in New York than 
it does in London. And if wo may credit Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
the same state of affairs obtains in Australia as in America, 

Whom English iniluonce in America might be supposed to bo 
strongest is in literature. There is no denying that it is strong. 
But the inilue uce of other countries, and especially of France, is 


‘ duo without vexatious delay and litigation. It 1 * the obj<*ct of 
the pfteenbBili to remedy this and ether. evils by rendering &U the* 
manufacturers and mine-owner* of Germany liable for aa v acci- 
dent that occur* in their own line of bmHU w. For this purpose 
it is necessary to form them into professional Associations, which 
is to be done in the following 5 way. Every pennon who comes 
under the Act is bound to* make a statement to the local autho- 
rities as to the line of business * in wbifcli lie is engaged and the 
average number of hands he employs; And this material, after 
being duly digested, is to be submitljpl to the Imperial Insurance 
, Board, a new administrative body, to he formed in a manner 
. that will shortly be explained. After these preliminary step* 
have been taken, if a sufficient percentage of the masters who are 
interested in any single branch or industry apply to theBundesrath 
for permission to form an Association, thirt will bo granted, miles* 
it be found on examination that the number of persons concerned 
is too sm&U to render such a step desirable. A general mveting 
will then be colled, at which a member of the Board must be present. 
Each master will be accredited with a number of votes propor- 
tionate to that of the men whom he employs, and may be represented 
by proxy. The meeting will elect the acting committee, whose 
members aro to recei\ e no remuneration for their services, though 
their actual expenditure will be reimbursed. An Association thus 
formed will enjoy corporate rights and great freedom of action. 
Indeed, almost the entire management of it* affairs will be left in 
its hands, subject to the control of the Imperial Insurance Board ; 
and, aa it will be empowered to issue regulations for the prevention 
of accident*, its influence will ho considerable. 

The workmen are to he organized in a somewhat similar wav. 
As it would be obviously impossible to call a meeting of all the 

_ 7 _ __ _ miners, spinner*, or foundry workmen of Germany, the Goveru- 

also strong. There, aro many more translations from the French | ment has been obliged to look round for some other plan by which 
and the German published annually in the United States than i the operatives may be represented; aud it has discovered oue 
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from the British Philistine chiefly in that his ignorance is never 
hostile ; he knows not the light, but he is ready to receive it when , 
he sees it. And this willingness to learn is responsible for the ! 
many American translations from foreign author*. Aud this 
again redoems wlmt then* miiy bo of American provinciality, 


these the choice of the delegates will bo entrusted. No Associa- 
tion will lie complete without a labourers' committee, which must 
consist of from nine fo eighteen members. 

The new Imperial Insurance Board is to consist of a president, 
and ut least two other members, nominated for life by tho 


which is broadened bv ils allegiance, not to one capital, but to Emperor; of four members «»f tho Impel ini Council fUiimWalh). 
many. Accompamiiig this study of the btvt foreign work is a i appointed by that body lor a term of four years; ami of four re- 
growing indifference to foreign opinion. The American is glad ! present at ivea of the Associations, two of w hom will be elected by 
when the value of an American work is recognized by an English ! thu masters and two by the men. for the same period. The Board 
or a French critic, but he never waits for the foreign approval J can come to no decision unless at lca?t live member* are present; 

pinion. Indeed he is wont to wonder j and when any matter of great, especially pecuniary, importance, or 
* ‘ % ... 1 a question relating to the prevention of accident*, is discussed, uu.* 

of tb<*e must bo a representative of tho masters and one of tie 
men. 

If the Bill becomes law, it is probable that those who are iu- 
tm^ted in the more important industries of tho country w'Jl 
hasten to avail themselves of it; if they do not, the central 
Board i.« invented with powers to compel them to perform the 
duties it imposes, even if they do not chouse to avail themselves 
of tho advantages it offer?. On these we need not dwell, nor on 
tho details uf the measure, which cau have little interot for auy 
except those immediately affected by' it. It may be worth while, 
however, to add a word or two on the functions of the workmen's 
Committee. When an accident has happened, they will be hound 
to wnd a delegate to assist the police in investigating into its 
cause, and to nominate two of the court of live who assess the 
Compensation due to auv one who baa been injured; two others 
will represent tho mastery and tho president will be appointed by 
tiie Government of the State under the jurisdiction of which the 
case falls. From this court an ‘appeal may in important coses bo 
made to the centra] Board, on which, too, as \\e have seen, the 
labourers are to be fairly repiv*uiti*L 


before declaring his own opinion, 
at tho English liking for certain American authors, ami ho is 
wont also to take up certuin English authors and to hail thorn ns . 
masters before their position iu England is quite a 9 secure. 'We ' 
believe, for example, that Mr. Austin Bob? on and Mr. llobcvt 
Louis Stevenson nave a wider following in America than they 
have in England, much liked as they aro here. The uij fortunate 
condition oi copyright law has driven the better cI.i.vj < if American 
publishers to give up English novels and English books of | 
general literature, ami more and xuoie to confine Themselves to ; 
American books, with a consequent increase iu tho quantity and j 
quality of tho latter. The invasion of England by the American ; 
magazines is sufficient proof of tlieir independence, and their ; 
•success in England is due, wo incline to think, to tin* re-olulc ! 
American tone, and not to any misguided attempt to cat* r t > 
English taste. At tho present day tho circulation in England uf 
either Harper's or the Century is several times as large a;, iho 


* Harper's or the Century i 
circulation of uiiy English magazine in America. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. , . ... 

A . It is clear ut a glance that this scheme diflivs in several iru- 

8 a rule, the internal policy of a nation cun po&sos but little portent respects from the two which the Government has already 
interest for foreigners. f lhts social reformer may make n presented to the Imperial Parliament, lr is simpler and more 
fituay ot the^ way iu which oilier countries provide coin petwuioi: ! precise, while at the name time it is far bolder. For once tho 
for the workwcu who ar« injured by nccidcnta iu uiine^ or ; < -hancellor has degned to profit I»y the criticism of his opponents. 
Cotton mills, blit if ho talk* too Ireely upon such subject* hi* j The workmen ar»* no longer to be forced to contribute to tho in- 
acquaiiitA&ce will vote him a bore, let no one who E ac- « surance fund, nor is any burdun laid up*>n the Tj (‘ usury of the 
fuaiated with German politics can lmve failed to read with * 

interest tho draft of a Bill on this subject which was published 


last week. It is one of tho great social reforms that were pro- 
mised in November 1881 ; it has boon given to tho public at 
au unusually early stage, a* if to invito discussion ; and the Akr/A 


Empire but that of bearing the expenses of the Imperidl liourd, 
eveept iu the exceedingly improbable case of an association bo- 
coming absolutely insolvent. Tbe.^ are concisions to the Liberal 
party which it was wise to makegand which lire w ise in themselves. 
Tho whole character of the associations, too, is conceived in ft more 


wrvum Qazim has hastened to inform its readers that, though , statesmanlike spirit, and defined with a firmer hand than in the lust 
tne detail* of the meaeure were of course worked out in the i * A * ’ * - ’ ‘ 

Ministerial offices, the principles on which it is founded are entirely ; 
the oo&Oeptlon of Prince Bismarck. Nor is the scope of tho draft | 
wwmfthy of ita origin. It aims at nothing loss than the organ- j 
M&tSfipM the whole industry of Germany; only for a special pur- 
'present, it is true, but in a way which, if it can be worked i 
•out itft&eS* fully, will ■ certainly lead to far more important * 

<JOn*equoncee. 1 



•ome of Oompanios are said .not to have acted in a liberal 
•yfcik The sufferers complain that they cannot obtain their just 


draft. We mny have our doubt* us to whether they cun be made to 
work ; but if they do they will form a firm basis ibr many uf the 
social reforms which Frinco Bismarck is known to contemplate. 

It is difficult to come to any deckled opinion ns to what the 
fate of this measure will be when it is presented to the House. 
To judge from the opinions expressed in the press, ihu dog- 
matic Liberals will oppose it on (he ground that it is com- 
pulsory and that it interferes with the busiuess of the lu- 
Hurance Companies. But the election* are approaching, and there 
as some reason to believo that its rejection would be unpopular in 
the constituencies. Ai any rate, both tlio right and the loft wing 
of the party seem to be wavering. The Conservatives of all shade* 
will support it almost to a man, and the Centre has welcomed it 
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with enthufiiMro. It would bo wrong to attribute this to tho con* 
cessions that have been lately made to the Roman Catholic Church. 
No body of Christian men can view the misery of their fellow- 
ereutures with indifference, and the Roman Catholics have long 
been honourably known in Germany for. the efforts they have 
made to remove tho physical and moral evils which poverty 
produces. From its very formation, the Centre has been 
consistent on this point. "It bore the reproach of showing a 
sympathy with the demands of the Socialists long before State 
Socialism had been received bv the Government and presented at 
Court. Resides this, in granting tho trade associations corporate 
rights and so large an amount of freedom, the Chancellor has 
adopted principle which several of the leading Catholics have 
Jong advocated. The Liberals still command a majority in the 
Imperial Parliament, hut a small defection from thoir ranks would 
give this Bill the foie-.* of law ; and a foreigner with no personal 
interest at stake can hardly help hopiug that ho may have an 
opportunity of ub&mng tho results of Prince Bismarck’s great 
experiment. 


OVERHEAD WIRES 

F OR some lunar time past the question of wires used by the 
Government Postal Department and Telephone Companies 
passing over the houses and streets in Ixmdon has agitated the 
public mind. The serious inconveniences and dangers arising 
Ironi the present almost indiscriminate way in which these wires are 
run forms, no doubt, a very legitimate source of public grievance. 
After a great deal i*f grumbling in the public press lately, curtain 
deputations have waited upon Sir Charles Dilke to lay before him 
the incon leniences to which the householders art* subjected and the 
dangers which the public generally run from these overhead wires; 
and certain District Boards of Works are actually opposing the 
erection of overhead wires in their districts by the Postmasler- 
Oenernl. Throughout the time during which this subject lias 
been discussed iu the public press the majority of would-be re- 
formers have suggested but one remedy, and that is to put all 
telegraph, telephone, and electric-lighting wires underground. 
There is a certain charm to the non-technicai mind about tho 
obvious simplicity of this remedy, and us vet technical men do 
not seem to have thought it worth their while to point out in the 
non-technical press the enormous difficulties in the way of adopt- 
ing it. 

A very large number of the overhead wires which are at present 
causing so much uneasiness and discord are connected with the dif- 
ferent telephone systems. Now there are two elect riral phenomena, 
both included under the general name of induction, which tend 
to interfere with the good working of telephone lines. The best 
knowu of these phenomena, and the one most popularly known 
tinder tho name ot “ induction,” is the production of momentary 
currents in telephone lines produced by the intermittence nr 
variation of electrical currents in other lineB near to them, which 
produces that peculiar sound so often to be heard in telephones. 
This may best be described by likening it to tho boiling of a 
kettle, and is often so powerful even under tho overhead system 
as almost to drown tho sound of speech. The strength of this 
©fleet increases very greatly the closer the telephone wire is to 
the wires which are causing this disturbance. Now underground 
wires, as London is not yet provided with subways, muet be 
necessarily very much closer together than they are under the 
resent overhead system, so that this particular effect would 
ecome so strong in the case of long lines laid close together under- 
ground that it might even interfere with the good working of the 
more delicate telegraph instruments. 

The other effect also included under the general title of in- 
duction is scarcely felt on overhead lines. It is that effect which 
produces what is known ns rotaidati m on submarine cables, 
to overcome which the deheufe and expensive instruments 
now used for submarine tcVgrnpliy were, devised. This effect 
would certainly be strong «»n any b ug underground telephone 
line. The effect is nut only one of true ivlurdatiou, it really 
tends to act. as a sort of governor or equalizer, so that a cur- 
rent rapidly changing in strength passed through a lino sub- 
jected to this influence becomes more steady. Now as telephones 
depend upon abrupt and rapid change# of the strength of the 
current, this particular form of inductive effect would seriously 
impair the clearness of their articulation if the line were of any 
considerable length. There, is no known means at present of 
overcoming tho disturbance of telephonic working introduced by 
this form of induction. The iiitt form of induction mentioned 
may be overcome, but the only practical method hitherto intro- 
duced consists in running a double wire and thereby enormously 
inc renting the expense. This leads u* directly to the other great 
objection to putting telegraph and telephone lilies underground — 
namely, the greatly increased expense of the whole system. 
Whereas overhead wires can be ran bure, merely requiring 
veiv inexpensive insulators on the postB, underground wires 
have to be Gainfully covered with an insulating coating, and the 
added expense of this coating is very considerable. In the arbitra- 
tion between the Wands worth District Board of Works and the 
1 'ObLinaster-Genend, be 'ore Mr. Paget as arbitrator, Mr. Henry 
Raton, the superintending engineer of the Metropolitan Postal 
Telegraphs, gave evidence as lo one of the disputed lines, that an 
overhead wire would cost 8/. per mile, whilst nn underground wire 
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the first cost of the line. No insulating covering bus yet been 
devised suitable for telegraph and telephone wires which will 
remain in good order for any length of time ; iu ftot v we may 
safely say that all underground lines have been laid with wire 
covered with gutta-percha. Unless gutta-percha bo kept always- 
covered with water, as in tho case of submarine cables! it is sub- 
ject to more or less rapid docay. This decay gives rise to tl faults 99 
on the line which impair or even stop its working, and even with 
the admirable system of tubes and test-boxes adopted in Lo n^ p by 
the Post Office authorities for their underground lines, it holmes 
a matter of time und difficulty to localize these faults and cut 
them out, thus greatly increasing the cost of maintenance. # Every 
oue who knows London well must already bo familiar with the 
t rating tents of the Postal Department and the spectacle of their 
lines-men testing for faults. From all those considerations we say 
that, oven though it may be possible, though not convenient, to lay 
short telegraph and telephone lines underground, it mu tit involve 
very considerable outlay to do so. 

For the present we may leave out of tho question electric light- 
ing lead*, which, on the whole, are rather better underground 
than overhead. 

The real remedy for the proBent Btato of things must be found 
in legislation, ami it would be a great pity if that legislation took 
the form of forcing the Postniaster-Geutral and the Telephone 
Companies to place all their lines underground, for the very great 
cost of carrying this out — even where it is possible — must ne- 
cessarily in the eud retard the cheapening of telegrams and keep- 
up the present high prices of subscriptions to Telephone Ex- 
change*. 

To deal first with the question of public danger, we may point 
out that there is no reason why an o vet head wire should be more 
dangerous than a railway bndgo crossing a road. The reason 
why at present the wires are a source of some danger is that when 
telegraphs were first introduced tho wires were run by the Bide 
of rail wav. s and high ro»ids and other place* where their breaking 
would not bo a source of danger. Ilence the telegraph engineer put 
his Hue up as light] v and cheaply as possible, and, to use a technical 
term, he introduced a very small factor of safety. It may hero bo 
as well to explain what a factor of safety means. 

In any engineering work, say a bridge, tho dimensions of tho 
different parts are first calculated by means of tables of the strength 
of materials, so as to ho strong enough to hear the maximum strain 
to which the work is to be put. and then the dimensions are in - 
creased so as to be i o, jo, or 50 per cent, stronger. And this per- 
centage is called tin factor ot' safety— generally from the survival 
of the old liahit, overlo ad wires are designed with an extremely 
low factor safety. What i* required to make overhead lines per- 
fectly safe is for some responsible body, such ns the Board of 
Trade or Board of Works, to have absolute control over all over- 
head wires erected in towns, and to issue from lime to time regu- 
lations as to the proper factor of safety to bo allowed, and proper 
inspection of the poles and other parts of the lino liable to decay ^ 
and have some such power as that now exercised over the railway* 
by the Board of Trade through thoir inspectors, so as to ensure all 
overhead lines being really sale. 

The question of public convenience and individual inconvenience*, 
would perhaps call for more difficult and more complex legislation ; 
but surely some simple machinery might be devised by which the 
proposed route of any new line should be laid before a responsible 
Ixjdy, and, when approved, should be advertised, so that individual 
proprietors might raise any objections which they might have to tho- 
wire passing over their premises, which objections might bo dis- 
cussed before some cheap und simplo tribunal. Perhaps this is 
the point which will be most strongly agitated by the general 
public. Here there is the obvious difficulty that it will be neces- 
sary to prevent a few ill conditioned householders from stopping 
or adding to tho cost of a line really of public utility, and, on tho 
otbc-r baud, to protect all householders against needless and 
vexatious trespass and injury to property. The present system — 
or, rather, no system —involving, as it does, the consent of tho 
individual householder — which, it appears, is not always obtained 
—and the jurisdiction, or non-junsdiction, whichever it may 
happen really to bo, of the district surveyor, is absolutely intoler- 

We further think that any legislation on this subject should 
control both the Fust Office Department and the private Com- 
panies, on the ground that, when it was decided that telephonic, 
transmission was an infringement of the monopoly of the Post- 
master-Genera), anti when it was Arranged between tho private 
Companies and the Post Office Department that the Companies- 
ahonld ho allowed to continue their operations under license from, 
tho Postmaster-General, tho private Companies became really the 
agents of the Postmaster, and that, therefore, it would be invi- 
dious to place restrictions upon them which do not control the 
action of the Postal Telegraph Department. 

However ibis matter is to be arrauged in the future, there can 
be no doubt but that the whole subject bristles with difficulties,, 
both for the Legislat ure and for engineers ; but the time has now 
come when the public will no longer submit to the risk of ffdj&pi- 
tat ion, the annoyance of unauthorized persons putting up posts 
on the roofs of their houses, and too often making their leads tho 
scene of free lights, and, which is by no means the least, or least 
dangerous, of these nuisances, tho presence over thpir heads of 
rotten posts and wires for which, owing to the break up of soma 
company, nobody can be held responsible. ■ " 
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THE CHOLERA IN EGYFr. 

T HE completion of Surgeon-General Hunter’s third and final 
Report upon the late cholera epidemic iu Egypt is au event of 
international interest and political importance. The question 
whether the disease ia now and has keen for some time past 
endemic in Egypt is one of deep significance, and demands to be 
set at rest; for, much as it may concern the mercantile intercuts 
another countries, at present it powerfully a fleets those of our 
owft} and has no slight Wring on the welfare of all British subjects 
in the East. The term “ endemic ” should be understood to mean 
“ existing permanently among the people ” rather than “ peculiar 
to them 1 ’; for tho first interpretation invalidates the false and 
mischievous argument that a disease originally imported cannot 
become endemic. The expression of a definite opinion on this 
point in Surgeon-General limiter ’a Report is a special feature. 
This opinion Amounts to a distinct avowal that cholera is and 
has been for some long period of time endemic in Egypt ; and all 
tlmt has led tho author to such a conclusion is given at length. 

Thus every one can form some judgment on the value of the 
•evidenco itself, as well as on the soundness of tho deductions 
drawn from it. Inpatient curiosity on tho subject has already 
produced many authorities. < )no", a lady, was hca\xl to say 
that she knew cholera was endemic in Egypt, because a friend 
had told her so; and at about the same time M. Fauvel was 
asking the Academic Fran^aise to b'ffiovo that tho disease was 
imported from India because ho was the author of that nsser- 
tiou. Now up to the present lime the world has been somewhat 
in the position of tho lady and the Academic Fran^aise, and 
as a result tho answer to a question of vital value has become 
one of personal fancy. The Report just laid before Her Majesty’s 
Government should enable the practical part of this question to be 
set ntrest, for it is comprehensive, intelligible, and capable of 
bearing careful scrutiny. To the cautious critic it suggests the 
following important, questions : — 

(i) "Was Surgeon-General Hunter a suitable person to have 1 
been chosen for the inquiry ? 

(2) Were the methods by which ho conducted that inquiry tin* 
best that, could have been adopted ? 

(3) Is the evidence he hasr obtained trustworthy ? 

(4) Are the deductions lie has drawn from it just? 

The answer to the first query can be found without difficulty. 
A record of Dr. Hunter’s services shows that tue English Govern- 
ment, in their selection of him. appointed a delegate whose nauio 
had always been associated with honour and distinction. 

The second question also allows of an answer in tho affirmative, 
for it would bo ditficult to conceive any plans for finding out what 
he wished to know better than such ns Dr. Iluntcr adopted. 
These consisted in making personal visits to numerous towns and 
villages, holding personal interviews with those who were in a 
position to give him information, aud employing others, whom ho 
specially selected, to make inquiries throughout tho Delta and 
Upper Egypt. 

Therefore it is upon tho third point — namely, whether or 
no the evidence obtained is trustworthy — that the burden of 
discussion has to fall. Critic and judge must therefore weigh 
this evidence in a careful and impartial spirit — careful because 
the issue at stake is of the utmost importance; impartial be- 
cause the question involves many personalities und reputations. 
This is a prfici* of tho chief evidence that boars on the point Dr, 
Hunter wishes to establish — namely, tho existence of cholera in 
Egypt for months and years previous to its epidemic activity at 
Damictta on the 22nd of June, 1883 : — 

(1) Two patients were admitted into the European hospital at 
Alexandria, one on tho 5th of June, 1882, the other on the 17th of 
April, 1883. Their symptoms are fully reported, and are described 
ns 44 eholeriform ” ; lir. Mackie and Surgeon-General Hunter, how- 
ever, agree that those symptoms were typical ones of cholera. 

(2) Four cases of cholera are reported by Dr. Mackie, all having 
occurred in his own practice. Two were iu 1872, and the others 
in the summer of 1881. 

(3) Dr. Kartoulia furnishes a suspicions case as having occurred 
in September 1SS1. 

(4) Dr. Matnlouk mentions two cases, one of a suspicious cha- 
racter which had occurred in 1875, tho other a typical case of 
cholera which he saw in 1879. 

(5) Dr. de Oastro states that in 1866 lie observed several eases 
of cholera which he considered as a residue of the epidemic of tho 
previous year. During the last seven years ho has scon three 
oases, one having been previously attacked during tho epidemic of 
1865. 

(6) Dr. Demeoh states that there was an outbreak of cholera in 
Upper Egvpt which came from the Soudan through Dongola and 
Wady Ilolra, reaching Korosko in November 1872. Aud ho adds 
that since 1865 not a summer passed without his seeing one or 
. two more or less severe cases of “ cholera nostras,” and that in 
^ 2866 he had two fatal cases in Europeans at Mansourah. 

<7) Dr, Fouqnetatate* that be attended a very grave cose of 
“ cholera nostras ” in September jS8i. 

(8) Dr. Haddad, in a report dated September 1883, shows that 
choleraic attacks have been frequent at Assiout for yoars past, 
and that they account for one-third of the mortality among tho 
people. 

(o\ N. GhevaKar savas— J r# I think it will be admitted that there 


are some grounds for the belief that cholera has exUud in Upper 
Egypt since 1872.” 

(to) Dr. liabitsch reports a typical case of cholera, which 
occurred in the summer of 1878 or 1879 at Gairo. 

(11) Dr. Patterson affirms that fd-m 1855 to 1868 he cannot 

recall a single year in which he did not eeo well-marked s 
of cholera— conveniently classed under tjje bead of M cholera 
nostras ’—and that no one acquainted with the disease could 
doubt that cholera was endemic in Egypt, lie also says that 
year after year there have been oholera panics, and not without 
reason, yet no one over thought of attributing the cause to Asiatic 
or Indian origin. * 

(12) Surgeon-Major McNally shows that in the villages near 
Zagazig diarrhoea with vomiting existed since January 1883, and 
proved fatal to two hundred persons ; that great mortality oc- 
curred at Chibin-ei-Korn and at Deuba prior to the outbreak at 
Damietta. 

(13) Civil Surgeon Ilonman states that at Mimett-ei-Samanoud 
and other villages there had been an epidemic of “ diarrhoea ” in 
May 188 3, during which as many as four a day died out of a 
population of four thousand. 

In addition to this evidence, which was collected in a few 
weeks, there are reports containing numerous other cases by Dre. 
Sonaiuo, Anibrou, Sierra, and Dutrioux, all gentlemen of well- 
known position and ability. 

So far, then, it beams to us that Dr. Iliinter places tluo Govern- 
ment, to which his final Deport is addressed, in this position ; it 
must either accept llie fact that, a form of disease called by some 
cholera, by others “ cholera nostras/* eholeriform, 4t cholerine,” 
and diarrhoea, litis existed in Egypt for years past, or it must 
admit that all men are liars. Bat Dr. Hunter reserves his inline 
louche until the end and then serves it up in a special para- 
graph, thus — “ The next and lost piece of evidence I have to 
bring forward is that obtained from an official enjoying a high 
position under the Egyptian Government, who told Sir Evelyn 
Daring — ‘Wo all know that cholera has been constant here and 
generally follows the cattle plague, hut. ire are told to say no thirty 
about it."' Who was this high official? Who gave tho order of 
silence? and who are the “we” to whom that order applied? 
Those are questions which ought to bo answered. We next turn 
to Dr. Hunters remarks on tho nomenclature of the disease, 
lie says, “ In India tho term * cholera ’ is only permitted 
to be used when speaking of a certain group of symptoms; 
when these are recognized tho official return is •cholera.’” 
“Choleraic diarrhoea has, for good and sufficient reasons, for some 
years past been struck out of the Returns. Were the same rule 
applied to Egypt in the registration of disease, much confusion 
would bo avoided; and such terms as ‘cholerine/ ‘cholera 
nostras/ 4 eholeriform/ &c., applied to modified forma of cholera, 
would cease to exist. If the cases communicated in many of the 
attached documents be not cases of true cholera, but rather of 
cholerine aud cholera nostras, then Bombay ought no longer to 
bo regarded os the seat of eudcmic cholera, for the majority of the 
cases 1 have seen there during intervals of epidemic activity were 
cases of so-called 4 cholerine ,’ 4 cholera nostras/ &c., and they did 
not propagate themselves. These several forms of the disease 
differ in no essential particular , either dintcallg or patha- 
loyicafly , from one another , and therefore ought to be registered 
as choir a." 

Tlio above observations narrow the field of criticism ; for, if it be 
admitted, as indeed it should be, that a something called “cholera 
nostras/’ “ cholerine /' 44 eholeriform/* or what not, exists through- 
out tho Delta and Upper Egypt as an ondeinic disease, tho only 
question left at issue is whether the proper name for that some- 
thing is not cholera. Dr. Hunter save it is ; and, if he is right, he 
ia also right in asking tho world to" bolievo he has satifactoritg 
proved that cholera has existed in Egypt in an endemic form 
since the epidemic of I $65, and that the epidemic of 1883 mis con - 
sequent Ig the outcome of the disease which existed end c mica Ug in the 
country . • 

The main question may tjiu3 perhaps be reduced to a purely 
scientific one requiring for its solution clinical, pathological, ani 
physiological knowledge and research. By way of complicating 
that solution, some will range themselves on l)r. Hunter's side, 
others will array themselves against him, and a pen-and-papor 
battle royal may be expected iu which one half of the scientific 
world will probably contradict tho other. In the meantime 
our Government is confronted by tho fact that throughout 
Egypt there exists a malady which ia declared by all to re- 
semble cholera, and by many to bo tho disease in its endemic or 
modified form ; that the whole country is iu on unsanitary condi- 
tion such as is most favorable for the conversion of au endemic 
scourge into an epidemic one, while the administrative powers 
of tho country are unable to alter tho state of ailairs. In such 
circumstances a nation may well inquire what its Government is 
prepared to do. Will it wait until some scientific body presents 
it with a specimen of tho cholera germ, which will stand in tho 
relation of cause and effect instead of llie reverse, or will it take 
wbat it can get — a series of effects resulting from an admitted un- 
known first cause? If it intends to wait, it will bo adopting 
a very risky policy. Or will the Government act upon what it 
can get? If so/the sooner Dr, Hunter’s suggestions are adopted 
the belter. 
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THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 

fPHE Reynolds exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery is so ira- 
J- portant in every respect, historically and biographically, as 
well e* artistically, that we are in danger of. neglecting some of 
its competitors for the public favour. From the Groavonor to the 
rooms of the Fiue Art Society is but a step, but tho effect on a 
visitor’s mind of leaving nu assemblage of figure pictures, the 
newest of which is a hundred years old, nnd entering a gallery full 
of landscapes, tho oldest of which was painted barely thirty years 
ago, is by no means unpleasant, »rt\d almost a relief. Mr. Hunt's 
landscapes are of tho highest quality which contemporary art can 
produce. But it is not possible in writing about them to iind 
the interest there i9 in tracing tho story of each of Sir Joshuas 
sitters, and in hunting through Boswell and Walpolo for 
anecdotes. Besides the Uoynoldses at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
there are others at the Royal Academy, and with them some 
Gainsboroughs und Romneys, which have ail the same biographi- 
cal interest.. On the whole it will ho best for us to take Mr. 
Hunt’s pictures first, and 1 lien proceed to notice the Ueynoldscs 
at the G rosvonor and Academy which we have not alicady men- 
tioned, and the pictures by other artists exhibited at Burlington 
House. 

Tho biographical source of interest is imparted to Inn Hunt, 
exhibition also by Mr. Goose’s notes. Mr. CLiw’s style mav 
be described ns “ epithet ica!. w lit* likes calling mtuies; and 
lie culls Mr. Hunt some very pretty names indeed, “in epi- 
tbciir. measured pTose." There is ulways a touch of uiigrnci'- 
fulneps in writing the biography of a living pcrwuiag**, and nil the 
more if he happens to be your friend. But Mr. (josse understand}* 
his business too well to Jet his notice bo in the least more un- 
graceful than such a notice must be; and there are circum- 
stances in Mr. Hunt's career well calculated to call forth the 
best power* of his biographer. Mr. Hunt went to Oxford with 
a scholarship, and won the Ncwdipate in f8f,i with a poem on 
“Nineveh.” It does not follow from winning the Newdigate 
that a man is to be called a poet, l ur from it. But. no one 
can look at these pictures ami fail to see poetry in them all, 
and still more what Mr. Gorise calls “imaginative refinement,” a 
“ mastery over e\aiicscent iiupre.-sions of form and aerial colour,” 
and a “poetical delicacy of composition/' Mr. Hunt is tho 
“sole living representative” wn are told, “of the Turner tra- 
dition,” but while his work wants the vigour of Turner, it has two 
qualities of its own which enable it to stand well by iLself, even in 
so trying a comparison as this which Mr. Oosso institutes. 
Mr. Hunt is more faithful to nature than Turner was, and In: is 
moro delicate. He compels without violating truth. Any one 
who has visited Whitby or Durham, or even tho Welsh valleys 
with impossible names, will recognize them at once through the 
sunny bnze, or the evening plow, or the dashing shower. “ Few 
painters,” says Mr. I lame it on, “have improved upon mo tho 
necessity for delicacy in water-colours so strongly ” ; and ho goes 
on to remark that “ the poetry of distance, wlii -h this dis- 
tinguished artist 1ms so oftm conveyed to those who tiro capable 
of feeling it, is dependent upon distinctions between pale tones 
incomparably finer than the recognized differences in musical 
notation, and Mumbling rather those faint, indescribable sounds 
of murmuring wiud or water which come to us from afar.” 
Mr. Hunt’s oil pictures are wonderfully little known outside the 
circle of those who watch for them year by year at tho ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. Turner never allowed liia work 
to be killed by its neighbours. But Mr. Hunt is meeker than 
hie master, and his ono or two modest landscapes are often 
overlooked. When we visit tho Fine Art. Society’s rooms, 
however, we recognize some old friends, and feel sure we .shall 
never neglect them again. “Debatable Land ” (ioS), painted in 
1863, has never, we believe, been exhibited before, and will, from 
ita breadth and grandeur, as well as it»«“ delicacy,” as aforesaid, 
be rtyuembered as tho chief feature of the present collection. It 
represents a favourite view with Mr. Hunt, that of Harlech Castle, 
and ia a magnificent work in every way — as careful as a Brett, ns 
gorgeous as a Fainter, and with a poetry of diatauce and atmo- 
sphere Mr. Hunt’s own. Some people seem to prefer two views 
of Whitby — the morning effect (133), showing the harbour at sun- 
rise, with its fishing-boats and sea over which tho mist is clear- 
ing; and the evening effect (136), with the glowing cliff and tho 
Abbey, and the crowd of tombstones. 

* It would be too easy to linger over Mr. Hunt's water-colours ; 
hut landscapes bear very little description. We can promise the 
visitor that he will not come away disappointed. There are 
wonderful rainbows in “Ben Slioch ’4 (16) and “ Dolwydielun 
Valley ” (5 8) : but, on the whole, some of the quieter views —such 
ah “Kotkeby” (17) and “ Uilswntcr ” (27) — will be generally pre- 
ferred. Two wooded scenes (98, 99) remind us rather of David 
Gox than of Turner ; and Styoheod Fa**, with its grand cloud 
effect, is not like anything but’nnturo. Some of tho landscapes— 
•s, for instance, the “Mountain Joyous with Leaves and Streams'’ 
(129) and “Summer Days for Mo ”(126)— are in Mr. Hunt’s best 
manner, and wholly original. 

Reynolds’s one landscape, the “ View from Richmond 
Hill" (165), is lent by Lord Northbrook to the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and many people will be forced to institute a comparison between 
it and tie two splendid landscapes by llubens in the Royal 
1 Academy. The juxtaposition of these two works is most happy. 
'PI.a £<•* II Atalantn. And Ma1ph0ai* n ia from Mr. Beaumont ’a 


collection. The Oaly daman boar is pursued through a tangled 4 

*1... „ — i. 1 .I*’ 




Lacken ” (74), lent by the Queen, where the busy milking scene 
reminds us rather of a Bewick woodcut than anything else. Two 
finely-rolourcd damsels occupy tho foreground* The cattle are in 
the middle, a man watering horses to the right, and quite in the 
hick ground are tho farm house, the village church, and the gr<mq 
hills. Of a totally different character are the tame, but swdet, 
poetical landscapes of Bichnrd Wilson, of which tho Academy 
has been fortunate enough to gather no fewer than eight examples, 
and every ono will remark how well thoy hold their own with 
tho Claudes, of which, however, there are only three exam- 
ples. The - A '- 3 - '■ ^ 

described ] 
lei 
the 

typo, very delicate and sweet, but not striking. 

Die Italian pictures at tho Academy this winter are a treat for 
tho bludont, but are not of a character to attract the public io . 
general. There is a room almost entirely devoted to early Italian 
art, ns well os ono filled with Dutch pictures, none of which, be* 
Hide., those already mentioned, call for any special notice, being, in 
fact, for the most part of a highly uninteresting character. The 
Italian pictures are very curious, though it mus»t be confessed that 
they are scarcely decorative, \ iewed us a whole. Among them a 
very much dilapidated series of portraits, lent by Mr. Willott, aro 
very conspicuous, being no fewer than twelve in number. They 
formed, when discovered, the frieze of a chamber in a palace near 
Mantua, und certainly belong to the school of Mantegna, though 
almost equally certainly not to tho great Andrea huns«df. An 
exquisitely linLhed, but highly unpleasant picture, is a “Head 
of St. John un a Chargor” (269). It is evidently painted from 
a newly-decapitated subject, and hut for tho delicate grada- 
tions of tone, somewhat resembling what Bellini attained, und 
for an attempt to idealize tin* bond by placing a faint halo, 
like u lunar rainbow, round it, this picture would ho too re- 
pulsive even for study. Tho number of anonymous and unat- 
tributed pictures in this department of tho present exhibition 
is eo largo as to have, provoked tm unusual amount of guess- 
ing on the. part of rrilits, and, coupled with the fact that many 
of those which have names assigned to them aro manifestly un- 
ftutheutic, makes tho Fourth Gallery very interest ing, nnd, ns a 
dealer would .*ny, 11 f.pmilntivo,” but hardly worth prolonged 
notice outside tho Catalogue, which, by tho way, should bo 
pruned as a very careful and scholarly production. Before 
leaving this room, however, wo should call attention to a very 
small Van Eyck, “ Virgin uml Child” (267;, which ia font by Mr, 
Weld Blundell. It evidently represents a room in tho house of 
.luhn Arnoitiui, whoso portrait is in tho National Gallery— ft 
house which was only pulled down n few jwsira ago by tho Muni- 
cipality of Bruges. Tlie whole painting measures only ten inches 
by eight, rind is rather like* an illumination than a picture, but is, 
as usual with Van Eyck, fully harmouized and highly finished, 
but without servility , It is alto in wh illy unsophisticated con- 
dition; and, take it altogether, is, lor its size, one of tho moat 
plea ring und beautiful works in the exhibition. 

The famous portrait of Mm. Sheridan aa “St. Cecilia ” (209), 
by Reynolds, in the Great Gallery, has heon bo over-praised that 
one approaches it wilh diffidence. The right-angled nature 
of tho composition, the heaviness nnd duskiness of the shadows, 
the want ol anatomical definite ness in the fuoe nnd hands, are dis- 
appointing, ns is the total absence of colour. The picture might 
bo a mezzotint instead of an oil pointing, nnd has either faded of 
late years, or else never possessed any lifelike warmth. At the 
same time it would be absurd ‘to deny it the characteristics of 
beauty, sentiment, and grace, as well as of historically interesting 
association. Routncj ’s “ Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante” (212) 
hamrs close by and is a very pleasing picture, end should bo com- 
pared with the name artist’s “ Mrs, Jordan ” (200). Both arc con- 
spicuous for the beauty of tho laces and tbo unsubstamia] 
character of tho forms. They contrast unfavourably with 
Vandyek’s “ Henrietta •Maria ” (194) and Lely’s “ Eleanor, Lady 
Byron v (18 1), which aro examples to show that gj^oa and 
delicacy are not iucoiupali hfo with solidity and anatomical com- 
pfoteuosH. A very theatrical and affected “Viscountess Grosbie” 

(1 48) , a very dignified and soberly-coloured “Colonel St. Leger ” 

(149) , both by Sir Joshua, an* hung at the end of tho room, with 
two lino Gainsboroughs, “ George IV., osFrince of Wales” (151), 
and “Mrs. Douglas” (152), and a great sprawling “Apotheosis” 

(150) , by Rubens (a ceiling from Oaterfoy), between them* The 
immense size of this canvas only brings out its faults more eon-> 
spicunusly. 

There are many other pictures, both here and at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, over which it would ho easy to linger. Among them we 
may specially mention the beautiful, if somewhat conventional, 

“ Schoolboy ” at the Grosvenor (193), which is well known by 
engravers ; an unfinished “ Marquis of Rockingham and his Secro- i 
tary, Edmuud Burke ” (197), which would have proved, had it been 
carried out, one of Sir Joshua’s masterpieces, and a very solid and 
ugly “ Edward Gibbon ” (59) in the Academy, 
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of course, were well aware of all tlie circumstances that tell in 
favour of the success of tlioso colonial issues, and they sent in 
applications for the loans, thus increasing the competition, and 
forcing 1 op the prices. Ami, ns already stated, tboy have still 
further rawed prices since the allotments. 

The particular causes acting upon the market for colonial 
Government securities uro aided by indre general influences. _ It 
is now two )Ws sinefc llie, panic on the Paris Bourse, and during 
that time theie hus been going oil a slow liquidation of tlm bad 
business accumulated during tjie preceding period Of inflation. 
The groat financial homes of Paris, iu their anxiety to cut short the 
panic, made imroc.us-u loans to the* speculators to prevent too many 
failures, and bv bo doing they to a great extent hampered them- 
selves. They 'hoped, of course, that a little while would bring 
about a rise of prices, and that their debtors would then be able to 
sell without serious loss, and that tho market would once moro 
right it^df. But political causes of disquietude disappointed 
them. The 1irmr.ee> of the country foil into disorder ; tho Govern- 
ment plunged into n disturbing colonial policy, which .threatened 
to bring about quarrels with several of the neighbouring States; 
the Austro-Geriunn allinnco attracted to itself Italy and Spain, 
isolating Prance, and surrounding her with a ring of suspicious, if 
not hostile, Powers, able at any moment to humiliate her. Tho 
revolt of Arabi in Kgypt, too, led to tho loss of her influenco in that 
country. And, lastly, anarchist movements begun to reappear. 
All these events tended to alarm speculators and investors alike, 
and Jed to a continued full of prices. Each successsivo fall 
caused additional loss s, und every now loss induced a further 
fall. It is believed, how ev«r, now that the speculators, who wero 
unable to moot their obligations two years ago, and were enabled 
to hold cm only by assistance from the* great financial houses, have 
]ni*n got rid nf. *Tho soiling by these speculators lias been on an 
enormous scale, and has been continued tor two years almost with- 
out intorinisiiou. Tho result i* that, the losses by French speculator* 
have hecn immense. The speculators who now remain with largo 
masses of stock upon their hands are thought really to hnvo means 
to hold on as long as may bo norejwiry. In consequence, those who 
are interested in tho market feel their position much safer than it. 
ban been during tho past twenty-four months. They think that, 
if a i iso nf prices wore to take place, the movement would not bo 
stopped by renewed selling on tho part of ir-»-e who am practi- 
cally bankrupt. And they am eager, tb-'r-f »»«, that tho rise 
should occur, as it would enable themselves to Fell without lo**, 
aud in such a gradual and careful manner as would not check tho 
upwaul course of tho inaiket. in addition to this, it is to ho 
borne in mind that the G 'vermneat is about 1 o bring out a loan. 
Tori wo years it 1 ms required money, but the condition of the 
Bourse forbade it to issuo a public loan. The* Government is, 
therefore, anxious in its own interest to see au advance in prices. 
The Trench Guy< rn lucnl influences tho money market .and 
the stock market much more directly than our Govern- 
ment does, and all the great capitalists who are amenable 
to its influenco are eager to second its effort * in bringing 
about greater confidence in the financial situation. Lastly, 
tho great Railway Companies am preparing to i-sun loans. 
Last year thoy entered into conventions with the Government, 
undertaking to build tho new lines which the Government found 
itself unable to construct. They can fulfil tho obligations then 
contracted only by means of loans ; and, unless tho money market 
is inspired with confidence, these loans can hardly succeed, or 
must bo made on terms extremely disadvantageous to the great 
Bail wav Companies. Blit the great Railway Companies iu Franco 
arc themselves a groat power in tho money market. They make 
loans and discount bills more like bankers than English Railway 
Companies; ami the result is that, when they join their exertions 
to those of tho great capitalists and of the Government, thoy uro 
able to affect prices very powerfully. Tor nil these reasons there 
has lieen a marked change in the" Paris Bourse during tho past 
few weeks. Political causes may, of course, neutralize tho efforts 
mado to raise prices. But, if t,h.‘ro should bo no disaster in 
Touquin, and if the political condition of tho Continent should 
not again inspire apprehensions, the probability seems to be that 
the recovery in the Paris Bourse which has already begun will 
go on Bteadilv. The greater confidence felt in Paris immediately 
reacts upon the London market. London and Paris are so closely 
united, und the interests of both are ontwined in so raauy 
ways, that whatever strongly affects one also acts powerfully 
upon tho other. Brokers and dealers on tho Stock Exchange, and 
bankers here in London, learn through their correspondents that 
the prospect of things in Paris has greatly improved. They are 
thereby encouraged themselves, and they encourage their clients 
by the reports they give. 

In New York, likewise, there 13 n pvol|>ect of recovery. Iu 1 88 2 
over I 3 ,ooo miles of railway were built in the "United States, Last 
year the mileage constructed was only half as large. And in the 
current year it is estimated that lew? than 2,000 miles will be built, 
and that no new line of any kind will be undertaken, tho mileage 
now under construction being merely completion of work already 
far advanced. The difficulties originating in tho over-construction 
of railways will, therefore, not bo augmented. Time has been 
given for the liquidation of much of tho bad business of past years, 
and the growth of population and wealth are making up for the 
losses that have been incurred* Moreover, it would appear that 
the failures of which we now hoar, and the appointment of re- 
ceivers over Railway Companies and Construction Companies, aro 
really tho winding-up of toe period of depression through which 


the United States have passed. Theolder Railway Companies, which 
have immense capitals and aJxrfoat inexhaustible resources, ana 
which wore threatened with competition by tho new Companies, 
havo beeu endeavouring for the past couple of veara to ruin the 
latter. In some cases apparently thoy have now succeeded. They 
will, therefore, buy up these bankrupt concerns, add them to tbeur 
own systems, and "put a stop to tho manoeuvres which were dis- 
turbing tin market and injuring trade. Where, on the other 
baud, the new Companies have displayed greater strength .than 
was anticipated, the old and tho now will como to some kind/jrf 
terms. They will divide the traflic between them, and both will 
havo an interest in improving matters. It would seem, therefore* 
that after about two and a half years the difficulties in tho United 
States caused by tho over-construction of railways aro drawing to 
an end, and that a considerable rise of prices in American railway 
securities may bo soon expected. That, at any rate, is the opinion 
of those who have tho best means of judging, and who have 
watched moat intently tho course of events in the United States. 
And tho opinion thus formed is permeating the Stock Exchange, 
and is helping to produce that change of feeling which was exem- 
plified in the success of the colonial loan*) and the rise in Egyptian, 
Turkish, and other securities at the time of the chango of Ministry 
in Egypt, 


REVIEWS. 


KAMA’ TECTONIC LAND-HOLDING.* 

URING tho last half-ccntury tho labour and research of 
several scholars, chiefly in Germany, lias worked out from a 
mass of scattered materials a fairly consistent account of the early 
history of landed property among the Teutonic stock of mankind. 
This account has gained very general acceptance among competent 
persons. It has received striking illustration and confirmation 
from observations made in a remolo country, end lbr entirely 
different purposes, hut minutely and systematically, by persona 
who knew nothing of tho researches in question. Wo allude to 
the facts of Indian society which Sir Henry Maine, in his work on 
Village Gonuuunitics, has exhibited side by side with the results 
of European inquirers. To that work, also, the English Tender 
limy most conveniently ho referred for general knowledge of what 
the European results are. We may here say briefly that tho 
Accepted exposition shows a convergence of evidence to the con- 
clusion that private property in land, ns we understand it, is a 
relatively modem institution." Many pointn of usage and law which 
are found not only in the records of tho earlier middle ages, but 
in tho fully developed mediaeval system, and even until our own 
time, MPcm to como down from a period when absolute ownership 
was an exception or innovation, and limited rights of use and 
enjoyment by the members of free communities under some scheme 
of communal regulation wore the ancient und accustomed rule. 
Sadi is the doctrine which limy be fairly described as in posses- 
sion. To say this is not to sav that it is exempt from criticism, 
bat, on tho contrary, that criticism is desirable. Theories in pos- 
session ought to be periodically tested by revision ami re-exumino- 
tion of their evidence.*, accompanied of courso by collation of the 
newer evidence, if such has meanwhile been found, on pain 
of losing their vitality. The fato of a theory left untested 
is to become a dry bone for letter- worshippers to wrangle over, 
and sciolists to make ft pretence of learning with. Now in this 
cash the theory represented by tho names of Von Maurer in Ger- 
many und Kemble in England has been iu possession for the space 
of about a generation. It has reached the stage of being popu- 
larized— a stage that rouses the Attention of scholars And invites 
vigilance. In England, at any rate, much new material bos come 
to band, and there is promise of more. The time appears ripe for 
critical revision. And criticism is welcome on one condition, that 
it be competent and intelligent. If it be so, whether we agree 
with it or not is no great matter. Its function is not bo much to 
correct specific conclusions as to keep thought fresh. 

Within a short time two English books have been published, 
ono on tho English evidences of tho village community, the other 
on the German; the former in part of a critical kind, tjm latter 
wholly. These are Mr. Seobohm’s English Village Community and 
Mr. Denman W. Ross's Marly History of Lund-holding among tho 
German 9. They proceed to some extent on similar lines, aud 
Mr. fcteebohra appears to have been to some extent impressed by 
communications of Mr. Ross’s views. It is these laAt which now 
call for our attention, Mr. "Denman Ross professes, and with 
sufficient frankness, to criticize the doctrine commonly received. 

Is he a competent and intelligent critic? We find oursolves 
constrained to pronounce, and that with no uncertain sound, 
that he is neither. 

It is the more needful to speak plainly because Mr, Ross's work 
is, at first sight, by no meanA without a plausible air of being of 
the right find acceptable kind. The tone und promises of his pre- 
face are free from offence ; and an unnecessary quotation from f 
Balzac is pardonable in an essay-writer who, for the very reason 
that his work is on a subject ol’ unfamiliar learning, is anxious to 
give it a stamp of literary form. The appendix of notes and 
references, which in bulk exceeds the text by many pages, makes 

• Early Hhtory of Land-holding among the Germt/mg* By Denman W. 
Boss. London t TrUbncr & Co, 1883. 
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ft fwpdly show of citations from original authorities, In sl^ort, the 
book is got up with a look of solid 'work. But, assuming for a 
moment that Mr. Denman Boss is our first introducer to the sub* 
ject (a misfortune that we trust may never befall any innocent 
reader), we shall Boon find suspicious tokens. The authors object 
is nothing less than to overturn the received opinion as to the 
history of property. One would expect a young author setting 
about such an enterprise to observe a certain measure of gravity 
and modesty. The manner in which he does speak is this:— 

Tfitae is no evidence of community of Und in the statements of Otar. . . , 

There in no evidence of community of land in the statements of Tacitus. 

And thus in the notos : — 

AVc hear a good deal of talk about a tribal system which existed among 
the Germane up to the time of Osar and Tacitus. It may be that a tribal 
system did exist up to that time ; but what do we know about it ? Nothing, 
of course. Why talk about it, then? 

We should , for our own poor part, submit that we know at least 
what Ccesnr and Tacitus tell us. But Mr. Denman Ross has his short 
ways with CVesnr and Tacitus and their language, as we shall k»o 
anon. Meanwhile, there are yet braver words to be noted. Mr. 
Ross, having described the received doctrine «9 “u theory of 
primitive communism” (a description to which we might take 
exception if it were worth the pains), proceeds thua to state bis 
own: — 

Wc hold a theory which is quite tho reverse of this. We believe that 
private property existed first ; that common property came into existence 
afterwards in con sequence of an entanglement of individual righto and 
gradual annihilation of them ; and this theory is, wo believe, supported by 
the concurrent testimony of the enrlv records. From these it is evident 
that the principle, of individual property was dominant everywhere. Thou 1 
who hold to the theory of primitive communism cannot have read throe 
records withsuflicient care, if, indeed, they have read them at all. 

This is no light thing to say, and said of no obscure men. Mr. 
Boss mimes no names. But there can bo no doubt wlint and 
whom ho means. To read historical records without sufficient 
caw is incompetence. To profess to give an account of their con- 
tents, and ofl'er general conclusions purporting to be based thereon, 
without having read them at nil, is bud faith. Von Maurer, and 
all who agree with him, stand therefore charged with bud faith, 
or incompetence, or both, by Mr. Denman Rosa. W hen such u 
charge is made by a qualified person and on probable cause, it is a 
very* grove matter. When it is made by n person not qualified, 
ami without reasonable or probable •cause, it is a gross and un- 
pardonable impertinence. It becomes needful to see what aro Mr. 
Denman Ross's qualifications ns exhibited by himself. And wlmi 
wo find is this: Mr. Ross's Latin will not bear examination, and 
his state of mind us to the most elementary legal notions can be 
descrilaid only as ludicrous ignorance, first, us to the Latin. 
Tacitus says of the German occupation of land ns he knew it, 
“ T'acilitaleui partiondi camper urn <?putia prscstant ” ; that is, to 
give the sense roughly, there is no trouble in sotting out allotments 
when there is plenty of open ground tochonso from. Mr. Denman 
Ross interprets thus : — “The land upon which the lota had been 
marked otf wns, therefore, divided into sections — what Tacitus 
calls spat ia enmporum .” And ho adds in a note, “ This interpreta- 
tion will perhaps surprise the reader.” Before ho has taken tho 
measure of Mr. Denman Ross's gene ml capacity, yes ; afterwards, 
no. “ The words used by Tacitus hear tho interpretation.” They 
do not. Whatever Mr. Denman Rons may think, the Latin lan- 
guage will not sufler it, and no tolerable Latin scholar could have 
produced such A rendering. Our surprise is less when Mr. Ross 
hIso uiaiu tains that Crosor's words, “ pvivati ac aepnrati ajrri npud 
eo* nihil est,” do not exclude the existence, ami indeed preva- 
lence, of private estates. Mr, Rossi triumphantly observes in 
another note that tho Germans of Caesar's time * had possessions, 
ns Ccesur himself tells us.” Yes ; the word is posmuonibwt r, a 
word which Oivsar, knowing his own language and his own law, 
doubtless used for the very purpose of distinguishing possession 
from full ownership or dominium, with which Mr. Ross confounds 
it himsolf, and wants to make Ctosar confound it too. 

This brings us to Mr. llosss law. II is conception of dominium, 
or ownership in the full meaning, is extensive. It includes not 
only possession but servitude; in plainer terms, Mr. Denman 
Ross does not know the difference between ownership and nn 
casement, between property and jura in re aliena . This, in a 
writer who^fcdertakes to reconstruct the history of property, may 
seem incredible. But here are the proofs : — 

We rend, in the Burgundian law, that the possession or ownership of tho 
roads in which wagon* and carta were wont to paw could be loot or acquired 
by occupation during two years. 

We read in the Burgundian law that the ownership of a running stream 
could l*} acquired by nu exclusive enjoyment during two years, so that the 
previous owner could have uo further right in it. 

The passages cited as authority are these :— 

Viam In actum, hoc cat, ubi carpenla vel earn ducuntur, similiter 
btannio amitti et ailqulri prose. 

Aquas cursurn et adquiii et amitti biennio constat. 

It is almost insulting our reader's intelligence to remind him 
Uwit via and a quit qUrsut have nothing to do with ownership of the 
road and tho stream. They are respectively the right of way 
and the right of leading water over a neighbour's land— rights 
Available a, guvnnt the owner of the soil of the road or tho 
adjacent land through and over which the stream is led, Mr. 
Bose evidently imagines, moreover, that the words amitti u 
adquiii refer to one mid the same process ; but we cannot go on 
exposing blunders patent to any student who has ever been 


unded m the Institutes, As if to clinch bis blunder, Mr 
Ross in another note mixes up the formula a cum aquis aquarumve 
dec ambus,” a conveyance of the easement of watercourses in 
“ general words " as English lawyers call them, with such a phrase 
as 11 potestative rnanu possidore usque gd medium Hrenum,” which 
does refer to ownership— -namely, the oWuership of the bed of 
the river vested in the riparian owner usque ad medium fdum, as 
we commonly say. * 

And this is the author who goes ubput to look down on his pre- 
decessors as bunglers who could not or would not read their 
documents. Truly, it may well be tnat the work of such as Von 
Maurer needs revision and adjustment, more or less; but at the 
hands of such ns are worthy to touch it, who are at least passable 
Latinists, and know so much of Jaw as to have heard of a servi- 
tude. Whence the noxt fruitful impulse may come we koow not. 
It is enough to be assured that it will not be from Mr. Denman 
Ross, or otter his fashion 

ovk ol da pa AC tywye* rrjbe pev yap off. 

Mr. Ross tells us he has spent seven years in^ study of the 
original authorities. If so, he has spent them verv ill. Ills want 
of previous elementary training has made his labour worse than 
idleness, lie is like a man who, not knowiug tho rudiments of 
mechanics or construction, should spend seven years in a builder's 
yard, and theu come out of it with a new theory of architecture. 
But, as a modern poet says, 

f’nd haute ckr Spat* ein Adlemest, 

Kr legt* nur Spatxeneier hiiiem. 

The samples of Mr. Ross's work Above given are enough to show 
that it is not worth criticizing in detail. If we undertook that 
task, it would lie embarrassing by superabundance of material. 
We shall only point out iu brief tho general line of his errors. He 
starts with a radical misconception of the nature of the problem, 
which ho treats as if tho question were between communal and 
individual property ; whereas the position of the doctrine attacked 
by Mr. Derunan Ross is not that land was the property 
oi‘ tribes or communities, hut rather that the modern conception 
of property in land was of slow growth, and that the term, as we 
u:'* it, is not Applicable to the state of things revealed or hinted by 
tho authorities. So much Mr. Ilowa might have learnt from an 
Kngliah writer who figures among bis pretentious list of references 
--a writer of works which did not profess to confute all -pre- 
decessors, and did contain much good sense and excellent learning 
(neither was he ashamed to learn to the last); we mean the late 
Mr. Joshua Williams. Tho same tiling holds good to this day in 
an undivided Hindu family. Again, Mr. Ross, having thoroughly 
mixed up the notions ol dominion, possession, enjoyment, and 
servitude, is unable to discriminate the bearings of his authorities. 
( Ml these a certain number show, no doubt, that some private pro- 
perty did exist from very early times in land, especially land 
reclaimed by a mail's own labour — a thing which nobody denies 
that we know of. Assuredly Von Maurer doe® not Another 
class of authorities may charitably be deemed ambiguous. A 
third, and these are the critical ones, are iu flat opposition 
to Mr. Denman Ross's fancies. Ilis general method has tho 
merit of simplicity. Being incapable of conceiving that a legal 
right which is somothing different from absolute property should 
be nn object of inheritance, partition, or tho like, whenever 
ho meets with evidence of any right whatever being so dealt 
with he sets it down as a clear instance of .separate owner- 
ship ot\the land itself. Mr. Joshua Williams 1ms a useful chapter 
on incorporeal hereditaments. When Mr. Ross conics to an 
obviously refractory document like tho Edict of Chilperic, or the 
title 4< Do Migrautibus” of the italic Law, his attempts to wrest it 
to his own sense are merely pitiable. Whether his airy rashness 
disports itself in superficial assertions about Hindu villages, or the 
Russian mir, or modern authors who are alleged to support Mr. 
Ross's contention and do no such thing, the like levity and 
fundamental ignorant e appear throughout. And with this let 
enough be said of one of the worst attempts to pass off im- 
pertinence for scholarship that wo have seen this many a day. 

We hope hereafter to return ft this subject, unencumbered by 
the need of exposing absurdities, but to tho English side of it 
rather than the German. Each nation will have plenty to do for 
soldo time to come in attending to its own matters of this kind — 
not excluding, of course, the use of others for comparison, hut still 
putting its own first. 

THIS NEW LUCIAN.* 

B OOKS which have a definite ambition to rank as literature 
are somewhat rare nov^days — a statement which is by no 
moans identical with the much more contestable statement that 
writers who would like to rank as men of letters aro rare. Among 
these books The Sew Lucian certainly has a place, and it is a 
place in a particular department of literature which has never 
been very full, though it contains some of the best work anywhere 
to be found. If Mr. Traill can win his spurs ho must win 
them in a tournament with Plato, with Lucian himself, with 
Erasmus, With St. Evremond, with Berkeley, with Landor, 
while, despite the difference of outward form, Pasoal and 
Courier and Swift are likely to he present to the minds of the 
judges if not in the actual lists. This is a mighty “concurrence/' 

* The Sew Lucian. By U. D. Traill. London : Chapman & Hall. 
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and a blank shield which enters therefor is much more likely 
to go home with its owner upon it than in any other fashion. 
To t&e funeral spectator Mr. Traill's shield is very likely to bo 
blank, for with the exception of his remarkable Recaptured Rhyme* 
and his monograph on Sterne, most of Lis work has boon done 
under the coat of darkness of the anonymous journalist. There 
&re, however, no coals whose darkness is absolutely impenetrable, 
and Mr. Traill is sufficiently \voll known to those who do know 
aa one of the most accomplished among those English journalists — 
never a very largo body — vdto combine literary kuowloJgn with 
political aptitude, ami both with a faculty of writing, lie is, 
before all things, a politician, and, as happens to almost all 
politicians who^e politics are a matter of choke rather tbau 
of accident, his creed is not exactly identical with any that is 
commonly received. The nearest formula that wo can iind for 
Mr. Traill is the formula of unorthodox Toryism. Yet even 
under this formula lie is a kind of species by himself. Mr. 
Traill diffi'rn from the two great unorthodox Tories of the 
past in England --Lord B?aconafield and Lord Boliugbroke — 
111 so much as he is entirely anli-l)umoeratic. llo agrees with 
Bolingbroke at Lust in that he scorns to be, if he is not, anti- 
ccclert/iHtical, not to tuv anti-religious. And lm has a further 
differentia in that, to judge by this no lews than by former pub- 
lished utterances of his. he dislikes Lord I Jensons field's foreign 
policy. With one exception to hu noted later, tho severest criti- 
cism in the book which can bo fairly taken as expressing tho 
authors sentiments is iho criticism put in tho mouth of Sir Robert 
Peel on Lord ljenconsfiold’i second Premiership. Thus Mr. Traill 
is doubly unorthodox, lie i« a kind of "Dnsdiclmdo Doblado”. 
as far as the direct intellectual succession of Toryism goes. A 
Church dominant at home and a State dominant abroad may bo- 
said to bo the shibboleth of modern Toryism which is not mere 
Conservatism. We do not think that Mr. Trail! can shape his 
mouth to pronounce it. lie certainly does not Imre attempt so to 
shape the mouth of any of his charnel ers. 

There are fourteen dialogues of the dead in the present volume, 
and nil of thorn arc timed so ns to be actually nr nearly contem- 
porary in subject. Tu passing we may nolo that though Him 
arrangement might, give tho separate papers more bite ’’ ns maga- 
zine articles, and may even for a short Tim * render the book ilself 
more attractive, it has induced Mr. Traill i*> be lavish of allusions 
in a fashion rather perilous to tho chance of his took tiring. 
Personally we should not dare to edit it for the use of tho twenty- 
first century, let alone a remoter posterity, without, on an average, 
a page of footnotes to each page of text, and it is not tho experi- 
ence of students that work of this sort is in tho particular kind 
lasting work. This, however, is by the bye. Tho first interlocutors 
are Lord Westbury and the late llishop of Oxford. In this 
dialogue, whether owing to the above-noted anti-theological pre- 
judice or not,, Mr. Traill has scarcely given sword a of the very equal 
length which students of their debates in life would assign In the 
two disputants. Save for a smart enppingin the citat ion of an Articlo 
knd ono or two other things, Bishop Wilber for *e a repartees arc 
scarcely those of tho Samuel whom we knew. ( )n the other hand, 
Lord Westbuvv is well provided, and bis jokes help out the apparent 
drift of the dialogue (which is in Iho direction of Erastiftimm) a 
good deal more than Ids arguments. The next , “ Mornv, t lam bet ta, 
and Blanqui," is on the whole tho very best in the book— indeed 
it is a piece of work which deserves to live. The affectation of 
horror for the minion of a corrupt tyranny which the Dictator, 
rather from habitual bombast than Pharisaism, makes when ho is 
introduced to the Duo de Moray, the un tailoring cynicism of 
the latter, and the adroit fashion in which ho turns tho tables on 
his censor by calling the great Intransigent into the discussion, are 
rendered with a very great deal of skill and with hardly a fault in 
dialectic. M. de Morny wins hands down— a result which will 
make some good people shako their heads over Mr. Traill. Aftor 
this we drop politics, and in “ Plato and Landor ” come to lite- 
rature. Here wo do not think Mi\ Traill quite so happy, though 
he has caught Landor s own manner with considerable skill, and 
makes not a few points against “ noo-Ilollenista ” in English. Even 
this piece turns to politics ; ana, little space as we liavo for quo- 
tation, we must give (without agreeing with all its sentiments) a 
really fine passage with which it concludes : — 

Wheresoever in the world a people has pawed under the sway of 
England, their liws, in becoming mure abundant, liavo coast'd to satisfy 
their klrals. Wc have broken in upon the secular calm of ancient and 
outworn civilisations, and over niiurU which owe repo *m 4 in a pa* Hive and 
incurious contentment we have cnat tho ^pell of our own imsaLislit-d 
longings. The savage whom wc taroo nnleuriih his simple delight in 
Nature, and gains access only to our coarser and viler pleasures in ifcs 
Stead. We have peopled one whole continent with our lank-jawed 
kinsmen, and fringedkanother with the careworn faces of our sons. A fall 
half of tho globe's surface isgivcu ovcPto the melancholy Englishman— 
with his sombre attire, his repellent manners, his gloomy worship, his 
mechanic habitudes of toil. Tho human instinct of self- preservation will 
not long tolerate such a dominion aa this; the human yearning after 
gladness will rise up in rebellion against it, and we are bound therefore in 
comicou prudence tn seek the Hellenic spirit and cqhuc it, reverently 
striving, it, haply it may admit us to its inspiring visions of the beautiful, 
and yield tip to us the secret of Us immortal joy. 

The fourth, “ Lord BcaconsfieM and Sir Robert Peel,” is short but 
dever. It boa been hinted that Mr. Traill is apparently not very 
fovourably. dioposed towards the late leader of the Conservative 
party, thoughts actual dialogue is by no means badly hit off; and 
there is a severe passage on the failure of Pool himself to leave 
any durable mark on English politics except tho one great fiscal 
change, the merit of which has practically been claimed and 


appropriated by his political adversaries. With “ Luciam and 
Pascal ” wo should imaghfo that Mr. Traill haa taken particular 
pains, and hero again there seems to be reflected a certain echo of 
his own opinions iu the words of the Samosatene. Theologically 
speaking, the dialogue may be said to turn on tbe well-known and 
otteu-noted differentia between pro- and post-Christian thinkers, 
tho absence in tho one and the presence in tho other of the sense of 
sin and other riddles of the earth. After a good deal of fencing, 
Lucian frankly avows his complete ignorance of and indifference 
to those problems, and more than hints that whoever has ,Wbught 
the sense and tho discussion of them Into the world has Conferred 
a very doubtful benefit upon it. In tho next piece, O'Connell, to 
tho horror of Mr. Butt, takes the Pnrnellites under his protection, 
hails them ns hiu successors and children, and expresses me delight 
in seeing England bothered. The piece is spiritedly written, but 
O’Connell was probably less of a cynic, and Mr. Butt was cer- 
tainly less of a prig, than Mr. Traill here represents thorn. 

Finding the next dialogue unworthy, we for the present pass it 
by ; and luckily its follower is excellent. The point of it lies in 
a most lively portrait of Mr. Gladstone and character ol* his 
eloquence given by Mr. Horsman to Burke. This partly springs 
from and partly lends to a discussion of English Democracy, in 
which Mr. Tradl'a pessimism is more apparent than his hold ol any 
definite political creed. “ lti chard son and Fielding” is a little 
weak, tho subject being a hackneyed one, and nothing very now or 
brilliant contributed to it; while iu “ Deter the Great and 
Alexander II,” it does not need great iilleetion for Russia or her 
late sovereign to make the reader think Mr. Traill rather liard ou 
Alexander, Neither is “Sterne and Thackeray” satisfactory. 
Mr. Traill is a sworn champion of Sterne, and does right to make 
him light his own battles with vigour uud address, for he was 
very well able to do so. And it is ingenious, no doubt, to put the 
coso between this century and the last as between hypocrites 
of cynicism nnd hypocrites of sensibility. But Thackeray is 
mndo to argue his own case very weakly. “ L»rd Faliwratun 
and Richard Cobden ’* is short and not remarkable; and tho last 
dialogue in iho book, “ Imereti us, Valey, and Darwin,” good in 
purls, is marred by the almost complete silence of Lucretius. Tho 
reader feels that ho must have been very much bored. Now, 
nobody who ever lived had a right to bore tho author of the 
J)e Rerum Natura, and if they did, so much the worse for them. 
Betweeu these two comes an interesting discussion partly of Mr. 
Irving's acting and partly of Diderot's paradox between Garrick 
and G. II. Lewes. Here Mr. Traill — constant to sensibility-- 
makes the author of tho Life of Coethc argue strongly agutnst 
Diderot, and Garrick somewhat weakly defend him. 

We must apologize if, in noticing the contents of a book which 
is from its nature not eaay to review as a whole, w*have attributed 
to Mr. Traill any opinions to which he wished to give merely 
dramatic expression. It ia this mi- fortune of the dialogue- writer 
that he can rarely avoid taking a Hide; and, when he dues lake it, 
can hardly ever avoid letting it bo seen. Mr. Traill — and this is 
one of the merits of bis bool. —1ms not, os almost all writers in 
this class nowadays do, moruy set up cortaiu ninepins to bo 
howled down. But ho has, no doubt unconsciously, put much 
more lbrco and a much cuuuingor bias on those bowls which are 
delivered as he would like to deliver them himself. And in so 
doing ho lias, as it seems to us, displayed occasionally some 
prejudice and some misconception. This, however, does not pre- 
vent his hook, on tho whole, from being excellently written 
and full of a remarkable cleverness — a cleverness almost im- 
post bio to illustrate except by very copious extract. Now a 
review which is stuffed with quotations is an easy review to 
write, and sometimes a satisfactory one both to author and reader ; 
but it is a review of but a low class as criticism. We therefore 
simply refer readers to the book for an abundance of epigram which 
has not recently bceu excelled either in form or matter. Com- 
pared with tho quires of flimsiness which for tho most port issue 
from the proas, The Mew Lucian is reading of a very delightful 
sort to any one who has an interest in literature, and ought to be 
very profitable reading to all who huvo any interest in politics. 
On one point only have we to speak of Mr. Traill's work with 
positive ruprobatiou. Many men may regret the Count of 
Chainbords refusal to iako the field in 1873. But to represent 
tho refusal as having been the elfoct of fear (and in his dialogue 
Mr. Traill not merely makes Egalitd advance the dWtrgo — that is 
sufficiently in charucter — but tleuri Cinq accept it, ho that it 
irnibt be taken as tho authors view) is worthy neither of a 
student of history nor of a political philosopher, nor— we say 
it with regret— even of a chivalrous political partisan. This 
same dialogue is altogether so one-sided that wo most suppose 
Mr. Traill to have been prejudiced to tho point of forgetting hit 
facts by tho Count's notorious religiosity — a failing towards which 
neither the Old nor the New Lucian seems to have been entirely 
juHt. Tho world at large has judged and will judge better the 
last of the Bourbons, who, if he had less than tbe somewhat 
moderate share of brains which his family have possessed, had at 
least a moral record as stainless as his flag. Had Mr. Traill con- 
fined the slander to the lips of the man who skulked from Keppfita 
guns, it would have been fair dramatic game. But by making the 
interlocutor admit the appeal to his oonseience, he has mode 
himself art and part in an unworthy scandal. The dialogue is in 
more ways than one the weakest in the book, and if Mr. Traill 
drops it in a future edition he will do well. In others, Aa we hate 
said, there are points suggesting difference, hut-only difference of 
an amicable kino. 
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THREE &OVfet&* 

T HE first novel of every writer of fiction it easily accounted 
for. It is written for gain or for fame ; the author seeks 
credit in the world of Jotters, or hopes to make an income by pro- 
ducing something that will sell. But second and third novels 
require a more elaborate apology, when they require any apology 
at all. Many, if not most, of them are entirely .without justifica- 
tion $|r their existence, because the first experiments have shown 
that neither gain nor fame is likely to reward perseverance in an 
ill-chosen career. This, however, is a stricture which can scarcely 
be applied, or only in a modified sense, to tlio three novels now 
under notice. 1'heir authors have reached a certain degree of 
acceptance with the public, they are asked for at the libraries, one 
of them is a veteran in the art of fiction, whilst another is 
apparently bent on earning the same title with the shortest 
possible Tlelay. All are probably warranted in producing 
fresh stories by the amiability of their critics and the reports of 
their publishers ; but when a ninu or woman of letters 1ms been 
fortunate to this extent, and can contemplate a now book as a 
faixjy good speculation, other questions arise, aud other hesitations 
suggest themselves, which not even the most successful novelist 
can afford to despise. We are entitled to demand a good reason 
for oveTy work that is added to the vast accumulations of fiction. 
A novel which has no good reason for existence is an offence 
against a much-tried and long-suffering world; and an author 
who goes on writing from the more momentum of former successes, 
without a special effort to give us what is now, true, aud worthy, 
deserves less consideration than that which was accorded to his 
first attempt. Judged by this standard, it is to be feared that a 
large proportion of what aro called the best novels of every pub- 
lishing season ought to lie condemned as worthless. 

Mr. Crawford has had the gn»nt misfortune to bo seized upon 
early in life by the more enthusiastic order of reviewers, who, 
having discovered in him transcendent qualities not previously 
suspected even by himself, did their best to check the gradual anil . 
painful development without which the best conceivable talent can 
never be matured into excellence. It is barely a year since Mr. Isaacs 
introduced its author to English readers as one capable of pood 
and entertaining work, and now yr* have a fourth novel from Mr. 
Crawford's too industrious pen. As an almost necessary conse- 
quence, To Leeward shows that his faults have been exaggerated, 
whilst Ids virtues are Jess conspicuous; ho has treated un unplea- 
sant subject in an objectionable manner, and his style is both pre- 
tentious and slipshod. The story which he has thought it worth 
his while to tell in these two volumes is that of a cool and 
treacherous seduction, or. rather, of the cold-blooded connivance 
of a man and wman to deceive the husband' of the latter without 
a shadow of excuse or probability. The heroine is depicted in the 
first chapters as a pure and refined English gill, a visitor in Rome, 
who has muddied her brains with “ philosophy," but who docs not 
exhibit anything like an immoral tendency. It is true that she is 
“ lull of a certain tierce courage and impatience of restraint , chafing 
under the moral Hat-iron of a hopelessly proper father, whoso mind 
is of the grent levelling type, and his prejudices as mountains of 
stone in the midst, roared to Heaven like pyramids to impose a 
personal moral geography on the human landscape.’ 1 Such a por- 
tentous fiat-iron as this* would bo enough to account for any- 
thing whatever, in or out of the range of intelligible things. 
Btit Mr. Crawford does not prepaio us, ns an artist might 
'* ily have done, for the hideous picturo which ho means 
to draw. Leonora marries a young Italian nobleman, the soul 
of honour and courtesy* who is entirely devoted to her ; yet 
immediately after their honeymoon she allows a comparative 
stronger to bogin a course of flattery and flirtation which a couple 
of months suffice to ripen into a breach of her marriage vows. No 
doubt Mr. Crawford will say that, such things are, and that ho 
only professes to tell thiugs ns they are. But that is not the 
question ; though, if it were, we should be inclined to answer that 
deliberate seduction is too vulgar and commonplace to bo made 
the subject of an artistic work of fiction. All that it may contain 
of gehuino romance, if any romance is compatible with delibera- 
tion on both sides, h&9 been squeezed out of it long ago ; and Mr. 
Crawford is surely not reduced to picking up the squeezed oranges 
of those wJ\flJiave gone before him. But our present concern is 
with liis lack: of art rather than with his lack of judgment. 
Having failed to prepare us beforehand for the woeful corruption 
of his heroine, and having dwelt on her crime with something 
like unctuous relish, it seems to occur to him that no one could 
suddenly become so very disgraceful as he bos made Leonora, and 
he proceeds to deface his portrait, and to daub over the liner lines 
of ms original picture. The effect is at times a little comical. 
Leonora has eloped with her lover— a vapid, middle-aged philan- 
derer, who tries hard to talk epigrammaticaUy, and makes fi daring 
comments on ihe conduot of nations and individuals "—and they 
steal off together by night iu the philanderer's boat. She has pro- 
vided herself with a hag of hairpins, pockethandkerchiefs, and 
Cologne water. After a refreshing eloep in her lover's arms, she 
TJEffte s up and asks for he r bag. 

.. * To Leeward, By F/Marion Crawford, a vols. London : Chapman 
A Hah, 1884. 

. Levi ao nnd Serving* By Ifolmo Leo* 3 vols. London 1 Smith, Elder, 
A Co. z88g, 

.The Ygkng Jdeq ; « Sketch for “Old Bay*" By tho Author ot 

* John Orlsbar," Ac* 1 voL London * tto&iogtoa A 


Leonora took a handkerchief and wet it from the bottle of Cologne water* 
Then she began to dab it on her faco. ' 

u 1 dfesmtwi that ynu (fab— " picked me up in your arms and ’’—dab, 
dnb — 1 * carried um down the ttaiw ”-*dab, dab, dab— “ awl jnet as you were 
put ting .me into the dal*— 1 “into the bo#fc,y«u dropped me into the sea.” 
A foroui* succeaniou pf data, then more IMofftawater, and another luml- 
korcliiefi 

This may be amusing but it is not art. It is brought in towards 
the cud of the story iu order to Sepreciute the character of a 
heroine whoso .evil actions have become incongruous with her 
previous description. In fact, the ^Leonora of Rome and the 
Leonora of *Sorrento have extremely little in common. They are 
different types ; and it looks very mfleh as though Mr. Omwford 
had originallyintouded that his Marcfiesa should overcome the 
temptations of tho philanderer, and had changed his mind iu the 
course of the second volume. 

Hasty production will account for some, though ftot for all, of 
the blemishes which abound in Mr. Crawford's story. What does 
ho mean by 11 airy furniture * P IIow could one man *• wring " 
another's u cowardly neck to death * P Is it possible for a woman 
to “tiro off* the shots of her brimming affection ”P Why is 
Leonora's sister-in-law, an Italian married to a French oomte, 
perpetually spoken of os “ Donna Diana "P Why should a spy 
exulting in the discovery of a clandestine meeting between the 
lovers bo compared to “ some dark evil genius of a low order, 
waiting for Mr. Darwin to evolve him into the advanced condition 
of complete devildom "— unless it be that Mr. Daitarin’s name 
is ornamental, whether appropriate or notP What is the mean- 
ing of this ? — 

Who will toll yi» that love is less a real thing because it is evil instead 
of tains K«»wl ? Uah ! Devil* are quite as real as angels, as I have no 
doubt many of us will find iu due time. 

Or of this P — 

Out cf nothing, nothing can come. Out of confusion and vanity and 
7«ur« wlitatinwg . . . out of the t*taU of nn imaginary self wrought fine 
mill ttildvd . . . what can conu: that is* good? or can anything come of 
them which is truly evil, seeing that, one with another, they are all but so 
many empty nothings, melted tuget tier aud Io>t in the great void ? 

“ You should not aay those sort of things," Leonora tells her 
philanderer on ono occasion ; and Mr. CrawfonTs readers will be 
disposed to apply the same reproach to himself. Next to . his 
scraps of vnguo philosophy, perhaps the most objectionable of 

those sort of things * aro tho scraps of unnecessary French 
which Mr. Crawford's Italians are constantly exchanging. Ono 
would think that tho Marches© and his sister would’ have 
preferred ilu ir native tongue, and wo are told in 96 many words 
that Leonora liked Italian better than French. This is A. com- 
parative trifle ; but it illustrates the slipshod manner in which 
the author has dashed otf tho fourth and worst of his novels. 

Ilolme lice is nn author who has passed the stage when one 
might have looked to her for tho justification of a new story, and 
she has not reached tho melancholy second stage when it may be 
necessary, judging by other instances, to look for it again. Loviny 
and Screwy is one of the V.st examples of a style which fulfils 
most of the conditions that one would naturally impose on 
“ homely " novels. It is wanued throughout with A glow of 
domestic felicity, charity, dutifulness, and repose. The heroine is 
a prepossessing voting orphan, whose name, Mary Martha, suggests 
or is suggested by the title of her story. More of loving than of 
serving falls to her lot, nnd her vicissitudes uro mainly steps from 
one degree of fortune nnd happiness to another. The tale, indeed, 
is written by an optimist lor optimists, and there is scarcely 
enough of excitement in it to flutter the heart of the gentlest 
road or. No crime, no abiding enmity, no aching hearts aro ad- 
mitted into the paradise which Holme Lee creates and peoplos. 
She knows the limits of her power too well to attempt anything 
beyond tho simple drama ot an uneventful life ; and even iu the 
story before us her hand begins to show its lack of cuuning when- 
ever her characters approach some loftier height of passion or 
heroism. The art required lor work of this kind is not much ; 
a moderate ambition enables the author to satisfy moderate ex*- 
pectationa. But the absence ctf all pretence, and falso glitter, 
and vague assumption of knowledge, is a legitimate claim to the 
gratitude of a generation overdone with all these things. Tho 
render will be inclined to think of this story, os tho writer says 
of ono of her characters, win n a girl loves the l)t)9t things, her 
foibles are likely to wither away and die in that purer light"; 
and to its unexciting and somewhat monotonous record the words 
applied to another character will not bo inappropriate “ She 
seemed lighter, gayer, better contented — but, Lord, .when one is 
voung, the mere nmSe of living und being innocent is enough for 
all that l" 

After a novel which is, in As way, only too interesting, and a 
novel of which tho interest is circumscribed within narrow bounds, 
tho insatiate lover of fiction may turn with relief to tho sprightly 
story of childhood which the author of The Young Idea com- 
mends particularly to the notice of “ old boys." Tho publisher 
has prefixed to this volume a string of extracts from our con- 
temporaries which certainly warrant the author of Cul?n£hire Folk 
and John Orlebar in presenting himself once more, after a reason- 
able interval, as a delineator of human character. We have had 
of late years perhaps a little too much of the mischievous 
juvenile, but there will always bo room lor bright sketches of 
childhood, cleverly and genially drawn. Tho tl young idea in 
this story is tho son of a London poulterer , u lent " for a Christmas 
holiday to a childless former and his wife, who have their hands 
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full with him, to their great delight His boundless curiosity and 
his sage comments on all that he sees and hoars arc sufficiently 
diverting, though the effect is .somewhat marred by tho authors 
unequal rendering of the language of his hero. The poulterer's 
boy appears to vary between tho ngos of four and eight ; but this 
does not prevent the story from being racy and characteristic) in 
m&uy of its incidents. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION IN ANIMALS.* 

«rnHEitE is, without question, some enormous distinction 

X between tho psychology of man and that of the lower 
animals, and hereafter I shall have to consider at much length 
what that distinction is.” So writes Mr. Romanes at the end of 
the chapter on “ Reason ” in his Mental Evolution in Animal s. 
The remark proves, of course, that we are only to regard this very 
interesting volume as a step in a series, a chapter of what is to be 
M continued in our next.” Mr. Romanes, as he remarks in his 
preface, had intended to 41 devote tho present essay to mental 
evolution in man, as well ns in the animals.'’ But he found that 
his materials were too abundant for a single volume, and he wisely 
avoided producing one of those dropsical and swollen 44 bookseller's 
books ” which make modern literature a weariness and require 
a solid scaffolding for their accommodation. 

Mr. Romanes's subject is already quite sufficiently ample. 
Within the space of n review it is impossible to follow closely and 
minutely an argument which reposes on the general hypothesis 
of evolution, and which traces the increasing development of con- 
sciousness and mental faculty as exhibited in correspondence with 
increasing complexity of physical structure. Mr. Romanes has 
provided the student with an elaborate map or chart, or genea- 
logical tree, displaying the territories or illustrating the pedigree 
of Mind. Without this tree, and without constant comparison 
between tho tree and the text, it is practically impossible to do 
justice to Mr. Romanes’s system. W r o shall endeavour, however, 
by aid of the sketch, to give a general notion of what Mr. 
Romanes believes; while the rest of this review must bo devoted 
to a more popular topic— examples of instinct and reason among 
the animals. Mr. Romanes’s mental tree, then, grow s out. of a soil 
of Excitability in the bruin and nervo*i*> system. Two stout 
branches, or rather roots, 44 discrimination " and “ conductility,” 
meet in a straight stem, of which tho lower part is named “ iimi- 
rility,” and soars into 44 reflex action ” and 44 volition.” This stem, 
with all its branches, is crossed by straight lines, which lead tho 
eye to the organisms, or animals, that are on a level with this or 
that stage of mental development. For example, on a level with 
the basis or roots of all, excitability, are protoplasmic move- 
ments. On a level with 44 neurility " are “unknown animals, 
perhaps extinct” — a very interesting theme to tho specu- 
lative mind ; there is so much room fur pleating conjecture in 
tho conception of animals which probably do not exist, and cer- 
tainly oro not known. Immediately above “ neurility,'’ the stem 
of potential mind sends out. a short sturdy bough, ** sensation.” 
On a level with 14 sensation," in an ascending scale, are ciolen- 
terata, ochinodcrmata, and mollusca, all of which are conscious. 
But from sensation spring two branches, which expand into a 
number of twigs. The tirst is 41 perception,” and the animals 
which, iu an nscendiug scale, possess* perception arc moll urea, 
insects and spiders, fish and frog*', higher cruatucen, reptiles, birds, 
carnivora, monkeys and elephants, lastly, anthropoid opes umi 
dogs. These creatures gradually swarm up to the branches of tho 
mental tree; so that insects and spiders huvo u share of imagina- 
tion, the higher crustocoa are not without reason, reptiles recog- 
nize persons, birds are capable ol'dreurning (a parrot is rightly reported 
to have talked in his sleep, and a canary was u martyr to night- 
mare)* while monkeys ami elephants understand the use of tools, 
and anthropoid apes and dogs represent creatures with 44 indofmito 
morality .” While these are examples of tho climbing processes 
of intellect, tho opposite side of the chart illustrates tho evolution 
of the emotions. These ascend gradually, from surprise and fear 
in very simple and lowly organisms, to shame, remorse, dcccitful- 
xiess, and a sense of the ludicrous in the highest animals. On 
what may bo called tho political side, tho tree throws out the 
branch of 14 the preservation of species,” which again produces a 
•* social ” branch, and above the line where apes and dogs are 
found 44 in airy climb,” becomes 44 partly human, human, savage, 
civilized.” Cbmaponding to these topmost twigs are the faculties 
which man possesses and the bonds hick, 4 ‘ Reflection ” and 44 Self- 
conscious Thought.” 

The skeleton of au arrangement or argument thus provided is 
clothed, as it were, and animated by tho early chapters on 11 Nerve- 
tissue,” the physical basis of Mind, the working of nervous cent res, 
And so forth, Consciousness, sensation, perception, are then ex- 
amined, and we roach tho chapter on Imagination, with its curious 
examples of dreaming in birds and of delusions in animals. ITere 
the popular interest in tho book may bo said to begin ; after 
this anecdotes are frequent. Here we may pause, for a moment to 
«wy Happy physical science ! Mr. Romanes is allowed to bring 
evidence from all quarters, and from observers of every age, as to 
the manners and habits of birds, beasts, and fishes that swim in 
the sea. But when the anthropologist brings the same sort of 
evidence to illustrate tho manners and habits of men, then out- 

* jyientui Eoolvthm in Animal*. Uy George John Romanes, M.A., I.L.D., 
F.JLS. With a Posthumous Ehshj on Instinct by Charles Bar win. 
London s Kcgttn Paul, Trench, & Co, 1883. 


laughs the stem 14 scholar,” and says, 44 Arrest me that agency/ 1 m in 
Martin Chuszlewit . According to the 44 scholar,” no evidence 
about the manners of mon in different stages of civilization is 
admissibly unless it is tho evidence of trained philologists and 
etymologists. Tho student of natural history Knows no suoh 
limitations, and may quote the 44 journals and books of travel ” so 
much disdained by tho scholar. 

Mr. Romanes, illustrating 14 imagination n in the animals, 
quotes various cases of delusion in beasts. Mad dogs have 
14 the horrors,” and appear to suffer from hallucinations like ‘those 
of delirium tremens. An instance is given of a perfectly sane 
Scotch terrier, whose hair stood up on end in dread or some 
visionary foe. The spirited proprietor of this animal does not 
appear to have belonged to the Psychical Society, or be would 
merely have observed, about tbo terrier, 44 She secs a ghost I cannot 
see.” Tho toothless mastiff bitch of Sir Leoline (the baron rich) 
is a case in point. When she gave sixteen howls, not ofer loiul, 
44 some say she saw my lady's shroud,” It is rather curious that, 
when dealing with tho delusion of animals, Mr. Romanes did not 
allude to tho widespread belief that dogs can see supernatural 
visions somet imes denied to men. In Iiomor the dogs see Athene 
when her presence is hidden from Telemachus, and, instqtfd of 
barking, they sueak away with low whines. We happen tohave 
met lately with a case of a superstitious dog, a very beautiful 
collio. This animal was sleeping in the room of his mistress, in a 
house popularly held to bo luiuntcd. A tremendous noise, os of 
a dozen Poltergeist s bear-fighting, broke out in the room beneath 
that in which tho dug was lying. IIo displayed the most abject 
terror, and next day refused to enter the room whence the clamour 
had arisen. The cause of tho riot was never discovered, but its 
causo is neither here nor there. The fact remains that the noise 
filled tho dog with a superstitious dread from which it 
took him some time to recover. Tho belief in the howling 
of dogs before a death occurs in a non- Aryan race in India, 
where it is explained by a curious myth About the crea- 
tion of man. From delusions in dogs Mr. Romanes posses, by 
a natural transition, to tho germs of religion in animals. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer says, in a curiously dubious way, 44 1 believe 
M. (-orate expressed the opinion that fetiehidtic conceptions are 
formed by the higher animals.” Surely it is not so difficult to find 
out for certain whether or not Comte expressed this opinion. The 
topic is confused by the irritating abundance of false senses which 
are given to the word fetich. Originally Portuguese, fetich means 
no more than a charm, amulet, or other object to which a magical 
quality is attached. Stones, feathers, birds’ claws, shells, and bits 
of trash in general, are hoarded by the fetichistic savage, just as 
French gamblers keep their cochons d'or and their bit of rope 
wherewith a man has been banged, nnd (of lato) thm little golden 
owls. This fetich ism, pure and Bimple, is not practised by tbo 
animals. Comte probably meant that animals, like savages, invest 
many inanimate objects with a fancied life. On this topic a very 
curious and rather absurd hook (Myth ami Science ) by M. Vignoli 
may ho consulted. M. Vignoli derives tho 44 personalism,” “animism,” 
or whatever wo arj to call it, of vhe savage from the instinctive 
animism of tho lower creation. But Mr. Romanes’s own ex- 
periments provo thnt beasts do not seriously fancy inanimate 
things to be endowed with life, unless the objects are made to 
behave in such a manner that the hypothesis of their animation Is 
forced upon the four-footed observer. Before leaving the religion 
of animal*, may we refer Mr. Romanes to a curious old work 
which prov iM that animals aro orthodox Christians? The Eng- 
lish translation, from the Lille edition of 1672, is called 44 Tho 
School of tho Eucharist. Established upon the Miraculous 
Respects nnd Acknowledgements, which Beasts, Birds , and 
Insects upon several occasions have rendered,” &c. Then wo read, 
44 A Spider avenges au affront don© to the II. Sacrament.” 
44 Hinds como to Mass on a II. Martyr’s day, and make au 
Offering of a young ( -heverel.” 44 Ducks are present at Mass on 
8. Nicholas Day.” Tho Aulhov of this singular compilation from 
a vast variety of sources wub F. Toussaint Dridoul, .of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Mr. Romanos for his chapters on Instinct has been fortunate 
enough to use Mr. Darwin’s notes, and an old essay of Mr. 
Darwins, hitherto unpublished, is printed at the cud of tho 
volume. Mr. Uomai tie’s definition of Instinct may bq^uoted from 
his previous work, Animal Intelligence 

Instinct is reflex action into which there is imported the element of 
consciousness. The term is therefore a generic one, comprising all those 
faculties of mind which are concerned in conscious and adaptive Action, 
antecedent to individual experience, without necessary knowledge of the 
relation between menus eiiiplnved and ends Attained, but similarly per- 
formed under similar an<l frequently recurring circumstances by all the 
individuals uf the same specie*. 

Mr. Romanes examines perfect and imperfect instincts. The 
former sort exactly meets tho circumstances in the life of au 
animal which it exists to meet ; the latter induces lemmings to 
venture on maritime enterprise which they are wholly unfitted to 
accomplish sncressiully. In imperfect instincts the animals make 
errors. The tlo»h fly doposits its eggs on the flowers of 
carrion plant. Hooey-seeking insects attempt to derive nutriment 
from the gaudy salmon-flies on Professor Moseley’s hat, Swallows 
have often been caught with the trout^fly when the angler was 
making his cast. Trout (occasionally) have also paid tribute 
to an imperfect instinct. But in these cases they, may be excused} 
for false flies are offered to them, and the sitfid with intent to 
deceive. Bees attempt to suok honey from the blossoms of waU« 
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paper*; we are sure they would not make the experiment on any 
sowers of Mr. Morris's patterns. A change of instinct in animals 
may be caused, and “ Aristotle tells us of a cock that performed 
all the duties of a hen.’ 1 Mr. Gilbert tells us of an “ accomplished 
hen ” that performed the crowing duties expected of a cock. But 
the oddest of all perversions of instinct is quoted (apparently as 
an example of erotomania) by Mr. Romanes from an anonymous 

XVhito fantail pigeon II red with his family in a pigeon -house in our 
titab] e-yard. He ana his wife had been brought originally from Sussex, 
and had lived, respected and admired, to see tbeir children of the third 
generation, when he suddenly became the victim of the infatuation I am 
about to describe. ... 

No eccentricity whatever was remarked in his conduct until one day I 
chanced to pick up somewhere In the garden a ginger-betr bottlo of the 
ordinary brown stone description. 1 Hung it into the yard, where it fell 
immediately below the pigeon-house. That instant down flew pater- 
familias, and to my no small astonishment commenced a scries of genu- 
flexions, evidently doing homage to the bottle. He strutted round and 
round it, bowing aud scraping and cooing and performing the mo&t ludi- 
crous Antics 1 ever beheld on the part of nn enamoured pigeon. . . . Nor 
did he cease these performances until we removed llio bottle ; and, which 
proved that this singular aberration of instinct had become a fixed delu- 
sion, whenever the bottle was thrown or placed in the yard— no matter 
whether it lay horizontally or was placed upright — the same ridiculous 
scene was enacted ; til thut moment tlio pigeon came flying down with 
quite as great alacrity as wheu his pens were thrown out for his dinner, to 
conlinue his antics as long as the bottle remained there. Sometimes thin 
would go on for hours, tho oilier members of his family treating his move- 
ments with tho most contemptuous indilfercncc, and taking no notice 
whatever of the bottle. At last it become the regular amusement with 
which we entertained our visitors to see this erratic pigeon making love to 
the interesting object of his affections, and it was an entertainment which 
never failed, throughout that Hitumcr at least. Before next summer came 
round he was no more. 

This pigeon really behaved more or less like a fetich ist, and many 
a savage would worship a stone bottle from which ike spirit had 
deputed. 

Mr. Romanes next elucidates the origin of instinct in “ survival 
of the fittest,” and in “ tho lapsing of intelligence.*’ The Animals 
which kept on doing useful things uni ntelli gently survived. 
Again, useful actions originally done with intelligence become 
hereditary and automatic*. It would be interesting to see how 
either origin accounts for the extraordinary dodge by which the 
mason wasps provide fresh food for their unborn offspring. On 
the point of the supposed inverse ratio of instinct and reason in 
man, and of intelligence aud instinct in ants and bees, Mr. Romanes 
breaks a lance with Mr. Mivart, and unseats, we think, that 
champion of orthodoxy. Mr. Homunes concludes that the animals 
have their share of reason. AY ho can deny it to au ape which 
steadily ndtsevered with a bunch of keys rill ho found the key that 
opened tno door ? 

Mr. Romanes's book is remarkable for its clearness of method, 
its cogency of arguments, for abundance of interesting evidence, and 
for exactness and lucidity of definition. That the metaphysicians 
will find many points on which to combat him we neea scarcely 
say. Interesting ns his book is, wo look forward with still greater 
interest to the promised sequel, over which we expact a metaphy- 
sical, theological, and general battle of Armageddon. 


BEG K S E R ATIOX OF INDIA.* 


I N one sense this little work may be termed an indigenous 
product. The author is a Mahratta Brahman. The book is 
printed at a native press, the Dhyan Mittra, which means “ the 
friend of religious meditation.” It can be bought in Bombay for 
tho sum of eight annas or a shilling. And if the writer looks on 
bis countrymen as the Dewan or Prime Minister of a little native 
State may be supposed to look on them, he has also imbibed 
English ideas through his experience as a Vakil or pleader, of tho 
High Court of Bombay. A pleader, we may state, is a native 
advocate who is qualified to appear, act, and argue on behalf of 
bis client on the civil and criminal Bides of the High Court in its 
appellate jurisdiction. He can also go on special ret ainer to any 
of the subordinate courts in tho interior. But be differs from a 
barrister in his inability to appear and address a judge or jury 
of therittigh Court iu its original jurisdiction, whether civil or 
criminal. How long this 11 anomaly "* will be tolerated by somo 
enlightened member of Council, or how soon some impassioned 
friend of humanity will a*k whether these degrading class dis- 
tinctions are to be maintained, we cannot say. But there is 
nothing to prevent any native gentleman, Parsi, Mahratta, or 
Bengali, from coming to England and passing examinations at 
Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple. Indeed, more young natives now 
study in England for the l»r than compete for the Civil Service. 
And we most do the author the justice to say that, without 
crossing the dark water, he has become a proficient in English, 
and if us style is occasionally ambitious and high-flown, we happily 
mist that lofty air of patronage and condescension with which 
orators and wnters from the other side of India are wont to lecture 
Englishmen and Englishwomen on their imperfect or incipient 
dvilixatioh, 

' Those who wish to gain a clear idea of the articles of faith of „ 
Hindu Theist will find them stated in an appendix of five pages. 
ThfrThetst is at war with Pantheism, idolatry, and ascetic prac- 
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tices, thus getting rid at once of Shiva and Kali, with all their 
synonyms, and all the tribes of Gesains, Faquirs, and devotees. He 
has fiuth in man s moral nature as originally constituted, and believes 
it capable of spiritual intercourse with the Divine Being as well 
as of eternal happiness, The certainty of punishment for evil 
done mid tho necessity of repentance, are distinctly recognized. 
Surrender of selfish passions to the Divine wilj is one of the highest 
duties ; and that will, acting on Human reason, produces wisdom ; 
on the conscience, virtue ; and on the affections that kind of love 
which seeks the good of others. Caste is ignored or prbnounced 
reprehensible or impious. In short, though this confession of 
faith denies original sin, disbelieves in any one revealed book, 
whether the Shostra, the Bible, or the Koran, looks on all religion 
as progressive, and on the world itself as capable of apparently 
indefinite perfection, there is little that the rigid moralist would 
disapprove, and much that the Indian statesman might welcome 
ns immeasurably superior to the worship of Durga and the restric- 
tions of caste. But the purpose of the author is not merely to put 
Theism iu a succinct form, or to show that man's regeneration 
may be accomplished by prayer and intercourse with the Divine 
Being. He wishes to do something towards the regeneration of India, 
and here wo descend from what the first Lord Ellen borough called 
the “ high sontimcntrtl latitudes "to the low ground of practical 
life. To some of the recommendations any Analo-Indian will assent. 
That native houses should be pure ; that the Hindu woman shonld 
play the part, not of a serf or a chattel, but of a matron and a wife ; 
that natives of position, independence, and high culture should 
hand down the torch of education to the lower social strata, and 
should set themselves steadily to counteract the evils of Pan- 
theism and idolatry ; is of course all we could desire. It is when 
we come to the part to be played by Government in regenerating 
his countrymen that the exhortations of the writer will provoke 
criticism and discussion amongBt the various Anglo-Indian schools 
of reform. On religious instruction in colleges this Mahratta 
Brahman evinces a tolerant spirit which might shock advanced 
members ou any English School Board, lie would have no 
doctrine or dogma inculcated by the teacher. Bat he would allow 
him to teach natural religion and morality, and he would like to 
hear scholars singing hymns composed by the Thereto of India in 
the vernacular languages to the praise and glory of God. AVe 
fear this gentleman under-estimates the difficulty of reducing 
natural religion to a precise form of words acceptable to au 
parties, us well as tho danger of rousing intolerance and sec- 
tarianism under the guise of religion. AVe can understand an 
allotment of an hour to the Bible in the case of Christian scholars, 
and of tho Koran in that of Mahommedans. > But who is to make 
tho right selection out of the Hindu Sbastras? llow are the 
claims of a \Vdic hymn to be reconciled with those of a passage 
from the Sankhya Sara or the Bhagavat Parana P Who can be 
certain that an elegant translation of Pope's “ Universal Prayer,” 
or the morning hymn of our first parents in Milton, would dis- 
arm hostility ? Or how is the most accomplished member of Mr. 
Ilunter’s Commission on Education to compose “Family Prayers,” 
as suggested, which will not offend the missionary, the Brahman, 
or the Sudra? For the mode in which elementary education 
nnd our duty to tho masnes are to be reconciled with the 
maintenance .of English schools and colleges, we must wait 
for the Report of Mr. Hunter and his colleagues; but mean- 
while it is satisfactory to find that the author upholds fees 
and scholarships, and even thinks that the rulers of native 
States might contribute to the educational funds by founding 
technical schools or agricultural colleges, and sending promising 
young men to tho “seminaries of Western learning.” But 
whother this vague expression means that they are to take 
degrees at the Bombay University, or are to go to England, we 
shall not undertake to say. When wo come to tho well-worn 
topic of the development of natural resources, the author ex- 
patiates on the rich mines, the fertile soil, the large forests, and 
the splendid navigable rivers of India. Now wo have heard a 
good deal of this sort of thing before, and for the last quarter of a 
century English capital and industry have been attracted to ‘India 
as they certainly were not before the Mutiny. The coal industry 
has flourished, sunk, and is reviving. Portions of jungle, small in 
comparison of what remains to be cleared, have been turned into 
tea-gardens and dotted with bungalows. Cotton ha9 spread, and 
juto is now a large export. Factories and mills at the Presi- 
dencies actually need tno restraining and guiding hand of the 
Legislature. * But Somehow there are certain projects which Eng- 
lish capitalists cannot and oiqrht not to touch, and others which 
they only handlo to burn their fingers. In the power of any 
English Chamber of Agriculture materially to improvo the native 


methods of cultivation, tachango the ryots' ploughs, or to supplant 
by machinery the ox that treads out the corn, we nave a complete 
disbelief. The State may do something by the establishment of a 
model farm, and by importations of new seeds and varieties of 
produce. But minerals have been snares to Companies, and for the 
last thirty years we are constantly hearing, of iron that does not 
“ smelt ” ; of stone quarries that have to ho abandoned ; or of some 
gold Company that must be wound up. When we are reminded 
that there is British capital jvbieh is lying idle or seeking good in- 
vestment, we are tempted to remark that British capital can bo left 
to find out its best investment, and that those who supplaut 
lumbering country boats by flats and steamers, reclaim the jungle, 
and people tho waste, are not, after all, so very illogical when 
they insist ou certain judicial safeguards and privileges in » 
country where there are other enemies besides the white-ant and 
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the mosquito* tho autumnal fever and the deadly snake. In his 
^ proposal to H sot free ” u a considerable portion of the Government 
money now absorbed in railways, harbours, and canals/' and to 
dovotetho same to agricultural banks! well-irrigation, and tho 
diminution of the National Debt, lio is chimerical and vague. It 
is only necessary to remark that a very large portion of the rail- 
way system has been constructed by private capital, under a 
guarantee of interest from .the Stole ; that digging wells, though 
often added by advances from the Treasury, is an operation essen- 
tially part of the business of a Tulukdnr, or a tenant-proprietor, or 
a viuage community; and that a beginning has been made in the 
establishment of agricultural batfka. And when it is contended 
that the chiefs and native merchants of India ought to lia*o the 
first option of buying any hank, railway, or canal hitherto con- 
structed and supervised by Government, the simple answer is that 
the Rajas, Nawabs, and Mahajans have only to combine at this 
moment, raise the capital, and make tho offer. There is no hin- 
drance, legislative or executive, to the formation of any Company 
or Society in India for the purpose of carrying out any philan- 
thropic, commercial, or social project whatever. 

We prefer our reformer when he lectures his countrymen about 
premature marriages, polygamy, and the long dreary widowhood 
to which, in spite of the beneficent Acts of the Legislature, a little 
girl who marries an octogenarian Brahman is inevitably condemned. 
The tone of the author is hero manifestly so earnest that ho rises 
' far above tho level of tho professional spouter who talks and does 
nothing. But it is for the educated natives themselves to alter tho 
age of marriage and to introduce light and culture into the Zenana, 
if they cannot entirely break down its partitions. Government is 
hero powerless. 

The value of this kind of brochure is obviously, not that it shows 
a short cut to reform, or propounds capital schemes which it 
would never have occurred to the Financial or the Legal member of 
the Viceroy s Council to suggest, but that it shows English education 
to bo teaching natives to think for themselves. Perhaps the im- 
provement bus not been as rapid as Macaulay anticipated when he 
pointed out the absurdity ot paying natives to learn their own 
classical languages of Sanskrit or Arabic. But it is gratifying to 
see a native lawyer giving no encouragement to wlmt Macaulay 
denounced as “ absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd 
physics, absurd theology ” ; admitting the a did advantages con- 
ferred on India by foreign rule, and nut always calling on Com- 
missioners and magistrates or to the Hindu Jupiter to help the 
ancestral bullock cart out of the mud in which it has long stuck. 

, The Regeneration of India- “it is characteristic of native style that 
the article is omitted in the title — may not come for all this 
gentlemans calling. but there is more subject fur thought and con- 
gratulation in his eighty pages tlian in many other bulky and mure 
portentous publication^. 

TIIUEK NOVELS.* 

M RS. OIjIPHANT is a novelist for whom we have so much 
respect, that vw hope shn will forgive our saying i hut 
she writes too much b» he always very readable. She can 
hardly draw breath between her books, and she acorn? often to 
dash into the regulation three volumes, trusting to the fates 
and good fortune for a tiiifliciuncy of satLfactory milter. Wo 
admire tho facility with which she can spin gossamer web out of 
slight and flimsy materials ; but at the same time wo not 
iinrrequently have cause to regret it. Her Hester is a case in point. 
Tho story would have made a capital novelette ; but we are hound 
to say that it is a rather wearisome novel. It is a story of trade, 
with commonplace incidents, with characters that have little 
novelty or originality; but with one or two very strong situations. 
Hester herself is the most striking figure in the book, and she 
would have stood out still more effectively had the iutiwt been 
concentrated around her. We said that tho rnniu idea of t Be 
novel is commonplace. We have the familiar private bank which 
is to bo involved in financial troubles, and may probably conio to 
signal grief. “Vernon's” is represented, with some pardonable 
exaggeration, mi tho lending house in tho home counties, and 
second only to the Bank oi England in local consideration. 
Nevertheless, “Vernon’s” has no branches; and its business, for 
artistic and dramatic purposes, is conducted entirely in tho second- 
rate town of Redborough. Tho dominating and directing spirit 
is a certain Miss Catherine Vernon, who came to the rescue or the 
family concern in a critical moment. Since then Mies Catherine 
had kept the reins in her hands till she confided them to a couple 
of nephews whom sho adopted as acting partners. At first sight 
she seems to be more vigorously drawn than she really is. She 
Is one of those strong-minded women wkto wo ought to know so 
well by this time. §he is quick and shrewd ; she loves to domineer 
and to do kindnesses ; she takes a world that has sadly disappointed 
her as she has found it, and scarcely looks for gratitude. Yet sho 
lias a softer side to her nature, which makes her generously ready 
to be imposed upon, for she never gives her confidence by halves. 
But not being In the habit of being crossed, she can be putty 
in her prejudices and resentments. Sho delights in being 
the Lady Bountiful of the gentility of Redborough, and sho 

' * Hester: a Story of Contemporary Life , By Mrs. Oliphanfc. London : 
Macmillan & Go. 1883. 

Robert JUuL By Alias O’Hanlon, Author of tk A Costly Heritage ” &c. 
London : Timdey. 1883. 

IPittffred JPowtr. London : Bentley 8c Sons. 1883. 


subsidises half of her poor 'relations, establishing them lfy 
whole families in something like aristocratic almshouses-* state 
of things which introduces ns to a society of sycophants; for she 
has succeeded in surrounding herself with knaves and. fools and 
backbiting toadies. For once Mrs. Oliphant is disagreeably' 
cynical in the pictures she presents of the petty meannesses of 
humanity. Yet she may urge that she takes these unpleasant 
views of human nature in order to point a moral and adorn her 
tale. For the heroine is brought in by way of contrast, andjjfd* 
body can call Hester a timo-servor. The girl is introduced tF'ris 
j with a happy touch, which shows her a restless, short-flocked 
I maiden of fourteen, rushing about the curious old house which is 
! to become her home, “ with eyes like two notes of interrogation* 

! brilliant, flaming, inquiring into everything.” On the very first 
; occasion of their meeting she has the misfortune to exrite the in- 
veterate antipathy of Mrs. Catherine, in circumstances that ^bould 
rather have propitiated that lady. Hester stands guardian m the 
gateway over her sleeping mother, and repulses Miss Catherine 
from the corn ft triable; house which they owe to the lady’s liberality. 
Li developing the story of their mutual relations, from a state of 
armed aggressiveness to a perfect reconciliation, Mrs. Oliphant ha* 
shown much of her accustomed skill. Hester lias always been 
honest, independent, and frankly outspoken ; sho has moro fire and 
spirit than softness in her disposition; but of course, being clever 
and handsome, sho is to be the victim of love in the end. She bos 
been drawn into something like a sincere attachment to the 
favourite nephew of Mias Catherine. The elderly lady bos 
implicitly t mated the young man, who, having been a heartless 
hypocrite all along, has turned out an actual criminal. There is 
something touching in the affectionate readiness of the stem and 
; suspicious M i>s < 'atberino to be gulled. Sho loves her adopted 
j son more and uu»ro, though who cunuol help watching him with 
; growing uuousiuo.-s. She fears to be disillusioned and shrinks 
from it ; but tho .'hock she has dreaded comes at last in the shape 
of a scandal that is conclushe ns to his character. He has 
brought her cheri died hank to the verge, nf ruin, and (led from the 
consequences of his criminal conduct. Then comes one of the 
most striking nf those scenes to which v.v have alluded, where 
Hester and Mbs Catherine are brought into tho closest contact. 
Slowly the prepossessions of the older woman yield, ns she acknow- 
ledges that (he girl sho disliked is worthy of her warmest affec- 
tion. And when they come to explanation**, the unappreciated 
Hester confesses, very suggestively, that she lmd always both 
loved nml listed Mi»s Catherine. ’ So far, that supplies tho key 
to a character which is chiefly made up of contradictions. As to 
tho denouement nf the novel, it strikes 11* ns unsatisfactory in the 
extreme ; au<l we imagine. that Mrs. Oliphant, being weary of the 
work she had prolonged, brought it abruptly to an end at the last 
in a burst of natural impatience. 

"Wo know not how it is, but we find that North-country novels, 
from those of tho Brontes and Mrs. Haskell downwards, are 
generally fi enh and invigorating. Possibly the reason may partly be 
that the writers must bo exceptionally well acquainted with what 
they describe, otherwise they dare hot venture on the difficulties 
of the Northern dialects. But in Robert livid there is decidedly 
something more than mere familiar acquaintance with people and 
things. The author holds her characters well in hand throughout, 
and has the knack of going *tnright to her points. Sho has tho 
gift, too, of conceiving dramatic circumstances and contrasts 
wliir*h give so hopeful a promise of exciting scenes that interest is 
awakened from the first. We may add that the promise is fairly 
redeemed; but tho mere pleasures of anticipation in themselves 
are much. Thu dramatic contrasts begin' in tho very first pages 
of the opening chapter; and, os we might have expected from a 
title so blunt as Hubert lie Ul, them is very little beating about the 
bush. Mr. Robert Reid is scon walking up tho ill-kept approach 
which loads to a stately but dilapidated country mansion. Within 
doors he presents himself to a couple of pretty nieces, who have 
been left orphans by the death of a disreputable parent. The 
elder daughter of the dead baronet is beggared, the second happens; 
to have a moderate fortune ; but both are in want of a guardian 
and a home. Thoy give Robert Reid a doubtful welcome. It is 
true lie is their mothers brother; but he has made Uitnself, and 
raised himself from being a small shopkeeper to the position of a 
weulthy cotton-spinner. But Kobert is one of nature’s^nuine 
gentlemen, as the elder of his nieces is quick to discover. As for tho 
second girl, we at once that sho is selfish and volatile, and pro* 
dest ined to trouble. Their new life under the roof of the rich 
manufacturer’s in the Northern town is very cleverly drawn. It is 
enlivened besides by sketches of characters which are eccentric, 
perhaps even exaggerated, hu* by no moons incredible. In toot* 
we may describe the novel as made up of melodramatic comedies 
and tragedies in the routine of every-day life. Thus the girls, 
coming home through their uncle’s beautiful grounds, see an old 
man sitting on a garden-bench. They take him very naturally for 
an intrusive beggar ; but, forgiving his freedoms in consideration 
of his years, the younger Mies Wynter presents him with a sixpence. 
Ho chuckles, introduces himself, but insists upon pocketing the coin. 
In roality, the venerable man is Mr. Rrid’s father and a notorious 
miser ; and although his morals as well as his manners leave 
much to desire, and shock his daughter’s sense of propriety, he 
sits down to the well-spread dinner-table with tho Baronatfsloiig*’ 
descended daughters. Old Mr. Slater dies, worth nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds, and never has he ehoWHbis eocentri- 
cities more decidedly than in tho will, which Scatters a jSttte 
shower of bombshells among the company assembled to listen to 
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it, While the venerable gentleman in his life end death is put 
forward as a type of rather grim comedy, there is much tragedy 
in the fete of his favourite grandson, who involves the younger 
Miss Wynter in his shameful crimes and their retribution. That 
ingenuous young man, “ beautiful as the Sun-god,” runs the 
gauntlet of a senes of hairbreadth escapes from being arraigned at 
the hers of criminal tribunals for offences ranging from petty 
IjJfcjOny to murder. He incidentally pushes a companion into 
the, clutches of the revolving mill machinery ; and his victim, 
though saved at tho moment, ultimately dies of the shock. And 
vet each offence, with the combination of accidents that spare 
him its consequences, is credible euough in itself, and sometimes 
even probable. Old Slater and young Mr. Clifford Lang supply 
much of the fun, with most of the sensation. But we should 
give ^ very unfair impression of Robert JR aid if we said nothing 
of the many virtuous characters. Kobort himself is an admirable 
representative of tho best cWs of self-made business men whose 
sympathies with the poor make them practical philanthropists; 
his warm-hearted little wife, who was always in the humble dwel- 
lings of the mill-hands, is in all respects the opposite of hor 
miserly father ; and, by way of make-weight to the base and un- 
scrupulous Clifford Lang, we have a doctor who is the heroic 
embodiment of simple ami straightforward manhood. 

We praised the author of Robert Reid for going straight to her 
points; she simplifies the plot and concentrates the action. We 
are at once predisposed in favour of a novel of the kind, because 
it saves us all unnecessary trouble. Wo are in tho full swing of 
the story at once ; wo may go on with it if we like it, or we 
may leave it alone. Winifred Rower, on tho other hand, is one 
of tho books which repel by pretensions or assumptions which 
may perhaps bo unconscious. But the anonymous writer seems to 
take it for granted that wo are ready to give any amount of 
thought to his lucubratimis. He exacts our closest attention, 
and lays an unconscionable strain on the memory. Winifred 
Power begins with a prologue, in which we * aro presented 
to « brother and sister with a poor relative and protStjfc, to 
when they behave abominably. Twenty-five Years are supposed 
to elapse, when we meet Miss Winifred, who is their niece, as a 
marriageable young woman. Thu brother and sister have been 
married themselves once or twice, and many other marriages have 
been made in the family in the meantime. Husbands have died; 
widows have sought consolation iu second nuptials; and all these 
good people have been increasing and multiplying. Consequently 
the ramifications of their intricate relationships are become end- 
less; and all those ramifications wo are expected to muster if wo 
are to follow the story with a fair understanding. So our readers 
may probably bo curious to know whether we consider the game 
to be worth the candle ; and wo are afraid we must anBwcv the 
question in the negative. Winifred is a pretty girl and a sweet 
girl, and that is nearly all wo can say iu h-r favour. She is 
united ultimately to an honest and nuattractivo nmn ; nor need 
any one expect much sentiment in their love-making, as they aro 
cousins who aro kept a good deal apart and very generally have the 
English Channel between them ; while almost all the other people 
are contradictory incarnations of vices, frailties, and follies, except 
one worthy but weak old woman who has gone mad under the 
aggravation of a terrible wrong. The most prominent among the 
men is a solemn impostor, whose smooth hypocrisy is singularly 
nauseous; the most entertain iug character is a cynical scamp, who 
never troubles himself to be hypocritical or to carry a mask unless 
it chances to serve some immediate purpose. And, though wo 
are very indifferent as to what nmy happen to any one of them, 
we are rather sorry that some do not get their deserts. 


SOME LEGAL LITERATURE.* 

I T is recorded that the present Lord Chief Justice once said of 
an eminent person, a crisis in whose career had given his 
admirers an opportunity for lavish, though not unmerited, eulogy, “ I 
think — — lias been praised enough.” In reading Mr. Peter’s 
preface to h is Atudy&i* and Digest of the Decision* of Sir O' cor ye 
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Jewel wc feel tempted to exclaim that the late Master of the Bolls a 
has been praised enough. We do not say too much, but enough. - 
Mr. Peter being (quite properly) of opinion that the act of 
publishing this book is one for wausb excuses ought, if possible, 
to be made, excuses it, firstly, by, enumerating nine transcendent 
merits in Sir George Jesse! which reader him a peculiarly fit 
subject for the analysis and digestion of Mr/Peter. Secondly, by 
quoting the testimony of four distinguished lawyers, and generally 
of “ the writer of any modern legal treatise,” to Sir George's un- 
questioned judicial eminence. Having thus excused the produc- 
tion of his book, Mr. Peter apologises, for its imperfections. “The 
writer has had to prepare the work amidst his other professional 
duties ; entirely unaided, even in the revising y in a remote part 
of the country, and with only life own law library ” He modestly 
adds, “ Attention to the Addenda, &c., will be desirable," and m 
this he is quite right. There are twenty-five Addenda, Ac., or 
rather over five per cent, of the number of pages in the hook, and 
there might have been more with advantage. We propose to give 
our reasons for thinking that Mr. Peter's preface does not err on 
the side of false modesty. 

We ore somewhat at a loss to decide whether the hook is in- 
tended as a manual for the use of practitioners, or as a treatise for 
the edification of students, or simply as a literary monument to 
the memory of the great judge whose name it bears. u Analysis and 
Digest” seems to indicate practical usefulness; hut this is neither 
an analysis nor a digest. If it were an analysis, the derisions 
would be analysed — that is, the principles from which they were 
deduced, and the rules which thoy established, would he pointed 
out, and some estimate of their effects or value would be suggested. 
If it were a digest, some kind of arrangement would be attempted, 
cognate matters would bo collated, and the body of law owing its 
existence to Sir George Jesse! would be presented in a shape more 
or less convenient for purposes of reference or instruction. Here 
there is nothing of the sort. Mr. Peter has adopted the straight- 
forward method of going steadily through his J*aw Journal Reports 
with his scissors, paste, and pen, stopping whenever he saw 
“ Jossel M.R.” at the head of a reported judgment, and transferring 
to his own pages either the marginal note or a hit of it, except 
when, us bos pretty often been the case, he has seen fit to para- 
phrase it in his own very much less satisfactory language. The 
unimportant judgments are recorded in a manner of which we 
shall presently give a specimen or two ; the important ones have 
in a lew cases aa much as two pages of loosely written matter 
allotted to thorn. As the notices of a number of cases which may 
bo roughly estimated at about 750 have to bo got into 497 pages, 
one could hardly expect more. It is obvious that for all purposes 
of use in practice tho book contains nothing which cannot be found 
much more readily, and, we may add, ranch better stated, in the 
ordinary digests of reports, arranged according to subject-matter, 
and properly indexed. The practising lawyer may therefore 
rest assured that Mr. Peter's book will be of little use to 
him, and we have next to consider the matter from the point 
I of view of tho student. With all possible respect to the 
late Master of the Bolls, it .can hardly be contended that 
his judgments were so directly inspired as to form a class 
quite by themselves, of greater authority than those of any other 
judges. Setting this aside, however, Mr. Peters record is so 
destitute of anything in the nature of commentary or exposi- 
tion of legal principles that the only use to which the laborious 
student could put it would bo to learn it by heart ; and, while he 
was about it, he would do much better to go straight to Mr. 
Peter’s sources, and learn the marginal notes in the Law Journal 
Jtteporh. By the exhaustive process it seems to follow that the 
book is merely a testimony, or monument, to its hero’s greatness, 
and in that light we will attempt to estimate its value. 

About three-quarters of the cases recorded aro so trivial in 
themselves, or mentioned in so succinct a manner, as not to 
convey to the reader the smallest trace of Sir George Jessel's 
personality, if indeed they still contain any of his words. Here, 
for instance, are two, which wo give in full, just aa Mn Peter 
points them : — • 

Bkow» v. Rvx. 

[43 L. J. K , Ch. 328 ; L. K. 17 Eq. 343.] 

A plaintiff suing in Chancery (or Chancery Division) fur a sum within 
the County Court limit of juri*Sictioi» in equity, will lmvo hi* full costs as 
allowed in such Chniu ery Division. [This was also do. idfd in Richards v. 
Wicks. Register of Judgments “ {lB&i) K. 123 ; " in Grandinv. Raines 
L. R. Weekly Note*; 1873, p. 12 ; and before Lords Justices, Weekly Note,*, 
1873,. 1»* 92 - 

Stc\vam> p. Nuh«e. 

[43 L. J. It* Ch. 384.] 

In order to ascertain who t liar the costs of on administration suit are to 
be taxed on the higher or dowur scale, the value of the estate at the time 
of the testator's death is the te*U 

These facta are useful to know at appropriate times and places, 
but tho fact that Mr. Peter hoe abridged iu these words the very 
brief notes which the Law Journal reporter wrote for purposes of 
indexing and reference at the head of his reports confers no fresh 
lustre ou the name of Jesgel. Triviality is not the only fault we 
lmvo to fiud with these inelegant extracts ; they aro also obscure. 
To how many lawyers, unacquainted with the case of Hoskins v* 
Holland, will the* following record, which is all that Mr. Peter 
thinks it worth while to print on the subject, convey any meauing 
whatever? 

The fact that a person is only an assignee in equity of a legal demand i» 
no ground for saying that the locum should he a Court of Equity [or now 
the Chancery Division!. 
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Yet, upon reading in the Imports the marginal note of which the 
above m a clumsy abbreviation, wo find that it is not only intel- 
ligible, but moderately clear. Another point, which seems to esta- 
blish the literary-monument view of the book, is that three or four 
decisions are given which are stated to have been reversed on 
appeal In one instance the author states the reversal to have 
" only been by Jv JJ, James and Cotton"; but ho is not 
justly open to the same reproach as that Sir In golds by Bray who 
M said he was ONLY (! ! !) a c barefooted friar ” ; for it turns out 
that tho word is meant to refer to the dissent of Lord Justice 
Lush. In another instance (Fowkes m Pascoe, p. 57) Mr. Peter 
manages to leave the reader in doubt whether the judgment of 
which he gives the substaurc (or professes to give it) is tho judg- 
ment which was reversed, or, as in fact it is, the judgment 
reversing it. Occasional excursions are made into the perilous 
paths orthe oratio direeta ; but, as the author disdains the aid of 
inverted commas or other tokens of wbat he is doing, confusion of 
persons sometimes ensues. We abstain from specifying a grave 
fault in the Table of Cases only because we wi*h to save Mr. 
Peter the trouble of improving what no one is likely ever to use ; 
but we will make him a present of a suggestion. If, when he 
publishes another edition, he omits all the letterpress except the 
preface, the names of the ca-es, and tho references to tin? reports, 
he will save u goud deal of expense in printing, and the monument 
to the Master of the Rolls will occupy just as much space on the 
-shelf. The preface, too. can hardly keep its opening sentence: — 

“ No eulogy which has been ossigued to the late Sir George Jessel 
is undeserved.' 1 This was probably true when it whs written ; 
but, if the publication of tliis work is such a eulogy, we will 
never believe that Sir George Jessel did anything to deserve it. I 

The unusual legislative fertility, iu and out of Parliament, of 
the present year, supplies us with a little heap of new text-books, ! 
of nil shapes, sizes, and colours. Four of these expound statutes 
of great importance passed during the recent Session— two treating , 
of the Bankruptcy Act, one of tho Agricultural Holdings Act, ami 
one of the Patents ami Designs Act. 

Mr. A. B. Bence-Jones prints tho Bankruptcy Act, with an , 
introduction, and occasional notes to many if itn sections, in 
which he gives references to other enactments and makes com- 
ments and suggestions, some of them founded on tiie debites in tho 
< 5 raud Committee, which ought to prove serviceable. Ho is not 
sanguine about the prospects of the Act, being of opinion that 
4t State interference, even on the ground of purifying national mo- 
rality, is not likely to be popular in England ; and a law which, is 
not popular is not likely to bo long unrepealed.” Elsewhere in 
tho introduction ho insists with some emphasis that the Act is the 
first great example of the new Radical method of .Stutu control 
over everything. Ho seems disposed to forgot that tho whole 
law of bankruptcy is a piece of State interference, and consists in 
taking away from creditors whnt would otherwise be their legal 
rights. His book is cheap, portable, and pretly. Mr. G. G. Gray's 
work on the saute subject is of a more sternly legal aspect, and 
though he gives the history of the law and the principles of 
the present Act in his introduction, in tho manner customary in 
eucb works, he does not venture further afield into political 
generalities than to pay Mr. Chamberlain a compliment upon tho 
“able and conciliatory manner " in which he conducted the Bill 
through the Grand Committee, and to say that all depends upon 
the way in which the oflieial receivers are appointed, and do their 
work. lie swells his volume to a respectable size by adding to the 
text of the Act an Analysis, which appears to us to be ingeniously 
constructed, though it is nearly as long as the Act itself, and 
requires, or at least has, an “ Explication of Analysis/* on a 
separate page. Both these hooka are necessarily incomplete, pend- 
ing the publication of the New Bankruptcy Rules. Mr. Bence- 
Joness book also contains the text of the Debtor’s Act, 18G9. 

Mr. Russell Griffiths, after introducing his reader to his subject 
by a disquisition mostly about drainage, dung, and the other joys 
-of the farm, gives a brief and well-arranged summary of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, followed by the text of the Act itself, 
and a number of forms of notices, agreements, and the like, under 
the Act, which ought to prove useful. The book is very free from 
legal obscurity, and the distinction between those improvements 
which introduce greater fertility into the land, and are therefore 
compensated on the basis of value to the incoming tenant, and 
those which only stimulate existing fertility, and are therefore 
•compensated on the basis of outlay, is well brought out. 

Mr. James Johnson and Mr. J. Henry Johnson, the distin- 
guished authors of The Patenters* Manual, a work whoso excellence 
should commend their present publication to tho public, have 
published an edition of the Patents, Demons, and Trade Marks Ad, 
without waiting for the New Rules which the Board of Trade are 
empowered to make, and without which an account of the work- 
ing of the law is necessarily incomplete. Thoy promise another 
edition when the Rules are published. The alterations in the law 
are compendiously stated in the introduction, und 03 the rest of 
the boot consists entirely of the text of the Act, its merits or 
otherwise are purely physical. On this head wo have nothing but 
praise for it. It is most convenient in size and shape, and the 
printing is excellent. 

The enactment of the New Rules of Procedure necessitates a 
second edition of Mr. Parker s ingenious arrangement of them in 
the form of An index. The index is preceded by three carefully 
constructed tables, showing respectively what are the sources from 
which the New Rules are takeu, how each of the preceding set 
at RufM boa km dealt with, and which of the nresent Rules are 


wholly new. The whole make up a volume of considerable size, 
but one which ought to provo highly convenient in practice. 

To the same event wo owe a third edition of Mr. Bidney Peel's 
book on Chancery Practice. The procedure in actions in the 
Chancery Division is traced in forty-nino brief and sufficiently 
clear chapters, with copious marginal references, and a few of the 
forms of indorsement of writs, pleadings, and notices, Appropriate 
to the Chancery Division, are reproduced from the New Joules. 
While Mr. Peel was about it he would have increased the utility 
of his book by giving more of these. 

Mr. Eniden'a book on Winding-up Companies seems likely to be 
useful. The subject is a special one, and the bulk of the book 
shows how large a body of law has been produced by the modern 
development of this class of enterprise. The book contains a large 
collection of forms, and the text of the Companies' Acts. ^On the 
whole, it gives an exhaustive account of the law in a convenient 
and available form. 

None but a most exigent solicitor would require an almanac to 
convey a vaster mass of heterogeneous information upon all sub- 
jects connected witli his profession than is supplied by that 
published, now for the fortieth time, by Messrs. Waterlow. It is a 
good deal larger than tho one annually furnished by Mr. Whittaker 
to the general public. It contains a calendar, & diary, a monthly 
cu*h account, and 608 pages of valuable list-} und statistics, 
beginning with the Post Oth co Regulations, including a summary 
of tho proceedings in Parliament during the last Session, a digest 
of the principal Acts passed, full lists of counsel and solicitors, and 
an iniinity of other matter, and ending with the names of the 
bunk nt Ystalyfera, its manager, and London agents. 


AMOS AND VfiKARD ON FIXTURES.* 

riHIE index to this work is a curious monument to the industry 
-L of its oditors. It would be difficult to name any article of 
ornament or use— from tho collar of office of a Chief Justice to 
tho gibbet on which a murderer is hanged, from the elaborate 
machine in a great manufactory 1o tho water-tub by a cottage 
door— which does not find a place in it. It does not, indeed, 
allude to the swaddling clothes or marriago garments which a 
man has used in his life ; but it gives every information about bis 
shroud and coffin and the vault in which he is laid, and even 
about his ashes if he is cremated, which, it appears, belong to his 
widow and not to his heir. It is not, however, the fault of the 
editors that the index contains nucha heterogeneous mass; and 
it is no small credit to them that they have carefully considered 
tho law o9 applicable to all those different articles. Knowing 
what new editions of law books usually are, we expected to find 
all tho old errors, obvious misprints, and wrong references re- 
tained with religious care, and the new matter introduced with a 
disregard of arrangement which would bo quaint if it were not 
irritating. It was a pleasant surprise to find that the editors had 
taken as much pains with the original matter ns they would have 
token hud they been the authors ; and that the now matter had been 
introduced in its right place. We commend their examplo to some 
of their profession whose ideas of the duties of an editor are 
very far to seek. The result of their industry and skill 
will bo to add to the practical value and reputation of a 
work that has always been regarded as tho st luidurd authority 
upon a most important, though somewhat complicated, 
branch of the law of landlord and tenaut. To tho student of 
the law, or of the history of the law, tho work will be 
especially valuable, since tho editors have given accurate 
references, not merely to the old authorities, but to the laws of 
France, Scotland, Prussia, Holland, and Italy. One effect, 
however, of tho thoroughness with which tho work has been done 
is not quite so satisfactory, though the fault is on tho right side. 

For practical purposes, the notes are occasionally overburdened 
with authorities, and tlio busy practitioner would Jiave been 
grateful if he had been referred to one or two salient cases in 
support of the editors’ v ievvs, instead of having every case bearing 
on the particular subject noted for him to bunt up. 

The practical value of a work that is not a 8cientifi<y^eatise, 
hut rather a species of guide-book to the maze of rase and 
statute law which governs the subject, is but little affected by 
erroneous theories. Hence this edition will not prove the loti 
useful to the profession because its editors have adopted Mr, 
Amos's views of the principle underlying the law. It was, 
perhaps, inevitable that they should adopt them ; yet the work is 
so good in other respects that we regret they did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to reject a theory which we think as erroneous as 
it is ineauitablc, and which seems at times to have hampered the 
editors themselves. 

! The subject is of sufficient interest to laymen, all of whom are 
: probably landlords or tenants, heirs or devisees, to warrant a pass- 
ing notice. More especially is it of interest now when denuncia- 
tion of landlords is passing into open warfare. The first point of V" 
attack will be the luudlora’s rights to fixtures, and it will be the 
easier if Mr. Amos's theory is taken to be the correct one. The 
view which be held, and which his editon have adopted somewhat 
dubiously, is that fixtures— <».«. personal chattels affixed to the.free- 

* Amos and Ferard on the Imw of Fixtures* Third K&Utorf, revised end 
adapted to the present state of the law. By Charles Agaoe Ferard and 
W. Howland Roberts, Barristers-st-Law. London: Stevens St Sons, 
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hold a tenant— become by their very annexation a part of the 
freehold, and therefore the property of the landlord. This transfer of 
property depends on the maxim quidquid plantatur tolo, solo cedji t 
which Mr. Amo* described us a relic of feudalism, “ ineouitable in 
its principle, and injurious in ite effect* to the spirit of improve- 
ment." It is, perhaps, strange that Mr. Amos did not see 
how untenable his theory was, since even he was forced to 
admit that the exceptions were “ of so extensive a nature 
as alrngnt to have subverted the general rule.” The whole cur- 
rent of authority, with one exception, had been in favour 
of the tenant's right to remove what ho had put up; his 
right at common law was clear, for it was only by the Statute 
ol Gloucester that the landlord bad any remedy ; hi* property 
in them while annexed remained— they could be seized by the 
.sheriff in execution. With the one exception of Lord Ellen- 
borough's celebrated decision in Elwes v. Maw, everything 
pointed tJTthe rule being that the fixture* were tho tenant’s, sub- 
ject to an occasional exception in favour of the landlord iu certain 
cases. The authority of Eiwe9 v. Maw has Iwen effectually dis- 
posed of in a learned note in the appendix, which show9 that Lord 
Ellenborough's view wa* opposed to that of all his predecessors, 
and to the Year-books which he mistranslated. Erroneous as tho 
judgment was, it weighed upon judge* for half a century, and itia 
only in late times that the Courts have been gradually returning to 
the true theory. For this we are chiefly indebted to the pro- 
found learning of Lord Blackburn, to whose judgments English 
law owe* as much as it does to those of Lord Mansfield. In 
future the current of authority will no doubt be in accord with tho 
•cases before Lord Ellenborough' a unfortunate decision, and the 
true principle will be acknowledged t.» bo that fixture* are tho 
landlord's when the object of their annexation was the benefit of 
tho property, but the tenant's when he has put them up a pour j 
occuper son occupation,” or " pour son pleasure ” This rule will 
get rid of the difficulty of tho degree of annexation, which 
will be put again in its proper place of being evidence, 
cogent no doubt, but still merely evidence of the tenant's object. ,| 
If this be, as we think, the true theory, many seomiug anomalies 
will be removed, and English law redeemed from a charge of 
being grossly unjust. Wo believe the editors, had they not felt 
themselves bound by their author's views, would have adopted it 
as reasonably explaining why the law hold* that a man may 
reiuovonn ornamental mantelpiece firmly fixed to the wall, though 
bo cannot unscrew a window-fastening. Their not having adopted 
it has not, however, affected the practical value of their work, as 
they have provided their readers with all the materials for forming 
a judgment independent of any theories they put forward. The 
care they have shown in examining the earlier authorities has been 
equally given to their examination of tho more modern cases, and 
their references appear to be most accurate. We are not sure 
that the American casos they quote will prove of much assistance, 
and we must dissent from the view which they seem to have 
adopted from America as to the effect of a lease Lung renewed. 
The references to the civil law are of more value, and the honest 
endeavour to understand the moaning of the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act and the Bill* of .Sale Act, 1882, ia praise- 
worthy. The Bumm&rics they have given in the body of the 
work of these extraordinary specimens of legislation seem correct: 
end, on the whole, we agree with their view of tho new Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, though perhaps some of their doubts are a 
little overstrained. A very valuable addition to the book is a 
summary of the rules relating to various kiuda of fixtures. Tbo 
profession may be congratulated that the task of re-editing a work 
of great authority has fallen into the hands of such painstaking 
editors. They have produced an accurate and well-written work 
on the law of what is, in Mr. Amos's words , li a species of pro- 
perty which in many instances is of very great value, and involves 
questions of daily occurrence which afloct the rights a* well of 
landlord and tenant as of many other classes of individuals in the 
ordinary relations of society.” We hope, when this edition is 
exhausted, its editors will give us a work of their own on the 
subject, and will have tho courage to adopt the opinion they 
suggest to the reader — “ that the decision in Elwes v. Maw drew, 
for the first time, an unnecessary distinction ” between trade and 
other fixtures. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

P ROFESSOR S. M. DKUTSFTI examine* the character of 
Abelard's theology (1), and the influence exerted by it. Tho 
former he considers semi-rationalist if in effect, but not in Abelard's 
•conscious Intention, the latter as small. The fact is accounted lor 
partly by Abelard's want of system, partly bv the pain* taken to 
suppress his works, attested by tbo paucity of MSS. Tim work 
consists of a general introduction treating* of the general state of 
dogmatic theology at the beginning of the twelfth century, of a 
review of Abelard's life and writings, of a general introduction to 
bis philosophical system, and of the application of hi* principles 
0 theology, under the heAds of the Trinity, Ohristology, tho 
trine of Sin, and the Doctrine of Redemption. 

Dr. SciiUemann'e new work on bis Trojan discoveries (2) has 


*fto t! 
Doci 


(O Peter Abllhxrd % tin kritischer Thcofape den zwlilfle* Jahrttundei($, 
von 8. M. Deut&ch, Leipzig ; Hirzwl. London : Nutt. 

(a) Troja Ergebnlm miner nenesten Avsyrahunptn. Von Dr. Ilrinrfoh 
ocuiiemsim. Mit Vorredevou Professor A* 11 . Sarce. Leipzig: Drockliaiu. 
London 1 Kolekmaon. 


already received so much notice in various quarters that we need 
here only chronicle the appearance of the German edition, with 
the remark that Dr. Schliemann and the more candid among his 
critics seem to have at length arrived at a satisfactory modus 
vivendi. 

A word of recognition must also be accorded to a new and 
greatly improved edition of a standard work, Overbeck’* 
Pompeii (3), with illustrations by Mau. The course of discovery 
has been attentively followed, and tekt and pla&ft together offer 
a living and breathing representation of the familiar life of the 
ancient*. . 

Friedrich Kluge's etymological dictionary of the German lan- 
guage (4) is a highly meritorious \frork, distinguished by the 
clearness and conciseness of iu definitions and the copiousness of 
its illustrations from allied languages and dialects., especially of 
tli© Germanic family. English and Anglo-Saxon are especially 
drawn upon. Scientific compounds and recent importations from 
the classical languages are very properly omitted ; but almost all 
really important word* in common use are to be found. The 
work is calculated to bo most useful to the English as well as to 
the German student. One rare quality of the author is his 
sobriety of judgment; ho is continually discarding the moat 
tempting etymologies, and refusing to trace the history of words 
beyond tho point up to which it is reasonably certain. 

IIoit Ehrlich* treatise on tho art of living with restraint and 
decorum (5) ia a sensible, well-written book, somewhiit too solid 
for an English taste, but well adapted to the demands of a 
public that loves to exhaust a question. The subject itself, 
indeed, is hardly one on which much difference is likely to 
prevail among cultivated men, and the interest of the book con- 
sists less in the author's ethics than in the undesigned illustration 
of national characteristics. It is pleasing to note the substantial 
identity of tho rules of civilization everywhere, and Germans, 
English, French, and Americans arriving by different paths st 
substantially tho snmo result. English writers are quoted with 
much respect, and justice is done to the strong points of our social 
and educational systems. 

Tho shores of the Gulf of Genoa are certainly one of the most 
delightful regions of Europe, and in Count Adelmatm (6) they 
have found one of the most easily pleased aud exuberantly bappy 
of Continental tourists. It might bo easy to find more observant, 
graphic, or instructive travellers; not so easy to meet with a 
companion so agreeable from the mere contagiousness of (reniai 
enjoyment. In truth, the writer's appreciation of the beauties of 
tho Riviera is so cordial that the reality might almost prove dis- 
appointing ; and his book is therefore less to bo recommended to 
intending visitors than to returned tourist* wishful to revive 
pleasant recollections. 

August Trefort (7) ia a Hungarian savant and statesman who 
publishes a small volume of miscellanies as a. memorial to his 
deceased son. They are therefore hardly objects of criticism. It 
may truly be Boid, however, that if but slight in treatment they 
do credit to the writers good feeling aud good sense. As a 
member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, it has sometimes 
fallen to hi* lot to pronounce eulogiums on deceased foreign 
members. The elaborate oration on Tocqueville and the slighter 
one on Macaulay are interesting illustrations of the influence 
exerted l>y theso . great writers in Hungary ; while that on 
Fallmorayer is a real contribution to our knowledge of a remark- 
able man, one of tho chief promoters of tho political and intellec- 
tual movement of Eastern Europe. 

Ilerr Leopold Kalscher (8) has selected as subjects for liis 
biographico-critical essays nine persons, foreign to Germany, as 
characteristic types of the intellectual currents of the nineteenth 
century. Four are women and five men ; five English, three 
French, and one a Dane. The studies of the four ladies — George 
Sand, George Eliot, Ourrer Bell, aud Harriot Martineau— aro the 
fulleht and most satisfactory. They show an intelligent and con- 
scientious use of all accessible biographical material, and will 
contribute to malm the English author as well known on tho 
Continent a* the world-famous Frenchwoman. The more inte- 
resting of the other essays is thj one on Buckle, who^e biography 
Herr Katschur has already given to the German public in a com- 
pendious form. 

It Is fifteen years since Dr. Landau first published bis essay on 
the sources of the Decameron (9). The present edition is so 
much enlarged that it is entitled to be accounted a new work. 
It is a treasury of information, not so much, however, about the 
Decameron os about the Fanchataotra, the Seven Wise Masters, 

(3) Potnorji. D.irgcxttdlt von Johannes Overlook im Vereine mit 
August Mau. Vierte Authige. Leipzig r Kngelm&on. London : 
| Kolokwftnr,. 

I (4) JRtymnlfHfitehes rtcrbfch der dfutschcn S orach (. Von F. Kluge. 
1 Strji'ishiirgi K. J. TrIUuier. London: Trllbnei A Co. 

(5) Liftcnshunst w*// Kunstlcbcn. Von H. Ehrlich. Berlin: Hoftaann. 
Loudon : Nutt. 

(6) Am l>i)urixchcn Mcere. Die Xaturpracht der Rivirr't di Ponente, 
V«.n Alfred Graf Adeltnann. .Stuttgart: Richter A Happier. London: 
Thiiiuii. 

(7) Htden urn i Stiuiirn. Von August Tivturt. Leipzig: SchUcke. 
London : Kolckvnann. 

(8) Vharahtrrbildrr am drm neunschnirn JuhrhnnJtrt, Biographisch' 
kritih?h<? Essai*. Von Leopold Katacher. llerlhi: Dlimmler. London : 
Williams A Norgate. 

(9) Die QneUm dr a Drkamevnn. Von Dr. Marcus Landau. Zvnitt 
nehr vuimchrte uud verbvsserie A ullage. Stuttgart: Sckcible. London: 
Nutt. 
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Dolopatbo*, tht> story of the three rings, every celebrated legend 
of which any trace, however small, is to* ho discovered in 
Boccaccio. In fact Boccaccio himself is frequently almost invisible 
amid the opulence of illuatr.it ion. This luxuriance of detail, how- 
ever, renders the work very amusing; ami ir. might aim .< Tvt- 
tea guide to the intricate ramifications of those popular ifili-dia 
Which have obtained uni verbal currency. 

It would be well lor Franco if ull “ contributions towards tbe 
history of her genius and manners w were ns pure and innocent :i? 
that which Dr. Schefflerris enabled to yff'.T by his study of French 
popular poetry. The. vvc.rfth of France in this department is very 
groat, and no literature of the kind can possess greater sweetness 
and more arch simplicity. ' Ir seems surprising that it should be so 
little known, even with full allowance for the extent to which tbe 
literature of the cultivated classes has been formed upon classical 
models. In Germany, ns l>r. Bcliofflcr remarks (10), popular find 
cultured literature have united to form a national literature. 
In Franca their estrangement is almo.st total, although pome great 
writers like George Sam l have occasionally condescended bnlmrit* 
■a portion of tluur inspiration from tho manners and ideas of the 
peasantry. Popular literature is moreover rapidly dying out, 
and tbe capacity for either producing or enjoying it mmw !■» have 
all but departed. MM. Luzel, Villomavqun, Champflcury, Thcurict, 
and other collectors h:ne dono much to re.-mo what, is still extant, 
and even to retrieve what has been loti; but tlieir overturns have 
produced no effect on French literature remotely comparable to 
that achieved by the Percy Ballads in England or A Dos Knabcn 
"VVuiKierhorn ” in Germany. A well-intended endeavour of L'»ui» 
Napoleon's Govermnent to form a complete collection of French 
popular poetry came to nothing; and it is to be iVurod that 
l)r. Schemer, writing in so unpopular a language, will not be able 
to convince the French wh.it trenMuvs limy have at home. 
Although ho is seldom able to present any piece in its onriiuty, 
there is enough in his excerpts of fancy, tenderness, pathos, 
gaiety, and solid good souse to convey a most favourable im- 
pression of the people from whom they have emanated. They 
ore not generally distinguished by the highest poetical qualities ; 
their charm consists rather in their perfect fidelity to the facts 
of nature and of human existence. Thus, tor example, the 
blending in tho wedding songs of admonitions -..a the cares which 
the bride is about to assume with the felicitations becoming th>* 
occasion in touching in its truth and feeling. Lh\ Scholars 
first volume is devoted to the songs of common life under th»* six 
divisions of happy love, unfortunate love, betrothal and bridal, 
married life, children and household, and festivals. The mj»oiv 1 
volume will contain military songs, ballad: , tales, and proverbs. 
The writer’s method iB to take the particular idea or custom illus- 
trated by the poems belonging to its cycle, and further elucidate 
it by quotations exhibiting the various versions current in dif- 
ferent parts of France, in themselves only too brief, but :rvo:r.- 
panied by a glossary of even superfluous fulness. Two introducti vy 
chapters respectively institute a comparison In tween Gercu&r. und 
French popular poetry, and discuss tl»e history of thu kittoi ft'sd of 
the principal endeavours to preserve it and nuiko it known. 

The history of the Iioynl Theatre at Hanover ( lO pr «■ uno 
CurioiiH features. As early as 1581 IL-nry JuliiH, Duke of 
Brunswick, appears as a dramatic poet with the ** coined;/ *1 
Vine mf iiis Ladislau*, Satrap of Mantua." A hundred ve;*-- bib r. 
Ernest Augustus, father of George 1 ., cause.- Italian "per. 
represented in a very grandiose style, tlu» mechanist b mg 
apparently at least as important as the musician. Among the 
stage properties is recorded “a griffin's nest." A little later we 
find Handel the presiding genius, until he forsakes Hanover 1'vr 
England. Later still Lessing's Emilia dalatti is perforin* d, mid 
nearly at the same time the theatre is closed altogether, and tbe 
Hanoverian public has to make a shift with puppet play*. So i: 
goes on until, in i 860 , the King of Prussia is necessitated by poli- 
tical events to take the theatre under his august protection, and 
the company, after a decent tribute to their old patron, turn 
dutifully towards the rising sun. 

The degree to which the German public is engrossed by material 
interests is certainly to be lamented, and should any real poets 
appear in the country, it is probable that they would long ex- 
perience a disheartening neglect. At tho same tone t!;** p\b!k* 
cannot be reasonably blamed for declining tube worked up into 
a merely factitious enthusiasm. When I)r. Rogge (12) reproach- 
fully reminds it that fifteen thousand copies wf u poem of Wt or 
Hugo’s have been sold in one day, he omita to remark that there 
is some little difference between the poems of Victor Hugo end 
those of his client Count von Solmck. Schaek is iu»t to be des- 
pised, he has cBsaved several styles of poetry with credit ; but the 
very specimens selected by his admirer in ust convince any reader 
that in original verso he is merely $11 elegant dilettanti-, who-o 
best point is his mastery of metrical form. The npprci hiiion of 
this kind of excellence is rightly left to amateurs. Platen la in- 
comparably superior to Schaek as a master of form, but the ex- 
perience of half a century has shown that he never can be popular. 
In his 2eal to prove Count von Schaek a distinguished pm*:. Dr. 
Rogge passes lightly over his really valuable perf, meant.* *, bis 

(10) Die Franzvsische Volfadichtung mat Saar. Ein Ucilra^r but 

nnd 9 UteilKCH('hK'hCeFr. , inkit > if'hs. Von Wilhelm ScholHer. lid. J. Leipzig: 
Scldiehe. London: Kolcknuimt. 

(11) Dan Kiinit/licke Theater zu Hannover. V«n Jlrmitina ?.Sulk*r. 
Hannover: HeWng. London : Willi aims Ik Norgaii*. 

(13) Adolf Friedrich Graf ran Scharf:. Fine IdvtanAc/.c Shizz*. Vu:i 
Hf. F. >V. Rogge. Berlin : Ja.iki*. London : Kokkmatin. 


excellent history of tha Spanish drama, hie work oil Arab 
literature in Sicily, and his translation of Firdusi. 

“My liopose *’ (13) seems at first sight a strange title for poems 
at once so impassioned aud so mournful os the majority of those 
published under this designation by the Queen of Koumania. It. 
appears, however, that the title is derived from her Majesty*/? 
country seat, a view of which is prefixed. fl Carmen* oylva’* 
possesses abundance of genuine poetical talent ; her misfortune is a 
fut.il fluency, evinced in the mere undertaking to write esteem for 
every day in the year. Could these have been condeipsd into a 

E oem lor every nay in the month, tho poetical result would not 
itve been incoin uicruble. It is surprising that, an authoress who 
has shown herself capable of such poiut and terseness in her ad- 
mirable aphorisms should l>e so little on her guard against diffuse- 
nc.-s in lyrical poetry. As a rule, tho poems want healthy 
objectivity even morn than concentration ; but some are excellent 
both in form and feeling, as, for instance, the lines dn Schopen- 
hauer's misogyny, rind the littlo pieces entitled « Die Stern- 
s. buppe " and *• Wonn Fruu«»n sohmen." 

The four first published, and the lour Lest, of Tennyson's Idylls 
of the King ( 14) have been admirably rendered by Dr. Carl Weiser, 
already fin numbly known as a translator of Shelley. Dr. Weiners’ 
rendering is most accurate, aud lie deserves especial praise for his 
v;;i!l in reproducing the metrical structure of his original. German 
lyrical poetry is almost, always melodious, German blank verso 
x try ‘M'ldom; but Dr. Weiser Las shown tlmt. it is quite possible 
to make it so. 

Spitdlmgcn’s lust, novol (15) is not one of bis most important, but 
is a l'lirly interesting and attractive story*, compounded out of old 
materials with the dexterity of a practised artist. There ia a 
virtuous hero, somewhat too faultless, who is involved in trouble 
by the villany of a Greek and an old German — miscreants of too 
conventional a type — and at last succumbs as a mortal to live as a 
model. The main action is diversified by a number of minor inci- 
dents and personages, most of whom we seem to know already ; 
hut the bright style and animated narrative convey an impression 
of power, aud make tho book generally entertaining. 

Spring Storms” (16), a tale for young ladies, chietty told in 
letters, is prettily sentimental, sound und wholesome at tho same 
time, and well adapted lor its public. 

The Deutsche Rundschau (17) has another of its anonymous 
and probably officially inspired articles upon Gorman foreign 
policy, evincing profound satisfaction nt the isolation of Russia and 
France, Austria, it Is laid down, must be tho piotection of the 
Slavonian nationalities in the Balkan peninsula, a vi»*w incompatible 
with any Russian alliance. It is strangely assorted that the 
Salisbury -Schouvaloff agreement was brought about by tho arrival 
of a Russian envoy at Cabul, which did not take place for several 
month}? afterwards. Julius Rod on berg's pictures of Berlin life are 
entertaining, and include sketches of Rahel, Chamisso, and other 
noi abilities. TurgeneiTs rcminigctmccs. on the other hand, this 
mruth fail to interest, ns the persons described ore little known out 
->1 Russia, and the novelist lias not depicted thorn in tho lively* 
colours with which lie was wont to invest his fictitious personages. 
C. F. Meyer's novelette of “The Monk's Wedding ’* is concluded 
with a powerful, if somewhat fantastic, scene : and Dr. Hirschfeld’s 
narrative of bis travels in Asia Minor is also terminated. 

Tho November and December numbers of Aufrhr lldhe (18) 
contain nothing remarkable except the continuation of Fritz 
Lein meriney er's mt Alchemist,” an historical romance of real power, 
although the speeches are frequently much too long and savour 
more of the style of tho nineteouth than of tho fifteenth century. 


1'REXCII LITERATURE. 

T HE latest work of the author of Monsieur , Madame ct. DM 
has disturbed the minds of Parisian critics. It has been 
called a bid for 1 lie Academy, and has been reviled and wept over 
as a sad example of the M Lost Loader ” kind. That any one 
should ever have honestly deemed it possible that M. Droz should 
partake of “ la stupid it 6 <*gdlitaire " is only a proof of what the 
Miid stupidity can bring itself to. Trustees™ et tihururs (l), sup- 
p/wd to bo the work, in a kind of diary, of an old lady of quality 
m the country, is for the most part a severe satiro^bli modem 
politics, modern manners, modern thoughts on religion, and 
modern ways generally in France. The accusation which has 
been brought against the author, that in some of his earlier 
work he was far from tender to follies aud weaknesses 
of a different kind, is obviously absurd. The satirist shoots folly 
as it llies, and it is not his fault that the folly which flies to-day ia 

Berlin : Duncker. London : 


Im Mctrum das Originals 
Rculam. London: Volck- 


Bde. 


(13) Mein * Ruh, Von Carmen Sylvu. 

William* & Norgate. 

(14) KtniUjmidyUen . Von Alfred Tennyson. 

Idfvrtiageu von Dr. Carl Weiser.* Leipzig: 

Titauii. 

( 1 5) IHdenhanf, Roman. Von F. Spielhttgen. 

Staockuinnn. London: Nutt. t ■ 

(16) Isemesstiij me. Frzdhlnvgen filr junge MUdchen. Von -Mario Beeff. 
Stuttgart: Richter & Kapphr. London : Tliimm. 

( 17) Deutsche Rundschau, lleruu'gegoben von Julius Hodenberg. 
Jtihrg. io, lift. 4. Beilin : PiteieJ. London: TrUbner & Co. 

(iK) Auf der IJohe : international* Revue, Itefauagegeben von Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch. fid. o, Hfta. 06, 27. Leipzig vLicht St Moyer* 
London: Nutt. 

(1 ) Tr hit sues et Sourircs. pjr Gustavo Droz. Paris: llavard. 
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not thffbm with that which flew yesterday. The glaring draw- 
hocks of the present regime in France could hardly fail to provoke 
a satirist who, like M. Droz, has always, even in hie most skittish 
moments, been free from the peculiar canaille smirch which marks 
the manners, the literature, the politics of the Third 'Republic. 
At the same time, it is fair to remark that the volume in perhaps 
rather foo uniformly didactic, and that the form hardly admits of 
sufficient excursions into the personal and dramatic, m. Gustave 
Droz personal and dramatic touches with such felicity that 
quo cannot help regretting the comparative paucity of them here. 
Still, the book is excellently French, and admirably witty in parts ; 
and, when it is compared with the work of younger writers, the 
proverb about old wine and new is certainly not falsified. 

It is a thesis which might be supported by some argument that 
the French are, on the whole, the youngest people in the world, 
though itw part they are probably tho oldest. Coming from 
this large proposition to a smaller one, it is certain that they are 
much younger than the English. French caricature and ex- 
travaganza, when they are healthy and honest (as they are much 
snore often than superficial readers suppose), have a genuine 
childishness about them for which in England we must go 
well behind the nineteenth century. In France here is 
M. Itobidu (2) with another book which, whether its readers 
like it as well as La tour enchanUe or not, is a very capital 
book of its kind. Tho story is, of course, next to 
nothing. How M. Dumollot ( bourgeois de Paris) resolved to go 
to St. walo some sixty years ago to carry otF his bride ; how he 
borrowed a donkey to ricle, fearing Ihe dangerous diligence; wlmt 
manifold troubles this animal got him into, so that at last ho was 
driven to appear with a troop of strollers as “Mokodingo, the 
Great Cannibal of Africa ” ; how even after this disaster he tumbled 
out of the frying-nan into the fire-all this is told amusingly 
enough, but it is little more than tbo vehicle of M, Kobida's 
abundant, fantastically coloured, hut carefully drawn and very 
cleverly composed, designs. Doth text and illustrations are really 
laughable, v but the critic, if not tho general reader, cannot help, 
noticing the character of their laughableness. There is not mo 
iota of satire properly so called, whether political or literary, or 
social or any other. The extravaganza is a pure extravaganza, 
without tho remotest purpose beyond muscle-moving. 

Two volumes on philosophical subjects (3 and 4), neither of 
which requires a long notice, may hero be mentioned to their pro- 
bable readers. Tho first, M. FouilWs ethical critique, is one of 
theme careful and industrious Burveys of other men’s thoughts 
which are commoner in all European languages nowadays in the 
literature of philosophy than contributions of original thought. 
M. Fcrridre’s titlo explains his standpoint, which is that of the 
extremist materialism ; but his book al9o is rather a compilation 
and an anthology than a substantive work. 

"We noticed recently one of the oldest of European periodicals ; 
we may now notice the absolutely youngest, in tho shape of the 
Peme international^ (5), which Signor Angelo do Guboruatifl has 
started at Florence in French, with contributors and correspondents 
everywhere, from Tobolsk to Tangier. M. de Guboruutis made a 
very fair start at Christina*, with a list of articles including tho 
full text of Mr. Max Muller’s Bristol lecture on Rammoliun Hoy : 
a paper on Belgian parties, from M. de Luveleyc ; and a fair col- 
lection of miscellaneous papers, not forgetting fiction, ilis 
second number, dated the 10th of this month, has a pendant to 
the kammoluui Hoy lecture in the shape of a lecture on Grotius 
by M. Opzoomer, President of the A rasterdam Academy of Science, 
and both contain interesting articles on the Italian theatre. AVe 
art; not quite certain that the inclusion in such a Review of a 
chronique politique is wise. As a bare record of events, it is 
superfluous ; and the moment it attempts to be anything else the 
international character of it is pretty sure to suffer. Thus early, 
too, M. de Gubernatia has had a little theological difficulty, which 
he has explained, but of which he will probably be wise to avoid a 
repetition. 

The appearances of M, Octave Feuillet in print are not very 
numerous now ; eo that while we are expecting La Veuve it is 
worth directing readers to some pleasant scenes dialogues of his 
in the Revue des deux mondes (6) for the new year. 

We do not know that Le bout Mich ' (7) can bo recommended 
Viryinibueuynwrisque, or, to spook less hypocritically, we do know 
that it cannot. But fortunately it is written in a lingo which re- 
markably few pueri and fewer virgincs ore likely to understand. 
How many English readers could answer the question 44 What h 
a vadrouiUeur Le bout Mich f t however, is an ambitious book : 
and, as it is not in the least amusing, it may pretend to be really a 
44 document n in the stylo of the master — M. do Gcncourt — to 
whom ML Caraguel dedicates it. AVhat it pretends to do is 1 0 
show what the life led in the successors of the Gaft Morans of 
thirty, and the Brasserie des Martyrs of twenty, years ago is 
like. Tbeso resorts lie chiefly in or about the Boulevard 
yt.-Michel— whence tho slang title. If anybody chooses to follow 

. ( 0) Li’ voyage de M. DumoUet, Tcxte et dowlas par A. Kobida. Paris : 
tUfecaux. 

■^(V) Critique rito systems* de morale. Par A. Foullltfe. Faria: Gsruier- 

(4) Vam est It fonction du cerveau. Par E. Ferr tore. a vols. Paris : 
Geniuir-Bjillltore. 

(5) Rbvur internationals , Florence : Bureau de 1 a 4 5 6 * ttevuo iatematioi fie.*’ 
Loudon : TiUbmir &w0o. 

(6) Revue dee dmm tnond v». Frenfifero livnUson. 1884. 

(?) Le bout Mink'. Par J. Carsguol. Paris : Ollendorff. 


the fortunes of Traiala, tlie 44 modem" strong man, and Tntave, 

| the 44 modem " weak one, ho will seo pass before him an unsavoury, 
and doubtless an exaggerated, diorama. But thero are reasons 
for thinking that M. Caraguel is not writing quite out of his own 
head, ani the result certainly 44 gives tov|hmk n as to the ad- 
vantages of a century of open questions in politics, morals, and 
religion. Only M. Caraguel has a word of comfort which U 
rather a double-edged word. 44 N’esJ pas Michefin qui vent ” it 
would appear, And the average provincial iff his years of student 
life rarely attains' to tho full dignity of At vadrouiUeur. This, all 
things considered, as here represented b£ the historian of vodrouil- 
lerie, a noun which we venture to coi q, is perhaps just as wjail for 
France, if not for Paris. La fault • de la domlem (8) ife a much 
more ordinary sort of book, telling the old story of a middle-aged 
man who marries & young wife, and without any unkind in- 
tention makes her unhappy. The falls of Scliaff hausen finish the 
story with a perhaps unnecessary tragedy. 

(3; La fuute dc la comteuu-. Par V. Kooalane. Paris: Plon. 
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“THE VALE of TEARS,’’ LORE'S LAST GREAT 

A PtCTURK. completed a few da>a lwfurr hi* ilirtl. NoW ON VIEW at the DO RE 
O ALLEKY, 35 New Ibnuf btn-et, with "Christ Leaving the l‘r.vtonum," utul his uihcr great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six dally. 1«. 

TN8TITUTK of”pA INTERS in OIL OOLOU Rsfl’icciidilly. 

■A* Galleries llluminatid nn dark dnv*. ami after Three r.V.rvrrjr Jay. 

Ojun frnm'lrn s M. to Six P V. Idmhohm, Is. 

11 1 iwt rail il Cntuloguc, Is. sca*m Ticket, 5 b. 


THE Misses A. & R. LEECH'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

A for BOYS friun Hie InTwrRc jeiir* uf njre itlMiitders nml Dally rnpil«) will llE-Ol’£N 
on Wednesday, January XJ, at lift K» iiMtijMn Garden* Manure, lia>s«ati r, IV, 

"SjORTII LONDON "coj ’LL< «' I ATK .SC 1100 rT for* (URLS, 

AH n Head. N \V. 

Will REOPEN "U Thuirdii), Jiumary 21, P#>f. 

TJADLEY COLLEGE.— ELK) :T10N to FOUR "SCHOLAR- 

•A w SUITS at least ; value XML X-'ni. IftO, umt £-0, reMK'i lively, nn ,1 line 2') h or !!••> - umli r 
Fourteen on January 1, )>Hi. -Tor lurlliir puiiicular*, apply to Tnfc II EV tiie vi'.wtni.i, 
lladley College, Abingdon. 

tSoVKR COLLLOL.^SLVKN KNTUAXCE SC1IOLAU- 

SHU'S, worth (ruin xio to CM Wr a year, will f<e otfl red at Emti-r, There are ul-u 
Scholarships of l.Vi truahte at tin* l.'imeruUiru NEXT 1KUM will lomiiienee January ‘!i. 
Board. £46 fa. '1 iilfion, Irulii IJinl"* Lmneiui — Fur purtn'iilio* upply to itiv. \V. 1 J„i.| , \l A , 
Read-Master} or W. Km« kek, Uuii. Sn*. 

H OIiMESDALE house, burg essHillTs USS lvV.— 

Mr. S. VeC. IlIf.L. M A, ( formerly fh-holor of Ball 'ml College), pit pv«'* BOYS lor 
the Public Schools. The NKX.1 Tl’KM begin* January 2ft. Tio-j ectu» mi uppliuition. 

GLWFIKLl) SCHOOL, NEW BUKUITON, CIIKSHIRK.-- 

*3 Preparatory fur BOYS M*# STALKY nnd Mi>» HI, A NT UK STALEY iDeg-cc 
Certificate in Honour", Gtrlnn UuliCgi, ( niiibitihrv) rc cue a lirnlrctl ninnlx r. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.- Mr. 8. G. KIRCHHOflFER, 
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ib kludlv permitted to the UUhop of Maoahcster.-^ldUrem, until the tfrd inti., UiMm, 
l.csn, st. John’* Hectury.Clucthain, Manchester i or to J£. 11 milky, Eeq„ Oakfteld, Little 
Wnoltou, near Liverpool. ^ 

B " ARHAM LODGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.^Al Barham 

House BOYS arc prepared for the Public School# At the Lodge younger Boy* are 
received on lower term# by the Rev, J. WRIGHT, M.A., Trio. ColLvCuinhriUga l Senior 
Uptime and Firut-oluiw Olu^r*:. They are taught to apeak French by a redden t French 
Governess, and are watched nvi r with the utmost care by ah experienced Lady, The kealthV- 
nCM lit tile Iioumj and ground# cannot be aurpaawd. 
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ARDSTOOK 

January 1 H. ENTUAN'v 
to PlUM'IP.,1.. 

WOOD! ;< >TK 1 1 () Use”’" WJ N i) I jI'isiLAM , "bAGSHOT.— 

' » A 1*KK l*A It A Vt i ll V *Oli*OL for BOYS IhjIwwu the ages of Seven and Fourteen. 
Tei m.« from loo to Uu nuiui# 1 . 

• COPY.) 

Ukak Sir,. Mi Pmt'.er.r.i i si. r r* s jeriiam, who haa been here *» many yeara, Is. I am 
happy ii* -m . *tlii w«». km.: ^ ■ >m . T »w CHARLES fv J kuiiam, id Godalmiiig, whore Adver- 
tiscmuii }wi» Luxe > 1111 , ir, in} Tanner v <.ouai»». mi old Pupil ui.d very good friend of owra. 

Y’uura truly, 

C1IAKLE* B. FENDALU 


.... »i*b Millie* Ul ill, rets, iucluihug c mi in' lit University Pio- 

lurch dignllarie«. and pun'iita »<t I'upil*. 
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OMERSETSHIRK COLLEGE, BATH.— 

Ifmil* Matter T. M BROMLEY, hwj., M. A .Mrilun l , i'i!i , ,*.Os!onl B*.i YSp ep iicd 
for the Thin er» tli# and the laruxis t ‘mu powtivv L.\ilit.lim:iiM« Jnr i >r Oepm tiiien;, |!> r. 
W. II. ItxaOH. M.A. tfur nftreii }*.ars A-^istinl-Musln atihihi ’*. 1 , 1 . 1 . 1 . I.mit Boy* ure 
here thoroughly grounded in preparutiou tut du *imrn IK-j'urini, nr, «»: i«u the sehoiarslnii* 
and Entrance Examination* u other t'cliiiu.s.— l\*r turther purtiiulara api»lv to the 
8EX RhTARY. 

t7eA MINGTON COL LEG L. — SC 1 10L A ItSI II f 1 KX A M [1 

NATION uegon Thuradoy, December ?0 Apply to the PuiM/iPAl, —NEXT TERM 

begins WfdnrMiay, January 30, I*<H4. 

TaZ INI)] a N ENG INK KRINU t i)L LEGE. — The 
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the Colonies. Hixty Stmhmis will lie admitted in beptemt^r next. Agi , oier Sevnit*-»n nml 
under Twcniy-one. For competition among them tue sccrctnry of Mate will nib r 'l in/licn 
Appointments In the Indian jhiblle Works Depmtmi nt. and 'iwo m tin* Indian 'li-legt-aph 
l>e i«ar t men t. 'I hr College lh'oaisxtnu give* lull |xu titular..— Apply to the bj,iiiLi AUY, Bo\ ui 
luuian Engineering Collrgc. Cooler’s Hill. Staim-a. 

A/r()llNIN(>““ PREPARATORY CLASS for "the St )XS~7f 

#**YX GKNT1.EMES (ixclnslvi-l; U Soincr«tt Ktnv't, Portmun Si|un,c. The LENT 
TERM commcuccd January 17. New Boy», 10 o'clock ; Juniors, i lippur School, 11 
o'clock. 

There i* no Vacancy in Junior School, and One only In Senior. 

Letter* oddreiMcd to MI*# Woodman , at above, will fat lurwaided. 

lack i i e’a t iPrit o i» u i ktar v' sc ho o u "w jo'. 

NEW BOAHllING-IIOrSE, _IUi \ HDEItS, X-0 k. annum; and DAY -BOARDERS, 
A40. Including Tult. on leea.- Add;t^, Rev. V It. Ki Ilians, M.A , ‘\.e Hollis, Bvnuelt 
Park, Blackhcath, S.E. NEXT *1 EhM lag in* January 21. Iwd. 

Foiurpu to uy "^ikk jlT^j 1 l rpk 1 iton] 

near London —HENRY >T. t'LAlK PEILDKN. M. \ • Kt ,n and t* t’ t 1 ., OM’onli and 
MAhCPLM HEARD. M.A. (Cllfrun and C t’.CJ., Oxford, luti Assntaru* Muster at sedlicrgln 
repare BOYH tor the Public Seuool*. - For Proapectus uml rifmnccv apply to 11. St.Clair 
^K ii.DKM, Esq. 1 llaBiford. Middlesex. TEIIM ln*gni January Jt». 

A W. I1EATHCOTE, B.A., Orifl Coll., Oxford, propares 

• BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Wincheater, \<\ Country houoe, cpjae to the 
Huralcy AVoiala, four milca fitim any town. IJeudhi aituution mid good mr. **ixtecn Pupil* 
taken. Term*. £140 and £1». -Apply to A. M. iIrati.( urt, E-<j., Woolley Gucn. near 
Hornse y. > ______ _ 

WOOLWICH and SANDHURST. -At tii’e Examination 

* v held In Dwcmler liirenirancr to the almve. Fourteen Pupils were mut up by Mr. 
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Nomthcott, uf whom Tea were *uu:i setul 
Oltpsu. _ Name, 


Frederick Pott* 


Caui r-im*. 

AV.itila b Ji .... 


5 Edward W. D- Baird ( uvairy 

Ifrjiry Ni * 


Malls. 

. rjia 

• Ifcury Nugent Head University .VUl 

H E, 8. iXiiigias- Penii int Isnaliy Mil 

H Alfred K. Qiueii >. India IiW 

35 Herbert F. W ood/aic In unity ;,177 

39 W. R. L. Goldw-Mot :,U1 

47 Hut'll N Wnvinoiith ., 4P11 

Nt Rowan H. Lie Wai hit , 171,7 

— Caneton L-jgun Militia 1114 

Of there, live were aiicwfu] their first trial, the remainder galiud 1400, jun. Isoo, loon, .'<00 
mark* respectively alter two or three iiinuMc piep.ini(hm, having each of the 111 prcviou-ly 
faiigd twice elrewheic - Roiheister JIoum , Kaung, VV. 
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S of WIGHT PKOl'KI^TARY COLLLGlv Limited, 

near Kjda.I.W. 

Fader— The Right Itev. tho UHID 1I1S1IOP of WrNCHEs PER. 
f a rc#afniC-Tbc Right Hon. LORD KUI.Lu. 

CAnfrwMmft^CoiDaif— The Right Rev BISHOP M'DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 
laic ot Wight). 

Ffce-UAainnnn-Liout.-General Sir HENRY DAT.Y. K C.B , C.I.E. 

J/ead-Mtuter-ller. F. D. TEEMMI.K. M.A.. New <\.i I ca*. Om. 

CloR«hta1 and Modern Departments. The College itaiidi* in <Twcntv-oiu* Acres, and enjoys 
all the advantage* of a southern climate. Laict Gyninmriuiii. Rui'uiu t and (•itfaCunrUi 
good Sea Bathing and Uuuliug. ONE ENTBANt K SCIIOLAKMlllr of rjl will t»c. oflrml 
for euinpetition on January 3S.' Apply to Uu ll kad-Mahikh, or the Jlos. SkuiktaIiv, 
Rydc, late of_Wlglit. ^ 

MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LKON A RDS-ON-SKA^ Soissox. 

fJtad-Ma*t*r- The Rev. 11. J. (if^UA.M, 31. A.. Oxon. 

At th's School, which Is situated on high ground shove Ht. Irfonard#, and overlooks the 
5ea. lJUYs ore rareiully prepared for the Public School* and the Nnvy . Several Kciiulur*li|p« 
hat* been obtained. Pupil* rei'eived flnttn tlu» age of Seven to Futcui.- ■■ Address, tlw llvv. 
H. J. Gua iiam. Mouut liOdge, St. lieonards-ou-Rva, Sussex. 

UUO E oXs T L E ScTTFcToTiT' Toitenhwn! 

Head- Matter- 'Wv. W. ALMACK, M.A. 

Ji tr aetr amt Mutter— E. IIakkh. F.R.G.S. 

Vcfciyr Haute JlffuGcr-.KcV. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 

In Lower School Boys can bt specially Trained for Public Si-ho-d* 1 in Upper, for any CIas*, 
>r Pom JExomta alien. Business or Prufessloaal life. Splendid Gjonnd* ami Huiiding*. 


|J)HE 


r rilOKOUUU rUEFA RATION fur th« PUBLIC 

SUIUDLS.-SHUOOU lV«r LITTLE BUYS, Si v to Inurtcon years nf age. Highly 
rrcoiniiu-iidid by ihc Rev. J»r. J. x-Blaae, lliad-Maakr o: liughy 5 tlie Rev, l)r. About!, 

. ll* iid-Nlunler nt the t'Gt ol l.inidnu School, the Rev, t'aium Duckworth, Wculliiliislor. - 
| Addri’«-, Mi*« Ei.ki.nl/ov, itu^by House. Aieuue Ruud, Bexley, Keutilati. 77 Avenuo Hoad, 
1 Itegi ui'* Pai k /. 

r r 11 e "ham mc )nd co\i pa n y klkctrToal 

KN’lilNEEHfNO COLLEGE. 

Tlicif nrc VACANCIES in this College tor TEN ll'PK ENTICE- STUDENTS, wlio will 
lit* ihoroiijhly giouudt'dhl lhe cieiitfiil* <.} LiC.truuy, mid trnmrd to bveome praetleal engi- 
neer* on tin- ln«i Wiatiout and hi ’he Mauulactui *ng Works of tile itnrniiiond C"iM}>any. 

The I'uunw (hb(a 'or two year*, ut tin ci.u w' win* h the ( imipu.ny will be prepared tu idler 
1o tjio.ie alio hilU* \i«l the f Hint; n. t« aifoi'.ly. 

I'm *i iTina mid lull iii'urinai.i •« iiju'iv tot'i* l\ii\ ini./FW Hammond C ompany , Elw- 
Fuoiievriug tolli ge, f KG'. 1. fijuuit , W.C., 01 tu l J . A. Lapuam. M.A., Secretary, 

li'JCunUuii MlCvt.l. 1 . 

TrMY EX X MINA ; r H )NS.—} II lTT f.A N I »S, WARGRAVK, 

** C.-rU, - TLK.M ju-t 0'MMKSCi:i». 

Principal— Rev. A. I'ltl'ic:! VRD. SI. t>\.»n ; lllteen years' e Cfterlcnec in tuition. 
I’lt'S'/V •Mci/gi/ — Mr. E. CARLISLE, M V . lute 1 uundutnm H< holar, St. Johns College 
CiiDibndgc (lVrth Wrutiglt", l*7r , nr yi ur*' exp.uoiL , in Woolwich linliou chleHy. 
lft! ancecaaea silica January Is7t». lii'ludir.g uinong the mint rcvvni the following high 
places : 

Fourth fur Sandhurst !a.*t July, third for 'li.illa Qualifying last October, eleventh for 
Moiilwieh lunt month; the otl.vi tunc Wuola.Ui cuiididalc* apiwurlng 4-ih, ^th, and ftU/1* 
rc*pcetiicly in list luiued 2,th ult. 

Tbrca mure aui-ceiibca for S’liidhur^t just ruhllshcd. Second University eamlldata with 
0,50ft mark*, blth ou lint w.tli 4,4.4*< luark*. mid flvvcntli on Cavalry inti with 4,’J£> mark*. 

The two «jUPi'e*Aful \\ (K»lwli h "and date* failed ln-t •■iiinn.er la-lure coming tu Wargrava. 
Eight out oi'oiiicul llit ib^t Sand it*-* i'rtllimiurj uaiidulillch iia*«cd. 
btall'nf AaaiStaiit Tutor”. i'hm'I} i.' I ic-hh-nl. 

.Special department tor M.1 h<u ulL.-cra preparing for the Military Compctltlvo— aeparata 
catiibllahmciii provided. 

Count in charge or ColcnH TitiMP SfGhV, late v uuth Lnnuithiic Regiment, formerly 
for (M*'ht ytur* GarrDon lti B rru< !*»r, who la abl> a»»i-u-d. 

Twenty-one «uccc*«cs aim e lh« <!• puit/mnt has been cstab'.iahcd. 

It uow nuniljcra l'i Militia ulhi ir-.. 

AVItli M \(ii candidate# at la-t Scptvi.dxr cxuiultiriion, tin* second place with two otlieia 
were gained. 

Addri##, tor partirular* of «-illi(*i b.an/h. Rev A. PiHTf'll ABf», \V urfiavc, Henley. Oxon. 

1 'on DUN "INTERNATIONAL and ^"’UNIVEUSAL - EXI1I- 

•XJ BlTlO.N, l‘-l. ‘laWlMlll.tlh, CIIVSTAI. V W.Ai i: 

The Directors of the Ci >*t » I rali.<r Co.npany, iaimlun. will hold at the Crystal Pal arc an 
Intfriiutiunal Exhibition «/ Ait>. Munuiro-tuic*, and Scientific, Agricultural, and Jndumml 
FriNliiLta. The exhibition w •■ 1 *.e oj toed t,n St. George's Day, the 2.<id ot April, l^t, and 
Will remain open tor a period ■ f 1.1 Ui.-t >ix month*. 

l'rospcclnacN, entry form* mdj ! T.ininullun muy l»e uhtnired from the Executive Cuui- 
mlnsiciuLT, or any ol the Ottu ml Aleuts. 

GEORGE COT, LINS LEVEY, 

E\o. utivc Commi-suiuvr, 

19 uml *.*1 Giatni Victoria b:rcct, J^mlon, E.C. 

G. GORDON CLEVriII It 

Mauuger, Ci -i.i full tv S.E. 

T HE CITY CONSTITUTIONAL CLUll r 

Milk Mr«tt, Chcapaidc, EC. 

(Ihremiscs rcccutly «.•«.> npied by tho City of London Old School.) 

Trustee* ‘ 

TJ»c Right Hun. The L«»Rl> MAYOR, M.T. 

Ahlennan >.r RmBERT CARDEN, M.P, 

Aldcnna i > r REGINALD 11 ANSON. 

The mognlflcent hulldmg kin<v.n n* the City of lamdon Old Sch><oh Milk Street. Cheap* 
side, E C.,whloh 1# capable Ot •»nii,<>datiiig '»,0U0 mnnlHirrt. hav.ng Lull scirurea, appU- 
cations lur Mnubonfilp arc now nmicd t'loni Gentlemen holding Con»c(Vi.tivc opioiuna. 

««*!«- {Kj'&t;.: 'Jr “ b,urm ' *• 

No entnincc lee for flr*t 1..V4) irei'i)a,-ni. 

The huibiinu ckii in* viewed nud form* «>f application and full information obtained Crum 
the bM-iiKTAiu at tin- Club Hon— alHive. 


.. I 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.- DEGREES 

V IN MKDICINR AND BUBCIKBY.-Tdc gwtuu. nn l Bcjul.t nn. rnnownins 
}onrres ofStndy and Examinations lor there Degrees ora now pu hi I* ne<l and can lie obtained , 
tom tha university Reglatrar. . . m . . 1 

Fail particulars as to Decrees m Arte, nee, and Law. (igrther with eopGa nf the • 
Charters, Exammntfon Bauer*, fee., will U- louiul in the Lan ud'ir ip» ice f«j pu/illufu-d \ y 
dgesrv. MACEIU.4N A Cu . Lomlru. and Vr. J. E. COhNi^M. ('< -•-u-llilv. Mmtcl*c*tcr. i 

A. X. UEaS I LLY, M.A., iituiitrur. 


SPECTACLES #. BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTJLY adaptfjd Spectacles an the cause of most 

cores of BlIndneNH and defective vision. Mr. II. LAUltANCE, F.H.S., OcaHst Optician^ 
1 a OLD BOND STREET ilotr ,tji, has made the adaptation of Spectacle* hla especial and 
sole study for upward* uf thirty year*. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict. 
y. D. Dixon Hurtlnnd, E«q.. M 1'., Tiiomna Cook, Estp, Ute well-known Tourist Agent, Ac. 
Pamphlet containing valuable suggem - ,-j, po«t free. 

City Branchcs-C POULTRY { and It FENCUURCU STREET, EX. 


For tho itafo and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manunoript 
or printed, use 

STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 

r 

A SAMPLE ROX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sl7.ee and 
Prices, »cut by PARCELS POST to uny ad<ireg» in 
tlie United Kingdom on the receipt of 2a. Gd. 
in Stain pa nr Foetal Order, payable to 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, H AMHJllY. 

Ofi 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &o. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

X riES, uric. MARINE, 

Capital tolly subscribed ftJMVM 0 

Capital paid up fttO,Ctt 

,1-lfo Fuad In Special Treat tor Life Policy Holder* exceed* . . tmfioo 

■ wittier bund* £'J63,QU0 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARD# OK TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Incoma exceed* <1,077/100 

Chirp Orwcita-19 and » CORNHILL. LONDON, E.C. 

\V*»T END Ornos-A PALL MALL. LONDON. 8. W. 

ORT HEM A Fsd¥a N C E CO MPA NY, 

Established i«wi. 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND AUBOAD. 

LONDON-! MOOHOATE STREET, K.C. ADEitDEEN-3 KINO STREET. 

% INCOME and FUNDS UNM). 

*K 

lntaivaft .a* 

Accumulated Fundi £ 2,749,400 

£{A CORNHILL. — Perils abound on every aido! The 

V * RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY injure* agalnrt Accident; 
(•fall klnda,au Land or Water, end ha* the LurrH Invent**! Capital, the L argert Iii'-ome, and 
I*«yj yearly the Largest Amount of Com pun nation of au> Accidental Awiiraucc Company. 
(.'Amf'mttn, IlAhviv M. Fahoi'Kar, Esq.- Aj.piy to the Clctk* at the Railway Stutluna.tliu 
I^N'iil Agents or Wert -end Office. fi Grand Hotel liuildiuj;*, Charing CroM.nrnt the Head 
Oitti-e, 4 « Cornhill. London, E.C. _ __ W. VIAN. Aws. _ 

S UN F l it E and L I F E O F F I OES, 

THREADNKKDLE STREET. E.C. CTIARTNO CROSS, s.w. 

OXFORD STREET (Corner of V#re Street), W.- Filth'. KrtaMMwd 1710. Home and 
Foro.HH Insurance* at moderate raUw. — J/UK. KrtnhuvWd Irtu. Socially low rata* for 
you mr I lvo«. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement ol vimm*. ^ 

7 M FERIAL FIRE INS UR A XCE ~ COMPANY. 

1 E,t,btl«Ilrd 1HU3 — l OLD JDROAD STREET. E.C. ; anil II PAM. MALL. H.W. 
Capital, £1,000,000, Paid-up and luvcated, £700,000. Total Invited Fund*, £1, <07,000, 

_ _ E. COZENS SMITH, General Mo ncton- . 

|> II (E N I X FIRE OFFIO E, 

X LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONPON.-F-rtabltshed 178*. 

I nsurances against Lom by Fire ant L.uhtniiie effected in all part* of the World. 

.oaa claim* arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

JOHN L BROOMFIELD. Secretary. 

I" . UNDON AHSURA NO E O O It F 6 K AT I O N. 

*-■ Established by Royal Charter. A.u. I7S0. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and to PARLIAMENT STREET. S.W. 

Vm Ine, Fire, and Life Assurance* have Jiccu granted by the Corporation for more than a 
tint my and a naif. I 

1- und* iu band axreed C3.inn.fi00. I 

HOTELS. 

7 JUIGIITON. -BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea, Esplanade 

■* * and We*t Pier, Central and quiet. Jrfmg c*f<ibL«licd Complete oreanintK.i. i 
h|,.>« ioii*(A>nbe* room* and lar?e Itead lug- room* fv»r Ladies a'ld mr Oenilcimn. Sen- Water J 
Sunn e lu the Hotel. Communications and Inquirlc* will n ittve prompt nth ntlon I nun 

^ _ _ _ _ BENJAMIN HULL. Manager. 

MMIE "ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. -Willi ntild Winter Climate 

* of Western Devon. Romps faring HoutK overlooking Hotel (jar dins, specially fitted 
(or Winter u*e. liedueed Tanff from November l.-Addreu. MAVAUKiLillrucombe. De«vu 

HUNYADI JANOS. 

“ The Best Natural Aperient Water." 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

“ Certain and pain l <\r, soft and mild." 

Prof zior Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

44 Most pleasant to //. : palate” 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

The oime of the 4 * APOLLIN ARIS COMPANY, LIMITED," 
on the Label secures genuineness. 

Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at is. 6J. &* 2 s. Per bottle. 

TV URNISIl YOIJU HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

x THROUGHOUT on MOKHKR'S HIIIK SYSTEM. The ordinal. best. and inert 
ViLetal. Cash JPrcesi no extra <hargo for lime «i*en. I, rwve, uwml Sin k t«» *elwt from. 
Mu.irotedpru'«d t 'ataloruo with 'I’arma. port free. ~»M, *49, and TottcnJinm Court Road. 
*nd iv, so. sad 81 IforweU street. \V, E*iabil*lutd ihaj. 


FRY’S 

m 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (UIGI1EST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIlliriON, 18%). 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A mort delicious sad valuable article.” 

.tyiifrfnrj. 

PURE COCOA ONIiY. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

“Strictly purc."~W. W. Rtoddaut. 

F.I.C..F.C. 8. ,<;<<// Bristol, 

SEVENTEEN PJUZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THU QUEEN OP TABLE WATERS.” 


" Pure waMr U only to be obtained from natural sources.” 

lancet, July 7, 1883. 

ANNUAL SALE, 

T333ST MILJ-/I03STS. 


rpHE 


HULL, BARNSLEY, and WEST RIDING 

JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK COMPANY. 

(laoorpotatol (3 uul 41 Vie. mp. U>, kcgaA 28,18*0.) 




Issue of £3,000*000 
Four per Cent. Perpetual Preference 8 took, 1884, 

Price of Imup, £h& for ovejjr £100 of Stock. 

Dividend contingent on the profits of each uni to coomb once to aoerue 
on January 1, 1887. 

• 

Authorised by the Special General Meeting* of the Proprietors, held on Frb- 
re ary 24, 1888, und on Augost M, 1888, in aocsrdanoo with the proTtaten* of ti»p 
Hull, ltarntdey, and Went llidiag J auction Kail way and Dock (New Works) Ac*, 
1882, and the Mali, Uarnaloy, and West Hiding Junction Hallway and Dto* 
(Various rower*) Aot, 1883. 

Subscription* arc invited for tho balance unallotted of the shove Stock , 00 the following 
term* aud condition* t— 

1 . The priuv 1 * £&'• On every £loo of rtock, end no «um less thna die, or that U not a 
multiple os £ 10 . will be allotted. 

*. The deposit on allotment I* £70 per £U»0. and murt be Mid to the Banker* named on 
the Aliutuu tJt Letter on or before the Si*t January, Ifek It not *0 fold, the nllotnjtui 
will thereupon i^cewine eaneciltd. 

3 . The baluneo i* jmyal>lr in tin Inrtulments. end oa the date* of payment refcMoed. 

vl*. 

£11 per UOOonthe lit July, IM4. 

£13 „ „ irt January, WU. 

no „ m July, ism. 

£*0 H l*t January, IBM. 


4. Subscriber* will have the option of paying the above-named Inrtabnenfe m advance 
on the day fixed tut the payment of the depoait, or any ouc of the day* fixed for the pay- 
ment of tne first or auy bubacqucnt luouliucut t and intereat at the fate of £5 per cent, 
pur annum will be allowed by way of rebate to* the tune the payment lu advance 
i*m« ‘ 


6. If an Ji^tulmen 1 - remain* unpaid altar the due date, Internet It tbs rate Of £0 per 
cent, per annum will be charged upon the arreori. 

o. In thu e»o«t of any iiwtalmMitend the interact duo thereon remaining unpaid fbr 
more tln.n thirty dayc after the due date, the Director* reicrve to thcnuelvea die light to 
declare all previou* i^aymenU lotfoited, und to dl*pD*0 Of the Stock at their diecret.'ju 
for the benefit of the Company 

7. No nun Ic*« than £ 10 , or that I* not a multiple of £10, will be transferred, and Stock 
t ran slurred 1* to be held by the f nunforue suhiect to the cundlUou* ot the Original Allot- 
ment ; and no Stock will be traiu.'urred until any luetalment, ol which notice h 4* bera 
given, is ])aid. 

h. Twenty-one daj i’ n >(K-o or the Aral and sulocqucat irutalment* will be anal by port 
Id ibc Iteglsturcd Fiuprtcior* ol the Stock. 

The rapidly approach Iiu rumpleiton of the Company’* work*, anthorlaed by their Act of 
lino, re ii dr. is it veiy desirable that Hu. extension, of tli« Company's system to Iludoerafield aud 
1 lulifbx, the court) ttellon of the new k Lh Dock, aud du completion ot ih« Central Fassengcr 
Ntitiimi m lluli, u* author! 4uu by the Company's Acts ol’ IMS and Uttt respectively, should be 
proceeded 0 )tli without delay. 

It lias been resolved tn enter upon a contract with Measrs. Lucas and AirA for tha construe- 
t (oil of the entiru Works, ou arbitration terms and prides, m Itli a t it vr tu the stricUsCcoommiy. 
Tins arrMiscmeiit has lievu accepted Ly that linn, and it Is belle vod the Work* can b* com- 
pleted iu three yeai« troui their comuioiicenienL 
The trade o) Hull, upon which the prinpcrlty of the Company’* undertaking must always 
largely dujiend. (.outuiiiesstcaUlly to Increase. The tonnage u ( »oii which dock. ones were paid 
in may was s.tu&.i;.* ton*, uca,n*t *.*:#,» lvs ton* In the previous >eai. allowing an incrc^c of 
VtoJ.'iU tons. The estimated tunnagv to lbs clou, of tin* year m sfaowluff a fort ho 

increase ot about loo.ooo ton* ovor l««, aud a total incioa«e over ln>tl of mom than HOODOO 

I DU*. 

The extension of the Company’s system to Huddersfield and Halifax will be of Incalculable 
advantage iu preserving aud fostertug the tradu ot uia Pori w.iu t.’io Wert Reding and the 
Mlu laud JdImcU. 

Thecmutro. t.on of the Fish Dock, urgently called for by a lnita section of the trade, will 
largult increase tho volume of that trade, and put a totfiuy rcrnuu^raliv w Uatilc cut tho 
railway. 

The Company’s Act of 14*3, authorising the extension of ihi lr syrtum to UcdiWtfteld and 
!1 hiiI*\. was promoted uttlie jc^ucst of a tleputaLou,uof.i)An>U „t mcirkTi Ui thrCurpom- 
(.t,u* uii.i Cnnm! it* oft omme iv ol Huddersfield and tlublax, uud LLv inuit'banu and mafiu- 
tiudurcca 4#| loose tow ns i.nd the siirroundtitg districts. 

Ills no exuRjei uilon to say that the deputation, in teekmg Id oMuit. further ralltt-er faelli • 
lit'*, tmthiuily I'cprtiH'iite^l viie view* uot only ol the re*iHCt.u*t o»i^rai*ocs to which they 
belonged, but those also of a nionulacluriug nod uidustnai popuLtu. di appiuachmg400«W)V -u 
nun. Lur. 

The Corporations of Huddersfield and Halifax were desirous of conuiLuCnr cscl» the aim «it 
i.vi.uoc to ihc Capital required, and their desire In thm m *pect •nithoiiuu mu aiTedvdro v 
1‘arliammt; was m each case uuamimjusly supported by the Ualepa^u i:i public umwIu-.# 
assunbled. 

*A he objects sought to be obtained by the Company’s Act <»r t-«5 were •— 

1. The rsloblislunent of good local connexion between Halifax mcl Huddersfield. 

9. To obtain improved communication between those towns wnd the Midland dirtrlct*. 
Uie West of England, and the Fovt ot lluit. 

3. To oi>en up rv*w sources of Coal supply, tor household and manufacturing purposes, 
to lire towns ol Huddersfield and lialitux, and the suiiuundiixt r.Lukt*. 

That portion ufthe line which he* between Cud worth aud Uiiildcisfiild pas-cs through an 
important section of the Flock ton coal field, and. In addition, will o|*u out the .South 1 orv - 
^hire coal field to the Uudderstieht merchants and manufacture rv. who *r* iu a gtcarmeaiu c 
forced to seek their supplies Ly meuu* of carting at a heavy i*ort. The i all way fari.it.»,4 
jiithuilo given to the towns of HuddrrsttrUl and Ualitox have ijcen lamentable in thecttrvn v. 
not tmlv as regards local traffic with cm h other, but with regard also to imir eounot.ou w • 4 
the Midland district*, and with l*omlo». 

'1 lii* state of nifniis will bo entirely rrsnedlnl by the ron«tnnMlon of the proposed lino, t » 
;:riher with the Join! MnlUnil and Hull aud Ihuuslry btutioii at Cndno'lh. 

The llfLli AND llAHN^LRY RAILWAY COM DAN J have lundv fill ttgrrcment with the 
Midland Ruilway Company w hereby the use of the line 1* aroordi d to M.r latur Com pan; <>u 
eonital.le term*, und )he Hull and UAitNiUfY Company haw rc*>ci«'ed an intuuaMo.', 
,n wmuis, t!iut tho Midland Italia ay Cotnpimy, in cute? 'tit; Into that ariwneni in l^s 
lor running power* over tfii* line, dul *0 With the full intention, which the) still rvtu n, 
oi exercising those nmuiug ponen httweeu Cudworth, IJuddei. 'field, and iialuax, up.u 
completion of tho railway. 

The relations between thclICLb and Rauxslky Railway Cum pant and tho Midland 
Railway Company continue to bo of a Iriendlv cJinractt-r, and hi. id out the stiunpestavnur- 
nurethut the traffic of both Companies batwaeu Cudwmth, If ud<l#rsile!d, and fclaUiax will 
lie winked hannoulously aud economically, and tlial the whole Lade ot the disuict will bv 
thomushiy developed. 

It Is lUiTKwsthla tn curve l vc any announcement of greater importance then tha abort* to aU 
who have the well arc at heart or the comcgrruial and iioluitriul cmi«es m the West Uidmgof 
Yorkshire, or wlm are interested in thu continued and increasing prosperity of the Midland 
Railway Company. 

There can tie little doubt that the co-operation of the two Companies working over this line 
will alone secure the payment of thu reasonable dividend of it per rent. ; but it should U» 
borne in mind that when the dividend ou this Stock comminute to aecrue it m ill Le secured av 
a first charge (attar iiayineut of Debenture interest) upon tho iMofits of the entire pro- 
perty of the Hull and Baksai.v.y ILam.vtay Coui'anv, which will cunsis*. wlwn tVir 
Muthoriaed works are completed, of id miles ol railway ami a l)oc* LsL-'e <>i about suo acre* 
m cxiuivt, supplied with twodtw kao! 4* acres and 14 acres ot w»b-r space lextiectieely. 

The price of £86 |*cr £100, «l which this Stock Is Issued, rriuhr* it a very desirmble invert 
merit, having ic^ard to thu pruspeut ol lU ultimate value, au?l the present value of Ln£i.a.i 
Rauway Ficfcience Stocks. 

A Hill ha* been deposited In Parliament by the merchants and others oJ Halifax tor tbc 
construction of the neoesinry short connecting link bclwwn that town and Ilolmflcld. on V e 
Oieot Noitbcin Railway, aud it (« hoped that avramrcuunts will tc mode whereby, it th * 
proposed Hue t*u also sanctioned, the HULL and pAUxauev L‘i>ui»axy tand through tJiwn t e 
Midland Railway Company ) will have the use ot it mj term* to |« apccd. .thu* mcuriug t.- : 
long-needed route to ScoUand and the North through liuddcr*li«Ul aud LlnldMX. 

An epitome of aome of the priucitll evidence given before the (?ommlttce* of Parliament. 



Huddersfield i Mr. 
Comiwny to Unll. 



J. DAXirLL, Secretary 


Uull, Jonuary II, Itdi. 
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^HELSftA, near Eaton Square. — TO BE LET, with immediate 

orMaioD.aWEf J^FraNISllU) HOUhK. In Walpole Htrfet. Dmitilc dln.nn-runm. 
double drawing-town. four bed - rooms. and goad Qtlloc*.— lor particular* apply lu Air. !l. 
OOprtTOlMQft SlOKtdo Stwiil, 


OSES.— Out Rose?, L'a. <M : Carnations, 2d. p »r d-vj k tn ; 

« Violet*, Mignonette. io , or Mixed Flowers, fta. p**r hot, are neut, oust Ine. for t I*i .me, 
P.O.Q.. or English stumps.- Direct, Mr. LlJbOvntJ .Nun, Florist. at VillefrAuuhwsui-Mir, 
fctbr Kfcv, Froucc. 


BQOKS, &c. 


*T»HE SATUTIDAY KEVIEVV.— The MMwliv MJMI5ERS 

A of TUK SA nillllA V llhVJK IV aro re l lio! o i *!».:. ii l en hw,-.’ vi/ , 

1.3. 11.75, HP. 1»*, Vil, i:U, l)i>. ■’ »<1 !SjJ *w „u> — n. ihv \*.k c. IV 

amutoo Street. Biraud. W.L. 

T HE SATURDAY REVIiaV sent l>y post at folbiwii-g rates 

jmt annum, paid In ndvuu:e : 

Any part of the United Kin;*cfom JCI s 2 

India nml China 1 1- »• 

Other Brifj*«h iviimi*'-, Europe, Ltfvpt, and America 1 in 0 

NTRl'L *V .TON 4 Spring Gardens London, S.W. 


. No. XXXIV. 69. • ‘ 

THE CIIUHCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

"** lor JAN U All Y 1881. 

1. ENGLISH HEGELIANISM AND ITS RELIGION. 

2. PRAY G Eli UN DIO— A CLERICAL DON QOlXOTli 
X THE CREED AS THE BASIS OP APOLOGY. ' 

4. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF TUB MIRACLE AT BETH-IIORON. 

6. THREE DIOCESAN MINISTRIES. 

»i. THE GREGORIAN PAPACY. 

7. PUAlvKS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM ABROAD. 

«. THE LONDON I’OOU. 

9. THE REPORT OF THE KCCLES1AMTICAL COURTS COMMISSION. 

THE TURKIC X RETROSPECT OP 1883. 

SHORT NOTICES. 

Si’t'i timv <ji;de A Co., Ncw-ntttrt BqiHtre, London , E.Cb 


IVfUDIR’S SELECT LIBRARY. -NEW uid CIlOIOi: 

•AM- BOOKS -A H»>l<.il l.l.t «f the DuoIm leerMI? etldetl to MtTDIRV SKI Kit 
LIBRARY, eninjiridng ©very W.irk. ol Ucltcrat lutofewt I'lihlmhed during tin pat. 1 , iii.l 
pii^i-nt reaiem*, in now rrmly, un-l will lie forwarded postage free on appiliutum. 

New Oxft.nl Street, .Innuary I!) __ ^ ^ 

Tt/f UDIJ/S SELECT J.IRUAUY’- OHEaF and sovrok i 

•A’** flODK^ --\NeW Kililmn of MUI)IE|S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE U tmw rt *.»!> 
and wit U* lu* wan ted fur- ta.fo Ore on iipplicutiuu. 

Him Catalogue campr 1 -' s tho s mpiii9 Copies of many lending limit* ,.f the Fn-t ao-l 
Presi iii Heanuiin, unil m.*i 1> T»u l Ii juuUhI other lVpulur \V urk*, suverai ul with h an out ..: 
pi i m and scarce 

Llhrariiuii and Secretaries of 1’ubltr Iimtitutlonn niul Tree Libraries are inv.u* 1 

to • oniiiart- the iirac* at which then* IhmiIv« aro ottered with thoM ul‘ any otiu r Cauh.^ai. 

New Ovlord Street, Jaituaty U 

M ~~ urilirs SELFKIT I A I’.RAH y 7~ WK f ) J » r NO nu.l UII.’Tli- 

PAY PKfiaEVM uiul nilZI.' -S.'f MITWIK’S CA r.\I.O«V E nl \V..'k • > - 
Uc-t Vlltlmta. iu morocco, cult rxlr., leUnin, and oilier ornat.n fit nl lendings »■ .* i t< . 
<Ant'i>nicn‘a i/ihrarice und L>rnu'lnz-floi.m r.iMe*, uml l.»r \V r e<LI*n x and Jl'rrli.f . in 

uiul bihool mul Col lege Pn/va. New Edition now Trudy, jwstaso tree uti applloit. .*>» 

MuruK's 8xi.Rt r Liiiuary, Limited, an to 31 New Oxford Stitul, 
ini lliireiit Street, and 3 Klim Street, t hrap-^lde. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 325, 

■*" wat published on Ti k.-ii.vy Lasc 

CuNTSsra : 

1. GOVERNMENT OP TUB INDIAN EMPIRE. 

2. THE SPENCE IslAN PHILOSOPHY. 

3. THE ANARCHY OP TARTS BY MAXIMl? DU CAMP. 

4. EDEKSlIKiars LIFE AND TIMES UP TILE MES'IAIl. 

.1. THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

TILE LITERARY LIFE OP ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

7. ECU Li'FI AST1UAL JURISDICTION. 

5. an EMBASSY TO ROME. 

9. PVTILI \MJiNTAKY REFORM. 

Loudon, Loxc.uanS &i Oft. Etinbnr/li, A. & 0, Bi.avk. 


TTOICF, SONG, and SPEECH: a Complete Manual for Singers 

* and Siiealrerd j Iri.m the romb ned view of Snrjjrnn and Tciieli'T. Bs I.f. vn <> \ 
B'towxit, F.lt.t .o E .Sin ion. n and Aural Surjreon tu tin- Itovn. Rucietyof Musu-Inn*. xe..imil 
Evil. Bkiixkk. I.C. torn on Viwal Bhymuhvy mid 'rruchir of Voicw I'ruducUun. Nuukuiuj 
W tNMjrut* and Photo/replnt, medium uvu. rU»h. Bie. 

London : SAMVhOS liOW, Maishton, A Co , 1H4 fleet Street. J'.C. 

^FHE DUKE oi’ O U )STEU? by^rr’ Joshua Rbinoldk' 

miw on Evh. M lion nt “ The Cirtwrr -H.r 1 

An Eteliln* fOTln. hv 1» In.) by II. R. RowfiUTeoji, f ellow of tho F.stnUr-rt-w, '* .■ 
and will shortly be publbhcd by 

WihUAU Fauhk>, lVd Ulier, 14 RlnyN Pnritdc, CarribritL'C. 

Now ready, crown flro. cloth, m. rd. 

THNKIIUPTCY ACT, 1S83. With Notes explaining 

!ta Operation and ihowiii? wheioln it dlfferu f-orn the Buokrunt- y Act. ; the 
T.lMiVtllptcy Kulea arid Form*, l^t the Dihtnra' Aft, l*w.*i ,u ‘or ..i ..pp " »'>'<* to r.atiNr>a>t N 
nv.i'tuw, with ft ii tct mid rruiu- theuundcr , THE BILLS i*i s Vl ii AC 1 s. u i • 
i IVitrd nf I’ruil'* l'ir.*ulni'a un i Fortni nud 1.1 .t nl <»iR< . d ll've »,•- , ^ 

.♦■ em, uiul Ptfrt't u lari' • i Or.l-rHnf the Ihmhniutey JuJrc o’ :'•? T I • • Co. in , on l a f .•!».' n < 
I».l»-x. ii? \Y i M.I4M lI.V7i.ur, E«» , Suuor Uvgii'iur :n Bu'.kiuii*.} . ami K • : j .. i: . 
JtlXwWOOP, M.A., Hurr.otci' uM.u a-. 

sn vy.vs \ 11 a v sus, w Beil Yunl. IV.ri'iic liar. 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL, 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, liaiift<*mativt» and Ttb. k tiv.*, tl \ob. 

JLJk. 8vo. |trh’'; 2.'»a. 

T>mxniPLKS of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with *.f 

-1 their Appli *.t<’r»iis t> 'ivinl Phii.'.suphy, L'cojiU EdiiT.M, out.; hvo. . 
Library Edition, 2 vote. 8v», 

IiO’lJ.ill. liOSGMASH & Co. 


r VllE QUARTERLY KEV1EW, No- CCCXIIT., is 

jiUbllsiutl THIS DAY. 

Oo\*i k.n I'M : 

1. CONSTITUTION OF THU UNITED STATES. 

2. ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

3. FINANCIAL PROsrr.CTS. 

4. FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 

8. THE COPTS ANJ) EL ISLAM. 

6. DWELLINGS OP THU POOR. 

7. l iusr AND LA. vr WAR OF TROY. 

8. BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES. 

9. STATIST 1(S OF AGITATION. 

i«i. the Coming session. 

John* Muuiur, Albmni'lo Street 


rjMTE 


JANUARY l^L 


QHERRY 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. C. BF.IDE. 

At nil .iiu-i, ,'| vote. 

15 v Author nf 14 Roho and Uu**/’ 

nml While." 

I/onJen : .1. .it ll M V.’I i i . Milion JJnum*. S!n»e T.** ■ 


"Brown Hand 


j: v 


t'llKAl* DNIIOIIM I.DinttN nf' Mfs*« IIAY'S NOVELS 
2c. t doth, Js. C*I. i putta^c. 4d. I'ult mn w ith “ r.rp»ila Yurko." OI J MydilleL'n'r Mt u . 

** lA Ki'.hy'u Vcutuie," Ac 

T TNDER tin) WILL. Jty Mary Ci:c»l Hay. 

L ondon : J._4* K .U \w I'M., Milton Mouse. hW* Lnu»‘. Ft*. 

TUK NFW MAGAZINE. 

With the February MugaUptM, the Fir,t Monthly Tfirt, prlee. ikI. equj.l to 
TJurt Shut, i -2 Miitfarmu,) of 


M 


E S. 


H O M e r .ir j 

Edited bv F. W. ROBINSON. 

, COMKM." Ot* P\UT 1. : 

A FAIR MAID. A New Novel by tbc Author #1 “ Gruudnuithcr'ri Money, ’ "No ( !.* r'‘h," 

hv. ChajM. 2 — 1ft. 

T5PAU CROMER. Ry Al.o^uvos Cuauti Swixm n\i* 

THE VALLEY OF THE TWrZZUNO 1 BE KM. B* i , nit.Ttoiiw,x. 

SnNNET OF GREETING, lly Turonnui! Watt'*. 

OLD GOLD, A New Novel by W. Simk, Author ol " Kimr Capital." Chare. 1— 0 
TWO THU'S TO BURNHAM BEECHES. By Mot 
>J1 CRY MAN II 18 OWN HOI IV KITCHEN. 

OF I' OF THE FRAY. 

THE SWAM1* GOBLIN. A Tale. By Pun. BnittSHoN. . 

I.YMINGTON'S CA81IIER. By the Author of" Mr*. .kmtaifhniuV JotirnnL" Chape. 1-e. 
THE STONE STAIRCASE. A Tale. By Mr*. Gitiwu. 

TWOPENCE AJ-L THE WAY. By F. W. RohinhoS. 

IT IS ONLY A YEAR. By Clmos.nt &utt. 

HOME CHIMES. By tjAVU.K CuutKC. 

DEVONSHIRE ROSES. A Tala. By Al.irr. Krso. 

A WANDERER’S TIlHTOttY. By VtUb Itowixsiyf, Chape. 1-.1. 

HER LAST STORY. A Tale. By Kmka MjtuatfAA.. 

A WOMAN ON WOMAN’S UIGU'IS. 

NEW YEAR IN AN OLD FARM HOUSE. By CLmissrr ScorT. 

TIIE WON I. IPS WORK. B.v J. A. WRUTvrnon Out Kit. 

AUNT JAEL‘8 VltlNCIVLEfl. A Tulr. By Euixviivni J. LvraoiiT. 

PF.PIN WATER. A Tale. By Tit.HR Ho>*KJn». 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE MOOI. A Talc. By T«ih Ron/KHjN. 

TEMPLE AND THE MUDS. By Evmi.vm Everett Greex. Chape. 1-6. 

HOME COOKERY. HOME WORK. 

C'lttt PEALS OF BKI.I 3, SCRAPS. ANECDOTES, AO. 8 a. 

O/flea of IIORV CliiMKH, K Ivy Lane, Fatcmoeter Row, E.C. 


PrloofM. 

WJOSTM INSTKU JiLVI KW. 

CUITPATM : 

J. M VII'I’IN I.UTUIiBi hi* Inlluciuo on the MatvPal and IntilleiiUioI WclfatL 1 ».f 
Germany, 
a. RACINE. 

:t. LOtWl. SLLF-GOVKRNMENP IN INDIA. 

4 . anti Ion y tuollope. 

ENt«L AND IN EGYPT, 
t. THE DWELLING* 5 OF THE POOR. 

7 . THE FUTURE OF SINGLE WOMEN. 

INDEPENDENT SECTION ; -Paillanieiitary Reform : Mlnmily llcprcecntatii n~ 
The tfieuli r llrihini tn conn’ 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : L Thcohiev •_». Phllu-ophy- 3. IVT •*. 
Sm« iuhniy, \ v ^ uiavi ; and Travels— 1. Science 3. lli»tory oml liinginjihy— «. i>c* * m 
te'ttnv 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

I<undon . TiiTjinkfi & C’O., t»7 Liid»*n(e Till], 

B IACKnToOD-S MAIIAm for JANUARY ’l884T~Xo. 

ix'ccxix. 2*. f.d. 

/ \LD LADY MARY : a Story of the Soon and tho Ddspcu, 

'J See BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE fur JANUARY. 

" Tlie te-it coutributfon to the Mncu/hioH thi* month I* >lr<. oilphant'e 'Old T^nly Mr.ry * 

In * Bhiekwuod.’ ft in wonderfully told, with a *i>ecmi *hlll in avoiding uli that it n*uul 

iiJKliOatsli.ru**." ~Sjn ctatnr. r 

•** Bhu kwunci’ ktandentthe head of the periodical Uturolunj of the month 4 C)!d J.vly 

Murv 1 l« nnc of thoao cunning mixture* uf the natural and •upernatural, ol which Air*. 
i Mi|ihnut hioi th«» Pee ret. ’—Hltu ifi nfirf London A* w*. 

“ * Black wood 1 open* with tun* of tho very choicest of thorn etorica for which It Um been front 
lime luiinamuiial larnou*."- HAi'a 3f’.^engrr. 

**lt i« uisho*t nturv, but diflerent irurn all ghont mtorlm wo have read, and for combined 
jwilh ei. tendertiewi, ifeep relifrioim leclina, and* let u* add, nutelucd humour, may ha clmraetcr- 
-./e«l n* unapproachable."— JMCa Lift. 

T?ICi URES in tho FIRE. 3l7 AU ICVV DQD’S MAGAZINE 

A' ^ for JANUARY. 

XTOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. iiy R. l). Blackmorb" “feee 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. _ 

THE BABY’S OR ANDM OT II E R. P a ni’ I V. SoWJL ACK* 

•1. WOOD'S MAGAZINE lor JANUARY. 

" A bright and original utory (JarAitc. . 


A JAX and PHILOOTKTES. See BLAOX WOOD’S MAGA* 

H ZINE for JANUARY. 

** A masterly study of these two plays of Sophudca . ' ' w (jhufrM Herald, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 

JTl Hat* BLACK WOOD’8 MAOA7.INE for JANUARY. 


In on tho 
writer'* 


THE RATHIIAUS, M A RKT-BREIT.— See THK BUJLUEli 

JL Of thi« weak J also Municipal ItiifTdlmr*. Nottingham — Wrlsrotc**! Dc«htn : Church or All 
fafttri. IldU-Artlcle* on Murray** Gtrek Sculpture— f he Law* relating to Health— Land* 
at- apes by Alfred Hunt— Combined Land and Water Transport In India ^Honours tn Archl- 
tecti-The Fabrication of the An thjue ...The Quarterly Hevinu on the Dwelling* of the Poor, 
he. 4<L i py poet, 4iAlA6 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


"The first port of th© history of an EapBah lady** ride from the port of Amapali 
Pan th* to tho biter lor of Spanish Honduras. Is no less remarkable In Its-way for tlie 
huuyaut spirit, picturesque experiences, and unobtrusive deserlptlve Power. 1 * 

.... . JUu*tre4ei Zwulon Vara, 

" 'The adventures of a lady on her way to Honduras Is written with a ttalwtf that poslttvtly 
rclrcuhe* the TOador."— Dell a Life. 

n^iiE sobriisii ’parody on home rule, s^ 

-A- BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 

William Blackwood A SONh, Edinburgh and Londeb. 


Just published, 4to. l«s. fid. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY^I^g^riGATED FROM A NEW POINT 


“ The author’s logic Rood.’^— Tnblul. 

" A very dlfllcu It stildect treated in an Dnaiuell/ *etentlfl« manoerJ'^Ckrfrymait*# JYopnrinf . 
. Loudon t Wm, U. Allxv ft Co., lSYYaterfoo PIae4,S,W. 



January If), 1884 .] 


The Saturday ; 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. bog to announce 

that they will for the future publish Lord 

% 

Tennyson’s Works. ! 

i 

i 

On tlic 22nd inst. they will be prepared 
to supply the Trade with an entirely New 
Edition of the complete Works, corrected 
throughout by the Author, in Crown 8vo. ■ 
price 7s. (id., printed from new type, and 
containing a new Portrait engraved on steel. 

a. ki;\v iiooic by rrirc r.vri; jonv mchaiid gbises. 

'DUE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By John 

- Kifti ako (Jri.i n, M.A., LL D.. Anther of *' Th** Making of England" Ac. 

Willi I'oi f i u 1 1 ..n l Derm X»ti. 18*. 

■* Wr l:*t i* im In"- fiithm In nivm/ that the iMteinmr rlmpt^r of KiN vohimr- -which, it* Mr* 
<ireen 1« "« u-, w’n rli « uni puce nt mu k. hr dm- r> i . m •», lit. hvmnulhy, tn<l t-ii»i|»uhtin*ilw 
,_r 4 -t|iol tin* i.i|1-ii i r iv it ..iirim—rO fi* unv i>Uict |-i.-.-t./» >n b.» « « It n:r-» ... In ll.i.«»ni| iTianj 
<i*licr |i«mi n<» - \» c i of i* i nt mm tin \ ..rout of Mr. »*;. i n'* innnl. but uii Hflv,mrfc ujkiii luv 
curlier a oik ... Tin. u-ort*. nupai ilulil v, mid imli i « Mdeuir »i ('•.-««: riininU^ »ilon-U> the 
i»-/rr( wli'i'h inil only no v ream i u| Kiii'liili h.itoi \ , l n* rwry Km/ I ■‘hniiin. mu*tlvei thot 
fin* uuthor -ln»u'<l. in fn \t ry iiiIiu,m »»t hia kiioultilLV nml I.U po* it-. lime brert snatched 
mm ay !nt in a lash lyr w inch u«» one now nllvt* jh/wk'j I.h i^eullar ouaunuat.im-.’' 

iU Athriuiutri. 


Uutti&IJately will be 

ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 

1 vol. pout 8*0. 

•,* Tim volume, which was left ready corrected for the prwn, 
will contain all the contributions to pcmnlicAF literature that ihe 
‘ author was willing to have republished.# It Will aImi include some 
.bort p*Miys and p.i^s from her note-book whidii bare not hitherto 
been printed. 1 ^ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & BONP, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


m 


m.w Kovicr, by miB. or.irwANT. 

iSTEll : a Story of Contemporary Life. 

By M m. Omptmnt, Author "f *• Tin* Comte lu C:juo:c," ,v Voting M*;a- 
griivn,'* ifcr. .5 t nl*. own a vo. 31»». ini. 

%♦ This book i.iia nut |>r»*vhuirly uppra-rd in serial form. 

*■ L'udomuMy at- level book.” .y. Jtoiir*'* Oaz ttfr. 


Ko.rt week will be puhltahfttX, 

31XTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN t«TE VOLUME, 

ALTIOKA ^IQTO. 

By LAURENCE OLIl*H ANT. 

New Edition, crown fivo. vrifcU Illustrations, Oa 

sobs owxioms of ms prxjss. 

SnlHnnt and drllghtrul .Th* l*>ok i* one which everybody win greedily read and 

prrr.nv oilirtiPM ft*« the ouinnrie of * 111^11 liti <n i^.iiAhty ond independence. . .. .It eon tut n« 
»• ...uvji iu iflinlp anriiii ut onlumry novelist* mi tin} production of# score of cxUuorcKuory 

IVIrl ,M ” th. mt nlH . 

- Muv be dun *. ictJsnl a* a novel of a thMimnd. If only far thft 'act that It may ba read 

fi.v'iitiii ruinRicuU'cly twice, or even thrice, well aueoieuteri idcMure to the rvartcr with every 
'icii ihTMtal Itn not Ktory that *aumh f 4 r«to‘ chaU«»v*u warm admiration, Imt a* 

a In 1M1 ,m |i<c»ure o. litu «n«l nittum-ri." VciN.me, 

- in i-u\ Unit (lie book U one of ihe most mi thined nml brilliantly written thatha««cvn Into 

11/ ni i-l iiiniiy u Ion/ day I* i«i act-in <J lo it no trr-uee tluui It doKrrvc* .Every iiug# 

► ,.»rUi - with crjstttil.M'd oIm« rvuthiiis."— .V.</ mu../ .«ib'n/iwr. 

14 li i- Uo.it >r-ibie lo t xti^'.viatc the m igc ^ nihntU; rcfrnhiocnt lnapiml by thi« aurk of 
gi-T.’iiin 'a it. oi kiti.ittf k-jo<1 m ti.( , ot r.'i'irit luo/iii, nn<t ot M-hniariy at) la.*'— Grupfuc . 

■ To c boob u lull ot humour and ilrullciy. .vx/m-tiuy Jirvuue. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD Si SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day ia published, $ vhlrt. p*>^t 8vo. 25s. (hi. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE MILLIONAIRE. 

By LOUIS J. .TUXNINGS, 

/.ni bar of " Finld 1’aUis and Green Laui s," " U.uiilde* among thft Hllla," Ac. 

'The Million-lire »• the romantic flirnro prr» t ■ urr t\{ the nlneteantb rent try. Mr. 
Di > 'r- 1 .li tlm Afnvr | i aii inillmnnlrc or tin ninrj bt i.»-c u». i« u dvcided attec,.**. \Vo follow 
.! i \i<iiii/- vt tin uitilukUinK interest. To the ktory m e bust) l.tlk but jiralee to giw.' 1 

t‘itU Jfaff fJn-tUt. 

41 1 The Milhnnalre 4 show* much ability. It i* never dull. No ju»t irtoat/f »t» merits cvaid 
Ik tl'.vn » 1 1 hoot Mtymit Hint it is a novel of a Ui/'i orilet, and a piece of a&eollcut workiuau* 

kllljl.*’ 

\\ In n the author b»e«k* new aronniliit in Anvil-a, with the mJIroad tie trig* of NVw Turk 
i»m\ (hi S.-hl.yUtu nt Wiidiingiou : rtw tbaiu-'er «»' !>• \trr l W, the iniUii.«u.be. j# wbuity 
I'coii and ii oii-iei Uili)- mieav«tintf. The Ihjok iltruuy hunt .* nmurt and *ucy Wo; U. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD Si BON*. EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


.£500 IN PRIZES 

Arc olferod for llX'I JiAOTS from tli» FAMILY' RECORDS . f 
L'omptititoin, to b« .smt Ixforo May L"» Full particulars ot" 
conditinus ure pullihbcd iu the •* Record of Family Faculties” 
(Mticruillan & Co., ‘Js, Cul.), which consists t)f Tabular Forms and 
Directions for entering Data, with an Explanatory Preface, by 
FiUNcrs U altgn, F.U.S., Author of “ Hereditary Genius ” Ac. 

KxniAur vnoa tub TTMES or Ja.vcauy a. 

A now -aiul Instruct) vo rorrcntlna Is offered by an emlnpnt man of acienoi' to 
thafamlltc? of 14ngi«nrl. U may be cellncl ilio kbuio of Family Records. Jl is 
nr loa»h aa attruot va at inoat of tan itamaa. puz*h»H. und atnngsof quettlGns wirli 
m hich many larmlmi now i ov'uilo ihdr lelatirn and weory tUeir acqqalntanco>. aud 
it i* likely to bo far more uxoful lu Its vehalts. 


CANON WKSTCOrrS NEW BOOK, 

fPIIE REVELATION of the FATHER: 

Short Tjcoturcp on thu T ile* of the Ijonl in tho Gnspol of St. John. By 
BhookH) I*. *KM Wmrioonrr, 1>.D.. D.O.L., Begin* T'roft-iw-ir ot Divinity, and 
Fellow of Xiug's College, rambnilgc, Cauuit of Wcdtmmbtcr, &a Ctou r. 
Kvi>. Os. 

~ NEW ROOK ON M|LtT\UT ITALY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NSW EDITION, IN ONR VOLUME, OP TUB POPULAR 
' NOVEL, “ V,h> ALA If." 

Brady this tiny, crown 8vo. ti». 

ME HAL Ail : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 

By tUo Author of "John Jicnlv/" Ac. 

NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDTNOTOX S*M0NDS. 

On Jnnu.'ir) 21, demy 6vo. HD. 

SlIAKSPEHE’S PREDECESSORS in the 

l.N’CLrsi-f JiRAMA, By Jmiv AnnrfuTuv moniw. Author of '* Studies 
ThcKvu?utwtatit:d in Italy,*' •* i-kcrchca in I Lily WitKimw," 


. C : uvk route,' 


MILITARY ITALY. By Charles Martel. 

xT1< WlfchMup. ih vxs Hyo. 12u. 6d. 

MAO 

M R i 


M AOMILL A N *8 4 fl. 6 d. SEBTE 9 .-KBW VOLUME. 

. ^LOUiMEH : a Sketch ia Black and 

White. By Luka* Malot. Nuw Edition, Crown 8vo. 4g. ()<l. 

M One of Bin elevoreit flret books wc ever teed,"— vtcu./tuay. 


POR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 

f IF E-H1ST0EY ALBUM'; being a Personal 

Note RLok, nnpiMtUixr the chief evlvui itegte of a Diary, Photograph All«tr 
4 n Regi'itor Weight, find othiir A^ithroponietriuAl Olmcrvutloui 


Note onuiMtUiMf the chief advantage* of « Diary, Photograph Allram, 
a Regi'itor * f might, Wdght, find othdr AnthvopometriuAl Olmcrvatlous, 
and. a Jp-fiAd -Oh, IMne i*#. Cdhtenl^g TkImiJiiY Pormi. Oh/irtA em 
Explitnathmo rajieehkUy xlraltro^d for popular ueu, Proparod by direction of 
the UOLLK. TJVB INVRHMGAT10N OOMMJTTRK of th# BRITISH 
Medical association, oud *«di»«i by ViiAvm OAvtox, p.mT„ 
Chkipan^ vvf ihaLue^litery 


UAOMtkbAWu#. fitWiSIUBtUFOSP STKEET/ LONROH, W.C. 


THE 


NEW WORK BY JJL'UT. COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR. 

On iiomuiry 21, deaiy Rvii^/lth liiibir ,i:nn*. ID. 

SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM 


AnnnD of Biltkh tlrlnMon* w ! th Alftier* y>ri<ir to the I'Veneh Conqae-it. Wilh 
I iu.i*f rat'npit of Anc vnt Algn-r* troin I07b in 1821. By LieuwCol. R. L, 

I'LAYlAUt, ll.it.M.'d CuilBlU nl A JirtM. 

NEW EDITION OP AUGUSTUS J. C. TIARR’S « CITIFS OF 
NORTH RUN AND CENTRA L ITALY." 

On January 2S. in 4 voU. frown ftvo. 


CITIES of CENTRAL 

crown Svo. with lllnutriitlom*, 21s. 

« 

ITALY. 

2 vols. 

CITIES of NORTHERN 

ITALY. 

2 vols, 

crown mvo. with Tlluntrati ims 1 m. 




NEW NOVEL BY HOLMS LEE. 

At all the LibnvirB, A ioD. jKwt Svo. 

LOVING and SERVING. By Holaie Lee. 

44 A gratefully told styry of a wiesut In tlw Bh-of a )*iy oliMnujag 1 yo"nr DJv " 

t - ■ , .‘UodiMif* 

LONDON: SMITH, KJ.DEK, & CO., 15 WATERLOO TLAOE. 

•J'J 


The' S&urdfty Review. [January, 19 , 1884. 

; ± ; gag ■ I i 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY GEOROE. 

N«\t week, crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

r ■ 

By HENRY (iEOROE, Author of 4 * Progress an J Poveity.” 

* » 1 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR 

PROGRESS and POVERTY. New Editions. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Large po,l *vo. 7«. <M. 

CA1VIN KT EDITION. Uniform wlih "Social Problems," cloth boards, 2w.6<l 
CHEAP EDITION. Crown $vu. cloth l hop, U (id. ; pai*r, In. 


SECOND EDITION. 

MR. ARNOLD TOYNBEE’S LECTURES 

ou 14 PROGRESS and POVERTY" Crown Svo. K 
Grown fivn. 6,1. 

MR. IIENRY GEORGE’S UNPROVED 

ASSUMPTION ; or. On- Panii-rlsm of <’a|iltni. Being a Politico' Economical 
SonuLi, In Four Move non to. Jlj F. <). lluuoK. 

IniTmiUnMx, demy ^vo. sewed, 1 h. 

THE NATIONALIZATION of tlic LAND. 

By Samvki. Smith, M.P. 

NEW WORK BY MR II. M. IJYNHMAN. 

Large crown ^vo. cloth, Cd. 

THE HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM | 

in EXOLASD. 


LONDON’: KICGAN l’AUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

ONLY YESTERDAY. By William Marshall, 

Author of 44 Strango Chapnian " A n. 3 Vi U 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By John 

Ueuwtciv Harwood, Author of “ Liuly Flavin" Ar. 3 vols. 

DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 

C. L. PiitKis, Author of 4i A Vo y Opal” tfce. 3 voD. 

A CHRISTMAS ROSE. P>y Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of “Gontianclla” Ac. 3 

Mlt. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 

Author of ** Gtalwyit's Onion! " t »\ y voN. [A 'ext week. 

SIUHST k BLACKETT, PUHLlSlIKKl*. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 

THIRD EDITION. 

ARMINIUS VAMBfiUY: hia Life and Adventures. Written 

by HIMSELF. With Woodbury Portrait and 14 llluuLratiOTM. Demy svo. cloth 
extra. Kit. 

•* Never, perharw, ha* tho ethos of tho IrnveMer projicr, who it not stri« tVy n yoogranher. or 
apolitical agent, or a niiadunary, or a glutted bogtunn, **r a Allbuatcr, been better v.t- 
fit view. 

" \Vumuit leave the reader to arronu»«ny Profe^anr VomWry In per yon on his ad vul- 
turous tour, but we mini give him the rbm'U uanimnc- that tho learned author has Inst 
none ortho ivnv and fluency which made In* lynncr works su-:h pleasant reading." - 7 iw* 
"The rcadei who, desirous to know uuuv oi the man. muv take up timo hvcl> blograph < al 
reminiscences, will assuredly not be disappointed The ehnracU'r and temperament oi the 
writer come out well in Ills quaint and vtoiruui * ty lo. - I nteiumnt. 

"This autobiography |s a must fasclunting work. Ai l ut interesting and curious ctpei irnros 
In the most varied countries and condition i i*f die.” »iin*raru Kmi #*». 

"Written In a most captivating manner and Illustrates the qualities that should l.e pos- 
sefaud by lit explorer. "—Novoe Firwiya, St. (Meiaburg. 

SECOND tl)ITION. 

GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. Tty the Author of 

44 Charlotte Burnt* : a Monograph " kr. i vol*. crown ftvo. cloth extra, 12s. 

14 A story as lien ut if ii l as life and os sad as do ...We could not* wear In our heart’s rut’ 
the min who could read aloud with iiofnlMr-nc voice and undmuned eye the last pages of this 
tirose story, which Is almost a uoain."— •'tfuWori/. 

«• The beautiful and terse description* of w-vnery which wo And in f his story thvmsvtvci 
anggest a genuine poetic element In Mr. Held. ...We bvortflv welcome bis ruccvw In this new 

field ,Hb pleasant and fascinating story. We may well hope that this promising novel 

may bo succeeded by others of Mill higher general power uml Mill more vivid execution." 

Sim; tutor. 

44 Tt Is a sound piece of work, and, above nil, it Is very cu)«»ynh , o rp(vlliijf."_,4r/i clfmg. 

44 Distinctly above llie average Well told In all respects. — .Stutsman. 

CAUMFX MYLVA. 

PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Stlva (tho Queen of 

Roumaxia). Translated by Hut.** Zi umkiiN. Author rf “The Epic oi KIiuj," With 
Portrait Etching by Lalauze. Square « rown mo. cloth »-sti u, in. 

44 A charming hook-pothctlc.gmcijliil. and touihlna."—vpr, f.jt..r. 

*• The Imaginative scenes are so vtridly and efcarrminrly U*tcnLcd as to recall passages in 
the 4 Aratilan Nights * or In 1 Vathck.* Ln-apwt Vaily Tos/. 

ORIENTAL CARPETS; how liioy are Ma<Jo and Convoyed to 

Eurot'C. W’jfh aNarratlve ofaJourn *y to the East in svnivh of them. Uy JlRnnsjiT 
Coxos. iJiustrated with Plates and Map. Demy mvo. eluth t xirn, is ttd. 

Illustrated CaUthirve post /ret. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 2C PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Just publidud, la. i V |<oat, la. Id. 

JURISPRUDENCE; or, the Science of Law: its Objects ami 

ti 5 Methods. An Introduetory Ix-oune delivered at IfnBtTsIty College, I#owloii, i,u 
Kowmher 8. IW3. By Alhx. IIssby, M. A.. LL.Ii., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurinpru- 
denee end Indian Law. V alverslty College, Lorn ion . | 

London i STJivm It Sons, Law Publishers, Uii Chsncory Lane, , 


W. SWAN 80NNENSCHEIN & CO.'S 

NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


FOR ARMY CANDIDATES. 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY of tho REIGN of GEORGE III. 

Bused on Bright, Napier, Macaulay's Essays, ha By OgOW ten Army Tutor). 
Crown 8vo. 4s. ttd. 

Crown ft vo. doth, 4».«d. 

PROBLEMS nnd EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By Ai.riiKii M ilnku.M.A. 

44 Not only are the difficultlee end problems of erOnomfeil se'-wc luhnlrably stated In this _ 
little volume, but the view* ui the more promoient sahoolsof ttiought am also Inttleutrd. A 
pood deal of luhuiir him Ik 1 ' n e*ia*»b d ni»-m the work, which ceunumiwti and public I? Vs will 
bud us vulunble ua li n un.i’vt u.;«»ii,. ,, ^.v, 

Contain* X.ooo Queotton* .teriwe.1 |.-om imiwr* act for Cambridge Loeal, C.^.. Lund. I T nlv., 
OxAml, and other Exumiuutiuui, with uiucs as to when tho An*aer« may bo tound 4» 
Staudard Writers. 


TOR I/OND. INTBR MEDIATE EXAM. 

Interleaved, crown t»vo, ts. ed. 

THE I1IKRO of XENOPHON. Edited, with Iutroduction and 

Notes, by K SniVOLKu, M.A. 

44 la well fitted Aw a whool ii'Wk Of onven'ent Irneth, and tho Qreok la of that Attic 

oltarnm and purity winch we tljul in Xenophon."^. A IksasM. 


New t’dltlon.svo. cloth, 3s. fid. 

PLAUTUS’ CAPTIVJ. Edited, with Notes for .School U»e, by 

rmfcksor E. A. SonnknKHKin, M.A. lOxynL 


MUSICIAN, TIIK: r Guido fop Pianoforte Students, lty 

JdiiMiY 1‘RKNTK-K. fin Sit Grades.) GRADE I , 3a. [GKADK II., !<.. Out v<*k\ 

" Rcmicis the hard lo»k of arquiilng technical knowledge alnmat a plea-jnre Mr. 

Printiec'* roud La in every wu.v tt.« ii eA^aiitent that has heeu laid lieiure any student >up- 

plie* u deficiency In muaical liluut\>ru winch lias long been fe(t. ,, -.Yufnrdrip lift wr. 

44 tV» heartily eonnntud it to «U wlto desire to uoderalaud, ioUrpret, and taj-.y tHMiuJfut 
mu* ic." _ .leuutwy. 

finprria) ICirm. cloth. Is. 

COMMON-SENSE VRKMDI. Hv Pooley and Causie. Purl I. 

anaIjYsui ci uom» oid atkiN, 


Prepared by the Coinnjltiee npiiointed hy the A**ociatloi> fin tho Irnpnm ment 
ul ticunietrii al Teaching. 

THE ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. (ComwiMuUiiur 

to CUCI.10. Buck, I . II.) .V ML 

Vcp. Hvo limp cloth. Is. 

SELECT POEMS of GOETHE. I-Mited by Pr..fosH.r E. A. 

Son nhn sell kin, M.A. Oxon, and I*rof. Alois rouAiarUKit, l/nlv. of G rax. 


With Twenty Ulaikboard Dlagrains, cmwn Hvn. 3 s. (id. 

ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of OBJECT LESSONS. Uy W. 

and 11. ltooi'KU. [77uM/>fy. 


PATCRXOSTEU SQUAUE. 


Now ready, zs. fid. the Sixth Vciume of 

THE HANDBOOK OP THE FARM SERIES. 

Edited by J. CHALMERS MORTON. 

THE EQUIPMENT of tb-, FARM. By Wm. Buknkhs, J. 0. 

XIOUTON. and G. Ml liitAV. 

The aim of the Series ts to dmplry tho means be.’t ralculatnl to aooure an Intelligent develop- 
mrnt of the reaonrre* of nur soil. and. with the assiatanoc whii h advanced rhcmiLal invraiiea- 
ti.ni proMde*. to direct tiuwe m^u id in Ag. leulturnl Induulry towards the moil succcunMiI 
re u!t«. The *«rHM will la* :.riptu l equal I) t> tue Teacher and the Student in Agricultine. lu. 
|e.4a than to the Y unnrr ili*..nr m it* euunw with tlic C.hrn«i«try of the Farm: the |.ive» 
Situ k and tlic Cro|>» 5 Hu* •'^**1 and Hi 'I illaye » ond the Kquipuicut "f the Farm ur the ftvuiCr. 
F.iu-h hook Will In- c i.ii.iiete in it-v.f, mid t>*e .Imrt scries of seven volumes, hy various wr.teti*, 
WHO liuve been siieclnilj seh rtqd, will luirn ■ eompletc HANDBOOK Ilf’ THJO 1'AHM, 
who-h will l.e aliftjhf of tin* « ntci 1 rslng man’s everyolav nquiieiueiits, and enable him 
rctmoniically to utilir., tiie lukuntugcs ab.eh an «Vfir-wid«niug science pi act a wlthiu hla 
reot'li. 

'Ilia preceding volutins, also 2.. f.d. each, are— 

TIIE C1IEMLS l'UY of tlic FARM. By R. Wakinotoit, F.C.S. 
THE LIVE STOCK of tho FARM. By Several Writers. 

THE CROPS cf the FARM. By Several Writcre, 

THE SOIL of the FARM. By Professor Scorr and J. C. 

Mouth*. 

T11E PLANT LIFE of the FARM. By Maxwell T. Mabteus. 


LONDON : BRADBURY, AONi'.W, & CO., 8, 9, and 10 BOUVERIR. 
STREET, K.C. 


THE DUKE OE ABOYLL’S NEW WORK. 


Os tiw I7ih tn*i. «lll banter. la Omr S ts, 

THE UNITY OP NATURE. \ 

By tho DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


ALEXANDER 8XBAIIAN, ft HENRIETTA STREET. 


Next week will be publlfhed, » NEW EDITION, In 1 vol As. y 

TO LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawfor^, 

Author of •* Mr. Ituuto!t, M “ Doctor Clandhw.” 

“ Mr. Marlon Crawford la hit new novel, 4 To Leeward.* Km achieved hie naetaft nieneM. 
Imb ed. It ii not too mnch to «ay that thl* work take* e high Oleee m (be Yanks of modem 
- Fumlg Pflfr, January $. 


CHAPMAN ft BALL, LIMITSDb Si HENRIETTA iTMfeBt. YfA). 


January 19, 1884,] 


STANDARD CLASSICAL SCHOOLBOOKS 

PUBLISHED BT ME88B8. LONGMANS A CO. 



T.ATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting 

of English finniencee tnumktcd from Owwur, doom imtf Livy, to too ro- 
twmlatod into the Original Latin, By the Hot. W. W* BiUDUtr, M.A. 
^no. Bk.M.-Kky,^. 

T ESSONS in LATTN PROSE; consisting 

.1.-4 Jff Rules* and Kxorclwj*. and forming an Rosy Introduction to the Writing 
of Con tin now Latin Prow. By the lkv. W. W. Bradley, M.A. Pfmo. 
6e .~-Ksr, 6«. Gd. 

TPLEMENTA LATINA ; or, Latin Lessons 

for Beginner*. By W. H. MuMUtt. Ninth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ik. W.— 
Kfiy, for Teaelwrs only, 2s. 6d. 

/THE A5NEID of VIRGIL, translated into 

English V«r*o. By John Conisuton, M.A. EUth Edition, crown 8vo. 
Jirloo 9s. 


TT I STORY of LATIN LITERATURE from 

'**•*“ Ennius to IWtlilwi. By Gkohuib Ahqi'BTUh £dicox, M.A. Follow of 
Queen's CoUcgr, Oxford. 2 vuU. bvo. 32a, 

■MYTHS of IIELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 

AT-l- ToM m (j,.,, niin by I'rofntBor C. Wrrr, llewl-Martur of the Altstortt 
C » n.n.vdum. KKntgshorg. Tran dated hy Fhanckh Youkuhcvsand. Second 
Edition Crown 8vo. 3s. (id. 

T?L KM ENT ARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 

liiUMn'ivl as a rotup-minn to the Public School Latin Primer. Dy the 
Itov. E. - t .!. Penny, M.A. Balliol Col luge, Oxford. New Edition, with 
lJOKX 12mo. 3 k. Oil. # 

f , REEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and 

' how F.u*»v it i- for every ouo tw loirn Greek. By W. H. Motuus. Tenth 


r every 
iMilcou. Ilimo. 2y. fid. 


310 KRIS’S GUKKK LESSONS. Part II. ICrno. Is. 

A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 

onGMl'EK AC* 1 1 15 NCR. with Monaco to Comparative Philology. Hy 
V. W. Faku ' u I > 1). Archdeacon of Westminster. Ninth Editioa, 12mo. 
price 4a. 6*1. 

(TREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up 

for the n*o nl Harrow leli-.oJ. By F. W. Fauhar, I).D. Archdeacon 
of WceiminvtiT. . HeveiitOTilli Edition, 8vo. Is. 6d. 

T II> DELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 

LEXICON. Seventh Edition, revised throughout and Improved. 4to. 3 Gs. 

T 1DDEI.L & SCOTT’S LEXICON, GREEK 

anil hNGl.lMI, abridged from tho above. Twentieth Edition, icvl.vd 
throughout. Square 12 uio. 7 b. 6ii. 


MMSRSf^ONGMAN^WBLICATIONS. 


SEC6ND EDITION of the EDINBURGH 

BE VIEW, JANUARY. Sro. price 6a. ' ' 

• Cojrrwrs * 

1. GOVERNMENT OF TAB INDIAN EMPIRE. 9 

2. THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPfinf. ♦ 

& THE ANARCHY OF PARIS BY IttiKUCH DU CAMP* 

A RDKRSUKTM'S LIFE AND TIMBS^OF THE MESSIAH* 

6. TUB EGYPTIAN QUESTION. . 

0. THE LITERARY LIFE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 

7. ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

8. AN EMBASSY TO ROME. 

8. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 

BURGH during its FJr»t Three Hundred Yearn. By Sir Ai/UfATOBR OltWT, 
Bart. I.L.D. D.C.L. Ac. With Portrait# and numerous Illustration*, 2 volt. 

8 vo. 86s 

SCRAPS ; or, Scenes, Talcs, and Anecdotes 

from Memories of rny Earlier Day*. By Lord SAX.TOW. 2 vol*. crown Hvo* 
price 188. 

The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By- 

Jruus Kobjjtus. Translated front the German. With 4 Fanimitea in 
Lithography and about 90 Illustration* engraved on Wood. Largo crown 
$ vo. IG*. 

The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 

MESSIAH. By the tier. Ai.r’kicn KramsHitni, D.D. Worburtouian Lc tarer 
at Llnoolu'* inn. 2 vole. bvo. 42*. 

DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 

the History of Lho sixteenth Century, 1647*167$. By the late Mr William 
Stirling Maxwell, Bart, K.T. With numeroue II lustration* engrave*! on 
Wood. 2 vole, royal 8 to. 42s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 

of Jirnio* I. to the Outbreak uf the Civil War. Dy Sam u kg Rawsom 
GuwiM'H, 11i.U, In count of publloatlon monthly. to bn completed in 10 
voU. price *J . ruch. [ Fid. VJJ. on JP&mary ). 

FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da 

Vinci, Mli'iwl Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert DUrer. By Lady EA&gftAXE* 

2 voIb. i Vo no Kvo. Hi*. 

New Edition, prico Sixpence, Illustrated* 

Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 

ROME ; w tli 1 vry arid the Armada. Illustrated by George fecharf. Priije Cd. 
a wed or l*. cloth. 

RED DEER. By Rich akd Jefferies. Author 

* coper ui U'lmc,'' “Wild Llfo in a Southern County." &e. 


«f * ‘In* ' l . 
Prim- 4i »i. 


NOW BEA»Y, THE NEW EDITION OP M MEN OP 
THE TIME.” 

Large crown Kvo. cloth, l.lfie pp. lie. 

MP:N OF THE TIME: 

A Diotkmaiv of Oontemporariefl, containing Biographical 
Hoticea of E:clnont Characters of both Sexes, 
tteynth Edition. Revised and brought down to tho Prcaent Tim*. 


WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. Noel, 

Ha tton. T. vi»D. crown 8vn. 2l«. 

( THICKKR THAN WATER. By James Pay*. 

Kepi-ni'tsl fr.'in l r o*y nun's Xfoyatlnr. Cnblne 1 . Ed l Lion, complete in i vul. 
crown 8vo price (».*. 

, IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of 

j “ Mivlomo wile Mori," M The Atelier du Lya.*’ Ac. 2 vola. crown $vo, 12*. 

iAUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the 

Connie *a V >v B.ivumxu, Author of **GerinfUk Home \Atz. 3 \oIa 
crown 8vo. 21a. 


By TUOMl'SON COOPER, F.S.A. 


M«J« 


t vahmM* and wvM-l _ 


1801 1 We are glad to draw attention to tho Eleventh edition 
' * " rrfvirncv, pnhllshtd biiMomrs. Itoutlcdge a Sons, 

was luihlifhed, and the editor, Mr. I'lioiupson C*»o;ier. 


iiBbrnui os la f>I* uiefhce that in the Intervening period 4.14 Demons who were 
tUKW naSJt Sav* JiteS/MUl conueawndy disapjHiar Irom the Wly of the bo->k 
to thclridaces .n ilie * WCroUipy at Un* end. Anioiig the most rwml nnd 
liEJ IxJd Overetone. — — •* — — *■- 



Tho hulk irf the voinme, however. Ii.ih 
— . . . — . .. toun ,orou# fresh 

tj («* part to the 
made to them, 
to all Inti nts 


GEORGE ROUTLEOGE k SON A BROADWAY, LUDGATR IT1LL. 


he , BEB.EDPOBD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 

Third and Chaaper Kdltion, \ toi. 6*. 

THE BRANDRKTHS. By the Right Hon. 

X. J. B. Bwugkmib Author of “Btriotiy Tied Up.” 

Yum the TIMES. 


i>44oT the horefu 


r. We repeat, la eonclualon. tikrt the 


HURST ft BLACKETT, FUBLIBllERS* 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH BTRBBTi 


NEW UTOVELS, 

AT EVERY HORARY. 

DARK ROSALEKN. By Mrs. O’Siif.a Dilt.os. 
PURE GOLD. By Mrs. II. Lovjett Cameron*, 

Autlior of '* i*if-i»r Wisdom** Chance " tc. 3 vol*. 

TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita, Author 

of “ Dome Durden " ho. i vole. 

ROBERT REID. COTTON-SPINNER. By 

Aura O'UaMiOx, Author of '* A Costly Heritage ” ac. 3 vol*. 

IMELDA ; or, Retribution: a Romance of 

Kilkce. I vol. 

RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By William 

\V USTAI.L, Author of ” The Old Factory " *c. 3 vol*. 

NEW WORK OF FICTTON BY RICITARD DOWLING. 

ON the EMBANKMENT. By Richard 

Powlixo, Author of “ Tho Weird Shtcr*," “Under St. I’HuIV' ao, Ciowu kvo. 
Illustrated cover, 1*. 


TINSLEY UHOTHKRS, « CATHERINE STREET, STRAND 





Th*,S a tfe* 


+ on e 
• J. 



••^imENcaF^ND obW.k;'«chA^ books ’!. 

'&% i. ■ \ 

'!■ PUBl|$MED BY MESSRS L.QNGMAtjtf>'$ CO. 




CONTAMA'tJ’S DICTIONARIES. 

Menura. LOX&MANK are now Isdling Editions of iht -o well-known FRENCH 
DiCT tCN-ARl KS at gioat ]j Induced Fines, \u. 

* 

V** 

THE PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
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S EVERAL hard thing* might be -»id of the present day, { 
but probably noun of them would be’ ju*rer than the \ 
iU'cusiitiou that modmi uvui has to -i .meat extent lost. the 
mm cso of perspective, und appears to <vmfusa altogether -the 
relative bigness of tiling. To illustrate this proposition at, 
length, it would bq necessary to adopt what has boon opnro 
brioufiy called tbc Queen of Sheba stylo of writing ; but 
one. [MvMeukr ill osti al ion happens to bu pat to the pur- 
pose. If Mr. Meshy Grow; 12 happened to t*o that otu- man j 
in a million who can correctly take his own t Measure, hd j 
would ivrta. 5 r.Iy enjoy a vsi.^t amount of laughter in his i 
ricev eat the fuss which n eeit lin portion oftlio British public I 
3-. ?u:.|. iugaliout him. iVr.vm^ di>tinguNhed or persons note;- j 
lion* bike the chair Jit- his meeting and. gravely disavow iug 
ugrenuont with his opinion*-, plead at the xarr.o time that 
thoM* opinions are ts.vh very important opin^r**, and .Mr. 

himself such a very jin pur taut man, that, they cannot 
refill the opportunity of introducing, Member of the 
Government* elaborately discuss him, and supporters of the 
Government anxiously endeavour to prove that nothing that 
the ( tovmmitMifc lias dom* has anything like a OOnneri oft : 
with any tiling tlmt Mr. OlvimK propose. And, Justly, > 
reviewers who have to tackle hi *4 books approach him with \ 
as many apologies and as elaborate prop i Ua( ions as they can ; 
devise to sul'ton their demonstration ■« iLiat Kin theories arc 
raunrht and his aiumueutative paw or a minus quantity. 
He .is told that ho is a ‘poet/’ an “enthusiast of humanity,’* I 
a * f fese mating writer ” ; that his presentation of his case is 
"admirable/* if only the case wore a better one; his 
rhetoric “ excellent 71 ; hiH chapters and pa-swige* “brilliant/ 1 
“piquant/* 41 pungent/* “vigorous/* u incisive '* * his illufc- 
t rations ingenious, his style lucid nud eloquent. 

Nt»Wy however we may agree with f hC proposition that 
it is stupid as well ns wrong to depreciate hum bccn-u.se you 
dislike matter, it is impossible for any ono who has been 
disciplined to the taking of litem vy, political, and philo- 
sophical altitude to admit even this excellence in Mr, 
Oeokgt. Ho is fluent enough, no doubt. He has the 
quality, which wins to bo more and more supplanting all 
other qualities In its effect on public opinion, of believing, 
or apparently believing; what ho says ; and ho says it in a 
loud and positive manner, which may possibly bo mistaken 
for vigour by persons who would think the Provincial™ 
feeble. Hia American breeding has given him a certain 
Freedom frbm English invention, and lias especially encour- 
aged him to appeal to the Deity and use religious dialect 
after a manner now much rarer in England than it once 
was, and proportionately more striking to the general. He 
uses big brushes and very bright or very dark colours. But 
that any competent critic reading the book called Social 
Problems which Messrs. Keg an Paiu, <fc Tuenok liavo Just 
published for him as a sequel to Proprtss and Poverty, 
should really consider him an effective writer, not to say an 
effective reasoner, would be a very surprising thing. Tho book 
is essentially an appeal to ignorance in &s method and style 
no less than in its arguments, and in what do duty in it Vor 
feet#. , A harrowitig picture of the sack of London and New 
tho proletariat is not an argument for refusing to 
\J9fpibo property in land or in anything; it is the 
strongest argument for rigidly maintaining, tho sftcr#dii*sfi 
of property. A quotation from tho He Ration of Independ- 
ence, whatever it may be in New York, is certainty not in 
London a vhtid or final establishment of Mr. C+ieoaoK'fi 


favourite proposition that man is born to be a landowner 
(or at least ix landholdw; as certainly as, according to Older 
and bettor authorities, ho is bom fa trouble. You do n*»t 
gain nny thing either in rhetoric or in logic by exiling the 
English pi« -pie ‘•^lopicP lwiu.se they doelinoip rob the Duke 
of >VicHT3UNeCEa. When Mr. GncmuE says that “ the first 
“ Aaron made an rirrutigrtn^ut with certain parfccms living 
tl in his time by virtue of which his children are now allowed 
“to tax otht fe i*< -people's cbildi^n,” he sftye' hbmetbhxg lovirly 
as absurd ttii a pmieg\*rbt of the Assort family would my 
who should det^rihe the original Asron as having made a 
bcftolsccnt iu’riinpfeintqxt whereby the children of those with 
whom bo made it- are housed instead of 1 km ng 
If, as has been abtmdan Lly shown already, Mr. Hkoh^e's! 
history is fiction, ins eeoncu&y moonshine, ids pr/q5o^d to 
make tlio State divoctly impendent on the c bunging sCascfvA 
and the varying skill of agriculturists a piece of 
uiaduess ; if hi> ei liics are limited to the aswlion of Him 
divine right of toWiery, «>*tl hjs theology un UNSumpthm 
that the divine thoughts are netyssiu’ily iftoxt'lu.ql with' Mr, 
George 1 * crotchet^, the* eorniexiou of his . tlwxhfe’ %vHli 
the supposed tort* which prove his eOthuiCAsm 'fer limnauity 
dcHmves epithets T.o mom' t-omplinicnbry th^ $ the?o. . Iu 
neither of hia books is there the alTghteaV attempt toph^w 
in wlvut wav iho cxpropidutiou b« prrqJOAu^- would beiwfii 
any Jiving soul, or A .single rw^nitiou of, the feet t4pii, Vv- 
ali his scheme could d*> would Vm- to rolicVe taxpiij erfe! of Uik* 
at ion, the p.iupm* mnl tlio p»roatiUttPs v tlxc outcast olnldm* 
and the skxrvod tubouivis w hom he pities, and \fa% nne ot 
whom pays a penny of twxes exnq>t on , ex»?isable liquors 
nod a few other ’eomuiodil ivs . would be in. no wav relieved. 
Nowhere ia it poorible to find tin* 1 am rt ron&tdou^necs hbnl. 
if Hie scheme t-oubl ever Ik? got. to work at all - if ftiankind 
at largo couhl be fieiased of the estates with Whiclx M» 
Oe O ftGG would ruvesc it 3 and, 'further, could he got to retain 
posses Ion thereof, tlio only result would bo a couditiun ot 
pormauent stagnation in which all man would live like 
negro squatters. The “ natural, equal, and ituKqmdde 
“ rights of men/ 5 which Mr. Gkouc.k: mean 

simply thd nar.uiitl aiul unalterable level of savagery. To 
put it briefly, G koh<u>s past in A fiction, and his future, 
if it could be bnffigbt about, would be n pightye. 

With a preacher of th.^ kjjid, tho best way is neither to 
lift the hands, at him in pious horror, nor to waste tho 
lircath iu arguments, nor, least of to assure him that he 
is a mosf eloquent mnu (wbioh ho i« not) and a philan- 
thropic (which in any true souse ho is still less), nud tjxal it 
ho would only b* a little more orthodox and a little 
ignorant, ho would bo a welcome ally to social rcforniei'a. 
Every 1 now and then, iu order that lxis mischievous 
nonsense may not do tho harm wlxich mischievous nonsense 
let entirely alone sometimes does, it tnay be Welt to repeat 
the demo list lution of it.fi ripnsensical mischief. JF?ut for tho 
most part he rimy ba left to his own devices, lie fo under- 
stood to bo going to the Highlands to talk to the crofter*. 
If hri finds the crofters very much on livened by tho pin- 
spoct of luiving to pay thoh* rents to the Govetmncnt in - 
stead of to the lairds, it will be a KHle surprising. If he says 
anything inciting to a branch of the peace or encouraging to 
any illegal act, the Ih-ocumtor-Fifioai of tho district will have 
| to see whether in the ioiembly iutricat© net of Scotch law 
there is not a mesh that will fit Mr. CKonuti, But, on the 
whole, the more his gospel is expounded the hotter, for the 
j more evident its exceeding poverty iix good things will 
| become. Judging from some remarks mode the other night 
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nt Jtivniiiighftm, .Mr. * 'p* 1 r is permeable on the >-u ’eject of 
capital, and may •> "i--'e\ir that *w,-vy in frit c.»ine> 

into tho world v ii h ‘ ;'i' - 1, ■■>•?!: tied to him ty li.il.iOfo : 

tlio mysterious 1 i( ].-• «I- »-%? - b 1 » very indefinite landed c*-t.uto 
which* Ijg ha- ;dr»M« ’v i.m-med. In that ca-e hr will c.*a-o b* j 
be suspect to Mr. It \ hut will also le.e the advnubige. , 

such as it K w hick i i -’ 'ti* • one-idc-idnc* s cnnler.- on (in* ' 
one* uload. Mcunw file ’ !:• U*ra»po.- lhh* antidote tt • Mr. j 

Gkhpgf. in the ri-euf ,ifi v ri .I'Liliuhh* (-('Vm'U til tier I , :.ui the , 
Veadi olt of A1 i*. f * l * •! ■ • I v .* s * ® ' l\ **. they both cond.^ot nihnile 1 
ng-- 1 i‘i i ng * •]> i s ■ i * * i • i 1 ^ |‘Oi - 1 fion - -. ‘ -lhat thcie 1 a great j 
deni of mi.sri \ in i i..- v.-t'i Id ; Mint Iln.-oi.M'iy fniui'-: from | 
pm ate ]•! up- a f\ *n 1 i! *1 . .* M d that the abolition of piivuh' i 
proper! v in I md w i"!d •■eilu'e to do jiw.i^ wiMi it. OI tht' , 
tir^t propo-it ion, v !it!i noh.idv disputes, a hi rge amount- of 
cOdem-e i-- ot r . * i * • l in : In- ln.atnrr which Mr. (d’oina'/s 
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I'li*: V( v\ i’uMTNTLON. 

J T i-‘ n:» f t-* bo ivg,'i tted t'rit the t'nuti are of Mir.i-ilm - 
i t )} 4 i.f \ 1 1- : : 1 1(1 ^ ;<i S..e*io\ '• mild b * lil.i-Jy i o 

M-p ir.it j '. w i‘ hvnit j.. opo dug ,mv fenanl * ’no of e. .mb- l-.v i 

'ion. The i"! s *i/i »»Ii.\ «}* ;■ *• be -t ms and ‘‘I'bi-.i- •- 

i'oi.i-:n of N with ' » o.o.-.unU\ civ lihuvl no] .v of 

New Sou 1 ’ VV do-, Wi.'iiil ii i\>: ho'M < m !\\ :• -n# to p>. \ * of an 
ilium d.afr ni’.iiin : e.i< -i m-ov .'•■nrp.d and run** oo n i;: ,i\ e 
r»'ji v i»n r r i <" in.i • i. •: i w :» -t *o br !'».■ ini in ^’n- .'■’mid i. 

im-opT j.. u . an.S. him iod oo'O'.ni of I he < n;,:» i ‘.-.u o 4 'i !r* 

dfU*«i)it» s. ;dihoiv.ili th**y po,. Ibo •iiiiboeliy c»f nlllebi! 
pur it ion. <rm!d have ho ’■> i the in id? ‘jinirbur to e-*:oi.h-j ;:n‘l 
dfiovnnno i bo wludo lbl r'.nd : ri'»n < r t l ' r . . 

Tl»o !:«i ur* ^ \\ ln\ h Mj*'> \ •*. . - i b*d * .** •{ not ! • 

.in c jpj .< i- ir v "f i.'i 1 nit’..!,:: *-”i’ ron-b'!. 4 r.o 
import. ml. i pa si i->ti of d- r d on. i , "!o i r‘.d i : 1 : . 

on 'tin* finer. -Mv ui !>. opi-';. ‘I'.n.^n ■ f lh 1 •* » ■ * : ' i i m *• * 

semis to h;n*. l)n}; pi .*,■? 'r.ilK' llljri.iino r bio- »h' , .v 

i,«. no <■ rl\t *:tl r« m i,i *n !«•: *■ r :» i li d* 1 !' d -v-.n , i: • 1 j • t Mirll 

♦ •riloipi: <■' ;i‘i ’ hn ‘Mi.. *■' i T i nif No-a 'j'n« s , i , i , ii'> 

of prjvbiii! union, to m'm .-it 1 d by »1 n foi m!»!'nu t-f n }.< 
nui’.iont oonyi'n- ■■ or .1 nfim thoii^ht , ; ul* 

l )>y n pit- iy ( '.i o'ir of I.*. id Dutnv V. d*- jv;« h> -. 
Roliuri.ins \\di » hv.tdy n v.> Indrd tkit »: s -iv.. m- nt. on :» ‘dn^lc 
point implied pm urin«'i»« m ip.i ration lirtvlnvi* h\ tin- time 
disro^rri'd fh:»t t.lmv «vei^» nndnly inyniii'*. r f> i-? not 

iinproii.il. in thi(< tin- prop i*. of ;i Fednol ( 'ointT'd nny 1 «‘ 
rr.niml i»ilo nth * t in .son*.* fonrt. -Any ntort* innhitfo'is 
nheitif i-> ot.ly likely i*'» rh. , "«*i d wh. it T ! i r* fi .iv ot «\Pr- 
nnl Onu»]‘!i< at ion* pirwii?-: o\rvlon lt | ntej^lims anti intni - 
CoLoidal ieidnn:-i< s. 

"Win’ll tiOi’l \ )ruiiV, ir* In.’. , ri'.vor to the floverTinr nf of 
Quenii-l-isid, indie.'iind mu -n a ■> ;» eoiiditiou pp*«e»leni of 
iiimoXfitkiji, d- is tlouhffnl udi.‘thrr ho^vi-Iird to proujnte ;t 
^fnend ledi.Mvd ion or to point out the dillieuli v of pt.t.'K hiii^ 


more remote, inlinhited by alien vaees, mi"ht ]ierh.')ps bo 
impo.>sible, hid il would bo a lia/itnlotw experiment. 
The ioloui?l* pio'nbly assumed th.it tin.* armexiaiou would 
bo lmdortuknu, if ul alb by tho mother eoutdry. In j»viii- 
eiple they mi^hi not. think it unreasonable ilut- lliey shonhl 
eorilribnte to the expense; luit dilfeveiieis would arise, w hen 
it. beiasuo liene^siry to determine the tpril.i to hts paid by 
e.aeb sever.il enmiunniry. Tim donors and ineonvenii neiV 
wbieh lui^ht result from the neighbourhood of h.i’*“»ou 
settlements warn! 1 atfrot the diriment t/oloniea a^e^i.dlv- 
Neither Smith .\ietralia nor New ^ahmd would a.ppn , lu i iul 
an urmbm.ii ion of u*h ased Ftvneb t-riminaN, though all \ he. 
tV’hmins woid-l be lia^bln to tl o risk of war. It v. .add 
twidenllv be in i»nm respeels more eonvenieitt to tbo 
liuperiul (lovei rmnut to ileal with a body whieb should 

it present nil ihe bi-ionies. 

Mu t h*' mliei ha* «b w hen it Met 1 tilt dt bat bold DfltCV had 
bn-Mi faben lib word, the suj>pf^ed re t diners <*C all iht* 

! { \»h»u!ai t h .Vi-riUliel |! s ti> t.\k‘* td)«* 1ii*ht steps tow arils llu* 
ti iruia in 'ii of a e^ppi il*' i afv w as liol rn^.'U vh d with iou(Meb lied 
j emnplaneneN. The party which oner .uiUeijuted with o|)i-n 
ali d f u lion ilmdb-moMr ilum oftJie C-douin! Kmp:i{*, tlumiib 
it is noi. extiue* , tiisds it for tlu*. pri-M-nt e. -uvi-nieiil to 
le-ti am or c*»ik e.i! ils aspir ition The obvious inndeney 
»if r *«di*f.l union \.> i i[ien into ind« pendeiuo -u;pj'^ 1 nd 
! donut.- as 1 • lie- e .pedieuey of eouvemi % even a (lonlep-u 
' of Miukh-ix. The i -l.ibll •limcnt of *-oin • kind "f pro'.-.'- 
1 orate mi New < lush*- 1. .ir.d the dbe.-ur i'/ei:***nt < f Ibreii;:* 
si*< i lourieiit > in tlio So uJi L'.ieifio, wouhl not. he lu.popukr 
i in Knelitml ; but a Si mdin;' f-unniit • e** eh treed w it h \ u* 

| care of eutniiioti eoleiiia* ut’ere l;'. would alw iv- b > I'.'b!.- »«»• 
di-sp.-fLoe v. «*Ji lh 11 I inji ". i.d * hjV» ; mueid on nu.-ti'-n * o 
C\lern'd poliev. I '*• r-Lp’d nbsfeidnui ot l.he t'oloiii-l ( ‘:h ■■ 
and ils j-i ].» i-auh i* i-s fn-m ml -r f« renei a. !i di.'.u • e 
jM.jii ies could hot, m tlie hi ^(. in-lao-e ♦■r-Mend t » ]>i*. •]* . I - . i 
annexation or to n.-y. ti.iiim..' v. u a t •; i ';:n Sower;. Me- 
pr» \ i*i - i r*.» -■ e\t f i;d *d to t n ,-e eoinni 1 1 e- md.-'.' -eir- T.a t«HM i ' v 
e.vp.uid vu!i; In* 1 ^lov.ih w l.i« I. lonv p s ii ip-’ f pne the w -v 
t ! ■( ! ’i’ll or iii-iiiiii'.i Un i, ‘pt i M !» e. Ao’- ldn-vj ’ » »r, -/ 1 ■ i 

i ion.il tiieory. fbe t -• . i.-;i i elation- of i V'.ii’i., -• j‘« a*- - 1 1 • » 1 1 \ 
emit rolled In ini ,| V«i , \n ■; 1 1 p • • < •:* Jaiu i :<■ : or J ! ejL , ei , .- l , 1 i . 
lint (he 1 loniiniou, i,.!\ iiejj ileots’e e .sit r -I *. 1 *\ - n i ■ . •’* - 

and of t lie law .' v hi i n ouiatt* Lis in< K’ha ufc Pa\\, t'xele:-''-' 
vttho'il di-putt' 1 1 1 < • fne-r i ;on cf ne'.vi 1 P ^v-llail t p* \V‘'i i.i! 
ui i 'ii * ■* 1 . ir. lb -pel • *1 pa - 1 i» 1 1 ' : nib*- toe.* ii - it- •» ii - are m*!i .‘<1 

- •' * on -Ir * i i *.epn ;.v i ho lntpiri.il < Jov-'i i* t : but, <v.: v 

!>et > U.-" I III* t * i : i i d i i j Pi Mibi-ii;,! ily )\.v<d:e ' I 1 ( 1 ' • it".‘Uo-i >. 

50 i \ ' ■e , Ti \ _ 1 » V\ i • • b lli'W 1 1 . 1 X o .1 rij'h.l . 

‘I'h. .i | ip 1 • ! p o'l.'.iii Ii ji.ive JMi !v o. * ni;. -I ilo 
It ‘ban (‘uiiM.n e.'o m ur.lv lie ai ,, iie*) . ».y 1 li •» j? s oi 
tie :t o\* »: i. : . : • 1 1 * . --il»h* lhat N. .'. / ..'uni oi N *w 

Si’ll* h Wbh . . i > J l Id alipie.irb with 1 < : ,■»■, .* ,o«-* , s ta* 

i h pti '111 1 1 .'(! np'i . I.!’ U'llU \ ijo t / 1 1 \ ' j | ; | j i j . 1 -> of FlMiee OI 

b, i»ii;'uy, \ im. *i.i ci'j-ii Vov.< l * v. Inch e* n' i. cd in •■ominoni 

c. ‘,in?*a wifll the < . <;, 5 t'cjniiiis wo'al-1 he jlllllv of aii 
e»juvt' ,, -v and itnrr-ioi V.v«-n jf all tii-* * ■ -hinio ■ wore 'ri 
e , »Uih 1 ao Ii-, 1 the paiji.i^*. tin?!' power ;ii!«l J‘‘ '>Ui*efs Would 
be wholly ii.adctj’chs' to the mamt' iianee a^.iuwt l ho « n- 
01 n.iehnu nl-i of a Ktirojiem I'ower of any pi elelisiufj.s wld» ll 
tiioy ipi^fi.l .t'h-iiae. In exlrt uie ca <■>, they mu4 dep r*d 
on tin*, i/.oteeiinn of tlio JKnj/lr-’li lia* y. althon^h tba*y 
Plight en.utriiiuio by their dibit s to the defence of their 
own eo.ist nutl h.ti hours. .11, therefore, h.ippt ned tli.it: 
Iho s urn pres- ore whieb seemed tit one time likely 
tu pioiiji» f o Jed imI union timlcd to eounteraet any 
tend, ney to separate from tho Fmjiiro whielj mi^ltL 
otherwi.Mi have resulted from it pulpy of JMoiii.tion. 


now xUifun'dei'ctr » to , -iP > ir!** colonn it is trim* that the Tim inherent ineapucity of tho several I /ninnies to take 
Queensland Ministry Ii el m-oposod to .occupy New < Iui'»k?i independent ueiimi was illu.sr rated by Lord J brum's 
in the name of tin* (hewn, but in Jioidin^ Mu> : jutlieioiis disavowal of tho annexation of .New Guinea by 

Jin# without authority tiom liume they had, through their 1 Queensland. TJio measure scorned more absuul on tho part, 
m'ent, Uvsurpcd soven i.jm functions, it. was evidoiif th.v\ ! of a jietty colonial comm unity than if it had been umler- 
even if the small eonummiK cf Qutvnsland had been leydly taken by Victoria or New South Wales; but in any case iL 
competent to establish an eylerif.il settlement, it would l,e ! wouhl ha\o been proper to veptidiuto the extension by the 
nuuiblt; lo bear tlir? cost of administering or protect in^ it-; ! action of a tncro defiendency of Knglish dominion. r J'he 
3iew po^t'st-iou. iiortl Ukruy probably wished to remind; Le^khtrure of Quecnslaml was eerUiinly not prejiarcal to 
not only Queensland, but the Australian Colonies in general, defend the Hag which a colonial jioliee magistrate had 
tliat if thtiir wishes were granted they must he prepared to planted, either against natives who might perhnpn r(»«w*ut 
undortMko the whole or the greater [tart of the cost of a invasion, or against foreign advent urn-K who njig! it probably 
new sub-ndonial Empire. The Rcttlcrnenis which fringe the dispute a questionable title. Tho subsequent ad best ,of 
mist of the Southern ivuitf noui are, even witli the addition the other Colonies to the Queensland entei- prise ivo 
of New Zealand and Tasrimnia, less populous than Scot- respectability and substance to schemes of annexation, d’he 


laud or than J<oiidovi; and some of them aro separated j imperial Government, though it could no longer refuse to 
from tho rest, bv enormous distances. A combination of; notice tho unanimous demand for countenance and aid, re- 
fell their resounds for tho government of teiTitories si ill ' tiiintd tho light and tho duty of limiting its pphere of action. 
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and of imposing conditions on its support, It was evidmdly | Ministry Ulls os. And yd it. is not a mutfvr on which ui 
proper that tho Colonies should hear the whole or the [ either ease there is nnu h dilUculiy in nuking uo my \w‘lb 
largcr part of any expense whieh might he incurred. ff , informed mind, and ii one in which the 4tiunun*>'*ijmut 
duo contributions could be. scoured, there was little objection I of a dciiuile intention <m the pail of » Power like V.h*d:*jid 


in principle to an increase at ihe cod of the Colonies to the 
strength of the English navy, 

ll now appears that the Hydnev Coiifc renco. which h,«d 
itself only power to delilnu’de, u dl nut re'-oieiwcud to the 
Colorirl Government:.; any definite system uf cuntrihiitiun 
to tfio expense, of annexing and governing that portion *»f 
New Guinea which is hot occupied or claimed by the Dutch; 
hut the possible establishment. of hueign sot tleuic.nis on the 
island will not re»iM* to cause um;asinr^.s or :«ian.». 'Hie 
evil of occasional Jim nig ration by escaped or iih'UM*ed 
Ci'iinmalrt has jHirhnps been exaggerated, 'fhe funner 
refusal of the Australian Colonics to receive from England 
con\ict« sentenced to transportation way founded on a more 
practical danger. Colonial society way liable to he ontjnn 
natcil by the influx of a degraded clu.> which Wes iu- 
distinguishable in kuigungn and habits from trio led of tin* 
com ru unity. A. few French lugitivi s would ty: iuslanily recog- 
nized, and local laws which might bo enacted for the purpose, of 
presenting any mischief which might ensue could be easily 
enforced. Jt is indeed r fiber in Now Guinea and other 


i would go u. long way to wanly earring the bjmmiou 
announced into effect. 

One part of Sir Chvui.ks IbUitfs speech, and some of its- 
comment. 4 on that part, are peculiarly cJIgiruo? eristic, ;~\v 
GjuurK-* On.hr. .mi;. s tliat General GcrttDOX is “ nor, ug?ni.^ f 
4 * but in favour ol, the evacuation of Owrfur, .Kordofiin, .p «i 
44 the inb-i inr of G,e Soudan by Egyi't. * 3f *bo now ld.-ieii.* 
Note which Sir Kvjtvn Bsuj.v; presented some weeks ago. 
i which uV'U throw' tie*, < ’jhjuif Mhiiatry iSirl which has led, 
at wik.it ivio't people think a very long interval, io t,h** 
nu.isum ol t al <TO!ii><iN,oiiJy ivconuuetidcd tho evacrufi ion 
«»f Darfur, Konloldu, and the interior of i!m Soudan, it. w is 
uilicially allowed to be the f-nbjcct of a most erne? mi s eep i> • 
s^ntaliou to the public. J >/ may be that, ns Sir (hr aki.t’.s 
L> ii>'h say-,, there never was any piupo.se of abandoning 
Suuakiiil and the Red Sea coast, though it is cCitaiu that it 
took more limn a wish's interval find fanno strong protects 
iu the English juiw; before the disclaimer of tins purpose 
was made with any aw horny. But Sn* Chaudrs Dji.kk 
does not -av (he is tar too < l*-r< r a num to make. jdatonienis 


islands than in Australia or New Zealand that .French 
couv ids arc likely to hivomo troublesome r,r formidable. 
Tin* •‘ettlcniimt of new European colonies might bo a still 
more , serious o\il. The English and French wins of former 
times in the East and Wo.k Indies were (he, natural conse- 
quence of the oci-upation of neighbouring colonial territories 
by riral Foweis. French forts and naval stations in the 
Southern Bacilli; would involve the ncec.vfit v of maintaining 
ImrdeirtoniM armaments to protect the English settlements. 
Some of the pi m-* sugge.'trd by the colonists might bo effec- 
tive, but Ihcv arc smfort unateiy altogether impracticable. 

Vowers ‘would dct'line to acquiesce in a prohibition of 
fiuvi:*:) s« ttlnm-n! 4 within thousu*<i > of mih»s of the Austra- 
i i.i m coasts. It. i- by a happy accident that tho m holts 
etmJincnt is aibjM ( to JOngbsh sovcivigniy. A claim to the 
exclusive pn> (ssiimof tin* Paciflc islands i ould bo more 
dillii ult to assert. l ? . xv ill pr*obably ho desirable to mm' \ 
the grent'sr part, of Now Guiueii before any ibieign (h)vorn- j 
me ni can interf io. I 


EGYPT. 

( ~i F.N Fit A li (JtdilX^N hap by this time reaclu*d Cairo 
I and may even have left if for Khartoum. This 
Ministry through (lie mouth of Sir Ciiaiu.ds OiT.Kr. has in- 
formed tin* woild that tho reason why ho w;it> not sent before 
was opposition to (bat. step, not merely on the part of tho 
Egyptian < ioveinnumt. but on that of Sir Evixvn 
r J’)kis cum lorn* will undoubtedly strengthen tfencj‘al (ioroov'h 
lumds. Sir Evki.yn I>aki\c whs reluctant (bat General 
Guhdon should go ; but General (JonnoN has gone, and 
though his orders are a- complete a mystery a< lus ap 
pointment w T as :i week ago, there is no doubt whatever 
that he is tho right man in tho rigid place, or that his dis- 
pat eli as an English < .-uni lui.vduncr, whether with full powers 
or n< t, is another nail iu the. coffin of tho fiction of Egyptian 
independence. To whatever quarter it may be proper to 
look for au explanation of tho views with which ho goes 
out, it is obviously unnecessary to tako account, of tho 
real or imaginary conversations wduch an English news- 
paper (following tho worst of those practices of foreign 
journalism which English newspapers of the higher class 
have generally disdained) has recently published. Inter 
viewing never has icsulled, and is never likely to result, 
in satisfaction to any one but gobemouchos, for tho simple 
reason that no one in a position of trust is likely to take 
tho Jr;AAi.Es of any newspaper into bb confidence. In tho 
present instance, moreover, it k not so much what General 
Go h don would like to do, or wliat he thinks ought to be 
done, as what he can do and what tl*& English Govern- 
ment will let liiin do. It would appear that, whatever tho 
precise terms of his commission may be, Mr. Gt.adstonk 
and his colleagues have sent him to Egypt to perform tho 
locally appropriate feat of making bricks without. straw. 
31^ J-< to charge tho tribes of tho Soudan to drop their 
dagj furs, and the tribes of tho Soudan .are to l>e good 
enough to obey him. Thil what h* to be done if they will 
not drop thoiv daggers, or even what is to be done in tho 
rather improbable case of their consenting to drop lb mi, 
neither Sir Ciiaklus Dilke nor any other spokesman of the 


which could be .shown to U k categorically lblse) that tlicie 
was no int^iUiuji of abaudouiug Khaj-lomo, or the Nile 
from Kh:u Lomu to the M-cond rataivicl, or Seinniir and its 
JuuglibotirluK'd, nr the country bf‘twe< i n the Nile and tho 
m:;i. Nun* it i-, [irutiy certain iJiat General Gordon is not 
in fa.\our of evacuating flicse places, and it is agaiust Use 
evaciutiun of Hjcm 1 [daces that almost every one acquainted 
with tho country has been ceaselessly protecting ever since 
the tivuciiiitiun of Khartoum and the ivct- was announced as 
dcriditl nil. Su* rir\KLi;s Iiilk* was eloquent on tho 
iiic.Npiidieray <»f trying to retuui Darfur; it would have 
been in '*1*0 iutrrrshng if he had meminned any ouo who i» 
particularly anxious that Darfur should be retained. It 
scorns to li ivo held out fairly against the IM.MJPT. But it 
came into Farypti an hands quit.* recently (bandy ten yww 
ago) iu cunhispu.Micr- of the tmts of sonif 1 enterpiiwinj 
tilibiislcrs ; i(. is evirtuuely liillk’nlt to reach, and at any 
moment it might be exposed to attacks from the powerful 
j independent Sultans to the westward, which Egypt, at any 
rale fur the pre.se.nl , could only guard against; at a quite 
disproportiuualo expem-e. Smue day no doubt it will with 
(lie rest of the Central Soudan txuno into the p^wer et 
whatever Kuropeaii nation is not. 44 tifi&id of growing givatf’ 
and h is tmidu good use of the liold it has or may obtain on 
the Nib . the Niger, or the Congo. But that will no f be 
tomorrow or the next dav. Sir OnAiu,iia Dilkj; may 
comfort himself about Darfur, which seeing to havo Mid- 
| deidy around siuii a u markable interest in hh- Kwnfat.. 

| Not even (he wildest Jingo will *’ fob hims-lf” for the 
; shadowy Sul taunt o whoso capital (how many luomlvra of (he 
( file Isea la bet al A^ociat ion could tell it without book 1 ) i- 
El Easie r. It is not quite tho with Kovdnfan, whk *. 
has hern an Eg\(>(i;;n [le.scssioji for tv\ > generations, atm 
which insiv bu said to border on the Nile. Nor is it wiih- 
out svlucdiun'o I h:it thn Mill rcmoler provinces of Bihr-cl- 
(IkflLZul and Ooudokoro, w.liich art) in direct water cummu- 
iiioaUon with tho M edit cum noun and command tho w.y to 
tlio interior, could hr* abandoned to anarchy. But even 
for tiie>e fe.w Engli.duncn would greuly weep, provided 
Khartoum, tho key of them all, which can be used at arv 
moment to romper tho way (a thorn, lu* not given up. It is 
for the retention of Khartoum ami a general hold, if only 
by patrols am! a garrison ar two hero or there, of the 
Nile, together with the maintommen of tho tonics f\t>m 
Souakim and ALissowuh inland, that knowledge ? . now <*on- 
tcuiding w iOi iguynmeo in England. It would be a lit lie 
surprising if Sir Ciiaiii.es Dtdke had assured his hearers 
(aa a mat ter of fact ho carefully abstained from doing so) 
tlmt General Gordon is on tho side of ignorance. Mui.y 
wonderful arguments have been Uhod in favi^ur of guttling, 
one learned person having m^ollected that tho Homan 
boundary of Egypt coincided almost exactly with that fixed 
by Mr. Gladstone. It is not reported whether the nrguer 
proecodcil to suggest- tho substitution of baliske l«»r bivoch- 
loading artillery among tlio troops of Baketj Pasiiv. 

Thus the speech of Sir Ghakles Dilke is little more in- 
siructivo than tho silence -^f his colleagues. Il do»w not in 
the least satisfy flic Icgiiimato demund uf file country U >i 
an intdligiblo skehdi of policy, and ir, still less excuses tin* 
inexcusable delay, not merely ifi sending General (Jordan, 
but in getting anything whatever done about the outlying 
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province* and garrisons. Few Governments hare presented 
a more , pitiful picture than the present Government as 
drawn^by this able, and certainly not hostile, artist. The 
Goveratoent thought the sending of General Gordon the 
best thing for the Soudan, and apparently (wince they did 
nothing else) the only thing. But the Egyptian Govern-' 
metet wqulihi't, and Sb* Evelyn Baking wouldn’t, and 
General Gordon wouldn't, and what was a poor Government 
to do? With iVgmd to General Gordon, it is perfectly 
certain tlmt, if it had been properly represented to him 
that it was his duty to go months ago, he would have gone 
then >us ho 1ms gone now* The Egyptian Government, as 
the ..English Government 1 ms at last discovered, simply 
waited to see that the. Engludi Government was in earnest, 
and if Sir Evelyn Baking lntd remained recalcitrant, the way 
out of that difficulty is not very hard to {*erceive. Yet ap- 
parently horn aw tho Egyptian Government and Sir Evelyn 
Baring demurred, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have 
delayed till the rescue of some garrisons has become all 
but impossible, and the chances of a terrible catastrophe 
ut Khartoum have increased enormously. It is possible, of 
course, that they have spent the time in telegraphing to 
Sir Evelyn Baring, imploring him to relent — in 41 getting 
** Sir Evei.in BaiijmAs concurrence,” as this transaction 
between a Government and that. Government's servant 
1 ms been quaintly put. This will doubtless be a suffi- 
cient explanation to Tkwfik Bey ami the garrison of Sinkat, 
an answer in full of all demands to the inhabitants of 
Khartoum, who were shilly-shallied with for two full 
months before the evacuation was proclaimed, and are now 
being shilly-shallied with for an indifferent time longer, 
before- if Providence., the M\hdj, and General Gordon 
permit — the evacuation is counter-ordered. This shilly- 
shallying is the charge against the Government, and it is it 
charge made worse, not better, by Sir Charles Drue's 
apology. •* Que fa I re t Sir Eaklyn Baring won’t, lot 
“ General Gordon go,” tbo members o«’ the Ministry, 
according to this Minister, said to theim elves, and they 


fathers were of opinion that the mercantile interest had not 
a little to do “with English polities long before Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaorjce, or Sir Oha'rijes Dilke, or even Mr. Bo6rk* 
had come to have anything to do with the deportment of 
Foreign Affairs. Proof, however, is not, by a well-established 
and convenient custom, inquired from public men who are 
guests at soirees, and it cannot be denied that the Foreign 
Office does busy itself a good deal with matters of • com- 
merce. It would i>e Interesting to learn whether the 
member for Bradford includes the Ministerial- ^a^tange- 
incut with M. i»l Lessees amon$ the good deeds of 
our Foreign Office to commerce, but on that subject he 
maintained a euuijkms silence. A large part of his speech 
was devoted to proving that the people of Englana are 
better off than our grandfathers were. He quoted -his friend 
Sir Jacob Behrens, and proved by statistics exceedingly 
well that we are richer than they wore, that wo have 
fewer pu,uj*ers and also fewer criminals than they had. 
Then wo enjoy all these good things longer than they could 
have done, because we. die less easily. Finally Mr* 
Forstru showed that, however rapidly our gcueral wealth 
has increased, our shipping bus grown oveu faster. He 
reminded his hearers of the undoubted fact that in 1850 
the shipping of Great Britain did not amount to more than 
nine and a half million tons, whereas it had reached forty- 
three mid a half millions in 1882. Merchant shipping led 
Mr. Fokbtui to make the only approach to saying any- 
thing about the coming Session to Ih> found in his speech. 
Alter insisting very properly on the duty of providing as 
well as we can for the safety of the men who man one 
ships, he promised his hearers that they should have u Bill 
fmm Mr. Cjiamuerlaix. As to the measure itself Mr. 
Forster had nothing to say bey find the familiar common- 
places, but ho said them with commendable moderation. 
He a 1 lowed that had weather had probably quite us much to 
do with causing wrecks as the villuny of owners. J t was not 
Mr. Forster’s business to show how shipowners can be made 
to feel any greater interest than they do at. present in choosing 


agreed that nothing could be done. And nothing w:»s 1 good captains, nor how reckless speculators can be kept 

done accordingly. That this scandalous inaction will he 1 ‘" 1 ’ ‘ 1 1 4t ~~ 

thoroughly discussed in I’niliurnent Sir Stafford Noutu- 


tioui doing after their kind without at the same timfo 
hampering all tmdr. As a matter of course, Mi\ Forhtkh 


cote's language at Barnstaple on Thursday seems to pro- ! prophesied that the Merchant Shipping Bill will afford 

int to the bluster of tho another proof of the value of the Grand Committees, or 


inise, and any concession on this point 
Caucuses about obstruction would be a 110 less scandalous 
failure of duty on the part of the Opposition. 


OPTIMISM AT BflYDFOKD. 

I F tho guests at the annual soiree of the Bradford Chamber j 
. of Commerces expected to hear anything new or striking 
on the really interesting political questions of tho day last 
Monday, they were very properly disappointed. M r. Forster 
and Lord Edmond Firzu ai mu: judiciously confuted them- 
selves to salb demonstrations of the obvious truth that 
Great Britain lias been wonderfully prosperous during the 
last fifty years; and what little they said about politics was 
devoted to minor matters, which may be handled without 
danger. They carefully abstained from touching on matters 
of ion! importance. This course can bo better justified in 
them than in other Ministerial speakers. When wo are so 
near the opening of n Session which may well bring with it 
a day of reckoning, ft candid friend who, unlike most persons 
of that class, is really anxious not to do mischief, may well 
keep a guard on his tongue. nlMr. Forster is such a friend ; 
and, having honourably washed his hands of responsibility 
for the doings of the Ministry, lie cun ollbrd to Help his 
party, which is still under the leadership of his late col- 
leagues. So he spoke of national prosperity, and quoted 
pleiisaut statistics, with . a well-founded confidence that all 
good Liberals will consider both as affording satisfactory 
proof of the advantages of being governed l>v a Cabinet 
formed out of the men of their own side. Ixird Edmond 
Fitzmauviice played the part of the ingenuous Parliamentary 
youth who believes in the wisdoti of his chiefs. By dint of 
overlooking much and forgetting a great deal, the people of 
Bradford may easily have allowed themselves to bo per- 
suaded by their member and his official friend that the 
country has advanced, is ad vanring, and will continue to 
advance towards unheard-of prosperity under the guidance 
of a united Liberal Ministry, 

Mr. Foiotek might lmvo been a little puzzled if be had 
beon called upon to prove the truth of his assertion that the 
Foreign Office has treated commerce with more attention of 
late years than it laid ever done before. Our unenlightened j 


rather of one of them. Ho wisely avoided any reference to 
the Grand Committee of Law, of futile memory. If is 
hearers, if they drew upon their memories, must have lire 11 
a little puzzled when I10 spoke about live many measures of 
commercial legislation which came before Parliament 
during the last Session. Except the Bankruptcy and 
Patent Bill, which were tho work of one much bcprsiised 
Grand Committee, it is not among tho recollections of any- 
body that either l{ou»-& was greatly troubled about mutters 
of commerce. In his character of candid pub 1 in friend, Mr. 
Forster gave* hL audience the benefit of not a litllo quiet 
good sense on some miscellaneous subjects. Ho justly 
insisted that the President of tho Board of Trade would not 
do liis work any tho better if he wore to bo roch listened tho 
Minister of Commerce. The fair trade delusion of a few 
months ago was the legitimate object of his mild derision. 

1 1 was not necessary, and would hardly have been polite, 
that he should have shown how much it proves 
as to the probable motives of tho manufacturers who 
supported the Anti-Corn Law League. If men of business 
now, who find themselves suffering from foreign competition, 
learn to lose belief in Free-trade, that is only one more 
proof that their predecessors would have shown it little 
favour if they had not been already completely masters of 
the homo market. Such reflections, however, are out of 
place at soirees given by Chambers of Commerce Wo have 
every reason to bo satisfied that the last generation of busi- 
ness men acted with a strict regard to their own interests, 
which happened to coincide with the national good. Fortu- 
nately Free-trade is now defended by the mutual jealousy of 
two great industries, either of which would probably be 
glad enough of Protection if it could bo confined to one of 
them. On tho subject of technical education, which has 
been the text of much loose talk, Mr. Forster made some 
some sfcnsiblo observations. lie pointed out that, although 
theoretic teaching may be good, the best possible training 
for a workman is to be got in a shop which has k«*vup 
good traditions. j 

Lord EdMond Fitzmaubjce confined himself to saving 
ditto to Mr. Forster. On one point he said this with perhaps 
undue emphasis, for he not only praised the Grapd Com- 
mittees at large, which is the obyiOi*S > Uuty of a right- 
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minded liberal, bat be advanced the assertion that the Law 
CVxntaittee was nowise to blame for having done nothing. 
How this came about he does not appear to have con- 
descended to explain ; but the suppressed explanation would 
probably be that Codification and Criminal Appeal were too 
much for its energies. The obvious deduction, that a Grand 
Committee is of no use except when it has to deal with a 
Very simple Bill, was naturally not drawn by Lord Edmond 
PiTjWAUEiOE. . It is too manifestly the duty of a Liberal, 
pavffimltvrly of un official Liberal, on bis promotion to sing 
the praiscB of the . &nly one of the new Procedure Rules 
which has not been a mere dead letter. For the rest, the 
Under-Secretary for .Foreion Affairs confined himself to 
saying that our relations with our neig\tl»ours were highly 
satisfactory* Something has been done on the Danube— 
though what it exactly is there are probably not (on men 
in England who know, and certainly not many more who 
greatly care, Then we have made some sort of compromise 
with the Sultan which will secure better treatment for traders 
until a definitive arrangement is come to. Something else of 
'a satisfactory kind is going to be done on the Congo. That 
the treaty with Spain is too obviously coming to nothing 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice could riot deny; but he asked his 
hearers not to despair, and to remember that things are better 
in Japan and the Corea. He also found subject for gratifica- 
tion in the fact that a great number of ships are to be hired 
for extraordinarily low freights. If many lifcfcles make a 
mickle, in the sense that, Jwcansejyc are not in hot water 
all tho world over, therefore we / <4 not feel disturbed at 
serious trouble on three or foiyr ^Ints of vital importance, 
why then things are in a vet*/ satisfactory state. That, is 
v/hut the speeches ‘at Bradford come to when interpreted 
into plain English, and it does not Bound very well. It is a 
kind of Ministerial defence which is rather more damaging 
than tho most serious attack ; but the speakers had good 
reasons for not running tho risk of trying to say more. 


IRELAND. 

FT1HE death of the unfortunate boy Gipfen, who was 
JL sacrificed at Dromore to the clamour of English 
Radicals and the desire of certain members of tho Cabinet 
to hold an even keel between seilition and loyalty, has had 
at least on© good effect. It has prevented, for some time at 
least, the repetition of the singular experiment which occa- 
sioned it. Tho prohibition of tjio Black Lion and Park 
meetings Hollowed in tho former case by a display of 
separatist aisobcdienco which, as at Cootehill, was treated 
by the authorities in a fushion very different from that 
which Gifkjkn had to suffer) testifies to a return on the part 
of the Irish Administration to the good sense which has re- 
cently distinguished it. Tho remarkable meeting of Thurs- 
day night, which showed a unity and resolution of feel- 
ing unknown among the better class of irishmen for 
some years past, ought to warn tho Government against 
rolftp-e. The Parndlito leaders, deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of invading Ulster with a Government escort, 
and talking sedition under tho protection of the bayonets 
of tho Queen’s soldiers, have for the most part confined 
themselves to their familiar haunts. The Cork Town Hall 
and (.he National ljcaguo rooms in Dublin have heard Mr. 
Healv’s opinion of the various English paitica, and Mr. 
Sexton’s wishes to share the grave of Sarsfield and Ilian 
O’Nejll. The long nights of winter have brought about 
the natural accompaniment of outrage, though in no very 
great degree, For the present, indeed, tho otcrnal Irish 
question is quiet except as to two of its sides — the possibility 
of stirring up a new agitation for the landlord’s property, 
and the, question of tho effect of. Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
for enfranchisement and redistribution in Ireland, 

- Tim extreme vexation of English Radicals at the revival 
of national feeling in Ulster, and its identification with the 
Tory party, has taken form in a proposal for a crusade against 
leases. Many Ulster formers, i t is said, hold under lease, and 
if the bait of lease-breaking, with a reduction all round, could 
be held oat to them, there is no knowing that they might 
not tarn against their landlords. Those who put forward 
this argument merely give another proof of tho romtirk ably 
slight knowledge of the facts of Irish life usual with Eng- 
Radicalism. It is not tho fact that, as a rule, Irish 
leaseholders pay *renta higher than tenants at will or even 
rents as high* The acquisition of a tenant who having 
something to lose was likely to be a punctual tenant has 
* always been regarded in Ireland as a gain to the landlord, 
and in many cases the leaseholder has sat at a lower rather 


higher rent in consequence. It is tfae that after 
such a shameless proceeding a$ the recent lowering of rente 
by the Sub-Commissioners on a pert of Lord Lansdowvk' s 
estate, where it w as admitted, by the lowercrs that 
the landlord bad gone to great expense, it .may he con- 
tended that any tenant going* into ,tMu*t is ter 
tain of reduction; and that leaseholders going into 
CGurt aro as certain of it any onq e!s& IfcwuuM, 
however, be difficult to take this line of argument 
0|>cnly, and' it is quite certaiA that if it were taken 
tho present Government would not for the present dare to 
adopt it. Indeed, it is by this*time pretty evident that Mr. 
Gladstone is disinclined to alterations of the fund Act. 
The fortunate complacency with which he is wont to regard 
his own works has many drawbacks from the f>oint of \ low 
of national interests. But to Everything there ?h u 
good side, and it has one advantage. Until the novelty at 
least has worn off, he is generally unwilling to admit that 
these works can be susceptible of improvement. It is not 
certain that, if tho last Reform Bill hod been Mr. Gladstone's 
work instead of bis rival’s, we should have .heard anything 
of a Reform Bill now. Mr. Gladstone and his colleague* 
have so often explicitly or implicitly extolled tlm Lind 
Act of 1 88 1 as a monument arc perennius of legisla- 
tive just ico and wisdom, that on one side it is unreason- 
able to expect, and on the other somewhat supeifhuum 
to fear, any spontaneous act of theirs . tending to show 
that, instead of being perennial, it can scarcely* stand tho 
strain of a couple of years. It is true, however, that these 
tilings lie rather in the lap of Mr. Parnell than in that oi' 
Mr. Gladstone. 

It is, moreover, evident that the current variety of con- 
cession to Ireland takes a different form in the Ministerial 
mind. It is valiantly protested that the coming Franchise 
Bill is to include Ireland at all 1 uncords. If Sir Charles 
Dilke has been rightly understood, the redistribution scheme 
which is withheld so coyly involves a concession to Ireland 
of a nature perhaps less imprudent, but certainly mow 
surprising. Sir Charles tells his constituents that his 
own belief is tlmt Ireland will, under tho new constitution 
of things, bo entitled to about the present number of 
uiemtors. Sir Charles Dilee is one of the most 
difiicult of living statesmen to interpiet safely, no 
doubt owing to his extreme and scrupulous desire 
I for accuracy. He is so extremely careful to say 
| exactly what lio himself means, that bo unwittingly, 
and no doubt to his groat sorrow, sometimes itaeius 
listeners who do not know what he means, mid can only 
suppose that he means what they themselves Would mean 
if they used his words. But here there certainly seems to 
bo no possibility of mistaking him, and his statement has 
* naturally staggered some readers who are by no menus 
opposed to liiA political views. Ireland at present, dis- 
regarding tho suspended constituencies of Cu&hel and Sligo, 
and disregarding likewise the suspended constituencies of 
the real of the kingdom, has 105 members out of 658* or a* 
nearly as possible five out of thirty-one. Her population in 
1881 was ns nearly as possible as five to thirty-four. It 
will require some rather ingenious gerrymandering to 
reconcile these figures to the retention of about tho 
present number of members for Ireland, oven if tho 
concurrent proportion qf taxation be not brought in ; 
if this is brought in, it is sufficiently well known that tho 
proportion of members due to Ireland would ho further "and 
very materially reduced. But, unless Sir Charles Dilke 
spoke on this occasion as ho spoke on a certain other famous 
one, and interprets tho intentions pf the Ministry as he in 
terpreted the intentions of the Gear, it must be supposed 
that Ireland is to lose none of her members, or at most to 
put up with the permanent loss of those who represented 
Sligo and Cashel. A. bribe of this kind would, no doubt, 
be more qr less welcome to the so-called Irish pariv, and 
might secure their votes. But, on the other hand, it will 
hardly please Scotland yr the populous English districts. 
Incidentally this little remark of Sir Charles JJiikf. ’s 
both illustrates the reasons of tho Ministerial reti- 
cence os to redistribution and justifies tho Opposition 
in resorting to every possible means of defeating tho 
Franchise Bill until this reticence is overcome. So 
long as it is permitted, Ministers, especially according 
to the singular theory of Ministerial solidarity which has 
grown up under Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership, run play on 
tue great scale, and with perfect impunity, the game so 
pleasingly described in tho Bedford Mow Conspiracy of 
promising tho same thing to many different persons, Ireland, 
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ftntkmd, and the umvpio.-eniod urban districts of Eng- 
Inncl, the craving suburbs «•!■' London, the email boroughs, 
whoso only chunoo is l*o tumped in with patches of 
country* can all bo comforted by Rome Cabinet# Ministar 
whose “own belief ” i.. that they will cither lose nothing or 
gain ROmethuig Ami Gubin. -t Ministers, being mortal, 
cannot bo severely blame*! for having sincerely indulged in 
an honest belief. “AVlu n tliu t new registers have been made 
u out/* av Sir i'HAUi.rs says, it will Ik* too late to object; and 
it is quite po.-dUe Ihat the new registers inAy show Sir 
Ojiakees Du ki. and ai)v (Hi* 1 cl si i who may have beliefs 
that i hev have been unlbrtu.r.-rely mistaken. With a fair 
and MjU.arc IMm m Bdl, .-li.-w in’* redi>tributiou as well as 
ciifratichbciiieiit. this game wruM, of course, be impossible. 
( u regard to 1 rel.md, indeed, there is considerable reason 
for doubting \vh<. tber it c.m l>o successfully played — reason 
’mdcpcitdent of the general considerations which Mr. 
W, Jl. Smith urge. I vm forcibly on Thursday. It- is 
easy to hoodwiuk English boroughs with the' aid of 
tbi- Caucuses and the general and convenient principle 
that Mr. Ci..\L*sTo\r ciu never do wrong. But Mr. 
S: h’i iMionS'i’s writ, does not run in Ireland, and there is 
1 bore by no means a uni\eiwd belief Unit Mr. Glaiwiiwe 
( an do iu> wrong. The Pavmdlito members will have lost 
Hindi of their cunning if they vote for Mr. Geaustone's 
H ill without, an umloi. -binding much more binding than 
Sir Charles IMi.kk’s private beliefs. On tho other hand, 
l.lu populous districts of England which ore, if we arc to 
believe Ministers, pining for more members, w ill have to 
cun-idor wind her Ireland, which, roughly speaking, and 
even putting taxation out of the qucM.ion, is nlititled to 
tine inemhcr in seven, shall continue to have, roughly 
caking, one* member m six. 


TUT# TKNNSvWAL DELKG.VlZS. 


h: answer of tin* Tian-'Vaal delegate-'* to Lnnl Diinnv^ j 


T". 


... statement of the iutoniious of the Crow. nment is j 
idcvaU* and conciliatory in i’s tone. Lt i* not. known { 
wlu-l her their demands of ata-oftl*? ihd* -pm donee and of a ; 
lv>ni.-c- : on of tie' did it b»\<:ln-i n fully or parhnllv conceded. ; 
Tlie published correspondence refers almost e delusively to , 
the frontier line : and on fhi* n<mit also llmtv seems to be j 
lit t difference of •principle*. The proposal of the delegates 
tint tho* native chiefs •'boll d-vide whether their territory 
i.s to bo included within tho llmis s of the Tran *aul would I 
be more satisfy dory if i- were pi* slide to n.-wurtaiu tin' real 
w "-hes nf tho parties who avo interested. 1( is certainly . 
it* ft ml\ mablo that the po- , y , .-.rio»j'* of any chief should he : 
inter, eel e<l by the front im , espeeiully as the Boer* would 
ucvitahly sock to extend their jurisdiction. o\er both 
ted ions of such a territory. Lord Berry judiciously in- 
m hd nu the* exclusion bom tho Transvaal of tho trade j 
route from the (ape f -ninny u» 1 he interior of the continent. j 
The delegates contend that them are several such roads, j 
end they offer to gu »rauiee the neutrality of the route 
if it. is allowed to p:\ss through their dominions; but 
Lord Dkkuy lms probably access to correct local in forma - 
ti.m, and it is certain tint mere promises of non -inter* 
ter»*neo aro an insufficient rub.dit.ute for absolute inde- 
pendence,. In various parts i#f tin* world, and especially 
m South Africa, international eompnets have of late become 
h.s?. trustworthy than in funner times. Jt was formerly 
understood that a treaty expivwng thu conditions cm which 
w;:ivj were ended remained binding on both pu t ins, although 
its term* wen; cilruost always onerous to tho defeated or 
weaker belligerent. The denunciation of tho Russian 
Ticaly of 1S56 furnished a. precedent which 1ms been 
followed by the Boors of the Transvaal* Possession ul folds 
better security than written covenants. As to the deter 
mi nation of tho boundary hot woe n the Transvaal sjnd the 
Bech uanA country, tho delegates scorn nob unduly exacting. 
Ji would seem that they are prepared to accept by antici- 
pation the award of an English fonunisMoner, on condition 
that his instructions aro con si flout with. their proposal of 
consulting the wishes of the chiefs. 

'Chore is some reason to hope that in several parts of 
SLkuith Africa the complicated difficulties whicli have arisen 
dining several years are drawing to a close. There is at 
present no dispute of any kind between the Imperial 
Government and tho Capo; and it is with the consent, and 
indeed at tho request, of the colonists that Basutoland is | 
once more to be placed under English authority. When it J 
was expected that the South African colonics, if nob the two ; 


independent Republics, were likely to form a confederacy, it 
seemed reasonably and almost necessary, to entrust the con- 
trol of native- affairs to the local authorities. 'Although the 
project- of federation is now indefinitely postponed, the 
English Government would have boon well content to 
lea vo to the cliicf colony tlie privilege and the burden of 
dealing with the Hasutos. In so ire parts of the world 
European set tiers Jm\ e been harsh a; d unjust in their Iroat- 
merit of indigenous races ; but it- is lair to admit that tho 
(-ape Government and Legislature have boon, on tluElttolo, 
considerate ami just. But for tho ^unlucky mistake of 
the Disarmament Bill, tho B:vmtos would probably never 
have revolted, nor would the Colonial Government have 
discovered that it’ was not strong enough to reconquer 
their allegiance. The Basu to chiefs have reasonably argued 
that tlu* transfer of their ullegianco without counting 
tln-ir wishes was an act of usurpation ; and they now, with 
one or two exceptions, profess their readiness to submit to 
the authority of the Grown. It luckily happens that thero 
is a customary and convenient method of raising the. modest 
revenue which w ill be required for tho exercise of a pro- 
tectorate. A hut tax has in many places been paid without 
objection in return for tho maintenance of peace and order. 
O110 chief, iYIasui'iia, hitherto stands aloof ; but probably 
some means will be found of overcoming bis resistance. 

It is to be feared that; anarchy still prevails in Zululand, 
bul there* have lately been no icporls of actual fighting. 
Ceif.wayo appear^ still 1o be in tho Reserve in a state of 
suspended finally. Hr- mo.st formidable emmy, TTsnucer, 
governs his own dominions without molestation; and 
reports of Ids defeat l»y some of <h:TEWAY</s followers or 
allies have not been confirmed. Of all the native races of 
•South Africa, the Zulus haw most reason to complain of 
English rest lcssness and capibr. Their territory was 
invaded and their national army destroyed on insullicienb 
grounds; and when they had partially set tied down under 
:i now s\>.tem devised bv their conquerors, war was 
gratuitously rekindled l»y :m ilba.lvh.ed restoration. The 
couuUy, or the greater pair of it, would welcome 
the v "iial/lishmeiit of an English administration, and 
the Zulus Lave, for the re.isi.ns which have been as- 
signed, a certain claim oil the Rower which lias destroyed 
iheii ow n system of government. Win thcr tin* cost and 
tho risk of nominal or virtual annexation could he prudently 
undertaken is a question w hich could only bo decided on 
compel cut local authority. Tie* population of the neigh- 
homing colony of Natal is, for l he most pari, identical with 
that of Zululand in race and Lingua go ; and, up to tho 
present time, no difiieulry has been found in governing a 
population which outnumbers the white solders in tho 
proportion of more than twenty to one. During tho war 
with Lktewaao there was no attempt at insurieci ion among 
l hi* coloured inhabitants of Natal. Notwithstanding the 
objection entei turned by recent Colonial Rec.rotarios to 
the extmision of English dominion, it has boon found 
necessary to establish a kind of protectorate in the 
territory reserved to chiefs wlio were not. disposed to 
acquiesce in the restoration of Cfiwayo. If Sir Henry 
Bt;r.wi:it had not been overruled by Lord Kimdereey, the 
Reserve would have included a much larger portion of 
Zululand. Outside its limits rival chiefs will probably 
prosecute tlicir foiuB until a more adventurous policy again 
prevails in English councils. Warlike tribes are, lor tho 
moat part, less troublesome as subjects than as independent 
neighbours. 

The disputes w r Uh 1 he Boers have not affected tho in- 
ternal relations of tin* English and Dutch population of the 
colony ; and, if Lord Derry succeeds in finally disposing of 
the difficulties with tho Transvaal, no question will remain 
which can afford a reasonable pretext for dissension. There 
is happily no present mason to apprehend the renewal of 
border wars ; but tho control of native tribes by the 
Imperial Government can scarcely bo a lasting arrangement. 
The Colon Lai Parliament lm.s with judicious liberality pro- 
vided for the partial admission of resident .and > oum-ira tively 
civilized Kaffirs to the electoral franchise ; but their 
ostensible privileges will depend on their inability or un- 
willingness to meddle with public affairs. Europeans, espe- 
cially of English blood, will ne\e.r allow themselves to 
be governed by a majority belonging to an inferior 
3 be negroes indued in the Southern States of America wore 
for a few years after the war enabled under tho patronago 
and direction of Federal adventurers to control the locol 
administration ; but, in spite of the Constitutional Amend-, 
ment which prohibit* disqualification oh the ground of 
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colour, the natural rulers have .recovered their ascendency 
in almost every part of the South, Representative go- 
vernment is only possible where the majority or the 
dominant section of the electoral © is practically homo- 
geneous. The Austrian -Empire was but little disturbed 
by national jealousies as long as the common Sovereign was, 
except in Hungary, an absolute ruler. Almost all the 
perplexities of the last thirty years result from tlie jealousy 
of filiations which resent the authority of alien Par- 
liaments. The inhabitant* of the Cape will never allow 
themselves to be governed by the nominees of native voters. 
Natal will probably long continue to prefer the position of a 
Crown colony to the independence whim would invol ve the 
alternative of enfranchising the coloured majority or of re- 
ducing it to permanent subjection. 

Future political bbservers may perhaps have the oppor- 
tunity of studying in the two hutch Republics of South 
Africa, the effects of a policy which makes ) it tie pretension to 
Liberalism. The Hoars of the Transvaal openly avow their 
determination to withhold from their native subjects all share 
of political power. They are but little disposed to tolerate 
the interference even of their own Government with private 
property or commercial transaction \ It is croditublo to 
their candour that they refuse to concede tic tit ious privi- 
leges to those whom they have never affected to regard as 
equals. Liko the colonists of ’Natal, the Rocks of the Trans* 
vaal arc surrounded by many times their own number of 
natives, whom they have probably no desire to oppress, but 
they are resolved to keep them in subjection. There is reason 
to Mievo that the coloured population would greatly have 
preferred tbo continuance of the English occupation to the 
u- establishment of the Republic. It was for the purpose 
of protecting tiieir lights and interests that a Resident was 
appointed under the provisions of (he Pie tori an Convention ; 
but it in fair to admit that the correspondence discloses no 
oppressive practices, as far ;ls tin* natives within the terri- 
tory am concerned. In any case it would be impossible to 
maintain a. claim of a right to mnonstrate or to interfere 
with a (Government width recognized as independent. 
Jn a former and less phila rithropic generation it was thought 
unnecessary to stipulate when the Sand River Convolution 
was concluded for the maintcuanee of any native rights or 
privileges. Ruth parties to the compact probably regarded 
the Kaffirs as trouble.sojno imuntes and passible enemies. 
Their claim to humane am! jiv> treatment is now more 
fully recognized ; but- the Kngli.-h Government:, when it 
agieed to retire from tin* Ti.iusvial, consciously or by ne- 
cessary consequence remiMcd its cJound population to ilm 
Roers. The disputes which lu\e since arisen principally 
relate to 1 lit* treat meat of native chiefs aud tribes beyond 
the limits of the Republic as settled at Pretoria. It is fm* 
tlm purpose of avoiding future complications of the same 
kind, and in roiuo instances of minting grievances, that 
Lord Derry and the delogaicR have been engaged in the 
demarcation of a new irumior. 


the covvoill JUDGMENT. 

r pH F.RE are no persons who deserve more sincere com- 
Jl. i nitration upon the judgment just delivered by 
It iron Pollock in the ease of Mr. Cowgill than the Epi- 
scopal Bench, and in particular the Bishop of Manchester. 
To the rest of the world it is simply a showy success, or 
a vexatious rebuff ; but to tho Bishop it speaks of 
multiplied responsibility and increased exposure to tho 
attacks of parly papers and seditious associations which 
are, in tho way of discipline, most efficient snlistitutcs 
for the hair .shirt and knotted scourge. Wo need hardly 
remind our readers that, this judgment is tho latest 
phase of tho famous Miles 1 Matting case, and that tho 
parties who appeared before Mr. Laron Pollock were, 
on one ride, Sir Percival Hey wood, the patron of that 
living, and therefore of tho incarcerated and deprived Mr. 
Greek, and on tho other tho Bishop of Manchester, who 
had, after examination, refused institution to Mr. Cowgirl, 
the clergyman whom tho patron had presented as Mr. 
Greek's successor. In short, although Mr. Cowgill's name 
dfl» not appear in tho suit, lie wna the person most prac- 
tidJmy interested *in the conclusion. 

We have nothing to say against Mr. Baron Pollock’s 
judgment, which is calm, straightforward, and laborious, 
and totally destitute of those flowers of histrionic declina- 
tion: with which Lord Penzance rejoices in adorning his 
decisions when a Ritualist has to be trounced. We shall 


even assume that it may not lead to the appeal which long 
experience leads u.s to regard as inevitable in ecrii^uisticai 
proceedings. We do not imagine that tho Chui eh Asso- 
ciation will relish the Judge's regrets regarding *• a 
ki difference about mere matters «jtf ritual," or agree with 
him os to “ howovof* much it might be thought- desirable 
“that the rules by which Jhe discipline of tho Church 
ei in such matters is governed shohld be wider and mutt 
“ clastic.” Stripped of technicalities, tho judgment up- 
hold* the right of tho Bishop to put tho imjniiie:, 
which ho put to Mr. CowofLL ; and, inasmuch ns the 
answers amounted to evidence that the presentee v.ouhl 
fool himself conscientiously obliged to adopt, pinrilr'-h 
which might, under existing divisions of tho Judicial C\,»m- 
mitt eo, make him liable to deprivation, tbo Bishop of 
Manchester was in his light when he refused insfcituL'on. 
’Whether ho was discreet in so acting is a point winch the 
Judge look particular peina not to handle. The distinction 
between moral and ritual offences was, in theory, admitted; 
but it was bold to be matter for the discretion of the Bh hop, 
and not within the competence of a temporal court. 

Tho weight of this judgment falls immediately upon a 
Ritualist section, but it may next time be efficient in 
cutting short the career of some disciple of Mr. V r ov^r.v 
Still we do not. suppose that any one will rise to those 
passionless heights from which lie can contemplate it 
us any tiling beyond an incident in the Ritualistic cam- 
paign. JU immediate result iH to increase the epi- 
scopal share in that dan mow hwwltUi* of miens, dueiv- 
tion ; and the wb- .»(. pie Jutes will 1 k> those who show the 
least wish to cultivate familiarity with its derails. We 
do not say (hat it may not upon rare occasions he a sen ice- 
able inatruiTicnl , but we are convinced that for one ca* e i>i 
which a reluctant Bishop will feel himself constrained to 
take ud Mintage of its powers, a dozen will occur in which 
love of popularity or dread of censure will whisper to tho 
unstable ordinary to Indulge in irritating cTOs- q lestiomug 
and tyrannous refusals. Tim Bishop of Mam. ulster bim^elT 
betrayed tho dangers lurking in the powers to which ho has 
now made his claim good when in effect he called upon Mr. 
Cowgill to pledge himself to conform his practice to that 
which exists in Mancie •htor Cathedral. The standard of 
worship there is, wo believe, onu which would, not so nnny 
’years Mime, ha\ o been looked on as very far-going, and 
j embodies the various conee.-siou > which have bm*i winny 
. from sucivssivo Judicial Committees between 1857 and 

j iS 77 - 

j But (mother Bishop might uac another cathedral f u 
; fixing 11 very different standard. The .EpUvopnto Lr* \% 7 
| as a whole, given nuuiilV&t; indications that the. ate 
j at last awakening to (he existence of a drift among a 
portion, at all* events, of tho people, huge enough aud 
. important enough to el.iim respectful tolerance, towards on 
! increase of ritual which would have been unintelligible t.» 
. church -goers of the last gem? ration. We cannot, f bereft a’ 1 ■, 
. I xdieve (hat they will he tempted from their later and 
j wiser receives by the accidental ad rant »g*» which l’arun 
PoLl.Of k\s judgment places at their disposal, tanked by tho 
j clamorous inristcuce of the Church Association. On tho 
• whole, then, wo are inclined to indulge in the com tort able 
belief that tho ‘‘supremo importance " which the Tilths 
descries in tho judgment Vill in poicticu bo found to be 
1 very considerably discount od. 


ITALIAN PARTIES. 


! milE present vwk in Italy hus been marked by two 
| JL events — by tho reassembling of the ( 'h, amber ui 
I Deputies, mul by the last of tho national pilgrimages in 
j honour of Victor. Emanuel. It must have struck every 
reader or spectator, and with truth, th.it the monarchical 
feeling must be strong in^ country when tens of thousands 
of persons can flock from every part of it to do honour 
several years after his death to the memory of a dead King. 
The strength of this monarchical feeling has been often 
underrated in England, for the reason that those who may 
be said to have first interested the English public in Italian 
all airs, such os Mazzini and his associate's, were themselves 
fanatical Republicans. It was a fixed idou among th-m 
that Italy was Republican by nature, and no jiei'ver.-.un 
of history or ethnology was too gross or too absurd t* 
be used by them as a support for this theory. The adu d 
facta, both of the past and of the present, have never failed 
to contradict it. The so-called Republics of early days w ci u 
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in truth iftoatly And when tho question came 

to Hit; proof in mu* own generation whether Italy should 
l>o uuited and frond I»y I he Republican or tho monarchical 
party, tho failure of the fonner was complete and miserable. 
JSveiy attempt, bi whatever part of Italy, to achieve either 
national unity or lord independence on a Republican t>asis 
failed utterly. Oqe Stale only, the old monarchical State 
of Piedmont, bad the p f *wer in itself, and the attraction for 
the other States of tho lVninMifn, to carry through to the 
‘©ml tho work of anti uniting the wholo country. 

At the present muuicu!, among the masses of tho 
people of Italy, f»i one who knows or cares who is 
in office in Rome, there are a hundred to whom tho House 
of Savoy and those who represent it are symbols of 
all the politics that interest them. The present King of 
Italy inherits much of the well-earned popularity of his 
father, and the Q^een is undoubtedly the most popular 
person in the kingdom, llut in the circumstances of a newly- 
formed country, personal accidents would have hut little 
effect if the general feeling of the nation were not 
monarchical. 

Parliamentary government in Italy, as in most European 
countries, has been to a great extent framed on the English 
model. It. has been naturally looked at in England from a 
similar point of \ iow . The Right and the Left in a foreign 
Chamber have been supposed to stand lor something 
analogous to the tun historic parties nhich ha\o divided 
the House of t-ummons during the last two centuries. ,Sn 
strong has liven the influence of tins analogy that the 
Right in tho Italian Chamber still passes among halt- 
informed people i3 a stationary or retrograde party. 
The truth is tit.it such a ]Mity in Italy is only to 
he found among the Oleticahs who, for reasons well 
known to themselves and others, have thought it wise 
to hold thfir hands, and take fur the pres. i*l no active anil 
pi enounced pari: iu national politics. Rut, putting aside 
this section of Italian politicians, nearly tho whole of them j 
me such would bo described in England as Libeials. Jn ! 
England, too, the distinctive names which mark off the two ! 
paths have become such that thinking people are accus- 
tomed now to um? them merely as labels, and are looking 
•out for now names which may correctly describe the real 
differences which the old names have ceased to express. 
Among Italians the disintegration of parlies lias gone much 
further. There exists now publicly in Italy neither a 
Liberal nor a Conservative parly. Nearly all who sit 
in I ho Chamber arc what we should call Liberals; nearly 
all whom wo should call Conservatives or miction- 
abstain from politics, at least overtly, almost en- 
tirely. The ianks of those who think tho political and 
Mvittl movement of tho last century a mistake, and who 
wish to reverse it, are not only growing thinner and thinner, 
but they are not even represented in Parliamentary life. 
All in the Italian Chamber are nominally for progress, 
needful reform, peace, retrenchment, and tho like. There is 
no gieat question of principle or of public policy which 
tdiould induce a man to Mb on ouo bench in the Chamber 


the Ministries of other countries to which his despatches 
were addressed. The rivalry for leadership between hftn- 
self and Signor IVepbetjw, and tho rivalry between sub- 
ordinate members of the Left for places in the Cabinets 
severally presided over by them, have beeu the keynotes of 
Italian politics during the last eight years. These mutual 
joalousies threatened at last to make Parliamentary govern^ 
meut impossible in Ttaly. Cabinet after Cabinet was 
formed only to crumble to pieces at the end of *wfbw 
months ; Minister after Minister took office only to be 
supplanted before he had time to learn his duties. 
Tho Left, which two geueral elections had confirmed 
in office, was .split up into discordant factions ; the 
Right was in a minority both in tho Chamber and in 
the country; and the Clericals, whose open participation 
in ]>olitics would at once have desired the situation, 
still for the most part abstained from voting. Under 
these circumstance^ Signor Deprktls took what seems to 
have been the bc>t course both for himself and for the 
country. He set foith a programme, moderato in internal 
and national in foreign politics, by which lie hoped to unite 
tho majority of reasonable men on all sides of the Chamber. 
Tho members of the Right, to whom a return to office was 
for tho present impossible, and to whom the demoralization 
of Parliamentary life in Italy had long W»n a scandal, 
accepted the overture.-* of Signor Dewhtis, and a coalition 
was thus formed, containing the Right, tlm Centre, and a 
large part of the Left. The parly in opposition, not in- 
cluded in the new coalition and consisting of about one-fifth 
of the wholo. Chamber, was led by Signori Oajrojli, Crjbpi, 
and Njcwkra. 

So fur all promised well. For n time, at least, it seemed 
as if a party were established, united by common principles, 
and not merely by personal interests. Last May, however, 
dissensions broke out within the Cabinet, and two Ministers, 
Signori lUc'CAin nt and Zswbdklt.t, both members of tho 
Left, resigned their office-. The loss of I he latter was espe- 
cially lclt on account ho* h of the numlier and tho respecta- 
bility of the group of deputies whom he leads. The result 
is that Signor Dmtari-., unco the leader of the Left, is now 
dependent for support mu members of the Right and Centre. 
Of the party which owe followed him, about fifty only 
have retained their allegiance, lie can himself hardly 
complain. He passed the fiist quarter of a century of his 
Parliamentary life m systematic opposition to whatever 
Government was in power, opposing oven such measures 
as the ( Yitm-au expedition, whi< h won for Piedmont her place 
among European Powers, and paved the way for the events 
which Irairdormed Piedmont into Italy. And sineo 1S76, 
when his party fic.- t came into office, lie has allied himself 
turn by turn with oath and every group of which it is cora- 
jKxsod. It is obv ion- that tho majority which he now com- 
mands, though still strong iu point of numbers, cannot 
under Mich ciix amstaru.es command any great moral 
authority throughout, the country. What moral authority 
it possesses is due, not to him personally, bat to tho in- 
fluence enjoyed by his now allies and old antagonists — tho 


rather than on another. The reason which forms groups and 
ni ranges parties is simply a question of persons. 

At the head of the present Italian Government is Signor 
DmiLTtA. He may bo said to bo tho one man of ability 
and character capable for tho moment of leading and uni- 
ting the various sections of tho party which now governs 
Italy. His career has beeif curious. Ilo was in old 
days a Radical of the Radicals. Ilo has, 211 his official 
position, made himself hateful to tho ultra -Radicals by 
tho real with which he has put down their demon- 
strations, and (on travelled their policy. Since March 
1876, when the Right, which so long t governed Italy, foil 
from office, the first post in tho Cabinet has alternated 
between him and tfignor Caikolt. The latter, personally 
honest and respected, has been tried l>oth as leader of his 
pariy and as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in both 
jtorilions has been found wanting? Indeed ho would never 
have attained to either but for tho honour which he and his 
family justly won in the struggle for Italian independence. 
It was as the survivor of three brothers who had devoted 
themselves to the national cause, and not as a man who 
hod hh own any statesmanlike qualities, that ho was lifted 
into, rather than attained, tho high positions which 
he has held. Experience has shown his unfitness 
for them, and he is now in hopeless opposition to his 
former colleagues. As Minister of Foreign Affairs his 
ignorance of the political situation of Europe was the 
theme of general merriment in. Rome, and doubtless also in 


survivors and successors of tho party oiice led by Cavour. 
It is due also in part to the brill weaker moral authority 
of a party in which men such as Signori Citisi'i and Nico- 
TfiitA a 1x3 among the leaders. More recently tho bands which 
unite the majority w hich supports Signor Depretis have been 
subjected to a sevcic st rain, undone which presses with special 
force on his most patriotic and trustworthy followers. A 
Bill hits been introduced into tho Chamber dealing with 
University education in Italy, which is of such a character 
that the Clerical organs have welcomed it with enthusiasm. 
Its author, Signor Baccellt, the Minister of Publfb Instruc- 
tion, who has, from being a supporter of Papal Infallibility, 
become nominally a Radical, and is still suspected, not with- 
out reason, of a secret affection for his first political loves or 
interests, has engaged tho Cabinet to support him. When 
a voto involving confidence in Signor Baccelli came before 
the Chamber last December, tho Government indeed obtained 
a majority ; but nearly half- of its usual supporters refused 
to vote. It is under such circumstances that the Italian 
Parliament meets again after the Christmas rocess. 


CABS AND CABMEN, \ 

H OW little does civilization know of her most accom- 
plished servants — her cabmen! The cabman of 
London, the cocker of Paris, is, like thrgfrndqlier of Venice, 
a mystery. It is universally admitted by poets and novelists 
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that the apparently festive and ]igl.:»heni‘ted gondolier keeps 
in his bosom dark secrets of potion and crime. So does 
the otherwise genial Corfu's of Puis, at least according to a 
writer whose novels (in the Petit Journal) seem to bo ad- 
dressed chiefly to the drivers of fwefts. One seldom reads 
man^v pages of these realistic annals before coming to a 
crime committed in a cab, or to a criminal fleeing from 
justice in one JUicrc, while justice (in tho person of 
M. Pitfnorcmc) is after him, like a sleuthhonnd, in another 
Jiacr <*. f Has innocent maidenhood to be kidnapped and reft 
from her dear ones, the cab and the cabman are once more 
employed, and the heiress is decoyed into the wrong 
vehfoli. The Parisian cabman's life, it appears, is an ex- 
citing and even remunerative one. fie is constantly in 
receipt of pourboins varying from live to five hundred 
francs, which are showered on him by heroes, villains, 
detectives, damsels in distress by every one, in fact-, who is 
in a terrible hurry. 

London, liko Paris, has her my Series, and the cabman is 
one of them. One likes lo think of him as one of the 
secret agents of civil ization, like tho- doctor and the lawyer. 
He knows, or rather one ol‘ his class may bo surmised to 
know, what became of that naval ottuser who once drove 
away from Jenny n Street in a hansom, and never was ' 
heard of again. ITo knows, or no man knows', what became j 
of tho parcel of engravings which disappeared in a cab ; 
some yearn ago. On this romantic view of the cabman, as | 
of one who sees tho night-side of London and the seamy ! 
side of human nature, it is pleasant to dwell. Put this 
docs not, on the whole, Appear to be the aspect of the 
question which the cabman himself best loves to contem- 
plate. Tie broods (when he docs brood) over matters of 
lares and (in a mathematical humour) cm radii % on admis- 
sion to railway-stations, ‘on the “Amalgamated Assoem- 
“ lion,” and on the kindness, fairness, thoughtfulness, and 
“ impartiality” of Sir Wiu.iw. H aucuv rt. While the 

cabman mu&os on these qualities his heart burns, and 
be expresses himself (not at all badly either) in J he 
Hackney Carriage Guardian. The very first number 
of this monthly periodical lies before ns. There is some- 
thing hopeful and attractive in first numbers. This parti- 
cular specimen throws a deluge of light on the ways and 
wants of that familiar figure who guides the wobbling 
hansom or perches on the 1 k»x of the dawdling four- 
wheeler. lie, too, is a man and a journalist. 

The II acinic y Carriage Guardian. No. I., begins with a 
review of the past year, a view tinged with the pessimism 
ofSruopEMiArKR and Hartmann. What strikes a cabman 
most, in the gloomy records of the paM,, is the “ fiendishness 
“ most difficult to understand ” of the Fenians. These 
miscreants, it is true, diiectcd their dynamite, not 
against cabs, but against the. -Metropolitan Railway. 
But tho cabman is too magnanimous not to feel fnr 
a rival mode cf conveyance in distress. Another source of 
sorrow to tho cabman is the reflection that “ luqmblican- 
“ ism is gaining ground among the lower classes,” and, 
along with Republicanism, dissatisfaction. The cabman, 
though loyal, is himself dissatisfied, especially with the pros- 
pects of his own profession. “ Tho cab t ratio lms been in a 
“ terribly depressed condition.” This seems strange, os wo 
hud a fine summer, a line autumn, and the towu was espe- 
cially crowded with the multitudes of human beings who 
thought they could amuse themselves by going to the 
Fisheries Exhibition. All these things were fuvoural do to the 
cab-drivil!^ industry, u nevertheless the pinch was felt more 
44 severely than In former years.” The truth seems to be, 
according to the organ of cabmen, that we have too many 
cabs. 44 Competition has increased to such an enormous 
“ extent lately that not only bm e the proprietors and driven* 
“ of cabs had great difficulty in obtaining a living,” hut that 
the streets are inconveniently crowded with licensed vehicles. 
Tlie supply of cabs exceeds the demand, though it is almost 
impossible to get a cab to drive to u station at half-past nine 
in the morning. If there are far too many cabs, why are 
tho ricketty, useless, old boxes not driven out of the market 
by competition ? And if competition be so eager, why are 
ca$ty so hard t*> find at certain, by no means very early, 
hours? Why, again, does not a cabman who promises 
to call . fpr you at a given time and place invariably 
appear at his tryst? AH this does not look ft& if com- 

S titionVoro so excessively fierre. Nor, it must be con- 
wed, dp cabmen show any slavish desire to win the 
custom by elegant flattery, us perhaps they might do if 
competition were very active and times very bed. Times 
wem to be made stui worse by an 44 Amalgamated Cab 


u Drivers' Association,” of which on* journuUbt dui.- not 
approve. 44 Wc could no longer stand by and w tho 
44 Amalgamated Association, a *6ciety comprising lu.t a 
u small .section of the drivers, speaking in tho name of tho 
44 trade.” On the other hand, and. by $uy of oousulali**n, 
the Home Secretary, under- whose gentle sway tho culm n» 
dwells, is noted, as we have seen, for bis “ kindu^-s, Ihir- 
“ ness, thoughtfulness, and impartiality,” and ‘S™ fact, the 
pillar of the cabman's hopes. 

An important problem in connexion with cabs is propos'd 
for solution by a writer in tho Hackney Carriage Goardia.i, 
44 Why do Cab Companies almost invariably foil? ” Why 
do almost all Companies almost invariably fail ? is a 
riddle the saddened shareholder ^frequently puls to himself. 
The answer to the wider conundrum could ouly be found iu 
a general view” of man in his cosmic relations. The failure of 
Cab < Companies offers a mote limited range to eonj«*cturo. 
There was a Company some years ago which offeiod ini- 
proved cabs and civil cabmen. Tho latter were pud by 
little cheques or tickets which the Company weio prepared 
to sell to the public. At the end of the day's work 
the driver gave up his cheques to an official of tho Coin- 
puny, received his wages, ami was free from euro. Wiiut 
could be a wiser arrangement? But the Company did 
not succeed. 14 This great .stupid public, ” as Tiw* kerav 
culled it (and Plato used Language still less compli- 
mentary), would tike no interest, in the matter. The 
public, hailed the first cab it met, good ot bad. Tho public 
could not be troubled to buy the little hooks of cheques. 
Tho public paid the Company *« drive* s in ready money, 
which the drivers devoted to relieving their own prftut© 
necessities. 8o the Hackney Carriage (.'.a a Lina declares, and 
then is suddenly smitten with a scruple of conscience. Did all 
these tilings really happen, or are they only wluit- would have 
happened if tho Company had tried the experiment? Have we 
been reading myth, or parable, or history 1 Tim Gnnrdimi is 
not sure. Of one thing we may be ecru in. The sy stem of 
little cheques would have fared no better than the stem of 
little coloured (lags, devised by an ingenious Home {Secre- 
tary in days gone by. It is the great stupid public that 
stands in the way of all attempts to help it. We are 
always in a hurry, we cannot be troubled b> stop and under- 
stand things j we are maddened by oflicinl rules and regula- 
tions like tho mystic laws governing cabs at Parisian rail- 
way stations. The Guardian gives a rather cynic.il amount 
of tho lives and death* of ('ah Companies. It uppiurs 
that, none of the employed believe in their permanence, 
and, therefore, make (or rather steal) hay, and corn too, 
while the sun shines. Philanthropy has dabbled in cab- 
sharrs, and, as usual, the business has only paid after %i tho 
44 philanthropic element had been withdrawn.” As a rule, 
it seems, promoters of Cab Companies overestimate tho pio- 
fits and underestimate) the expenses. But so do nil men 
everywhere. Frokably it is difficult to see me tho very strict 
surveillance noedod by a trade so casual and rhutu iting ns 
cab-driving. 

Socially cabmen appear, as represented in their new 
journal, to l*a a genial set. of men greatly addicted to eourio 
and sentimental melodies. If their win's nro really tho 
result of over- com petition, there seems no hope for thqm 
till Mr. Hvnpman’s new Cloud Cuckoo Town conics down 
from the air, apparelled liko a bride, and altogether free 
from the trammels of human existence and tho law* of 
hunmu society. 


TITE PRUSSIAN DERATE ON DIRECT TAXUTuN. 

flTHE general debate on the fiscjvl proposals of tho 
-1. Government has not only l jeon tho liveliest in which 
the Prussian Parliament 4ms indulged during its present 
session ; but it has possessed a greater general interest thin 
any other. The details of the Bills have of course only a 
local importance, but the principles on which they were 
discussed arc far-reaching, uiul the position adopted by the 
various i Kir tics is worthy of notice, on account of tho light 
it tli raws on tho present- condition of public, opinion, and 
tho forecast it therefore permits as to the. spirit in which 
Prince Bismarck's larger measured are likt 1 y to bo re- 
ceived by the IMohstag and tho country generally. On 
the whole, the debate must have been reassuring to the 
advocates of tho Chancellor's policy. 

It will be remembered that the object of tho Govern- 
mental scheme is to readjust direct taxation so as to 
render it Ices oppressive to tho poor, and its substance, if 
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w liii'li tun have but a snrdl interest 
(!»•■ point * which ga\e rise to no serious 
' itvd a** follows. It is proposed to 
.I! iiieoin»\s earned by personal exertion 
i ( » 500/. a year ; tho-r below (tol. are 


to he exempted ah 1 1 ei : U10 impost- will then begin at 1, 
and givulunlly j i m ■ i.» ; per rent., at wliirli point it is to 
remain slaliunary in order tu supply I ho loss thus caused 
to the revenue » d;>' y i- to be imposed on the in ten st of 
serin it ie- ; Iw-gmnh.g at i- per cent. on incomes of 30 1. 
derived from th:. - mm 1 . .md inn casing to 2 per cent, on 
incomes of more :!' *:• 5.W. a vi.ir. Then* are several ex- 
emptions from r.»- t» a.- in the case of widows and 
01 plants uf Mnall i»-; ' i 1 , to whieh we need not refer. 

When the im» 1 ■ I -n to impose this new duty was first 
snori'inrcd in ihu r*:». n h fioui the Throne the Liberal 
p;i]M''-s p* erl"d p 1 ■•mately, and almost uhiiniinously, that 
in> .su/h plan e.mid !■- ■veil considered, unless new burdens 
wore at the same line J.iid on the great landed proprietor. 
We [Minted on? ;< ‘ 1 he tune that, in the opinion of the 
jn as ints and coui-ify gentlemen of Prussia, the new tax 
v.:;se partial rnir« - "fa distinct wrong; their own capital 
which is in\ d ie. their es-lates has long been, made to 
font shale to (I. • evpfiL'vi of i ho State, while that of their 
neighbours w!m i , ve h night shares in hanking, railway, or 
iniinsg (,‘on.jMue. !. been exempt. On this point, their 
argem.-iits luw 1 «* % : .<> .'hong Unit no single member of 

the Opposll V'U \e:. # d to dispute them, and the only 

alUid'»:is made t • 1 jr»*at principle** which was so loudly 

mh.inced only f - - * v.ivks ago caino from the t Vniservativo 
lu-n* l.e>, f ,, oiu wine* 1 v.'*iul ei after number dial longed t ho 
Oppi^ilion Id di.‘.< '*• the point on which i*s organs 111 the 
piv- had been :i.» e!,.»ju*-uf. In the Liheial leaders 

. imp'y ded..n d that th.*\ v.cie not respoir-i) ic for the n«*wv- 
p:*pf - of tin U' pa 1 1 v 

On tiu* other haif’ , new ohj.*.‘i ions to li.o proposal of the 
Minis?! rs have hem made winch ,m* rivtuiidy worth;, of 
attention. Tie vh'd.- system of election to Pa rli unirm., as 
well ns to the muni- ip.d council?- in the complied ted Gonsti- 
tu 4 ion of IVu 1.1. dej 1 *.d»- on ilm cW* system, which 
is determined hy tin* amount of the din el. taxes pah l by 
the ni( iul its of • *;ieh ( i *. AiO those who arc exempted 
from tho Income i > \ t > hi* deprived of their votes? Accord- 
ing 1 a the 1 1 »* «» v <*r 1 !»i t , on.-tii uliou it. should bo so; hut 
tin* debate showed •b*i l r » patty i-- willing to draw the neces- 
sary conclusion fi .->•»» the old c-nslitul tonal premisses. IS one 
drains to di-enfi 'in In a.- the pooler cl a. -os of the present 
eleelovat" ; and the Mud -ter wont so far as In -ny that if the 
Special Pimuuit* '.mid disio\er h'OttiT guarantees than 
t.boM* contain* *d in the Pill against t.hi.> dnnuer. the tSuvrrn- 
ment would lie piepru. d noi only l-o consider hut. to accopt- 
t-heiil. J>i‘. \VlM>Tu:>jiiT w,.s dr.uhtless logically in I he right 
when he nrgued til i' lead to liniveisal riifliagc; 

but p diLicfs .ire not always logical. 

Again, it i- gei-ci illy Mippo-ed that the new duty will 
somewhat more than ewer tin* deficit created hv the redue* 
tion in the Income -tux. \ n the surplus to ho lufr. in tlio 
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Catholic Cliurdi uilhnls it an opportunity whieh no other 
Parliamentary parly p' assesses ot becoming f\cquaiuted with 
the real wants and wishes of the poor, and this lends its 
opinion on social ipie^t ions an unusual weight. With Urn 
exception of Dr. Ui.icittNsCERuKR, its leaders have* on 
the present nun- ion warmly weleomed the principle 
of the Ministerial measure ; their only compUrfltts, is 
that it luis not been more fully cm Tied ouL t fhey propbso 
to apply tlie increasing scale to inccunes of more than 500/., 
and to devote any surplus the new duty may yield to the 
relief of the local tab's. A graduated Income-tax *h«s so 
often been advnrulcd by »Socia lists that it is in general re- 
garded wit h a w holeMinae tear by more sober politicly) s, as 
it might u^ed with fatal results for the purposo of 
effecting 0 redistribution of property. There is, however, 
hut little danger that any Prussian Minister should enter- 
tain, or any Pni.s.-ian Parliament sanction, communistic 
vagaries ; and the present Government would probubly find 
no great difficulty in consoling itself if it wore compelled by 
Parliamentary procure to adopt this part of the Clerical 
scheme. It is, however, strongly disinclined to permit* li 
possible surplus to he tied up in anyway. Unless it makes 
some concession on this point, it is not unlikely that the 
measure may bo lost. It will doubtless be considerably 
modi Him! before it fiom the Committee to which in 

I has been consigned. 

* In spite of the great energy and pugnacity of Dr. 
j itirnTKR’.s spoedi, the dflmie shows that the Liberals arc 
profoundly discouraged. Jf this arises from a. consciousne.*?.- 
j that the social reforms proposed by the Government- are 
j popular in the country it will pmhahU nlfect- their action 
j m th<! finjjmal a.> v eil as in the iVusMan l'arliament, 
i though they still possess a majority in the former body; 
and in that case Jq ince Ui^lmkK uid find little difficulty 
in passing his lusurauce l'iill. That many details of the 
measure, on which we comimMited ia*-t week, will lx^ modi- 
fied lieforo it become- law is certain ; in its present form it 
prolesseh to be only a draft. Put public opinion, in ho fai 
as it has hitheito iieer- expressed, is, i n tho whole, fnvour- 
ahle to flic prim iples m* which h is founded; and among 
the speakeis who have iai.-ed the nu»;-t serious object ions to 
certain provision" of the Act, both in the Economic Council, 
which lias just been opmmd, ajul the Chambers of Commerce 
which ha\u already taken the t «ov« mtucnfal proponal into 
consideration, there were many w ho declared that, in sj)iii* 
of their di-like to cm tain pms ut* it. they would ratliei 
accept than reject the inoasuie before them as it stood if 
that vein tho only eboiio open to then,. It is, therefore, 
not impvol»ahlc that the t 'n nv ixun-V social jx/iiry may 
! have a fair trial, and that th ■ \\ i 3 1 of tho Kmoekoii may ho 
i fulfilled. He is known to have long de.-ued that a soriou--* 
odbrt to mil ig.it u the -uftmng.- of tlie jv>or might he tho 
1 crowning labon** of hi.- long ami £>loiions career. 
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jjand of the Mim.’liy 1 .' The Gc.ntiv. and all the Liberal 
?;»*oup- j-r'Iuse to con>**nt to this. The Lihruils desiio to 
follow t-hn Engle!-, system of nctcniiining the rate of I ho 
impost from y«\u to year. 'Phe Government ohjeets that 
Ibis would ivmh:r th" c^tahlisum cut either of a Stale or a 
family budget far i; 010 difficult than it 1ms hitherto l*cen ; 
and, when reirernher tho complications intioduccd hy 
the fry s* cm o\‘ graduation, it cannot he denieil that thorr* 
is sorn+j force in t ! i a objection, in so far, at bust, as tho 
State i-: concerned. Thf* incon\enienco might, uf course, he 
overcome; but t* 11 -ay inconvenienco for a State means an 
increase of its expenditure, and at present thrift is tho 
fashiou in Prussia. 

There can l»e i,o d >uht that thj tux has been the source, 
of great- suffering to those whoso income fine? not exceed 
bo*, a year. Pa pi r- before the llou.-o showed, ,md 
tho Minister called ."tienth»n to tho fact., 1 -hat it lias only 
been collected by of 30 . 1,000 summonses and 40,000 

dibtrniuLs upon goods. Vei it was repeatedly asserted 
ibuing the debut* that the local rates me still more 
oppressive. Thu;, a • e estimated 011 tlie basis of t he Income- 
tax ; but in the smaller towns, where there* are few wealthy 
inbidiitRut-s, ii i:-, impossible to exempt the [wor from them. 
It. Was gener/Jly admitted hv tlm Mipportcrs of the pro- 
posed reform that a remedy' should be nought t-o this evil 
also. 

The mast remarkable feat me in the debate was tho posi- 
tion ftdntitril hv the Gent re. Tlie organization of tho Unman 


j AST wc*k v. n deMiihfvl tin* nutuve of tho exits from 
-J theatic-, -i Ti<l di cl a red tii.it tin* public knowledge of 
the scant inesn of the exits we.* the real cause of panic. A 
week has net pax-ed without justifying our remarks, though 
| happily them was no real danger and tho panic caused no 
mortal harm. A pantomime was being played in the 
Public Hall at Wrexham, which was thus converted into a 
theatre for the moment. During the hurlcquinuijp the cry 
of “Fire!” was luised. Tho exits, according to some 
jepoi is (the clause is suppressed in others), “ wero none too 
“ m:my, ,, and cons< qur-ntly a panic, and a perilous panic, 
seized the audience. Tim performers and Rome men who 
kept their heads in the confusion prevented the audience 
from crushing each oilan to death in the usual fashion. 
Them wene no worse results than berious shocks to 
11 nervous syMems. bruised limbs, and destruction of pro- 
u pert v. M 'I'hese me tho consequences of a state of alarm, 
j natural, not to say certain, in the circuuistances. 

-T ' 

MADAGASCAR. 

I ^lkk' latest news from Madagascar more than confirms 
- tlie suspicions excited by tho first telegrams. We have 
now detailed accounks of the operations pf tho French 
squadron on the coast, and they prove beyond all question 
of a doubt that Admiral Oslibkr is carrying out the 

nolle v of mere d^.s (.ruction lie 0*1 in t>v hi a 
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Ships under his command cruise round the coast of the 
island, and shell towns from which no shot is ever 
fired at them. As it must. Jm sufficiently obvious tbiu, 
military measures of this hind are not calculated to 
do much harm to the Ho\as, it must be supposed 
thftVJJie French undertake them lor some purpose other 
tliafu the subjection of the native enemies; What that 
purpose is can be easily discovered, 'Hi© possesion of a 
part of a Madngasi.ir, or men of the whole, would weern 
comparatively worthier t.> Fivnelmiejn mile*,* they had a 
fairly good chance of bring t.lw_* only people to make money 
out of it. As a preliminary step to clearing the inland of all 
foreigners, it is a practical measure which cun at least do no 
harm to cause them all possible los^ during the couns&uf the 
war. Firing with shells nt unfortified tow ns containing nothing 
of any value to be destroyed which is not the property of 
neutrals, and generally of Englishmen, js a most effectual 
way of df»ing this. And the work is not. done 'only on the 
coast. From the letters of colonists who have been driven 
Old;, it appears th.a. the plantations which hud been begun 
to* be made by British subjects towards the interior have 
been destroyed in a waul on fashion. The buildings 
and machinery have been scattered by gunpowder, and 
the fields laid waste, it had been foicri.cn' all alongth.it 
ft war unrlcrt-iken in the spirit rf ,i. S', nek Exchange 
speculator of doubtful morality fi.r tin* avowed purpose of 
making a good thing out of a colonial exploitation would 
inflict these misfortunes on ncunuls, and it will continue to 
do so as long as if buds. There is no n\id«*!n , »* that all this 
mischief is the work of the French alone. Indeed it is 
more than probable that- the greater part of it has IxVn 
done by tho JTova 3 , but the Fi»»wh arc to a great extent 
indirectly res]HUisible for it. A F.iimpf-au Bower which 
undertakes military operations against a. barbarous enemy 
must be. prepared to find that he acts according to liis nature. 
Tim morediso) derly part of t be 1 1 ova forces draw no distinction 
between one kind of foreigner and a no! Jut, but simply re- 
venge themselves on all alike. 1 1 v. as the inoral duty of 
France to Heo that, and to undertake, the war with forces 
enough to protect unarmed jn uiviK and bring it to a 
speedy decision. 

There seems no immodiat prospect of putting an 
end to this so-called war. If the news sent to Europe is 
to bo trusted, tho negotiations lately undurinkni have come 
to nothing, because the French ins.^t on establishing a pro- 
tectorate over all Madagascar, and are claiming a right of 
controlling the foreign relations of the Hova<. The native 
Government may not unreasonably conclude that the most- 
disastrous war could scarcely go foil her to deprive them of 
their independence, and that the present state of things is 
preferable. Tlus llnvaa can aibud to con; inm* lighting, 
or at least standing ready u> figlp T , mar the coast for an 
indefinite period. They are no;- likely to feel siiiously 
frightened until th»*y are threatened with :u iiml in 
vasion by a force strong cimugli u> force its a, ay to the 
capital. In till probability the Ambassadors who ha\e 
lately returned from Europe learnt enough to be able 
to av&uro their countrymen that, no such imnsiou is 
probable for tho present. Nobody doubts that a properly 
or&anizcvl French expedition, under a vigorous officer, it mid 
forco itawny easily enough (o Antanamniio, ami the Jfovas 
perhaps least of all. It is, however, very doubtful whether 
Franco would be inclined to incur the heavy expense. That 
also tho Hovas, no doubt, know v\ ell enough, and they are per- 
fectly justified in hoping to tire out l heir enemy until ho is 
content to accept a round sum of money as an excuse for 
taking himself rdf. If tho question were w holly between 
ilio liovus and tho French, if might be left to drag itself 
along until it eamo to a round sum of money, which is 
always to be mot somewhere in the diplomacy of the Third 
Republic. As far, howetor, as material J int crests are con- 
cerned we are far more after tori Jby war than either of the 
principals. A Considerable number of British sub jout-s are 
being ruined by it, and it js certainly not too soon to ask 
whether something effectual cannot be done for their pjntec- 
tion. A neutral is exacted to take his chance of loss from 
th&toinfortuneB of tho country in which he is set tied in Europe. 
An Englishman w^o had been ruined by the war of 1866 
would have had no excuse for in. siting that his native Govern- 
ment .should demand compensation for him from Prussia or 
Austria.* In Europe, however, the risks. can be calculate}. 
It Is tolerably «sure that no harm will be done except for a 
deliberate military purpose ; but in harWrous countries that 
fa Wpl tho case. Neutrals who belong to European Stales* 
aTiojf therefore, entitled to tm exceptional degree ‘ of pro- 


lection from their own Government, and to e.xpi*it 
a civilized belligerent should give them smw* vi-mio/ 
against mere outrage. In Mmlaga^"vr the iivili/,,-l \ Hi. 
gercut is aiding on tho prim ipKs of his b:ulm-oua euuiiw 
It Would, perhaps, produce :> wholesome t-fh et, and it w ,nM 
most nssuicdly not appear any of zeal on tlic put of 

tho English Government, it' it. uyuv to ask tho French to act 
up to their professions, and to make it dearly undeu* m-i 
it the same time that, in »a.se*of non compliance, it v. «;uM 
itr< If tdl-.c n.e.i^ures f » r the protection of lb* snijeefs. 


I . 


BOXING .AND SPA UK ISO. 

j T would be vnm to pretend that tbe art of self-defence — to lim- 
its old-fashioned inuiiu— Las sullbred no injury hv tho sui^ 
prciuioii of prize-fights. A hit tic with (he bare fists Imtween men 
carefully trained mul prepared fur the biuin<fe& is no fes* neecfts'iry t*» 
determine their relative fuerits as boxers, than a race is to teat the 
pretensions of two race-horse.-**, or a course after a Imre to settb 
which is tho better of two greyhounds. Jf in oilhtrof theae latte** 
cases it should become impossible or illegal to apply the natural 
and obvious test, im doubt various expedients might be devised for 
arriving at u decision, ripmi. strength, and activity may all bn 
exhibited in different ways beaded by racing and coursing; and mv 
ex pern-nerd judge may often be able to pick out the bettor of two 
animals without actually pilling them against one another. But 
in> all such trials there is lacking tbe chief element which lends 
excitement to competitions, and which makes victory most pFn- 
surable and decisive. The palm is .warded, not by actual tiinm'esl 
■superiority m u content fought out to fha end. but by the viodict. 
of man, who by his nature is nf fallible judirment. The, >i»nu 
tiling may be said of modern boxing, which ri the mere shadow 
and semblance of what it was formerly. Fifty years ago spun lug 
with the. gloves was reguidod chiefly as n means to an end, Tlu> 
teacher of it instructed his pupil, not with a a jew of enablcur him 
to use the gin ve prettily, but 1 <<w to use hit tin 1 with rnr^t el'.tct. 
The critic looking on at un encounter in Bendigo's rooms estimated 
the value of each blow, not ut all by the ellt-ct it had when deli- 
vered with tlu> gloved tUt, but by tun client it would have pvo- 
duced if the. glove had not been there. Sparring was then tho 
mere science underlying the more practical art iF pug;V.v.:i. It 
bus now usurped both titles, and is considered uio.m ofuu .»•» the 
end limn ns the menu*. Now and then, is true, wo f.ud a 
man going to learn boxing because he thinks ‘‘it may bn 
useful to him in a street roW " ; but the taT Locate r 1 . ?j .if 
those who ii'uv take, lessons do s » purely with ihu de«i ro of ev.vl- 
ling in competitjous with t!u* gloves. Half the men who win 
moat honour.* and prizes in these competitions have never ^tiucl: 
a blow with the bare fist since they were at Kun d, and are iHth* 
likely to do a-j till the day of thri'- den fa. Aivordi:.g’v the 
ftpi'ctators at an u^ault of unxis, wbiidi is now tint favourite 
occasion for a display of pugilistic s(i« mv, i.. try to imagine 

what each blow W'juld he like if the glov- Wi«s o!i‘ wheo it \v«ft 
ih-livored. 'J'lioy count t!io liifs. not for vJ. 1 * ;h**y n j pr> lut 
t*>r wliat they are ; ami thus often a l<»ud-<» auding ship with the 
half-open gbue i« npjdaudod a rnest ? t ■ 1 1 . . • _r trolv*, while t i>« 
neat •• uppcr-uil," which would toll t»* ) tun* more hctvdy ti a 
real battle, passes comparatively uuuotii'.J and pu-sildy mus-uu 
except by a few. Thus there «;■<» now tw • wJ.oilv difleivnt i^pe.us 
in which the art. may be regarded ; but whir hover of these js 
cl; Often, it will appear that boxing, whether as a sriem'*) or tin -ut, 
ban been ftevsrely injured b) llm extinction of piufwftional lighting. 
For, in the tir^t place, it is no longer worth a man s while, what- 
ever Ida .station may be. to devWc the whole of his time to attain- 
imr proticiencv in it. In the dnjs* of Torn r v\hh and ileml.ti., V 
et eii of Keenan and Tom Savers, men gifted with tho requidt* 
phuhpio and jdueh miirlvt safely abandon tho hamUcmft for widen 
they had been designed in order to perfect ihom&clvrjin the know- 
ledge of 44 u])pcr-cuU n and “ cross-co unters, * and such- like ciy*- 
tevies, in the tussurancc tliat while young ih.*y would be trained 
and made much of at other peopVs e::pvn ■*>, mid when old would 
earn at least a fair livelihood by teaching the same tactic* »»» 
their junior*?. In tbeso tiuns there is no re'taotiablo prospect tlr;; 
000 man in a hundred, however muscular and con rngeous, will !»• 
able to earn a tolerable livelihood either by distinguishing him.s. h 
as a seientitij performur wilh the gloves or bv becoming a u p*\»- 
fesaor *’ of the art. Hence, wlJere a dozen m«u became occompli^ied 
pugilists a century ftgo, rad one will now !>d ii bis 

to acquire the powers of nerve, th»* qnicknv * 1 01 e\.*, oml 
of limb which goto make up a oomph Jo of the sei- i;c*‘ 

Without, those niontors who Inve. them. elv^*» d"im battle hi ■* the 
ring,” and who in earlier days taught all aspirant'' to aurdei r tad 
professional bouemrs, it is inipii^iblu that the art it-ulf .‘■l.ouM 
not deteriorate. To this drtv the nacce^fnl f.*n;hcr. 

are those who luivo once beeu prize-liga-'e^ ; r.nd, :h tbe mimImts 
of such men rapidly diminish, so due* >hc •'h.iucc of leainmg m 
good school become more and more rajv. It would, of 0 m**, b»’ 
absurd iu this enlightened age to express anything like regr.-t that 
this should bo so, If any baibariaus still c\js: who iuutgiro that 
pugilism bad anything to command it, il.cy ku-p tin iv 01 imoi'S to 
themselves when they are wise. But :t a*, j!! bo admitted that tor 
those who jneivly desire to learn the still lnwf d an uf M 8 ^.u M ngi’ 
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there i g some vexation in the th night that they (ran only be taught ' than the disaltliug «f >i man in football by some accident arising 
by counterfeit boxers trained in u new and inferior school. It out or the inevitable roughness of the game. 

would be aiumying to a soldi -r i*» find that his course of instrue- It has b^n the object, not only of the magistrate* who have to 
lion was fekrtciu'il out by the winners in military tournaments for dffil with alleged l! br< aches of the peace” but also of most re-- 
Jack of men who bad, any experience on tho field of battle. spcctablo atblclio clubs to aacortain as far as may be the true 

Another thing whi< h «t iper.it ft to the liLvouragoinvut of this boundary between sparring and move doubtful sorts of boxing, and 
amusement, oven regarded in that one of its form* to which the to encourage the one while setting their faces against the other, 
hnmaoitari.m;* foist object, i* die fact that no one knows exactly The amateurs who manage our aimual English com petition®' -and 
what sort ol pugilism is or is not illegal. To illustrate the Ui Hi- mure especially t how wlu preside over the competitions for the 
cullv it is li’W-Ntrv to detiuo rather precisely what forms of (Queens Wry prizes, li.ue always endeavoured strenuously to die* 
pugilism exist ; and llm would be much easier if the threw or courage anything like rough play. They do not absolutely dis- 
Jour words de.-* idling them were used each in one particular qualify a in , 'iii who :a obviously playing to “knock out” bis 
me aning, instead of being Applied indiscriminately, as some of opponent, but they warn him that their verdict will not bo earned 

them kiv, 1o sewro! diiU-ivut thing-. Thus, if an engagement by mere lutrd hi' ling, imd, if ho persists in his violence, tboy 

wilh the b.nv ti ls were always described simply as “ lighting, * ? j rather stretch a pomi in favour of the man who resorts to flt> anon 
mnl r. -ver called “ boxing," ns it sometimes is now, there would tactics. Here, however, wo are brought to that most difficult 
be no difficulty «h to the name for that e.ort of pugilism which I part of the whole subject — What is tho truo principle upon 

i« mi «1 plainly illegal and criminal. Next in order to it comes 1 which to decide u spairing mutch? Now in half the contests 

the spf-ciiM Wt defined as a “glove light,” which, in its most which take place tin* candidates are in doubt as to how far their 
pei'i-ct dcieb'juiieni , resembles a prize-light in all respects save j performance id to be judged by tho telling force of each blow 
only tint glovca arc used and wrestling and holding are - delivered and how f,i r by the mere frequency with which they 
civ > illownl. It continues, round after round, with specified in- : hit their opponent. It may perhaps be rash to answer offhand' 
tevvr.ls, uuril om«» man or Ids second cries 4 ' Hold, enough * ; and 1 such a question as this, which is variously treated in different 

this i* fcel<i(u:i done till the. man has been “ punished '* almost ] schools and :» t rliO'.'iftit displays. Hut wo will nevertheless,' ttt 

na much its i! h.-> hod been engaged on the old-fash nui^d terms. J the risk of h-ing found fault with by ono set of judges or 
H i% not difficult to see that this specie* ol' encounter is as, nuothor, vetiimo to lay down a few rules which we believe to be 

fb'S-ning o r suppression as the prize-light properly so called. ' the true outs At auv rate wo mo fissured that they have the 

Tl.o objections urged against the one ajiply with nearly equal . approval of in mv ntnaiuurs who have tho greatest experience in 
force t) tbo other, and, accordingly, the mngistratis he turn • judging these m.dclie- h »th amongst their own claw and amongst 
who a the pfuticipulors in such conio-ta have been I roup lit professionals. The te»t of u good nmii is, then, certainly not to ho 
line not had much hesitation in pronouncing them ilbga'. A found in tho number of hits he scores. Otherwise a man who kept 
luiidi more irmiMoomo question arises when wo arrive at the flipping his ndvcrsiiiy with tho tips of his glove-fingera might 
jievt variety <.f boxing-match, in which, ostensibly at least, tin* ho nd judged a bettor perfoinior than one who planted every blow 
co ub.i Uinta do not go on till (me can go on no longer, but a full and fair on the spot aimed nt. A man who with rounded arm 
limit of time is ti.v *d, during which they are to <l» the best they and out-turned dhoa.* r.m in upon his antagonist, and, though met 
«•,»*«, and, if neither i.« linUhrd off before the «q?ecitiftd moment j with a diiecl hit in the face, managed to riposte with two luilf-arm 
nirheg, it l'ehto with the judges or umpire to declare which Jm** j blows, would at that rate bo hailed thu winner. This is clearly 
in* quit led hinifWf the best. It ta rmiui tost that this sort of trial j wrong; for tin* qualify of the blow ought to determine Us value, 
nny be h‘> arranged tw to differ liitlo more iln;u m name fimn the ' ami a straight “ Mi-hander " trom the shoulder given without a 
f'h>\e-tight. If the time allowed for it is long, and the breathing j return may fairly count twice as much as ono delivered in a 
time between each round limited to half a minute; if u in* j bungling way in a lund-to-hand scrimmage. Again, a man who 
fighting” b» not discouraged, and tho blows are cstim.itod nn rely stands liis ground and easily stops or eludes each attack isobvioualy 
by the damage they *aem to do, there would be some absurdity in ■ entitled io uiorc credit than one who is always running or jumping 
pronouncing it. lawful while men were being punished lot engaging ! about aud is “ all over ilie ring.” The reason is obvious; one of 
in plov e-tighta. On the other hand, the contest may lu? t*o 1 the two would, if the muicst ouniimed, soon wear out his own 
managed as to resemble much more closely what is usually called j strength, whereas the other, remaining fresh, would soon be able 
“ apnirinp." In this last the men ur«‘ not allowed to remain at clo^o j to “ go in mid finish nip the fidgety boxer. Another point that 
qu triers, but f cmirated whenever they got together uml begin in- j should be considered is *■ leading off.” To stand always on the 
fighting, ilnll arm blows delivered in a scrimmage are not j defensive and only rely upon “ countering " is not so much to a 
usually allowed to count; and tlm clumsy rouud-arm.d hir, even j mans credit as to commence thu attack ; and if the hits are equal 
though it does more harm to the recipient, is not esteemed so ! the prize ought to h? awarded to the man who is seen to have 
highly a* a at might Hit made correctly from the shoulder. The ! done the most woik in attacking. Hut perhaps the point which 
attitude ani Action of each ruan nro taken into account ; and, in I a good judge most cau- fully olnorvea an«l a bad one most disre- 
bhorl, the whole affair is an exhibition of skill aud ssdenee rather i gards is that. science which is known as “ timingr.” A blow r which 
than of brute force. j meets n man a-* b^ coiue» forward 1ms usually more effect than 

We have thus four different species of encounter, of which the | two which strike him u» he is standing quite still, or four which 
fiTNt two -lighting and glove-lighting — are clearly prohibited; I overtake him as lie is drawing back. Now the art of timing 
and the last - -sparring properly so cslleu— bus n<«t yet been La booed depends partly upon so delivering the blow that it meets nn ad- 
b\ the most eager magisterial exponent of modern morality. He- vancing foe, tfiougii it nUi>Uas to do with the quickness of aight 
tween the two extremes cornea that which we have elected to call which perceives when an enemy is uncovered for a fraction of 
14 boxing,” which has at various times, and according to its various a second. It is obvious that the-e mutters ought to bo regarded 
developments, been allowed or disallowed. Hero it is extremely by a judge in arriving at his decision, 

difficult, if not impossible, to fix the exact limit between what is Enough lias been t-aid to show how much more thore is to be 
lawful end what is not. The question must bo left to a large ex- noted in judging these matches than the vulgar herd suppose. Tha 
tent to the appreciation of those who have to expound the law ; same reasons which make the office of iudge so arduous make it 
and a score of circumstances, which may seem unimportant, must also necessary to tho making of a good boxer that he should have 
assist them in determining whether the boxers «ro engaged in had long and cm cful practice with a variety of opponents. It is 
sporvir.g or in a (lionised light. It is n »t possible to draw n hard for these reasons thnt boxing never has been and never can be so 
and fast line between sparring aid fighting in tho same way as it nearly reduced ti the condition of an exact science as fencing ot 
is between fencing and small-sword play, or between single-stick single-stick. It mu>t, however, b© admitted that a great advance 
mid the use of the brmd-sword, and that chiefly for two reasons, has been made of late years towards thus u precising 99 tho methods 
Fiist, the glove does not by any means completely deaden the of attack and defence ; nod it would be unfair to omit mention of 
force of the blow— not nearly so much fo as does the substitution the treatise in which this result bus boon successfully aimed at. 
of n foil for a rapier or a stick for a broadnwovd ; and secondly, “ Prolessor” Dooelly, who, if we mistake not, qualified himself in the 
size, m.d move especially winy lit, count for far more in sparring most orthodox way to be a teacher of boxing, has spent much time 
th.m io fencing <>r .single- .itick. The result of this is that even in and mi us in elaborating the science as a science, lie obtained photo- 
a match conducted under the beet rules n man of weak physique graphs from life illustrat ing the exact attitudes in which tnen should 
is Apt to bo u knocked out of tune ” by a more robust though less find themselves at various stages in the act of hitting and guard- 
skilful Adversary. It is, and mu*t hIwmjs be, u rule that in order ing, And added them to the verbal directions given in his book, 
to win his heat a rnnu most stand ug for a certain time — generally By this means “cross-counters,” in oil their various forms, oro 
ten minutes with some few intervals— in front of the other. It understood Hi a glance. The proper position of tho bead, foot, and 
follows, therefore, that if by a seven? blow he is rendered in- body in executing each movement is described with almost as 
sensible, he cannot fulfil tho conditions, and tin* other man carries much exactitude as it is by a fencing-master; and the' side-step — 
oil the verdict, not because be hft* in the opinion ot the judges most puzzling of all tactics to i£ beginner — ceases to be a mystery 
done but because his opponent has retired from the held as quickly as the 11 trois- temps” when explained by a dancing- 
through inability to conform to the rules. This i* no doubt a master. *It must, moreover, be confessed that there are qevenu 
seldom objection to the matches in which it is wished to en- other “ professors ” still living who keep up the best unwiStteti 
courage scimr*' nthev than heavy hitting; but it may be ob- traditioin of their art. As for amateurs, there waa perhaps never 
served <lid, when a man hmi devoted auy careful At ten r ion to a greater desire auiongat them to learn sparring than there is 
his training, and also has that quick no«s of eye and jiuJgincnt now. The prolWionai element has been discouraged, as Afore* 
of distance which is part of the qualifications of a scwntitic said, firstly by ihe ruin of the “P.tt,,” and, Secondly, by the 
boxer, hu is very unlikely to be thus put ho*i de combat,. Accord- absurd decisions which Jiavo been given as to legitimate And un- 
ingly the case is not really much more common amongst the first lawful matches. But, if the boutidary-lltie feM^'the two cksesa 
flight of emateura thuu would be the spraining of a foot iu fencing of encounter were once made out, m it mgk% be without real 
or a wrist in broad-swonl play ; certainly it is much more rare difficulty, there need be Tib reason why all ckUM of the com* 
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munity should not be allowed to engage in an amusement long 
peculiarly popular in this country. The only thing that U re- 
quired to keep alive that amusement is that the supporters of it 
should keep “ spanin^ " entirely separate from boxing or lighting, 
and so prevent it from degenerating into what the moralists of the 
age have resolved to characterise as “ brutality /' 

fir* 


THE NAVY. 

rpnE warnings of those who endeavour to unk^ Englishmen 
A realise the naval weakness of their country art* us mlly treated 
with a«placid consistency which certainly appears to be elective. 
They are, generally speaking, either ignored altogether or met by 
the meagre statements, free from any tiresome detail, showing 
that everything is for the best in the best of all possible navies, 
which olficials are always ready to make and Englishmen ap- 
parently always ready to accept. To attacks in the House of 
Commons some reply must of course be made; but any nonsense 
is thought good enough for an answer to a naval critic, them 
being a happy certainty that his complaints will awaken small 
eebb in the country. To attacks made outside the House of 
Commons an official or semi-official reply is rarely given, whatever 
the position and authority of the assailants may be, full reliance 
being commonly placed at Whitehall on whnt may be termed either 
the complete apathy of the public or its complete confidence in 
Lord Northbrook and Sir T. Braasey and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
and in their power of greatly increasing the strength of the navy 
without increasing expenditure. That this is, from a political 
point of view, the host system to adhere to; that it is difficult to 
overrate the general indifference ; and that complete silence is the 
best answer to criticisms, however well supported by farts and 
figures, seams undeniable ; but even the calmest officials cannot 
always maintain their absolute trust in the apathy of the public, 
and sometimes there is a departure from the excellent system of 
mutism, which, for the sake of official peace of miud, ought never 
to be abandoned. Occasionally the Admiralty does attempt, in no 
very open or ingenuous manner, to answer the attacks of critics 
outside the Huu.se. Twice within the last twelve months this has 
been done, and the result has been singular, a> in each case the 
result of the lengthy and confused defence has been to strengthen 
the case of the assailants. To show bow much it has been 
strengthened, and what the nature of these remarkable replies lias 
been, it is necessary to give a short retrosjiect. 

Just a year ago Sir Edward Heed adure«sed a powerful letter ' 
to the Times in which he contended that the principle followed ! 
by First Lords and Chancellors of the Exchequer of limiting the j 
annual expenditure of the navy to something between ten and ; 
eleven millions sterling was only maintained by the steady, j 
deliberate, and continued reduction of our naval strength, inns- I 
much as the charges for half-pay. pensions, and for non-effcctive 
sendees generally were continually on the increase, and encroached 
more and more etery year on effective expenditure. As Sir K. 
Koed is an ardent liberal and a supporter of the present Go- 
vernment, his strictures could hardly be said to bo due to that 
party feeling which the present Ministers, with due regard for 
tlusir own past, so justly condemn, but nevertheless his letter 
remained unanswered, though, if he nad been wholly or partially 
wrong in his main facts, it would have been extremely easy to 
have set him right. Some months later, however, the repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty had perforce to speak, as, although 
newspaper attacks can be ignored, it is not unfortunately at present 
allowable to ask for votes in the House of Commons without 
giving some sort of explanation and without making some sort of 
answer \o critics. In the debate on the Estimates in May last 
Sir Thomas Brassey, who was followed by Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, strove to show that, in first-class ships built and 
buildings our navy was greatly superior to that of France. 
To prove this he made no detailed comparison, but gave totals 
merely, taking the very fallacious test of displacement tonnage. 
Aa hie appeared to bt) under the impression that three times 
8,500 was%2>2QO, his figures, which were scarcely reconcilable 
with those given in his own book, could hardly be thought 
much of except, perhaps, by the higher mathematicians ; and 
they were practically demolished by Captain Price, R.N., the 
member for Deronport, who, in a letter to the Times, carefully 
compared thickness, of plating and power of guns in English and 
French ships, and allowed that at the end of the year the French 
would be ahead of us. No answer was made to his letter, at 
least, for a long While; and in like manner silence was for a 
time deemed the best reply to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas 
By moods, who fully compared the French ironclads of modern 
construction with ours, and showed that the French were rapidly 
up to us, and were almost certain to pass us soon. Here, 



car E. Bead, if statements were wrong or statistics 
rj^mioua, it . would hate been very easy to correct them; but, 
no far as we are aware, no attempt waa made to do this, and 
the Admiral’s Criticisms thus received the strongest confirmation. 
Some Am after, their appearance, however, silence waa at last 
brofesnahdan gnawer gmm to the assailants of the Admiralty 
Jtfc October last the Twm published a long seafe 
gffimal aitkde on the vtat of the Loras of the Admiralty to 
the writer prefaced hie account of what was 
wy interesting one, we may obeem— byan 


attempt to exculpate the Board, pointing out discrtq.mcii* be- 
tween the views of thviv critic# and repeating Sir T. BrasaeyY 
statement*. What the vindication was worth it was m>t Then, 
«nd certainly i# not. now, necessary to inquire, as at. i!,<j 
end of it the author very obligingly admitted, the whole of 
the opponent's case. lie said *tbat the Admiralty deserved 
some credit for not refurbishing obsokdo vessels, but for pre- 
ferring “ to de Vote the bulk of their limited resources to push- 
ing forward the construction of ironclad* capable of meeting on 
equal, if not superior, terms the ironclad navy of France/* Now 
even the Premier himself could hardly attempt to show that thi# 
was anything but a plain admission that there was great danger of 
the French ironclad navy surpassing ours, which was precisely 
what the alarmists had so* long and so steadily maintained without 
receiving any satisfactory response. 

So much for the first attempt to defend the Admiralty. It 
admitted that the French were abreast, or perhaps ahead of us, 
and admitted by implication that the Board had not money enough, 
thereby showing that Sir E. Heed was perfectly right in wbat be 
had said at the beginning of the year. The second attempt at 
vindication, which was of much later date, was scarcely mom 
fortunate. On the 2nd of the present month the Times published 
another long semi-official article, in which much trouble was taken 
to show that there had been lately a considerable increase in con- 
struction, and specially in the construction of armour-plated ship*. 
In one extraordinary sentence the writer directly contradicted his 
own assertion ; but'this was apparently a slip of the pen, and it 
may be allowed that he was not unauccesslul in hi* attempt to 
prove that there bad Wen more activity during the last three yearn 
than there had been before ; but, if atl hi* facts are taken for 
granted, the strictures of tins alarmists Are in no way weakened. 
It seems very difficult for those who speak on the Government 
side in this matter to look n t it from any other than a 
party point of view. Their best auswer to any demon* 
strutiou of our naval weakness is to show that when Mr. 
W. H. Smith wits in power we were weaker still. Even 
to political opponents tins is a doubtful reply { but to those 
who look at the question frocu a national point of view - that is to 
say, to all who interest themselves iti the subject, and are not 
carried away by party spirit — praise of Lord Northbrook’s doings, 
as compared with those of bis predecessor, is about as interesting a# 
iv discussion respecting the merits of Lord St. Vincent’s administra- 
tion would be. W hat is gravely stated, and to all appearance proved, 
is that the English navy is not so strong, compared with other 
navies, and notably with the French, as it should be, and that no 
such strenuous effort* us are required arc being mad* 1 to give it the 
strength it ought to possess. To answer that the present Board is 
not so supine us another Board has been is a mere appeal to party 
feeling, which is altogether wide of the main issue. When this 
lino of defence is for a moment departed from, and an attempt 
made to reply to those who speak of the feebleness of our on* 
safeguard against invasion, futilities and claptrap are all that can 
be offered. At the conclusion of the article above mentioned the 
writer endeavours to show that there is no ground for apprehension, 
and os the best proof lie can give, quotea the words with which 
Sir T. llrassey was good enough to reassure Englishmen in a 
speech he made at Liverpool two years ago. The abie historian of 
ironclads then said; — “We maybe calm and confident because 
wo know our inherent strength. If the resource* of our private 
yards were utilized, as they would lie in cm of necessity, we 
know what the result would b,\ Setting aside tbe dockyards, 
united Europe could do nothing in comparison with our 
private industrial establishments. The mercantile marine 
is the backbone of the navy.” Every public man has 
occasionally to talk non.seuse, and 011 this occasion Sir 
T. Brassey wo* submitting to this inevitable necessity aivl 
talking arrant nonsense such as the most serious politicians cannot 
always avoid ; and it can hardly be suppoeed that he meant Iris 
word* to be taken seriously. No doubt the resources of our private 
yards could be utili sed if, with a^khoughtful regard for our interest, 
a foreign Power were to give us two or throe years* notice of its 
intention to declare war — but not otherwise. * To *av that tbe 
mercantile marine U the bac kbone of the navy is as true as it 
would lie to say that boatmen are the backbone of the 
mercantile marine. Never were sailor* of the Koyal Navy 
more separated from * merchant seamen than they are now, 
and never, unfortunately, was skill in handling sail# of so 
little account a* now. Whnt are required for warships are men 
who thoroughly know how to work gun 3 of all kind*, not men who 
can merely set or take in sail. Tbe Naval Reserve might render 
good service in war, but thu Ordinary merchant seaman would, in 
many cases, not be of much more use on board a man-of-war than a 
Kentish hovoller would bo on board a sen-going vessel. As to armed 
merchant ships, it can only bo said that it is by no means certain 
that they would not 1 m promptly, sunt to tho bottom. It is true 
that, in March lost, there were, out of 4,000 merchant steamers of 
Ido tons and upwards, 3 00 vessel* capable of remaining afloat with 
one compartment full of water, but perhaps even these specially 
strong snip* would not be much use in warfare, os any but a very 
clumsy adversary would probably succeed in piercing two compart- 
ments, and in destroying very rapidly a portion of the backbone of the 
navy. Before using this unhappy expression, which hns been so 
unhappily relied on, Sir T. Brassey would have done well to hare 
I referred to the memorandum issued by Mr. Baraaby in October ififio 
j respecting the unfitness of merchant ship* for war purposes, and 
j to tire old experiments on the effect of shot on iron ships to which 
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Admiral of the l"Ie».-r Sr 'Ihe.-nas HyummU has so aptly drawn 
attention. 

The second attempt t> •!«*«! ml the prei^nt Board of the 
Admiralty was then in m>» way wore succc.-sful than the first had 
Wen. Our writer, r...vi»-«l away by an inv-hdibhj spirit of 
candour, had t<> ndike rui DtJmNdnn which was 1iit.ul to his whole 
argument ; the other hud t" r—airt to second-hand claptrap. This 
week indeed the published an alarmist article which 

Characteristic-all \ cnnii:' 1 ! with a sneer at Alarmists. Thn 

extreme weaknc--. of r!i» j tunv.'-v-* which have l»e/*n given through 
the press to the critics of the naval policy of the Government is, 
to say the least, a strung nrud' of the justice of their censures ; 
Tbut . if even this B n«,t thought auflicient by tho>« who sec in the 
use of the word alarmist »n answer to every thin?, there is, as it 
happens, at this nioun-nt proof Vet more positive and absolute, 
proof which conns from tangible fact. of the inMiHirieury of our 
naval sinimniciile. J*or some time past the behaviour of the 
French in the far la-*? h.is not hepn of a. pacific nature, and, to 
aid them in riming out ‘p* rations which a re r.ot calculated to 
promote peace and goodwill, they have a very strong sfiuadrou in 
t 'hineso water-*. Wc h:.\e.ti^wt p>iulod out when previously treating 
thi» subject, hut a v ry fcclili one, although wo Iui\e enormous 
interests, infinitely gi erter than those of the French, tu piotuct in 
(.’Lina; amt if unph n.-ut diliiculties arose and Adminl ('ourkot. 
Thought lit to ltd i?i the spirit of the late Admiial Iherro, who 
showed m> c-e ulywh.it French nfiiecra think of English na\;d 
power, ho ini'jht onh.r the BritUh >liip£s to withdraw, with the 
certainty uf til !•• to -ink them if his otder v\a> not complied 

with, l-.ir the v.cjikm -s of the licet where ft Mrong Heel is so 
sorely r.c'd' d tin u- c.m k*» Imt oin* ri-n-i-n utter inability to send 
more ships or men ; and in face of tbi-. grave met. i! can hardly bo 
contended l*v any one who is not a slave in party ti-rduj or to a 
few catchvords and phrase*. that our slreugdi is w hat it should 
bo, ord that the complaint'* which have teen made respecting the I 
Jia\al oolley ffW p'lmced ,iro unfounded ami dm* to mere nervous 
apprehension w hit h Er Jtehmen may justly di=v -gaid. 


t\u: nn> r.r.hiiu.sT 

rruir, roirung of Fo.ing Tabmn'i b:m been r oh.brated bv hirnsGt 
-1. v.iih .iiUpeH!'.;.^ ;cu{ by the daily pap- !•■* with a «.*umoiis 
amount of /oijtinwr.y. Nut imdi.-t>., ite-olcgum-, travellers. ‘ 
dvH'toM, nod oMief t*iu,i:*ait pommages lm»* t nteicd the li-ts, nod ■ 
we have many divcr-panf ma mints of the .'mima.l, souk uwrtinL, 
that he an albino, miu.c that lie i* h l.pcy, some, that he is 

nothing in paili' nVr, and others that, ho is a cod. a knight, a 
Kin/, or \\ n*r\ ■adinary elephant. The 1 trill 1 * li public is attracted 
by the MthycT. NV.tur.il history is popular in England at any j 
time, nwjj.p p*»- ibiy l » t! e pivudeiit love of -port . A n elephant 
with real in- l K v him mt l». tm seen fi»r >oni«‘ ye../.*?, liven if 

lit; had not V i-n -u ui.ucc*d ns white, thn Dmna-se stranger would 
hu\c 1 j»vu vi-n*«l <-n l!..- account. But when we hear that ill ' 
addition to h'w i:: I,- i.,< has two JbiddhUt pre*^;.;, that li’rn 
altcrnlaiits lVd'l ia tie u* -.'Virus tho prcei jiL lhaT “work is 
woiship, ’ jnal when, iu unditiun. wc nru ii»!ri*md tluit a white ! 
elephant Ji<id not b«* win;.* t iU «.\cr, but is quite as much \cne- 
rated if Jie i.- piektM. r «» is\ to undeisjaod tie* cvcitcment 
which draw tlx- !. i . \» r\ d..\ to visit, the Z*>. 'h^ical ( iftldelirf | 
in spile of tii. we.it h* *' . 

It !ipp , *ai*fi tiom Mi. t-'.i.l l» .Vs bonk* on Ti mph x twrf JUrphnuf *, 
which bn.s umdo its upp* .‘M.i.e in tin* nick if time, that real 
nlbinos are •iometinp*-* di-o wend, ilouotonl} saw one in Siam, 
but was nlh.wtd to nu.kc a dr. twin/ of it in Cuburs. It. resembles 1 
nothincfso much os a white [.i/. The in is certainly rot white, 
Hither pink or hnrvn, hut ah err the jirohlc of tic* hack, so to speak, . 
is a row ot w liito IniT-ib.s. ami a hi-rii.jrof the same chnrar.<Rr 1 

, adorns l!ie tail. Ml*. l»o/k .-:iy\ ^ Were I to describe him as | 

whtfy I should lay uiw'lf open itk 1 he cliav^" of cohmr-blindncsH ; ■ 
blit he w a quite :r.i allmai, the whole k»dvbcir«r of a palo roddi-li- 
brown colour, with a lew ic-d uhiie hairs* on the back. The iris 
of the eye, iL« ndmir of which is hold In be u t«*?t of an 
albino, wee n pale Naples yi'lliiw.** How very dilVerejit Mr. 

1 hi r mi mV elepmrit h may be judged from ills? accmnit. *riven of 
bim by Mr. hahiiar.no Squire, who writes to the p* jieis that j 
Tonn^ Talon urr is sullen njr from a di.-eitse know*u as “ b-uco- i 

derma J V-u 11 ilisc.i.-e,’' that is dialiupi.isle d from a “ com- 1 

plnintf’ weinjr the. pufici t does not sulh*r in m.v wav irom 
it, while he chan/ts colour like a chameleon, and Lciiiir, in 
the human subjeci, at h n-t. u-u»lR a nejrro, bi lies the wiybiV 
nlvmt th«' Kthiopion and Jos skin. M The iiulhidual allcctud with I 
lencodcnna is not bmn n»/ f il«* acquires lbs w hitcneH.** jrmdimlly, : 
til*8t in spots, (hen in l.«\o»pa*cIic* f endinjr whli either entire white- | 
iw^s like t!i:it of an albino, or el»". nOcr two or three year*-, 

with sudden and complain recovery. I low disappointing it must, 
ho to a neuTO, after ppeudin? two or tlncn years buoy c/1 up wifh 
the hope of turnin/ a* pale as a European, to find himself 
rclap-inj*' into his pn.-tiiifi durkne#! 

If Toui)^ Tabuing, then. is n<;« an albino, or conpcn it ally piebald, 
it. is possible that, after ho him adorned Mr. JJartmrnV straw for a 
fow ywt*t b»ji may bci i.n-'y as other elephants, and prcr-.,nl a pule 
ftiOB BO longer to the admiring gaze of the visitor. Hut the Tito** 
Of Wednesday present - another i ml still more disappointing* view 
o&the cast*. i\lr. ( P. Sanderson, who is thoroughly well qualified 
fc> give au opinioDj since be is ^uponntemleut of Government 


Elephant -Catching Operations in Bengal, thinks >fr. Barimro has 
been gulled. Mi*. Sanderson it at iwmu with Mr. Bock, ife 
tolls uh that Mr. Ikirnum Las not got a whito elephant, 41 for 
the sulficienl. reupon that auoh an auitbal docs not exist/ 
As to -India and Burmak Mr. Sanderson V authority ia supreme 
ntnl eoncln^ivo ; hut tli*s testimony of another correspondent of 
the Timex assert ike existence of at leiiRt biscmt-coloured 
elephants in Bnningaiia, n remote region of Chinese Tfthtary. 
lie goes on to dc rrihe a boast which Innl 4< light bine eyos, m 
conjunction with a s.in»ly colour of the hairs of the body and a 
somewhat lights r-colomvd skin than ordinary/ This may have 
been an albino like that which Mr. Bock figures. But albinos 
and jiicd elephants .-coni to be of no special value in India, Her 
Majesty the Emprcvs is nowhere described as “Lady of the- 
White Elephant,” and Mr. Sanderson thinks that Mr. Baraum 
might have bought one. with much more extensive blotches for 
about 15 ;o/. at ikiecn, near Calcutta. Nevertheless, our own, 
and still more the American, public may Jlock to see an animal 
which i«- reported to be a “divinity M at homo, just as they Hocked 
to see a black man in Melbury lload because be had been a king 
in his own country, and ns the Americans mob an English 
duke. Even on tills point., however, there is controversy. Mr. 
Mavis, Mr. Ikirnum s agent, “never came across an elephant so- 
lid! of notion*, 1 ' and the same mav be said of the people who Jnmv 
written letters about him, Amuding to nn anonymous corre- 
spondent of the J'jtw, it is a c.ninpk‘to mi&Uiko to suppose tlut 
a white 1 li-pbini is ever worshipped. 44 White in 8inm is an 
emblem of royalty." White elephants, morcoier, are exceed- 
ingly raie. Tic* writer finds fault with Mr. Bock in par- 
ticular on the subject, but, though Mr. Bock describes the re- 
ception and •* h:»]>ti'in ” of a white elephant, he does not ennunit 
himsejf very dLtmctJy to tiny assertion of bis divinity. I'he 
arguments which draw a comparison between Buddhism »ml 
liomanism are a little unfortunate. Every one knows that, lira 
worship ot idol.-* i- no part of J$uddhistie religion, but it is equally 
true that many, if not mo>t, Bmldhisls wovslnp the supposed iu- 
carDuthiiis of their founder, whether in the form of the Grand 
Lnnwi or />f a white elephant. The Romanist reiicdun may riot 
inculcate idolatry, though s/uno misguided [icople sav it doc-., hut 
nobody c.sn dmy that, i rnngcM «jo worshipped by thousands of 
Roman Gat holies, it isea.-yto niake a quibble about wm ship 
ami vi-m T-ati.-n, but it remains :i ((nibble afliT all. The same 
waiter di-cniic*« the crenumv of naming a new white elephant 
by puhiug its r/hu'* on a pii-co of sugar-cane to bo swallowed by 
the animal, and Mr. Bock gives us the exact, inscription in one- 
c*i c c which he w ltnc^cd. it, was : - u Plira Sawet Sakouhi Wiuo- 
phat hke mlnin di.it visute/ and a good d»*al more, which reminds 
us that tli** King of Lilliput was named “ Golbn.-to Mouiarcn 
Evl.iine G uidilu Shelia Mully UJly Guc.” 


<;ri:iosinE8 of suimoxologv. 

V MOXO ile* many sioriea told to iiluM.rnte the canny reservo- 
- uf as wc arc Mirry to he oblig'd to call him — the retiring 
Bi-lmp uf t ‘iic.-tcv tla- K I iowiug is not iho least rbnruiTerEtic. A 
1-Van wim-c tin-ologi/ .d opinions were matter of dispute bad been 
pleaching billin' hvi in (lie (^athcdral, and the sermon was pm- 
iiuiinccd l»v some of 1 he la urers to Lm 4 ‘ nit her High r and by ottiers 
to Imi “ rather i.ow. ’ 'j'hn Bi-ihoji, on being asked for bis own 
judgment, rcplii d, “ I thought it was rather long.” That is no 
doubt a charge whuli may bn preferred ngainst many sermon^- 
both lliudi un-1 but length after all is a relative term, and 

whether a sermon is t»»» » long depends 11 good deal oil its intrinsic 
quality, and partly*' on tin: conditions of its delivery'. It makes a. 
dilleivnce, for iimisiiictf, whether it comes at the end of a long 
service, or without any aich accompauirnent, and it makes a still 
greater difiV.vwv whether tlio pr«ivher is, kiv, Canon Liddon, or 
soino raw counBy curate. It would iniwcver on the wliole be 0 . 
great, relief to tho.-.c who have to li.-.ten to them if the only or th& 
worst fault chargeable on sermons was being too long or ten 
short. A little book on Modern Breaching by Mr. Mnhafly, 
noticed a y car or two ago in on r columns, would alone serve to dispel 
so pleasant an illushm, nor could any greater initnumtyrfrom faults 
ol* valium* kind.-: he r« iu-- mrtbly claimed lor the ancient than for the 
modern pulpit, though the prevalent- faults arc not, of rnursn, 
exactly the «amo in c\erv ago. It vvas Bftid of a certain Eton 
Fellow of a former generation, who.su name we omit., though wd 
arc not aware that be has any surviving representatives, 

I >i«l:iciie, dry, declamatory, duH, 

Ilursar . hellwivs like ahull. . % “ 

IlnlncFs. it must be admitted, like excessive length, which often, 
goes with it, W a failing terribly common among pro^tera of 
every ngi», anti a failing which Js temhly hard to h«ar. T»t. 
ncii bar w dnlnc-s tin* worst of the ills which chureh f gohig 
Ih'sh i* heir to. Jt i-j possible to eaoapo being dull by Ix^nkcuot 
interesting but pretentteutf, and a preacher*— or indeed 
of any kind— who is pretentious is very apt to become absurd, fte 
need not necessarily b* a foul, in tho senea of Iteing ajiriply uauitol- 
ligvnt, 1 hough be is of course in on* ecus© a fool, wbotein bis 
xuuimer of speech L.-wniyoth him. ThiV again k A sorl of -folly 
by no nienim peculiar to anjr period or oho CMthtryv but rt hat 
special uiamferftatinna at pftrtteftlar times and ocoiBiotl^ 

ally in one country or ttiiothty' what may bo calfe4 ^th« illy; 
season- !f of preaching sets in with abnormal e^rv«dty^ Sttfch' % 
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Quarterly Jlniew justly represent* as a kum ol cmrieai i „„ , . . 

new version of Don Quixote; it wm tnxnddted *t the tiu» iuto ! or quibbling " ; and, lastly, “ Let thy »tyh? b* always pompoi,^ 
English under tl»e title of the History of ‘ ~ v ‘ ? 1 i? ' *'* " r ' 1 

Frinr Gerund de Coirtpnzas. We are afraid 
Gertmdio is not without his unconscious imitator* 
preachers both in former days and in our 



always profitable ^ to see b arrives as others s^e us/' such pulpit I Thus St. Matthew was the Historian 
■orators might with advantage study the idiosyncrasies of their j Evangelic. Hull ; St. Luke*, the 


Spanish prototype. And if they should be tempted to reply that 
their hearers applaud instead of hissing them, they may bo re- 
minded that Friar Gerunds maimer of preaching also was not only 
prevalqpt but popular in Spain, and that few, if any,, modern 
works have had a wider circulation in England than Mr. T upper's 
Proverbial Philosophy and the late I)r. Gumming V voluminous 
lucubrations on the Apocalypse. Laudari n laudato viro is an ex- 
cellent tiling, but there is high authority for assuming that 
prophets may prophesy falsely — or foolishly — albeit the people love 
to nave it so. 

So fierce was the storm of frightened indignation provoked by 
the author of Fray Gentndiu that not oven the* favour of that 
fiternest aud most uncompromising of all tribunal- of censorship, 

*h« Spanish Inquisition, could protect him from its violence. 

Dominicans, Franciscans, und secular clergy, generally at feud 
with one auot her, combined to memorialize* ilm King against a 
work which exposed the ministers of the Gospel and all religious 
Odors to vulgar contempt, and which tiny were assured could 
Jbavo no othor result than “ a relaxation, if not a subversion, of 
the national religion. 1 ” Accordingly for the s»ak*», of peace the 
book was suppressed. That the very fierce nr;* of these unit) tit 
ctrlrsiibm irat proved that it had dune its work, at least as fur as 
ignominious exposure was concerned. The cap lit toil “ the 
h end, toned forehead 11 on which it had been fixed too Well to V 1 
easily dropped, and umny a popular Fray ttojruudio must ha\c 
felt that his glory wa> departed. The hero of the tale is of course 
a fictitious character, hul the fiction was only too closely based on 
fact. His birthplace in described with much solemn elaboration of 
■detail ; and there is a very wonderful “ Dedication,’ 1 in what tho pro- 
fane would cairdog-Ltvtin — and of u kind where the doggioess i oft in- il<> <rt which tiiu 
much more conspicuous than tho Latinity— dhu supposed author of j "atvr to hU thick, 
which faulted*) to observe with unconscious irony thal ‘‘neither Cicero, i CJerundio 


Angel; Kt Mark, the 
ijjOUi I'Uii , »H( tuo most Divine lirurii ; r>t. John, tha 
Eagle of l*atmos : St. Jerome, the Purple of Bulan ; St. Ambrose, 
tho Honey comb of Doctors; and St. Gregory, tho Allegorical 
Thru. There is nothing new under th n suu, and Father Mayor’s 
idea of the vulgarity of citing proper names may bo illustrated bv 
a story told in tho idle of Charles Simeon. Ayoun^dfacipleof his 
at Cambridge had brought his first sermon to read to the great 
master before delivering it. It was ou the murmuring ot tho 
Israelites in the wilderness, And after some rather pompous 


platitudes proceeded, “ In the midst of all this tumult, Ibo eon of 
Amram stood unmoved.' 1 “ The who, Sir?” interrupted Simoon. 
•* Why, Sir,” replied hia pupil somowliat abashed, •* I meant 
Moses.” “Then, Sir,” thundered bis preceptor, “why caut 
you say M ot.es ? ” Foor Fray Gerundio was blessed with no equally 
discreet Mentor, and wa cannot wonder that the scholar of Father 
Prcdicador Mayor should have done ample justice, in tho sermon 
for St. Anne a Day quoted by his biographer, to the iunlructum ho 
had received : coiisido rations no less of reverence than of space again 
oblige uft to cut fdiurl the extract in the middle. 

Ann, a- wo nil know, wa* the unit tier of our Lady, und grave author* 
n tli nit thui «ln' cuiricd tin- im her womb twenty nunubV, “ Hie meuyis ne.itut 
td iW n ; :m<l others fold that s\u> Wept, M i'tnriws plnravit in ttoriem 1 ’ ; 
whence I infer that M.irv was» a jCabori^ 4 ‘ Kt gratia tjus t» in*: vacua non 
fait” Hut l«t the nr. U-*r attend to nrgni'ient. S. Ami vra* the mother of 
Mary, hut Man urn a the mother of Christ : t lieu-fore S. Ann ia the grand- 
mother of lhe*mo?fc Ilolv Trinity. Ft TrinituUm in v nil ait ruwremar. 1 * 
On llii •< uccomtt u»$li« ovMiruUMi in this her hoti-e, “ Hate nynUs men in 
s:»i itltnn su-nai." Ami what cun ho given thn«, O Ann. in retribution fi>r 
thy comp' miioim binefits? 44 Qwn/ ntnbunm JjnminnY ' 1 What para IM a 
can cxpriw my words* In the speaking tliy pr.iitf« ? 44 Lnutb ton/ In hue. 
lmnh.' % \ lion art that niysterimis net in whom* opatpie mealies remain 


nor Quintilian, nor Titus Li vi us, nor .Sallust, over wade such u; p r (V.’iVhi tc> "lasd*! 
thinft, or wevo ev.*r caimblo o r making it.” It i- o«t« indeed in j ", risiu ft ,’ h 

tho stylo ot tbo fourth-form boy who tmnslnlmr 4 the milky way | t i. ov <» n 

by nnlca iter . But of oil this, and a good deal morn in the first | 
volume of this history. Fray Gerundio might observe, like Tristram 
Shandy, “ I forgot all this time I am not vet born." Ho i: born 
however in tho course of the volume, and christened Gennulio, in 
memory of the circumstance that his father had iu his Achoolluy 
days once, and once only, ri*ou in hia class, by hU Miccossful 
handling of a gerund. I’liis father was a fanner, umt much given 
to showing hospitality, o-pccially to the clergy, und thin* his house 
■came to be frequented hv “ those of tho begging an<l uioaseuger 
kind, tho Sahatine [or {Saturday ] preachers, and those, who went 
about to preach iu the neighbouring market towns iu Lent and 
Advent. 1 ’ Those good men had an unfortunate habit of rehearsing 
thoir discourses in the parlour of the farmhouse, aud tho boy 
Gerund— who proved only too truly to be father to tho man —was 
fond of listening and then of imitating them. Their style of 
preaching, to judge from tbo citations gnen, appears to have been 
neither edifying nor intelligent, though it aimed, with doubtful 
success, at. feeing sensational, and succeeded, if the author may bo 
•orodited, in becoming extremely popular, The fallowing extract 
[tom « sermon for All Souls’ Day, which respect for sacred names 
compels us to curtail, may bo taken as a specimen 

Firo! fire! fire! The liouna is oil fire! bom** imo. that us orotic nis 
voeabitur. Xow, sexton, touch the loud-bounding In cy. abatis beau 

sonantibus, l)o it. so ; lor lo toll for tbo dead and to toll for lue is the* Kittue 
thing, as the jiiillrioui l'icinelus remarks: Lazarus ambits natter donut. 

Water, sire, water ! for the world is burning : yuis Habit capiti mo wjuam r* 
the intorlmeftl, gui rmnt in hoc mundo; Fagtiinu v, vt innudns cum non 
cognanU. But want do 1 6<*eV Alasp Chrifttians. ’fb*' sou is of the faithful 
are ia fianWe ! fnfcJvm anintue / and the voracifhV eh-mrnt fowli on 
flouring pitch. JReqkicscaiit in /wa:*, itl e$t y in pu't, nii VsUblu« explains it. 

If the leisure hours.of Oetundlo’s boyhood were enligb toued with 
disco urecs of this type, hi* direct education, at school was hardly 
more felicitous. His first master was posawed with a conviction 
that capitals or small letters should ^ used according to tho 
greatness or otherwise of tho t{ conception ? Viodica\ed. Hence e.y. 
a “ Leg of Beef’ must ha^e a large letter, Mid “ a leg of a lark ” 

A small ono; u Mountain H and “ luoneq 1 ’ were to be similaily 
distinguished ; and whereas “it is plain from Scripture that 
caoeheos wad A little tiny fellow, almost a dwarf,” w hile Zabulon 
and Zerobabol were “ their respective names must be 

epelt accordingly. Gerund io’e next preceptor had notions equally 
quart, though too queerneas wAs of *,*mbro recondite and perplex- 
ing^'kiud, and^ appears to have beau clue fiy derived from the 
current preaching of the day. At but the boy, who had been 
A scApograco . At school^ U persuaded to enter a religious noviciate 
by thepromwoof a merry Ttfe^fpr the* monastic discipTme^f the 
period in Spcfin woe in a aomowliat relaxed condition, to put it 


cuptlvut t*<i the /.illy li?li«s. *• Sinjt na< tn-,tn.v in nnuL" Thou fire that stone 
I over of*Ka<*!nJ /•rn-itrt in the Dsaiavcan field to 
44 Mulicr t o‘a miJu ay /am." 

wc are iuformed. p* 4 r.-t'VLTcd in this style of 
in jqfile of all remna-trimrv, which wiw 
hi* audience wvro lo?*t in admiration of 
moat \a!iant performance r — on much the 
wudp principle, nn douht, which lead.^ congregation* nearer home 
to find in “ th^ )jlo«^\l word Mesopotamia" no deep u som*ce of 
consolation. F.nglLh preacWw*, liow o\ v.r fiowery or podantic, do 
not usually interlard their discour-e* with scraps of irrelevant 
Latin, but there live- graven ou our nicinory th** i coord of « very 
y ouug preach' j r many years tejo at a parish cliurdi in Oxford, 
>vho hud Uam cnicrtaining nn exelusivciv pixir congregation on n 
week -flay evening with a highly-coloured picture of early Ghaioh 
history, drawn Ir-nn a strictly orthodox and Catholic standpoint, 
and had told then} inter alia how “ the blessed Athanasius rose as 
a burning light above the arid waste of Arian misbelief,” with 
much more to the .same cdl'cct, in a tongue not readily to be“ umier- 
Btauded of the people " who sit under hi* pulpit, An old woman 
however whs heard rapturously eM’laiminvr to her crony on tlu 
Steps of the church as they came out, “ Ah. but that was a Leavonly- 
miuded young man, to he sure.” Wo commend the example, 
together with Fray Gerundli's, to all pfqmhtr preachers of our own 
day, Anglican or other, with a respectful exhortation not to do 
likewise. It has been justly observed that “ nowhere fire I ho arts 
of eloquence so neco>sji'y and su tolling as with tho vulgar crowd,” 
and that precisely because “they want and nudmtaud only simple 
worxls ami plain apenking.’’ Froache.vs like Fray Gomodiu worn 
by no weans wrong in making n study of their aVt, but they w3ro 
fundamentally mistaken in iuia^iJiing that the perfoction of urt is 
to bo unnatural. The object of rhetoric, snored or secular, as 
Aristotle long ago pointed out, is ptn*Mi:irioii, nud for purpo^u of 
persuasion to avoid artilicialiry, inanmniMii, and extravagance, is a 
first condition of success. -!»■* t*t evi arc nrtem ; in the pulpit, ns 
ou the platform, that eloquence is alouo otlectivo which at least 
cun simulate simplicity: 
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IM V Jit'S S70A7S ME. 

rnilE opening of tho exhibition of M. Muueta works at tho 
-L Fcole dea Beaux Ails has, us might have beeu expected, 
given rise to a gicat deal of angry discussion, mid heaped fresh 
fuel on the embers of tho controversy concerning the “ peintres 
intrauaigeaiit.s.” Every jourmdist in Fario has declared himself 
■with more or less vehemence for ov against M. Manet and his 
school, and although wo kno# full well that ** there is a curso on 
whoso telle tli of things in Aklis,” we vrill add that iu a certain 
measure M. Manet’s posthumous exhibition has been potent to stir 
up dissension in tho “ Institut ” itself. In the meantime there hns 
been little or no thoughtful criticism on the subject, neither has there 
been any luck of the usual hideous jargou employed in such cases 
by professional art critics of tho baser sort. Technical terms torn 
quivering from their true signification hare been Hung relentlessly 
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upon the columns of the newspapers, while musical phraseology 
lias been so unsparingly drawn upon, that it would not astonish us 
wer*;W to light- upon an article describing 4< uu« uiagnitiquo 
obautiffe on cadmium 'di«W " or u tin panneau diVoratif en bituuie 
b&Uidl.” In the meanwhile the word 44 imprcssionisme ” has enjoyed a 
season of com punitive re*t. It has indeed, Wen played out long since, 
ftnd moreover has never recovered from the blow it received when the 
44 iihpre&doniste* ” themselves n* solved upon discarding it. Rut, 
although it is to all intents mid purposes dead ns far as Paris is 
.concerned, it has Wen resuscitated in London, where the average 
journalist employs it with an impressive recklessness calculated 
to make his French frl rr$ wail over their lost opportunities. 
This being the case, it lias seemed to us that it might prove in- 
teresting to some of our readers were we to plancu at the history 
of tho word and attempt to make the sense in which it has been 
used in the country in which it originated tolerably clear. To do 
this it will bo necessary to briefly consider the development of 
modern art and art criticism in France. 

Without going hack us far ns David, who may, broadly speaking, 
be termed the father of French art as it at present exists, wo may take 
the romantic movement n> our starting-point. Ingres uiid Dclucroix 
were in their widely different ways preaching the doctrine of truth- 
fulness to nature. Landscape can hardly be said to have existed 
as an art, and the study of at on spheric » 'fleet in painting figures 
out of doors wa* unknown. This came later, w hen Millet began to 
Apply the knowledge ho had acquired frmn patient study of the 
works of Poussin and of tho great J talma*, and got his pict mas per- 
sistently refused at tho Salon as his reward. M. Jules Dupre was 
coming into notice, and his pic tures, which seem to us to-day to be 
heavy, and wanting in sinceiity of effort, were held to bo inso- 
lently natural. Hut it was from England that the influence came 
that was destined to give lasting vitality to the modern school of 
French landscape. It ought to furnish matter fur lasting pride to 
nil .Englishmen who have any care for pure art to remember that 
the originators of the movement which produced such men ns 
Rousseau, Daubigny, and Corot were Cromc and Constable. We 
come now to Courbet, whose curly work - infinitely painstaking 
ami full of minute* detail, somewhat heavy in colour, and cha- 
racterized by ft vigorous insistence of line- -gave hardly any hint 
of the direction his talent waft to take at a later period. As far ns 
we have Won able to discover, it was when he ' x changed bis first 
manner of painting lor the looser method with w hush his name is 
commonly associated that the term impressionism* ” first came 
into use. As late as 1868 Thuophife (Juutfor, referring lo Courbet 
and his follower*, still speaks of 4 ‘ Vtvole rtf.iliste.” From the 
moment, that this baneful word saw the light it became a party 
cry-— a purpose for wliich it was eminently suited, us it might be 
mad o to mean almdst anything. To convey some notion of the 
manner in which it can be used in ii> best .sense, we cannot 
do better than attempt a description of a well-known picture 
of Courbet’s to which it ha« often been applied, both by admirers 
and detractors. This picture represents u forest scene in the 
•now. A few dead leaves stirred iuto tremulous motion by n 
passing breath of wind hang on the trees— -two startled deer raise 
their heads and gaze out of the background, it is a momentary 
aspect of nature taken in and judged by an exquisitely sensitive 
and highly-trained eye and transform] to ramus by a masterly 
hand, If this be 44 impressionisms," we run only say that it is 
evident that every great artist who ever lived has been an 44 im- 
pressioni«te.' , 

Considered in thi9 scribe, we have sometimes fancied that the 
term may satisfy’ one of the* most curious of the •* bourgeois* ” secret 
wants. Persons who possess no real feeling for or knowledge of 
Art expel fence a vague dissatisfaction before any work which con- 
tains iiiddun knowledgo ; they foe) in some indefinite way that 
they are “being done” and not getting their money ’a worth out of 
the show. This dissatisfaction finds au easy outlet nowadays 
through a solemn shake of the head and a remark to the effect that 
‘■Thin is s\ sad manifestation of 4 iinpressionisme.’” Should our 
surmise be correct, and we belief it. to be so, it follows that there 
are at this moment, “ do par le moods,” many people who would, 
if they dared to speak sincerely, declare the ceiling of the 
Si&tine Chapel to be tho work of an 44 impressioniste,” Of couise 
we leave out. of our calculation such man ellous incarnation* of the 
spirit of the 44 eterncl bourgeois ” as the person who declared 
that Michael Angelos figu.es were produced by his 44 following 
the cracks in the plaster.” The word may also be used for another 
purpose of a somewhat bimilnr nature— that of defining tho 
*• bourgeois ” mental attitude retarding what he fondly calls 
44 finish. 11 \V*» cannot illu>tniw» this better than by referring to 
JhmrfolttircV* notice of tho Salon of* 1845, in which he says: — 
44 Tons fos demi-Hiivnnt* .... (Taccoideul enceci; que definitive- 
ment M. Corot no suit pus peinuro. Draws gens ! c^ui iguorent 
d'ubord qu*uno cctivre ifo genw . . . . est toujour* ties-bfen ex£- 
cul«fo quandelle lest suflfeaiiimviit .... qu’en gdin'rai co qui est 
fait nV»t nas /m/, et qifuuo chose tree r/inw poutnetro p mfaiU du 
tout/* Tuts 44 dewi-SHvant ’* or tho wholly ignorant man of to-day 
merely say ft of such v.nrk thAt it is 44 impreaidon.st," and refuses to 
waste any further word* on it. There bn« also been a short period 
during which this woudrously clastic term was used to specify 
AAV painting d* no with tho palette knife. It is only in tho last 
three or, four years that wv find any really definite moaning 
attached to 4 * impr<Wonfeme. n M. Degas and M. Pissarro came to 
be described aft 44 impression fetes,’* and it is with tho sense that, 
this use of tlie word implies that it lias since been employed 
in Pari*. Wo may remind our readers in pacing that M. Degas 


has devoted the greater part of his life to Attempting to render 
the effects produced by complicated masses of form and colour 
in violent movement before tho brain has had time to fully 
analyse the uature of tho disturbance sot up in the eye of the 
spectator. M. Degas, who, unlike his followers, Iras a giVAt 
knowledge of art and very considerable technical skill at his 
command, has sometimes been startlingly successful. Not *0 
M. Pissarro, whose landscapes might he fairly well h»r&tod 
by any amateur who should strive tp paint the country he 
was travelling through in an express train. Rut still he fe 
substantially at one with M. Degas in his theory of art, and 
the use of the trim il impressionfoinc ” seems to ua to be per* 
fectly legitimate ns applied to these artists and their disciples. 
But it is iraoosribfo to attach any signification whatsoever to 
it us it is used in England, where indeed it appears to be gene- 
rally employed by gentlemen who Are hard up for an abusive 
epithet, mill who moreover are profoundly ignorant of the 
works of tlie painters we have just mentioned. It is irresistibly 
amusing to timl a critic gravely admonishing an artist whose 
works ure so solidly constructed and ho patiently wrought out 
as Mr. Roggs’s to beware of the wavs of Degas and Manet. 
It is equally entertaining to find painters who lay on their colour 
in thick musses accused of '‘impressionisme 0 — for as a rontfer of 
fact the 44 inipri i HHif»tiiatcs*' paint thinly. Wo have frequently 
found English critic* speaking of uny French work not belonging 
to the classical school as 44 impressionistic,” and if we are not 
mistaken we have more than once seen M. Rastlen Lepage, one 
of the most laboriously minute and careful artiste living, spoken of 
as nn 44 impressionist.” This peculiar manifestation of human 
perversity is probably the result of a 1 heory, apparently held by many 
people, that all shadows aro brown, or should, at. any rate, be 
3 v ‘presented as being so in pictures; and when they find a work 
of art iu which the shadows are of another colour, they do not 
hesitate to declare tlmt 44 some iwjircsmmiat hath dono this.” If 
such catchwords aro to be uml at. all in criticism which 
purports to be serious, it is high time that those who think 
fit to employ them should endeavour to ascertain their meaning. 
Rut we may add I lint, in our opinion, the sooner all such ready- 
made clap-trap expressions are abolished tho better it will be both 
for artists and critics. 

We have hitherto forborne to mention tho name of M. Manet, 
having come to tho conclusion that he was for from having been 
a leader in the school of which he was formerly accredited with 
being the chief. The exhibition of his works has conclusively 
proved that this so-called “chef dVfcole ” spout his life in copy- 
ing tho characteristics of other men— of men in many cases 
who were commonly spoken of as hiA pupils. In his earliest 
works he appears wholly given over to the influence of Courbet — 
an iuduem'e from which In* was slow to free himself. To this 
period of his development belong 44 Lo buveur d’absinthr,” 44 Le 
dejeuner aur 1‘herbe.” and a few other pictures of a kindred 
nature. Soon afterwards he fell under tho influence of Qova,. 
whom ho imitated with a fair araouut of success; but his native 
want of originality, even in his manner of adapting the thought* 
of other men, is still painfully apparent. One of hi» best und 
most complete work**, “ L’liorame inert,” is a direct inspira- 
tion from Velasquez, and whichever of his pictures one turns to, 
one is sure to feel the influence of some other artist. “Olympia” 
and 44 Le litre ’ are perhaps his ncurest approaches to original 
conception and treatment, and in both we may add that there 
incomplete absence of 44 impress ionismo,” and of any subversive 
intention. ‘‘Olympia” is in some ways a very admirable study 
of the nude— somewhat incomplete, ns nil Bl. Manet’s work 
wiis. 44 Lo fifre" is a bright, vigorously-handled picture, but 
strikingly deficient in atmosphere, l^et it be noted that all 
the figure pictures he painted at this time — from 1863 to 1865 
— were strictly conventi onal in arrangement. u Le combat di* 
Kunrenge et de rAlabnnut” is a very powerful sea-piece, Only dif- 
fering iroin the common run of marine pictures in as far as it is 
superior to them. In the tatter years of bis life he manifestly 
yielded himself to following tho tendencies of Claude Monet and 
Renoir. His most characteristic quality was a great sensitiveness 
to the more delicate colours in nature ; his greatest defect waa a 
certain nervous irritability of tomperament which presented him 
from currying out any work which he undertook to the end. In 
spite of the violent wrangling which has taken place over his 
grave, he will fare as other men ; his best work will be remem- 
bered, and the rest forgotten. 


THE SAlili OF POISON'S. 

I T is high time that Some stops should he taken to amend the 
present statu of the law on prisons. Many of us have been 
long under the happy delusion tnat the Act of 1868 was quite 
sufficient tor tbw purpose of protecting the public. But,owfcg to 
defects in its wording, it is easily and systematically evaded, Aid n 
recent decision of the House of Lords has practically abrogated 
one of its principal provisions. Not only are poisons openly sold 
by unqualified people, but so or# drug* of other kinds so Inferior in 
quality as either to be uteless Or < 1 ** actually deleterious. Nearly 
all drugs are more or lees poisonous at best, but bad drugs at* 
doubly so ; and it is difficult even by legislation to protect people 
who arc not foamed in their properties. They (ur# absolutely at 
the mercy of the vendors, who way cell any mmmm by the 
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times of a medicine* and the buyer lifts no meant of . ascertaining 
t.ho« truth or falsehood of the .description. This view is 
borne out by many recent examples* and it put forward 
prominently by tome of tbo moat eminent members of 
the Pharmaceutical Society. In a recent address Mr. 
AtlOeld, the President* called publio attention to it* and 
asserted that the present condition of things is worse than 
before the Act of 1868. The Act prohibited any one from taking 
the title of " chemist and druggist* and practising under it* with- 
>u trying qualified at an examination* and being placed on the 
State Jc»gister. Tint by some oversight no provision was made for 
the case of drng-Bel)ers>who did not take the title of “ chemist 
and the result is that a grocer may keep medicines, and sell them 
as if they were food or chandlery. Nuy mom ; though the adultera- 
tion of food is forbidden* and the buyer is able to judge for him- 
self, with drugs he cannot judge, and the State dues prac- 
tically nothing tor his protection. True, tbo State forbids the salo 
of ostensible poisons* or rather draws a line between some poisons 
and others * but even this provision is easily evaded. Under cover 
of a patent-medicine stamp such poisons ns opium* laudanum, and 
morphia are constantly sold by grocers or general dealers. 
Soothing syrups alone, which may be bought everywhere, 
are accountable for a vast number of deaths* and bring 
np infant mortality, especially in London, to its present 
appalling figure. It is asserted" that in some districts in which 
opium is largely sold it is put up in regular packets, labelled 
44 Sedative Powder,” or some such name, sea led with a ljd. stamp, 
and sold by any one who holds a patent medicine license. Tim 
respectable chemists refuse, as they are bound to do* to 
sell deadly poisons in dangerous quantities to any stray cus- 
tomer; but it is notorious that iu other places — wherever, in 
short, an unauthorized chemist carries ou bis trade — the merest 
formality, such as signing a name, suffices, and the poison D 
sold, no quest ions being asked. This is* of course, the strong point 
in tho complaints recently made by the pharmaceutists. It remains 
to bo seen how far they are justified in their protests ; but* admit- 
ting that the will of too nation was revealed iu tho Act of 1868, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that something more must 
v.ow l>o done to give it eilect. 

Oddly enough, the whole question is complicated by another, 
with which ut first eight no one would think it bad any cou- 
nexion whatever. We hear enough about the enormities of 
Co-operative Stores from tradesmen whoso former profits are now 
cut down ; and for the most, H part wc turn a deaf ear to their 
complaints. The Stores are a convenience; and if tho small 
tradesman is unsni ted to the spirit of the times, I10 must go, ns 
other people have had to go iu the course of fig? 3 Hut when tho 
chemists complain of tho. Stores* their enso is wholly different. 
Their complaint may be in part selfish, like that of the groceis, 
hut it is also in part, and that the larger part, for tho public pood. 
Co-operative Stores have peculiar advantages in the wile of drugs. 
If they are managed by seven owners or more, they arc absolutely 
in this particular beyond the reach of the Act. According to the 
recent decisions, a Co-operative Store may even sell poisons 41 if no 
registered assistant is employed, ,r thus simply reversing the obvious 
meaning and intention, though not, of course, the letter, of tho 
Act. But eveu as regards single shopkeepers it is inoperative. 
Professor Att field gives particulars of many cases, described by 
his correspondents, in which most drugs avo openly sold, and a 
few in which 44 not only ordinary poisons, hut tho ached tiled 
poison*,"’ aro also to ho hud, but under certain bonds of secresy. 
The druggist who has studied and has parsed his examinations has 
no chance with the unqualified grocer or the storekeepers. They can 
both undersell him and make capital by pointing out what an 
extortioner ho is. AVo have knowledge of a certain virulent 
and deadly poison which can L« bought whole-ale at about <ir/, 
tho pound, but which a chemist retails at about 4«. the ounce, and 
rightly ho. But the unqualified druggist sells it at a moderate 
price* if be sells it at all, and perhaps binds his customer to seeresy 
as well, thus involving him iu a conspiracy to break the law. A 
single grain of that particular poison ha8 frequently produced 
death* yet in many different households enough may hi) met with 
to poison a regiment. There is a law' regarding another poison 
which Bcems to ho very seldom observed. Sulphuric acid is one 
of the most oasily obtained, and one of the must destructive 
ngenetafc known of its kind. Hardly a day passes but \\e road 
some case of 44 vitriol throwing.” Vitriol being practically colour- 
less may easily escape notice until too late. The public are partially 
protected against arsenic by its being, when sold in small quan- 
tities, coloured with indigo. The rule is frequently evaded, out it 
should be enforced and applied to sulphuric, acid also. Mr. 
Attfield, in his speech at Southport, was necessarily more im- 
mediately concerned with the honour and tho standing of hi« 
professional brethren than with the convenience or safety of the 
public; yet it is remarkable how completely the two were shown 
to be interdependent ; and no one can doubt that a lowering in 
the standing and character of the dispensers of drugs must result, 
not only iu loss to the qualified chemist* but in still moredbastruus 
ponseq lienees to tho consumer. 

y Thu quantity of medicine now prescribed and used is very much 
less than formerly. In 1830, for example, at fc>t. George’s Hospital 
the cost for every in-patient's medicine was 163. 5rf. 1 11 1880 it 
waa less Unto halC, . Partly this is owing, no doubt, to a cheapen- 
ing in druggists' wares : but it is also due to the alteration in 
medical practice. Leeches* for instance, which used to he so fre- 
quent* axe now seldom seen. Blisters are characterised , by ho cue 


eminent 1 physicians as mere useless torture. Instead of a costly 
black draught, we have a few pence worth of seme pleasant 
effervescing mixture. The whole aspect of mediruie-takujg has 
been altered* Ten years ago, even, a new-bom baby received a 
dose calculated to injure it for life ; and twenty year** ngo all 
children had medicine onto a week* whether they wanted it 
or not. Mrs. Squcers with her briniHtone-aiid-troaclo wa» no ex- 
aggeration. Such fjceilea aa Dickens describes in Aivftolus Ni< U< Ky 
were common not only in suob idacre to Dulheboys Hall, but in 
every largo hoarding-school, when m&njr of us wore almost pr.,wn 
up. At tho present day, therefore* the apothecary cannot expect ii»o 
mi me hhIo for his Miuples as formerly ; but the public is not ->u 
that account the less justified ir* demanding greater security and 
greater excellence. Tho Patent iuedicine system is liable to oil 
kinds of abuses* and should be abandoned* It brings in a trumpery 
sum, and is a legalisation of quackorv. Tho very name of 44 Date -i t 
Medicipe” is a lie. We have by’ the abortive Act of 1868 
acknowledged that smoothing ahould bo done. Tho principle in 
admitted. Of course before 1868 it was open to any one to object 
that it is 44 grandmotherly legislation ” to interfere with the sate 
of drugs. But no such argument will hold now* except perhaps 
with such old Indies atul their friends as supported Mr. Siam-fold 
on a recent occasion. The right of the free-born Briton to make a 
beast of himself with drink is seriously called in question ; but 
before proceeding to limit the sale of such a comparatively inno- 
cuous compound as beer or gin wo ahould endeavour to protect 
ourselves both from adulterated drugs and also from poisons. 
Every daily paper contains stories of poisoning. Threw have ap- 
peared this very week, each of which could have been prevented 
by proper regulations. A prisoner is poisoned in the very hands 
oi‘ ihe police. A child is poisoned by a quack. A husband 
obliterates features ho once professed to admire by the us© of a 
little sulphuric acid. Tho list might be indefinitely prolonged. 
Where did all them people obtain their poisons? It would bo 
well worth the while of the Pharmaceutical Society to make a 
list of such cases for any three months, and to ascertain in each 
case if possible where the poison was bought. If it should ho 
found that all or a majority came from stores, grocers, and otlmr 
unauthorized dealers iri drugs, tho case put by Mr. Aitfiold would 
ho immensely strengthened. It is perfectly true that legislation 
can hardly l>e evoked at the present day — in tho “ so-called Nine- 
teenth Century*” as it has recently been describ'd -Tor tho pro- 
longation or strengthening of n monopoly; but* if the chemists 
can allow that it i» owing to the unauthorized wiles of drugs and 
poisons that these shocking tragedies* so far from being less com- 
mon than before 1808, are actually mure common and on tho 
increase, they may come to Parliament with a very good case ; 
and when some ul the much fobs important measure* to which lb« 
present Government hna pledged itself to please its Radical sup- 
porters have been disposed of, a Bill in extension, explanation, or 
confirmation of that oi i868 may be passed, and English people may 
be protected like Frenchmen, Germans, Italians- - indeed almost 
all nations — against tho occurrence of such horrors as we have 
mentioned. 


** V 

ANGLO-FRENCH AND FRANCO-ENGL1SII. 

I N the always delightful book wherein are recorded the savings 
and doings of The Autocrat of tho lit enkfad- Talk, .1 bunk 
d ('signed to inculcate the wholesome doctriim tbAt every man 
should be his own Boswell, tho spirit of the sturdy Dr. Hamuel 
Johnson* speaking through the circulating medium uf l)r. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, declares that 4 * to trifie with tho vocabulary 
which is the vehicle of social intercourse is to tamper with tho 
currency of human intelligence,” find the orotund presence adds tho 
sentiment that in his opinion “ bo who would violate the sanctities 
of his mother-tongue would invade tho recesses of the paternal till 
without remorse and repeat tho banquet of .Saturn without iudigos- 
tiou.” From the context we learn that the spirit of the great lexi- 
cographer was perturbed by certain trilling puns or verbal witti- 
cisms with which the breukfa*t-tubte had been amused ; but his 
ponderous criticism has always seemed to ua to be quite as appli- 
cable to the ill-advised persons, or speakers, or writers who find urn 
English language inadequate to tho full expression of tfodr teem- 
ing thoughts, and who are, therefore, forced to employ words m.d 
phrases Irons various foreign tongues. The habit of dropping into 
French unawares is as enfeebling as tho habit of punning; and the 
one i» quite as fairly to bo considered a violation of the baneiitfoa 
of tho mother-tongue as the other. Either habit indiums a 
certain flabbiness of fibre* both moral and intellectual. It is 
difficult to believe either iu the moral rectitude or in tho mental 
strength of 11 man or a woman addicted to tho quoting of odd 
scraps of odd French. • When we take up the latent wo-k 
of a young lady novelist, and find scattered through her pm-* 
soubttguct and double entendre and a Voutranre and mtista. .-uni 
other choice specimens of tbo French which is spoken by these 
who do not speak French* wo need read n*> further to know that 
the mantle of George Eliot and Jane AuMen has not fulfill u» il.»? 
fair authoress shoulders. Kvou Mrs. Oliptetnr, a novMbt hu 
old enough to know better and who bus delighted us ell \mi1i 
charming tales of truly English life, is wont to t-prinUe i rer.eu 
freely through her many volumes, not only iu her novels, hui even 
in her lUineCessuiy Lite of Kichnrd Brinsley Sheridan, ahem .d.-ti 
rashly credited with ynifir du n vur (wc'. 

01 couVbO it cnnuui be denied that certain Fnorh w » «i'«j - . and 
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n*-t merely those which cam * 1 oxer with the (Conqueror, have fairly 
won a right of domicile in England. J Ennui, lor o&nuiph 1 , aud 
pique — these have no exact English oquivaloutF, and their removal 
tiom common speech would leave an aching void. Rut why 
should a ballet-dancer be railed a dttn&mxcf And why should a 
ringer be forced to sing a ihrwundte when she wight ju«t as well 
have sung a little song ? And why, oh I why should oue of the 
best hotels in London call in luxurious ’dining-room a tall* a 
*nan$4rf And why rimuM that useful modern improvement 
known in America as an ilcxator nnd in England ns a lift be de- 
nominated iu this hotel mi <»•?■ ensnirt In like manner a new 
portable chemical firi’-exiinguisJier for use iu private houses and in 
hotels is called iiu fit auteur. AVli.it evil spirit possesses 
Mrs. Tompkins, tho milliner, mid Mins Slinking the dressmaker, 
to emblazon their golden signs with the mystic Mdme. Tompkins, 
Modes/ 7 and 11 Mdile. minikins Robes"? And here occasion 
serves to protest, with whatever strength may in us lie, .against 
the superfuioim d which Hritinli cuutom has iujec.ted into tho 
French contraction^ for Madame and MademoUeUe. AVe say 
British, lor this error i* emitmed In Great Britain and Ivor cultural 
dependencies, the inhabitants of the United States of America 
having happily escaped it. Tn America ns in France Madame and 
Madorooisello uru contracted to M me. and Mile., and it is only the 
Ilritnn who writi-s Abliuc. mid Mdile., in the fond belief that lie has 
caught the exact PuririnnlmHi. It. may be ua well to note that the 
French pin use i.< a on trance. that there is no u in sobriquet, and 
that the breneh know no such expression ns double entendre, the 
nearest approach lo it being double entente, u double meaning, 
which in, "h.ixxexi-r, xx holly devoid of the ulterior significance 
At tael ltd to dnub'c entendre. Perhaps tho word most sinned 
figaiiM is at tide. There is Tcnllv no excuse whatever for the 
use of this word iu Lmriisu. speech. It is the exact transla- 
tion nnd roniploio eqiiixnl *nt ot tho English word artist, and 
it does not mean a lenmlo artist any more than pianute means 
n female pianist. AVo cau now recall with a shudder a pro- 
gram me thrust into our hands at n watering- place two or three 
years ago, in which ft curtain charming artist was announced as 
“the greatest living Indy pianiato su tho world. 1 ’ But perhaps 
this is not more painful than a .sign still to bo seen in ft little street 
between Regent Street and Bond Street, and which declares that 
tho house to which it is affixed is occupied by 44 Blank ct Gie., 
Art iutes in Goruets.” This, iu the language of the w ild Western 
humorist after he bad boon to Paris, “ fruppo tout chose parfuito- 
xutMt lb 'id | ” 

It was in the window of n nhnp iu Regent Str« et towards tho 
end of last seusoti that x\u mw exposed lor &al#» a handuotuo china 
tca-pcrvice in a handsome .-lik-bncd box, bearing in its cover two 
little placards, that to tbo right declaring that it was suit able for 
“ ft wedding present/* while that on tho left suggested its fltn^ 
ah 44 un present do noees.” It whs at the opening of tho last 
Rnvftl Academy that tr youth of tender years mid artistic yearnings 
confided to the inure mature lady with whom he was talking that 
he did not greatly care lor geudre pictures * It was over the door 
of some sort of a iYcc-and-uii?y or low concert saloon in Now York 
that we onco saw a transparency setting forth that the abode of 
bliss within was u " Resort e Mumcu 1&. ,: And ifrwas in an American 
theatrical journal that we once i aw un advertisement of two music- 
hall artists, mail and wife, who derir.-d an engagement. From the 
advertisement it was avid- -nt that in their previous condition of 
single blessedness the iudx had been more uui cesriul and had be- 
come the more widely known. Wherefore tho husband, instead 
of bestowing his name oil his wife, borrowed hors, and announced 
himself ah “ Mr. John Black ne* John AVJiite/ 1 But the ways of 
theatrical people uro inscrmnhl- ; who can tell what a Lion 
Cozniquo may do? In ordinary hie a man who makes costumes ia 
a costumer, and ft man who makes wigs is a xvigmaker; but iu tlm 
theatre and on tho programmes of the theutrea the iuan who makes 
theatrical costumes is a costumier, and tho man xx ho makes theatrical 
wigs is a jwrruquier. Iu the sunn manner :i lady who plays 
tragedy or who has tragic gifts is a. tragedienne, and a lady 
who plays coinody or who has rnmio irifts is a comedienne — and 
both the one aud t ho other is a great artiste, who has thoroughly 
mastered her role* Encore, although u-ed in English in a sense 
wholly different from that, which it 1ms in French, is now accli- 
matized beyond uprooting, and s*o is a hybrid word parquette used 
in Aiuorica to iudicalo t.bo stalls nr orchestra clmivs, just ns then) 
is also used in America to indicate a railway terminus tlm word 
iUpbt , with a hybrid pronunciation ns 1 hough it woo written 
dee-po. But then there are no cod not ins nr perruquier * on 
American playbills. Probably the only French word of all the 
many used freely aud needlessly by dramatic critics, and by all 
writers about, tho theatre, which has any justification for its con- 
tinued career on this aide of the Channel is denouement. It. 
happens that there is no exact synonyM for drnourmca iu its 
technical flense. Tho end, tho climax, the culmination, the sur- 
prise, the discovery, are all slightly diffemnt iu meaning from that 
ingenious loosening of the knot of intrigue which tho word denoue- 
ment implies. In fact, permission to uao * denouement ns though it 
were an English word would be received by all dramatic critics as 
a felt want tilled. 

It would not. be fair thus to rebuke our fellow-countrymen with- 
out noting the fact that tho French are nowadays quite as prone 
to quoto English as the English are to quote French, and also tbit 
there is very little to choose between the results. An article on 
sport in u French paper is almost us curious and macaronic a 
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the technical phrases which hint at the mighty mysteries of ladies” 
apparel arc all French, so the technical phrases of masculine outdoor 
amusement ate nearly nil English. '.Flic report of a horse-race os it 
appears in a Parisinn newspaper is quite ns comic as tho description 
of a bride h gowns as it appears in a London organ of society. The 
French dandy, who was onco a gaud in, and who is now a 
gommaix, is driven to tho course iu a breach drawn by a pair of 
steppers* on the track ho mingles with tho betting-men and makes 
a book . Thus he accomplishes his duty to society, and is acknow- 
ledged tube tout <v qiCily a do plus hig-lif. \V« arc intoned 
and believe that this strange perversion of high life is pronounced 
as it is written, 44 hig-lif." \Y hen tho French swell is not mingling 
with tho other sportmen on the turf, he lifts perhaps gone to the 
liver to see the roving me a, ot into some garden to watch the 
j tunes mi$ses playing crock* tt, by which last word the French are 
wont to designate the formerly popular game of Croqnot. Jn the 
.summer, or rather in the early autumn, he varies them • qpi use- 
went* by a paper-chine of so cue unknown variety which he com* 
plftceru.lv call* u rallge-papier. To see juBt how fur can go this 
absurd commingling of tongues, complicated by praternaturally 
ingenious blundering, one must give his days and nights to the 
reading of tho Carnet, d un Maintain, whieh the Figaro publishes 
under tho signature of Ktincell*. To see how oven clover and 
well-informed writers nmy err in bad company, one flaunt rend 
the always interesting and often instructive chroniqucs which 
M. Jules Gl a retie contributes every week to the Temps, and 
which aro gathered together every jeuv under the title of 
La Vie. a Fans. M. Glaretie rends English, and he lias 
travelled in England ; bat ho makes repeated use of a 
hybrid verb — inter tciercr — which wo assume to be some sort of 
a Gallicized interview. Intencievtr is tho act accomplished by 
tho reporter — another word which tho Flench have snatched 
across tho Channel. But intenciever . bad as it is, and absurd as 
it is, is not a whit worse or more absurd than double entendre and 
soubriquet. In fact, the bettor one knows the popular misinfor- 
mation on both aides of the Channel, the more willingly will one 
admit that honours are easy, and that Knglish bad French is no 
better and no worse than French bail English. 

There is an ancient, nnd mualy merrv jcM about a Gitv madam 
who spoke only tho French habitually used in young ladies’ 
schools, and who rendered into English tho familiar ns do veau 
d la Jinanciire iuh “ a smile of the little cow in the manner of tho 
female financier/' But this is not. more startling than many other 
things to be discovered by those who sen roll the cook-books dili- 
g« utl.y. We remember »i bill of fare in a far Western hotel in 
ri.e United States in which nil the familiar dishes were translated 
into unfamiliar French, the climax being reached when gingor- 
biiflp?, the nolo <b’h*crr v appeared tvansmogritied as yaieitx do 
yinynnbre. Perhaps it is in revenge for repeated insults like 
tbri that the Parisians now advertise on tho windows of the 
cal e<* on tho boulevards that Hoiwm* Amfrirames are sold within, 
the only American drink particularized being a certain 41 Shery 
Gobbler/* warranted to warm tho heart of all vagrant American 
humorist s \v ho may chance to visit Paris while olive and in the flesh. 
In o.-?ence shery gobbler is but little more coTuiothau rosbif or than 
biitceh, which are recognized French ft. 'ins of tho roast beef of 
old J'kigland and of the beefsteak which plays second to it. Both 
rasbif and lifted, arc accepted by Li lire, who finds for tho latter 
a .sponsor uh early and as emiuent as Voltaire. And shery 
gobbler is nut as comic as “cutleto’' aud “ tart lute/’ xvhich we 
detected day after day oil tho bill of faro of a Ounavd steamer 
crossing from Liverpool to New York a few months ago. Whoa 
we drew tho attention of a fellow-traveller to the constant recur- 
rence) of tho superfluous e at the end of cutlet and tartlet, the 
Active and intelligent steward, who anticipated ouv slightest wants, 
leant forward with a benignant smile, nnd benevolently explained 
the mystery. “ It’s tho French, sir/’ he said ; 44 cuticle and tartlets 
is French, sir I v 

Of the many amusing stories in circulation and turning on an 
English misuse of French, tho most popular is perhaps the aneo- 
dole in which pne of two gentlemen occupying an apartment in 
Paris leaves word with tbo concierge that lie does not wish his firs 
to go out; as he unfortunately expresses this desire in the phrase 
14 ne laissez pas portir Jo ton/’ much inconvenience results to tho other 
gentleman, who is detained in the a purl meat as a dangerous lunatic. 
This pleasant t.do has in its time been fathered on many famous 
Englishmen. And like unto it is another which Americans are 
wont lo place to the credit of a cockney, while the English are 
erne Unit its true hero was a Yankee — both parties acting on thd 
old principle of #l 1 putting tho Frenchman up the chimney when 
they tell the story in England/' The story goes that a cortaln 
Anglo-Saxon — for thus we nmy avoid international complications— 
entered into a Parisian roa tan rant with intent to eat,, drink, and 
b) merry. Wishing lo inform the waiter of his hunger he said; 

“ Jai fuiunie ! *' to which tbo polite but Astonished waiter 
naturally responded, “J’espcre que madtune se porta bion P n 
AV hereupon the Anglo-Saxon makes a second attempt at the 
French lor hunger, and assert*, 44 Jo auis faweux ! " to which the 
waiters obviuiw reply in, “ Je suis bion aise de )e savoir, mon-f \ 
ftieur!” Then the Anglo-Saxon girded up his loins and mode a f 
linul eflbrt, ami declared, 11 Jo sula femme ! " to which the waiter 
could answer only, “ Alois mndame shabille d’une fa$on ti^e* 
I'tiange." After which the Anglo-Saxou (led, and was seen no 
more, • 
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THE NEW CENTRE 01’ GRAVITY 

S our political syetcni becomes daily more democratic in its 
character we Hud doily more reason to d«q>loro the increasing 
licence and decreasing wisdom of iho public uUfranccs of poli- 
ticians. The quantity of extra-Parl lam on tary speech is over grow- 
ing, the quality is ever on the decline. To sucti an extent is this 
tl)&case that it is thdught to ho actually imperilling, by the force 
©1 reflected discredit, our Parliamentary system of government by 
party* This is of itself the most critical possible indication of the 
magnitude of the evil. If there be any good at all iu party go- 
vernment, it must consist in the fact tliat the Opposition of iho 
day possesses within itself the cohesion mid the ability necessary 
to enable it at any moment and for all purposes to take the place 
of Government of the day. it is ibis that neutralizes the 
effects of popular passion and makes it impossible for sudden 
shiftings of popular favour to put in power a disorganized set 
of politicians, inexperienced in the practical work of govern- 
ment. Yot such are nowadays the habits of politicians becom- 
ing that their very opportunities of .succeeding to power are 
apt to bo nothing so much an occasion for their own embar- 
rassment and confusion. Ministers succeeding to office have 
many more difficulties to contend with than the mere sequela 
of their predecessors’ policy. They have to face also their own 
utterances iu opposition, and at all events to make a show of 
squaring them with their practice in office. This is the effect 
of a cacorthea not by any means peculiar to either aide of tho 
House. How few executive nets of any Government there are 
wffich cannot, if needful, be set in an unfavourable light ; and 
how few are tho speakers, to whatever Government opposed, who 
ever in these days resist tho temptation to use those means of 
winning rhetorical success I A Government may bo engaged in 
steering the ship of State through the. shoals of nowlv-recurring 
complications in foreign policy. It may bo loyally guiding itself 
by the fixed light of the traditional and only pos.siole principles of 
British policy. Opposition speakers not the less incontinently 
commit themselves to new and impracticable developments of tho 
received conception of England’s duty in regard to her foreign 
relations. Hysterically preuching non-intervention, the concert of 
Europe, national self-denial, sympathy with oppressed national- 
ities, Opposition speakers find themselves constructing an entirely 
new, but also entirely impossible, philosophy of foreign relations. 
Or, again, a Government may be conscientiously doing wlmt 
little can be done to prevent any serious relative increase in 
the not expenditure of the country. Opposition speakers not the 
less point reproachfully to increased apparent totals, repud : nto 
all explanation, and recklessly commit themselves to implied, if 
not express, promise of reductions all round, not merely of apparent 
totals, but ulso of actual burdens. By tho popular vote the spokes- 
men of the minority are suddenly converted into tho MinLters of 
the majority; and the natural consequence endues that tbo public 
interest suffers from a policy vitiated by tho incurable propensity 
of Ministers to affect in their finance a parsimony, and in their 
foreign policy a disinterestedness, which, ifunffinchiugly practised, 
would result only in disaster. 

But who is really to blame for all this ? Members of Parlia- 
ment themselves, we shall bo told. They speak too much on plat- 
forms about the country. The}' say more th.m they menu ; because 
they have to Bay something, and rarely have anything to nay that 
they do mean except what, has been earlier and hotter said by 
somebody else*. Undoubtedly the excessive quantity of extra- 
parliamentary speech is a link in the chain of causes. But who is 
to blame fer that excessive quantity? How is it that tho dis- 
tinction which used to bo won by rhetorical success in Parliament 
has not? to bo sought by rhetorical display upon tho platform ? If 
the vice is observed in both political parties, it is not unnatural to 
doubt whether tbo blame should rest entirely upon politicians 
themselves* and should not be also charged upon tho common 
source w bonce all parties derive their power — tho electorate itself. 
Does any man suppose that, outside a few specially interested 
demagogues, any member of Parliament, however distinguished or 
eloquent, ever went upon a platform during the recess without 
inwardly cursing the need for that unwelcome inroad upon the 
lengtfeof his holiday and upon tho practice of the reserve which 
is so essential to political self-respect ? He may curse tho need, 
but he must mount the platform. Why P "The local party 
organisation is brisk and aggressive, and wants patting on 
the back* Or it is languishing, and has to be galvanized 
by the arts of the political medicine-man. The local complaint 
is that the local Big-Endians get scanty encouragement and 
countenance from Parliamentary leaders, while the abominable 
Lt#fo»Endi*na of the district .seem to have no difficulty in 
getting M.lVs down to speak. Refusal is unamiahlo. Compli- 
ance stimulates the Appetite in other places; and the result of 
this political drain-drinking is that there ia scarcely a country 
town, however insignificant, which does not, consider that the 
y activity of its Conservative Association or tho zeal of iu Liberal 
* Jive Hundred are fully worthy to be rewarded by a visit from 
Lord Salisbury or Sir Stafford Nortlicoto, or from Lord Harrington 
or Mr* Chamberlain, of course 41 with a speech.” Luminaries of 
tbo first magnitude cannot quite get to all the Associations and 
Rvb Hundreds, so the local managers must regretfully confine 
themselves to trying to beguile an Under-Secretary or ex- Under- 
secretary of State, or may even have to content themselves with 
being "addressed 19 by the ordinary member of Parliament* Tho invi- 


tbere can be for him to say which he or other* have not said 
before, and which will not embarrass his leaders’ policy, arrives at 
tho town which is preparing to ** demonstrate” From the moment 
of his arrival he is urged on every side to pitch high the key of 
his denunciations, for that otherwise ho will split th* »‘io m of no 
groundlings. Tho result one knows too well. Unfortunately the 
supposed peculiarity of the local appetite is by no menus ppi-ulwv 
to it. Everywhere tho political strop# dtink is demanded and 
absorbed in deep aud exciting draughts, to the inevitable degrada- 
tion both of purveyor and consumer. As with real intemperance 
so with political ; it is tho taste of tho consumer that determines 
the strength aud quality of the beverage. Tho playwright know* 
that ho muM, write to ph ase the public. They are the ultima:*: 
arbiters of his success ; and in the same wfty it is tho taste of the 
audiences that forma tho manners of the platform. Tbuim in 
tho craving for fault-finding and strong language. Its gratifica- 
tion we have called political dram-drinking. By a certain school 
it is called the healthy increase of political activity in the minds 
of tho People. But in either case it means that tho plan of 
campaign is coming to be settled less and less by the leaders 
and more and mole ly tho rank and file. Tho best that cun 
be said of it is that it points to the increasing deuiocratisalion 
of our political life. Demo* has found out that he neod m> 
longer remain a nie.ro spectator of tho chow, but that himself 
can moro the puppets on the ctago. And he is by no means 
loth to m:iko thorn dunce to his liking. All this imports a 
changed pusitiou iu the political centre of gravity, the seat oi # 
which is now, not the Home of Commons, but tho provincial 
platform.* Demos get* thereby much increased amusement from 
his puppet-show, aud naturally thinks it all a change for the belter. 
A mutual understanding between parties might abate Urn evil. 
The pity is that there should be men of education and culture 
whose action makes such understanding impossible, aud whose 
consciences perm it thorn to tell Demos that he is right. 

VICTOR! AX. 

M IL JULIAN EDWARDS'S \\'torwn> the most recent 
addition to English opera, was produced at Coven t Garden 
hist Saturday, and received Ike applause of a genial audience.. 
This reception can only be regarded as tho measure of the current 
reaction in favour ol national opera and the expression of the 
good nature which generally accompanies a first representation. 
Air. Edwards’s work docs nut possess tho slightest pretensions to 
modernity ; it belongs to a past school, and has something of tho 
air and grace of tin old-fashioned acquaintance : its smooth level 
ol mediocrity ensures it from strenuous condemnation, for it 
presents no salient points to justify either praise or blame. 
Enthusiastic advocates of the establishment of a national opera 
house need not suffer their faith to waver because a young iotu- 
poser has preferred the well-beaten track to tho more pci ileus 
adventure of a new departure. Many years must elapse before 
English dramatic music is substantially founded on such broad 
principles of art as are indicated iu Sir. Mackenzies Vvlutuhn. 
Emancipation from old traditions mifrt be gradual, and we 
cannot all at once hope to b»'o tho disappearance of that iunulurity 
of treatment which once tunned the truest claim of English 
opera to l>o eon-idmvd national. The works of Arne and Shield 
and Jvelly, iu which our fathers delighted, were national enough 
to satisfy the most exacting patriot, and differed totally from uuy 
(’entitle n tnl form of opera; they thoroughly represented an ago of 
fervid political life, when art suffered peculiarly through its de- 
tachment from foreign inffuemc. Wo do not, of course, imply 
that Vittoruui is a study after an antiquated model, a inero resus- 
citation of the ImlUd-upeva and the school of warblers; it fails, 
however, to satis! v tiro artistic instincts ami aspirations of the 
time, it has not that vivifying dramatic spirit without which no 
opera can escape oblhion. 

The libretto of Tictorum is founded on Longfellows Spanish 
Student. From a lyrical a#w»dl as a dramatic point of view the 
subject is excellent ; the librettist has, however, produced but a 
commonplace book, inflated in langonpo and loose in con- 
struction, lie would have done bolter if he had more clnstly 
followed the action of his original, or had comhitud tho 
fortunes of i’reciosa with the loves of other characters from 
Cervantes, After tho example of Middleton and Rowley in The 
Spanish Gipsy. There is little natural continuity of scenes 
as it is, the curtain lulls fitfully and frequently, and upon eiwntMe* 
of tho tamest description. The liualo of Act iff. is a curious 
instance of this, because it also exemplifies tho inability of tho 
composer to make the nfbsl of his dramatic opportunities. .When 
tbo Count do Lara is stabbed in Preeiosa’s garden by the jealous 
Rartolomfe and a band of men clothed in long cloaks enter and sur- 
round the body of the Count, a chorus of lamentation or vengeance 
is naturally expected ; but the dusky band merely pose like con- 
spirators m council, and tho curtain falls. There are wvnei 
suggested by Longfellow — e.y. tho theatre where Preciosa i* hoot'd 
by l)o Lara's followers— that- would certainly not have been inK-cd 
by an experienced artificer or have failed to inspire a inusici in. 
1 he music generally is deficient in colour and force, and is rarely 
characterized by dramatic vitality ; the concerted pieces, which 
necessarily test the resources of the composer, are weak, ami local 
colour is very slightly introduced. In the first act the well-known 
serenade, #l Stars of tie summer night,” is o grot ‘ably set ; but the 
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ami the lopdnoss of the violins pizzicato. A long duet which 
ei.suea between Victorian and Procioea wants paswion, though it 
ifl melodious and plonking. The host scene in the second act is 
where Bartoltmu* visits IToch^a and entreats the cold but 
fascinating girl to rein date him in his old position as her 
lover. ills piissinuato Mipplhwuoii was rendered with great 
leding and expression b\ Mr. Sauvago, and received the 
only cncoro of the even ins?/ In Act iii. an indiflerent quintet, un- 
necessarily vociferous, pieceihvi the duel between Victorian ami 
Ihe Count, nod is followed he a pretty duot for IVeeiosu, and 
Dolores. The familiar ™ i.g, " Good Night, Beloved," which is the 
signal for Bartolomei* V’lu.'cimv, ia uficciituly net and skilfully 
harmoni/ed. TJm ]iu»: art couluins 1 he nio.it slriking number of 
the? opera, the chorus “ (hi tin’ mountain-top I timid/’ bright and 
picturesque in (.Imravt-'r uml h.ijipiiy instrumented. Thu revolu- 
tion ol‘ Trochlea's birthright c Micmdes the opera. 

It is surprising, euiisiiliTiiur the subject; ho has treated, that Mr. 
Edwards bus not. made hett» r use of Spanish dances and t.ho.-u 
popular songs that arc so dunce-like. in rhythm, lie scorns to have 
noon do I erred rather than inspirited by the example of Webur and 
Bizet. Tim music of 7 'ivtunr.n is singularly unrelieved by onuito 
melodies of complicat'd rhuhm and quaintly varied time; the 
bftilel. too, is undi^lingnidi.it by any attempt at cluiraclerizarion 
such as the w/puddla in the fir.-t net of Cornu n. In no direction 
could local colour be attained with more propriety than in this. 
The reprc.-nuit.ition mils for little remark. Mine. Julia (lay lord, 
in spite of indisposition, sang with exquisite charm and refinement 
ns Treciowi. Mr. Janus rkuiv.iure fully m&ttiiiied the impression 
lie made in The Viper of ILwulin. Mr. Packard as Victorian, 
Miss Lucy Fr.inlihmi (Hvpulito), and Miss J>«wient (Dolores) 
gave Rnlisfactory reudrring* of their purls. The orchestra, was 
under the conduct of tho composer. 


THK PKIXCK’S THEATRE. 

A T the corner of Coventry Street and Piccadilly East, 

- Mantling oil a plot of ground almost entirely isolated, 
Mr. I’hipps has built for Mr. Edgar Bruce n now theatre, which 
is not only very p’vtty and convenient in position, but which 
combines most of tho latest inventions by which L lildings are 
made wholesome and safe. Tho silo is excellent. Tlio house is 
lighted by Swan inciniih scent lump 1 *, and is therefore cool, while 
gas is laid on throughout the building in case of accident to 
tin' electric light. Bat primps the greatest, uud certainly not 
the Iwt ■welcome, curiosity, in the arrangement ol the 
new theatre is the lndraulic iron curtain, which is 1o be 
let down once e\ery ewning to encourage the audience, and 
which completely muoVs the auditory from the Kluge— -to sur h 
an extent, it. is .said, that if the latter were blazing, no emeku 
woukl reach the audience. The decorations of the theatre are 
bright and pretty, and the arrangements of the vestibule and 
staircase* rwruarkably t:i?Ufnl. The refreshment-room contains a 
circular kiiwk instead of a bar, and out of tho ptnlls' foi/c ile’ie 
ntmi an underground grotto, whioh will be very attractive when 
the fountains are in better oohr and the ferns have taken mot. 

Mr. Druco has not Marti d with a new piece, hut with two ipfn- 
vchtirg and popular ]*lays, vieit hf r of whicJi has hei-n \ erv lately 
2/1 Honour Hound, which i.n perhaps Mr. Sydney (Iruudy s 
lr^t, comedy, though Mammon is a play uf great merit, L acted by 
Mr, Edgar Bnu*e -whoso oviLih.ul rharacler was Sir ( it* urge 
Carlyon — Mr. Temple, ML-. 1 Tilbury, amt Mbs Helen .Matthews, 
who takes the dillicult part of i. id v Carlyon, Thu play is one 
which deserves more lUte.ution than an audience which had appa- 
rently come only to see The Jhth/i- of Truth were inclined to give 
to it. Like all Mr. Sydney Grundy's plajs, it i* written with 
scrupulous, almost pedantic, care. When In Honour Hound 
was tirat performed, its affiliation to Sari ha’s Une Chains, and 
the bohlne.sH with which the. dia'WilLl diew aitention ii » t hi s 
play, and cvrii sent his charncl-rs to bco it act»*d, enforced 
admiration. lY.rliapit Mr. Grundy i*» a little too much enamoured 
of Scribn and the F v enelj method • f the older school to pl**a&o a 
modern Bond on audience. In compirBon with Mr. Gilberts in- 
vertebrate series of entertaining scenes, in which tho action 
sen md v moves at all, Mr, Grundy's nervous little r inieily, with 
its rapid and cunclu<ri\u evolution, evidently failed to please; m»r, 
although Mr. Grundy has been long before th^ public, dues his 
nanio compare with Mr. Gilbert's in popularity, lie ha* nut. 
caught tho universal ear; blit ho may ihitter liiiu.-.lf tliut It is 
partly because ho speak* a purer English. 

Thu piece was carefully acted. Miss Tilbury was a -ap-tori 
colonial niece, all raptures and innoceftco; und Miss Helen 
Matthews played the pavl of Lady Carlyon carefully, with a 
jittlo leas simvpnesa of delineation, perhaps, tlmt could have been 
wished, Tho weak point of the play i* tho dialogue between Lady 
Carlyon and Philip, hnincdintelv after tlio former h ns owrheni’d 
the confidences of tho hitt**r, and this wcakno.’-s wns incrcfiM*.d by 
a hind of hesitation on the part of Mish Matt hews. Mr. Edgar 
Bruce wan excellent iw Sir George Carlyon. Mr. G. Temple, who 
played Philip, lacked distinction of manner; so fascinating a lady- 
killer, too, should hardly be represented in a very badly- -litung&uiL 
of dress-clothes. 

li, is wise of Mr. Gilbfjrt to revive Tht 2'alaee of Truth while 
I’yymalio/i and lied atm is running, lor the former to a great 
extent redeems the latter, and reminds us of the author’s genuine 
wit end fancy. Of his fairy-comedies it iq undoubtedly the best. 


as it . may bo said to bo the earliest. It was brought out Sts 
November 1870, and first revealed Mr. Gilbart to the general 
public. It will still be remembered how. facetious a King Than or 
was presented by Buckstoue, and bow irresistible a Zeolide by 
Mrs. Kendal. Jfn the present- revival Mr, Anson deserves tho 
chief credit of succcsi, though all the pftrts may Ih) said to. bo 
respectably played. Mr. Anson’s Phunor is admirable, and the 
first act would scaredy be endurable without him. When he site 
with his mandoline iif hid hand, in a ring of his courtiers, alul*U 
persuaded to recite once more his poem about M pitch-encrusted 
night," hia gentle fatuity is beyond all praise. He glances from one 
to anol her with niLsile mis picion, till Zo ram’s marvelloiis compli- 
ments about tho tvtrach.iniK and one. redundant note quite sets his 
scruples at re.^t, and, with an inetlablo smile of contented vanity, 

lie tutus to thu others, and savs of Zoruiu: — 

7 • * 

A wvmlurful musieiiin — and a iuan 
Of iniiuite gowt (ft>te. 

Throughout tho play Mr. Anson’s King Phanor is of great 
service. It is a charming creation, mid nut the less pleasing 
because it is loss vivid, less farcical, than Buckstone made it, 

Mr. Kyrle Bellow, as Prince Philuiuir, has no opportunity to 
show his quality until the second net, whore, under the spell of 
tlm truth, ho hail to pour out his very lukewarm feelings for 
Zeolide in accents burning with passion. This required ft strain 
on the illusion of the spectators which Mr. Bellow enabled them 
to support by great skill mid delicacy in his presentation, rising to 
^oniciliing like genius ul one moment, whore he holds Ju;r head 
between his arms, and, loaning back as if in an ecstasy of amorous 
contemplation, sighs out # 

I do not hive you as a lover should. 

IIh attitudes were graceful and without exaggeration, and he 
made the best tbut could bo made of a thankless part. Miss 
Lingfird was a sweet and lorbearing Zeolide, and Mits Tilbury 
w.l<* excellent as Azema, with her exaggerated air of modesty 
and tho crudity of her uneonsi ious cojilcashma. Miss Florence 
Marrcnl should correct a stiiTnoM of ufovtmient and a monotony 
of voice which spoil her Quinn Altornire. It is hardly necessary 
1u say that Mr. John Maclean was good as Gidmior. ilis3 Sonhio 
hiyre, in a?) elfeciivu blue cost iinin, played Mirzu, tho court-indy 
who bus stolen the talisman, with consideiablo nkill ; she con- 
[ trivrs, at thn moment when wo tiro all persuaded that she can- 
j not hut bo true, to haunt us with what seems an unworthy 
^’.'.picion. 

The Pcerics arc not very ta^le.fully designed. The splendour of 
the Palace of Truth in the second net is of ft merely gimcrnck 
mapniliceiice. I bo tinsi l and sham nnillivr-o’-peml only servo to 
increase our sen’* 1 of tho ihinMne^s of Mr. Gilbirt's witty and 
grite* till drama. With all i*n mnu^ing qimlily. The Volare if Truth 
is alight mid not entirely without n taint uf vulgarity. At tho 
(.Lou of thu play tho couples all forgive onu another. — 

I’ll ISlifl. 

Wi’volranit Imw matrimonial constancy 

By cau«ck'Jo jealous’ i«* sonn*»eueH t 

{Lootiuiy rtju.nu-hfidty at Ai.7i.MiKE.) 

A? u mii**.:. 

lloir jtfilotwy r Hijm-tiim^ jusliilcl. 

( ijoufthip m \n eachjully at PilANOR.} 

This is really fill that we hare learned when wo have seen not 
this plav niilv, Imt nioht •>{ Me. ( .’ illiert’.s comedies, and thn basis 
is a liuk 1 tlfiidvr lor a di'.im.ilic reputalion to be built upon. 


TllK RAILWAY CRISIS TX AM Kit 1C A. 

rilUR New York Stock Exchange is passing through a crisis, 
-I- thn most aetero it has experienced einco tlm great panic of 
1873. There do*»« not appear to bu any ground lor fear, however, 
that the result will be as disastrous n» in that ) ear of widoprevl 
ruin. What is going on H rather the end ol a long nnd slow 
liquidation than n sudden paralysis of credit producing a general 
industrial disorganization. When, in consequence of a succession 
of good harvests, of continual thrift, aud ot tho accumulation of 
wealth, prosperity ruvived iu tho United States five years the 
projects for building new railways that had to bo suspended in 
H '73 were resumed. Population in tho interval had greatly in- 
creased, new regions had been brought under cultivation, new 
towns lmd sprung into existence, now mines hud been opened, and 
nut in ally, thorehuv, them was need fora further extension of tho 
Tail wa v communications of the country. Moreover, with tho 
l’ vival of activity im migration began again upon a large scab 1 , 
mu’, to accommodate the new comers tho oponing-up of new field* 
of labour was required. But, as usual in such cases, the work 
was entirely overdone, and, to make matters worse, it wag done 
in eu unsafe lunmier. Formerly, when railways wuro built in the 
Uni led States, the capital for building them was chiotly burrowed 
in Europe. Thu management of American railways, however, hud \ 
taught European capitalists to distrust iu«w Transatlantic railway * 
bcheuies, and cou^quently tho projectors of now railway* 
five years ago found that it would bo dillicult to borrow 
largely in Europe. Nor did they very much desire to apply 
immediately to tho European roonoy markets. They wished 
first to secure a largo profit, and to leave only the picking# 
to such European capitalists as might be induced to lend or 
to invest in their new undertakings. Accordingly, the pro- 
jectors of new railways formed what are called “ Cbnstructioit 
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Companies.” They consist for the most part of hut a fow 
capita! ir t, and their avowed purpose is to build the railways 
in which these capitalists are interested. Their interests, how- 
ever, are personal rather than public. One mombor hopes to 
eel] iron or coal to the Company, another to issue the stock, a 
third to get. the contract for actually constructing the lino. And 
their plan of operation is to emit bonds to the amount required 
for ritual construction, retaining the whole share capital in their 
own hands. In other words, the plan is to borrow on mortgage 
tho rtioney required for building the line, and to retain for them- 
selves the absolute ownophip, nvidof course also the management. 

If they can sell a portion of tho shares, that is clear profit. For a 
time the plan succeeded admirably. The country wa« proMpciou*, 
there was a real wont of additional railway communication, and 
there jecre most sanguine hopes formed of the future. Rut the 
mileage built was so immense that very soon tho home mon^y 
market was exhausted, and when tho Construction Companies 
applied to the money markets of Europe, they discovered that 
European capitalists were not very ready to lend the sums required. 
They were obliged to find the means tor completing their under- 
takings in any way they could. The. first and most obvious method 
was to sell the securities of older and Wtti^r-esMibli^liod Companies, 
for which a market could always be found either at home or in 
Europe. The Bales became s«» enormous that prices began to fall, 
and, as each fall in price m.ulo tlio receipt* of tile (\m-t ruction 
Companies loss, to bring in a certain sum the sales had to be 
augmented. In consequence there cn-ued a continuous full of prices, 
which has now lasted for nearly two years rmd a half. This full 
of prices embamesed speculators, who had b. night securities on 
borrowed money in the hope ot seeing prices and who were 
called upon by the lenders for additional security, which in many 
casts they worn unable lo find. Tho outside specula! .tr* were 
thus compelled tu m-* 11, and gradually tho selling: assumed such 
vast proportions that, tho fill in prices has excelled anything 
hitherto witneH>eil. It is estimated that the depreciation in tho 
securities quoted upon the New York Stock KvelniiW e\c«*ei]s In 
amounL the indemnity paid by France to Germany a: tho close of 
the Into vsJir. 

Of course, as mv have often explained, a depreciation of thi.- 
kind is to a large extent nominal. Investors who hold the secu- 
rities of such great Companion a* the New York' Central, tho 
Pennsylvania, or tho Illinois Central, have for the nio-'.t part ■ 
bought for tin? puku of tho re\emio yielded by thos * stocks, mid, 
speaking generally, are, in Stock Exchange phrase, neither induced \ 
<k to take u profit ’’ when prices ris** nor frightened into throwing , 
awav their property xvh*Mi prices fall. To the mass of shareh older.- j 
and bondholders, therefore, the loss through the kill of prices is ; 
purely imaginary. But, invert bele-*. even to investors ihe loss j 
in imtny cms^h is very serious. Whore n. shareholder or bond- ! 
holder has for any reason whatse -ver b« l cn obliged lo «ell, ho | 
has lost a grout part of tins capital inve-deri, And wince ho ; 
has required to borrow on the security of the stocks or bonds held 
by him, he has been able to obtain less than ho would have done : 
two years, or even twelve months, ago. It is, however, upon the J 
members of the t ’on-tvuetion Com panics ana spec n Into is none rally 
that thu ronl losses have fallen. Speculators, for example, who 
bought a year or two ago at 30, 50, or, in some cases, 100 per cent, 
higher than the prices now obtainable, did so by means of money 
borrowed, .md were obliged to lodge with tho lenders security for 
ft certain proportion of the money lent, on the express condition 
that they would always keep up ci'cunty to the same proportion. 
On every fall of prices they have been called upon to increase t lie secu- 
rity thus lodged, and the majority of them have been unable to 
comply. They have in consequence been obliged to sell tho stocks 
in which thev speculated, losing altogether tho securities lodged 
with the banks and other lenders. In this wav tho number of j 
failures caused throughout tho United States has been greater than I 
has been witnessed for many years past. If the speculators were a I 
class apart, who lived by mere gambling upon the Stock Exchange, 
tho result would perhaps be beneficial. But unfort unately the purely 
professional speculators are few. The groat body consist of men who 
lire engaged in various trading, industrial, and professional occupa- 
tions, and their losses upon the Stock Exchange have consequently 
affect tftMwir other businesses, and have thus caused widespread 
suffering. Apart from nil other causes, the embarrassments of the 
Construction Companies would have brought about ft great fall 
in prices, but the effect of their embarrass men ti? has been im- 
mensely aggravated by other influences. Not only have new mil- 
ways been built in the newer parts of the Union, but while tho 
mania lasted, lines were started even in the older States in com- 
petition with tho greatest and best established in America. And 
the competition thus threatened drove tho older Companies to 
adopt measures which havo made the crisis much more severe 
than it otliorwiao would have been. To take the example that 
for tho moment attracts most attention. The New York Uenlral 
Railway runs through the most populous part of the State of 
^New York, and passes through the only gap in the Alleghany 
^fountains in that part of the country. The line may praciically 
Ifv said to belong to the Vanderbilt family, who regarded their 
monopoly of tho traffic as quite secure. The gup, indeed, is only 
wide enough to alltfw of one railway at each side of the Hudson 
River; and one bank was already occupied by tho New York 
Central. Several years ago, however, a charter was obtained 
authorising the construction of another railway on the other side 
of the river, but so chimerical did tho building of this lino appear 
to Mr. Vanderbilt that ho is said to have refused to pay 5,000/. 


or 10,000/. for the charter when offered to him. At the height 
of the recent mania the project for building this competition line was 
revived, and capitalists eagerly took it up. It runs quite close to the 
New York Central all the way from Now York to Buffalo. ’When 
Mr. Vanderbilt saw that the construction of the lind was being 
pushed on in earnesr, he adopted measures to defeat tbe threatened 
competition, which resulted in thc # M war of »vJ«b ” that lasted lor 
bo many months in 1881 and 1882* It was generally believed at 
tho time that his object was to so discredit new Railway Companies 
in the United States and in Europe that tlie Construction Companies 
would be unable to obtain the funds tjiey needed, and if so, his object 
has been fully realized, llo was aided, it roust be remembered, by 
a groat drought that prevailed throughout the whole of tho United 
States in i8«St, and caused a general failure of all tho crops. The 
war of mt«*H and tho bad harvests began the fall in prices, which 
has gone on steadily ever since, until it has reached what seem.* to 
he the lowest point at present. Already the New York and New 
England Railway, on** of those in close alliance with tho Now 
York, \Wat Shore, and Buffalo, Mr. Vanderbilt’s competitor, 
has found itself in such difficulties that on New Y r ear» Hay 
its President hail to apply for thu appointment of a Receiver over 
it. An application has since been made fur the appointment of a 
Receiver over the New York, Ontario, and Western, another 
ally of the West Shore. And, lastly, the North River C» in- 
struction Company, the Company which has built the \Vv»t 
Shore, has likewise fallen into the hands of ft Receiver. 
There are rumours afloat that tho difficulties of tho West Shore 
itself are extremely great. The most remarkable failure, how- 
ever, which lias as yet resulted from the crisis is that of Mr. 
Yillard. Ho xvas a member of tho Construct iun Company that 
built tho Weft Shore, and, besides, ho was IWidmit of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, of the Oregon and California Naviga- 
tion Company, and of tho Oregon and Transcontinental Company. 
In fact, hr ruled absolutely the niilwav, river, and ocean com- 
miinicalioiu of tho vast territory lying west of the great lake*, 
south of the British provinces, nnd north of California. And tbe 
aggregate capital of the three Companies controlled by him 
amounted to about 40 millions sterling nominal. Tho fall in the 
srcuriri^s of these Companies has amounted to about 50 per 
cent., so that at, tho present market prices they would realize per- 
haps not quilo 20 millions sterling. A nd ia con sequence Mr, Yillard 
himself has been reduced to poverty. He has been obliged to 
resign the presidency and direct' whip of all tbo Companies in 
whii h be was interested, and it is «dd has lost every penny he was 
VI nltll. 

That tin* crisis is not yet at an end is certaiu. The struggle 
bet wet. n ih« New York Central and the West Shore. Companies is 
Mill going on ; nnd, if it is passible for the former to put an end 
l '►the competition of the hitter, tho struggle will be continued 
until the \\ est Sh re succumbs. At the game lime, efforts are 
being made to strangle competition in other directions; \vki!o, of 
coins**, '‘peculators see their opportunity for making money in 
the difficulties all round. Tho*? who lost large sums by buying 
po».‘miii‘‘s in tho hope that tliry would riee, are now endeavouring 
to make up tor their losses by soiling securities 111 the hope that 
they will full Mill farther. These purely speculative aak** by 
persons who do not possess the stocks of which they dispose have 
powerlully contributed to the depreciation referred to above, and 
they are sure to be continued as lung as the market remains in its 
present unset tied condition. Tt is to bo borne in mind, however, 
that speculative sales of this kind in tho lung run are certain to 
bring about a rise. F01, as soon ns the speculators t*ee reason to 
fear that they havo made a mistake, and Unit priceH may move 
upwards in spite of their efforts, they immediately turn round and 
buy back what they have sold. Otherwise, should tho rrio occur, 
they might bo called upon to deliver the soeuritiea which they have 
sold without possessing them. Thus, if anything should frighten 
tho speculators, their purchases might cause all at once ft sudden 
and very considerable rise in prices. As long, however, as they are 
not rendered apprehensive, they are likely to continue their “ roi ls 
now upon this stock and no\v*upon that. Furthermore, bankers 
generally are alarmed at tho rumours current of tbo difficulties of 
great speculators, and aro rendered cautious by tho appointment 
of receivers in difiVrenl parts of the country. They are unwilling, 
therefore, to lend largely wherever n Construction Company « r a 
new Railway Company gets into difficulties. It is possible, there- 
fore, that there may yet be very considerable failures and on a 
very large scale. Another adver.se circumstance is that the Presi- 
dential election will occur next November, and that therefore 
public attention will be occupied with political Agitation. But, 
in spite of all this, the probability seems to be that the crisis 
is rapidly drawing to a disc. As stated nbo\e, tho tall in prices 
has been going on for about two years and a half. In that time 
tho bad business accumulated during the railway mania must have 
been nearly liquidated, and at the same time the country has been 
growing both in wealth nnd population. Moreover, tho con- 
struction of now railways is now completely at an end. in 1SS2 
tho length of new lines built was 12,000 miles; last your only 
about 6,000 miles were constructed ; and now it is estimated that 
in the current year the building will not exceed 2,000 miles. 
East year and "this year, moreover, all tbo mileage added to 
the American system was simply iu completion of work already 
undertaken. N-» new liuo has been projected for two years. The 
sinking of capital, then, in now railways, and tbe manufacture of 
new railway bonds and shares, is practically at an end, and the 
growth of ihe United .Stales is so rapid that things must now 
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have nearly righted themselves. Nor is it to l>e lost sight of that j 
the redemption of the debt, by tho United States Government w . 
going on at bucIi a rate that many who hold Government bonds 
and have been paid oil are obliged to look nut for other securities 
in which to invest. This money, as soon iw confidence begin* 
revive, h likely to bo invented* in the bettor class of railway 
securities, and therefore to tend to raise prices. 


REVIEWS. 


'EMERSON OS DREAMS AND HOT.IER* 

D URING thn autumn midwinter there have 1. -pn produced 
iu England two editions of EmcraonV works oin* published 
by Messrs. Konlkdge and one by Messrs. Macmillan. AV** do not 
intend to discuss tho exact position of Emerson in English litcnt- 
iure. nor the worth of the pieces in some of tln>c yduiiie-*, col- 
lected fur the !ii>t lime, as compared with those with w Inch we 
have lung been familiar, lhit this much we may Miy, that the 
reader must he ill-vl.ii led, either in his chance or in himself, who 
turns over any volume of Emerson for moro than a few minute* 
without finding something for which ho is tho hotter — something 
fresh, welcome, and, above all, healthy. Many readers, and not 
incompetent ones, look oil Eiiicipqii mainly as an idealist : and 
such may ho surprised that one should dwell on sanity as one of 
the leading characters of his thought. Hut it is just iu tho com- 
bination of an ideal height and range of thought with buluneo and 
sanity that w'o lind Euvreon's charm. llo constantly teaches us 
in his informal way, ns Berkeley taught us with classical English 
and philosophy, that idealism is" nothing else than common ht-iiM) 
transfigured and enthroned above sophistry. There is iu one of 
tin ■st* volumes a short essay on “ immunology/’ taken from a 
eour-e of lectures delivered about forty yeajs ago, which \en w- ll 
illu.-1 rains this wholesome alliance, or rather identity, and, luoiv- 
over, n still appropriate to the times. AV« do m»t think it can 
he. nui ch known, as vet, to readers in England; wo '-hall there- 
fore, without moro ado, take it as our text. 

Emerson goes straight to ll.o true not** of hi.- * abject with tho 
first sentence: — “The l.anm Demonology cov< r* druiun.-, omens, 
coineidenei 1 ^, luck, sortilege, magic, and other e.» pericnas \vh iW/ 
ttftnu rat her than court, inquiry." 'I hat is, in a nutshell, the 
common uud the fatal character of all uncalled occult knowledge. J 
AYe are told of signs mid wonders and powers that are beyond the • 
Fci«pe of our common experience. They do not shrink from being | 
talked about; their expounder-, indeed, court notoriety; hut it , 
must be on their own terms, and then* must be n*» middling of j 
the dry light of uonnal day. When ii comes to real croas-que-- j 
tinning, these candid and innocent observers of unexplored phono- ^ 
menu begin to shift their forms at fast as Proteus, uud few there ; 
he th.it can hold them to any tangible certainty. As surely now j 
as forty years ago, or, for that matter, forty centimes, U«‘V shun 
rather ‘limn court inquiry." They kiv, of' Toiira*:, that they love 
lEht of all things. They invito the folk st examination and tho 
strictest of tests; but .‘•uinehow, when the examining begins in 
earnest, it always turns nut that the sceptic's caudle nm-t he put . 
in a dark lantern provided by tho showman, or there will la* no 
show to-day. Some time, at last, a stunly Mmiidaus. undaunted 
by long lyicgin ambush among creatures of mil odour, a Mr. Kay 
I/iukcster or whoever else it mnv be, catches his Proteus and 
exposes the very body of the impostme. The juggler's booth is 
overturned, his dupt.i go sorrowing, and in ft lew months another 
like unto him resumes the same husim ss with trilling variations, 
much the same customers, uud equal or greater success. 

Emerson, after that comprehensive sent once of prelude, begins 
with dreams, a subject capable of infinite nonsense, and also 
capable of being turned to move profit than has yet been niudo of 
it by rational psychology. 11 is notes are full of keen observation 
of the things nil of us have b it qpd few remcmbeied. The diili- 
cnltv of recollecting a dream so vivid that in the first moment it 
seemed as if it would always cling to u* — “ but wo cannot get our 
hand on tho first link or til.*re, mid 1 ho vv hole is lost " ; tlio dis- 
location, i\a he happily calls it, whereby .'*>nie strange incongruous 
element is always coming up to inar the palaces of our dream- 
fancies; tho still stranger memory and congruity of a sort that 
runs through dreams, making us feel lit home after a fashion 
among tho trains that never gel started, the fine sentences that 
Dover twill construe, or tho armies of nations that turn into boys 
with popguns and penny whistles-- all these Emerson expounds in 
his lucid easy way, and with intimate knowledge. We shall be 
thought paradoxical again for calling oim lucid. JiGt any one who 
has notea his dreams read this essay through, and then contradict 
us. Again, there is the uncontrollable quality of dreams, when 
11 we call the phantoms that rise the create >u of our fancy, hut they 
act like mutineers and fire on their commander,” a quality which 
may show a man by flashes, as Emerson truly says, undisclofli'd 
recesses of hia own chapter, or of his true temper and judgmont 
concerning other things, thus giving what we call presentiments, 
and more of them than we know could we but seize and interpret 
them. u The sign la always there, if only the eye were also/’ Aud 
so we pass from the occult world that every man carries with him 

* Complete Works of Emerson. Riverside Edition. London : Kou Hedge. 
Complete Work* of Emerson. With an Introduction, by John Morley. 
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to the other occult world that men go seeking, iu the fond hope 
that somewhere they will buy or pick up the back-door key to the 
secret of the universe. 

AY hat is the verdict of the leader of modern English idealism 
on the modern trade in mysteries P (English, we say, speaking of 
tho things that pertain to our common language and literature oil 
both sides of tin* Atlantic; tho clumsy “ Anglo-Saxon M means 
nothing more, and there is always 44 British " to fall back upon for 
tho local and political distinction). Emerson** verdict is purely 
that of robust common sense. First. and foremost, that thfc honest, 
daylight nature of things is so much more wonderful, in any ca*e, 
that ghost-hunting is pul out of court' as poor trifling work at 
best. 14 1 am content and occupied with such miracles as I know, 
such as my eves mid oars daily show mo, such as humanity and 
agronomy. If any other* are important to me, they will certainly 
be shown to me."' Hut, also, ihcro is in Emerson's quiver°a more 
direct and piercing arrow lor the mysterv-munger. {i For Spirit- 
ism, it shnics that no man almost is Jit to give evidence?* No moro 
shrewd and vital wool could have* been spoken. It goes to the 
heart of tho superstition that bigots in these matters many good- 
liouifed mini, uiiJ Jus even be.et men of genius. Innocently, but 
r* -chiefly, they ussiimo that what is commonly called tho evidence 
of trustworthy witne-ws must lu* believed. There was a Cam- 
bridge squib, some twenty years ago, in which u freshman uxpo»- 
tnlatcd with liis bed-nukor on the levitation, or vanishing, or 
(l( k materiali/.:iti('u of cup.* and saucers, referred by her alternately 
to occult automatic prooov-e.s and to tho cat, and, after foiling to 
oht iin any further or heller hypothesis, meditated on tho pro- 
found I mill of Puloy’s saying (not to l»e found in those words, 
we iieed hardly add, in the received text of that author), ^ That 
it is not contrary to experience fur wit hops to be. false.” Or, as 
the authentic text of Hobbes puts it, every claim to irresponsible 
prophetic poweis (or, iu later times, to occult intelligences, 
thought-reading, and wle.it not) must at la«-t rest on tho assertion 
of a man ; " who, being mao, may err, and, which ia more, may 
lie.” There is no lie so gro.*- and palpable hilt it may ho sup- 
ported by a vast bulk of credible) testimony. Moat excellent 
vx it nesa is on record, in hooks published iu all seriousness us lute 
ns the eighteenth century, of dragons in the Alps, some winged, 
Si-mo crowned, some full r-legged, some two-legged, some Ivvo- 
le*j\dul. a* »nn* cat-faced : no meru rumour, but dunosilioiiR of eyu- 
vviuuv -as, with full particulars of date, place, ami persons. And 
there is tho standing instance of witchcraft, of which the evi- 
dence. if we are to apply the rules of normal human affair*, 
is nothing ha-; than overwhelming. The l’sy chiral Pocicty will 
ln*\er fqual ila volume and Cogency though they got a housoful of 
an*w*Ts to their pseudoscientific circulars of questions. Most of 
tin- witches xveie executed oil their own confesMoir^ the strongest 
kind of evidence known to courts of justice dealing with tho 
conduct <>f wine men. \ml y» t this mean and ugly terror that 
overshadowed men’s lii •■.- for centuries xvas n phantom void of 
sub'-taiice, a thing of pestilent vapour. AV«* have blown it nut. of 
our r.*ad. nml jui'-s on. Only the student of morbid psychology 
looks back upon it now. 

To i*i turn to Eiueunii, he is noi content with exploding tho 
impostures of the tuppo-«-d oce’Ut world, llo geos to what is 
after nil, the curious and inlere-ling point luRed by tlicmt. AY by 
is a Inigo part of man!. bid ever seeking after these things f 
Wherein i* tho perennial ia^ciiuitiofi of solt-dceeption Y Probably 
no eimplo answer can bo given. Human folly is a complex thing, 
and neither its rooks nor its fruits arc lightly to be numbered. Hut 
the ca,Ui*u unsigned by Emeivon is a true one, and lies deep. It is 
tin* desire of men to escape from the impartiality of nature. “ Tho 
history of man is a series of conspiracies to win from Nature some 
advantage without paying for it.” AVhen tho sun that shines upon 
the, juat and the unjust is not good enough for us, we set up a pri- 
vate ignis fntnm. “ In the popular belief, ghosts are a selecting 
tribe, avoiding millions, speaking to one.” Hut nature lias only 
one voice, and gives nothing save at her own just price. She for- 
gives not nor forgets any attempt at circumventing her rules of 
buduess, and sooner or later tho day of requital in at hand ; 
for “this supposed power runs athwart tho recognized agencies, 
natural and moral, which science and religion explore*." Then 
lb* 1 ghost-hunters aro left in such ft cuse as wns jJHsnk of 
Ephraim’s after the dx hundred men of Dan appointed with 
weapons of war had carried off his terapliim anil his doiuest.ii! 
Levi to. Tho pot Lev ito is convinced sonic fine day of being a 
common rogue and vagabond, aud the worshippers cry pitifully 
like Micnh, “7c have taken away my god* which 1 mode, 
and tho priest, and ye are gone away ; and what have I 
more y ” Sometimes they console themselves with denouncing 
thn scientific arrogance which heeds not their array of credible 
witness, and is blinded to their revelations by preconceived theories. 
Hut Emerson has a word for them here, though not in this essay 
nor in this connexion. 4f Tlie shallow clamour against theoretic 
men comes from the weak.” Show us a com plainer against the 
dogmatism of man of science— that, is to say, againet the pre- 
sumption of men who venture to think they know their ov\ 
business— nnd we will show you a judgment infected by couvO.-- 
nation among charlatans or dupes, if not something worse. 

Lot ua end with a wholesome breath of Emerson to drive off the 
fumes that rise when one thinks of th&e things:— “ Coincidences, 
dreams, animal magnetism, omens, sacred lots, have great interest 
for some minds. They run into this twilight and say ? * There's 
more than is dreamed of in your philosophy ! * .Certainly these 
facts are interesting, and deserve to be considered?' But they are 
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entitled only to a share of attention, aud not a large shore. . . . 
Thfe whole world is on onion and a sign. Why look so wistfully 
in a corner ? Man is the Image of God. Why run after a ghost, 
or a dream P The voice of divination resounds everywhere and 
runs to waste unheard, unregarded, as the mountains echo with 
the bleating* of cattle.” 

r 

FRESCOES.* 

“ f? ENT wants a thinner and drier vintage, does he ? We’ll 
VJT aee Low he likes this," says tho waiter, in leech's sketch, 
as ho pumps water into ft sherry decanter. Critics have always 
been telling Ouida that they liked a thinner and drier tap than 
ftheWas in the habit of supplying. The Euloruiaii vintages of 
Ouida’s genius have been found too sweet and rich, though un- 
doubtedly very u curious.” Strathmore and Under Two Floy.*, 
with many of Ouida s other samples, really seemed os if no amount 
of keeping would ever tone them down, and correct tlioir luscious 
flavour and superabundant alcohol, in deference, peAaps, to 
numerous requests, Ouida now presents us, in Frescoes r cfm., with 
a beverage which i a distinctly thinner nnd drier than ('hamfas ami 
Strathmore. B.it wo fear reviewers will euy that tho dryness and 
thinness are only got by tho waiter’s expedient. Tho lap w uoL a 
Hew tap *, it is only the old tap watered down. 

If any artless reader asks wliat the old tap was, it is easy to 
give a reply. Ouida’s old manner was a romantic manner o tous 
irinx, as slio might say herself. Her motto (selected Irom so many 
romantic writers) was J'oryie ccItcveFc. Her topics were the 
delight of the eye nud the pndo of life. Life, in Ouida'a ancient 
vein, was excessively exuberant and full-blooded. How strong, 
how tall, how beautiful, how wicked, how all-accomplished was 
her hero ! Ouida, like Launcc, would have her hen) “ to by, as 
it won», a dog at all things.” The heroine was equally passionate 
and versatile ; while her wealth of tawny tresses and the opulent 
carnations of her complexion might have made an art critic die 
of envy. The gorgeous magnificence of the mi mum and furnitufu 
of these persons was among the tilings which wo best loved in the 
Ouida of old. Some of tho heroiuo’s druses in A JVutttr City still 
abide pleasantly in memory. With all this revel of luxury Ouida was 
by way of being a moral sort of writer ; she would stop in a 
description of marble halls to lash tho indolouco of the aristocracy 
hud the greed of the a^e. She never failed to expose vices which 
reminded her of whnt she had read in Suetonius and lVlronius 
(and Podonian tho Elder, for what wo know), when she met them 
among her characters Sho had a kind of lingering way of resting 
among such matters and in tho midst of those classic rouiinfovnct 1 *. 
Then virtues, with Ouida, were as lily-w hite ns vices were Darning 
and scarlet. No people worn ever quite so innocent as the inno- 
cents of Ouida, no bclf-sacritice ever matched their devotion, or so 
critics used to pay. Another great charm of Ouida was her 
following after Mrs. Malaprop. No lady writer made more and 
more diverting mistakes when touching on suck topics as spurt 
and ibo cluftdcH. 

These w*ero the qualities of tho Ouida of our salad days, and in 
Freer on, AV. the same qualities are present, only they are watered ' 
down. If wo are to put Ouida’s nooks into tho hands of tho 
virtuous, we prefer not to take them as they were in the fearless 
old fashion. TWsr oes, j |v\ is a volume with which a girl mav 
trust her mother, 'flic little stories and “ Dramatic Sketches " are 
written in a tone comparatively moderate, just us “ Leo Adolescent " 
wrote corupuratively moderately in the Foil Mall Gazette when lie 
° was voted under par in Fleet Street,” There is even a certain 
vein of humour in Frescoes, and humour has hitherto been almost 
as rare in Ouida'a work as in the work of George Sand, which 
occasionally resembles OuiriaV, much a Titian resembles an 
oleograph. On the whole, Fnwaei may be ivad with pleasure and 
diversion. But, we return to our point, tho matter is tho old 
matter diluted. 

In tho first story (which gives its title to t lie book, and is told in 
a scries of letters, post -cards, and telegrams) wo hate the ancient 
class of puppets, and a romantic plot so venerable us to bo almost 
preh istori c. Ouida V- hero, Leonis Renzo, is an Italian painter. Llo 
is oureltrly friend, the Admirable Crichton of Ouida's fujry. A 
child of supposed illegitimate birth, lie is brought up in his littlo 
Italian village by tho cure. lie t-ludica at Paris, nnd lie acquires, 
somehow, the colouring of Botticelli, w r ith tho design of Michael 
Angelo. Such painters, unluckily, are more common in Ouida’s 
novels than in this evil every-day world. We remember another 
specimen who eked out a miserable subsistence by painting tho 
lids of chocolate boxes. Well, if a young Italian combined all the 
skill of Venice, Florence, and Rome, ho would make a fortune in 
a very short time ; at tho least he would make it name. But 
Leonis Renzo was poor and unknown. A Mr. Holly a f of the j 
English Embassy, was aware of his miraculous powers, yot some- 
how Hollye did not find him customers. lie sent Leonis, how- 
ever, to decorate tho drawing-room of his cousin, a young, un- 
L^ramed lady, Counters of Charter) *, and Chatelaine of im Milton 
Utmost,* in Jilerks. 

Tho judicious reader now understands all about it. The Italian 
1$ the soul of courtesy and courage ; he manages horses to admi- 
ration 0 ; he is as proud as ho is poor ; lie sings divinely ; he can do 
every thing except speak English, though he alludes with familiarity 

, * Frescoes, I'C.s Dramatic Rhtches. By Ouida, l.omlun ; Chatto & 
Wiuchw. 2883. 


to Shakspearo and llerrid;. The latter does not oenm au author 
likely to do known to a young Italian painter, o\en if he hua taken 
high honours at tho University of Romo. Everything happens a 4 * 
in tho best and oldest models. The magnificent, faultily ly 
lovely, but horod Lady Charterys loams Italian from tho beautiful 
and accomplished painter. Her grandmother, Jjftdy Cairnwiath 
of Oawcslry (or Othwestry), *ia vaip rcflionstrules, A ye. mg 
Duke (rather after Mr. Henry Jurni**) proposes in vain. The 
Countess falls in love, the m painter folia in love; but 
he is too honourable to declare his nation. Finally 
the Countess leaves the painter while fcho go* 1 * to tin* 
Riviera. He has a commis.aion to ruumiogo in h»*r cabinet, 
and arrange her Old MastuV drawings. Whit* thus engaged 1 m 
linde — who does not gue=^ w hat, he find. 13 ? lie discovers tluitle; ri 
the true Lord Hhnrtery?, that liia mother was married to the la. t 
oarl of tli at name, that he is legitimate, and as for his poor lady- 
love, she ia no longer Lady Clare.*' * Everything «md* happily , us 
in Lord Tennyson s ballad on this theuie, whoso antiquity L 
von viable. There nre traits of humour in the sketch, and R*m«/o 
is, of course, very haid on tlie manner^ and customs of the Britidi 
(ix^locrucy, who are greedy, ill-mannered, fond of brandy and 
Mjda- water, uud too licli in til* 1 possession of leisure. The Italian 
nobles, by tiio way, are nor famous for their energy. Rut this re- 
flection of ltenzo's is true, and pleasantly expre^d : — 

Whpn I boar nil these people Ulk of gnjug here, going there, of flv ing thin 
wny and that, like so many happy bircK J imdiTMand that to he poor 1* r > 
bo ;i bud without wings like that poor hopeless, ugly apteryx which ia the 
laughing-stock of naturalists wml the cruel jest ot imbue. 

The love-making in this story is pretty find innocent. Tn fuel, 
Frescoes is a very creditable little romance, wiib all Gu Ida’s Jove 
of splendour and of extremes in everything toned down. The 
hub it of lingering in perilous place* over wliat may l>e said about 
tin* •* improprieties ” of Boccaccio, or a false *011*0 of the word 
hastarda , comes out in */ At Camoldoli 71 and in “ Afternoon,” Tlib* 
weakness of the author's is not exhibited in Frescoes. *• At 
OnnmldoH" is a little drama of crops purposes between an Italian 
Duke and a Belgian lady whom ho believes 1o 1 >* rich. He lover* 
her, and ebu him, but he is a littlo feUirlk-d wii-11 he finds that die 
is not tho rich ( 'omtesse de Riom, but this pool one. How Hut 
matter ends readers may discover for themselves. Tho English 
prig in this piece might have been more tree' to nature; iho 
American lady is pretty good, at li*m*t ns I’ugiish people under- 
i-tund Aniericun?'. wliich, we are often told, is not at all. In 
••Afternoon*’ we have an English nobit-inau who bwgt* 
t list he “won the Grand Miiitury three time* mmur.g.” 
Is them n *t a horso pomewbexo in feii.iaine fiction whuh 
won 1 L« Derby three times runnings As to tins pint 
of “ Aiterimon,'* w-e have only to cell o L'Efrt range's criticism on 
bims'-if, “Great tlod! bow could I be &o biind ! '* However, 
tins suit of blindness ( which prevents a man from recognizing 
l»ia own wife) is riot uncommon in fiction, and i* very convenv iu. 
On tho whole, Ouida’a “ Dramatic Sketched ’’ may lx‘ Compared to 
tho “Littlo Comedies " of Mr. Julian Sturgi?, though they an- 
much more violent in the stage tricks than anything Air. Sturgis 
ever likely to produce. r l’o bring an incident that would aUgger 
Xavier de Montepin into ft little comedy of society is to dare too 
much. Bevond references to 14 Henri Boyle,” as a writer on lov^, and 
to one 4 L Ivlon -* 1 tlrat blunder comes from . Kdnn ” — errors of the 
old funny sort are scarce in Ouida s new book. Critics will i o 
most diverted by Ouida’s little cs^ay on “ Romance and RenILm ’* 
which tirid npjyeared in the Times. We nm.ifc i>nce more ex- 
plain to tJuida that we do not object, to romance (would 
that Mr. Loui* Stevenson gave 11s more of it !> but t(- 
rouianct* wliich is spoiled by ignorance of human nature and by 
the curious obliquity of virion that regards a wretched scandal 
(here told by Ouida) as “romantic.” Ouida describes hove ft 
Genoese noble kept a mistress nnd <f showed liberality to her 
family,'* bow she took another lover, liovv the generous nobleman 
challenged, the oilier lover, how tho lover was a cur, how the 
noble threatened to shoot him, how the police would uot bear 
of such a thiny. and how tTie idiotic nohlonum took a riiol at 
himself, while tho ‘•venerable Brigadier of the Guard wept lih>* 
a child.” Ouida thinks this tnle ot once rcnl and romantic; 
blit we fail to see the romance. Here nro u strumpet* ft fai'di v 
like Let Cardiac l , ft “monsieur” who is a coward, and a “ mon- 
sieur” who is a fool. Thy puzzle is to lind tb»» romance. 
Romantic thiogs often occur in mil life ; but Uuidu'* rculily i.i 
not romautic, nnd her roiuauec is not rcil. 


# 

BOOKS OX INDIAN \V A UK ARK.* 

T 1 IE fourth edition of tho Rov. George IbifLon > memorial of 
his heroic brother is noteworthy for other reasons than tie' 
satisfaction which uny fresh proof that Englishmen have not 
yet lost interest in Englirii prowess must cause. It includes a 
careful and elaborate x indication from tho extraordinary attaik 
which Mr. Bos worth Smith thought proper to make some nioi.tl^ 
ago on a dead man who had fought for England. We have raid 

* HodsMt of liodxm'* Ihw. Fourth Fdilmo, with a Vindication. By 
(t. II. llodsoii. London: K^grm ViiiU, Tr*?m*!», & Co. T&flj 

Re factions of the Cubtd Cfttnfhtiyn t 1879- nWo. By Jo^lma Duke, Bengal 
Medical Service!. London : Alien Co. 

A ’chat, Kh runt, and Khont. By If. (iilllmni-TJioiiwctt. London: 
Kemingtou & Co. iS-Lf 
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extraordinary, hut perhaps that is scarcely the right expression, would have reduced the. corpulence of the volume very materially. 

The lue9 biogruphica which makes biographers too often think it As it is, tho type and spacing would he large for any standard 
necessary to adopt in a rrm«s tho prejudices of their biographer* is library edition of a great classical author. Furthermore, 
unluckily an ordinary thing enough, and it is certain that Lord the book is bound in sticky shiny calico, tb6 touch of which 
Lnwrenc* both disliked Hudson and treated him with harshness, is as unpleasant to the Ungers as its scarlet hue is trying to the 
it so happened, ton. that the biographer had particular predi- eye. Lot it not be said that these are matters with which the 
lections of his owu which .might navo led him to vilify the slayer critic has nothing to do qnd the author not much. They fall 
of certain Mnhounuedan primv* even if Lord Lawrence had been ontirely within the former’s province, and the latter would be xdse 
of his party, and the misleading effects of these little personal if lie more frequently remembered tlmt they also fall within his? 
whimsies are ordinary enough too. Lastly, the petty jealousies Size and binding are not the only things in which we have too 
and heartburnings which gave Mr. Hasworth Smith tho somewhat much of Mr. Duke. He is due of those utvwiso persons who, 
insufficient excuse that other writers have spoken severely of shrinking from the undertaking of writing a tabular history of a 
Hudson are ordinary alv> — very ordinary, a? ordinary A.* human certain set of events, cannot resist interpolating all sorts of 
nature. With tho lm’ok itself there is no need to dual, anil with tho miscellaneous matter with their own experiences. Mr. Duke had 
general character of its hero hardly more. We for our parts ore very exponents which he has a perfect right to tell. He was attached 
glad to adopt Mr. Smith’d description of Hudson's crowning deed, to Sir Frederick Roberts personal stuff, not indeed at tho pasBogo 
tho pistolling of tho princta at Delhi. “ Tho deed was worthy of of the Roiwar, but immediately before tho conclusion of the Treaty 
the man, and tin* man of the flood. *’ lie could not possibly huu> of Gumlamuck; ho was present at Uharasiab, was close by when 
said a truor thing. Not merely the immediate hardihood, which the Shertiur magazines blew up, was beleaguered in that fortress, 
couhl do such a deed in the faci'of enormously superior numbers of awl, fiddly, shared in the march to Candahar and ia the battle 
armed and threatening eneiiws, but the steadfastness of mind wldch which avenged Mai wand. Thus he has something to toll ; and he 
could dare the certain opprobrium of ca\illi<i£r humanitarian. 0 were lells it, nut indeed with any extraordinary literary talent, but in a 
worthy of a hero, and JInfl> »n of Dodson's Horse was worthy tn pleasant and straight forward fashion which is quite readable. The 
lake tho <ro\vuing vengeance for tho unutterablo crimes of the situation at Sherpur and some qthor incidents and scones are illus- 
I ud inn Mutiny. Thai Kurland may have such n man to do her trnted by useful lithographs from drawings on the spot; and tho 
work for her whenewr she needs him may be very heartily hoped, preface contains a short paper by General Uohe.rts himself on the 
Hut a little more detailed notice is due to’ the “ Vindication.” Mr. conduct of Yakub Khan, which is an interesting and valuable 
Smith Ijm s «aid that Modern in early times behaved in such A document. Rut Mr. Duke, not satisfied with those things, has 
manner that Sir II. Laurence “lost all faith in him.'’ Mr. mixed up with them all sorts of other things which are not in any 
Hudson product h letters both of a private and of a soiui-ufUczal way his own experiences, which are not, novel, and which are 
t haiacfer, dateil long after tl.f time in question, in which Sir II. j quite out of place among them. Wo have extracts front tho 
Lit \\ retire speaks of hi> brother in tho highest terms. Mr. Smith accounts given by English newspaper correspondents; wo have, 
spraks of tho ullegod malversation of regimental funds. ami states ill the vary fir-t chapter, a long account, extending to 
truly enough tlmt a court of inquiry came to conclusions adverse nearly fifteen png' -a, of a not particularly eventful exploring 
to Dodson. Mr. Uod.^m points out that Mr. Smith hna sup- expedition, which was not only not made by Mr. Duke, 
pressed the fact that his bn. t her appealed, that a second inquiry but who'll, apparently, was rnado before ho readied Afghan- 
was ordered, that Major-General Keynell Taylor, who conducted Dfan. Constantly in the course of tho narrative the leader 
it, expivswly und completely vindicated I loil so ns behaviour ns linds (und there is nothing more irritating to a reader who is 
“quite satisfactory,*' saying, moreover, that “ there was nothing posseted of some modicum of intelligence and information) that 
whatever in tho cuar ires* though this report, the e violence and hi * author has left oil’ recollect ing altogether, and is simply on m- 
nnturc of which are undeniable, was for some rerc-.-u r*v«r nlliciully piling from others. Lastly, Mr. Duke prints in an appendix nil 
published. Again, there is the charge of looting i.i: l of vast stores tiin com-spoudenco between Shore Ali and General Raufluitiun, 
of valuables found in Uodhon’fc boxe* a«’ter liis doith. Mr. llodsou -documents, no doubt, of groat value, hut very well known 

disposes of this by pointing out that these vA**t stores were sold bv already, absolutely uiientitled to rank among his “ recollections/' 
public auction tan exact inventory of which exists; for con- and dealing with matters which do not oven come within the 
siderahly less than two hundred pounds, Fiivrilv, there i? tlm period of tlu-se recollections. All this makes, not. to zniucc the 
famous charge of being killed while looting, which was th“ sub- matter, a b «l book — a book which in parts will be worth con- 

jeet nf voluminous • correspondence in the d uly papers sumo suiting by any future! historian of tho campaign, but which is 

months ago, und which Mr. Dodson collect d a - great muss of neither itself a good history nor a good book of personal remini- 
testimnny to refute. He dues not reproduce all this in t'.ifi'nso, scoucim. Tiie pilotage (te.-onhing the ascent of Mount Sika Ram, 
hut those who followed it most closely will acknowledge the the account uf the Siicipur explosion and of tho city of Cahul daring 
Accuracy of his summary when he sax**, “All agree in the impor- tlm English occupation, and the talc of how tho relieving force 
taut facts, with such trifling dii- r> n > ]»auci«*d as might l.e i pt'eted." first came heliograph icoilv into communication with Candahar, are 

Cl* course, it is by no xno.ms necessary that, every one should perhaps tho best, paits of Mr. Duke’s volume. Rut his accounts of 

hold so high an opinion of Major Hudson ns it is right and just battle.-, though minute and careful, lack not. only spirit (which is 

tlmt his brother should hold. Judging from all accounts, it «» ems loo often gained or aimed nt by the sacrifice of minuteness and 
probable that he had some of the faults which often Accompany care) hut still more tbit clearness and mapliko intelligibleness 
an essentially military temperament, especially that kind of which good military hi-torians often, with thn use of the simplest 
military temperament which finds its best exorcisn in tho half- language, succeed in imparting. Wo are borry not to be able 
irrespouMiblo and self-directed career of a lender of irregulars. It to speak belter of Mr. Duke, because ho is entirely free from 
is likely that govcrnuhlcuess was not his strong point ; that he pretension, in no way parades bis own services or exploits, 

was not prono to take what he thought wrongs or slights meekly ; writes in a thoroughly good spirit on matters political, and 

that he got on better with his inferiors or his .superiors by a great will, as we have said, be useful to the skilled student 

deal than with his equals or immediate chiefs ; that hia notions of and future historian — both of whom, however, will pro- 

1 h* a etiquette of military book-keeping wero primitive; that his bably indulge in much strongor language as to the corn- 

justice was something of Jed dart ju&tico. An incident whirh position of his book than wo have used. Tho fact is that tho 

Mr. Hudson puts by irrefragable proof in its true light, but which practice of book-writing by persons who have taken some small 
has been distorted into a charge of ’wholesale plundering — tho personal part in important atlairs has increased, is increasing, and 
buying, that is to say, of a gre at herd of cattle which his general ought to he diminished. If any such person lias tho talent and 

did not. know what to do with,* after which tho beasts were will take the time and trouble to write a regular hiatory, he of 

escorted by Hudson a Sowars to Delhi and sold at a prufii — course ought not to be discouraged. Rut the eking out of original 
is just tlm kind of imprudent proceeding which its sporting matter by ftll sorts of digression and compilation is something 
interest no less Ilian its probable gain fain ess makes attractive to a very like a nuisance. What would be welcome And valuable in 
certain class of minds, but which a prudent man would for more the shape of ft short memoir or article becomes unwelopflf, and 
reasons than one have abstained from. We can discover no proof only with dillicuity available for any u&eful purpose, when it is 
of any looting in an ♦•vil sense, though, if Mr. Rosworth Smith padded and bolstered out into a portly volume, 
will inquire in any extensive circle of persons who had friends in -Mr. Gillh.un-Thomsett, who is a professional col longue of Mr. 
the Mutiny he will probably find some interesting cimdia , the Duke’s, is exposed to no such atrictnesa as his fellow-surgeon, 
present title to which is not easily to be traced to anything but His book is a very little one, and a very unpretentious, confining 
Famlrecht. That tho charge of going out of hia way (it ia a«l- itself (with the exception of a few letters from friends) to the 
milted that he was not on duly at th^timo of his death) to loot recital of what the writer actually saw during the Afghan war. 
is a base and groundless slander there can be no doubt. Rut that Unfortunately Mr. Gillham-Thuinsett did not see very much, the 
Dodson’s ways wore much more those of old-fashioned warriors only stand-up fight at which he was present being the engagement 
than of new-fashioned ones there is also no doubt. Du was probably at Muttun. How, however, and on some other occasions, be 
bad at tilling up reports, and good at utilizing the resources of was witness of the remarkable gallantry of the hillinen, One of 
the country ; he was certainly prompt of hand and high of heart. their chiefs, his comrade, a standard-bearer, having been killed 
Tim flesh of reviewers, as of other men, ia weak, and it is by a shell which struck him point blank on the breast,, 
possible that we might be inclined to think better of Mr. Duke’s caught up the flag, ran down the bill towards the English fore!* < 1 
took but for some physical peculiarities. It is a very large book ; for tifiy yards in front of his men, and stood there regardlej) 1 
one of those stout and portly octavos which lie open with difTi- of tho Are waving them on. Mr. Gillham-Thomsett is perhaps 
culty, and fatigue the hands greatly in holding thorn. And there wont a little to exaggerate mishaps (such as some hours’ jolting m 
is no reason why it should be a large book; for, even if the author a springlcss vehicle, and a nasty struggle in the snow during a 
persisted In retaining the considerable amount of irrelevant and dark afternoon’s ride), which might occur in circumstances where 
superfluous matter which he lias mixed up with his own rccullec- hardship is less to be looked for than on active service in an 
tions, the adoption of somewhat smaller type and closer printing enemy's country during winter. He also seasons hi*, narrative with 
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jocular passages of JSL^Iorable hiAd, Um». j^hcv» heiugknown hot 
only to every one who pasevei entered ft. to^ispom, but to every 
one who W ever consorted with Ms fellotye hi any. state of Jife. 
Rut hU book it hot long enough to make tlfeso drawbacks other 
than tolerable. . . 


THE EHCML OPJEDtA „ BHlftd HNICA^ 

milE sixteenth volume of the ninth edition of., the Bricycicp$dia 
X Jirztannioa may be a* heartily recommended ui any of i>ta 
predecessors to student# who want a gpod book of reference* or 
to readers who like tq acquire , miscellaneous in formation , ia aft 
Agreeable manner. It opens with tho article, ** Mena, Juan de,” 
aud ends with “Mosul.”' Between those t}^0 subjects po email 
part of Human knowledge is to be found in a condensed but read- 
able form in the 868 pages of the V6lurfie, A Wisp tutor would 
scarcely recommend Up* pupil to, read it right through; The youth 
who tried that feat would probably bo reduced lower than the 
severest course of drammiug could bring him. Neither wjpuhl 
it be prudent to turu 4 he book over, except for? purposes of 
muscular exercise, aud dip into its cqn tents. Such a futile 
employment of hie time would probably bring the reader into 
doubt whether Monaeticism was not one of 'the four orthodox 
sects of Mohammedanism, or as to whether the Mongols 
hod something to do with Morphology. I3y carefully ab- 
staining from looking at the text, the pages may be turned 
over to tome useful purpose, for the volume is admirably 
illustrated. We do not refer to the plates at the end, which ore 
almost all maps, and ugly maps too. Not that any blame attaches 
to Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, of Edinburgh, who made them. 
No map-maker can by any skill of workmanship cause Michigan 
and Minnesota and Missouri to look like anything but irregular 
chess-boards, at least on paper. The woodcuts in llio text, how- 
ever, are far more pleasant to look at. The drawing of tho illus- 
trations for the article on the Microscopo is excellently dear. 
Some of the illustrations to other articles are not only good work- 
manship, but artistic into tho bargain. Two of the w oodcuts to t„hp 
very solid article on Metal-work, by Mr. J. IT. Middleton, deserve 
particular mention. The first is tho drawing of a wrought-iron 
candle-pricket, a piece of Florentine work of the fifteenth century. 
The other is a part of tho 44 Eleanor Grill” on the opposite page. 
Ou coming to p. 85 1, any person of delicate nerves should skip, 
or at loast prepare for a shock. It contains tho picture, full size, 
of a very terrible bogey in the shape of 4 * part of 11 Persian’s head 
from the Battle of Issus” — one of tho illustrations to the paper 
on Mosaics. 

We cannot nttompt to notice more than a few of tho sevoral 
hundred articles contained in tho volume. Ou the whole tho 
arrangement seems to bo fairly good, in so far nt least that none 
of tho subjects has been allowed to tuke up an inordinate amount 
of spaco, as has sometimes been the case in former instalments of 
the work. Not that curious examples of editorial mismanagement 
are wholly wanting. By what process of reasoning, for instance, 
was it decided that Lady Mary Montagu was entitled to just a 
little over half a column, while thrto are given to Charles 
Mery on ? 1 /ady Mary a share is indeed just a fow liues more than 
that of ITdgdsippe Moreau; and, looking to tho literary and critical 
qualities of tho articles, tho injustice mans even more glaring. 
Why, again, should/* Sir Anthony More, a distinguished portrait- 
painter/’ be disposed of with less than half the amount of 
biography and comment given to Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, 
Duo do Mornv ? The only possible explunation is that Morqy 
and Moreau died the other day, and that More aud Lady Mary 
have been dead a very long while. An encyclopedia is not 
supposed, however, to bo composed on newspaper principles. 
Neither is bad arrangement of this kind wise from n business 
point of view. Long before this work has reached tho letter Z 
even scandal-mongers will probably have come round to tho 
opinion that More is still better entitled to attention than 
tho cynical Minister of Napoleon 111 . Neither will there be 
much difference of opinion as to whether or not Lady Mary is a 
more considerable figure in literature than Ildg&ippe Mo tv tin. 
Mistakes kind ore, however, the exception." Various scien- 

tific subjects fall to be treated in this volume. At tho rate at 
which science is advancing in our days they will probably be ripe 
for rewriting by tho time the Encyclopedia is complete ; but they 
are signed by names which are a guarantee that they have boon 
brought up to the present date. Professor Dittmar contributes ati 
article on Metals, and another on Metallurgy, Dr. Carpenter 
signs the profusely illustrated piper 00 the Microscope. The 
articlo on Morphology is by Mr. I\ G aides; and that on the 
Molluscs is by Professor K. Ray Liuikealor. Two authors— 
Messrs. W. 0 . Roberts and K. A. Hill— sign the article on 
the Mint, which is profusely illustrated and lull of information. 
Professor Cuird covers many pages on the inexhaustible subject 
of Metaphysic with columns which may be looked at with 
resp&jt, and attacked with a sense of tho gravity of the 
undertaking. The historical articles aro also numerous, aud of 

S reafc interest. Nowadays, when the intelligent reader of tho 
ally papers lias such gtod reason to try to understand what 
a Mahdi isf tho three articles on 44 Mohammedan ism,” which <wo 
should greatly prefer to call Mahometanism, ought to be carefully 
Studied. Professor Welihausen gives a sketch of the life of 
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Mahomet, whose name he spells Mohammed, which is at least 
better than other forms, fringed with t varying number of accents, 
which wo haye scon. The second article, by Professor fitumdas 
Guyiml, is on the Eastern Caliphate. It gives tut apparently full 
account of tho religious -condition of the Moslem world after its 
first age. The reader may learn from it tho consoling fact that 
brfrttn is divided by heresies and dkhisms* os effectually as Chris- 
tianity, which is wortl^ knowing in Himes when we are con* 
tinuaUv told tlmt every single Mahometan is ready to shed the 
last drop of his blood, in the cause of every other. It would, in 
fact, appear that most of them are in likely to do so as the late 
Dr. Tfegg .and his Highland host would have been to die for 
Pio No no because they • both called themselves Christians. From 
the Article oil Mahometanism tho reader may profitably pass to 
another on the Mongols by^ Professors R. R. Douglas and B. Jiilg. 
Among historical subjects which lie nearer home, Mr. Pottison 
deals with the life of Sir Thomas More. The article in an ex- 
cellent example of what the work done Tor an encyclopaedia of a 
high class should be. It is full of facts, and quite free 
from eloquent padding, without therefore being destitute 
of liferary merit. Mr. Pat t won seems to us to bare* defined 
Morn’s position as a man of the new learning, who was, however, 
a sincere Catholic with perfect precision and at the afttoo time 
to have done Justice to the King witlmut falling into paradox, 
JIo can sec that llenry took, on the whole, tho bust course for 
England without at the sumo time jumping to the conclusion that 
ho did it from wholly noble motives. Mr. Gardiner gives a sketch 
of the life of another of. those high-minded and well-meaning 
men who have come to tho grouud between two stools in his 
article on Montrose. There is naturally much matter which is 
pure information in this volume— such, tor instance, as the article 
on Mexico; to which, however, is prefixed an account of the 
civilisation which the Spaniards found there, and destroyed. 
America has a considerable share of those geographical papers, 
owing to tho fact that the names of so many rivers and States 
begin with the letter 44 M.” Readers iu search of information 
about Michigan, Minnesota, Milwaukee, Mississippi — the river or 
the State— Missouri, and Montana will find it in abundance in 
this sixteenth volume of the Encyclopedia. 

Tho artistic aud literary articles are, as they have been in 
former volumes, often of great interest. We cannot honestly 
say that all of them come up to our idea of what the contri- 
butions to un encyclopaedia ought to be. The preciosity of Mr. 
Wed mores 44 MtSryon " is more obvious than the solidity of its 
criticism. No doubt the rule that a word must not be repeated 
in the same sentence was invented mainly for the purpose of 
helping people who lmvo no car to write without being too con- 
tinually fiat, but it has its merits not tho less. From the fact that Mr. 
Wed more goes out of his way to offend against it 90m e score of 
times in two columns, wo conclude that he considers it the in- 
vention of tho Philistine. Certainly there iB no gain in lucidity to 
compensate for the unpleasant repetition in such a sentence as 
this — 41 But a living authority, himself an eminent etcher, and 
admiring Mlryon thoroughly, has called Moryon by preference 0 
great original engraver — so little of Mery on’s wort accords with 
Mr. linden's view of etching.” Some of the judgments in 
Mrs. Patti sou’s article on J. F. Millet contradict one another. It 
is quite impossible to. believe that he was nt once a faithful 
painter of peasant-life aud that the il dresses of his figures are not 
clot lies, but drapery, through which tho forms and movements of 
the body are stronglv felt,” or that he is true to nature in giving a 
4 * Washerwoman at her Tub ” “ the grand action of Medea,” The 
diessos of peasants do look like clothes, and washerwomen do not 
possess the grand action of Medea, at least only once or so in a 
fiuudred years. It would he more accurate to say that Millet drew 
pictures of the life of the country labourers coloured bv his own 
strong and gloomy imagination, .but no more true to commonplace 
nature than the pastorals of Watteau, though they are infinitely 
more manly. Tho article on Michelangelo by Professor Sidney 
Galvin is altogether admirable. InPthe space at his disposal, noun 
thirteen columns, lie gives all tho essential facts of one of tb< 
longest and perhaps the best filled of all artistic lives 
No better account of the many- sided career of the groat. Florentine 
and of the wonderful world in which he acted his various parti 
can ever have been given in anything like the same space. M ucl 
sound criticism, a condensed cataloyuc rnisoiuic, and a guide lo tin 
bibliography of Michelangelo aro given along with the biogra 
ffhicnl matter. Among the literary papers we grieve to have to bhi 
that tho most readable are devoted to Frenchmen. Mr. Lan< 
contributes a chatty article on Moli&re, which gives the results v 
modern research In the least pedantic of manners, with not a lit tl« 
sound criticism in an incidental way. Mr. Saiutsbury adds to tin 
excellent series of critical biographies of French men of letter; 
with which he is enriching tho Eri cyclopedia. Iu tho prcaeni 
volume ho signs four papers on ^Uriiutic, Michelet, Montaigne 
and Montesquieu. In the article on Michelet Mr. SaiuNbury 
justly observes that “a wholo critique ” of French literature anc 
French character might be founded on La Femme. We wisl 
that he would write it. Mr. Snintsbury is sterner to Montaigot 
than he was to La Rochefoucauld. He seems to have found il easici 
to forgive tho reckless intriguer who cared not whether be mint'd 
his country than the easy-going philosopher who shirked facing 
tho plague. La Rochefoucauld s readiness to fight covers his 
sine. Professor Minto’s papers on J. 8 , Mill and Thomas Moore 
art full of facts, but they might profitably be cleansed of certain 
graces of style. There is, for instance, an appearance of disrespect u\ 
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saving that Scott ami Mackintosh ** scribbled oft , ”bistorh«fl even for 
Lardiicr'g Cyclop*/ dirt, A1m», wo think, there is a rather mis- 
placed poetry of tin* wouker amatory kind in saying that JHimont'a 
4 nut 6 de iJyidallm amm-rd in J. S. Mill “ an ambition n» enlhu- 
61 a* tic and i m passioned ua u young man's lirst fine." We tuny 
make ouo more olwn-rvatiun on the literary pnrt. of this volume. 
The Spanish ai-tickd ara, they have been all along, wry poor; 
but the height of uhMirdity is reached ^when the two Muratins, 
Tory worthy but \oiy dull men, have a page between thorn, while 
Moimtn, in Home re-pirt- the first of Spauish dramatists and a 
mastm' of remedy, is clipped down to a dozen lines and a jejune 
list of his plays. 


SOME MINOR POETS. ♦ 

rniiouorr Aristotle is not a minor poet, it seems more than 
-1- ordinarily iuitunaU* that a copy of tho Poet in* should have 
found its why to us ulonp w ith the twelve volumes of verse which 
form tin? subject of this notice. It gives a timid critic a great 
sod. so of security to b*' able to luv his finger on his Aristotle ns lio 
omployB 'what authors me apt to disregard aa tho flouts and jeers 
of a reviewer. Tln»ru are ninny truisms very necessity fur tho 
minor pout that wore spoken l»v Aristotle, and uro clearly rendered 
by Mr. Wharton. Fur inslnnco, what could be better than to 
remind poet?, great and small, fljjit the perfection of stylo is to bo 
clear without being mean; or that when a stylo is 14 strange and 
metaphorical, with lengthenings and every thing nnordinury,” then 
“ the result will be either ft riddle or n jargon ” ? Every one. should 
ndmit the truth of such remarks; but how much better they come 
from Aristotle than from ourselves. Mr. Wharton's translation 
does not., wo prcHiiue, aim at being more tlmn a crib, And a* such 
it is successful. The cribs of n nation, like its histories, require 
rewriting every few years- -at least it would appear bo ; for a new 
translation is always in demand at the Universities, Though Mr, 
Wharton not unfrequently assumes that familiar and peculiar 
phraseology which is connected with tho name of Holm, ho on 
occasion can employ a muro idiomatic turm of expression. Ilia 
translation is always construahk*. 

When Mr. Wyville Home published his find volume of poetry — 
The. «S'o?i//s ofu Wntjfnrer — the Bristol Times a*i 1 Mirror, with that 
healthy ardour which emWrs tho prouneml j'ium to the young 
versitior. pieJictcd for his work *' second and subsoqmmi edition*. * 
It is true that tlm Bristol Tunes and Mirror put in au “ if'; but 
oven with nn “if” it would bo very mb to predict “ second and 
subsequent ” editions for any volume of modern verse. Wo do 
not buv licit the poenis do not deserve such editions ; many uf 
them do; but ‘‘second and subsequent ” editions in those days 
are only accorded* to very great merit or good luck. Still we 
will hope that the sanguine Bri'trl Times and Mirror may be 
right, Bristol, if well roused, might itself swallow an edition, 
for ever since the days of Amos Cottle Brbtol has loved the I 
Muses. Mr. "Wyvilln Homo certainly knows bow t> write, and 
chooses good subjects for his poems. Hut tho real question fur 
tho critic is, Admitting that he can practice all the delicate choices 
which thirt ago Iiab bt-ou taught by tho great masters uf a? vie tlut 
adorn it, does the writer show that ho has the real bluff of 
pot- try within him in addition to these graces of style Cun he 
reach from hemeit some of that true lire of suDg wilh which to 
fuse his thoughts and make them take poetic cvpresdon ? We 
think that the poem “ On the Hither .Side of Heath *' does in some 
degree show this rawer. The light is fitful, not -ustaimrd, but 
there is t.hc true gleam of poetry. It is impossible here to do 
justice to Mr. Wyville Home’s verse by quotation. Much of it 
IB very harmonious, and it invariably shown itfcelf the work of a 
scholar of fine eonae. We hope that Mr. Wyville Home will con- 
tinue to write, and that, if he does, las work will be in subjects 
idyllic and descriptive. Ilia work, too, would ho best in some 
measure of great re -sources which will War infinite elaboration 
ill beauty of e idonco. Blank verso, the couplet, or the Spenserian, 
or octave stanzas, all afford excellent opportunities. In the pro- 
sent volume the blank verso is a little heavy ami monotonous, but 
in the couplet a rouaider.iblc success has been achieved. 

Mr. Philip J» invko Mnr*ton is known ns one of the lesser lights 
in the srlioul which is call* d (esthetic, if that word is not obsolete 
yet. When Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Kos*elti began 
to delight the cars of men with their mb sic ul’ words, their tir.sl 
followers sec mod themselves remarkable, llut now so many mem 
have got tho seed that the mere exercise of a particular form of 
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style is anything but au excuse for verse. Of rhymes like those of 
MV. Uourkc* Mars tort it is not too much to urge u All Hampstead 
spins a thousand such a day.” In truth, no amount of love for 
beauty, no power of rhythm, no cultivation or scholarship can 
make a poot. This seeing too true to speak ; but yet it is the only 
thing to say to tin we who write with such care ns does Mr* Philip 
Bourko Marshal. “Caught in the Nets” contains some good 
lines, but wo cannot congratulate the author on liis choij&of the 
subject. Tho Mnrmiin is always a pleasant person in poetry, but. 
wo cannot help declaring that ho becomes somewhat ridiculous 
when represented as lie is in the passage which is prefixed to this 
poem — 

a.i>. n8o. This year also near onto Orford In Suffolk certain fishers 
took iu ilu*ir nets n fish having tho shape of a man in all points, which 
fish was kept by Bartholomew de (jHundoviUo in tho Castle* of Orford six 
months <>r more. He spake riot a word; nil manner of meal*- lie did 
gladly eat, but most greedily raw tish. Oftentimes he was brought to the 
Chniidi, but never showed any sign of adoration. At length n«t being well 
looked to, be stole to tin: sou and wa* never seen after.— Sir Richard Baker's 
C bromide. 

Certainly a most “ delicate monster.” The idea of the strange 
beast longing for his sea caves is perhaps poetic ; but aa much can 
hardly bo said for his gastronomic feats*. Mr. Bourke Marston, 
however, thinks differently, and we are told nil about what the 
fish hud to cut:-— 

Tlu‘V gave me food, of which I was full glad. 

And strange, it was, aud sweet, so that 1 bad 
Some joy in eating it ; and l»sb they gave, 
l)c:ir iisii that smelt and tasted of the wave. 

Wu have not space to tell how the fish esenpes, and how ho is 
comforted “ with damp and salt carcases/ 1 It is almost enough., 
however, to state that Mr. Marstou contemplates such a terribly 
uncomfortable form of endearment, to show into what absurdities 
the verse- writer seeking originality may be led. 

13ri t annus “National Portent rt is one of those rare books which 
bring untnixed pleasure to the reviewer. Tho poem is short, thu 
print is largo, and after ita kind each line is a gem. Tho moaning 
of liritftiinus is at lirst hard to grasp ; but after considerable pains 
and a minute perusal we havo arrived at tho following result. The 
poem is u supposed to liavo been found amongst the papers of the 

Kcv. , of Christ Church, Oxford," and to havo been written 

by him in India. Tho reverend gentleman in tho first line of tho 
poem informs us that ho had “ a faithful friend” who rivalled all 
hi? vcning compeers, and w os imbued with -a “love for dAsric 
lore.' 1 'J'ho liieiid takes to atfuir.-i of State. One day tho narrator 
finds him “ in painful agitation and unrest,” with a “lofty frown” 
“stamped upon his brow.” “ At night-time, ” exclaims the poor 
di?t meted gi-nth-man, “ I havo lmd a fearful droam.” This “ v ivid 
nightmare ” is then dts«?rib«*d. Tho dreamer found himself iu a 
high position in tlm Slate, but with his nature spoiled by ambition, 
lie bulled by his friends, ho ha* recourse to “vindictive wrath,” 
and ho proceeds to lead “a life of wild revenge.” “A potty 
untied towards a rival mind M then led him down to depth? ho 
most ablioned, and made him attempt, “ with feubtlo Jesuitical 
designs/’ to destroy his country, solely because 

My rival w isely rijotfc the nobler part, 

N»ug1il tln-i» K’m:dned for me but. to destroy. 

Then refoi wird all llmt now I value most 
1 laliom-i'u in my rage to hew it down. 

Though his friends “ cried shame,” the unfortunate dreamer il Bpod 
more fiercely ” on his mad career, till at last ho was awakened 
from tho dream, ns ho says himself, 

Or cv<.:r I had reached the final doom. 

So ends the Dream. “ Final doom ” is good. AVe have been 
apt belbro to consider that the one redeeming feature in dooms 
generally was their finality. Tho dreamer goes on to explain to 
his friend that #l not once or twice, but lull three several times,” 
the vision haunted him “ wildly” in his a nightly dreams,” and 
that it “ moved him to a frantic state of xnind.” He protests 
against the cruel fate which was to make him “force on legislation 
in the teeth of wiser men,” who at the same time “ close their 
eyes for shame.” Tho reverend listener is melancholy at this 
recital, but remarks t hat in case 

Thy mind hliould prove thee false to that deg reef ^ 

1 pYny that friends more mind to l of thy fame 
May save thou from a ruin worse than all. 

We trust that the Promier will be duly edified by this effusion. 

The story of St, Stephen is a somewhat mystic poem written 
in un octosyllabic stanza. The cadence of the verse is not un- 
pleasant, but the whole does not seem to rise above the usual 
level of poetry devoted to sacred subjects. Why sacred poetry 
.should be, as a rule, so unsatisfactory is a difficult question. Mr. 
Collett's book does not suggest a ready explanation. The hymns 
and minor poeius which follow Tha Story of St. Stephen are 
quiet and simple, but display nothing approaching originality or 
power. 

Mr. Reid's Romanes of Sony is just one of those booksHmt 
puzzle a reviewer. There is nothing in it that he can cJfisci- 
ontiously praise. All he can say iu blame is, probably^ that the 
writer is not a poet. Such criticism is not very satisfactory to the 
critic, the public, or the author. Mr. Reid's intention to write as 
well as be can is so thoroughly honest that there is nd necessity 
for strong language such as arises with the pretentious coxcombs 
of verse who Haunt their parchment covers and rirogH edges before 
the public. Mr. Reid does not appear to bft jfc$*ry young writer. 
Advice would be of no use to him. The birthday verses to a 
poetess are the best in the book. One stanza is dsoidedlv treed. 
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but tb*pb6m i» unequal* Evon Scotch men, we should imagine, 
will Boa the poems m imitation of Darns very dull rending. The 
poem called The Romance of Son.// displays a knowledge of 
English literature of the kiod which gets people into Sandhurst. 
Every poet has a phrase found for him. 

It would he dangerous to tell 41 Lara ” that he Is not a poet. 
He might fancy he was a Slielloy, and think that his poetry was 
abused because of his opinions. Ho would toll us that our criti- 
cism was worthy of our creed, and other withering little home 
truths.^Now to make “ Lara” fancy himself a Shelley is the very 
last thing that we want to do. We are afraid that such a position 
is quite unattainable by him. Secularism is “ Lara's ” creed, and 
he is the most dogmatic of sectarians. He is violently mis- 
sionary* This does credit to bis sincerity ; but it does not, make 
him a poet. We intend to criticize “Lara” simply on literary 
grounds i we will not, therefore, refer to the vulgarity and bud 
taste of his satires. Still we cannot help regretting this want of 
good taste, because some of the poems show a considerable amount 
of feeling and sense of the beautiful. People get over violent tits 
of atheism and secularism; real defects of taste are, we fear, 
things more hard to cure. 

Lyrical Rc&eatwns contain usually more recreation for the 
writer than for the reader. So it is with Mr. Ward*s book. 
American poets have achieved the questionable succoss of writing 
on unusually twaddly subjects in very smooth verse. There is, in 
truth, nothing to recommend Mr. Ward's best verses except thoir 
smoothness. To some of the inferior of bis poems the criticism 
4< cosy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting,” would be far more ap- 
plicable than to Lycvkts. Wo do not wish to say it is applicable, 
but the poem 44 In Fifth Aa quuq ” comes very near it. The fol- 
lowing stanzas are an example : — 

Though 1 forgave him lia wanted still more ; 
l scorned my vows to betray, 

But ordered him to he shown to the door. 

And moped no more that day. 

And I sometimes wish that this stupid life 
Might finish without delay ; 

I’m a virtuous ittv'otnphiinin# wife, 

But I mope the lifelong day. 


Miss Sydney Lover collect* a small volume of songs suitnblo for 
music. Many of them would make vory pretty sougs, mid wo 
sincerely hope that the musicians iqny adopt some of them. The 
words set to much modern music are quite intolerable, Mi«s 
Levor writes sense and grammar, and that is a great deni. 44 The 
Brocade Gown ” would make a little drawing-room ballad such 
as young ladies insatiably desire to sing. 

A poetu about the Mon dips nmv bo enough to reconcile a few 
Somersetshire people to a volume of poetry, but the general reader 
will feel no such sympathy for the poem headed “ Furze 
Blossoms late in Autumn,” On the whole, Ella Cuthullin does 
not contain very much that is remarkable. The poem which gives 
its name to the volume is ambitious in design, but the writer is 
not capable of dealing adequately with his subject. The plot 
illicit serve for a tragedy. Many ot the lyrical poeiua are smoothly 
written. One of the last in the book, called 11 Those Merry Walks 
Together,” is not without a certain pleasant ewiug, 

Mr. Edwin Waugh completes the issue of his works by 
the publication of his tenth volume. The book is well and 


clearly printed, and has a good many woodcuts. Of these the 
small aro often pretty and attractive ; the larger are, however, vory 
dreary. The poems in the Lancashire dialect might bo expected to 
be the best ; hut, though at least two of them are decidedly good, 
we do not feel sure that this is the case. Mr. Waugh seems a 
little inclined to let himself write twaddle just because he is 
writing in dialect. This is always a danger, for things are apt 
to look poetical and picturesque in their homely dress which, in 
truth, are not essentially poetic. 44 Come wboam to thy childer 
an’ me ” is a poem of a high order of merit bocauso of its simplicity 
and directness, and hearty ballad swing, “ Bonny Nan ” is another 
song which has some of the true gold of poetry in it, though it 
cannot boost of any very careful finish, such as Burns shows to 
be quite compatible with the hot of dialect. Tho occasional 
poems at the beginning of the volume show decided traces of the 
influence of Wordsworth, but there is little or nothing borrowed 
from mon^pioderu writers. Many of these little poems are 
written with considerable grace, and the language is harmonious 
and intelligible. Of these “ The Moorland witch ” and tho lines 
“To a young lady who lent me a book” are perhaps the hap- 
piest. We cannot but congratulate Mr. Waugh upon the good 
fortune that has allowed him thus to gather all tho writings of 
his life together. He deserves such a reward for tho simple sin- 


cerity of his work. 

Mr. Whittier’s new volume is prettily bound and printed. His 
name is a warrant for good taste and literary finish. This is tho 
chief merit of the poems now before U9. Tho ballad of The Bay of 
Seven Islands has many good lines in it, though there is an 
impending sense of the prosaic throughout 44 How the women 
went from Dover,” a tale of the persecution of the Quakers in 
New England, tells how two women were whipped through the 
villages* tied to the caffs tail. There is something of tho ring of 
Mr. Browning's Rabbi Bet^JEsra in the poem. The Quaker women 
prophesy against their persecutors 



11 Godspeed ” is prevented from being a very exquisite little poem 
by the form which makes it very nearly a sonnet, and y«i not 
quite one. We have no objection to poems of fourteen lines 
which are clearly not sonnets ; ‘ but the ear becomes ho accustomed 
to the harmonious cadonco of the true sonnet that its imperfect 
form always jars a little. Mr. Whittier does not make the 
proper break in sense after tho quatrains* All oget her tho poet s 
English admirers will find much to tike in >he present volume. 

• 

— h 

CARICATURES AND* PORTRAITS.* 

rjUIE present volume contains a reissue, in a reduced form, of 
-JL the famous series of port mils contributed by Maclise to tbs 
Eraser of 1830-38— tho Eraser of Thackeray and Carlyle und 
Maginn. Of these there aro some eighty, which number tho 
editor, on his own responsibility, has increased by lour: one, of 
I Henry I Tall am, produced for the series but nover published *, und 
I three others— of Macliso, Thackeray, and Father Prom— from 
various sources. They are reductions, as we have 9 aid; but they 
sulfur little or nothing by the procra*. Those that were excellent 
are excellent still. Those that were had are no worse than before. 
In fact, their merits and demerits aro tho wane as when Rossetti 
wrote of them. 14 No such series/’ ho says, 44 of the portraits of thy 
celebrated of any epoch, produced by au eye and hand of so much 
insight and power, and realized with a view to the actual impres- 
sion of the sitter, exists anywhere.” That is true of them now, 
as it was true of them twelve years and mors ago. There is no 
doubt, too, that they are something more than unique: they are 
interesting and suggestive in tho highest degree. 

Before proceeding, liowevor, to discuss them in detail, it will be 
well to deal with the 44 Memoirs ” — eighty-four in number — in 
which they are 44 embedded and enjelUed.” The editor has thought 
lit to omit the notices by Magiun, in whose company they 
originally appeared, and to fill their room with notices of his 
own, 44 The context of Maginn,” he judiciously observes, 44 bril- 
liant as it undoubtedly was, contained much that was hasty, 
illiberal, and purely ephemeral ; and, it was thought, might be 
omitted, at least in its substantive fonu, with advantage.” Of the 
wild work done for the “Gallery of Illustrious Literary Cha- 
racters,” by the original of Thackeray s Captain Shnndcm, this is 
a de scription which, to say tho least of it, does not err on tho side 
of severity ; but we cannot at all agree with Mr. Bates that its 
omission 44 in its substantive form ” is advantageous. On the 
contrary, we hold that it was his duty, ns a good editor, 
to republish Maginu with Macliau, the portraits with their 
original settings, the prose of Oliver Y’orke — with its 41 allr 
too-Irish mirth and madness, and odour of palled punch”— 
with tho vigorous if .somewhat dandified pencilling* of Alfred 
Croquis. Ilo might have annotated and corrected and ex- 
plained as much as he liked. But he should not have hesitated 
lor a moment to reprint the wholo work, if only us a literary 
curiosity. To say that it “contains much that was hasty, illiberal, 
and purely ephemeral ” is beside the mark. So do the iVocfci cf 
Christopher North j so do the Runnymr.de Letters of young Mr. 
Disraeli ; so does journalism in general. The drunken und swash- 
ing humorousnoss of Oliver Yorke was a characteristic feature 
in the periodical literature of half a century ago; aud that wo nro 
nowadays mim-moutbed and delicate of fancy is not a reason for 
suppressing, 44 in its substantive form,” the work of a man who was 
neither the one nor the other ; particularly when, aa in the present 
instance, that work is indispensable to a right understanding of 
certain matter which has been deemed worth reproduction in its 
entirety, and to the elucidation and adornment of which it was 
originally appropriated. Maclise hoe merit enough of his own to be 
interesting — evon remarkable — alone ; but to get the whole flavour 
of bis satire, to breathe a full breath of the air in which he pro- 
duced it, to make ourselves as ne arly as possible his contemporaries, 
wo should 1m vo lmd him as ho came, with Muginn behind hiiu, 
Tho pictorial satirist, in fact, is *u>t all himself in the banish- 
ment of tho satirist in words. They complete each other : like the 
44 deux pun talons ” in which M. Hugo clothed a future dignitary of 
tho Empire, 

Dont les trous, par bonheur, nVtainil. pas fun sur I'autrc. 

They were reckless and truculent in their lives, ami St U lmrdly 
fair to either that in their deaths the 44 substantive form ” of the 
one should bo divided from the “ substantive form of the other. 

But where some editors would fear to tread, tho present editor 
has rushed in, and produced a readable if imperfect and lopsided 
book. He has a sincere and uiqj incriminating affection for the men 
of fifty years back, and be writes of them with an enthusiasm, a 
disorder, a garrulity of style, an intemperance of insight, a 14 nice 
derangement of epitaphs,” that are amusing in no mean degree. lie 
is often wrong in his facts, And often merely imaginative in his 
criticisms • but his work has in it not a little of 41 fine confuted 
good feeling.” It is too bad of him, no doubt, to a.Ncriho The 
Woodipurge to poor Mr, W. M. Rossetti; to claim for “bright, 
broken Magi on ” what ho calls 44 a proximate niche in tho temple of 
fame with the great foregone masters ” in hi9 own peculiar style of 
writing— with Lucian, with Aristophanes, with Rabelais, und with 
Swift”; to write of an “alleged rejoinder" of Lamb (tho italics 

• The Maclite Portrait- Gallery of Ulustrwm 1 /.fortify Chunu/cn, 
With Memoirs by William Bate#, B.A. London : Chatto & Wfudu*. 
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are his own) that it is 44 full of ovine humour, and has bo much of 
the tount* in $t that it might well find a place among the stories 
in Mist Edgeworth's bucolic essay on Irish Bulk”: to talk of 
Lockhart's Reiman novel ns something " coldly end sternly classical, 
as a romance of Apuleius or Barclay." It is scarcely wise of him 
to think — in print, at all events— of the. Lauren to’a famous attack 
OH The Now Tim on on 44 poor ftufi*. • . , Weak, washy, and diffuse ; 
much of it mere ab i«e, and the rest obscure and meaningless." It 
k hardly prophetic ofhmi to opiue that the late Lord Lytton was 
*the last literary tunn, of* the present day at feast, concerning 
whose placo of sepulture ft care will be felt.* It is certain] v pecu- 
liar o f him to deal so freely ip such luxuries of style ns italics and 
small capitals, arid in such gallantries of English as “hight,” 
49 eircunifnrancous,” and “ exiguity of bulk.” But, for nil this, and 
a vast deal more of the some sort., his work is singularly useful and 
amusing, lie lias gone grubbing among the dry bones of the 
epoch he loves until he has pot to know moro of it than ho knows 
of his own. He hits it ns his lingers' ends ; and he gossips and 
blunders and gives way to eloquence about it in u way that really 
disarms criticism. Ho is full of scandal about Queen Elizabeth 
and the Marquees of 1 fort ford. lie can tell von all about Crofton 
Croker, and L. E. L., and WestmacuU (oi‘ the Age), and the 
amnzing Lardner, and the excellent Jordan, and a hundred little 
immortalities beside. He is not, it is true, shy of adducing the 
late J)r. Kencoly as a critical authority, or of keeping himself 
in countenance l>y an appeal to “ Richard Oastler, who was bis 
(Maginn's) companion iu the Fleet.” I hit to him wbo onn quote 
from works so enchanting and recondite as 44 A Man of Fashion's” 
ItHormy : or, the Follies uf the Day % a great deal may bo forgiven. 
Such a man is Mr. Rates; and students of manners and literature 
will find his book, for nil its oddities and absurdities, ns full of 
matter as an egg is full of meat. 

The portraits" themselves have been so often discussed that at 
this time it is hardly possible to say anything new about them. 
Some are admirable ; others are poor indeed. The good ones, though, 
outnumber the bad. You have but to consider them to know a 
great deal about the men they represent. Hero, for instance, is 
8. T. 0 . : querulous, a trifle deprecating, yet obviously full of 
words ; the prophet of the soomjeefire nnd omjertive of Carlyle’s 
ironical vision. Hero, in raiment of faultless cut, in an attitude 
of the utmost elegance, his head 44 sunning over with curls ” (like 
the Laureate's Maud), with Oriental arms upon tiio wall, and a 
monstrous pipe, and a vast ottoman, is young Mr. Disraeli — •* the 
wondrous boy who wrote Alroy *’ — lianusnrr.e, exquisite, imper- 
turbable; a kind of Dandiacal Apollo. Here is Morier, arrogant 
and loud : and Mrs. Norton, fastidious and superb; and Words- 
worth, majestically p«r*i>nical , and D’Orsay, like ono of Ibilzeca 
idea la — Kiistignac, or J)e Mniday, or the incomparable La 
Dftlfevine ; and Robert Montgomery, as an inspired hairdresser; 
and Lady Blessington. in years, all dignity nnd cliartn, with Lady 
JJlessington in youth f all grace and beauty and delightfulness, upon 
the wall; and Talleyrand, club-footed and withered, dozing to 
death beside the busts of the ninny rulers to whom he has paid 
his perjured fealty. Hero arc Rogers — hideous and shrewd and 
death-like ns in life; Washington Irving— a kind of fairy man of 
letters ; Ilook — impudent and pert and loose-looking, a right pro- 
fessional ribald; Harrison Ainsworth — a pink of fashionable 
elegance nnd correctness; Bulwer — in thn act of shaving, with 
extraordinary nobleness and vigour; Mis» Porter — with Iho air of a 
mbre noble ; with a score of brilliant- or eccentric appearances beside. 
Here, too, to take tho other side, is Carlyle, in nu attitude which 
suggests a poet’s monument, with a lock of hair on bin forehead, 
and a good hat in bis hand, and the appearance of one to whom 
./Esthetic Tea is a necessity of lift*. Here, stooped nnd aged and 
suspicious, is Goetho, looking for all tho world like some one who 
has found n halfpenny, and is about to pick it up, fearful of obser- 
vation. Here is Scott, among his dogs, heavy, limping, lumpish, 
loutish, as unlike the “Shirrs” os the author of IVavcr Icy. 
Here are Ude, a satyr with a ladle*, and Oobbett, like 11 bad wax- 
work figure; and Hogg, like a tobacconist’s Highlander; and 
Sydney Smith, like a Toby Fill-Pot jug. These lust aru hard to 
hour ; but to forgive them wo need only look at tho others. 


RECENT DIVINITY.* 

T HOSE who have read the first volume of Dr. Weiss’s Fife of 
Chrut will probably want neither invitation nor incentive to 
read the second. The writer nnd his book have an individuality 
of their own. He is one of the most learned of German scholars, 
an earnest believer in Christianity, and a free critic of the Gospel 
narratives. In fact, he avowedly Refuses to regard his faith as 
dependent on the invariable accuracy of .Scripture. Not tho 
lees be U an ardent defender of the “ historicity ” of the Fourth 

• The Life of Christ By Dr. Bernhard W ata, Edinburgh 1 T. & T. 
CUrk. 1883. 

History of the Conan of the Holy Scripture. » in the Christian Church. By 
Edward Rcuw». Edinburgh : Janie* Gcnunell. 1884. 

Jesus Christ God Go*l and Man. By the Kov. J\*rc Laconia ire. London ; 
Chapman & Hall. 1834. 

God's Witness in Vropheey and History . By tho Rov. J. C. Bvllott, 
M.A. London : Masters & Do. 

Missals IhvtAMonrfimsf!. Edited by fh® late Rev. f». If, Forhrx (Burnt- 
island, at the Pithligo lVewi.) EdinCargh : David Douglas. 1882. 

Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. By Professor Saved. London : 
Tlio Religious Tract Society. 


Gospel against the criticisms of Ikitir and bis disciples, and 
maintains that they have been definitely confuted. A fowhrords 
as to the form of Dr. Weiss's work will ahbw its value in 
systematising the Gospel narrative. For readers ’are very apt, 
even when not reading it for devotional purposes, to miss the 
crises iu the progress irotn the Cradle to the Cross. It ia in- 
teresting to observe, as regards all tho elements of material suc- 
cess, what a steady decline it was. Its stages are marked T>y mm 
failure after another. He comes under tho ban (curiously mis- 
printed van in the table of contents) of the hierarch^fa His 
earliest public days ; after entering on His “ period of conflicts * lie 
encounters His first failure at Gerasa] He finds a fresh foe in the 
wealthier classes, who 44 cannot enter into Uis kingdom”; lie is 
accused of employing Satanic agency in casting out devils; He 
finally breaks with the Pharisees (the popular and national party) 
after ili$ denunciation of them, and with the hierarchy after their 
question about Ilia 44 authority,'’ and, last of all, aliuuatosthe sym- 
pathies of the multitude when they wanted to sot Him at their 
head. Tho Gospels lose nono of their devotional value by the his- 
torical realism which they acquire when a reader is able to mark 
the steps which led to tho final catastrophe. 

Professor Reuses History of tho Canon of Scripture is to be 
distinguished from his earlier work on the General History of 
tho New Testament, and was written in answer to a request to 
translate that book iuto French. Ho thought its method and 
form unsuitable to French readers, and produced another volume 
entirely new. Thu host thing that can be said about Mr. David 
Hunter's translation of it is tint it has very little of tho 
flavour of a translation ab.iut it. Professor Roues is another 
instance of a learned German whoso orthodoxy, like Dr. Weiss’s, 
is rather religious than dogmutic. lie writes, as ho says, as a 
historian, nut as a controversialist, nnd therefore dries not notice 
polemical writers on tho other side, hut leaves his facts to answer 
them. The line between the historian and tho Christian is clearly 
marked iu these pag«* ; nnd it is, perhaps, due to these Christian 
prepossessions or convictions that he is so little inclined to dogma- 
tize on a subject on which tho extent of his reading might bo 
thought to have given him very definite views. He feels uncertainty, 
on tho limits of tho Canon, and, while unable to accept tho dictum 
that it is to tho Church that we must look for its formation And 
preservation, seems to regard the maxim of the Reformers tint 44 the 
authority of Scripture depends on the inward word of tho Holy 
Spirit bearing witness by mid w ith the Word in our hearts ” as too 
vague and variable a test to servo as a busis for tho definition of 
Canon icity. llis own opinion is that tho time is not yet come for 
science to draw its final conclusions ; that, inspiiation has appeared, 
uud Htil l appears, iu different degrees; that no formula can mark 
a distinction between the inspiration of all Christians and that of 
the sacred writers; that theology has no longer any interested 
motive in preserving tho Canon intact, for it does not believe 
Christianity or the Church to be in danger because tho Book of 
Esther is not put on an equality with the Epistle to the Romans. 
Theology, he thiuks, must henceforth aim at a higher murk than 
drawing up a list of books, though he doe* not tell us in what- other 
•way a Canon is to bo formed. Tho.^e who go to the author for ad 
authoritative limitation of the Cnnomci.l books, therefore, will bt» 
disappointed; but the reader who desires to seo all the available 
knowledge on this subject lucidly grouped by a writer who is a 
firm believer in inspiration, though ho cannot define it, will en- 
dorse our recommendation of this volume. 

Here is yet another volume on the inexhaustible subject of the 
personality of our l^ord. Tho transition from the dry light of 
German analysis to the impassioned declamation of tho I*6re 
Lacordairo is like passing from the crisp herbage and bracing air 
of the downs to the beauty and luxuriance of tropical vegetation. 
Yet, fervid And rhetorical as these orations are, they form a con- 
sistent argument, which occupies tho whole of a volume of 417 
pages. Stated briefly, the object of this argument is to combat 
the efforts of Rationalism to *• destroy,” to 44 pervert,” and to 44 ex- 
plain ” the life of Christ ; and the statement of tho purpose of the 
volume is the explanation of its somewhat puzzling title. For 
the preacher divides his subject into three parts, represented by 
bis threefold title, and devotes the first to a proof of the divinity 
of Christ, the second to an examination of the nature and work of 
God and of man, and tho third to tho intercourse between God 
and man, the need and the result of this relation. Intoning these 
arguments proofs we are adopting the point of view of the 
preacher. They are satisfactory and convincing to a Christian 
reader, and they are more than this, for they give him new reasons 
for the faith that is iu him. They are eminently Christian discourses 
addressed to Christians, and on a susceptible congregation gathered 
together in the nave of Notre Dame to hear the famous Lent 
Conferences of the eloquent Dominican must have produced ft pro- 
found impression. The reader no doubt gets but a feeble echo of 
the emotions of the hearer, and is able to criticize what if he had 
heard he could only have admired. 

But so many English people are familiar with Laeordalre'a 
preaching that it is probably unnecessary to describe it. Most 
readers, as distinguished from hearers, will be inclined to Akink 
that be diverges too frequently and too far into tho flowery piths 
of illustration, and it is impossible to sympathize with a good 
many of his rhetorical effects— we had almost said artifices— 
without his voice and proeence to carry them oil'. Much of this 
failure, if failuro there bo, is possibly due to reading him in a 
translation, and thin translation is nut one of the best. Many 
things can be said in French of which the literal English gives a 
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totally different meaning, and in sermons the translator's object 
should bare to find out what would have boon the corre- 
sponding word in an English sermou, and not the dictionary 
equivalent. Locordoiro, for instance, is very fond of saying, “ Alt! 
messieurs/ but no one can imagine him saying to an Euglish 
audience, 41 AJ* ! gentlemen.” And there are worse faults ; these 
two occur on the diet page “ Christianity is the greatest event 
'wldchJjtta pamd in the world and such a string of words as 
this, a yet once more consequently And worse still nnd 
liter on, Christ is called t‘ thp Eternal Verb.” The sermon 
which will probably attract most attention is the one with tho 
paradoxical title, “ Mystery as the Ofyxt ot Prophecy," in which 
the writer seems to us not so much to prove his point, as to prove 
the existence and beneficent effect of mystery. It is a subject in 
which be revels, and those who rend the sermon on M The Need of 
Supernatural Intercourse " &c. will bo inclim*d to class the 
preacher with the religious mystics. But, with all deductions, we 


is a small quarto of 109 pages, and the character, according to 
Mr. Ram day, its first describe r, is notfearlier than the Irish of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The most noticeable points about 
this Missal are (t) Its omissions. Taking the Serum Missal as 
a standard of comparison, the sendee*, for Christmas and its 
attendant festivals, those for Lent and 'jjtoly Week, and even 
for Good Frida# are left out. Tfce « Firopriiyn Sanctorum * is 
suppressed, aud an unusually full 4i Commune Sanctorum” Sub- 
stituted fur it. (2) The oftice for Trinity Sunday differs firom 
that in any known Missal, possibly oirtacewuit of the comparatively 
recent dale of this festival. {$) lit Calendar of Saints is on- 
us u ally fulL (4) There are many peculiarities of spelling, ® spe- 
cially in tho names of Irish saints, of whom a long list is given. 
These, appear to have been transcribed by so me one who did not 
know Irish, and being all written in tho genitive case, some* 
times tbc Irish genitive, as Colmuin for Colman, and sometimes 
in the Latin added no little to the difficulty of the editor's task. 


encourage them to burst the limits of their bide-Oouna style ; they 
need not be afraid of being led too far in imitation of their 
copiousness of illustration or effusiveness of sentiment. No such 
danger need be apprehended. 

Mr. Jkllett’s volume of Biblical studies is one of a class of 
books which, with tho best intentions, often does as much harm as 
good to tho cause it advocates. Ho has set. himself the task of 
finding fulfilments in tho Listory of the twelve tribes of Israel of 
Jacob's famous prophecy about the destiny and character of his 
eons, iu the forty-niuth chapter of Genesis. Such an examination 


The editor (the Rev. G. II. Forbes) did not live to complete the 
work, which was carried out by his literary executor; and the 
result, of their joint labours will be welcome both to the antiquary 
and the student of Western Liturgies. Even the student of 
human nature may find an interest in observing how the instinct 
of the Celtic race for personal veneration finds expression, in 
Gaelic verses, amid tho Latin services of the Church. 

Professor Sayco has written a book whose value is not to be 
estimated by its size. It is a much more important ally^ of 


criticism, might have made a useful and interesting little book, 
and would certainly have revealed some remarkable coincidences. 
But this is not a little book, but a solid volume of 336 pages, and 
the rentou why it is neither a filths l>x>k, nor, iu our judgment, 
a good oue, is tho same — namely, that it is written with a 
pnTposc ; a purpose, that is, other than to find out exactly 


of the Old Testament, conducted on the principles of literary | religion than many more professedly religious books. The preface 

‘ ' ‘ ' * shows its character and the main results which have be*»n arrived 

at by the laborious examination of record# of the past. ^ In answer 
to those who had determined that the sacred histories were as 
legendary aa the early annals of Greece and Rome, *'the stones 
cry out," and bear tbvir unimpenc Liable witness to the fidelity of 
■ th« Hebrew Scripture. And not only have striking confirmations 
what tho Bible does say and omits to say. The author tells us (, 0 f plain statements been given by thefe mute witnesses® but 
in his preface that the Bible is its own best evidence, in wbi* li 1 obscure points have been cleared up. The frequent mention of 
W« entirely agree, but in which he appears not to agree ; for all j Hittites iu tho Old Testament and the way in which they are 
through bis volume he is coming to its aid, as he thiuks, nnd j mentioned have long ken a puzzle to Biblical critics. They seem 
making passages seemingly remote from all such reference sub- j to point to a power which has left no history and CO 
servo his main thesis. And this bias, as might be expected, 
vitiates the book. It seems to us not only to buve led the writer 


could not b& 

located. Abu/ it. is known by the “ testimony' of the rocks ” that 

the I iittite Empire, from its seats ofCarcheraisli on the Euphrates 

to the strained applications of Jewish events and words to the j aud Kadesh on tho Orontes, contended on more than equal terms 
coming of tho Messiah, but iuto a certain amount of special plead- | with Egypt before ibe Kxodu9, and earned its arms, its arts, and 
ing in establishing tho fulfilment of the Patriarch's prophecy in ( its religiu * 1 r ' rr,> ■' ... 


ing in establishing ... 

tho fortunes of the several tribes. For instance, Jacobs prophecy 
about Simoon and Lovi is twofold* * 4 Instruments of cruelty are 
in their habitations,” aud thev are to be 4 * divided aud scattered in 
Israel." No attompt is made, us fat ns we can see, to establish 
cruelty and violence as the chnructerisf ins of Levites, and some of 
the cases charged against Siuicon are only common features of the 
warfare of all Israel, or are what look 'like nothing else hut a 
twisting of the narrative to serve the writer's end. 



campaign agams 

mutilated. For anything that is said Sincou might have protested 
against it; Judah, at all events, took the lead in the war. So in 
the two caeca instanced from 1 Ciuonicles iv. 39-4 3, the first has 
an exact parallel in the seizure of Laisli by the tribo of Dan 
(Judges xviii. 27), and the second the justification of Samuel's 
order and example in the destruction of the Aroalekitos. I here 
may have been features of exceptional ferocity in this tribe : but 
the extracts given do not prove it, and no imputation of the Kind 
is made against Levi. On the other hand, the attempt to show 
that Simeon was scattered, as Levi undoubtedly was, must be re- 
garded to have failed also. Certainly two of the passages on 
which Mr, Bellett relies either mean something quite different, or 
refer to two or three other tribes as well us to tho one in question. 
In either case they are useless as proofs of n, special fulfilment. 
It will surprise most persons to hear that Judith is adduced as an 
iHustriMbi? both of tho scattering and tho “ cruelty and violence, 
which is in her case modified into 41 ferocity and audacity. * The 
writer is not sure of tho site of Uethuliit, whore she lived, but let 
that pass; her residence iu the small Simconit* colony would no 
more prove the dispersion of Simeon than tho occupation of Latah 
proves the disporsion of Dan ; and as for her ** ferocity," she seems 
to have been regarded than as she is now— more as a popular 
heroine, a compound of Joan of Arc and Charlotte Oorday, than an 
“ Instr ume nt of cruelty,” Similarly tho author quotes 1 Chronicles 
vii. 4 to prove that IssAcbar was sunk in sloth aud sensuality ; b it 
omits the following verso, which rather confiicts with his theory. 
He appears to us to be quite capable of writing a devotional work 
which would find acceptance with a considerable party in the 
Church, and also to have reading enough to produce some interest* 
infe historical exegesis of the Old Tebtament. May we advise him 
ixvfuture to separate the two, and not try tomake historical inquiry 
subserve the end of devotional exhortation ? 

The Drummond Mis&l was described by the lAte Bishop of Brechin, 
and itr Calendar stands first in his collection of Scotch Calendar*. 
It is called the 44 Drummond Missal/ from being in the possession 
of Lady Willoughby d’Eresby of Drummond Castle, and a descrio- 
Hot of it was written as long ago as 17«7. *<t*r which date it was 
toil until 1864 when it was again discovered by the Bishop- It 


religion to the shores of the .Ejrean, The victorious campaign 
of Assyria against Jerusalem (Isaiah x.) was another difficulty, 
for Sennacherib s invasion was a failure. It is now made clear 
that his fill her Saigon did invade and conquer the city and 
destroyed ninny of tho inhabitants. Students of the books of 
Kings* and Chronicles and Ezra have tried to account for the 
evident sympathy of Cyrus, King of Persia (as was supposed), with 
the Jews by the hypothesis that be was ft Zoroastrian, end there- 
fore a Monotheist. We know now on bis own authority that ho was 
a Polytheist, and that it was Elam and not Persia which invaded 
Babylon, as Isaiah foretold. The land of Goshen has been ex- 
cavated, and Pitboui the treasure city disinterred, and bricks 
made without straw found there. The instrument for bringing 
to light all this li e of the p«i>t is the power of reading the cunei- 
form character. The ingenuity with which M. Grotefend hit upon 
the key, the important part plaved by the letter r in the process, 
and the patience from whi-h he worked from this point to tho 
conquest of the whole alphabet are interesting to read of. What 
will strike most readers is the curious “ modernness ” of the story 
of the Siloam inscription (discovered in 1881 j. It is strange U* 
read that when Hezekiah made his conduit, the workmen began 
to dig at- cither end, a« they did at the Mont Ccnis Tunnel, but 
did not meet, though they were near enough together at the 
centre to hear one another s 44 picks." 


TtlltKE NOVELS.* 

D URING a round of country visits the philosopher may find it 
amusing to otaene the proportions of literature of various 
kinds among the books from the circulating libraries, and he will 
probnbl v come to the melancholy conclusion that the average nuniljei 
of novels is in the proportion of nine to two ; that is to say, the 
majority of country subscribes order three three-volume nor els 
and two other volumes e.icb time that they replenish their book* 
boxes, llcro, therefore, we»luuo before us what we may term one 
consignment of new novels. , , ,, _ T 

We will bejrin with lont, a novel by Mrs. Lvnn Linton 
dedicated in most flatlerinjj terms to Mr. Swinburne. The heroin* 
is not introduced until the end of the first volume, but when ones 
she appears, she makes every other character Dale into insignificance 
lone is of the typo or woman known ns the beautiful demon, m 
interesting but honible character is drawn with great power, hbe 
is represented us so terrible that her wickwinosa mmht a»«i 
overdone if it were deMtibed by n less skillul artist } 

_ V /o^ 'By Mnir Lynn Linton.”” 3 v<«ls. Lmiion : Olistto & Winds* 

,8 5Lt.vfo.-'. Bv Msry Deane. ,) v..K London: Cbspmsn & HsIL tW3' 
Ralph Xiirl-rcvM't Tnn.1. By W. WwtaU. 3 vola. London s Tiiwley 
firuih«rt). iStty. 
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although dtie would hope that, there ate few such women in exist- 
ence, the reader never fee la the character to ho impossible. Wc 
hove here a picture of the blackest side of human nature, but 
it fefree from coureem?*, ciuiuijig,and avarice. In moat criminals* 
tlie ritental organization is more or less imperfect, ami the nervous 
sensibility is weak ; but lone is exceedingly intelligent, and her 
nerves are strung to the highest pitch. Half English, half 
Sicilian, and bom in disgrace, this beautiful child was brought up 
at Palermo, and lior nalmroVs a girl is compared to that of “ Etna 
with its heart, of lire ever ready to break forth in active storm and 
desolating tempest.' ’’ In nine novels out of ten the description of 
the heroine may safely be skipped ; but it Is impossible to read 
that of lone without interest. One of her first acts in the 
Story is to kill her pet canary because it leaves her for a moment 
to fly to another girl, and Jin ends by killing her husband because 
he admits that he was once in love with another woman. The 
sCeue of the murder is horrible. As soon n» the deed is done 
lone kneels by the hearth, “ her husband's lifeless body lying prone 
across her lap ; . . . the lifeJes* head pressed against her bosom — 
the red blood ow her dress and the firelight flashing over all : — 
it was a kind of infernal i’ietA, where erimo stood for sacrifice and 
the anguish of remorse for the agony of love.’' Presently, among 
the crowd that rushed in, came a man whom she dreaded. “Ho 
bunt over her and touched her head and called her Ins love and 
bis life, while hi* hot breath on her forehead seemed like the kiss 
of some demon straight from the hell — where she was going. 
Going ? — where sho was at this moment ! ” 

It must be admitted that this novel is considerably padded, but 
Mrs, Lynn Lintons padding is bettor worth rending than that 
of some novelists, lone can scarcely be culled either u wholesome 
or a pleasant book, and yet it contains many amusing pnsMOgvs. 
There is a capital description of what may bo called a professional 
invalid. There is a great deal about love-making, and there is 
much more about the quarrel* of married people. The author 
evidently thinks that in matrimonial contests the ladies usually, 
if not always, get the best of it. After a grand llare-up between 
a husband and a wife, we are told that the former 14 felt us men do 
when they arc defied by their wives — helpless, tongue-tied, and 
huudfast.” A good contrast is drawn between June's protesta- 
tions that poverty with the hero will be per five happiness, 
and her quarrel with histenly servant live minute-* aiter her arrival 
in her new home. Her attempts at domestic duties were 
not very successful. .She 44 did a little dusting,” ami broke the 
chimney-piece ornaments; she *• tried her hand ut gardening,” and 
44 rooted out the seedling iinnuals in the border-*’ 1 ; nud her only 
idea of economy scorns to have been to buy new druaso* to save l ho 
old ones. 

She imagines that her hard-worked husband m*gWts her, nnd 
when, in order to satisfy her on this point, be oilers to spend an 
afternoon with her, she immediately suspect? that bo merely due* 
so because some other woman, who;-e opinion he respects, hnx been 
remonstrating with him. We are bound, however, to say that 
her husband was a prodigious fool ; and, excellent ft* lit is repre- 
sented to be, ho almost deserved to be murdered. The character 


Eythin cared most for drawing; Moel, who was a clairvoyant, 
played a Welsh harp; and Jotn\ the youngest, was a naturalist. 
Running wild about the coast in scanty ottirc was ft pleasure that 
was common to all of them. 

Mr. 3urcoU, the art ist, was not long in gaining the acquaint- 
ance and tho friendship of the four wild beauties; and On the 
death of their lather ho persuaded them to go to London. After 
various adventures, they took a house furnished and decom^td by 
Surcott ; and the contrast between tho life of these semi-savagea 
on their native heath and in the metropolis is decidedly enter- 
taining. Surcott was an artist of no ordinary reputation, and he 
lmd already immortalized the eldest of the sisters by painting her 
as Athene in one of the most fatuous pictures of llutt years Academy. 
II q wn* the recognized leader of the inner circle of themsthete*, and 
he turned tho sisters' house into a temple of sweetness and light, 
of which they wore to bo tho priestesses And he was to be the 
prophet. Having carried out this little arrangement to his satis- 
faction, he bid the faithful enter and worship. The hard pnrt of 
it was that ho left tho sisters to pay the bills, which wore far 
lioui light, tho tulips and lilies costing newly two hundred pounds 
in a fi*w months, to sny nothing of the ices, the Chinese page, the 
embroidered portihw, and the odds and ends from Japan. The 
exceeding unconventiouality of the Welsh girls was looked upon as 
aesthetic virtue by tho lily- worshippers ; and certainly the eccen- 
tricities of these maidens in London rivalled those of Oetcwayo 
himself. Tho situation is so amusing that an immense amount of 
fun might have been made out of it; but tho author, after tanta- 
lizing us by leading us to anticipate a great deal of entertain- 
ment, disappoints us at the critical moment. She evidently lias 
a groat tuleut, for conceiving original situations, but she does 
n »t yet appear to lntxe learned liovv to make* the mast of them. 
Thu whole story hns this fault— namely, that it begins brightly 
and ends flatly; the lust part of tV hook i-=* by no means the 
best, and the interest flags in the secoud half of the third volume. 
Indeed the novel begins like a feu drjoir and cuds like the going 
out of a paraffin lamp, it must be said, however, that Quntrefoil 
is eminently a book about which tastes are likely to di tier ; nud, 
although wo have criticized it freely, wo admit its merits, mid 
think that it will bo much appreciated by certain readers. 

Ilulph Xorbrcck's Trout, liko lledltyi'inyt'oi, by the same author, 
is £i novel which trouts of manufacturing life. In both of these 
stories the hero is a manufacturer, and most of tho leading cha- 
re'-ters are either manufacturers, or wive.-, son*, or daughters of 
manufacturers. Ralph Xorbwk's Trust, however, is h»iw political 
than Ri'd Hynnytun, and in this respect we much prefer it. The 
greater put. of the Urst \olume describes quiet life in »i miuiu- 
fcirt wring district ; tin* second is for the most part nil account of 
iifu in Trinidad and Venezuela, and might almo>t bn said 44 not to 
b« novel ut all”; and the third is all ourthquokca and bloodshed. 
! Jn most novels* it. is the second volume that is span out, but in 
j this imtauee it is in tho early part of the, tir*»t that the spuming 
I take- place. Long descriptions are given of the characters and 
1 doings of people who die in tho first half of tho first volume, nud 
\ one is almost, inclined to think that tho nulhor, alter intending 


of Theodosia, a spiteful married woman, whom Inna compared to to make them the chief actors in bis drama, must have chunked 
a pretty rat, is very cleverly drawn. It would bn ditUcult to j his mind, and killed off the iirst generation to make way for a 
imagine a person with a move venomous tongue ; but we do not « second and ;i better. 

remember anv novel in which there is more fire-spitting iMweon When a thing is to be dour at all, there is nothing liko doing it 
women than in Tour, One question we may be permitted to ink. i well. Now we took exception to a, certain hairbreadth escape in 
IIow did lone kill her husband ? The murder was committed in j llnl llychufton as overstrained and impossible, but tho h air- 
lb f* dining-room after dinner. All we are told is that she 44 raised \ breadth escaped in Ralph Xorbrerk's Trust aro so excruciatingly 
both her hands high in tho air.” Did aha 44 brain 1 ' him with a ■ fine, and tho agony is awfully Agonizing, tlmt it becomes 
decanter, and, if mo, was it with tho port or the sherry; did she j aimiJug. A tragedy at a small local theatre is often more 
slay him with the melon-knit**, or did she strangle him with her Amusing limn a comedy, and it is whore the tragic begins that 
dinner-napkin P A lady’s nuked fist could hardly kill a full-grown Ralph Norhrerl Vs Trust is most entertaining. Off the coast of 
inau. It would scarcely bo a compliment to Mrs. Lynn Linton to Venezuela the h**ro was within an ace of being shipwrecked 
call lone her best novel, but it would bo pretty safe to say that in among a shoal of sharks. But this was nothing. After 
many passages of lone Mrs. Lynn Linton ia at her best. various adventures in Venezuela, the hero made friends with 

After the fire-eating ladies in I one the four heroines of a native general, who took him to a cert o in river, and pointed out 
Quntrefoil are a change, if not exactly a relief. In the opening some of the objects of interest tbat swum therein. First, ho called 
chapter an artist was “drinking ft with delight tho wild beauty his attention ‘to 14 scores ’* of crocodiles, remarkable for their 
of 71 Porth Mfiwr. Now the peculiarity uf I'mth Mawr wtia that ferocity -“great dirty yellow creatures, some of them twenty feat 
“ from week’s end* to week's end P irtli Mawr lay lonely and lovely long.*’ Secondly, he showed him soma 44 hideous little flab , not 
under the aoft grey skv, through whose rihs the blue beyond more than seven or eight inches long, but furnished will^Rfos ao 
seldom gleamed.” “The half 4 divines tear r dimmed ” the artist b powerful and teeth so strong, that ihey can nip off a Anger at a 
eyes. 44 For a moment he pictured to himself a di.-emlndted snap, and cut through a piece of iron wire at a bite.” These were 
spirit looking upon a scene like this”; why or wherefore wu are ! tin; mribt's roloradto, who attack a man when crossing a river, iu 
not told; mid then 44 n new phenomenon” 14 dashed from the shoals, and bite him until he bleeds to death. Thirdly, ho pointed 
shelter ^ of tho cliff into the sen.” “Four slim, swift-footed, out .some ttmbladore*, or electric eels, observing that, if the 
white-limbed sprites, lightly clad in purplo (perhaps torn from hero had tho ill luck to fall into the water among them, he would 
the sea-cloud), and finked together, formed the apparition."’ mvor be able to get out again, .Shortly afterwards be per- 
These sprites were nothing more m>r lAs thfiu four j ounglftdir^ in suad^s tho hero to ride a race for him, on his famous horse 
their bathing-gowns. It may shorten matter* if we Hay that these Das tafia, a chestnut with u black mane and tail. It may possibly 
four sisters lived near St. Davids, mid that, although tJu-v were he objected tlmt chestnut? with black manes and tails do not exist, 
nearly grown up, “a rare visit to Havi.-rfoidwest had been their but this we indignantly deny, for we distinctly remember possess- 
neareSt approach to seeing the world.’ 1 Their mother had died ing one many years ago in our Noah's Ark. Of course Castafia 
when they were very young, and their father, a man of old win? by any number of lengths. 41 The goal is reached aud pas#M- 
family aud moderate wealth, wa? a misanilvmpic old naturalist tho race won; but atill (hiMtafut goes on ns if lio never meant 
^who shunned the society of his folio w-men. II i? daughters M ore Atop, no more heeding his rider's efforts to pull him iip 
^roqght up by an old servant, and they had little or no education, than if he had been a horse of 8Leftra. ,, - This was ft]!l 
in the proper sen&c of the word, but they read sown poetry and pleasant enough until his jockey saw before him the 
history on their own account, and in the mutter of learning they liver gleaming in the sun. Now a 14 douse ” in a brbok is 
appear; A3 far as they could, to have done those things that they ought never agreeable, even in Leicestershire, but it would be still Jess 
not to have done, ana tolmveleft midone those things that they ought invit ing among 44 the demon horrors of the river ~^be crocodiles, 
to bdtro dbhe. UTie principal amusements of the four Bisters were tho curihe fish, ’ and the clectrio eels. He is now cldsaft) the brink, 
m follows. Gwen, tho eldest, loved reading, singing, and poetry ; “ the drop down into the water is ftt least fifteen feet, and on the 
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opposite side be ran see three or four huge crocodiles * waiting for 
him. # 44 The next moment, be awl his horse ar© ttying through 
the air." Aloe ! unhappy man ! *• Thou dowu they go, down to 
the very bottom of th© river.” At tho very bottom we uniat 
leave him for a moment in order to explain wlial became of the 
crocodiles. The fact is that the black-tailed one plunged into the 
river with such a terrific splash that, the crocodiles were frightened 
and dpmnped. But to return to the horse and his rider, who are 
4i up again/ 1 ' and u bravely breasting the flood.” Suddenly the horse 
“gives a violent snort, aud fttrowa his head back. A caribr Colorado 
is hanging from his nostril.” This is tho more interesting because 
ordinary horses do not swim with their nostrils under water : but 
this was a chestnut home wit h a black mane and tail, k< Then 
another comes, mid anothtr, and two or three fasten on his neck,” 
&c. Fjn&acntly •* Bert mm feels a sharp pain in his thigh, as if a 
knife had been run into it. The fiends are act him now, tho water 
is all stained with blood,” and so on. However, to cut a long 
story short, the hero— with heaven knows how many canbe 
Colorado* hanging from his thighs, reaches the shore just in time 
to live, while bin hor.se reaches) it just in lime to die. As soon as 
the hero's thighs were kcaled — w© may remark in passing that lie 
killed a mat* who tried to murder hin/during his convalescence — 
he went to explore the eelebv.it «*d Mir.iilorea mines; but when ho 
bad penetrnti d through the Nubtertanean galleries, fur into the 
mountain, a mighty earthquake. with 14 th* most awesome rounds,” 
brought down an avalanche of earth, which 44 obliterated every trace 
of the qfnesof MiraJh.vr-a.’ 5 After informing him that they were irre- 
vocably burivl his guide fell on his knees and said that 

be loro he died ho widn-d to confess that he hud been hired to 
murder him in the min-*. The u-stt&rin and bis vhtmi inline- 
diulrly biiCinnH sworn frin.d*, and ufter groping about for several 
day? 1 , they found their way to a cave, at tho and of which they 
thought they could sec a faint gleam of daylLrht. This-, h A\vvef, 
only proceeded from a narrow slit, through which it was impos- 
sible to pass, fo they blasted with nitru- glycerine. A* norm a?, 
their eves tvaame accustomed to tho light, they found then.eriws 
not only free, but. in what wns probably tho finest go!<l-iui:io 
in tho world, lint before regaining the haunts of tfo-ir fellow- 
men, they had to cut their way through many miles of primewd 
fore d, at tho rate of a mile a wuuk, feeding principally on ixi<iiik«*\ s 
and squirrels. Wo need only add' that tho villain of the story w is 
tied to the back of o.n unbroken mustang, who was *• toned to 
make ft mad leap into the demon-ha tinted stream,” among the 
crocodiles, tho crtribfl Colorado*, and tho electric-eels, among wht<i;i 
he perished miserably. 

It will be observed that these three books have at any mto tin- 
charm of variety, and m a box of novels that is no iinjumiM con- 
sideration. Whether they will please a variety of re.uk is js 
another question. 


PAUIEU AND LU STK VNOLS EXOLISIIPEUSIAN 


their commonest form. 44 Nought,” for Instance, is omitted in 
favour of 44 nothing.” Words that am- of raro occurrence are also 
of necessity omitted ; but we doubt if their absence will b£ 
noticed by one traveller out of fifty who use the book. com- 
parison of the heads under tho letter N ill the present Dictionary 
mid in Mr. Wollaston's much huger work stoWa that the number 
of separata heads in tho latter i& more than double that in 
Palmer. But when we come u examind the additional words, 
we find that the greater number ccmslst of participial aud 
verbal forms which are included ifnde* a single heading.. try 
tho admirable system Adopted in the smaller work, and most 
of the rest are not likely to be required more than once 
in a lifetime, or possess fe y no n \ ms that will immediately occur 
to the student. 44 Nag,” for instance, dnfS not occur in Palmer's 
list, because its equivalents are given under 44 Horse,” which 
is much more likely to bo referred to, and <( To near 1f is 
omit ted because people are more apt to look out 44 Approach.” 
Such foreign words as Nai ve, Naz&retae, Nazorite, Noees, Non- 
chalant are, we think, properly, excluded, and we very much 
doubt whether Mr. Wollaston's heads, Naturalist, Nauseousness, 
Nave, Nebulous, Necktie, Necromancy, Nepotism, Newswriter, 
To nettle, Niceness, Nick-nacks, Nook* Nofocole, Normal, Nothing- 
ness, Novelist/, Nudge, and Nymph, which are the chief remaining 
additions, will bo in much requisition by the student of Persian in 
Perrin, Mr. le Strange has done well to set these aside, os well 
as such Persiasized forms as yihilUt, which hits no more right to 
be in a Persian dictionary than Ku.mcrwU.if. We do not wish to 
disparage Mr. Wollaston's wry useful and necessary work ; but 
we must quote these examples to show by what mease the author 
and editor of the new Dictionary have managed to reduce the word- 
lint to its convenient proportions, and to prove that the process 
excludes little that ia likely to be needed by tho majority of 
students ntid travellers. Here and there, no doubt, wo mm a 
word that is in tolerably frequent use ; but it is generally to be 
made out by an obvious synonym or a simple combination. Alto- 
gether tho conciseness has been obtained with great skill and with 
* sin all sacrifice of completeness, and tho volume is certainly the 
most handy and generally serviceable that has bo far appeared. 
.Mr. le Strange has wisely prefixed the Simplified Grammar of 
Persian which Professor Palmer compiled for Messrs. Trubuer’* 
t t ries, and which is a clear and compact outline of a grammatical 
ptsteiu that is peculiarly susceptible of such compression. We 
«>b*i*?\o that on the vexed question of the v or w sound in Persian 
Mr. h* Strange differs from Professor Palmer, and his adoption of 
the former letter in transliteration causes some inconsistency ia 
lesp-it to tho former volume. Kmc at in the Persian-English 
: Lori uni's Ltirueh in the Knglish- Persian. As tho sound is really 
between the two, as with tho German w, there was surely no 
i ueci^ily lor the change. But it is ungracious to find fault with on 
i editor who has bestowed bo much labour and learning to convert 
| lk-ofeMur Palmer’s well-imagined but unfinished MS. into an 
. admirable Hriglfeh-Pcrriaii Dictionary. 


dictionary.* 

riAllR Into Fiofcssnr Palmer's Connsc JW*ian- English Jh\ tlarwry, 
JL of which a second edition is announced, is one of tho most 
useful books of its hind, and for practical purposes hits superseded 
all predecessors. Tho present volume is its counterpart, and 
will doubtleiw acliiovv an equal reputation among travellers find 
others to whom a good F.ngli*hdVr*iaitYJfetiunary has long been 
a desideratum. The ghastly tragidy at Wady vSudr unhappily 
deprived Iho work ot‘ if ^ brilliant author’s revision, and when we 
realize that a book of Palmer's needed uuotber eye to see it t hrough 
the press, tho full force of our terrible loss in that last fatal ex- 
pedition Of tho * 4 Sheikh Abdallah ’* comes home to us with fresh 
poignancy, and wo feel with undinuninhed sadness how irretrievable 
is the calamity. It ia, however, a satisfaction to find that tho 
work which was thud robbed of its rightful revision haB found sn 
competent and reverent an editor iw Mr. le Strange, one of the 
translators of the Persian comedy The Vastr of Lanktmin, who 
has spared no pains to render it as perfect and as worthy of its 
author aa care and sound scholarship could avail. Jiukvd tho 
MS. ws in so unfinished a state tnrft tho editor’s share in 
tho WoH^is largo enough to entitle him to tho distinction of 
being named joint-author. He has not only completed the task of 
reversing tho rcrsian-Kiiglish vocabulary, which was the foundation 
of the present volume, but has added many heads from other 
works, such tih Mr. Wo lias ton'd excellent Dictionary, and especi- 
ally from his own repertory of conversational Persian. The result 
is as complete a list of words os any one cun demand ; while the 
virtue of conciseness has never been forgotten, aud the neat little 
volume can bo stowed away in a jacket pocket. 

This conciseness has been gained by a very careful system of 
abbreviations, and by taking advantage of the Persian use of 
verbs compounded of the past participle with an auxiliary verb 
to .combine the adjective ami verb under cue heading. For 
ej&roolo, rub vat meant ** a bribe ” and rishmt hhurdan “ to 
bribe both are given under one head in the form riihvat 
(jfeA).’* Thus a re saved many useless repetitions. Another economy 
of space fo eftectad hf omitting all synonyms that are not likely 
to be sought for, or that can bo easily and natundly found under 

— i i i i m h i - ■ ... .. . n _ . ■- — 

• 4 Cberi/w Dictionary* English* Persian ; together with a Simplified 
Gmmmir- of the Persian Language, lly the fote Pfofi'H&ur 1$. 11. Palmer, 
Completed and edited from the MS. left iinponbet at his death, by ri. le 
itrongt. Louden : TrUbner & Co. iRSj. 


AMERICAN UT 1 CKATURE. 

MONGST au unusual number nf official documents— for 
example, lie pints of the Secretary of the Interior extending 
nvor, or mom properly belonging to, two or thro© distinct years— 
the only work of serious or permanent interest, the only one that 
can be aaid to have the character of literature, is the Twelfth 
Yolumo of tlio Geological Survey (i), The so-caU^l Volume 
consists of two heavy, solid, clo'uly-printad octavos of about five 
hundred jpngea each. The first deah generally with the Survey of 
the Territories of Wyoming and Idaho, and particularly with 
thiir geology and palaeontology; tho second is devoted to the 
Yellowstone National Park, The progress of civilization and 
settlement, lias been &o rapid — the natural movement of popula- 
tion having been hastened or anticipated in some measure by poli- 
tical action respecting the Parky in a much larger degree by the 
opening of the Northern Pacific Hail way — that the descriptions of 
live or six yearn back are now almost obsolete ; and the reader who 
takes up the official account of tho Yellowstone Park, perhaps the 
mosrt magnificent national possession, as well as one of tlic greatest 
natural wonders, in the world, must bear in mind that the Survey 
was made in 1878, though the publication of its records only bears 
the (lute of 1 883. It hs u»>t now true, we believe, that the Park, 4 ' is 
the only district unoccupied by troops, a (lords a refuge to hostile 
or rebellious bauds of Indians,” nor is it very likely that on 
exploring party, or even an ordinary band of tourists, should now 
be robbed of their animals mnd baggage in tho midst of the great 
national playground. There are, of course, much briefer and more 
readable, if not more effective, descriptions of the Yellowstone 
V alloy ; and few even of tho travellers who may m^ditato a visit 
to this most wonderful combination of what may be called tho 
eccentricities of 11a Lure will car® to study its particulars before- 
hand in a volume, twice us thick and containing thrice as much 
mutter as those of Mr. l'roude or Lord Macaulay. Tho Park is 
now hardly less attainable than the Mammoth Cave ; and the laws 
of demand and supply have called forth several guide-books, all of 

(1) Twelfth Annual Itepart of the United State* Geological und Ct yra, 
pHical Survey of the Terrdorns. A Report ot* the Prosros* of the Explora- 
tion In Wyoming and JUInho. In Two Tartu. By F. V. Hayden, 1.. ®. 
Geologist.” Maps undaJ’fturtrRiuuS. Washington: Government rrmtang 
Olfice. 1883. 
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them, of course , defiant in that precision and certainty which 
nothing hut reference to elaborate official maps, panoramas, and 
descriptions could have secured. Aa is often the case in America, 
Apart from ita conscienthnH minuteness and elaboration, rtnnlering 
it .intolerably and immutably lengthy, the official Report, is by far 
the beat and* most complete exLling description, nowise lo«s in- 
telligible or intefcstin ( ;' than* any of its unauthorized rivals ; 
and the reader who can skip judiciously may obtain from its 
sketches, photograph-, pictures and panoramas a better idea of 
the real appearance of the scenery as a whole and of its in- 
dividual marvels than from’ any other extant source. At tlio 
same time, we must observe that some of the illustrations, 
and especially the coloured ones, though better than could havo 
been looked* for anywhere else as mere appendages to an 
Ordnance Report, a re fur inferior in clearness and natural 
truth, aa well as in beauty, to many — indeed to most —simitar 
efforts of Mr. Ifayden s artists. Contras Ling the coloured repre- 
sentations of the geysers and terraces in the second part and of 
the Garden of the Gods, for example, in the first, with many 
other panoramic or local illustrations in previous volumes, we 
must pronounce th»»m slovenly and tawdry. Less ambitious but 
incomparably better executed delineations of scenes almost equally 
wonderful and striking in everything except brilliance of colour may 
be found in several preceding volumes of the Survey, The survey- 
ing officials bnvo done their special work, and done it thoroughly ; 
in so far as they have failed, it has been in Attempting something 
fur beyond their proper i unctions. But the same public spirit ana 
national liberality which hap always marked the course of the 
Federal Government in bringing home to the people the character 
and appearance, the geology as well n9 the geography, the 
archaic as well as the existing natural history of their reufbtest 
possessions, the thoroughness with which every part of the 
Territories has now been explored, the pains and cost lavished on 
the publication of the information accumulated, forbid us to doubt 
that the authorities at Washington will in due time present tho 
world with a volume worthy of their most striking national 
possession. The national sense, spirit, and indifference to expense 
which have secured the Yosemite and Yellowstone Valleys, in all 
their native beauty and grandeur, to the nation and to mankind at 
large, sacred from the disfigurement and free from the charges 
with which they were threatened by the greed of enterprising 
speculators, will surely give us ere long an adequate description 
of their wonders and* beauties, as adequately illustrated as tin* 
resources of modern art will permit. 

Dr. Ohadbourne’s work on Instinct (2) was originally given as 
a series of what are called tho Lowell Lectures, in 1871, and soon 
afterwards published. The present is a second edition, somewhat 
improved and elaborated; but tho length of time which hits elapsed 
since the original publication, and tho very limitod circulation 
which, in so far as we know, the book has obtained in this country, 
may excuse us for calling attention to a treatise which, if not 
very full of new views or new information upon a subject 
minutely and incessantly discussed during the last twenty vears, 
yet possesses in a high degree the merits of independent if not 
original thought, of painstaking labour, and, we believe, of con- 
scientious accuracy. The author is familiar of course with tho 
work of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wallace, and their more eminent dis- 
ciples, if he regards his subject from a different standpoint 
and in a more or less different light. The development of 
instinct in the lower animals, the marvellous perfection which 
it attains in grades of life by 110 means exalted, its relation 
to the reason which makes its appearance at a higher point., 
and which seems rather to supersede than to co-operate with 
or improve upon it, are among the most curious and in- 
teresting, certainly among the most complicated and difficult, of 
the manifold and infinitely complex problems involved in tho 
theory of Evolution. The great teachers of the taUer doctrine 
have of course studied this problem as deeply, and mastered it 
perhaps more completely, than even a specialist like Dr. t'hnd- 
oourne. But tho peculiar intend of the present work is that it 
regards the general subject from tie* specialist’s standpoint; con- 
siders Evolution in the light thrown upon it by the history of 
instinct, rather than instinct us one branch of the great work 
ascribed to Evolution and Natural Selection. Whether their view 
be right or wrong, those who like Dr. Ohadl>oiirne point, out the 
appearances of consistent and persistent design underlying tho 
marvellous developments of instinct— a wisdom far higher than 
the highest reason of man directing creatures seemingly devoid of 
reason to the fulfilment of all necessary functions, the performance 
of all duties necessary to the preservation of the individual or tho 
race, without the slightest knowledges on their part of the objeqls 
to which their actions are directed— contribute in no small degrni 
to the ascertainment of the truth ; and those who most differ j 
from them will, in proportion as they are candid and conscientious, ! 
be thankful for the criticism which force* them to consider their ! 
own discoveries and inferences in another aspect, and to account ; 
on Evolutionary grounds for there things whose evolution is 1 
least easily conceived or understood. Mr. Darwin assuredly, with I 
hie. unrivalled fairness, moderation, and justice of temper, would 1 
have considered a work like this with patient and respectful ! 

(2) Lowell Lecture*, t 3 rr — I anti net ; ita Office in the Animal Kingdom , 
end its Relation to the Higher Finer ra in Man. By 1 *. A. Cluadbniirne, 
LL.ttU Author of * notations of Natural History ” &«\ Now York : . 
G. P. Putnam’s 80ns. 1883. j 


attention ; and nothing would have been mote interesting than to 
reed his remarks upon a collection and representation of frets 
obviously intend t-d, if not to challenge his conclusions, yet to 
throw doubt upon aonin of his assumptions, and to question here 
and there the correctness or sufficiency of his arguments. . 

Dr. Winchell’s World- Life (3) is a much more ambitious, but 
not necessarily more valuable or more instructive work. 0 Com- 
parative Geology” is hardly, perhaps, a ‘ correct sub*ffi$£\ The 
author's object seems to be to combine the results of aslronomicnl 
and geological research into a series of cosmogonic speculations. 
He occupies the ground which may be called either the border- 
land or the common possession of both sciences; discusses the 
actual or possible, tho probable or proveq effect of laws belonging 
to astronomy in the geological province; the influence, for 
example, which the Earth, through a tidal attraction far morn 
powerful than that of her satellite, may havo exorcised upon the 
Moon in the earlier stages of planetary existence. The author’s 
speculations aro carried further perhaps than prudence would 
have permitted, certainly lead him to conclusion* which do not 
altogether accord with the received doctrines either of astro- 
nomers or geologists. His estimate of the time which has elapsed 
since tho lost glacial epoch, and his views of the probable con- 
stitution of the exterior and iuforior planets incline rather to 
those of Whewell t^on to those of more modem and more 
thoroughly informed men of science. 

Mr. Wheelers Courtc of Etnpirc (4) is a favourable sMciman 
of a class of works especially American, a species of Uixt-bcRu not 
unknown in this country, but which beyond the Atlantic often 
corao from writers of some pretension, and aspire to satisfy a real 
popular demand, if not to fulfil any true requirement of souud 
ana thorough education. They endeavour to give in short space, 
in a compact form, and, as it were, already digested, so as to 
save the reader trouble in mental assimilation, what tho author 
would call the substance or outline, what with scholars passes at 
best for the merest smattering of human knowledge upon subjects 
of which men may endure to be ignorant, but of which it is hardly 
profitable to acquire a shadowy, pretentious, confused idea. Mr. 
Wheelers work docs not pretend to be a text-book of universal 
history, rather repudiates the pretension ; but if it be not intended 
to save the reader the trouble of studying for himself the history 
of Greece or Rome, of mediaeval Italy, Spain, and France, of all 
1 hat preceded anil indirectly brought about the discovery and 
settlement of the New World, it is difficult to understand why 
such it'sutnfa of Athenian and Spartan, Roman and Carthaginian, 
Spanish, French, and English wars and revolutions should have 
been given. It is not of course from a single volume, or from half 
a dozen such volumes as this, that an American or English school- 
boy of sixteen can acquire that coherent view of human history 
as a whole of which even the cultivated Amorican is too com- 
monly and too contentedly ignorant. What tho present work may 
do is to bring home to the reader tho fact that civilization has a 
connected history which goes back further than the earliest trust- 
worthy annals of Rome or Athens: that Greece in the first 
Olympiad was in possession of arts and taws, of a polity and a 
social development which had not grown up ou Grecian soil, but 
had been the slowly-matured fruit of centuries of Egyptian and 
Assyrian civilization, of despotic statesmanship, priestly science, 
before Athens or Sparta, perhaps before Mycentn or Argos, bad 
been heard of. Mr. Wheeler, moreover, has learned and keeps 
constantly before Lis readers mind tho continuity of Europtiitt 
history tho real character of that “deluge of barbarism” which 
till lately was supposed to have submerged for nearly a thousand 
years the laws, the arts, the arms, and the Empire of Rome. It 
is something lo do this, even in aiming at very much more and 
failing to achieve it. It is something to bring home to the fifth- 
form English schoolboy, and to that vast majority of Americans 
who never pass beyond his standard, the truth that the Homed 
Empire, Roman law and tpvilizatiou, did not come to au end in 
the fifth century alter Christ; that the direct successors of Con- 
stantine preserved the tradition, the jurisprudence, the arms, and 
the arts of the earlier Empire till not long before the discovery of 
America. ; and that, in the belief and feeling of the age at least, 
tho Western Empire endured unbroken till a still latgnsperiod ; 
that Joseph II. was not only in his own opinion and that of his 
subjects, out by the admission of European diplomatists and his- 
torians, tho lineal successor of Augustus no less than of Charle- 
magne. In the recent history of France we see what practical 
influence for evil may be exercised by the sheer historical igno- 
rance which imagines that between Constantine and Louis XVI., 
if not between Caesar and Napoleon, there was nothing worth .pre- 
servation or even remembrance; that modern life, politics, and 
civilization are a new creation, owing nothing, except what the 
mimics of the French Revolution may have consciously borrowed, 
to Rome, old or new ; and we are not sure that the same idea is 
altogether without political influence beyond the Atlantic 

Mr. Drake’s 41 New England Legends ”(5) are truly described: 

— — — — 

(3) World- Lift ; or, Comjtarative Geology. By Alexander Wlncliill, 
Lt. 1 ). Chicago : Gi'iggn & Co. London : TrUbuer A Co. 1883. 

(4) The Course of Empire: Outlines of the chief Political Changes in the 
History of the World. By Charles ti» Wheeler. Boston : Oggpod A 
Co, 1884. 

(5) A Book of New England Legend* anti Folk- fori. In Prate and Poetry. 

By Samuel A damn Drake. J Hunt rated by F.T. Merrill. Boston; Roberts 
Brothers. London t Trttbntr & Co. 1884. ¥ 
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but of true folk-tor* New England is necessarily devoid, or what 
she has thereof U Indian not 'English— consists of relics borrowed, 
and necessarily perverted in the borrowing, from the history or 
traditions, the my thology or the fairy-tales, of a race which baa 
no relation, save that of locality, with its Hucccasors. Three him- j 
drod vesirs afford time for the growth of local legends such as ha\e 
found poetic expression in Longfellow's Eva upline, and in several 
TorsifiedhKtrratives less ambitious and eluWate, perhaps, but not 
lessiouchinp or interesting, told by poets like Lowell and Whittier, 
But these legends have for thft raont port a solid, ascertainable, 
historical foundation. A few of th«*m may bo more fictions, 
localized by the fancy of the original inventor, or the inm« iiiation 
of later generations. But, um a rule, such stories as Whittier has I 
told of the Maceys and the Quaker limidon fold into slavery, or of , 
tbedoubto snake, and Mr. Longfellow of Paul Reveres Ride, uro * 
genuine historical incidents, embellished no doubt by tradition, 
though less perhaps than by conscious poetical license. The same 
wry be Maid of Skipper Iroson'a Ride; indeed, of Mr. Whittier’s 
narratives, the most purely mythical is one of tho most recent, the 
story of Barham Frietchio. And in a collection of legends st>- 
caitod, the hideously truthful story of tho witchcraft persecutions 
should hardly havefound a place. There is nothing legendary or 
mythical about it ; the alleged crime of the unfortunate victims 
was, of course, purely fictitious, the savage, senseless cruelty of 
the rulers, the half-criminal, half-insane credulity of the people, 
the biuinlitios indicted upon the innocent and helpless, are among 
the Vat authenticated as union* the most disgraceful incidents of 
the dark ages of New England Puritanism. 

One of the most sensible and instructive uf the volume* on our 
luff ia perhaps the smallest and least pretentions. In setting forth 
What. Social Cliques Owe to Each Other (ft) Professor Sumner has 
enforced in very few and very simple words some of the most im- 
portant and most neglected principles of political and social economy ; 
has »>\ post'd, with temperate but none tbn le-»s telling sarcasm, the 
most aVuid but not least popular crotchets of modern philan- 
thropic enthusiasm. The schemes of modern social reformers may, 
ms tin* Professor sa vs, always bo reduced to this type— that A. and 6. 
deride what C. shall do for D. Iu one practical lesson, in one 
obvious, realistic', everv-dav instance after another, Professor 
Sumner illustrates the philurrhrupic ongurueas of A. and B. to 
benefit D. at some one ©Iso's expense; and maintains, with an 
eartusttuus sometimes ludicrous, sometimes pathetic, but always 
effective, the lights of C., 41 the forgotten man,” as ho is not 
inaptly styled ; the taxpayer, the ratepayer, the thrifty capitalist, 
the hard-working farmer, who is burdened, lined, made to pay 
double prices f»»r the benefit of the idle or the vicious, the igno- 
rant, the wilful, and the foolish. The clauiorousuess of selfish, 
separate, limited interests, of cliurity-niongera eager to win cheap 
credit for liberality to the poor at the cost of the industrious and 
thrifty ; tho silence, the patience, and the unfair treatment of the 
great majority of average honest, self- regarding meu who mind 
their own business aid boar their own burdens, have seldom been 
set forth more truthfully and effectively. As applied to au older 
society and a more crowded country there might be a certain hard- 
ness, if not in Mr. Sumner's principle?, yet in some of his con- 
clusions; as Applied to America, where no one with fair bodily 
health and strength need be poor unless be chooses, hiB severest 
strictures ma\ well be strictly and literally just. Perhaps tho 
most telling of a hundred phrases, so true that they have the 
sound of paradox, is this — 44 Now we never can annihilate a 
penalty. We can only divert it from the head of the man who 
has incurred it to the heads of others who have not. A vast 
amount of social reform consists in just this operation.' 7 

The Magazine of American History (7) deserves something more 
than a passing notice. It consists of a series of papers, monographs 
on historical topics or historical documents rendered available by 
republication, throwing no Httle light now and then on obscure or 
forgotten facts, offcener on imperfectly known or inaccurately ex- 
plained features of general or local institutions, whose origin and 
meaning has been overlooked or misrepresented. Such, for 
example, are the papers on the 14 Cincinnati, 1 ” almost the only 
Order which has ventured to defy American legislation, and feel- 
ing atrQIV^er than legislation, against class or hereditary honours ; 
and, again, an essay on the geographical nomenclature of Louisiana, 
showing bow French and Indian names have been corrupted into 
the strangest, most meaningless nr vulgar English, often into 
grossly offensive or ridiculous slang: as, for example, “Oboupiench ” 
(Indian for muddy) was corrupted by the French into chou-piqu*, 
which Sn its turo has been corrupted into 44 Shoe-peg !f ; as the 
Choctaw, Funna Louach (burnt squirrel) boa been turned into 
0 Fanny Louis,” 44 Bacchanals" into 44 lkig-o 1 •nails,” Carencro into 
if Carrion Grow," and Petit Boi* iuto prtit* pm 1, translated Pea- 
island. The better known 44 Gruud Gulf, again, is Grande 
Golphe, u big whirlpool." 

Mr. Hamilton's Mexican Handbook ($> contains a good deal of 

^6) What Social Chum Om to Each Other. By William G. Sumner, 
Professor of political and. Social Science in Tale College. New York*. 
Harper & Brothers. . London • Trttbner Ik Co. 1083. 

<y) The Mmtine of American History. Illustrated. Edited by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb. New York: Historical Publication Co. London : 
Trimmer A Co. . <883. 

(8) Hamilton's Mesican Handbook : a Complete Description of the Re. 
pmtie of Mexico. Boat on: Lothrop tic Co< London: TrUbuor A Co. 

1883. 


incidental infonuation respecting the various resources, races, and 
cliiDAtcs of the unhappy country which the Monrod doctrine and * 
Mr. Reward's vindictive hostility to the French Empire deprived 
of its fast apparent chance of civilization and decent government. 
Enough is told to suggest why the vast mineral wealth of the 
country remain* almost, undm eloped, why' -even its agriculture 
scaicely deserves the name of industry, and vjby under a re- 
publican government a people in tome smaik measure Spanish, in 
a larger degree mongrel, but mainly lndlhn, bas no chance either 
of liberty or order. But the rivili/e<l Wdrla knows little and cares 
little for Mexico; and Mr. ll/uuiltoirs # fVagmcntary descriptions of 
haciendas, ran /#«*, and mi nos, deriving towns and semi- barbarous 
tribe-, arc neither clear nor coherent enough to enlighten the 
almost absolute ignorance of his European readers. 

Mr. hin/s so-willed Du in mar y of Boston (9) 1 * in fact a guide- 
book alphabetically arranged. 

Was it worth while to publish a now account of the well- 
known story of Abelard and Jldoise (k>>, even if it were worth 
while to give the lady’s It ttors to the American public in a trans- 
lation ? Or was it necessary to publish or republish in the form 
of a pamphlet a very ordinary review article upon Miss Austen’s 
Novels (ii)? 

Of fiction*, short aud long, A Woman of Honour (12), Vaga- 
bond}* (13), and The Mute of the 14 Daylight ' f (14) are, in their 
several wa\h, fair average specimens. A Year of Sunshine ( 15 ) 
is h kind of birth daybook. Mr. Aldrich’s Mercedes (16), a prose 
drama, and the an-oui pin wng lyrics, will of course find a certain 
fiunil er of mtdets in right r.t tin? authors reputation. Mr. Abbey's 
City rjfSu'W* (17) is hardly lik*ly to achieve for him even the 
limited populaiity of Mr. Aldrich. 


FLINCH L1TEIUTVH& 

R EADERS of Mr. Kinglake’s famous and \ivid account of the 
Coup d'etat of the 2nd of December (1) may feel a certain 
shock at soring an account of it written with u*uch calmness, and 
at the same time an entire freedom from anything that can fairly 
be called impudence, by tho onlv survivor of the chief contrivers 
of the event. The Prince President is dead, and Momy is dead, 
and 11 Fialin, called Pevsigny/* aud 41 St.-Arnaud, formerly Le 
Roy." But M. de Msupas, tbo suddenly created Piefect of Police, 
whose skilful and ingenious measures effected wbat was for 
the moment, and might have continued to be, a bloodless revo- 
lution, is wry much alive, though also very much forgotten. 
He hits reminded the world of himself to some purpose in this 
volume, which is written in a spirit to which no fair-minded 
man can object, and which makes points against M. Victor Hugo's 
somewhat poetical account of tbe matter, and more against the 
much -discussed publication known ns the Minurires de M. Claude. 
It would perhaps have been better if M. de Maupas had cut altcrt 
his general reflections on thu Second Republic and his reasons for 
lending himself to a plot against it ; but in an apologia something 
of the kind was to ha expected. With regard to the actual coup , 
M. de Ms upas certainly seems to show that he arranged it very 
cleverly, and that the victims submitted in a fashion bv no 
mdans savouring of heroism. As for tbe unnecessary bloodshed 
which followed, and which, much more than the overthrow of 
a Republic pour rire, excited the Indignation of Europe, he pro- 
duces documents certainly proving, if they are geuuino, that 
General Magnan and the military were alone to blame, and that 
the forme; distinctly and explicitly refused to take the measures 
to prevent it which he, M. de Maupas, recommended. There 
aro some interesting incidental criticisms of the Empire and its 
prominent men ; but as more. is premised, aud tbe present volume 
deals directly only with the Deux Dticetnbro, it- would bo premature 
to discu>s them. 

A short but interesting tractate, by M. Lion Say (:), deals with 


(9) King's Dictionary of RoeUm. By E. M. Bacon. Cambridge (Mass.) j 
Mohom King. London ; TrUbncr & Co, 1883. 

(io'I AMard and IKhlst : a Mrduvml Romance. With tho Letters of 
II cl o\ Ac, Ktiiicd by Abby Sago Uiclmrdson. Button : Osgood & Co. 
Loudon : Tr Ulmer A Co. * 1884. * 

(if) Jane An* ten's JYtwds. By George Fellow. Boston: Cupples, 
U phum, &l>. London : 1 rtilmcr & Co. 1883. 

( 13 ) A Woman of Honour. Bv 11. C> Bumier. Bostou : 0.«gf>od & Co, 
London : TrUiiner A Co, 1883. 

(13) Yagabondia : a L**iv; Aont. By Frnnws N, Burnett. Boston: 
Osgood A Co, London : TrUbuer tic Co. 1884. 

(14) The Mate of the “ Daylight 0 and Friends Ashore. By Sarah O. 
Jewett. Boston : Houghton, Jlittlln, tic Co. London : Trllbner A Co. 
1884. 

( 15) A Year of Sunshine : Cheerful E r tracts far Eterg Day in the Y ntr. 
Selected and arranged by Kate Sauborn. Boston ; Osgood & Co. 

i London : TrUbiwr & Vo. 1S84. 

(16) M creedes* and Later Lyrics. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: 
Houghton. Mifflin, &(o. 1884. 

(17) The City of Sucre* * ; ami other Poems. By Ileury Abbey, hew 
York : Appleton & Co. 1884. 

(1) Memo ires sur le second respite. Par M. de Maupoa Paris : Dentu. 
(a) IMte Jours duns & Haute Katie. Par Won Say. Paris : Gufflaumlu. 
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the system of country b.mk-* lately established in Lombardy and 
neighbouring district-*. The oHicocy of those iustitutions in 
rescuing the small culm aim 1 lroui the clutches of usury is not 
doubtful. And, though it would be too much to say that the 
opposite evil of an undue extension of credit U unknown, there is 
equally little doubt rind ii i< far smaller than that whose place it 
takes. 


ERA NOE. 

Copie* of the Saturday Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fotubkim.ham, 8 Rue Neuve ties Capucine *, Pari*, and 
60 Jtuc d'Antil Cannes, 


If any on© desire* to po^css tho famous " Voyage extravagant ”<'3) 
of tlie Paris CorrvsiKUidont of the Timet inn very neat form, admirably 
printed, and handy for the pocket., M. Plon has given him tho op- 
portunity. To EmdMi readers, perhaps, the loss of the incompar- 
able lingo in which M. d" Rluwitz writ*'*, or his employers on this 
aide tho Channel tr.-ui.date. his telegraphic lucubrations, may be 
somewhat severe. Bui men like M. do lilowitz are not of or for 
one country alone ; and the French version here agreeably pre- 
sented gives the reading public of Europe what was originally 
given only to those few Britons who can read and enjoy the lingua 
Jfrit annum miaul am hlv'drMim. 

M. Ladreyt's essay m French and American education (4) 
(which might perhrp* belter b* called an essay un American 
education with special reference to I'rAnce) obtained, wo are 
informed, n consideiabl© pii-e in tho com petit ion ii^tituted a f«w 
years a^o by IVveire. It cert a inly is not intriii'Ocully wilh- 

out merit. The amber starts with some rather irritating common- 
places. Hut when he get; well into his subject it becomes e\ blent 
thu t ho is at home in it. a ml can speak flcusibly about it . Tho - ketch 
of tlus actual state of cducuiiuu - -primary, secondary, and higher— 
which tills wu>t of tlie book, 19 apparently' accurate, and i< cer- 
tainly \erv readable and .,-i. ur. 

It is always n pleasure to note M. Jonaimt’si issue? in hi - various 
Collections of French claries. Wo have now bafmv us the 
always welcome S\ a, • airs tie Madame d< Cay hi * (;,) in the 
u Ilibliothcrjuc des dames, M and in th«* “ LVtiU classifjues v a 
•election from Foiitcuclle (fiu which deserves soujuthiuir more 
than a mere mention, Corneilles accoinplished nephew has had 
less than his share of the extraordinary energy which French 
publishers have of late y'-nrs bestowed upon standard French 
literature; and any one who wiahes In make acquaintance, with 
his work has to wait till the second-hand boukse 1 - r< can pick up 
one of the old copies in tan or a d*»zi*n volumes. Therefor© he 
Is specially welcome and recommend able in this fine new coat, j 
even though there is but a small part of him here. The J halogues j 
of tlie Rend, the Plurality of Worlds, and a few Eloges are intro- ! 
duced by a preface from M. J. F. Thcnard, with which there i.** no ; 
fault to find except that it wight have been a little fuller ol‘ fact. * 
Perhaps, also, M. Thcnard might have done belter to follow t hat. : 
best of all selections, (burin's Diderot, in glviug nuieuroiia diurt 
extracts from tho work i not printed at large. j 

Not many pleasanter gilt-books have been i&Mii-d this year than j 
the little story, but goodly volume, which “ (Juatmlles ’* has 
written and M. Engine Uourbnin hns illustrated ( 7), par' ly in black 
and white, partly in gorgeously coloured examples of u kind of 
aquaiiut. How Mine, do (hn-Fwlcm was left a widow just at 
th •? lirao of the glorious days uf June ; how she set out. for a mys- 
terious and reputedly haunted country house which funned part 
of her very scanty joint uru ; how j-h*' was supposed to bo the • 
Duchesso do Berry in disguise, and w a* the subject of at rentiona ‘ 
equally ©mbarra^ing from many prJicu ofiicers and several gallant, 
loyalist gentlemen : how she had t* » a biego in the haunled 
booMS and how everything end'd happily, Quatrolica and ‘ 
Courboin tell with pen and pencil in it highly satisfactory maimer. ! 


. 
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•*-* BJTJOX, Wft4. To be hiW at the Oil V.-T AL PALACE. 

Tho Director* of llws Cryatal Palaea Company. London. will hold ul Ujwi Crystal Pal ace an 
International Kxbibillonof Artejdamiflmtuirw. ami ft»cli*ti!ifle. AgrtrtilturaL -ind industrial 
Product*. Trc KxlUhtllim will opaiwl on Nt tirorgvT Dr/tlto 8»rd ol‘ April. Wl, ttr,d 
will remain upon for a period «f nt leid «n montlo, 

JProepoctu«Hi t t»try form*. ami all Iufi>imat(gu may be obtimti from (he Executive Com- 

onwoB COMM T*V*v. 

1*. verutivc Commawtotter, 

„ « k 10 * aA 51 U'-ww* Yietoi la Street, London, E.C. 

O- QOllfJWJ Cl *R A 1 HER. ! 

Mamigei, Crystal Falace, 8.E. 
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THE VALE of TEAliv LORE'S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a (few day* before h* dud. MiYV oN VIEW at tha DORE 
GALLERY, 3ft New Ilrturt Street , with "Christ Lnivlng fit* Fruit uml hw other Brent 

Pint urea. Prom Tea t«» Six dally. 1». 

"RADLEY C()LUEGE.-ELE( , T10xTo _ ForH SCHOLAR- 

fUI|PSftl lou>t i value £,MI. iso, £,Tti. unit ran, u-.^h tiwW. on J unesn. F«»r Bovs under 1 
fourteen on Jumiar> i. Ini*. —F or further piuihuiui*. apply i« tilK HtV, iitft \\ aju»e.\, 
Hadley Collate. Abingdon. 

TfTON~ C iJLLEGE CLASSICAL,”' MATH KMATICA C, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP*.* Nin«* nr' rnor* k n|en Ui Competition 
I ‘ " — ■ ’ ‘ ‘ i<eiMl fund 

its Hh.il>' 


C 1 


at Midsummer iv»t, vitlu, from cyalojcNf a year, whnii ma) te* In* .•va*cd Imm a *|n'ci*l fund 
to dm a year In cu*** of »cholar* w r ho louuirv it. lurthtr pnnii-Mur* from thi 
Master or SKattT&hY, the College, Clifton. Iirfotol. 


NIVERSJTY COLLEGE, 

LECTURESHIP IN GERM VX. 


LIVERPOOL, 


U 

Application* are Invited for this pnst, whirl* will fail va« *ut at Easter. Resident?** f«*r the 
Summer Term fri fontiucii'-c April ai. The Lor in re r a ill mciu u tlxi/d nfiMritd of £io prr 
annum, tngi-thcr tvlih nl! tlu >\w» rifeivud from Minimi* to tr tiding Id* Clftsses. F/jrrrjA 
during tlic luinra required by tho College (at inriMiuil lo >u<>l<y} ■. ihr l^<lurei n true in multir- 
take private rtuily «*r teaihing Full iiarthulArH fttr miiiort t>v the IL,«-iNTaut, lo whom all 
application* and lobilunmtu'a mint he sent on or hUou* Ptuiu’i: IVifttrluacy In Anslo- 

Saxvn i though not m:u:.-fc.wlly ussiutlul) will be tnkvu nun a.-voiint, and should be elated In 
the tesllmouIitlH. 
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A M. IiEATIlrOTE, B.A., Oi*i‘d Coll., Oxford, prepares 

• JftffYS under Fourteen for Eton, ’WinchfOor, Kr l Ynintrv hnnso. rh**!* to Ihe 
Uurxlcy IVooda, hiur mile* fioiu u»iy bum. ltunltlo Situation m.d <ooil ulr. hlMavn l*upilv 
taken. Term*, aad £134.- Apply to A. At, 11 k ir;u m a. P.*< 4 „ \V»«>ll«y Urccn, ueur 
Kmuacy. 

VJOMKH SETS II nrii" 6 cTl LEG B A T If.— 

^ Ifr.ful-toa'.M' ' T. M. RimMLEY, F.i*|., M.A , Miibm f tITob-. < ».\<ur 1 I5<‘»Yj» prnjmre,! 

for the llntverxitu s and the vaiiuus Lurupotilhe.Kxumiiiuti<>n.. ,H'ov*r Der-a-tim.'iit, Kev. 


\V, 1 l. UrJhf:ii,.M.\. ifor fiftuten yenr* A->i«tant- Master at Iterhy f.itf.te lh>v-i iiro 

here tliorwii/hiy Ltoui-'led «n (iri.-parutioM fijf tliu Senior lA-RurtiMivd. ot lot tin, Hi’li.»lt»rvhi|i* 

utmI Ent.nucn Ei “ * ‘ ' 5 * ' * ’’ ... *- - -■ 
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T .EAM1NGTMN COLIjEQK — SC I P >1 ^ A US 1 1 1 P EX AML 

NATION Uuau Tnumdity, December 30 . -A j»plj t»Hw i*itl v.i i* vi. NEXT TERM 
Lcu;in<< Wedne^la'- . Juuunr) .to, IhhI 

nfUIE Misses a. & R. LEECH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

'*• for BO Yb from Tive to Twelve yem* nf »tre i Boarder* acd Dully VitpilV RE OFENF.D 
oil Widoeadoy, Juuuaty *.M, At <•.’> KcuvIUKten Oardc:u hijunii', lH»'*w ut< » . W. 
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prepare BoYS lor the i'uhlh te-huol* For rnmpeeiu* and ictcreii'.eii apply to II. 8T. CLa i ri 
FllliPKN, Emj., if rniUuid, Middlesex. TERM lavrau .luiuiuiy ■ ' 
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There are VACWt. IKS In tM* College TiSX Al'HiiiN MCE-STrDENT*. who w!JI 
tie thoronirhh Biuiiml din th<* clement-* of V, teat neiiy. a* id UmujcI t,> Im-vwidr p;_,ctin,l euai- 
neerxonthe JiiRtutiuti<ms and In tin* Muunlaeti'r!ii» \V«.i k- ».f tin ll»in>nuU'l f\»o«punj . 

The courju ]a4(M for two y*m». at the end win, l tin) Vi>ui^n> VlULe prciairt*.! u> offtr 
po«t* frj lhu*e who haw served then tinu> tmiliifn.'l(inl.v . 
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141 «uea«Mc* tinea January 1«79, lurluding amoitg thp mn*l icorut tlie follow iug high 
placM i 

Fourth (hr fiandhnr*l la*t July, third for MHilln Qualifying ln*t Oehdar. olevmth (hr 
Woolwich lent month ; Uip other thteo Woolwich cnndtduleit appoArtug iHrth, j^tii , ami WtU 
rew))«etlve)y lu lift i^ord e;ihult. 
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establtfhmeiit iw\ bled. 
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of oe*XM»modAting » Jitw mirmlier*, having been scared, appiU 
ow Invited from Gentlemen holding Cpnaci votive opinion*. * 
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N ‘ “ o li fir E UN "as s u r an ce c o m p a X Y. 

Wnki.hed ’^c. 

| FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AN*1) ABROAD. 

LONDON- 1 MODKtrATK Sl Uhi r, j:.l' AUCKDMIN.) KJNO STKIF.r. 
IKCftME uod FI. \T)n a-/*. 

Fi»y Picndi.ms rfr'iOdO** 

J .ltb 

UU'ltol UI.MK) 

Aceumulhfr-d Fund* .i!2,7;“ 1 1rt(* 

1 M PE II I A \j E I J { 10 l N 8 U U A X U E COM PAX Y~ 

T FMalihahed iS^rj. - 1 OLD BROAD ‘VITtFKT. E C ; a* A w TALL MAU„ S.W . 
Capital, ATJJtttyHW. Taid-up atul ) u>c*L*d, £70Q,f«0. Tow l Imcsind 1 undo, u, or A'JvW-’.OuO, 

E. COZCN.v SMITH. Dhwi.W jr M ^r A w. 


P Ii 02 N IX VI H E O F VICE. 

LOMBARD VTKKF.T and CHARING CROSS LONDON - F.4t.,Mli»tel I7BI . 

I iicwam*** ugalnut I.i»« bv I irr tul Lightning iu all parti of the WorM. 

, 0 M<‘(aiuikairauge«l with i)iOm,>iitu4e and liberality. 

^ JUlTN J. BROOMFIELD, .W.««f i-y. 

pKXLNSULAR ami ORIENTAL STEAM NAVRLVTIuN 

-4- COMPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR UElt MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA. 

> ICHTNA. AUSTRALIA. Ai l . 

REDUCED RATES OV VASsAtrE MONEY. - M'ECIAI# RETURN TTCKl'TS. 
I - ** parturr * •Furttughtly > ivr— 




iVl's' ^TliAITs'VvtAN 1 CtVf -' W •! 

IIIN.x, n nt Al f a. (Fft«tn ItriDd! Mo.ufriy. 


SYDNEY, MEt.BOimNK, and ADELAIDE .. 


i,uiuy. 

i Frtvm (JiKit-i lid. 

. J Thu*^day. IS .m i v. 

I From BriadUi, M«nd ij. 

^ w^iay 

MARSEILLE*, EliYPr. eiA BOMBAY .. E.v-y fW«li Tu, - l.,y. 

OvriOltei tW LK VDF.Nir.VLL SritEET, K.C , mu', sv Wk’d’lMt SIREL I*. 
LfJNDON. S.W. t ct Kb« IJtIPRLLKTILn. FARM* 7 RbL 
>OA!LLES, MAW'* Ell \,V<. _ 

1? I G] 1 T PE R CENT. F I lLST MOKTGAGES on (JOTTOX 

l*T#ANTATI«>Nt*.— rWANt'lt* SMITH It CO.. Wwtpngff Ilrnki r*. \lrbibmr*. M»-., 
V.S.A. '<MtnbU*bc<l SO ycurO. Thv South Is the onl> flr f U fn North Auu-rlen whfrv e ‘ffral 
cun rtlll dictate it* owu term* and aecuiiD — Si’jid for circular to ihu liuudon A>cncj, 
31 Poultry , K.C. _ _ 


JJULL, 


BAKXSLTTY, nnJ WEST-HIDING 

RAILWAY AND DOCK CtlMFANY. 


IS$t'E or Ci.WKVmO FOUR TEII CENT, Pit EVE BENCE 
HTOCK, 1WC 


JUNCTION 


NOTICE If* HEREBY HTVEN that Monday. January t»th ln«ti»nt. Is th» L 1ST PAY an 
- hjh APPLICATIONS for thl* STOCK ran be ’ ‘ — 


.JCK rr.U 
MvOrdvr, 

4 Charlotte Street, Hull -. Januarj 2J, test. 


whL, 

Hull 


mcGivVii at tlu* i Mticv, of Ui« t omiwiiy Itt 
J. DAN I Si. I., .«,r,fai y. 
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HOTELS. 


RB1GHT0N.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Son, Kqdani 

and Wcat l'ivr. (’culral un*l qul«t. I/Wur ©HUliUiheri. ('(unplcte orffaatai 
Spaaltm* Coffee-room* *nrl taw ltvi*dii.'/-roi»iu* fur Ladle* and for Ocnikitnon. S-a-V 


rtplarittde, 

orpitnlHiition. 

M , „ „ ■■ ,.umi .um, — - — »• iv-a- Water 

Qetviee la the Hotel. Coininuiufnt.im* and inquiries will m-elv© prompt attention Iron* 

BENJAMIN BUM*, Af.nuipm-. 


HpHE ILFRACOMBE IJOTKL. — With mild Winter Climate 

X of Wovtcrn IX*\nn K, mm for luff South. overlooking Hotel Gardens n(mtih11v fitted 
ftrr Winter ntt- Deduced larirt lnmi November 1 ...A 1 M 1 *** fitriKoinbc, Devon, 

CHELSEA, near Katon Square.- TO HE l*KT, with immediate 

V poaMnl»n n WEI.LI'I'KNIMIIJ» IfOl'SK. '»» Wei w'e Stra.d. I> tide OmUur room, 
double drawl tiff- room. ft»>r ln-d-pRum. ami ff\Md o.lk’ve. - For particulars a;>piy iu Mr. 11. 
OCttHTox. I lift S!<i»n r Mie- t 

SPECTACLES »• BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY adnpted Spnctaclefi tiro tlio muse of most 

A cawanf ]tltnrln<>.» and dr'fi Live vik’iou. Mr. (I L VUItANCK, K.S S , Vhiiillil Opt'i lnu 
1A Ol.D BOND SrttKKT lntr^ ,|, « ha* mode the Adaptation ul Sjkv IucIim life e 4 pedal and 
aolertuiljr for upward* oi thin* jmn. Teetlnvm.'nJa from Furl I, mh-f, Sir Julius lh- indict. 
F. D. Dinon liai lUi'd, r*o M I*. Hioiux^ ('mill, r^,, the we. I Liman Tour.»t Acc'it, Ac. 
Pamphlet inntauur'K viduabb- mi./i'.-tinTifc, taui. five. 

City ltrai.v!u» Volll.lKY ; and 23 l ENt lll'llUl ^TKllLT, L'.l' 


APOLLINARIS 

THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS." 


Al Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pips. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August. ISM, referred to Apollinatis as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.” — Sanitary It r con l, March 1 >’>c\ 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DxrMAi.v or Hosura hiioukst aw vhdj 
AM.>rilU>AM EXIUiM 1 !'»N, :*vl. 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

"A most utliclou* and valuable urtYtc." 

ili'lnt •/. 

TURK. COCOA ONLY. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

“btrict.y i»urv.**-W. W. •*tv>ihuht, 

F.Mb.F C.8.. Citif -lua Krutoi. 
Bi;v;:srK£N fkize m coals. 


GROSTENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMBED, 

135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY' 

Ht‘»ldc« a Complete Library of Knsrlhh iJterAtnrc, the OnOSVf.NOIt uALL'ERY 
T.lRHAttY uuii.iktMii a Fmclffn Section supplied with the Nowmt French and German Work*, 
and a Mu do Library, «.<.inpil»t»«c a variety u;4'taMltral and Modern Work*. Operea, und 
Oiuu.ru x«. Volume ir-.ui «■*. h Ihpauuient are available lor ull Kubot riber*, freak copte* 
Miw procured a* tin. iKiiiiind Inert owx. ... . „„ 

Arrumrcim nta linn- made by w hleh It I* fftiavantoed Brat any booh In circulation «haU 
be supplied to mjLci rlbiM within u week of appbrutlon. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS PROM 

Three Month*. Six Month*. Twelve Montlir 
X *. 0. £ *. d, £ v. d. 

TWO VOLUMES « 7 0 .. 0 li 0 1 1 0 

TllltKL Vtil.UMUS *itl. ihllv«:ry.) 0 1] 0 .. 1 0 rt .. 1 14 « 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 

Three Month*. Six Month-. Twelve Montlie. 
r V. (I. £ a. d £ ». d. 

TWCLVK VOMiMES I Ncvrnml t» Oldv .... 1 i o .. 1 in u .. s a u 

I'Vl.lLOftliES fur ItflA noa ready, price In. 

CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

J.a<1) Itliionifh !d‘» Bcinlnl-cciiivt *i Oil. I flrowiilturV Juro'cria , 5*. rtd. 

Ilithcp W illH-r.on'e'M Lil< , Vu'. lit. . i». ivl. | Mary Kihm'U Mitfl>rd‘» Krtcndahipi . « .In ad. 

I. ml, Dixit , Ijttinl (il Misfortune.... L*e. AL 1 Nadine ■ 

The lti vole of Man Is. nd | Vine VerxA ibctt cdit.ooi I a. ad. 

Joint Ins icnuut .... ..la Od. Ac se 

Tfio tiilnrpcd MONTHLY Llw| SL Kl’LliS Utw»h< tMmt jw*-t ftree on atiplIcatUm » 
Cvuituln* i ho ulaiu- und iiently a.ouo uihvr iiniw>riiinl works ol thv i>rt*i*iit and piut NvaMiun. nil 
ntlo it'll lit kpiMiillv l!f<lu.'r«l t’ru • *. Htonnd-hund IVriu hralx. \{u«ii' a-i.l ► nrelifil Bonk.** for 
.""u-lc- A liLx-ml Dicrouutn!) tli * umrUi i urn'cs u allnvntt iur Cd/i |nu< , .in<,ti*i on lurffi*. nnK-’v. 

Li\t<.': Ro\i'tHl rditiutH, now on ftilc, of 

pLASSIOAL UUKEK onrl LA TJX SCHOOL-BOOKS by 

Rkviiy Mum.iiavi- WluciVM, M.A, Follow of Mrrttai Oxford : - 

EASY LATIN PUO.SK EXEIUUSES, 2d. «ld. Jvki, 2s. (M. 
LATIN PllOSE EXERCISES, 4^. rtd. Klt, T>*. 

LATIN PROSE Cf>M POSITION. Is. fid. Kir.t2j.0i. 
PROC.KESSIVr, LATIN DELECTUS, l-’i. 
f.ATIX ANT1IOLOUY, 2s. «J. 

KUl.i:S of LATIN SYNTAX, 2-. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE, Is. 

GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, •Is. (M. Kkv, 2-. Cd. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, A*. Ki:». fi*. 

NEW GREEK DELECTUS, :V. rtd. Kkv, 2*. (H. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 4 J . Kr.v, 2r. Od. 
SPEECHES from TIU1CYIHDES translate, (ii. 

L Hi-lon, Lom.max". X, Co. 


XPURNISH YOUR 1IOUSK nr APART MKNTS 

* THROUOHOUT on MOEDER'S* HIKE SYHTEM The orfylnal, brrl. iml nm*t i 
liberal. Uaih Trice* i no extra < hur^e for time fitvo. Lartrc, uheful Sto k to *r)ret from, j 
llluvtrated priced fatitloeut* wirh Ti-nnw, jtwi IVb«.-»«s, 749, and i*f*u Tuttcrihic . Court Hoad, I 
and 1». *0, and 21 Morarell street. W. EatabiHbed isbJ. 1 


BOOKS, &c. 


"\f UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— SUBSCRIPTION. ONE 

■hVJ. OUINE.V PKRl ANNUM, mmmrnrinr atony date —A Revue I I .:■* t of tlie Uouk* 
recrntljr added to MUDIK'd SELECT 1.1BKAKY. rumpn-tlnff i-ver> Work m il corral 

lntereat publtahed * ' * . - . . . ..... 

|.«*tage Aye on appl 


t any « 

— . i o obur.i/ . j>id rvAKY , . 

lnlereat publiahed durine the paat and preaent aeaaoi.*, u now leady. uni will be forwarded 
' ■* "* ■* ipllcatiou. 


MUIIIF;S select library.— SECONDHAND BOOh\S. 

AV-L A New Edition of MUDIF/S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE la now ready and will 
be forward**! portage free on aoplh-ation. 

Tbte Catalogue eomprUea the Surplu* f'ofrfea of many leading Hook* of the Pa>>t ami 
Prawnt Seaaoni.and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Work*. 

Librarian* aud Hecretarle* of Public Inatltuthm* and Free Lll-rarlc* are reip^ethilly Invited 
focomparr the price* at which then© lMx*k« are offered with tlio*v of any other Cutaloffue. 
HODU'I Sai.KCT Liraary, Limited, 30 to 94 New Oxford Street, 
fll lleffcot Street, and 9 Kiug Street, Cheaptide. 

THK SATURDAY REVIE W^-fhe" foi!owing~N U~M BEKS 

«*» of T11K SATURDAY REVIEW are renulred. for with htt l.ea.h will be given, vla.i 
1,3, 13. 7i. 93. I3S, Ol. 4.W, 639. and 'dean ccp:c*j — at th« Othce, ae South- 

amwton 8teeet.8traod. W.C, ( 

SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 

JL per annum, paid In adran a : 

Any part of the United Klngdout £1 ft *j 

lndt* and China 1 12 d 

Other British Colonics. Ruropn. K^ypt, uud America 1 AO 6 

STEEL k JONES, 4 Spring (lard™*, London, S.W. , 


Ju*t published, a vo. in*. taL* 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY INVESTIGATED FROM A NF.W POINT 
OF VIEW. 

MODERN PARALLELS to tbe ANCIENT EVIDENCES 

AtfA. of CHRISTIANITY j being a PcmonHirutloi) of the Validity of llie Evidence of 
Revealed Religion by the light of Parallel* supplied by Modern Alfa In. 

manner."— (lrrpfnnan's Maun- tat. 
London t Wm. II. ALLKM a CO,. 13 Waterloo Pliirr. s.tv, 

Just published, I eol. kvo. Illustrated by 13 Phtvtograplia. post free, 19*. ©1. 

A SPANISH DIARY in 1882. By Alexander Kiloour of 

l.olrnton. 

Aberdee n t Jo hn Pag Uiiitii. 

Row ready. Price to Subscribers, V*. t to Noil- Ac.bccrlbeni, 70s. 

Postage, h fid. v-xtra. 

u togteso year by jrsfln ~lrr -n-1 lu the extent and value of tts Information n - Time*. 

{STREET'S INDIAN and COLONIAL MERCANTILE 

O mnECionv. t^.ici. 

Tbit Annual offer* to th& mauafa-turer* ui R-mlaa^ a n: liable end valuable guide to th« 


revEed tloeally) at great exiM-ium. ho tlia. It cun not but tnrwve a tnM wyrihv l*»ok ul toiamuHl 
ft iln aoaUliii Tariffs, Trade lUtum#, I'upulflthms, Wajm, and other mlormatton 

ZioadMii CL SrngRr k Co.. soOrnhlU. E.C. i STfoRgr Bbothkus, A Pcrlc Street, W.C. 
Y«rk : «. M. PKtTK^fo ft Co. Imatun i S M. PCTTKXoiLb ft Cd. 


MUSICAL WOHK§ BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 
J^LLLAll S METHOD of TEACHING SINGING, 2s. rtd. 

EXERCISES mid EIGUUES in IliiUah’s Method of Teaching 

feinglug, la. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing tbo Exono'ses and Figures in 

lliillah's Methud, in Five VarcrLi of H, price 6a. ouch Parwl. 

CHROMATIC SCALE. On Extra Medium Paper, la. GJ. ; on 

a (.’.vrtD, 1<1. 

MATERIALS for SINGING CLASSES. Standard Tuninir 

Fo. k. 2*. Mtittic I’u/ier. Mkuit* u« Ilullah'* Larpc Hh'.xtis 1- Staves on a 
hlic.t, uii> 1 » tftnvcs oti u .-l.cvt, in Parct'lu, G wheots, Jm. 

<)L1> ENGLISH SONGS for SCIIOOI^, «d. 

VV I LI I KM’S MANUAL of SINGING. J-artb I. and II. 

ifs, c,d. each ; or togctlu r, Cm, 

EXERCISES and FIGURES nontnineil in Parts I. and II. of 

WfLiiKM's Manual. Do ikk I. and II. 8d. each. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part I. of 

WiLlll M*rt Manual. N-w. 1 to 8 iu a Faro‘1, drf. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of 

WiLHKM'9 Miiuuivi, Hoi. :> t j 40, m 4 Puroels of b Nos. each, Q«. per Parcel* 

LARGE SHEETS, eontainieg the Figures in Part II. of 

Wil hem’s Manual. No- 41 to M, In ft Parcel, Da. 

UULLAirS RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL ORAMKHtR, 8s. 
HULL AH’S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Two 

Parts, la. ihl. each. 

EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY, Is. 
GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. Part I. 2s. 6<L 
BRIEF DIRECTIONS for MUSICAL NOTATION, 6d. 
SCHOOL SONGS for 2 aud 3 Voice.. Two Book., 6d. each. 
INFANT SCHOOL SONGS, «d. 

HYMNS for the YOUNG, ret to Music, 8d. 

GOD SAVE tub QUEEN, on a Card, Id. 

H ULLAII’S LECTURES on tl»o HISTORY of MODfeRN 
Alcaic. 8,. «d. . y* 

ULLAH’S LECTURIiS on the TRANSITION PERIOD 
<>f aicsioAi. msTony, lot . «. 

Ijjii Ion. J>>X0»IAX8 At Co. 

X* l rlCE.-Mww miif. Ad. 

TAMES CHALMERS (he INVKNiOR of (he " ADHESIVE 

" KTAMr.” lint SIR R.IW1.ANII IIM.C. With r^ttor to II. M. )>wlnwN<rr-C«w«l, 
end rxcloruticu ui the Treasury. Uy PAfUioh CiiAi.Mkus, Fellow of Mb' Kwyal ItUtarlCM 

<iC ' ‘ m * lamlon ; Kppinoham WiLW>x, Jloyal Exchange. 
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HOW BEA.PT, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 16 .— FEBRUARY. 

"*" -i Content*:— 

JACK’S COURTSHIP, i *0*ilor*» Yam of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W. OLMKCRD1iNK,u Chapa XL. XU. 

AFTER THJM COUNTY FRANC HI8lv By Ricguup Jurvwuv*- 
THE •• LIVELY FANNY." By P. (Uiiuam .Uvkbay, 

LORD LYNDUUR*T. By A K. B. B. 

COLON UA. By Q . WoTHKiisPOON. 

VIRGIL AND AQBJCCLT01U3 IN TLRCANY. By Mr#, Boss. 
THy^B HABVJOT ON TUB HUDSON RIVER. By G. O. ANh.ifc. 
MAt)AC“. Uba|M. VI,— X. By M»s. Omphant. 

IiOQd^n, LoNG.^YNb, (iK'.-l-N. A Co. 


JJLAOKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE for 

No. DUCCXX. u. Od. 

1'OXl‘ftVrS s 


FEBRUARY 1831. 


THE NEW PI LEIX). 

A JADY'A IUDE ACROSS SPANISH UO\DUtA3.~PAftT U. 

THE BABY 1 * GRANDMOTHER. -Paih V. 

MORE REMINISCENCES Or A BO a« SHIRE FOREST. 

PESSIMISM. 1)3* J. S. II. 

TIIK IUHGANDS till IDE : an Adventure m Southern Italy. 

Silt THEODORE MARTIN’S LIFE Ofr LORD lANDHl RsT. 

THE UECENT DISPUTE IN THE COAL-TRADE. 

Altll V VIVISECTION. 

Wir.UAM Ulackmooi) ft Soxs. Kill n bur *h nn.l Laudnn. 

r rilK QUAltTEltliV JtEVIKW. No. CCCXI 1 L, is 

■*• patilWn-d Till: ViAV. 

(?«ixrKKm * 

1. CONSTITUTION OK THU ”MTM) STATES. 

2. EMiMSH OllUlUJIl IN l.li.H IT.i-.STJr CKM'URT. 

8. FINANCIAL PROAPF.OT>. 

4. FARMING UNDER THF TUI)' Bis. 
fi. THE COPTS AND KL ISLAM 

6. DWELLINGS OF THE POOH. 

7. HURT AND LAST WAR OP TIUjY, 

8. DlUGRAPIUrAL 1M( 'TIOXAKIK.**. 

0. STAT1SIJCS OF AGITATION. 

10. THE COMING S iSSJuN. 

John MuhuaV, Albemarle *ir**et. 

Monthly, u, M. Nuw ready, the MID WIN'; Fit Nl’MBLR of 

CENTURY MAC AZIN R for FEBRUARY. 

lully llliiatruttd 
CoYTliN ) * - 

i. m:.\D or a man. dy rkmurandt. fmov u^tx. K . 

V (iCSTAYK COURBET, AKTisP AND COMMUNIST. Titus MuXvOv C»‘Av 
a. J.JKUT.-tiK.NbllAL hllHIUDAS. Ai*mt lUDk.tL. 

4. \ SllAUO>V. IUANCF4 lI.JUfisOK Dl llWrT. 

MJ:K1N0S IN AMEBIC A KoWI.xnu K ltutifN-'ON. 

*. IIOW “EDWIN DitOOl) 11 WAS ILLUSTIU I’l.D. Alto? JJnSU.U 
7 . Dll, SEVIER. IV tllryiiii in NnvvmU r i Gt»*u V IV. Cviif.x. 
h. A FIRST LOVE- LETTER. J. S . u# Dale. 

q. THE CRUISE oF TDK " ALICE MAY* 1 S. D. W. BunJam.-v 
U). A 80NU OF LOVE. Sidavv Umbu, 

11. THE HERMITAGE. Rl< maul WUITVHM 
la THF. I’lUr.BK-fHHP. G»U>iw-H Paiikon- 4 l.AiMnr. ■. 
n THE BUTCHERS’ ROW’. Ensii \n W. Cn^p.4 

14, IMPRESSIONS OF HU A K SPEKE'S “J.E Yfi. ’ Ti.-umako 

15 . DAN CE. *1 In* I*»K't illutu ntnl out nt tin* iVem 
jfi. THE l'OllTKAI I’S OF DANTE. Smuii I *»k 
17. A HONG OF HOPE CKI.U Tiiaxtxk 

js the CONVICT LEAKE slHTEAl IN' THE "<»1 THEHN sTATEH 
C .ill UK. 

19. KEATS. (With Editorial Note on the llliHtratujja. 

•an. .sNOW-BORS . IlKMU IV flowt.AMV 
SI. I.OVE HONGS, VANcb CHICNKY. 

•«, AN AVERAGE MAN III. (Ue«un In Dc*vtn l v*- ’■ KoJxht Grant. 
it! THE PRINCES 0; r THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. t, 4 :'.UuV. I). McC utux. 

,4. SUMMER HOURS. llKl.KX OtttY C0 *tk. 

S5. ivyrics OF THE TIME. .SO. OPEN LETTERS ~X . BRIC-A-BRAC. 

F. WaUYK ft Co , lledlOrrt Strand. 


T 


On January W, Ntw Scilaa, No. VXU,.«M. 

THE OOBXHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 

CoNTKvra i 

TIIE PBOFERSOn AND THE RARVY. liinaftratalby B. Barnci. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 111. 

TWO MINOR CHARACTER? : “Pater 1 and the Apothcftanr C ( Romeo and JulieC"). 

I SOME POLISH PORTRAITS. 

THE ItOCK BCOIIPIONS. ItluJralMby R.J. Wheal er. ^ 

Luudvu : Skitm, Br.oaa. «, Co., IgfWattfrlAo rtaee. 

Monthly, tt, ftST a 

HE 0 O N T E M P 0 K A-R Y REVIEW. 

• Coftncxm von FEBRUARY i 
Tlie Ntw Tor/lwn. lly llurb^rt Sijwhw." , r . 

Thu Church Court* Cvfinin»«ivrt. by the &*h»p of UwP*>i. 

The iriah I.und A« I. H>* W. o'l^muor Morn*. 

Potlery Old and New. By Jennie J. Yuany, . A 

Parliament tmd the Goeenuncut uf India. Bf John SUsJ, H,F« 
lluu«iu« of the London Poor : 

). Where to lJou»e them T By Alfred Marahall. 
a. Way* and Mean* )G M. (I MalUftl). 

A. Coal of Tenriuriit*. lie K. Ifowla. 

The ClirtsUHii Hi* volution, By IV. S. LIMy. 

The ( >iitluok for Euy|*t. By llaroti de MalorUf ♦ 

Curilemi.oniry i 

I. M<nlern H hi. try. By the Rev. M. CrMffhtoo* 

». Muniul Pluloawidiy. By Profeiaor Seth; 

Suetal Pbiliinophy. U> John Hue. 

4. Gi'ficral Literatim-. 

IsnisTKu a to , Limited, .vt T.ud^at* Kill. E.P- 

BEGINNINGS OF A NEW SERIES. 

I*riiv 7.1. 

CHAMBKIIS’S JOURNAL 

ror FEBRUARY. 

Cos ray : 

TWO DAYS in a LIFETIME: a Story. Tty T. W. Swiiour. 

Chftpture f.— IV r . 

A KIXO of A(UiK3. By Hicuaud Jeffeuies. 


SO UNREASONABLE 
MOTHER ! ” 


^JMIK 


MONASTIC ENGLAND. 

M.fIx.E DiHl.-s. 

AN OflHLU Ob MERCY. 

WHAT IS A PEER? 

a romance of almanacs. 

MU’*. MIAW; the Into Prince Imperial’# 

Millin'. 

Wl\r.* v AND MOTHF.KS. 

I TIIB < ur»-lI«»L>Ej» OF’ CANON UK 
j CIICLLY I 

! THE COlnUl K-SENuU. I 

l Flr-t Instalment of n Xi*w Novel. 


OF STEP- 


ANOTllFR WORD TO LITERARY 
BEGINNERS 

THE FI HE Of rUENtmArCTfT 
LOS DON BONDED WAUKUOL'*E4. 
THE MoNlTI- Beienec and Art#. 

UiHJK gossip. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

FOUR POETICAL PIECES. 


13V 


MK VI) 

I.- VI. 


anil hJTBKAM, B7 Charle.s Chapters 


W. a It. CD A MP.EKS. 17 VATERNOSTETI ROW. LONDON 
AND LlUMil'HliIl. 


r pllK 


ATLANTIC 


X»w ready . 1«. 

MONTHLY 


for FEBRUARY. 


}|'ij,:i\\G Kms-Fi 

ms l l VU..F. 


W. 

E.iill n l» C. STKM1AX. 


In Wht Time By S. W>lr MiUh.dl. 

A Too lor Twelltil >' : *ht. Ily SI. Rcmaid 
Carjicnfer. 

Voice* uf Power. B> O » Frnihingham. 

A Roman Rv b‘. Msnun I'rawkctl. 

The Vfi^almndt nu«l CniniuuU td India Hy 
EHr«bc f h Kubinn. 

Ncwpou. Uy f» ■fiTg.c Panama l.nthrap. 

A Meim»rj , lly A A. D:.> ti n. 

; * Ell I\nv.iv*e " Ry IL'iiry Jasne#, 

; T<» Day. II V lL'T-u l*u*> Cone. 

In Madid, a Plan.'. Jt> C. II White. 


A Vl«it to Smith Carolina in 1NW. By Edward 
G. M«*nu. 


Itaidnoceiici** r>f Clu)4t'a IIosplreL 
J. M. IH'.lytr, 

Furcahadoor .nu*. By J nlla C. K. Dorr . 
The CmiVdoraUr (Su<#erfl. 

Mr. TisdbnM:’# Latent Character. 

Great Brituin ami the United State#. 
Mr. Ciavtoril'n *‘Td Lcewanl." k 
The ll'ktorr of .Vn>|ilurv. 

Tl« Conti ibutorj' Ciuf. 


By 


I 


London 1 Warm, Lck x, ft Co., Salisbury Square, E C. 


'V li E 

■A Tori 


0 K N T U R V M A G A Z I N 

Tormi ol S ulwi'r I r>ti on ; ftluNle Number, 1*. 4«! ; or, One Year, |«wl lice, r>». 
HPEUAL OFFE II TO NEW HL’USCMDBKS. 


E. 


WcwlUtwpplj ” Tht. Ci nrury Mapaxmc" i»r «>m» jca*-.ei»iumeiu.lu« wlththelnR November 
NuinlAr luMt Rec each niumhi, und aUo lonranl at mu c tit*- finit ftnir vnlunu-s of " Tlio (X-ntnry j 
Mniru»in« v ' ibound in ntivr-Bru-u finch i, whien contain upwardu ot lliiecn hundred hiitit'idas# ; 
llliratmtlotia, and nearly tour tlH»u#ainl pane# v»‘ lllwarj matter, hir the ount o. is li*». I’mi- "*"**:' 

oltlra Ol fieri tote made payable bitha i’ll ef OtHi 

Joint Btoekllaiuc," to Fn&nKuiVK W aU\U #t Co. 


Weekly . 9d. 

Tr\OWLEDOE: an Tllu-trAtod Marino of Selonpp* Art, nipl 

J-V. |,i riatiin*. Edited hy RrttlAhu \ l’uwToa, Article* art- no*r *r*pe.irniu in «rr.al 
form on Inwi I*. F’lover*. T*. l<***opie stinji^*, Micioicoplc Studies, sitrciixUi, Happiness, the 
Alriiaiiauk.Trlr)rl«(i, Chance, Wiiun, l law. ac. 

EVERY FIIID \Y,tM. » tearlj . pn*tfr*'e. l«*. JAl. A Ira In Mnnth’v Pterti Just publadiutl. 
Tart t?, Jammr> lv»t, bid. Jiut i\ft ly, Vol. IV.. Jut) to December, H ? .i, U od. 


• l*ondon : Wty ss ft Sox*, 71-7D Omt (Jucen Mird. W.C. 


utftro OirleiVto te uiailv poyalilc h» the Ch r# OHlco, Loudoo, awl cheque# croMi-d “ Loiulou ; TV ; f J. \ \T 4 STU 1) 1 KS l 13 H UNSWICK ftntl S AT »IS- 

*" * 111 


S T . N III II O L A 8 MAOAZ 1 X 

FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Fully Illustrated, la. 

Ct»TK.\T» tor FEBRUARY. 

t RONTISPIRCK * u A Midwinter Rlirlit." Kayruved by ElBRlIKiK Kivgm kt. 

TABBY'S TABIJC^CLOT H. Second Sj4niunj- Whoa! Siorj. Loilsa M. Ar.ro tt, 
Jl.llFTlKO * Poem. E. Viston Blakk. 

TO MY VALE»T1HE. AD^D OJNK i Ver W #. R. T. 

8TJ*tIK8^S*ART AND ARTISTS, Cl.Afti Ei«KtSft CLfelturr. 

FLOWERS OF WINTER i » Valentine. Emilik Pouunox. 

PHAETON r Poem. C. P. OftAfttilt. 

GHISRLDA’S NEW'- YEAR'S RECEPTION. MABnARKT SfDftfty. 

WINTER FUN. Chapter* a, 4. William O. .srmnuiin. 

PIGMY TREES AND MINIATURE landscapes. JdBJT ft, ContBLL. 

TH* BROWNIES ON SKATES i Verao#. Palm kb Cox. 

THE LAND OF FIRE. Chapter# A^ll. Ma\*k Kkd. 

MOT FEAItt Jlvifle.- Jons ». Adams. 

AN ENGRAVER ON WHEELS. W. L Fuakkii. 

TUB OBtCKET'S VIOLIN i Pfwm. Lavu\ V. IUnnpaUk. 

HISTORIC BOYS t Mireui of Roma, the Buy Maffintrute. E. S. BttOOKfl. 

KINK YEARS OLD: Poem. Ouykr Johknok. 

THE ST. NICHOLAS ALMANACK. Royal au»1 IJa nn Hi LL. 

FOR VERY Lm'Lfi FOLK — JAUK-IS-THE-PULPIT — THE LETTEU BOX- 
AOAS0IE ASSOCIATION— THE RIDDLE-BOX. 

F. Waelkk a Go., netlfurd Hhwt, Strand. 

— ~ 

Cloth «»t, ted and gold, 144 . 

<S»T # NICHOLAS. ST. NICHOLAS. 

O For 1443. 

1,000 MP t dholne Uluatratlima. elegantly bound. 

The Two Voltiroe* enfttuln an anuaHatly taree niimher of egret lent Short Storie# by tha 

r*bul nil «wy«w round. 

F, WABMl * CO.* Bodibfd Slrwr, Strftnd. 


lirMY.^-Sfe THE l!V 1LDK11 uf th|* week; aim Nuttinsduwi MunlHpql llnlhlinv't. 
Competition Jkn»l)**» i Hudars** PcemiatM. Ijiv^nand-.A Pi<!turr«iua Darvillui'-tiouw - Rnxviaa 
Ati'hitffMH* - I^»ttir\ ll.jtoiy of l.omlon - EttWt'* of Ltfrlifnitiic «m Huildiujw i Xfecliaulr , ai 
Aid* in Seuiiituro r-Thr Imiif Mnnumont at XtuHbuwA Moatrt Dwtlhaa-house— A Genium 


! Aid* In Settiiitnrf 
J Cttl«ci#ui vn llworiih. 


Vrtixar.** Tn'hnh>al Anaana'lon. ft^. 4^. i by jvjist. 4 Jd- 
4fi Cathrrtne 8r*re*._ And at I Nr wr'nr n. 


The Third Edition* r. j vimxl and oorructwi, in 8vo. priew 6*. 

! SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES, translated 

j O into Kn^liali for the usw of SlttdonDt; with an Introduction and 
Dy Hk.su y MiatmAVK Wilkins* M.A.. Fellovr of Mvrton College, 


Ntdes, 

Oxford. 

•* 4 vory hcliolarliko nnd reliable 
tribulation of a mod Important 
Author.’ Athijnjkum. 

“A tranolrttUm which, whethur wo 
rogtril lliu u ecu racy ami aktH of its 
cx* i s , p-»i*, r»t tho t-rtsu and tluruoy of tbo 
btyl", in thoronjihly ttdiolMblc, tturpaw- 
Inn not only pro v h*u n translation# of Jhc 
Katnc Author, but wo may nlnioat any all 
ClRMtotl tranolttUon* lu Uto language." 

Sl’MTATmt, 

41 Dndergwdttrttro and sixth-form 
fellows will And a godunid in the si'lio- 
larly work of Mr, Wil. tenet*’!*. Older 
hcaila th *t still retain lh«»lr Giwk, will 
recognize its com blunt iou of critic.il with 
trauslfttlonal mailer, and will derive 
pleaium »a well at lustnictian from its 
very thoughtful mul well-reasoiHJii lu* 
trod uetlon. And last, not least, Kiufliah 
lttailers, tltoupH qulti» tumble to coiuprc* 
hottd tho aicnioK of Greek conBtructioa 

London* Longmans & Co. 


dlscusieil in the foot-notes, will ^ct from 
It a oapltal oofchm of those fir- farno-l 

apaochos .Mr. Wilkins's exact 

scholarship has of course )e<l him duly 
t*> estlmato tho immense force of such 
ommoctlng particles as yip, ei, &c- ; and, 
a « far m our examination oarves* av 
shonld * *vy that no former translurfou 
has oome anywhere tio.ir hD in the case, 
as well as accuracy, with which rho«e 
are mide to exert their influence on the 

sens* For a dear insight Into the 

whole question of the authenticity of 
tlie siHtoohss, we know not where to dinvt 
the student to abler or more concise 

owistauoe, Of bis suoixsw hi citclt- 

InE not only tho odud but the uutitlMitic 
manner, whore be oboo*os,of his Author, 
wv could produce many instance* ; and 
bis ftoneral execution U tincnrasuratdy 
more spirlied tiwn eveti that of Mi. 
CftAWLK V."— f OKTBUtMiRftBY RKVIftW. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL. 

On Io'-rtmry 12 Will Ijo published 

8fO. with » t ' Woodctut Uln.-tvatlon.--, UV*. t’-i't. 

MORK LEAVES * 

FROM TJIi: JOUIXAL OF 

A LIFE IN TIIE HIGHLANDS, 

From 1803 to 1882. 


CHAPMAN <fc HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For FEBBUABJT. 


Editc-J by T. II. & ESCOTT. 




NEW WWi: l.v JOHN AllliINCTON SYJKiNOS. 

X o ' a n uly, drm > rt\o. lbs. 

SHAKSPEKE’S PREDECESSORS hi the : £ 


). LIBERAL VL11 S V‘ CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. By ^Ir Jrm* LdruOOjc. Bait.. 
M.P. 

2 . Tin-: ANULo-mi.Ni. il alliaxci:. By t. r<ji.tsr. t:i:u»r of tiie w RiputiiMe 

1 ruiu.-alni* ’* 

a. 1* \ m.l wir.NT Mi V lil.Konvj. Bv Airrm/n Anvoi.n, M.P. 

4. TlTHKlsIl A I; A 1*1 A By Tulwiii CmoiiKLK Plow m, x, rubiLal Resident At 

iWlidiuI. 

r ». Mil. um.DWIN SMITH- PA*T A\*L> PRESENT. By H. Babhy O’JJrIM. 
n. RADICALS AN1* WHIGS. By IIkmiY LAhuL'CHKftK, >!.!', M 

7. MO/AllT. Ilv II. II «rnn\\i. 

s orit rn.oM\! voi.tcv. By ’*■1 Lrurn IfKunicnT, C.M G. 

HMTI'VlNi; OWNI It -11 IP l»y.Tt,.s«K Coii.Im *. M.l*. 


ENGLISH lilUMX. Hv .1 <ux AtifnsoTMv Sym-i\,h, Ai.thor of * ^rndiui j 
«»f Greek Poets,” “ Th* 1 lb iu Italy •• ^ki'U'h. * in Italy mid Gretiv," j 

At.'. I 

i 


i. FINANCE. 


NfcAV WORK BY LI HUT. COL. IL L. TLAYFAIl.. 

N t, w 1 1 alv. d* my Sr©. w:tli 111 ubt rati »n>, Mi 

TIIE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM : 

Aminls of Hi iu >!i lb mt‘on*» vr Ci Algiers prim to the l*n ■> 'h «*wmi n -t. With 
Illustration* of An. mi AU'm. (man l£»7h to 1*4.1. By LiiM. U.)l. R. L. j 
Pi AYFATit, U .B.Ai.’ci ijwi.«3i.l at Alg'er.i, j 

I 

new edition or voatrsTC'i j. r. hares cities of 

xoi. nn:i:N ani> ci.mtim. l I' aT.y." 1 

CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. j 

crown 8 vo. with iihietiMliOh*, »Mi. * 


CITIES of NORTHERN TTALY. 2 vols. 

ci own fivo, with llh.-ir -li »«-, 21 ■. 


NEW EDITION OF 'riT-Tl’l J. C II Mil *«4 ' Ml 'nill.E.S (>. i 

A <*U' i' I J.Tl P.” \ ni- L v.-i II I 

MEMORIALS of a (JUIKT LIFE. Vols. I. i 

alid JT- L'.i'.itcCtilli BUli* n, i‘j"o a n >*■* 2I-. s 

NEW VOLUME. i 'F THU “ ST \>I?> \TiTj ” lUT-MN «>F Till’ » 

CJMl'Lii I E WOhIM < i*’ V. M. T JLV.'hl.K \ Y. ! 

THE NEWCOMBS. Vol. I. With 24 Steel. 

1 Iftttt-uud fi* Woji! 1 ■itfuiVil'p*. I.I.lijO Svo. IV>. *hl. j 

NEW NOVEL’ liY T r JL \t TfHHl OF "THE MARKHAMS Ui‘ 1 

OH 1 .TIi;N ’* A.- 

At ill* tM.' E. *. 1 * 1 ' VI 1.-. pw.-t s .'o. 

THE PERFECT l'ATH: a Novel . ]\ y , 

El.rzum ri «I] \ i:!n». m’ "The Marklau. - ut L*i! ni**.", 1 1 A • i,"* 

* *• A Co jh’. unt Woiuaa. ' Air. 

LONDON: SMITH. LLDCK, & CO., 15 WATMRLoo CLACK. ! 


THE NEW LTJCTAN; bcins a Series of 

DialiUtucs of tbc 7>»ad. Dy II. D. TlUlUu T>**m\ S\o. 1*2^. 

•* Mr. Trail bonk n •hi* » »' tho hajipicat contribution j rnmle hv tin.-dtm llkiratiir? to tho 
<*»' n.ir <ln\ ." b'lily I ‘i /ntii 1 ! 

” Thr Ifiok in uu'lvnia'nvv^rv ci n-r " ...IfA^nrrirm, 

“T hi.rt mi. d al > r ;u- . ill 1*. wp 1 ' ceal a nucul the bivt "f Walt-r v.’.'e I.unilot'a." 

THE CREATORS of the AGE of STEEL: 

Moini.-ra of r*lr W. 'henvn*-. J-ir H. nowemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sr J. Brown, 
.iii.l other liivcMt.n «. Iiy Wu.l jam T. Jitax-*. Ci.imf. >*vo. ,V. Oil. 

“ Tl.ui ate 1 Ivik hud a n Mi’okubli* hh»t<»ry n» one ivUI ibuitH hRi i rf nl nc ih n atlra'*tfi'i' 

volr.im- Mr.Jioi.. w’'.i •Mn|.,.»fly ante- 'mill mlur.i ftml >i| kni-w'ii''l<rr We 

J luii’« in i c p»nc m tl« a! .'.nr m J. u.Ml- a ir'i Mi. .Tcnii* a lolnmr, a. id *iili fhealuiu uintciU our- 
1 bribed by addilix ihi.t I, d>. -v: io u rM*. Ciiculutloll."- ?. 

I 

' A HISTORY of ART in CHALICE A and 

XS'.YBT B\ Oi , it'ii’ I’kiiiiht and CfiAiir.i''. Cm.imi/. 'rrr.nMntiii by 
; Wit-iFU A. ".'■•■u 1-. \. » »v< u. m vhIh. rojul fcvi, wjI'.i (iln traU.m>, 

P r h«* 1J-. 

•• (i in iirn:ii».4v iUndnit d, nut mcfiv with repri <«*»!■•; i< it»« n'Mi e ■ i-i'ial irni'iini jirornre l 
In tin* IZi ill b M it • 'i , * .■* I..’ • ■'>. i ■<' fit iv'ivn , li.i ii l ..i \« i* li m 1 •• i.i.* i • 1 1 •Hud «!' ill i *‘|»ri*» 
fnnlalii'i.'. (i ll" "i ‘ , i* *■.• !•'. n„ .!.<■ n li'* ll til >- r«'m*il ,i b i\,> Ii i*.i l',|.i n. i’u I'.d^IikIi- 
inen ‘mndi.ii .*<■ . i.n , i<u, , im in.i * /l” 'i,..n <„ Asi-yrtm n •«* i.(i« ' n i -i ■ • ■ udm Ut' 1 Jt» ■» i-X 
M ••-■*11 in ’hi \i> iiii>i tl'inmi ii < •< c.'i.li weion t*. .. . V, »■ m.l i *n ut ' n l but 'ill I ilsTibh lr.'H“ 
•ilii.i, 1»\ 'll 'A .ill-r A.n.'.’r.n. ■, ’■ :b tt».; mnniTum lUuKtialuiu »•. tb. ji 1 1 ii • . Jia*. jusllici u 
published b> Ml I hupi.iaa « ilan.‘ - - l nnf*. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARAIH and HIS 

FRIENDS: ti SD*r V . f lVvjit nt)fl the IVvj'Oany- By A. .VT. UlMAbl.lAr. 
Ihp..\ Sv.i I.li.-irn- I ».y » t «• !• rtclv VIIIjoi ■, 1 
** An i nh rl i i In,; ui) 1 li ..'ii . I hi ■ ! with, vi lilt li *• i ii n !■ S u t • <■ d </• i«r by ar,v hiim wl'O v i-hr* 
to hm.a m.iiiil'iinx ti.iijv id \i u‘i. thnu . uu lu* ^uihucl lii*m m Wm,-:',! - ( 1/A ua mu. 

A SKETCH of HERDER and his TIMES. 

By lit N',v ?,Hi *• '. D. my **v ». w.th I 'n. i.'i '.r, 11*'*. (7 kiminij. 

THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECO- 

NOW I'..' ! mm.) j., L'.vi.im. Tr.irr hit «! L*> Arjfi.t.n \V. Pyl.MJH), 
B.A.. J i’.h’s C Oxford. Oo.cuHtV. ic. 


i 


*' Noir he hn , i ?'*ni' to try what ci,m n will do to nlicvr the 1 elciCb-nd rn r ri .on* of the 
Ecmlan."-. l)n>ly Tt !*•(/> m,h. 

Fjarth lidit on row ii : •!_ ff n* all T.ibramr? nml Dtjok-iRer-’, 

TITE STOHir OF 

CHINESE GORDON. 

Hy A. 1*:< J MOXT HA KG. 

IK my Svo. v»i*U Poitruitv: nud Alaj-/?, 15s. 


•• The «lory nf Chiimc UnribiiV life, full ha* hfton of ml venture and stirring Incident. 
e.,mu#t mil to ap;*c«l to u with en*:l*. of >■ leh-rn. \ er,' )«-w irnrn of our age have held <111 hirje 
» place In public i uurukriGani ns hr '.mi. In th for li-** h.ltv < ourage and fur Ida Lunenty of pur- 
p ww. while hi* ochicvenn r u h» Ch\n*i h»v»- '*|»tn : uHl a diintile place In hiHtory . . . .Ho uu an i is 5 
carver hn* yet run. <‘hiin.se 4. a, dim, a !• now a Mujoi-Ui neval in the lloyat Engincrr.-, mil * 
lie retticintwicd (or two ipo 'id 1 *.<!■« Tih*iiig ridnUi»*u «n<l the governor .hip of tin* Suntan. 
Ill* Woirmphcr *huwa that Id* private Iwi liu* been the r'lunterpart of ids imbl.e ruriir, ‘ 
Devotion tu duty ha* tn’i 1 1 h » nii-t*o *;»r >ujl.out, ntnl, IfnU ivtreinc dl.bkc tc> he pra , *eil und 
hi* over-anxiety to hide hlii"*rlt’ aui] hK a'tiom from the world have Imm ii ■oineiiiitui i,i, - 
nndenitood, they arc the natural mvom imminent* ul‘ hit* aftnple hut loity ehamrter. The «yr* 
of hornet ha* Iona gone by. hut »o long u* < hiuc-r Gordon In with uw there will be u living typo 
Um (jualiUe* which were, and tiiuni al w ay* Le, heron*.**— i 

KHMINfiTON It CO., 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE lH'ILDIXG of ST. BARNABAS: a 

N .iVrl. 2 vo!m, 

THIS DAY, a N*‘'V Ti Blion, In 1 vnl. f*-4. 

TO LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawford, 

Amhor of "Mr, I vi ■<*■»,*' “Di^’lor Cl;uiiLui. M 

“ \fr. '.fftriun <'tauf,*id m h.» new uorel, * Tn Tg’ ward.* him neh!i*ii*il hi* pronteit *iii>ci"** — 
in‘1 i 1. li i n f t'*o uuiiti to eiy Unit this work tiiki* u high plan- hi I ho i auk* of modern 
hot mu." -I*tii»/r// I'tur. 

CHAPMAN A HAT.!,, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THE DTTKB Ob' ARGYLL’S HEW WORK. 

Oh Monday, Uu- 2 m th Imt wBl be rvady , In demy Svo. :im. 

THE UNITY OF NATURE. 

3y the I)l ! K.E OS’ ARGYLL. 


ALEXAXRKR 8TRAIIAK, » HESetETTA SrilEET, 


TUB GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST. 

Translated in verw by 

I. IIEN14Y HARRISON. 

KllKLOFF’S ORIGINAL FABLES. 

Crown 8 vo. oloth, 7 b. Cd. 


Owxinxa or tnie Pkkwi. 

" Mr. TfarrlsoTi *:tirv*ceds well In pren^rilng the spirit, even the letter, of the original oom- 
posUlhim. A vary hartnonlou* duu gvaceful ’ ^ralon uf KritUiff** ullcgorKsd 

“ The poems am rerta'uly adequate for their pnraoie i with IN notes and historloiid elucl~ 
datlon.*, tiie hook may be am*ptr«i with welcome.’^* Qvrun. 

"The Knythh trun dafor Jm» mounded In IN depth* rhe splrtt of our fklmlTst ( ha* studied 
hti wfwkh with an ttnderstandlna love ihr them, and by that no* rendered a*er 'Ice Adlonly U> 
hi* own country men, blit e\cu to u* Bu**Ians."— A’ot ofl Vrttuia. 

REMINGTON * CO„ 1»1 NEW BOND STREET, W, 

NEW NOVE1* BV MRS. C. HR ADR. V ’ 

At aU J.ilirartc*, a vein. 

^JIIEUltY. Ly Author of “itose and Ituc/ 1 u Brown WA d 

'London : J, k R. MlVton ITouse, Shoe Lane, E C. 


CUE A l* CNIFoil.M EDITION OF MISS HAY'S NOVELS, 
t*. i doth, fcr. n*L t postage, id. VnlPinti with “Brenda Yorke,'"* old My ildletpft’e Money.** 
" Dorothy > Venture,' ' tc. 

TTNDER tho WILL. % Mauy Ore Hat. 

Lmdoii : J. it R. MaX'vulL* Mlltau Uoimc, Shut Lane. B;C. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 

Author of “ GudwyrTa Ordeal *’ 3 vote. i 

ONLY YESTERDAY. By' Willtam Marshall, * 

Author of w Strange Chapman " Jfco. o voJ -. I 

ONE V FALSK, BOTH FAIR. By John 

'^KivM’IOK H.utwoon, Author of 4 C Lik 1\ rhivia*’ .tc. 8 Tola. 

DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 

G. L. Pnucis, Author of 44 A Very Opul ' JL*c, 3 vote. 

A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of “ GootionelU ” Ao. 3 vote. 

CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVER 

A NO XUS LASS. By Mira. OiAPUAhT. Forming tlx* N<*w Voluma of 44 Jiur*t 
4 Blackottte ftiiiiidard Library.” Bound and Il!ii‘,cr.iU*d, 6s. 

I1UU8T ft BLACKETT, I'CnUSlIllIlS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 

On Tuuadciy next, tha 29tU ins taut, at all N';wx*gonts\ la. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

i'or 1'EBKUARVT 1881. 

I. PERIL. Ily JusaiK F otukix.IT.c. tCVntiftucd.) 

J. VAMKLA, J.ADY KDWAltD k IT/.GKRALD. 

3. AN AUSTRALIAN 1*0 LX’. 

4. “OLD MR. JIINNKY." 

6. BUuNTK ON MOUNT ETNA 
e. THK MESSAGE. 

7. OUT mF THE SEASON 

a. THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. 

0. /ER( I. R.uuiliiMcU.) 

• # * Case/ for binding tho Volume- of TEMPLE BAIL can he obtained of all 
Bookseller*,, each 1*., 


2 vote, with PorUfilt-s, 21&. 

ALARIC WATTS : a Narrative of his Life. 

By bin So.v. 

Associated wit) i the Literature and Art of the first half of tlio century, 
th* “ Lifo of Alarii- Watte ” *111 ho found to •irmt.ain inti re-timr and valu- 
ablu facte, reniiniMN'iic* *, mid corre^poni'cix.e hitherto nnpiibU* Lcil, of mid 
concerning tua frie.ids among the poets awl pointers of that day — of 
Oloridgp, Wnrd-I'.vui Lh, Southey, Howl, among the former; of Leslie, CJoil- 
Stable, Etty, Do la Roche, Ary Scheffer, Devona, among the latter. 

2 vote, crown Pvo. with Portn.ite, 21s. 

THE COURT of the TUILERIES : from 

tho llOBtoratloii to tho Flight of Louis Philippi;. By Catiikhi n’K Hr mu/iTTK, 
Iaidy Jackson, Author of “Old Paris*' «fcc. 2 vote, large crown tlvo. with 
Portraits, 2 la. 

2 vote. 5k 

THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other 

Hoclal ISiwijr. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 2 Y"te sis. 

** Perhapt ll may seem odd to iqirak of sermons In ronucrthni wlih anythin? sparkling i but 

persons who will »i*»i **» find hear sermons because the* ar< min'd <»€ l.olnsj bored, can obtain 

•both tiHtructhm find cdifxviU..n I’ oin Mr*. Lynn I.IiiMn It te true that nhe in i.ft* n 

imMhtibly timitiun, but wrum-nu'itt In not the only objtvi of h* »* lr< nejnut (Mays. lit or Mho 
nm>i bo an olmmo ncritm" wh,i cull peinrtu tho whole of them without fcoemBlni; tho luet 
«t)iit they deiih-twlUiiun tide it* I and alniont ima]>|ir.>acliarilu u^miiSt}, the lAihn^a and the 
virtue* of all auU and conditions of pcnpU :.”- 1 

Bendy this day, the* Second Edition of tbc Reprint of 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI* 

N1CTTK, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVAI'RK. With Sketches and Anec- 
dote* of the Oiurte of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Mitdnmn (Jami-aN. 
An entirely Now and rev Ltd Edition, wil.li Add uu. al Notes. Second Edition 
of the Reprint, 2 vote, with W fire tllastratinn^ on Scent, 80s. 
u Madame Campan's position wus undoubtedly inisiupar^i-d tor this process of rollretion, 
holding truin an early (kirlod tie* position oi tlivt lutly-ln-w«». .i n * to iho neuiitifUl and O'ucli- 
malianed Qwww Marie An mint, to, ami moving all her l He <u iliotA* t'.ouri i-iinles where, for 
flood or tor pjmI, history U formed by the tu»tuon« and (bdur-s of iIiom- stirroufiiliiur ihv clirontt." 

Uoutt T* h'f/fo.7*A. 

POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS' 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

— -♦ 

Jmthc«Ii.itely will be imblteUed. 

ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 

1 vul. post Bvi>. * 

• 

*/ This volume, whirli was I<?rt ready corrected for tlio pre&s 
will eontaia all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
author was willing to have republished. It will afco include some 
eiliort essays and pages from her note book which have not hitherto 
been printed. 


Thin day is published, Siuh and Cheaper Edition. 

ALTIORA PETO. By Laumsxce Ouphant. 

Crown 8vo. with IHnetrutlona, C«. 

H Drillijnl raid dellehtbd It mittoluii Orionuh to equip ancorc of ordinary norelfot) 

for the i«*dnctloii afa «*8<«n*o< rxlr»«r«!inary TmvLte.” **n*. 

” May tx- olmrnrwn/irt m a rm><*l or a ihoomimi.if only for tin* tael that ft maybe read 
thinu^U c*‘*o*cci.tls<‘ly ta •.»■»*, or even thrice, trith uua>umleu pIomui*: tf> lilt reader urttli ovary 

fn-vh tirruaul It is ti*»t «8 a <Miy that 1 Alt.om PcLo’ cha)ier<g»N warm admiration, but tu 

a hiiJitent pfciiuv uflite uml uiuimcr*." ih>r. 


Thte day \a published. 

GRANITE CRAGS. By C.F. Gokdon Cummtng, 

Author *»f Fi»v i'ountali^" “A*Ja»dy*» t’nr.ee In a French Man-of-War,” 
“ At llomo in Fiji,” Ac. Svo. Illubtrateil with 3 Pull- page Lugru rings, Uit. 

“ As fi»'-lnut : ii'.' o- nuy of her burner works. This book U one of the most tnVmstbig 

WO have rcud f >r 4 mnt tiuil 1 ." . H'lutvJiuU Jlrvixir. 


9 Tiiia day fa published, Second Edition. 

THE MILLIONAIRE. By Lours J. Jennings, 

Author or 14 Field Pathfl and Green Lane*," '‘B.iaibhH utnong Uu» HiLIa,” 4c. 
3 voi ? crown 8vo. Od. 

“The MilBi-mahe te Hi* 1 romantic fl.rtire p^r eitc?bm.e of tho nhiotoantk renturj*. Mr. 
IKxtpr T i!e. thi* Amrrioaii imiUoiin.'io of Ihe slm> In-lort u< i- i. •1 i< i i< , hI siuoomi. Wisfotluw 
liln (lurn^n will* uiilin^'iiit* IntermL ’i‘o tho »u.rjr wo have lilllt* l»ni in aik- to I'lvi* " 

full Mfoll Go***. 

" Where Die aulhor break* new yrnnnd N In America, urMb tl.e ’■jllrnml heinv.i of New York 
mill tin 1 Idlih} mu of Wu.ihmxton » the rharticter of Devtci I >ic >•. uliully [rudh aud v*ondci- 
i fully inU'iciU.iur. The book ihroiifthimt is unnai t and roev.' -R. -ibl, 

j •• “l he \IUliuiiain*' mIioum much ability. It tencmr dull. >u ju»t I lea of Ith moritii eouhl 
■ beciicn a ii limit Maying It 1* a novel or a! hi*h ordti, a*t.I u po u r&ceileut worknuu* 
•hip ."— AihttM uni. 

« This day ie publlJiM. 

READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter 

BesaKT. Crown Hro. 7 a. Cd. 

44 Thr srlcetloa !■ mude with equal earoand imlfinent. am! the rocult l» a bonk that In m 

pleasant to mart a* It ikcdifymj >n ptimal Mr JJtL>am' i mm haa bwru te illustrutc thu 

wwdoui ot Rabelais.”— Athruf am. 


Thte day te published. 

NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 

Waterways Licuum*. oud Decoy n of Anglin, By G-. CunitrroVRSA 
Davd>, Author of *' The Swan and her Crew/’ Punt Svo. illustrated with 
T2 Fnll-pttgu PIa , es, I4 a. 

“ Tin* uiilhorVi ilewri ji'i-jm *.r«' »<• cmv. fluent, tisu« Mude^dnndable, UR aecoimt* of nr|v*ated 
anneal vimiM to NuifolL ar v«nm;i turn** nf the * ear. ni.il mill u llbroiit eoinpanioivi. sat *<> 
graphic and realirtic, that cxvry paje o: U.4 work Iwmiw with Jnutejl and unmi>«Mient.“ 

WlulcUull AVi it in. 

This day 1* published. 

THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM ; and 

oilier Stories, by Iuihilpu Ltxdau. Crown irvo. r a . Cd. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 POST MORTEM.” 

THE APPARITION. Crown Svo. with Fron- 

tteiVerc, 5<?. 

SIM 1 00 RACY : a Fragment, from Future 

History. Crown Svo. K Dd. 


ThU 'lay te pe.bltei.oi. 

ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 

» Didicta, ” •■Gemldinc Uuwtlioriu?,” %rc. 3 vote, crown bvo. 215a. fid. 


THIRLBY HALL. 

* By W. E. NORMS. 

Author of " Mutrtmony," **2fo Now Tlilnu,” he. 3 voir. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. 

By Met. J. II. UlOOl'.r.f-. 

Author of 41 0 wire Geltlb*' 44 The 9euior Paitner,” u TJw M* »tjt In Palace Gardens," fcc. 

THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Alexander, 

Author of 14 Tho Wooing o’t," 44 Which Shall it 

44 4 The Executor’ will be. read with avidity, a» lutvc been ali other works from (lie same 
urn." , Jurwm'fltf Prwtu 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE. Second Edition, 2 vote. po-»t 8vo. w llh Portrait, 81a. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 

Tuts LiBitAitv Edit i ox op 

MR; STORMONTIPS DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH loANQUAOE. By the Ik-v. Jamiis Stoumostk. Author of 
*• Etymological ami Pronouncing Diet io nary of tlio Engliah Language for 
Schools and CoJlegt*” Ac. Tho I’ronuhdntlon carefully revised by the Bov. 
P. II. Pnar.v, M.A. Cantab. 

To bo completed in Twelve Monthly Farts. 

TarU 1. to IV. now ready, each 2s. 


WILLIAM 1ILACKW00D & SONS, KDINDURGH AND LONDON* 


WUNIFRED POWER. By Joyce Darrell, 

Wkntbor of “Tho Pappbtre Crafts.” 3 vote. 

** This is a novel of a wry superior kind In some w r«-* . Mcmlly as regards theurex- 
ceiittenablc styte nf writing, the vrtiiMiuf oharaeiM'. t,ir •/.••• ■’ % uf certain oonevbtiufis. llir 
diversity aiMlcievardheriiiiuiutlou vt Uiq imritaiiuru, tnc \ • l unulof pativ^s, Ui« purity of 
tone, the worthiness of the lesson that Is taughL" - .v. JmsiV • -> *\ it*, 

RICHARD BENTLRY & SON, 8 NEW HmiLTNGtON STREET, 

PUDUflltKItM IN OIIMXAUY TO nKU SfA IE TV TUB QLWCK, 


Just published, pp.83, ji\h Vignette. I*, i by post. is. 2d. 

HOW the WOULD CAME loan END in 1881. 


LONDON *. FIELD ft TURK, YE LV.APEXHAt.LH FRESdE. E C. { 
81MPR1N, MARSHALL, ft Co, HTaTIONLRS-HALL COUItr, 
HAMILTON. ADAMS, ft CO., PATKKKObTJCR ROW, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review 


[January 26, 1884, 


"A. work of immense utility! both an Xnoyelopsodla and a Dictionary/*— Hnwa 

Now ready, the FIRST MONTHLY PART, Price ONE SHELLING. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 

An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language^ * full 

account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. With numerous Illustrations. 


Amount the distinctive features of The 

1. Its thuronffbly cru chanu a b*r v the “ Encydopanlic Dictionary’ 1 

beifi r not only a o.>un»rehensi\*e Dictionary, but ulso a complete 
l«'m\vlop«»<li:i to nil hnmchc-i of knowledge. 

2. It* cotnprelw'U'ivem*.'. unit it* wideness of range, the work embracing: 

not only model n word-*, whether of an ordinary or of a teehnic.il nnd 
ucit'itfiii.* nature, bid -i Do nil obsolete worts nnd phrases to he met 
with in the u oi knot En^linh errxten from the thirteenth century to 
the present day. 

3. The hi i ry nf cm h w»ird and Die historical nnd logical development of 

M- \ inns uiiMuiugs and uses. j 

4. The . m l of the ill uM rations and quotntioiH, the ; 

vnl r n 1 1 idi u m itoimlly iucnusttl by the fairies, an ! exn'tuess of | 

tin- i * not s. I 

6. Tlit* ft* .noil of tin* cM timing Seal portion of the work in accordance ! 

will- ■ i e^ult* of the J.irost lesi'atcluH in t'ompartuite Philology. | 

C. '1 lie i x -ir-v. ,imu 1 1* irnoss of the pronunciation*. j 


Encycxopjeiuc DicrioyAHY arts : 

7. Tlie Urge increase in the number of words registered, which is shown 
liy the following estimate of the number of words -appearing in well- 


known Dictionaries 

Johnsons Dictionary, Todds Edition .• 68,000 

„ „ Latham's Edition 03,000 

Webster’s Dictionary (American) Early Edition 70,00,) 

Worcustor’a Dictionary (American) and Supple- 
ment, recently published 110,000 

Webster a Dictionary (A luericflrO nnd Supplement, 

recently pul dished 118,000 

The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition 130,000 

The Encyclopaedic Dictionary 150,000 


8. The numerous pictorial illuM rut ions which, although emimmtly nrlis'ie 
in character, are in m> sense mere embellishments, but in every ea-ru 
help toelucnlale the text. 


• # # i .«■ prctu j , with Specimen P.igi 1 , cau be Juul at all NooWlIeru', or will he sent post free on application to the Publishers, 


HASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Liulgatc llill, London. 


SEL^ECTIOlsrS ^JEfcOIvL CASSELL & "5T ? S 

EDI NATIONAL W011KS AND STUDENTS’ MANUALS, 


T 1.24*1 H LDITrOX. 

.riJOR- SOR MOD LEV'S 11RST SKETCH of ENGLISH 

]. I AlUUI'i. U1‘J pp. C.1 ‘AMI !jbi» «. l0l.1i, lid. 

Now l*iiU- prU n 

THE M S’LBOROUU 11 ARITHMETIC EXAMPLES. 

Jijit n-iidy, jmic J*. CiL 

Till*: m v ilrorough arithmetic uuu s. 84 pp. 

crow n - •, cjifth. It. ink 

sj. vi vi u:vrn KDJTioy. 

MAHI.lt ■: HIGH FRENCH Git IMM.lR, The. Enlarged 

ami i d. AiTiitiff**il mid t ••iiipiD-d l»i ti e Hoi, J. K. BftiiiUT, M.A., 
M.i le. lit.' Mud.ru :v!h>->I ia M»u!l*oroii,.di (.'ollctf**. is. Hit 

TENTH EOtTroN. 

MARLlidi. /UGH FRENCH EXERCISES, The. Jly (he 

Itev. O . 1UC r.i“l.E, ALA , Kiom h M.i a U-r in Marlborough Collide. sK lid. 
roMtTJI EDITION 

MAHLfU" >UGII GERMAN GRAMMAR, The. (compiled 

nn«i Ai - »>il I)} DieHrv. J !'. lUuUHT, M.A., Master of the Modern bchuol 


in Mull i* rou^Li College. Dn. Ud. 


1 ilCfli THOUSAND. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTION A UY (French-EnglLh and 

Kn^ioh-Frem-h). HovJhi. 1, <?.» routed, and conildorahly .Lulur^-d. by 
rrofe**.! 1 li llouitAi n, D.A. Vuri-. J*|i. 1,1. VO, cloth, (Id. 

“ Tin* new t^laiuti of Cu.nf M'< French DlcHnnury Kcm* fully to Jn.tUY claim m nix 'u 
lUptcLujv thullt in m| iliv uliitt|«t.l itiul ia*i *1 urnipletii uilueStiiDiivt, UitODljf thoi. iy 
an. unite IxmV oi th<. kind in thin Cuunti cord. 

GERM A N-ENG I.ISlf and F.XO I JS 1 1-0 ERM A N ]»RO- 

No UNCI NO lUcriONAltV (CiftKKLi/*). fort j -drat ThouiMiul, crown vu. 
8d 1 JIJJ. cloth, a«. td. 

LATIN- RNUUSH and F.NOLiSH-LATIN BIOTIOXAUV 

(CAHhLiji/n). "Forty eighth ThooMtul, crovui Svo. 890 pp. cloth, G<L 

| ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Tho UPPINGHAM. By the Rev. 

I / EDWAi.it T n kino, t(<n4 Miwt« ot I'pitluRliam Kc’icol. 3s. tkl. 

INTERMEDIATE TEXT-HOOK of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Dy F. 11. Bun'iuv, D.fc., K U.A.>„ IIInMiateil, doth, it. tkl. 

CUT CASSELL < S* i'OM PAW'S EDUCATIONAL CAT A - 

/.or, VK ciii»l«lr»»u»» pail n-ilar* of thi-jr Ldm'rtM mil W'ork* nml Kind nt*’ VnnimK, 
i'n , iinln g Kmich. 'ioniiH". f-ati •. II iv.:>in . Oninniiiir,()iMiguiphy» epellliig, Un.<(|iin/. 
Writ i no. Draw in/. r.n**lld, AlceDm, Uicuoitui'ici, Teohuologlcul IdauiiuD, Xu. mil 
lit: sent i*o .it. free cn M]«plic.itiuh. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Lu.lgnte Hill, London. 


“ » The Mapazine of Art ’ contains better literature than any of the oll.er art periodicals.”— IWI Mull G.isrtte. 

“ The engravinpa A * Tho Mapazine of A rt ' an; of exquisite beauty.” — fitinulard. 

THE MAGAZINE OF AET _ 

Fur FEBRUARY, Is., contains: 


THE INSTITUTE. With Engravings of Pictures by Arthur 

Had i-. , i‘V**d Morgan, Jfc. V. Um- viidlU, and S. K W.illor. 

14 THE OI.PI1AN.” Painted by C. Vikentievitch Letnoch 

(engr 'it! hy F. Oahbagc). UrontG^coo. 

PK3TUU1-S of OIIILDKEN. By Cosmo Munkiioit>k. With 

Ti.ixh* J' gruvlng^. 

Fit AN 0 ESC A I)A RIMINI. By Jvlta C\nrwRiojir. 
ALGIERS. By J. Autuuk Blaikik. With live Illustrations. 
* IN THE MARSHES/ 1 Painted by W. RoeWs. 

ART AND UTILITY. By Wiluam Tnn:Brt;jc. 


MORE ABOUT VENETIAN OlASS. Bv Madelinjj A. 

Wu i.m’R-Dijsi/)!*. Will TmciiTo-u-w KxamjjliM of I'lUgrcc, Alurble, iuiU 

iStoGi: Wuik. 

“ FORSAKEN." Paiuted by II. Pabat. 

THE ARTIST IN FICTION. By Katharisr »® Mattos. 
THE INNS OF COURT. By the Rev. VV. J. Lome. With 

Fite Il]ua.ratioini d.awn hy 0. L Sejmowr. 

SCULPTURE at THE COMJSDIE FIIANQAISE : CAFX1&W. 

By A. kkiaoirr 11 Alia, With Tliuw Mugravlu^Ji. ^ 

THE CHRONICLE OF AIlT: ART IN JANUARY. 


« \ wonderful shilling's-worth .” — The Graphir. “ The best and really the cheapest of the art periodicals .” — John Bull, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, and all HookseUe^. 
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1110 ouninuf wucn. 


IE E ALLEN J CO.’S NEE PUBLICATIONS. 


TR0BNER & CO.’S LIST. 




THE HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADI- 

TIONB of QHK AT BRITAIN, By John 11. Inoium. Crown Svo. 7*. tf«L 

[f^Ody, 

FIRST LOVE and PUNIN and BABURIN. By 

?rV4fr^UHOkKirr, D.O.L. TnmJatcd from the by tlie penulmlon of 

tho Author, viib Btognphieil Introduction, by Sidney Jjciiuold. Crown 
8 vo, with Portrait, <k [li u*ty. 

SOLDIERS’ STORIES and SAILORS’ YARNS : a 

Book of Drollery uml Tb>mitita<»cMH-e picked tip Avbore ami Afloat 

by Offtoers, Nuv.il, Military, uml Medical. Crown bvo. Us, 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of GENERAL 

BKOBKLflKP. B.v Nkmii*ovhvii-Du*tchexk«». Tr.msl.itwl bv K Ruayu-.y 
iloDt»Lrrt). 8 vo. with Throe Portnlte. [In a fate d"y*. 

JIY‘ MUSICAL LIFE. Ry the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Author of 44 Music uml Mo vain.'' Crown 8vo. [yearly rrady. 

THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORICAL 

FLAYS. Iiy tho Hon. Auntnr S. G. Canning, Author of 44 Lord Mnctniny, 
1st nml UislorUu ” Ate. 8vo, {SfatrUy* 

FROM CORUNA to SEVASTOPOL; being the 

History of (2 Bnttcry A lit ivude, Ut ■ C Troop Royal Hor*» Atlllh-ry, with 
snCccsdon of Ofllners from iin Joiuu.t lion to tho proitent tlm\ By(Vdon«l 
V. A. W HAN vat tv. [ \eo rty rtuJy. 

NEW BOOKS on GAMES at CARDS. By 

'* AQUVimjb." I'Kiwt wml ( 'rilibapc — 4 tain on lit Citd* fur Throo Player* 
Vurn man-- Tamili ir Round iLituoe at Curd — New UiUimn n it h Cards und 
Diet* -Kc irt/ 1 . JS u’U 1 «. 

THE MANAGEMENT and TREATMENT of the 

jfousE Im t!m stabi.k, man. «ui ..n tho no ad. ny vnmM 

I’nun'hH, Stud Groom. Second Edition, crow n Svo. with numerous Ji l u»t ra- 
tions. ffa. 

CAPTAIN MUSA FI IPS RAMBLES in ALPINE 

LANDS. By iWomi G. H. M M.i.psoy, C fe.I. ito. with Illustration* by 
G. iMruDgaiau Haiidcock, l'»«, Oil. 

TROPICAL TRIALS: n Handbook for Women in 

tho Tropica. By Major S. To mil itrxr, Mud rag Army, mid Ai.kx. H. Kenny, 
M It O.^.K 4*c. Crown Svo. 7*. Od. 

CosTKN rri . Clothing and Outfit— Hints on Travelling by Lind and Water— 
Remark* nil Diet. - Unit* on D-itneinio feonoinv— Un the Main' mu net, of Health 
and Trcu. mout of MPiplu Maladies M ui.igcuient and Hearing o£ Children, Ac. 

A HISTORY of tho INDIAN MUTINY, and of the 

Diet -i v\ ’ ii ce whh h Rccmnpuiled It among tho Civil Population. By T. R. 
1'. Hoi utt - Kv.>. aith Maj>* and Flunn, 21 a. 

THE LIFE of MA.JOR-GEN. SIR HENRY MARION 

DUlt A' D, K.O.S.I., (1 R., of the Jtoyal Kmzhiecrw. My H. M. Durand, C.rU., 
of the Bengal i nvil Service, llarrhder-ut- Law. 2 vols. Bvo. 42s. 


FIFTY-SKVEN : Some Account of tlie Administra- 
tion of J ndlji '1 Districts during the Revolt of tbo Buugul Army. By Henry 
Okokos Kkkms, C.I tf., M.lLA.tf., Author ol “The Full o£ the Mughal 
Emp ro.” Bvo. Os. 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. Edited l.y 

RoeAUC Kaufman. With Map And nuunrom Illustrations, Ids. tfd. 

IN the COMPANY'S SERVICE : a Retniniscenec. 

Svo 10 b. 64. 

MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVI- 

ItKUCB'l ol CHRISTIANITY ; Vtnfc on Attempt, to tllu.truU- Hie Ton., 
of thaw* Evidences by the Light of Far .tilth supplied !>y Modern AfT'tr.*. Bvo. 
price KM. 64. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 

Aim* mi Schopknhuiril Translated from ttw Certain by R. B. Ha. hank, 
M.A.. and John Kitun, M.A. Vol. L cout^lnlng Ioax Hooka. Fo*.i nv». 
cloth, 18s. 

Thr above forma YoL XXII. of “ Hie EvgUab and Foreign X'bjUosophlcal Library;* 

A LITTLE GIRL among the OLD -MASTERS. 

With Introduction and Cotrjmmjt. By W., D Mgwklus. Oblong Svo. ;•* 
riuteii, with Ci pp. of UmcrljRive Lotlsrpreda^ clo’h, Hb-. 

“ Tlien** alia ht nngi** of rom>neitt. *o pltigerly rritlcnf. M> ttuderfy pUy ul, era tmoof D.e 
imrkl iJutruuiirf tliat Air. Kuwr-ILhaa wn(tun.“..-/*al( Mail Qazrttt. 

NEW WORK BY MR. KD\VlN ARNOLD. 

INDIAN IDYLLS. From the Sanskrit of 

Mm MuhA.bhft.ratA. By Kiwiv AitNoi.n, C-S-I.. Be* Tu-t Bvo. cloth, 7«». Od, 

41 AH ttic Mj U n arr markrtl by tlie itmet> of du llun and irndemc** of n»ne yrh'nh arc nmmijr 
Mr A mold's lendtrur ch*ra»‘ii*ri»t while it m-eda soelW-ly to L' raid lh«l ineatyk i» pure 
and «lvvaud tliruuglxuut. The Imager j , loo, Ui fuU of force and lux ' —GVoCe.'. 

INDIAN POETRY. From the Sanskrit of 

tho “Gita Qovtnda" of Jaywlnva, and other Orb*ii»r*l T*oeiea By Edw.i* 
Arnold, CAI., *•«. Third KJitum. jnwt Bvo. cloth, fs. fill. 

“Mr. Edwin Arnold (],*• good ter * Ice by iHustj-ailiiff, tlm»urli Uu* nuriJum of his wu*'c»l 
me lot I lea, Hie poorer of Indian poetTjr to stir European emotioua.’"— /L«a». 

MIL ARNOLD’8 l*OrULAR POEM ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 

THE LIGHT of ASIA ; or, the Great Re- 

nnnciatlon. Bring the Life and Teaching of Gautama. Trinoo of India M»d 
Founder of Buddhitun. Told m Verse by au jodiaTk liudahiwt. By 
Arnold, C.S.I., Ac. Library K-Jltlon, poet Bvo. cloth. 7*. tkl. [ Soto r* 4 <iy. 

" Tbr mint sympathetic account ever publltlicd la Europe of the life and teaching of the 
Bukya 

PEARLS of the FAITH ; or, Islam’s Rosary. 

Being the Nimdy-nlue Beautiful Nanuw of Allah. With C-nmnentoi In Ver*o 
from ruriuua Oriental Sources, an mado bv an Indian Muwiolman. By Elwix 
A nxnr.D, Ac., Author of “The Light of Ajuu" Ac. Crown Bvo. cloth, 

price 7s. 61. 

“Really d;«|ifuys an aslonlahlng wealth and variety of inyttlcal and devotional Imager)' anJ 
allegory. —Dmly .V(iu, 

A SKETCH of the MODERN LANGUAGES 

of AFRICA. Ily U. N. Ccwr, Author of The Modern Tjinguagc? of the 
Host indies " Ac. With a Language Map by if.. G. Haven* r KIN. 2 vo:*. u*th 
31 Autotype Portrait*, cloth, 2&s. 

CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinion* 

of H**puuble Thinkers. By Henry Cukk. In Three Si-r.t*. 2 vol*. demy 
Bvo. rlotli, 21s. 

“ An aeeuruta view of tho opinions oil the moat Important tiuiellout ui tho day can Kt gut 
from Hit*! which am full ol lutonnatfou/’— Stuiewau. 

A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG through TEX AS. 

From tho Gulf to tho TUo Grande. By A LUX. K. Swkei’ nud'J. Aum«*v Km»x, 
K liters of “ Texan Hi English Copyruht Jtdiuon. Dttilf Bvo pro- 
fusely Illustrated, doth gilt, 10s. 

ETHIC, l’y Benedict ue Spinoza: Translated 

from the Latin by William Hai.k Wfirrp. Pj»i*t 8vo. cloth, 10a. 64. 

“Mr While's translation ... .»« faithful, clear, and eflTcctlve. We can ouiy hope that tha 
buok may meet with the accv;itanvc it <Kaervti.' —Unt.*h Quam Wy RciU-w. 

TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II. A Com- 

pariuon of all Religion*. By James Freeman Claukb. Demy gvo. cloth* 
price ills. 6d. 

THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. Sin-nett, 

President of the Simla Eclectic nml FhI!offOj>hT<*ul Society. A RwiiarkabJo 
Record of Experiences an-l Ucfuirch in Connexion '%ith the Occult bciuK^t 
of Llio Hast. Third Edition , crown Bvo. doth, 3a. Cd. 

“ The author who avlileupy In perfect faith make* «irh astounding »iatcm«nU is a irun 
of excel tluual ability And uu^ucstlimaMc Integrity. Jamv t'au\ 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sixxett, 

Antlior of “Tlia Occult World." Second Edition, crown ^vo. doth, 7*. Cd. 

44 M r. Siiinvii ilellveri hi* gu»iK‘l with much cUaruns and obvious prK»d fiiitli." 

ji tiurday Jit. ica'. 

EMERSON at HOME and ABROAD. By 

21 D, f'OMVAY. Tost Bvo. with Portrait, clotli, l‘»-. Cd. 

" For more than thirty yean Mr. Couway was Ultimately a^-quamted with Emerson. *’ 

’ St. Janut t Riurflf. 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. With numerous 

llluftumtinna nnd Map. By the Rev. Samuel Maikfil of the London 
MDalonary Society, Author of tho 44 Laud of Charity." Svo. 18*. 


N€W NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

AGNES MORAN : a Talc of Innocence and Experience. 

By Thouab A. Finkuutox. 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Vlukctqn’a powor of ifcllncAtlim mark* him out prominently from the crowd of 
noVel-wiltcrM. IlUfirtnipof boy* and itlrls arc >rul m«l c>aiil«trnt -they grou. laU npm» Die 
IhieH the hDtorfau ialdilown tbr them i mid nltliuugh the plot erlilch itirulv«» them i« ela- 
borate. It U eloar ana I uteltisilde."— fuido Vou'«. ^ . ... 

“The author him a leal tntvrcot In Ida chaiactumi lyme of them nrr hanty «kctebc* i he 
stem* to have lived with them oil, and hu» succeeded in luipu.tlng uuaii of icullty to them.* 4 

.I< atlvmy. 

TAY : a Novel. By the Rev. AV r . O. Piklb. 1 vol. 

44 A delightful story, anil vary fkr slave the level oC onl.nary novels. The author hni quick 
porospllon and a large fund of iiumonr.’’— II h*trhnH /*>»-/*«). 

4 Tty 4 has much variety, and ts worth rending. - ' J Midem j, 

THE JEWEL in tbo LOTOS. By Mast Aoses 

■ Itinckek. WHH A IRuatrattows, 7s. 64. 

41 This novel has vary eottslderabla merit, |l Is a "tory In which tlierp Is a gi^d dvnl of 
ail venture, tbcT** I* mwh inacuuiiu* lominlne sweet im-^* uml tenderucNr, and the reader wilt not 
fall to begteaMy Intsrtsiedln It. A* a good story lu one vuluine this novel may be strongly 
loinincndedTL firx>ta man. 


WXDOK’t WM. II. ALLEN & CO., 10 WATERLOO CLACK, 8. W. 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 

By Khwaiio A. Freeman, D C. Is L3.D n Honorary Tt-Uotr of Trinity College, 
Oxforii. Crown Bvo. cloth, &». 64. 

1. THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN IT4 THREE HOME3. 

2. THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF GENERAL EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

SPANISH nnd PORTUGUESE SOUTH 

AMERICA during tho COLONIAL PERIOD. By B. G. Wawom. 2 v js. 
rott Bvo. , [lh the pits: 

LECTURES on PAINTING, delivered to the 

Student* of the Royal Academy. By Edward Aumitace, H.A. Crown Svo. 

cloth, 7s. ad. 

** Tn a style of aba»lntr straUhtforwariliirw and simplicity Mr. Armitage sketches the car f 
hlxtory of art, avoiding cant, and attemr#nK to sher hir hearers and readers heiw*ri. i*»«r 
l*hklUGnmin whirb bus Hot quite given *»»* h|waku>g ol the - Dark Ages' and the hiu.iwn 
trliluli IdoiUcs treceiUlsti and quatlcueantlsD With lu« diavrlmisaUiUi than eaUiifiasm." 

Art Journo. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HJL.H. THE PRINCE OF WALE*. 

KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCU- 

TION; or, tho Physiology nnd Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expr* - 
tdou ot tbo Kniolion* 1 y Langiuigc, Coimtenancc. anel Gesture. Bv C. •*. 
T*t.i M*T nc. To which added a Special lecture on tlm Cause* and Cure ol 
Impediments of Siieech. Being the SubsDincu of tho Intrortaetory Coor-^* >»f 
Lecture* annually delivered at King's College. London, m the E^BiugClu*^ 
Dcpaituient. Fourth Edition, demy 8vvi. cloth, 15*. 


LONDON: TKCBSKII & CO., LUDOATE HILL. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE 
OLD POETS. 

moxux's Ki>n i' >\ with lnoMiAPim Ai. ^ikmoiub, 

M W a5i> CHF.Utlt I.-'SUK. 

These Vohimm »‘»v '.t.iulimiFy printed n*i ft no pnprr, with Mori lV*rtvuits uml 

Vi-ji.vUtv, .ri *’.n'li*uith olic cxivi’tiim, cjiupleLe :>i 1 voi 

THE OI.l> DRAMATISTS. 

SllAKSPEABE. Willi RemarU on bis Life and Writ ings by 

T uimah 4’avim.m.i,. I -v.il- '•hi. uiili Vurl'-Ii. lilu'tiailnu., cm! iudcN, 

Ui'ili, iOd. *ni. 

WYCHERLEY, (ON'iUrYK, VANBRUGH, nnd FAR- 

PLUMl. M i*h n '.fffiii :.!i 1.1 ii.i 1 i ritu’ul Notice* by Lr.iuii UirvP. 1 V,il. **\o. Ultli 
tWlraiL olid V '.jin Lit, i U»ih, U)i. I> I. | 

MASSINGER and FORD. With an Introduce inn by 11 \ktt.i;y j 

('Di.tUlWi#, 1 Vul. »'«•». with Portrait uml \ lKliett-*, t’I'*lk, 10 j •»]. 

BEX ,1 ON SOX. With a Memoir by William Gutouil 1 u»l. ! 

*>y.i. with Portrait i ml \ i.iiC'ttf. cloth, H)». lid. j 

BEAUMONT ami FLETCHER. Witli Inirodu.-lion l-v 

(ji,.itur Dim.iY. s n.].<. '-. j, null »• nr>n uuml Vl'{». in**, i-1-rJi. cuili ?t»«. t»l. i 

JO! IX WERSTF.lv. With Life and Nuto-s by t Bvw 

Al.ltAMli.il IK<I., 1 \t.l KVO. L al vlh.?f. ti'l. 

MA R 1 lOWK. Wit It ;i Momuir ami Notes by the Rev. Alla \n mu , 

hiT. j \i.i "Hi < !• tii. r* i. u 

ORi:i:NK and PEKI.K’.S DRAMVTIO WORKS. Edited l»v ! 

the fiev. Vi }.\ VM'KU I'n L 1 vid, in* ch'th.7- tit! > 

TFIE OLD POETS. j 

fcPENSEU. With S.'lrctPd Not*'?, Life by tho lb v. IT. J, j 

TuliB.M-A. itil h. w : tU Portrait, VviuMtr, uil<l ifluantuiul liiik'V.lUh, 7' '.d j 

Oil \ l OKU. With Nn t«*a nnd Glossary by Tv awn it r. 3 \ oh j 

Mr<>. \r>t!i Port rn it nvitl V;,*>us;ti% clutli. Ti. M. { 

DRYDKN. With Notes bv tho Rovs. Jo«i:ni and John j 

\V.mr«iN. 1 vul. sin »lti» Portrult ami Via»u»lle, t*lwt'>i, 7a. nd. 

POPE, inoludimy tho Trans hit ions. Wit h Notes and Life by the 

I(t,v. II. I'. OtitY, \.>J. 1 vol. NV<* with \ l-nrttr Titlr. t’Joth. 7«. l»*J. 

TI.cSt.tut 1. fiirt-.cii M-1-) £j l.»u ml. 


COUNTY HISTORIES 


oKMnnocrp ms poky or oils in of. 

THE HISTORY «.f the COUNTY PALATINE and CITY 

of OIKVrj.H lit’ t.ywlv.f OltHCf.orr, K j . 1.1. ll . 1 .K> , end l't ,\. >••' 111.1 
V.il'tuio, lt\;vi%i it i*j,4 Km 1 ft 1 (J )■> 1‘HOH is 1| I i.-tliY . h-> ) .01 Llrti'd.i’alitii.Oi.n-'ij- 
nt-L.iw , with ■iTil..*»n „*.n«l *. A’kI'iiiuii iic«’ lluuldir ili.uitr.liu>*. luliu, 

bum iL ; Small i'a^ci . i-'i'J ; lar r t I'a^r, iM. 

GKF.fiSO.VC LA NT A ST Lilt. 

PORTFOLIO of FRAG M ENTS rel.tliw to tho History and 

AmitiuitU*#, Topniiraithv. uml (triifalutit^ of the ('••tm'.y I'niitiit* uml Iiu.'*iy’.>f I.mi- 
ctiti'f. By Majtuicm tin*'*.’ vi, l‘.s>i.. r.S,A. LjuB-I* »m:it* 1 •»*' Kii.mmu^ 

i.f Views. St lit*. Afii.r 1 . Soltis, ami Atituiuitiea. Ldilt.t l*v itu.N Umu.’.m>, 1 S .v. 
LUilUm, witli utU* U'liuaadiismiOVoiMvTiU, fc|‘. lulm, it t-. ; Lm* ■ Paiwr.xG t.i. 

.T5AfSK*P HIS Toil Y OF LANCASTHIIF 

THE HISTORY of tho COUNTY PALATINE mid Duchy of 

LAN* ASTKK. Ilv the l«Ui* I'.iiiYMtn llAtw.s, Uan. The I’.m/rapliH'iil Ilt’iinrMu-iiT. 
Iiy Mtc !at** W. II. Wit vt r*’N, F s A, A N „ llw»;.« . on ! 1111 , 1101 - thli'.-m I <1 1 «l 
t<y lnu lute <1 lluliWU i’>A , ’W il the IU\. hWtoiMvl- llritnutu thu*iMlin>v mum 0 ' 
m ‘J imiitiauinn 4io. \ul». i»n lltmk {lAjiur «uh a L<>U>un«l AUi> ot the vth>»vL<> i.i' 1 . 
Priii’ rJ lay. Gd. 

Elttbuiate Huilliitleal T'..:;It*i of a very usufal klml hail’ In-t'ii u l led. 

Will TAK J3R*S IflSTOllY f»V XVriAU.KV. 

THE HISTORY oi the OUIOIWL PARISH of 

\VH\U.EY in*il HtlNOim of CLl 11IT5/IOK. I. , *'iil:tii»fu * the Ori; innl IllmtiuMom 
A Nun Ldition. bi'iuit tin* 1‘i.urilt, «.f in’* la*<* l»r. VVwh’am.h’s wcU-Luown mid 
vnIuaIi!« Wt)ik. 2 Yuh* Situi. 11 lVit r, ii IO till. 1 l.*r^o Pupcr. vtt ILi. 6d. 

LOIIY’S TRADITION? OF LANrAMIUlK. 

TltADlTIOXS of LANCAMIIIU:. By Jon.v Ifour. 2 vok 

eruwu Hvi>. with Poi trait ami W •» •drt.ta, t-ludi, 7 a. ] 


NEW AND CHF.APi:il KlUTlOS OK KlfOlSSAUT. 

In 2 tola, super i*Attll»vn cloth. Via, 

CIinOXrCLES of KXaLAXl). FilANUK. SPAIN*, mid tlm 

AfUoInlnM Countrlc*. rrmn the latti r I'Urt ut tho fljm ot Kilwitrrl I ( to the Compatinn 
ot fltnry iV. By eir Jilli> 1 Tramlntcd fmin thi J*’ r • ue!i tMlimu , w. It 

V. irint Jon* awl Addillrttia f Mini hiiiii.\ vi Ichra’.eu AISS llv Tumi v, .Iuiiskm. K <i ; in 
trh'Yll Ultt jirctixcfl u Lilt* of the Anti.ni. au uu hli SVtiika, uml n<Yu.ui«m on hu 

Ili-fury. With MU IlliiaBiatuin*. 

An I ditlon of ihc uhovc. with all the n.-ulnM IiliiTulnit' d Platts To In nunila’r, la J«->uvd 
on a voL. half-iuumteo. it j and in I till uimviu, in. 

NEW AND rifEAPF.R KM CION f>F WO.VS rjtF.I.F.T. 


In 2 vul*. iuper-roynl sio. cloth. Sin. 

THE CHRONICLES of EN< Hi ERRAN D J»E MONSTRELET. 

do*. tuning an Aecomit of the Civil Vum J»rtMc«'n the ll(;n'ii’« or Oricitu* find lluivitndy, 
O,' t-iL Pt>»..c’tHion of Pu*-l4iind Nm wmiuly l>y th<- Kuuli.li. theii F«{>nhitm . m‘..J 

of other Memorable llont* that huiiftncu in tbc Klnmloi'i Iinm'e tin tv cl !u in 
other Cuunti lo*. A llmtory of fair cxhiii^I' 1 anil of ssic*u ijrinlMo the 1 icni'li, hcsrniMt ■; 
ut the >«ar I4WI. whtre that of Sir John 1- roi<ta»rt Uii.aUtM. nu>i end in** at tin* y,*jn ln.7 1 
nnd nuntluurdbyoLhura tu tho year 1MC. Traiutated tiy T«')M VS Jolty kg. End. With 
10i tUu»tratiuo4. 


Huw wnd Chettpot l&lltlon of the T.lLr.try T'-lition of *h«* Wo l.=i of William Illcklin { ; 
TreHCOtt. Tito ut hor’a Cup) i‘h' ht Kilition. 

Demy ttvn. c'oth.each vnl Jo. 

THE 1IIST0UY of thu JlEIfclN of FEIlDIXAND and 

IHAIIF. 1 , 1 .*. . volnmfl,. 

THE HISTORY of thu REIGN* of 0UARLE3 tho FIFTH. 

9 V flUIIMI. 

BIOGUAPIIIOAL and < :RITI(!AL ESSAY'S. J volume. 

THE HISTORY of tho CONQUEST of .MEXICO. 2 

Tjliuiiea. 

THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PERU. 2 volumes. 
THE HISTORY of tho REION of riHLIP the SECOND, 

KING of SPAIN. 3 vuluuiM. 

Tlic Siif .■Olflpa'tf , 11, 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 

TUB CAXTrtN KMTtON. 

Mc*“-’ct. Ovohqf lUnn’i.FikiR 4 Sons hen to sunouncp tlwi pnbliofttiorf of « Kew 
Ldtlhiii «.f Lmtl Ji^ttuu'is NomMs. which Mill In* la>"iu>d io Twenty MoutVilY 
YoIiihm"'. il'-’Oty Sio. doth, ini. a vo’.iuuo. ^ , * 

oitDEU or ri;.uu cation, 

TI1E CANTONS: a Family Pictun*. ^&nnn*»iit«i. 

j\lY NOVEL*, or, Varieties in English Lift'. Yol. L 

MY N<>\ Ch: or, Yuriyliea in English Life, Vol.il. 

[April LVH. 

N1CH T and MORNING. rj/d«wM. 


THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. 

J. Nr*t\ LlB.-it* y Kdiliou, lit tlnmy M r o. e.irh . 15 ., to be ii»uc-Jiu monthly volumes. 

L. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 

2. Toil JONES (in 2 Tol'.uai's). 

.‘5. AMELIA. 

4. JONATHAN WILD ; MisccUftneous. 

A w’i> • mu! l lMifJiut, nil uumlwrod, ui the abuve wl'l !»c IkjUcI. priuted on. li*nd-r.if. l« 

f* . V»i«'.l vol. )Ua. (id. 


AINSWORTH’S NOVELS. 

Tho Oritfjnnl Tll»4.i abed kilition, with 4:i.1 JMhtvv, SUt’ Kn^ravlnur?, am! Wi'Otlo.:'.* 
hr to* *i£o t ‘ruik'diauA, Mr Juliii Ciltwit. U.A., 11. K. J’.roivno, and JKmlcr. * 
UilUrt. 1G Yuls. demy Hvo. ctoili, f tu-h ms. 

AURIOL. With Illustrations by Phiz. 
llOSCOREL; or, tbe Koval Oab. ‘With Illustnitions. 
CRICHTON. With lllustratim,* by H iMot K. Browne. 
FLIT01T OF BACON. With 111a trntl ns bv Sk John 

OiUfil.TLA. 

CUV F.WVKES. With Illuj?tju 1 .] 0 tis on Stool >»v Georg; 

( . uILdliiiuk. 

JA('I\ SHEPPARD. AVitii llhistratitms on Sto.d by Georgo 

(!i i.'li < >i ’iilf 

LANOAmIIIRE WITCHES. AVilh Mu.-, I ration? by Sir John 

<^iSb* rt. ft. A. 

MERVVN CLLTHEROE. AATth Illustrations by Hablot K. 

Hr mm*. 

MISER’S DAUGHTER. AVith Illuotrations by Georg? 

Ontikiitiank. 

OU.) ST. PAUL'S. With Hlj.tfiuli inj bv John Franklin un i 

IT. !v Hrownc. 

OY INGDEAN GRANGE, lllauti.itcd by Hablot K. Browne. 
ROOK WOOD. AVitii Illubtrations by Guurno Cruikthank an l 

Mi .Uni Uilbcrt. II. A. 

.SPENDT1IRHT. AY T ith .Ilhistralioiii by Hablot K. Browne. 
STAR CHAMBER AVith II lustrations by II. K. Browne. 
TOWER ot* LONDON. With illustration*! on Steel by Goor^e 

I’l'itkiJiank. c 

AYINDSOR CASTLE. AVith Illustrationa on Steol by George 

Oiijik-dmuk and Tony Juimanut. 0 

ROUTLEDGE’ 3 Demy 8vo. NOVEL3, CLOTH, eaoh 5a. 
ARTHUR O'LEARY. By Ciiahuss I.nvKit. AVith Illustrations 

on Stir! by George Ciulkuknnk. 

TOKLOail O BRIEN. By J. S. Lu Fanu. With IllustraUofis 

on Stent by II. K. Ilrowne. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Fratjk SaifiDLEY. W'ith 42 lllus- 

trAtfona on Steel by Ph**. 

MONTE CHRISTO. By Allxani>i:e Ddjtas. AVitii 20 

Ihuhlrubona by M. VaJi ntim*. 

NOTRE DAME. By A'igtob Hugo. With 30 JUtflffutions. 
VALENTINE VOX. By IIbsky Cocjktox. With the Original 

IllUKiibiious on Steel by unvrhyn. ° 


T1TE LIB HA- II Y EDITION OF 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Jvlit<»»l by Howaud STAU-NTrtx. Witti No6cr, Q loMury. nnd Life. Large tfne. 
Wub Jfi pago platw by bir John CLbqrt, R.A. 6 ToU. dowy 8vo. doth, each C«. 

Volume I.- The Two Gentlemen of Veron ft -.Law'll T^limir’a Loft* -Tbe Comedy orErrAm 

Romeo and Juliet— The 'i'aimuL' oftba Shre» ~lf.ln* John— A Midsummer KljtbA la m!]?.” ' 1 " 

Volume II — The Merchant ofVcnlee— Klne Rich Ard tho Sccoud^l’h© Firnt Pure nt 1:1-. 
Henry Hie Fourth— Thy Second riirtof'Khur llenty tiic kourtli— Tlui Merry Wivtaol’ Wiod?» 
- Alui h Ado atuiut Nuihintf— AH'. Well that Ernie WalL y * W * ud *^ r 

Vultime III.— .Kina Henry the Fifth— A h You Like It— Pericles, Prince nf Tv its— TmiMh 

Ni^lii t «»t, What You Will -The Flr*t Purt of Kina Henry the huxtb TUa Mirnad srS 

K iiiii J Iciuy the #i*th-Tfae Tldrd Part of Kiny Uetiry the Sixth. * ^ 

Volume iy.-Tlmon or Athwf ^Kiny Richard (lie TUlrd-Meuure fbr L* 

llemy tlie Rigbth— CyinlieliMc— The TYmpert. 101 dhl 

^ Vuluni^V.-Ktny Lear-4 orlotanus-The Wlutcr'i Tale-Tridlai and CteMida^Haftilat-. 

Li U- acboth - Auton I uud Clwpfttro— Tltue AndrouIcut-OtUeltowpoem* and 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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KEGAN PAUL TRENCH, & CO.’S 

LIST. 


SOCIAL 


KliW WORK BY MB. UEXRY GEORGE. I 

PROBLEMS. By Henry Georcl:, | 

Aukhot of “ Progress aud Poverty/' Crown 8vo. cloth, tea. | 

“A work by tin* author of ‘ Frogrc** and Poverty’ 1* rerlalp to ■ecnnr n \trv Wi*c ! 

.. nmltMT fltl ■vor* Mr. (jaorw In hayund ail <iu«<*tion a writ nr of *c#y pjinn rk uhl«- |K>w- 4 -r j 

Flfii rtylo Tinw-Ul, viroion*, cKmui'iU, luclnWe No one «sn (U-tty lif* fertility of t,o inrv 

lita eytwinlve cimitiiHnd «,i homely and «i,t lllutiriitloa, hi* Orvviit *uciaf • 


TCTOVltOl 4 , btfl tryteDM 

biii ikoworv ufviiirtwv 
“Mr. XTfurpcR U 


_Jy and ant illu^ratloa. hi* fiem-M vwltt fa* niymii*. 

dun hivbctivi-, hln (ttpucltv tor tndlRinuH dinnnelHUAM.’’ — Timf*. 

— J new iKiult will hr rend, and wilt miUtn rotm-pt*. lie I* an opimueut hi tl.n 
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• EGYPT. 

rpffie hopeless H>ewUdertopRt with which oven the best/ 
X inarmed, and tart-clkqxlsGd foreign critics regard 
English policy^ Atid the ludicrous blunders ipto whk*h 
foreign critics norther well-informed a’ or well -disposed somo~ 
times hill respiting it, Uavo seldom been more fully 
excused than by Current events in Egypt. Perhaps. Gm 
actual moment furnishes the most striking justification of 
both* . The; extraordinary chapter of accident** which lias 
led to that moment, the marvellous blundering of the 
English Government in reference to 'the Htmdac, and the 
explanation — an explanation requiring a careful choice of 
courteously decisive adjectives to dwscrita it projo-rly- — 
which Sir Charles Dilkl gave of that blundering last,- 
week make up a total which from its utter want of vori- 
similitude may well puzzle plain men, who are apt to judge 
other® from themselves. Even the suspicion that there must 
be some nefarious and hiddeh design under so much appa* 
rent folly is not altogether degrading to human nature, tty 
a series of chances, the exact character and sequence of 
which no two officiul authorities have yet recounted' in the 
same fashion, a Government of uon-iutorvontion and justice 
to native races finds itself absolute master of perhaps the 
most coveted tract of the earth’s surface— fclic tract which 
the experience of ages proves to be of most commercial, 
strategic, and political importance. Then this Government, 
like the horn Jhdean, does, everything it can to throw the 
pearl away. The nation which of all nations of the world 
has most experience of 'the utter incapacity of Oriental 
peoples to achieve anything like representative government, 
gravely proposes to thrust representative government on 
the. country which, is perhaps of all Eastern countries 
least fitted for it. A fantastic kind of army is extemporized 
which is only required or allowed to do the duties of 
police, and . a more fantastic kind of police, which one 
fine day is called ttpon to do the duties of on army. 
English official# ate throat upon the country, but for 
months they * are striotly foybiddon to do anything 
except advise. Suddenly a great disaster happens and 
paralysed no less by the beneficent 'protection, of 
England than by the rather 'rough action Which preceded 
that plOteetita i$ evidently helpless. England will not 
stir S Soger* ;.Shn will not send her own soldiers to ..pub 
down ribeimbtf or reseun* loyotists ; she will i.ot . allow 
Egyptian klldiete te\go ; she will not even take care that 
somebO^f. whether called soldier or not, does go. \> r eoks 
and months t^s/an$, at last, this coy advisev.-fcbis inter- 
natkmsi Mr; Ymit-XS, who take® charge; of Egyptian inte- 
rests. ih <t strictly prdfosmntil character, and without., the 
least assumption ^rejqjOnsibiUty^^tonishes the World ’ "by 
insisting that Egypt shall throw away tlitf larger part of 
. The world is . a little indignaut, but 
couj^ples; by reflecting that, aftei* this frank abandon* 

yomrtUng must bo done. 
..Jklier . pi U.\<^ ia 'done. A single 

map,witho^^ but his bwu and' his aide- 

^ without even an EgyptUne^rt, is sent into the 
ess, with ibrty dr fifty thousand pounds, in gohJl to 
St ba ^n : do. ' Also, ir is to be observed* that 
^ finishes tfye forty or fifty thousand pouuds in 
, . :Than'''#>e^.l^hs3fi Government modestly folds its 
li, Mtdasf aits tlvepteiote of dvBimt&n for its actiofu 
V.yfi weal'd te tfcfrpt^hle results of Gtmomt Gordon’s 
much can bp said. It may be hoped that the 



sinister precedent x>f tbo Pai.her Gilj. exp^tion winy not 
berepoutad, though it must bo remembsted that General 
Gotinox ia in actual blood-feud with not a few Atehs of the 
Soudan, ^hcvoas np, mom her of tbo. lticktcfcw party whose 
fata tarnished the sOcoess of the expedition against 
had any personal ill -will to dread. ’The pecuniary bait is 
oven greater in this cose than in the; other/ Contrariwisp 
Jfc is said that General Gordon's 1 uck * and experience will 
carry him through.' But it naturally seeing strange to 
foteigners, and may possibly seem Kfcniuge, to some English- 
men, that an English Government should 1)0 reduced to 
trusting in the muiided .alar of a* single man, what- 
ever may bo bis antecedent®. r It Would have been 
odd if Nelson had been dispatched with a puree of 
money, a captain's gig, and the blessing « 5 f ilie Ministry 
to look after viLUENistiVS ; and though, the MxtjWa capabili- 
ties of mischief are certainly not equal to NaVOOEOn’s in 
1 805, ^the parallel, relatively speakings is , p very tax r quo. 

It must, moreover, occur to any one who has oven a 
glimmer of political common . sense that the OX yet unre- 
voked announcement of the abandonment of the Soudan 
cuts General Gordon's ground from under life feet, With- 
out men lie can only act byinflupneing the tribes, and how 
are the tribes likely to bo influenced hr favour of Egypt 
when Egypt is about to withdraw ahd le&te them , to the 
mercy of the first comer % The restoration of Darfur to the 
dynasty from which^OBKiu — a rather degenerate but pot un- 
interesting successor of those wanderers who cut thems*>ivQ(l. 
out kingdoms with their swords in old time — wrested it ten 
years ago, is a pretty project, and not in itself an imprac- 
ticable one. Bnt bow is Abi>-kl-Skakoo& to maintain him- 
self when he has been restored? /The dewing in of 
the somewhat unwisely lengthened; boundary of , Egyptian 
influence and dominion is, as 1ms been repeatedly granted, a 
very excusable or eve# laudable proceeding. But bjw ore the 
worse devils of elavc-dmling anarchy to.be prevented from re- 
entering when the not very angelic presence of Egyptian, 
yule is cast oytt To all these questions there is imt one 
answer, that General Gordon is already on hia way across 
the Nubian desert, and that ho has a goodly number of 
pouiads Egyptian withiuin. If General Gordon wouldhave 
gone months ago (It js worth observing that the scepticism 
expressed lost week os to the accuracy of Sir Charles 
account of his unwiliingness 0 has since ticen justified), it 
would have been all right then ; as he has goue r it is all 
right now. ' 

This, let it be repeated, indichtcs a r singular attitude of 
mind for the governors of a great "country, but it does hot 
exhaust the singularity. For, even If it be granted that 
wherever Geuoihl Gordon shows himself his ego 

will bo suffieieut to elio^m or awe the unruly Boudanaso 
inte sfibwissiojii, it is solf evidon t that he cannot show himself 
in ajl parts, of the Soudan at once. It is no less, self- 
evident that many thing8 l ^x? ay happen before he win show 
himtelf iu any jsu*C. Ho does nqt, vxpcct to be at Khartoum 
^itself till Monday fortnight, and yet it i«, well known that 
itt&ttojft at Khartouni are in a very bivd cpnditiou, whicn - 
only needs a little audacity on the part of the enemy to 
become' worse. Moreover, his choice of the Nfie and dissert 
route hoe rcudered it hopeless for Kim to exert whatever 
iofiuenco he can exert for tin* benefit of the Eastern Soudan 
garrisons till months have passed. It h the state of these 
garrisons which* os has been again and again pointed out, 
m most utterly disgraceful to England. They lie but a few 
hours* march from the shore of the sea. On the left of that 
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eho r© there is an English army of occupation but a day or 
t w6%iie&m off; on the right there is the English garrison 
of still nearer. In front of it tliere pass weekly, daily, 
it taay almost l>o said hourly, English men -of- war, huge 
English troopidiij's, a single one of Which carries almost 
men enough for a relief expedition, English packets and 
merchantmen travelling constantly between the barrack* 
and arsenals of the English army in England. and tho 
barracks and arsenals ot tho English army m India. 


British army is never as strong as it should be; and Lord 
Woiaelky may say .so much without disturbing the 
Secretary of State for Wan or tho Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer, who have heard it all before. 

Believers in tlic merits of short service were, indeed, in 
no small need of such encouragement as Lord WOlseley 
can give them. A few months ago the army was avowedly 
far below its proper strength. The ranks are now better 
filled; but th eit*. are still doubts as to whethei^}^k*flci(mcies 


l?or months past England lms had, and sive has at last I have not been made good by the merest mo os. There 
avowed, full respond it »iflty for Egyptian action, and at any , m , e excellent reasons for believing that such is the case. 


moment during tho last* three months a word from Downing 
Street would have secured the taking of measures, whether 
at Bombay, or ut or at Malta, tho result of which 

would kue been the ccrtuin safely of the garrisons. Tho 
time indicated hy Tewfik Bey, the gallant commander of 
Sinkat, jus tho utmost to winch he could hold out is long 
past, nn»l Baker Dasha, owing to no fault of his own, has 
been hitherto powerless to take steps for his relief. The 
steps which ho has at last taken arc as hazardous as they 
.aro bold, and it will bo due to luck rather than skill if they 
are successful even at Tokkar, while tho painful reports 
lrotu Sinkat show that success there is all but hopeless. 
Yet tho English Ministry, out of prudery, out of parsimony, 
out of pusillanimity, out of tear of some of their own 
supporters, out of sheer reluctance to take act ion, or out of 
indifference to tho result of inaction (there aro motives 
enough lor choice, and wich one? is more discreditable than 
the other), have neglected, and do neglect, to take the easy 


The sudden fall in the number of men enlisted was noto- 
riously due to w hat the Times called u the difficulties placed 
“ in tho way ” of recruiting by Mr. Childers, under the 
“ doubtful influence ” of military advisers. In vulgar Eng- 
lish, this means that Mr. Childers not unnaturally thought 
that, as wo keep our men for a very short time now, we 
should try to get them of a reasonable growth to begin 
with. If tho army scheme of tho day wore only half as 
good as its framers and the Times believe, it ought to tempt 
respectable men of the working class to enlist. Tho conse- 
quences of Mr. Childers's weak surrender to tho sinister 
influence of military advisers have soon shown that it docs 
nothing of the kind. Well-grown men would not ebtno 
forward, and so fjord Hartixoton has had to undo the 
mischief caused hy Mr. Childers's ill-timed wisdom by 
accepting boys again. To tho Times, hut probably to 
nobody else who takes any interest in military affairs, this 
litis liern highly satisfactory. The couutry, if it thinks 


measure*-* to rescue men, of whose* blood, if it be shod, they > about the matter at all. and has not given tho army up as 
themselves will bo surely and unpardonahjy guilty. Very 1 a hopcle^ muddle, will probably be of opinion that it is 
rarely has any Opposition had such a theme to descant* on, very had economy to turn our barracks into hospitals for 

‘ “ ’ ho must be well fed and clothed for throe 
they are tit for work, and who will then 


and the pn*ont Opposition, despite the mechanical majority • wordy lads, who must be well foil and 
ai rayed against it, will he strangely unlucky if it does not j y Mlva ‘ before they are tit for work, a 
make tho dor cant with some effect. Yet the Conservatives 
arc* asked to postpone the exposure of this ciinm of omis- 
sion because it would he “not quite patriotic” to expose 
it. The confusion between patriutism i ml devotion to Mr. 

Gladstone*'? ini elects could not well he rallied further. 


oi:k unrivalled army. 

rpiIlS year’* annuel battalion dinner of the Artists' 1 
jL Vohml eer ( ’orris hr-t S.„: itrday was made part ioulavl y in 1 
torostingby a. sju'erli lV»?m l/Vd NVolseley. The distingue bed i 
General liars seldom givtaj a more remarkable example of tho 
fine tact which controls all J -is dealings with the general 
public and hi < P.u Immordavy chiefs. His ohc'oe of subject 
>vns judicious. Ho might have routined himself to tho 
Volunteers anti given them praise and good advice, and no 
man would have h.id a rigid to complain. Lord Wot.seley, 
however, is w**ll aw;uo that the country is more concerned 
about the army than about the Volunteers, and that 
Ministcts ar * much more likely to have difficulties about 
tho former than tho latter. Therefore he .spoke about 
the army. His method of dealing with tho .subject was no 
loss excellent than his choice, Xo Whig politician on a 
Radical platform could have served l wo masters with a better 
grace.' Tho Adjutant -General had to show tho War Office 
that his principles are sound, but he hml also to be careful not 
to allow his critics a good opportunity of saying that his eyes 
obstinately shut to obvious facts. Lord Wolsei.ky adopted aro 
pi most efficacious method of satisfying the Parliamentary 
element in tlio War Ollier, for which alone the prudent 
soldier is bound to have rutu li regard. Ilo is well aware 
that the one thing necessary for tho scientific soldier, 
according to Secretaries of State for War, is that ho should 
believe in short service. It is not necessary that ho should 
believe in it very much, ile need not strain his ronscionco 
by pretending to bclic\o that it docs all it professes to do ; 
but it is mi art iclo of faith that by short service and at the 
present rate of pay we get a sufficient number of men 
who aro quite good enough to do the work. Therefore 
L0rdW01.sr.LEY praised short sfrviee, and that right heartily, 
llo defended himself against possible critics by a general 
acknowledgment of the painful fact that the army is not 
strong enough. That might, it is true, bo an awkward 
concession under some circumstances. If tho country were 
at all frightened, IjordWoLSBtKv's words might be used with 
_ effect against the Ministry. For the present, however, tho 
country is apparently tolerably cosy in its mind as to tho 
ntdnorical force of the army ; and so Lord Wolself.y may 
. bo sure that his words will pass as 11 professional common- 
.place. It is only decent m a general to hold that the 


be just finish in" their service with tho colours if Ijonl 
Cardwell's plan is honestly carried out. Lord WoI^kley, 
who knows I;ow to seize the psychologies! 1 moment as 
well us any man in Europe, comes forward to soot ho our 
anxieties 011 this pent by proving tliat. the short-service 
syMcm gives us not only men enough, but gives us 
a very superior quality of man. Ilia speech was in the 
m i»i approved style of after-dinner oratoiy on tlio nnuy, 
including oven our veteran French friend, who said tlio 
Biitish infantry was tho best in the world, but that 
fortunately, <fcc. kc . — it is 1, codless to finish so stala a quota- 
tion. His statistics wero also used in tho most approved 
official fashion. u At tho present moment,” said his lord- 
ship, who hud brought his figures in hi# pocket, “of all tho 
men in the army, including the 33,000 who enlisted hist 
“ year, 91 percent, arc over 20 years of ago, and 20 per 
“ cent, are over 30. Fifty-eight per cent, stand 5 feet 
u 7 inclio.-s high, and 83 percent, arc 35 inches round tho 
li chest. Seventy -eight per cent, have more than two years' 
u servic After drawing this imposing pictine, which. -shows 

that in tho British anny there are a hundred and nue men 
in every hundred, Lord Wolseley went on to insist that it 
represents* a much better state of things than obtains iii any 
Continenliil force. To a less hopeful mind these figures do 
not appear particularly encouraging. Lord WoWeley 
doubtless forgot in the hurry of the moment that nothing 
can bo more absurd than a comparison between our anoy 
and that of any Continental Power. All of them count 
their men by thousands to our hundreds. As for 1 tho 
statistics of height and chest measurement, they would bo 
very creditable to a Spanish or Portuguese force, but in 
England they represent a body of small and ill grown men. 
1 1, would be interesting to com pave them with the returns 
for tho navy. If Lord Wolseley expected his jftbofs to he 
accepted by anybody except tho more genial of his hearers 
after dinner, unci a small clique of military journalists on 
Monday morning, ho should have explained how far 
tho results he is so proud of have been obtained 
by throwing the Reserve overboard. How many of 
tho minority of well-grown men who just save tho 
general average from looking absurd have been tempted 
to stay on after they have completed their service With tho 
colours 1 Defenders of the short-service System per- 
sistently overlook the fact that it must do something more 
than keep tho ranks full if it is to fulfil all theeqguge- 
ments made for it by political godfathers and gocfSk *jfars. 
It was to supply a good reserve, to tempt a high miss of 
men, and to raise us aliove the disgrace of seeing our 
military organization thrown into confusion by every petty 
war. There would bo a gross absurdity in asking how far 
these promises have been kept* Tho answer* are only too 
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obvious Five men have turned out failures for every om 
who has gone into the Reserve. The moment a decent 
standard of size and age was fixed by Mr. Guilders, re- 
muting threatened to come to a stop. The War Office is 
calling in the police to save the army. Finally, we could 
not send an Army Corps to Egypt without calling out ten 
thousand men of the Reserve, which was never to be used 
except ix^the honr of great need. 

Reading Srom W olskle y -a speech by the- light of these 
facts, it* is not difficult to decide as to what is the most 
important part of it. It is the ending which contains the 
confession that the army is too weak. Whatever may be 
the merits of short service, it is not tb© less a fact that 
the country gets a very inefficient lighting force for its six- 
teen millions. We have pointed out again and again that 
there is only one possible remedy for this— to wit, better 
pay. The Times is probably right in saying that a return 
to long service is impossible. An historical force can be 
pulled to pieces easily enough, but it cannot so easily bo 
restored. It is, therefore, only tlie more necessary that the 
consequences of short service should l>o loyally accepted. 
That system *taakes it absolutely necessary that the ranks 
should be filled with men who can be rapidly turned into 
efficient soldiers. It is little short of insanity to go on 
taking mere boys, as we could afford to do in times when 
they gav© the country half a lifetime of service ju return 
for their first three years of nursing. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MEETING. 

M R. BRIGHT and Mr. Chamberlain have added nothing 
to the arguments on the Reform Bill controversy. 
Ono of many evil results of the groat increase of platform 
oratory is the exchange of debate for one-sided declamation. 
Parliament is now the only place in which a hearing is 
given to more than one side of a political question. The 
majority of Birmingham Radicals prefer the twentieth or 
thirtieth repetition of Mr. Bright’s well-known speech or 
the bold threats and prophecies of Mr. Chamberlain to 
public discussion; but among thousands of eager partisans 
there must be some intelligent politicians who would be 
anxious to hear the reasons on tho other side with or with- 
out attempts at confutation. In the early part of this 
century, and even down to the time of the Reform Bill, 
contending parties occasionally appealed to the judgment of 
county meetings; and at a later period candidates con- 
fronted each other on tho hustings. With the increase of 
toleration and enlightenment, oral controversy has been 
discontinued because a popular audience would inevitably 
hoot down tho utterance of any unpalatable opinion. 
Orators are no longer checked by tho fear that they may 
be answered, and they seldom or never attempt to confute 
their adversaries. A Birmingham audience will never dis- 
cover that the objections to u wide extension of the 
franchise are founded on reasons which, even if they arc 
insufficient, affect tho foundations of society. That all 
property, all institutions, all personal freedom should depend 
an tb© absolute will of the poorest class in the community 
is a startling paradox. Mr. Chamberlain has more than 
onefc declared that groat social and political changes are 
impending, as the natural consequence of an equal and 
, nprform suffrage. Even a comparatively temperate Liberal 
such as Mr. Childers announces innovations greater than 
: any which have been introduced in two hundred years. 
Mr. Bvrt, a professed representative of the working class, 
speaking on th© day of the Birmingham meeting, recom- 
mends the reduction of tho franchise as an insdrumont 
for depriving hvndownets of a portion of their property. 
It is neither wise nor honest to treat such considerations 
as mere proofs of the perverse and invincible obstinacy 
of the Tory party. Probably half the Liberal majority in 
the House of Commons, and the heads of the Cabinet, 
secretly share the doubts and fears which are ridiculed 
by their uncongenial allies. Tho issue between the two 
parties is now, as formerly, whether the franchise is an 
ultimate and inherent right nr a means for securing good 
govjrament; To some minds universal suffrage seoms 
contrivances for the purpose. 

. 2w|C»1rioht repeated his popular performance, with even 
less <wAotion than usual from the authorised version. Tho 
Wicked Tones opposed" the rapes] of the Com Laws. Mr. 
lOonpis^ jnegotiatexltb© ^french Treaty, which has now dis- 
appear©#* Mr* Bright was always in tho right, and there* 
. tore he cannot now be in tho wrong. It is noj quite 


certain that bis ca refill avoidance of novelty indicated 
entire satisfaction with the forthcoming measure* The Bill 
may possibly have boon at least superficially modified since 
Mr. Bright repudiated tho title of Radical, and declared 
that new changes ought to proceed on, the old lines of th© 
Constitution. If Mr. CiiAnnwRCAiN'R statement is intended 
to. bo taken seriously, Mr. GLAp$r©NE must, at last have 
declared himself in favour of modfexati&’£*u words, if nut 
in the spirit, of tho Bill. The onlyipArt of Mr. Chamber- 
lain's speech which can be regarded as an official revelation, 
may, perhaps, have been merely ironical ; but if he was in 
earnest, the great measure of the Session is after all “ a 
“ modest little Bill/ 1 No on© except Mr. Bright, who 
tenderly, remembers the largo faggot manufactory conducted 
by Mr. Cubdkn and th© rump of tho Corn Law League, is 
likely to remonstrate against the abolition of faggot votes ; 
and, according to Mr. Chamberlain, the Government will 
interfere as little as possible with existing arrangements. 
Ho added? perhaps with a covert sneer at bis veteran col- 
league, that the Government would proceed on the old 
linos of the Constitution. The statement may not be worth 
much, but it contrasted oddly with' th© rest of the speech . 
If th© right of voting on account of property hi to be nomi- 
nally preserved, and at tho same time mod© dependent on. 
the condition of residence, tlu* pretence of adhering to the 
Constitution will be altogether illusory. Mr. Chamberlain 
is probably entitled to repeat tho statement which has often 
been made that the Liberal party within and without tlie 
Cabinet is united. other words, tho dissentients are 
not prepared to resign office or to lose their seats. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan and some other zealous partisans 
wasto thoir energies in protesting against the formation of u 
“ Cave.” The word, which is due to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Bright, represents the conscientious objection of a scrupu- 
lous .section to innovations proposed by the leaders and tho 
majority of their party. There is no probability of any 
similar secession among tlie delegates of the Caucus. As 
Mr. Osborne Morgan truly remarks, not a few inhabitants 
of the Cave of 1866 lost their seats at tho next election. 
Mr. j/OWE himself would not have been a member of the 
House of Commons or of th© Cabinet if the University of 
London had not provided hi hi with an independent seat. 
Under th© new and uniform system, academic constituencies 
may possibly be disfranchised, on the ground of superior in- 
telligence and of comparative exemption from party preju- 
dice. Th© members of a Cave necessarily incur great risk 
in the* discharge of thoir duties. They have forfeited th© 
favour of their own election managers, arid they can 
scarcely roly on tho cordial support of the Opposition, In 
the coining Session tho Literals will vote with as total a 
disregard of the public interest, and in many cases of their 
own private convictions, as Mr. Osborne Morgan or Mv. 
Herbert Gladstone could desire. The little rifia in the 
Radical lute will be easily covered with a coat of tem- 
porary varnish.* Irish supporters of the Government 
will affect to rely on Sir Charles Dilke’s audacious 
asMirance that redistribution will be so manipulated 
in Ireland as not to represent numerical proportion. 
Hcotch members, on the other hand, will 1 ©member that. 
Mr. Gladstone promised thorn ten more seats, with a 
possible addition to bo granted in consideration of their 
remoteness from Ixmdon. If any incipient malcontent 
objects to th© disfranchisement of owners, be will be silenced 
by tho offer of votes to freeholders if only they are, as resident 
household ora, independent of the property qualification. 
A few modest dissentients will attempt in vain to stipulate 
for the protection of minorities. If they attempt a division, 
they will be summarily outvoted, and from that time the) 
will acquiesce in tha decision of the party. 

If differences of opinion as to proposed methods are easih 
smoothed over, it will lx* wholly unnecessary to reconcile tl»< 
conflicting reasons and motives which will induce Libera h 
and Radicals to voto for agy measure which Mr. Gladstone 
proposes. In a humorous story published long ago a set oi 
jovial boon companions apologize to one another for taking 
a dram. One of them takes a glass of brandy becau.-t. 
the day is sultry, and another because ho- has felt tmusualh 
chilly all morning. Only one out of half a do*en confessi- 
that he takes hi$ dram because he likes it. Th© proportion 
of those who like tho coming Reform Bill will perhaps nut 
b© much larger, but there will bo no lack of excuses fo» 
conformity* Mr. Chamberlain avowedly hopes to dis- 
establish the Church, to introduce payment of members, 
and in some indefinite way to mulct tho richer classes, and 
especially the landowners, for the benefit of the poorer. On 
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thc^r girQuncb he supports Household and eventually uni- 
verse!) suffrage and equal- electoral districts. Mr. Forster 
desices ti maintain the Church Establishment, and it may 
be pa^sumed that ho disapproved of all Mr, Cham uerlaIN’S 
revolutionary measures ; but he likes a dram because 
the day is chilly; or, in other word*, he also supports a 
uniform and low franchise and equal, electoral districts. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Chamberlain judges 
more accurately than Ids less violent ally of the future 
consequences of democratic despotism; but many politi- 
cians have, like Mr. For hit. a, accustomed themselves to 
regard the 4 diffusion of electoral power us an ultimate object. 
Mr. Forster himself passed tlm Fallot Bill, which has douo 
more tLun any other. measure to destroy the influence of the 
upper and middle elapses. When the work is completed by 
the impending Fill, ho will pcrhiijps regret the destruction 
or insecurity of the best national institutions. 

The representation of imprests will bo entirely disre- 
garded. Mr. Chamber la tn indeed contends that agricul- 
tural or mining and manufac turing industry will be repre- 
sented in exact proportion to the number of persons 
employed ; but the supposed interests of the workmen 
arc, in mining cases, directly opposed to tlio interests 
of the employer, as in the instance of a strike. 
The Socialists of England demand the expropriation 
of landowners ; the Socialists of Franco and Germany 
pro] > 0*0 to driido all capital amongst themselves. The 
same fallacy is involved in propostl* for distributing re- 
presentation according to a coinpouAd ratio of population 
and of wealth. The votes would be conferred, not on the 
owners of tlie wealth, but on the working population. Mr. 
Gladstone would, perhaps, object to the whole scheme, 
that wealth and cultivation were in themselves disqualifica- 
tions. After tlio last election he described the Conservative 
success in tlm City of London and in Westminster as un- 
important,, because one constituency was the richest in the 
world, and because the other contained the largest proportion 
of resident g belonging to the higher classes The rerognit ion 
bf wealth as a reason for conferring political privileges is 
th© less probable because it would diminish tho propor- 
tionate representation of tho lowest- class of Irish. As Sir 
Cu ARLES Dilre explained, the Government is l>ont <>n 
devising some plan by which the scheme of redistribution is 
to be bo manipulated as to secure Ireland against any 
electoral loss. 

If neither Mr. Unit hit nor Mr. Chamberlain threw any 
direct light on the questions of the franchise and of redis- 
tribution, both of them in their second speeches announced 
their opinions on a more important subject. Mr. Union t 
boldly denounced Mr. Mill’s sophistical theory of th© un- 
earned increment; and Mr. CHamrktilajn professed doctrine* 
which are Rcnrctdv distinguishable from those of Mr. Georoe. 
The scaudalous injustice of confihcating landed property, and 
at the samo time securing to th© owner tho full amount of 
any personalty which be may j*msok>, would be still more 
flagrant than at present if it were likely to be per- 
petrated. Th© capitalist will awn redly share th© fortunes 
of the landlord ; and, indeed, ho is on the Continent tho 
chief object of tho hostility and cupidity of Communist 
agitators of Mr. Chamberlain's school. Mr, Bright de- 
serves full credit for his manly protest ; and it would, 
perhaps, bo unjust to take the opportunity of suggesting 
that th© opponents of popular suffrage long sine© discerned 
the peril which ho now desire* to avert. The active 
Socialist and the veteran Free-trader stand side by side 
oil Birmingham platforms to promote measures which 
cannot pvodne© tho antagonistic consequences of which 
they respectively approve. . 


THE WOKS OF MB. BR ALL AUG II. 

T HE announcement some week or so ago that Mr. 

Bradlaugh was meditating a refutation of Mi. 
George may possibly have suggested to some weak-minded 
but charitable souls faint visions of a Bradlanghian 
Apocutastosis — a return of the junior mender for Nor- 
thampton to orthodoxy and decent views on religion, 
monarchy, population, and other subjects. A relation of tho 
honourable, but as yet unsworn, gentleman has confided to 
tho world that he himself does not despair of such a result, 
and though it is quite possible to, imagine other reasons 
fbr Mr. Bradlauch’s antipathy to Mr. George than 
creditable ones, charity once more pleads for neglect of 
them. Indeed, a good-natured man might on more ac- 


counts than one feet nearly as “ wae 9i for Mr. Bradlacoh 
as Burks was fbr thcr more celebrated x>ersonag© in whom 
Mr. Bradlaugh does not believe.* He is oortairdy a persdn 
of ability, and it must be very terrible for a person, of 
ability to find himself condemned to the . society of the 
Reverend Sn armans and the Reverend IIeadLams, the Doctor 
Avelings, and tho various interesting gaol-birds who are 
from time to time liberated from their congenM sages and 
breakfasted at the excuse of the Secularist faifihttil. He is 
certainly a good man of business, and authority for which it 
is impossible to vouch calls him a whist-player. Surely a 
decent day’s a\ ork in a respectable office, and a comfortable 
rubber Indore dinner, must be more agreeable (to say nothing 
more) than mornings spent in composing and afternoons or 
evenings spent in delivering arrangements in political and 
religions iinovthodoxy to hit tho taste of tho riffraff of 
England. Then there are tho political woes of Mr. 
Bradlalgh. If anybody was eve ? much worse treated by 
his own party (from Mr. Gladstone, who can only spare 
him a quotation from Lucretius and a misquotation from 
Voltaire, to anonynidus Liberal M. IVs who write toLil>eral 
newspapers requesting him to get out of*the way and 
not be a nuisance), that hapless person is unknown to Par- 
liamentary history. Mr. Bradlaugh is a staunch Radical, 
ho is longing to be nt the House of Lords, ho brings 
to Mr. Gladstone a ragged but resolved regiment of out- 
and out reformers, and his party back him up with a 
painful faintness. They vote for him after a fashion, but 
with no heartiness or t. Mr. Labouchere takes him up 
only too obviously bemuse it is fun to Mr. Laih>ucherk to 
do so; Sir Wilfrid Lawson approves of him because the 
great- majority of rational folk do not. But Mr. Bradlaugh 
is a person extremely unlikely to be satisfied with the 
devotion of Mr. LabDuctieuk and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Even if next Monday week a hardy band of Secularists 
were to carry ©If Sir Stafford North cote and leave him 
gagged and hound iu a garret somewhere down by Mil Ibank, 
to got Sir Henry Tiler sent off in a special train with 
orders to tho driver not to stop till he reached the fmtliest 
station on tho line, and in other ways to dispose of th© 
wicked majority, Mr, Bradlaugh would be very little better 
off. A majority can let Mr. Bradlaugh take an oath, hut 
it cannot, or at least it will not-, associate with Mr. 
Bradlaugii on equal terms. Ungrateful people hugging 
tho chains of OhrioLianity, monarchy, and large families, 
what sorrows docs not Mr. Bradlaugii bear for you 1 
This vein of thought may be considered to be sentimental. 
But 1 h© letter above referred to ought to melt th© heart of 
a atone. Who tin 1 brutal Libera 1 member may bo who was 
honoured with Urge type in th© Daily News of Wednes- 
day probably few people know, and cortainly nobody 
cares. If is act has hd to a pathetic remonstrance (which 
occasionally rather winders from tho point) by th© victim 
himself, to an im uncling politico-theological homily by 
Unit eminent divine air. Labouchere, and perhaps to an 
arrangement berAvecn Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Rowland 
Winn, which has since been reported, aiul which ia irre* 
sistibly suggestive of the P.R. If Mr. Labouchere will 
take bis man away, Mr. Winn will take kU man away 
on tho opening day of the Session ; and tho Fancy are 
informed tlmt Monday the nth, at half-post four, is 
th© new fixture. Tins is practically important; and, if th© 
LiWal M.J\ had mryrhing to do with it, ho is to be thanked. 
Mr. IjABouriiLiufs opinion that the Conservatives are “hypo- 
“elites who pretend that they are actuated by religious 
44 motives in subordinating the rights of electors to a vague 
“ them© which 1,:^. nothing in common with Christianity " ia 
not quite so practical. Mr. Labouchere will perhaps oblige 
the compilers of the now English Dictionary with his notions 
of the meaning of the word “ theme’ 1 ; and it is interesting 
to know that ho is im expert on tho question of what has 
and what has not. s-nmithuig in common with Christianity. 
But the..© ai© d- tails. The main point is the extreme and 
brutal frankn. :- with whisla the Liberal M.P, tells the 
elect of No -L impton that he is simply an intolorable 
n u usance, i i o «1> >©* n io«>. Mr. Bradlaugh probably thinks 
(or thought) Uml rii© electors of Northampton returned 
him because Jio v. us Mr. Bradlauoii, from admiration of 
his personality, u^ivoiuentl with his opinions, or SOtfgn&ng 
of that kind. Nothing of; the sort, says the IibenSryf.P. 
The ©lector* of Northampton returned him 44 instead of a 
“ Conservative to aid in passing the County Franchise Bill 
“ mid other like uuMsnrtW 1 It may be observed in passing 
that, if tho electors of Northampton so much os thought 
about the Gunnty Franchise Bill at the election of xSfio, 
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theywere probably the only constituency that did so. But 
that is by the way. What should be, chiefly noticed is that the 
liberal JLP. speaks of Mr. BRAiiLAvr.ii as if he were a kind 
of usefbl but clumsy yofing machine. It was a wicked Tory, 
if we remomber rightly, who expressed, or was represented 
by treacherous opponents as expressing, his willingness to 
©feet the parish Mle or the parish pump if tho parish 
beadle or the parish pump could bo trusted to vote straight. 
Mr. Br^dlaugh, according to the Liberal M.P., held in the 
estimation of Northampton no higher place than this. And 
BO ho, tie Tribune of the People, tho evangelist of the 
future, the patriot, tho reformer, the man with a mission 
against pensions and piety, is told to move on and not 
bother. O these Whigs t these Whigs ! 

It is difficult to say whether after this bad treatment the 
conduct of divers comic papers in representing Mr. 
Brad laugh as a white elephant is likely tn have boon an 
aggravation or a relief to ms KuftViings. But it may be 
modestly suggested that tho caricaturists have got hold of 
the wrong man. ^Unless they mean io draw a parallel 
between Mr. Barnum and Mr. La comic nr, which would be 
distinetty rude, it is not easy to make Jt out. Now (though 
we disclaim all intention of ouiwh <*s drawing it) if any one 
were to draw a parallel lfelweon Tuuug Tainting and Mr. 
Bradlaitjh’s revered leader, there might l»e rmoctliing to 
be. said for it. There are some people who hold that Toung 
Taloung is a venerable, a grand, a holy beast, and some who 
hold very much the contrary, which contrast of opinion 
reproduces itself with regard to Mr. Gladstone. It 
has been hinted that the wbi»e elephant is a very 
dear bargain, and some have .‘aid much the same of 
tho English Prime Minister. Toung Taloung is fond 
of standing on his head in public, and Mr. Oladsionk is 
fond of cutting down trees in the pmvncc of excursionists. 
Tho white elephant has a , suite of seedy and dubious 
priests who perform unclassified services (of song and other- 
wise) in hi« honour; and this also is the case with tho 
member for Midlothian. Toung Taloung’s backers decline 
that there is nobody in the elephant woild like him; so do 
Mr. Gladstone's, w ith the ..omission of the word elephant. 
And though one approaches the climax of the comparison 
with a kind of shudder, it has been hinted that Toung 
Taloung is a Humbug, and —but tho completion of the thing 
is too horrible. Only for the sake of doing justice to .» 
much-injured man by allowing that the pictorial barkings 
of Funny Folks, ami Punch, and the other little comic dogs, 
might bo more suitably addressed in another quarter, could 
the paint l ol have even been suggested. Enough must 
have been said to show that tho process of working 
itself into sympathy with Mr. Bradlaugh is quite 
possible to a mind possessed of imaginativeness and 
sensibility. It is such a new and amiable light in 
which to regard him that tho mind of imaginativeness and 
sensibility cannot bo otherwise than pleased. Tho brutal 
frankness of the Liberal M.P. and the mistaken identity of 
the comic paper white elephant have invested Mr. Braij- 
lav cut, at least the Mr. Dkadlaugh of fancy, with tho 
Dignity of Sorrow, and he is so much more interesting and 
agreeable? in this novel guise, that sense, coming to the aid 
of sensibility, suggests that it would be a thousand pities to 
deprive him of his grievances. A full-fledged member of 
Parliament, frequent at Mr. Gladstone’s councils and con- 
vivial assemblies, potent in debate, capable of being “ run ” 
‘ for tho first Cabinet vacancy, Mr. Brad laugh would cease 
to be interesting, except perhaps to some Liberal M.P.s, 
who would then be us polite to him os they now are candid. 
There are other reasons doubtless tor objecting to his pro- 
motion and extraction from his present limbo, but for tho 
present it is unnecessary to dwell on these. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

T HE periodical attack on the system of Private Bill 
legislation has been resumed in a letter or article com- 
municated to, the Times either by the member who has 
undertaken the conduct of tho movement or by some ally 
who shares his opinions and his speculative mode of dealing 
with statistics. Mr. Cbaig Sellar, though he is an able 
ari. experienced partisan, probably found on entering tho 
of Common* that almost every department of 
agitation was already occupied. That his selection of the 
topic of Private Bill legislation was not suggested by any 
previous knowledge of tho subject was proved by tho wild 
statements contained in his last year’s speech. Some part 


of his materials consisted of tumutheftticatodi go? rip, and his 
figures sometimes reprobated transaction# which hn\ |>e«rrx 
separated by periods of ten, twenty, Qt forty 3 r ftin. The 
writer in tho Timcviu equally iiuBfiettnit to minute ascurncy, 
though his remarks arc professedly founded on PavIiamont,uy 
returns of expenses incurred by railway. and other Companies 
during eleven years. Having quoted/ pBFhaiw.correctly, th», 
returns of various large payments* Mf«* GhaiA Seliau'm 
zealous supporter doubles or treble* thj? total sittn by a bold 
guess thiil tho cod. of Private Bill legislation in the Inst ten 
years is not less than 25.000,000!. “ That thta is not an 

“ excessive estimate may be inferred from the fact’ that tho 
a Corporation of the City of Loudon spent 13,000!. ‘on a 
u single gas Bill, while the ordinary yearly expenditure of 
“ tho Metropolitan Board of* Works <jt\ Parliamentary 
u schemes is 8,000 l. H The lus&tneutiozi&l sum boar# but a 
small proportion to 25,000,000!. The Board of \Voiks re- 
presents a population of nearly fotu! millions, and it con- 
stantly exercises a special privilege which it has acquired of 
having a" loons standi in opposition to any Bill which affects 
the metropolitan district. According to tho careful statis- 
tician who speaks of a term of ten yours, tho returns extend 
from t^ 7 2 to 1882 inclusive; but tho difference between 
ten and eleven naturally appears insignificant in dealing 
with conjectural millions. , . 

The expenditure incurred by promoters And .opponents 
h»H undoubtedly been large, and thirty or forty vents ago it 
was extravagant ; but the result of Parliamentary inquiries 
has been the construe! ion of tho most complete system uf rail- 
ways in tho world and an approximately equitably adjustment 
of the conflicting claims of private property and of public 
expediency. As might be expected, the writer in tho Times 
repeals the cuckoo cry that tho decisions of Committees 
have been inconsistent, and that they seldom admit of being 
anticipated. In other words, judgments on complicated 
issues of fact have been determined by evidence and by 
argument, and neither by caprice nor by tho application 
to different circumstances of one arbitrary rule. The 
complaint that Committees have been hoodwinked by 
counsel ns to the effect of tho Bills, or overpowered by 
specious advocacy, might, if it were urged by an ignorant 
disputant., bo thought to represent the vulgar prejudice 
against the impartiality of judges and tho independent 
advocacy of counsel. Tho High Court of Judicature is 
necessarily exposed to tho specious advocacy by which 
disappointed litigants think that the tribunal is hood- 
winked. Committees are special juries of a very high 
order, with a competent chairman carefully selected to act 
as foreman. Although tho chairmen are sometimes lawyers, 
it is not necessary that they should have professional know- 
ledge, and they have no superiors as impartial and burimws- 
liko arbitrators. Among the number of those who have 
commanded in former times universal respect and confidence 
may be mentioned the present Lord Derby, tho Duke of 
Hicumonj), Sir Hichard CrosS, Mr. Forster, and tho late 
Sir Francis* Golds mid. Those who demand that decisions 
should ho uniform ought in consistency to object to the 
di.scriiu ination exorcised by juries who find in one case for 
tho defendant, in anothor for tho plaintiff with nominal 
damn gas, and in a third for a large amount. 

The assailant of cautious and conscientious inquiry has 
no hesitation in giving a judgment of his own on difficult 
practical questions of which he can know absolutely nothing, 
lie assorts that, but tor the cost of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, ‘‘London and Brighton would long ago have been 
“ connected by more than one lino of railway ; nor would 
w our (the Times) columns periodically teem with the com- 
u plaints of those who groan under the exactions and de- 
u ficioncies of the South-Eastern.” Thoso who understand 
the subject know that it is extremely doubtful whether a 
competing lino to Brighton would be for the public ad- 
vantage; yet it happens that several years ago such a 
scheme was sanctioned by Parliament after a long contest 
in both Houses. Tho lira was not made, nor was it begun, 
lor the simple reason that the capital was not subscribed. 
In other parts of its system the London and Brighton Com- 
pany bos boon compelled to submit to the competition of 
new lines. The writer seems to assume that tho South- 
Eastern is in possession of a monopoly, though the London, 
Chatham, and Dover lines run parallel with it to almost 
its principal stations. If an ill-informed amateur can set tie 
such questions at a moment’s notice, Committees of the two 
Houses may be trusted to arrive at a reasonable decision after 
full inquiry, The statement that “a big Gas or Water 
“ Company is ablo to terrify competitors off the field ” 
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indicates, the Paine imaequaintunce with tho practice and 
condition of such bodies. A. town sufficiently supplied with 
wat^a would he only incommoded by a competing Company ; 
and, in fact, the parties to contests relating to gas and water 
are, in the great majority of cases, Corporations on one side 
and Coinpauies on the other. 

It is absurd to contend that it would bo bettor that 
Parliament should “ lay down once for all the principles on 
44 which given classes of schemes should bo settled than to 
w admit of a perpetual passing of pririfrgitu 9 No principle 
can be applied to questions of public expediency conilictiug 
with vested rights or interest 4 -:. If it is in conformity with 
a principle) that there should be two competing railways 
from 'Jjondon to Dover, no inference can l»e drawn in favour 
of a competing line from Loin Ion to Brighton. If such a 
lino is sanctioned, a third competitor would perhaps de- 
mand the extension of tho same principle. The oonffiebs 
for tho retention or acquisition of water supply iu populous 
dist riots are still more difficult to determine. There is scarcely 
a stream or a square mile of gathering ground iu tho 
billy region between Yorkshire and Lancashire which has 
not been tho subject of contests among municipal bodies, 
Oompanies, and millowners. On tho whole, substantial 
justice Imk beeu done, but only by laborious investigations 
conducted before highly competent tribunals. As tho. 
writer in the Times politely remarks of another cluas of 
topics, disputes for tho possession of water “ form *ulmi- 
u ruble topics for tho bear-garden displays of Parliamentary 
“ counsel. Mr. Austin, Mr. Talbot, and Mr. Hope 
Scott were probably not conscious that their polished, 
subtle, and scliolariiko advocacy could be compared to tho 
amenities of a bear-garden. Any substituted tribunal, 
mile.-ss it is to art in total disregard of justice, must, also 
listen to' counsel, whoso conflicts may be by prejudiced lay- 
men described as performances in a bear-garden. Refer- 
ences in cnees of compensation and in other litigated matters 
are at tended by counsel, who might with equal justice be 
accused of belonging to a bear-garden or hoodwi liking tho 
arbitrator. 

Similar charges have been frequently advanced against 
the system of private legislation during a period beyond 
the memory of tbo oldest practitioner. "Hie fact that | 
no change lms at any time approved itself to tho judg - 1 
ment of either House suggests tho probability that tho 
existing practice js not wholly unsatisfactory. No light is 
thrown on the subject by vague invective which is also 
devoid of originality. It is true that the present time is 
favourable to innovation ; ami it is possible that recent 
alterations of Parliamentary procedure may render members 
less patient of the labour of serving on Oommi * toes. The 
Standing Committees which may perhaps be increased in 
number, will occupy the time of many members ; and by 
custom the members of the Government, lawyers in active 
practice, and to some extent the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, have always been exempt from service. The ma jority 
of the House is still available for Committees, and the 
Chairmen will probably for the most part think their 
arduous duties more important than participation in tho 
work of the Standing Committees. No similar disability 
or inconvenience affects tho House of Lords. Tho writer 
in tho Times expresses an opinion which is popularly 
entertained that tho Committees of the Lords are more 
highly qualified than tho-c of the Commons. No in- 
vidious comparison is contained in the statement that 
thd peers are not overburdened with work, and that young 
and intelligent members of the Tipper House would gladly 
find additional opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
business and of rendering public service. If it is true 
that peers are better fitted for judicial functions than 
the House of Commons, their superiority is likely to in- 
crease. When tlic social standard of tho House of Commons 
is lowered by impending changes, members belonging to a. 
bumbler class will not command the confidence which has 
been reposed in their predecessors. The paid members 
whom Mr. Chamberlain propoifes to introduce into the 
House would be obviously unfit for judicial functions. The 
wholesale corruption of State Legislatures in America 
furnishes a warning against tho control by democratic 
assemblies or their Oomniibto.cs of great pecuniary interests. 
The English system lias not boon cheap, but it has been 
absolutely pure and remarkably efficient. Its critics aro 
ill advised in betraying thar ignorance of its operation, 
and their indifference to considerations of judicial im- 
partiality 


Mil. GGSOHEN AND LORD SALISBURY. 

P ROVERBS are not universally true, and in respect of 
speechmaking it is assuredly not the owe that the 
night is darkest before the dawn. On tho very eve of the 
opening of Parliament the abundance of talk on the part of 
public men is more abundant than ever. They may be 
public men as important as Mr. Ooschen, or public men as 
unimportant as Mr. Arthur Arnold, they may talk solid 
wisdom or pretentious absurdity ; but they talking if their 
mouths were going to bo soiled instead of opened for the 
next seven or eight months. Naturally the speakers of tho 
type of tho member for Salford vastly outnumber the 
speakers of the type of tho member for Ripon. But, putting 
aside the Birmingham demonstration, it is not to be denied 
tliat various utterances of the present week have been 
contributions to the discussion of publio affairs which are 
cor I ji inly not likely to be exceeded in usefulness by the 
more regular contributions made within the walls of the 
Palace of Westminster. Two in esptiMal, tho speech of 
Mr. Goscukn just referred to, and Lord Salisbury’s at 
Hertford, may be singled out for comment without any in- 
justice to some others of merit. 

To read or to listen to Mr. Goschen is at once a pleasure 
and a pain. It reminds tho reader or bearer that the type 
of politician which more than any other has made England’* 
greatness is not extinct among us, but it reminds him like- 
wise that its individual examples arc gotting fewer, and that 
the direct tendency of recent and threatened political 
changes is to mako them fewer still. It is impossible also 
not to see in tho member for Ripon tho faults as well as the 
virtues of tho moderate man. The moderate man lends 
himself to tho proceedings of the immoderate, until they 
begin to startle him —until also it is jn many cases too 
late to leave off lending himself with any uyseful result. 
Almost everything that Mr. Goschen said on Wednesday 
was full of iiolitieul wisdom, except his expression of friend- 
liness towards tho Ministers who aro responsible for the 
imminence of the slate of things which ho dreads and 
protests against. It is impossible to understand Mr. 
Goschesi'h promise to “ abstain from worrying opposition ” 
to a proposal which no rnan knows more certainly and 
which no man lias shown with more convincing force to 
bo mischievous than ho. “ While Con’s champion lives 
‘‘Wrong shall bo resisted: dead, why he forgives,” was 
probably not intended by Mr. Brow vino in a political 
sense; but it makes an excellent political motto. As long 
ns there is one grain of light loft in a politician he should 
show it ; but when he is on one particular point, and, 
metaphorically speaking, “dead,” he may leave off fight- 
ing. The extension of the franchise, which Mr, Goscuen 
sees to ho mischievous, and which he evidently fears 
may prove disastrous, is not yet an accomplished fact ; 
and every one who sees what he sees and fears wlrnt ho 
fears ought to strive to prevent its becoming an accom- 
plished fact by day and by night, by hook and by 
crook, by all moans that are fair hi political war, and by all 
devices that aro possible to political ingenuity. Those who 
make sure of a beating will pretty surely bo beaten ; but 
there is no beating so morally certain in matters political 
that courage and strategy and the chapter of accidents may 
not at least possibly avert it. A little more of this fighting 
temper, combined with his actual clearness of politicfid 
sight, would mako Mr. Goschen a political leader of tho 
first rank. His remarks on tho ignoble Radical trick of 
using the London municipal reform scheme, for which 
country Radicals care nothing, and Londoners, Radical or 
not, still less, os a kind of trap for tho House of Lords ; 
his comments on redistribution ; his explosion of tho absurd 
argument t.lmt finality can be secured by a reckless Reform 
Bill ; and, above all, tho observations on class jealousy 
with which he closed his speech, can hardly bo too 
much praised. The passage Last referred to in particular 
deserves attention, though unfortunately it is to all appear- 
ance spoken too late. Measures iu the past, of most of 
which Mr. Gosouen has been ft supporter, have all but 
established tho domination of one class; and measures in 
the future, which he declines to oppose except with philo- 
sophic calm, propose to establish it completely. The popular 
leaders of I ho pirty to which Mr. Gosciien nomifouEy 
ticlongs lose no opportunity of stirring, feeding, and bloWing 
up tho lire of class jealousy and class greed. And so, after 
all, admirablo as is much in Mr. Goschen'h speoch, correct 
as are many of his views, sound ns are his general political 
sentiments, there is iu tho whole utterance something of 
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that academic dad unpractical air, that refusal to look at 
their own acta in the past, and the consequences of those 
acts in the present, which are the band of a certain 
kind of moderate politicians, Liberal and Connervatiyc 
alike. If we have got into the very unhealthy state in 
which. Mr. Goecuftsr pretty obviously considers us to be, 
whose fault is it? If the State is so unhealthy, how can it 
be right ' to promise not to “ oppose worryingly ” attempts to 
make it iiftili more unhealthy ! These are questions which it 
would Ihj rather difficult for Mr. Goschkn to answer, and 
unluckily ^they present themselves as a kind of running 
commentary all through his speech. 

It is because in Lord Salisbury's s|>eech at Hertford 
there was no undertone of this kind that it may be said to 
have been memo satisfactory, without any reference what- 
ever to the party colour of the two utterances. Both in 
regard to the particular question of the franchise and in 
regard to the general question of the conduct of the 
House of Lords, tlte dialectic advantage on the side of a 
speaker who can show himself to have been consistently 
opposed to extensions of the franchise, and to have a 
clear conception of the position of the Peers, is im- 
mense. Mr. Goscu&n, indeed, is on this latter point 
perfectly sound. The matter could hardly be put more 
clearly or more fairly than he put it at Kipon. If England 
has come to the conclusion that a Second Chamber is 
undesirable, or that (in defiance of universal experience) a 
really efficient Second Chamber can be got together on the 
elective system, let England say so. But to quarrel with a 
Second Chamber for doing the work for which Second 
Chambers exist is at once unfair aud idiotic. Thus far, 
except that he put it in more measured language, 
Mr. Cosciien himself went at Kipon, and there is nothing 
in his language there which is inconsistent — there is much 
that is consistent with the further step taken by Lord 
Salisbury, the step of saying that it is within the provinco 
of a Hocond Chamber to demand that, when iirq*ortant 
changes in the Constitution are made in a Parliament 
tend mg towards its end, the mind of the country shall bo 
consulted on the subject. The position that this is a strictly 
constit ut ional doctrine it w ould be hardy even for Radicals to 
attack directly, and they accordingly attempt to turn it by 
accusing the Peers of demanding a plebiscite. One is a little 
reminded of Air. Carlyle's “’And what if it wero pot* 
u theism, if it lx* true l '* But as a matter of fact it is not 
pot-theism. A plebiscite is a vote en manse, in which a single 
question only can be answered “ yes” or “no.” A now election 
is the constitutional and regular method of ascertaining the 
temper of the nation as to the general conduct of its affairs. 
No one probably would say that it would bo constitutional 
in the House of Lords to force ft dissolution in the first or 
tho second, or even the third, Session of a Parliament, unless 
there were soino extraordinary manifestation of popular 
feeling or the case were one of unprecedented urgency. But 
when a Parliament (as tins Fadjament will have done by 
the time any Franchise Bill can be sent up) has all but 
reached its grand climacteric, it is not only tho right- 
hut the duty of tho constitutional authority (which is 
in this case tho Upper House) to consider whether the 
elected part of it may or may not be taken to repre- 
sent the will of the electors, and the decision can only be 
taken by the* means provided by tho Constitution. It 
is ludicrous to speak of a reference to tho people as 
being contempt of tho people; absurd to represent the 
application for a fresh mandate as a proof of insubordi- 
nation. Indeed there underlies all Radical argument on 
the subject a tacit confession of one main danger of 
democracy. According to those who exclaim beforehand at 
tho supposed action of the Lords, the House of Commons 
is not representative but sovereign, not intermediate but 
plenipotentiary, not a means to an end, but an end in itself. 
That is not the doctrine of the English Constitution. And, 
despite ready-made Caucus resolutions, bolstered up by 
deputations of the kind that waited on Mr. Gladstone on 
Thursday*— deputations consisting of*the resolution makers 
in a fresh capacity, like the supers of a theatre — there is 
fortunately no sign that it is the opinion of the English 
people. 

t ■ “ ~ 

ANIMALS ABROAD. 

I N an interesting little pamphlet now before ns, Mrs. 

^ Burton gives an account of her efforts to protect 
animals from ill-treatment in the town of Trieste. In few 
countries is the law for the protection of animate so stria- 

Y 


gent os in England, and in few is public opinion so Btrongly 
On the* side of the law. The Englishman, as a rule, is 
merciful to bis beast ; partly, no doubt, because it pays to 
be so, but partly also because tho form of brutality which 
the contrary implies is . repugnant to bra character. Even 
Bill Sikes was kinder to his dog than to his follow 
creatures ; and probably few of Jho xougha who combine to 
beat and kick an inoffensive persost ln the streets would 
find an equal enjoyment in torturing a dumb animal. 
Enough, however, of the latter ’form of barbarity exists 
among us to render tho penalties to which it is subjected 
in the highest degree desirable. But it is curious that in 
countries where the intercourse of human beings one with 
another is gent^pr, kindlier, and more polished than among 
ourselves, and whero what is called in England only horse- 
play would bo looked upon as mere brutal savagery, a hard- 
ness of heart should exist with regard to tho sufferings of 
animals which seems to us incredible. We are satisfied 
that, though tho inhabitants of this country do not enjoy 
us much happiness as belongs to nations of a sunnier 
temperament, the animals which they keep are much 
1 nippier. Moved by the animal suffering which she wit- 
nessed in Trieste, Mrs. Burton bos formed a Society 
for its alleviation. Looking down tho list of ^those who 
have contributed to it, we notice that nearly every 
name is English. There is nothing to be Surprised 
at in this. Apart from the fart that Englishmen arc 
accustomed to give their money freely to voluntary Socie- 
ties of this kind, while foreigners are not, there remains 
the fact that, to the foreign eye, this form of missionary 
enterprise wears an air of meddlesomeness. English resi- 
dents abroad are so much in tho lmbit of preaching out of 
season to those among whom they live that, when they 
happen to preach in season, their exhortations arc apt to be 
resented. A foreigner who has just been baited by a Salva- 
tionist or a rigid Sabbatarian is not iu a mood to receive 
with meekness from English lips tho assertion, true though 
it may be, that ho misuses tho dumb cre&tuves who serve 
him. And the more pertinaciously wo labour to convert 
him to our views, the more inclined ho becomes to tell uh 
to inind our own business. 

Tho good that tho labours of such Societies as this do is* 
that they may induce tho people of foreign, countries them- 
selves to take up the work. It is then only that it becomes 
really effective. There are instances given in this pamphlet-, 
}>oth horrible and comic, which show that there is much 
in need of amendment in Trieste. The mere fort of 
sensational cases of cruelty occurring is not a reason why 
any special Society should be founded to counteract them. 
Sensational coses of cruelty occur everywhere and can 
never bo altogether put a stop to. But whore cruelty n» 
habitual, and is not frit to bo cruelty, but in freely con- 
doned by public opinion, there i« nothing but the projm- 
gundism of individuals which can prepare the way ioj 
better things. There was a time in England when a 
pro] xml to prohibit cock-fighting or boar baiting won hi 
have provoked as much derision as the proposal to pro- 
hibit fishing would now. Public opinion, however, has, 
through the agency of zealous individuals, been led to sc:* 
that in the use that we make of tho lower animals 
there aro limits which ought to lx> observed. That these 
limits are not recognized with sufficient clearness is shown 
by the folly which is sometimes bilked on the subject 
of vivisection j but that they exist aud should not be 
transgressed is what no decent person would now deny. 
Tho general recognition of this truth is of recent origin 
among ourselves. But elsewhere it scorns often not to be. 
recognized at all. There is no case more in point than that 
of horses. A horse can be maltreate^, it is true, in private : 
but the incitements to maltreatment chiefly occur in public ; 
and as the horse is kept for outdoor use, the evidences of 
maltreatment become clear to nil tho world. Any one w ho 
crosses the Alps from Switzerland to Italy can see in the 
condition of the horses on both sides dear proof of the 
different way in which the Swiss and the Italian regards 
his beast. For ten fut and well-kept horses on the north 
side he will only find one on the south. Yet in all the 
little mutual offices of human life the Italian, rich and 
poor, is kindlier and pleasanter than the Swiss. At Trieste, 
as Mrs. Burton observes, most of tho cases which come 
under the notice of tho Socioty are cases of habitual, hut 
not remarkable, cruelty; but others of a more fiwgmnfc 
kind are also reported. Thus, within an hour’s distance 
of Trieste, wo road of a rich turmer 41 who buys up half* 
“ dying horses for a couple of florins, works and starves 
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“ them, and in winter turns them out in the cutting wind 
u and Snow to posture on nothing." Another case, or 
rather habit, for which the police and the public are 
dearly responsible is told as follows. There appears to 
bo in Trieste an official known as the Schindtr. This 
gentleman drives round the city every day with two 
or three companions in a cart, armed with a lasso made 
Of trnpple iron wire. When a dog is seen without a 
muzzle on, the lasso is deftly thrown round his neck, and he 
ift hoisted into tbo cart ‘with the risk of strangulation and 
the certain t-y of acute pain. At the ond of forty-eight hours, 
if the master h.-is not claimed the dog and paid the fine, 
the valuable dogs are sold and tho rest are killed. Things 
are certainly hotter managed at tho Bogs’ Jlome at Batter- 
sea. It seems that Mrs. Burton arranges that for these 
forty-eight hours tho dogs have proper food. A curious in- 
stance, lx>th painful and ridiculous, is quoted OvS showing tho 
way in which tho sjstom works. One evening, at nine 
o’clock, the cart of the Schinder passed tho barracks. The 
regimental dog happened to l>e outside and was lassoed by 
the occupants of the cart. But a regimen hi l dog is not 
as other dogs. It is as much a point of honour to 
defend him us to defend the colours or the colonel. The 
Koldieis rushed out; but their zeal outran their discre- 
tion, and, while the Sdtindn' had the poor brute by tho 
head with his lasso of iron-wiro, tho soldiers had him by the 
fi-ct with their hands. In the struggle the unhappy creature 
Mas pulled in pieces, it is satisfactory to right feelings to 
learn that “ somebody,' 1 at least, is to be punished : and it 
may be hoped that a coho which must have l>een locally so 
conspicuous may load to tlic abolition of a brutal and absurd 
system of torture. 

Trieste is a half- Italian city; hut in Italy itself l>oth the 
cruelties to animals and tho protests against these cruelties 
have been of late often brought before public notice. It is 
strange and ludicrous to see the sympathy which the Italian, 
naturally the reverse of brutal, will even extend to tho 
creature whom he tortures. At the gator, of Florence tho 
following scene might he often witnessed. As the baskets 
of fowls were brought in from the country tho bird* wove there 
and then, as usual, subjected to the municipal tax. This incon- 
venience, it is true, fell on their owners; but another, of a 
very differ out kind, fell on themselves. They were taken, 
one by one, out' of their luskots, their mouths were forced 
open, a funnel was inserted into their throats, and hot 
water was poured into them. The bystander who might 
ask the reason of this singular performance was told that it 
rendered the flesh of the birds more sweet and more tender. 
The quant ity of water injected into them, it may Ikj added, also 
made them scorn plumper and weigh heavier in tho market, 
where I hey wore, before all the public, first feathered and 
then killed. The perpetrators of these cruelties would, in 
tho very act of torture, sympathetically exclaim * k Puvoro 
u l*estie ! ” to which the spectators would, with equal 
tenderness of heart., rejoin “ Povero bestie ! ” It was in 
Florence, wo believe, that the first association for the pro- 
tection of animals was formed, mainly, if wo are not mis- 
taken, through tho means of English and American resi- 
dents. Other associations of tho sauio kind have been 
formed elsewhere. They are now largely composed of 
Italians, nud enjoy the .special favour of the QtT.EN, who is 
undoubtedly tho most popular pciv-onnge in tho country, 
nud whose influence may si^ve to make the protection of 
animals fashionable. 


FRANCE. 

S INCE the operations of Admiral Courbet in Tun quin 
were suspended a few weeks ago, for nemo reason 
which has not yet been given to the world, the politics of 
Prance havi sunk into a state of most promising dulncss. 
JVt. Ferry has his hands very feill of work, mckT adminis- 
trative questions of no small importance are being de- 
bated. These things, however, are very tame in com- 
parison with the issues which havo occupied tho atten- 
tion of his predecessors for much thl better part of a 
century. There has never until quite recently been a 
time when a more or less open fight bus' not been 
goiug on over the form of government. Whether or not 
the .Republic is destined to eudure, it is certainly safe 
for the present, if only for tho sufficient reason that 
there is nobody to upset it. M. Ferry has scarcely even a 
possible rival for tbo past of Prime Minister. Even the 
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develop dangerous complications a few months ago, have 
been smoothed down to a condition of at least superficial 
quiet. M. Paul Jtefc? may take advantage of Ids freedom 
from responsibility to indulge in noisy patriotism at 
Chateaudun ; but the paper war with Germany has 
been a paper w ar and nothing more. His ffpeqch will 
probably produco the usual crop of angry articles in 
Gorman newspapers > but Prince Bismarck, though he 
thinks it '.veil to remind France of certain painfcfi facts at 
frequent intervals, maybe trusted to estimate this eloquence 
at its proper value. The wonderful flourish of trumpets 
which the Parisian press indulged in almost daily over 
M. Ferry’s spirited policy has been quieted in the most sur- 
prising manner. From the moment when the capture of 
Sontny had shown that the French fighting power in 
Touquin was strong enough to punish all attempts to opposo 
it, tho Republic 1ms apparently mado tip its mind that the 
time has come lbr concluding some such arrangement as 
China will be ready to accept. It is not likely that the 
Chinese Government will prove very impracticable if once 
it is thoroughly convinced that it has to deal with an 
enemy who can and will fight vigorously. 

In this political backwater tho attention of M. Ferry’s 
Ministry has been culled to tho condition of France question. 
Under ordinary circumstances no more dangerous subject of 
deVito could be started for any French Government, and 
iwrlicultti-ly for a Republic. It is not, however, by any 
means improbable that M. Ferry’s Ministry may come out 
of the discussion stronger than ever. His numerous 
assailants seoui likely to discover that they are so far from 
having gained anything by trying to make capital out of 
the distress of the country, that they have given him 
another opportunity of proving to the peasants and tho 
bourgeoisie that ho is tho only statesman in France 
capable of offering an effective resistance to tho Radical 
parties. The longer the debate on M. Langlols’s 
motion lasts — and it has gone on for almost a fort- 
night' -the clearer docs it become that tho question was 
opened by tho Opposition for purely party reasons, and 
is being conducted in the most captious spirit. French 
agriculture lias b vn in no very flourishing condition for 
some years, ami there is very real distress in some of the 
towns. It is especially severe in Paris, where it is most 
dangerous. If tho various leaders of the Opposition, from 
M. CLfsMENCEAU to M. Paul viz Cassaonac, had confined 
themselves, or had boon Allowed to confine themselves, to 
the general statement, that all this tumble was due to tho 
unrcpuhlicun character of tho Republic, or to tho mere 
existence of that form of government according to their 
point of view, they might have succeeded in discredit- 
ing M, Ferry’s Ministry. Frenchmen have always a 
tendency to think that a Minister who cannot make busi- 
ness flourish is unworthy of the confidence of an industrious 
country. The untimely zeal of M. Lanuloin has made tho 
easy course of carping impossible for tho Oppositions. He 
has called upon the Government to show' .cause why tho 
workmen of Paris should not l>e in the receipt of regular 
wages ; and so tho whole question has had to be threshed 
out in a prolonged and apparently aimless discussion. M. 
Lang lois could scarcely have done M. Ferry a bettor 
service. When once the matter was brought to this test, it 
became obvious that his critics had no effectual remedy to 
offer, and that such remedies as they did propose are much 
worse than the disease. It was a comparatively minor 
advantage that M. Ferry was able to show that his 
Ministry was not responsible for tbe phylloxera or for the 
inevitable consequences of over-speculation in the building 
trade of Paris. Ah much as tlwfc was obvious to the mino- 
rity who take tho trouble of considering tho facts of the 
case with any degroo of impartiality. The great advantage 
which tbe debate has had for him is that it has served to 
drive this truth into the heads of the large majority, whjkrh 
can realize nothing but What is forced in os with a nail and a 
mallet. One after another tho spokostnen of the Opposition 
have got. up and proved to demonstration that their only 
complaint against M. Fbkby w that lie governs a Republic 
which they cannot upset or else make as Radical an they 
would like. The Royalists point out that tilings were 
never os bad as this under Louis Philippe, or whrffc is 
still worse for their own cause, they insist that Fro nee 
would again flow with milk and honey if it would only 
return to sound Catholic principles. Iii the course of their 
arguments they have contrived to show that they' are still 
widely divided among themselves. The Bonapartists have 
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peculiar style. The workman of Paris, $n whose heluUf the 
whole question was started^ were not 4ikely-to be very grate- 
ful for help of this kind* but the arguments of their own men 
have done them even less good. The Radical speakers of 
various^ shades of red who have liad their say on the sub- 
ject have one and all proposed remedial which are not only 
particularly likely to terrify the peasants and middle class, 
but haveiheen already tried, and have failed. From M. 
Bin ALOV, the workman’s (candidate, who amused the Chamber 
by haranguing as if he was in a club, to M. Ulemenceau, 
who talked empty commonplace, they have all either said 
nothing to the point or have given France fair warning that 
they aim at carrying out just such a policy as ruined the 
.Republic of 1848. 

Pitted against adversaries of this sort, M. Ferry should 
be sure of an easy victory. His version * of tho Republic 
may not bo a very noble form of government. Ho has in- 
herited the reckless financial policy of M. he Fkeycinet, 
and has not boon energetic in correcting it ; but he does 
givo the country a tolerable administration. The distress 
on wliicli the Opposition dwell so much can bo shown to 
have been grossly exaggerated as regards the provinces; 
and in Paris, where it is very real, it is the manifest result 
of the folly of builders who have invested an immense 
capital in building hundreds of costly houses for w hich they 
can find no tenants. If he is upset, there is nobody to take 
his place — nobody, that is to say, whom the great mass of 
Frenchmen are prepared to accept. Tho Royalists are 
avowedly waiting till the nation comes to its senses— an 
attitude whioh a majority of Frenchmen appear to con- 


with comfort. When Sir 8t afford comes homo from tho 
House and refreshes himself witlj tho Knights or the 
Cloud * and perhaps is reminded of certain opponents 
or allies by Cleon and the iSausage-fiteHer, ho is diverting 
himself in a way never likely to bo common. The great 
Mr. Cobden can novel* have enjoyed this recreation, or ho 
would have abstained fitmi his tumour remark, recalled by 
Sir Stafford Northcotjs, on the ‘homparativo merits of 
the Times an<i a all the works of Toocydides.* 1 
The IjOud Mayor, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Spai-ioup 
Northcote appear to b»*. the. chief Grecians of modern 
polities. In Scotland, no less than in England, the study 
of the classics needs all the help Sir Stafford Northcoye 
can give it. The intelligent public, North and South, is 
wakening to the truth that Greek is of little use in dealing 
with French bagmen or German waiters. To the corollary 
that Greek should bo disendowed it is but a short step. 
ts How much should we lose,” said the new Ford Rector, 
44 of the pleasure and advantage with which we read the 
11 poetry of our own land and of other countries if wo had 
44 not at hand, or in our minds, the poetry of early ages 
41 from which it has boen so largely borrowed, or by winch, 
44 at all event??, it has l*een so largely inspired." Perfectly 
true, but not a good argument with a reforming Edinburgh 
Ruillio, who thinks Burns (as the Philistine in Theocritus 
thought Homer) poet enough for all the world, and all other 
bards superfluous. It is the custom ti*r tho Lord Rector to 
offer n prize to l>e competed for by tho students, and Bir Stafford 
North cote might have devoted his gift to the encourage- 
ment of classical studies. But he preferred to aid and abot 


not only divided against themselves, but are led by a 
species of political Squires of Alsatia. The Radical Oppo- 
sition has nothing to offer beyond condemned nostrums 
and Socialist experiment# which Franco is the last country 
in Europe to tiy. M. Ferry offers the country a Re- 
publican Government such as the great majority of middle- 
(-lass Frenchmen can appreciate, it bus not a very high 
ideal. It has a decidedly mean envy of every kind of 
personal and social superiority. Its foreign policy is 
avowedly inspired by principles which are both timid and 
selfish, its financial policy iri to a grout extent a politique d;> 
pour ho ire for the constituencies ; but it is towards such a 
Government as this that France has berm tending ever since 
the Revolution, and if M. Ferry plays his cards with ordi- 
nary discretion, he may feel reasonably confident of ruling 
for some years over an industrious dead level. A very high- 
minded statesman would scarcely be co 11 tent with so little ; 
but Europe has, perhaps, no cause to complain. 


wider little else than impertinent. The Bon a par tints are j historical pursuits. No doubt he was well advised. Tho 

University of Edinburgh bus lately product a few students 
of really wonderful proficiency in Greek and Latin scholar- 
ship. But, by tho nature of things, these scholars must be 
few, and an historical prize will bring together a much 
larger “ field," and encourage a wider emulation. As Sir 
Stafford Nouthcote went on to praise the study of original 
documents in history, and to defend Alexander the Great, 
by tho evidence of Demosthenes, against assailants like 
Mr. Palo rave, perhaps ho moans his prize to encourage 
ancient history '* rather tlian tho modern history into 
which party spirit, more or less, must always enter. 

Sir Stafford N ortiicott, according to Mr. Chamberlain, 
is a pleasing example of that moderation in party spirit , 
of which .Air. Chamberlain himself sets so singular an 
example. Sir Stafford told his young friends that he would 
rather see a trifling exaggeration of party spirit among them 
than an entire absence of interest in politics. Tho truth 
is that every one who cares for polities at all is a party 
man. *• Every little infaut wot is born alive is a little 
“ Liberal or a Conservative/' says a poet, whom we quote 
from memory, almost ns artless as tho minstrel lately 
quoted by Sir John Astlf.y. Sir Stafford Northcote's 
constituents, though Scotch, are by a big majority Conser- 
vatives, &s they proved by electing him. Whether or not 
they will take his advice about moderating their party spirit 
we do not know. Tho Literal peers and Liberal orator s, 
being “ in/' are all in favour, at present, of sweet reason- 
ableness in discussing the character of opponents. Four 
years ago the Liberals were “out./* and tho reasonable- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamber tain, Sir William 
IIarcourt, and Mr. Bright «vas less sweet than’ might 
have been desired. Tho leaders of both parties are precisely 
like cricketers who want to “ no-ball " throwing when they 
are at the wicket, and who threw as hard as they can, 
and at all parts of the batter's body, as soon tvs they 
are in tho field. How often has Mi*. Bright stigma- 
tired the Tories in general by the pretty popular narno 
which has a prominent place in the polemics of tho slum 
and the discussions of the cab stand ! Was it ^Liberal or 
a Tory disputant who habitually brought tho word “ cou- 
“ victs ”■ into bis argument 1 Was it a Liberal journal 
which declared that a certain Tory statesman was u stained 
“ with blood and smirched with lusts.” And is tho game 
periodical now vastly shocked by Tory license of language 1 
Oh ! parable of the kettle and the pot, when will poli- 
ticians take thy mild wisdom to thoir hearts ? Perhaps tins 
students who elected Sir Stafford NoRrmwfi read thn 
local Liberal print, the Scotsman. If they do, what a 
Rabelaisian library of political proprieties they may collect 
from its refined columns. Take a recent effusion on lined 
Randolph Churchill, a statesman for whose works mid 
ways we have never expressed a high estoeai. D>rd 
Randolph recently said that Mr. Chamberlain whs not 
a very consistent (Kittson. Ho declaimed against persons 


SIR STAFFORD NORTH COTE ON EVERYTHING. 

A FTER lecturing, with great acceptation, on Nothing, 
Sir Stafford Northcote has addressed tho students 
of Edinburgh University on Everything. Hu talked to his 
young constituents, as be&imself said, “ in a friendly and 
u desultory way/* Some Lord Rectors would weary their 
flocks with solemn disquisitions on Education. Some would 
preach them a sermon more appropriate to tho College 
chapel, if the College happens to have a chapel. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote preferred to show a lively example of tho 
pleasure which a man gets out of study. Like the founders 
of the old Universities whom he described, the new Loud 
Rector had a touch at omne scibik. Ho did not quote 
Borns, or at least he did not quote him so much as an 
English speaker usually does when he addresses a Scotch 
audience. But he spoke of Aristotle, Aristophanes, 
Alexander the Great, Sir Alexander Grant, Dante, the 
Comphynt of Scotland , Virc.il, (Edipu* of Colonos } the 
Sage Chilon (not to be confounded with the Cap- 
tive of Chilian), . W banstyo utu, Horace, Alcixuades, 
Lycidas, u the Thyrsis of Theocritus/* Roger Bacon, 
Dr. Monro, Thucydides, and, if he had only thrown in 
Montezuma and Sakya Muni, wo might almost have been 
reminded of tins omniscience of the Daily Telegraph, How- 
overall Sir Stafford NorthcoteVj great names came 
naturally into iheir places, and decorated a friendly bilk 
which, on the whole, was a panegyric of liberal studies. 
The Lord Rector may or may not have been aware of it, 
but it iff true that only a small minority of his under- 
graduate audience fo ever likely to share his pleasure in 
radiftg Aristophanes. The moss of the students at no 
University acquires tho power of studying Abibtoflanes 
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who neither toil nor spin, and then ho allied hiio^elf 
with ft young nobleman whoso lack of industry and whose 
Hove of the dramatic art- unfitted him, Lord IUndolfii 
thought, to ho the companion of Mr. Chamberlain, 
that austere toiler. Wo are not at all inclined to do 
fend the language (which partook of the naturo of slang) 
in which Loul* llAMH'Lrri exposed the inconsistencies of 
Mr. Oija mbkiuj mx. 1 L‘ also hinted that Mr. Gladstone 
was not unacquainted itH the arts of Mr. Crvmkles. 
“ Who puis those things Jn tho papers, J can’t think/’ said 
Mr. Ciu'MMLrs, when he was made the subject of what 
is technically known ms “a friendly par.” Certainly Mr. 
Gladstone gets a great many “friendly pars,” pairs of 
trousers, walking-sticks, axes (presented in one case by an 
excited person from Birmingham), and similar testimonials. 
News of these tilings, and of sill that Mr. Gladstone does, 
appears in the papers. Wo can’t think who puts in those 
things any more than Mr. Culmmle*. Moreover, Mr. 
Gladstone i« not alone in having all Ids dee* Is and sayings 
proclaimed on the house-top. The movements of poets, 
professors, actors, arc chronicled almost enthusiastically in 
prints devoted to these* distinguished men, and so, not long 
ago, were the remarks and performances of Mr. Ohcaii 
Wilde. All ihL is part of the modern system of adver- 
tisement, and Lord Randolph dared to apply the general 
truth to the particular oaso of the Premier. Now if one 
wants to rebuke the language of ill-temper, flippancy, 
violence, one fhonld io t an example of hotter style and 
taste. Here is bow tho Scotsman set about replying to 
Lord Ran nnr.ru Chuuciiill; wo merely extract the plums 
from the liaggL : — 

Carefully-prepared Mttekguarriium, 
iSlmmeful mi •■f.tfttuuiint.i, 

Absolute lal’clUHids, 

(iio*H per'onalittf*, 

Malignant ]i taller, 

Wtwhni wm‘U, 

Savin- flie thiug* tliat are not, 

Yitat oi lampoons, 

V'ul^ui libeller* 

Vilr-st f.il*‘hontK 
Ba» » -t no u*at ion*. 

And the Scot twin ends by calling its victim a “ fellow ” in 
the sense wliich nearly caused bloodshed Ik: tween Mr. 
Tupman mid hi.-> revered leader, and by mouthing alvjnt 
“ horse -whipping.” it not clear that the youth of 
Edinburgh have here a very bad example before their 
eyes'? Will they not be apt to associate political discus- 
sion with the style of the intoxicated New haven fisher- 
woman) Obviously the young men require the example 
of Hir Htaepokd Noltkijutk's urbanity and courtesy . it 
ia so easy to make things uncomfort: i bio fv>r an opponent 
without calling him a “ black guard/ ” a 14 liar,” a “wretch,” 
a 44 malignant lily Her/’ and so forth. No one is much 
harmed by UiL ] m !;■•>! ill iic stylo of invective — a style 
peculiarly out. of plan- v.lmn an enemy is being reproached 
with rudciVFs and violence. 


FHil Iib-SKATING. 

I T is scarcely more than hiiliVi-cenhirv runre figure-skating 
bec ame an art in Kngli'r/l. Tho earliest of ilie dubn devoted 
tD it was formed in 1830; and although be! ore that timo there 
were a few men, at the Buhlr-iticri and elsewhere, who could 
flkntc grace! ullv and well, still tlie hirurcH they cut were mo.-tly 
crude and •myu'.av ; and c»:' 0 .Retried movements, in which more 
than two men o-nild join, th* v luul only the most, vague and im- 
perfect idea. r l he crumped “8V 1 mid ut unit'd “fu” ami other 
poor little figures which I bey laboriously aremuj dished on long- 
toed, fUt-hladed skates, mTcbardly more iU a si‘rv trig m bo callud 
the products of mi art than the wood-stains on .m ancient Briton 
would be entitled to the iimrns of artistic paintings. Rut since 
1830, when# The Sharing Cli.b” first pilched its tent on the 
banks of the Serpentine, the craft and mystery of skating Inis 
been developed with amazing rapidfly. Originating in England, it 
hprend very quickly to Edinburgh, and soon afterwards to Canada, 
whence it has much more slowly found its way to tho United States. 
Tho chief impediment/ which has retarded our home skater* in the 
lack of that most important accessory, the ko upon which to sluile. 
For a quarter of a century past the average of skating winters has 
been about one ia five. The Northern counties are a little bettor 
off in this respect than London; but, as compared with any 
country having the same longitude, Groat Britain and Ireland are 
absurdly handicapped, and enjoy not more than one day’s skating 
for every eight or ten of the Germans, Russians, and American*. 
Attempts of -various kinds have been made to remove' these 
grievous disadvantages and put our skaters more on a level with 
tfiafr rivals in other lands. The most notable of them was, of 
jbqtixee, tho introduction of roller-skates, which for a time were 


thought likely to do away with the necessity far ice. But expe- 
I rience has shown that this sort of skating is not capable of 
the same high development as tho other, and that it is like* 
whse wanting in that vivacity and ease of motion which is one 
of the chief charms of the art. The beat men have not taken 
kindly to the new practice, and have not found that it assists them 
much, though it does to some extent, towards excellence on the 
ice. A much more successful and promising expedient, is the 
formation of rinks made of real ice artificially produgM. There 
is one of these rinks, as we believe, still hi existeni&at South- 
port; and it ia largely frequented by the more ambitious and 
energetic English skaters, many of whom have by means of tbelr 
practice there far eclipoed their equals of 1880, who took no such 
pains during the last two years. Still it is only men who have a 
good deal of leisure and spare money who can |jo to Southport on 
such an errand. What is wanted is that a similar rink should^ be 
started in London ; and it would not bo a bad mode of employing 
the largo surplus funds of “ the Skating Club” to devote them to 
originating or promoting a plan of this kind. 

I*i spite of all the disadvantages which have thus interfered 
with skating in England, it must be admitted that the art baa 
within tho last hull -century made extraordinary progress. We 
shall see presently that, in the opinion of many good judges, some 
of tho Loudon skaters can hold their own even with the cracks of 
tho Canadian and American rinks. On those rare occasions when 
tho English ponds and rivers are frozen hard, the people both 
great and small rubli to tho ice with a zeal that nothing 
swrus to subdue. The most hard-worked business-men are seen 
with their skates on at sunrise; and while they are at it, they 
lose no time in idling or fooling about, but grind away at their 
figures with all the serious earnestness of students who are 
solving an astronomical problem or composing an epic poem. 
The science of skating has, moreover, quite lately been de- 
veloped iu a masterly and almost perfect manner. It is now 
just nineteen years since <m ^article appeared in this Review 
suggesting the idea of reducing to a set code tho rule* of elegant 
skating, and describing on paper the figures meat admired in 
this country. There was, indeed, at that time a book on the 
subject, written by a Scotch skater of high merit ; but it is no 
discredit to him to snv that this first attempt was incom- 
plete, and in many respects harmonized badly with the accepted 
views of the English clubs. Our hint was, however, not long in 
producing its etlect. I11 1 869 appeared tho first edition of what 
is now the standard work un figure-skating, edited with immense 
care and complete success by two of the oldest and most accom- 
plished members of the Loudon Club. The work has since been 
re-edited with large additions, embodying many of the results 
achieved iu the winter «»f 1S70-1 in the way of new figures ; and 
it may now be affirmed that the theory of artistic skating lies 
clearly defined, and needs only to be practically worked out by 
those who aspire to excellence iu it. Two magnificent skating 
winters have since been enjoyed in England; but all that they 
have done is to confirm the views adopted by the editors of this 
| book, and to show that, ns tho) wiid, the leading principles, once 
understood, arc capable of indoiinito extension in the way of 
practical results. It would be hopeless to attempt any detailed 
explanation of the figures now established as favourites amongst 
English clubs ; but an idea may be very easily formed of their 
variety and difficulty. The four leading movements — forward 
and backward, or. tho outside aud inside edge — are combined 
most naturally in one of two ways ; either by means of a 
44 three/’ which entirely reverses the movement, as from outside 
forward to inside back, or by a lt change of edge,” which only 
reverses the poise of the body, as from outside forward to inside 
forward. When both changes are made within a short time 
of ono another, tie* result is a 4I #”; when either movement 
is repeated the result is cither a 14 double/’ 44 half-double/* treble 
turn. <fcc. in the one case, or a “serpentine” line in the other. 
By intersporsing 44 Qs” with “doubles” an endless complication 
of movements is obtained; aud, as tho first-rate skater is able to 
continue his work upon one loot for an almost unlimited time 
without any new impulse, we are landed at once in an art capable 
of infinite development. There remains, however, to be still men- 
tioned another turn, the most difficult of all — which soems to com- 
plete the series. This is the celebrated “ rocking turn,” by which 
outside forward is converted into outside back, and so on with 
the other edges, thus doubling at once tho whole number of com- 
bioufiona. “ Loops ” are only an extreme development of simple 
edg^s; and so Qro 44 cres^-cuts ” of “half-doubles,” But it is 
needles* to penetrate further into the mysteries of technical terms. 
It will he more interesting as well as more simple to refer to some 
of the new principles which modern skaters have established. 

Of those undoubtedly the . must remarkable is’ the rehabllitatibn 
of the inside edge forwards. For near forty years after skating 
became nu art this particular movement was tabooed as ungraceful, 
and excluded almost entirely from set figures. The skating con- 
fraternity is indebted to few persons so much as to the ingenious 
I wight who boldly affirmed that there heed be nothing angycofttl 
in it. A new attitude, arrived at by merely keeping theroff” 
foot in the rear, was found to remove tbe chief objections to this 
edge ; and skaters of the first rank are now seen bravely careering 
along upon it, perpetrating without fear and without reproach that 
which twenty years ago would have bean deemed an. unpardonable 
heresy. Many of the other changes which have most enriched the 
modem art are indirect results or this revolution in taste* The 
“QV’ have by reason of it attained an yamenee accession of 
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The 41 serpentines ” have benefited still more. Thus 
44 continuous s? 8b on the forward edge wore formerly unorthodox, 
since one-half of the figure must needs be done on the iusido edge. 
They are now quite orthodox, and have become a ne caasary qualili- 
cation for the good skater. S*»me other innovations are of much 
more doubtful merit, and more especially the introduction of two- 
fbofc figures, adopted from the American school* The best English 
masters continue to speak with disapproval of them ; but their prac- 
tice is foiled -occasionally to Accord little with their preaching ; and 
the 44 grape-vine ,f and other Yankee abominations may V bwn 
forcing their way into the very sanctuary of high-class skating in 
the Toxophilite grounds. 

English skating retains still, however, its wholly distinctive 
marks, which continue* to be regarded, and probably with good 
reason, ftd peculiar excellences. Chief among them is to bo men- 


tion. It is said, and on tho faith of certain documentary evidence 
too, that one at least of tbi'se younger clubs Inis Ju.*relii:.fi tea* 
denotes, and allows its men when skating in a set figure to vary 
the rule by which each pair is kept to its own hmiuga 
in the circle — that is to «u v, that a man who started fucing 
north may find hiuntbU' aa he begins a fresh evolution lacing 
diagonally east or west. Hut, a# long jt# tllo divergence from 
° chib rules” is no greater than thi«» there is no great fear of 
schismatic teachings; and, as a ruh^ihe local societies maintain 
strictly enough tho sacred traditions of the insular school. It is 
perhaps necessary to mention a movement which during tho last 
throe yeara haa attracted to itself the notice of figure-skaters. 
An Association, toi-dkant National, baa hton started with tho 
avowed object of testing mid certifying tho relative excellence 
of different performer*. It has offered u badges ” of various 


tinned the unbent knee— first anil most rigidly exacted essential of j grades to bo worn by tbo^e wlio succeeded in displaying various 
a good English figure-skates*. Almost all the best Tmnsall antic I degree* of proficiency. The wearing of these decorations does 
skaters offend against this rule, which, indeed, they contemptuously not at first strike one as a very happy cr very English ” way of 
ignore; but oor own traditions, and, we may ftibi.our own ideas of ; proclaiming a man’s own capabilities which would, m one might 
whftl is graceful, arc as unbending in this matter as the joint in suppose*, best appear bv hi* actual purf^rmuucbs on the ice. But 

* ■ - ... v . * . • ! : ...in i... . .. ti... .. u.> . 


question is expected to be. Another rigorous principle is the cx 
elusion of small circles und narrow cum*. Foreign skaters pro- 
bably two little to admire in tho wide. sweeping strokes prescribed 
by our clubs. And possibly wheie •* pace n is no object, and 
44 time ” has not to be regarded, theio luaybc no great merit in 
them. But for tbo purport* of concerted figures, in which these two 
things are of vital moment, those rather grandiose movement*, in- 
stinct with wluit our clubmen regard as the poetry of motion, are 
not only the most useful, but quite imlispeusable. ft is in this 
matter of combined or concerted figure*, after all, that our country 
claims to hold undeniably first rank. There are not, indeed, 
wauling thoso who, oven here, regard thorn aa silly and worth- 
less. But auch is not the view which w*> believe will ever prevail. 
Those men who own them will be found almost invariably t*» be 
wanting either in physical strength and condition, or elso devoid 
of that notion of harmony required for the success of such figure*. 
Ic is more rational to believe that exercises which require so ex- 
traordinary an amount of esprit dr corps, and try so severely the 
individual judgment of pace mid time, will always carry off the 
palm iii England, just as cricket is always likely to lx* more popular 
than racquets, and an eight-oared match than a sculling race. In 
order to understand wh u i. is ujeant by a conceited figure, iu the 
truest. sense of tbo word, it is necessary to imagine eight first-rate 
skaters standing at the corners of a large octagon. A. and ft., who 


the practice, if adopted, will fie, 
and if tho Association can rai-i 


at the worst, it hawilra vanity ; 
i funds sufficient to pay for the 
badges and for tho umpire* to award them, no one will grudge it 
the satisfaction which it may en joy or impart to the recipients of 
such honours. The example of some other sports would, however, 
j fieeiu to teach n« that any attempt at mme active competition for 
j prizes in this depirr.uvnt of sLit-'-g would not tend to the credit 
or advantage oi an ex^rcisn wim h has hitherto he on essentially 
and purely of ;in <f amateur’* character. 


CARDINAL SKVYMAN OX 1NSHKAT10N. 

I T i« almost a truism to say that the question of the inspiration 
and interpretation of Scripture — for the two arc of course 
closely connected — holds a prominent, if not tho nioat prominent, 
place among the controversies of the day, a# well between 
different schools of religious thinkers as between Christians and 
unbelievers. The question indeed is net by any means a new one, 
though the rapid advance of physical and wb.it may be called 
critical science during tho last half-century baa given it a fresh 
impulse and direction, and is no doubt regard* il with exultation 


0 — .. ^ , . by many sceptics and with sincere alir.n by many devout believers 

stand facing north and Konth, open the ball by crossing one another j as having fatally ov nil but fatally discredited tho evidences of 
closely in the Centre of this apace, and skating out wards in the ; ftevelatiou. Not to *peak however of the oaily apologists against 
first Stroke of a complicated movement which is to bring theu, j 
back face to face with one another. A., who started iu a north- J 
west direction, will return to the centra facing to the south-west 


B., who started towards the south-east, will return facing north-east, 
But, meanwhile, immediately after they havo passed the Centro, 
0. and 1)., who stood facing cast and west, will bate likewise 
started on their corresponding course, and close after th**m will 
corao K. and F., who stood facing north-west and south-east, 
followed lastly by G. and 11 ., who faced tho other two point* of the 
compass. Nuw.each and all of these pairs as they swing round the 
largo outer circle-— now on one edge, now cm another ; now back- 


FaganBtn or ol* Origins allegorical scheme of hermeneutics, from 
th» fourth century «r i«nst the scriptural difficulty came into dis- 
pute between Catholic* and heretical writers, ns may lw seen from 
St. Augustine's tromi^-c in defence of Genesis against tho 
Mtuicheaus; and it is note worthy that ho insists on A spiritual 
sense which Accompanies, nnd may sometimes supersede the literal 
meaning. Nor was the Church of that age so imprudent as to commit 
herself to such theories us were propounded by tho ingenious monk 
Cosubas Indicoplcutftea in the sixth century, whoa* T<qwyr<iphm 
C/*rktwna rejects omonif other tilings the exist euee of the Anti- 
podes as an unseri plural and unchristian error; and wheu two 


ward*, and now forwards— are bound to keep exactly opposite? out; j c* nturios later the I mb pvie-t Vilnius asserted it, Pope Zachary 
another, and to malco each change of movement cxaitly at the i wiser than his successors mGaliW* time— refrained from cmuleLun- 
satno instant. As the whole set of movements comes to an on*!, [ ing him though lie was den.uim-cd by St. Bonilonu, and he becamo 
in rush tho several pair.* to tbo common centre again, passing one ’ Bishop of Salsburg and was r.ujonizcd. In tho seventeenth 
•another shoulder to shoulder ft* they start on the other foot to 1 
execute tho reverse movement. Let uh consider for a moment » 
what nil this implies. It is not so much tho actual difficulty ol* 


the individual figure dcscritwd on tho icu which tests’ t he skatov* 
skill, as the power or so timing his twists and turns that all ahull 
go narmonioui&y together, and that he shall at- the supreme 
moment, find hiiusell exactly where he should he, prepared to 
cross his partner without tho mistake of a fraction of a yard or a 
fraction of a second. As the men converge together they must 
avoid chances of collision which look to the spectator inevitable. 
As they slniot out again, like balls discharged by a catapult, they 
have to steer equally 'clear of thoso who are coining in. The 
slightest miscalculation or mistake either of head or limb will 
bring tho whole set to grief and make an ignominious trample of 
the offender. Estimate the influence of this fear -always im- 
pending over the head of each purformor, with the consciousness 
that a 44 gallery n of critics has its eyes fixed upon him, and vnu 
have a fair idea of the excitement which attends such a perform- 
ance. But then there must be addnl to this the unavoidable 
" exaltation of nerves caused by the rapid motion ns each diffi- 
cult turn is mode, the sounding rim? of the ice ns tho' eight men 
swiftg -quickly along, the tension muscles, the ©onsdmwnefts of 
success a* the figure stieeds on with increasing force, and in fine 
the general dash end 14 go " of the whole performance. With all 
those^teifients of excitement to stir the blood and animate the 
frame, English skaters may bv, pardoued for thinking that there is 
no excise m enjoyable as a well-skated Club figure. 

Thu b^Mliiuartexs of artistic skating in Kngltind aTe still at the 
rink of tbo 4 Skating Club,” which amongst its 150 regular sub- 
SCribord Opd a few laditsabd other honorary members ipclndos the 
pick of , tne nfctijotial talent, both bid and young. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that both t^-» new Oxford Club— a 
wmmy successor of its defunct prederc^rofoi^ 

Wimbledon, Crystal Palace, end s6nie other cii^bs, make vigorous 
end meritorious efforts to rival the Buccesa of the older institu- 


L'tintury n French Fr^t'-tnut writer. La lYyr; rts ci;Je ivomvd to 
solve Old Te? tan 101 it ddiLuiitio by iwolaiiog ft1Uu.1l history 
and maintaining that Adam was the father not of ih* : hum.rn 
vac<* but of tlie Jews ouly, while the rc.-A of mankind lay 
ouUido the sphere of revvlation, and ho a!*«» deuiel tho Mov mo 
nuth'ufihip of tho IVntatfUcb, and in vavh us wnjg restricted, 
without at all intending to repudiate, the miraculous ekmout. in 
Scripture. It was the Scarcely disguised purpose of tho Ir.icr 
<>«*. man school, of which Lessing ifbd Kant max be called leaders, 
rather to wrest the ftibie intotmnformity with views independently 
acquired than to uncertain the original meiriing. Lo«-aiug expressly 
tells ns that no doctrine should bo accepted as scriptural which 
is not in harmony with 44 reason/' by which ho in»is*t bo taken to 
iialor4and the general scope ami tendency of modern thuaght. and 
Kunt’s lauguaarc is still more rationalistic. In our own day how- 
ever, os was implied just now, the controversy has n^umed lurger 
proportions, and it concerns equally, if not in precisely tho faum 
way, idl sections of Christians. Wh*n. Ohiiruig^oith Atdared that 
u tiie Bible ouly is the ndigion of Brolcstauts/' ho meant that they 
would accept no doctrines tlfcy did iv*t hold to be contained 
in the ftibie, but he knew ilmt Homan Catholics ulao profi-sa to 
find their doctrines there, and that, if iho insjunitimi of Scriptupi 
were denied, it would be very hard indeed for tho Church of Homo 
to makft good her teaching or her Atitn to teach. In 
80 me ways, as will presently uppoeT, tho difiicnlty niny even 
bo thought to press mure heavily on Koine tii.m on Protest untisia. 
Be that os it may, tho question is om* wf cooimon interest, lor, 
apart from some subordinate details about apocryphal bouks and 
the like, tho ordinary btdief of what are cillod orthodox Pro- 
testants about inspiration does not very materially diller from 
that of Ilouian C htholicst. Both alike tJiereforc m.iy bo expected 
to turn with interest to u paper on tho subject lrom tho pen of the 
greatest living Koiuan Catholic divine. Curd i ual Ncwinuti, just 
published hi tlie JVitictenUJi Century, the rnoro *o n* it wo 
believe, the first serious at irinpt iu our own day to grapple with 
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the qui^tiou by nnv rq>rcM?ntative of that communion. A short 
paper of Oimliiuil Stow mail'd about it written fur private use was 
printed two year, ago with his permission at. the end of an 
article of Air. 'it eg an Rauls in the Unitary, but it only dealt, 
very briefly and partially, with certain points on which bid 
opinion hall 1n“ n asked, in the present essay lie discusses the 
general bearing uV th* question as n wliolo with liis accustomed 
olfttmc'd and pu'i idofi, though there remain some points, by no 
mp.iji* munspoit int, mi which wo are left in doubt as to his 
judgment. When we bear in mind the subtlety of intellect and 
marvel lmis mastery of liuigiluge characinvintic of the essayist, wo 
ehnll bet do ju .Miv to his treatment of the aubjwt by expounding 
it, as far as |.o.vnl»Ii\ in his own words. It may further le due to 
him to ftild C but he ends by “ unxvsmi-dly .-ubmilting what he 
has written to lliu judgment of the Holy Srt\ being more anxious 
llisl lb*? qm^lioti rimuM be tatisfactorily ana worts) than Ibat” 
his “own miiwo should prove to be in every respect the right 
one.” We may take it however as tolerably curtain that the 
perfect S'.»m.dii^ « of Ins theology will not be called in rpmsiion by 
the aut iioiiti-.v of his ( 'hurt'll. 

Ti.e C u d rial, ns in b is wont, goes at once to tlm root of the 
witter— b> cvplaming that the alleged difficulty ho sots hinicelf 
to examine js that “ we Catholics demand of our convert*. an 
assent to views uud interpretations of Scripture which uu>dern 
ecicuce and hiatmical research have utterly discredited and he 
refers tvqK’ei.illy to the charge formulated in M. Honan's 
recently published ftuvenirs that “ the n_:r»an Catholic Church j 
in.sif.ts on its members believing a grout deal more in pure eviti- ’ 
cisiu and pint* history thau the strictest Protestants exact from ; 
their pupils or t lucks," so that a convert to Rome “ will tind the • 
little linger of the (.’at holic Church thicker than the loins of Pro- j 
toslunti^m." The question therefore is on what does the Church 
“ insist," or in other words, what docs she oblige her members to 
believe on pain of forfeiting communion with lu*r? The general 
uii.su tr is that tho Church thus enforce* only “ the matters con- 
tained in that Revelation of Truth, written or unwritten, which 
came into tho world from our Lord and Hid Apostle*,” and which 
Council* or Popes speaking e.v c itthednt Imio declared to be am h. 
Thb due* tu t include particular opinions about the autlmrdiip ur 
d.iie of this or that Wok, or inference* drawn »*ven hy high 
MM' horilies like 8t. Jerome or St. Augustine : r St. Thomas. To 
thi" ;i proviso is added that, sometimes ,i new opinion mnv be =<> 
startling and unsettling to ordinary minds, although it my 
prove in the cml to bo true, that “there is a duty of siLnce 
when there is no obligation of belief/ 1 That is quite hu intelligible 
view in itself, but how far it will servo historically to explain tho 
decrees of the Holy See in “ Galileo's case to which the Cardinal 
appliesHt—ia another question, fur too wide for parenthetical dis- 
cussion and on which, as it docs not dhectly alfect the present 
argument, wo need not enter here. To proceed to what is obliga- 
tory and th Jr!?, we aro told that tliete are two such dogmas, uiw 
concerning the authority of Scripture, the other its interpretation ; 
as to the find, “ wo hold it to be, iu all matters of .nit li and morals, 
diviuely inspired throughout; as to it" interpretation, we hold 
that the Church i*, in faith and morals, the one infallible expounder 
of that inspired text/' The Council of Trent enumerates the 
Canonical books, the Vatican Council adds, under anathema, that 
“the entire books, with all their parts, aio divinely inspired.” 
And whereas the Florentine Council declared that God is*' uous 
cl idem vtriusque Tt:<t<nnaif,i Auctor," the Vatican more explicitly 
defines that the Fopninic lilri of each Testament. u Deum habent 
Auetorciii/’ But here it must be remembered that tho Latin 
Auctor is not equivalent to tin* English “Author”; its proper 
fieir-o is “originator," “inventor,” “founder," “ primary cause/’ 
And now follows tho verj important question “ in w/int respect 
are the Caoonical books inspiied ? ” We give the answer in the 
Cardinal* words : — 

It rtmnot he in emv respect, unless we are bound dr fide to Micve that 
“terra iu Mcruuni f.t*t/’ and that heaven h ulmve us, and licit there are 
no antipodes. Aud it *ccms nnVorthy of Divine <i rent lie.-*, that the 
Almighty should in Ilia revidntion o*t Himself . to us umliMtnkc mere 
secular dutiv*, and useuitiv the r.tlice of a narrator, ns stn*h, or nn hiilnri&n, 
orgeographci, cwpi t\o far a* tho wular matters bear directly ujkhi the 
reveal- d truth. The Councils of Ticnt aud Hu- Vatican fulfil this anticipa- 
tion t they fell m distinctly the object and tin* promise of Scripture in- 
spiration. Tlicy specify ** faith and moral conduct M ns the drift of that 
teaching whHi lm« the gimrunice of inspiration. . , . 

But while tin* (Vunnl.-i, as has been shown, lay down «n emphatically the 
inspiration of Scripture in respect t»» “faith and moral*, ** it ia remarkable 
that they do not nay a wind din-cily as to its inapirntom m mat tors of fact. 
Vet me we flPrcfore to conciuric that the record <>f fucts in Scripture does 
not come unacr the guarantee of its inspiration ? we are not so to con- 
clude, and for tl»i* plain reason : — thevacrcd narrative, mined ou through 
ao many ages, what is it hut tho very matter for our frith and rule of 
our obedience? wlmt hut that narrative itself in the aupcrnatural tench- 
ing.iu Order to whicli in sf>i ration Is given? Wlmt in the windy hisn.ry, 
traced out in Seripluiti from (iencai.i to Eniirna and thence on to the end of 
the Aeti of the Apostle? but a man i testation of Divuu Providomv, on tin* 
<m; Imnd iuN rpiclalive. on u large scahi utul with aiatogicnl application*, 
of uni> craal history, nn 1 on the other preparatory, typical .md predieth e, of 
the Itv angelical Ihspcnvition ? 

The Bible viev. b foe ?. hiii a way in which no Greek or Latin historian, 
or modern wrilor, such as Niebuhr, Rwald, Grote, or Michelet, can 
view them. In tbU Henno “ it has God for its Author, even though 
iho finger of God traced no words but the Decalogue,” and thus 
“Bcripture is inspired in all its parta which bvar on fatih, include 
ing matters of fact ” ; miracles, we ore bidden to note, are ** doc- 
trinal facts/’ The writer goes on to infer from the “ multiform 
and copious ” contents of the inspired record, as distinct from a 


code, or a hymn, or a wod, the necessity of 11 a formal judge and 
standing expositor of its words,” that is of an infallible teaching 
Church, as well on « pi ion grounds as from the experience of the 
last three centuries. “ Uow aiv private, readers aatiafactorily to 
distinguish wdiat is didactic and wliat is historical, what is fact 
ami wlmt is vision, wluit is allegorical and wliat is literal, what is 
idiomatic and what is grammatical, what is enunciated formally 
nmi what occurs obiter , what is only of temporary and wbut is of 
lasting obligation ? ” The Church accordingly is tho wfS and sole 
divinely guided interpreter of Scripture, but from this again it 
follows that “till tin* Infallible Authority formally interprets a 
passage, there i* nothing heretical in advocating a contrary 
interpretation w ith oau proviso however, which illustrates 
tlmt deep n , ver»'i!L*e for putrfrtic authority Dr. Newman has 
consistently exhibited alike in his earlier and Ilia later career. 

A certain* interpretation of a doctrinal text may be so strongly 
supported by tin* unanimous consent of tho Fathers as to to 
“ virtually or practically us dogmatic as if it wore a formal 
judgment" of the Church, lbr, “though the Fathers were not 
inspired, yet their united testimony is of supremo authority . M 
The general result then is that the Unman Cm t holic scholar is 
hound “never to forget that he is handling the Word of God, £ 
which, hy reason of the dillicully of always drawing the line 
between what is human and what is divine, cannot be put on the 
level of other hooks, os is now the fashion to do, but has the 
nature of a Sacrament, which i* outward and inward, and a 
channel of super natural grace.” This is of course to allow that 
there is in Scripture a human es well as a Divine element, though 
it is often difficult to distinguish them. 

The essayist proceeds to apply and illustrate iu detail the broad 
principles he has la.d down. It Ls sometimes asked whether tho 
woks or the writ. r« are inspired, and the true answer is, both ; 

the books are inspired because tint writers a\l*i’o inspired to write 
them,” aud hence it is natural enough that there should often 
ho “a double wu*c M in tho text, literal and spiritual, nor is 
it at all necessary to assume tba* tho writer was always 
conscious of the apiiirmil meaning, or even conscious of his 
own inspiration. Some prophets did, and others did not, 
understand tho higher and divine st?n.-o of their own words. 
When David composed under inspiration the Afwcmv (P-ahn 51) 
ho may have had no fuithcr thu light than “that he wins personally 
asking forgiveness and spiriluil help." Wo can hardly suppose 
the author of KeclcsuiMicus would apulogi/* for his atyln or the 
author of the »Secui.d Book of MaccabiaiM for the imperfection of 
his matter, if they knew thnnsehes to bo inspired. Tt follows 
again from tho recognition ofhmnaa agency in the matter that an 
inspired book may bo composed, wholly or in part, of “ outlying 
materials ” collected from uninspired sources, ns t1u> nee* md book 
of Maccabees is professedly au abridgment of tho live books com- 
piled by Jason of t H leue, and St. Luko tells ua that he made careful 
nvjuiry of othois before beginning to write his Gospel ; and 
“Moses may have incorporated in his manuscript as much from 
foreign documents as is generally maintained, by the critical 
school.” But still tho books a.? we lmve them, from whatever 
sources derived, 11 have passed through the minds and from the 
tingma of inspired penmen,” uud that is enough. A book may be 
accepted fts inspired, though not & word of it is au original 
document, which according to a learned writer in Smith 4 * Dic- 
tionary of the Bilde (Dr. Westcott) is tho case with the first book 
of Kstlrns. So again “the Chaldee and Greek portions of the 
book of Daniel” (which appear under different names in the 
Anglican Apocrypha) may be written by penmen inspired in 
matters of faith and morals, though not by Daniel, and the Psalter 
has notoriously many authors besides David, whence the Council 
of Trent purposely culls it PsdlteriujjDaviriicnm, not L'avidis ; all 
that is wanted in such cases is “ an inspired Editor.” 

And so again, whetlmr or not the last ver.se 3 cf St. Mark’s, and two 
l>oi'tio«s of St. John's (.1 os pel, belong to those Evangelists respectively, 
matter* not as regards their inspiration; for the Clinch has recognized 
them as portions of that svered narmtivu which precedes or embraces 
them. 

Nor does it matter, whether one or two Isaiahs wrote the b v>k which 
bears that Prophet ’& name ; ihc Church, without settling this point, pro- 
nounce it inspired in respect of frith and morals, both Isaiuh* being in- 
spired, and, it this be uvmrod to us, nil other questions arc irrelevant and 
unnecessary. 

Nor do the Councils forbid our holding that there air, Interpolations 
or addition* in the sacred tc'tf, suy, tho last chapter of the Pentateuch, pro- 
vided they nro hold to come from an inspired penman, sueh as Esdras, and 
are thereby authoritative in frith and morals. 

Prom what tins been last said it follows, that the titles of tho Canonical 
books, and their ascription to definite authors, either do not come under 
their insju ration, or need not be accepted literally. 

It is no matter of faith that tho Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written by St. Paul, or Wisdom or Ecclesiastics or Each- 
sifts l ns by Solomon. 

All this is dear enough so far and sufficiently meets certain 
plausible objections, but wo arc left ia doubt as to whether — 
apart from nil disputes about data or authorship, which axe 
put aside as irrelevant— it is necessary to accept as (Wvaical 
and inspired, in spite of all critical difficulties, whatever is 
contained in the received text, s ay of Hie Vulgate. Cardinal 
Newman implies that the disputed passages in the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. John -which have in fact a vast, if not preponder* 
ating, weight of critical authority ia favour— must be accepted as 
such ; but would ho say the same e.g, of the famous passage about 
the Three heavenly Witnesses, which. . the general verdict of 
modern criticism— we are of coune aw$ts that “there are still 
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mp&otftbta authorities on tho other side— rejects , spurious? 
Avid where would he drew the lino ? What place in short uiay 
be legitimately assigned to criticism in fixing tho sacred 
text? He speaks of “tho multitude of various manuscript 
readings ” as a matter still mb judice ; but if it is per- 
missible to discuss the relative claims of various readings, 
it seems to follow that tho claim of disputed passages to a 
place it* the inspired text must also be open to critical discus- 
ejoo, 0^<lo6« be hold this to be excluded ny a rigid interpreta- 
tion of the mttgri libri cum omnibus suit paritbu 4 of the Trident ine 
nnd Vatican decrees — a phraap pretty certainly devised t o secure 
tbe canonical authority of what Protestants had consigned to tho 
Apocrypha P It would be difficult to reconcile such a view with 
the numerous recensions of the text of the Vulgate itself, involving 
several thousand alterations, which have taken place since tbo 
Council of Trent under papal sanction. The point is at all events 
one on which the essayist leaves his readers in doubt. ^ On another 
point he is more explicit: there ar m" obiter dicta! 1 in Scripture 
about matters of fact, which do not come within tho sphere of it* 
inspiration, M since they can otherwise be perfectly well Known/' and 
thus it is not matter of faith that Nebuchadnezzar was King of 
Nineveh, as stated in the book of J udith, or that Tobias's dog wagged 
its toil. Our aim throughout has been rather to exhibit Cardinal 
Newman *s treatment of this grave question than to criticize it, and 
we should be precluded by limitations of spare, if by no other reason, 
from discussing it on its merits here. It will he observed however 
that his theory of scriptural inspiration allows considerable latitude 
in handling such portions of the text oh do not concern “ faith and 
morale 11 ; its application to the scientific and historical difficulties 
urged in our own day, e.g. as to the creation or fall of man, would 
largely depend in each case on where tbe line is drawn between 
mere fact and fact held to have a doctrinal (significance. 


M M ASSEN KT has hud the good luck to he moat ably 
• seconded by hie librettists in liia latest production, and we 
ore not far from believing that he lias found in the joint work of 
MM. Meilhoc and Philippe Gillo one of the most remarkable 
operatic poems which has hitherto been put before tho public. Tho 
idea of Bucking for a subject for tho lyric stage in Manon Ijoecaut 
is by no means a new one; and, until the present time, it lws 
never boon so successfully dealt with. It bus naturally been found 
necessary to make many and important changes in tho story in 
order to fit It for its present purpose; but these alterations have 
been made with rare skill, and we must add that the essence of 
the original has been preserved to a remarkable degree. M. 
Massenet has on his side done his utmost to put hiiuself iu 
sympathy with the personages and tho epoch of which ho 
treats; but we find in him an unfortunate resemblance to Mr. 
Dick in David Coppetfield, King Charles’s head in this case being 
represented by Le rv i dc Lahore. In the overture, in which wo 
are introduced to the principal motives on which tbe opera is 
built, and in which M. Massenet shows, we think, a distinct 
advance in knowledge of orchestration, we find ourselves face to 
face with tbe gravest defect that ia to he met with in his score — 
a very fatiguing alternation between the piano and tbe forte, the 
change being almost invariably brusque, and tho effect produced 
being, as far os we cau ascertain, wholly uncalled for by the 
dramatic action of the opera. The curtain rises on the inn-yard 
At Amiens; tbe coach arrives, and a crowd gathers to see the travellers. 
In the chorus which follows M. Massenet has gone far towards 
spoiling a very effective piece of writing by his umliscrlnunating 
use of the cymbals— a fail# from which few modern French com- 
posers are tVcc, But before giving any analytic of this work, it 
may be worth while to give some short account of tho story of 
Manon, which is, oe we have already said, somewhat different 
from toe novel in which the librettists have sought their in- 
spiration. When wo first meet Manon at the inn at Amiens she 
Is under tkift protection of Lf scant, who, in the hands ol* MM. 
Meilhoe and Gillc, becomes her cousin, instead of being her 
brother, es in the original story. At the inn she meets Dc 
Bretigny, De Morfoutoine, and Dos Grieux, with whom *be 
escapes to Paris. In Paris Manon, tempted by jpe Dtdtlgnv'n 
great fortune, connives at the violent arrest of lies Grieux bv bis 
lather’s agents ; but, on hearing that her former lover has entered 
tbo church, her passion for him revives, aud she succeeds in luring 
him bock to her. Wo afterwards find them together at tho 
w Hdtel de Transylvania,* where she persuades him to play, while 
Ititcaut presents him with cards which have been “packed” 
Without hie knowledge. IJe phi vs witl^ l)o Morfontaine, and the 
fraud Is detected. Manon and lies (Jriotix are arrested. In the 
last act Manon dies, in his arms on the road to Havre at the 
moment when he has succeeded in liberating her, owing lothe 
timely bribing of the soldiers under whose charge she was to have 
Vm* transported. Every scene is skilfully arranged, ami the 
libifstio throughout displays those rarest of qualities in such 
compositions— thoroughly well-written verse and grant simplicity 
, of language. 

To "'return i,, to 1 he music, M. Massenet has evidently 
started with the intention of setting aside the machinery of Italian 
qtora; with it* duett and trios and other conventionalities ; but he 
hit by no mea^s micceededr wad these old friends are continually 
starting up in the score of ATomm, with the thinnest attempts ut 


! putting on new faces which c>»uld well be j«i«gii>od. The prac- 
tice to which he has rev-rfod of accompanying spoken diafoguo 
by the orchestra, which has b>en referred to in some on&rti-ra as 
being an innovation, has been employed before— notably by Mozart 
in Zaidfl. It is in fcotue nf i h»;«e passage* that M. Alassanet baa, 
to our thinking, obtained his happiest effects. In tbe tirat &u, 
Macon's air— % . 

All ! mon roud n, cxi-m^moi ; 

Jlf Mli.-j cut-nry lout etBitrdift — 

which follows her throughout tli* ophra, calls for special praise ; it 
ia very charming, and thoroughly in ^character. T<ebciuit’« reply to 
it is somewhat heavy, and in one passage suggests a comparison 
with Ofienbach, which is not wholly to M. Massenet's advantage. 
The scene which follows between Manon and Dee Grieux is fresh 
and original ; although the accompaniment, in which the bassoons 
predominate, is rather noisy, and perhaps mmecessarily compli- 
cated. At tho end of this scene they start for Paris iu Do 
M or fon taines carriage, which has been previously put at Marion's 
disposition. In the next seen*', in which Lescaut falls upon De 
Morfontaine, who is ridicufod bv tho crowd, there is nothing which 
colls for special notice. The following act takes place in Paris; 
and, although much of the music it contains reminds oue far too 
much of Lc roi da Lahore, it is here that we find, one of the ino'-t 
striking numbers in the opera. The occasion for the introduction 
of this delicate melody ii furnished by M anon's reading of the 
letter Des Grieux has just written to bis father — 

Ou Pappeik* Mutton ; idle out hier seize bim. 

Tho accompaniment for horns and harps is admirable, and the 
development of the motive throughout the scene displajs M. 
Mu.sse net’s talent in the most favourable light. The entry of 
I*escaut and Do Hr&igny is, however, leas happy ; and we remark 
generally throughout hii la teat work that M. Mussenetk attempts 
At violent contrast are apt to be heavy nnd weak. M anon’s Bnng f 
“Adieu, notre petite table,” is a feeble piece of sentimentality, 
of which the diangrecable effect is enhanced by an irritatingly 
commonplace violin accompaniment. Tim acme which follows, at 
the end of which IVj Grieux is carried off, is not wanting in 
dramatic force ; and we must pause to dwell upon the admirable 
skill with which throughout the act tho writers of the libretto 
have avoided representing Mau<>& in an odious light. She id made 
to appear under the iutiuenre of an irresistible impulse, which is, 
for the moment, stronger than her love for Dts Gneux. 

Tfo* third act takes place* at ( ’ours la lieine, where a M fete popu- 
lsire ” is taking place. The prelude is largely written ; but in 
the. chorus which follows King Charles's head — we should have 
Bfiid Le roi da Lahore— becomes paiufully evident again, Manon, 
on her entry, sings a bravura, “ Jo nwrtna ?ur tons foe cbeinius/’ 
ending on a high 1>, which is, from beginning to’ end, suggestive of 
nn air composed for a musical-box, and which is, moreover, 
thoroughly out of character with the rest of the acorn. The 
dialogue which follows between Manon and Dcb Grieux s father ia 
thoroughly well arranged; an 1, although the orchestration doe3 
nut oiler unv striking originality, it is not. tho lens very effective. 

! It is in this interview that Manon learns that Dea Grieajt is at 
St.-Sulpice. The minuet which is danced in this act lius been 
completely ruined by M. Mnsfiewta unaccountable overlaying of 
the Mcoro with brass und cymbal*-- one of the most intolerable 
manifestations of false taste of which he has ever been guilty. In 
the fourth act the scene is laid in tho 44 parloir ” of St.-Sulpice. The 
act. opens with an elaborately written chorus, which soerns designed 
to show off M. Massenet's powers as a contrapuntist, and which 
severely trios tbo ohoriw, who do not come out of the ordeal as 
well as they might. Tim chorus is followed by a scene between 
l>«*s Grieux and his father, which is a miracle of wearisome] a ay, 
nnd to this succeed* <*n-» of the “ clous " of the opera— tho scone in 
which Mauon wins her ln# ; r buck. The situation is admirably 
worked up to; hut it m-su? to us that M. M ivseiiet baa thrown 
away lii^? opportunity. Thu duet between Dos Grieux and Manon, 
iu spite uf the dexterity with which it is* written, leaves one c«»Jd, 
and it must be added that the (coring throughout tbe scene ia 
terribly monotonous. We have noise und vehemence enough, in 
all conscience, hut ox real pa ^ ion not n note. in ull other 
work of M. Massenet’s with which we have become acquainted, 
we feel the pviwncd of n remarkable talent, polished by careful 
application, but sve find in* hint of true emotion or inspiration. 

In the fifth act, in which wo come to the Hotel Tran- 
sylvmiie. the abuse of tho brass and the instruments of per- 
cussion becomes intolerable, f ho cymbals are h a oily quiet for 
an instant, ami the scoring throughout the eai^Jer' portion of 
this hot Seems to us to be a hopeletsdy vulgar imitation of 
Jk*rliox at hlk worst. l^cAit's song, *• O’ost lei que celle quo 
j'aiiue/' has, however, a cernun chiirnctcr of its own, and seems 
to us, despite tbe great success obtained bv a waltz sung by 
Mhiiou and her friends, to be the only number in this act which 
calls for any approbation. Do Morfontaflu? detects the fraud of 
which J)e» Grieux has bem unconsciously guilty, and ru&bes out 
vowing vengeance. Shortly afterwards a knocking is heard at 
tbo door— the gamblers attempt to tly in all directions, and the 
Omni des Grieux enters accompanied bv guards mid an officer of 
the law. The curtain falls «ui the nftest of Des Grieux and 
Mmum. In the following nnd final scene M. Musttnet h«s com- 
plttuly failed to grasp the ojiportunitiea provided for him by MM. 
Mvilhac and Gills. T!w» scoring throughout this scene is ex- 
oaperatingly commonplace. In this scene we find Dos Grieux aud 
Lcacaut together watching for au opportuuity to deliver Mauoa 
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from her escort . Ti t* luwion soon presents it^li*, and I>3 
Grioux and Man on mv L:t alone on tlio stage. Hew we have 
further reniinLivui*'!* *»f L? roi d* Lahore , and, after a sufficiently 
wearisome duet has )vi*n sung. Manon dies and the op*ra comes 
to an end. it will have been soon from thi^ account that Manon 
lea work of very une.jna! merit containing many shining tiuiii- 
bere; but all M. M.K-invi’* dexterity and elaborate juggling with 
the motive* he ha.- a^einbl^l together cannot save him from tho 
charge of monotony, and v« may add that ho appears to ub to have 
yet much t.» learn a 4 to the use of brass instruments in tho 
orchestra. * Yuibid* r»d as a ,^r. /«oV, Manna romst he looked upon 
aa one of the g’oiit.'sr micc***^ $ ut tho last few years. I' nun 
beginning to end tho Humming of tho piece ar.d the ETMqiug 
of the com nun ■» i- wi-11-nirl: perfect. Neither cun M. Magnet 
litid nnv fault with tin* interpretation of his hi W work. Mna*. 
Ileilhron i* a [<r:Vi.r Manon; her anting is not far Ir.mi 
being as good a- h< *’ M'i jiug. V\ n may velvet her 1reatm\*nt 
of tin- ditliciili .-I'.’oiid act ;> being especially ndinirabk 1 . It 
would be ilifficulf t«» pr.iU* M. Tji!:j/.k.,* a ini erprot*) lion of tin* part 
of Dcs fjjienv iuohi-bly ; h" 1ms made astonishing prog»r*« in hi.; 
art in the ceui.-e of tin last few months, and the faults of M * It- 
which ui- e ob-.-nublu when he created Gerald ? in f aLnc 
Lain cump ,, *t* lv db-appi a red, lie no longer ftmv-s hi- or 

rosorte to ilu* trick-; which aro su unfortunately pn\alf-),t outlie 
breach iqi.-tetic .'luge. His noting is pavuouute ami nutuMl. and 
liis perfu 11 niece iiiroughnut the ojvw seeing to um t.« 'jive pi.nni^e 
of the higle.-t kind for lie* future, M. Tmkin is t\Mh«i,t a* 
Lescaut, and hirgs and act; with admirable rutmin. The per- 
formance of tho orchestra i* reinjirkablo, and would attain to a 
Tory high order of morn hut. l‘»r the fact that it occasionally pluvs 
too loinl. Altogether wo hu\o never hi en auy work so thoroughly 
well executed and pul on the. Mn;re at tho t>per:i-( V.mique, arid we 
can only r<givt that th-'* admirable talent displayed on tho pn-t of 
all those cdik‘« rued i * tho suCvt-ae oi‘ M a ih>ii should n 't luive been 
devoted to a liner work. 


THE COMPANY OF AHTHOHS. 

A u PRI'.UM I N A RV Prospectus ’* armounces tho f <rma* ion of 
a Wufieiy of literary men under tho stylo and tiilo of Tho 
Company of Author*, it* aims and objects, as set forth in Him 
P rospectus, stripped of all hut tho essentials, appear to h* fourfold. 
Thus, the question of International Copyright is placed in the front, 
and thu Company pledge themselves to take action — bat <»f whul 
hind we leavn nothing. The only line of action which ^eui* likely 
to be dice live, after hj ninny ahoitive attempts, is to awaken the 
wholo American people us n body to a house of the national iniquity 
in continuing to pci ini t the piracy and robbery 0: English writers ; 
bat in order to Hluct this object, there will be needed something 
more eliocliv* than the occasional cry of indignation and wrath 
which from time to time oac&pe* from an injured author. On this 
point we await further information, and shall be gluu to hear what 
tho Company propose to tempt. The second ol* their objects is 
the promotion of a Rill for the Registration of Titles. The present 
position of tiling.-., **3 in -chilly for novelists and pouts, h,»$ grown 
intolerable ; ilio search after a go»»l title which has neur yet 
been used becomes daily more difficult ; nil the shvut proverbs 
in tho language ure used up . all the bettor known poetic phrases 
have served in their turn; and an incredible number of names 
have been invented and crm.b.r.ed. If registration wort; made 
compulsory in order to secure a title, tharo are so many riiutmnds 
of tides in which it would be mere waste of time and trouble to 
maintain any right th?»t an itiimenv; relief would lw) immediately 
felt. Tho grievance is really me-iter than it seems because, rightly 
or wrongly, the tribe of howIim* attach so much importance to 
the title. 

t Tho next point is the position of tho Company lowartlft pub- 
Iwjiers. This, wo aro plt*a*e«l to ubwrve, is by tio means ono of 
hostility, but quite the reverse. *■ The prospectus inrists that tho 
interest* of nut hors and publishers are identical, and points out 
that the authfjr is, in many ca>es, to blaiuu in any disputes which 
may ttvi?o between hirn>elf and hi* publisher; anil this from sheer 
JSrnoranco of everything connected with the trade of publishing. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that tho efforts of the Company to 
“maintain friendly relations* between author and publisher may 
he appreciated on both sides. Lastly, tho Association will ad a Le 
And assist tho inexperienced writer in many useinl ways. The 
Company is m>t apparently inl-uided for trading purposes at all, 
and does not prviposo to establish itself ns u publishing bouse. 
The prospectus, iji fact, points to aif^xperiiucnt wlifth is entirely 
new in tlm history of liicr.it mv- the romhiaatiiin of uuthura fur 
tho adViincemcTit and protection of their own interesrj. W\ ; chall 
wratch its development and progress with considevable interest. 


TKAPI'KD IlAItIC COUKSIXa 


X AST week v. yelling mob of men took possession of Kcmpton 
JuJ Pari:, uud i ho roads «*:d railway st.it ions between London 
and tho little 1 iihrgtj were. inbMud by (he most unpleasant set of 
human creatuna that thu winid has to show. About three ladies 
an the average attended i^ch dev, and th« rest of tho company 
fN suadtf Op of tho 1 Mid-fin 'iiihed, loudly -dixi-'uoi persons who 
l»T8t coma to the surface of our society except when they 


aro shaken up from their natural haunts by the petty convul- 
sion of a race-meeting. Many people imagine that the .grotesque 
horror of certain faces drawn by Hogarth is exaggerated and 
unreal; those people Humid see a Kemptou crowd when the 
men are thrown oil their guard by excitement. Any spectacle bo 
cruel, so sordid, so vulgar, would be hard to fiud. The Kempton 
Purlc Ctirajwmy pivo tivo hundred pounds of added money to a 
sixty-four dog stake, and the winner receives a thousand pounds* 
so that some of the tinest greyhounds in the country .jbtfre been 
brought out and enormous sums have changed hands during tho 
week. Ever since hst September hares have been collected from 
the Wiltshire Downs and Norfolk, and turned down in batches at 
different points of tli« Park. The arrangements made to ensure 
the emufort of the liitlo creatures aro so complete that any right-* 
thinking baiv .should be grateful. ^ Bushy shelters are provided* 
outs arc laid down in great quantities, constant silence is ensured* 
and well-train od kinspers strike terror into poachers. The bare* 
ha vo a wide range of ground, and they often grow stout, and strong. 
Hut there counts a day when all this secluded luxury must be paid 
for at a heavy price. Tho keepers drive the hares in Hocks from 
the open ground, nml pen them up ill an enclosure where soma 
hundreds of tiny bowers made of furze offer shelter. Whcu a 
hare is wanted, one of the attendants creeps among tho covers and 
drives her gently towards a wicket; a eiionfc and watchful keeper 
lifts a swinging trap-door and lets it fall, and the hare is bound 
on her perilous journey. She runs down a narrow lane which 
measures about a quarter of a urilo in length, and takes matters 
generally in a very unconcerned way uutil she reaches the open 
cud of tke lane ; then she strikes out on to a broad expanse of 
grub’s land, and secs that there is not a scrap of cover far half a 
mile or more. Thu slipper is crouched behind some low shrubs 
ut ibe eml of tho long narrow path, and the hare caunot see her 
enemies as she goes past toward hor distant refuge. Tho doge 
catch sight of her us she shoots past their ambush, and puss soon 
knows that her lifu depends on her speed of foot. The dogs plunge 
at their collars mid go straining forward for a fow yards; then 
comes the splendid rush uf tho fierce, serpentine beasts; then one 
of the greyhounds draws ahead bv imperceptible degrees, and there 
is ri loud crash of exulting profanity from tho crowd ns the bure 
makes her arrowy swerve ; then roar upon roar as turns and 
wrenches follow each other in quick buncKSsion ; and last of all a 
deafening howl if thu hare ia snapped up or if she choot.s under tho 
lini* of hurdles. 

When once pu»» has pn«ied the curtain of furze no greyhound 
can (Mich hor, for she runs through close slimba which unsight 
the dogs, and then hhe has her choice of a hundred littlo holes by 
which &hft may creep into a largo plantation. After eho ho* 
got over her terror tho full range of tho Park id open to her, 
and nlio may have all the delights of oats and police protec- 
tion until her turn coraofi to make once mure that wild journey 
flora cover to cover. The hares at Kempton have been lovingly 
termid “ demons ** by idiomatic writers for the sporting press, and 
indeed the pour thing- have run desperately all the week. The 
whole of the stock kept iu the Park aeom to be powerful And 
healthy, and the tinest greyhounds in training were beaten again 
and again after courses that lasted longer by far than the average 
trials at Altr.fir. Naturalist a say that the hares on the Downs have, 
by tho action of natural stdection, grown larger and stronger 
during the last two *>onri) years, and there would really seem to bo 
some truth in tbs saying. The dogs called London and Nancy 
AfiU-pherson — both cracks in their way — were nearly beaten to A 
standstill by a very vigorous liaro which took them all over tho 
ground and got through the hurdles with u lead of twelvo 
yards.# Even such amazingly swirt animals am Hotspur and 
Rallangeich were baffled, so it is quite evident that the game in tlw 
Lark is well looked after. But there in something cold-blooded 
about tho verv cure which is bestowed on fitting the hares to 
run for their lives. To the imaginative observer every course 
carries unpleasant suggestions of an execution. The stealthy move- 
ments of tho kvopers, the grim coolness of tho filipp&r, the tern tied 
m-h of tho creature which finds that its doom has all but come, 
the cruel yells of tho crowd — all these things remind an outrider 
in a whimsically horrible way of the scenes that used to take plfcco 
long ago berido the Old Bailey* It may of course be said that the 
bare really gains by being trapped and brought to Ketnpton. If 
sin* remained on the Downs she would be peered by deadly 
lurchers that would chase her for a mile at a stretch; the shep- 
herds* dogs would steal on her unawares; tho stoats would break 
her heart with fear as they began their slow, staunch chase ; and 
the foxes, those inventive fiends, would hunt her with new devices* 
When she is put down in the Park she is secure of weeks, perhaps 
months, of calm and plenty . No poacher dare molest her, no sudden 
noises alarm her, and she feeds on good oats and carrots to her 
heart's content. She pays for her board and lodging by enduring tea 
minutes of agony for the amusement of betting men ; and certain 
robust reckoners argue .that the bargain between puss And tho 
Kempton Park directors is a fair one as things go. A humorist 
might ask whether any director would accept a long coutm of 
Richmond dinners if he had to pay for them by running for a 
quarter of a mile in front of a brace of active and uncompromising 
boarhouQds ; but this question would rightly be deemed flippant 

Tho real truth of the matter is that trapped bare coursing" is 
only kept up for tho benefit of a. rather vile class of men* wher eore 
for none of the healthy excitement of snort, Fat^nd bloated fellows 
who could not walk a mile over a falloiv.can easily stand m an 
enclosure and make wngers ; they care, f6r nothing else, and tfep- 
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do nothin# else. Of the thousands who go to Kempton, not one f mv 
cent, abstain from betting ; and a couple or date spent in 
the grounds will give any decent person an appalling idea of 
the demoralisation wrought by the betting ring. Public-houses 
all over the country are the outlying ganglia of the villanou* 
system which has its central ganglion at Kempton. To talk 
about the racing having any effect on improving the breed of 
dogs is dSwdr nonsense; neither dogs nor men are improved by 
the various exhibitions which take place. The dogs are converted 
into instruments for gatnldlng, and the men do hot think about 
the physical* development or the instincts of the brutes ; they 
watch the courses, yell, and consult their betting-books ; further 
than that their interest does not extend. Any man who walks 
about among the mob in the enclosure will soon learn that the 
people who carry on the betting might just as well be tossing 
with halfpennies. They do not know one dog from another, and 
they par so little real attention to the racing, and to the action 
and style of the greyhounds, that they rarely make a good guess 
as to the winner of a course. An ordinary farmer from the 
ahires, or a pitman who has really seen the true sport of coursing, 
n very seldom bitten by the greasy capitalists who “ make bboks " ; 
but silly clerks who come down for the day, and who do not 
hnow very clearly the difference between a bare and a rabbit, are 
the betting mens legitimate prey. The foolish lads who stake 
half a week’s wages on a course know, perhaps, as much as the 
bookmaker about the qualities of the animals which they tack ; 
lmt the bookmaker has capital, and ho takes care to secure a 
margin of profit on every stake. He does not know one dog from 
another, but he treats them as symbols, and bets upon them 
just as lie would bet upon the entries for the Autumn Handicaps. 
In short, the bookmaker has no “ opinion ” ; he only has his 
system ; And his income is token from the pockets of the great . 
•ally public who back names, and who do not choose to see that the ! 
roaring vulgar fellow who takes their money rnrely allows himself : 
to risk any loss, while they must, on the doctrine of chances, lose ' 
in the long run. The bookmaker lives in luxury ; the people who 
enable the bookmakers to keep fine houses and tine horses usually 
come to grief. To watch the faces of the u new hands/’ and com- 
pare them with the coarse assurance, the loud blackguardism of 
the professional bettors, is melancholy and significant. Lord 
Beacons field called the Turf “that vast institution of national 
•demoralization.” He was right at the time when his words 

were written 

sprung 
agent I 

•our gamblers cannot ho content to walk in the free air and see 
three or four courses to the hour. They want race to follow 
lace swiftly, like the whirling of the tali at roulette ; they want 


15th ult., would have belonged to the body but one year if 
he had lived ono other day. Ho was elected in old age, 
in broken health, after all his work wan over. It is said that he 
never touched tho burin after his election. With all respect to 
this particular urtbd, we venture to think that his career as an 
A.H.A., however honourable to himself, reflected but little distilla- 
tion on the Koval Academy. If the body considered him worthy 
of membership, it was absurd to, delay h& election until the honour 
was practically posthumous, We would express it strong opinion 
that no man who is past work, no man even whose powers are 
declining, should be received into tffe Academy. The act of elec- 
tion should be considered as one which brings duties with it as well 
as honours. The new member should be, not a decrepit personage 
who has been unjustly overlooked in the past, but a man in the 
full vigour of lire, ready to take his part in the schools, to lecture^ 
to guide the students, to hold office on the Council. 

Another crying reform which is called for in the rules for electing 
Associates is that of tbe written or tacit regulation which opens 
the doors of tbe Royal Academy to lino-engravers aud meszo- 
tintaro— that is to say, to workers upon steal — and closes them to 
workers upon wood and copper. We hear much, and yet cot 
too much, about the decliue of Uuo-eogravrog j and yet the hide- 
bound practice of tbe Royal Academy doses distinction to all 
other branches of wbat. the* french call yrttvur #. Why should a 
wood-engraver like Mr. J, 1 ), Cooper, or au etcher like Mr. 
Seynrmr Haden, feel that membership with the body whom 
Cousins and Bartolom honoured is hopelessly shut out from 
them ? * 


E. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

T JSS fW«r iTHuffmmn, a collection of short tales translated 
from the German, was better known to the laat than to the 
present generation of general readers. Indeed, we may almost 
say, ns far as England is concerned, that it was hardly known to 
either generation, for although the French can boast of a respect- 
able translation of the more fatuous stories, we have had to content 
ourselves with a version of some half-dozen of them which, with 
the exception of 0110 that engaged the attention of Mr. Carlyle 7 ® 
iudefatigable genius, are all more or less feeble efforts at transto- 
linn. Thus this singular fact presents itself, that while Hoffmann 
had achieved a considerable popularity upon the Continent, in 
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written, but since he died another institution has suddenly l 3* ilTZ. 
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«n society. The old ImHio. of couw.ng u pasam* away , , publk>1>tioft of his pe^ioatambitiou., bat certainly weakest and 

most disagreeable work, Elixitre dn Tttifds. The success which 
had attended the production of Matthew Gregory Lewis's Monk 
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greyhounds are treated like dice, and tbe ** bottled-up ” hares can 
hardly he turned out fast enousrh to satisfy the feverish excitement 
of men who degrade sport, and degrade our common race. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ELECTION*. 

O N Wednesday evening last the members of the Royal 
Academy mot to elect an Associate in the place of Mr. Frank 
Hull, tbe painter, who was pfomolcd last year to bo a full 
Academician, The election was a very hotly contested one, the 
number of members present being unusually large. On the same 
day of 1883, on the 30th of January, the members mol to perform 
the same office, and gave the title of A.R.A. to two of the moBt 
brilliant and gifted of tho young artists of the day— to Mr. Robert 
Macbeth and to Mr. K. J, Gregory. We wish that wo could eon- 


of Hoffmann to present tho insaut ravings of Brother Modardus 
to tho English public, with this result, however, that lasting 
damage has been done to the fame of an author of almost 
unique imaginative power. It was in bis short, vigorous, 
fantastic pieces, of which he wrote an extraordinary number, 
and which he collected together under the titles of Fant<t» 
airstucke in Culht'i Manier , , tierapionsbriUW, and yachtstnckt, that 
Hoffmann was at his best; and wo have evidence that he 
himself set no value on those works which called for more sus- 
tained effort, for he never liked the Efixivre des Trvfelt, and never 
completed Leb&nawdcKttn di* Kater* Murr (“Tom Oat Murr*s 
Philosophy of Life ’*); which, though a masterpiece as far as it 
! goes, we cannot doubt the author felt himself unable to finish. 
! These abort pieces, originally writteu for no other purposo than 
to replenish a chronically empty purse, are fall of most exquisite 
humour, brilliant wit, aud trenchant satire. At times, it is true, 
he deals in horrors which are rather apt to disgust than attract the 
reader ; but in the tales with which wo are at present, concerned 
this fault is scumriv to be detected. There are many persons, doubt- 
less, who will fail to seo the beauties and eagerlj’ point out the 


fiTatulHto them on an equally fortunate choice this year, but Mr. 

Colin Humor is very far from being the ideal man tor tho place. 

It i« no secret that he has stepped in where better men should . 
have preceded him. He is young, and liner artists of an older ! blemishes of these extraordinary tales ; but that is onlv natdral 


generation competed witli him vainly on Wednesday night 
Tho Itoyal Academy has once more had the opportunity of 
•selecting fiorn the ranks of the outsiders a good landscape-painter. 
It might have secured tho services of Mr. A. \V. Hunt, or of Mr. 
Albert Goodwin, of Mr, Henry Moore, or even of Mr. Frank 
Walton. It 1ms turnod aside from these men to present the liberty 
of tho guild to Mr. Colin Hunter. This is a fresh sign that, even 
within those sacrod ranks, tho common popular gifts of violent 
tealism, loud, chide colour, and total absence of sentiment ore pre- 
ferred to tenderness, imagination, uiid style. Wo do not wish to 
be severe on the productions of the new A.R.A. Ilia work 1 ms 
at least the merit of individuality. When we see it we know 
it to be his, aud if ft is a long time since we have looked upon 
the sea, and if loo better marine paintings are near it, we may 
Oven notice it with pleasure. But Jot a Brett, or a Wvllie, or a 
Moore approach it, and its knell is sounded. Last year Mr. Colin 
Hqnter wAS, oddly enough, selected to be one of the British repre- 
sentatives in the International Exhibition in tho Rue do L6ze. 
With Mr. Watts aud Mr. Whistler be was allowed to emphasize 
ihb versatility of British art for the wonderment of tbe French 
Bkrioq^whichdld not appear to greatly appreciate the exaggeration 
of its own worn mannerism, 

/■ We are glad to pant from Mr. Colin Hunter. As he fills up 
the vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr, Frank Holl, R.A., so 
W 8 nm memtar .elected trill fill up the place of Mr. Francis 
Holl, A.ftA. The distinguished engraver, who died on tho 
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where so many rue incapable of appreciating genuine humour and 
prone to resent anything but commonplace {situations in fiction as 
the greatest of crimes. Our advice to all such is to abstain from 
un attempt to understand Hoffmann, for certujnly he did not write 
these tales lor such readers. 

To the duo appreciation of Hoffmann's works some recount 
of his life aud character would «<eera necessary, although his 
life exhibits no particularly romantic situations " and is chiefly 
marked as on© of a somewhat Bohemian type, whilst a 
strong feature in liis character is th« not uncommon one 
of a rooted aversion to boms. It was this, in fact, that drove 
him from the tediousnoss of tho Berlin literary ton- table to 
tho more lively company at tho tavern, and finally to Ids ruin 
and death. He was born ut Kbnigsborg, iu Prussia, on the 24th 
of January, 1776, and wua reared under tbe roof of his maternal 
grandmother, since, owing to some unfonunato matrimonial mis- 
uadmtAndiugs, his father deserted hi 4 - family when our author was 
only three years old. His early education was undertaken by his 
uncle Otto/ft mat) little calculated to attract a quick child like the 
young Hoffmann, for he was a rigid, methodical, and pedantic man. 
The pupil, however, seems to have suffered but little from such 
migenial tutorship ; for wo find that when he proceeded in ^ due 
course to tho Reformed School ho gained tho approval of his 
masters as a boy well grounded in elementary knowledge. As a 
schoolboy Hoffmann gave decided proof of his love of music and 
drawing, and, with his uncle for a subject, he made great progress 
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the art of caricature, an art which ho developed to such per- 
fection that it cost him dearl v in after life. To, the University of 
Konlgsberg was his next atop in life, -for tiro purpose of studying 
lew, h profession which was considered as hereditary in his 
family. While there the young man fell desperately in love 
with a girl to whom ho was giving miide-lewron?. Her 
parents, however, objected to the alliance, ami ho had to solace 
himself with tie- thought that hi* heart was broken. This did 
not Apparently interfere with bis studies ; for, whatever may 
he Mia to hia discredit, idleness was not one of his faults, 
AS he passed the necessary examinations with success, and at 
the agro of nineteen entered the profession as Auscultator, a sort 
of Articled clerk. Konigsherg, after the Jo\e episode, being a 
somewhat uninteresting place fir him, he obtained an appoint- 
ment under another uncle, who was a lawyer of some standing at 
Glogau in Silesia. Here he remained for two years, and in the 
summer of his last year he went to Dresden for a holiday. At 
Dresden he was induced to crumble, and his success was. so groat 
that he was quiti* horrors ruck, and determined thereafter never to 
touch a card during his life— a vow which, bn it said to his honour, 
he atedfnstlr kept. 11 is experience on this occasion and the 
feelings of honor which sei/.**d him are undoubtedly the ground- 
work of one of his mod dramatic puces cnllcd" Spiclergluvk, 
which lie afterwards placed in the Sorapionsbrudcr (Collection. 
When ho came back to Berlin in 1798. h* pireid the “ t'xnmen 
xigorosum ” w ith euch honours that his c»x»un hums recommended 
him for immediate employment under Government, and linaMv in 
1800 be was appointed Assessor in Bose 11 in Boland. At Bowen 
Hoffmann found himself somewhat lonely nt first, ns he was to a 
great extent (Mil oil’ Irvin the tuciety of the attics who were his 
friends at Berlin and Glogau, but he set to woik assiduously at 
painting and in 11 -if, in the latter of which mts it was his particular 
ambition to thine. The tedium of the humdrum life at Posen, 
however, began to pall upon him, muI, finding his companions, and 
society in general eAccssively dull, In* took to criticising them in a 
manner imv*L likely to give olronce. mub like^ to be Aiitirized, 
be the .satire tier so witty, but to be cci.icutmvd under the most 
ludicrous yet nnniKtakablu neper t-, was .m offence hardly to be 
pardoned. Art Hoffmann, from either devilry, and from a desire 
lor anything which would rouro lb*’ Pociet’. at Posen from its 
dead level of respectable inanity, pur*' muted a friend to aid him in 
perpetrating a u outrageous practical joke. His coadjutor ap- 
peared disguised as an Italian iuiwkcr at a masquerade attended hv 
the f-lite of Posen, and distributed Hoffmann* too evident cari- 
catures to the company assembled, inking rnro to place them in 
the hands of those who would he uro^t willing to make me of 
them. The joke was only too miceesflYil, and the consequence was 
that news of it was sent to Berlin, and, instead of receiving u 
patent 11* Bath at Posen, as had been intended, Hoffmann bad 
to content liiimrolf with the same position at Blozk, which to him 
meant exile. At Blozk, however, he found a wife, and inn short time 
he was transferred to Warsaw. At <h* Polish capital Hntfmiuin was* 
in hia element, Ilis talent?, especially in music, soon gained him 
10a py acquaintances, and lie here met Ilit-zig, whu became his most 
intiraute frieod; in his leisure hours lie undertook the super- 
intendence of a musical institution, which ho named a Itessuurce, 
busying himself w T ith arranging t!ie rooms of an old palace which 
wan hired by some of his admirers, and painting designs for the 
walla and ceilings thereof. The Ite.^ourc** was a complete success. 
Concerts, in which Hoffmann nuk the leading prut, were given, 
and ^ it seemed to him ns if lm had reached tlio zenith 
of hie ambition— a public recognition that ho was a master 
of his best beloved art. The battle of Jena, however, put 
SU end to all this, and by way of a crowning miafortuno ho 
was prostrated by a severe attack of fever. When he recovered 
bf found himself in very straitened circumstances, with ft wife and 
children to support, and in despair* he hastened to Berlin. JIi« 
intention was to live by ait, but art ut that time was at a 
discount, and lies eagerly embrace^ an offer to become tiro nuroroal 
director at the Bamberg Theatie. Her*-, too, inwchunco after 
mischance befall him, and he left bin post in disgust. Almost 
destitute, he determined to write to the editor of the Mnsii alische 
Zeitung, at Leipsie, enclosing n. sperim *:i of those ntoimi which lie 
afterwards collected «« 4 »Fautasiestucke in (Jullot’* Manior,” and 
which so delighted Jean Paul Bidder that Jr* wrote a pmlWe fi»r 
the collection. These pieces deal chiefly with music, ids special 
art as ho thought, and he little fancied at the time when ho wrote 
them that they would giro him a place in literature ns a brilliant 
and singular writer. From this 1 iui»* f however, he was unremitting 
in Ms labours, and produced his fascinating stories with incredible 
swiftness. In 1813 be again attempted to conduct theatrical 
music at Dresden and Leipzig, and again failed owing to the state 
of the country and Napoleons cannons. lie never despaired, 
however, and, though sadly light of puree, he was nlwajs light of 
heart- Having found the pursuit of a Ihelihood by moans of 
theatrical enterprise, a blank he returned to Berlin, and by the 
interest of liis friends was reinstated in the legal profession ns 
Bath in Berlin. He now devoted himself to writing with that 
industry which was so characteristic of him, and for seven or 
eight years produced with comparative case those marvellous tales 
which made him in Berlin the wonder of his day. We have already 
hinted at bis partiality for the tavern, and hia dislike of the 
dilettanti tea-table. In this, as in everything else, Hoffmann 
showed a sublime contempt for all conventionality and semblance 
of respectability, Ilia triends endeavoured without success to 
Ajllure him from the baleful influence of the wiue-bouse; but the 


most they could got him to do was to consent to 1 convivial 
meeting once a week at his own house, when he read them one of 
bis stork's which appeared under the title of 44 Serapionsbrdder, 9 
For some months before his death be was attacked by creeping 
paralysis, but ho would not, even when it reached his hands, 
forego the pleasure of exercising his marvellous imagination, and 
on the 24th of June, 1822, he died whilst endeavouring to, dictate 
to his wife the conclusion of bis last tale, u Der Feind/v? *■ 

Ilitzigs description of Hoffmann is very much each as might 
be expected. Dte was a man of diminutive stature, with a sallow 
complexion and dark, almost block hair, which grew far down 
his forehead. His eyes were grey, with nothing strange in them 
while he was quiet, but when excited they would itavunis an 
extraordinarily cunning expression and twiukle with mischief* 
His nos* was finely cut and aquiline, his mouth somewhat set. 
Ilia physique, iu spite of his nimblene$ 9 , appeared strong, as ho 
had fur hi* size a deep chest and broad shoulders. In fact, he 
was a mischievous, though not an ill-natured, elf. Vain past 
belief and of an uncertain temper, he wits capable of strong affec- 
tions and true friendship, and, though naturally shy, was the 
best of companions when he whs not bored. Such was the roan 
whose '■on temporaries thought it not exaggeration to deecribe on 
his gravestone as 41 awgezeichuet im Amto als Dichter, al$ 
Tonkunsiler, ala Malar.” 

Of the individual tales comprised in his three collections, it is 
difficult to point to any on© as excelling the other; but we are in- 
clined to give the first phfee to “ ,\tei*ter Marlin* dor Kufner and 
seine Gillen/’ ft quaint* story of Nuremberg life in the middle 
ages, which tor graphic ritwriptitgj of old-time manners is equalled 
by low and surpassed by,ht>n“. “Dor GolcineTopf” is already 
funiillir tn Kiiglish veadoTi s j(, Mr. Carlyle's excollent translation, 
as well ai> 44 Dus Fiiuileih con Scuderi,” and others which have 
nkso Irocu translated, but which are not now easily to be pro- 
cured. “ Dor Samlnmnn/' »* Bath Kre^pel,” and 14 Das Majorat” 
arc amongst the roost wwd ; whilst the exquisite humour of 
* 4 Sl ? aor Formica," tin iini«i, wr y episode in the life of Salvator Kosa, 
19 o* the rarest order. J liov* j n which imitic takes a large share are 
such ns “Dun Juan/' “letter Gluck,” “Die Formate, w &c. f and 
we hiuo already iiientionij^ the powerful tate entitled * 4 Spieler- 
giirok. A more catalog uq 0 f these tales would take up too much 
space, so that it is not pueblo to do more than indicate the mimes 
of those which recur to uh. tt3 mo $t. remarkable. It is much to be 
regretted t hut “Tom Cut. Muvra Philosophy of Life” was never 
rompleti'd. Hoflinunn s nanpes were Ernst Theodor Wilhelm; butthe 
last i? suppressed, and A^^eus substituted, in all editions of 
his works. Some have 1 thought, that this aroso from his love 
of Mozart, whose name Amadeus but one of his biographers 
azures uj l hat it happened 8 implv from misprinting A. for W. r 
and that, when it wan pointed out to lloflmann, ho refused to 
alter it, and immediately tob the umuo of Amadeus as a good 
omen. It inuy he iuterentiUm to note that, when the tales are 
taken in chronological orderl j t( i, found that the wildest and 
most extravagant iu*o by no\ mean 3 the result of a brain autter- 
lng fr nn the eflocts of e.vcesL h tl t that, they were written at a 
tmiH when he was little givel :i to debauch. The more natural. 
Hud, wo are bouud t<» *mv, sca me 0 f best, were written, on 
the mntniry. during those satW years when he was accustomed 
to preside in king ot the topers L n the Berlin tavern. Perhaps th* 
Vst proof of tho subtle luscinati|oQ <»f his stories is tbe fact that 
three such men as Richter in GLi-many, Gautier in France, and 
Carlyle in England hav* all tesrfcii t ..i their enthusiastic approval 
of them. r 

It was not as a literary man,! however, that Hoffmann desired 
to bo known, but a,s a musician 1 . . and his performances in thia 
branch of art- are by no means cor.Dtemptible. He wrote no less 
than ele ven operas, onn of which, Ifyndinr, was enthusiastically re- 
viewed by Karl Maria von WebeV^ ; incidental music for three 
plays ; a ballet ; a requiem ; two *y?i|uphonies, and other orchestral 
and choml pieces. Of his musical vi^ws we hope on another occa- 
sion to have something to nay; hut ^ it i a sufficient to point out 
that two of the greatest musicians of'5 tlie age entertained a high 
opinion of his musical grni U s~Tiamdy| t Karl Maria von Weber, and 
Ludnig van Beethoven. 1 
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«^n; bn* da* is »o mate than 
•Syi hg iftbu withdraw the motive power the mmmmrf would he 
at & standstill ; and though much of the remaining music is trivial 
or bombastic, it never degrades the central theme with its own 
Weight. The secret of this ties in Babe's genius, , which triumphs 
over the. Incredible bathos of his libretto and his own perilous 
ftcmtft. Many 6 t the furs and concerted pieces in Satanella are 
of thduftoet ephemeral value, end one song, w Oh, would she but 
name the day,” is just such a ditty as the serio-coraiqne lores and 
the music-hall applauds $ but mere dulness and that pretentious 
heaviness which marks the absence of lyrical inspiration were 
foreign to Balfe’s genial spirit end marvellous fecundity. 

The libretto is a deranged version of Le DiabU Boitmx by 
Mssara A. Harris and E. Falconer, not without indications of 
other sources of inspiration. Some of its verses are as defiant of 
sense and grammar as the famous song “ When other lips/' which 
still exercises the ingenuity of commentators. It is not an un- 
■ interesting book and very entertaining, being a survival of the 
wonderworking scribes who imitated Lewis and Mftturin with 
their tales of Gothic limes. There aro a ruined tower, a Gothic 
and very facetious knave, a mediaeval Panglow who, by pre- 
cognition, ig full of the Eton Latin grammar, a reckless no Woman, 
a haughty lady, a distressed damsel with a silent sorrow, much 
necromancy and blue lightning, besides demons ami pirates and 
the indispensable Arinaanos. The Count Hu pert is detected by his 
betrothed, Stella, in the act of kissing his foster-sister Lelia, who, 
though she never tells her love, exercises other blandishments. The 
offended Stella faces the Count at tho gaming-table, and by means of 
the primitive dice-boxes gains the whole of his possessions save one 
ruined tower. To this the Count hies with his faithful tutor and 
servant, and by means of a childish formula, extracted from a 
book $>r magic,' auuiinom tbo dread fiend. Arimanea appears with 
Satanella, as a page, only to find Rupert in a trance, from which 
he does not revive till Ari tuane* departs. Satanella ensnares him 
through a dream, in which she appears us a beautiful woman, 
and sings the fascinating “ Power of Luve.” In the next act the 
pirates carry off Leliu and Stella to the slave-market at Tunis; 
they are followed by Satanulla and Rupert. Lefia is rescued* by 
the former, on condition that Rupert forfeits his soul. Stella is no 
mom seen, and was cither forgotten in the excitement of these 
events, or sold as a slave. Once more in the old castle, Satanella 
repents said destroys the fatal bond, so that Rupert and Lelia may 
be united, and for this act is about to suffer the vengeance of 
Arimanes, when «he is saved by a rosary given to her by Lelia ; 
the baffled demons crouch iu the foreground, the nuptials of the 
liappy pair are witnessed behind, Satanella floats on a cloud 
upwards in triumph, while an invisible choir singe “The Power of 
Love.” 

This extraordinary farrago is sufficient to daunt tho heart of 
any other composer than Lalfe. Always able to make the most 
of his dramatic opportunities, lie was never deterred from his 
purpose of writing pretU airs by any amount of fatuity in bis 
libretto; he cover forgot his singers, and his knowledge of the 
stage was eminently useful in emergencies. Hence it ie not 
difficult to Assure adequate representation to Satanella , which at 
Co rent Garden was certainly pood. Mme. Rose Hers&a was 
distinctly successful in the chief character. Her delivery of 
“ The Power of Lovo ” in the first act was charming; while 
the sprightly “Sultana Zulema,’* and the rather exacting finale 
of tho third act, were sung with brilliant execution. Scarcely 
less noteworthy was Mme. Heretic's singing in the scene where 
Satanella divulges her love to Rupert, previous to the trio in the 
last act, where she displayed deep feeling. Tho Stella of Miss 
(I. Armstrong and the Lelia of Miss Emily Parkiusou were fully 
acceptable, though want of stage experience was too frequently 
apparent Ip the acting of the latter. Mr, J. W. Turner was 
excellent as Count Rupert, and Mr. Fox sang the spirited song, 
“ Boverp, rulers of the Sea,” very finely, and was well supported 
by the chorus, The spoken dialogue that so absurdly delays the 
musical , movement in the first act wag rendered more than 
endurable by the humorous acting of Mr. 0 . Lvall, as Karl, and 
Mr* H. \V. Dodd, as the tutor HortetisiuB. The orchestra was 
admirably conducted by Mr. Bet]emann ; Mr. Clinton's execution 
of the clarionet solo hi the second act, and Mr. Barretts refined 
performance on the flute, received well-merited applause. 


'Md Tragedy we find .^<Rww* of Franco, the Boa-: 
d^OrijSabs, goto* to supper at the l&mmw •Mamss of the IMCM 
Famous, attended by the AbbdMboit, there to be challenged 
and “wounded to the dfceth ” in « du&Vwfth the aotrere a husband. 
Now in the first place tho Duo dtbrldaim was not killed or 
wounded to the death in a duel. Ho wee struck by apoutexy, 
never recovered consciousness, and die# ifi 3?eS»®bs* 1723. In the 
second place, ft k preposterous to'Sgppoae^thst the regent of 
France, the head of the State, would fought » duel under 
any circumstances, and especially* obdar wch circumstances a* 
those here depicted. In the third place, it is out 0 f the question 
that Dubois could have accompanied the Regent to the house where 
he thus met his death, for the excellent reaScm that the Cardinal 
died more than three months before the attach which proved fetal 
to the Regent. It is difficult to suppose that Mr. Gilbert can he 
ignorant of such well-known facts ; yet ha would , seemto be so, 
for no dramatic purpose is served % introducing Dubois. The 
part is allotted to a minor player, and is, by the author's scheme, 
totally without distinction. Any anonymous personage would 
have answered the purpose. There is eo much admirable work in 
this drama that these disrespectful perversions of history are to be 
regretted. As regards the construction, facts apart, Mr, Gilbert 
weakens his story when he makes the heroine sporty to— the in- 
ventor, indeed, of— on ignoble plot. The high-minded Clarice 
would not have consented thus to decoy her persecutor by a device 
the issue of which must have been, moreover, exceedingly doubt- 
ful. So much must be urged against Mr. Gilbert's play. There is 
very much, on the other band, to be said on behalf of it. The 
character of Clarice the actress is ad , exceedingly powerful one. 
In it a competent representative would find the opportunity of 
exhibiting the most varied emotions, which always, stand out 
from a highly impressive background. The piece is well named, 
for the height of comedy and the depth of tragedy ore to be 
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It is too late iu tho day to recapitulate the plot in detail. , In 
brief, Clarice, during the year of her married life, has been sought 
by the Due d’Orl&ns. Her husband, formerly an officer of the 
Guard, now, for her sake, an actor, baa vainly chaUengod.the 
Due. In order that be may be driven to accept the challenge, 
Clarice invites him, with soveral of bis companions, to a sapper at 
her house, so planning that her husband, D % Aulnay, shall .witness 
her interview with her visitor, and shall render his continued 
refusal to fight — as the dramatist would have us believe— 
impossible. All falls out as arranged. Still the Regent refuses 
to meet a statutory vagabond and a social outcast. w lf a scullion 
were to challenge me, I should so for recognise him os to have 
him Hogged. An actor is entitled to no recognition at all,” la the 
Due's reply. Il’Aulnay then tears up his engagement, vows he 
will never more set foot on tho stage, and the challenge is at 
length accepted. The combatants retire to the garden, Clarice 
undertaking the task of keeping the attention of her visitors 
engaged till the issue is known. 


. COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


Up to this point the actress has been provided with several 
chances of minor effect ; but of none of these did Miss Anderson, 
who as Clarice is something more than the head and front of play, 
take full advantage. There was no ring of true tenderness in her 
voice when she met her husband ; she received the Regent’* friends 
with a free and cosy air of banter— yet stiff and constrained 
withal, nor wholly devoid of commonness — which sat ill on 
the assumption of Clarice's high-minded modesty, and made one 
wonder at the' Due’s determined pursuit. She flirted with him 
alter tho fashion of stage flirtation; one looked in Tain for 
some point of merit throughout these earlier scenes and found 
nothing. But tho grand opportunities are yet to come. Gan 
the American actress rise to them? The question doss not 
long remain unanswered, and tho auswer is an unequivocal nega- 
tive. By way of holding the attention of her visitors, who 
presently return, while the duel to the death is being fought in 
the garde a beyond the room where they stand, Clarice at bet 
visitors' request improvises. Before they can find a theme for he#,, 
the clashing of swords is heard. She must perforce maintain a 
cheerful face, vow it is nothing, that a little surprise is in 
preparation, that all will be spoilt if any one enters the garden. 
Then she starts upon ber task. She is a strolling player, she— 
that is, be — enters a tavern, is asked to describe himself One 
look, one gesture, one intonation of the voice, as Clarice cooouers 
her fears and volubly ^begins to recite, would have done everything 
. for this truly dramatic incident ; but nothing of the sort is forth- 
coming. Miss Anderson speaks to the ears, never to the heart* 
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of Tojteey tnryeydott* it has long been acknowledged that he rules 
sunfomo. His juatntxicss of fancy, always set forth in the most 
effective theatrical style, his odd humour drosred with a literary 
&S8 hie contemporaries do not approach^ has given him a place 
?ndl % Jury the judge descended from the Bench 
io nfalty the* plaintiff, But his .works With a? higher purpose have 
esstoftial; nor la the very remarkable 
i^ledfenk^which first s&w its light at the Lyceum a week ago 


expresses no trace of what should be there. The speech itself is 
wonderfully well written for the purpose of playing. “ Who am 
I, gentlemen ? Iam Artoierxee i I am Antony the Great t I’m 
a doge, a king, a councillor, a burgess, a lackey. I am the con- 
stable who seizes the beggar ; nay, i am the beggar seized by the 
constable. I feast starving ; I starve feasting. Beware of me, 
for I am a very rogue— a swaggering roysteror, with ragged 
elbows, hat a-cock and bilbo ready.” Thus the speaker begins, and 
iu like vein continues, very aptly imitating the personages she 
names, suiting the action to the word. Only this and nothing 
more* Miss Anderson gives, aa it were, her entertainment. It is 
very clever, so far as it goes, hut it does not go uearly far enough. 
The audience laugh and applaud.- They do not think— Miss 
Anderson does nothing to make them think— of what the im- 
provisation k done to hide. From this point Mr. Gilbert rises, 
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&Wrdensome. For all these reasons the producing 
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classes 1 'tffi&mmdvi* hampered, while the diminution of savings 
pUcWjt^oit command lees capital than they need for the 
deywjiptet of their business. So far as Paris in particular is 
cooo0inMl^.n more serious cause of the existing distress, perhaps, 
fa thegrect public works tliat have been carried on there for so 
raos^/Wa. Thoy were begun under the Empire to satisfy the 
desses and prevent insurrection, and they have been con- 
tityteS tender the Republic for the same reason. Since the semi- 
SiAlM ‘party have got iuto the ascendency in the Municipality, 
the^-nive been carried bn, too, in tlio desire to give effect as far 
ai possible to semi-Socialist views. The great works carried on 
hr the Municipality have attracted workpeople from all parts of 
/ romee, from (Germany, Belgium, Italy, and . Spain. And this 
djfaet of the public works has been aggravated by the speculation 
; 111 building that has been going on lor the last five or six years. 


Here in this country speculative builders find the means to cany 
on their operations by borrowing chiefly from Insurance 'Com- 
panies and from solicitors who are employed by their clients to 
lend out money profitably. They draw, thorefore, upon funds 
which seldom find their way into the market which supplies 
manufacturers and merchants with accommodation. But in 


Paris the builders chiefly got their loans from tho Credit 
Fonder, a great public institution that lends upon land and 
house property. Tho Credit Fender obtains the money which 
it lends to tue builders by selling its own bonds, and these 
bonds are largely bought by tho hanks and credit institutions 
of all kinds. Consequently the builders in reality compete 
with merchants and manufacturers for the loanable capital 
available in the short-loan market. During tho speculative 
mania that ended in the collapse of the Union Gdnlrnle there was 
an extraordinary rage for building in Paris. In many cases prices 
of securities woro multiplied many times. There are instances, 
for example, where prices between 1879 1882 were multi- 

plied a hundred times. Tho speculators who found the shares 
and bonds they bought increase so enormously in market price 
looked upon themselves as rich, and increased their expenditure in 
consoquenco. They bought or rented fine houses, furnished them 
in luxurious style, set up carriages, and hired servants. In this 
way they not only created a great demand for new houses, but 
the/ also gave a great impetus to all the trades for which Paris is 
specially distinguished, and they thus raised wages, attracting more 
and more of the labouring classes from the provinces and from neigh- 
bouring countries. When the speculative mania ended in panic, 
the babble fortunes disappeared in a day. Speculators were 
obliged to give up their houses, to sell their carriages, and to dis- 
miss, their servants. The speculative builders then found that 
they could neither sell nor let the houses they had built, and tho 
furniture-makers and the manufacturers that minister to the 


luxuries of the rich also found tho demand for their goods im- 
mensely fall off. There was thus brought about a compulsory 
stoppage of many works, workpeople were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and wages necessarily fell. 

It is difficult to ascertain how many people are out ol employ 
ment in Paris at . present. Count do Mun has asserted in the 
Chamber this week that there were as many as So, 000, but M. Ferry 
treated this statement m a flagrant oxaggoration. Whatever 
the numbers may be, there can be no question that very many 
people have been thrown out of employment, and that* wages 
nave declined very considerably. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
decrease in building is not as great as might have been expected. 
Fewer houses were built last year than in the year before, and in 
the current month the preparations for building* show fur thor dimi- 
nution. Still, the number of new buildings is exceedingly large. 
For the moment this is satisfactory, since there are no fewer than 
120 , ocx> workpeople employed in the building trade alone; and a 
serious falling off in building would, therefore, cause lamentable 
suffering. But the continuance of building under existing circum- 
stances is a danger for tho future. The builders, as already stated, 
obtain J^heir funds from the Orddit Fancier, and the Credit Fonder 
obtains its funds by the sale of its bonds. Tho price of the bonds 
baa fallen very considerably during the past two years, and is 
likely to continue to fall. Under existing circumstances the 
builders are unable to sell or to let a large proportion of the houses 
th^jr are erecting ; and, if they go on adding to the number of un- 
tenanted bouses, a day must come when they will be unable to 
meet their engagements; unless, indeed, there is a much more 
rapid return of prosperity than now seonm probable. But, if a 
considerable number Of builders were to fail, the Credit Fonder 
might be involved in difficulties, and its difficulties would ho a 
serious matter, for it u one of the greatest credit institutions of 
France. For the present, however, thff falling off in building 
is not to serious as might have been expected ; and, consequently, 
the .distress is, not as great as by many it is represented to bo. But 
it can^ hardly be doubted that the building of new houses will go on 
diminishing, and the probability, therefore, is that more and more 
workpeople will be thrown out of employment. As already stated, 
the trades that minister to luxury are likewise depressed, and the 
workpeople engaged in them ore also mi Bering. Another matter 
that Is adding to the distress of the labouring population in Paris 
•to; the dearness and scarcity of lodgings. The public works 
constructed by the Municipality, and the erection of new houses 
by jtne Speculative builders, have swept away whole quarters 
formerl/ Occupied by the poor. Nearly all the new houses 
reccntlybuilt ire intended for the well-to-do, and the labouring 
classes, therefore, find the accommodation suited for them 


scarcer and scarcer as vrajpl as dearer. In all great dties this 
is the cose. We have Seen of late rendered familiar with the , 
wretchedness of the bouses of the poor here in London. In Paris 
the house accommodation is at least os bod and the rents Charged 
are exceedingly high. Iu faefc, the measures .adopted to give 
satisfaction to the working classes have to a large extent made > 
their condition worn) than it was before. The demolition of „ 
quarters where the workpeople formerly dwelt has driven themoitber 
to the suburbs at great distances from their places of oocupwffi&nj or 
else into courts mid alleys, where the air is bad, the tenements 
rickety and unsanitary, and where whole families are huddled 
together in a manner quite destructive of decency as well Os 
health. At the same time the competition for even these wretched 
lodgings has raised rent so high as to go far towards neutralizing the 
riao in wages that has taken place. Nor is this all. The great public . 
works carried on by the city have accumulated ah enormous debt ' 
the service of which requires a very large revenue to be raised 
every year, and one of the means by which this is done is the 
collection uf high octroi duties. These duties, being levied upon 
articles of general consumption, have raised prices generally^ and 
thus rendered the cost of living higher in Paris than perhaps in' 
any other city of Europe. Municipal taxes, State taxes, aod. 
Protectionist duties, all combine to make the cost of living ex- 
cessively dear ; while the rage for building and other public works 
at. the same time make house accommodation both scarce and 
costly. The result is that worlcpwiplu, even in good times, do not 
find their position greatly improved, iu spite of the extraordinary 
rise iu wages during tho past ten years. And now that employ- 
ment has become scarce and wage9 are falling, large numbers are 
plunged in dire distress. 

There is another aspect of the question not less important. 
High wages and the high price of the materials of industry reader 
prices in Paris excessively dear. Not only, as already pointed 
out, has the Protectionist policy adopted by so many European 
Suites closed foreign markets to French manufacturers; but it, 
with the octroi duties and enhanced wages, has made the cost of 
producing goods in Paris higher than in competing countries. At 
a meeting of the workpeople in tho building trade some time 
ago it was stated that a ready-made window imported from 
Norway was cheaper than a window could bo manufactured 
in Paris, tho reason, of course, being that wages and raw 
material alike are so high in Franco that tho cheep wood 
and cheap labour of Norway enabled the Norwegian manufac- 
turer to nay the heavy import duties in France ami yet under- 
sell his French competition. And what is true of this case is 
true of various other elansca of goods. Articles of which Paris had 
once the monopoly are now produced better and cheaper in German v, 
and Paris shopkeepers find themselves compelled to import tte 
goods from the latter country, neglecting the home manufacture. 

In other classes of goods, again, Paris manufacturers have been 
undersold by Belgian and Italian competitors. Thus, the manu- 
facturers are threatened with the loss of the home market itself, 
unless they can in some way retrieve their position. The most 
effectual way, of, course, would bo *0 reduce taxation, both 
Stiito thiil municipal. As regards tho city, however, reduction is 
out of the question ; for the debt charge is so heavy that the 
best that can be expected is some check to the growth of expendi- 
ture in the future. But it. is difficult to see how expenditure can 
be checked at a time when there is so much distress amongst tho 4 , 
workpeople, and such a loud outcry for public works. In the same 
way the State expenditure is growing every year, and there is 
really need for an addition to the taxation rather than a possi- 
bility of reduction. Under these circumstances the employers 
will be forced to reduce wages. Perhaps the measure, however 
regrettable for tho sake of the workpeople, and however dangerous . 
it iiiu»t certainly he in tboir present temper, would be iu the long run 
a benefit to the country at large, if not to Paris itself. The. builds 
ing mania and the puhlio works of the Municipality together haVe 
attracted to Paris an excessive number of workpeople. Through- 
out the rural districts there are complaints of a want of Ubopt, ' 
and many of tho wore t paid kinds of work are in fact discharged ' 
almost entirely by foreigners. Tho best workmen iu all parts 
of France are attracted to the metropolis by the high wages 
there offered, and they are supplemented by a large contingent 
of foreign labourers. The economic and political results are 
alike injurious. It would undoubtedly be of advantage to the 
country if the influx of workpeople into the capital could be * 
checked. That there is really a'w&nt of labour in France seems 
to ho proved by the fact that there is a million of foreigners at 
present resident there, of whom about 200,000 are found in Paris; 
And this million up to twelve mokths ago was rapidly increasing, 
AVhet is most significant is that tjKo increase since the close of the ' 
war has been extraordinary. Nor is it only that Paris has. been 
growing at the expense of the rest ol France! It is also true r tfiat 
the Paris population is the leasts productive of all France, Vi’S ■ ' 
Paris the death-rate is excessive, while the marriage-rat© hud the - 
birth-rate are both below the average. In a country where the 
growth of population is so exceedingly slow, this fa a matter oft 
no little importance ; aud everything, therefore, that would ©hock " 
the influx of the rural workpeople satd the capital would in the 
long jun be it national 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LORD ADVOCATES OF SCOTLAND** 

, rpBAJTjm advocate ebould give tho public a series of historical 
X sketches and portrait® of men who hare ennobled thi'ina^ves 
and tha^urofeiriou is perfectly natural Lord Campbell wet tbo 
, fashion, and bis example baa been followed by others who have 
praised famous men and have shown how their forelathers con* 
feributed to the grandeur of tho law. There is, of coarse, a vast 
space between such works as The Lives of the Chancellor 9 and The 
Chief Justices of England) and the imaginary Lives of Menus’ 
Cfficsrfi which Thackeray somewhere said absorbed tho leisure of 
one of bis minor characters. In tho two volumes before us, half- 
way between Campbell and Thackeray’s heroes, Mr. Omond has 
treated of the. public and private life of no less than fifty- two 
advocates who have filled that office, from John lions of Mont- 
greuan to Francis Jeffrey of tho Edinburgh fteviar. i^vml of 
these persons may merit no higher praise than what is earned by 
plodding, conscientious, and successful lawyers'. Not a few became 
Lends of Session, and some tilled tho office of Lord President of 
that Others took a prominent part in State trinltf, remark- 

able prosecutions, or political episodes and national cum mot ions. 
In Home families legal ability descended like an heirloom. Several 
county families in tho Lowlands owe much of their wealth and 
portion to tho eloquence and erudition of an advocate and I<ord of 
Session, and here uml there we comean a jurist or a statesman not 
unworthy to be ranked in tbq first class, either on account of the 
depth and variety of his attainments or of tho iufiueuco which he 
exorcised over tho course of public events. 

Atnple stores of information, either in manuscript or print, 
have been here digested aud rifted with praiseworthy diligence 
and accuracy. We are distinctly warned by the author that his 
u lives *’ are not complete biographies. IJo traces the descent and 
development of the office held rather than the private historv 
of each successive holder. This entails a plethora of facts and 
dates, and here and there the style has that antiquarian flavour 
which would have delighted worthy Mr. Blattergowl, with his 
decreet of certification and hia history of tho teiuds. But tho 
arrangement and disposition of ‘the materials is praiseworthy. 
There is a capital table of contents at uue end and a good index 
at the other ; and the careers of several of the most vemarkablo 
Lord Advocates naturally arts closely connected with rebellions, 
revolutions, persecutions of independent thiukers, Jacobito plots. 
Whig proclivities, and all those outbreaks of Scotch feeling 
which Macaulay averred had always been characterized, even at 
tho most stirring crises, by a sober and judicial gravity. It is 
scarcely necessary to odd that 1737 and 1745, to say nothing of 
1831 and the polling-booths at Jedburgh, send the critic at odco 
to the Waverlep Novels and to Lockhart’* Life of Scott. Change* 
and improvements in the law as they affected witnesses, jurors, 
and prisoners are duly chronicled 5 there are little sketches of tho 
state of manners and morals in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; and, though we miss some characteristic anecdotes of 
Henry Ersbine, of tho brutal Lord Rroxfidd, and others, there arc 
some good stories which enliven the n amt live and repay perusal. 

Part of the first volume is taken up with the origiu ami the 
functions of the Lord Advocate and ot tho Court before which he 
appeared. The Stuart kings of Scotland had endeavoured, with 
some success, to supplant the hereditary and feudal jurisdiction 
exercised by savage chiefs all over the country. And to J araes V. 
belongs the credit of having established the Court of Session, con- 
sisting of fourteen judges and a President, in tho year 1 5 32, which, 
with some modifications and one important interruption in the 
time of Cromwell, has come down intact to our own time. But, 
before that date, there was an officer known aa the “ Kings 
Advocate," who at first appeared only on behalf of the Crown in 
ctyStabf treason or blasphemy. Mr. Omond thinks that the idea 
of this office may have been imported from Franco by Scotchmen, 
whei; in the alliances and treaties between the two countries, be- 
earn# familiar with the functions of the Froeureur du Koi. Pre- 
teptly the King’s Advocate appeared in civil as well as in criminal 
cases. ‘ In the beginning of the sixteenth century bo combined 
politics jrith law ; was employed in diplomacy, and took part “ in 
tho ’ge&ersl. business of the Government/* In the reign ol‘ 
Charles I. the appointment was taken from the kiug and given to 
‘ the Parliament, which exercised that right till the Restoration. 
Previous to this We bear of Advocate-Deputes and Joint- Advocates, 
and, about the end of the sixteenth century, the title of l^ord 
Advocate was given to Sir Thomas Hamilton, the ancestor of tho 
pretext ^f Haddington. When he had beep formally recognized 
. . ai f^ppbrtiiht officer of State, he was made a Privy Councillor ; 
it Was ocmtetdad by the upholders of kingly prerogative that he 
bM A rightto ait and speak in the House of Commons without 
r eleCtion, in mire virtue of his office.; he rose in dignity and irn- 
pdriantfi when tho post of Scottish Secretary was abolished, once 
and again in 1746; his salary was doubled after the 
Union ijn 17 10.; and altogether, what with , the comparative 
hmoranco, or foditferaaea to Scotch affairs on the part of 
‘ 'i»te|teeinmeD* the extraordinary combination of political 
hui f legsL dqties .in one- and tho name individual, and the 
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conspicuous ability of man baring the namp #S .Dairy tuple, 
and! Bandas, the Lord Advocate wielded empower and exorcised % 
social influence which catted hi in tobOcAcambed not/Wehffy in 
party reviews or pamphlets, but oh grave and solemn occasion*, 
tk os the Priyy Council, the Grand Jury, the Oamuiandtu-iu-Obief of 
the forces of Scotland, and tlm Guardis # -of the whole police of 
the country .’V The fluctuations aud ehasgeeiu the office, and the 
forcH of public feeling aroused by bigh-usiided OP Utadvistd pro- 
ceedings of its incumbents, am described wifjh truth Ahd fulness, 
and arc interesting contributions to the questions pow discussed in 
Liberal Scotch circles, of giving to that tfcgjccted and oppressed 

^ of Her Majesty's dominion a separate Secretary or depart* 

t. , X .. 

Several of tho early Lord Advocates have nd more claim to the 
remembrance) of posterity than some of Lord OkmpbeUV obscure 
and early Chancellors, in a period of two centuries there is , not 
much to bo said for on« Sir John Nisbet, except that he was the 
author of Dirleton's Doubt «, ho was raised to the Bench under that 
title, wrangled wii h his colleagues, and was of infamous character ; 
for Fletcher, who was dismissed from office for bribery; for 
Uolqubimn, who was unduly preferred to a far more able man, 
Henry Ersklne, tho brother of the Chancellor; for Craig ie, a dull, 
plodding, but successful lawyer ; and for Charles Hope, pf whom.it 
is recorded that, if he had not been a violent Torn be must 
from sheer impetuosity of character hAve been a violent Whig. ■ 
But tho wirings ami doings of other men are still quoted by the 
Scutch Bar, uml of one or t wo others tho marks are to be traced 
on tho face of Scotch society to this very hour. Few men have 
ever wielded such power as Harry Dundas. And this power, though * 
exerted on the side of personal and almost autocratic government, 
did not hinder him from being one of the most popular 
men of the day. Nearly eighty pages of Vol. XL are devoted to 
an account of Scotland under the Government of Pitt nnd Dundas ; 
and, as regards the latter, we ore reminded of his manly figure, 
his broad Scotch accent aud provincial dialect, hfnoceaeiomu in- 
subordination in PnrJmroent, his acquaintance wiLh the affairs of 
India, unsurpassed iu that generation by any one except BUrke, 
his powers of administration in high offices, his errors, impeach- 
ment, and acquittal, and his control over the Scottish elections 
which enabled him to send stout Tories to the House of Commons * 
and to manipulate the list of representative peers. Something of 
this ascendency is duo to the man’s character and talents, but 
something also to the “ anomalous " state of the constituencies. 
In 1790, we are told, tho number of county voters in all Scotland 
was 2,624. Ayrshire, the largest, constituency, had 220; and 
Cromarty, the smallest, only 6. There were 96 in Midlothian, 

“ the premier county ” ; in nine counties 389 voters ia all voted at 
nine elections, aud in tweniy others there was no contest what- 
ever. The state of the boroughs was still more deplorable,* The 
average of each constituency was nineteen, and’ the largest towns 
for electoral purposes were Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Selkirk, 
with 33 voters apiece. The electors wore $ie Town Councillor* 
in boroughs, arranged in fourteen groups, and they Appointed 
delegates, who met ut the chief borough and chose their member* 
Votes wore easily manufactured fur party purposes by the process 
of conveying pieces of land, in truwt, to individuals; and though, 
from tho beginning of the lost century, laws were passed ;o 
prevent these abuses, they were easily evaded or coolly defied. 
Even us late ah 183# tho boroughs, or burghs, os Mr. v Omond 
spells the word , returned eleven Whig and four Tory members, 
and tho counties seventeen Tories to thirteen Whigs. "Two years 
afterwards tho balance of parties was altered to very near its 
present proportions. Scotland returned nine Tories to forty-four. 
Whigs. Before that epoch Paisley, Irvine, and Kilmarnock, with 
thousands of voters, were not represented at all. The impeach- 
ment of Harry Dundas, when made Lord Melville, is the last 
event of this kind in political .warfare; and Mr. Omond, who 
wisely ia not above noticing squibs and pamphlets on other occa- 
sion*, might very well have given us a sample of the song to 
celebrate Melville’s acquittal whiett was composed by Scotr, and 
sung by John Ballantyno amidst rapturous applause at a public 
dinner given ou the 27th of June, j 806. It. may not rank very 
high as poetry, but Lockhart characterizes it as on expression “of 
some of the sirongast personal feelings that ever animated his 
verse ” The air is “ Camckfcrgus/* aud after a good deal about 
French politics, the loyalty of the volunteers, the weakness of 
the beer- tax, the shameful duty on pig-iron, rebellion, treason, 
and good claret, tho sung winds up with an allusion to ttio 
refusal of the town magistrates to illuuiino Edinburgh on account 
of tho acquittal:— 

And rim* we uiust r.ot^'t aujd Reekie in glory, 

Amt make her brown vtago a» light as her heart ; 

Till enrii men ilium inr hi* own upper story. 

Nor law-book nor l.nv* cr riull force ua 10 part. 

In Oreuville and Spencer, 

And seme lew good men. Sir, 

Ilisli talents we honour, slight difference forgive, 

Hut the brewer we IiOms, 

Tally hu to the l 7 «*x ; 

Aud drink Melville fur over a* long as ive live. 

The brewer is of course Whitbread, who figures by name in 
another stanza, With a trifling change the verses might onsily be 
made applicable to tho events of our time, especially when we are 
told that the army has bad a slam, and that the “ Cape is called » 
bauble unworthy of thanks/’ We must leave to the reader the 
other half-length or full-length portraits of Dundas** successors. 
The colopring of Francis Jeffrey seems to us laid on rather thick; 
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and a critic be showed very considerable powers, 
going rather far to say that* amongst all the contributors 
‘ iMijS? Ijjffin&uryA fir wir, ho ht m but one rival, the writer whose 
,jupue bn Milton appeared in 1825, just four years before Jeffrey 
t Ymmd from the editorial chair. In wit and hatu<mr and in actual 
: -.&08tery of English, the articles of Sydney Smith ore nimriy far 
superior to Jeffrey's ; while fpt variety and dignity of style, os well 
, OS for wealth of historical information, we should place some of the 
ecclesiastical essays of the late Sir James Stephen above anything 
that Jeffrey ever wrote. Yet we can read with pleasure the criti- 
cisms of Jeffrey ou Scott's jioems and noxela, showing, it has been 
happily said, how the aim appeared to those who saw it on the 
horizon, and long before it lmd attsined to its meridian splendour.* 
For some readers tho incidental notices of cherished abuses, 
barbarous customs, quocr ways, and primitive social manners will 
always have much attraction. As late ns tho beginning of tho 
sixteenth century jurymen might be arraign od for the improper 
acquittal of a prisoner, lmfore a great assize composed of twenty- 
five landed gentlemen, and, if clearly wrong, were liable to one 
year’s imprisonment and the loss of their personal properly. Wo 
should have thought that, as a consequence, the person wrongfully 
acquitted might be tried again: but this was not so. In 1606 
some ministers of the Scotch kirk were summoned to an ecclesias- 
tical conference at London. Those who went by sea reached tho 
capital in ten days. The others rode and took some weeks. We 
are glad to learn that James I. treated them kindly, and that tho 
Dean of Salisbury asked them to dinner. When tho National 
Covenant, so familiar from Old Mortality and the graves of 
martyrs in tho Western Lowlands, was pitted against the Kings 
Covenant, several of the judges of sessions, though anxious to 
please Ring Charles, refused to sign the latter. In the massacre 
of Glencoe the author takes much the aaron lino as Lord Macaulay, 
and remarks that outrages as brutal and treacherous on Non- 
conformists had passed unchallenged, and had been applauded 
in tho reten of Charles II. At tho time of tho Union 
the Lord lVesidonl’s salary was raised from 350/. to 800/ . 
a year; but tho King's laundress lost her salary of 50^., which 
she had drawn yearly for doing nothing. Of Duncan Forbes 
of Oulloden, more conspicuous as 1 /ord President than as Lord 
t Advocate, though eminent in both capacities, it. is stated t bat- 
he was a capital hand at golf, And never last his temper “ unless j 
any one was careless.” When Highland regiments were raised 
in September 1745, the duty of disposing of thu commissions 
of officers was entrusted to this judge, and it is much to his 
credit that ho remonstrated with the Duke of Cumberland for his 
cruel treatment of the rebels, and wns therefore not received with 
favour at Court. Iu 1748 Lord Kinnoul wrote to Lord Advocate 
Craigie that ha had ridden from Edinburgh to London in a fort- 
night or three Weeks, as we make out, at tho rate of forty miles a 
day, with Stoppages. He found the hills of Cumberland and 
YVWmorelsnd nearly as bad as the wild country between Peebles 
and Moffat. We are not surprised to learu that twenty years 
afterwards the road from Edinburgh to Peebles was still go bad 
that a carriage could seldom go foster than three miles an hour. 
Montgomery, then Lord Advocate, got up a subscription to 
improve communication, gained the title of the “Father of the 
County,” and reformed several of the abuses of the old and vexa- 
tious law of entail in the interest of landlord and tenant. Scotch 
farmers, at the present day, may derive a faint consolation from 
the fact that in the your 1816 every interest was depressed. In 
the middle of May tne hills near Edinburgh were “ white with 
anow,’ ! It rained all summer ^ and the harvest was a “total 
failure.” At the time of the Lnion there were only three papers 
fa Scotland, at least two of which were published at Edinburgh, 
the Ga&ttfi and tho Canrant . At the close of the war with 
Napoleon there were thirty or forty. The Scotsman was started 
in 1817, and, then as now, was conducted with singular ability. 
Into the State trials, followed 'too often by severe and savage 
sentences, we have no space to go. Lord Braxfiold, then Lord 
‘Justice Clerk, outdid most judges in his charges to subservient 
juries, and we are reminded of an anecdote told of him by 
Scott, though not quoted in this book. In his judicial tour 
Braxfield used often to bo entertained by a Scotch Laird, with 
Whom he played chess. Subsequently the said Laird was arraigned 
for OB outrage. before his quondam guest and found guilty. \Vheri 
sentence of death was named in tho usual form, the Lord J ustice 
after this solemn formula, “ and may the'Loiti have mercy on your 
soul,” dropped his voice, and said, with a chuckle, “ And now, 
Donald, my man, I have checkmated you for p. nee. 1 ’ The trial of 
Burke on the evidence of Hare, though not political, convulsed 
Scotland in 1829. .Bare, the Jfcings evidence, was actually 
detained in prison after Burke's conviction in the vain hope that, 
though his' ufa had been guaranteed, he might bo tried on some 
new charge. , It seems strong*' that a sheriff should have refused 
. the prisoner his release, and that 4 t became necessary to appeal 
' td the Couri of Session, which at once held that, however horrible 
was the revelation’ of tho informer, he w ns not be sacrificed, tho 
Lord Justice Clerk neatly said, to the vengeance * imum j/rara 
tobtntiutit. Hare was released, awl it was never known what 
t^same of him. He was Inst seen making for England, after 
hsarljr being ‘torn to pieces at Dumfries. 

/ these Volumes will do well to bear in mind the dis* 

tittewm between two kinds of burgh reform. One had to do with' 
riepn^htation, the other dealt with the election of 
WM €irfrdaor». Nothing could .be more improper than the old 
’period eved ' the magistrates elected themselves, 


and it : is just fifty veapa since the town councillor • 
chosen. After various dn&tracewfljrt attempts, the dose syttotobWss 
abolished, and this judicious reform was mainhr dne to the 
tions and eloquence of the Lord Advocate of the day, who ihtti 
established n claim to the gratitude of his countrymen* which may ■ 
fairly yie with hit* services to them as editor of the 

- — : ; 

JAPANESE AttT.* , 

M QUA NT IN is fkmmis among contemporary puMtthiw. 

• From his shop in the Kuo Saint-Benoit thore hays tssttiwl 
some 6 f tho comeliest, most desirable books of modern tlpWls.^.’He 
has tho instinct of numbered copies and choice iwpmtiona, to* 
cultus of Whatman and Dutch and candid vellum, the sentiment 'of 
“states,” the true feeling of the engraving hors text*,, In tfe Kew^Sfe 
eesaj*, tho two noble quartos of M. Gohse’s L'Art tas . 

surpassed himself, Xue binding, it is trite, is Act wholly yam* 
factory; the crude vermilion of the lettering' and the statfro 
contrast of the great red orb and the black bird in tho lap';cdrftc 
do not suit wall with tho yellow silk (as of 0 Chinese ’Jaerat ' 
Honour) which forme tho groundwork and . the general 
Apart from this, however, everything is matter for praise.* ’ X, , 
several papers arc the best possible ; tho type is now} tbd 
imr, in text and illustrations alike, 1 b perfect. The pagesega 
excellently arranged and broken ; tho margins are broaa ; the 
effect throughout 13 irreproachable. Of woodcuts and process 
blocks there avo upwards of eight hundred ; and of etchings 
(monotiiued and polychromatic), plates in htitogravurei chromo- 
lithographs, grisailles, and aquarelles typographiques ” thorn ore 
sixty-four iu all, each one of them an admirable work of art* 
There can bo no doubt that the book (the isstio of which la strictly 
limited to fourteen hundred copies) is incomparably the finest of 
its year, and one of tho finest ot its generation. 

Nothing, indeed, exists on the subject which is at one* sohscfal 
and bo splendid, so complete in intention and so thorough aha 
exhaustive in treatment. Many have written of the puntatiufts 
and enchantments of Japanese art ; none has written kO much and 
so well i\h M. Louis House. When Dr. Anderson has arranged 
his unrivalled collection for the British Museum, and finished the 
catalogue on which ho has been at work so long, we sbAll doubt- 
less have something to which, a* out own, we can refer with 
proper pride, aud from which the best 14 Japnnifit*,” English and 
foreign, itmv learn. But meanwhile wo can go no further than the 
text of M. Louis Goose. It is tho outcome of years of labour*— 
the result of a prolonged and passionate study, under circum- 
stances exceptionally felicitous, of the Attest and truest expressions 
of the Japanese genius. The subject is one of the mtf&t difficult 
and most complex, and, under certain aspects; one of the xripit 
inaccessible, in art. In all materials, and in every direction save 
that of pure lwauty, tho Japanese artists have tor bundreM^of 
years been working ; and in all materials and in all directions 
save one they have excelled. For eight or ten centuries — froth 
Kaniioka the Great, tho Gimabue of Japan, to the incomparable 
Hokusai, who is its Leech, its Ingres, its Daumier in one-^their 
activiiy has rarely slackened for long. The result has been such a 
world of achievement as is hardly to be equalled by tbat of any 
Western nation, not excepting Italy herself. With the greater 
part of Ibis we are only just beginning to be acquainted* [At 
Italian art, wo have been working for centuries; but with 
tho manifold and surprising accomplishment of Japan wo have 
been in direct awl immediate contact but a few years. . And 
d wring these, it must be noted, our opportunities haVe byen 
none of the best. The materials on hand were' cxDa6rtB« 
narily multifarious, wore Costly when they were hot insigni- 
ficant, were always iu admirabio disorder. There hod been' ho 
attempt at classification ; the history of Japanese art iirda jftt 
manifestations was a sealed book ; most of the marks, legends * 'mM 
inscriptions presented to our notice turned out to be undecipherable 
and incomprehensible to the Japanese themselves. Time WMj ln 
fact— and not so long ^go / either — when the art 6f Japahyrtw 
tliought to be as higgledy-piggledy a matter os a oommoii %sne 
picture appears to the umnitiated, and its msstetpi^sr-in hmqher, 
ivory, wood, bronze, porqolain, painted silk, printed paper— We>* 
all set down as “ curios,”* and nothing more There was no litS*a" 
ture ; there was a great jumble of matter j the theory and prtaRfe 
both were the antipodes of our own. Critics locked' for balance tepid 
rhythm, for beauty of line ana loftinefca of ideal; f« mmfmkd 
expression and perfection of type ; they fonttd them utt$riy lardriffg; 
thoy concluded tbat art of this sort was neither more mthmtkm 
an “ immense blague,” like the fifrtuno of 'the lady ^lk>' h^£pl* 
Mine. Ilobert Macairc. Tbp mistake was’ pard^bte^kr#' msi 
a fault than a misfortune. " But that was bef6i^e]M;, G^usei |(^| 
written and M. Quantin produced the two ‘ ; of ’$im 

Jttpunaia . If any one goes on cleaving to the bid 
fortune will be 'not leSe : 1 but that it is bo wilt be WfioUi fits 
fault. ' ’ ' 

For M. Oonse has begun at the begimdng. He 

to take Japan as it stands ; he does his utmdottd dlseov r . 

it. came to bo. It is not enough for. hUt. to v ib^' :, ihd ?/ 
sence of Chinese elements id Japanese flftt ‘and’ 
to repeat that theso are trad Uiohally reportCH^ 

* VArt Japonait. PorJLOtti* Gonse. '% VbUk ^jujjs -r . A* QuWltitt* 


fpeii ti% ^ood^O«VM^to show* him- I 
Wifcefc ^b>eocmiiyb^4l»ejciio^ jjmJfity of; wit influence; Use | 
ptiotL the pr 


. atofljgttiBto of wit influence, the 

<(# md, of. tftdlv absorption, the prods® extent of tbe 

WwMttono tfcsr hare un dcrgime, Ho fiuda material for specula- 
'tw^d-' hbnclusloti ovorywhoio— in Turrotim and Jn Kftempfar, 
.Tftf.Beh# and Dkikoon and Redas; in tho Mn\fdra Japwmut of 
Katcbtftkoff trkieh dates from yesterday, and the tCoziki, com- 
jdWft fojvtho Emperor Tonmou close on twelve hundred yean afro; 
SftMUfb^j”# Tmet of Old Japan and. tho Zefikm-Ktyitmi of the 
kkhttithbl# Yoofu; in. the pasquinades of Hokkei and in the 
Jfttges* of Profewot Mow. Art, legend, history, philology, 
anthropology, geography, are all pressed into the service in turn, 
lit ;bi* .first section, a 44 Coup-d'ceri sur fHistoiro du Japon/’ ho 
l^gih»| among the Hands, the old primaeval gods ; he tells of the 
■ dtoSfcioao# tho world and mad by Is&tmphi andlaauami his sister ; 
of ' tjiOi birth and disappearance of Hirotigo, all-fatlier of the 
toftWfiftJWl \ of the fortunes of Arootcrassou, Goddess of thi Sun, 
.00# ' whom proceeds the imperial taco of Japan ; of the career of 
Kimaoq, her greatogreat-gvanddbild, son of Ninighi and tho peerless 
Ttinayofi, the fires Mikado in history, founder of the dynasty of 
YttUato; of the thousand years of war and conquest which 
followed Us appearance ; the seven or eight centuries of peace and 
Goofamtustn and the liberal arts that succeed and form the 
. aehond stage in the development of Japan ; of the growth of the 
Shoguns and the gradual obliteration of tlm Mikados ; of tin- rise 
and fell of the dans of Fouzivarn, Taira, Minaiuoto, llojo, 
AshikngflL and Tjpkougava ; of tlie heroic enterprise and govern- 
ance Of YoiitanMi, tho Napoleon of Japan, and of Yoyos, its 
BioheUeu-Ocdbcrt, and so to the revolution of 1867, when the 
Shoguns were finally overthrown, tho Mikados werq graced 
once more with the reality of power, nnd Japan, thrown open 
in the foreigner, begun to be the Japan we know — a Japan 
with a journalistic circulation of 29, 000,000, and an interest in 
Listcrisiu and Herbert Spencer, and a national debt that would 
not disgrace the most prosperous of European nationalities. 
In his second section— “ Le rays; 1 © Raco 7, -~lie treats not le.ss 
minutely nnd carefully of the natural circumstances of the 
empire than heretofore of Us history nud its legends. IIo con- 
siders it geographically, philologicnlly, untlm polemically and 
zoologically, hotunically and economically ; to get at the secret of 
its art, he takes care to formulate exactly and completely the con- 
ditions which form tho matrix, of that art, and without which it 
could not have been at all. In his third chapter he treats of 
painting — from Inshiragn, iu tho fifth century, to its creation 
by Kannoka in the ninth, and thereafter, through the stories of 
the rival schools of Tosa and Kano — Toss the classic arid heroic, 
and Kano the realistic and humorous - to Iloltuwu and Hokkei and 
Yoeaji, and the ruin under Western influences of oue of tho most 
admirable aesthetic traditions which tho world has known. 
Painting M. Gothic regards as the foundation of all the arts. Tho 
chapter ia which he deals with it is the longest, though not 
perhaps the best, iu his book. lie follows it up with so many 
utoir© . on architecture, sculpture, chasing and metal-work, 
laoqtier-work, textiles, ceramics (by Mr. fc>. Ring), nud prints and 
ebgntviiigs. And it ia hardly too much to say that tho whole 
forms something like a cyclopedia of Japan and Japanese nit. 

Ip a review like tho present St is impossible to do more than 
refer in passing to a few of M. Gonse’s many wonderful illustration. 
From first to last bis hook is crowded" with pictures, most of 
them bearing directly on tho text, nnd all with n quality of soino 
sort to recommend them to our attention and regard, Hokusai, 
Yosoi, Hirosbigboj and Hokkei are freely drawn upon, the first 
opd last for their studies of life and manners, the third for his 
landscapes, the socond for his pictures of heroes and famous 
awn. They ore mostly reproduced in black and white, and iu 
tfc text } , W of Hokusai, Sliinsei, Shighonobou, Gokoutoi, 
and other* (especially of the first) them are a number of 
u «qusape‘Ues tjq^rapiuques/’ by Gillot, the merit of which 
fc|* 4 ly extraordinary. Among tho many admirablo repro- 
duptions in- heliogravure (by M. DujurdinJ mention mutt bo 
madt M, tlm several plates of ttfeteukes and awovd-hilts, nnd 
of fhoto which show a landscape by Sessbin, a landscape by 
TakyUj and a picture by &utiu of two adorable little bears in the 
Jtf. GqStettiues two typo-grisaillcs, in block and gold, aro 
J^fc&rkatye; and tho lithographs, by MM. Coin and Remo me, of 
Hften, Kioto, aftd tfatsuma ware, are among tho lw*t we have 
ssen, tA Of the etchings the most curious, perhaps, is one by a native 
■, qt Japan, reproducing, with exceptional delicacy and skill, u set of 


by Hoknsni. , The strongest and most graphic, however, 

■ tYo t&asq-in which M» Huuri Gudrard bus set himself to 

twrb&hot ’tb* 'sentiment, the liuoa, the textures, of the several 
ts$j$fyptic art oopfided to his charge. One (there aro 
“jf&a# iYrwve*ent&* bronse bouquet-holder ; it is in 


. of ana broken old creel, oast away long since, 

aipA'suDk fhttfo thorn five ; its tenant, a great red crab (in copper, 
, au feu ”) is crawling witli ali bis might from a hole 

' la -'Itii wde j it i^n very striking work. A second— a master- 
rgprodiictiob^sbow^ a superb broiise dragon (in real life 
* ^P^lese hecessti^ incense-bnrner) all spikes and coils, with 
s^^ ^ws r «^ tbe daws of a fiend, aud tbs maks and length and 
: Acrgaitt* ^bsli. A third, printed in red ft »d block, 

jh'jng^.jWy'tte flWst ot of an antique theatrical mask, 

v,a k i. 
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wnw w»y«. «<KW»g to lento. .Xh^-mn'e tbe Gneb ot Uie 
Ugly* ' '* 

01 Mx. Ahdsley^ magnificent emwpdAfr thnie b not, at this 
moment, very much to say. As yet i)r publication has got no 
further thou a first part— one half, tbst bt to say, of one volume. 

It appears as a neat portfolio, inscribed # Japanese legend, 
and figured with a ilying duidt in gold, tba^bnge red drcle of 
a son. The contents include a brief intm^doctioni some fm illus- 
trations in the text, and over twenty spkmdid ^romo^Uthognmha 
— among the best M. I^eroercier bos* done— Mid She descriptions 
appertaining thereto. Ten are of paintings Of CM sort or another, 
four of iocrusted work, throe of metaI^work>' three of textile fabrics, 
two each of laoqtter and embroidery, and ene of clOisonttf saaiael, 
The descriptions, we may note, are not quito worthy of the illus- 
tration?. Certain of the specimens selected fof these latter. 0x0 
excellent. The first is a feeding, crane l signed M Ozadra^ a 
kakemono painted on silk ; in the second we nave six scenes out of 
oight from a picture-book, a legend off battle end adventure and 
terror ; in tho fourth, the contents of a mokimono dstroted to a 
description of hell as it seems to tho romantic df thoep latitudes— 
an ecstasy of fiends and fiames and tortures and misery ; it> another, 
a wonderful piece of inenuted work, a goblin dreamy aa indigestion 
of imps and devils grotesque and hideous/ and appearances sag-* 
gutting Hoflinann^nd Breughel d’Enfer; and so to the ond. A 
c«?rtaiu pntchim^a and scrappincsn, a manifest incompleteness not- 
wirhfiunding, the work is the moat sumptuous and smboratS on the 
subject yet produced in English ; and wo shall* of course, return 
to it— as it npperns, and in its completed form. 

MEMORIES OP skvKNTY YEAftS. # 

T HE author of this pleasant little book " appeaL% ,; b tbs nrofkce 
through hor editor, “ to her readers and .critic* to be lnaul^nt 
to the effort which it has cost her much to make” in recording her 
memories of seventy years. Nobody, could judge hanhly ona who 
writes *) modestly ot ber^lf. She is sprung oh both sidee /r 0 ^ a 
literary stock, Ilor mothers father was tbe teamed, the eotenlric* 
nnd the unfortunate Gilbert Wakefield^ whp, in tbe evil days that 
came upon England at the close of last century, was punished with 
u cruol imprisonment of two years for some roan apd violent 
words. Her father's father was Dr. Aikin, who is now known 
mors as the brother of Mrs. Barbauld than as on avdhqr himself. 
Yet his Ereniutfa at I/owjc -— oddly enough called by ldsgreat- 
griiuddivughter, the editor of these Memories, u Evening of Jtome ” 
— is, We believe, still read ^vith pleasure by voun^ peoj^e. Of 
Mvb. IJarbauld s genius it is not needful to spcaL ‘ A woman who 
has written lines that have boon, tbe ob)tot t of port's .worth's 
(»nvy is not likely to be forgotten. Crabbe . Rdbrnson has told 
us in bis Diary how, when he repeated to tho ppet W bqauttfnl 
stanza on #4 Iife, w he heard him mutter to bimseBt Hi am not 
in tho habit of grudging people their good things, bat I wirfj I 
had written those lines. Her i?cr/y Lesson? wo are ijnc 3 ihsd r to 
look upon ns the best book that has ever been written far very 
young children. Tf it is not used in every ihfout school in the 
kingdom, there are infants who nro defrauded of their just rights! 
Tho author of these “Memories'* — wo could wish that film had 
given us her name— thus writes of her early years dad of those 
among whom she was brought up : — 

1 M tlmt I uhglit to have mailt* a Utter use of the atmosphere offirittuco 
mul lit* rut urc by which I urns aurruunded in Uiy olifidhuod ; but 1 bad 
neither the trJcntR nor the iu du .4 ry of either of my aisiers, bositliw which 
I hud very delicate health, owing, as I knew afterward*, to having been 
brought up in 11 clof<e part of London, iu an uqdrtitncd bouse. So one 
thought ov knew anything about sanitary matters then ; it 'Vns long after 
that 1 di.tcovcmi tliat tho deaths of tny mother and second oidter a few 
years later on bad been from thw cause. 

As to the rest, of >Uy father's family then Jiving at. Stoke Newington, I 
certainly never sa\V any persons like my elder relations. 

Pure in t-Ucir lives, of perfect ‘integrity, free from envy as werMly 
ambition, ndbctloualf iu their family relations, they were MtUtked So Uva 
in the uuut .Spartan aimplicity, tally . 

“ Content .v it U sewnofi n a humble cell/'* 
though without any coarscuiw«, m their habits were roilned an their 
maimers. 

Wo doubt w halter famiUes such as the one that is hero described 
uro to commonly found as they were in tho early part of the 
century. At that time the wholesome part of Hoofifisau's teaching 
»till bore good and even 'abundant fruit, and in perfect simplicity 
of life happiness was. often both sought and found. 

While we have read these “Memories” with pleasure, yet our 
duty requires as to point out that this book is verV far from being 
faultless. Too much of it docs net consist of “ Memories” at all, 
bat is made up of extracts from other works. Thus we have an 
account of Howard tbe philanthropist, who died more than twenty 
years beforo ouv author was bom. It is true that he corresponded 
with her father; but this comwpondeuco, as wo rro here told, 
bad been already published. There are other pieces also quoted 
, which aro rather fit for swelling a volume than Tor catching the 
interest of tho reader Ilowovor, we can well behove that to thosu 
who are -unacquainted with the limes and the people that am de- 
scribed these quotations may prove interesting. For ourselves, 
while we admit that a well-made bash is by ho moons bad fare, 
yot wo are not altogether pleased when 'WO oome to it in the belief 
that it is a (ti»h of JVobU moot. So much censure as this we must 
pAss on this book, and with so much we moy bo satisfied. Our 
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not l>e Able to complida . that we lute miilod them, 
warned ibem that it is a work of ver^ unequal merit, 
end ftf'shall now turn to that part of it which is both original j 
and jSfeaeing. 

One of the Author’s earliest recollections is of the pride of life- , 
Wtbjtie. Nearly All her elder relations were authors oy profession. 
Sb& herself aud her little sisters 44 were always introduced as the 
granddaughters of Dr. -Aik in and nieces of Mrs. Barbauld ; some- , 
tvoses as granddaughters of Gilbert Wakefield j all which,” she 
adds, “must no doubt have been very bud for us .’ 7 That she 
should have kept horse If so entirely free from priggiftlinwa is much 
to her credit. 44 I remember with* shame/’ she writes, 44 the con* 
temptuous pity with which f regarded children whoso relations had 
never written books, never seen their own names in print." This 
conceit was greatly nourished, no doubt, by the fact that her 
latmly belonged to’ a small and unpopular sect. Tier auut, Mis* 
Lucy Aikin, has left on record how in her childhood she had 
been 44 persecuted by children for words, for names, of the meaning 
of which none of them had the slightest conception. I have sat/’ 
•be writes, “ a whole evening whilst others were dancing, becuu.so 
nobody would dance with a Presbyterian. I have been pushed, 
hunted, oven struck, ns 1 stood silent And helpless to the cry of 
Presbyterian.” The modern Unitarians, wo limy remind our 
readers, an 1 the descendants of tbo English Presbyterians. Mrs. 
Barbauld, eten in her old age, was not eafo from this intolerance. 
4 * A beautiful poem which she published after her husband's death 
provoked so savage an attack in the Quarterly that she was quite 
discouraged from writing again for tho public,” It is some slight 
satisfaction to learn that Mr. Murray, the publisher, told Crnlibe 
Robinson 14 that he was more ashamed ot tho article on Mrs. 
Barbauld than of anything he had ever printed.” Tho most famous 
writer on the Quarterly had Wen anxious to make her acquaint- 
ance. But when ho was introduced to her, 44 Sir Walter only 
bowed and turned away.” Some time later be again hoard her 
name, and then exclaimed, 4J Is that Mrs. Barbold f I thought when 
you said Mrs. Darin i, it must ho somebody else.” He had not known 
that her husband had retained the French pronunciation of his 
name. Our author herself heard Scott tell Mrs. Barbauld a very in- 
teresting anecdote. He reminded her that when many years earlier 
she had visited Edinburgh, she had with her a manuscript copy of 
Taylor’s version of Burgers Lemora, This she had read to Dugald 
Stewart. 44 He/’ said Scott , 44 repeated all he could remember of it to 
me, and this, madam, was wbat made me a poet. I had several times 
attempted tho more regular kinds of poetry without success, but 
here was something I thought I could do.” Southey does not 
properly com© within those 44 Memories/' In his youth, whenever he 
was in town, he had been a constant visitor at tho bouses .if our 
author's father end aunt. 44 When he changed his political 
opinions, however, he at once entirely dropped their friendship, 
never onco visiting or writing to them again. Coleridge • she tir^t 
met on the staircase of the Mansion House, of all places ■ “ a tail 
stout man, with thick white hair and fine dark eyes.” She was 
once asked to tho Hillmans’ house at Uighgntu, at tbo time that 
he was living there, aud she 41 listened with wrapt attention to liis 
wonderful eloauenee” as he spoke, 41 without any break, for more 
than an hour. ’ When who saw Wordsworth he was suffering from 
the toothache, and scarcely said a word. Godwin she describes ns 
41 a little old man, with a clever, striking countenance and polite, 
almost cringing manners." His voice was as gentle a^.his manners. 
Walking one day on Hampstead Heath she saw a great crowd 
round a tree. 44 Going nearer, I saw a man preaching — a tall 
figure, with long black hair parted down the middle, lino features, 
but with a terrible cost in his eye.’ lie was the celebrated 
Edward Irving, the friend of Oarlylo. . , . We could not 
get near enough to hear his words, but his action was impres- 
sive and graceful, And he was listened to with the deepest 
attention.” Of a very diflbrent kind is another of her 44 Me- 
mories.” Lord Denman had been ’one of Mrs. Barbauld’s pupils. 
For him and for his companions she httd written her Early Lcmom 
and her Hymn « in l*ru#c. “ I Jo never forgot his early teacher, 
and would always in after times speak of her to us in terms 
of warm affection, saying that if ho had Any eloquence it was 
owing to his readings with Mrs. Barbauld.'’ At an evening party 
at bis house onr author met I^ord Brougham and his daughter. 
f 4 Brougham seemed to doat upon her, and his eyes followed her 
about always os she danced. At the end of the evening a country 
dance was formed, in which the two great’ lawyers joined. All of 
A sadden ljord Denman fell down os if ho had been shot; he hAd 
snapped his tendon Achilles.” With riainuol Rogers the Ailrins 
Twero on terms of great intimacy. 44 I never could understand,” 
she writes , 44 the brutal jokes made upon his personal appear- 
ance. . . , llis manners were polished and courteous, and 
he whs most generous and benevolent to all who asked his help.” 
The following anecdote of hint she has never, she says, seen in 
print:— 

Going one night to the gallery of the opera, whleh ho thought tho best 
place for hearing, h^ noliced u'roniwuraMo looking elderly Hum gazing at 
him Very intently for some time. At last, between the note, ho hilt his 
seat* and placing trituitalf in front oi Mr. Rogers, said in a wlenm tone, 
44 Pray, sir, is your name Samuel Ungers ? 

|t>'. Rotors, who always cherished the hope that his works were popular 
with the low* clastM*,' replies'! most grociouriy that, it was. 

‘ 44 Then, air,” said the mfcn, 44 1 * should be glad to know, if yon please, why 
ywt have changed your poulterer t ” 

Crabbe she describes os il a gentle, courteous old man, almost paiu- 
. faJdf humble ; he looked an if he hAd suffered much, which was 


indeed the 00x8.” SbotWdLalaa ahe had often. 
mannered man, with a kind, thoughtful face,, tad 
hair.” Mol thus had baba a pupil of hof gwatrgraOd^^he^Nh; 

44 When I knew him,” she writes, 44 be was a polite, handsome, 
kind* old mao, tall and slender,. with dark' eye*/ Shh hwttd 
a curious anecdote of Mrs. Inch bald from Miss Ben get, «wi , 
latter lady, whose name is now quite forgotten, had been anxious 
to obtain* on introduction to the once famous novelist, FaU- 
iug in, all other expedients ,/ 4 phe bribed Mys. luchbal$/ ^erVSbt 
to let her take her place at her lodgings in the evening/ Aoebtd* 
lngly,in cap and apron, she brought up tbo tea-kettle audtou* 
tiny/* 

I presume this U-d to an introduction, as ahe nuce told us* in filiwtratloU 
of Mrs. InchbaUl’t* penurious .habits. that ahe waa spending s«i evening 
with her in very cold weather* when ia spite of the delightful talk of her 
1u>*u *b, it grew’ fo dreadfully cold that she rose to go. Mr*. Jnahbald not 
being sbl« to make up her mind to the extravagance of putting QO mwb 
coal, but being squally desirous to enjoy the talk* exclaimed , 41 Ub, Itay A UtMd 
longer, ond 1 will push all the lire to your aide.” 

Of Joauna Bnillio wo got an amusing anecdote. She told the 
author how pome of her old friends in Scotland had been shocked 
nt tli© line of writing she hail taken to. No doubt it was her 
plat s at which they looked askance. 44 Have ye heard / 4 wrote 
one of them , 44 that Jocky Baillio has taken io tho public JtfWr 
Of a Miss llaoiond, a lady who for many years lived with Mrs, 
Barbauld, some curious stories are told. She was 00 ignorant of 
common things that 44 if she had a hard egg s^e would send it 
down to he boiled softer. When her ear wise syringed for 
deafness, she would bold the sponge to the apposite side of 
licr head.” Readers of Crabbo Robinson’s Diary may remember 
the account he gives of the suicido of the brother of this lady. 
Among this unhappy man’s papers Mr. Robinson, as ho tout 
our author long afterwards, hod found one entitled 44 The Best 
Way of Killing Mr*. Barbauld.” She, poor woman, had troubles 
enough in her own household, for her husband was a dangerous 
lunatic, and had once attacked her with a carving-knife. Him our 
author cannot remember. His good will towards her be had 
shown on the day of her birth by rushing out the moment ho 
heard the nowa to buy a pound of barley-sugar for the new-born 
baby. Not long afterwards ho drowned liitiiself in tho New 
River. In the touching lines which his aged widow wrote on his 
death, which are quoted in this book, we find a passage which bears 
a striking likeness to two fine lines of I)r, Garth’s: — 

’Tis not for thee the twin* I shed, 

Thy Bufferings now arc o’er ; 

Tho hen is calm, the tempest past. 

On that eternal shore. 

(birth had said:— 

To die in landing on some silent shore. 

Where billows never break, nor tempests roar. 

With one morn story we must bring our notice to a dose. 
Collectors of old china will sigh when they read it. The author 
lmd been told by ln*r father that once when he was dining with 
Mr. Wni go wood’s sister, Mr. Wadgowood, who was present, 
44 perceiving a few cracks in the plates at the end of the meal, 
took out his pocket-knife and broke every piece of chiuA on the 
table. The next morning his sister received from him a beautiful 
new dinner-service.” 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVELIST/ 

T HE fashion of anonymity prevails more in the United States 
than in Great Britain. It is true that an English Author now 
and again chooses to hide himself for a little space. Lord Lytton’s 
authorship of The Coming Dace and of 'The Parisians was uhepn- 
fesaed until after his death. Mr. Charles Jteode published The 
Woman- Hat or iu Blackwood without bis name. Rendy-Momy 
Mortihoy boro no signature when it first came before tbe public, 
and Mr. Brant’s later venture, The Revolt of Man, also made its 
mark unaided by its Author's name. To this day Mr. Hamer ton’s 
Mnemonic, is unacknowledged in England, although it bos been 
attributed to him by aut! A “ ih “‘^ rri - ■ — »s*s — *1*- 

United States there hi 
novols, of which Hemoc 
are also two series duv< 
first of these, aptly 
its motto a quotation 
anonymous P Is ho a 
appeared the Marmonie 
young lady whose signal 
and two tales of a pecul 
Mercy Phil brick's Choice 
many other novels of varyi) 
putable that the absence 
and got tbe stories more 
But the public began to tire 
anonymous novel qualities 
worry of guessing at the aittikt 
The Bread-Winners appeared, ii 
its right to the widespread critic 
third instalments maintained tbii 
and the grasp of character firm, 


"in the Tauchnits edition. In the 
„ a few single instances of unsigned 
is the best known of late 5 but there 
wholly to anonymous fiction. The 
|d*the 44 No Name Series,” has for 
George Eliot, 44 Is the gentleman 
unknown P” In ibis miss have 
Mr. Hamerfcon, tbe stories of the 
in England is 44 George Fleming/ 
end weird power and'ftatatfi% 
Hetty's Strang « History, best#** , 
writ and success. And it ft indit- 
es has stimulated public curiosity 
ibouttlum if they bad been signed. 
*e trick and to demand from an 
“ ttojtfd repay the tfouhwtad 
p. When the Urst tmmW, it 
Cmtw'y tost meinber it proved 
it excited, and the second end 
terest. The; utcttyVae strong 
the author ehWta the skill to 
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teift on ttttits of American life and character hitherto neglected ! riot, kad*the> murder. These thio'.^are well done, hut they have 
by novelists. He spoke at one having authority, and there Was j been welt done bs r ore ; And MauJi Mgthhln apd Mr. Temple had 


mheh question as to whom he might he. Pleldly enough The 
Brsad-Winntr* w not the work of a beginner in authorship, and 
equally plainly it is not the work of one of the recognized Araeri- J 
can novelists. There can indeed be but little doubt that there is 
a new American novelist, And that be Iias made his appearance in 
literatareVith one of the strongest and most striking stories of 
the last ten year*. 

The English publishers in their advertisement suggest that 
perhaps 7$; Bread- Winner* is by the author of Democracy. In 
the united States those who are best qualified to form an opinion 
incline to the belief that Democracy was written by a collaboration 
of three or four clever people, at least one of whom wris a woman ; 
and it may be that, the author of The Bread- Winner* was one of 
the Authors of Democracy. Hut there can lie no doubt a* to the 
relative merits of the two books. In England Democracy was 
ludicrously overrated, was indeed accepted as ft revelation; in 
America it was seen to be quite as superficial as it was clever-— 
even its title was dishonest j it was as though Oin.cs Baby hud 
been labelled Aristocracy. The Bread-Winners is a story of 
another sort; it ia quite as clever as Democracy, and it is much 
more than merely clever ; while the merit* of Democracy were fully 
summed up iu the one word cleverness. The Bread- Winners is the 
work of a very chver man ; it is told with many lively btrokes of 
hutnour: it sparkles with epigram ; it is brilliant with wit; but 
it Iias what Democracy hud not— it has depth ; and its author 1ms 
what the authors of J democracy hud not, or, at least, what they did 
not then reveal — it Iih* both feeling and imagination. The cha- 
racters of The Bread- Winners are rounded ; those of Democracy 
are thin and Hat. Stick a pin into the best character \w Democracy — 
the Senator — and you can see daylight through him. Stick a pin 
into Mr. Temple or Maud Matchin, of The Bread-Winners, and 
they bleed. 

* This, indeed, is tho prime merit of Tht Bread- Winners ; the 
chief character* in it are actually alive ; they aw really flesh and 
blood ; they .are ut once true and new ; and they are emphatically 
and Aggressively American. Tho anonymous author has n firm 
grip on American character. ITe hus seen, and he has succeeded 
in making us see, iivets and phases of American life which no ono 
ha® put into ft book before. IIo has attempted to handle certain 
of tho problems of life in America, and his boldness and 


never bedn/Jone at .nil; and they were wety worth doing. 

Evfejb as it it, Mgud Matcbin* is tW unforgettable figinra of the 
boolr, boldly projected, and standing on. her feet. The 
daughter of an English carpenter, sho was marvellously modiflod 
by her American environment. She left the high school unfitted 
for work, full of vague hopes and romantic visions, and conscious 
of her own robust and remarkable beauty 

She was too st rong oml well to dream mpefrf only visions were of a 
rjlrh man who should luvo her f«r h«*r fine eyes. Slui wydM him fa 
sbute simple and casual way t he v<iuM fill ift JoVe* at Aight, and sjiecduy 
profpfr in lus wooing ; thiy would bo married — privately, tor Mautt 
Musiird and bui nrd to think’of Iwr home at ntah time*,— ^nd then- they 
wouhl go 1u Xew York to live. She never \va^d.^»njectujrc 'em the. age, 
tht* Inokw, i he manner i/f bring of <Ju« possible liero." ' lier to fed intoxicated 
itself with tho thought of his wealth. She Went one fiajlkto the Public 
Library to rend the articles on Kolbscliild and AstoHu.the 'encyclopedias, 
blie even tried to read the editorial articles on gold and silver iu the. Ohio 
paper*. 

« * * • • * 

Her mind was too much filled with interests of this , kind to leave any 
great room f«r her studies. She had pride enough to hold her place in. her 
du'ssc 1 *, and that was all. Shu learned a little music, tfelittle drawing, a 
little Latin, and a little French— the French of Stratiord-atto- Bo we," for 
French of Haris was not «a?y of attainment at lluffhmd. This language 
had an especial charm for her, as it seemed a ooiafecmig link with that 
trlysimn «»f fariibm «f which her dream* were full#- She once went to* the 
library and a^iel for “ a nice Fieri eh booh.” They gave her Us Petite. 
I ad file. She ha<l rend of George Sand iu nawepnpm, which had called 
her a “ corrupter of youtn.” She hurried homo with Imr.bftojp, eager to teat 
it* eonupting qualities, and when, with locked doors’ and infinite labour, 
.she had nunugt'tt to reud it, she was greatly disappointed nf finilidg in it 
noil) ill g to admire and nothing to shudder at. * 4 l!ow could sucK a 
woman as that waste her t»m«j writing about, a lot of irt*5Hnts, poor a« 
crows, the whole lot 1 ” was her final iadignnril poimncnt. * 

Tho character of Maud Matchin i» presented with extraordinary 
vigour and boldness. Tho girl is cold in ft&Iifig and coarse in 
mind - what a French author would have done with her ire all 
may gue*a ; what the American author ha9 done with her we all 
may vend in the. *6 pages. Tlio scene between Captain Faro ham 
and Maud Matchin iu the conservatory, in which Maud Matcbin, 
knowing that riie does not care for Farulmm at all, asks him to 
mnrry her— this scene is set before us with a mingled boldness and 
coldness worthy of the highest praise. This scene is true; it 
. . ; happened— or. ut lc;»t that is tho impression it leaves. (And here 

sight have been rewarded with success. Although the novel : occasion, serve* to say that the other scene, at the end of the book, 

is culled * a social study, it is not tho less a story; it j j n which Alice Holding reveals her love for Farnham, is quite as 
hns a bog mu mg, a middle, and an end ; it hns a plot, a clever— but it never happened ; Alice Bedding would not do what 
catastrophe, a climax ; it is not a mcro echo ot “ tho hum j *he is, described as doing, and could not if she would.) Thescene 

of the smallest of talk, without form and void. The Bread - - j n the conservatory between Maud Matcbin and Farnham is more 

71 inner* is a story; it is true that those who believe that j than clever; and it. has touches not unworthy of Fielding or 
nil tho stories have been said and Ming already may con- [ Thackertftr. With a warmer temperament Maud Matchin would 
t>ider that this ia a twice-told tale. In fact, tlicre is nothing j fuirlv go hoadlong to tho devil, and wo should expect to see her 
very novel in tho plot, although it is nrttully evolved, nuu 5 either in the Potters Field at Hu Aland, or with the demi-monde in 
although it contains many ingeniously-contrived incidents. It 1 “ ‘ ‘ “ 

may bo conceded at once that tho storv begins better than it 
ends, and that its finish is hurried. That tho comedy of the 
earlier chapters falls into melodrama toward tho close of the 


book, and that this melodrama narrowly escapes vulgarity and 
docs not altogether escape brutality, this also must bo admitted. 
But tbo melodrama is never “ sensational " ; it never pandora to 
the unhealthy appetite for horrors ; and it springs naturally from 
tho situation. 

The scene of the story is laid in a thriving young town on one 
of the Great Lakes; the author calls it Bn (Hand, an though he 
wished to hint at both Buffalo and Cleveland ; but there can be 
little doubt that Cleveland was the model from which he drew. 

The Bread-Winners is the name of a secret society of labour 
reformers, got up by ft demagogue by the name of Oflitt. There 
is a general strike in Bufthmd, stirred up by Oflitt and his fellows. 
The hero of the Btory is Captain Farnham, a young millionaire, 
who has recently resigned from the army, after 'four yearn of civil 
war and ten years o{ Indian fighting. lie organizes a squad of 
old soldiers, repulses an attack on his own house, and protects 
the house of Mrs. Holding, whose daughter Alice is one of the 
most beautiful and lovely figures in recent fiction, She is a noble 
specimen of womanhood, quite as typical of the American girl iu 
one way as was Daisy Miller in another. Oflitt robs and half kills 
Captain Farnham, whoso life is saved by Alice fielding* Oflitt is 
strangled by the moil on whom he has tried to throw* the blame of 
the murder. The Bread-Winners ” themselves play a subordi- 
nate part in the story, and one incliucs to the belief that tho author 
having plAtmed a tale of the labour troubles, allowed tho develop- 
ment of certain necessary characters to run away with him, and to 
push Into the background the original motive, which is handled 
only hastily and in the last half of the book. It is to be regretted 
that the original motive was not wholly discarded, for the author 
bos succeeded only in treating inadequately one side of the disens- 
si?n between labour and capital. Had he abandoned it wholly, be 
wutift have been able to devote himself with singleness of purpose 
to Wirm onions elaboration of the little group of characters which 
give the book Jtafc per manwot value, and which redeem the disap- 
pointment the reitttor.U likely to feel at the discordance between 
the Winning of the book and the end. The ml drama of the 
story fey m the contrast of Alice Holding and Maud Matchin, and 
in the development of their characters in, consequence* of their 
association with. FarnhatUf This is suggested, but before it is 
. worked out the authot turns again to the brotherhood of the 
3read*Winner», to Mr. Bolt, the Inspirational Medium, to the 


Paris. As it is, the final glimpse we get of her is admirable ; she 
marries the man w r ho killed Oflitt. “ We need not Suy, 5 ' rema *ks 
the author, " how much of good or how much of evil was to be 
expected from a wedlock so ill-regulated and untrained; where 
the woman brought into tho partnership the wreck of ignoble 
ambitious, and the man the memory of a crime.’* 

After Maud MaUfhin, the most original and sinking figure in 
the book is Mr. Temple, ft quiet, ploasaut, social, silent gentleman, 
fond of the beat wines and the fastest horses, and gifted with a 
command over tho damnatory clauses of the English language 
which would qualify him for the Professodfeip of Ornamental 
Profanity in any Western college. We have but a glimpse of Mr. 
Temple, for he is presented with groat reserve ; but he is a man to 
rcmomW. Ilia unfailing flow of American humour and American 
good humour, bis hard sense qnd his clear grit, unite with other 
peculiarities in making him one of the best-liked characters in the 
book, nud that liking is a high tribute to the taste and discretion 
of the author. For one touch, hnwcvcr, we must find space here. 
It is Temple who warns Farnham against the rioters and proffers 
aid, and when Farnham suggests that Temples own house and 
stable will need tdl his care, Temple has to explain, with a blush, 
thut the rioters will not touch him or bis property, “ Thev say a 
man who uses suck good horses and such bad language Wl do— 
that’s just what they .say— is one of them, and shan't bo 
racketed.’ 1 

We have no desire to overpraise The Bread- Winners, and we 
could do tho author no worse service. The book is not without 
faults, frequent and evident enough. The basement is too big for 
tho roof for one thing ; the p^pmise of tbo earlier chapters Is not 
quite fulfilled ; there are rnnkneea and crudity ; there are many 
signs of inexperience as a novelist ; for, although the anony mous 
author is beyond all question a writer of exporitMice, he is obviously 
enough a novice as a novelist. Hut, after making idl deductions 
there remains a substantial balance in his favour. The Bread- 
Winners is emphatically a book to be read. It is ft very strong 
story, but its brutal force has no flavour of the muscular paganism 
or Ouida and her fellows ; it is rather the reaction of a highly- 
cultivated gentleman familiar with ,camps and courts, and tirtd of 
the prettinesses and pettinesses of most modern fiction. The 
Bread-Winners is interesting; it is earnest, it is sincere, it fe in 
many ways a very remarkable book; fine in its performance, and 
finer etilf in its promise. 
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THE HISTORY OP LIDDESDALE.* 

QK 30 TLAND in hii old country remarkable for the absence of 
O vestiges of antiquity. While in England there is a vener- 
able church, or a church venerable before it was “ restored, 1 n in 
almost every parish, an ancient parish church in Scotland is a 
kmd of miracle. There is usually either the barn-like building, 
of any date be! ween 1700 and 1S60, or there is the Neo- 
Presbyterian Gothic, of au> age in which young Scotch ministers 
try to dress like the most extreme of curates. The rising red- 
brick National Zion near Prince’s Ground and Hans Place is a 
good example of Neo- Presbyterian art. However ancient a 
Scotch town may be, it generally manages to look bleak and 
new. Probably the old towns were very combustible, and were 
frequently burned by the English. Whether this be the cause 
of the absence of old houses (except in parts of Edinburgh old 
town) or not, it fo rare to meet a town house ns ancient us the 
Battle of Phiiiphuugh. Tho new look of the old towns is, per- 
haps, most remarkable on the Border; hut the Border is, alter j 
all, the happiest hunting-ground for the {Scotch antiquary. If I 
tln> ballade have disappeared (they were certain to do that us 
soon as they were printed), the towers of the old gentry remain. 
Sometimes the pc» l has been turded into a house for a lreiqier or 
head shepherd ; more frequently it is uti empty shell, with crumbling 
staircases, and rooms iiom which the wainscoting has been torn. 
But the solid strength of the antique walls, proof in days past 
against axe and lire, remains. You may wander up nnynf the 
many burns that flow from the green hills into El trick, Tweed, 
Teviot, Ail, or Yarrow, nr Liddell, and the odds are that you will 
soon lind the old peel standing in a sheltered nook, the forsaken home 
of Scotts, Elliots, Armstrongs, Johnstones, and Henderson* of the 
warlike ages. Occasionally (ns nt Bucclouch) tbo tower 1 ms 
long been destroyed, and only a little farmhouse murks the site. 
But the rule is to (iud the keep, with all its memories of forays 
end chieftains, leuds and wardens, anil March Treason and Border 
laws, flfcese ton ers aud the graven slabs, which are all that remain 
from toe chapels in the Wilderness, where a hunting mass was 
mumbled through when the laird wont alter the red deer, are not 
the only interesting remains of the past of the Borders. The . 
history of the C a trail has still to be written, of tht«t singular ditch | 
which runs from north to south across the Border counties, and is j 
the march of some forgotten kingdom, the defence of some race « 
that has not even left a name or u legend. [ 

With nil this store of nature and of relic and legend to work • 
upon, Mr. Armstrong, tho author of the History of Liddesdole, 
might have made a very attractive book. He has made a very 
apfondid aud sumptuous book. Though tho landscapes engraved 
in his work are poorly designed, the little woodcuts of carved slabs 
that now cover pigatyes, of seals and the like, und tho coloured j 
coats of arms, and the reproduction of early maps, are all capitally ! 
executed, Most interesting, too, are some coloured copies of very 
old water-colour drawings representing certain cast? on the 
Borders. Mr. Armstrong has found in the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum a Military Keport of tho West Man'll and i 
Liddesdale, w ith reference to the possibility of their occupation by j 
an English army. Tho paper was drawn up about 1 563-66 by an | 
English official The illustration* are brilliantly coloured, and give 
most exact evidence as to the state of the great Border strengths 
three hundred years ago. We have, for example, Cardiucs stand- 
ing in a green court on comically drawn rocks. Chains dropped 
from beams thrust out above the gates serve to draw up at. need 
tbo bridge over the anoat. The strong square outer wails are only 
pierced by arrow-slits. 

Within the walls a round butt fomented tower dominates white 
houses with high-pitched n-d roofs and crow stops. The r«*d roofs 
are still as scarlet aa ever on all the white houses of the fisher- 
folk on the Berwickshire coast. Behind is indicated u the watfcr 
Ffote ” with very conventional . waves. The castle is said to be 
“il\ne foots thicke of the wall^’ Quainter still is the sketch of 
*' Kirkcowbriffbt," with the w ide expanses of green fields and sand, 
through which the river, crowded with high-docked black ships, 
goes wandering. There is a lonely church in the fields, another 
in the little walled town, with its one long street of white 
red-roofed houses, and with its cross in the centre of the market- 
place. In those days, as we foam from tho English ollicial, 
“Konmure was pertenyng to tbelavde of Lowghinwar "—namely, | 
to young Loch invar who came out of the west. Unluckily, there 
is no drawing of the very ancient castle of Kemnure, perched on 
its high green mound above Loch Ken. Carlaverock, however, 
is carefully drawn ; it has four main walls, with towers at the 
corners, but no central tower. The town of Annan is as queer 
a landscape study as any of the rest, and represents a most sin- 
gular dome-shaped building, like the “ treasure-house of Atreus," 
between the river and the town. As to Annan, the English 
official seems to have received, treacherous information from 
“ Alexander Armestronge, Fargous Grnhame, and others of my 
Intelligence that the same towere may be wyn from them, getting 
there murder holes, which the! have beildod lowe.” 

Jn fill material matters-— paper, type, engraving— it is difficult 
to praise Mr. Armstrong’s History of Ziddmiale too highly. But 
it is sot, we fear, an attractive or entertaining volume. Perhaps 
We ought not to complain that, in an age of picturesque historians, 
Mr. Armstrong has chosen a style and method of extreme demure* 

* Tks History of Liddesdale. By Robert Bruce Armstrong. Part I, 
Twelfth Century to 153a Edinburgh : Douglas. <883. 


ness. His researches in manuscripts, whether kept In public 
offices or in private hands, ato most creditable. His appendices 
and notes are exhaustive, and have all' the appearance of 
minute exactness. But while Mr. Armstrong has collected and 
arranged materials for a history of Liddesdale, he has ftot done 
what most people now expect from an historian. He has not made 
the old aspects of Border life revive again, lie is nothing less than 
pictorial He treat* all topics somewhat stjfHy, dpi matter 
under its own bending. He follows so minutely thy events on the 
Borders iu the time when the Armstrongs were raiding, that one 
becomes almost lost in the minuteness of detail. A better idea, a 
more vivid idea of the air and vigour of old times in liddesdale, 
may be got in a flash, as it were, and with delight, from Sir 
Walter’s notes to poems and novels, than can be gathered with 
toil from Air. Armstrongs history. We are not by any means 
blaming Mr. Armstrong for this steady laborious method. Ilis 
beautiful book is not meant to compote with novels und 
popular histories. Only three hundred and eighty copies are 
printed. They will find their way into public libraries and into 
1 1 16 houses of tho groat Border families, the modern representa- 
tives of Scott s, Elliots, Johnstons, Jardinea, and the rest. Mr. 
Armstrongs book will always be a book to consult, an authority, 
a guide to documents, but a diverting or engaging book it caiim>t * 
honestly be called. 

Mr. A roisti <mg says nothing about tho prehistoric Border, about 
Fins aud Scots and Homans. His work begins with an account 
of the divisions of the M arches, the duties and powers, military 
and judicial, of wardens and lieutenants, the arrangements for 
truce days. Nobody ever gave a clearer account of the Borders 
(in spite of hi* doggrel) than Satchell in his History of the Xante 
of Sf.otL Satchell saw very distinctly that the brigandage of the 
Border clans weus really inevitable. You must have warlike men 
whom the bontifo kingdoms 41 marched,” and it was not in nature 
but that these homes should koop their hands in, even during time 
of truce, by raids, blood feuds, and private wars. r 

Near to a bonier frontier in lime of war. 

There's ne'er a man but lie’s a freebooter, 

Where feinting taznrrt dare nut 5 - hew their face. 

1 And call'* their offspring thieves to their dto^race. 

Satchell keeps repeating (tho poet of tho Scotto could do no less) 
that a freebooter was not a thief. 

The freebooter ventures both life and limb, 

Good wife, and buiru, aud every other thing ; 

He mu>t do mu, or ehe must. ►turve and din, 

For all his lively hoocl comes of the enemte. 

These ideas made the rudo morality of the Borderers on cither side 
of the March. Though they lived so long before Mr. George and 
Mr. IJyndaian, they had anticipated the theories of those sages. 

** They have n persuasion that all property is common by law of 
nature, and is therefore liable to be appropriated by them in their 
neces-ities.’’ The 11 to-names,” or nicknames, of the Borderers are 
themselves proof of their reckless, warlike spirit. We find such 
names bs “Out with the. Sword,” ,4 Ower the Moss,” “Grab 
Speure,” " Shake Fuller,” u John with the Jak” (after the wearing , 
of jacks was prohibited), and so forth. They were good men at 
nrnes as Frofoniu t testifies, and courteous to their prisoners, whom 
they ransomed speedily. To all of them, Scotch and English, as 
to the New Zealanders, war was a game, and they played it with- 
out rancour or ill temper. From tbo 4 * account of tho Scots slain 
at Pinkie," it appeal* that they were poorly armed, and that the 
gentlemen wont no braver clud" than tho common mosstroopers. 

M Their armour among them so little differing, and their apniirail 
so base and beggarly, wherein the Lurdain was in a manner all one 
wyth the Lorde, und the Lounde wyth the Larde ; all clad alyke 
in - jacket coovored wyth why to leather, dooblcttos of tbo same or 
of fustian, and most comnymly al white hosen. Not otoo with 
either cheine, brooch, ryng, Or garment of silke that 1 cooldo see, 
onhiss cheynes of latter* drawn four or live times along the thighs 
of their hosen, and dooblot sleeves for outlyng, imd of tho sorts I 
saw many. This vilnosa ofjport was tho cans that, so many of 
their great men and gentlemen were kyld, and so few saved.” 
The Borderers, light horsemiu, thought that 

The Ann’s an ilsj 
\V bought 3 in a cuirass. 

Those wild follows, who wire bunting or playing foot-ball when 
they wove not lighting, smd Alio planned revenges even at tboif 
fool-ball matches, had to ho M managed ” rather than governed. 
The greater part of Mr. Armstrong's book is occupied with an 
acmuut of how they were managed. As there was not always 
war between England and Scotland* while war was always 
being made by every man for his own band, truce-days wets 
appointed; cases were tried by ft kind of jury; price for stolen 
caitfo was estimated, demanded, perhaps paid ; challenges to 
ringlo combat were shouted or “ bowled ” ; arrangements Vers 
made for ending vendettas by joint pilgrimages to shrines, and 
by common prayers for heroes fallen on either side. As times 
drew near the date of Janies VI., the wild cIads, as the &!&*- 
strongs, grew more and more. out of hand. Finally, aud refttc* 
tantly, but firmty, James V. had to hang John Armstrong; 
and thereafter times were comparatively peaceful. The story of 
Kilnockie’e end is worth quoting once again. It is the most 
graphic passage in Mr. Armstrong's sober pages; and, in his 
pages, it is a quotation:— 

Kfter this hunting tlie king haoged Jobne ArmstrangVlihN! of Kilnohie, 
quhilk meuie bcottis man fotaviUe lamented, to r be wee wm doubtlt matt, 
and ole guid sne ohiftaoe u evir wm upoun the botderii Olthei of f^fond 
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or England. And albeit tie was n»e Ioum Irivand wan. end 
number of xxiJij wulll-bomd able teentlnien with lain, yitt bo ui-vir 
molested any Scuttle mam. Hbt it is soiri. from the Scuttle ImpUt i«» 
Newcastle or Ingland, thnlr wan nut aue of quhntsoevlr estate but pivej to 
tide John Armstrong one trtbtit to he i'rie of hw comber, lie w.is *» duiibtit 
in lngfend. So when ha-entred in befoir t bo king ho cam verrie rtwciulta, 
with hia.foreald number vend* richlic apparelled, trusting that in rcajwct 
ha had ouiJr to the klngls grace willing!)© ami voJuntarlia, not being tain 
nor apprehendit be the Mug, he eouid obtain© the wair favour. But when 
the king i# trim and hie men no gorgeous in thoir ap parrel I, and *g many 
braw men' whiter Ann tlrmnti*, cominatutamcnit thro ward tic he turned about 
* hit fice, and b/uhtak that tjrrant out of his steht, ^flying, M Qnli.it w antis 
yon knar© that a king musM have?** liut when John© Armstrango ju.-r- 
oearad that the king Untiled in an© furl© attunes liitn, and had no h» po of 
his Jyff, notwithstanding rtf rnonv grout aim fair oflfrrrin. quhilk lie olferreti 
to the king, that ia, that he should hu stone himself With fuurtiu geath uu*u, 
ever tWidi© to awaitt upouti his majesties service, end lievir to tuk a pem iu 
of Scotland, nor Scotvin man. Suooudlie, that tbsir was not iur>« t in 
inland, dtiik, carle, lord, or barroun, bot within ane certnuc day he souhl 
bring ony of tbame lo bis mnjcstjV, cither quick or dead. Hariuugno 
hope of the Uingis favour tewarilia him, said verrie proudlic, “ I am tea »no 
fooil to *<iik grace at ane grai»h>s fnc*. l?ut hud 1 knawiu, sir. ihat yen 
would liavu tiikiu my 1 yff this day, i snub! have levotl r.pnitu the teit.k-rte 
in disphyto of King llnria and vow baith.fer 1 knaw King II ru-iu vruld do«n 
weigh my bust hors with gold t«> know that 1 w«r eomtemiwJ to di« tins 
d«^y. ,, he was led to the scaffold, and be and all his ;iuu liang«*d. 

This was the beginning of the end of the system by which (1 m 
^B order clans worn allowed, if not nrjconrii&e'd, to behave much 
•like Ktaphts on the Tumi-Cireekirii frontier, hut more honour* 
ably, tor the Armstrongs would not huv.» held u rich Scot (if 
alien a being had existed ; to ransom. At least they would greatly i 
hare preferred an Englishman. * • 

i 

Sl’OKT IN THE SOUJUN.* 

excuse for the appearance of yet another book of African 
J- travel is the novelty of tho district explored. Mr. Jumeo 
and his six companions, after two seasons in tho mnn* familiar 
regions <»f the Upper Nile, determined to seek their spoil and 
adventure in a comparatively unknown tract, where, so far us 
they could ascertain, scarce a traveller had penetrated. Thu 
region thus selected was the Bate country, which lies bcLwcen 
jMussuwa and Cassalu, on the northern frontier of Abyssinia. 
Strictly speaking, this forms part of the territory included in 
tho vague term Soudan: but it is not tho part tru versed by 
tho luckless ariuy of Hicks Pasha. Hicks, indeed, star tod from 
the same point— Sawnkiu orScmalrim— but thence ho struck nearly 
west to Berber, while Mr. James and his party journeyed south 
to Couaala, and then worked their way eptwards to the lied Sua 
again at Mnssawa. Tho route was, however, even longer than 
ihiit to Berber-, and tho narrative of tho journey over the three 
hundred miles of desert to Cabala forms an instructive supplement 
to Mr. 0*1 Juno van’s letters to the Daily Xcws. The country is bsu von 
and desolate ; there was scarcely any gra*a on tho way to Caseula, 
and what there was at that season was burnt up and as brittle as spun 
glass. The greater part of thecountry was covered with sparse mimosa 
hushes, mostly leatio^s during tho (fry season, and yielding no shade. 
Ilero and thmo the monotony of tho view was varied by rocky 
hills, and tho commonest feature consisted in Khor* f or torrent- 
hods, dry at that season, but wliero water could generally bo ob- 
tainedhy digging a few feet below the surface. Those Kkors vrere 
lined with a fringe of bush-jungle and belts of doru palms, which 
gave capital cover for large game, but uddod seriously to the risks 
of the sport, as it was impossible to toll where your quarry was 
till ho rushed upon you. The record ia full of hairbreadth 
escapes from wounded * buffaloes, who take refuge in the thickest 
of the jungle, and then charge upon their tracker, who has barely 
time to get his rifle to his shoulder before the maddened beast ia 
At the muzzle. Travelling through this jungle aud long gross is 
tedious work, especially when you hare to cut a path for tho 
baggage camels, liven in the morn open country a daily march 
of eight hours, or twenty miles, was us much ms could bo easily 
managed ; but of course* ihe hunters rode ahead ou their hegrens, 
or riding csinels, aud horses, and thus got time for sport Wore 
the baggage came up to tho camping place. Here is a specimen 
march : — 

We crossed several Kliore* tho country bring as desolate as it i.s possible 
to imagine. The mountain* wo had loft, and saw no more till we came in 
sight of the groat mountain at the foot of which lies Csnsaln, ami found 
onrwilvas in a wide and stony plain, with a few stunted mimosa bullies 
growtog her© and there. The bent, tun, was very great, and w , saw no 
game. The next two days’ journeys, however, wero even mure trying. 
We had thought the country could not become uglier or more monotonous 
to traverse; wo soon found that it could— a perfectly level stiotch of 
cmmtry to our right Hurqunuling In tho honvun to our left, and in front \>t' 
Us -a rang© of hillocks at a diatnnoe of some ten or twelve miles. Wo omi- 
sionally creawod ft Khor, bordered by a few bushel and sicklydoolung dom 
palms l the beat being intense, with a total absence of shade. For miles 
we. passed over country without a bush, and covered with a perpetual 
mirage ; then we would com© to a spot on which grew a few dwarf mimosa 
bushes. In parts the desert was covered with loose utoao* ; a s wc noai\‘d 
Casaala, however, tills gave place -to a line, loamy Soil, which no doubt with 
ilii#f?ould be very fertile. Once wc jmsbini through what had been, after 
tbefalnty a durrafi field. Of animal life we came across a few guinea-fowl, 
and saw a fine buck arid, the flivst of tho species w© had seen since pawing 
the herd near Sawnkln. # 

Cawlifti the largest town in the Soudan after Khartoum, with a 
population of 15,000 und a garrison, is situated in a very diflerent 

* Th« tt r ild jVMes n/fAs Soudan : ttn Account of 7'ruccl ami Spt 
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kind of ficenorfi rich in trees which give it • park-like aspect, aud 
pos casing n wondpi fully fert ile soil, well Watered, but ahnrae fully 
neglected by the lazy inhabi turns, who h^veno idea of the bard wort 
of tho KgyptUn fellah, aud who are no supemtitious mid foolish 
that they would not employ a flour-mill built by a European at 
Canola, though it ground their durrafi fjb# ataple com of th© 
Soudah) at onc-oighlh the usual price, msdause they believed 
that it was worked by a demon. To jwfe* ftow the sketches, 
the .scenery along tho wild, rocky bed of the Settite puist he 
singularly picturesque 5 but tho travellers aeom to have found a 
good dual of it wearisome in its sameness : — 

A rnoro monotonous journey than the oA wa mad© on the following day 
I oarer performed. The country licoiun© Ifttf sgad !««s moanteinoiw, with 
Occasion. U patchiVi covered with' kit tar hiiKiicd — »U, of cour&e, leafit^u — and 
151VAI ^r:L<k plainp. Fur miles we travelled through fl thick forest of toiif- 
h**s trees cowrwl with thorns, and which w« tuonght would never ter- 
minate ; the tri*c 5 were only twelve to eighteen feet high, and grew m 
tlucMv ibni wc (f,u)d only see a very tdiort distance in front of ua. It 
w a*, fii ore irkaoin* than the most tedious desert, tor thefe there is usually 
{.ouittli imc. foine hill or ppeck on the horltcon, to look forward to arriving 
at ; hut lu re there wa* no object- to iix. one's iqwin and to watcli the 
iti.oaufo grmiiuilly kvsenin^. It wnn, moreover, impossible to say how 
ImiiS wv iihould he in s iting through this forest ; there was the merest 
a policy ji.r a path, which we frcrpu^iti.v lost for tom© time, and the 
hatelu-H were in constant requisition to fell branches in order to allow the 
camels u> puss, & 

The travellers had, however, worse things to contend with than 
monotony of *c«m\ ilioy lost a tried servant at the beginning of 
their campaign by the scourge of AHrican travel — dysentery; and 
they hud to keep a sharp watch upon the tribes through whoso 
laud they passed, and who bore nu very satisfactory character for 
honesty or friendliness. They proved, however, better than they 
h:ul lain painted, and Mr. James had no serious trouble with them 
as a rule ; once, indeed, the party was attacked by Abyssinian*, 
with thu loss of a horse and some valuable rifles; but, with this 
exception, they went in no fear of their live© from man, whatever 
Ihoy may have risked from beasts. As far as game was con- 
cerned, they had certainly lighted upon a lino country, ukL one 
that had, $0 far, never been shot over : — JBp 

A country may fairly lay claim to he considered to be ftgameyorflSI where 
elephant*, rliiuoVero*, batfalo, j^irafl'es, and u»tru:Ue«, are all swan on t he 
tamo day, and where, in addition, arc found »eveu or ci^ht varieties of 
uiift-hipt>, wild boar, or rather wart-hog, to nay nothing of lion* And 
panthers which, though ecarci? at tliar pnrciculax i»att at ihc time of our 
visit, were nevertheless to be occasionally found. A* for bird:*, there were 
swarms of guinea-fowl, partridge*, pigeons and dove*, and many birds of 
brill iaut plumage, if any oue cared^o collect them. 

Oa the Settite they had some excellent fishing, the fifth being 
small but good eating. Buflolo and antelope, especially Util, 
formed the staple game, but lion was, of cour&e, the highest am- 
bition of each of the party, aud many long night- watehee were 
devoted to this exciting* quest. Sometimes the lions almost 
brushed against them in the dark without giving a chance ; at 
others, they could be seen shaking the long jungle, where a shot 
would be wasted. Some measure of auccess attended these hunts, 
aud the excitement by itself was worth some trouble. The hunters 
made small zaribas iri which to sit, with a native holding a spare 
riilo at each side and a decoy sheep in front- Here each man 
waited patiently all night, hearing lions roaring around him, some- 
time* seeing five or eix in the distance out of range, and now and 
then getting a shot at one ut close quarters, and feeling the joy of 
bowling him over, only to see him crawl off into the jungle, where 
he might or might not be found next morning. 

It i* difficult fur any cue who has not had personal yxp^rienc© of this 
kind of spurt to r^lbio odequatoly how exciting it h. Even buffalo bant- 
ing at night is sufficiently attractive, hut the ©xrofement is tenfold when 
the roar of the king of beasts is hoard, gnvwin^ louder as he approaches the 
hidiug- place of the watchers. IVn the nfl® is grasped with firmer 
<rrip, ns with beating heart and finger ou trigger the sportsman watches 
the trembling sheep tugging aiul straining at irs rope, in vain endeavour 
t ) eseajm from tho shadowy form and gluamiu^ «*yon which, though hidden 
as yet from the eager gsi/e of the hunter by intervening bushes, are unly 
too plainly visible to the i mended victim. Au instant of intense suspense, 
ami then with a deep growl the Hon tyum-lms him^lf u^m biv prey. Now 
is 'the supreme moment l a quick shot, fall*/ wo 1 by u rluud ur dust often 
rendering a second impossible, and for u moment it i*> difficult to determine 
hew the game is going, is he dead or mortally wounded ; hi full retreat, or 
blindly churging It is as&ailant, separated from him by only a few feet ? 

Wo should say tho sport was exciting in an even wore intense 
degree to the hapless sheep. 

The book is essential^' t\ record of ivsportlng tour. There is little 
else that is interesting in it. Of tho people— the Wild Tribes of 
the Soudan — who give the volume its title, wo leant uncommonly 
little, except that they rent thorns Ives (jike the goose) on oue leg, 
and are not fastidious as to food or raiment. We read of criminals 
being arraigned before a sacked tree, of which they must tear oiV 
the bark if innocent, and offerings arc placed on the tombs of the 
dead; but this is all tho folk-lore we have found in tho book. There 
is a curious account of an Abyssinian monastery of twelve monks 
at the top of a mountain called Tchad Aruba, t<> which the party 
ascended by an exceedingly unpleasant path, consisting for part of 
the way of a sharp ridge, on which they had to si rad die with one 
leg hanging over tne right hand precipico and the other over the 
loft. They were the first visitors the old monks had ever received, 
and some of these had not been down the mountain for forty years. 
This ia about the only interesting episode outride sport in the 
volume, which contains too much of the common incidents of 
travel, guides, theft, native lies, medicine, tent-pegs, experimental 
cooking, and the like. Nevertheless the book will be turned over 
with pleasure by the largo chits of readers who like lo hear of 
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adventures and the limiting of big game : and it* is written iu a 
quiet, nnpre tent ions, businesslike wn y, tlmt will recommend it to 
those who know tlio temptations to exaggeration to which ft 
sportsman is oxp«*od in r« ‘luting the exploits of his own bow mid 
spear. The illustrations, both woodcuts mid etchings, add greatly 
to the value and attraction of the volume, nnd there i>u useful 
inap of the Baitf country drawn from the observations of one of 
the party with the toV-mt and prismatic compass. 


UFi: AM> T 1 MKS OF JOHN SK 1 NNKR.* 

I N monographs like this very much depends on the manner of 
writing, tin- the inviv*i at best is local or provincial. Mr. 
Skinner was, no doubt, ft remarkable man. and he went through 
ninny remarkable experiences: but, us his biographer is compelled 
indirectly to admit, even his panegyrists must pronounce him one 
of the brilliant failures. At the sitiua time, we may say that it 
was maneliiHih that lv* did so much, for the circumstances of bis 
life and times were smisly against him. He Riled a paltvv cure in 
ont‘ of the bleakest find ui<»at storm-beaten district* of Northern 
Scotland ; he lived in thoroughly apostolical poverty, and had in 1 
great measure to depend on the libeiality of his kindly pari- hi* >um; 
and he lived remote from those litres of intellectual life which 
stimulate the energies of listless talent by ottering rewards in ono 
Ah ape or another. It was much to the credit of the Rev. Mr. 
Skinner that Le exerted his powers so industriously, lie was 
more than a respectable Oriental scholar, us scholarship went in 
those days ; he liguved somewhat conspicuously in warm theological 
controversy: he c<tnt ribuu-d materials for articles in tin* T'mt/* 
cliqhrdia lit iianniat ; and when ho followed tho imtur.il bent of 
his genius, he could cou-r pages with Latin nnd Scot I ish mrsc. 
But seldom enjoying tins advantages of cultivated society, not 
having the fear of the critics botoro his eyes, and being uuteuiptcd 
by oilers, oven from the masters of the Oriil) Street hacks, his 
work seems to have been perfunctory, not- to say shoeuly. j 
The Ariter of his memoirs, who hear try admire* hiiu, almost I 
invanffilY bestows praise reservedly and apologetically : and no j 
doubt he is right iu crediting MV. Skinner with reserves of 1 
lower on which he scarcely drew. Wo may t M k * his judgment to ! . 
>e concisely summed up in tho definition of divine ns the 1 
popular “ author of 4 Tulloehgormn/ ” The learned scholar, the keen 
controversialist, the martyr tor the sake of his persecuted sect, 
lives in the memories of his county men as the writer of a jovial i 
song. Though it is but fuir to add that Burns declared ! 
*•' Tullochgorum " to be the be*t Scotch song ih.it Scotland over, 
•saw j and writers of far wider popularity thau Mr. Skinner might 
be content with a mon* quest iumiblw purport to immortality, We 
said that in a book like this much roust depend on tho manner of 
writing, and wo may congratulate the biographer on having done 
hia work well. It is true that his stylo lets a savour of the North ; 
there is n certain precision and formality about it: but ho has 
made nearly all llmt was to be made of scanty matemls, and he 
has thrown himself sympathetically vet impartially into the chu- j 
meter of his subject. We ir.av think that he rates Mr. Skinner j 
rather high; but he h careful to give us all available mean, for j 
coming to independent conclua ions. J 

Great part of the little, volume is occupied with matter which f 
van bo of no possible interest to the gpReial loader. Lew ! 
Southerns, or even Scotchmen, can* to hear of the controversies ! 
that diatrncted the su tiering remnant of the Episcopalian Church 
of Scotland in tho latter half of the last century. But the pictures 
of contemporary life in a remote Scottish parish are both pic- 
turesque and curious ; while us mere matter of history it is worth 
while being reminded of what the clergymen of the Episcopalian 
communion had to undergo. Every schoolboy, as Macaulay 
would have Baid, knows all about the Covenanters, how their con- ’ 
vcnliclcB were scattered by troops of dragoons ; huw their legs 
were crushed in the boots and their lingers in tho thumbkins; 
how their women were tied to stakes in tho rising tide, and their 
ministers sent from the Council^ Chamber through the Tnl booth to 
“glorify God in the Grass Market/' But comparatively few 
educated people are aware of all that the nmijuring Episcopalian 
clergy hail to Buffer alter the happy Revolution of iGSS hmf sent 
the persecuting Holoferues of the House of Stewait to the right - 
abfut. Mr. Skinner lived to enjoy the blessings of a tolerant dis- 
pensation, which indeed was duo in some measure to his personal 
•efforts. But in hie time he had seen his chapel burned down, and 
had been sent, like St. Peter and St. Paul, to testify for tho truth 
in a prison. 

Even at this present day it may be held to bo an inconsistency 
and a scandal that the clerpymcn*of the Scottish Episcopalian 
Church should be left to scmi-stArvation by the wealthy mem hi rs 
of their flocks. That communion in most of tho Scotch counties 
includes the large majority of tho Iftuded proprietors , yet tho rnuu 
who ministers to those gent lemon in spiritual matters has every 
Opportunity of mortifying the ltesh in his struggles to keep body 

t nd soul together. Things were infinitely worse about the middle 
f last century, although then there was more excuse for it. 
Many of the lairds were poor enough ; most ol them held Jacobite 
opinions, and not a few had been stricken with confiscation sod 
fines for their concern with the rising of *45. Wlnm young 
Skinner, who bod been bred n Presbyterian, changed the form of 

• Tht Lift and Times oj (he Jhv. John & ft inner, AKA., Author of 
M TnUach^orum ” fv. lly the Itev. William Walker, Monyniuak. 
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his religion, it was assuredly not for the sake of the loaves and 
fishes. Ho had been a parochial schoolmaster with good hope of 
a Prosbytcrian kirk *, os a convert to Episcopacy and a candidate 
for orders, them was little before him but lifelong privation. 
Obtaining a cure of souls was a practical certainty, because the 
pay was ho small and the responsibilities so perilous that charges 
positively went a-begging. After accepting ft tutoilhip in the 
Shetland.*, he married the penniless daughter of a clergyman there, 
aud coming buck to his native county of Abordeon, wo^ppe inted 
to tho “ benetieo” of Longrido, in Buchan, whore he vegetated for * 
the rest of his long life- There is rather a good story told about 
his speedy “ preferment.” A clergyman, consulted by tho Bishop 
of the diocese as to an eligible man for tho pariah, mentioned 
Skinner. He highly commended tho youth's taleuts' and learning, 
but added that he seemed to bo deticient iu prudence, since he had 
married a portionless bride without having cither income or home. 
Then, nsiid tho Bishop, “ ho is the very man for the place, 
lie has had experience of poverty, he "has learned to endure 
hardiMv*, find with his abilities ami experience ho will be 
able to adapt himself to circumstances, whatever they may 
bo.” Skinner had every opportunity for continuing thftt dis- 
cipline of riwigna'.ioti and self-denial. Having made up his 
mind to live from h.iud to mouth, and to minister to the altar 
literally for bread ami cheese, lie needed no rauly money to starts 
with. As Mr. Walker remarks, at that time “the Episcopalian* 
clergyman, ns a rule, had no home to furnish." When lie did not 
live in lodgings ho became the tenant of a humble cottage, divided 
into tho couple of compartments which Urn Scotch call a “ but and 
a hen.” Very many years afterwards, and when at tho height of his 
reputation, Skinner a well-selected little library of the fathers, &c., 
was stowed away in uti antechamber of less thun live foot square. 
Mr. Walker can only hint at his early privation?, for ho took them 
p n much as mutters of course that ho has left no record of them. 
But if his life was retired and unobtrusive, it was by no means un- 
eventful. Ha had settled into his parish about tho time of the 
last Jacobite troubles; and after the battle ofCulIoden tho country 
was under martini law. There were enactments in force, more- 
over, which made Episcopal assemblies penal, and if Sunday 
services were conducted by nonjurors, it was simply because tho 
authorities winked at them. When any person of local iuOuenc© 
chose to s?et thu l.iw in motion, tho authorities had no option 
but to act. A lady iti his parish was Mr. Skinner’s personal 
enemy, and in consequence ho sa*v his little chapel burned 
down, ruining homo la to ono opening from parochial duty, 
ho found his h*mie. in possession of n party of soldiere, who 
“pillaged tlu? linusi? of everything they could carry with them, 
hardly leaving a ch-mgo of linen to lather, mother, or child in the 
family/’ Regular places of worship wem legally proscribed, and 
we have a curious at count of various ways in which tho prohibi- 
tion was evaded. After his very primitive moo ting-place had 
been burned down. Mr. Skinner used to assemble his little congre- 
gation in the open yard fit the back of his cottage, praying and 
preaching from on« of his windows. Elsewhere the clergyman 
with hi* own family and the regulation number of hearers as- 
sembled in one .small room, white •* the other apartments within 
ears hoi were occupied by other members of the congregation.” 
Subsequently *0 being burned out and pillaged, Mr. Skinner, os we 
June said, had to suiter in person as well as in property. He was 
(‘bulged with non-c< nformity by some anonymous informer, pro- 
bably the lair Presbyterian zealot who bad set "lire to his chapel, and 
the authorities, though apparently with considerable reluctance, had 
no alternative but to commit him to prison ; and accordingly he 
was conlined for some time iu the gaol of old Aberdeen, Thither 
his character for benevolence and good-fellowship had preceded 
him, aud the sympathy of even the Presbyterian citizens took 
comforting and practical shapes. They kept bis table supplied, 
and gave him their company ns well. It is satisfactory to know 
1 hat, after all hi* early troubles ntid anxieties, tho worthy cleigy- 
imm lived to a good old age, and could lock back on that time 
of persecution as on an evil dream of his manhood. Ho died 
peacefully under the roof of his favourite son, who, on Mr. Skinner's 
declining the olIke, had become the Bishop of the diocese, having 
survived his affectionate wife hut a year or two. 

To thofe who know the Bong of “Tullochgorum” wo need 
fcnmdv say that the author was a “ clergyman of the old school/’ 
lie took Iris part in all kinds of social gatherings; he is said to 
have needed and been grateful for a word of friendly counsel, when 
he seemed to bo iu the way of carrying the practice of con- 
viviality to excess; he was in the habit of keeping open house 
for his parishioners 011 certain Church festivals with the provisions 
I which they had poured int- tho parsonage themselves ; and 
it was sign i heart that he would have neither blind nor curtain 
to the study window, because the midnight oil he wm burning 
over his labours might serve as a beacon to some belated 
parishioner. 80, m he eaid himself, his literary work was Sure 
to be useful iu one way if not in another. “ lie was the life and 
soul,” writes Mr. Walker, u of every party nt which ho wnflt pre- 
sent. And in the earlier days of his ministry he was pnffebly 
present at rather many.” Among the most interesting of the 
literary contents of the volume is the account of his inter- 
course with Burns. Burns met his aou, the Bishop, by acci- 
dent in Aberdeen, and insisted upon dragging bins into a 
tavern to take a social glass with himself ana a printer. 'Other 
times, other manners! Bums had expressed profound admiration 
for the genial author of “ Ttillocbgorum ” and Ewe wi' the 
Orookit llom"; when Bishop Skinner told Mm that he must 
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hav« passed in course of hi* Northern tour within fo$ir wiles of 
the reverend author's parsonage. “ Well,” said lie (Bums) at 
parting and shaking mo by the hand ns if he had been really my 
brother, i( I am happy in having seen you and thereby conveying 
my long-harboured sentirmmts of regard for your worthy sire ; 
assure him of it in tho heartiest manner, and that never did a 
devotee of the Virgin Mary go to Lore t to with more fervour than 
1 would 'hayo approached his dwelling and worshipped at his 
shrine,** *Tbe Bieaop wrote an account of the interview to his 
father at length, woli knowing how the old man would be gratified 
by the praises of the poet. 

A BATCH OF ITALIAN' NOVELS. 4 

H T OOKING back over the past year,'* saVs a well-known 
Italian critic, reviewing Ibo literature of his country in tho 
pages of one of the beat of Italian literary journals, La J/vrncmca 
LriUrarui," we can only call to miud a long aad monotonous index of 
mediocre productions without any boldness of originality, without 
any new motives or any new form*. It is to us as though we 
came forth out of n carefully-sown, well-cultivated, aud richly- 
wooded plain, but no recollection remains to us of those oven holds, 
those fine trees, those square lions *a with their grey-tinted walls 
and their green shutters.” The prospect would lw fur from 
oncounging if the writer did not go on to n:iv that 44 perhaps this 
silence holds the obscure, unknown, and smhfei rancan fermentation 
of the seeds of winter” ami h« confirms this hypothesis by affirm- 
ing that criticism at leist, and tho pros** of newspaper writing lias 
grown stronger, more tPinparntP, more serious, more honest; 
while the greater part of the Jtalh.ii public show an improvement, 
in tiudo and culture and a belter intuition *f the truth, in- 
educing him to hope tint perhsp* a literary spring is about 
to burst, upon his land in all fre-*!r.i»*<s and beanLy. Of tho 
novelists of his time, however, Si/nur Lodi thinks ali«, but 
poorly. 14 The romance, writers of tj-dny,” he says, 44 strive for the 
most part too much to be tiftluralfeN ; in truth, instead of being 
historians, they are but to j often mere reporters. Tlmy have 
cast themselves upon the fields and amid tho luouni.iins of 
the South; they have tilled their pages wiih cumiim and with 
cobalt; they have even, iu In big to give the precise note, repro- 
duced the language of the peasant, so that not only the eh iracTora, 
but tho authors, 1150 the htvfe and tho words of Sicily or of 
Calabria” * ‘ 

Wo recognize in this description the fe*<d, and, according t^ this 
worthy critic, the worst also, of the bioks beneath our hand. 
11)0 names of Giovanni Vergst, Luigi tkinuana, (’amillo Brito 
will at once fiuggest themselves. One ami nil they have 44 cast 
themselves upon tho holds and amid the mountains of the 
South”; not all with tho sm no ho cues a as regards power of real- 
ization, but all with the same anxious search alter simple truths 
and simple sentiments; all socking emancipation from tho 
*• Mancunian mannerism,” even though, according to the same 
authority, 44 they are precipitating themselves into tho naturalistic 
mannerism — that scholastic prejudice which wo have, unfortunately, 
imported from France, where it is, he it said, already played out.” 
That much has been imported from France into tho literature, and 
especially into the fiction, of Italy we must Agree with the critic 
of the fomented Ldtmtrii. To* glance down the new list of the 
publications of Fratelli Troves of Milau, and to note that two-thirds 
of them consist of translation* from the French, chiefly from tho 
works of Zola, Gaboriau, and Daudet, is not of course, strictly 
speaking, to say that French influence has been imported into 
Italian fiction ; but beyond this there is no luck of indications that 
aflBert beyond any questiou the influence iu Italian fiction of the 
principles aud prejudices of the contemporary French school. Some- 
thing of course must be allowed, although the Italians would 
probably not bo Battered by tho concision, to the kindred tastes 
and kindred temperament* of the educated classes in both nations. 
In spite of many and important differences of a uioro serious 
kind, both the Italians nnd the French have the Southern 
love of harmless publicity, and the consequently natural dis- 
like to the tecretiveuoes of suburban English home lift*. Enjoy- 
ing climates similar enough to fester the love of outdoor 
amusements, they naturally lux is a preference for the same 
pastimes, and with a code of social hues both of them differing in 
somewhat the same particulars fiom ours, they are likely to be 
the most lenient or lit* most severe towards the .same range of 
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cdfences* When Anton Bivrili — the moat fashionable of luliaa 
novelists, mid the most competent, according to the showing of one 
of his critics, to tell u* of tho customs .of the great world — intro- 
duces the hero of his last novel upon the pavement of tho chief street 
of tho town, loitering there with apparently no better object thsu 
to pass tho time, wo iViri that his critics ntp right in awarding to 
him the paltn for vivid and realistic description of tho manners of his 
world; and we remember that, in lfe.tse pleasant cities of the South, 
provincial to the core, even whore they bear tho names of capitals, 
to loiter at street corner?, to wandeg aimlessly up and '-down a 
fashionable thoroughfare watching fashionable Judies driving post 
iu fashionable equipages, to sip coifce»or cool drinks in open places, 
Bmoking lung cheap cigars and discussing thehwfcbit of scandal And 
tho prat and future fortuuos of fried Is aud relatives, make np that 
recognized business and the accepted pleasure of the male portion 
of the followers of fashion. Signor Signorini* the hero of L'ior 
di tHughetto, does nnt, however, properly epojtking, belong to tho 
upper classes. He is a perfe-tly colourless, uni ntu resting, uncultured, 
and commonplace “ city *’ youth, and we cannot hut feel he richly 
deserve* the title of “idiot" Stowed upon him in the course of 
tho story by tho insolent k 11 < baud of the lady to whom he has 
been persuaded to pay a mild and ridiculous court. So foolish is 
ho that, because lit* is shortsighted, he does not even perceive the 
interest his pink and white iace has excited iu the childish breast 
of a young lady who drives pant hi* special street corner every day 
wiih her mother, finding nothing Dotter to do in her duluess 
than to weave a fairy tale around his moat uninspiring per- 
sonality. Wo admit, of course, that Signor Barrili intended 
to write a satire upon the nonentities who adorn the market- 
places of the protiueul towns of his native laud, and upon the 
eroptv-pated maidens who have nothing oho to think of but a 
possible love affair; but iu spit.* of many redeeming qualities in 
tho work, we cannot think that such a subject deserved his Atten- 
tion for tho space of 423 pages ; nor cau wo agree with an Italian 
critic who finds in tho heroine* affection fur this unknown youth 
“all tbo freshness of an idyll.” The book, it must be said, 
is written with nil the purity nnd efegauc* of style peculiar 
to tho versatile Genoese Author, and the dc* 9 ?riptionKf the 
wedding journov of (Jl«lu Douati nud the Baron is touched off 
with a lip lit and happy hand ; hut it remains nevertheless an un* 
edifying picture of Italian society — all the more unedifying by 
rea*on of its leal fern. Signor Barrili has also during the past 
year followed up l>i? course of so-called Hatred romances by an 
account of the loves of Salomon and the (jn>*nn of Sheba, in a 
book called IS AuHhi tU Pn-auione ; but it may be doubted whether 
wen this most ambitious performance can save him from the 
reproach uf a falling olV since L Olmo c I' Ldera, e.ud tho Capita n 

fJorfero, 

Barrili is perhaps, of the more prominent among present Italian 
novelists, tho one who best illustrates our theory that tho 
similarity between French and Italian writers is not all due to 
imitation, but in some measure also to the natural affinity of teste 
and genius. He describes the cosmopolitan classon in all nation?, 
but he describes them with something of a national flavour. His 
men, if they are blunter of wit and coarser of intellect tlxan the 
lkirisfen hero, are a thought more chivalrous, a thought more 
tcnder-lnirtod, a thought less cynical; his women, if they are 
fess vivacious, have the softer manners, the subtler grace, tho 
warmer heart of the* Italians. But ia tho much-admired work of 
Mutildo Semo— in spite of a certain originality which makes itself 
felt Hft the story advances —we find a cIobo adherence to tho 
French realistic school, modi lied, however, by occasional reference 
to older and moro classical models, and especially to the author of 
VuHHttefa ; a fact which has, according to an italiau journal, earned 
for the authoress in Paris the rather exaggerated nickname of 
•• La petite Sand italienoe.” Matilde Serao is evidently the 
petted writer of the day in her own tand; and one critic 
declares that when once the true nature of tho artist has broken 
the bonds of self-imposed Awibatic laws, her work swells into 
a 44 duet of love ’* worthy of antiquity. That something of tho 
method of the famous French wtiter, and something too, in a tory 
modern form, which rer.dla the pathetic story of Marton Leseaut^ 
finds an echo in the work call»?d Fantasia (3), is indubitable ; but, 
despite the power aud nrtUtic tuM.a that a lie possesses, wo cannot 
agree with her compatriots that Matilda Serao baa been quite 
able to rival tho more clerical Achievements of French art. llcr 
| love-duet is not exactly cast in tho ithllic mould that can 
take it out of tho region of vo’gar love-making ana raise it 
into a poem overflowing with the most ennobling intluouces. 
It has but little of the pun* mid beautiful spirit of unparalleled 
devotion with which Manon Lrgeaut. thrills our hearts; it 
throbs with no chivalry, #o sacrifice; it is mere earthly love- 
making, and ws cannot feel that it has ever reached higher. And 
yet the heroine —one of the type of feverishly-nervous, hysterical 
characters who seem to be the product of our present civilisation 
—high-flown, ecstatic, sentimeutal, unhealthy, hut with some sort, 
of faeciuation which wo fivl justly entitles her to the love and 
homage of all who approach h«r, is always* oil the bunt lor spiritual 
rapture. When wo arc tlrat introduced to Lucia Alt imam as a 
schoolgirl in the convent, she thinks she will find bj*r ideal iu 
ecstatic worship of tho Blessed Virgin, and faints with excite- 
ment on the cold flags of the chapel lie fore her imago. She vow? 
she will have nothing to do with earthly love, that she is bora to 
bo lonely and sad; vows it to her bosom friend, a quiet, simple, 
gentle girl, Oaterina Spmxvii'iotra, who is devoted to Iimp strange 
comrade with all flu? strength of a fond and straightforward naiure 
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— 90 devoted that, one day, site save® her friend’s life, little guying 
to what end. Lucia, in* her history exercise on the theme of 
the unfortunate Beatrice <li TeudiT, has given vent to *uch a 
rhapsody on wedded love that she meets with a stern reproof 
from the Professor, win is in love with lu»r. as well as from the 
Lady Superior, from whom she has hitherto had only favouritism. 
Wounded ill her morbid pride, she nl tempts suit-id*.-, an- 1 U 
only rescued from throwing uerself oil* i ho convent terrao* hv the 
good little Caterina, with whom, in am impressive seen* in rim 
convent, chapel at dead of night, she eomrqueutly exchanges half 
her lapis-lazuli rnsay\, in token that they two shall b<* true to 
their sacred frioudsliip, each willing to sacrifice her happiness to 
the other, and even, if need he, to die for her. 8o tho school lilo 
breaks up. Lucia ul ln»in»* 1 *».<* herself in religious fervours ami 
in studies conducted undt-r thu tuition of tha pour Professor, whom 
she nt last drive* into a madhouse. Gutu'ina marries <i handsome, 
herculean, athletic r»»urin, to whom she has long been mumped, 
and who at first tale s a violent dislike to her sickly, ’“festliotic” 
friend; but one evening, on being maliciously left alone with 
her by his wife, who is anxious to coax the two beings slu* loves 
best into some kind of *\ mpathy, he falls a prey to the subtle frevi- 
naiiou. and, hv a lboliMi word and kiss, incurs the wr.it h of his 
goddess sit 1 lie’ same time that lie sinks degraded in his own cati- 
mat ion. Fr«»m this moment the love-duet begins. Lucia ecwvidcru 
it a philanthropies! duly to tuurrya despicably fc-1 fish, consump- 
tive courin, wluir-e hist tears she wishes to brightcu : hut her 
elaborate display of pityiuir affection towards this wretch* »l crea- 
ture is rather ropuLiie than the reverse. Kum in the last 
horribly realistic death-bed scene, when the mask hits i alien, and 
the two who have been betrayed sit side by aide looking at their 
fate, and one after the other turning over tho loaves of the diary in 
which Lucia has written her ecstatic love-thoughts to her friends 
husband — even in the vicinity of death, the wild and selfish 
ravings of a poor nature must till us with disgust. ; and it is io the 
silent and patient gri*‘f of the outraged young wife that we give 
all tho pathos, guessing what tlm lapis-lazuli rosary is to mean for 
her. The character of Lucia is a clover psychological study, but 
it is little Caterina who claims our tear as sho orders her apart- 
ment in Naples, like the methodical little housewife that sin* is. and 
goes quietly off to the deserted country villa w’c u- they till four 
spent such pleasant summer days, and there ltn .> h'-rsolt down in 
the closed room with the smouldering charcoal to keep her pint, 
according to her simple, uutiou. of tiie bargain of the hvpL-hucuU 
rosary. But Malildo 8c mo has a fine literary sens*', mid cu.. rider- 
able poetical faculty ; in spite of the plowing criticism* of tho 
Italian papers on tbc work of Signor do Zerbi. her taient seeing 
to us to bo far more distinguished than Unit of the author of 
JL'Avnelenatru*, another novel of the sume uuler. Tim inoxi table 
consumptive figure of Yralian fiction, in tho person of n fur, voting 
heiress, is more pleasing, if less realistic, than hors. : bat feignor 
de Zerbi’s intrigue is more mechanism ; it neither ia^ciiutcs nor 
excites us; his characters have little beauty, his Mvie is unin- 
spired, the metaphysical and pcie-iti tic discussion* winch \*s intro- 
duces by the way are out of pliuv and weuiibouio. Iii «» p?\ch.dogi*-al 
studies have but little of the pul nation of life. The cold l-mpera- 
mexiT. of Iscrutrda differs of MUir^c in type, from tlie ft-.s.ri-.h 
impetuority of Lucia, but tho coldness is tho coldjn:-; of a 
character too Uflnk'fti t*> he imposing, and her crime duos* not a Hod 
ns, for we scarcely know whether it was committed, if committed 
at all, in a calculating spirit, almost too horrible to be possible, or 
in jealousy of a u iunoc^nt young girl bo unwarrantable us to bo 
equally repellent. 

Wouunnot help it ; in spin* of the Italian reviewer-, we are glad 
to return to the authors who “ cu.'t thomsehea upon the fields and 
amid the mountains of tho .Smith M ; we can even welcome the 
Sicilian and Calabrian dialects, the carmine und cobalt with which 
the pages are filled, if they will but tell us of Italy und the 
Italians, if they will but sound theic own national note. And in 
the instance of Signor Vurga wo am inclined to think that his 
critic, iu reviewing the works of the hist twelve mouth*, was only 
talcing account of the Nordic It.jsticnno published early in tho year, 
and not of the Per le. V ic. which only appeared towards its close. 
JLn regard to tho former collection of short rustic stories, the criticibra 
is perhaps well founded. There is the same freshness of stylo and 
vivacity of thought us in the rare and powerful tales contained in 
tho volume called l 'it a de Cr/nijri, which first made Yerga known for 
his poj&toriil studies, though ho had already achieved ti considerable 
degree of success — meviled or unmerited — in his own country by 
such unpleasant, and crude romances an Urn, Tit/ re Itealr, &o. ; 
but, though the hand that paints the pictures is the same, tho 
composition of them ia not so powerful. They are landscape 
sketches, with the figures only introduced to heighten tho effect ; 
they are not human studies, vibrating with human life. “ Gli Orfani ’’ 
ana u l’ane Nero” arc the best in the volume o i Soedlr Ilueticnm, 
but they are nothin «r beside * 4 La Lupa ” or oven beside “ Jeli il 
Pastore in the Vita de' Campi of iSSa. 

Tho author of 44 Jeli,” and of the splendidly terrible Calabrian eon- 
toXna with tho poppies in her hand and the block oyes that burn 
like coals of fire, has not, however, lost his witchcraft. If in the 
jNovdlc Ruaticane the glorious sun of Catania has but illumined 
the laudeetpe* in the more recent Sicilian sketch of Nedda the 
beauty and pathos of that wild, fair land enters into the picture 
of the folk who people it, into the face and eyes and heart of 
the poor little luckless peasant heroine, with her lover dying 
of OTuel labour, fatigue, and famine in tho fever-strickeu tfelds 
Where pestilence marches hand in hand with tho roost daring 


splendours of nature, and human Souls tramp dolly to their death 
in tho daily toil, resignedly/ even ofttimeii perfectly happy, in 
their quiet ' ignorance. In Per le Vie again, where Signor 
Verga does for the lower order of town life what he lias so often 
done for the country, there are several instances of the deepest 
understanding of simple pathos. Let, any one read 44 IiOanagino del 
No. 1 5,” and judge lor him self. The style is very simple, ml, in 
spite of a word here ami there adopted from the Milanese dialect, 
(airily rowpvelivii.riblo to a foreign car ; tho story is Vacy short. 
Signor Yerga give* us another patriotic tale of lucSless love 
in thi* volume, *• 8emplico Storni”; unotheT powerful, though 
uupleaBAnt, study of low life iu the sketch called u Gelosia,* 
and another heart -lviiding story of betrayed womanhood in “ Via 
t?rui*is, n but none of them lu\\e all tlio beauty, to ouv minds, 
of “Il I'unnriiio del No. 15." The simple human interest of 
tho*e stories reminds us of tbe Tie dc /Jo/mne oi Henry Mturger, 
though Honrv Murger never to our recnllectiou attempted Such 
uiqih-a^aut vealisin as in M Amwre eenza Benda” or iu tk Gelosia ,?> 
The power of ih^r iwo compositions scarcely atones for their 
ugliucvs und we regret the ugiinrss all the more because tho 
author knows so well what beauty is. Wo find this same fault in 
some of the .-stories which Signor Luigi (,’apuana gives us in his 
uew volume entitled Iloino. The pit: turn of the bad wife iu 
• Moatruotottu," who betrays her husband so long as ho adores her, 
and becomes LiL silent and lo\ing slave after once he has beaten 
her, 11ml trodden upon the last of her lovers; the horribly living 
description in “ Lovero Dotton- *’ ; the brutally powerful sketch, 
in “ La ulii , J of the countryman's rich but meok and wretched 
wife, 10 whom even the mule ia preferred, oiul who might die of 
the lover, und welcome, when **nce she has willed her money 
aright, if only the beast be saved from the disease that is upon it — 
these will servo enough to show' how careless of repose, or even* 
of beauty, an wo ch icily understand it, are these searchers after 
Tea I ism. 8ignor Capuana fascinates us more when wo read his 
charming volume of fairy tales called C 'era una Volta , in the course 
of which hv admirably recalls without imitating all the pleasant 
u once upon a time *’ legends of our childhood, fn his country 
stories Signor Capuaua dhows himself to be ovideut.lv one of 
thoMj author* who lay themselves open to the censure of the 
critic of Um Jhmenim Letimina J\»r tiring provincial colloquial- 
isms inndmuMblc in pure style, flu* “ Lo Sciancftto” ia,in Us title 
bi’st and afterwards iu its relation, an example of the justice of 
tho Taproot". W« have not this fault to Had with the stylo of the 
lust on <»ur list of short story -it* Hors, Signor Camilla Boito. Per- 
haps he equally lays himself op* n to tho ckargo of morbid realism, 
but it ia in somewhat a gentler form ; and in the matter of 
language, we cannot, find the aims tendency as in Capua na, and 
olt-jn in Yerira. Perhaps Signor Boito — who, by tho way, is tho 
brother of Arrigo B**ito, the great composer — being an art critic 
has been obliged t * form his style to suit, tho stricter reouirementa 
of journalism. In his short stories, gathtM'ed together under 
the title »»f *S ’niso, there is, as wo have aheady inlimuted, much 
tliuL is (.harming and a good deal that is original, la Italy wo 
are told that tlud volume has far mure wucoess than its predecessor, 
publidhi d iu the first days when tie came of realism had planted 
its standard in the hand of Manzorii and of Salvatore .Farina. Tho 
reason I* evident. The taste f *r iiatundistic effects had not yot 
rijieucd among u people u*ed to aca*lemical heaviness of diction. 
But now it is a different matter. The taste fur crude naturalism 
has 1 no rampant, aud perhaps Signor Boito is not even equal to 
the oeciiri-m with liis fanciful subject* and his comparatively 
gentle fctvle. lie paints his landscapes straight from tho 
**tii;)di» and mountains,” it is true, hut hfc ucoplo are 
ghosts of the older spirit of romanticism, only freshly coloured 
from nature by u bold and skilful hand. His u Vnde retro, 
Satanu, ” is a realistic study which perhaps has chiefly woo 
for the book its success; for in tho sad, fanciful sketch oi 
the remorse of a man who has betrayed the honour of a young 
girl, the sole comfort and idolized divinity of an old grand- 
father, in tbe morbid dreaminess of such a mere idea as 41 II 
Demon io Mnto,” whatever fascination there is does not seem to u» 
to be of a kind to attract a general public; while the somewhat 
sickly cynicism of 44 Mono di un gioruo/’ and of most of the 
remaining tales, would, we hope, only find an echo in richly minds. 
The work of such men ns Cardacci and De Amici* — the former 
of whom is regarded as tlio growing light of the modern School-— 
1ms much, however, to answer for, although iu influence does not 
properly extend into tho realm of fiction. We can scarcely think 
that such works as the long «bd coldly cynical essay on friend- 
ship lately published by Sirtfor de Amide can tend healthfully to 
influence any public or anwpho?! of young writers. The works 
that we have cited are, nSrever, with their good and their 
bad points, those by which ■» Italy of to-day claims her place 
in literary fame. There aS plenty of other novels, however, 
published and read by pAty Of other folk— novels that 
we cannot quite pass over Bptbout a mention in a review 
of the recent fiction of ItalyAfThere are the somewhat lengthy 
and uninspired romances opAntoma Caccianigu, an author ytito 
enjoys some fiuno in hia , 4 JWn country, and was specially sue* 
ccsstul with a novel pushed in 1875 called It Ba m della 
Uunmm o aana, liin laffc work, entitled It Cortvenlo, is the 
remonstrance of a Tory oirfche effort to suppress outworn reli* 
gious fanaticism by modern Adical notions. The motive turns 
upon tho suppression of tbe flbnasturios, and gives scope for a 
priggish yonog hero to save » ancient convenft;^ m native 
village irum destruction and to i^iit * «t)w. system of tdigiooa 
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xqtttM, in accordance with the new laws of his country. Unfortu- 
nately, the mild social intrigues introduced on the way, by which 
the wickedness of other women is intended to act ns ti foil to 
the supreme goodness of the heroine, are not ingenious enough 
to relieve the tedium of the book. Another romance, written 
by one of the order of “False Manzonians/’ seems to us to 
be the Dal * 2 Yutrte Piano alia tiffitta of Enrico Ca^teluuovo. 
Although, this author has long enjoyed enough popularity for 
his next.^jfork, It Prof t ssor to bo hold forth, together 

with tho third series of Giosue Curducci's, so to swak, metn- 
physical and criticul studies — Qmjemom e 7 ? attaglio — in the 
reward to bo given gratia to old subscribovs to the journal, 
we arc forced to confess that tho stylo of this writer pleads iw 
but scantly. Dtd Primo Piano alia XoffUta is a Venetian story, ar.d 
begins with a fairly picturesque description of a regatta on too 
Grand Canal in 1838. As its title suggests, it follows the fortunes 
of an ancient and noble family who, in the first chapter, look 
haughtily forth from tho first-floor wiudows of their ancestral 
palace to applaud the family gondola as steered in the race by tho 
scion of tho house, and who in the last finish miserably, in the 
person of that very scion himself, beneath tho attiGS of tho same 
house, whose first-floor glories [are let to a rich, insolent foreigner. 
That the sad fato of this arrogant but hopelessly commonplace 
family arises, not only from national disaster and unlucky specula- 
tions, but quite os much from tho inherent profligacy ortho male 
members of it, is of course the gist of tho matter. The story is in 
Venice, with all her beauties, natural, architectural, historical ; it 
tells of Italian people and Italian manners, and tells of them beneath 
the golden sunsets, the blue sky, and the blue air, and on the blue 
lagunes of Venice, and yet there is nothing Italian about it, 
nothing warm, nothing thrilling, nothing individual. In vain 
we look for individuality and national colour, and iu vain again 
in tho easily successful sentimentalities of the author of Ow« 
Altrui . The story of the child of the jmople adopted by the 
lady of noble birth, and after many vicissitudes finally allowed 
to mate with tho daughter of the house, has nothing new iu 
the manner of tho telling, and is neither better nor worse than 
hundreds of other stories ’of its kind; nor do tho other tales in 
this volume aspire to any higher place in literature. Less pre- 
tentious, and certainly not less worthy of pretensions, h the 
somewhat involved awl sentimental, but prettily written, little 
volume by Fediriga Guerini, the daughter of the professor who 
for many "year* taught his language iu London. The book has no 
great literary merit, but the stylo is pure, simple, ami easy of 
tindersl anding for beginners. VAwamnio ml Vicolo della Luna, 
already casually mentioned, begins well as an imitation of G.iboriau, 
but falls off sadly towards the end. 


His planning, the result of many years’ experience” ; one is 
ll-digeated and clavor plan ” ; another ia “ well worthy of 
, study ” ; a third ia 41 pleasing add picturesque v> ; while such 


HEADY-MADE ARC ITITECTU UAL DESIGN'.* 

A CROSS the Atlantic many business transactions are avricnv- 

ahzed re a manner unknown to us in KogknJ. aud anun? , 0 f pratldaur - A diarmin K picture of Arcadian 
them w house- building. The method employed there 1*, according f n guc j, tt <»c1ig;u© the imagination has free scope, and compasses 
to popular report, a ample one. ibn flwmt. enters the ofhco of an even the hmMa ftlld gocial ^ mvnti 0 f interest. So it ia, too, 
architect, and turns over tlie leaves of u book containing litho- 
graphs of houses suited to \ariou* means and requirements. 

Having made his selei:lkm,hi3 4i guesses ho will have one (or moro) 
of the half-million dollar ones/* and thin preliminary being tfitw- 
factorily nettled, awaits the execution of his order. Should some 
trifling error be apparent- iu tho result, such as that his principal 
rooms face north instead of south, he has only to give 11 second 
order, aud bis house is promptly moved to the other tide of tho 
road. 

In England up to tho present moment we Iiavo left un- 
developed the art of making buildings walk about until they have 
reached an appropriate position. < -onsfitiiientlv, the poison who 
wishes to build has a motto cum plicated problem to deal with. Hehaa 
to consider for himself, or to got his arrhitoetto consider for him, the 
conditions of aspect, site, levels, and views which affect his scheme. 

He will probably settle the position of his building before his 
plans are made, and in bis .comparative helplessness will have to 
abide by his decision. Inability to change the sites of our houses 
is not the only respect in which wo are somewhat uld-fas-hioned. 

In an essay 01 Lord Macaulay's which tl every schoolboy ’ really 
does or did know almost by heart, it is asserted that >ye expect 
some degree of reticence and solf-respect even in our tradesmen 
as regards their methods of advertisement. u Wo expect some 
reserve, some decent pride, in our hatter and our boot-maker.’* 

Tbia, no doubt, was written many years ago, and much progress 
has been made meanwhile, fttill, 0* regards the educated pro- 
fessions, we have not yet touched the high-water mark of modern 
progress. Architects (if we may for tne moment except from the 
category one self-assertive amateur; are, on the whole, still 
haunted by some degree of tnauvaiw Aonte, and are so simple os to 
be content to be judged by thoir practice, leaving untried at least 
tWmore direct methods of advertisement winch are open to 
thftu. 

Though an Englishman, the author of the work under considera- 
tion is lmtmted by 'no such antiquated restrictions. Not only 
does ha give us the opportunity of studying a groat variety of 
his designs— mostly, alas! unexecuted-— but is further very candid 
in expressing his opinion on thoir merits. All evince “ skilful and 


ingenious planning, 

14 a Well-digested an 

careful study” \ a t c ~ * 

terms as “ well-matured," “ leaving little to be desired in the way 
of good arrangement," are bo liberally interlarded that the reader 
need be put to no trouble of exercising his' pwn critical faculties. 
That he possesses the power of forming a just estimate cm archi- 
tectural questions ig sufficiently indicated ljy thrffollowing passage. 
Speaking of a restoration winch he ha# in hand, he informs ua 
that 44 iii the course of a few years the whole wUl appear as if it 
Iwd been an entirely original conception.” A very ordinary result 
of restorations in our experience is to produce “ original ” effects 
such as would Btartle the first tfifoigne? could be bo ##suscitated. 

A schema such as the author’s naturally requires great large- 
ness of view. To trade successfully in ready-made designs one 
must be prepared at all points. Any prejudice in favour of a style 
may be fatal to our prospects. Moreover, order# must be antici- 
pated from all sorts and conditions of men. Accordingly, we 
find in this work every stylo included, from the early Gothic, for 
tho purity and accaracy of which the competent sel£critic would 
be prepared to answer, to the ordinary square modern villa, which 
requires no endorsement from antiquity. On the other hand, all 
applicants, from the lowly vicar to the proud duke, will find their 
very diverse requirements thoughtfully anticipated. The accuracy 
with which the suniptuousness of the edifice varies with the titular 
rank of tho prospective occupant is much to be commended* Let 
no one who cannot produce his patent of nobility aspire to cue of 
those mansions iu which " my Lord a office ” and u her Ladyship’s 
boudoir r aro appropriately pourtrayed ; nor let the humbler earl 
pretend to uu edifice which 19 intrinsically u ducal.” Even the horses 
must be content to be accommodated according to the rank of their 
owner. For tho opulent commoner, however, there is. still a 
chance. Ho may necome the happy possessor of a “Mansion 
House" (No. XLIX.), and therein enjoy a reflection of civic 
dignity. 

Nor does Mr. Birch limit his stock-in-trade to designs for houses 
and stables. Ho gives ub further a suggestion for an ideal 
estate. Starting from a landscape which is free from all such 
embarrassing conditions as undulations or woods, and is endowed 
only with an accommodating river taking its course at no sweet 
will of its own, but strictly according to the exigencies of land- 
scape gardening, he has succeeded in realizing an ensemble of 
enviable completeness. Every prospect pleases or should please 
tin? occupant of the ducal mansion. Allis brand-new, created solely 
ibr tho pleasure of his eye aud tor bi9 honour and glory— -church, 
schools, 

44 with 1 
p.nd auiwli 

altogether a pleasing, varied, and picturesque* effect. Here the 
tenants and villagers might turn out en masse and welcome thoir 
lord or any distinguished guest in a suitable fashion as they drive 
through tho triumphal arch ” and an avenue u of tall poplar-trees, 
in almost every case giving dignity and sometimes an amount 
mg picture of Arcadian feudalism ! 
imagination 1 

even the human and social elements of interest. So it Is, u», 
with tho interior perspectives, one of which has caused us no small 
degree of respectful amazement. In a drawing-room of Jacobean 
character u number bf ladies in Vandyck costume are playing with 
some dogs. In the centre of the group a page of infantile 
proportion.*, but with a well-developed beard, is seen feebly 
gesticulating. His costume is that of the reign of Elizabeth, 
ttfiuil&rlv attired is a man of gigantic proportions, who stands 
near a window. His mien is expressive of n morose severity. 
The ladies appear to b» unconscious of his presence. Now here is 
a my»Lo!v of no ordinary complication, apparently involving 
visitant* ironi the unseen world. The Psychical Society may un- 
ravel it ; we cannot ; nor does the author offer any clue. 

As for the merits of the designs, we will not venture to differ 
from the one competent critic whoso opinion has been so freely 
end candidly expressed. They 83 ay, indeed, be taken to indicate 
the standard which the new metbodof architectural practice may be 
expected to inaugurate. On one point only do wo feel inclined to 
differ from him. The date 1565 does not at first sight appear to 
us to assign a building to “ the latter end of tho fifteenth century.” 



'••Tftt ArchtUotur* nf fAe StoMta amt Cmntrf Mansions. 
Ditch, Architect. London and Edinburgh : Blackwood A Sons. 


By John 


CAXT 02 TS GAME AND PLATE OF THE CUESSK* 

rill US is, on antiquarian aud historical grounds, an interesting 
X book, and was quito worth reprinting ; and Mr. Axon has 
prefixed to it an introducing sway which, though far from fault- 
less. is on the whole interesting and instructive. But we mu9fc 
begin by taking exception to tbo title-page. The proper title of 
the work is, as given bv Mr. Blades in his Life of t'nxtun (p. 173 
of the worn! edition). The (Jams and Play of the Chess Moralized. 
The additional word conveys the whole force of the l*ook. From 
Mr. Axon’s titlo-pagc one would conclude that it was a treatise 
on chow ; whereas the connexion of it with chess is of the most 
superficial nature, it being really a treatise on morality, freely 
; interspersed with anecdotes, Previous editors havtyit is true, 
not unfroquently left out the important w ord ou which we have 
laid stress, so that Mr. Axon does not stand alo ne; b ut the omission 

Carton 1 * Game and t'tuye of the Chew r, 1474. . ^ yeihatlm 
of the Elrrtfc Edition. With an Introduction by William E. A Axon, 
M.R.S.L, London ; Elliot Stock. 2883. 
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is not the leas misleading. Again, it U a very minor point, but, 
since Jlr. Axon adopts Mr. Blades** conclusion that the book was 
published, not in 1 474, but at the earliest in 1475. why does be insert 
the word 1474 in the title-page? To prewut misconception, we 
must observe that Carton's original work Iris no title-page, so that 
On technical grouudh Mr. Axon was free to choose his own title to 
the book be was editing; hut jve submit that a title ought to be 
as correct aa it con reasonably be tuado. 

Tho chief interest of the work before us Ik-* in the fact that it 19 
on© of the very earliest works with which the name of Carton can 
be connecU'd. Carton’* connexion with it i« double, as translator 
(from the French) and as printers and it used to bo styled 11 the 
first book ever printed in England.” But Mr. Blades has made it 
probable that it was really not printed in England at all, but that 
it came from tho press of the Bruges printer, Cnlord Mansion, and 
that Caxton merely assisted iu the printing. The only point that, 
as we think, might bo urg»*d against this view of Mr. Blades is, 
that from nn expression in the Becu-yr'l it would appear as if 
Carton possessed a printing-press and types a year or two le bte 
the printing of tin* Gome \>f Chess Moral /W. Carton himself 
says of the Bemuell, 44 1 have learned to ordain this book in print© 
at my great charge and expense.” It would l >3 a natural interpre- 
tation of this 44 great charge and expense ” to 9uppo*e that it re- 
ferred to the setting up of a printing-press Jf so, then it would 
bo hardly po c *ibh» to avoid the conclusion that Caxton was the 
sole printer of tho Gann* of Chess Moral is xl : for the Game of 
Chess was printed with tho same types a* ibo Rceinjcll, and almost 
certainly at a Inter date than that work. However, tho words 
44 great charge and expense" may perhaps fairly bo explained ns 
referring to tho expense incurred for receiving instruction in 
printing, for at that early date the art mint have b**en almost 
a secret to the few initiated into it, and it would not bo im- 
parted except at a considerable price. The difficulties in the way 
of the old view, that Caxton win the sole printer of Ihu Game 
of Chess Moralised, mo two; find, if Caxton was the sole printer 
of the Recuyell nnd of the Game of C'/ov, he wits in th.it case 
the printer of three French works in which the same type ia 
used, and Carton is never known to liaxa printed in Frer/di. Vet 
this difficulty might, be got over by the con -idem! i»m thnt Caxton 
was at this tiiuo resident in Bruges, und there n re much morn 
likely to print French works than nt a later period of his life, 
when ha was resident in England. The other difficulty is more 
serious. The terms used by Cnxum in the preface to his second 
edition of tho Game of Chess certainly sound as if he was 
then printing it, himself, for the liist time ; and the terms i’i 
which be speaks of the iir*t. edition, “ I did do set in imprint a 
certain number of them " (i.e. copies of tho work) imply, according 
to the usual moaning of that phrase, not 44 I printed,” but 4 * 1 caused 
to be printed," iu which cu.“h another pcn*»n would seem to havo 
been tue printer. 

However, after all, wo cannot look upon tho matter as quite 
certain. Tho exact connexion of f’ltxloi/with Colard Mansion is 
too far lost iu th« depths of past time to be made out with 
certain accuracy now. It. is probable, indeed, on all grounds that 
Colard Mansion was the instructor, Caxton the instructed, in 
the new art. Nor havo we any quarrel with Mr. Axon for 
accepting Mr. Blades*.* views in their entirety. But in accepting 
them he was bound to take one of two courses. He might very 
well hAve abstained from argument, have stated Mr. Blades’s con- 
clusions simply, and for their proof have referred his readers to 
Mr. Blades’* work. Or he might have given the arguments which 
lead to those conclusions with substantial fuluess. But what be 
has done is to give just half of Mr. BJades's arguments, and then 
to say that the opposite opinion is “ clearly erroneous." Now this 
is a careless and inaccurate mode of procedure ; nnd throughout 
Mr. Axon’s introductory essay we are impressed with a sense of 
want of exactness. Our space does not allow us to go through the 
essay seriatim ; we can only comment on a few incidental points. 
Mr. Axon quotes the passage to which we have referred from the 
preface to the second edition ; it £iin.s as follows : — 

There whs rm excellent doctor of divinity in the- realm of Franco, of the 
order of the Hospital of St. John of Jmw-tlcm, which intended the name 
and hath made a hook «»f the chess moralized, which at such time as 1 was 
resident in ltrugvs in the county of Flunrieis came into inv hands ; which, 
when 1 had Tend Hud overseen, ims seemed full necessary ibr to b« had in 
English. And in eschewing of idleness, and to the end tlmt some which 
have not seen it nor understand French nor Latin, f dttliliemtevl in myself 
to translate it info my maternal lougue. And when 1 w> hiui achieved tho 
said translation, 1 did do set in imprint a certain number of them, which 
Allan were depeahed and sold. Wherefore because this wii«l l»uok is full of 
wholesome wisdom and rc<iuinite unto every estate and dcgiet, 1 have 
purposed to imprint it. 

Upon this passage Mr. Axon comments thus : — 

It is clear from this that both tho translation and printing belong to the 
period of Caxton’* residence in lirugi^. 

It is, we submit, by no means clear. All that tho passage says is 
that tbo Booh of Chess first came into 0 ax ton’s hands when he was 
residing at Bruges. As far as this passage goes, it would 1m a per- 
fectly tenable supposition that Canton took tho book with him to 
England, and translated and got it printed there. Nay, as fr.r as 
Mr. Axon* argument is concerned, Caxton may himself have 
printed tlfe book in England ; for Mr. Axon gives up the argument 
founded on the words “ did uo.” Or why should not the book 
have been printed in Cologne? for wo Invo no record of Caxton 'a 
movements during these \ ears, mid the precise year in which be 
left Bruges is very uncertain. Aa a matter of fact, tho statement 
made by Mr. Axon in the sentence above-quoted is most likely 


correct; aa an inference, In the way in which he draw* it^ it is 
wholly insecure. Again, when Mr, Axon tolls ns that u there 
are various indications that confirm Mr. BladtVa theory that the 
book came from the press of Colard Mansion/* we feel impelled to 
ask whether Mr. Axon means that he has discovered new indi- 
cations of this conclusion, or whether be is merely referring to 
Mr. Blades* own arguments P The words ought to imply the 
former ; but in that ctvse it would havo been bettor if lie had 
told us what these new indications are. Nor is Mijp' Axon’s 
grammar always immaculate ; as, for instance, in the jollowipg 
sentences : — “ Caxton, wo have seen, translated the ‘Game of 
the Cheese’ from tho French. There were in effect two, if 
not three, from which he may have tnknn his version " (p. xix.) 
Two ot three what ? If the reader studios the succeeding para- 
graph Attentively, ho will discover that Mr. Axon means “two 
ur thivo Fnncli version*.” But the words themselves imply 
1 nothing of the kind ; nor does anything that has gone before. The 
lib unary, let us add. nt tho end of the book, is by no means fault- 
less. It certainly was not necessary for a glossary to inform us 
that “ tiituurs” meant “tutors,” or that “mortifyod ” meant “ morti- 
fied,” or that “lechery©” meant ‘‘lechery,” or that 44 musyque " 
meant “music”; while, on the other hand, such words aa 
“nourdre” (p. 57), 44 amuliriiith ” (p. 62), 44 eortiaitli" (p. t69), 
receive no explanation ; and wo have noted others. 

Caxton 4 hook itself is the translation of a translation, or rather 
(iu its different parts) of several translations. The original work 
was composed in Butin by Jacques do Cessoles, a Dominican monk, 
who lived \Mr. Axon tells us) towards the end of Urn thirteenth 
or Winning of the fourteenth century. The work of Goasoles 
was translated into French by two contemporaneous writers, 
Jean de IVrron anil Johan do/Vigiiay ; those both lived about 
tho middle of the fourteenth century. Caxton knew and used 
both these versions. What, then, is the character of the ori- 
ginal work, which Caxton ej-teemod so highly? It is not, as 
we have already haul, a treatise on ehei?*, iu spite of its title 
i and form ; indeed, it may he doubted whether the author had any 
! mole than a very superficial acquaintance with the game. Though 
: tin*, moves of some of the pitces, especUlly the queen And the 
! bishop, were very different at tie* end of tho thirteenth century 
I from what they are now, we find it hard 1 > bdiev© th.it the king 
| ever had so portentous a power of motion as that ascribed to him 
in p. 165, where it is said that be ran move from his own square 
to hie queen’s knight’s second square ; and we have observed other 
moves equally et range. However, it would be out of place to in- 
sist on this too much, for tho real subject of tho hook is morality 
aud order in a state. Hut it must not be supposed that it contain* 
anything very powerful either in centiiuent or in thought There 
is in it undoubtedly the feeling of duty, and much of the chivalrous 
sentiment : but it is impossible to believe that it ever stirred any 
man deeply. Mr. Axon says thnt the book belonged in its own 
day to tho “literature of power.” We should rather say to tho 
44 literature of pleasure," It is u storehouse of anecdote, and on 
the whole of good anecdote ; for, though many of the stories told 
have become familiar to u j now, this is not the fault of I)e 
Ceseolu*. Some, Again, aft may be expected, are coarse. But 
others are very curious, and none more so than that which gives 
an account of the origin of cues? ; it is traced back to the reign of 
Kvilmeroduch, son of Nebuchadnezzar (who had previously been 
described as 44 a j oil v man without justice, and so cruel that he did 
do hew his father’s tody in three hundred pieces and gave it to oat 
and devour to throe hundred birds that men call vultures ”). Wo 
will quote thn passage in the original spelling : — 

Tin s pi. a vo fnnde a phylosopher of Thoryent wbiche was named InCnldoe 
Exerik « or iu grekp philomHor. . . . The causes wlierfnro this phiye was 
founder* ben thro/ the* first na«» for to enr reel** and reproue the kynge. For 
whan this kvngc Kvllmerudnch sawe this plays And the barons kuyghtea 
and genMllraen of his court phiye wyth the philosopher/ he mnruaylled 
gretly of tho beaulto and n« write of the playc/ And desired to |4»ye agaynst 
y° philosopher/ The philosopher an«werd and savd to hyrn (hat hit myght 
not be dfMin. Hut yf he firnt lei ned the play e/ 'the kvnge said hit" was 
rw»on and that he wold put him to the pay no to lerne hit. Than the philo- 
sophy began to techc hym and to shelve hyrn the maner of the table of the 
chease horde aud the chesse mevn «/ And also the maners and ftondicions of 
n kynge of the nobles and of the comun peplc and of they** ortic«»s and how 
they ahold be tmtehid and drawn. And bow ho ahold amende hymself & 
become vertuous. . . , The secoude cause wherfore this playe was founden 
and niimd/ was for to kepe hym from ydlwwe/. . . . The third© cause Is 
that euery man naturolly desire t!i to knovvc and to here nuneltsos and 
tvdyuge^rp. 1 1, 13, 14/15- 

Tho naivete of the words 44 ami how ho shold amende hyiuwlf 
and become vertuous ” is incomparable. 

! lore is a quaint little passage about Caesar (who is always men- 
tioned with great respect) : — 

And also wo mle of Julius Our that bo Douer saidc in Alls his lyue 
his knvghtes <n*n but all woy ho n«yd« conic come/ For I loan allway 
to be in i ouve companyo/ And he known well that hit was iusse pnyna 
tktrnuAill to the Jknyghtc. wlinn tho pryneo is in her coiiiponye that 
loucih hem ^ cofort ed hem. — F. 71. 

Something more must be said about Caxton’s share in tbo work* 
Caxttm’s style is, ho will be seen, racy ; and he is not SO slavffh a 
translator but that be will now and then throw in a passage '*x» 
pressive of his own mind, and specially adapted to England. Buoh 
is his lament over the good cld times, in pp.' 161, 162; be it 
observed that Caxton, who«e x life had lain in the ealaitfihnus era 
of the Wars of the ltoses, had a reason for looking regretfully OH 
the past which many other people who use oimiW words hate 
not. Still more curious is hi* complaint (on p«w) of the over- 
abundance of lawyers. But we must stop 5 only further observing 
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^ terminated bid book, are among th<?su> exceptions ; and, 
y them, he has unfortunately cited a ease in which, if he 
J hehft more oorrectly informed, he would have found that the 
inability was very much the other way. YVo do not, however, 
qutotflvrith him seriously on this account; for, when la manic 
hflUtairt once fixes its bold, as it has done on most Frenchmen 
ior generations, the sufferer is not responsible. On the whole, 
X» Daryl bus wr^ten a most careful, judicious, and remarkable 
book, a book which ought to £0 some way towards relieving his 
countrymen of the charge ot adjusting everything to Boulevard 
Standards and troubling themselves no further. 

La Syric dfaujourd hui (3} is one of those vast and splendidly 
illustrated books of travel of which Parisian publishers huu* tho 
monopoly, a monopoly which is still further monopolized, or nearly 
so, by it. Hadn't to. Tho live years which Dr. Lovtvt tj.-ent in 
Palatine and the adjacent districts do not seem to have been 
employed in any special researches (except perhaps in botauy and 
zoology) ; the traveller did not go very tar afield, and his account, 
though agreeably enough written and perfectly readable, hus lit tlo 
that is very striking, and consists in great part of compilation. 
But the feature of the book- a feature made all the ii/uro pro- 
minent by its groat size, which is tho largest quarto— is the 
abundance of engravings, admirably executed, of largo hhse, aud 
giving almost every possible kind of illustration of race?, building'-, 
and scenery. 

We have received from M. Rothschild a magnificent album of j 
naval architecture (4\ *ith an accompanying treatise by Admiral 
Paris ; and from MM. Firinin Didot an abundantly-illuatratod j 
work on Arab civilization {5). Neither of these can he conve- i 
nientlv or fairly noticed iu brief, and we shall hopo to return to 
them shortly. 

The story which gives the title to M. Feuil let’s (6) latest volume 
may sustain, but will hardly increase, his reputation. Jt is brief, 
but with a brevity which is expensed to the charge of being either 
too long or too short. Again, it is an attempt in that rogiou of 
strong passion of which Julia ue Trecaur showed the author 
to have tho entry, but. in which he has luinlly in this instance 
shown himself equally at home. The plot is very Muipk\ 
One of two bosom friends, mortally wounded in battle, charges 
tho other to carry to his widow the expre'sion ».f her hu^- 
band'e curto if she marries again. The tYu*ni ami tho 1 idy 
have never met, nod the yoimjre-t novel-reader if 0 uu^e ti.rc- 
rites the situation. It is complicated for ft tiro-* by th»* widow a 
engagement to her cousin, but from this she frees her^dt iu 
ft manner which rimy bo frankly pronounced disagreeable. 
Then the cataetnvpho is no longer to h* retarded. Maurice 
de Fr^meueo succumbs to tho enchantment, and the pair ar« 
married. But, before tho wedding-day closes, Lhe words of his 
dead friend coma back to hi .11, and he shoots himself lu avoid at 
the last moment the treason and the /nuvo. This tin. -me is 
powerful enough, no doubt ; but it is not quite ailcquutrly handled. 
Marianne do la Pave, the hen *ine, is not fully compn lu-iwble ; ami j 
FremeuMOH weakness, though perfectly intelligible per *<*» i# not, 
sufficiently explained in tho actual caw. M. Fcuiliet has wisely 
added tho pleasant dramatic trillo wo noticed a week . r two ago 
to this sombre story, and most readers will turn to it with soiuu 
relief. 

(3) La Syrie d'tmjnunVhui P.*ir le <locteur Porter. l'/irin ; Ha* hette. 

(4) La Mu tee Marine dn I. autre. Parle via-umiral Edmond Paris. ! 

Pans: J. JSoth.vvhill. | 

(5) L® civilimtiun d*s Aroint. l\ir Gustave If bon. P«rie : Kirmin j 

Didot. 

(6) La oemw— fc voi/ayur. Par Octave J'euill'f. Pari.-. Calm inn 
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THE STATE AND I HE M .DB’AL PIU'KLssXON U? PrnfrMAr lit XLRY. 

A WALK TO CO0M V* l *ir By LcmniFY V Lv-urv. 

THE UNIVEllSITI !’S VNU THE I*nOH. Bv the Hi v ■» \mi K* A. B vkVKTT. 

•' CRAMMING " IS KLl- M E NTARY SCHOOLS Hi fie lludit Hon. Lo.d Nouro.\. 
INDIA^UKF WHEAT and HER RAILWAY® .With a Map.) Hy Wil.LIAU 
Fowl. rit, M.P. 

FROI*ORTIONAL RE HIU> E N T AT ION. By Uohm.T II llVtWUu 
AN KCCLEKIASTICAL OLIVE illLANCil. 1'y the P.iyl.t IL.n. A. J. ll. BEiutfroitD 
llOFK. M.P. 

TIIK GERM THEORY OF ZYUOlIC Ill-iC V*l^ RvlK jj. CahI'Knteb. 
CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICISM lly th« Rev. Canon Cr;.; r.i^. 

RAINBOWS. By PruLwor Ty.miai 1. 


KEG AN PALL, TRENCH, it CO., LONDON. 


T n 


Munthly. 2*. fii|. 

E COST K M V OK A R Y 

Coxikvi^mwi rEUKUAUV. 

The Ntw Toryivni. lly llerl#. »t Siieu- er. 

The Cliufeh (.nurtv Cym:iii-‘i»i*i. liy tiu> lJ a In*;) o r Liverpnol. 
The Ii i-.lt i.Hii't A«d ami Lind System, lly W 11 Luniiur Murrlv. 
Puiterv ol, i and New. lly Jennu J Yminu*. 

Pari. n me n 1 mid tlu Government nl Imllu. Il> Jaiin Slajctf, M.P. 
Tho linn, III? ot the London l’uor : 

1. M lii'iu to Iluuvr Ukhi * Hv AHrrd MaivhaH. 

*. Wuj* and Mum*. Iiy M t} Mnliiad. 

3 Ciwt of Tenenunta. lly Elijah »|n%,te 
The Chrm’ian llevnluthm By \V. S. Mil) . 

The Outl'Kkh In E^i |rt. Hy Huron Maiort y. 

Cud temporary K> •ord.i : 

1. Modi iu IILi jry. By the Rev. M.imlell t rc-iahton. 

*. Mortal PhiliMonhy. B) ProVumr ,*'tth 

3. *Mvial Philodiiihy. B> John Roe. 

4. Oen<Ta! Literature. 

Imhihtru * Co., Ltmitcb V. Luxate Hill. E 


n E V I E w. 


•j 1 he 


FORTNIGHTLY UBVTKW for FKUKUAIIY. 

Edited by T. II. S. Kh oit. 


1. LIBERAL VLB8US CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. By Sir John Lujuiock. Ba»t., 

». TnEANflL<V-FRENCl£ ALLIANCE. By T. COM St, Editor of thu “ IWpuWi.ma 

Franvaiw. 

3. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. ]ly AltTfirj- AR\nu>. M P. 

4. TURKISH ARABIA. By Tnevou cmciiTi.R I*i«ntoex t PoUtleal RiNidcnt at 

Baghdad. 

3. MR. GOLD WIN SMITH PAST AND PRESENT. By ft. IJahiiy O’Uiub*. 

«. RADICALS AND WHIGS. By IlK.-r»v LAttOi-i’ifBBf.', M V. 

7. MOZART, lly II. H. Statu tu. 

f. OUR CtDTiilNIAL JthiLK'Y, lly Sr. Lkufii IlKdliKitT, C.M.G. 

3. OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP. By t ot.MM.n. M,P. 

IOl TfIK GUIDE Of ISLAM. By Captulu C. It. C«>si.EU, R.E. 

11. HOME AND roruatiN AFFAIRS :~ 

1 roLUic.4. 2 . hnan'. i:. 

IiOfidda I Chapman A Hall, Limited. Jl Henrietta Strut, W.C. 


The mimhcT of New Works iilnvcl in einubtinu at All'UIJI’S T 

J.Htf'AIiY during the pant. Twelve Months expends that of :i:*\ *>\ i -u-a, 
y**/ir hinetj the PoinniPiitvmeHl *d i he Library in 18J-\ 

F rexli ropifs of ;»11 Works of (tem rai interest oc- :i tTIt i.l fren t!:iy <•> 
(lay «>t tlio demand iu^rvaM^, and tin n’mndi.nt supply h jir.-ii !. l 1 I iln* 
ihiiieipal ForthcomiUR Hooks us the} appear. 


Subscription- One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 

ACCO.:l)IN(i TO TUB NUMDF.d OK VObUUFfl 

Thr ?*iiincMp*ion ir.oy emumenee at any date. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

la now ready, pwtugft free on applies* ton. 

This Catalogue comprises the Snrjjlus Cupiea of many Leading Pook-4 t>f 
the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular 
Works at the lowest out rent prices. 


MUD1K\S SKI.KCT LlUUAFiY, Limited, New Oxford Sircet, 
‘!81 BEl.KNT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, f/IIKArSiDH. 


F 111 


Crown Svo. idnth, rni'h Ii. 6d. 

iXOII CLASSICS for ENGLISH ST CT DENTS. EditetL 

wriili Intrjductiun and Nob*«, by Lfiox Dulihim, M.A., of Khij'v Cotkgc. 

1. Racine. Lcs Plaideurc: In. Od. 

2. Corneille. Horace. Is. 6d. ** 

3. Corneille, (^inna. 1«. 6d. 


4. MoLii&u. Bourgeois Clentilhoramd. ]». Od. » 

” (Vanparail with other l*ook« 1 


C Stort’*/. 


... -- --- book# havirnr the *amr Am, theae bunks «Wr»e wry favunroi.l* 

monthm, the nnte* ant well H-Mtytail i tlv. ^ i* tho cnpitH fhnft of .t'yiii.Aiuiinit 

i/n thv l»rovln«e oftbc grammar m tlta ihcUnnary. and iiMnlerlng to tlw taifilFs Iiuiucaa 
amt Uuy aiv. moreover . ftomjraily wcil vtvir^d and tn th« point. arutu* Acvivw 


Wim-iauh a NoariATU, u lU 

*u Houth r 


Arietta Straet. Covcitt Ganlvu, London t and 
D«rlok Htrout, Edinburgh. 


hotuand, 1 vot. Svo. cloth, UK 

By Herbert Spknppr. 

iphjf rf rp thfls and phra&en int.'iwlu-i^ und rarrh il on 
_ affectation oi proclaim) of *tyte, .com'.alinit Jbo 
u<tM. ~blbnl>*u'vh fai'nut. *K. 

rktta Htnrct, Coveut Oaidcn, London » and E.tfipmrjrb, 

J uyf ipbliahed. crown Mvo. chith, it. (kh 

DEN’S SlIAluatouaRB LEGAL GUIDE. A CWis« 

-7«. S i*’L mC, "f T ‘ aw Hhari**, and ofthrl^gal UUrhw and Kesponaibilitica 

Wu»m1'oMoi*I« f nm pan uie, fn»m ttlSiretHM of tlirJr Ktmrea to Bala or Dlngolutlon. llr 
ADruKu I'.muln, Uan-iNter. nt-LHW.I^thnr at ** Practice In NviridiOK-op Com|iaul«i” &c, ■ 

London , W«. Ci.0% a ids*, LimtM, Iff FTr&t Street. 


LMRST PRINCIKL] 

’* Thij is nothing hut n ii 
with no uurlvnllnl nol.-rnnlty 
rrusijiihijf and the hiwri-it imlrfti 
WlliLIAJIS k N0U0ATK.lt 
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MB. HOPS) 80OTT, OP ABBOTSFORD. 

2 TOl*. Swo. 24*. 

MEMOIRS of JAMES HOPE SCOTT, of Abbots- ; 

ford, D.O.L., Q.O. With SeTeetiouB from hit Oom^T«iPb*m'e. By Korrht . 
ouftsinr, M.A., Vrofowov lu the CaUkolin Uuirmlty irf fielaml ; tote Follow of j 

Trill. foil ! 


Trtn. Coll., Oxford. 

t 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now public ling:, in 4to. vols. doth, 30s. 

THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BEITANNICA. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS- 

THE WORKS of LORD* TENNYSON, 

*■“' Part Lnuri-«tp. A N«vr raHvcud Edition, eorrectad throughout by the 
Author. With a New Portrait. L’roWh 8ro. 7*. WL 


THE 


BY 61 H SIM URL W, BAKER, P.BA. 

EG V FT I A N QUESTION ; beinjr 

Tetlei* to "Th# Tinas” and Ow "Fall K»U Gaeiftte.*' By Sir dAMtnn. 
WiilYK Uakkh, M.A.. F.R,.*., IMLGLS. With Map. Uomy 8vo. 2s. 


Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vul. 

Vol. 


I. A— Ana. 

II. Ana- -A rif. 

II I. Ath — H oi. 

IV. Bok — Can. 
V. Can — Clk. 

VI. Cl.T— I>AY. 


Vol. VII. Dea— L u>. 
Vol. VIII. Klk-K. 


Vol. IX. F\t.— Fyz. 
Vol. X. Cl — 

V«»l. XI. C»v— II ii-. 
Vol. XII. Urn »1 m>. 
Vol. X lib Inf — Kan. 
Vol. XIV. Ka* 1 — LnS*. 
Vol. XV Loo— Mi:. u. 
Vol. XVI. Mi:n — M os. 


THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, 

•*- UKNTLKMANV-TI.H fir-t of ri F* Ipk of Faner* by thto popular '•rite*, 
pTitllkd “AN U.NSE.vTLilLNT M. JOURNEY THROUGH CORN - 
WALl.,*' ui T1IL LNcLI^ii 11XUSTU&TKD MAGAZINE lor 

FHIMtVAHY. .r 

WALTER B ESA NT, Author of “All in a 

’ " Garden Fair'’ &c.-The flr^. part of a New Story, entitled •• JCLIA," 
by thw favourite noveliid, npivuis in TDK ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE fur FRBRU\BV. 


1'ricfl SIXPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Cox n:\Ts >oU FEBRUARY : 

After a lwititii.jp by D. <L Rowsm. 


fiDlNBUllUU: ADAM A CHARLLS BLACK. 


1. ** rjiHU LOVING CUB.*’ 

?. \ii C N.'-ENTTMENT \L JOrRXRY THROUGH 
f Ai:i*ium of "John IUujw Olmi.i wa.y 


c. .\apii niricvr. 

3. rpilE l*0>T-orHCK. With jr;u*l>\tU>m-bY Harry Fithkim. 


(JOHN WALL. By (ho 
With lllaatratton* t-y 


I 


TUB GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST. 

Translated in veme Vy 

i. nr.NiiY iTAimrsox. 

KRILOFF’S ORIGINAL FABLES. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth, 7»,f*d. 

OnxTONB nr Tins Pugh*. 1 

“ .Mr, Ifarrlsi.u currrcrla well In fne-erving the ipirir. even the letter, of the orlfilnal eotn- 1 
jv.iiii.utJ A ve*Y luirHioriniui ..ml version of K»lloir» aHv^incsl rrihin.” ; 

. )l kttifiu.il tfri'irwt. I 

"Tlw i> icitui hit r^rlainly tul^uate for tt.elr Y.urnow i with its iu»*«r v ami htnlurlcal cluci- ! 
<lut}.»n\ ‘he lumk *vj»> In* urccptiU with • oleum#.’ — yurr». 

" Tho Kiixll*h trail -In tor hu ♦ si.iimii'd to it* depths the rptril of nur fhbullsl ; has studied * 
hi i work-* with fm vmUTilHmhii;; L»v« for llion, ami t»> that link rcmivrvd a service ant only to 
his own country men, hut evwo to iw Uusalaaa."— .Yuvoa l‘r» vita. 

REMINGTON a CO., IM NEW BOND STREET, W. 

ROMAN ITISTOftiBS BY DEAN ME RI VALE, 

Complete In M vol*. crown 8vo. wltli Mnp», pr>'(* 48^. 

TJflSTOIiV of tho HOMANS UNI) HU. the l r .M FI UK. By 

-LA the Very Rev. CUakle* Mbkivaik, D.D. Deuu of £ly. Cabinet EJitJop, 
thnrouKbly revised. 

OENRUATi HISTORY of HOME from the Foundation of the i 

C‘ty to tho Full of Augmtulus, iu:, 753 —a.i>. 416. Crown 8vn. Maps, 7 h. L<i. j 

SCJIOOT# HISTORY of ROME abridged by pernmuioii from 

the ivbovc by C. PinJ.En, M.A. Fcp. Mupn y 3s. 6d. 

Tbo FALL of tho HOMAN REPUBLIC ; ft History of the 

Lost tVntury of tho Commonwealth. 12mo. Mape, 7a. tid. 

The ROMAN TIHUM VI RATES. Fcp. 8vo. 2 m . 6d. 

London, Long man a k Co. 

WILLIAM HUGHES'S G BOG R APHIC AL M \^UAL. 

Tn 1 UTiloK Volume, fcp. Svo. with Six Coloured Map?, price 7a. <hl. et*th, 

X MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. PHYSICAL, INDUS- 

-4 V TRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the tuw nf Sf*h<H>U and Colli-pra. By 
WrLMAM Hvuhk*, F.R.O.H., )ut« Vrotcaoor of GeOjjPftphy lu King's Colh-ge, 
London. Latcat Edition, thoroughly n^riaxl. 


1 


By R. U ftYlVKS-sW. With lilntstratlona 
By Oua.vt Auxst. With niiuirftr 


•1. fflRr ClfATlAt'Tnil OF DOGS. 

.1. by RaND.UJMI CAhUKVI'l'. 
fi. rpur. HUM MING- I'd UD’.> RELATIVES. 

L iiu/n by Oi Mii.as WiiYMntj;. 

C. JULIA (to be toi.tlnu^l). Uy Waltlk 1'tF.tvr. 

7, rjurr: CAMP (OKA : n Bonn. By Ar<U’^.v Wi.li wju 

8. rpHU ABMOCRBIVS PRENTICES. r.« CiiAUUVTfB M. Yokok 

.L P’-lf. 

< imamrnte. Initial IjCfUra. *o. 

Sin^L' r.urnlvrs, »^l. f bv p»si M. : 'C.ir’y. free, 7 a Cd. 


ChapUr 


A NEW NOVEL BY GROUCH PLUMING. 

VESTIGIA : a Novel. Bv George Fleming, 

V A,,r» * “ i V. 


Author of "A NiJt‘ Xrivtl,' 
Gl-UtSvo 12«. 


k Mirage, " 


The If end of Mn 4‘C. 2 v 

[H-ndy F' bru<x>-y t. 


NEW BOOK BY liKNfiV JAMES. 


Or in 
2 raris 


fPAfrr I.—KtfnOPZ, price M. doth. 

PAltlll.— ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, and FOLY- 
l NKSIA, price is. elotlh * 

liondon, LoyaMAN* & Co. 


BLACKLEY & PUIKDL ANDBlfS SCHOOL OERMAN-ENGUSU • 
DICTIONARY. 

Latest Edition, In post 8ro. pp. X.1H3, price 7*. Cd, cloth, 

the GERMAN and KNG- 

Jiine. among otUor IinpTOYcxnenla, Now Wor<D In 

OenOrai Uau not to be found in other Dictionaries By the Rev. W. JL Bi.ackl.ky, 
ALA. aiulO. M* Fsin>LXNUsa ( PU.D. Uniform with Ooiitausean'* Vruetic il French 
and XfinglUli Dictionary. 

London, LOKtaiAiftf b 0 o. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of 

X I4SH IANOUAOK8. ooittolnlng. among g 




THOMAS SAGA KUKIUVSKUPS. 

Royal Sto. pp. 722, price lOe. hulf-bound, 

f,lFE of AKOHBI8HOP THOMAS BEOKET, In Ico- 

•f"** landlc • with English TrauRlation, Notw and Glosatury. KJL^ti by Eimtii 
MAOMThSo^, M-A^ Sub-Librarian of University Library. Cambridge. Vol. II. 
aJ>nbliehed by the Authority of (tin Lords Oommissionerii of JLM, Treasury, owlor 
the Dtreotion of (She Muter of the floU». 

%•» Thiii work to derived from the Life of Bucket written by Benedict of Peter- 
borough, and appareutly euppllci the missing portions in Banvdlct'e biography. 
London : hmmxv* & Oo. and TttBBvnn to Co. Oxford ; Pakjucfi & Co. 
Oahibridio: Macjullah 4z Oo. Edinburgh : A. toV. Bi acx and 
JD9VSUUI to Fovua, Dublin ; A. Thom to Co. 


PORT U Ai rs of l ’L ALLS. By Henri- James, 

Author of ** I'hf AuieLcan,” “ Tho }Juroii*=Ant,'* &c. Crown 8vo. 7«. «M. 
WITH INTROmiCTOKY 1>' VY i.Y JOHN *lOltLfe;Y. 

PALPII WALDO KM Kli. SOX, The COL- 

Ll.OTKD WuRKS or. <Unlf. mi vith the ECertfey E dition of C baric* 
Kin^li^'a Not «*!«.) GIoIk* Kvo. or. t'lu’h tolulbv'. 

1. MlbCliLLANIKS. WiLh an lntioducto-y Vi-MQ by Jons Moil ley. 

2 . BoSAYS. ! A. FORMS. 

4, ENGLISH TRAITS; AND ULPitL-iuNT \TiV». MEN. 

.*i. CONDUCT OF LIKE; AND SOC 1LTY AM* SOLITUDE. 

C. LF.TTLRe ; A Nit SOCIAL At Mb; Ac. 

NI-.W BOOK ON MILITARY ITALY. 

MILITARY ITALY. Bv Charles Martel. 

\Y;th Mitp. lViny 8vo, 1X». f.d, ^ 

NEW BOOK BY 3KR. JOHN FLSlvK, 

EXCURSIONS of m EVOLUTIONIST 

-*■ * By Jons Fu»Kfc; LL.B„ fitrmrOy Tjuruirec on rWUwuphy at Hnrvar 


Uniwnity, Author ot *• Omhiuw of Ccxmw PbiloBOphy,” 
othtr Eways," its. C^wii 6vo. 7*. CiL 


Harvari 
Darwim^Ui aud 


RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


THE 

**“ By ElKNilT CalokhwouIi, LL I)., Pr^fewor of Moral Philosophy tn th\? 
Uniformity of Edinburgh. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with avldi- 
tiunal Chapter on Animal lulclligi nco. 8vo. liV 


of the 

Tran.«laHt>n by 1. B. 


TDEAS “ BUCII - LK - GRAND 

BETSK'tir.DKR of HEINRICH HEINE, lS^hJ. A h 
Crown Svi'. 3^. Od. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 2 02, 

for FEBRUARY. la. 


1. THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. 

By Joux Moum:y. 

2, TJIE WINTKU EXHIBITIONS, 

«. THE UTi»UATXnttt OF INTRO 
SP&TTOX.- U. 

4 . THN WIZARD'S SON. lly Mm. 
OLU'iuxr, Ohapiera 46-18. 


Con jents : 

5. A SERBIAN FoKT. 
li. A LADVV RAILWAY journey 
IN r n*I)TA. By C. F. Guu^s 
< ru>Tt.su. 

7. NOTE OV A GOOD WORK- 
k. BE VIEW OF THE MON'Ul. 


MACMILLAN A CO. 


29 BKDt'OBO STREET,. LONDON. «*.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


‘ Now ready, price la. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

(\it.t'uii'i. iv.M ' • *: Vt ArticW Two New SciIaI Storin, 

PERIL, 

By JESSIE FOTHKROIU., Author of •* Tho First Violin" Ac. 

AND 

ZERO, 

By one of tbe moat Popular Writers of the day. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now rru'ly, the Re-tesno oi 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE AXTOf- 

NETTE. Wi»ri skift hr* nrni Anecdotes of the fv N i.t« ot XIV , XV . 

nnd X\ i. IN .Mad kho V Au outurly Now umI »* vi-*;»l v< h 

A«Mtuo>:itl i* vi}.. oOa. * 

“ Mudium- Cittui.i.-i’r »l* w •*i4ir> , 1 und the illuatratiiMM to toe or w cl tiou* low.:* , 

“ Perhupe th«v x-* ii»» • ""•h <>( anecdotic history tvhkli m.i\ !»•' read * -t.i >. , j. 

* I't tlk mv. in>;« ■•'.••ikiil. ’ -/ l/fl/f (trunV, 

■* I'lmi* nu m'vi rul i »ii hkx. I« interval •U.*<Tiptioiiv .jt t.n* rut sti t .! i~. ; » . 

r.-nvtituli-.m i>‘ tin 1 * U‘*n- ii«M i'««*tt8C» u«»n» tiu dturj wf I.uwj \V[, U a :<iu u\ : . .i 

</'. t'U‘ l.liaillOl'.l I'lVlkL L. M till id *- H/.tl/ J\mi 

2 u-L. ultli Portrait*, 21 j 

ALA RIO "WATTS : a Narrative of his Life. 

By 1 1 - w ‘u.v, 

Mr. WitU- w r> nwetatvd for half ft. ot-utnry with all the lotviuvr ii'mrv 
am! miMn i ...rai’N-t -t or IiIh tUiti — Coiernl/i*, Wtwiaunrch, S>utb«'j , 

Ltfiln*. ( oo-uliir, l.try, Doli Roriu*, Ary & heifer. IWerl’t. 

*• 'IIim c«‘Ihi> m wv lull mai »»rt of writ.nj ulucti h urgently made rtvolni^'i’M < m 
d«*icrmlh im|itil'aj Mr \\ nri»*ii oM\ .inMwrth jj oim* o' llit i<c»i «e ln*.c m-i . 

»/ul .\lll in-ii’ iiuMjyaiu' iifM'M « oli fuslyie'k t;t sjdili culling I m i-ns-Mi^ts in .Mr W.tt«\, 
*!lull *V, i»t li>’ 1 1 1 1 llh< ti* tJUOTC uru (>*.» UuinriUUA that mo mc Ij 1»1> ul n Jot* i. h't l> tj 
Iklevt ‘ -.Air. Jutina t <»'ci.«r*t 

• 0,jvf» tin rttiti.-* win »<• w. ntuy, komj uneedde, illuri.ni. or nludnJtltm o. I'haiac'c*’ ii »i:r.' 
to airwt ailciitjou." ,»**«•. n» •*.«. 

” A v«f) plburiuit u -jh, imu joir i ray* a i haiu>*U:r ot a good deal ol '•har.n,"— . 

2 voK crown 8vo. with Port m its, 21- 

THE COURT of the T CILERIES : from 

fttp XLebtor-vAmi to th<* FPnht of LouIr P iiihj.pe. J5y C'a r.tKuiN «t C i(> kli • . r* . 
Liuly Ja<:K> >V Aulbocot * Die Old ” i.\ 2 vui-. crown ?v<i. 

With l'ortXJiti, 2ik 

. 2 vo]p. 24 4. 

THE GIRL of the PERIOD. P,y Mrs. 

Lyn.v Linton*. 

M At lait M», Lynn Linton heji orne torwurd to declarr htra<Mf the ntiihor of «1 r linmi * 

E<*ny oil tli*? Girl <*f ilie l‘«i od li rr.icM Imp ml^restnnf to t»iK'i , iil** , .i u<i to tl.i> pi 

valur ot the idea wl\w h Mn. Lj n;i l.mton i»i one tiled u i.m di v L U>i ra when -lit* vravo tv-. 

UU. miant ntndy aln.h jun lh».ir litli to tlie«e vnI'jmL.i.” .M.Jum f^G'l.eCK, 


MR. NOBO I) Y. By Mrs. John Kent Spendeh, 

Author of '* Gixlwyu’a Opdltt^if* , Ae. 3 voK 

ONLY VESTE RDAY.By Wimum Mahshael, 

Author of “ Stnngu Oliaptuati M Ac. 3 voU». 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR, by John 

Bwnu u k IIamvood, Author of “ Lady Flurln'* Ao. 3 vola. 

DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 

L\ 1.. riiiKJR, \uthurof •• A Vt*rjr 0|»l'* Ac. 8 wda. 

A ('HR I STM AS ROSE. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of “GontimicllA “ *o. 3 vuls. 

TO HAVE and to HOLD. By S auah Strkddku, 

Author of ** Thu Vute of n Year " Ac. 3 vo)h. [iV#'*/ 

CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVElt 

AND H IS LASS. By Mrs. Omimunt. Forming the New Volume of ** Hunt 

«v Blacn.ot.U.1 Standard Library." Bound and lllii-drated, 3«. 

UUK?r & BLACKETT, PlfBLIhlIKKS, 13 GREAT MAKLBOR<WGH 8THEET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. H. Riddeix, 

Author of '■ Cfeorcre Gcith,” “Tltea^;^ior'PftrtIlo^, ,, “The Mv-stcry in Pahwv 
Gardens, " Ac. 3 v<»N. 

THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Noeris, Author 

of “ Matrimony;’ “ No New Thing." Ao. 3 vote. 

THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Alexander, 

Author of * The Wooing o’t," •« Which Shall It Be ? " s vote. 

WINIFRED POWER. By Joyce Darrell, 

Author ot * The Supphlri Croh.s.4’ ;l vote, / 

RICHARD BENTLKY S<»\\ « NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

vrnn uiF.h!* is ordin ary to hkb majesty the uur&m, 

THE PUKE OF ABQYLL'S NEW WORK. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL. 

Ok February 12 will ho published, 

Svi>. with P.H’tnnts and Wo« d 'ut illnatraMons, l<h. lid. r 

MORE LEAVES 

FROM THE J 0 T; 1 :X.\ L OF 

A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 

Prom 1862 to 1882 . 


NEW WlMtK r.Y WHS AOKIXCTHV SVMUNDS. 

Nou ivady. lietny Sirn. liD. 

SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 

ENi.LISH DRAMA. By Jutis Ai.jhm.ihs Simukxis, Author of “ SI ndun 
or (If. i. *■ The RnnittdMUice in Jinly," •* Sker<'li^-< in Italy andOreew;’ 

«fW * 

NEW WORK BY LIEUT. COL. Jt. L. PLAYFAIR. 

Now ready. d«>iny 8vo. with Illustratinnv 1 i t. 

THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 

Aniulr nf Bril i -h 114‘ter.Mna with Algipr* prior lu the French Conquest. With 
Illtitfrrhtluiia ot Aim 1 -ent AlvTieiw tiom l hi 8 ♦>,) 1P21. By l.fai.-CoL £,. 
i’l .vi. ii.B.M V CtHuni! i,t AU’.fir^. 

NOW Kim ION OF HARK S “CfTIUfl OF NORTH FH \ 

AND CENTRAL I J'ALY.” 

CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vote. 

cr-iwn Svn. with Uliidtn-.tions, 21^. 

CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 "vote. 

crown f'vo. m»II» illostratfniM, yiu. 

By A pr.l>iL":» J. I*. Ha hk. Author of M Walk., in Buir.o," “iiaya ncal 
Rome;’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY TfTK AUTHOR OF ’-Tllli MARKHAMS OF 
OTTER TON M A-«:. 

At nil the. Libraries. 2 vote', pout 8vo. 

THE PERFECT PATH : a Novel. By 

Ki.i7tfifcin (2i.lteT>:n, Author of “Tho Marlchamp of OttMrtun," ‘ A Dteonid,'’ 
• A ( 'on n taut Woman." Ac. 


Just publiahed. demy Biro. 16 *. 

THIS UNITY # OF NATURE. 

By the DCKK OF AKUYf.L. 

ALEXANDER 4THAIVAX, 50 HENRIETTA 8TBEE.T, W.C. 


NEW WORK ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. J 

Crown 8vn. with OtigimP Illnstratione rikI Photoffruplm, cloth 'l\ r.J. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT in OUR HOMES. 

By Bonr-wr JJammomj (The Hammoud Electric Light mi -I Power Hunply 
Company, Limited;. 


FREDERICK WAR.VE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


LONDON: SMITH, KLDE1I, & CO., ]f ? WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. UNWIN'S LIST. 

THIRD EDITION. 

ARMINinS VAMBfitvY: his Life and Adventures. Written 

hyKlMSKLF. With Woodbury Portrait aud Jt ILluatratteiM. ’Demy «ro. ouxb 

" Ntm. potlinp*, Jios the ftho* of the traveller proper, wbo fa not atrfctly » gcOg raphe r v or 
a w!ujr«l /went, at a ou<u jonary, or a <j)orUicd butfnmu. ur a Alitiuu.i', JicSi butter a*’ 

i mill ifii'u, ^kUnrfluf/ JUvi^tc. s ** 

SECOND EDITION. 

<»LA 1 )Y 8 FANE: tbe Story of Two Lives. By the Author of 

“ Cliurloite Brunts t a Monograph '"fee. J vote. no*n Mvo. doth Ira, 13a, 

•* A rt-’rv ■* briiutlful a* life and «* aod «» death. .. .We mnld not ‘ wear In mivAiiHtit'a core - 
t.w m »n wHe i'i.uIiI read aloud with tmfnJtcnng voter mjiU urubiMni'il rye <tei last naitei of thi* 
#foiy, which u ulmoiS a poem."— Hftan<inrU. ft? 

CARMEN 8YT.VA. ^ H 

pnxmm. SORItOW. By Oarmen Sylva (the Qvrbht op 

Rr.LMAfti.o Trandatwl byHKLHt? atiMMWtjr. AntU>r ol '‘TheEpte of Kluft.'’ With 
Pii’-trftlt Riehnur by Eaten «■. Bauare crown avo. ciotii c*tr«, ^ TTUtl 

A ehnniiinjc l»o*jk ..imthelte, graceful, and touching.''^ S)#rfuhtr. 

\ hr liiiaeiiiatlvc *<:onM are an, vividly and charmingly dvaedtenl m to recall tiauiffM lu 
ti e • Arabian Night* * or In ‘ Vntliek/ "-liwwl Vaih /’#(. '*'**"” «» 

lUi/Hraitd CaUihynt pout jre*, 

T. FISH EH UNWIN, 20 I'ATEKXUSTGK SQUARE, E.C. 
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MESSES, WM. BLACKWOOD 4 SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

• - “ V- 

Thla toy U publish^, 

SIXTH EDITION*, crown ftto. vufth IHustntUon*, to 

i^LTIOBA PETO. 

By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 

Author of “Fiocitillllj,” “Tralte and TraviwtleV’ Aa 

Brilliant And delightful Tlie hook ti one wnJch everybody will grerdilr read nm\ 

admire. It is Uio outcome of singular orison <liy and tmlei>cnden<u ...ft com Aide 


greatly 


mumpli to equip * noons of ore 
flOVd«.’V^CAKIUta/M. 

,** May beeharactarited u a 


Ihrougla 


„ — IfPont . . . 

sooxs of ordinary ituvollxu fur the I'Todvicllon uf a teurr of ealrauNlinary 

novel of a thousand, If opl* Air tlus fact that it /nay he read 
thrive. wttli uuyf tu-ntnit pleasure to tilt nuulf/ With e> 


lutiveiy twice. or own 


ih j«rU|MK . . . ..Itla nut an a story Mint 1 AUioraPenj’ eh dVcny cawa/in' admiration, but m 
rUUant Ki« and mttiinarp.;;.-.V|H< < >tn(or. 


a character ft la ii/trfcnte 


n The whttlu book spark tes with brilliant dialogue. It is rich In 
and Ingenious in idot/'— JUnoA/u Guard ttm. 

” It u Iminaclt to tx> exam/eratu tU« sen an of Infln'ti- ri'frtshment Inspired b.v this work of 
genuine wit. of strong goodsonse, of sharp Insight, ami of scholarly style, ’~(Vr«M‘C. 

“ The book la fall uchumotir aud drollery Saittntnv A'ei'foo. 


GRANITE 


TliU day Is published. 

CRAGS. 


By C. P. GORDON CIIMi*NO. 

8vo. must, rated with a Engravings, 16*. 

"ShegraoefoUy doe* the honours of this •drsnvc world -if grant waterfalls mi l trees. «l M r/»rt* 
a Itli gmphH 1 pen and brush tin* Bai'ase *mtnlrur > it the gt unit.' i.rceipicvs, wdli tin- irl-wwln,: 
teeth oi tlie nhmry Sjr/Tim an bucksrouwl ol ih« picture iiud IntiYWhire* u*. to boohs <u t tag run 
bo iHOUrt of the diguor’a ennui ami the ranuliraau'« '* s' <>u»mu. <F 

*• Am nseloatbu a* any of tar tnrfner works.* -, tt’htdntll AVn>»i. 

This toy Upuhtahed. 

READINGS in RABELAIS. 

By WAITER BEZANT. 

Crown Svo. 7 h. Oil, 

*' The selection N made with equal fare imd jndj/mevit, and the result la a Look that i* u/ 

I'ienaaut to irada* It lai'dify uuriu tumsul Mi. Boot's atm low tarn to illuiurnU: thr 

as»d&tn«rt HaUnals. -/I/Aoiumn. 

This day Is pnHMwrl. 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM. 

By RUUOLPU LINDAU. 

Crown t?vo, 7n. 61. 

“ Their im oxcidfcut aivelmen * of tne kind of abort 
Lf*» >i>r»jc Imh.« IktAona.*’ - t'a I .l/n-'l h'n >■//<■. 

"A iNjIlccUoimfftvf uir} rlL*t* i .:ur,csby an undouh* 


A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOt CATALOGUE 
OF MESSRS. LONGMANS 4 CO. 

LATIN PROSE EXBRCISE&; ccmnurting 

of KngILh BonU'-nr.t'M tTunitotcd from Cedar, Clewo, and Livy, to lx- n> 
translated into tint Original Latin. By Uu» B«v. W. W. UluDUnr. M.A. 
12x00. he. dil.— Key, Bp. • 

• 

LESSONS in LATIN PROSE ; consisting of 

Union and Exorcists, u«id furL'/Ing an Ka«y Introduction to the Writing of 
OontmuouM Latin Pro-u. By tho W. Blunr.sVy If. A. Jim o. 5s.— 

Ki-r. Be. Od. 

The J5NEID of VIRGIL, translated into 

English Terse. By John O'Xiyi'.Tusf, ALA. BbctU Edition. Crown Uro. 
price &*. 

The POEMS of VIRGIL (the Bucolics, the 


Oeorgic*. tho .Lneid) trwitoted into English Prone. 
il.A. <.'rown Svu. Ot>. 


By Jonst OoniNoTux* 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 

intmutal mo Companion to the Public Softool Latin Primer. By the Her. 
B. hr. J. Parky, M.A. BnUioi Coltege, OAFold, New Edition, with Ixcxx, 
L’rao. Kb. (id. 


MYTHS of HELLAS 


Greek Tales. 


1L clever w/jift * . 

NORFOLK BROADS. and RIVERS. 

B> O. (MlIllhToiMIEU D WIRS. 

IVwO Svo. lllufct rfttetl with 12 Pi.ii'pnKO PhRe«, 1 tp. 

'■ Mr. l^avltN* iclvciiip it Mi‘ a cr wlnit ol rlmrtnlufr ptoturc*/**’ to* Broads nl Ui m/»>d v. : tl » j<r* nnl 
ndwvitUft In luri.hr <L»«criU.4 them with nil ilio tivinj dctaiU that muki i-' tut Mir'od * J.sfr . 
t/U thr IlnxuU.' " H>‘ il. ' 

■* Irm denhl'r'U the Irui'lnuntif rj well a* the ]ri?ne>,tlu^ of all dew rip'Juii'i .»f Jhu 

llroufls, aud w ;ll pn./irno sht m> inoiy uf a para* I. re i,.i naiur, imtM aud liiortamen ” 

I.un-J a-id ilnfir. 

hUCOKD EDIITON. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By ANTHONY *1 KOLLOPIi. 

•2 vols. |»o:d «vo. v.ltli Portrait, 21«. 

'* Hr. TroUbic no erwivtv a»\ tM'ifftuore vivid v-r more graphiii than the Autobki^rapl.y 
whbdi liaajupt i«9/n Jimurt- - t\ol .♦/■< I i}a eit*\ ^ 

** In IhioaxlO'incty I'mnk iiulnlti.i^raj'lij of AntUonv Trollope there Is inirc o r the avn^n- 
t’lr/ml Than in nny of hi* uovrla .... Tb* wliota ut ihr volume^ aw- ol txtr.me inU‘r<.ft, uml 
we have had n«» ilttlti dKllcud) i.i im.Ujun mli^’tliMiv R*i i nnimeuLu ".../mux. 

LEIBNIZ. 

By JOHN THEODORE METIS*. 

Bel uk tho N«*af Ynlame t»t *• Ilhu-kvAMod'a PnilusupftlofiJ OU^sUv, for Englixli 
JUt'edcrs.'* Cio* n o. with Porimlt, ;ie. lid. 

In Aonrei^ t»f publioUioii. 

THE LIBRARY EOITION OF 

Ml!. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY 

OV TDK 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

%■ Tbls New nnd greatly Enlarged Edition of STORMONTH's LNOTJ^H 
DKTIrtM AUY form;* » btkik of rolurcnco for tho Terms lu uw in every department 
of Engltrih epoe<ih; Wirt Dorn th.^ oYtvitt, vuilely, nn«l fu?ne*i of tlio infonnatiu i 
given, it Will ton ooualilcra Wo do^rrui! supply tho place of an ENGLISH HYCI.O- 
P.LlHA. The Pronunciation ha<i beon corufally Revised by tho ttuv. P. II. V rit.hr, 
M.A. Contub. Purls i. tJ V. aro now* ready, cndi da. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " POST MORTEM.'’ 

SIMIOCRAGY : a Fragment from Future 

History. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

THE APPARITION. 

Crown Hvo. with Frontispiece, Os. 


, or, 

Told In Orman hy Professor C. Witt, Hestl -Master of the AJstedt Oymaa- 
ftium, KdnlgstKirc. Truncated by FraScrs YorkttML’FRAm Second Edulon. 
Grown hvo, 3". OJ. 


; TliC GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. Jennings, 

Author of Field Fgthfi end Groon Letpy. ' ‘^lUtnbiee among the flUla," Ac. 
Second Edition* a Tola. pc*c (fro. V5«. M. 

** TlW MRlUquiiie h tha roman tie drove fi.tr rmlh'iv* of the nineteenth ccr.lui y. Mr. 
Dexter File, ike American millionaire or 1 hr mory tirmra w. is a decided, succi'se. 'Vo ft»l low 
bis doings with undugging Uiteic»t> To tfm shivy wc have little but praise to give. 11 

FhU Mutl GoirUtt 

•• • -flio MUMdneirc' show# much ability. It ** never dull. NoJqh Men ol its rrmnu could 
MgwSSyL*^ <SrtISi ta,f tltAt * k f * a blgti order, an<n piece or excel lent wurk- 

*’ The aharacimr of Dexter File, the mllHonoiro. is wholly ftvfh oml woud'rfully lqlrr«»tirig. 
The book tkromglxmt Is smart and racy/’- Wot /Id. 

ALj^ON. B)' the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 

K^-Ddliclih* 1 “ OSralditw Hawthorne," &o. » vvto. crown 8va. Cfta. <M. 

tlu? most 
author 


'l l ■ >:< trow E,NGlI."TT into FRENCH. Edited by Pr<rfftMn>r i Cm, Casual, 
LL.D. aiui I'M. li \i« HEM, 

r ; i»iiU ►vo. tn Two V ‘Jut i— . or Part’*. *»«s. <fcl, or separate , Pal./- I, Juniur 
IT'C, An. tu 1 . Pai.i II. nl ‘t fours* f. »‘»s. 

**+ KEY to Part I. by Profaww prftco 5s. gaypHtd Vo Teacben* 

only, 

% & 

RULES uml EXERCISES on the FRENCH 

LANG \\\ G lu. f»'r U.«s U «' of English SLudeito. By L. J^ifcVET * rp. P fir.ciyrtl 
VtvfiOi Muator lu tbe C'j f .y of Londou Scnool. Crown Svo. 3s. (id. 


LECTURES FRAN RAISES ; or, Extracts in 

Fi\»’*e from Moicru Fr^ivh Ant hor», with copious Notes, for the U»c *ji 
J .'uirlit.il St.vU nt<. P.v L. STii'Vi.«,ARD, Principal Flinch Master in the City 
of London SkdiooL Lmo. 4-.. b<l. 

GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 

PHYMOt, livpcrhectiial and tppllv-d, for Oltegvu and Schc»L. Tranvhttc^ 
and niiLvl by fe*. A'I'Kivm/X, Ph.lh F.C.S. Tenth Edition, revised and i.’K- 
lhjrgtd ; with 4 Coloured VUUs jund S5-t Woodcuts. Large crown brv* 15«. 

I GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 

! GENERAL HEADERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translate ni.d r tided 
by R. Atkinson, Ph,l>. F.C.S. Third Edition; with 2 Coloured PUtea aud 
4M Woodcuts. Crown hvo. 7^. ul. 

NESBIT’S TREATISE of PRACTICAL 

MENSURATION, reirhed aud improved by the Jliiv. J. Ht:xTKn,M.A. Vimo. 
3 h. tld.— Xl'tf, «'«. 

TATE’S FIRST THREE BOOKS of 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, with Geometrical Fhcerclst*. Vimo. 
pri<v» la. Od. t«r lS'mo. ‘,ld. 

TATE’S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, con- 

tabling tho Construction of all The most usefnl Geometrical Problem*, uiift 
l liar Applications. JSmo. with Woodcuts and DiafTarus, Is. 

WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEO- 

(I KAPUT, Physical, Industrial. Political. With ft Colonrrrl Map*. Pahx i. 
E\iro[N?, 3?. ftd, Paut II. A<un, Aliioa, America, ts. ; or CumplrU, 7?. ftd. 


Lady BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the “SUN- 

BEAM,*’ arranged as a Reading-Book for Sc.hoota by the AuMioivse. With 
37 Woodcut-*, fop. 8vo. doth, 2a. 


“‘AlllonV to avOYy gnnwfat, sod- thoi«h aadlng happily enough to «attv(V tlu 
meMaff rMjfaWg&r tondung stury, witoh wftl well uudundn the icpututUm d the 

“ Twb amhoi^ ]lm^Si?nd^«t)iM IK ovary line and every word the write?, anil book* like 
hut, to mtoh.tbbkmn aud eanduhettader t autontamUag. ^ lYhittfalt Humb, 

WH.LIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE; Twenty-five 

Lftolunw on Elementary Physiology hi Da application to tho Dally Wants of 
Mr* C. M. Bcostvxn. “ ‘ 


Mon and Ac/tmal* fly 
Woodcut*, crown Svo. St, 


Twelfth Edition, with «* 
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TranmnUiiion abroad, i 


Price 64 . 


T1IE QUESTS SrEECU. 


fp8E Quests Speech wa.4 expected without curiosity, and 
JL it has been road without satisfaction. Mr. Gladstone 
bad, after hie own fashion, taken the opportunity of ex- 
plaining his intentions more fully to three Club deputations 
than be bad since communicated them T to the two Houses. 
Ho perhaps "preferred a declaration in his own namo and 
tha^of hie colleague? to the conventional disclosure of the 
intention's pf the QukEN. It is true that in tho tnoro formnl 
document which he lute still* to present in accordance with 
Ancient custom, he. 1ms made statements as to foreign poli- 
tics which would not have interested delegates of party 
orgaiuxotion**. Cnly old-fashioned politicians belonging to tho 
governing daasos of former litnes still concern themselves 
for the honour of tho country. It was not the Imsi- 
««W of the Radical deputations to inquire whether the in* 
tension of tho Government to evacuate the Soudan or the 
wanton announcement of the decision involved national 
disgrace aud probable sacrifico of life. The House of 
Commons ev,eir in its present condition will not bo quite 
as easily satisfied ; but the minority has been warned 
that it must not dirjpctly or indirectly obstruct beneficent 
domestic legislation. Direct obstruction means debate on 
the Franchise Bill, and indirect obstruction means debate 
on any other subject, Mr. Gladstone, who never misses an 
occasion of inflaming , party animosities, has of late seldom 
spoken in public without, addressing an ii 11 plied threat to 
independent members. With a certain infelicity, he lately 
ooinplained that new modes of opposition had been devised 
in recent years. Ho mighp, if it had suited his purpose, have 
explained that the $c#t an3 bc^t example of tho practice was 
fhrnisUed by himself in outdoor agitation and by Mr, 
GhaMberlaix * and Hir CHARGES Dilke in direct Parlia- 
mentary obstruction., 

Tin* announcement of*a satisfactory termination of 
untoward incidents in Madagascar would have been ini 
oatislhctory if a similar state men t had not been erronooudl 
mat dp aft the ^fanaipn House a year and a half ago. Tim 
French Govern nletai may perjuipa have expressed regret for 
ihe interruption of English commerce and tho wholesale de- 
struction of English property ; butMr, Gladstones estimate 
oftoo Sacrifices which it is wort h while to undergo for the sake 
<# retaining tbO goodwill of Prance differs widely from that 
cf bb countrymen. Itwffi appear hereafter whether the O 011 - 
VSnttton condudM with Portugal os to tlie Congo is, accept- 
able to' France. The Ministers are well advised in making 
no mention irf Tonquin,* though still larger interests are 
Affected by the hostile Ablations of France and China. There 
is no diplomatic ground for interfering in a quarrel which 
nemte^ss coiuien!i* Fngland tnoro materially than either 
ite or Jitiggmts. The customary declaration 
te on frtendiy terms with all foreign Powers. 

>, If,any exception Wepp made 
Government}. but when there 
luarrel it^s perhaps politic to 
_ lee, Mr. ' <^jM>STO«x perhaps 
. & ai( able and temafrkably candid French writer 

' th^two coiuitri» The .priri- 1 

of editor of fcae Ji$p$bttq m is 1 

to euppeeed designs of -Metric oh ralonica 
tke.;heijb’ . I* < mm- ttmfy .with the 
" wf of 

-V- ‘ ’ >■ >;* -■ 


of the Suez Canal would bo fatally compromised* It wan 
unluckily .impossible to include Franco in the list of 
Governments which are negotiating, or which have con- 
cluded, commercial treaties with England. The treaty to 
which the late Spanish Government had agreed k still 
exposed to hostile agitation which may perhaps he fatal. 
The treaty with Turkey is at present in a rudimentary or 
inchoate state ; on the treaty wft4i Corea few persons are 
! qualified to form an opinion. . v ' 

Tho Secretary for the Colonies has contributed a para- 


M 

maljr 


■ 1 IX'Ut'fWW 



graph on South Africa which ought not to pass Without 
notice. There will be little disposition, to reopen the 
dispute with the Transvaal, which is now opproaclung a 
settlement. The re-establishment of anT Imperial Pro- 
tectorate over the Basutaf will lie generally approved ; but 
the renewal of anarchy and. civil war in Zululand ought 
to receive a well-deserved censure. Of mapy errors .fcona* 
mitled by the present Government, the most wanton, 
though not the most important, was Lord Kimberley’?* 
capricious and scnlimeiftal restoration of Cetkwayo. Lord 
Derby may probably regret the blunder of his prede- 
cessor, but it is not known that he 1ms taken any *tep 
towards the restoration of order. According io the 
latest ficcdunti tho ex-King had, from his- refuge in tho 
Reserve, organized an expedition against TIsibepv, which 
resulted in a' defeat of the Royal troops. Between two 
barbarous chieftains there is probably not much to choose, 
but they ought not to be allowed to prosecute their fepd. 
The most important colonial transaction which has occurred 
during n long period is not perhaps yet su fflkibn fcly complete 
to 1 ns mentioned in a Speech from tho Throne, yet it is 
possible that the Australians may l>e distippOmted by tho 
al^mce of reference to a matter which is to them of 
paramount importance. The Colonial Legislatures have not 
diwussod, and some of tl\om may perhaps not approve, tho 
draft of a Federal Constitution which was drawn up by thi> 
delegates at Sydney, but they are unanimous in the 
desire that parts of New Guinea and perhaps other inlands 
should bo occupied in the name of the Crown before iliey 
Are claimed by some foreign Power. The Australian version, 
of the Monroe doctrine, which would have excluded all 
foreign settlers from the* region south of the .Equator, line 
prolAbly not been taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment. 

That there would be a siinplelfi'anclns© Bill extending to 
all parts of the United Kingdom was long since known. 
The managers of tho Weds Conference bad probably 
divined the intentions of the Govern rtient, or perhaps tbov 
had reason to know that their dictation would bo accepted 
by the Cabinet through Ihe pressure of its exteemo members. 
Lord IIautinoton soon afterwards uttered a faint protect 
againt the Leoils policy : but his scruples were easily 
overcome/, Mr. Gladstone, though he probably ftoin the 
first shared the policy of the Caucus; made several efforts 
at *lhe. Mansion House and elsewhere to. maintain a 
deceit reticence ; but Mr. CnAXttftgtLAix again hud again 
out the secret ; anil Sir Charles Dilke, coming 
Ip&sh from a Cabinet meeting, confirmed the statement 
qf lii$ .sympatlmtio colleague. The extension of house- 
hold suffrage to the counties with or without a change 
iu other forms qf franchise is intelligible, if neither wise 
nor f^riotic ;, but the phrases m which it is formally 
to Borliameut would- indicate a love of 
tbDy Coufel Uot lw attributed to simple awk- 
\mrdacs$, Jo all England there is but one accompiibhed 
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sdjdlur wljo is capable °< <b'M'j'ibing tho wchrmo ns “ an an- 
44 l&fcgenieLt of the occupation franchise in IVrlittmentary 
**• ^MMhUmnciefi^ If ali the work! had not known what 
was about to do, his intentions could scarcely 
JchIuci-'.I from his langimgo. In muro than 
WaifVtho' Parliamentary constituencies, consisting of tho, 
‘boroughs, the occupation franchise will not bo altered. In 
the counties it will bo reduced from a jzL rating to an 
occupation of Any value by a prut-tv-s w hich would not or- 
dinarily be dt-scrib'cil ri< cnlargcrtntnL Whether it is pro- 
posed to tamper with tho property qualification may lie 
conjectured from A* r. L* f. \nsm_% i/s in mucratio tendencies, 
but not. from his nfficral language. The nrgiimcntiitb o 
flourish about the cxpei ieneo derived from former extensions 
of ilio sufuage is of quertionnblo accuracy, and in any w-o 
it is out i.f place. The Qi i:t:x is not supposed to* give 
reasons in support of the legislation which she roam: mends J 
to Parliament. j 

The London Municipal Reform League, which indulged 
in a meeting on tic* previous day, may, perhaps, bo dis- 
satisfied by tin 1 cold language in which their favourite 
measure is ne uthaad only as a branch of improved local 
government; but tlu-re is no doubt that a scheme tend- 
ing so directly to iuoioase the power of the multitude 
will he actively pre-sod. Sir W. If AKooniT will, perhaps, 
through respect for the House of Commons and for his own 
character as a statesman, discuss a great innovation in a j 
more instructive manner than Lord Dalhoume or even 
Mr. iiitYCK. A Liberal peer condescending to share in a ' 
Radical agitation ought to make himself acquainted with 
notorious facts. Among other statements, Lord Pamiolstj: | 
baldly declared that the supply of water to the metro- 
polls is, among other defects, scanty in quantity. The 
most superficial inquiiy would have taught him that tho | 
supply is at least double the poa tilde wants of tho con- 
sumers. The fault of the speakers in favour of the Bill 
is not so much that, their hi aridity mv lno'-o us that they 
3 oner attempt to answer tin* argument* of their opponents. I 
»Sir "IV. lUjirorur will have to explain away the gravo ] 
danger of investing t ho ropi\ sen hi lives of u population of 
four millions with vast powers, including th« control of 
enormous funds. The agitators ---who are, with few excep- 
tions, politicians mi her than local reformers— have not cou- 
coaled the purpose, w hich they will certainly accomplish, of 
converting the municipality into a great party organization. 
It ia probable that in London, as in Birmingham, tho majo- 
rity of the upper and middle clashes will ho excluded from 
municipal office. Little interest attaches to tho elegantly- 
cx pressed statement that ** the preparation under this (tho 
4t municipal) head which has been made by Her [Majesty's 
u directions is not limited to London/’ The contest within 
the House and the agi I at ion without wall for this year he 
practically limited to London. The terms of the Speech 
scarcely require further criticism, for tho paragraphs which 
deal with tho Egyptian question require separate con- 
sideration. 


THE EGYPTIAN MASSACRE. 

w rpC> despatch them [Egyptian troops] on any such 
A errand is little short of. deliberate murder/' That 
is the verdict of the chief supporter of the Government in 
tVie London press on the rout of Baker Pasiia’s force; and 
it is one which every impartial person acquainted with 
the history of the lust few months will very heartily endorse. 
liUti? it be so, who ii it that is snort of a deliberate 
uiurdore; ? The supporters of tfte Government hero loso 
their random To.de: .natch ..Egyptian troo]»4i to do the work 
attempted on Morftlay^Xii&Crt short if deli Iterate murder ; 
but to make Mi*. Glai stone's Ministry responsible for their 
despatch is “ a. vccklcMU abuse of political invective*” 4t is 
all very well for Lwd Granville in the recently pub- 
lished despatch of January 4 (a^month liofore Baker Pasha 
started on his forlorn hopo from Triukitat.) to announce 
that " Her Majesty's Government insist on tho adoption 
“ of the policy they recommend/' This apparently implies 
no responsibility for what followed. It does not mutter that 
the Egyptian Prime Minister tvas changed under tho direct 
action of England weeks ago. England Iuik nothing to do with 
the acts of tho Egyptian Government It is irrelevant oven 
that an English Admiral co-oersted in Baker Pasha's 
advance. Doubtless tho sending of Baker Pasha's troops 
on their errand was little short of deliberate murder, but to 
call ib© Government little short of murderers would bo 


horrible. Ibis is the argument of Government partisans,, 
and this is their comment on the colourless Sentences regard- 
ing Egypt which hud been read by the Lord Gita^celloii 
shortly before the nows of tho disaster arrived. To tHat dis- 
aster Lord Granville, the only member of the Government 
who condescended to speak on Tuesday, made no attempt 
to refer. He will have an opportunity of repairing his 
omission on Lord Salisbury's? formal ' motion of* censure* 
next week. • 

m ^ A V 

Jt is not too much to assert that hardly a kipfcp English- 
man can have read tho hideous mimitive of the rout at Teb 
furnished by the Correspondents of the Da Up JFcvl'h and the 
Mandat'd without instinctive feeding that tb* conduct of 
tiie Gmcrnmcnb had been inexcusable. The mfreit fashion* 
in which debate was burked while tho new© was fresh, mul 
the growing habit of subordinating independent judgment 
to party allegiance may have blunted this- feeling hit or/ 

1 hough oven this appears very dubious. But them jV- 
sufficient evidence in the comments of tho press, provincial 
as well as metropolitan, that the feeling it-eelf,. at th© : 
moment when fouling is most genuine and §ov the most 
part most, trustworthy, was unanimous. It would, indeed, 
bate been surprising if it had been otherwise* Suppose 
that Lord Bevconsfiew) had taken Egypt under his pio- 
tout ion, that he had sent troops there, that li©had iatorfered. 
and meddled with the administration of the country to such 
a point, that the whole gear of government was hopelessly 
thrown out, that he had at last roused himself to more decided 
action and insisted on tho ruler of the country doing this 
and not doing that. 8uppo.se further that in a maritime 
district, and witimi n day’s inarch of English ships which, 
had been ordered or allowed to take jmrt in the operations, 
there were garrisons to relieve, and tiuit, without protest of 
the English Government, a native force had been sent to 
relievo t hem. Suppose that over and over again the absolute 
inadequacy of tint force, the certainty of its- defeat, if not 
its annihilation, had be f, n pointed out by every competent 
authority and foieshadowod by a long conrxo of actual <1 h 
alters. Suppise that ample time had elapsed in which 
either to do the. work or to forbid Jill al tempt to (To it ; tli it. 
ample moans existed for carrying out either decision ; and 
that, finally, such a catastrophe us that of Monthly had oc- 
curred. Is any one’s imagination so weak and any one’s 
experience .so defective that the thunders and lightnings of 
ltadical eloquence cannot he conceived by him 'i Yet every 
one of the suppositions just put forth has turned out to l»e 
tact in reference to Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Against 
warning, against experience, against tho plainest dictates 
of common sense, they allowed Baker Pasha to attempt 
an impossible task with troops fur whose ahortcomings they 
are responsible Indore Egypt, England, and the world. 

I They did not insist that Sinkut and Tokkar should hr. 
left to their fate — that would have been i\ compirativelv 
humane, if still a cowardly, variety of cruelty. They did 
not take the easy means which wore open to them of re 
keying Sirikut and Tokkar. They pushed tho principle 
gpimited liability to the utmost extent of pusillanimous 
Htdly, uud tho result is the massacre of Monday. And, ii> 
face of this incident, tho crime of which exceeds the, 
disaster, it is said that “ controversy may well bo hushed.” 
Certainly it may. on one sidt?. Tho most courageous con - 
troversialist w'ould be bard put to it to show that the blood 
of every rnnii killed on Monday is not on the head of those' 
who have placed Egypt in statu pvpUhtri, and then refused 
to undertake the responsibility of guardianship* 

Against all this tho defenders of the Ministry ham 
practically nothing to urge. The plea that it is easy Uv 
he wise after the event would bo fcohle in any case, for 
it is the business of tho governors of u vast empire to tw» 
wise bufmo the event. But in the present instance it i>. 
worse than feeble. For tho danger* or rather the certainty, 
of what. has now happened has been pressed on tho Govern 
j/tor wrecks and months, by those who did not wait for' 
ibo event to bo wise. Still feebler and still more un- 
fortunate is tho demand for an alternative policy. For then> 
is no need bore even of tho famous and final rejoinder as -to 
riot prescribing Iniforo being called in. Tho head and 
front of the Government offending is not that Minister** 
have done tho wrong thing, but that they haw, save in 
thrti* heroic st«p of despatching General Gohdon^^pso 
task is now rendered more hopeless than ever, stwulvihtly' 
refused to do anything at all. As to what ought to W 
done now, the accumulated blunders of months have made* 
it a less pressing question than what can be done, Thtv 
general object which any rational Government would have? 
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hiive held aloof iwm tho municipal agitation is not a little newspaper! The member for Chelsea ie at Mr, Gladstone’* 
ivmarkabje, / The Municipal .Reform league has no diffi- service. Is it judged convenient to givean account oftbe 
culty in Assembling inertings in ostensible supj*ort of the sentiments of General Gordon and of Sir EvKJ.tR Bahino, 
Ministerial measure, hut they consist of 'Radicals, who which a fortnight will show in the unchangeable print of 
would bo equally ready to support any democratic project. Blue-books to bo misleading f Still it' is the author of 
It i# imprudent to insist cm the indifferent** of non-electors Greater Britain who is equal to the occasion. Has Re- 
to' the extension of the franchise, because the challenge at distribution to ho treated with a kind of variation oh the 
once evokes agitation, as when Mr. Biiiuiit appealed, in old game of tlio Knights, tho Nuns, and the Abbess! The- 
1866, tothe mult itude which afterwards broke down the President of the Local (Government Board can do it. And, 
Hyde Park mi lings. It would l*o more difficult to excite lastly, must an uwkwiml, or rather an impossjj^^bate to 
popular enthusiasm in favour of a London Municijwility. prevented! Hi r Gir\ rles Djlke undertakes to 'continue it. 
The metropolitan members have, with tho exception of Mr. leaves strict orders that nobody else is to take liis place, mid. 
Firth, Mr. Bryce, and Sir Ghakus Hilki:, exhibited no tlion disappears. lt/‘s heroism, but is it politics! Bir 
interest in the rooiisure, though several of them will vote Ohahuw 1>ilkj: may be reminded of tho verdict which was- 
with their party jn its favour. passed on Miss Jiditii Macan, “Clover old woman! but 

It is. of course, not impossible tliat Sir W. IT wirorirr's “revokes too often.” For tho penalties of undiscovered 

project may bo so skilfully devised as to conciliate an revoking are considerable, and the motion of censure which 
timount of popular approval which has not attended the Tuesday's proceedings have brought about is in far more 
vague and indefinite scheme of the political agitators ; awkward terms for the Government than Mr. Boubke's 
hut no argument for organic changes has yet been deduced amendment. 

from experience. Unity of civil government in great, towns The word was of course paused to set down tho collapse of 
which tun virtually single communities has never been sag- Tuesday’s debate as tho fault of tho Conservatives, which, 
gosted as expedient in HaJ ford, which is separated by an considering that two Conservatives spoke consecutively, and 
imaginary line from Manchester, or in Birkenhead, which that not. a single member ou the Government touches ttt- 
is an overgrown suburb of Liverpool. Yet in either cn-o tempted to open his lips, may bo said to bo a defence ncccs- 
tho larger and the smaller city have all their interests in si luting a good deal of modest assurance in those who 
common; while Tottenham and Greenwich only kuow of employ it. It is true that there is an agreeable double- 
one another’s existence by reference to the map. Plymouth edgodncsa about if- which is highly characteristic of the 
and Devonport have retained that reciprocal independence quarters from which it comes. Had many Conservatives 
from the days when they were divided by a local feud which spoken, their number would undoubtedly hnvo been held up 
is now obsolete. It is only on tho vast region which 1 ms us a proof of the. way in which the Opposition wastes tho 
toon described ns a prnvitun covered with buildings that n time of tho House. As many did not s]H.uk, they avo accused 

lew theorists, hocked by many agitators, think it neces- of toing responsible for tlie break-down of this remarkable, 

snry to enforce compulsory union. Jn answer to a discussion, which its far as parties are concerned was uppa- 
Bocioty which laid asked him for an interview, Sir W. mitly expected to be a monologue. I* n fortunately for t.ho 
JLvRroL'KT lately stated that he had fully considered Government this is by no moans the first occasion when 
the necessity of securing local control over tho adminis- something very similar lias occurred, and Mr, Gladstone, 
tration of separate districts. It remains to he s<*cn to do him justice, lias a greater variety of excuse t lain that 
whether tho duty will he entrn>ted to tom m it tees of the which seems to suggest itself to his followers. He asked 
Gentral Council or reserved to todies direct !> elected by where was the evidence against tho Government! Tho 
the inhabitants. In one case the Common Council will, on ideneo happened to to in the possession of every tody, but 
for adxmmstrutivo purposes, have only a fictitious unity ; this Mr. Gladstone seems to have thought it safo to 
in the other, it will have loo much hi- me to employ in j ignore. However, lie, did not merely meet the accusation 
political agitation. Tlie ficquent assertion that tlie central j <»i designing or conniving at the wd lapse with contempt. 
Municipality is needed to supply motive force is a more j Mr. Gladstone, it seema, was extremely anxious that tho 
figure of speeclr; and it has been again mid again show n ' deba to should continue, but. somehow or other, though ho 
that in dealing with sewerage or with go* and water supply ‘ has over three hundred followers in the House, pledged 
it will, unless it is invested with abnormal powers, have no j to do and die for him, nobody tfould be got to open 
advantage over existing bodies. The schemo would perhaps . his mouth. And then Mr, Gladstone proceeded to make 
bo comparatively innocuous if it were not certain that the , *<>me observations still more unfortunate in tenor. He 
municipal organization will be applied tu political Ejects. I himself was veiy anxious to speak, but ho thought it a 
The metropolitan mem tors, largely increased in number. j gnat misfortune that there should bo any occasion for 
will be compelled to ally themselves with the Corporation speaking. Jt was no fault of Ins that tlie debate was not. 
for purposes of faction in the first instance, to degenerate kept up, but that there should he n debate at all was 
perhaps ultimately into corruption. *’ a pernicious innovation. '* The Government “ would re- 

“ fuse to be a party to such proceedings n as lengthened 
— ! debates on tlie Address. After this, is it not rather un- 


TIIE GOVERNMENT REVOKE AND ITS PENALTY. 

rilHAT in old yokes there is much new wisdom is a pro- 
X position which would doubtless shock Mr. Arthur 
Arnold ami Mr. Jesse Oomjvos, Its value has been prac- 
tically illustrated on tlie first night of tlie Session of 1884 
by a greater than they. No presence of mind could have 
availed the Government as Bir Charles Dilke’s absence of 
7Jhtiy,^vftiled it then. Jvi of tho telegram wliich an- 
nouncetUthfc 1 slaughter of not 'a' ftw'ftnVii&lpeii, and of 
Turks, negroes, and Egyptians by the hundred or thousand, 
us a direct result of the laches of tlie English Ministry, it 
would have indeed needed a Hohatii;? of debate to save 
Ministers. Tlie President of the Local Government Board 
was wiser than Coclxs, and was fortunately able to attain the 
same result by the moro prudent policy of Herminiur. Ho 
st darted bock,” and tlie stalwart workmen of the Caucus 
Cut tho bridge not the less effect uatly. But no fair politician 
can refuse comjxiBsjlon to Hir Cn arLes Dilke for having 
ko frequently to plajr these very ambiguous parts. It is 
tcarcelyjust that a single person shotild be constantly selected 
by fortune to bo. the eu f.cuUur des bosses (meres of Mr. 
Gladstone's Cabinet. Is it necessary to reassure the J Ton so 
of Commons by declaring the intentions, which turn out to 
to no intentions at all, of the ('ear 7 Sir Charles Dilke is 
. the knight of tho post who goes bail fbr them. Must some- 
body come forward and profess ignorance of facts known to 
cveiy telegraph clerk, or every reader of a Continental 


reasonable of Mr, Gladstone to bo so angry when Mr. 
( ’havlix and other [>eople point out that that was exactly 
what tho Government did refuse to be on Tuesday night! 
And then Mr. Gladstone said that Lord Palmerston had 
onco been very angry with him because ho s|>oke early, 
’J’his would have been a very effectual reply if tho Oppo- 
sition had insisted that some particular person should have- 
spoken at some particular time. But, ns it happens, they 
did nothing of the kind. Finally, Mr. Gladstone . ex- 
plained Lord Edmond Fitzhathk e’s silence by saying that 
ho liiftiself had bidden Lord Edmond reserve himself. 
This is n theory of reserves which has Occasionally been 
carried out in actual warfare, but there it is not ^generally 
approved; In Parliamentary tactics, however, the con- 
ditions uro different,, and the fortunate possessor of an 
obedient majority is pretty sure of victory if he holds 
back his reserves long enough. Once more Mr. Gladstone 
can hardly blamo his opponents if they explain his 
conduct in one or other of the only two possible ways 
in which it can he explained. If the collapse of debate 
was an accident, tho discipline or the management or .the 
spirits of the Ministerialists must to in a very bad way. 
If it was not an accident, why (this i«, perhaps, the best 
way of sparing tender sensibilities) it was something 

There to indeed, no great difficulty in explaining the 
actual event. That the Government deliberately planned 
the postponement of an exceedingly awkward discussion 
till tho first and worst moment was past no one need 
suppose, and a very charitable person may even grant 
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that they did not deliberately tak^ advantage of the 
chance of postponement when it presented itself. But 
their arrangements were somehow unaccountably slack; 
and, in the Absence of arrangement, no Ministerialist cared 
to take upon himself the task of speaking while the news 
of the Tab massacre was bussing in everybody's ears, Mr. 
Gladstone, in one of the curious flashes of ingenuousness 
which lit up, ids apology, confessed that t( he found great 
** reluctanJt >n the part of members on hi* side of the 
44 Hoiiso^^homrt in the debate.** It is not at all surprising. 
Voting is one thing; speaking is another. It would have 
been an interesting experience if the seventy- seven 
honourable gentlemen who voted gainst Mr. Bourse's 
A mendment could have been put on their oath and asked 
what their opinion as to the responsibility of the Govern, 
motit for the bloodshed near Tokkar was. It would be 
paying them a very bad complimeut to think that even 
the odd seven would hove pronounced Mr. Gladstone 
blameless. So tilings explain themselves very well. Tho 
Government did not arrange fox* the stifling of the debate ; 
did not even deliberately avail themselves of it. But nobody 
had been told "to speak, and one man had been told not to 
flpeik, and another who might have thought it his duty to 
apeak was unluckily out of the House, and the rank and 
file were in no humour to speak, and could have found 
nothing not damaging to tlio Government to any, and 
so, doubtless to the great relief of that Government, the 
ta debate fell through. But discreditable as this way of play- 
ing tho political game is to Ministers (arid on the most 
favourable hypothesis it is very discreditable to them), it 
would have been impossible to acquit the Opposition of all 
blame had the a flair ended there, or even with the wrangle 
of Wednesday. They were certainly not Ixnmd, as is 
absurdly pretended, to go on speaking, ono up and another 
down, till it was tho good pleasure of somebody to 
answer. But. it might well seem that one or other of them 
should surely have risen to protest against the manner in 
which the Government was behaving, and to draw tho 
obvious moral from the Tokkar butchery. Unfortunately 
this kind of speaking requires qualities which arc very rave 
on either side of the Ilouso of Commons at this moment. 
Tho modern debater appears to be a kind of safety match, 
and will only go off on his own box — the occasion w hich 
lms been carefully prepared and arranged for him by Id* 
lawful chiefs. It. is a commonplace that speaking has roused 
to have any influence on votes, and for this there are, no 
doubt, more reasons than ono. But one of those reasons 
is to be found in the cut and-dried character of the modern 
w great debate,” in its enormous length, in the frequency 
with which it is repeated. Such an occasion as that of 
Monday would have been a godsend to an orator, and it is 
not entirely impossible that an orator might have worked 
it into something very far from a godsend to the Govern- 
ment. But it did not appear that tho orator w r as forth- 
coming. This slackness of attack, though it certainly does 
not justify, goes some way to explain the shabby, shirking 
fashions of defence which have become habitual with tho pre- 
sent Ministry. Their own placemen and Caucusseers care 
very little whether they show 7 fight or not, and are quite as 
well satisfied with a silent retirement to the safe stronghold 
of the division lobby. Their opponents fail to take them on 
the raw places, and carry the traditional dhlness of defensive 
war into what should be tho lively and exciting business 
of attack. Meanwhile the interests of the country suffer 
by the constant evasions wliicb the mismanages of those 
interests are able and are not ashamed to execute. Fortu- 
nately in the present instance mutters have not been left in 
this unsatisfactory position. With new weapema furnished 
9 by the very papers on which Mr. Gladstone relied for 
, exculpation, the battle will be fought again next week, and, 
it may be trusted, fought out. 


THE BURDEN OF ACTUALITY. 

T HE time spoken of by Mr. Matthew Arnold, the 
prophet, when We shall all yawn in each other’s Rices 
and the whole air shall be filled with the roarings of 
journalistic young (and veteran) lions, seems to havo 
an'i^d. We are suffering from the burden of a prodigious 
dreary earnestness which is quite capable, unluckily, of 
occupying itself with the most trivial things. What, for 
exampfa can be more trivial than Mr. Barnum’s white 
, elephant 1 What ‘in the world does it matter to any 
\ . mortal whether white elephants are so called because they' 


are, slate coloured and have pink spot# 1 Who cares (except 
tho student of the comparative science of Religion) whether 
the Burmese worship white edepbapto oi* nett Yet these 
weighty topics ar d daily treated .with iireptoiuhable 
solemnity and dreariness by a cloud . of corresponaewis In 
the newspapers. Zoologists, showmen, Siamese ambassador, 
linguists, travellers, archieo legists, Buddhists, they are all hard 
ut it, every man widder and morq resolute tlian bis neighbour ■*. 
An authority on Puddl/iMo .writes complain tlmt 
Buddhists don't adore this particular Jumbo, whether ho 
is white or not,. The cultivated Buddhists shed bitter 
tears when they licar of the antics of Mr, Babvum's 
priests. 41 This joke they do not Understand, it hurts them 
44 very much.” As contending specialists in Buddhism 
have not yet made up their minds whether Buddhist* do 
or do not believe in a future life, there is probably some- 
thing to lie mid yet in favour of adoring tho elephant. 
That something will bo said with leaden ear no fitness, and so. 
tho 44 solemn loquacity ” of the agC lingers ou, till some 
new Mu m ho takes tho place of Jumbo. 

The consequence of our excessive devotion to solera tv 
inquiries and mature or even over-ripe consideration is 
expressed in the modem cry for u actuality . 1 " Ever since - 
Pi Eit he LeRoux proposed to write an article in the Revue 
dts Deux Mondtx, and ever since Bdloz replied that tbo 
subject “lacked actuality,” editors havo been determined 
to have actuality at any pi ice. Tho public, too, has 

clamorously demanded actuality. 

j As a result of this demand fov actuulity, it follows that 
tho only truly actual literature of tbo period is in the 
newspapers. They can project themselves, fb the modern, 
fishiou, into the news and the interests of the day after 
to-morrow. Thus it is thought desirable to have*"' articles 
on the Boat-race before the crews are made up; on tbo 
Twelfth before the birds are hatch? d ; on speeches before 
they are sjioken ; on events of every kind before they occur. 
Tho weak point of tin’s craze for actuality, this outrunning 
of the constable Time, is that the events thus feverishly 
anticipated may never occur, may never bo actual at all. 
However, the demand of the moment for an indulgence 'in 
paulu-post future excitement is satisfied, and there is some- 
th ing very actual in that. J 

Tlie newspapers, as we have said, are the prophets of 
actuality. They have naturally no time, space, dr indina^ 
tion, to waste cm literature, and art, and ihq leisurely essay 
in which our idle ancestors contemplated life and plucked 
tlie flower of humorous meditation. A liook may get a 
hasty half column while the appearance of the book is 
an “ actuality ” or an item of news. A picture gallery 
is actual till people have had time to see it, after which, 
it falls back into tho dust bin of forgetfulness. The 
iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth his poppy over 
every play after the first night, unless; perchance, a 
quarrel full of very pretty actuality can be got up on a 
charge of plagiarism or on a trifle of costume.. In this 
anxious chase after the actual, the British newspaper easily 
outstrips tho American journal. Tho daily papers in 
America, though not deficient in smartness and 44 sensational 
44 headings,” actually supply their readers with long and 
apparently “ thoughtful notices of books, music, pictures,, 
and plays. Things of that sort seem to retain thoir actuality 
much longer in America than in England. Here the actual, 
varies from moment to moment, and what is a matter for 
heavy platitudes to-day is neglected to-morrow,** 

The worst of t his state of things is that all literary orgaita 
and their oditors seem as athirst for actuality . as the even- 
ing newspapers themselves. The icsulL is that the roaring 
of the most majestic lions fills tlie larger monthly magazines. 
Instead of .being devoted to literature, art, fiction, and 
general entertainment, with a dash of lively politics, as m 
the old days of tho QtmrUrhi, the .Edinburgh, and Black 
vcQQih tho monthly magazines have become bulky collections 
of sigued and, if we may say 60, Stodgy leading ailicles on: 
topics thrilling with tho actual. It is difficult for any 
ono to read the more list* of contents- of the Fortnightly- 
Review for this month without feeling the need of some 
literary pick-me-up. First, Sir John Lubbock writes 
on Party Finance, an affair of figures. Then we have 
an engaging diatribe on the Anglo-French Alliance, which 
is followed by a treatise on Parliamentary Reform by Mr. 
Arthur Arnold. Nothing cm be more actual just now 
than Parliamentary Reform, and if Mr, Arthur Arnold 
bo not brimming over with actuality, why docs he come so 
qfUm and so wistfully before the public l Still bis reflections 
aro not calculated to increase tho gaiety of nations. Turkish 
Arabia is very much m evidence, so Mr, Trevor Plowden 
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cl looses thfa topic its “something craggy to break his i 
44 mitid ujHm,” to quoi o B\Rt»*. An article by Mr. O’Biukn j 
on Mr/ Goldwjx Smith is sure to have at least one j 
anidouely intonated render. Mr. LAD<>i:ciiKRK is one of the i 
Utftet actual men of our country, but his rofnarks on Whigs 1 
■attd Radicals may be regarded as a sort of concession to ! 
hlflfcan weakness. We cannot, all of uv, be always on the 
dovelof Mr. Ahjtu k Aunold and Parliamentary Reform. 
After another rtmeesdon to lovers of music, wo fall back 
‘into the abysmal depths of “Our Colonial Policy/ 1 only to; 
Mnk deeper and dee per ir.to tiro slough of actuality where] 
Mr. Jesse Coli.inos guides the trembling inquire!* through ' 
the gloomy yet nccc.^ary "topic <>f “Occupying Ownership/' 
The CoHUwfMrnni, meanwhile, cheers our drooping spirits 
and refreshes our fatigued eyes with the result of Mr. 
♦Slagu’s musing* on Parliament and India. 44 The Outlook 
41 in Egypt,” though actual enough, perhaps, the dny before, 
yesterday, has already ceased to be actual. This is another 
pi*oof of the iiiMnKcn nature of the policy which turns 
monthly magazines into specimens of the Higher (anti 
drier) journalism. The outlook in Egypt gets blacker 
every day, arid the writer who was an optimist in < lie \ 
middle of U-t numlh may bo a pessiuiisl in the beginning i 
of this. Tho CiyntwHpomry thru falls back and folds its j 
hands over the Irish Land Act, as if enough ink had not | 
been spilt over that business. The House of Peers next j 
occupies tho MUHJ of actuality, and out of all this uiu^s of j 
printed matter who. except the proud authors, will bo able 
to rend a page next month ? This kind of literature dies 
with its actuary, w hile old lihtekwoods and old Quart* rlies 
are capital reading even to-day, because they are full of 
humour, <and deal with matters of permanent and lively 
interest. The literature of act utility dies after a brief and not 
intoxicating span of burned existence. The Nhutmith 
Century is as actual and ponderous as its neighbours. The 
record of a 44 Walk to Coomasde ” may not lose its interest., 
and there is permanent stuff in w*hnt Cardinal Newman has 
to any about the 44 Inspiration of Scripture. But thou conic 
Kick topics ns u Tho flonse of Lords” — unfortunate House 
—on u Tho Universities and tin? Poor/* on 41 Cramming iii 
44 Elementary Schools” (by Lord Norton, too), on “ ITo- 
44 portiunal Representation," and tho Genesis of Zymotic 
Tjisoiuse, and Christian Agnosticism, whatever that may 
mean — something, perhaps, like Gnostic Buddhism. 

While tho topics of the day aro thrashed out by these 
heavy and thundering ilails, liow pleasant it is to turn to 
Mr. B USKIN talking in a manner wholly devoid of actuality, 
on a topic which is not actual at all. Mr. Ri skin' leaves 
this solid earth, with nil its newspapers, daily and monthly, 
find soars into cloud-land. He is at home with the winds 
and vapours that walk and weep and laugh through the 
comedy of AuiSrdiTiANEs. lie reminds us of wh.it tho : 
clouds were like that Homer beheld, when tho son of j 
Gbonits set them to hang motionless above the mountains. | 
And then Mr. Bi’skin discovers that our .sins have poisoned ' 
even the Upper air; that a plague-wind made of dead men's 
auuls sweeps over us, till all tho air is darkened and all the 
twilight and the sunset, soiled, and the grass is white, and the 
leaves shiver in auger and dread, and tho blessed sun him- 
self is more like a bad half-crown in a basin full of .soapy 
water than a fair, hot wench in flame coloured taffeta. Of 
course all this is not actual. Of course our .sins, which are 
very much what human .sins always have been and will be, 
do not uffcri/ilie atmosphere. T he Icelanders are not sinners 
bJlJjove all men, though their Aiuiale has changed to a barren 
wiiUer sinco Ginnau kiw tho fair fields of Litheud white 
unto harvest, lt^.s not m>, Mi. ltr skin does not think it is 
.so, his hearers do not bt lieve that it is so. But bow eagerly 
they listen ; how far more eagerly than they would laden 
to Mr. Jesse CV»i, linos on Occupying Ownership, or to 
Mr. SiiAC.u on Parliament and India, or to Mr. Aunimi 
Arnold on Mr. Airrnrn Arx^ld, or to any ono (except, 
perhaps, Mr. Rcskin hhnm-lf) on Air. Goldwin Smith. 
Tho roa.jon is that Mr, Risk in can se« with his eyes and 
speak with his tongue on a matter no muro actual than 
the aspects of the world, the light and uir, tin* hb.idow 
and sunshine and cloud. Tlu’so tilings are always with us, 
nftd therefore ar© r.ot actual at all, except when Science 
patronizes them through the spectroscope. But the human 
heart by which wo live docs not feed on actuality alone, but 
wants nourishment of a kind which an eminent and floral 
man of pcii nee calls 44 rmiianl.” Air. Rl'.sk;n can give tho 
radiance, and before il Mr. Arthur Arnold and Mr. Jesse 
Gottixos pale their actual but ineffectual fires. 


IMPORTATION* OF CATTLE filS&VSli • 

X TNTIL the Bill for further restricting the io»poctfttion 
J of cattle from’ count vies, in which the foot and month 
disease exists has been actually introduced in the Houae 
of Lords, it may be taken for granted that the Govern * 
mont has, at least partly, conceded tho principle contended 
for by Mr. Cu.vruN. Hie concession has boon made at 
the eleventh hour, and in an undignitiod^fta. It fa 
now more than six months since a ijir\p*my of the 
House of Commons condemned the existing system* When 
Mr, Chaplin's motion was carried it was opposed by . 
Ministerial speakers, and the vote of tho House was 
practically ignored by the Cabinet. Nothing was sold 
during tin? recess to show that Government had any in- 
tention of dealing with tho question. It had no place in 
the Queen's Speech, though the defence of agricultural 
industry is, in the opinion of everybody except a little knot 
of fad mongers, incomparably more important than the 
Municipality Bill to which a great part of tlio Session 
is to be devoted. The Ministry has, however, at hurt 
recognized tbo fact that something must be done, or at 
least promised, if an important body of voters is not to 
l)o permanently alienated, llow far what it is proposed 
to do will satisfy Mr. Chaplin, it is as yet impossible to say. 
Tho Ministry has promised to do something effectual, and 
if Air. IIenevoe is right, they are honest gentlemen, and 
will keep their word. Tim terms of their undertaking 
arc, however, studiously vague. Tho powers of tho 
Privy Pound l are to be extended, and that is all. In a 
question of this kind the spirit in which tho Ministry 
will act is of far more importance than the terms of the 
measure they arc going to bring in. It is at least probable 
that the Cabinet is by no means prepared to go as lav uA 
will satisfy the agricultural interest. Mr. Chaplin will 
accept nothing short of an almost complete prohibition of the 
importation of foreign cattle. Such a drastic policy, though 
there is much to be said in its favour us a measure of 
reasonable protection for cattle-farmers, would undoubt tally 
arouse serious opposition among largo todies of voters whom 
tho Government cannot afford to offend; and wo must be 
prepared to see the Bill declared wholly insufficient when it 
is at last drafted. For tho present, however, discussion is 
useless. Tho Ministry having announced its intention of 
doing something, the fanners’ friends can only wait to see 
what it is to be. Air. Chaplin will probably find that ho 
must make u compromise of some sort. 

The question on Thursday night was, not what will the 
Government do, but when will it do it? The tardy Minis- 
terial promise was not calculated to satisfy tho Opposition. 
It had a disagreeable resemblance to the impecunious debtor^ 
eager undertaking to pay something some day soon in order 
to avoid being dunned for the moment. The assurance 
usually fails to .sitiijy the impatient tradesman. When 
Mr. Chaplin tried, however, to bring the Cabinet to book, 
ho learnt, probably with no groat surprise, that a coalition 
majority js one of the least trustworthy of all support#. 
Nothing could be vaguer than Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
mises, or more audacious than his excuses For their 
vagueness*. Ho could not bo got to say when tho Bill 
would be dealt with in tho House of Commons, and his 
sense of the fitness of tliiugs was shocked at-lAe.mero idea 
of giving precedence to a measure not named in 
Hpcooh over others which had enjoyed that honour. 
To a House which 1ms had loss than a year to forget tho 
story of tho r»JtADi«vrmi Relief Rill, this came witlim & 
raousur.ible, distance, ufbeinir iu*pertinent. But, little ite tho 
Giibiuet have promLod, they have contrived to satisfy many 
of Mr. Chaplin's supporters for tho time lieing at least. The 
I.iherul country members who voted for him lust Session, and 
would doubtless do soagjiin under similar circumstances, were 
not unnaturally glad to^ind some menus of reconciling their 
duty to their constituent with their loyalty to their party. 
The attitude of these \ 2 cntlemen was well defined by 
Mr. f I eni:a<;e in tho devoid confession of faith referred t \ 
above. Hr rejected tho lukicndinent intended to bind tho 
Cabinet down jus a party measure, and aw ihSulfc to 
44 statesmen who were also gentlemen,” and who u would 
44 fulfil tho promises which they had mhido/'’ If broken 
promises arc to deprive the Cabinet of the right to be ctykled 
gmfi lemon, which of that honourable body can consider 
himself safe ? To bp sure there is a degree pf pressure by 
adverse cite innsU rue* which affords the most honourable' 
man a fair excuse for haling to keep his word, If, there* 
foie, at some future period in a Session which fa yet* but 
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. four days; old, fuad h$» alrOAdy smx the Tw&ginhing <>f 
. eollapma andaitifusioib the Bill for extending th© powers 

• of tWPirity Council h m to go th© way of m tfu any Bttk 
the excuse will be ready, ahd the promise will reinnin on 

. record id show the good intetftSon. So Vrill 4 * the statea- 
“ men who are also gentlemen v avoid the unpleasant 
task of trying to do something for the formers with- 
out oflfen£'ug Biraingbtim, and yet preserve their 
' oharaeterl®^ least in the opinion of supporters so trusty 
as Mr. irSwEAftK. Tlie defeat of Mr. CnAruN’s amend- 
ment was inevitable. A Ministry which has any majority 
at all lms only to make a promise, and it can rely on being 
trusted for a time, at any rate in countries which have 
advanced far enough in Parliamentary practice to under- 
stand the necessity of discipline. Meanwhile Mr. Chaplin 
may bo fairly content. Whether the Bill is properly pushed 
or not, it must assuredly bo drafted; ami it will be no 

• small addition to the already considerable difficulties of the 
Cabinet that it must bo so drawn up as to sitisfy the 
country members among their bupportevs, and yet not 
offend the Radicals of the towns. If the Ministry contrives 
to sit upon those two stools, it will almost have proved its 
capacity to settle the h flairs of Egypt. It has already 
seriously damaged its character by postponing the attempt 
to protect the greatest of English industries to more party 
measures. 


SOCIALISM IX VIENNA. 

M ORE than a quarter of a century lias passed since the 
mob of Vienna stormed the Ministry of War, dragged 
the unhappy Minister Latouk from Lis hiding-place, and, 
after barbarously murdering him, hung up his corpse on a 
lamp- post. The events of the years 1848 and 1849 showed 
that in no capital of Europe, not even with the exception of 
Paris, were the forces of anarchy stronger or more active. 
There was a fierceness and audacity in the Viennese rabble 
which was wanting in the more civilized populace of Berlin 
or Dresden. The eu]»erior education and, perhaps, the more 
stolid temperament of the North Germana gave a somewhat 
different character to the revolutionary inovomenU which took 
place at tho same period among them. E veil the purely Social- 
istic party in tb o German E m pir© now roli t s on arg uinent ra tho- 
rium on force; and tho higher education of the German 
♦Socialist enables him to master books on tho subjects at 
issue which a Parisian anarchist would not luive the 
patience to read or the training to understand . But to tho 
Viennese, as to tho Parisian revolutionist, force is not only 
tlie best, hut tho only remedy. Since the time when 
Jku.achuc‘31 und Winmscji-Giutz put an end to the short- 
lived dominion of the Viennese mob, force, however, has 
been on the side of the Government. But in Vienna, as in 
Paris, the snake 1 ms been scotched but not killed. By 
meetings, when thoy are permitted, and by murders when 
they are not, the atuu-chical party keeps the Government 
alive to the fact of its existence. And within the last 
few weeks it appears to have shown so much activity that it 
has become necessary to suspend in Vienna the laws which 
guarantee personal freedom to all Austrian subjects. 

A large number of arrests have already been mado, and 
the, prompt action of tho Government will probably have 
the effect of checking, for the moment, the efforts of the 
anarchists. Tb© Government claims to have in its posses- 
sion information which it is at present unable to publish, 
but which justifies it in resorting to exceptional measures. 
This information is said to point to a conspiracy of a inoro 
dangerous character than any which has hitherto boon dis- 
covered. The measures proposed for the defence of public 
order wore on Tuesday Inst brought before the Reich srath, | 
and passed their first reading. It is obvious that in cases of 
this Und, when a Government is tracking out a dangerous 
conspiracy, it cannot prudently tell all it knows. It may 
have more (hair ample information on which to act ; but a 
men hint m to the sources from which its informa- 
tion is derived may be sufficient to give the alarm, and 
enable all the leading conspirators to effect thoir 
escape. The most common way in which such plots are 
detected is by the treason of some of those implicated in 
thorn y and the longer the informers retain the confidence 
of- their companions, th© better for the Government. The 
Demoomtie Opposition in tho Reichsratli has, however, 
attacked, the Government, for its reticence, and demanded 
fuller explanations! but the Government carried the day. 
A Committee of twenty-four members, all of whom ure 


pledged to has boon a^ointpd,' before whom Couht 

Ta ArrE -will lay the evidence oh which hoaud hie colleagues 
have efctetL In tho courso of a Jew ctyys the mult of 
their deUbernitiQns may be looked for, and if, as is to bo 
hoped, tho Government succeeds in laying hands on tlm 
ringleaders of the conspiracy, a trial hardly inferior m 
interest to that which followed the riiouux Park murders 
may be looked for. « • 

It is not, however, by reprtwi vo measures only that the 
Austrian Government proposes to deal with the present 
crisis. Necessary as these are, they do not remove t}io 
causes of the evils from whicli the working classes in 
Vienna, as in many other cities on the Continent, are now 
suffering. The Government and tho Opposition alike agree 
tlrni legislation for tins benefit of the poor is necessary. Eor 
many years th© Englidi Factory Acts have been quoted 
abroad Inith by Socialists mid by their opponents as examples 
of wluit tho. State may legit iiintcly do for those among tho poor 
■who are unable to hike proper rare of their own interests. Jt 
is not, however, surprising that, when once it is recognized 
| that the State has duties of n moro or loss paternal nature 
towards its poorer and more helpless members, those duties 
should ho construed in the widest sens© in these countries 
where the State, and not: the effort of individuals, has been 
looked to as the source of all improvement. There is thus 
a marked difference between legislation on behalf of th© 
poor in England and on tho Continent. Tho initiative in 
such legislation belongs to this country ; but-, when first 
proposed in our times in England, it ran fpunter to th© 
theories and prejudices of many evert of those who had th© 
interests of the working eludes sincerely at heart. Tb© general 
principle that tlie labour market, like ©very other market, 
is best left to regain to itself had been treated in England as 
u law which admitted of no exceptions. Th© party, then 
rapidly gaining the ascendent, which believed in free trad© 
in Jill oilier things believed also in fro© trad© in labour. 
There was, nevertheless*, this consideration to be taken into 
account. Tho employer of labour ie nearly always abl© to 
take cur© of himself; a largo number of those whom he 
employs arc able to take wire of themselves ; but there still 
remains a considerable number of the latter whose sex and ago 
put them at the men-y, on the on© hand, of tlios© who wish 
to employ them, aud, on the other, of th© husbands ot 
father- who wish them to add to the family earning*. Th© 
unregulated employment, therefore, of such labour is not 
free trad© at ail in the true sens© of th© word ; and th© laws 
w hich now regulate th© employment of such labour only ex- 
press what the individuals themselves, if they had a fair 
chance, w ould naturally bargain for on their own account. 
It. is only lately that ideas have bourn© current in England 
t.h© drift of which is to extend the protection of the State 
to people who are perfectly well abl© to protect themselves. 
But in countries where obedience to th© State is hereditary 
and natural, and self-government now and strange, tho first 
instinct of the people when times ar© had is to distrust 
their own powers und to look for help to the Government. 
In Franc©, in Germany, and in Austria the State counts 
for more, and the individual for less, than in England ; and 
in all three countries the State has assumed, or is asked to 
assume, functions with regard to the working classes which, 
at least at present, have nevqr be.‘U seriously contemplated 
in England. 

Prince Bismarck's scheme of $t.ato Socialism is combated 
in Germany by i hut school of politicians which baa most in- 
common with orthodox ©eotioinisls in England. Perhaps it 
is for this reason chat tho scheme has been too hastily con- 
demned in the English press. A measure which would b© 
both needless and impracticable her© may possibly bo ad- 
vantageous in a country where tho State requires s*o much 
more from the individual, and where th© individual looks 
so much more to tho State. What measures the Austrian 
Government will propose with a view to improve the con- 
dition of the poor we have^yet to learn; hut it is by no 
means improbable that they will have points in common 
with those of Prince Bismarck. Meanwhile the Demo- 
cratic party in the Austrian Kcielusratb has made a pro- 
posal which has a similar object in view, tlwugh th© 
means by which it is to be obtained are somewhat diffe- 
rent. According to t he plan proposed by Ilerr Schonerkr, 
a Democratic vnctnlxir of tlie Jtciclisrath, aud supported by 
th© more moderate section of the Loft, a sum of ten million 
florins is to be added to tho next Budget nnd devoted 
to th© support of labourers who ar© sick or past work. 
It is obvious Mmt this proposal, if earned into effect, 
would act simply as a temporary palliative, ami would 
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ously proj»osed mi* I discussed in the Ueichsrath in proof 
fe the distress wlm-h it aims at relieving must bo acute 


ia the! long run tend to pauperize ami degrade the re- 
cipiertt# of public charity. A scheme for bettoring the 
eoa&tum of the poor, according to wliich the poor them- 
selves exercise no thrift or self-denial, but merely 
passively take what comes out of other people's pockets, 
must of course break down cm trial. But that it should 1)0 
aerioi 
that . . 

and widespread. The Austrian Government has thus one 
more difficulty added to tho many which beset it already. 
Nor is the Social U(de movement confined to the capital. 
The troubles and distm banco* last autumn in Croatia were 
in no small part duo to the spread of Socialistic ideas among 
the peasantry, though other causes also contributed to 
produce discontent., There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that tho present »S.n iahstio movement in Austria will have 
better fortune th:u» any that have preceded it. The Govern - 
rnent is stiong, is on the alert, and is on the track of its 
enemies. Of tluu.e some are already in prison, and some 
have fled. But it U evident that in Austria, as elsewhere, 
the influence of H, nihilistic ideas cannot bo permanently de- 
stroyed, except by a permanent improvement in tho con- 
dition of the mofoi of the people. 


THK SUEZ CANAL. 

f THIE ma.ss.irro between Trinkitat and Tokkar, and the 
JL P.irhaitentarv incidents thereto appertaining, huvo 
naturally occupied the ,*i tent ion of tho public to the ox- 
elusion of other aspects of the Egyptian question during 
the present week. This is not merely natural, it is un- 
avoidable. Tin* more glaring instances of mismanagement 
necessarily obsc.uie tho lew»r. Gonsequmitly the publica- 
tion of Lovd Granville's lei (or to the Ihitish Suez Canal 
"Directors has passed wi*h comparatively little comment. 
Yet it is a matter ef very consideraM ‘ importance — of 
importance by no means limited to the actual and im- 
mediate subject. How cloudy the Suez Canal touches 
England, both coumi M-elally and politically, need not be 
said. But it is sometimes forgotten — it is indeed the ob- 
ject of - a whole party to tuns© it to hs forgotten — that 
Egypt is not impoitair. because of the Suez Canal, but the 
Suez Caual is important because, of Egypt. Tho ono is ail 
accidental, and, it may be. temporary, fash inn of utilizing the 
highway to the East, the key of thr«r*. continents ; tho other 
irt the highway and tho key. AY ‘eighty, therefore, as is the 
question of maintaining and making the best rf tho control 
over the Canal which tie* iso policy of the late Govern 
went gay© to England, 'ilm question of maintaining and 
making tho best of tho kold on Egypt itself which the bounty 
of fortune has given [ •% the present reluctant and unthankful 
Ministers is weightier Mil I . Tho altitude of tho Government 
toward* the Caned is juh in deal ly a matter of interest ; it is 
a matter of gr outer interest insomuch its it indicates their 
attitude -towards the windfall which they have hitherto 
abused, apnarontly throegh sheer tear of using it. 

Practically speaking, 'ho Government have accepted the 
agreement between M. de Lexers and the Steamship 
Owners’ Association cn and have thus given the former 
somctlung like the “six lines’ 1 ha wished for. Lord 
Granville indeed makes tho very proper but somewhat 
toiyMl suggestion that England should appoint some liau- 
*tf£al men on the Commission for recommending improve- 
ments in the means of transit ; and bo is of opinion that 
the present official Directors should be added to the London 
Consultative Committee. It is not quite dear whether 
this hints at a further ir.rroa-e of the total proportion of 
English Directors. If it does, so far so good ; though it is 
not easy to say that the nor vices to commerce or to Eng- 
land of the present official Directors have hitherto been of 
such a distinguished kind that either commerce or England 
need greatly care whether thc^* ore on the Committee or 
not. But the suggested alterations are really trivial ; and 
thus it may be repeated that Lord Granville has prac- 
tically endorsed the agreement as it stood. Certainly it is, 
as was pointed out at r.he time of its conclusion, an in- 
finitely better agreement than that which ho and his 
colleagues projected. But that it is not wholly satis- 
factory, even fiom the point of viow of commerce, the 
grave objections which Mr. Magntac brought against it 
the other day sufficiently show. It is certain that tho 
administration of the Canal by M. db Lessees and his 
nominees in times past has by no means been such as to in 


spire any extiwordinary confidence in the administration of 
the Canal by M. ns Lbsbrps and his nominees in future. 
It is certain that, although the projected alterations limit 
and temper his autocracy, they by no meant pat aft end to 
it. It is certain, further* that the failure of the Canal 
Company to provide the accommodation which they origin- 
ally undertook to provide, if it does not go to the fufll extent 
of vi tinting their title altogether, at least supplies a reason 
for enlarging end continuing that title only xery great 
caution. And, lastly, there arc some pointer very inter- 
esting indeed to commerce and quite untouched in the 
agreement. How the money for the improvements to 
be raised ? How is the permission, if required, for the 
execution of those improvements to bo granted, and by 
whom, and on wluit terms? What is to be the status 
of the furnishers of tho new- capital, and how are those 
furnishers to be selected? These, we say, are questions 
very interesting to commerce merely as such, and they are 
as yet by no moans answered. Perhaps the approaching 
meeting of the Canal shareholders (except the largest) in 
Pari.-t may give some hints upon them ; but this perhaps ta 
merely a perhaps. So also the expounding of tho last 
paragraph of Lord Granville’s letter gives occasion for a 
good many more perhapscs. Lord Granville remembers 
(it is well that lie at last does so) that Her Majesty's 
Government “ jk)SS£v»s as shareholders a very largo in- 

forest in the undertaking.” This might bo thought to be 
a useful reminder to M.de Lemseps, but the hopes which it 
awakens are dashed by the subsequent remark that tho 
agreement. “ puts an end to tho differences which liavo 
arisen.” Now there is one difference which has arisen to 
which the agreement notoriously does not put an end, atul 
it is the most important of nil. Englishmen, shipowners 
and non-shipowners, are profoundly dissatisfied with tho 
present- absurd arrangement, whereby their own millions' 
worth of shares give thorn no more direct influence in tho 
concern than any Parisian shopkeeper’s thousands’ worth. 
Moreover, though the question of monopoly is hung up 
by the agreement, it Is most assuredly not put an cud to. 
Now these are exactly the two most important differences 
in the whole affair. 

It would therefore appear that in civil as in military 
niatte;*s Urn Majesty’s Government had, up to the middle 
of lust month, at any rate, which is the data of Lord 
Granville's letter, learnt nothing uud forgotten everything. 
And as in such alfiiirs there is hardly any possibility of a 
inasrsarie at the Wells of Teb coming to rouse them, there 
is no knowing how long they may be able to continue in tho 
s i me com so. The authors of tho most restless, meddling, 
and mi.schiovnus domestic legi detion that any Government 
has attrmptod in England persevere, as regards foreign 
affairs, in obeying the. maxim “(Ain’t you let it alone,” 
I hereby exactly reversing tbo conduct which political 
wisdom dictates. M. dr Ljks.sk rs’s monopoly and M. dk 
J lEssiirs’s ingfiii-ms by-laws for neutralizing tho power 
of capitalist, Khan-holders are to he lot alone, notwith- 
standing the obvious seeds of future trouble which lio 
iri them and notwithstanding tho fresh experience of tho 
immediate past. Lord Granville at his desk, like Mr. 
Gladstone in Parliament, speaks innocently of share- 
holders, ■ of ilie customers of tho Company, and so forth, 
oxaetly as if the bombardment of Alexandria, and tho battle 
of Tel-el Kebir, and the English occupation, and the 
peremptory order to Egypt to abandon vast tracts of ter- 
ritory were all dreams. England is a shareholder and 
ii customer — that is all; just as when Baker Pasha's 
wretched policemen were hustled to thoir death, England 
was a looker on and tin adviser merely. It is true that this 
List illustration was not complete when Lord Granville 
wrote his letter ; but the jaunty carelessness with which ho 
treated it on Tuesday night shows that he has learnt nothing 
since that time. Now no good ever came in this world of 
refusing to acknowledge facts, and no good ever, will oomo 
•f it, M. de Less kps's Emporium in imperio may at any 
moment produce the gravest inconvenience while England is 
sovereign (as, despite Mr. Gladstone and Lord Qranvxllb, 
sho is sovereign) in Egypt. When, if evor, England is unwise 
enough to renounce this virtual, if not titular, sovereignty, 
then M. de Lesskjps'b imperium in imperio will produce 
graver inconveniences still. It ia not at the monrienC^hen 
tho second navul Power in the world is resuming projects 
of naval and colonial aggrandizement and aggression that 
the most important naval communication on the globe can 
be left under the sway of a Frenchman. This is the plain 
truth, and it Is simply silly to mince the matte* about it* 
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By living M. m Xuwtofa anomalous position practically 
untouched (and, an for aa political matters go, the agreement 
so leaves it) the Government prepares for itself and its suc- 
cessors a thorn in the side as long as England is in Egypt, 
and something much worse than a thorn if England goes out 
of Egypt, sjflhas been repeatedly shown, there is no slight, 
ing of thfctpSi commercial interests involved in thus hand- 
ling the matter from the point of view of politics first. 
For, if thh Suez Canal is made politically safe, all commercial 
advantages are safeguarded by one aniJ the same operation ; 
whereas the merely commercial advantages depend entirely 
on the political, which in their turn they do nothing to 
secure. Both cun bo made safe by a very simple plan, which 
has been again and again explained. The creation for the 
purposes of the projected enlargement of new capital, to 
be held exclusively by the British Government in addition 
to the actual English shares, and the assignment of propor- 
tionate voting powers to the representatives of the British 
Government, would secure the whole matter, without wrong 
or umbrage to anyone. No other plan will, in the long run, 
prevent friction, cither commercial or political, and no other 
will secure what England may in justice, and must in 
reason, demand. 


encouraged. Iron is an excellent metal, but it may be 
bought too dearly, and when the price asked for it is the 
destruction of one of the finest of the Lake valleys, it certainly 
would be bought too d«u-ly . If a coal-bed Were discovered 
under Westminster Abbey, and the only way of working it 
were to open a shaft in tho nave, thb majority of English- 
men would choose to go without that particular addition 
to their coal supply. Great Gable is in its way as 
valuable a possession as Westminster Abbey, and the 
fact that we owe it to nature* instead of to art is no 
reason for treating it with tew consideration. Nor is there, 
bo far an appears, any great reason to believe that the 
Ennerdale mines would repay working for more than a few 
years. The destruction of the valley might put a little 
money into tho pockets of a few local landowners ; but it 
would not appreciably cheapen the metal. We do not lay 
much stress upon this consideration, because, however rich 
the mines might be, it would be equally improper to give 
them any encouragement that can possibly be withheld. 
But it may, perhaps, influence a member here and there 
whose bend would lie turned by tho prospect of ft largo out- 
put and large profits; and for tliia reason it is worth white 
to mention it. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF VANDALISM. 

I F JUouert Bruce were again alive and in difficulties, ho 
would have no need to go to tho spider for encourage- 
ment. All that cun be taught in the way of perseverance I 
would be supplied him by a It lil way Company which has: 
an eye on some bit of yet unspoiled scenery. Patience, 
determination, indifference to obstacles, unbroken courage 1 
under defeat --ail the qualities, in fact, tliat go to make up 
the hen) — are exhibited on this confined stage. When a 
Kill way Bill lias been brought, in, exposed, and re- 1 
jroted, tho unthinking bystander supposes that it is . 
done with, and throws up his hat accordingly. K illy j 
it is only postponed to another opportunity. Tho C >m- I 
pany hope that by that time its true character will hu\e ' 
been forgotten, or that tho member who led tho op|>o- ! 
si lion will lie dead, or that in some wnv or other thoro that j 
have resisted its passing once will not resist it a second lime. ! 
At the earliest moment the necessary papers are deposited 
and tho necessary notices given : and, before tho Session is 
many days old, tho victory of tho pievious year has gone 
for nothing, and the battle has to bo fought over again. 
At tho end of last Hummer all reasonable people were con- 
gratulating themselves upon the rewno of tho Lake 
District from the hand of tho railway spoiler. The 
Borrowdale Bill had been rejected, and tho Ennerdale Bill 
had been dropped, owing to the decision of a Select Com- 
mittee; and it hardly seemed credible that when February 
name round cither of them would again come to tho front. 
Those who thus thought grievously underrated the 
zeal that is evoked by the prospect of flouting a 
new Company. The Eunevdule Railway Bill is as lively as 
though its predecessor had never been upset. Rightly or 
wrongly, its promoters are of opinion tlmt they can now 
convince Parliament that tho line will do good to many 
and injure no one. It is hard on the defenders of tho Lalco 
scenery that they should have to remain constantly on tho 
watch. But for the present this seeins*to bo the only con- 
dition on which tho most chmwrt eristic and beautiful 
scenery in England can bo preserved from destruction. 
There may come a time when Parliament will spook its mind 
so unmistakably and unreservedly as to convince even pro- 
spective railway directors that they are only throwing away 
their money in useless efforts. But until this is done there is 
always a chance that persistence may at length meet with 
its reword. For tho moment, therefore, it is necessary to 
forgot that an Ennerdivlo Railway Bill came to nothing in 
i8f 3, and to fight ns stoutly as last year to ensure that it 
Khali cbtae to nothing in 1884. 

The arguments for and against the Bill have in no way 
changed, their character. Tho promoters, as before, appear 
tho character of men of business who want to open 
up a now industry, and now in that of philanthropists 
ottkiouB to bring one of the loveliest portions pf England 
within reach of a larger mini her of visitors. , Neither con- 
tention will really hold water. Even if tho* mines which it 
i* desired to open in Ennerdale proved much nutre pro- 
ductive than see ms at all likely, it would still be true that 
Ennerdale is not tho place in which paining ought to.be 


Tho argument derived from the supposed conve- 
nience of tourists is quite as worthless as that derived 
from tho supposed development of mining industry. 
What is it that a visitor goes to Ennerdale to eiyoy 1 
Not merely a pretty view from tho windows of a Jail* 
way carriage — that am bo had in abundance on the 
railways already existing in the district. Not merely tho 
pleasure of leaving Manchester or Leeds behind, and tasting 
tho clear mountain air of Cumberland- -thoro are already 
routes without number on which this pleasure may bo ex- 
perivneed to tho full. The merit of the finer Lake scenery 
lies iu its remoteness and difficulty of access. Tho “tripper” 
is amply provided lor already. All that, ho really cares to 
see is brought well within his reach. No doubt if a rail- 
way were carried up Ennerdale he would bo able to add 
one inoro valley to the list already brought within tho com- 
pass of a tourist ticket. But ho will gain nothing by 
doing this. The pleasure he will derive from going along 
the Ennerdale railway will be identical with that which 
ho derives from going along tho existing railways in 
tho neigh bourhood. On tho other hand, tho pleasure of 
which those who already know and love Ennerdale will 
bo deprived is 0110 which cannot be replaced. The soli- 
tude that belongs to tho head of a mountain valley which 
1ms been left in its original wildness is something dis- 
tinct and characteristic. Can thero bo any interference 
with human enjoyment more gratuitous than the destruc- 
tion of n charm which has no tellow in order to multiply 
others which are already to he had for tho asking 1 

The rejection of tho Eunerdalo Railway Bill will probably 
be tantamount to the preservation of tho valley in its pre- 
sent condition. Cheap transport is tho one thing that 
can ltioko mining pay there, and cheap transjwt is not 
to he had without the use of rteam. Accidentally, there- 
fore, all that the lovers of Ennerdale can desire seems likely 
to bo secured if tho House of Commons will but do its duty 
and refuse to road the Bill a second time. But, when 
this end lias boon gained — aryj wo will not suppose that 
tho House will shrink from confirming tho resolution, 
at which tho Committee of last; year arrived — there will 
still bo something for *the defenders of the Lakes to 
struggle tbr. &> long ns the law remains in its present 
state, wo c.m never bo sure that the work of many Sessions 
will not bo undone *by the negligence of one. What is 
wanted is an Act of Parliament which, without interfering 
with private rights as they now exist, shall prevent thorn 
; from being pushed to an extreme which would conflict 
directly with the public intrust. In this respect the Bill 
for the protection of the Malvern Hills, of which wo spoke 
tho other day, might supply a convenient model. 

One further remark may' W' usefully A year or 

| so hick one of the opponents of tho Brahhwaite and 
! Buttorinero Railway wrote that, he would rather see a 
railway through Hyde Bark than through BoiTowdah?. 
Borrowdale lias for tho time been saved ; but how about 
Jlydo Park ? If it wero only to prevent tho establishment 
of a most dangerous precedent, tho Parka Railway deserves 
to be most strenuously opposed. 
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FRANCE. 

T HE debate in tin* French Chamber on tlio state of tho 
- working i*1ms ^ in Pam and tlio provinces ended in a 
foahlcm Which is. highly characteristic of that remarkable 
legislative body- M. Lanolois made a motion, and various 
members made speeches calling upon tho (government to 
do something iieivic in the tvni.se of tho poor. M. Ferry 
and his colleague* proved to demonstration that nothing 
but mischief < ouM como'of any interference by tho iState 
with tlm walking of economic laws. After n discussion 
prolonged over eight <!a\s\ the deputies decided by a largo 
majority that M. Ferry was perfectly right* They ac- 
cepted the motion, v.hich was in the most explicit terms 
a vote of confidence in the Ministry. It would seem to 
follow, as a natural consequence, that hero was on end 
of the whole matter. Tho deputies, however, that is 
to say, a majority of them, thought otherwise. Having 
safeguarded the nation against n sudden increase of 
the -Budget, and Laving given 1 hi** middle class a proof 
that they were no! di.-pos%d to play with Soria! ism, they 
felt i*t liheriy to .-.how :\ kindly consideration for tho 
troubles of the workmen. They therefore proceeded to 
follow up t hi ir vote of (ontiL-nce in M. Frmnr by another 
of a vvhollv t on tin diet ory character. A motion of M. 
HlCmf.N'C’;m;'k for tins appointment of u Committee to in- 
quire into the stale of the p.>or was carried by a small 
majority. Tld 1 Rimi, 1 : Minister pointed out that tho Com- 
mittee could dricovi r nothing th.it was nut already perfectly 
well known, and that the Chamber L. id quite. enough to do w itli- 
out making an inrpihy into things in general. A litl le re (lec- 
tion, if the deputies had thought it worth while t-u roll cot, 
would have shown them that they hud already voted any 
further iuqniiy useless. But some among the Jiuruerouo 
rubdiyisious of 1 1 Republican majority whicli felt, that 
they had done. m.,ogh to prov.v their senre now appa- 
rently eoiujidfciid themselves at liltcrty to show' a little 
safe generosity, 'flic plcnsuic of reminding M. IV.imjy 
that, after all. they are the masters doubtless counts for 
something. Accordingly, when M. ('j.t.UEScEAu’.i motion 
was put. to the vote, a nudoritv was found to agree (hut I 
a CouimiUoe should sil to inquire whether a remedy | 
could not bo found for a state of things which had ju^t : 
been declared Ixyund all cure bv anv action on the pu t j 
of tho Government. I 


Tho Republican deputies who left M. Ferry so suddenly 
in tho lurch uto probabl) of opinion that a Co uinitlee of 
inquiry is a tiling of no particular importance, and voted 
for it simply because they wished to show their constituents 
Of the . WOlldlig daH5e,s that the elect of the people are not 
unmindful of tho internet s of the poor. These gentlemen 


may plausibly aigue that the decisions of a Committee of 
inquiry bind nobody to anything. It eon go on inquiring 
for ever, and listening to the rambling talk of witnes. es, 
without coming to any decision. Kven if il doe.-, make its 
mind up to propose something diuigeruus, it will still be in 
tho power of the Chamber to i eject its suggestions. The 
Republican deputies who voted for it. in company with a 
curious rnixtia c of Radicals and reactionaries, can always 


! 


vote against their own Committee as easily as they voted j 
agaiust the Ministry. In the meantime they w ill Lave the j 
credit of having shown an ^tightened sympathy with the 
‘TAcjuvcIIos couches.’ 1 It is only h) supposing that the 
semi-Ministerial deputies who gave tho victory to the Oppo- 
sition acted on some such cakulation as this that it is 
possible to account for their allium e with the enemies of the 
Republic and tho more dangerous enemies of all social 
order. This is exactly the kind of smartness which has at 
all times seemed admirable to most sections of the Fionrh 
Chamber. They are always icady to vote for any thing 
likely to please the workmen of Pari*, provided that it will 
also embarrass a Ministry not foftued by themselves, even at 
the risk of do magi ng tlieir own cause by violating their 
avowed principle.'. The fact that tho manoeuvre is almost 
uniformly a failure never seems to diminish a Frenchman’s 
fkith in its wisdom. It is beyond doubt that in tho present r ase 
it may have the most serious < onsequencOH. It is r»o siual I mis- 
fortune tlmt tho Chamber is unable to rid itself of its ohl 
weakness for treating a Ministry as if it was a species of 
Skittle to be set up and knocked down at tlio caprice of the 
deputies. ,Thc patience of M. Ferry and his colleagues is 
not a little wonderful; but it is quite in keeping with 
French Parliamentary practice. Tho Ohamlxm votetj 
directly against him on a matter of the first importance, 


and lm lms not resigned. The previous vote ih his 
was considered a fair set-off to the second n$iinp t him, tmd 
nobody has been honestly surprised that lie has chosen to 
ignore the fact that his majority cannot be trusted. It is 
bard to understand how any sincere Republican, who is npfc 
a Radical— and there were several in M. Ch^MgydgAU*s 
majority— can fail to see that caprice of tWffltund must 
keep the Republic weak. Tho Royalist and Bonapartiafc 
parties are .so feeble for the present that there ifl perhaps no 
great risk in giving them another chance of saying that no 
Republican Ministry can possess# the stability needed to 
govern France. It is, liowev er, tho height of tolly to en- 
courage the Radicals, who have ruiuod every attempt to 
establish the Republic. That they are greatly encouraged 
by the defeat of M. Ferry admits of no question. The 
deputies may Hatter themselves that tho vote for a Com- 
mittee binds them to nothing, and is only a cheap way of 
showing their philanthropy ; but in tho opinion of tho 
Uadieal.s it is a recognition by the Chamber of their 
favourite doctrine that tho (State is hound to find work and 
wages for tho workman who is left in difficulties by tike 
fluctuations of trade. If the Committee ends by re- 
affirming tlic Chambers approval of M. Ferry’s attitude, 
which is doubtless what many of those who voted for it 
hope, the extreme parties will only l»e angered by what 
they will consider as a deception. If it, or even a con* 
siderublc put of it, makes any suggestion of a definite 
and dangerous kind, which is highly probable, the Re- 
public will have at once to deal with tlio Socialists 
of various kinds, who are by much its most formidable 
enemies. Tho conduct of the section of Republicans who 
have in Hided this chock on M. Ferry ran, at least, 
scarcely fail to strengthen tlio hands of tho politician# 
who wish to see tlio electoral system modified so as to 
make it possible for a Minister to secure a steady majority. 
A mechanical majority is, no doubt, a very bud thing; but 
it is better than a temporary coalition of little cliques which 
is liable to fall to pieces at any moment., 

So many years have passed, and so many things have 
hajjpened, since INI. Rouikr held office, that his death cannot 
be considered as n political event. The Government which 
he served has Ircen decisively condemned. It ended in :t 
shameful disaster which France is not likely to forget, and 
the statesmen of the Empire were necessarily buried 
in the ruin of their cause. Foreigners have no reason to 
recognize tho distinction which the victorious Republicans 
and the lto\ ft lists are wont to draw between the Government 
of Navolf.on I IT. and the country. The Second Empire 
represented the nation as faithfully us any Government 
which has existed since the full of the old Monarchy. It 
served the narrow ideas of the shopkeeper and peasant 
classes, and was steadily supported by them. Its Chauvin- 
ism and tho vein of maudlin sentimentality which it partly 
owed to the personal character of tho Emperor were 
thoroughly French. But, though it was in many ways an 
ignoble form of government, it lmd some administrative 
virtues which its successor has certainly not surpassed. It 
can fairly be said of M. Rociier that ho was closely asso- 
ciated with all that was best in tho Empire. Ho did Franco 
good service in its own despite when he devoted his great 
powers of work and undoubted administrative ability to carry- 
ing out tlic intelligent commercial policy which was begun by 
tho Emperor. If he served his master with servility, ho was 
at least loyal, and ho kept aloof from tho intrigues which 
French politicians have covered with so much fluent 
rhetoric. I Us countrymen who do not belong to his party 
cannot be expected to forgive him his share in the shame- 
ful conspiracy of 1852. It is, however, a kind of aim me 
not monopolized by any one French party. The conduct 
of Napoleon III. and his fellow-conspirators can stand a 
comparison with that of tho men who saw in the disasters 
of tlieir country first of all u good opportunity for rising to 
power with tho help of mob violence. M. Roi/hkh's share 
in the foundation of tho Second Empire was comparatively 
innocent. If I10 helped to put all the intellect and culture 
of France tinder lock and key, it must not be forgotten that 
they hod already proved their inability to govern. HoTO&s 
not among tho worst specimens of tho “ attorney spews n 
which las generally shared the government of France with 
soldiers since tho Great Revolution, 
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\ ; ; ' tm FJESTA BE TOftOS, ! 

fpHJEJ bull-fight ©ly.as iho Spaniard*. call it, the bull-feast, 

; X cannot W called a national game iu the strict sena© of the 
word In its fully developed form it is not an amusement in 
which anybody can share, but a performance by highly trained 
professional^ It in, however, a national game in so far that 
nothing so characteristic .or m popular. No other thing of 
Spatti is’1$8tohoroitghly Spanish. In the Northern provinces il is 
not the custom for ladies to be present, but their Wbands and 
brother* go to a wan. Spaniards who do not smoko are lew, bur. 
they are far more munwrous than those* who do not visit the ring 
ct, least occasionally, The great majority of foreign visitors seo at 
least one fight during lhrir stay, and of thoso who have once gone, 
not a few go again, and keep on going. Jt. is needless at this time 
of day to epoak of it* b;u barily, especially os it 1ms been made 
tbe subject of not a little rant, more particularly, as U only natural, 
in England. The bull, the horses, and at times the men, stiller, it 
is true, yet it may very well bo doubted whether the pursuit is 
more cruel than counting bagged hares or pigeon-shooting. In a 
world which is so rich in barbarity of a very sordid kind, R>ino 
allowance may be made for the brilliant bull-tight. 

Elaborate descriptions of the show have been given quite 
often enough. Foreigners who have visited Spain for miturieH 
past have mostly written accounts of it. more or less fully, and it 
way be taken for granted that our readers are already familiar 
with the main features of the fight. They know that it. tali os 
place in an open Amphitheatre ; that the bull is first worried by 
men on horseback, tben maddened by men on foot armed wit h 
■various instruments of torture, then ' mortally wounded by the 
chief porformtir, who uses a sword; and, finally, when it has 
fallen, put. out of its pain by a blow with a species of dagger on 
the spine. .Some six or -seven bulls are disposed of uoo after another 
iu this way, and then the “fiesta” U at an i ml. The internal 
organization of the game* is less known, and we will endeavour 
to explain how a fight is pot up, and how the work is divided 
among tho various combatants. Firstly, then, as to place. Mujjt 
towns of any importance iu Spuin have a regular “ Flora do 
Toros.” It is an open amphitheatre, which in soino cases k very 
large. Tho ring at Valencia will hold twelve thousand persona. 
According to amateur* of “overo taste, a fight cannot lx? aeon to 
full advantage in a largo ring,* because the raeu lmv© too much 
room to avoid the ImllJ and arc therefore uc\cr called upon to 
show their utmost skill. When he has plenty of space to run in, 
tx b&nderiUcro is tempted to trust to hii legs rather than to the 
accuracy of fcia eye and the neatness of his dodging. Besides, the 
bull gets tired too soon. In small towns, which can only afford 
one fight or so a year, the market-place, or principal square 
(plaza), is temporarily fitted up. This was nt one time tho uni- 
versal practice, and hence the name of the ring, to which the title 
of plaza lias descended, just as the pit of the theatre is called the 
patio, or courtyard— the comedies having been originally given in 
that part of the housed of the nobles, or in largo inns. A strong 
stockade (la barrera) runs Tound the ring. It is about six feet 
high, and has a ledge about two feet from tho ground, for the 
convenience of the men who have to jump over. Inside the 
barrier there is a passage rather higher than the level of tho ring, 
then another barrier. Tho peats rise from the top of this second 
barrier, so that eveu if the bull gels out of tho ring, he can net 
reach the Spectators. These seats, mere rough benches without a 
back, rise in tiers, and above them are the boxes. As the fiesta 
is given hit tho afternoon, one side of the plaza is in shadow, nnd 
the seats here cast, rather more than those in the sun. In the 
middle of the boxes in this half of the amphitheatre is the seat 
pf the president. Bight under him is a passage from the ring. 
With which it communicates by heavy folding doors. Wounded 
men. can be token out by this way ndo tho room where the 
doctor waits.. Similar doors on one side lead to the stable for 
the horses. Opposite the president 1 * box, and cm a level with 
him, is the scat of the bugler, and under it another passage with 
other, folding doors, widen leads to the tarral — the yard where 
tho bulls are kept. All these doors ojwn back from the ring, 
and for a very intelligibly reason. When the bull has got over 
the Wrier and sets oil* trotting round in tho narrow pnt*»ge, 
he must be turned back into tbe plaza. One of the attend- 
ants, therefore, runs to tbe door, towards which lie is moving, 
end abuts the further flap back across tbe passage. The bull, 
finding his read barred,, makes a halt. Then ft *cuond 
attendant gets nimbly on the top of the barrier, and begins to 
shut the nearer flap The bull, turns instinctively towards the 
•Open space on one side of him*— namely, tbe ring— and plunge* 
ifito itj Instantly tbe doors are slammed to behind him, nnd the 
"tore" i» back on his fatal Held of battle. 


. Ur, tbe place, and now for tbo persons, who may be 

divided Into the organisers of the light, the four-footed and tbe 
tarp-fpotod . combatants. A fiesta may be given by a Town 
Council, Or a politician in watch of popularity r or by charitable 
ns to rah© money for the poorer by an impresario in tbe 
tineas. . The ring is hired from the company or wnni- 
***$. to v , which lb belongs, . There are two classes of 
or the entradAS,” which cost five, or six rentes— a 
;..oy fiftao|ipenc«r-r«»d mcrely give the right of entry, and 
. hett m£he seats* which range from tenpence or so for a place on 
ftbenefe in tho sun to four or five pounds, or even more, for a box. 
Xod Wdnot buy a shat if you do not object to standing about, 
hut you cannot got iawithout .an entreda. The usual division of 


the spoils id that the owners of the Hug get tbe eutmdas, and the 
givers of tho light tbo money for the w&t?.. There inuat bo a 
president, wires j function it W to give, the signal for tbo banning 
or ending of each part of the fiesta and decide all disputes t\h to 
the behaviour of tho bull-fighters.', lie is conmionly tho <hicf 
local authority, civil or nhljury,aml bis post is tret ahrsv a 
peasant one. If hh gcneroiMiip does not please tho psoplo, tlM.y 
u re considered entitled to howl unlimited wouSe nt him, and thy 
lino their privilege to the lullest extent. A provident who is not 
learned iu the niceties of bull-fighting, ana who lacks tho fine 
lact which tells a iiue "aficionado* whou ftoy thing bus lasted lo eg 
enough, dues wisely to have a iriore experienced friend at his 
elbow. We have seon ;;u unlucky and bungling civil governor 
reduced to putting himself into tbe diminutive bauds of a 
charming Andalusian indy, the wife of a distinguished A2phon*i*t 
g*nund. By the universal consent uf a KopaUksan audience, she 
discharged the arduous duti** of the post in a masterly manner. 
Th© hotifts and bulls aro piovided by the ©rnpresa — t.Ci the macag- 
inar Committee or imprehurio, as 1 he case may bo. As for the 
horses, little need he said of them. They are all the broken-down 
uuimais which are only fit fur the knacker, and no words can be 
too strong fur tho brutal cruelty with which they are treated. Of 
bite tear* ithns heetithgcusiom to kill them as soon as they are badly 
wounded, winch shows R ime sort of beginning of a feeling of 
humanity to animals in the Spanish mind. Tbe bulls for 

the urn** part, from Navarre, Castile, and Andalusia. Jt would 
require a treatise of so mo l-rngth to specify and explain the many 
terms used in Spain to d« scribe tho varying characters of thm 
animals. They range from the brat© pur© and simple, tbh Cfoure 
agwous bea?t which charges with blind fury, to tho eabrifc© or kid, 
which skips about the ring and does nothing effectual. One nmm 
may ho quo'od lor its exquisite absurdity— it ia' the bull of bad 
iutuutini}?, the beast which will not be del j led by flag* and cloaks, 
but chargas straight fur tbe man. Such bulla are dangerous. As 
» rule, the bulls me not big; but they are remarkably fierce and 
active, and, coming from the vast pasture-grounds, are always in 
good training. 

‘When the empress ha* secured tho ring, tbe horses, and the 
bulls, the next stop is to find the lighters. The usual way of doing 
ro is to hire the troop of some well-known espada, or those of 
two espadns. Bull-fights are divided, ft* everybody knows, 
into Bevei al classes, all called toreros. The old word toreador 
means nu amateur who kills tho bull from horseback with a 
short, broad-headed spear, weighted at the handle, and ©ailed a 
vejun. It is held like & dagger, and the blow is struck downwards. 
The toreador only appears now at royal feasts in Madrid, and t© 
always accompanied by a troop of professional#, who advis© hiia 
and get him out of scrapes. Tho great man among the torcree 
is the eapada, or sword, aK> called tho dicstro, tho fencer. lie 
is tbo manager of the troop (la cuodrilla^ mid pays it© subor- 
dinate membi'rs out of the lump-sum advanced bit© by the em~ 
presa. There arc always two espadas at ©very who kill 

ulternato bulls ; And, as a rule, the wage-fund is divided between 
them, each paying his own troop. Next in dignity oottie.th© 
baiulerilleros, who worry the bulls with barbs called bauderillas— 
which is, being interpreted, little dags. There are generally two 
bandcrilleros in a troop— that, is so say, four in oil iu the ring. 
One of them is selected to bo sobresaliant© de ©sped a, or third m ah 
to the chiefs. If dither of them is killed or disabled, he take© bis 
place, and it is his function to kill th© extra bull, or 11 tyro de 
grruMfl.” which in generally given to the spectators at th© end. Then 
coin© tho rapeadores, the ninart lads with cloaks (capas), who draw 
tho bull olV from tho fallen picadores, and othorwiv© male© them* 
s*‘lvc* useful. All toreros tight on foot, and stand on different 
rungs of tho *at$* professional ladder. Th© ospada has always 
begun by being a capeador. The picador, th© hoTsoman who 
lights with the long spar ejiliod garroeha, oomos after all. lie 
has th© roughest work, tho poorest pay, and h© rHnaine a picador 
all his life By the rufes of the ring he is compelled to cover the 
head of his spear with a sheath which leaves only about an inch 
of stool exposed. If© must hold the weapon so that when his 
arm i* hanging straight down the point cornea four inches in 
front of his horse* breast. By another rule he must never tarn 
tho point <m th© bone of the bull’s shoulder. In fact, he i* 
hampered in ©very way, and stand© in cons taut need of lb© 
armour lie wear* on the right leg And thigh, the gregorians?, ns 
they mo called from th© Christian name Of the illustrious Don 
Gregorio (hirri, who invented them in th© last contuiy. Calderon, 
on© of tho few picadores who has enjoyed much personal re- 
putation in our tiin*>, has always said that ho could bring any 
uoceut hors© untouched thri^gli a fight if h© was onlv allowed to 
do as he pleased with his garrocha. But even he could only do it 
by crippling tbo bull and spoiling sport for the bnnderilloro and 
th© espada, and so he has to take fiia shore of tumbles with other 
picadores. There is also in every troop a cachotero, who, whoa 
the bull ho© fallen after the fatal thrust, divides tho spine wilhtb© 
short dagger, also called the cachet ero, This is the man whom 
the Spaniards now call the matador, or killer, and ho is a mere 
butch*'?. A miscellaneous crowd of chnlos — knaves in th© old 
sense - -is employed to rake and water the ring, epread fresh sand 
over th© blood, and tend tho gaily cmparisonf»d mules which 
gallop off with the dead horses and hulln. The pay given to 
these different classes of mon varies from two pound* or ho for on 
ordinary picador up to twenty or thiily for th© sobresalieata d© 
©spado. They are paid by the fight*. All that remains after paying 
them goes to the espodos. As the lump-sum provided for paying 



the torero* is sometimes on much ns five h amino) pounds, of which ; 
one- half will covrr tlu* wap** and travelling expends of the 
troop Or troops, an t** junta may mnko m much ah a huudred 
and fifty pounds. When it is remembered that ho may take part 
ill thirty or forty tights during the season, it requires wry little 
arithmetic to show that his pains may Amount to thousands. 
With ordinary prurience in money matters and pond luck in escap- 
ing' “bulls of hui in tout ionO lio irmy r«*lv on spending an 
honoured old «•/«* in tlw enjoyment of a pliant little fortune. 

Jn pile ring tin* work is d\i(tad according to wull-cstab'ishcil 
rules. At a ."i;:»:il fn-in thu president— the waving of a pocket - 
handkerchief tta* tort ms mVich in from n door to the right of 
hia box. The pruwssten is npomul hv two alguMrites on Ini rat* back 
dressed in band. 1 nine blue* ivslunms of the sivtoonth century. 
Then come the two enpe.das winking ride by hide, us lmiguiticnnt 
as silk, satin, gold law. or j«*t can make them, each man with a 
cloak of the sjiini' colour ms his dre&s carefully nrrauvod over bis 
]**ft .shoulder nnd round Lite waii-t. It is held in its phic“ by the 
left hand, the Arm bring placed akimbo, while the light hangs 
gravely down l»y the tide. The banderiltaros Hint r.ipeadmva 
march in order «ft-r th“ir chiefs in the sunn* altitude ami in 
soberer version* of the i-.i me dress. Behind ride the four picadoies 
in s lioo abreast, 'tin* president throw a |jho lo-v of tlm tumil to 
one of the algunrite-, who should «\»tch it neatly in his hut, gallop 
across tho ring with i! ,:: f jd hand it to tho doorkeeper. they 
are indifferent lior— men, they ger.eri'iiv bungle their work ; ai.d 
great ta the delight of i u •» spectators il one of the&o ollkvis of the 
law gets spilt, particularly if that happens wh**n tho bull is already 
in tho plaza. \\ ceil the key is detuned, the aitriiuriles take them- 
selves oil" without Manning <>n tue «,nter of their going. Mean- j 
white tho toreros h no taken up tin ir posiikns. liven if two 
cuadrillas are c-mph ved, a, I the thru rwpt ti.e • , *nad.:t> mo in tho j 
hiza at once, and m t PmciIut. IK* relieve o»u* arettlier. i 

f, for instance*' tlm two l«it>d for a is/nt are Lngarlijo and [ 
I'hicoiro, nnd the fwr.ner is to kill the t;r:t bull, he withdraws 1 
insido the barrio*/ us soon m the key te t blown to the MlgiH/il 
there to wait till his work bepiij*'. M» anw Ink* ( 'kicono acts as 


that the toreros will not find themselves short of work in our 
time. In the iir>t place, there have always been people Who 
thought the game barUiroua, and at one lime all who attended, it 
were excommunicated by the Church. Yet the mass of Spaniards, * 
including churchmen, wont. In our own time tho spread of 
civilization in tte* Hiapc of railways has given it a groat, impetus, 
Tights now take place in towns where they were unknown when 
the bulls could only )>e brought by tho road. Thosdtitude of 
the Spanish mind towards tho bull-light is indeed wcltt^fe^ribod in 
n popular apnlngiu? told to ill ua Irate tho stiff JU'ckcdut'ss of tho 
Arragune--'. •* r.r i * que s»e era/’ as Sanelio ltanza would have said, 
once upon a time it happened that the Archangel Gabriel was going 
his round ofiikipccikm on earth in the kingdom of Arragon, and 
he met n native trudging along tho road. im Where are you going, 
my friend ? " a^ked tho Archangel. 4 * I am going to see the bull* 
fight ut Tiideiii/' arowered the Airagom^e. “ Si Dioa qutare — 
please Gnd," lidded the Archangel with pious gravity. But the 
Airag«iui-«c stolidly appealed his assertion. " Say if God please?, v 
said (iabriel, intent on improving liU morals ; but it was lio use. 
Then, in ureal wnsi h, the Archangel turned him into a frog, aud 
b*U him croaking isi a puddle. Alter many years tho celestial 
infiprcfor came lu thu?»> parts again. As he walked along the 
frogs croaked fivru the puddle, and his attendant angel said, 

4 ‘ I low Ii>i« I do those frogs keep saying 1 ( V>ax, coax 1 in the puddle ! w 
“ Aly sm," au.-'Wered Gabriel, ‘*you inuind me of a duty/' Thou 
he went to the water, and summoned foith a frog, which at his 
word look human shape, and again became tlw Arnigonese. No 
sooner vva- he on hi. feet than lio started off along the road, 

‘ 4 Now Mien.” shouted Gabriel, *' where are you going ? ” All the 
answer he ^ was, •* T am going to Tmlela to wo tin 1 lmlHight," 
Now iii.» wiiolo S]i,»n:'h nation miulit he tmm-d into frogs, if tluuo 
be water * T.iiugh in tie ir tlried-up land to hold thorn, and soak 
nnd creak shere f.»r imny yt ars, and y*t would their love of the 
<k lies a Je '* uol diqian Imm them. 


captain of the team. lie puan liis men <ei e : ther m ie ol llie 
doer leudiug to the turrul. Tvvu picadors aie put on each 
tide, white Urn baiuieriilcroa nnd cjpc.uioiv* nre po.'t* d near 
them, clonk in h ind, loady tbr an eim »*y. When a 
icador is down, lie must be naw-i nnd t.:o lull diawn oil. ! 
t will be (‘lucorio’' business to o ;h»t this is done 
promptly and wifhour confusion. Winn tlr* pic:id»rea Jmv» , 
douo enough, t * it- p.v.ntent again >hA« ^ h*s lun li;»-iv!nef, and 
tho bugle sounds. Then t!m r?mr ci'-T'd of inters nnd their 
hort'es i those which can movei, nnd the Lumtend.no does l.is lea's 


UK. llAYW.UM). 

i \ 1 It. HAYWARD’S death has left vacant a plncn in society 
i.>A- ulucii will perhaps not ho miou lilted. If lie had chosen 
his own 1-ji in life, his aspiration* would probably havo extended 
beyond the succor which ho actually achieved : uor is there any 
doubt timf he would hiivi* done credit to a considerable rank cither 
in hi:-, o ■/.'•> profivsem or in political life ; but in such ft competition 
lie would have h id many equate, while in his social career he had 
I tcarridv a rival. f l her#* can he few survivors who remember his 


of skill, aided bv, the c V'-sdni-es under the diLooiion of ( 'iiicorro. i mitrauee into tins f .one! on world usme than fifty years ago; but 
Once or twice, linin' c un^o.n light thedirectirg v*padj !.■»«'. parted I without any external advantage* of birth, fortune, or counexion 
tu do «>we teal of >1 :il hiui^tdf, but that will be in the middle or | lu^ at oneo occupied u position which he never lor»t. He acquired 
towards tlm end. Ar the bsguiuing h»» lm b.u»dt. hte stn-nglh. by lus prose trmiHition of Foust a literary reputation which 
AVhen the second act b;is j.iptnl long enough, lli.'re i*. an m her p-eon** disproporliumto to the most scholar! tko nxecution of auch 
paving of the pocket-haiidtei’diic!, un i uhotJj'M- bugle ep:l. In nil J atit-k; and tor several years lej kept up his connexion with tho 
instant the toreros ictiro fo ti.»; h.urier. nnd Rngariij*. ionic* out. | Ikir by occi..‘i«>niil practice uud as editor of tho Law Magazine. 
Gravely ho takes his pl.uv iac.*iig the pi^idcnt, u ith his sword j Ilia prnmoti. m to the iaiik of fjite^n' 'a f?ouuacl through Ihe favour 
nnd flag, the ldoi d'ivij h MiijVja m his left baud. With the right | of Jjonl Lvudhur.-t: would probably havabceu fatal to his prospect 
ho gracefully tnlosolf ids bar. Thor* in a loud \uice lio jirononuceo j of pioiVs-iunal eiuplovnient R* b« had not soon afterwards practi- 
jierliaps the oni v oath, not ln i*g ojo* of xentruarn'e, v.hich is . c.tliy retired from th** ll ir. He had rendered valuable service to hid 
piously observed in Spain. Ue twearn in do his duly, rind he do:?* it. patron in bis opposition fo Lord Brougham's Gounty Courts Jiill : 
ilis hat is thrown behind him wit h a iruy to- 1 iohtui;r the bandeja uud on one occasion Lord Lv ml hurst told the representatives of the 
in the # left hand, tho rwonl m the right, with ono tui-ty capeadur Mtlicitors that tho gmiitudo which they hati professed to himself 
at his back, ho ^tauds forth to birl.t hi*' il»u*i with tlu*. hull. Like was ]i*al»y dun to Mr. I lav ward. His legal Knowledge and his 
tho picador, he te hound b\ stm; iu!»\ s . fie must keep on his general ftbi.ity would pt*rh*i)>s have quditied him for a silk 

ground in Iront ut his yncmv . Xo blow can h*> sirui'k from the gown; bur h ? had little exjverieiice iti the conduct of cases, 

left side or from behind. If the bull rushes a win , it must be and he had mi the physical gifts of tut effective advocate, 
tempted back to talow the nr- -liieul's box. An ^«pada must bhow it is m l ju»w Known whether Ue intended to pursue his 
a certain enmunt of gracolui piav with hi* ling before giving tho profession, or to take the opportunity of an ovnamentftl retreat. 
Jiiml thrust. NVheri he liasdoi*** tuat b*r a suliiident tinje, lie gives He would in the ordinary course have become a Bencher of 
Lis blow. It is delivered in li i.-i of tin* hull'., riglit sh'iulder, u*t he his inn; but he Imd unluckily incurred the implacable resent- 
nninml chaige«, mid with Hit* n^L u n\ n. The commonest blow nient of Mr. Uocbuek, who had the anomalous power of excluding 
*^j»vth« vote [do, when the t* |Mda >;irii./a to meet the bull, but him by hi.* -ingle vote. Tho rule of adini.vdon was consequently 
n rocibido — a lluier. given with tJ,e f«-r iirui — is p»rnap* morn ■ hlterel; bat it was thought that the original decision could not be 
honourable. Jt &hovv.s }«- -s -.v i il . no l i* u*it s» graceful, but it i r^verst'd. Although the vote was nominally secret, Mr. Boebuck 
is more risky, mid jequiivs a wu.-t jiu* 1 *ti*:idy t-ye. The i always avowed his net. The can. so of offence was Mj*. Haywardte 

sword nni:»t cuter up to the lull, li l)j«* bl*»w is piuperlr given j repuiitten in print of a t>tory which r^tlected, a* Mr. Kocbuck 

the bull * lops «t once, imd nh n T L*mi ti,c ciclmL-ro ! thought, on his mural character. The use of »i power which JlJr, 

finishes him. J im carcai** is drag red out at n giii«*|> by the j Kocbudc poAse^aed in nn oHicinl character to gratify private 
mule?, mid the ring is raked and w\iti ,, v-J. Legnriijo wijovs his ; re limtever ju*«f ( was wholly iadelbnsibte. 
applause, end p’accrj the im u J # »r tho second bull. Hu direct* Many \enra altenvurds Mr. Hayward lost hy singular ilLfrvrttme 
tmliL Ohicorro te called oil to kid Kim. and then l.ilu s hia turn hi s only clianro of suitable ollicial employment. He was ap- 
ot rest- Ghicovio then nwcur.s ht^umb, disiio.'-^ *»t his bull, pointed by un outgoing Government to tho post of Assistant Poor 
ftnd acts cdptnin till l/igjrtijos turn comes rcund again, Jy.iw Secretary, hut the succuoBor of the head of tho department 
Kitch man, bo Jt observed, j'w carts once oniv. It is nteo well i-» asserted his vigli l of patronage ; and the claim was allowed. The 
do the toreros the justice oi Faying that, although they nn* disappointment must have been the mole mortifying because the 
divided by jwiloiwie* ot a truly ilicutric.il rancour, they an* Dover j Candida to who was ultimately preferred was, liko himself, a well- 
known to fail on? ftnolher in too ring. Indeed unv one ot j known member of ikhkiouabte society. Mr. Tleming performed 
them who played nuothir ii has; trick would sm.n imd that, j the duties of his office creditably; but he could sc.arcely be com- 
between the nigo »i the rq: 'i-J.itors, tho (iiiivcrsal contempt of | pared with Mr. I tuvward in general ability. It is strange tfiltatl 
aociety, uud tin* knives of lu« avals’ Irh-nds, tlm coldest corner! active, though cool-headed partisan, the* friend and associate of 
in tho Guadumimo would (■ M n lio too hot to hold him. \ soveral Ministers, ti lawyer and a man of business, should neit he r 

What wu ImvM dr^nte;d Lore is a fully organize ^1 llo.da. Tim ; before nor after that solitary occasion hare beau invited to enter 
. rarioiw inferior form? arc too numerous to detail, and they arc j the public service. Mr. Hayward, a* ho showed in his. writings, 
ificmaaiug. B is ^mjidiiui-M s-iid tlmt a public opinion against the ! was scrupnlously accurate, and he had an inborn lore bf minute 
'aoittMnnem L f.inuing in .Spain, and that the bnll-liglit i* destined ! detail. It is possible tliat he may sometimes have thought that 
to dtesp|H*ar. Noxune man will prophesy what will happen in the j be was treated with undue neglect; but his loyalty to the states- 
twentieth century, but there ore reasoca aud muons for thinking | men to whom at different times he attached bliiieclf was never 
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thaken. His political opinions never underwent any violent 
change* Originally by connexion and inclination a Tory* ho was 
wholly exempt from bigotry ^ and when Sir Robert Peel began to 
modify the policy of the party, Mr. Hayward gladly followed his 
lead. He had formed relations of intimacy with the younger 
members of tho Government, including Mr. Gladstone, the Duke 
of Newest, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and it was in connexion 
with number that ho took for a short time an active 

part in tbra composition of tho Morning Chronicle. Ho had 
a showy associate in Mr. George .Smytbe, afterwards Lord 
Strangford ; but it was soon found that Mr. Smyth* had exhausted 
all his resources iti a dozen or a dozen arfi a half of articles. Mr. 
Hayward was more fertile and much better informed, but he 
perhaps found tho task of daily journalism uncongenial. His 
literary habits bad accustomed him 'to careful finish and to minute 
Investigation of facts; and daily newspapers must always be 
written in a hurry. After a year or two he also retired from the 
paper, which was from that time conducted by writers who after- 
wards formed the oiiginal staff of a more prosperous and perma- 
nent undertaking. 

After the close of his brief connexion with the Morning 
Chronicle Mr. Hayward never again took an active part in political 
controversy, llis relation to parties was almost entirely personal, 
and it was baenuso they were his friends and associates, rather 
than from devotion to their novel opinions, that he adhered to the 
Breeders of 1846. He even exposed himself to some inconveni- 
ence for the purpose of asserting tho unpopular doctrine that tho 
followers offer Robert Bu«.»l were still tlie true representatives of 
Conservative principles. For this purpose be continued tn fre- 
quent the Garltou riub when it had been practically appropriated 
by the followers of Lord George Tientinck and Mr. Disraeli. It J 
was not until he had been exposed to sonic personal discourtesy, j 
which nearly resulted in a duel, that he abandoned his laudable j 
but paradoxical enterprise. It was natural that ho should con- 
tinue his allegiance to tho same political section through all its 
subsequent changes. He was prolmbly neither more nor less Con- 
servative or Liberal in theory at tho end of his life than in the 
days when Sir Robert Peel 1ml the Tory party. It. is as 
improbable that be should have shared Mr. Gladstone's enthusiasm 
for the Irish Church a* that ho should afterwards have wished 
to disestablish it. Revolt| lionary projects and democratic 
agitation were alien from his tastes mid habits of thought ; 
but it was enough for hiiu that, the present. Prime Minister 
wns the same person to whom he had attached himself lb: t y 
years ago. The comparatively mild political antagonism of 
inodorn time* fortunately allows of friendly intercourse with 
members of contending parties. At tho beginning of the 
century the most unprejudiced member of society must have 
confined himself 10 Whig or Tory houses. Mr. Hayward was 
welcomed among all political denominations : and he had no di.n- 1 
position to shock the prejudices of opponents or to engage in un- j 
seasonable onntinver.-ies. Tho subjects in which he was pi in- j 
cipaily interested had nothing to do with party. Literary eriti- j 
©isra of the lighter sort, biographical anecdote, end social gossip | 
supplied him with his favourite Mibjeots. His command of j 
French, which ho sp.»l;e with confident llncncy, though not with j 
perfect accent or faultless accuracy, proved iu his case, as in that ’ 
of many others, oiia of the most valuable of facial accomplish- ; 
moats. It is sometimes dillieull to provide for the entertainment ; 
of foreign guests, for even good linguists often hoi t a to to talk ! 
French acros* a London dinner-table. Acquaintance with eminent J 
strangers, afterwards renewed in their own country, furnishes new , 
Bourcaa of information nnd interest. Mr. Havwurd was always ] 
full of tho latest news of Pavia as well as of London. 

Although Mr, Hayward never composed mi elaborate* work, his 
•contributions to literature wcie. voluminous in amount, and for tho 
most part excellent in quality. More than one series of selected 
essays fairly represents tho character of his numerous article* 

S imishcd in the Edinburgh and Quarterly lie views, Tho best o( 
a writings contain a largo proportion of personal remioi.srvnccs ; 
but he was also a diligent student of those branches of literature 
which relate to manners and character. Hi* industry in the collec- 
tion of details and his accurate memory were equally remarkable. 
In the course of bis long career he baa enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities of accumulating the kind of experience which he required. 
It is to bo regretted that he never wrote formal biographies uf any 
of the interesting personages whom ho had known in their later 
years, and more especially of Lord Melbourne ; but lie perhaps 
know better than others the nature nnd limits of his own capacity : 
And hU writings are always good in their kind, except when ho 
Attempts purely literary criticism. Ho disliked novelty, eccen- 
tricity, and perhaps originality, and hia taste in poetry scarcely 
extended beyond a resolute admiration of Byron. For the literary 
puzzles which demand a kind of forensic sagacity he had a whole- 
some relish, though his judgment wangnot infallible. 11c took an 


bettor known to his own contemporaries as a member of society 
than as a man of letters. A word is wanted to express without 
invidious associations tlui function! which he discharged with 
general acceptance to the great advantage of a wide and con- 
spiouous circle. A “ diner-oui besides that the term is awkward 
and ungraceful, suggests to unfriendly commentators the notion of 
a parasite. The welcome guest in the bast houses gave more than 
h« received, and lie maintained without flflbrt hr question absolute 
independence. That he shared with those around him habitual 
interest in the private history of the moment merely proved that 
even in exalted spheres there is a great deal of human nature, 
including curiosity ns to the allkirt of neighbours. The typical 
philanthropist in Terence who thought that nothing whicli con- 
cerned man was foreign to himself, must have included in hi* 
lawful objects of interest gossip and scandal. It may bo admitted 
that benevolent sympathies of this kind account in botuo degree 
for a certain amount of detraction to which Mr. Hayward was 
exposed. On the other hand, it must be remembered that reputed 
unpopularity tends to augment its own volume by echo and rever- 
beration. A successful mao is often disliked by those whom be boa 
never offended, merely because he is supposed to be disliked by 
others. < Wwl observers four t hat, if they foil to notice anticipated 
defects, they may he acqpscd of dulness of perception. The best proof 
of Mr. Hay ward's merits is that during half a century of unfriendly 
remark**, which were not always without foundation, his social 
position was never impaired. Thirty or forty years ago fashion- 
able novelists sometimes introduced under a thin disguise carica- 
ture* which were intended to render him ridiculous; but he proba- 
bly cared little for additional notoriety; and 'the attache of bis 
enemies can seldom have coat him the los9 of a friend. It is remark- 
able that, notwithstanding his ability and his social aptitudes. Mr. 
Hayward was not a brilliant talker. In the rapid interchange 
of thought which forma the best conversation, be scarcely 
pretended to excel. His special gift was that of a narrator, 
tor no one had a greater store of anecdotes or told them 
better. It was not without the exercise of labour and of skill 
that ho became n master of modern mythology. Among tho 
varum* versions in which good stories tire commonly circulated 
he selected not th<* most cloudy accordant wilh facte, which 
might indeed be dillicult to ascertain, but the most pointed and 
mn*t amusing. If necessary lie had no hesitation in pruning 
excrescences or iu adding needful amplifications. If story-telling 
is not the highest form of talk, it is tho most uniformly available, 
especially us, unlike goud convention, it requires no second per- 
former. If Mr. lluy ward made friends by his ability, he kept 
them by higher qualities, and racially by his own fidelity. No 
man was more tenacious of attachment or less capricious, and hia 
lots is deeply and widely regretted. 
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prejudice against the claim of Sir Philip Francis, and ho stood 
almost alone in his belief that Junius was Lord George Germaine. 
If he was not happy in his attempted solution of a standing 
problem, bo exposed at various times many prevailing fallacies. 
'Ilia Pearls and Mock Pearls of History is a good example of tho 
assiduous ingenuity with which he investigated received tra- 
ditions. 

Whatever may be his foto hereafter, Mr. Hayward was still 


\\ 71 TKX it came out, not long ago. that eleven of tlie jurymen 
v V who t ried iiondurand and Woolf for conspiring to blow up tho 
German Knibaesy were for nequiiting the accused, and that the only 
juror who whs lnr condemning them based his decision, not on evi- 
dence of guilt, but on tho broad generalization that all foreigners 
are nai urally rascals, there w as but one course to b? adopted. It was 
hopchjM to try the case again ; s-o the At tornov-Gcueral entered a 
finih pro?rqvi % the Recorder duly dkobnrged the prisoners, and tho 
police, wli«) had cut Mica it ridiculous figure in the business, doubt- 
irsfl hoped that we should all dismiss tho matter from our minds as 
soon as possible. That w unfortunately not in our power; for 
their lack of success in tracing crime has been so marked of lalo 
that ih»*y h:i\e, so to speak, forced the hand of Censure. Mr. 
Howard Vincent lately told us that, as regards life and property, 
London under hi* guardianship has become the “ safest capital In 
the world.* 1 Jn saying this ho wns as modest ns olio of hia pre- 
decessors, Mr. Jacob Town -end ^in illustrious Director of Criminal 
Investigation of whom Mr. Vincent may possibly have hoary!* or 
read — who used to poke llnme Secretaries in the riba, and, when 
they atfooted to ignore hte importance, playfully remind them that 
“the business of urn State couldn’t, go on without tho help of us 
as knows tho tucks of the town.’’ Gould ho have foreseen tho 
recent re\i\iil of g,i rotting, and tho pitiful failures of the poire, 
not only to detect the 'murderer of the woman in Artillery Square, 
'Westminster, hut to unravel the mystery which shrouds the 
“ plot*' against the German Hinbausy. might ho not have slightly 
qualified his hoart ? As for Town.- end, he of course was a vulgar, 
underbred, lined m ated thief- taker. Mr. Vincent, on tho contrary, 
is, as we all know, u cultured and com Icons gentleman, nliirn at ed 
with the best intention*, mid it is in no way oar desire e\cu ta 
suggest the remotest comparison between them. Tn fact, if 
by souio process hia aelt-Mifliricncv could be kept iu just proportion 
to his intelligence, Mr. Vincent s public performances would nut 
prmolie our criticism at all. Hut us things go, they do; and, when 
grave measures aflee I ing the 1u}uns management of ihe Metropolitan 
Police Force are being cam ussed — when, on ono hand, wo have 
people demanding that it be governed by tlio new Municipality of 
London, and, on the other, that its control shall stiil be vested in 
tho Home Secretary— it may be not amiss to draw attention to one 
branch of its administration of tho failure of whicli we are 
reminded by late events, and concerning which many wrong 
views prevail. That branch is not the keeping of order, but 
the detecting of crime, and it is interesting to observe that 
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faUnte lavtbis lias b**c*n utilized a* an argument from analogy 
in favour of putting* the police undor the “Municipality of 
the Future/’ Tho ivcrnt <Lteciioti i»f the Ionian dynamiurds 
both, lit Birmingham and LH'-gow, We are told, proves that a 
police, ruled by local smlliority, can be effective. Therefore it is 
argttcd, the London pi dice lone, if ruled by the now metropolitan 
local anthority f will a No 1 m* made efficient for detective duty. We 
Are quite wiliing id iidiii.it t'n.it Vho discovery of ihc plot* in Kir- 
Stnugkatu was a piece oi h'Lriti mate detection, such as we havu little 
light to look lor in London* But it does not at all follow that 
.tlie London detective force would lie a hit rimrper under a Muni- 
cipal Government than they aro now under the rule of tho Houie 
Office. It is not at ull likely that tho system in accordance with 
which tho force is organized would bo changed, and it is the 
eytlem, not the rule, which is at fault. 

l ? or that it is at fault K not now to be concealed, e\en by Mr. 
Vincents gushing reports and upccchts. It is absurd to take a 
*.ity liko Pari*, and compare the numbers of crimes detected there 
with those for London, and thou draw the inferenco thru, because 
wore are discovered hero than in Paris, our detective force is 
superior to th;*l of the French capital. There is tho greatest 
difference in tho world b tween tho two cases. When Mr. Vine* nt 
talks of Loudou being *' tho safest capital i^thc world,” lie not only 
forgets that it is a comparatively easy business to nick" it 
cmr ciimiiml claves bi-iug of n low type of intellect ; but be nLo 
forgets that, the precincts of tie »Savoy and tlio Thames Jhnbank- 
ment aro not even now, with ull his precautions, much safer 
than Hounslow lleath in tlio days of Jonathan Wild, ««t Kent 
Street in tho time of Jerry Abbeisbtiw. Hoes* he not also ignore 
the 124 persons who disappeared in London lust year, of whom 
all traces are lost!" \\ hut allowance du>» Lo make for the 
number of dead bodies in tho river, technically known to llegue 
ltiderhond und his ftd low- fisher nun ns ** stiff uns/* which these 
toilers of tho Thames bring to land every week, usually bear- 
ing works of \ iolencu Y Tho piuin truth is that the busimis.- 
«>f detecting criino is very bndJy done in London, save wjieu 
tho criminal is a dull-witted brutal rough ur a uckh’iu di*ri- 
pated rogue “so loose of soul" that in his cups he will talk 
incautiously about his affairs in the Ivnring of associates, espe- 
cially female a^oaiatea, who ran betiay him at wiib Hut if 
he is a clever fellow, a man of brains and pluck, and wine degree 
of education, if, above all things, h** lives *• ri^prctabh haunts 
no thieves’ tavern, takes no woman into his con tub nee, and limit* 
his partnership in crime to one or twv» men as wavy and sec;«- 
tive as himself, he call go on for years committing all Jimnu-r 
vf misdeeds in defiance of Mr. Howard Vincent end all his 
works. Jjow-clws criuie van be dealt with fairly well by r uir 
London dctrctiici: but ns for hi^b-class crime, that is quite 
another affair. Iu Attempting to discover a murder or n burglary 
committed by an intelligent person, Mr. Howard Vincent’s “ stall * 
Are pretty nearly impotent. Since the time of the late Inspector 
Field l hare has been but one man known to lame ot Scotland 
Yard who cmild even make a pretence of tackling a crime 
committed by a person ol high skill and intelligence, and that 
was the luckless Brusova itch, who ruined a great carter by per- 
mitting himself to bo inveigled into the D« Goncourfc lotting 
frauds. Of cmtrs« we know that tbc popular idea of the Scotland 
Yard dotcctivM is \ cry much like that which Mrs. Gamp lmd about 
4i young Balk y/’ To him “ nil wickedness is print.” Tin* secrets 
ol* the dark side of life «r«? all open to him. In virtue of an a)mr«t 
occult power, he can follow up the thinnest “ clue ’* and truck the 
most tortuous villuny to i?a *i/iirce, lf« is supposed 1«> he a being 
• *f preternatural ly thorp wits, who devotes his superhuman intel- 
ligence to the discover of hidden crime, all for the moclcai salary 
of three or four guinea* a week. Anot her and probably a belter 
founded belief, however, is that detectives have no occult power 
of divining criminal mysteries, and no mysterious sources of in- 
formation. They are us a rule only promot' d cotistables, and have, 
according to this view, simply a "large and varied acquaintance 
with tlw lower ordt*r of fuimiyals. with whom they converse 
**^ 9 lfflk*^biy when they ihect, with whom they even hobnob iu pot- 
housdv, and who regard them with superstitious awe. They have 
a elrll closer acquaintanceship with the women with whom" these 
persona associate, and wlio usually possess llwmsolves of their 
accrete, Our omniscient detective, in tact, in rely knows more than 
can be got by the treachery of one knave to another, or, foiling 
that, can lie wormed out of some woman * in the knaves secret, 
Fur tongue having been first of all loosened cither by jealousy or 
drink. And it iu certainly a curious -one might almost say it 
Wraa tdao a corroborating — fact that, when 111 ureter or outrage ia 
committed by people who either do jior keep company with men 
<tr women “ known to tho police ” as likely to “ peach, 11 or who 
confide their plans and their secrets to nobody likely to divulge 
tdther, it is apt to remain a secret for over, and hold a permanent 
place hi the long list of “ undiscovered ci imc*.” 

There ia a strange story told in the life of Munden the actor 
•Which 'will illustrate tbc strength and weakness of our system of 
criminal investigation. M unden one day complained to his friend, 
Bit William Parsons, tlie magistrate at Bow Street, that, his house 
in Kentish Town tras robbed. He was advised to say nothing 
about! t, because the sum lost was less than the reward usually 
fkiverf (4°**) for discovering a burglttfy *, but, by way of compensa- 
tion, Sir William told him he might., if he chose, see tbe man 
tyho did tho deed. M unden agreed. Tho magistrate then 
fedied him to go to tho “Brown Boar v tavern “over tho way ” 
ftistft day at nofin, where lie would meet Jacob Townsend the 


li runner ” entertaining a company of thieves and bfirglato. , Town- 
send would invite him to sit down, And, when hCidjd, the genian. 
hU (MimdcuV) ripht hand would be the burglar who hied ** milled 
his crib” in Kentish Town. Tho actor followed his instructions,. 
At, the appointed hour lie saw Townsend at tho head of the table 
in the “ Brown Bear’* carving a round of beef fora most villannus* 
looking gang of guoat.-. The officer asked one he called “ Jemmy ir 
to u *it. up and make room for Mr. Manden/’ who, jMg jpoU at) h» 
took his seat, knew that ho had bis man on his ri^S 5 # For the 
moment ho turned to look at him, all tbe other thieves broko into* 
guffaws of laughter, und “ Jemmy ” himself showed signs of dig* 
tress. A good deal of “ feluiff ” wus spent on him— showing that* 
■•very body , in -m tlio detective down wards, knew what bud happened 
and hovr tbe affair had been taken— and then Mtmden, wjioenjoyedl 
amazingly the jnko of lunching with his own burglar m company 
of a Bow" Street runner, bowed to tho company and left the room,, 
much oiliijtjd l>y his odd experience. But the sumo kind of thing' 
goe.M ou now, for th*< traditious of old Tk>w Street are tie a great 
extent still maintained in Scotland Yard. Now, aa in the old’, 
time, the detectives associate with the criminals, though not so* 
blatantly or openly as did tlio famous triumvirate— Townsend, 
Mncmanup, and Jealous— •* delightful company, delicious fellows,”’ 
IVter Pindar ironically culls them in his ode satirizing tho* 
“Shields of Kings." It is true that we bavo ho such shameful 
arrangement us that in accordance w r ith which a thief was let alone* 
provided ho did not steal 40 L worth of property. That being 
11 hanging matter, and entitling the police to “ hlood money,” he 
coaid iu)t well bo let alone. But there in u6w, it is said, an in- 
formal understanding between the jiolice und the criuiinal classes 
’hut the minor criin**.- will not bo gone into hotly, when those who< 
commit thorn can make thefufclvcs useful a» spies. Tho person, 
termed tho “ policeumn’e nose” is, in London, a minor criminal,, 
who has a certain amount of indulge nee extended to him, so* 
long as uo does nothing very desperate, and serves tho datecriveft 
well with hints aud Miggestions which limy help them to trace 
on 1 that mysterious “clue” they always follow' nowhere, when, 
they a iv firing at game which 'whih teyoud the scent of their- 
humble coadjutor. But the keenness of tbo scent depends- 
on tho keenness of tlio “nose/’ uml, unhappily, that is not keen, 
when lhe scent is Iclt by cm« not of tho creature’s own kind. It 
muvt wot be sup]u..«ed that wc aro blanung the authorities 
only for acting on the old principle of sotting a thief Uc catch a. 

| Hiiof. 'i'his has be» 11 adopted iu the best of detective eeriices,. 

i such as that organized by the fitnwu**, or infumoas, Yidocq, in 
l‘s»n- during 1S12--27. (Jur complaint ia that it luw always been# 
applied badly in London, and that, it has nevor been applied so^ 
badly na it is now by Mr. Howard Vincent. It bos always been 
applied badly beCftiue wc have never engaged the services of* 
cuM/twrs of n supmior grade, and we have sever enlisted in. 
the detective three men of real ability and fair education, who* 
should devote themselves to working out attenuatedr “slues” in- 
difficult, cases. Whot we hnvo done lias been to* try tp bring: 
hidden crime to light by means of the “policeman's nose” andL 
the promoted constable — by a thief who is, as a rule, a» blockhead#, 
and a constable who is seldom a match for a criminal with more- 
than 1 ho average intelligence of his class. 

But we have of Into done something even more* foolish than 
this. Tho system of detecting crime by means of “the police- 
man’s nose” was one which depended for its efficiency on its- 
localization. At each police-court there i» usually a locftb 
detective, wLo knuw> the district, as ho hiwsolf will toll you,. 
“ like u book/’ I Jo knows overy thieves’ den and “leaving shop , 
in it. He knows the history, private and public, Iho-Ufe, prison* 
and donifStic. of every male and iernale criminal practising ift» 
his neighbourhood. lie is on familiar terms with . thorn all, and* 
it is through him that, tho “nose” is put on tho aeente He audi 
l/is^noso” having' between them worked up a CO*v in the oldi 
time he got somo credit by it, for he often made the arrest, and. 
appeared in court to give evidence, where he was* some-' 
times complimented by the newspapers as “tbe active And in*- 
telligcnt officer attached to such and such a district/' Now 
that is all diatigcd. Air. Howard Vincent lias centralised the* 
detective work of tho London police. The local men have still tQ» 
ferret out tho c<iftc on to which they are put. But they are puppets- 
pulled from headquarters, and all they do is buried t&*raperto’V 
which they send to Scotland Yard, where their chiefs sit at ease And' 
read them. Then, it would seem, when they have gotoU the roagh* 
work done for them by the local mun and his “ noses,” these great, 
personages appear. on tbe scone, make the arrest “ from infbrmatio4« 
received/’ and amid the plaudits of the press give thehr evidence* 
at the OM Bailey. Air. Howard Vinceut and his principal subordl* 
nates in Scotland Yard ore, by their local c wytirety technically 
tcrmt^l “ tho swaggerers/’ and tlie very mention of their patge* to- 
ft district detective fills liis heart with exceeding bitterness, Xfani- 
itedmesto pass that since^ the mania for eentraliaAtioti began to- 
affect (Scotland Yard; tho system of working through loasl-dertoedVe^, 
who in turn worked th rough spies and informers of the criminal#^, 
has not been improving in efficiency, for the simple reason that troen» 
the local officer seen the fruits of his labour seised At their rbetffe. 
by tho person ho stylos “ a swaggerer from headquorteto,” Us teali 
is apt to slacken and his enthttriasui to abate. No* donbt Mft. 
Vincent hoped, by separating the people in Scotland 4 Yatd ac» 
much as possible from direct contact with the Crimitud chases^ tor* 
obviate the recurrence of such scandals as that W&icht Mik. 
tho unfortunate Ilruscowitch to rain. We hATevidwhys behevid 
Mr, Vincent’s intentions to be excellent j but dtfir point U that. 
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to cteyiogfof them out has led to the results we have i the ufltewrtty of working imperative, uith bun. Tho times 
now mentioned* Then another change was to Wtuade about j were propitious for ono .>? hU temperareonL for, people wore 
which Mr. Howard Vincent is always sfl&picioualy silent. Wo « bcgimiHi£ to sicken of tie n^nfivo and dtsatruclive aiehwologr 
were to have brought into the detective toco a superior class of theories and to weU^me those minute investigations which 


of spies and detectives, men who were not to he taken from J have transformed the science, n* in Italy* Greece, and Apia Minor, 
* i af the ordinary criminal class ami the ordinary police- ! «*■> in Kgyp* and on the plain of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
““ “ " “ - * " 1 ** - ‘ r,,t ' ? 1 ' T - ParU-r pet himwjftio dreipher waa that uf 

of the U» public and the Empire. He had 


the ranks „ „ . . 

men. What bee bum to mult of that experiment? Have i The Koine which Mr. 

the lawyera' clerks, the led captains, the broken-down gontU- j the Kings no fos? than - - ,-™ ; 4 f t — 

men, thcjcL^idi generals, the Argentine admirals, the fr.-nian ; much to contend against in Itnhau jealousy, out lie plodded on 
Mgci&wJ ! fflrd all the motley crowd who usually serve tho French 1 cheerfully. Ilia friends might o. carionaliy smile in good-hamour 
Prefect of Police as iwmchard* been a success wlien employed by \ at hu* Migoriics-* tin unont thing fo^-ways. • lint it is certain that 
Mr. Howard Vincent* in England ? Then, have any of the n*w , the h^m^t ridohnigubU* Ivi^ihhman has had no contemptible 
order of detectives been tried — men, that to say, taken from Hint ; share hj th.' great work ot diecovcritlg tho forgotten remnants of 
branch of tho legal profession devoted more especially to Old > old Ifomc. 

Hailey practice, and from the curious class of newspaper re- 
porters who have a monomania for ferreting out crimes and 
who, if tho tralh were told, bavo given the police nearly 
all tho best suggestions they ever got, in cases where they 
were pitted against high-class "criminals P Or, if they have been 
tried, nave they been found wanting ? Some people, who ou£:hi 
to know, say that both experiments have Wen made, but with did- 
cour aging results. Olliers say that they were made in such a way \ 
that the results worn certain to be discouraging; and thi-» might 
well bo the cast*. The whole strength of Scotland Yard w put 
forth against the introduction of any but promoted constables t»» 
tho higher grades of the detective force ; indeed, the feelings of the 
local officers to the " swaggerer M nw reproduced in u the swaggerer ” 
himself when the person ho terms tl the outsider’* threatens to 
in v ado liis domain. But the result of it nil is that, a* compared 
with the .French police de surety our detective force in u treble 
aham. 


- a'kixtpt” and practice. 

fTMIE London School Board hns decided to issue precepts for 
JL ibo sum of 94S.74 5/. to meet the expenses of the next year. 
In order to satisfy ibis demand, a rate of eightpfcuce in the 
pound must bo iuipiwd, cud lb-* public (with a fair amount of 
reason) are hecoiuiLt' .•'uim-v/hat alarmed, tn 1870 Mr* Forster 
unwed throoponro i\n tfee outride limit of tho rate, and any one 
who ventured t ) say tliat tbe figure would probably bw exceeded 
was instantly set down us a purblind foe of education. Yet iu 
live years the rate li^d pa?st*d threepence, and it has gone on 
steadily rising in spilt- of yearly uss urar.ee* 3 that no further in* 

; .crease was possible. Excepting n lew desperate apologists, no* 
buly now fails to &'e that n shilling rate will be levied iu a 
\ery short ti:w*. Wiieu that amount is named in the Annual 
budget, there will probably be a violent reaction against even 
j rational expenditure on education, and to blundering of amateurs 
| r.nd unpractical crotcheteers will bavo deplorable results. When 
| tho iit-w precepts have been collected and spent, the Board 

A LONG and laborious lifo cheerfully and n.-efully de\wtod to will have succeeded in ironing rid of 1 ’.919,312/. in fifteen 
tho development of learning, art, and piety among In* con- • years, which is a very tolerable *um for 01m body of fcxperi* 
tempomriw, is the phrase by which the career of Mr. John llenry ■ inent alibis to command ar.d apply. A few plain words, showing 
Parker can be most aptly summed up, and it is a record well do- how the money 1m* b»en -p* ut and what )iw» born gained by spend* 
serving of a grateful mid sympathetic commemoration. Mr. ing it, may have gi»nd eilectc. Yh«' total amount borruwHi fiy tho 
Parker’s social position was admirably suited to bring or.* hi*; Board up to the rratmun of 18S2 wiih 4,800,000^., and this sum 
characterifttii; rjualitics ; for he .was both ft publisher and a bi<ok* » wu.^ wholly evpriuh d on hui.ding. in addition to the money paid 
seller in a University town, «ml was so idontitind with one of for bricks and njnrtar, 3,780.000?. was .«pent on paying tlio teachers 
those select forms ol’ the looser “ commerce ” which directly minister j and on buying ^ hnol mute rial 8. For 1883 the expenditure was 


MR. JOHN HENRY PARKER. 


to culture. One book was not like another to him, for ho hud n 
Strong predilection for arch neology and architecture, and especially 
those of tho middle ages, and was horn nt a* happy mouieut tor 
persona who felt that preference to make themself.* both 
useful imd famous, when pioneers like Hickman, Thomas 
Hope, the first Pugin, Britton, and Willis had cleared 
the way for architectural and ccclesinlogical rocu tics and for 


Sot, 000/.; .so that 9.30 1 jOODl. ha? been directly paid tov elementary 
schools alone. Offices, clerks, viritw (who enforce the compulsory 
clutisef of the Aft;, industrial schools, and legal expenses will, by 
the end of another year, have raised the total to nearly 13,000,000/.; 
and Hit? annual outlay is expected to bocoaio greater. We have 
tliu.s set up a huio public department iu our midst, and 
tills* department has received powers which Are practically un- 


that brilliant bevy of writers, architects, and architei-liko 1 limited ; for the veto of tho Education Uepartment need 
amateurs whose works have been so grateful (0 Mr. Parker and hardly bo taken into account. Let. us now see what we have- 
bis compeers m their official character of publishers. Sm there got for our money, uml how far the promises made ton years 
Appeared years ago from his pen The (Hoexarpof Architect fir *\ pro- ago have been fulfilled. Wo were told that poor and lowly 
fusoly but wisely illustrated, as octavos in thoso days we:v les** . children would be forced into school, and tho majority of peopfo 
commonly issued than in this age. Successive edition*, always really believed that tho new Act mainly aimed at Vusnotiling 
enlarged and improved, have long tebtified to its popularity nM to tiio classes that had hilherte Lvn neglected. Tho Board ha^ 
to patient l<w of tho compiler. The classical style?, c mid ; provided school ploccs for 286.276 children at a coat of over 
claim but a mihordinato position in its contents, and it wan after 1 5.000,0 >0?. Sorutinizing the return?, wo try to hit on n way of 
a duo interval followed by tho Manual of Gothic Architecture, di$.*.oj ring how far the Arab clw.-s lnw 1 kh?u considered in dis- 
which has alih) been frequently rcpuhlishkd ; whilo at a much , pv-hsg ot* this heavy sum, and the result of our examination is 
later date Mr. Parker brought, out a new edition of Kickm-ufo ! very startling and very daMijipninting. Wo may take for prantod 
standartl tmtieo on Gothic Architecture, with additions which , that the Arabs arc not required to pay snort? than the lninimuiu 
* quite transformed it. Of tho uarly instituted Oxford Bociot.y for ; fee of ono penny. For boys and girls above seven years of age 
'to 8 tu 4 y of Gothic Architecture he was frem the first an active ! 27.245 places hive been provided in penny schools ;* for infanta 
Itoember; Aid hie cheerful presence and copious aud much-tried ! umb-r years of ago n total number of 30,327 placed have been 
powers of explanation wre till a very late period an indispensable ’ provided, /hit, of the Infanta who pay one penny, 20,000 attend 
feature at to annual Congresses of "the Arrhmologicnl Institute. ^chuoLs whi»h are m^ant for children of the more resjKH'table 79 
'Church architecture, of course, was copiously handled by Mr. , elas*, so that we are quite in saving that for the residuum about 
Parker in his -Various books, lectures, and papers; but he never 37.00c? school places Juive ln*en p®r ( vided. After all the fiourishe^ 
would call himself ail ecclosiologist. Indeed, tho quiet good man's ! nbunt lifting the lowly, it is most melancholy to learn that y .Yo 
inbred oaation was often a source of half-humorous annoyance to j lowly have been lo*r almost out of the reckoning. There avo 
his younger and more ardent eccloslologicnl friends, who i 300,000 children on tire rolls of the Board schools, and of that 
felt that he might have safely spread with a more ex- i number less than 30,000 belong to the doss in whose interest our 
tended arm the aegis of his unimpeachable, respectability over ! p*n<v and our pLy wore to be browed. Tho accommodation for 
vtheir own nxich heckled solves. But to him they were boys, and i chiMrert who puy a sixpenny foe is 6,016: fourpom^, 14,723 ; 
forward (boys, whom he kept in order because he really IoyhI ! thtvepiuee, 66,034 l twupmico, 140,760; from which figures it 
them. He had in due time to opportunity of showing how much ! Incomes very t-udonf. tliat the poor Arabs untutored mind has 
he kuaw-of and cared for the domestic aide of mediw>val archive- : not been very ke uilv remembered. The children of artisans, 
-ture, by 'taking up and completing, after the death of thf original* clerks, aud small (radcstuen have been well cured for; but H10 
^writer, the unfinislied work of Mr. Hudson Turner, which, with j voters who were so tmthu-dus*!.- about education in itS6S and iS69 
'it# de^Meautborehip, is a standard authority on its subject.. scarcely imaging that the proviMons of the great reforming 

Pator’fl . position towards the * Oxford” movement! measure Were to In? Mivicfo'i *>0 far; certainly none of thorn 
'in to ^Oborch of England was that of publiphinar largely ! thought that nearly 100,000 M*h«vd plaoua would "be provided for 
•to It, iand although Ins habitual caution prevented hi^ saving ' people who could lillbrd to pay Lorn thr^pcncc to sixpence pu?r 
>pu^k,'hfoeympatmes were dearly with its more moderate di»ve- | week for oaadi child. The diUerence between promiao and per- 
1 mU. Hew Oa a constant publisher for I)r, Pusey, and he ! fortn&nce is very strikingly marked here. 

J.4U..4 *i.» 1 ^ iu. t?-*i — - — ji a — 1 4 •'•-.i ~i«- J Pass to another item of expenditure and observe tho gain. Wo 

used to be informed that no children would reuudh uneducated in 
future, Hir Edmund JJnv Curri»\ a most vigorous enthusiast, now 
says;-— ,4 X will von ture to say that there are oa many poor 
children now iu the streets who do not go to school as there were 
eight years ago.’* The honesty of this confession c«rtainly shows 
how little mere personal considerations inlltiezioo the best ol' tho 
ineu who have worked on the Bourd, but at present we have 


h<AOU& the Libraries of the Fathers and of Anglo-Calliofic 

Hnpk K*. JPatlwr appeared in quite a new and un- 
•uXjtidlA chareeter. Hi* Health waa enfeebled, and- he was ordered 
ito sajmCMhia wlaterf Home* He bad already made his mark 
to ■ w of medieval French * architecture. ; But 

m 4 Bdme wUe vefy different foom France or England, 3 at 
4>f the mm M* aipb®ologS»t was unqucnched, and 
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nothing to do with sentiment; we are balancing promises and 
performances. The average attendance in London schools during 
1874 , was 270,466 ; it has now risen to inure than 4 00,000. 
Allowing for the normal increase of population, it does not appear 
that the Boards action has been productive of much result, and 
tbit conclusion is strengthened when we observe that in 1877 it 
Was customary for 8o*> of every hundred children in Board schools 
to Attend daily, while in 1882 the percentage was 80*5. Now the 
fmm of 30,000/. por year is paid for enforcing compulsion ; so in 
fixe years the ratepayers paid 150,000/. to produce an improvement 
of 0*3 per cent, in the attendance. A corps of 2$o visitors and 10 
superintendents is employed in the work of compulsion; the 
Vice-Chairman of the Board states that, when the visitors arc 
taken off, tlm attendance, in some districts, becomes belter: yet 
this useless and superfluous »raff is kept on at. heavy cost. 
About 6,000 parents are summoned to the polictHSourt every year, 
and about 45,000 are warned on account of their childrens irre- 
gularity ; and this is aliout all that is done for the money. Thee 
Chairman of the Bye-Laws Committee reports that, "for the real 
work of compulsion, the Board are not spending more tlmn ten 
thousand pounds,” But, if the real work costs ton thousand, why 
pay thirty ? The question is simple, and should be practically 
flUMWered. 

Wo turn to another item. The Architect's Department for the ; 
Hoard costs 6,20a'. per year; hut the head of this ratlmr expensive i 
office does not give his whole time to the service of the ratepayer*, I 
and the results arc remarkable. When 3,00 0,000/. had been spent j 


<in building schools it was suddenly discovered that- every one of 
the costly building's had been, so far as the Jloom were concerned, 
built upon a wjong principle. The floors of all the schools in 
London were torn tip and altered at h sweep, and the cu«t of this 
operation was enormous; in short, throe millions were paid for un 
experiment which turned out to have been made in a wrong direc- 
tion. The average cost per unman of alterations in schools is 
25,000/.; yet the officials whoso architectural conceptions need 
fuich expensive modification receive more than 6,ouaf. per year. 
This docs not look like economy. Another and more trilling 
matter maybe mentioned, not bec»uso of the magnitude of the 
expenditure involved, but liecaus; it illustrates tlu Board's methods. 
In 1877 th© Industrial Schools Committee reported that it was 
desirable to obtain a school-ship. The (’ouimittev declared that a 
vcasel to accommodate 500 boj* might be bought and fitted tor 
1 5, cool., and the Board resolved that 15,000/. should not be ex- 
ceeded. This was in October. In April 187$ the Board resolved 
that tli© coo* should not exceed 22,000/.; in July 1878 they resolved 
that 40,000 7 . bLiouki bo paid. A superintendent was appointed in 
October 1877. at u salary of 350/., with unfuvnidieil apartments; 
in April 187S a bill for 300/. was paid l'or furnishing these “ unfur- 
nished ” rooms. iTiitt oilims’ quarters cost 64 6/. ; the manager’s 
rooms, 274/.; the dfecli-bou^e, 55/.; and then, what, with the 
Daghestan rugs for the carpenters, Caspian rugs for the stokers, 
Sourrwch carpets for tlio officers, and Kurd rugs for the lam pine n 
and night-watchmen, the bill for upholstery ian to near 2,000/. 
It now turns out that the fast cost of the ship was '0,000/., and 
much of this amount was jq**nt without any Authority whatever. 
We now learn that 450 buys arc maintained un hoard at an 
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average gross cost of 30/. per boy per annum ; so that up to the 1 
present ditto the vessel and her crew ha\e cost iron? tlmn 
100,000/. lor what? The Home Secretary, on May 4th, 1S77, 
issued a definite command that nil the. boys should bo trained as 
«eamen. But the hoys do not become seamen ; nothing of the 
sort. They go hock to a shore life as a rule. If will scarcely he 
believed that every merchant sailor who has been trained by the | 
JS/tafteshury lias cost the ratepayers thrvt thmsantl pounds ; the rest j 
of the boy ft have gone to employments for which the co.-tly vessel 
was never intended to educate them. This interesting muddle is 
atypical example of the way in which 1 ho deep pocket of the 
ratepayers has been <1 ruined. At every step we teo want of f 01 o 
bight, want of consideration, want of practical ability, and an utter 
and almost inconceivable lack of system, 

.Continuing with unother inst.-nco of what we may term minor 
pX&avagauces, we may notirv the body of instructors ami in- 
spectors who Are now kept in the Board's service. After a st iff 
of teachers had Ken appointed at salaries Riiflirient to tempt the 
best men in the country, the Board proceeded to assume that, these 
teachers were incompetent. The teaching staff costs half a million 
jjer yeftT ; but, besides paying these officials to teach the children, 
the Board employs a perfect army of costly instructors to tench 
the teachers. A commonplace man might ask, If the school 
staff are incompetent, why appoint them? If they are not in- 
competent, why pay a corps of instructors to teach them their 
business? The commonplace porsar would get no solution to 
bis problem; but we thiuk that a solution should bo demanded in 
a very peremptory way by the ratepayers. The few instances 
which we ba\© named rnny help outsiders to under-laud how it is 
that the rate has gone up to cigbtpeuce, but we have not as yet 
done more than touch the fringe uf the subject. Our examples ire 
rather illustrative than exhaustive ; yet they are sufficient to 
show the financial and administrative methods by which a gigantic 
sum has Leon 4 * melted.” 80 far ns we have gone wo see that 
live millions have been paid for buildings, most of which are in many 
essential respects very faulty, and that three of the live millions 
were laid out on schools which had to bo radically altered. AVe 
also see that, out of a school accommodation of 286,000, only about 
ten per cent, of the places are prepared for the very class for whose 
good the Act was passed ; the other ninety per cent, are devoted 


to classes which were not thought of when the Act was passed* ■ We 
also see that the persons who were abused and laughed at far saving’ 
that the rate must rise above , threepence were right to a melancholy 
degree. We also sc© that about naif a million nos been spoilt on 
a staff of visitors and clerks, with the result that "as many 
children aro in ilia streets wbo have never been to school as then? 
were eight years ago.” The minor eccentricities of expenditure 
speak for themselves. People who inquire "Where nave thw 
thirteen millions gone ? ” now possess a few data^jbjch may 
guide them. Should we return to the subject we trutBro elplsirv 
the disappearance of the millions with still more emphatic proofs* 
and interesting details. We do not know any more bitter warning* 
against the fully of trusting good intentions than is furnished by 
the career of the School Board. No men ever meant better ; few 
men ever worked hull' so hard, and few men ever rode crotchets 
and encouraged benevolent whims with more unhappy results to* 
tlie public. 


COMFORT IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

A FTER having hitherto adhered almost entirely to the type of 
railway carriage originally constructed by the earliest Com- 
panies, the munngura of some of our great lines have shown a 
tendency to abandon it for new forms. These are not merely 
improvements produced by a greater perfection of detail ; but 
they arc so different from the old typo that their advocates- 
imiM believe that hitherto the world, or at least the first-class 
world, haB paid for an altogether wrong kind of comfort. At 
any rate, acting rb if this were their belief, the managers have 
announced that they intend to substitute Pullman cars for first- 
clnts carriages on some of their trains. Now, we must sup- 
pose that railway directors know their business, and that theso 
changes would not be made unless it was evident that the public 
seemed to prefer the American pattern of carriage. But, at the 
same time, it may bo well worth whilo to consider in what genuine 
comfort in railway travelling ©uusislH, and how far such comfort 
is supplied by the different forms of ©arriago which the public* 
have now bad ample opportunities of trying. Wo all know the 
f«bl« of the Emperor's new clutheB. And it mny be noticed that 
their invisible glories must have compensated through mnuy a 
winter’s day lbr their chilliness, until it was discovered by 
a child, git ted with a Imbit of independent observation, that 
neither tho glories nor the clothes existed. Have we not 
assumed that Pullman cars (like the German army organiza- 
tion) are suited to our needs because they are suited to the* 
needs of those who invented them f And is it not the novelty 
and reputation which they still posses.*, rather than their real 
comfort, which induces English passengers to regard them m 
desirable? It may bn that we nr© becoming Americanized, and 
that this is on© of tlu* signs of the process. But, if this be the 
real explanation, it is rather unfortunate that we cannot 
Americanize the mileage of our railways ritnultuncously with the* 
polish of our manners. 

AmougM the inventions of the present century ono of the most 
modest, but at the same time ono of the most important;, is that 
of the armchair. A careful distinction should be mad© between* 
a cluiir with arms and an armchair. Ghaiiu with nnrift were no 
doubt common during the earlier civilization of the world. The 
reiuftiua which w « possess of Egyptian art abound with examples 
of them, and they were equally common iu classical and medhovat 
times. But tho armchair is of an entirely different character. It 
is not merely a different, variety, it is a different species. Its in- 
troduction is so recent that many old-fashioned people regard it 
as the effeminate production of an over-luxurious age. It is 
essentially an English product, and is seldom to be met with on 
the Continent. But, like the works of educational authors, it 
came into the world *• to supply ft want that bad been felt” — by tho 
Bchool master.-*. Now one of the chief merits of a genuine armchair is 
that it gires repose not only in one position but in many, One can 
sit up in it, one cau almost lie down in it ; the head can nestto 
into its corners, the cushioned arms may serve as supports for the 
hod), for the elbows, or even for a book. It is not adapted for 
the exorcise of social intercourse. A drawing-room furnished* 
entirely with lounging-chaira would no doubt be comfortable. But 
llie hostess who wns rush enough to venture on the innovation 
would probably find that her guests ©referred enjoying their luxury 
in silence. It is, however, well aaupted for the support of tho- 
human frame under all circumstances when men are required 
neither to talk nor to write. 

Now these seem to be exactly the circumstances which a m&& 
finds himself in when travelling. A few people, it is true, are 
able to keep up conversation iu a train. But such people must be 
gifted with very remarkable powers both of voice and ear to 
find tho occupation anything but excessively tiring. And they 
little know tn© torture they inflict on their loss favourably- 
endowed neighbours by refusing to take the many hints which 
the*?© latter, as a rule, so freely give in order to stop the ceaseless 
flow. .Mom rmm in a railway carriage divide their time between 
reading, looking out of the window, and sleeping. They wish, as 
far os possible, to make the period of their journey, whether it is 
long or short, a period of repose. With this view, an English- 
man will always do his best to choose the uiost empty compart- 1 
ment he can find, so as not only to be able to give Imnftelf ampie- 
spaco for his person and bis smaller luggage, but also to ensure as 
much quiet ns possible. He wil^. usually pfo^ himself next ® 
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; windowjioft* to b* able to see the country he ii pacing through 
to the ffmfseil edimtip* with the leant effort, And he will often 
go the length of spending half-a-crown, if hie journey is long, in 
. order to retain the advantages he thinks he has secured. He must 
then clearly desire to lounge during his journey in the nearest ap- 
proach to an armchair that can be furnished him, Our ordinary 
first-class compartments furnish him with this to a good degree. 
They are not yet perfect, but on some of our great linos they have 
so impjMl of late years as to be nearly so. The managers in 
many dfSk deserve the greatest credit for having realized in 
this matter the true direction of advance. They have borrowed 
from the American car all its host features, and have adopted 
them without the sacrifice of privacy o> repose. There are two 
or three English lines which have introduced carriages which 
retain the comforts vre have always enjoyed and add to them new 
luxuries. The general principle of these is always the same, 
although they solve the problem in rather different fashions. The 
subdivision into isolated compartments is retained, and the privacy* 
of the occupant » is as great as before ; but, instead of opuuing 
directly to the outside, each group of seats communicates with a 
through passage, which passes from end to end of the whole 
carriage, and from which access is gained to a lavatory. The 
sleeping-carriage which the East Coast Railway provides on its 
Scotch trains is a very perfect development of this principle. The 
number of passengers in each compartment is reduced to two, and 
the abominable system of berths placed one above the other is 
discarded. But there still, no douut, remain a certain number of 
improvements to be made. The lighting is still disgraceful. 
Companies may he waiting for tho further perfecting of electric 
light. But they should notice that in electricity we have already 
attained to the certainty of a relatively better apparatus than tho 
ordinary carriage-lamp. Tho heating arrangements are still very 
clumsy. Each ourapartmont should be wanned by steam or water, 
capable of boin^ turned on to or oif from that compartment by its 
occupants at will. A separate stovo in each carriage should bo 
most carefully avoided, since American experience shows that the 
danger of lire from these is very great. Many people, having been 
jammed after collision amongst the wooden Mns which have 
caught fire from the scattered coals of tho stove, have been 
burned to death, calling out for help to those who, standing but a 
few yards oil', have been unable to move a finger to assist them, 
owing to the heat of the burning wreck. Other little matters will 
no doubt suggest themselves to many travellers. With what 
advantage, for instance, might we borrow the alwa\8 freshly 
washed “antimacassar” of the Italian carriage. It is tho careful 
consideration of all these small improvements in detail, and not by 
any violent aud crude change, that the perfection of comfort will 
be reached. 

But in turning to tho moro showy structures that have come 
from America one is really puzzled to guess why what is pompously 
termed a drawing-room palace car should ever bo used twice by 
the same passenger. It is decorated in a style which loaves 
tho mind of tho beholder blank to all other thoughts but tho ques- 
tion what grudgo tho designer can have borno to travellers that 
ho wished to consign them to an early lunatic asylum ; while it 
suggests to the bud sailor Associations which he would prefer 
keeping absent from his mind. Railway carriages are no fit place 
for decoration or art in any form. They should merely look clean, 
neat and negative. Then the unfortunate passenger finds that, 
instead of an armchair to sit in, he has only a chair with arms. 
There is no corner to got his head back into for a quiet sleep, 
and he cannot settle himself into an eaay position for reading. 
Presently, if tho train is going fast, he finds tlxat the car ia 
actually rolliog from side to side. True, there is little of 
the jolting motion which is tho only annoyance in the ordinary 
Carriage ; ho could even write with comfort. But this rolling 
begins to produce the feelings which that of a ship will do under 
similar circumstances. He looks around for a way out of his diffi- 
culty, and thinks that perhaps if there were a little more air he 
might lie better. He orders a window to be opened. But, alas, 
he has no longer the control of the window as he used to have in his 
first-class carriage. Tho open window would produce a draught 
at the back of some passengers neck who is sitting at the 
other end of the car. He has no resource but tp devote his 
energies to struggling against the feeling of nausea until the ex- 
press train arrives at the next station— a long time perhaps. Mean- 
while he congratulates himself tbut at least ho has not to talk. 
But this delusion does not list long. A u acquaintance has espied 
him from the other end of the car. And ho brings aud introduces 
three more acquaintances. And the traveller, almost overcome by 
hia nausea, has to invent civil speeches and to keep up tbo conver- 
sation and to strain his cars to hear tho voices of tbo others above 
the. noise of tho rolling wheels and the rattling lamps. Few 
arrive at Dover Pier with a greater sense of satisfaction than be 
feel* wbcu ho steps out of tho drawing-room palace car into an 
oidinary first-el* w carriage, vowing within hituself that he will 
npyer pass its portals again. 

ijftvrofwr well Pullman caw may be adapted for the climate, the 
nooftO?* end the people for which they were invented, it seems 
Clt'Afc that they will not suit either our habits or our railways. In 
America the pace of the trains is slow compared with that of our 
great expresses, and, owing partly to the enormous length of the 
Dim, and partly to the action of the frost on the road in 
Vinter, the permanent way is not maintained with that almost 
microscopic accuracy to which we have become accustomed. The 
Arrangement of springs under the ear is calculated, us fur as pos- 


sible; to neutralize the jolting that would be produced, by tho 
roughness of the tracks. But this veiy arrangement random tho 
whole structure liable to that rolling motion which produces 
feeling* of sickness in so many people when the tram is running 
at a high rate of speed. It becomes absolutely necessary also to 
warm the car artificially when the travellers have to remain in it 
for a week, during part of which tho thermometer may Btand at 
many degrees below zero. Thi* can easily* be dotte by a stove 
placed at. one end of the car and watched by the attendant. 
Americans often live in rooms which Englishmen would regard as 
intolerably study, so that they feellno necessity for open windows. 
Tho sense of quint seems a thing, unknown to them. They are 
largely consumed with a desire to learn all about the private 
affairs of the stronger who sits next them, and have but little deli- 
cacy in attempting to satisfy their curiosity by the most abrupt 
questions of the most personal kind— a process which, it must be 
observed, is not resented amongst themselves. All these things 
make tbo Pullman car, if not a perfect, at least a fairly suitable 
means of conveyance for Transatlantic purpose* ; but they make 
it an intolerable one here. It came here with a reputation as 
glittering as its own gilding, and there are many people who lure 
so entirely ignorant of the meaning of the word comfort that there 
seems to he some danger of its being sufficiently patronised to in- 
duco the managers of railways to continue it in some cases even to 
tho exclusion of tho first-class carriage. So long as the two are 
used in conjunction no harm can be done. But It will be a very 
serious matter for the comfort-loving portion of the public if the 
drawing-room palace car is ever allowed entirely to exclude soy 
other form of compartment. 


LEO XIII. AND HIS CARDINALS. 

rpiIE death of Cardinal Bilio, at a comparatively early age, 
J* will bavo something moro than a personal significance, Jor 
all who watch with interest the present fortune* and future 
prospects of tho Papacy. That it should have so closely syn- 
chronized with the death of one of tho most widely known of 
foreign Protestant theologians, the Danish Bishop Martensen, whoso 
treatise on Dogma has been translated into more languages 
than one, and has justly attained a European celebrity — is a 
curious coincidence, hut nothing more. The special point to he 
noted here is the position held by the late Cardinal in the Sacred 
College aud the destiny anticipated for him by a large party in 
tho Curia and tho Roman Catholic Church. As he was only bom 
in 1826, aud raised to the purple in 1866 at the age of forty, he 
was still a junior member of the body to which he bad belonged 
for eighteen years, nnd Cardinals are apt to be longlivcd. At the 
last Conclave in 1878 he received the largest numbor of votes next 
to tho present Pope, and his name would pretty certainly have been 
put forward by the reactionary party among the electors at the 
next vacancy, and with a reasonable prospect of success. 
That his election would have meant, so far as it is poadblo 
to predict the conduct of a future Sovereign from the actions 
of an heir presumptive, a reversal of the policy of the pre- 
sent pontificate and a return to the spirit at least of the 
rcijima of Pius IX., need not he said. We have no in- 
tention of writing an obituary of Cardinal Bilio, nor would 
his life in itself have any particular claim on tho attention of 
our readers. But he was far the ablest a* well as the young- 
est of the surviving 4< creatures 99 of the late Pope— them is 
no discourtesy In the term which is habitually used lit Rome to 
designate tho Cardinals “ created ,T by any given Pontiff*-- and his 
vigorous action at tho Vatican Council has an historical and 
might have had a prophetic interest. He was thoroughly in the 
confidence of the late Pope and the Jesuits and was employed in the 
editing of the Syllabus, it waseven rumoured at the time that there 
was a scheme of Pius abdicating after the Vatican Council, with 
a view to Bilio succeeding him. For those who do not happen to 
bo familiar with tho Letter's of (£iirivu$ it may he worth while to , 
recall some of the leading incidents of the Council in whied^e 
took a prominent part. It may be recollected that several pre- 
liminary Commissions were appointed to prepare tho work for the 
future Council, and in the directing Congregation of Cardinals 
the most conspicuous figure was that of Bilio, then one of tho 
youngest of tno body both in age aud membership, who was 
already observed never to lose an opportunity in conversation of 
extolling the proposed dogma of papal infallibility. It was said 
indeed that Archbishop Manning and Cardinal Reisach were the 
foremost personages m carrying on the infallibiUst propaganda, 
but the former was not yet a Cardinal, and Reisach was out 
of health and died, away from Rome, withiif three weeks of 
the opening of the Council. And, while the wires might 
he, and no doubt often were, pulled from behind, the osten- 
sible and public leadership in Iho business of the Council was 
assigned exclusively to members of the Sacred College as repre- 
senting the Pun till, who only attended himself ou Slate occasions, 
or what were called Solemn Sessions, after tho real work had been 
already settled. And it wua considered that among the Cardinal* 

44 the four papal pillars of tho Council” — in other words tho 
four most powerful supporters of infallibilism — were Do Angelis, 
De Luca, Oapalti, and Bilio, especially the lust, who passed for an 
eminent thoologiau at Rome, and of whom it was facetiously re- 
marked that, 44 whereas the iwt of the Cardinals and Munsignoii 
held it a sin to uudcrsUiul any Uermau at all, he knows two 
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German Wolds which h*' constantly repeats, but always with a 
shudder, deuta ohe WutcnvhuftS* 

One qf the first great wrangles after the opening 1 of tho Council 
Was over tho AWir/ni/ de Fide, and then Cardinal Bilio was 
employed at tho last moment to persuade the more indiscreet of 
the TttfalUbilLt parly to withdraw premature amendments which 
it was feared might drive tin* Opposition bishops to extremities. 
But his met In »d uf* piwd ure was not always characterized by 
sitailav moderation. Wln-u tho learned French Bishop Mu ret, 
Who had written a boob ngaiu^t the new dogma, observed in tho 
course of his speech that lor the Council, which was usaumed to 
be a lower authority, to fitter t to brsiow on tho Vopo, who was e.r 
hypothec higher, tin* gift of infallibility was arguing in a vicious 
Circle, Bilio rudely interrupted him with the passionate exclamation, 
u Concilium nihil datPap:v ncc dare potest, ?i*d Koluiumodo recog- 
nose it., anffiugia dat. pt Smictns Pater quod iu Spiritu Sanctu ipri 
placet dccidit*’ — which was of course to assume ns a first pr*»mu§j 
tho very point under dBciwmn. Fvon tho majority thought this 
outbreak somewhat- indecent, and it was publicly disowned by tho 
presiding legate, Cniditml do Luca. Jlo was however no less 
sunupary iu his treatment of Bishop Vurut of h*u van null in n later 
Session, who not unnaturally objected to a statement in the pre- 
amble of the proposed decree that the now article was “ ju\ta 
comnmuem i-t imivermlom ductriuam/’ ns being simply uutrim in 
fact, since if was merely t lie opinion of tho ultramontane school. 
Hereupon wo are fold Unit Bilio again interposed, “liUo a brawl- 
ing monk," and declared tho speaker wiv» wandering from tho 
question. Ho was however a shrewd mail, and, in the narrow ami 
technical sense of the term, n theological expert, and he had the 
ud\ autagii of knowing hi-* o\\ n miud and the com ago of his opinions. 
It may fairly be que-temed whether any rviprcseulutivo of the /•?- 
tnmair/cnfi fuctiou among the Cardinal* at all his equal is now ro bo 
found. And iu spite of Pius IX. having twice over during his 
long reign filled up the Sacred College, his nominees asv gradually 
dropping off. Twenty-eight Cardinals hare already died since 1 ho 
aedfession of Leo Xllf., and twelve “Hata” tiro at this moment 
at his disposal. Of tho 58 existing members of tho College, one 
was created by Gregory XII., ( kmlinal Sdiwuvzcnbcrg, Archbishop 
of Prague, 37 were created by Pins IX., nud tho remaining 
twenty bv tho present Pope ; and of those last it i* noteworthy that 
three are German, two branch, one (Cardinal Xmwi»:ui) Kuglbh, 
and otic Irish, <mo an Armenian, and another a Pole. Nearly half 
of them thoretore aro n<*w Italians, raising the whole number 
of foreign members of iho existing Culingi! to .:o ns against 
32 Italians*, n proportion iin^recedentad, we believe, for a very 
long time past. It would in fact be en-y for his JIoliu> > 9£, ! 
if so dispos'd, to equalize the numbers by his distribution of iho 
places now act imlly vacant. Among tlm** \nc.uscies are two of 
tho six u Suburb irarian Sees/* from which the Cardinal Binhops 
t»ko their titles, Alhano through tho resignation of Cardinal 
Hohenlohe and Sabina through the death uf Bilio, It is now iuoro 
than three centuries and a half *5 non any but an It. than has sat. on 
the papal throne, Adrian VI. who died in 1523 beim' the hist, but 
a largo infusion *#f tho foreign element into tho C.uielavo might 
materially influence future elections. And tho great reform mg 
Popes, like Hildebrand, who in former agi\s did so much to re dove 
tho failing fortune., of thrir Church, were of Teutonic not Italian 
blood. It used during the Iasi pontificate to be a favourite cry 
among those stvkul Liberal Catholics, “ We want a Teutonic 
Pope.” 

The Sacred College now includes tho grealest genius and first 
divine among English-speaking Roman Catholics, and iu Cardinal 
Heigonrutber, who was appointed in tho same year as i)r. 
Newman, it has secured the greatest German historian* -though of 
course far inferior to Dellinger — who would bo at all a persona 
yrola nt. Home. Haynald again, Archbishop of Kalocsn, and 
Prince Fiirstonberg, Archbishop of 01 mi it/, both created by the 
present Pope, are men of mark, and took an active part in the 
opposition at the. Vatican Ciawdl, end after voting against the 
' Xli w ’ *3 signed tin* Memorial against it presented to tho 

Pope by the minority before leaving Home on duly 17. 
Haynald was considered, next to SLrostmmer, the best "Latin 
speaker at the Council, as well a* i»no of th^ most adroit, debaters. 
He made himself conspicuous, in a manner very unpleasant to the 
ruling authorities, both at the beginning and at the cud of tho 
Council, atid if he lms, like his ou! league of the minority, 
managed to swallow’ the obnoxious device since tlmn, it 
may fairly be conjectured that he too F one of those men con- 
winced against their will who remain wry much of the mmo 
opinion still. At an curly .r*p:rior. on February n.* h*> denounced iho 
passion for now j)ngrans as the cam£i of dimension in tho 'ttmrch, 
and added that the 0 nth*. ritie.s would be much better <«-<*u[.i d 
in preserving tho ancient doctrines in their purity which had 
hitherto proved sufficient, than in doviring new * urns ^w her. up«m 
the President, Cardinal do Angdifi, rang his la-ll violently and 
bade Haynald nt ouce cmie down from tho tribune, which 
however he did not do. "When h« lmd finished the excitement 
was so great that the .silting was at once adjourned. At the 
lust session attended by tho minority bishops, on July t 6, 
tho presiding legates bitterly censured a French pamphlet pub- 
lished under tbo title of Ln Dernifirc Heme da Gmcilc, gene- 
tally attributed to Archbi-hop Darboy of Paris*, who wan after- 
wards murdered by the Communists. The Spanish and ftiili.in 
pretetes-r-tnoat of whom did 2iofc understand a word of French, 
and of course had not lead the bnjchuro-.it once exclaimed 


u Nos condemnainus,” and the Opposition bishops, who knew 
it well, replied “We do not.'* The preaiding Cardinals how- 
ever peremptorily required those present tif subscribe a cou- 
deuifuitiou of the work, whereupon HaynaUl ironically advised 
them to have it translated into I^vtiii, that he and bin colleagues 
might examine it and see whether it desmvd such rough treat- 
ment. llayuald biim»elf is now a Gavdinal, and the reputed 
author of l bo incriniinated tractate Is by many revered m a 
martyr; were he still living, ho too would not impvuh^y have 
been by this time raised t r > tho purplo. It is clear t&as a silent 
change has beau going cm for aouie years past, not merely in the 
personnel but tho composition and character of tho Sacred 
College, and every fresh vncimcy that occum seems to facilitate tho 
proves*. Alucii will nccr.*»art1y depend on the manner iu which 
the twelve places now vacant aro supplied, but tho loss to the 
intranet /cate of 11 loader like Bilio is much moy* Ilian a numerical 
one. Tho pre.enfc Pope, in spite of his in imo souse very real 
imprisonment at tho \'ati('an — which the impression produced on 
tho Curia by tho reivnt judgment, of tho Roman tribunals iu the 
mni ter of the Propaganda property will not t»md to relax —may yet 
litu Tunny years, mid for the interests of his dock, and of religious 
concord iu Knropo generally, a continuance of his reign is to bo 
desired, but it cannot at his nge be reckoned upon. And at U0U10 
ron j net urn is always rife about the ;//q>«WZ, though it is seldom 
justiiliod by thu event. No* me, that wo arc aware of, bad ]uvdloted 
tho election of I 'urdiual Pivci, and as long as tho French Rmpiro 
last*. si thcro h.td boon much t ilk of a Bonaparte, weaving rhu 
triplo crown. What may bo alUruval with luUsvablu conlideuce is 
that the chances of an ulthimontam) succession, and especially of 
one likely to bo both strong and durnbie, are ^owibly diminished. 
More than that no looker-on mindful of tho changes ami chances 
of human attain, and not least of that, particular portion uf them 
which is* transacted in a .Papal ('enclave, can venture safely to 
assert. 


MMK. VI All D -LOUIS'S UKOITALS. # 

f PIHillK is something imposing in the mere idea of giving tho 
-I- wIioIl of ikothovon'H chamber cmnpositionB in chroimlogieftl 
scqucnct*, mid Mine. Jenny Viurd-Lnuis, who undertakes tho 
pjnnisBs shun- of the \ast unduruking, may bo ccugratuluied on 
its novelty and enterpri -o. Tho immeuvity of Boetbuven's pwuo- 
lbrie c»Tmp«».d lions, their enormous range of aim and variety of 
ue.cmupli.diiuenl, <u*e .'■ullicieut to try t)m coniid»nco of anv but the 
most ardent {students uid the most able interpreters. If wo except 
the live concertos, ns L ing strictly orchestral works, there remain 
for the pianist no fewer than thirty -eight sonatas for piuuo--- 
wmift of them prt.-enting diilicultiefl uf tho mo.vt exacting kind- 
ion utliers for piano and violin, live for piano and cello, eight 
trio-* for piano and tilings, tho ponuta for piano and horu, a pro- 
digioiia nunib w of variations, Ac., for the piano, borides the 
quintet for wind iiu-trumonls nui piano, and tho quurU'ts for 
strings and piano. Iu addition to those, tho programme of Male. 
Vinid-Lonis includes the occasional vrx*al coiup<wition8«* It id 
manliest tliat, while the public uro pr^untod with a grandiose 
fcchi-1110, the pian'iNt b.13 set herself un arduous task, and one 
which, 011 comply u *n, inn&l necessarily abound in inequalities 
of rendering, lech'deal and intellectual. While it is true that 
such un enterprise a* this may he completely realized by few, 
there is no denying its attraction, though the long intervals 
between 3 Mto*\ \ uud- Louis's recitals must detract somewhat from 
the vague autobiographic interest which makes ft chronological 
interpretation of Birtthoven attractive, in tho opening recital at 
Prince’s Hall la.-t. Tuesday tho programme comprised the three 
trios for piano, violin, and violoncello (Op. 1), and the three 
sonatas (Op. 2) dedicated to llaydn; tho vocal pieces being the 
six “ cuntiquea do Gcllot” and “Adelaide.” In the trios the 
pianist received tin* assistance of M. Hollander (violin) and 
31. Libotton (violoncello); these were well rendered, particularly 
tho famous third which Haydn advised the composer not to. 
publish. Tho performance of the wcll-kuown sonatas demands no 
fqieouil notice, and Mr. Ivor McKay’s singing would have been 
mow* successful if hh phrasing did not Btifli-r from Ids slight ac- 
quaintance with German. lie would have been heard to greater 
advantage in the six “ cantiques ” if be had lx>on accompanied by 
Mr. Lindsay’ ttlopw, as in iho “ Adelaide, n instead of by Mine. 
Minn Gould, 


THE CMMES OF rARIS AT THE OLYMPIC. 

J F Iho tlionfricM events of the season had not crowded upon us 
- in such a pviv'umI throng, we fthould have given it:i account ere 
this t.f the m«hiflr.una which has been running for some time 
past at the Olympic. It is tho same pioco which was intpidACud 
at ibo Surrey not very long Ago by Messrs. Merritt and Goo*p<mt f 
adapted by then, with* their habitual skill, from some trench 
original which lm.-* left its obvious traces hove end them upon the 
dialogue. The Crimes of Paris, however, in no form could have 
been ono of the best of melodramas. It is confused in plot, and, id 
f.piu of reiterated points of business, " so intricate os tq be 
scarcely intelligible. There has been a crqel luurder in the Rue 
Belgique, and a person called the Demon, of wdtom the police have 
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fortftight, is suspected of committing it with his left hand. Of course 
ft fafAtandedt Viscount attracts tho attention of everybody, except 
tho police ; from the very opening of the play, and a great deal of 
Agreeable knavery la performed by three attendant murderer^ tbo 
Dummy; the Dandy; ntid the Plunger, who skip about upon the 
stage to slow music whenever the plot drags at all, which is very 
often. The pathetic jeeues are a® harrowing as usual, and the 
Vigftinv^«ho heroine, who marries the Demon during the lifetime 
of he^Mjgtand, a virtuous wearer of a blouse, forma rather a new 
feature, uinl a topsfcone to the pilo of the agony. But the piece is 
distinctly too long, too nerveless, and too clumsy, to be a lasting 
success. ** 

Tho Crimea of Vuri* is played in the fine old country style, with 
a good drol of conviction. T&c only Teal actor U Mrs. Chippendale, 
who appear® as tho worthy mother of tho unworthy hero, in the 
first two net®, and then disappear®, to tbo great disappointment 
of the Audience, The detective, Pepin Oardol, ia played by Mr.*] 
0. AV. $unii»r&ot v with nu occasional suggestion of tho manner of 
Mr. Fernandez. There was something quite refreshing in tho studied 
ease with which this gentleman made his first appearance in tho 
Flower Market, and told an incredible tide of a cnclr and of a bull 
And of a pious comict to a young Indy who was a total stranger to 
him. Tho style, down to tho false emphasis on the pronouns, was 
a finished example of a certain method of wiling. A better Pepin 
Cavdol would carry tho play through with more succors. But, if 
Mr. Somerset sometime® seems to imitate Mr. Fernandez, tho 
compliment Mr. Philip Iteck, who takes tho Demon Viscount, pays 
to Mr. Willard i» move fluttering still. Mr. Berk has caught, not 
only the (i get-up ” of Mr. Willard in The Silver King, but the 
tone® of the voice, the trick® of the bands, tho vory waxing and 
waning of the terrible fashionable eyeglass. But Mr. Beck is, after 
all, only an imitation, and one w hick lacks the slreugth and vivacity 
of tho original. 

Thu female parts luck ini crest, with tin* “xroptfon, a» w* have 
paid, of Mrs. Chippendale. It is a pity that tho heroine, Angulo 
(Miss Alma Murray^, and her friend Lizctto (Miss Laura Liudep) 
were no much alike in face and figure and stature that tho eye wa.? 
HomelirncR puzzled, in their various change® of costume, he- 
twceii the one and the other. This greatly increased that cloud 
or mist of uuiuHligihilify which continued, to hang over the plot 
uutil near tho close. Da IMfo II<M«n»*, an artful minx v. lmse de- 
sperate egotism iroe® near to ruin the happiness of several virtuous 
and prominent character®, wn* played by M ile*. Cm v vara in a very odd 
ami emphatic etvle, but, nt nil events, so as to preclude all danger 
of confusion. lio. Belle Ildlvno wn® tot tartly rerognizablo in a uy 
disguise. Tho pari, of an English confidential clerk who has lost 
h)B wife for tho time bring on their wedding tour was taken by 
Mr. R Jlendrie, who made it very comic without descending to 
burlesque, and deserve.® more praise than most of liis colleagues. 
Tbo Dummy, a dumb hunchback of revolting appearance and still 
more revolting manners, wn® played by Mr. Batson, who was de- 
cidedly eifoctiv© in it. It is, pcihnp% not below the dignity of 
criticism to remark that the pat*-s uf Mahillu were adorned on each 
side with this reinarkabln inscription, “ Prix dent re 2frc®.”; it 
mattered little, however, for ihoio was no ono to take this 44 prix,” 
the characters going in and out ns cheerfully as though the place 
had been their private garden. 

There would not bn much in Tho Crimen of Paris to attract 
public attention if it- were not for tho extraordinary merit of the 
closing scene. We suppose that tho energies of the company are 
reserved during tho evening to be concentrated about cloven o'clock 
upon this final mup, At all events, tho scene railed — wa have 
not the slightest, notion why— 1 * Her own Avenger” i* thoroughly 
worth seeing, and wo recommend playgoer® who art» not inclined 
to spend tho whole evening at tho Olympic to drop in for this. 
Tbo self-styled Viscount, tbo murderer of the Hue Belgique, is 
followed to bis room® by tho woman bo ha® forced into a 
bigamous marriage. She* ha® found out his crimes, and jelio 
threatens to denounco him. lie leap® ujion her, and is about to 
strangle her, when her first husband, dales Martel, enters, lie 
free® AngMo, pxits her outside the door, And then tho two 
inert face one another. Ilia Demon has liis back to tho audience, 
and wo see him open ft clasp-kuifo behind hi® back, and suddenly 
d«rt upon his enemy. But Juice Muriel has a, knife too, and 
now begins a really splendid fight, curried on with incredihlo 
fir® and fury, And manifestly studied with tho greatest cate. We 
have Vartdy witnessed Hducl «>oto excellently managed, more terrible 
in it® vrMBfmblnnco. The two men seem exactly matched. In 
their crafty and sudden movements the eye dr tec t® no trace of 
unreality, and neither Actor scums to help tho other in the smallest 
degree. Presently they drop their knives, and something of illusion 
I® lost in the very tamo way in which Mnriel falls bonenth the more 
threat of u chair. But the fight ia only half over; the detective 
enter®, Aad> with the handcuffs in hi® teeth, lenp® on tbo Demon, 
and a fresh scuffle* begins, even more exciting and more full of 
ruse than the former. The way in which the Demon crawl® 
ftCToKrtbe floor to regain his knife i® extremely pretty und 44 to- 
the‘»earti&h, |, as Leigh Hunt would say. We have no hesitation 
in saying that tbo whole of thi* fighting scene ia most effectively 
contrived, and if tid management choose to call it “ ller own 
Avenger,” tha^i® their business and not our& 


CAMAttALZAMAtf AT THK GAIETY. 

rnilB interest which attache® to Mr. Burnand ® Cdmarnkaman 
JL is not tlie interest which attached to Ariel* Before A rid 
wa® exposed to that fierce light which boats upou a 
burlesque drama the nir was filled wil'd signs and wonder*- with 
portents eucli as beralrl a prodigious birth. With Camarulschnna h 
very different course has boon adopted. ‘‘No masterpiece ever or*qt 
more quietly into being. 

Of the Arabian story the new bur^«que-drama baa little or nothing 
but the name, the quarrel between J)anasch. and Maimound, and the 
winning of Budoura by Otuuoralzarofln. In the Arabian author, 
Camara tan izum conquer* Badoura by means of hi® foster brother, 
MavzAvou— one of those invaluable foster brothers who are wizard® 
a® well ; he marries his love ; he is part*®! from her ; he has, and she 
lma, surprising adventures; he takes to himself, with Iter full con- 
currence, a Fecund wife; he departs from our ken. the parent of a 
couple of noble boys, and the hero of a most romantic story. Ail 
this. Mr. lie in and* with the audacity of true genius, has changed. 
To film, writing for a peculiar company, and obliged to work up to 
the exigencies uf a peculiar audience, the Arabian author’s situation® 
and el foot* have scorned value! os. For him, the hero of the story 
is not CuuiHiHizanian, though Cnmaralzfiimm is plated by Mia® 
Farren, lmt Datutsch the Djm, who is played by Mr. Euward Terry. 
In his version Diinfuch appears to be in love with Malraouud, 
Muimour.t* to be in love with Cnmaralzaruan, Badourat td be 
spirited away by Msutiwund; and, by tho operation of a magic 
beverage, it is almost certain that Muimound at the last moment 
is luiiile to become enamoured of Panascli. To an Author capable of 
invention of this -urt (there is a good^eal of it in CamaMzatnah) 
a little ir.colieience and confusion may bo pardoned, especially 
when it would appear that the author’® intention has been not to 
work out a common plot, but to achieve a piece of pure literature, 
JL is si the dialogue rather than the plot of Camar'nUaman that 
tho uuihor teems to have laboured most lovingly. He takes jtis 
rouse, like a, prinubval hero, amid the wreck of English and 
tho crush of words. 

True it U tli at he is pot always himself. The fapt that hi® hero 
is a Djin, that, a euiiritforable number of words hi tho dictionary 
begin with “gen,” and that 44 gcu"’ and “ djin” are to the punster 
convertible ^rms, has led him many lime* astray— so many that 
wo haw. not dared to count tlu ui ■ the fact that ill “peri ’’you 
lmve a coupfo of syllable® which have to do a certain amount of 
duty in iho English langimgi* has likevrisn seduced him in^o ex- 
ceme® which are rcpreinui.-fible. But even Homer nods. Iti® better 
to lease Iheso extravagances on one side, and to take our author 
ut his brightest and most careful. Here is a specimen of fata 
ingenuity: — * 

Danascit. ^ Oh. my princess will win— that I foretell. 

Maimovnk. \Vln:rc is die ? 

JU\- Asm. Coming! Coming! * 

Mai. mo M l. ' §are. B«r itU* 

Dana son. liar fell, fair dwr, Uiu-dourtt will— 

M aimoi n l : « Don’t boost-. 

Daxas< k. F<>n c It — and hero sln k turner by Bar-cth post. 

Whereupon the Princes® enters! On tho next page Maiinoune 
rcuiarfo 1 , ‘ i ll ? s *t my masher going by math inery’’; while eomo 
pag«,‘.s further on there occur® the following flow of soul 

(Jamaiui.zavAx. See hero, this golden ring— it*s the Princess’*. 

Siiai^v. L: it ? iL is sHwr-yilt. ’Twas dropped 

S*un‘ timo a ti o. 

Camaiiauzaman. For an a-CInmllm swopped. 

After tbi®, the Emperor of China’® barber’® remark that hi® 
master is 4 * better ui’ter shaving, eu to speak, During the IMer 
portior of the week ” suuuda almost unlitemrv ; but the facetious 
nes® of the lino®'— 

Dtiugliter of Wun Luugi|» 

Descended from Kh.m vSiug and Bad Li flung« 

HRipunufc of China, in the line of Hung, 

The race of Ham .*md Qynasty of Tung— 

is obvious to the meanest capacity. Xot quite so obvious, though 
quite as admirable, are ilia author*® excursions info French 44 Turn 
mo into stone! (Mi, qua rous OUs ui -marble” For tho rest it 
rotuuins to say that Miss Farron, who is rather more Miss Farren 
thuTi evi'r, sing* a song, “ I don’t know so much about that,” with 
much LlevenieRs and point; that ^Ir. Elton dances very well; 
that; Mr. Terry is moro amusing than usual; that Miss Gilchrist 
is not quite m inanimate as she was in Ariel ; that the Gaiety 
chorus has often looked better and been more becomingly un- 
dressed ; and that the absence of Miss Kate Vaughan is dreadfully 
appareul. • 


THE GREAT FAILURE IN THE CITY. 

T HE failure of Messrs. 1\ W. Thomas, Sons, & Co. has given 
u shock to tho City great or than has Wn experienced for 
many years past. Tli» firm had been in cxistenre for more iliun a 
enntury. It was of tho highest standing in tho Stock Exchange, 
had formed iu many directions a valuable connexion, and was 
doing a very profitable business. Successive generation* of 
partners, in short, had built up for it a solid aureea® by industry, 
capacity, and honourable dealing, and the high credit they had 
Acquired passed to thoir successor. It would have seemed a few 
weeks ago to most C-ity people utterly incredible that a man «o 
circumstanced, inheriting a large income and a fine position, should. 
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without apparent motive, out of a mere passion for gambling, ruin But if he submits to pay the higher rate, the jobbery conclude 
himself, his partner, and every friend that trusted him, indict heavy that their suspicions are justified, and soon afterwards they again , 
losses on his client*, end perpetrate crimes of the vulgarest and increase their charges for the purpose of compelling him to dose 
basest land. Yet, if the charges now made against him by his tit© account, wbicli they now see to be a risky one. Mr. Blakeway 1 # 
creditors be substantiated, Mr. Blake way has for years been first offence was mjkleas speculation on his own behalf ; and from 
engaged in roost rec kless speculation, has lost thereby enormous the above explanation it is quite clear that the jobbers must have 
sums, and to keep, hiinwlf ailpat for a brief period has mis-' known that, for whomsoever undertaken, the transactions iti which 
appropriated securities left with him ou deposit by friends, he was engaged roust prove ruinous. It islaid, for example, that 
relatives, and clients, while he abused the confidence reposed in at a single settlement he had to pay “differences” atqg^tisg tet 
him by bankers to cheat, if not'to commit forgery. And the shock 200,000/. As a matter of fact, it is understood that several of 
given to the City by a discovery of this nature is increased by the them gave hints to friendly brokers employed by banks to lend 
tact that outside of the IS lock Exchange, and even inside with few money on the Stock K&^iango, not to be too ready to give hint 
exceptions, lioliody had the slightest suspicion of the kind of life crodit. How completely the suspicions of the jobbers were aroused, 
he was leading. To the very last his credit remained intact. Nor indeed, appears firstly from the small proportion of his total losses 
was this all. JJo had a partner, who had at all times access to the that have fallen on tile Stock Exchange, and secondly from the 
hooka of the firm, and whose duty it was to make himself crimes he is accused of having had recourse to. 
acquainted with what was going on ; yet Mr. Thomas affirms that It is said that the widow of the late senior partner of the firm 
he was entirely ignorant ol‘ the sort of transactions in which the had left securities in the custody of the firm to the enormous sum 
firm was engaged. Furthermore, it is clear that much of wlmt of 200,000/., and that Mr. Blakeway sold these securities without 
Mr. Ulakoway is accused of could not have been done without the knowledge of the widow, and appropriated the proceeds to his 
tampering wit li the books. Accordingly the accounts are in hopeless own use. Ho is also accused of having sold the securities of 
confusion. Yet the clerks wore either kept in ignorance of w hut whs clients who hud entrusted them to hi» charge for safe keeping — a 
going on, or conspired to screen their guilty employer. Lastly, custom vary much followed, by clients who do not care for the 
it is evident that Mr. Blakewav could not have* lost the enormous trouble of collecting dividends and coupons themselves, and who 
sums gambled away without the fact being known to several mem- cither live away from Loudon or do not keep a banker. Lastly, 
here of the Stock Exchange. Yet no intimation was given by it is known that he bus defrauded several banks to very largo 
them to the banks and money-lenders who have lost so heavily by amounts. When broker* borrow large sums from a bank, the 
his misconduct. It is impossible to explain fully how all this securities they give tlm bank must usually be of various kinds, 
could bav« occurred until the matter is investigated in a court of These securities are locked up in a box, and kept in the vault* of 
law, and the exact nature of every transaction is clcurly proved, the bank. But the broker may require access to this box for 
In the meanwhile, however, it is not difficult to show that, tbo various legitimate purposes, lie may wish, for example,- to sell 
conditions under which bankers and stockbrokers transact business aoino of the securities, substituting others equally good for them; 
afford exceptional facilities for fraud to dishonest stockbrokers to or bo may bo called upon to give further security because of a fall 
whom favourable circumstances have conspired to give a high of prices ; or, lastly, bo may want to ascertain the number of a 
character. bond. Therefore it is indispensable for the easy conduct of busi- 

A stockbroker is an agent for the public for buying or selling ness that the broker should be allowed access to his securities. 
Stock Exchange securities. Strictly speaking, ho ought not to Where he is trusted implicitly by the banker, it would noero that 
speculate on his own account. If he were to do so Ins interest too often ho is allowed to go to the box when and as he pleases, 
might run counter to that of his clients, and he might be tempted, For instance, it is ulfoged that Mr. Blakeway took away some of 
therefore, to advice thorn to soil tit a time when t * do so would bo the securities pledged with banks, leaving in their place paper that 
to throw away their property, or ho might indem them to buy ut looked liko the securities, but in reality was absolutely worthless, 
too high a price. But the must prudent broker can hardly avoid lie is furthermore accused oi‘ pledging the Name security twice over 
speculating for others. The greater part of the business now done | to different banks. It is said that ho has taken a certificate repre- 
upun the Stock Exchange i.s speculative, and if a broker worn j sen ting shares in a Company, and pledged it with a bank, and 
rigorously to refuse to engage in speculation, ho would certainty j then has represented to the Company that tho certificate has been 
make but a very small income, and might probably lose all hw j lost, has got a second certificate for the same shares, and has used 
clients. Practically, therefore, all brokers speculate more or less j tho second certificate to obtain further advances. To be quite safe, 
for their clients. -And tlu\speculittiun is carried on in two ways — a hank of course ought to have the shares upon which it lend* 
one is for the client to lodge with his broker a certain proportion j registered in its own name. A solicitor, were he to lend upon 
of the price, say 20 per cent., nod to instruct him to borrow shares, would bo careful to do so. But there are many reasons 
the remainder from a banker, undertaking always to keep up why a bauk should be less rigid in enforcing its legal rights, 
this percentage of the price, or u margin, " ns it is called. If In the first place, it wishes to attract customers by making itself 
he fails to do so, the banker has a right to e*‘ n tho i>tork ! as accommodating as possible ; and in the second place tho banker, 
pledged with him. And «o ho lias likewise if ihe borrower like tho broker, is a man of business, and knows business cannot 
(toes not pay back when called upon to do so. Iu this case, bo carried on if groat facilities are not givon. Tho owner of the 
it will be seen, the broker is tolerably eecure. The second shares may be a merchant, and may feur that his credit would 
way is much more risky. Every fortnight there is a settlement sutler if it became known that ho had to soli his property*. Or he may 
upon tho Stock Exchange nf all tho bargains entered into between wish to vote at a coming meeting, and could not do so if tho shares 
one settling day and another. Buyers, that is, stipulate that they were taken out of his name. It is very usual, therefore, for 
will thou pay for the purchases made in the interval, and vendors bankers to lend upon registered stocks without having those stocks 
stipulate that they will deliver the stock sold. But in speculative registered in their own names. And Mr. Blakowav is charged 
transactions the purchaser and seller are nuely prepared promptly with taking advantage of this laxity of bankers to obtain dupli- 
to fulfil their bargain. Tho speculator usually then fore instructs cal u certificates and pledge them elsewhere. Lastly, ho is accused 
his broker to u carry over the account” to the next settling day, of having given cheques, which ho kuew would not bo honoured, 
paying interest for the accommodation. If the price of the stock and obtaining stock* that he had pledged with persons who still 
ks risen after purchase, the buyer is entitled to Lbe “ difference ” had confidence iri him. 

between the price at which he bought nud that quoted for the It will bo asked, Is there no way of preventing ihe repetition of 
stock on tho first dav of settlement. If, on tho contrary, the i»uch frauds? Wo are afraid that too answer must do in tbo 
price has fallen, he is bound to pay the difference. If the broker negative. If a wealthy man of high character chooses to abuse 
cautious to do business only fil*r solvent people, ills clients send the trust that is reposed in him, we fear that to tho end of time 
him fbo M differences Ji payable in duo time, ana he hr-s 110 difficulty he will be able to swindle. At the same time it is clear much 
on tho settling day. But, if he is at all rush, tho clients may foil might bo done to make such frauds less easy than they arc at pro- 
to pay their “ differences,” and then, according to the rules of tho sent. A bunker, for example, ought not to allow any customer, 
Stock Exchauge, he has to make good the deficiency. In this however trustworthy he may seem to be, to have such coutrol of 
way, it will be seen, a broker may be ruined }>\ the default of his the securities ho has mortgaged to tbo bank, ns Mr. Blakowav 
clients just as completely as by his own.. In theory, us already seems to have been permitted. Every bank too, should, 
stated, the broker is supposed not to speculate on his own account, not once or twice a year only, but frequently, examine the 
But, as in many other cases, theory and practice do not accord, securities lodged with it, and see that every paper is what 
Still even when the broker is really acting for clients, tho jobber j it purports to bo, ami that all tho securities are actually in its 
from whom he buys or to whom he sells looks, not to the client, ! custody. If this had boon done, it seems clear some actl of 
but to the broker, for the fullilmentt of the contract. Now, if a which Mr. Blake way is accused could not have been committed, 
broker begins to increase very largely his speculative account, it is j Again, It is obvious that, if bankers took a little trouble, they could 
evident that the fact cannot escape the jobbers, and that thny will | render it impossible to obtain duplicate certificates. When a 
soon became apprehensive. He may, of course, be acting for wealthy banker lends money upon registered stock, ho should inquire 
people, and liis business therefore may b« perfectly safe. But, on the whether the borrower really holds tho stock, and whether it is 
other hand, ho may be recklessly executing the orders of gamblers registered in hi* name. Such inquiry would at once prevent the 
without a penny in their pockets. Or he may even be wildly issue of a duplicate certificate on the application of tbo borrower* 
speculating on his own account. In such a case, therefore, it is usmtl And, lastly, it is uiuni font that, if bankers hod inquired os *fr?he 
for the jobbers, after a few settlements have passed, to compare mode in which Mr. Blakeway was carrying on his b urinous, xhey 
notes with one another, to find out whether the broker in question must have hoard something that would have aroused their bus* 
is speculating in various kinds of stocks. If he is, they decide to pici one before; last week. As we have stated above, several jobbers 
change him for u carrying over” more than they charge others, had hnd their suspicions aroused, had charged .Mr* BlakeWoy 
If the business he is conducting is a safe one, and be stands in exorbitant rates to compel him to lessen the ipe^ttfotiVe account ' 
good credit, the broker refuses to submit. Either he “ doses the open with them, and even had given a warning to some of their 
account" — that is, sells what he has bought, or ddirers what he friends. It was, of course, no part of their boring to ft® about the 
has sold— or he goes to his banker and obtains a loan from him. City giving notice of the dangerous operatiOOrm which the dim 
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waa engaged* That wquld have exposed them to au action for Jibel« 
Bat it it also certain that, if inquiry bad been made of them by 
a banker, be weald have learned enough to nut him on .his guard. 
The banka, therefore, cannot bo acquitted or much negligence in 
tbit matter. In the same way, it Meras clear that the Stack 
Exchange Committee might adopt measure* which would throw 
obstacles jn the way of fraud ia the future. For the con- 
venience of settling transactions, the Stock Exchange . baa 
airekd/'^ablished ft Clearing House; hut the accounts of 
brokers and jobbers arc not passed through the 01 wuing 
House until 'the settlement Tbo result is that brokers, 

jobbers, and the officials of the Clearing I louse are all 
overworked during tho throe clays a settlement lasts ; as, indeed, 
are the hanks. The business of settling is, therefore, hurried 
through in a haphazard manner. If the Clearing House wore 
to insist in future that every evening a return should be made 
of all tbe transactions entered into during the day, and if it were 
to check those transactions and see they were regular, laxity would 
he put au end to, and ft wholesome restraint would bo imposed 
upon tbo reckless members of tbo Slock Exchange. And this 
further advantage would follow, that when jobbers got alarmed at 
the speculations in which any broker was engaged, they would be 
able under such a system to call the attention of the Stock Ex- 
change authorities to tbe matter. There would be ut tbe ( "earing 
House ready means of ascertaining whether the charge was well 
or ill founded, and then the Stock Exchange authorities could call 
upon tbe broker in question to give some account of the kind of 
business in which he was engaged. This, no doubt, would bo 
inquisitorial ; hut the inquisition would hardly be set on foot except 
where it was desirable n restraint should he put upon reddest* 
gambling; and in that case we apprehend that no respectable mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange would be sorry to see any investigation, 
however annoying, set on foot. 


REVIEWS. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.* 

YV^'E can hardly err in thinking that when tbe author planned 
Vf this work he contemplated only those historic or ancient 
families that for some cause nr other had gone down in the world. 
In tbe preface he says distinctly that his topic is the greatness 
that has gone by. And in his opening chapters be talks about tho 
vicissitudes of great families, dry and dusty materials, and ancient 
chronicles. But be has sketched some individuals of no family at 
all, who, to repeat a saying of the Emperor Tiberius, were ex re 
fluff, and whom tho satirist of tho same generation as tho historian 
to whom we are indebted for the above mot, describes as 

Quales ex huimli ningna ad fustigia mum 

Extolllt, quotius voluit Fortnna joctri. 

The work gains in interest and variety by this extension, but it 
is not easy to see at first what connexion old Jemmy Wood the 
miser of Gloucester, and Ward tho Prime Minister and trusted 
servant of tho Duke of Parma, have with the Aristocracy. The 
plan of tbe work might have been improved. The table "of con- 
tents is very poor. There iB not much of nn index. We look in 
vain for historical, social, or national sequence. Jack Mytton comes 
after the Princess lof Connemara, and De Vere, “the noblest subject” 
Ac., after the O'Neills. It would surely have been simpler to divide 
the chapters iuto nationalities, or to have dealt with the most 
celebrated bouses. Ilowever, the reader may dip into any part of 
the two volumes without losing in order the thread of discourse, and 
may follow the plan of some inveterate novel-reader who always 
begins with the third volume, then takes up the first, and ends with 
the second. There are other traces of carelessness and haste. In the 
account of the claim to the Breadalbane peerage we expected to 
catch the main point of the lawsuit, which was decided some 
eighteen years ago, or in 2867, by the House of Lords. If we 
remember right, the contest lay between Campbell of Glenfulloch 
descended from the second son of a former earl, and Campbell of 
Boreknd descended from the sixth son, and the latter must, have 
succeeded had not Ghmfalloch proved a marriage which took place 
about a century ago. There could not be the smallest impropriety 
in alluding to facts which had been seorchingly investigated in at 
least two courts of law. At p. 163, vol. ii., we hear of a cousin of 
Lord Berners, 44 the hero of Delhi, the present Major-General Sir 
Archdale Wilson, Bart., and G*C.B.” The soldier who, with the 
r aid of Lawrence and some others recaptured Delhi, died in 1874, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Sir Boland Wilson, as Sir 
Bernard’s other works might have reminded him. The present 
Baronet, we learn, was an Etonian, Fellow of King’s, and Senior 
Classic, Another omission occurs in the Mar peerage, though perhaps 
Sir Bernard may think that the public ia already cognisant of this 
unfortunate dispute* What is tolerably certain is that the well- 
Bnown judgment of Lord Cairns in the House of Lords, whateyjr 
else It iidlid* did not really decide what hod become of the old 
earldom of War, -and tbe descent from Celtic rulers termed 
Maormere, and Mortacna who lived in the time of Malcolm 
Ca&more. >WqjwmId have wished that the age of the Ce lebrated 
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Countess of Desmond hod been more critically discussed. The 
common, story is that she was bom ifi 1464 and died in 1604; 
that abe (fenced with Ki chard Ilf, some two years before tbe 
battle or$6swortk ; and ttyt she died, awarding to Moores lines, 
by felling from a nut or a cherry tree— for the point is still in 
dispute— at the age of one hundred and forty. A little scepticism is 
excusable ou this head. In tho account of Mr, Mackenzie, of 
Krntail, we might, have been informed that tlje recent purchaser 
of the Kiotail estate is a gentleman of the same name 
os the chief of Scott's Lament, well known to Anglo-Indians as 
an enterprising, clear-headed, and* successful merchant. On the 
other hand, it is amusing to find # that tho ex-Era press of the 
French arrived at liydo in Sir John Burgoyne’a yacht in 1870, nt 
2.45 in the day, and not, as the newspapers wickedly And shame- 
fully would have it, at 3.55. And when Sir Bernard tells us of 
tho Fitzgerald chief of tho house of Desmond, who was carried 
away from the battle-field “ in bis proper place on the necks uf 
tho Butlers/ 1 his enemies, we wonder it dul not occur to him 
that this excellent specimen of Irish readiness and humour had 
been admirably illustrated by the brush of Madias. It would be 
re freshing, in these days of successful ruffianism, to remember that 
Irishmen could once display humour without ferocity. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Sir Bernard Burke is not 
one of those who think the House of Lords an anachronism, and 
who is anxious that its members should “clear out of tho way.” 
lie has team — literary if not literal — for the total disappearance of 
famous houses or for representatives x>f tried statesmanship and 
worth, whom ho discovers in cobblers, toll-bar collectors, sextons, 
or inmates of the workhouse. But we cannot say that his scheme 
for con tinning tho union between titles and land' or property and 
position strikes us as very feasible. Ho suggests that every man 
who takes an hereditary honour from the sovereign should be 
required to create a perpetual endowment in favour of the dignity 
he is about to receive. It does not seem to occur to him that ia a 
democratic age the only mode of providing for such contingencies 
is for no man to accept a peerage or baronetage who has not a fair 
estate, and for his descendants uot to impoverish their inheritance 
bv extravagant and riotous living. A title and land cannot be 
secured to posterity by letters patent any more than an individual 
can bo made virtuous by Act of Parliament. Sir Bernard speaks 
more to the point in his observation that there is no legal tribunal 
to take cognizance of the claim to a disputed baronetcy. All that 
the law can do is to decide the succession to the real and personal 
estate ; and ns his title in most instances follows tho land, society 
can generally make up its mind as to the real Sir John or Sir 
Thomas. As Z<«kiel Homespun remarks to Dick Dowlas in the 
Ileir at T*aw, 41 A peer without mmmat he a wishy-washy sort of 
thing, Dick/ 1 the same may he said of a landless or portionless 
baronet. 

As we have remarked, not tbe least interesting of Sir Bernard's 
pages are those devoted to self-made men. The history of Tom 
Ward, the Yorkshire groom, is au illustration of the 44 profound ” 
remark of Mr. Weller, senior, that 44 a man who can form an 
arJcerate judgment of a horse, can form an ackerate judgment of 
anything. ’ And here, fortunately, there are no misty traditions 
which the suu of criticism ruthlessly dispels, no tombstones at 
variauco with the registers of births and deaths, and no entries 
about ono sister’s Age, which are subsequently shown to have 
reference to another, born afterwards but christened by the same 
name. Of early advantages Ward had none. Neither the squire of 
tho village, nor tho parson, nor even the attorney, paid tor his 
schooling or gave him ts start in life. He went to the church 
school at Ilowden in Yorkshire, became a fair scholar, and, what 
is more to the purpose, acquired good steady principles, to 14 which 
he stendily adhered through life,” In the year 1823, after serving 
in tho stables of Mr. Itidsdaie tbe trainer, he was sent to Vienna 
with a horse, and was retained by Prince Aloys von Lichtenstein. 
Here he might have remained with no higher reputation than 
Ihnt of a light weight, a good jockey, and a man of strict probity. 
Fortunately the Duke of Lucca wanted to rival the English in the 
matter of stables and horses, and carried off Ward. He soon 
found that this clever under-groom, with his gray eyes, neat dress. 
And cleanly person, was a man on whom a Prince, beset with 
flatterers ana intriguers, could thoroughly depend. From groom 
Ward became valet, and from valet confidant and keeper of tho 
privy purse. Then the public finances fell into confusion, ami 
by the advice of the Duchess the task of checking abuse and 
restoring credit was entrusted, not to Ward ns the reader might 
anticipate, hut, by her agency, to the Austrian Archduke 
Ferdinand, governor of Qallicia and maternal uncle to the Duchess. 
However, Ward’s elevation vfras not long delayed. He was 
created a baron, and nuufe Minister of Finance. Practically, 
It would seem, lie became Prime Minister, directed important 
negotiations, and managed the cession of the Duchy of Lucca 
to tho State of Tuscany. The accession of tbe Duke of Lucca 
to the Ducby of Parma, nhd the troubles of 2847-48, are matters 
of history; and Ward’s share in these events and his mediation 
betwoen Austria, Medina, and Tuscany, are all described in 
his own correspondence. Word had managed to Acquire a 
good knowledge of French, Italian, and German, and his letters in 
his own language, correct, idiomatic, and forcible, are proof, if 
proof were wanting, that eminent success in diplomacy and 
Statesmanship can bo attained without duplicity, evasion, or un- 
necessary concealment. In 1854, after the death of Charles 
Duke of Parma, hia widow thought fit to remove Ward from his 
post as Minister, and to order him to leave her dominions. Tbtt 
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last five 'years 0 f Ward’s life were spent near Vienna, where he %oniou of the book, especially, it; so idled with minute local and 
took to Arm ii% and, as far as we make uut, lived in comparative geographical allusions ihatthn mnpW si uAcut.niiist' Become 
iodcochdooca. Sir lGruard does not tell us what became of his Wdy lout. Should a rcamd edition bo required, this grave proi**- 
Children, or whether ,my of them inherited their father’s capacity sion should he ma le good, 

and knowledge of men. But the Italians to this day talk of Many who lack 'patience or leisure to master hf. Leathtfrie’a 
M Signor Toidiuai 1 '. ’ learned work on ** Li Provence Map time” will gladly read 

1 ‘ We are glad to s-*« that no countenance ia given in this work to M. Hamilton a sketch of the early history of the Ligurian coast* 
the story of G^oimvidl^ low origin. The brewery Sir Revmml laud:?. The latter leans to tho opinion that llnunitydjg army 
treats as ft fiction : and whether the (’roniwollu could trace any : pnssul into Jlalv in li.c. 2iti over tho (\i\ di Tends, ainfnot over 


Connection with Thoruas Urpinwell Earl of Essex, or not, it is j 
quite clear that the ancestor* i»C tho Protector wore men of high j 
repute in their own eoonf v, •good fortune, and princely tuc.gui- , 
flconce. The main hne of tin? family lias been extinct for the last j 
fifty year*, but Sir Hennird trucea tho desedudun Ls in the female ; 
lino almost to our own time, though Wo could wish he lmd been a | 
Utile more pirliiurtur as to iKlm. 

A search for th? ili , - , cndiints of tbo P.ikculogi, tun Greek j 
emperors, provid ire K-rtual. More than forty years ago, alter 1 
search had hocn msidi* m Mtin in Italy for some one ol tho hou;»\ 
a Greek gimtLainn, omploji’d in indigo cultivation in tlui di.— 
trict uf I'ubnn in M'-ntr il, asserted himself, with what f.mmh- 
tion wu know not, to be a descendant of that Royal family. Wo 
can confirm what Sir Bernard tell* u3 of another instance of 
fallen givatnr.'**. Tin* d—oendant of the CJheslxns, owners of 
IjRDgley Pi ion* , u m io.tuc«d to each poverty, owing to an iikjmic- 
CPCMtid lawsuit in which his fat her was involved, that he was glad 
to wu»»r tho ca^t-olf cb»l!.es nf his nri.-toeralic friends. lk This 
coat, 4 ’ he would s.iv, “ w.w Ruuclitfb's ; thwo pauts. Granin's; 
this waistcoat, Scarborough's : these etceteras, RriiPc-DaHiptu.'ir*,” 
The writer ol* tbia article rtmioiubcr* meeting Dick Ghwlyn long 
ago in a country hou*c. where tin* other guests lading iheese.i in 
the usual evening suit of black, tho wearer of bis friends’ cast-nil’ 
clothes Appeared in trouper* of a bright blue. Sir Ttcruard might 
have added that tin* said Dick ChosU’n was ti capital cricketer, 
though better in defence than m hitting. We should have liked 
further particulars of tho mode in which the Into Mr. John 
Shakospcar acquired the means to purchase the valuable T /ingle y 
and Diswortb estate*. It is quite correct to* say that lie was one nf 
the bt ,s d Hindustani or Urdu scholars of his day. IJia Dictionary, ; 
Grammar, and Selections, are "till standard work* smd the delight j 
or terror of students, lint, though they commanded a large sale, I 
they were hardly as remunerative as Mr. Trollop* v novels. Most I 
people havu heard of Law and the. Mississippi Scheme, bn f it is j 
not every onu who knows the particulars nf his duei with Edward 
Wilson, commonly called IVau, They had a quarrel about, a 
lady, uud one of the combatants drank a pint of .sack nt tho other’s 
house. Then they both got into a conch, and drove from the 
Strand iu the direction of Bloomsbury. Tho duel was fought 
with swords in the square, and the unlucky \\ ilium was run 
through the body at the first exchange of passes. Law wim tried 
for murder and found guilty, but pardoned by tlm Grown ; where- 
upon the relatives of Wilson lodged «n appeal of murder under an 
old custom, which was not abolished till 1817-18, when it was 
wqU known &a 14 Thorntons case.* 1 The upshot was th .t Law was 
confined for eight months in prison during the appe.il ; and then, by 
corrupting hi* gaoler, got away to l*Vniir»\ As a sort of sot-oil* | 
to the many persons ruined by i/iw’s wild finance, 1 00,0.0/. were 
paid as compensation to the Wilson family, and Law was at last 
allowed to revisit his native country. Eventually, all his property 
in France was confiscated and he ended his Jite at Venice. 
Lnuriftton, the General, who did such good service und«*r Napoleon 
nt Easting and Wogram, was ib^ended from 11 younger brother of 
the financier, nnd his descendant thu third marqiis, is well 
known in Parisian circles at this day. The chapter of 14 Testa- 
mentary Eccentricities” H nomcwlmt hastiiv put together; but | 
these volpincs arc fairly plenum reading, though th**y wwubl have j 
been much improved by a enrol 11I leiisiuu. 1 


BOftDIGIl ERA AND Tift? IVKSTKUX KlVlLfiA .* 

T 11 JS book is to be regarded ns a collection of pamphlet* by j 
different authors rather than as a connected work by a tingle i 
hand. Its arrangement we must lake leave to charactmW as dread- ! 
fully untidy. M. Hamilton, u banker ut Bonligln-ra, >i the titular 
author of the book which Mr. Dowson, as the preface informs us ‘ 
has translated from tho original French, But this statement i.* not 
to be ncceptod without qualitiaition. in l ho first place, i h.*, “ 1 ronch 
edition ’’of the book is frequently referred to containing dif- 
feiunt matter, Next, tlic book before us is divided into live parts, 
of which I., III., and IV. are by M. Hamilton. In Part l f. chapters 
XVI. and XVII. nre by Mr. Dowson, mul the rest are by M. j 
Hamilton. Part V, (artistic features of Bordlgbern) is by a third 
hand, M. CharLss Gamier, Our author nr nutliors treat of a 
wonderful variety of subjects -climate,' health, manner., and cus- 
toms, government, finance, taxation, law, Id. story, banking, f.uina, 
flora, and geology. Sii tnfenfufum nwfri Hf/une puctst*. 

It is much to be able to wiy, an we do, that the confusion which 
is rife in the book does not destroy its value. The several subjects 
have been ittdudbriousiy get up, and much curious information is 
to be gained by Ihe reader. One defect, however, for which we 
can find no forgiveness is tho want of maps. The historical 

.• Bfirdiohera and 1 h « W cater n III went. By Frederick Fitaruy Hamilton. 
TnaslaKin from the French, wilh uckfitional matter oud acton, by Alfted 
Ct DowsoU* London: 8taufurU. 1883. 


the St. B'U’nnvd. O110 hundred years after this event Ligum 
became a Ibunun province, and the Via Aurelia was opened. This 
gre.it road loft I hum* nt the Jnriicnlan Gale (Pori a ft. PiiBcrasdo), 
ami si ruck the ct .i-f of Italy ut Alsium. I’rom this point it fol* 
lowed the cosutl ih rmgh Pism into Liguria, within the limits of 
which it passed tiimugh Mntuta (Sun Bemo), Albintemeliiim 
(Vontimigiin), Tropica Augu.sii (Turbin), and Ceiucnelium 
((.’imiex). The \ in Auivliu wr*nH to have hnd a shorter life than 
most Born an rends ; but, no ifimM, tho physical changes in tho 
cojiMt-Iine and tin- iniv.-s.uit warlike opt-rutiou.H uf tho middle ages 
are itnsw er.iblo Ibr Us early dioappe ir.incn. It is altogether un- 
re] turn how much ui < he ancient track remained to facilitate tho 
construct!. »n of the (Wnicn road nmuy hundred years Inter. 
Dante, writing in 131 5, alludes in the paths 4t tra Lerici e Turbia” 
as the ideals of roughness and steepm-sa on enrth. M. Hamilton 
holds that the. Strada lbuuami at. Bordiglur.i fullowa the old line 
of the Via Aurelia. 

The peiaon win mi the Greeks might- linve styled ihe oiMirrv;r of 
Bordighera was St. Ainpidin nr Ampehus, n’m-mk from Egypt, 
who settled in a cave ut the point of tin* G.ipe of Bordighera 
which now bears his name. This was in the \ear 411 A.n. About 
tho Mom time St. H morafus founded nn aid'i-y on tho Lerins 
islands off the coast ••}’ t’aunes. He soetns to have been nttrncted 
bv their peaceful beauty, ns St, Fridolinu- was by that of tho 
little island in the Rhine which \ on Schethd has humor taliped iu 
Dtr 7 'rom/irfrr n>n *n ’nukiHf/cn, St. Anlpelio, our own pnrticulnr 
saint, diui in 428 A.n. His death was followed by a thuuMUid 
years of war and cunfi^iou, during which Genoa, Ventimiglia, 
Nice. San Remo, »ir.d Monaco were involved, turn by turn, and on 
ditVerunt bides. The body oftlie saint v\as removed from Cape St. 
Anipclio to San Remo in 1140, and rhenco to Genoa in 1358. It 
is probable that from wry early dins there was a Jidiing vilhigu 
on thv bor/lii/h*' or ereek formed by (hipe St. Amjvlio, TJie eea 
retreated considerably in course nf tiino, ami the poftition of the 
original inlet is 11 >\v ascertainable by that of the ujaiinu *pv»il 
which may be dug up some wyy inland. In 1470 some thirty 
humliea from Ik.urg Si. Niclmla-i founded a new town, the. present 
Bordigliera, luco dicta Ut JStirtliyheifo. It soon became one of tho 
Villa? Vintiuiilienses, c-r confederation of eight towns which ac- 
knowledged the headship of Ventimiglia. The uthurs were Culu- 
porosso, San Biagin, Soldano, Vallocrurin, Snsso, Vallebuona, aud 
Borg he X to. 

r l’he bu/erain or ov«*r-lord coiumon tv^ VenliDiiglid and tbo 
Oonftdcracy wa.* the Republic of Genoa, in the year 15 14 the 
Republic sold the eight towns to the bank of Shu Giorgio— 44 a 
foresbiulovviug, perhaps,” um M. H:> mi] ion remarks (p. 12 4), “of 
what was to occur to their neighbour Monaco 400 years later.” 
This bank, foumb d in 1 546, the year of < Iru.^ny and Ne'ville'.s Croas, 
soon acquired an inrlm uet* and power in Liguria analogous to that 
of tho l 4 ugg«Ts and \\ e , .n*r 3 in tho old German Empire. Corsica 
and the Livnntiiio ja ^1 .-.dons of Genoa successively passed into 
its hfiieK In 17411, f«m»* hundred years after its foundation, it 
& included a di-astrous ioau with the Republic, but did not finally 
succumb until comparatively recent tmiefi. In 1 563 Genoa wiw 
enabled to resume possession of tbo eight towns, Charles 
Emma mini T. of Savoy endeavoured to annex them aottte sixty 
teals later; but- tho title of Genoa was confirmed afresh by tho 
treaty of San Rmno in 1625. The period that ensued w/us fruit- 
ful in domestic trouble* for tho Confederacy. Ventimiglia had 
from the first proved somewhat of a slepiuothcr to her eitfht 
chihhvo. Sho not only claimed 11 royalty of one-lift h on the 
value of nil fish caught l»y them, but ordered that Midi fish should 
bp ofibred in the first instance to her own citizens at a fixed price. 
All tin* industries of tin* subject country we.ro heavily taxed, and 
in particular the sale of grain and the biking of broad was farmed 
out to \ cutiniigliun m**trnli f or e.orn-factora. The latter 
occasionally failed to supply Bordighera lit all, owing to the 
exhaust ion of their store* or tho difiicullies of communication. 
Our little town srems to lmvo taken a spirited part in the 
opposition which thebe measures provoked. Curtail! petitions 
presented to the Syndic* of Ventimiglia in 1619, 1622, and 1633 
show that the population of Bordighora in those years was chiufiy 
of a seafaring character. The at nicks of the Mediterranean pirate* 
and tho heavy burden of the Venrinriglian tribute (which ainounted 
to 300 crowns) had reduced moat of tho inhabitants to dtiatitu- 
l ion. All aid or redress was, hoe over, refused. The night towns 
accordingly appealed to t lie Senate of Genoa, aud demanded that 
in matters financial ami administrative there should ba a complete 
separation between themselves and Ventimiglia, The new sistelu 
w^p, in fact, to )>o me of Home Rule under the protect Sou of 
Genoa ami subject to the payment of n quote toward* the fex* 
penaes of tho Oapituimto nnd town of Ventimiglia, Tbo prayer of 
tho Confederates was granted ia .1683, but it w*f not unttf some 
time afterwards that the Genoese Commissioner ch&rgeii ^ith 
tho business effected the final settlement of the various OQliflictfoft 
claims. ’ W • 

The eight towns now started as a self-ruling Oomoderacy tmder 
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tho atyJe of 44 Magniflte Oommumtas Locorum Qcto.” They had 
a Parliament of twenty*fqu^ members (six falling to Ilordighora> 
and four SyftdicA m cblafe of tlia Executive. The power* and 
duties of all the** dignitaries were minutely detailed in a Deed of 
Federation drawn up at Bordighem in 1686. The War of the 
Spanish Suftteerion brought great suffering on Ventimiglia, but 
her former subjects flourished considerably until tho outbreak of 
the French Revolution, $ Jn 1793 Ventimiglia and Wo»t»*m 
Liguria* were occupied by the army of Italy, then on its march 
against l^rooa. The resistance of the Doge's Government wua 
terminated by tht* popular revolution of 1797 and tho const! tu- 
tiou of the LignqpA Republic. The eight town* displayed a 
diplomatic enthusiasm, and hastened to send a deputation to Genoa 
to join in the rejoicings over the downfall of the aristocracy. Thoir 
Spokesman’s addm** to Ike “(fittadinl Provvisori” of the metropolis 
is marked by ail the pedantic bombast peculiar to revolutionary 
utterances of tho French school. But Liguria was nut destined 
to remain a democracy. Her sansculotte liberators became Impe- 
rialists witliiu seven years, and she was cut up into Departments 
to suit tho new French Empire. Ton years later another clutngo 
came. In 1814 Napoleon went to Elba mid left in Liguria no 
trace of French rule except the lml I- finished Cornice road. This 
splendid work was begun uh early as 1806, but did not reach Bor- 
dighem before 1823, and was not completed until live years later. 
Hence M. Lenlhtiric’a patriotism is a little too strong for the facts 
when he calls tho rood “ une oeuvre toute modern© et f ran eai.se. v 

The Treuty of Faria gave Liguria to Victor Emmanuel [., and 
the whole proviuoo remained under the Sardinian Bcoptro until 
l86c>. In this year the Emperor Napoleon 111. claimed the right of 
determining tho Western boundaries of tho new Italian kingdom. 
Savoy anrl the county of Nice were chosen as the price for hi* 
armed a*»isUDce at Magenta and Solferino. The history ut‘ this 
painful surrender, in which flavour made a virtue of necessity, is 
too recent to bear repetition. It fell to Bordighoru, after a brief 
period of uncertainly^, to rcuiuin on the Italian aide of the now 
Iron tier. Tho opening of tho Cornice road, and tho gradual 
receding of the sen, gave the population of tho little town tin im- 
pulse seaward which has largely determined its present position. 

Mr. Dowson contributes sumo matter of his own ou travelling ‘in 
the llivicra in old days, and on the British naval operations oil’ the i 
coast against the French and Spaniards in 1 742. ( )uc country wouk | 
to have been represented by an undermanned and uusea worthy licet ! 
and a loquacious and irresolute admiral. There is reason to boJhne j 
that Smollett was serving in one of the ships, tho Jjmuich, as a j 
Mtrgeon. Both Ventimiglia and Bordighem sympathized with ! 
their invaders rather than with thoir British defender*.. The ' 
Spaniards, indeed, had been wittered to accumulate large .stores cf 
groin and lbrago at Ventimiglia. But the crew of an armed galley 
sent by Admiral Matthews destroyed the entire supply without 
having to tire a shot. 

Of the quiet charms of Bordichera M. Hamilton writes with 
some enthusiasm. It* famous palm-groves, indeed, yield to no- 
thing that is to bo seen in tho “ Fetite Alriqno” between Villo- 
f rancho and Monaco. A* yet it is a village, with none of the 
pseudo-Furman pretensions of tho neighbouring towns. Its rural 
character, if it be possible to preserve it, will always attract tho 
class of travellers which enn exist without casinos and boulevards. 
M. llumiltou has little laith in the lino distinctions drawn by 
bourn doctors between the climates of the various towns on the 
Khicra. liut, on bin own showing, the wind ami dust, which are 
tho two curses of this coast, arc slightly worse at Bonlighcm thau 
elsewhere. Hr remarks, with great truth, that, in spite of tho 
tropical vegetation of the soil, the atmosphere of the Riviera ia 
brilliant rather than warm. Tho mistral that sweeps uwny the 
cloud* also chills the invalid who is endeavouring to admire the 
blue sky. 

In translating this book Mr. Dowson has had a difficult and 
varied task, which he has executed burly well. But the following 
specimens of English are titled to administer a shock to the 
system : — a Men will not tolerate with impunity,” p. 129 ; k( pro- 
ductions of tho country,” p. 131*, 14 the Oscian dialect,’’ p. 177 ; 
u caplinate,* p, 137; u rif-mf,” p. 106 \ u games at pure chance,” 
p. m ; “batteries nwtkned by highly-organized troops and ltd by 
an officer, ” &c., p. 217, 


THREE NOVELS* . 

T HE three stories before us have at all event* one thing in 
common. Each of them begins with a description of the 
weather. . Of the three authors, Mr 8. Marshall is tho most ambitious 
in this kind of writing. In her first four lines w« have amethyst 
and, (told,, ethereal green and tendwet sapphire, opal tints and in- 
describable loveliness. Mr, Buchanan may claim tho second place, 
for If he is not so strong in words, yet he is first in originality. 
Ho gives us in a Scotch churchyard a ecetioof nocturnal blackness, 
with a tombstone here and there flashing, and the rough graves 
rolling like a sea. The author of The Millionaire comes last, with 
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nothing better dura rolling masses of mist, a fiery glare left by tJjo 
sun, and a grey wan look upon alt tho landscape. Theuo d«j,crip- 
tious help u* in each case but tittle towards understand in- the 
story; but it seems to have been fog some while generally ad- 
mitted, that us we Englishmen always open a cmmaatimi with 
remarks about the weather, In lik</ manner our novels nh-iuld 
bogie. The time may come when we shall find on the first 
pttgo of every first volume the weather report as published in 
the Time*. Thus wo may hopa to have the hero mtr uduced 
to us in some such way as tho following The forecast from 
New York announced the approach of a storm likely to develop 
dangerous energy north of latitude 53; the north cone had been 
hoisted iu district No. 2 ; a deep Repression was passing over the 
centre of England ; tho wind was backing to the north-eastward ; 
the tem carat ure had fallen as low as 24 degree* -no less than 12 
degrees Wow the average 11s calculated by Mr. OW*her— the dew- 
point, us obtained by the use of a Dines'* Hygrometer, was 20 
degrees; when in a lonely mansion that stood in the aforesaid 
district No. 2, tho deep voice of a man was board imperiously 
calling for bis shaving-water.*’ There will be 0119 advantage in a 
description such as this. Il can be kept truer to nature. Wo shall 
not tiud '—as we find in the pages of The Millwmire y the harvest- 
moon shedding Rs glorious light a few days at most after “ a 
ghastly moon in the last quarter had been hanging in the heavens 
like the wreck of a world.” Neither should wo find in Scotland, 
as we find in Mr. Buchanan s story, “ the outer world trembling to 
tho first dim rdvs of wintry dawn 5 ’ so early as five o’clock. There 
would be a further great at I vantage gained by thus strictly follow- 
ing the wuatkor-veports. Two volumes would In many quen, if 
not in most, suffice, instead of three. Wo must not, however, 
expect cur old stagers to fall into this concise and accurate style 
of writing. For instance, wo must still allow Mr. Buchan*!* to 
tell us how “ the vitreous ravs of the moon began playing on the 
window-panes.” It is well, by the way, that many of his readers 
do nut know what vitreous means. Their ears would have been 
less ploascd if they had been told that 44 tho glassy rays of the moon 
bqgan playing on the window-glass.” 

When wo couie to consider the merits of tho three books as 
fctorics, we do not find any very good standard which 1 will suit 
them all. They ore, in fact, addressed to different classes of 
reader*. Jn Colston's Days may read with perfect propriety in 
a serious family era a Sabbath evening. The worst it can do for 
nny one ia quickly to put him to Bleep. It is innocence itself. R 
throws, to quote the words of the prefaoe, i( round the early youth 
of J 2d ward CoLton — the great Bristol philanthropist —the halo of 
romance.” It does not, by the wav, do any such thing; for, 
though the story is not true, there is no halo and no romance. 
Tho author affects the style of the seventeenth century. Her 
characters say at stated intervals forsooth, metbinks, an’ it please 
you, I must e’en bo, I mind me now, it irks *mo, prylheo, I am 
right glad, and eo on. But all thee© scraps give no reality to the 
tale. How little, indeed, she herself is capable of entering into 
the spirit of the times that she describee is shown by her calling 
Colston kt a thorough Conservative.” M An’ it pletMjp you/' we 
would say to her, “ it irks us to have the right-Wrvhipfvl 
Master Colston called a Conservative, for we mind us, imH 
warrant, that whilomo Conservatives forsooth there were none/ 
With all its d illness it is a book very well suited for giving away ; 
not tho levs bo as ir is adorned with some very pretty pictures 'of 
Bristol streets ns.they used to be. 

A very different kind of a story is Mr. Buchanan’s Annan 
1 Voter. It has, ho tolls us. been already dramatized and repre- 
sented. That we can easily believe, for the clo$e of very many of 
the chapters makes us think of the speeches that, are addressed to 
the gods of tho gallery just, before the curtain falls. Tho novel 
opens with a white-haired man who liae been, we are told, sexton 
of tho churchyard where the tombstones Hashed “ man and !>oy 
for forty veal’s.” However, we must do tho author the justice to 
admit that this character has somo good points that tell well even 
in a story, jiis devotion to his old muster, the minister, is at times 
touching. Tho heroine, too, is not ill drawn ; but the story is 
j spoilt by the extravagant chaftcter of the villain and the rapid 
’ sucrohMim of grossly improbable scenes. Any one, too, who has 
the least regard lor accuracy cannot but fie annoyed by the 
monstrous blunders into which Mr. Buchanan falls in describ- 
ing event* s'> recent as the si**ge of Paris and the insurrection 
of the Commune. Before tho siege bad begun, while the Gorman 
line was advancing, we have nn artist's model introduced dressed 
j in tho costume of 11 ptftvoleuse.” When the public distriba- 
! tion of food had been going on for aotno while in the be- 
1 sieged town, wo have people going in and out of Paris by 
• tho railway, just as if there had been no blockade. AU tins 
would perhaps pas* mtuter on tlio stage; but surely in a 
novel sumo little regard should bo paid to that history which 
low people besides Mr. Buchanan can have forgotten. No 
less ignorant is ho of the laws of his own country liian of the 
recent history of Franco. Theullain bad not only deserted his 
wife for nuotfior woman, but ho had struck her, and left her and 
her child in utter destitution. If it had not been fur tho charity 
of others, both one and the other would have perished in iho 
streets. Yet when ho followed them to Scotland wo ure told : — 
‘*Of his power over Marjorie and the child there was no question ; 
by the laws of both England nnd Scotland ho could claim them 
both.” W’Jiv cannot soinn one mil up as a consulting lawyer for 
noveliris ? thuy all delight in law, and they almo r. nil iu dealing 
with it make tho greyest blunders. But i'fr. Buchamin. no 
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doubt, • igt acquainted with the tasfee ef his readers, and is well 
aware tblft \i* Succession of starting conclusions to his chapters 
coyer* i Multitude of errors even worse than those into which he 
faU^> "Th)S book certainly begins pretty Well,’ with tombstones 
fla&bfogj .two wild eyes looking i* ft ta window like the eyes of a 
spiffs the wind springing in like a tiger at the door, a baby left 
bn l&a doorstep, and a woman drowned in the Solway. But it is 
in tho third volume that tin* most striking effects aro produced. 
Thus; tp tbo chapters clo*e ono aft or the other, we see the 
heroine bleeding and swooning on the floor, thrown ^ith her 
ehild upon the great city uhove she had not even one friend, re- 
fuged as a foreigner her «-hnrn of bread in tbo public distribution, 
.searched for in vnm hv friends from home, who y in spite of the 
Ktege, bad entered Paris by the railway; then, in what Is called a 
lifeless swoon, next discolored and acknowledged by her long-lost 
mysterious mother, and free, it seemed, at last as sho road that 
her husband the villain had been shot by the Commit ten of Public 
Safety. Then turning to the path he had taken, we find him, 
after ho had beaten his wife, marrying another woman. On tbo 
very evening of his marriage day he is arrested by the Commune, 
while his new wife takes advantage of bis absence to steal all his 
money. The chapter closes on him in a dungeon, hiding his face 
in his hands, and moaning in mad despair, and on her in possession 
of his stolen property. When the curtain next falls ho is a free 
man in Scotland, having escaped in a wonderful manner, whilo 
the heroine throws up her Lanas with a wild cry as he claims her 
and her child. We then ser. tbo scene close as lie is grasped by 
the throat by the virtuous hero and dashed violently to the ground. 
The following chapter, which is entitled “ Nemesis,” ends with " a 
boarded human countenance gazing in upon him "through the 
window, while u be struggle* like a drunken man, glaring back at 
tbe face.” Then we see our last of him us ho lies dead in hie bod, 
with his false beard beside him. One more chapter, just five 
pages long, shows the heroine first a widow, then married to the 
virtuous hero, and then a gentle matron with a family of sons 
and daughters. 

So far ms extravagance goes, The Millionaire scarcely falls behind 
Annan Water, but then the extravagance is more artfully con- 
cealed. It can even boast of a certain cleverness; unfortunately 
this cleverness is in many places thickly overlaid with vulgarity. 
Tbe author thinks to overpower his readers with u display of riches, 
There is nothing in which he more delights lima in making his 
characters lose or gain vast sums of money. J ' very thing must bo 
done on ft big scale. Even a kind of pomp is given to a tailui’s 
bill when it is swollen to th« amount of 2.000I . Wt> cannot but 
regret that the items of this remarkable account were not given. 
With what relish should we have road that, say, for 100 pair of 
trousers the spendthrift Captain owed 300/. Jt is to the millionaire 
who lends his name to the story that the author gives aLl his 
strength. This great man, we read, kept by him in his safe, as a 
little reserve, ten millions of pounds of railway securities, besides 
other papers of vast value. At an hour's notice lie was ready Jr 
pay twenty millions to get the coutrol of a railway. 
hti would* 4 * embark a colossal fortune in some ente^‘j* Q tlio : r 
would have made a whole syndicate of bankers tr*fV . ** . 
frW" He startles first a 'lawyer T*y handing i,, arns that 
for 80,000*.; and next the heroine, wlio.,' cr dr ;^ in „. tttblo a 
she w his graml.lauifhl«r, l»v leaving 8tood t0 h( ? r cmHt> 
banker , hook which *h<md that aft tl)is wonderfu , man dineJ 
lo lighten the efleet we are tol^ ()r a bccf8twlk . IIlld tho 
at on« o clock upon a muttnnjm^ mut(on . ( . hopg or ft niilliflll 

author made him daily ™t »' C x, ited our Admiration. The Wr 
Wreaks, be would have W this bi man> Tlier „ aw Uvi) t 
character. aye not iinworjj^ Ouo of lin , m milk , 8 larpj 
liondon solicitors ,n, Stgij«intic liquidations, while tlm other was 
‘ r ™*. U,e any innn in his prof'eniuu, for no one was 

held m greater ljp many personal mid family see re Is. He is 30 
acquainted wiyfe even dines with a duke. The author is not con- 
big a man iliftr people. He llit* at a different kind of game, 
twit with rftt only a Cabinet Aliuhiter, but even the Premier. 

^ bringing ng cu l part 0 f the book there is a good deal of smart 
writing: "Tt is curious that with this smartness there should bn I 
mixed up some rubbish about the rapt and mysterious look of n 
gipsy, and the weird, unaccountable infliiencH that stole. over the 
mlUiomare as she exuiuizicd his bund. When to this atraugi* 
mixture is added the vulgar worship of money which we bavu 
already censured, the result is by no mean* pleasant. iSmartne**, 
vulgarity; and Kupundition are certainly none the pleasanter for 
being united. Yet the story has considcrahlo merits. Tin? heroine 
is a charming young lady, and even tho old unllionaiie bus ono 
side of his character that is very wiping. Tho author, wo feel 
sure, might write ;i good story if ho would keep to a far lower 
level. Wc call to mind the advice that tunny years ago was 
given to a youthful person j ust entering the University. “ Keen, 
my Ltd,” said a prudent old friend, “ to the family tailor.” Tu like 
manner, let the author kw.p to tho people with whom he mid 
writers like him pass their time. What has ho had to do with 
Prime Ministers and millionaire!)? Whenever haa be come 
acrusn these famous solicitors, or the spendthrift who owes two 
thousand pounds for his clothes? Let Lira tell us of Dick, Tom, 
and Harry, and make his hero aiul heroino corafoi table on a 
thousand n year at most, and l;o tnny yet write u very pretty 
story. 


YAGA K IKS Hr POLITICAL KOONOMT*? ‘ 

M ORE .than one of the books before ut nottaft tbf Jsosflft 
. disarray among political economists, and w#y\ Ope, we 
think, refeia to tho portentous apparition of Mr. -sad 

Ms theories among the placid dovecotes of tho followers of 
UafaTlactics and t he wage-fund theory and tho like. W* have 
no desire to M lightly ” Mr. George, infold Scotch phrase. It to 
written in tho history of the world thst such books as hi* 
have tlfeir influence. But it is certain that a politicsljjltonomkt 
who trembles in his faith because of Trogrm am Poverty 
must Ixa a very weak-kneed political economist indeed, for tho 
theories of that now famous pamphlet need Uo falling back on 
Alillisui os on Kicnrdoum, on the principles of Bantiat or tbe 
principles of Qui^nay, in order to demolish them. The eUwenta 
artis topic# and ft slight study of human nature as interpreted by 
history arc aiiflicieiit tu grind them to powder. This, indeed, does 
not dispose of their practical importance ; for the mass of men, 
who are tending more and mm to be tho arbiters of their own 
destiny, ore no more guided by the clementa arti* topic# than they 
arc acquainted with tlm teachings of history. But that a book so 
weakly in logic and in facts, however plausible it may bo in 
rhetoric aud in appeals to cupidity, should bother the devotees of 
what calls itself a science is certainly a curious phenomenon. It 
dues not indicate that political economy is a delusion, but perhaps 
it dot's indicate that political economists are very often deluded. 

It is one of the merits (and they exist aide by side with not a 
few drawbacks) of Mr. l)evas*s original book that ho recognises this 
fact. Ho recognizes it indeed ratbor too forcibly. Few econo- 
mists with whom we are acquainted have apparently a larger 
acquaintance with the literature of their subjoct than Mr. Devos, 
and this is a very good thing. But, unluckily, with Mr. Devos to 
know is to despise. Wo do not say that ho is not right in his 
condemnation of many separate points in the creed of the luckless 
persons whom he successively arraigns. But when the ordinary 
plain man has Toad for some time of Buckle’s “folly and im- 
port inonce”; when he hears that “even Oosaa seems involved in 
obscurity and contradiction ” ; when Oairnes “ verges on tho 
absurd ” ; when ho is confronted with Herbert Spencer's 44 philo- 
sopliical delusions”; when Adam tfmith makes “absurd assump- 
tions ” ; when 1 he learned Hoscher “ has specious illusions ” ; when 
Carey and Piiltwitz “indulge in extreme unhistoricai folly”; 
wheu the late Professor Jevoua is “feeble and contradictory"; and 
the late Mr. Bngehot* so arbitrary as to bo intolerable,” be must bo 
a very odd sort of plain man if ho is propitiated. Tho^M** Dfevas 
is the wdo prophet of political economy, 5 llle » be goes 
a doubtful wav to prove it- frr^mply damning all the other 
prophets. Even if the v. lu ] r - Agrees with more ur fewer of his 
particular object-** rfJ CMn bardly fail to bo offended at the 
maimer in « ,joU the > v nre P llt - Nor is Hiis offence mitigated if 
we tll ^ e 0,,r l >1?,in xmn ftway and substitute in his place an 
in political economy and logic, with no particular leaning 
to one system or t-» » nut her. For such a person will pretty soon ' 
discover that Mr. J no severe on other people’s slips, is any- 
thing but a consistent walker himself. “ Reason/* he observes m 
a kind of demount rntiou intended to show tho true method of 
political economy, t< lls us that ic is w'rong for u man for mere 
pleasure to depri\e himself of his senses wholly or partly/' What 
reahun? and whoso ? ami where? and when ? and why? When 
w e lie down to sleep and court that refreshment, we deprive ounselvea 
of our senses. Is that wrong? Ob, but Mr. Dovas will say, it is 
not for the ^aku of ]»le}\«ure. Who told Mr. Devas that plaaaura 
was per so t\u unworthy aim? Certainly not reason. I*t it be 
understood, of course, that we ore not arguing for artificial para- 
dises, We are only pointing out that the position that reason snows 



seriously j 

tain that Ireland is over-populated are scarcely within ths pale of 
economic reasoning/* Language of this kind is very easily re- 
torted, and not worth retorting. The paragraph ia which these 
words occur teems with paralogisms; but the very sentence juat 
quoted from contains one the citation of which may serve. 

•• When Ireland was moat peopled,” says Mr. Devos triumphantly, 

“ it poured forth every vear a stream of exports of food.* It Is 
a little wonderful that a writer on political economy should 
fail to see tho simple connexion between these three following 
propositions. The more peopled Ireland was, tho more over-peopled 
was it. The more over-peopled it was, tbe less had the people to 
spend on food. The fees they had to spend on food, tho more 
certainly did tho produce of tbe island seek foreign markets. 

1 feapite, however, the acrimony of his tone and the frequency of 
hia paralogisms, Mr. DevoFs book is not without value. For it is 
in the first place, ns hns been said, a really learned book, and in 
tli© second, its method, which shuns systematic making of principles 
and ranges us widely os possible among nil aorta of economic mcle, 
secures a very interesting and valuable collection of Instances and 
some discussions of poiuta of opinion which are worth attention, 
notwithstanding tho glaring and already fully commented On 
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tabs of tii MJthoi?* toHOfftte pnrtiprit against “ modtni thobght,” 
nnd Ua apparent 4et«mmaUoa that the ,qm tbitijj seedfiilisto 
dlMffnM ^itb evwtbo^y.r 

fliq'autW of A System of Subjtctim Political Economy }* one 
of those not un-awmeroos persons who remind the r^der of 
OarMc’s good-natured description of the author of an absurd Lijfb 
Of Voltaire as “ an inquiring honest-hearted character, not destU 
tute of 4tf*©nt, some of whose statements and opinions rnufet hard 
begun toTiStemiuh himself several years ago/’ Mr. Smith, indeed, 
will not come, in for the latter part of his description for some 
time to come, inasmuch as his book is quite new ; but otherwise it 
seems to fit him. lie somewhere complains, with a naiwU which 
is eminently characteristic and rather attractive, that * l he knows 
he cannot express himself clearly or well/* and he certainly 
cannot At too outset jie very ‘properly anticipates that- his 
readers will ask MVhv subjective ? " And we are sorry to 
say that he quite fails to give any intelligible unswer. Of 
all the writers, and they are a long and stately lfat, who have 
entangled themselves in the mysteries of u sum-m-ra-ject and 
om-m-m-ject," bArdly any one at presont occurs to us who has 
wound himself into such a nine-fold coil of botherment as Mr. 
Arthur M. Smith. His grievance is that the average political 
economist u disregards jnind and concentrates his attention on 
matter"— which, if the average political economist does, he cer- 
tainly is an ass. But doos ho? Mr. Smith fails, as far as we can 
see, to produce any proof of it. Mr. Smith, •* with a frankness 
which we’re sure must charm ye/ 1 as Mr. Trevelyan wiid when he 
was young and amusing, and as yet not wedded to Radical politics, 
tells us at the outset that objective political economy means Free- 
trad* and subjective political economy means Protection. The 
hasty Free-trader giumd memo will probably read no more after 
this avowal, wherein ho will be wrong, for Mr. Smith has a kind 
of useful gospel to say if he could only say it. His system of sub- 
jective economy is, of course, mere moonshine, as one of the first 
‘attempts which he makes at an argument, properly so called, will 
show. Mill, he says, is wrong in saving that doubling the pro- 
ductiveness of a country doubles its purchasing power. For, 
says Mr. Smith , 11 the doubling of the production will not make 
desire for the things produced twice as great." Now, if Mr. 
Smith, instead of sitting in the Cave, had gone into the Market 
and the Theatre, he would have found that this fancy is quite un- 
justified by the actual fact*. The more purchasing power a man 
(and in the same way a nation) has the more does his appetite for 
purchasing grow, and supply has nearly as much effect in quicken- 
ing demand an demand has in eliciting supply. The grain of 
truth which, if Mr. Smith had only acquired a better faculty » f 
reasoning and stating his reasons, might have made his book of 
Konie value is that sentiment, national prejudice, and other similar 
things ere, tvs a rule, somewhat overlooked by thb economists of 
what he calls the orthodox school, or by some of them* But, 
though these items of the problem correct results to u consider- 
able extent, they supply nothing like a basis for a new system 
exclusively founded on them. 

Mr. Fawcett, is probably regarded by the innovator* in political 
economy, of whom Mr. Ih-vus and Mr. Smith are in different ways 
representative*, as a fossil person whose utterances are nut worthy 
of attention. Thut, fortunately, is not the general opinion of 
Englishmen, and the sixth edition of his well-known manual may 
be taken ns indicating that there is a public for sober discussion 
of tko subject. It fa needless to euv that we do not endorse every- 
thing that Mr. Fawcett wiv». It is still more tiwdlens to say that 
oven his general conception of the science or the art or the 
collection of reasoned instances (whichever term may be pre- 
ferred), called political economy, is a fair matter for discus- 
sion and debate. But as we have now, and before now, en- 
deavoured to make clear, it id not the geueral conception which 
any man forms of this most perplexing and hazardous division 
of human thought, but the attitude of mind which ho displays 
towards each particular problem, which is of the main import- 
ance. Professor Fawcetts attitude is always sane and moderate. 
The chief addition to tho present edition, the chapter on Band 
Nationalization theories, which has been already separately pub- 
lished, displays these qualities eminently. Some readers umv 
think that it deals with tho Xntionulizors too tvndi-riy, that, it 
treats them too much as reasonable antagonists, and not enough a* 
crazy fanatics whoso doctrine ha* ihe*e two fatal faults-. that it is 
almost impossible to see how it is to bo put in practice, and quite 
certain that, if by violence or by accident it were put in practice, 
it would directly and immediately fail to produce tho effects 
claimed for it by its proposers. But the error, if it be an error, 
is one on the right side. On Land Nationalize™ themselves mid 
all folk of their kidney argument is indeed lost, but tho battle 
will not bo decided by Land Nationalize™ any more than it will 
bo decided by landowners. It will be decided by the groat mass 
of the moderately intelligent, and not directly interested, public 
who hove neither land to defend nor land to covet, and on this 
Fawcetts u plain man ” reasoning is likely to have a 
better effect than subtle logic or high-dying heroics. 

Very few words are necessary to recommend Mr. Walker’s 
excellent little book on “Land and Rent/* which, as may be 
.expected, deals mainly, though not wholly, with Mr. George and 
his theories. We have lutd occasion before now to differ with 
Mr* Walker on Bomo points. But he is perhaps the ablest living 
Atqftrie&n economist, and his work here is very valuable because 
he certainly cannot be suspected of “ feudal ” leanings. 


V . CAMPING AMONG CAlOlJtfALS.* 

P HA3ACIA is not wholly a fable, end the Lotitf-esters have 
not perished out of the Lotus-land. , There are countries 
where even Mr. Buskin would find nothing to grumble pod swear 
at in thq weather ; pleasant countries* where the sun is always 
shining, the sea fa always warm, and the happy people do nothing 
but bathe, smoke cigarettes, and crown bach other with flowers. 
Rumours of war and defeat come never there, no one knows 
that , politics exist, and the only aftrpent in the Paradise is the 
Missionary. 

Mr. Alfred St. Johnston, who has visited this modem land of 
tho Pbmacfans in tho proper spirit of simple enjoyment, gives bie 
book An unlucky name — Vamping among Cannibal** Of cannibals 
he saw very little, though a temporary companion of his in a 
walk across the centra of Fiji seems to have been made into 
balnka, and devoured in the fearless old fashion. But Mr. 
St, Johnston was much more at home in Tonga and Samoa, 
among the fair, beautiful, and peaceful races of the Summer 
Inlands, than in Fiji among the lately converted or uncon- 
verted man-eaters. Mr. St. Johnston is not a scientific traveller. 
Though keenly interested in birds and plants, he does not in- 
troduce technical terminology into his charming volume. Ho 
is not much of an anthropologist either, and does not even seem 
to have read Mariner till after his return from the simple people 
who used to worship stray white M beach-combers M as gods. Yet 
no man could travel through Polynesia in a better or kindlier 
spirit than Mr. St. Johnston. He had no Aryan prejudices 
about him. In Tonga he did as the Tongaos do. Nothing can 
be more pleasant than his account of how he made friends on tho 
sunny shore with the first set of natives he met; how they bathed 
together, picnicked together (cooking pig by a prehistoric process 
of baking), and how they then fell to athletic sports. To tho 
credit ot tho Aryan race, "Mr. St. Johnston won the high jump. 
He is too modest to give his u record." He remarks “how pain- 
ful And horrible seem* to him the behaviour of many white people 
in countries such as this, where the inhabitants are said to be of 
an inferior race. It has struck me much in ludia, but even more 
hero, where we have not even that shadow of a right to It which con- 
quest seems to give. The supercilious, patronizing, and confound- 
edly impertinent manners that a white man generally assumes are 
not only horrible to me, but incomprehensible. l)o they thus expect 
to gain the love or respect of the people ? It is just the reverse ; 
ami 1 believe it has boon chiefly my feeling of Aflectiou and fellow-* 
ship with these Polynesians that has taken me so well all through 
the islands." Tim truth is that Mr. St. Johnston went through 
the islands in the spirit partly of & poet (though he never drops 
into poetry), partly of the boy in the story who asked the priggish 
dog and industrial Wo to come and play with him. The Tongaas 
| and the other c^c-ou-fatf-coloured people were # delighted to 
come and play with Mr. St. Johnston. Tney all enjoy ** day-long 
blewed idleness." But the ordinary visitors* to tho isles are not 
p- vets or sentimental travellers, but Philistines and men of busi- 
uoj*s. They swagger about pragmas, and try to impress all tho 
good, jolly islanders into the nee for wealth, into the struggle 
of competing enterprise. Tho islanders have all they need, and 
all that any man really needs, without labouring at all. They 
naturally object to digging and toiling that the white man may 
“make a pile" to spend in ’Frisco or Paris, and so tho white 
man reviles them as a lazy, loafing lot of something nigger?. Their 
ideal is thi old Greek ideal. His ideal is that of Birmingham or 
Manchester. If, by some impossible accident, ancient Athens had 
maintained its ancient life, and had only been discovered thinv 
yoars ago, by this timo we should have destroyed half tho popula- 
tion with measles, and the rest would be drink in:? themselves to 
death in gin-palaces, slaving in tho mines at Lnurium, and wear- 
ing clothe* made by cheap London tailors. 

Fortunately for the lotus-eaters of the Pacific, Tonga is a good 
distance out of the way of merchants and missionaries. Yet even 
Tonga is being “ improved," a# the Riviera fa improved, with 
hideous modern buildings. Mr. St. Johnston went to tho islands 
from Now Zealand in a very small trading schooner. In the office at 
the docks he mot “ a fat, mcthodfcticul-lnoking person, with A huge 
double chin and unctuous countenance." This person turned out 
to be the Minister of the present King of Tonga, ftv him, ami 
Mich ns he, •' pretentious wooden erections, presumably of tbo 
reverend gentlemans own design/’ have been erected, with “a 
hideous palace for the King, aw ful Government building*, and a 
great gaol, which the ordinances and restrictions invented and 
framed bv tho reverend gentleman manage generally to keep full, 
«ml last, but. certainly not least, the largo and handsome home of 
tho poor self-sacrificing missionary himself." Thai the* 1 lovely 
buildings may 1m the better appreciated, tho man has cut down a 
shady avenue of ancient trees which would have concealed his 
•• white staring sheda." But all this vandalism fa as nothing com- 
pared to the puritanic criminal code* enacted by the *• er&tw hilo 
missionary," for, according to Mr. St. Johnston, this holy man fa 
no longer an official representative of his sect, whatever that 
may lw. Ho has tried, oy ft system of tine*, to stop tho lotus- 
eaters from lotus-eating, ‘ to binder the women from smoking 
tho tiny native cigarette. The wrestling matches and the 
beautiful dances have . also been repressed. ** Tho consul tells 
mo that vice has enormously increased under this system of 

■* Qturpinf? among Cunnibifs. By Alfred St. Johnston, Loudon : 
Macmillan & Co. loih. 
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iretafon, aa it always will whcu a nation's customs ar*' tyrau- 
usly prohibited and ropvefopd.*’ Again, u cr.«j frequently se*« 
» beat looking of both seven in buHttnt/a, c ,6 orison is called, 



repression, as 

IIOUI - 

the Cl 

and it is their* mutual admiration of Wuty that bring* them 
there.” Why oven in tho Scotland of hi?t century Hubert Burns 
4id not pass nil his time in juNon, ns so energetic an admirer of 
beauty would certainly do in modern Tonga. Mr. St. Jnlmsimi 
points out that the old creed of Tonga, a* ttewribod by Mariner, ( 

WM “Surely a good en-nigh cuv-d,” ineutentirg “ honour, justice, ! 
patriotism, friendship, meekrts**, mode- tv, fidelity of married 
women, parental and filial love” and many other Christian quail- ; 
ties, u It will be said that we teach them tho beauty of aid 1-denial i 
and unpelfis 
meat, would 
selfish ur 

When Mariner lived with th-m it was a ^yi 
Papalatji," which was not very complimentary to Mariner. 

Tliui oven the modern Bhroacia L being corrupted. But 
much remains, and Mr. ^t- Johnston’s dcbcripnons of thiwc 
u summer Lies of I Men ” unj extremely t wtulmrg to the dweller 
in dismal Loudon. Mr. St. Johnston’ never acquired the art of 
walking up a cocoa-nut tree in the manner common in nil the 
Pacific Islands; hut he swirmed. up a stem in boyish fashion, and 
ha reports very favourably of the milk in *hu ruroa-nut. lie 
drunk K ara, loo, and says it w by no means bud, m.d not nearly 
so intoxicating as Miss Bird imagines. Mis* Bud “raves ngaln.it ( 

it ill very impassioned language"; but the /.■•OY/Hlrinkrirs whose i * r<, natuiij v.uietv, altliou rb. *n lur n> l haw* 
society ff.« must havo bad w.>Ak. r Jiwul. ilmn Mr. St. ! ,,k ” lh,,w lur ‘”- u * r wu 

Johnston's friend*. “Tho brightness of face and intellect was 
always the same among the natives after the drinking a* before, 
and I myself never felt any ‘faculties numbed Miss Bird’s 
repartee, if she chorea to make it, is obvious; but Mr. .St, 

Johnston acknowledges tho general brilliancy and accuracy of 
Ijbv account of tho Tacitici. Being a. fair-haired man himself, lie 
.found hiuiH» If the gWj of fashion in Tonga, where the natives 
have dark hair and dyt* it yellow. Whence came this passion fur 
fair hair in the dark races ? It. is difficult to write any connected 
account of experiences which wen* naturally disconnected them- 


of wieked witchcraft, ivkleh ho denounced bring useless, hi qrett we 
savouring of tins devil ; whereupon his audience, said that If ho would fra 
with i hem *unm (iiuc. tln-y would fonvimv Idm <>J the poynsr of their 
rii.inn. Si out ilu-v pukik'il iiiui sih-oth, uud uo -hark was seen, until at 
luvt liny ehaated nil nether t licit* moii;;* and illicit ut oucstta black flu 
showed. 

Talking of sharks, he tells us u story of a chief whoso big canoe Wflfi 
wrecked, and wh<*e thirty followers made a group round bint in 
the water, and swam the chief in tho centre to )and,,jfFhe Cry 
was Mill •• Another fur Hector! ,f and when the chief landed only 
four or five uf his men were left alive. Mr. St. Johnston also 
heard of tish something like salmon which leap fifteen feet into tho 
air. What jnv to be ias-t in a fish that can give the salmon eoiuo 
jump ! We conclude with Mr. St, Johnstone 
art of pot-making as practised in Fiji, In Now 
the natives used to make pots as big as that in 
which Arcs wui imprisoned, the art, wo believe, is now lost 

The pntti r i* always u woman, jhu'Ii work bring far beneath tlip jittenlion 
id ihe in«-n. Taking a i< und it«mi in one Irind, ftln* forms the bottom of 
the jar hy pu.-ning it into a lump of moi*i <Tiy, which flio gradually 
tiiouMi t >» the sk ipf of fin* .slum* with a smuoLh piwic uf wood, and, adding 
elay le the uf the flowing jar. .die •• turinm' 1 - to Humid it lu thtisamo 
way with th*- utom* inside, und smoothing with the \»ood upon tho 
eut-iiii'. . . . Toy ixiic to wn-jM much umuuenr ou mere cooking 
uri‘ji-ib. r!*.' ‘imply •If>*.»rato*» ilicm with a huv hues or dots only; but 
uj.un utter [uveen, mu*Ii n< w.itor jars *m«l ili<* urlo-r i pi. dnt vessels that, tliov 
nirtl.e, •dm hivi-tu-s great fancy in varying live design, and skill in applica- 
tion uf it. +\u two pie/vi that I hiiw were deem and ilio name. There is 

the d.^iguft for thvir 
are. always linear and 

gt'uiivirie, and never pictunal. 

I o taking leave of Cunt) way uuv>nn Citnuihulv we may repeat 
that the temper mid spirit uiv iuodt*U uf what should animate u 
nuM-H-ien titie book of travels. Mr. St. Johnston is to bo congra- 
tulated on las happy tour, and ou iu umtsHiimmg and most in- 
teresting iccurd. 


T1IIC AliT MAiiAZIXT.S. 


•selves. Mr. Ht. Johnston bad t.lin great joy of i.'idug a lire lit ; 
with implements exactly like the old Indian ^nunuatha, v r fire- ! 
drill : — 

'two pi cr-en uf wood nr*» suWtc 1, «»m» i hmg piuc»*. r >;i! s r snfL ind dry, 
which is flnttiMicil ai the tup and n ^ighl groove cut in it ; tlio other U a 
short bard piece, point <d at- one end. Tim 1-irger piece is .steadied by a 
second man, or bv the operut nr . sitting on on : end of it himself, and the 
smaller pieee is held bv both hands, the. wood resting bvUveea the thumbs 
and foie lingers, tho other lingers on tlu> top of if, .*v> that great pressure can 
bo put on to it, and nearly all the weight of the b».dv. lvauhiva w«-i tbe 
•operator; taking (lic*pwiuh>d piece fn his hands, he sluvvlv began to mb it 
•ujl fjind down the groove out in the larger imp. This luMeni sor.-qs-s away 
tt line powder from the tides and bottom of the groove which lie.s at the 
■end of it, and tho bpued ul' the rubbing gradually increase-* ttJl it is wry 
-quiek Indeed, when you see a little, smoke arj^o from the hciler, and ut last 
a tiny spark which smoulders slowly in tint littlo heap of wood powder 
formed by the friction. The rubbing tli^n censes, and, blowing gently, 
tlu*y manage to sot tire to a small piece of him dry gnutoo lort from their 
vain or their tuibaru 1'hey managed very n».ickly to got a light, and 
Bocn (be wood in tho oven was binding. 

Ho found that tbo native cliiefa are still “ Zeun-aprung king^ M as 
is Homer, and descended from the guds. He learned that a 
-certain native medicir.o will cause toothache to vanish away and 
never return again. “ There is money in this.’’ but that idea does 
not appear to have occurred to Mr. *tft. Johnston, u must uncom- 
mercial traveller. Already a patent medicine called Tonga exists, 
but that does not appear to bo tho sumo article. Uncommercial 
aa be is, Mr. St. Johnston connived ut smuggling by the simple 
proce^a of drawing tho native revenue officer’s portrait while the 
•contraband goods were being sfored. Of the labour question and 
its present solution he given tho following account, wLirh U un- 
prejudiced either by philanthropy or planter esprit do corps : — 

. There te n sju-oies of mtv mild ‘livery rxl-iiug here iu the Pari fir* ; hhips 
gd*t(TtJ|ic islands to ihewest, Vcw J'.r^um, New Ireland, the New llehrnltH, 
and tlicfiolotnAns, rind iiW to iln>»e just »t the equator, thn Ilervey and 
Other groups, or, as Lht-y are eall**t| here, " tin* J.ine Jslaad-i." There* they 
engage men, it does not malar how savage, lhr a certain term of years nr. 
one may I/O very sine, .i very low nuo of wages. These* men arc* brought 
to the more civilised islands, where they uro imnh* to work upon the 
(plantations of the white man. 1 1, is to 'the advantage of the white to 
serve these fallows well and keep them in good condition. l«» got the iin«t 
yrork oat of them fchnt is f»i.-i-ihle in tho time; now .ill iln>e vewels Unit 
transport the num — labour fchips they an; railed— -aro lowkeii after by 
-Ooverhmeilt-appoiiitcd agents, who do all that they can to prevent 
kidnapping ana barbarous ticntment after ^hipping. Mill kidnapping— 
w blflckbiming ” as it Is called— gups ou to some extent. TKi-ms savages 
Ot tho end of their term receive tlnrir Waj*^ in ** traiK” as i*. ix Techni- 
oaUv called— that B to say, they have good-i given to them to the value 
of tho amount they were engaged fur; in this, in old times these poor 
fellows were generally terribly rubla.il, having all *orU of rubbish given to 
them 08 equivalent for tho money they bad earned ; but this, ton, has b«vn 
subjected to the supervision uf Oovernment .n^r&eers. At tho end of the 
throe years for which they gene Tally engage them selves, without knowing 
afther what tluj time menus or whut tbft work is to be. tliey ure returned to 
their native homes. 1 believe kimily any uf them will engage again after 
their first experience, for such work as they havu to do in the plantations— 
-coutixiuous, monotonous, and hunt— is very different from oven a hard day’s 
work at home. 

, Another curious point mentioned by Mr. St. Johnston is the 
nagic song which actually does call sbnrka into n circle 

, Tlioy charm tho sharks with a strange wild song, which they sing in 
chortle from thoir canoes, and the fish, hearing, naoemls und is caught. A 
temim&ry some short time since remonstrated with them fur this practising 


rillfi'. spread of nti intelligent intorest in nrt for its own sttko is 
-I- snow a by nothing moro than by i lie incrmtbo and success of 
tho ruugariiius wliich depond outirely upon such an interest for 
tli eir circulation. Most people can remember those dark ages in 
which Tho Arf Journal was tho solo representative of ml in 
Lnglish journalism und the sole pabulum prepared for our uisthc tic 
appetites. Jt presented us with cut-and-dried criticism, adorned by 
r*le< l ciigrit\ mgs of popular pictures. The stylo of t hese engravings, 
although they often contained excellent woik with tho burin, was . 
monotonous in tlie highest degree. Tho same traditional aysteui of 
dot and line, tbe^amo linear convention, wu» used for all subjects — 
for Lends, f*»r landscape, for sculpture itself. The grand style of 
engraving introduced by BeyuohU and Cousins, and even the robust 
w«»rk of such men a* Mr. Doo and Mr. Lumh Stocks, cost too much 
time and labour to attract the publisher of u magazine. He was 
loci tu aun at securing work which should at once be cheap and 
pretty. Tho machine-ruler came into l&shiou, and superseded free- 
hand drawing with tho burin; while common steel was called 
into requisition where the diamond was formerly in two. Tho 
result was not always bad; but it became, ns wo have said, ex- 
ceedingly monotonous iu the long run. 

It wn-< not, however | then conceived possible to compete with 
Th Art Journal. Tu prestige was first shaken by a rivalry from, 
which it seemed to liavo little to fear. There was introduced the 
practice of illustrating tho ordinary magazines in a. new and 
brilliant style. Mr. Millais and Mr. fcmndys recovered the habit of 
drawing strongly and simp Jy on the block, with vigorous Imitation 
of nature, thus returning to the study of Barer and Holbein; while 
a little later tho peculiarly English school of Lawless, Frederick 
Walker, Topkam, and L'in well pouxed into the pages of the popular 
weeklies and monthlies tho treasures of their genius. But still 
the prestige of tho dry steel engravings in The Art Jow'nal re- 
mained unshaken. The now procedures were used for all manner 
I of illustrating purposes before they were brought to the ser- 
vices of line art itself. The outcry against this monotony, 
however, was constant ; and at lust, in 1 869, Mr. Hamerton 
started The i or t folio, lu 1874 there appeared, simultaneously in 
I’m is and London, a venture on a far more ambitious scale, VArt f 
a folio periodical, illustrated copiously by means of ns many of th* 
graphic arts us it was possible to bring together. The Magazine 
of Art followed, in a rnoro modest shape ; and three years ago The 
Art Journal iteclf, which had proudly held qloof, refusing ty adapt 
its methods to those modorn notions, was forced to give way, and 
began to appear under now auspices iu a fresher and morq varied, 
form. At the present moment, therefore, without mentioning any. 
other efforts than those which time has proved to be successful 
mid durable in their results, there are four copiouslj-Uliistraled 
periodicals now flourishing iu England, all of them exclusively 
devoted to tho study of the fine arts. 

The latest volumes of each of these magazines arc now .before 
us, and we can estimate the importance of the lively compelltjoii 
which is kept up between them. In the issue of the PortjoHe for, 
1883, which first comes to our hand, we find enough th efceroi**' 
the attention for hour?, aud the subject-matter for a $oipplete 
education in the various graphic processes. It is agreeable, to*, 
we t urn over these pages, to reflect on the truth of the good old 
maxim, ihat when things are at their worst they, wjdl rnand* 

[ Twenty years ago the prospect looked dark indcadfou the horizon , 
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of the graphic a*U. It was supposed that photography would 
destroy all the finer forms of handicraft in illustration. This idea 
became quite ft scare in the mi ml a of some of the best critics, and 
there la nb doubt that tlie danger o.vi«ted. It is strange to think 
that, as lately as 1867, M. Philippe llm-Ly could lift up his voice in 
aucli wailing words os these: — 

II rests acquis quote roomie «? tosintmvsM; tie la gravure wur metal, que 
Vesu-forUt*y^e«te im burin, cjnc k* buis ost r*n peril, que 1c 44 priWdi: feud ii 
suppritnerl^burin, i'eau-furic, la lithographic ct te bols, et qne VugeuL pro- 
vocateur da cos monies revolutionimta, e’est, dlroctenient on indirecleui-'Ut, 

1 la photographic. 

We are glad to point to the plntcs of Tha Portfolio as a proof 
that after fifteen years the burin is not yet suppressed. The 
frontispiece to the volume of 1883 is a pure line-engraving hy 
Mr. Lumb Stocks after Mr. Millais’s “ Souvenir of Velasquez,” a 
little girl with her hair fioatiiig over her shoulders, seated with an 
apple in her hand. This picture is, we bnlieve, in the Diploma 
Gallery of the lloyal Acute my, and it gives us a very good 
Instance of the nature of the work demanded from a first -rate lino- 
engraver. This picture, it will bo remembered, was much critized 
on its appearance, its texture was in .Mr. Millais's roughest 
manner — vigorous, effective, but not delicate, although the nature 
of the subject, and the allusion in the name, would seem to demand 
delicacy. Mr. Htocks has produced an engraving which reproduces 
the qualities of the picture, minus the colour of course, bat plus a 
delicacy which tho bright Hcht*rm i < of colour rendered needless to 
the painter’s design, but which the engraver felt to he demanded 
by tne exigencies of black and white. Mr. Lumb Stocks would 
perhaps hesitate before admitting that he is capable of improving 
Mr. Millais's drawing ; but it is notorious that the exact method 
of the engravers docs gito them an opportunity of doing this, an 
opportunity of which Mr. Cousins has never hesitated to take ad- 
vantage; while Sir Joshua Reynolds remarked that “ Mr. Dartolozzi 
*?6t8 us all right in our drawing.” 

But it is not usual to take a text in favour of line-engraving out of 
the page* of The Portfolio. Mr. llamcrton claims special credit for 
n catholicity of taste from the fact of his admitting Mr. Lamb Stocks 
among his etcher* and woodcutters. It is etching for which The* 
Portfolio has been specially famous and it is not without, a founda- 
tion* in fact that Mr. Jlamerton and his publishers boast “ that we. 
ourselves are responsible in some degree for the change of fashion ” 
from the popularity of the burin to that of the point. This is 
certainly the most remarkable alteration of taste which has taken 
place in our time. A generation ugo etching was absolutely 
neglected. If any man was old-fashioned enough to preserve a 
portfolio of etchings, or interested himself in Wilkie and the 
little group of Scotch etchers who tried to keep the lamp 
burning, he was looked upon as a pure eccentric, and I10 hardly 
would Venture to bring out his despised treasures to be looked 
At. Nowadays, etching is the department in which the art maga- 
zines achieve their boldest successes. The. Magazine of Art has 
lately presented its readers with an original plate, expressly 
designed for that purpose, by Mr. Robert Macbeth, while in 7 / Art 
for 1883 wo find an entile series of original etchings, the plates by 
M. Lucien Gautier, of scenes in Marseilles, which might bo 
removed from the pages of the magazine to form a little collection 
of their own. It is, however, still to The Portfolio that wo look 
for the more characteristic exercise of the art of etching. The 
series of articles on Pavia arc illustrated by some exquisite archi- 
tectural specimen*, ranging from the celebrated “ Absido " of 
Notre Dame, by M toy on, to recent designs by Leon Lhermitte and 
Brunet-Debaices. Tnc M toy on is itself a marvel, which would 
have seemed impossible to us fifteen years ago. It reproduces in 
every detail, with ecwVoly any perceptible detriment to tho 
artistic beauty of the original, a noble etching, winch now can 
only be obtained for many times the price of the whole magazine 
of which this is only one’plate. This is an example of the process 
which takes its name from its inventor, M. Araand-Durand, in 
which bichromaiized gelatine is spread over copper as an etching- 
ground, and a new plate is produced in facsimile of the old one, on 
any scale that may be desired. The Amand-Durand process is 
likely, however, to pass away with the inventor, for ho is an artist 
as well as a mechanician, and there is much more in his repro- 
ductions than can bo secured by a merely mechanical process. 
The Dujardin process is also exemplified in The Portfolio, particu- 
larly by some specimens of the work 6f Donatello. The Ihriardin 
plates ate produced by photographing the object on a bronze 
Surface, cued the eye is* conscious of a bleared look, which does 
not detract from the Artistic fidelity of the reproduction, hut 
betrays the fact that • the camera and not the hand of the 
reracKuteer has done' 1 the drawing. The lines are cleared by a 
skilful scientific process, of which Mr. Hamertott has given such 
particulars as are known in his Graphic Arts ; Of the three pro- 
cesses now performed in Tans, And known as the Amand-Durand 
process, the Dujardin hStiograrur* and the Goupil photogravure, 
the details of which last are entirely a secret., the first appears to 
ua to be the most valuable because distinctly tho most individual 
nnd Artistic. If the hatter two could be combined and greatly 
reduced in expense, it i« probable that they would carnr before 
them the 'entire field of ordinary illustration, In which clearness 
nnd ohhnraey are of rptfre importance than direct artistic beauty. 
Fo? this last object the mechanical systems of process will pro- 
bably never supersede the handicraftsman's labour. 

:• The columns of our contemporary the Spectator have been 
opened during the lost few weeks to a correspondence wbteh 
many of our readers mast have noted with amusement. The art- 


critic of that newspaper, in reviewing a posthumous translation of 
the Eclogues of Virgil illustrated by Lemuel Palmer, was ted 
astray by a blunder in the preface, in which ^a certain plate, which 
happened to be the mechanical reproduction of a water-colour 
drawing, was referred to by ibo number of another plate, which 
was a pure piece of original etching. The unfortunate little mis- 
take might have passed if tl 10 criticism Which accompanied it had 
not been expressed with unnecessary arregaiMfe, and if a curious 
ignorance had not been displayed in charging the publishers with 
forging an impression around tho fassi utiles to make them look os 
though they had been printed from a plate. Wo cannot disguise from 
ourselves that this 1 ast .suggestion could scarcely proceed from a writer 
who had any pretension t.> 1 »*i an authority on the subjects which 
he presumed to criticize ; hut we confess that the throng of modem 
processes in illustration are more bewildering than those pro- 
fessionals who have been withering the unlucky critic of the 
Spectator are quite prepared to admit. For instance, there has 
just lately been invented a new plan by which water-colour draw-' 
ings can do reproduced in colours with a fidelity that is absolutely 
amazing ; aarl we have ourselves seen one of the most accomplished 
artists of the day poring over these new Goupil facsimiles and 
confessing himself nallted by their astonishing precision. Nay, 
more, it is Raid that M. jftdouard Detaillo, the eminent war- 
painter, was lately struck by peeing a water-colour drawing of his 
own in a shop-window day alter day as he wont to bis studio. 
Komotimee it would disappear for a day or two, bilt it would 
always reappear. A t last, unable to bear this irritating apparition 
any longer, lie burst brusquely into the shop ono inonun^, and 
said, “Since you can’t persuade anybody to buy that ■ drawing, I 
will buy it myself.” *■ O hut, sir,” they replied, u it is hating <a 
veiy largo sale.” “ What do you mean? " said the painter. H IloW 
Can a water-colouT drawing have a large sale?” u It is the 
Goupil facsimile of your drawing, sir n ; and when ho examined it 
closely iu his hands he found that it really was the facsimile. 
When it is possible thus to deceive oven the very elect, tho errors- 
of the poor art-critics should bo more leniently dealt with. But 
they, nt the same time, would do well to be quite sure of their 
ground before they charge their opponents with a fraud. 

In country places and towns where original art scarcely exist s^ 
these artistic periodicals must bo invaluable to people of taste, Foe 
a few shillings they can enjoy the full, or almost, the full, plea* 
shiv which is given to an amateur by an exquisite artist’s proof of 
some rare etching which he consigns to an innermost draw ut of 
his collection. By the expenditure of a very little money, a poor 
man in a provincial town can, when he lias finished reading his 
L'Avt or nis Magazine of Art , carefully remove the principal ill ns* 
tration from its cover, *and have it remounted and glazed, and' 
cheaply surrounded by an Oxford frame. He can thus enjoy the 
possession of a little gallery of works in black and white, which, 
will have every merit except that of rarity, and to the periodicals 
which offer such a boon to the multitude we cannot deny tho 
praise of effective usefulness. Nor Can we believe that tiie in voli- 
tions by which works of art can he multiplied are more than 
past their infancy. We should like to be able to indulge ourselves 
with a glance at the art magazines of 1904. 


BUSH MANUSCRIPTS.* 

T nE publication of this work is one of many signs of tho 
growing interest felt in (’el tic literature proper, os distin- 
guished from tho study, for purely linguistic purposes, of t bo- 
earliest remains of Irish and Welsh preserved in the so-called 
glosses. Since tho study of the Celtic languages was placed on a 
firm basis by Zeuss’g Gram matiea CMca just thirty years ago,, 
great strides havo been made in our knowledge of these languages' 
through the labours of a small but remarkable band of scholar,, 
of whom the late Professor libel and Mr. Whitley Stokes are the 
foremost. Ebel was prematurely lost to tho science of philology 
at the very moment when be hail attained A position Which 
him greater leisure and increased opportunities for the pursuit of 
those studies in which ho already ranked so high, Mr. Stokes 
is happily still with us, constantly adding to the already heavy 
debt which all Celtic students owe him. 

The labours of these great scholars, and of others whose names 
will readily occur to all who are interested in Celtic studies, are 
producing their natural results in a closer and more critical study 
of the early legendary literature of Ireland than was poseiMa or per- 
haps conceivable to the older race of native scholars. We are far from 
undervaluing the work of such men as the late John O’Donovan 
and Eugene O'Curry, whops books are still indispensable to 
students ; it will bo sufficient to point to Mr, Stokes's edition of 
the Calendar of Oengus the CXtldse, an undertaking which would 
have been beyond tho powers even of O'Donovan, the greatest and 
most scholarly of the Irish scholars of the past. 

M. d'Avbois de Jubainville, the author of the volume before us, 
is a distinguished French archaeologist, whose previously published 
works have won for him an honourable place among the Celtic 
scholars of the Continent. In the summer of 18S1 ho spent some 
teA weeks in the libraries of England and Ireland, having been 
charged by M. Jules Ferry, then Minister of Public Instruction 
in Francs, with a mission littirai re to examine and r eport upon 

• JKtsai dun Catubyw de h literature tpigue deFlrtande, Wcflcg rfW 
etude »vr Its 1 Wanner, ritt en lawjue iriandam conserves dons tee lit* Vrda*- 
nigut* et • ur U Continent. Pur H. d’Arboi* de Jubainville. Psnsr 
Thorin. 1883. 
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the collections of Irish MSS. in the British Isles; the present 
volume is in substance the report addressed by M. d'Arbob de 
Jubainville to M. l'Vrrv'i successor, and it forms a useful and 
indeed indispensable Hipplvnient to tho well-known work of 
O'Ourry on the MS. nuteriahi of Irish history. As Urn title 
of tho book shows, t)'<* author professes to 'deal only with 
the epic literature uf Ireland. The bulk of it is maiirtv a 
ampliation from * tin* /•ntalugtiM of ten libraries visited. Tho 
titloe aro arranged alphabetically, and under the head of each 
tale is given a cluvinoloizifil bat of the MSS, in which it occurs. 
Information is* u1m» furnished on points not less important — 
namely, as to tin* publication of editions, translations, or imitu- | 
tioim/ Thus, under the heading “Aided Chloinno IJiani^” | 
(“Death of the Ghiklivu of UMicch’’) and “Aided Gonrulaiim ” 
(“Death of ('irhuliiiun ”). wo find references to Mncphersons 
Davthultt and Kiiigul respectively. As no catalog uca huvo bftu 
published of IrMi MSS. contained ill any of tho public libraries 
of the British Isle-, with tlm exception of those in the Bodleian, 
M. d’Arbois do Juhuiimllc has rundored a very great service to 
fltudunts of Irish literal m e. At the flume time, us the author 
himself points out, hi* woik U lar from beimr exhaustive. At 
both the Royal liirii Academy and Trinity College, Dublin, the 
MSS. appear to be mo.-t incompletely catalogued ; and a», ouiug 
to the abort time at bis disposal, he had to rely mainly on the 
catalogues lbr the informal i'«n ho gives, the value of his work is 
proportionately limited- ll is, however, consoling to be told that 
everything of value i* belioml to be known. 

Tho total number of MSS, nf which tho catalogues have been 
examined by M. d’ArboL do .lubaiuvillo is 953, of which 560, or 
Considerably move than half, are in the library of tho Royal IrWi 
Academy, which, however, is said to contain as many moro 1111- 
catiilogu'ed. Thu c.i Inlop uo of Tiiniry College, Dublin, contains 
f) ] MSS., out of a total of 140, according to O'Ourry. The British 
Museum contains ifio MSS., tin* whole of which are catalogued, 
tho greater part hating been described by Eugene O’Ourry more 
lhun thirty years npo. 

The MS. of greatest interest to the stud cut of Irish legendary 
history And anthology is the Isabhur 11a hliitihrt, or “Book of 
tho Dun Cow/’ belonging to the Royal Iri»h Academy. This is it 
collection of miscellaneous pieces transcribed about tho end of the 
eleventh century. Them are unfortunately many gaps in this 
noble volume; but, in spite of them, it is without a riv ti in the 
interest and value of its contents. 

Trinity College pi issessca in tin* “ Book of Leinster '* a volume 
of similar character and of hardly inferior interst; tho greater 


Bent up to the head-master maybe consoled at learning from them 
that the birch and its uses, even to the minutest detail, am strictly 
classical. There aro several passages in the book on the private life of 
Cicero which are interesting and pleasantly written. The political 
side is, as we have said, less good. It is treated in a rather 
confused way, and much Is either suppressed or loft unexplained. 
Air. Church docs not try to malm a hero out of Cicero, but he in 
more inclined to accept the view of Conyers Middle to » ^t-hftn that 
of Mommsen, for which we are far from being incli^R to find 
fault with him. There are some of the excuse* he makes for 
Cicero which are the best possible justification of bis political 
enemies, When, for instance, we are told that ho left Romo 
rather than light Clodius, bemuse “he hated to confess that 
freedom was brooming impossible in Rome, and that tho strong 
band of a master wu* wanted to give any kind of security to lile 
11 ud property,’’ wx* cannot help reflecting that a freedom which is 
unable to iipht for itself is not worth preserving. If Oicnro 
had stood his ground, and beaten Clouius, he would have 
given tho best possible proof that tho strong hand of & 
master could be dispensed with. As a matter of hict, how- 
ever, it was not from dlodius that he fled, but from the 
until who stood behind the demagogue. Air. Church very pro- 
perly abstains from either sneering at or trying to defend the com- 
plaints n^aiust bin friends uttered by Cicero iu his exile. They 
were nor dignified, but they were very natural, lie had not 
boluned with hemic tinuiu*ss # but the Senatorial party lmd cer- 
tainly tit ate 1 1 him a little us Jack’s friends did Jack in thatraattor 
of tho voluntary hanging. Tho book is well illustrated by “ ink- 
photos’’ of famous statues and busts. As a rule they are fairly 
successful, but the head of Caesar bus been poorly rendered. It 
gi\es no idea of the intellectual vigour and terrible keenness of 
expression of the original in tho British Museum. 

Wo uro decidedly of opinion that throe stout volumes is too 
much for the history of .New Zealand (2). Gibbon himself could 
hardly have written so much on tlm subject without- becoming 
tedious, »iud Mr. Kusiien has decidedly Jailed. If he bud rejected 
much, und compressed moro, so na to coutine his work to one 
volume, lie might kmo produced a ^ook which would bo both 
readable and valuable. As it is, the task of going steadily thru ugh 
his three is almost- too much for tho patience of anybody who is 
not an hi»toii.m engaged in original research. To him the work 
will dcublle.ifi he valuable. Mr. Knsden has obviously studied hi* 
subject thoroughly, and deal* with it in a very Jair spirit,. ( 
^hose who have gone to the original sources can ,1. ’’ w lioilior * V*c- 
htojlsLl natal U with uniform accuracy. ' 0 £, d ftpl , Bar ^ 
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Icbstors in their shells / n It is generally supposed that by the 
time the heavily-armed legions began to $p down before the 
Teuton, they were mainly recruited among Teutonic peoples, 
and that the invadera had often learnt war in the service of the 
Empire. But there is no limit to the eccentricities of the Old 
English enthusiast when he goes in his doublet aud hose and 
leaves off his wit. 

Althowb Aunt. Charlottes Storm of American History (4) has 
a wonderful frontispiece, representing General Sheridan careering 
through space on a wondrous black horse, with various little mili- 
tary figures gyrating round him, the book is written in a suffi- 
ciently mild spirit. It is a species of American history reduced to 
nice little stories for good children. The authors cover the whole 
ground in a rather thin fashion, beginning with the state of the 
native races before the discovery by Columbus, and ending with 
the War of Secession. The conquest of Mexico and Peru nro 
there, and so is Pocahontas and the traditional General "Wanh- 
ington. The slavery question is treated in the usual goody-goody 
way, though without conspicuous rancour. We should like to 
know, however, how Miss Yongt* or l)r. Weld or the publishers 
reconcile their insertion of a picture showing a gang of block field- 
bands being driven to their work in chains with decency or the 
slightest regard for truth. 

Iu a very close! y-printpd volume the Rev. John Mackenzie gives 
his experience of many years’ work an a missionary in South 
Africa (5). AH books of this kind have a strong family likeness. 
They tel! of long journoys and hardships, ami remarkable conver- 
sions and ©anally remarkable relapses into paganism. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s book is no except ion to the rule. To the majority of 


and Engravers (9), which is being thoroughly revised under the 
editorship of Mr. R. IS. Graves, or the British Museum, deserves 
a hearty welcome. Without protending to criticize it, we may 
point out that it is being brought up to date. The publisher* 
have had the good eon.se to bring it out iu monthly parts, 
of which two have appeared, at a moderate price* It is, however, 
well printed on very good paper. 

There are doubtless many readers who, though they are not 
Roman Catholics themselves, will appreciate a work which gives 
thorn information about the Roman Catholic Church with accuracy 
and in a convenient form. It is needless to insist that Buch a book 
should bo welcome to members of the communion. Messrs. Addis 
and Arnold may therefore feel assured that they have supplied a 
want in compiling the Catholic Dic tionary (I o) published by Messrs. 
Kogan Paul & Co. They mtibt l>e supposed to speak with 



Archiop. 

primatur,” to the editors’ work. For tlio uon-Catbolic not the 
least important thing to know D the spirit in which the Dic- 
tionary has been compiled. It is pleasant to be able to say that it 
is, ou the wbolo, fair and free from rancour. In the article on the 
English Catholics, for instance, the author tolls the story of their 
Bufferings with temper, and even with a geuoral acknowledgment 
of the fnct that Englishmen uro good-natured as a rule, and 
only take to persecution under provocation. Some amusement 
is to be get out of his eagerness to prove that the revolution of 
1 683 showed that. England practically recognized the existence of 
. j a deposing power somewhere, and ought, therefore, on all sound 
educated readers they am apt to be rather tedious, and the mis- ; logical principles to have had no objection to the Pope’s. To the 
Nonaries* belief that a barbarian can suddenly be changed into a j mere heretic there seems to be a broken link or two m that chain 


civilized being is apt to look a little silly; and to that rule 
Mr. Mackenzie's book is also no exception. The most interesting 
parts and the most valuable are those which deni with the 
habits and characters of the natives. The tribes of South Africa 
arc likely to occupy so much of our attention for some time, to 
come that any book which gives us first-hand information about 
them deserves a welcome. .The '* personal equation ” of the mis- 
sionary can always be calculated by the use of a little cold 
criticism. 

Mr. Kay’s work on 7 Zhurthm and Educators { 6) has certain! v 
one merit. It i*. perhaps, the mod copiously annotated book 
which 1ms appeared in our time. Whenever the author ad\ances 1 
a proposition of any, even ilm most harmless, description, he j 
hastens to support it by a most formidnbln array of authorities, j 
All literature is raiwu-k*' 1 from Quintilian to (relvhs in Smirch of j 
« Wife, Thus, when Mr. Kav points nut that tlm word education j 
ia commonly used ns if it meant school- teaching only, ho supports i 
this not very nndneious assertion bv quotations from Rosenkranr, j 
Paley, John Foster, .1. L>. Mo rell, Dr. Jus. Donaldson, Dr. 
Gurtman, nnd ('. Schmidt, which cover the* better half of a page. 
Whon, again, he says that ** He who U tinder tho dominion of hi* 
own desires nnd passions nm in truth be a greater slave to them 
than ever one was to the will of another, ’’ he defends this harm- 
less truism by citations from Dr. Wliicheote, Dr. Smiles, Goeth*\ 
and Lovclnce. The author’s name explains how a writer on edu- 
cation comes to assert that “his labour shall not have been in 
vain ” if certain things happen. For the r«*st, Mr. Kay’s book i 4 
full of sound, though not original, general propositions, but a little 
barren of practical instruction. 

t( In Our Friend thn V< y ” ( 7 ), says the author, “ is given not 
only all the information possible about. evs»ry breed of dog under 
the sun, but the .standard of points of tin* different breeds as recog- 
nized by judges at the present day/’ Wo quote this passage front 
the preface to show what it is that Dr. Stables has undertaken to 
do, but without pretending to decide whether he has faithfully 
kept hiB word. The subject he has chosen is great, nnd the chance 
of making mistakes is in proportion. Without venturing to decide 
whether Dr. Stables is uniformly accurate, wo can hear witness 
that ho does mention an immense number of dog*, and says hi* say 
About them very clearly. Hi* rules for training these friends of 
man, housing theiu, and keeping them in health are both kiud and 
sensible. Tho numerous illustration* to the volume uro of very 
unequal merit, some of them being simply libels on the noble beast, 
while others are decidedly good. 

• Mr. liueiler has yielded to tho nirivc rail weakness of writers, 
and issued a second culWtion of bis magazine articles (8). 
There arc nine i 11 all, including une lecture, and they deal with 
such various subjects as ihe friend. drip of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
And ** Tho Literary Aspects of Schopenhauer* Work,” * ( Musical 
Criticism/’ and u Mr. Fepvs, the Musician.” Mr. Hue tier treats 


of reasoning. It is natural, though a little malicious, to turn to 
the article “ Inquisition.” We observe that the Dictionary draws 
tho usual line distinction between tbe general and the Spanish 
forms of the institution, and wc wo with the respect duo to courage 
that tlie writer, hi* editors, and his official censors stoutly lay 
down the law that the Church ha3 a divine right to persecute 
wherever it is strong enough. 

Mr. Mulliull, the well-known statistician, has published another 
Dictionary likely in be quite sis useful as that of Messrs. Addh» 
and Arnold, though in a different way. This is a Dictionary of 
Statistics (ii), the 1ir*t worl: of the kind ** ever published in any 
language,” according to Mr. Mulhull, It is full of facts and figure*, 
ami further illustrated by diagrams. 

The small minority of ladies who arc oppressed by tho painful 
consciousness that they have uothlug to du worth speaking about 
will read Mias Kingsbury 6 funereally bound little book on Work 
for If omen (12) with melancholy aynipatiiy. The author is moved 
with grief and indignation when tho looks round her on the 
unlmppy position of her sex. She sees that tho tyranny of man 
has left sister women to tho corrupting influences of idleness, and 
has tho gloomiest ideas about the future of the world in con- 
sequence. These ideas are detailed in page after page of her little 
book, llow buuh il sad state of things is to be remedied Mies 
Kiug.obury does not toll u<. It’ looking utter their houses aud 
acting a* the judicious bol tie-holder is not enough for women, 
what nre thev to do? We have a notion that there are men 
enough in the professions alioady. 

To try to translate La Rochefoucauld (13I is next to attempt- 
ing a poetical rendering of Heine, the uuwitest thiugin literature, 
and that is probably the reason why it has been so often tried. 
Every respect is no doubt duo to the courage of Lieutenant- 
Dolonel Bolton, who has attached the difficulty once more, and, not 
content with that, has 41 Englished ” Sumle-Bcuve’a preface to a 
French edition ; but it hiui not bscn resvardoil with success. Jle 
gives the meaning correctly enough, but contrives to miss tho 
sinewy elegance of tbe original. He Iris apparently forgotten or 
never learnt that tbe translator of tho Maxim* must not only know 
French, but ium*t also be a mastered English. 

If only good advice could make men wise in money matters Mr, 
Urlin’s Hint* on Ilusiaess (1 \) would be a useful little book. It 
contains a great deal uf sound sense on the subject of investments, 
will-making, and mi fvO'th. Fortunately for Cap* A Court and tbe 
Bar. Timiikind is largely indifferent to good advice. Ilia Hints on 
Durians will be neglected by everybody except tho sensible people 
who enu 1m trusted to look alter their own money. 

Most of us have heard* of tho curious little barbarism callo A 
u hop-picking *’(15), which goes ou for a few weeks of every year iu 
some o! tlu* southern counties. It is a .spectacle which is considerably 
mow barbarous than picturcsgui'. What it really ie, and to what 


thbm all with an obvious desire to set bb bit right, but occasion- J disgusting immorality and disorder il leads, may bo learnt from tlio 

ally with a slightly wooden jocularity. j 1 _ , 
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(13) The Mo.v'uhs and Essays of fa iiachcf on could. Translated by 
LitfUtcnniU-Coloiiri A. Bolton. r..mdo:i: Kriiitii&tnn & Co. i 3 d 4 . 

(14) /Huts on Putin Emanc'ui and Leya/. By K, Bonn} Urliu, b.S.H- 
Loaduti: Suttnhy Cv <.o. 1384. 

(15) Tha P copit's Libwy— Flap* ami flap-Pidtcrs. TJy the Rev. 
J. Stratton. London : Society for Promoting Cluhanu Kuowlsd^c* 
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Rov, J. Y. Strntum^ ci-'iirilmtlon to (be “ People '* Library.” The 
“best Account of the whi*ic bii-iuesa i* given in the words of the old 
‘woman who came liop-pi-kini: from tho Bnrongli:— “They treat 
us like beast- *..•*»■*, ami v.o b have accordingly.” /*■ 

In A course of i-x Lvhuvs delivered to railway workmen. Pro- 
feasar Stuart v^ , P oi1 - j,|m tlw w ‘ ,1 ig l| ty question Wha* is a law <,f 
nature r\iL), .-ml giu* n series of answers which uuiy be read with 

profit by oih»*i*Mlikn w.-riwu**!)! 

The life of u tin: Piiilaieliwil Millionaire * ( 1 7>, n* written by 
Nemesis, i* divide- lly w»»ril* reading. Not Ik'cuumo there is any- 
thing very wonderful in tho fact that twenty thousand pound* 
should be made bv an induMrious tradesman, but because tho 
, writer oxpio'SiTJ the growlling admiration which not. a lew of it* 
fetd for nnybodv who 1 ms lma^d up a round sum of money, in the 
most characteristic fa-Vum. lie bubbles out with admiration of 
]\Ir. Palmer a "euiu* a».d industry. Ilia jocularity w a thing to 
wonder at. A philatelic, it aemus, is k person who collects 
stumps. Why d cot somebody invent a fine name for a marine- 
store dealer r 

Among im w idi.ioiM a word of praise is duo to tho “Jewel 
Poets” published by M-ssrs. Maonivon & Wallace of Edinburgh. 
The volume* are 'nViP t*n>u:rh to go into a wuUtooat-pooket, and 
are nicely print 1 i on gund paper. Wo have received select ion > 
from George !]• . b *rt \ iN), Henry Vaughan (19), and William 
Blake (,2o b 

Messrs. Macmillan* • new edition of Lord Tennyson's Works is ft 
fuller and Juicer wr.-at.u of tho t{ Globe ,r edition (21).. It is 
better print *d, b»i*. frill in too small a typo. That is inevitable if 
the soluniii w.m to contain all tbo poet’s writings, but it is nm 
the less (rung to the eyes. The arramrcuicut iu duublo columns 
is also, to our mind, very ugly. As the text lms been carefully 
TOviSi , d| the flit ion will, however, probably be the standard for 
purposes 0! ref* r. nee. Tho portrait at the beginning is excellent. , 

Except for [Im* sake of the illustiatious, there does not se>-m to | 
bo an v particular reason for publishing an English Iriuishuiou of \ 
JSl r. V. lb;niv? History of K<»m*s (22), The illustrations are J 
numerous, ami iu sumo cases good. Some of them have no par- 
ticular right in a history of ancient Horn#*. What is the use, for 
instance, of the picture of the modern Insula Tibenna in such a 
■work? The translation seems accur.itc. though a little wooden. 

We need only mention Messer®. lLntloy s haudsem, new edition 
of the Memoir/ of Muic. t'ampan (25). 

It is a good sign that Mr. Fv lib’s JliJary if Modern Earop < 2.1) 
has been eulVmieutiy successful to call for a now edition. 1 

The ninth edition of Mr. George Craik’s Manual of E.t/iAt 
Literature (25) has Wn enriched by a chapter on the prose 
writers of the beginning of tho century from the pen of Mr. II *urv 
Oraik. 

The English reader who desires to know what kind of thinker 
Ifrns the philosopher wh j said jmssim that this is the worst, of all 
possible worlds will be able to satisfy himself by tackling the 
translation executed by Messrs. Haldane and Kemp (26; for 
TriibnefV" English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 

Mf. Abbott’s truncation of Kant (27) has reached it* third 
edition. 

Mention must be made of the fact (hut new editions of the fol- 
lowing* works have appeared. Hr. Dyers City if Home (2 8) has 
Tenehed n second edition. 

Messrs. Macuiilktu publish a complete translation of the voyage 
of Ikvron Nordenskibld in the Vega (29). 

The late Captain Gill's Account of his journey through Gbina 
and Eastern Tibet to Iturmnh (30) has Wu •• condensed ” by 
E. O; Baber, and published, with a memoir of the author, by 
Colonel Yule. 


(16) The Peoples Lihrurj — .1 Chapter « f Science ; or, What is a Lair of 
Nature? By J. Stuart, Ml L L«*nibii : Sorp-ty for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

( 17 ) A Si/amje Life 1 nr. the Philatdical JUiltianaifT. l*y Ntmcsis. 
Loudon: Pulrner he Co. x&Jj. 

(18) The Jtu'il Putts — (ltan/r. Tlcrlurt. Edinburgh : Macuivcn & 
^ Wallacfe. *884. 

( 10 ) 27ie Jvuul Putts — Henri/ }~ai ujUun. Edinburgh : Muenivcn fi 
jr Wallace. 1834, 

(30 )' The Jtictl Putts — \y it l; am Mule, Ldinbiirgh : Maunivrn & 

^ Wallace. 1884. 

(sz) The Worhnvf Alfred Ttnuyson, Pact- Laurrutr. London: Mat mi II, in 

Co. 1884. 

'fait) Hiitury of Rome ami the Human People. By Vietnr Daruy. Fdiied 
by the U*?v. J. Mnlmily. Vul. I. Barts J. mid 11. London : Kegar. Paul, 

’ JVetich P & Co. 


. J33) The Private Life of tfirfc Antoinette Caw jam. New and revised 
edition. JLondon : Kicharl) Uentiey & SAri. i88j. 

( 34 ) A History of Modern Hump*. By (’. A. BytlV, M.A. New and 
/ icvh/d oditjou. jjOudun : i '.assail & Co.. Limited. 1883. 

' (OS) A Manual of English Literature. By George L, Cr^ik. Ninth 
/ edition. London ; Grittin & Co. 

(#6) The World as Will and him. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Trims- 
y Jated from the Gcnmn by It. 1J. Haldane, M.A., and ■). Kemp, M.A. 
London^ TrUbuer & Co. 1883. 


* _(°7) %?*’». Cril >9 uc of Practical 
/r a/^ViiVa. Tranalated by T. K. 

J, The City of Rmc. By T. II. Dyer, LL.D. London : Bell & Sons. 


UeaKon ; and other Works on the 
Abbott, JU), Loudon : Longmans, 


J883- ^ 

(j&fjfthe Voyage of the "Vega" round Asia and Europe . By A. E. 
Norwn/WOM. Transited by A. Leslie. London : Mncmlllau & Co. 

( 30 ) Tit River of Golden Sand. Bv tbo Jftto Captain William Gill, R.E. 
I. Widen : John Murray. 1 E 8 ?.. 


The letters nud MhjuqSr of Charles Kingsley { 31 ) have; also 
been published in u condensed form. 

Messrs. Ilentlcy Sc Hou nl«o publipli a now edition of Thb Otzf-» 
of-Door Life of the lit r. John Ilv. wl ( 32 ). * 

What ncod U There to prai-.o the venerable Almamch de 
fhJMil 3 '. orwhci* » tho uw of finding built with it? This 
patriarch of Almanacs has now reached its one hundred and 
twcuty-lirst year, and continues to give accounts of royk^or noble 
persons in the usual erratic style, some twiug taken autf do tiers loft, 
on no very obvious principle. 

The Era Almanack for 1 S 04 ( ub which deals with S less 
magnificent but parlwp* more !iuju.**ing s^ide of life, may be recom- 
mended to all who desire theatiical iuforumtion and gossip. ‘ 
Messrs. \V. H. Allen «fc Co. have b‘guu to publish a new 
periodic-ill designed, ruvording to tlm prospectus, to ** advance thp 
gnat, and tniuublv /titered* if our Svrriir. In dilutions (3 5 ), ^ 0 , give 
precjM* und accurate intbrnrition 11 p.u 1 ail Hubjucts, directly or 
indirectly comwted with tin* army, navy, and auxiliary forces, and 
to alford a work of ivibrencr* upon military and nava. stations!, 
birrncks. \c., not clsewhfrc to be found. ” 

Tin* iuanng»’M of the Orient nnl lhioific .Stoani Navigation* 
f’ouipriTiioH Imve well inspired in publishing thoir luuideome 
HlnMnPcd tluidn ( ;f>). It in full of oxcolleilt lithographed por- 
traits of sti'iim^rs. und of ntap« or pictures of the colonics. The 
text is unu-h above tho level oi prodnetions of this sort. 


i KrNTTz VTGBE. 

rnm: ninth volume of M. Eli<'*« Ucolus’s gigantic gazetteer (1) 1 
JL includes u Anterior v Asia, a term not mo familiar in English 
that it in unm*c*^:i\v t,o explain it. It i** a scmi-classicttl phrase 
for tho countries which occupy tin* south-western portion of the 
continent cast and w-_.it from t!w fmntiers of India to the 
Ionian Sea, north and bouih from the Caucasus to the Straits of 
lUb-^ 1-Mar.deb. Iu c;h**r word*, it embrace.* A fgliutiiaUn, Belooch- 
jj-tan, lYr-i;i ( Abia Minor, Sui.i with Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
Perhaps no volume of thin vast w«»rk can lmvu proeented greater 
ditlicultics, tlm historical importance of llio districts and their 
abundant e. in interesting places being complicated with somewhat 
imperfect, exploration in modern time*. That M. Ucclus has made 
goud wurli of it need hardly be »iid. Hut, in passing, we nmv 
tn* allowed to regret that he gives an example of the foolish* 
pedantry of innovation too coiainon nowaday* by substituting 
“ Typre ** for tho proper l-renoh form *• ( fiiyprc.” 

All wIjo know, and many who ha vo been unable to know (for it 
has been fur some time out of print), M. Yriartea interesting and 
useful 1 7c (fun putricien <lv Vrnm( 2 ) will bo glad to hear that 
tho author has reissued it with an abundant illustrative com- 
mentary nf engravings in and out of tho text, printed in various 
inks, and excellent Loth in selection and execution. Tho book 
itself made its murk long ago, and in eds n-> frosli criticism ; but it 
is well to reiuaik that tho pn>seiit issue is as a beautiful volume, 
remarkable even among the exceptionally careful and tasteful pro- 
ductions of its publisher. It ought* to force itself on every student 
of the Italian KcnaUsance and on every visitor to Venice who has 
the means to buy it. 

M. Leon TWh<“-*^ (3) account of his Algerian nd ventures is 
such an exceedingly strange one that the niodent critic might 
almost prefer to wait fur i:i ciunjdetion and for the opinions of 
specialists and persons familiar with tho actual events of fifty 
years ago before noticing it. But that would be unjust to the 
reader and perhaps t j the author. Suilico it to say that M. Ikochea 
claims to have spent a long time with Abd-el-Kndor when ha was 
an independent chief ns secretary and favourite, to have simulated 
Mahomet an Uin, 1 hough with no formal net of Apostasy, to have 
been forcibly married to a Mussulwommi, &c. In the next volume^ 
to which we shall certainly hope to return, wo aw promised ft visit 
to Mecca. In the present there are included many letters from the 
Emir, whose recent death may probably have stimulated M. RoChoa 
to bring out the^e reminiscences. 

A collector who grudges his troie-cinqnanto for M. EudelV 
valuable annual record of the Hotel Druuot (4) salec^ now in its 
third year, must be a very foolish or a very penurious collector* 
Besides, M. Eudel ingeniously baits bis nook with interesting 
prefaces by other hands. This year tho “ hand n is tho eminently 


(31) Charles Kingsley* his Letters, and Memoirs of hii Lift. Edited 
Ly hi.* Wife Lonilou : Kegati Foul, Trench, dc Go. 1883. 

(32) The Ont-nf Uonr Lift </ the Ti < *. Jahn Russell. London : Richard 

IknLloy & Son, 18S3. -A * 

(33) Almunach de ihdhn. Gotha: Justus Perthes. 1884. ‘ ‘ * s ' 

( 34 ) The Era Almanack. London: •* lira ’’ Office. 1884 . : * 

(35) The Service Aden tistr. London: A Ho 11 8c Co. . 

(36) Illustrated Guide of the Orient Line of Steamer*. By the Uaflffpt. 

of U10 J 4 iuc. Lomlou . Mud ire & Mucdoimkt. > 

1 • r' • 

(i^ Noe veil e tfiunrtifiht*. unirernlir. Fur 12. Urdus. Toro® %X.VA 4e 
ftnteiioure. I*«rii : llmdtctto. •> 

(a yjLa vU tfnn pntri^Un de Venue. Far Ch. r Yrlartc. TarU;. 
Itotlwhild. 1 ■ 

(3) Trentc-de.ux uni a tracers Uilutn. Fur Ldot) Bucbft^ TottlO Jtf 

Farit: Firmin-Bidut. *• : [\ ‘ v 

(4) fj Haiti Tirvuot m 1883. Fur Paul Kudcl. Fatls : *cR»rpcntior. 
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■wninant ono of M. Charles Monaelet, who hag a charming story of 
a wicked ventriloquist who played tricks with' the' dealers. 

Two of the remarkable illustrated bo.iks of ncttnme, scieuco 
popular ftiidserai-popuiar, of which M. liothtf child has made a Lind 
'Of speciulty lio bwfUu us, L' esprit de ? flours ( 5 ), a very highly : 
•ornamented volume, has on ono pngo c tf .rf.iin imaginative letter- i 
press, by Mine. Raymond, surrounded by elegnut enaadremmts i | 
and on thpothcr a groin of llowors in chroma-lithography, as doli- 
•cate as cuvbnnvlithograpliy can bt>, and a description^ both technical 
and popular, of the plants composing it. There are over sixty of 
these plates, making a very beautiful volun il The Atmospheric 
Phenomena w of the Norwegian J J rtifc«M)r Muhn, translated into 
French, and abundantly illustrated with d i\ thiuh and engravings, . 
is of a severer style, but by no mean* r. p. iaivcly severe. Now • 
that weather forecasts have added a new terr-.r to life, meteorology ■ 
has almost ceased to be a merely “ facultative " subject, and it is 
bore treated very well, * | 

Wo very rarely look giftdior;*^ in tin' mouth, and am j 
almost always ready to accept M. JoaaiBla charmingly ejeecutud ■ 
reprints without question. Tiio uibiition of Florians Jeunc 
Espagnat (6) to the “Petits C In da-d'er* 11 vro M might, however, 
lead grumblers to inquire alter tin* definition of a masterpiece; and 
we rather grudge three volumes of the d. hente “ BibliothOquo des 
Dames "to Dumousticr. The elegant if mth.T fade gallmilrv of 
the eighteenth century is well exemplilmd by him : but his letters 
are far too long. A whole Pantheon in tie* (ieu til-1 Bernard stylo 
is intolerable. But the frontinpieces as^ thinning, and the book, 
as 11 book, faultless. 

Where are the bad and ungrateful men who !utv.' hinted that 
newer competitors arc displacing M. Furtune *lu BoLgoboy from 
his proud position as chief purveyor of blond, thunder, and 
mystery? Let them read Margot la halo free (7) ami blush. 
A. murder and a vitriol-bottle at the beginning, two deaths and 
two vitriol-butties at the end, with suitable connecting links (in- 
•cluding much information on the noble ■mum of bivciiriit), await 
the student. Neither let us be taken «». speaking scollingly ; for 
the book is good of its kind, whatever th- kind may be. 


(f>) !•' esprit </».•* ihtnrg, Pnr Emmeline Hivnrnm}. f ,, -> phhuinrurs tin j 
* alUiOi'ftlUtrt. I'm II. Moliu. l*ari.-* : U<»:h«rluM j 

(6) Liiflrrt v K nolle s,tr la mpth.t(ih/le. l*,ir l>m»oiisti*’r. ^ > <>] <, | 
MmuM'S H*hh jtuue fopngnot, l*,*ir J'!uri.tu. 1'aiii . Libiain* tie-* , 
Bibliophiles 

( 7 ) Margot U fvUijur. I'jr Fortiir." l'u IDuHg.rbsy. a Vul . I\tm : I 
Plan* 


NOTICE. , 

tVe beg leave to state that ice decline f 0 I'eUirn rejected Communi - [ 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. [ 
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The Quot-n's Spiv.oh. 

Th** Egyptian Wh-uciv. CoPiipuuD* hn<J Corpora t«oivb 
Oi , vf»rnii»i'iit. lit vi, ki* uf.T it>i ’i'ai.alty. The EurUca of Actuality. 
»*)»;-OJtation of Cu'tlc In-** w*. Sovlftihin !n Vienna. Th.fl Sue* Canal. 
Too Hewrvnro of YundhtHtn. Era nee. 


Tho l'ir>U Uo Tonw. 

Mr Haywa^tl. hvLectlv<> >. Mr. Jobu lieruy I’^rKrr. 

• I’t crept “ aii't Piifcrtl'.-o. Comfort in Rail mm r Carrfa^tM. Leo XIII. an.l bUChcJIaall. 
.Mine. V Uo l-lituus’i llrcituU T/u* O i/iu* of fatit at th# Olympic, 

ti'ninivfofiAiijf at the Gaiotv. 1 lie Great Tallnne ip tlia City. 


The YU v i'f Families. 

Btinliphora ati l tl.v Wr-lvni llivieri*. Thie*.' NoecU. 
Vcjfajiviln lVditi' 1 *! trounniy. (Vmirinjf among (.'aimibals. 

Tin Art Iri»h .MAiiueciiplfi, 

iliitor Noth***;. rrenuli Literalure. 

U.,; ion : I'ublishtfd et o* UOUTHAMl'TON STREET, STRAND, W.C* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

“THE VALE of TEARS,” LORE'S LAST GREAT 

-A- I'Il'TI KL. <>i)iii|i!i‘tiHl a few ilitv* I)»«furM lit illrtl. NOW ON MEW at the DOF-K 
G \ Ll.F 11 Y. A» New l>»mf S*rert, wstU " Chn,«f J,cav1u ’ the i*r£rtorimn/‘ audhb utber ffiiit 
I'aiuiiM. l roxn Ti n ri, six itaily. 1«. 

P sflTDTM of PAINTERS in” OIL C(HA>uIS, PiccadiUy. 

I Irit Kxluhitioii uoh ojwnvd. from Ten A.v. t>, Six V.v. 

GftlK’iic. uu il«uk<luYi. u.u<l utUf Thro*, p ax. vnt-ry day. 

AdaiUxiuti, Ik. lliustmiotl CaiaU»vnc. J*. 

T .ONDON 1NTKRNATIOXAL and I'XIVKRSAL EXTU- 

llfTlON. lhS. 1 . To lie held oi the CllY.s VAT, YA I <AI.T1. 

Th- Tlirrrtfiv^ ofthe Cr>>*«»l Calrvr.e CV»»npnny. l^tndrm. -w.il hold ut the Crystal PM Ber An 
list- m itlflhftl Exhibition >>t’ Art-. Munulucniro, und S<‘irnt»flr. Airr/i-uHonvl, hud lndu»i:.oj. 
I'r »hivt* ‘J iu CxhililUoa will lie opened ui. st. licor^tf'e Day, the aSrd oi Ajoil. 1^»4. an t 
uni remain ujvn fjr u jm tjoiI o( ut leant six inoiilUa. 
l , r..»pM'tUMt.eiUr/ towns, and all Inform ntiuu nmy Ihi oLtuiued from the F^eeutl/e Cor..- 

“• 4 ' KnM '"' “ ,,y A “”“ U - r.KMUiK rol.l.lNS 1XVEY. 

K. tcoitlvie C^iiiiiiiMMiuer. 

Vi nud t'l Uu.cn Victoria Slit el, l.ondon, E.C. 

G. G OUTBOX CLEATTIKll, 

_____ M anag er, Cryst al Pal a cg. t*.E. ^ 

/'JPKX SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, of the value of 

^ ' eim» a fol ri», are awarded mutually in <Vt*’!><*r «t Sr. TH* *MA!S'f< IfOSPl TAI, 
MriJU’Af. HtUiOtUi, Albert Kmbaukinwit, S.E., Cm tnj/l> 

M-.l!.:iil 8cCA*taiy. 

__ — / v * . M. iJRD, De<t>». 

GOIi:XCK MASTEIiSniP in TONBR LUGE SCHOOL will 

^ Ilf VACANT «l K*»tfr. 

Adilre.is, Ikv. T. D. Howk, 8el-.o»l Ifoins,', TonMihje. 

m mmEnSku 

and NATl'KAI. til.'IUNCki KCHOI.A KSHIP8.— Nine or mine ojumi to Competition 
at Mul .nmiTu i l'vLl, \ ulun from U» AM) a year, ahleli muy he tin ie'i-r.l {Torn a snemtd fand 
t.* ft veur m eiu.c» ur tcholara who rrqmrc 11. l’urther paiticulnis from the lliuh- 
M as r Kit >»r Biri lie r.Vltr, tin. Collate. Clirton. Bristol. 
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IIAMMOND CO M P A N Y 

ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


ELECTRICAL 


T 

J'here arc VACANCIES In thUOdk^o for TEN APVaF.NTTCE-8Ttrnr.NTS. who n-Hl 
be thoMUf nlvcr-Miudnl in the element* oi Klectncity, m«l trained <o bei'ouw practical «u,!- 
neeraontkp Installations and In the Mauaftictarinit Works oi tho Uantntoud Company . 

The i mime lasts lot two years at th<i end of whiih the Coiuyau> aillUr prepared to oJle? 
pmt» to lliiwr \rli4« hare nerved tlimr limv Hut-Klhetorlly. 

i or Terms ami full iuiurmntlon apply to the Principal, The Hammond Company Ele.*- 
tr.mi Fn^iiireilne < allege, I lied Lwn bquaiT, W.C. , or to V. A. Latham. >ccitIui>, 

110 t.’ami jn Street, E.V. 

Y> ADLEY Co'lLI^R— KLE cfioX^nb'OUH^SOHOliAR-* 

A If sill l*S at leait • value JCM). xr»0. CM, and £S0, n^iwlii cly, pn .1 i.uv si F.>r lLiy * nixUr 

fourteen on January I, lust for further particulars, app'y to TilU Uv.W ZUK WaxukV, 

Kadley College. AWnaduu. 


TRON and 1 liONMONQ Eli Y .—The Street* Committee of the 

*• CtinimiMlitnOMnf Sewers «>f the Cltr of I.OimIimi will meet in tin* GiiildhtU nf the*old 
Clry, i*n > ruliy, tlw lomd of February, 1>H|, at Tuo o'clock pn-ciwlv, to receive fenders fur Gif 
supply nf liou and Ironmongery, tor Whcelwrighta' n ml uhi'* pijwiuh's, Lor n period uf 

thnx- years tioiu Lndy-ilny next, t j he delivered nt Lett's Whui t, Cutitine.vial Hoad. Lambutli, 
u^rci'uld) to it Specification, copies of which, with Kim nf tender, iiwy he had at this Otter. 
NH'iirity will la* requlRul (ur the dno performaiAc ol the eniitra*;t, v 

Teinleri mint la* cmkirsed ouls’tlr ** left's \\ hurf. Tender »m Jr*.n nml ImnuiomrfrjV ami 
l>e delivered at this oiHi-t* Ircfun* turn o cLx'k on the said day, and part!e> tuadarlbg taunt attend 
pO’-sonnlly, ur l<> a duly nuthorlzad asm;, 

Thu Commissioners uo not pledge themselves toaccoirt the lowest nr imy tender. 

- J1ENUY K1.AK fci. i’r, » ci fat Clerk . 

f'irwcrii niKce. GulMhail, 
kehmary 7, last. 

' ro TIMBER - Mi J1ANTS and Olbe.-s.--Tbe Street* ( W 

*A in! I in* n( the Cnrnini«irii>Ticnt nf Sea cm of the Clry of Fxmdon will »ne<*t In thi; GnHdhn.il 
of)liP6tti«lC't> ,'*'ii!rr<d"y I tlto VCod of February, ]MHi,ut Two o'clock lutr’acly. torrcrlrc Te^thw 
loi the -npiJy oi limber mul other Wood lueded in the making of vNiiv.ban.Mws, &c.. lor a 

r 'tbxl of three 3 'tarvfrom J.wiy -day neat, to be deMvertd at t<ctt's Wharf, Oommurelaj Uond. 

nmlwtli, u»iveably to a Speoldcation, copies of which, with form of tender, may be Usd at 
IhU Otter. 

SroiriM a ill Ixj reiinlml for the dim performance nf the cnnlmrt. 

Tciulcr, must lw endorsed outside "Lett's Wlutrf, Tender for Timber, he.,” sutl ’*! 
deliicn d &( tills Of Nee lu.fi in* Two uV-look on the *dld uny. oud parties luideriug must auu.d 
pertoiially, or hy a duly autlinrlxerlatfml. S 
The 1 umnnUMincM do not plsdac thcmschrs to arccpi the low cut or any tender. 

ULNItY BLAKE. Pr.nct pal Cfc/I. 

Pew erv OfR-e. (aulldliall. 

Iclniiu ry 7, l«M. 

OT ^LSEA.noa^ Eaton Square. — TO BE LET, with immediate 

soesvl'iii.n WtiLfi-FCKNIHllEI) HOUSE, In Walpole Street. Double dinuu room, 
douhlf druwhr<-rtM>m, four bed-rooms, and vo*nl olllets. -For partlculaw apply to Mr. JL. 
uumt TON, l<Wj SIONite stnwt. 

HOTELS. 


jam! large Ueadlnjr*rooms fivr Ladlau and . 

berrhe lu the Hotel, Cotumuulcat.ous and Inquiries will receive prompt attention ftvm 
- 1 IlJSarj AMlN DULL. JTuawr^ 

T’UE ILFRACOMBE IIOTF.K— With mM Wialer Olimata 

* nf Western Devon, ttmtaw faring South, overlook In* Motel Garden*, s-wcially Hired 
fbr Winter use. ltoduved Tariff front Novcmbar 1 — Add re ss, MaJUUiia, IifraoMnbo, Devon. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 

CLKRGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820. 

J 'at r on s. 

His Gmco the AKCTIBISIIOP of CANTERBURY. 

IT is Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

president — The Uight Hon. and Right Re*, the LOUD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman— Tho Very Rot. the DEAN t-f ’WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy ('huinnan — ROBERT FEW, Kw. 


Fiv.iviil Isfokm.u io>\ Jim. j, J ns.; : 

Total Funds 

Total \nnu.il Incurnc jCWiJhN 

Total Amount of Claims v pun Death £.\2o7."Kl 

Amount of 1'rollta divided at the hi>L ^uintpicuniu; ... Jib'l7 f J 17 


NO AG I* NTS KMPI/iYKD AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


N 


OK T HERN 


C O M r A N Y. 


ASS 0 K A X 0 K 

i •< M-ii-i.i-a ''ir> 

nur: A v n Lin. al- home and alimad. 

I/)ND(>S.,l MunlKiilL Mliri'.r, M AI«i:iU>LLN. j ftlXi* M*K£LT. 
IM'-MK und 1 CNM 

„ Fire Premium* £tr/i,:oo 

I. Ik* Premium* l*>l '-'iQ 

luteaid l.'i **W) 

AcctlDiulaU‘(l Funda 100 


SPECTACLES * BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFHOTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of rooat 

A- cue* of BJfixlnc** and iWo**tlv« vlelon. Mr H. LAUftANCn, F.S.F., Oc*t lit Optician, 
1 a OI.D DOM) RTltLKT dale SO), ben mad* the adaptation «r Jd« e*peclft! and 

«oI« ptujy for upwards of Unity yr am. Testimonial* frutn Earl Liudocy, Sir Julio* Benedict, 
y. D. Dl* on linrtland, V.»u> M.P., Thomas Cook. E«q. ( die Wall* known Tounit .Agent, Ac. 
Pamphlet containiotf valuable tuggenUouL putd fret. j *, 

iAoi 


City Brauchcr-6 POULTRY i and Si VXNCllURCH STREET. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA OP HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMbTKElDAM EXHIBITION, 1MI. 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA* 

“A mod delicious und valuable article.” 

sSittndanl, 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA EXTRACT. 


t- trial? I iure."-.W. \Y. ftrootURT. 

F.L '.* V t’.S. , Cay .lira y*U BrUiol, 
SEVENTEEN Pi UiOi MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OP TABLE WATERS.” 


1 MINUS. — 'jCI."7,.147 was diKhibufrd amnn^t r.S'*!? I\ilii*ii*s at the Tmlh 
Quinquennial Division of Profit*. Of lh«M* l,<*7o ar.‘ now, hv menu* •if 
Bonus not only ill together free from the ];a> merit c.f Annual Premium*, 
lml have, in nlmosL every ease, additions iniulc l«> 5 he ?ums originally 
availed by l hem. 

PREMIUMS — Assurances maybe > fleet nl at v rv m iterate T’atcs of ; 
Premium, one-IHlh * f wliii h may remain a <*h:ir_ie ii|mii tim Policy, lu l*u ! 
repaid wholly or in part al r.n h Qiiimjiivninal 1 Lvi'iup •> l’rutih . 

MAXAfiF.MKNT.— 1 t* -tal pxpen-ei *m all nern i*ir< were, in the p.pt 

financial year, All In;*, i-cr ant. of the lo‘al imo*ii«*. 

QUAIJ KICATP IN. — 'Mi- Clergy ami m:l 1» ol the Laity as am con ! 
lioetal with them hy Kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW IK Mil WON, Secret a^/. 

Copies of the Pifly-fonilh Annual Report and rrvi-ej Pio*.pn-hn f 
Forms of Proposals, ft c. may Uj had on upphcation to :!.*• Dibit*, i uml 2 
'Ijie Sanctuaid, \Vi.siMj‘wm;, 8.W. 

r rriE COMMEKUIAL UNION ASSUKANCK COMPANY. 

I mi:. LITE. MAIHNP. 

CAl'Itftl fnii)* lubv- nl vd rs.VK.iKO 

Oipltftl i-adu'i X'.i/hki 

Lur Fund in S[< a ( !Hl l.utt <«,r J.ife Piuioy ilu'der* * vtff J. . jf.fi ki) 

utJivr i liurii- . . . . . . . . e..‘, < iiiWi 

TO 'I A I. INS 1 ^ 1 ).l) ITS!)'. I l* .V l<i i>l' I\\o MII,UO.>. 

Total Annual Vx.Mi>im lnxuae ovt.v.l i ii.’i'.'.ioj 

I'nm l • and lfi» CO.INUILL. l.oNUoN. K.r. 

W^r iMHi'i'i i. h I'ALIj MALI.. l/iNlMN. SV. 


il Dilute your Vine with Apolliuaris Water, whirh can he relied 

on for its purity and wlioleHomeneas." 

Daily Xvict, April 17, 1882. 


I M PE HI A L F I U K I \ S V li V X OH CO M V A X Y. 

A K,tahl.*hcd liWVJ.- 1 OLD f.KO\T) TUI L l\ EC., and w !* Vl.T. MALL, S SV. 
Caj<iial, U.wxj^co. raid-np nud Iu\.-<t‘il, TuIhI Jhmu»<I 1 umL.m»:r li.VfU.eoO. 

11 ( O/KNS hMlTH, (• lirfii i 

A. . 

P 1I a: NIX F T II E O F F I C K 

LOMll. SHIV STILL ET and Oil SUIT?;, t ims-. LONDON* l^inMivhr I !/*».. 
Jnsuirono.* rfsalnn* l.u»-» b> im nr,: l.i.'iit-i.n * librtel >u a'l or liu; SSi-rlcL 

].oaf claim* irrmuiN with |iioin,.iiliidc uutl iinvulity. 

JolJN J. r.ltO'AIi'IELD, s,rr/|,,. 

rpjlE LONDON JOINT STOCK IOXK, Limit-d.— NOTICE 

■*" i* hereby Ui»m that ll.c HATE of 1NIEI(E<T ui.t.vceil at tin* llrnd oih'i mid 
Hrfint*H«*< of tht* iluuk on IV * mt-, m.I jt« t 1<» Suii ilaj*' iimlu 
advamvUtO ’i Wd-.lNb-A HAl.l 1’Jr.It CL> I’, jkt uniiiiui. 

W. K N A It It A \V AY, C 

bUrlnrcn Ftrret, Mannion Iluuve, 

>‘rl>Mi*r> 7, I'OI. 


1 JUT l‘KK CENT. I'iRST MUKTOAOKS on COTTON 

-*■ J PI, INI ATIONS — IlMNl'm .Mllll llll,. Vnrlinun- JI,nVrn, Virli.lilir., Mlw , 
L > A. c-r,iMi-|i(il i'U >€.«* ... 'J iiv .* julli J< tl.o '<nl\ Xii’KI m S«ulh AicuiIch irhoro capital 
r in t.ll di.'is'u Ha ran Knna and »riuinii — S« ud for u ruia. to the l^indou Auonvy % 
31 I'ouEij , K r. 


BOOKS, &c. 

♦ - 

Ail the. Pest New Books arc- in Ciic«ili'.tu.n at 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Uriah Cojiits of all New Works of General Iulrrc tf t are added from day* lo 
ilay as ihc ilema-id inoreasrs, and an abundant supply is provided of the 
Piiiiiiprd Poi'lieoi.iiii^ Ii'/oks aa they appe’.r. 

Subflcription— Ono Guinea por Annum and upwards, 

/.•'*( O r, 0lNvl 'M HIE NT M UIv.lt OP SOLI’M.iS ItEQt lltKII. 

Tue bubtci Iptiou any conuncncu at any date. 


A New Edition of M DIME'S CLEAUANCE CATALOGUE 

Is nitir ready, pontage free on application. 

All t!»e Best Book « may also bo obtained at 
MU DIE’S LIBIiAUV, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER* 
And (by order) from nil Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

j MUDIE'S SKLECT LIBRARY, Ltmiilp, New Oxford Street, 

2«l UKGKNT sritLKT, and 2 KING SlUKRT, C11EAPSIDK. 

j nn’lK SAT IJ1U) A Y ~IU i ivi IC W,— The following NUMBERS 

A 0S - ’jfllKii V HHIDAY llEVIKSV wrii ro jturei ;or vrh’.ehn Lea* h will begiven. vU.t 
tv, and I -M.i vcieau th« OfUue, 14 Suuth- 


■I aMi.druw nl. :a tii.s uuy 
ra? Jft/iinijtr 


1, .1, U,;:., LiO, 1 w. *iM, aw, *W, 
ami ton thn-et.Siraud. W.L . 

^[MIK SAT UK I) A Y IlKVlKW pent, by post at following rates 

JL per annum, paid in advan.u . 

Any pai t of the United Klmrdotn £1 8 2 

India and ('bnnt 1 12 0 

Other British Orinniea, Ruvupo, IVypt. und America 1 10 tt 

fcTKKL L JON EH, 4 spring Garden*, London, 8.W. 


•pKNJNSUL.Ul and OUIKNT.VL STEAM NAVIGATION 

-L CtiMFANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT for HER MUESTV’fl MAILS to INDIA, 
K’lUNA AliKTHAT.I t. 

REDUCED RATES OF MONK. V. IAL RETURN TIC KETS 

Depuitux-* ’i iMiidght'v - fur— 

CAT.CI'T'I A. MAIWA«, nni I'CVLU* < l?*-tor v 

* hikaits, j vi-vn 

• 1 rij.'i < irtt.ix-t. nil, 

SYDNEY. MELUOUIINE, and ADELAIDE . J Thur day, Vt n* i-.w 

ilrnidiftl, M'lndny. 

®°Sii- r r vrT - . : V . 1,K ."!:. . c : r M 1 :. .?: m: J r,.« y wmnc«uy. 

i:^ Yl* i. on-i noMUA Y r.wry Fmrth Tuvmlny. 

Drriclcf: »2--‘ U;aI> 1',.SH\I,L srilEET, EC., ami Si COCKSIT'K STREET, 
J.OaNDi^, S.M. i .‘t HUE I JSrilLl.K TlElL 1’AlllS i 7 KUL 
NOATJ.LES. MARSEILLES. 


I nUANlSJI YOUR HOUS1C or APARTMENTS 

TIIltOUGnoUT oil ARICUER'S HIRE 8\S7T.M. The t»H*fnal, l^t. arid man 
liberal. FoujwM a.i». l"V*. Ca*h J’rVr» i uo mtru cbaijfe for time «iveo. La/hc. xmml 
Klo.k (0 oolact frwm. Uia-itmiH) pnrod < ntalocwv. with T<-rma, pot-t fr.v .-Stt, S19, and Siu 
VottbAbam Cumt Hoad, uid IV. w, ondsl MorwtU street. W. EntablUhed IW. 


A NEW SCHOOT. ARITHMETIC, 

Crow n * m. rl.nh, 3a. > 

AN EXPLANATORY AIUTHMKTIU. A School Test- 

■* * p.vvk by wh.rh a cmirM of Inotmctlon may hi* rnrriffl out HitrlVi dentil ami Qilleklr. Uf 
(j. F.Ataioir Si-i'.uKKNri.i., Trlnelpal of (he K N.-A<*a Umy. Rur|fo> na Honne, auath^a. 
London: SiHrsL'. Maihmai.l, a Co. 


Jvrf | nhltrhrri, Seventh Fd ftin, u ii*nl und rnlarp-iLivo. Idh, St*. 

(AN DIliT »ml UUOIMKN in SlOKNIiSS and HEALTH, 

' ’ nnd on the lutt rh'riudence nnd JVtwni Jon ol I>>ten^ii. and the Dimfhutloa ftf their 
I'tiinMy. # fty HwK*r k litmti.i,, M.D., Conniitt!n|' rh}i>'c(uu to the Rnjral lloalnfal for 


Illv liv.fi* of ||ic Cllf.t. 


” I'lie iiiPirfiiurina It rwitnini la pMcI'dr Kuril an would b« most nu'ful to the general 

pnlilie.'" IC< lUntitnifi r* If t ru in, 

“ To the mi li-ums^i in jm-dbial mattora thl* la a moat nexvieeahle guide to health. Il 1| fUll 
of j/ruel'cal rule*. Vn«mr. 

London : II, K. LkwIR, UK Gower Street. W.C. 


NEW SATIRICAL AND POLITICAL ROMANCE. 

Now reudy, at all Libraries). I v«il. lot, ltd. 

T>EKICLES BRUM ; or, the Lust of the De Veres* Bj AuelW 

-S* rraniKU * 

“ o r«la, soye* gmmla, ear ic neuple grandft^l^ 

Loudon : J. k H. Maxwki.l, bhoe Litne* E.C. 
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GROSYENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

135. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

f "J, of CUw*|<al mad Hod eru Work*, Open*, and 

«• *» •» »«»«««-». <«•* »■><« 
xh * wr ' mk «» *<«»<*««, .fa.n 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 

Three Month*, 81* Month*. Twelve Months. 

VwithdeiimyV , ”"*!‘!' q it q " i ** g " I is s 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 

Throe Mouth*. SI* Month*. Twelve Month*. 
FWJBLVE VOLUMES (A New and! OM) .... 1 'it .. l A* u » 

CAT ALQOUE8 Air INM now reedy, prtee l*. 

CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

!*.•£> ®*«jpraflAl*l , « ReuilnlfW’enrtj . . . . 7t. od. f Browning's Jucowrla 

ItUhcp Wilber Atmi ■ Li|e, T ol. 111... 4*. fW|. | Mery llu«scll Mllfuiil a Friuiilshii* 

Lady Dixie'* Land of Misfortune .... 3*. fid. I Nndfnc 

The Revolt of Man I*, fid. | Vice Venl ibe.it edition i 

John Inglcsant 3*. fid. Stc.Lc. 

The ENT.AllGED SI'HI’LUS XjI^T contain* nearly ;mmo linimrrant nuMlnatJuna of the 
mr«*«nt *n»l ijaM aeaauna. Xhe l.*t la p»Mi*hed monthly end sent punt nr«o i»n application. 
The ptIjhw w.ll be found mt comparison to be the lowest at which Uuolu cau be urorurud. l).s- 
•count allowed on large order*. 


d. 

I 0 


la. fid. 
:h. 64 1, 
la.Od. 
I*. JJ, 


Jaat published, Sro. with 2 Hup* msd • FUna, pilot 21a. 

A HISTORY 

OF TBS 

INDIAN MUTINY 

And of the Disturbance which accompanied 
it among the Civil Population. 


By T. R. E. .HOLMES. 

44 Mr. Holm** he* approved hlmwlf a writer of rate aoalltle* the ha* spared do research 

Tic ha* produced u serin* of mrwt admirable uortraiu »f the leading heroe* On the whole, 

the story of the siege of Delhi ha« never Wn told with more dire* tness and power than hare. 

.... The book Ih one that wilt lonn a valuable addition 19 the Hbrarv.” ^ 

Jfrtt/gb Qu/n 4 f rfg Jtrirfnc. 

11 HI* work 1* perhaps a* good a* I* poadhle In dealing with event* unclose to our own time. 
.... .He he* not contented himself mtrrrly with plcHiw* of strfktnt events, or with a^counu 
of military explints. but >i*a realized Ow cpmsdU-aUil nature of the problem, and |U Interest 
a* Illustrating tlU) rhaructrr i*f our rolr In India. ** -..Conttmpor^tp Jtfe»*«nr- 

A)wa> * lucid, often uowerfal and iiietniwyiue Particularly effective L» hi* narrative of 

Sir Collu Campbell** and Sir Hugh Rn»r'< c»inpaigft!i. , '__S'Cot*7Naa. 

*‘A most readable book. . . .Admirably written hHfonr, "—'Awe* oflwiio. 

14 Die history of the mutiny, frotu the outbreak to the cion, ie graphically t<orlreyed." 

Jit'RinQ Post. 

" Of these end many other ttlrrltur dr*!* of that heroic time Mr. Iloline* giro* a most 
Interesting, impartial, arid granitic account "-.«r/ w , 

** Mr. Ilolmc*'* au-mint or the growth of the sepoy system le Singularly Interesting and 
instructive.”— Dublin Daily Ah pies*. 


LONDON: Wtf. If. ALLEN *. 00. 13 WATERLOO PLACE, B.W. 


Trice as. U. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For FEBRUARY 1884. 

ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. ll> Hi* Eminence Catd.nal NttWn IX. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS - 

1. It* Reform. By the Hirht tlmi the Earl of Dl'NRAVkn’. 

1. On Its Abolition. J)y T. E kfcliDKf.. 

THE HTATJQ AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION By Prohor UuK.-KV. 

A WALK TO COOMASSIE. By Oudfhhy Y. Laupbn. 

Tn« UNIVERSITIES AND THE POOR. By the Rev. «aM- i r. A. flAli.vitr r. 
"C1UMMINU " IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By U19 Right H»n. L>rd Noiitoy. 
INDIA -HER WHEAT AND 11ER KAIL WAY a. (.With a Map.) liy WH.L1AX 
Fowlru, M.P. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. B/KohrrtH IUm'aud. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL OLIVE UtUNCll. 11/ the ILght Hun. A. J. B. BhUKayoaii 
lIorK. M.P. 

THV. GERM THEORY OF ZY.MO 1TC DISK \«R« Uv Dr. W. It. CaiO-Lntl.u 
CIIKISTI A N AGNOSTICISM. Jly the Rev. Cauyu Cl iirti*. 

RAINBOWS, lly Professor TVVUALL. 


KF.OAN PAUL, TRENCH. * CO.. LONDON. 


VOLS. X. & II. NOW BEADY. 

To bo ooniplvlod In l TnU. crown 8,0. cloth, «Kh a. 

ENGLISH VERSE. 

LUitwl liy W. .1. LINTON and E. II. STODDARD. 

I. CIIATJOEIi TO nUUN’S. 
ir. TRANSLATIONS. 

III. LYRICS OK THU NTNF.TEI'.NTII CENTURY. 

IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

A'. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 


Now ready. j 

MRS. HENRY WOOD'S M \(> l/.INi:, I 

*r 11 k a n a o s y ! 

I i.r l LltRl'ARY. 

CliNTRN'M 

I. THE WHITE WITCH CbapU.nt.fi. I'lnstialcd by M Ellen 

Kdwards. 

». KOOKU HEVERY lh J'HiNXv l.r of oiv. 

3. 'JIIE CllANM’l. IS], IN IK. l;> CUAttl-A* \V, Woo J. F.R.G 5j. 

ilh iiu’iht.mis ICii'titt.tui*. 

4, Dit 11\LL. llv the Vmlnrol 'Mol‘> Itjwi." 
ft. 1L\R\ llELfcNE 

II. CUAHEKS AUSTEN’S LOVE. 

1 . I.N TUB DA is OF QUELS ANNE. 

bA|«!ue Montii'j. 


FOURTH EDITION of the ARGOSY So r JANUARY now n-ajy, l-jIj.uiiij t* c omnuin 

vcliaptcr* ul 

THE WHITE WITCH. 


“iMf White. Witch ’ is deeply lnterc» 4 ii»7 from the \ery tint vn •< ' D>u' v Cl, ion ...V. 

" MW. Ilrury Wood'* 1 ’ luCy iti.uiitaln* i Li renot ution ' . v». >•/ 

*' A iklf'iitllui supply of •tlrnn', UctliiD." . .V,r, ,if nnd Uthfiny iia.rU’'. 

•‘The* Amoiiy wAileuvur rluxleii »um " ^ /••»■ »y 

4 * Tho bent and chvaprat tnu^Himr w« huvi* * . N'ti.iiJu. U. 

Thl* brlUlaut inoiiiltly.”— St. Jo »)w‘« Ou r rift . 


LONDON : KVfSXS PAUL, TRENCH, 8; CO. 


W ARNE* 3 ONE-VOLUME COFYRIQ.HT NOVELS. 


" • The Bread- W mum* D emphatically a t»w»k to be rend.”— SiYfurci-r/ Jl^rirw- 

Crown Nyo. clot!) pllt C-». 

THE BREAD-WINNERS : 

A Social Study. 


WF- s.s- yoncix. 

“ * The Bread- Winnerj * Is intereMmir, it i*» mniret, it is slneen* • It I* m many way* 
remarkable houk. lino in It* pi rfiinnanrc, nnd iliuw *tlll In It* iirtanUe. 41 unlay fit «■ 

-•* Th'« Hii*a«l- Winner* * 1* vminmtl) eleven ami rcaduh'e, « a,>rih.v cnutrihutinu t 
Ainu lean uotel iiftratura which 1*. at the preseut (laj , «m the ahulo ahsad of i>ur o» n. 

* „ , Fall .HoU f/,r 

*• The honk la certainly clover. It ha* humour, observation, character, mud action 
a i*c, *t I'' n*>t hmjf.” - H'wM. 

“ Well worthy of tlie nttenlinn of all readers of modem fli-Hon " — lahn tt*P. 

“ It Lelnhorate in Jtv)e Mini hold In tuuUnem 1 crowded wiUi iucnlvut and iircly In 
mriit, sensible, aud occasionally eplgiammatir." — ithetwcuoi. 


a very 
x'l-lt 


r /*■-. 

1 like- 


Riuiiaud Uun TLK V St Son, -< New rturliiuton Strp t, W. 


Price 3*.* {lost free, 3*. 3>1. 

niBLIOTHfcQUE UNLYKUSELLK ct REVUE SUISSE 

-L# f^ r FEBRUARY l^t e«>utaliui •, 

! 1. EN PAYS SLAVES. Par M. A. DR VanniMIAC. 

X KAWHJNA-NOIJVELLE 1IINDOUE. Par .M. Arm stk C.i.aiioov, 

3. 1#A KELHilON, L'lRSTKUCTIOK PUBLUJLE El' LEA Ml LI lli* AU CANADA 

FRAN^AIH. Par M. F.i;u. USykillupo. 

4. MADAME D'lSPlNAY A UENfiVC»17v7*:ri9. Par MIL LuciKS I’Kiun el GamcN 

Ma.uou.vn. 

A. NICE ET 8ES ENVIRONS, Par M T,ornF«W. 

LA MARCHE NUPTIALE-NoUVELUC roc V. Bjibxhtjpusk njnuvsftN. 

7 . OHRONIQUK PARMfK.NlfE. A CllllONIQUE ITA1.IKNNK. 

0. U1RONK41IE ALLEMANDF.. 10. C'llKONIttUE ANGLAlSK. 

H, CHliONIQUE KUSSi:. 1J CM RON In UK MJISSE. 

13. ClliiONiqUE POLITHJUK. 14. BULLETIN LUTtiltAlKE K P 

milLTOOBAPIflviUF.. 

Bubseilptlons for the Year, ni»t free, sot ; for Six Months, 11*., paynbie In advance. 
I«ondon 1 F.dns arj> Stan roan. U Charing Cros*. S.W. 
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Ni>. m.I. for 1'KBRUAHV, ta. 

LAW MAGAZINE aud REVIEW. 

CONTESTS s 

1. The Swr. Canal In Intema^unul I<aw. By T. <T. I anrrenre, M. A., LL.M., Deputy 
PsoiWsorof Inloraatioual Law, Cambridge. 

3. UntvswUy Roprewntatlon. By J . Parker Smith. M. A., Barrister .at-Law. 

8. The Laws rvlating to Blasphemy. By H. J. W. CouWn, Barrlste r-at- I«aw. 

4, Foreign Maritime Laws. I. Belgium, liy F. W. ltnlkei, U.I)., Oarrliicr-ut-Laa-. 
3. Specimen Code of English Cose- Uv. By C. F . T tower, M.A., Borrlstet-at-Laa'. 

e. (Quarterly Notes. 

f. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 

Quartgiy Digest or all Reported Case*, lr By F. T. Plggott, M, A., LI..M., Barrister- 
Stctkxh ft Uatnta. Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


qpHE EASTF.ll SEPUiOriftK, HECKIKOTON.- 

* tratlon In BUILDER of thte work 1 aim Nlwtrotloiu of »UJ. 


-See IUue- 

>pnl Uesldcnee. 

IUrtcftKiSS 

by profusvur 

'Ulshirc» Av< 


FREDERICK WAR XU A CO., HRDFuRD FT KELT, STRAND. 


WAUStE’S ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT HOVELS. 

Crown ?v». rtot'u gilt, (ia. 

GUENN: 

A Wave on tho Brolom Coast. 

By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 

FREDERICK WARNS & CO., BEDFORD feTREET, STRAND. 

WARNHES ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Crown Bvo. cloth gilt, Ca. 

THROUGH OM ADMINISTRATION. 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 

Author of '* A Fair Barbarian,” “ That Lais oTeowric V “ Haworth's,” “ LoaMaua,” Ac. 


mfs* yoTic/x. 

«• The pathetic power which Mr*. Burnett showed so fully In 4 That Lass o’ Lnwrle’* 1 la rx- 
liihlted^u muj a touching scene in her new *twry The book Is one ut great interest aud 

>1 n» n H»*!netV awiiredfy ha**nothIng to lram fVoin the more preiwitlnus nowltetewho ad- 
yvrtisu tliumsslvce aud each othvr so enci-stcth-aily hi thl* country." (Juurtn iv ttt, w. 
•“Through One Admlnlstmthm ’ may unlit»*itati.»gly be ptvnounoed ou* ut tite strongest 

novels of the prorent soa*on, M —.Vf. y«*meji></a»4itis. 

" Few novels which wo have read nfreutmt years have given us so much genuine pleasure or 
oreated so reel an interest as we have felt la reading * Through One Akinin iteration ’ " 

ru’tot'UU » »»W. 

4 * A truly clever novel, tho chief nualtty ofwhirh may he wholly vxprsased in that one wonL 

A real triumph for Mrs. HUfiiett.' .fouroftl. „ 

•* Hie Story Is interestlug, and Uvt heroine has very con»W«rahla charm*. 

FRF.DE2ICK WARNS & CO., BTSDFORP STREJST, STRAND- 

1^7 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


Tv ray 8vo. 8d. 

THE PROGRESS ot the WORKING CLASSES 

ill the T.\vt HaI.I i'CNTCKV. By ltuucitT On-FKS, LL.-D., Pi o£ 

the fclat tsunil fiery, 

Erirtift f,om v I It.. ’>•'>' n *!■ ■•wpoar ; “T Vow ri--ul w’.tli urea* plra-mre jour 
tn aster! v nau'r. it i- prulm'ijj >•> n f »l >u sulMtuii i* the U’st utinVUV to umrue Midi 
fci>pC 11 aiay 1>C [MAiti.’ ml*. I" i-m; It ft * i'**-' iMrcUinlluu 1 

f, •. oM. cii’iny 8v,». with i*< Stool Ett^ravln^a, :C3. 

BOSWELL’S LIKE of JOHNSON (including 

the Tfiur io tl>” l r ' n-' m.J Johnson lairO. New Edition, To an Jed on thur *.f 
J. W. i'hcK.'i., tin r<. i^Iiiy luuwl iiud UonvctaJ, with Additional Matter, 
by Jt*'v. A. N \ J*» k-: 

LARG 1 * i’M’i-’l r.Dlfl'JS, to ran with Dicduw and Th.u'kir*>\ 

With Flute* on !i,.'.u JMj't-j, 104 copies jiiulud, «»l which 41 only remain. 
5 vol*. £10 J«'-. 

I 

N«’w ; * roughly IL-vJnd anil pre.vle TTilarsn-d. 

BRYANS DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 

nud l’.N'OR \Vlv! iMIn^l By li. E. UlUUt', of the I5»lti«h 
lirperhil hit>. ..i »1» nil.!) l‘uit>, t-itch <'»*. f/*u t <J, 

J T,. I. tv-id Mo. wPh numerous Col-iimd FLUea, V.N. l.-l. 

PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. 

• itTKN* . M. V., V r>, I Autlur tif *■ Tho \ A; I'.ry • •! I or *-k n 

Rlrui” A,r. Wit'i N >;ts on si-tHal Spci ita by tbu ilwn. uirI JUv. T\ Vj 

l)cn»J. 

Tn rohi.'- Lll-raiy binding, or prt»*n cloth, 3a. fid. 

HAWTHORNE'S WORKS. V«l. III. Con- 

tilniiig ‘ 1»nu- r >»riiiuli in" iT;.e Murh’c I’.viu) und the Lhi.luduii’ llom-tiii. 1 . 
NEW V"I.l T ME OF THE PL LUC "CiIOOX. SKULLS 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Dougav, 

M.A . TY ? 'r.\ i<f >r. I.'lin** Fair bib Imp . I 'rob '■-••v oi Latin in 

ColUf.', it- Ifrt-T. 

sew Volume of this Cambridge v \th iaiVi t •» i. -t.tmdl 

CONIC SECTIONS : im Elementary Treatise. 

By IT. O. tVl } !- , ’-M.. t’Kiv CnShy. , < ’ai-du :-lm ; A at 

i C v .iniii.u v-i.n ml. 7>. td. 

v utr-Vii 14.0 : Uhuhtun, Bull, b Co, 

(ToWt. 8 vo. ha. 

AN EXPOSITION of the LORD’S SUPPER, 

N f *w to the Nin« ti’tfii'u Century. By u m«. vt the Cnrr.ni i«f 

Encii.am). 

Corr^f ;.lge : Dekiiitox, Bell, & Co, 

IVp. Svo. S'*. 

LAMARTINE’S T.o TAILLEUR do PI E R RES 

de SAINT F'ofNT. With 10 pi M'rttnry, rtymolopV::iLuiMlOranui).ulrftl Not •-. 
by J. llolr.LL' . B A. (Ui-ir. 0:til,>, Senior Fnuieh AIu' Ut nt Drl^vh 
College, arid K.\.uu,inr t*j tl e 1 nteritiediato lid inaction Boarl, IrrUud. 


A'P. 8?o. 3 s. 

GERMAN PRIMER. Elementary German 

Grammar a».d Ex*t« !••*> f«;r Junior Forma In Public and PrcparAtory Schiuds. 
By the Ivev. A. C. Ci.aj in, ALA. 

l'Vp. 8vo. U. 

ITALIAN PRIMER. Elementary Italian 

Grammar and Eirnriara for Junior Form-* in Public and Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev. a. C. M.A. 

Frp. Rvo. Is. 6-1. 

A CONCISE SYSTEM of PARSING. By 

LK»M~l IS, Adams B.A. London. 


LONDOX : UEOUGE HELL & SONS, 4 YOLK STREET, 
CO VENT GARDEN. 


WI1W WORK ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Cxoirn 8 vo. -with Original Illustrations and PhcJograiJiH. rloth tnlt, i»e. od. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT in OUR HOMES. 

By Roakiit Hammond (The Ilummoud Klcctrio Light und iWt-r Supply 
Company, Limited). 


FREDERICK WAR.VE k. CO., BEDFORD yrXCET. STRAND. 


Jnst publisbol, D. Od. 

A LETTER to the PEERS of the REALM 

' on tba PilESENT RELATION of CHURCH iml STAT'E: Ita Tcriig and 
fiafegdardib By Bov. Chairs Votsfs.BA. 

LOKBON: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, ICO PICCADILLY. 


Frfxuxl UtUUiin, vovi ied and enlarged, 2 volf>. largo post 8ta» witty - 
Mujia i*uU TUumruthuia, cloth, 3£iu ',i t, ' 

A HISTORY OF LONDON. > 

By W. J. I>OFriE, 13. A., F.8.A. 

Author oi “ Hound alionfi London,’* M Through Tendon, ** Ito* 

" A took which cannot lie WRlccted by any student of London hlatow.** - ' ‘ ' 

A, a* I.. m „ i Ucnry B, ttlicaUoy). 

’* Mr.Loftic’i» , Tl.aiorjrori.'’ndm ’ in a thorotiKh ittnl acholnrly inece WMjwMr, Lome 
hn*i carefully bniii^lu iifVctlic' m« that U kiumn ol the hiatory os' l^uiidottvwiiu has kvl tt 
tteiofv ihu re-ult-r m n » U ui uml at.rm't.vo ibrnt.'A ( ‘f-nri noHirnru tr. 

*• The uu>.4t i. omi. R-fi- aud iiiiutv’ Ijr bopk of the hind lUul )uu rcecn 1> come b«n»ro-na. 

lit itiyft Quartrrltt Jt\mcw, 

M RxtrruUc nurtition und «<MiT)d JuJjmect fi'r round In combinKtlon with a nuat uttructi vc- 
ami cnU'rtaiiiui? ?(% U’ ' i /uM< tfti-l Isttndnit .Vmii'k tO. A. H.l. 

“Mr W. J. l.nli.V'i ■ IbrUDvol J,ond<M * v ill UiW*- rank, m n cliMsIc. No one who fa nvn- 
pcti-nl to iud^«. Mill la'- ili'wn ih'linok wu'mui u leeiini; of tuiuiiialiim for Che tfutnt** ana 
th«roujhii..-H» t»f It« mull. 1 . Mr. L«‘»l-0 htm m id wliioly and HN*4udlatc«l Clracly.*' • ll«4l. 

** A ■ i«s lul ihiktuio !f. ot I'oui n*, ti»'- rxliuudm- hcrii'n ol nmt M wlih Which nirt iiubLUtivf ha*, 
jfi/oi- '.../I. iifiornui ili r hcuiL.imd uli rli itrentiv hcl,i to Ita right utujcrataudtng. I*h« wimtir 
thiMK m floiif* »o well ilri? the tirok w il nnd mlitodlv p.tvo w a primer for (lion* who take up- 
th«. nu.ily ot the ai.t.'iuU on ot our ^r- 'iiei,t city." •-AtMnu um. 

Til]:-. RUPPJ.KMENT > . tUo First Edition, with -1 Maps and 

Jilu tnlionn, !?«. 

LONDON: EDWARD ■ r\NF'»Rr>, W CHAUTNO CROSS, 6.W. 

Th.nl Edit km, vrown .*jvo. with F'iudrutinjm, clwLUgiit, glR edgta, S.r. fid. ; 
el.dh jiluui, 7a. 0>l, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 

Aiul of the Progress of Di>cov«?ry from tho Tims of the 
G rucks to tho Present Time. 

Jty A lv Y BELLA JI. BUCK LEY. 

TboNcw lvlili.m 1ms b-Tn wirf’fulJy biourht up to the prf*iirat. amt'* * f info:* 
ri.ulimi, •■--j'vciiiily m J-' < Iim tiiriry and »-*tliM\v, iu uhi»:h hii.'li rapid ntrulri .in- 
bmug rmuic, uml * lie f 'sul t-’u.ib-r ii-u# been m yrcut part rewritten. 

I r«in the JOIMtNAL OF EDUCATION. 

AVo know wry fov nm «h>. *■ ■mist Ru c wr.din»"> rhiiruui'g and so slniul' u Ubtiry h* 
til -ii ( it hu-> nil bi-'.C ).ni|Mit'd .> :i hl'iiUm’s -f,!*. Mu the oflici hiiud.-vM' kjivw -ml 
liv.; w«>nif-ri « r.-i . . >1 1 :.||V0 1 KMd.i'l iii'uti'ia i.o iii.iid.uld and «u vur.oiis wiUi l.nn u Sfu-.is 
IMiU OH I I'll. UIC U. l»ll. U. 


Bv ill*.' .. mio Authoro-*- 1 . 

WINNERS in LIFE’S HACK; or, liii- Great Jhu;liV;iic,l Fiuuily. 

Pourth Thim an id. F* . fid. 

LIFE nii‘1 III -IL OUUsOREN. OlimpMis of Animal Li!c fiom 

the Au.uc'a t<> llu In-c t‘.. l.i/h»h Thuu^uud. C«. 

THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Tlnm-imil. Ga. 
H0TANIC7AL TARLF..S for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. 

New Edition, folded iu el'db oi.w, Iw bd, 

LONDON: BDWVKD STANFORD, 33 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

Thud LJiOOtijlav'erod.Svo. with 3CM:ip«aud fin llhu.. r.dlon*, cloth 2U. 

AFRICA. 

Jty the late KiilTII JOilN’.STO.V, F.U.O.S. 

L a der of the Rmv.1 Gi-ojTiMphif-ul Society**! Eust African Lvpc-dRlnn. 

Rcvi^-tl and supploivnitd l*v K. 1 1 . 11 VVRNfSI’EI N, F.R.Q.S., W'ith Ethn »logicaIi 
Appendix liy Pinfft«fO- A. II. KEANE, M.A.I. ^ 

GS^anfc rtl h Com pi ndlum of i Ito^rnpby and Travel.) 


Tn the sum.-* Serle*. uniform In ul7,o nnd price. 

NORTH AMERICA. By TW.*aor F. V. Hayden Rod Pro- 

fe.-sor A. U . 1 n, K.li B. With 1C M.p, nm] 4S llliwtrntioiui 

ASIA. Hy A. II. Ke\ne, M.A.I, I/litcd by Sir Bichabd- 

Ti.mi i.R,*Bart.. D.C.L. With Ethnological Appendix, Id Mupn and 

7J illuBtiutioni. 

AUSTRALASIA. By A. II.* Wallace. F.H.O.S. Witlb 

Ethnological ApjjeudiY. Third Edition, with *JQ Mop* and 86 Tihutratiotu!. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, tho WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 

AMERICA, liv II. W. IJ\tks F.U.S. With Elbuological Appendix. Second- 
Edition, with 13 Mapg and 73 XIln«bmtions. 

LONDON: 3-.DWAUD STANFORD. W CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


1884. 

Now ready, Twenty-ftmrth Annual Puhlloatlon, elegantly bound, £9 10*. 
DEDICATED BY PE U MISSION TO H.K.H. THE PHINCK OF WAJ.E8. 

npiIE COUNT Y FA JULIES of the UNITED KINGDOM/ 

A a Korol Monu.l of Hie TUlod .ml JJndtJwl Ar!«opr«cy or Oirrtt Britain «n< InUnd. 
By EiiWMiu WalvuUu, M.A., luto Scholar of Balllol Colicf;c, Oxford. ConUtliiina SvotlM* 
of Hus lk.«cv»t, Dh ih. Murrlnfc, Ivliu’iitlon. A* . ol more than 11,000 dltftlAguMhmt h«wm of 
I am i lies In the United Kiue'kim, thvir HdMj; Apparent or IVeiumptlvt, tozvthrr with a 
Jtecurd «f the Patron niro nt their dlxiioial, the Office* which they hold or btfra held, their Tvvrfr- 
A diireiaeii, Country ltesiilvueer, Club*, ftc. 

l><m(1on I Chat to k WiKotm. f»leeadllly, W. 

J u«t publUhcd. crown 8vo. doth, 1*. od. 

TTMDKN’S SH All EHOLDER’S LEGAL GUIDE. A Conoid 


London t Wm. Clow eH* 8 0«li,Umffcd. 17 FlcffUcet. 
J ust ready, price tOe. , the Second Editfoa of 


y on rcaay', price » win swunu aquior m , 

/^.OSTWICK and HARRISON’S OUTLINES of GERMAN 

Williauk k NoaoiT *, li Henrietta tttreet< Cerent Garden, benAtatt ?&& ^Onlwfld 
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RICHARD BENTLEY ft SON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


9 vnli. will. Portrait*. 21 s. 

AL ARIC WATTS : a Narrative of his Life. 


with Hie Literature a:M Art of the (In', half of the century, the 
“life of Aliuic Watts ” will lie iound to coiitutu luLoroACltijar and valuable 
fact*, femlnisounoM, and correspoudenc': hi 1 her to unpublished, of and eon- 
oerning hi* friend* among tho poets arid ualntets of lUtn day— of Coleridge, 
WorcUworth, Southoy, Wood, 0010114 thn former ; of X&aiie, to nit table, Etty, 
Do la Xiooho, Ary Scheffer, Dover!*. among the latter. 
tuanSt SlfentKJ Merdott, all u* Ion, or Illustration of oharorler U ante 

"JMrt. Alarfa Watts ■ skctonTof Woritowurth leone of the best wi* have ever read, and will 
liear <*itiuwjd#on even with Gariy l*’« graphic eichlng.'Ljft. J amts ' m vuxitc. 

9 toIa. crown tho. with Portrait*, 21a, 

LADY JACKSON’S “T1IK COURT of the 

TUirjSlUES : from thn itostoia’ion to the Flight of Lou** Philippa," By tho 
Author of "‘Old Furls'* Ac. 

2 vote, with I\»r+ratts, "0 ». 

MADAM CAMPAN’S “PRIVATE LIFE of 

MAUIB ANTOINR'rTK.** 

PatpUo the htnpomlou- mow of lUtraturc erhii h exii»t« :»» reference to the French Revolt*- 
tloiiaua |t« aiitcciMlanti. Mrne. Campan'* ’nen!(i*i<y 4 oi .M .11 ju Amo.iiutrc suit nuupiv tin nto.t 
vivid, nod. ue tunui writer* »ujr. * mutterful 1 d.Jle» lion nf Muicin'-nu about the uiwen. IVr- 
>ionk Ihinv t« wt ill no aliuri** hook of nneoJodv Ht-{..r> wU «h ina* In? rv.i.I with sunn ndvnMap' 
iti lue average vtuUent 1 them hx*o been to Un iu>L .ilu^tmtluim which Jucivme it* 

uiiftmtlou wife a llU.e. Two poriruifa of the liue<i» mu? sriven •** fmii'.:*pl<c-‘S to tlu two 
voliiiiKui. The first, an cwtritunlliinrljy Lovel v unt, 1 * alter Mu*. \ In e k* Urim, thcuLher i< the 
bcitwr known, older, and taw attractive, tut iMi vet} haii'lx'mc, poi trait i.y V\ erthumllfr.” 

Pail Mm U Uaselte. 

?. toL?, 21 *. 

MRS. LYNN LINTON’S « TIIE GIRL of 

the PERIOD ’’ ; and other Social 

“ Thn book jxwcmkii a distinct value, not only a* a immanent rword of n hml lids! wave 
which putMHl over N'ovty when ve were nil nbrnit 11 At no yc.ia jonn^ur. but a* an nblc mid 
< lipcrfnl no’emic AKiuint mtwtof tin* wor*t I'iUk** whii 4, i will r u* nml |<on*ibiy oar thll- 
<lrt n, to the lut-.jeciirdcd not without n jio» l »icil m iilaiu »(*iMikiny, which m»y y cl tio soma- 
thJUg, a* it must have already done, tax tun the torrent ku.ciriy. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘•OEORGR OElTiJ” lie. 

3 vols. crow a five. 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. 

Hy Mm. TX. EIDDKi.I.. 

Author of “ Farnhove KuLic«," " Tho M>*tcr> fu i’alace Gardtn^, ,, 4.R. 

k 'Susan Drummond' contain* one uf the bait cliurac tei* Mr*. Riddell ha* ever drawn. ' 

Athinif r. hi. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF “ HR M’S f.F MONEY.'* 

TH1RLBY HALL. By W. E. Nonius, Author 

of “ Matrimony '* Ac. 3 vols. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF “ THU O.VRDRN ( F KDF.N." 

THE KNAVE of HEARTS. By Mrs. Diehl, 

Author of “ The Garden of Edtm " Ac. voli. crown. 

# 

RICnAUD HRNTLKY A SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

PUZllJhHKliN IM OltlilNAIlY TO HKII MAJKMT THK qLKJCN. 

NEW NOVELS, 

AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE LAST CALL. By RtniAni) Dowling, 

Author of" The IhiWn fiweeth-art "ft?. Awl*. ir/n»d«i.y. 

DARK ROSALEEN. By Mrs. O’Shea Dillon. 

3 Voir. 

MY BROTHER SOL. By Mw.Leith-Adams, 

Author of “ OeoffVvj Stirling " Are. ■> * cl*. 

TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita, Author 

af " Dame Durden." Koeond BdTtlon, :t »mU. 


HE. HAYWARD'S LAST SEB1SB OF ESSAY 6* 

s ' '* ^ ' 

Kowrmuly, 2 v«rt*$*o. XS«> ' 

SKETCHES of EMINENT ’ STATESMEN and 

WR1TKB8; with oihor Knm\-». UeprlntoA front tln> "^nmcrly Rovlow," 
wfth iho Author's lw*>t, Additions and CorrooUtW^. By tho Ut* Aurauam 
Hat>Yaui>, Q.C, 

('«•:. TE*tM : 


Voii. t. 
TKfBtt^. 
DWMABOK. 
CAvoun. 
MF.ITKHSICU. 
MiJNTALKMBEilT, 
MKLIVjUilNK. 
WKUJEbLlfiY. 


fou II* , , 

sifroxC. 

PT.^HMoN. 

DU DEFFAND- 
HOLLAND HOUSffi. 
STHAW )t|SUKY HIM*. 
BYRON AND TENNYSON. 
VJSN1CE. 


From the TIMES. 

14 Hayward'* literal y reputation will rent on the cmot* and article*, the beat o? which h»«w 
been N'liulili.hcii under hi* own careful *viwrriHun. For very many jwar* he regularly enj- 
trlbuud laith t/i tbc’ Fdluburgh’ and the ' Quarterly IWview*.* 'aHAengh latterly hlacontrihu- 
tioiu wv.-e alinint uiilirolv tun flood tn the * auurturly.’ The * CtuortoTty * erticiea or® evtru- 
ordinarily cliarartfrNHn of Itlni. lad**), we cun hardly' ratal! auy Wrlttng Of <Uft wrt in nhka 
tthi wnur'a tudlfldualUy i* k» perpetually imtnuatmg luolf." 

By tho Same, peat Svo. 2*. 

THE ART of DINING ; or, Gastronomy aud Gastro- 


jonx annum*, at.ubuarmi stbejbt. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

HER MAJESTY’S DIARY; 

On February IS will bo publwhod, 

Svo. with Pi ir traits and Wo-xltut Illttntratfam*, Mt. ll. 

MORE LEAVES 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF 

A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 

From 1862 to 1882. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYVONDS. 

Now rt-adv, demy Svo. lbs. 

SlIAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 

ENGLISH DRAMA. By Jolly ADDIXOTov Symoxds, Author of “ Stndleg 
of Uroek Poet*," " TheBmiaidiancoinlUly " Sketch*?* la Italy and Greece, 7 ' 
die. 

NEW WORK BY LlRUT. COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR* 

Now ready, demy Svo. with Illustmtionoi, 14a, 

THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 

Aiinaln of BrltUH llelutkma with Algier* prior to the French UouqueM. WRlt 
UlnatrnLloiw of Ancient Altars (r.mi 1ST 8 to IHSi. By Liuut.-Col. H, L, 
Playfair, H.B.M.'e CobbuI at Algiers. 

NEW EDITION OP AUGUSTUS J. C. TIARE'S ‘'CITIES OF 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY," 

CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 

crown Svo. with IllurtrutijRE, 2D. 

CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 

crown hvo. with llliutmlou^, 21». 


NEW NOVELS. 

NLW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “ THE MARKHAMS OP 
OTTLRTUN v Ac. 

At all tho Llbrurira. 2 vols. piwfc Svo. 

TIIE PERFECT PATH : a Novel. By 

111 17 aiii^th. UbAisTEii, Author of "Tho Markhamy of OtU'rton, ’ ** A Ducoi’d,** 
" A Constant Woman, *' Ae. 

a 

NEW NOVEL TlY THE AUTHOR OF “A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.** 

ME ADOW-S W EKT ; or, the Wooing of I phis* 

A Pattaml. Ry Kimix WUFi.rrox, Author of " A Lincolnshire Ilifinlne.’* 
3 vols. ]W«it Svo. r<b, Ftbrua^ 


LOXIXlX i SMITH, KLDKK, & CO., lo WATEULOO PL ACT’. 


CA33AL AND KARCHERS FRENCH TUAN.- RATION BOOK. 
Small Svo. in ii vols. or parts prise S*. (id. or separately, 

Jumov Count, 8*. Gd. frmor Crttrjr, S*, 


DUin rOTTOV Pi. I OUADUATED COURSE uf TR.WSLA.TI0X, fre.m 

RUKdIU IvgIU, UU I.UA-Ol 1»V I L ENGLIKH into FUBNCTL by Pr u f. C. Cwwu., LL.D. Hil.l 1 ,».f. 

Aldifii 0 'HaMjOx, Author of " No Proof" &c. J volj. w , T. X viicnip, LJ..TL ExanUuoia iu tho Unit unity of Loiulon tor the Civil ftec»k- 

PURE GOLD. By Mrs. II. Lovett Camekox, 

Author of " Poor ^Vladura'a Chance '' *c. J vm!h. 


«»t India, Ill ’s AduinAlt 5 , At*. 


1MELDA : a Romance of Kilkee. 1 vol. 

y" ■ — 

In a fr w day*, at nl I Book filers', and Rail war SinR«, l*. 1 ' i 

ON the EMBANKMENT : a Scries of Stories ! 

of the VIiOmm KwKnknutnt. My Rjoiuun PoW>jt, Author of " The Myatocy o< 1 
BUlardw" **Aly Diitliug'i ZUiuum, 1 Jw. j 

TINSLEY 6B0TH£HSi 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. \ 


London, Lon n mans A C.». 

0 A NUT’S PHYSICS AND NATURAL pim^SOPHY” ^ 

In crown Svn.wlth 2 Coloured Plate* imd df»5 Wnodcuta, 7s, Cd. 

•V A-T LIIIA L PHILOSOPHY for GKNUItAL ltKADElW aoJ 

YOUNG PERSONS, trur.^Qti’.l from the French of E. C (wuh nie 
Author's sanction) by Jj. Arxiss »v, PhD, K.O.S. lNofessor ol Bx]i(.*riUi oU. 
Scioaoo, Stall Collcfro. Fifth Edition, ruriswl nml augmented. 

By Ur- bupw Tmnsflator, in Itvvfv crown Svc. pri'e 1 '»(. 

( '' ANOT’S ELEMENTARY TIOIATISK on WrTSH’«, 

a M Experimental and AppHtiL fwr fcho u-w (.! Colie^efi aud .^rhooig. Eh . .-j.t.i 
|S Iltioii, revised and anlargoJ, with 6 Colom^d P1 :«Ich and 

Loudon, Lojiomaxs A Go. 
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IESSES. KACMILLM & CO.’S LIST. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, 

•"* Ti/iat T itumifn a N*'\v ( iilJfCtwl Bill i mi. rflmi’tril thromtliout bv the 


Poet Laurr *tr. A N**w (Yilbctwl £(11 1 mi. mrni’td throughout by the 
Author. Witl-’u N* a 1 oriroit. Crdbm hvo. CU» 


YK 


A NEW NOVEL BY GEOROE FLEMING. 

SSTIG1A : :i Novel. By Gkokoe Fuming, 

Author of “ A Nile N./.e)," “ Mirugp,” 44 The lli-tul of Mrluru,” Ac. ‘-vols. 
Globe 8 vo. !-*». 


T n I 


BY SIR S IMPEL W. BAKER. FIl.fi. 

EGYPTIAN QUESTION ; bein.tr 

letter* to "Th** Tim'**” mid th«* 44 Pall Mull Cwttu.” Uy Sir SamciL 
Wuitjc Bakkh, M A , I'.Ii.S., F.ll.li.S. With Map. Demy tvo. ie. 

MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW BOOK. 

PORTRAITS of PLACES. RvIIrojiir James, 

<\ tit hoi i*r “ The Amcr can,” * l The European Jcr, Crown Svo. 7«. f.it. 

**IV f"r i** ..hstMi.t.i*". i?' htruour. It* fenrv. nml iiImivc nit f>r rv, ul-.it* M\!*- 

I |u* w >i ile I <>»k is cliurmi.i^ It nhoiRil tw rend vmry pAgc ul it, kiul n-uU mwic 

tuuu i»nC\ "—(I “fit. 


Tins author of “John Halifax, 

-** GENTLEMAN.” The b?M .. f a Fe 1c*; of PAon** M»te popular «r;n r, 
eutiil.nl •• AN UNMIMTMUN J’M. .ini'llNI.Y ’I UR iU.tl 


I.AOL ' 11JILA J IVL »n H K ll( t ’OllN ■ 

WALL." nprrxr* lu THE ENGLISH ILLU.-.l KITED MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY. 


AY 


i 


/ALTER RES A NT, Author of “All in 

' Garden Fair” &c.— The Ills’, part if n N»-w ft.';, « r.DUiil ••JCLlt." 
by thm favi i civnli'-t. i»p etna la Till! ISGl.lSll lLl.U^llv.A'l Li) 
MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 

* 4 A <f rtjrard* value for rpun'-y. tb’.j Mn-’a/'i'-i 1 ir un r s ii* ’ _I Vur'tl. 

Price SIXPENCE, BY Ih^T HIUllll'HV.'K 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

. «'.»x riv.\Ts t«i H FEBRUARY : 

1. *• rjlIlE LOVING CUP.” Afrora P,dn*iug by T». G Rn-MTr:. 

2. \ X \3S SENT I MENTAL .T OCHS’ IT THKOVUIt I’-il’SWM.L Ty tin* 
J\ Arnuui of * .rmiM 1 1 At iifAX, Gkn n.oi w.” Wu! IPu*traticM.i \j 

3. rp 

4. rillJK f.’ir VHACIT.R OF DOGS. By Ti. I* Sir.VhV«>.\. Willi l'lni»r.iti »na 

X by lUM.'C l’H 0 'union. 

3. rilllE HUMMIMMHUDM ULLATIVK* By G n AS t Mlkv. With iiln 3 i i.t- 
X hens by Oil vum-i iViiYMi'hf;. 
ft. J UIjJA (in bo coulii.iii-u i. By IVaum Bi x\m”. 

7. rjmii CAM PAG NA : n lV.ii*. By Am ki a \Vuii*irn. 

6. rpmc ARMOrULir? ERL N TICES. Tly ('IIARI'IS'IK M. Yoncp. Chapter 1 

X 10- *12. 

Cm. uncut'’, Initial Let ten. A 14 - 
tingle i.uinbcn, fil., by io-<t Bd. ; yearly. p.^r tr*ej?, r.d. 


MAOMILl.AN A CO., 2!> BKDKiKl) STREKT. LONDON, W.C. 


13 Or.KAT MAkumMjMk JHHMt. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 

GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and SCENERY. 

By ActXKs Mm'/. Ant tier of ” Eiwu-rn PlVrlim” Ac. 1 vol, decoy 8vO» 
%\itli llluNtraf-au-. unit Map of tho Author’s UouiC, Ifs. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE ami BARONETAGE 

for ISM. End* r tin* o-p'-cial Eatroungc of Her Mujeuty. Uoa^kmI by tlio 
NohilUv. I’.: • > -ilmtl Kditiot), 1 vul. wilb the Arms boaulifuUy «ngravod v 
bouriJ, gat vdi/us, dl*. Oil. 

WITHOUT GOD : Negative Science and 

Vwtural I'.tli.ca. P-y Er.ni r Oif»:, Antbor of “The Devil'* Advocate/' 
“ Acroftfl the ZudiitC," Ao. 1 voi. Oeiny Svj, 12». 

CIIEAI* EDITION of IT W r AS A LOVER 

AND III'-* fi v Mr*. (>r.iniA\T. F”rniin(r the New Volume of* 1 Hurst 

A LUihi/L b’.aiul u il Library.” With l*roistr|ile<-i' by J, Lholelt Pott* 3*. 

POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

TO HAVE and to HOLD. By Sauaii Streddeu, 

f Author of ** Th*» Elite of a Y'e.ir ” Ac. 3 vote. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Scksder, 

; Author of “ GodwyiVa Ordeal •’ Ac. 3 vote. 

; ON LY V ESTERDA Y. By William Marshall, 

j Author of ,4 Chapman ” Ac. 5 vote. 

; ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By Jons 

J r>rnv:iK II \ ».*.* Antbor of ” L.uly Flavia” Ac, 3 vote. 

DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 

C. L. I’lkKis, \ nth- >r of “ A Yerj Op:U ” Ac, 3 h»k 

! A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Randolimi, 

1 Author of ‘ i.c-itiHULlU” Ac. 3 \ »ls. 


C. Nm‘U'u**Ikm\\ 
l(K POST «tl‘l JCIL \\ iLh TRuht ration.- by II.imtY Fi’i’M" '. 


bhorUy, lir.ixrlal li «H Viun.(*co ( .C.3 3a. 

BLACK’S 

GENERAL ATLAS 

Of tim 

WORLD. 

NEW EDITION. 1PS4. 

rnrecn:ou : adaii <• cii.uu.es ih.ick. 


VERE FOSTER’S 

NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


Jnat publlftbed, in 4 par??. 4 *.q. each 61. ; or 1 vrl doth extra, ?,«». 

SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINT- 

UNO. Eight Facsimile? of Original \Wer-fV>lour Drawing*, and nnmerona 
Outline Drawing* ot Flower**, uIut Vftriou- \rt’ c t». With Full Iiu-trueLiuns. 

Ilecetitly publtehed, in A paru.-ite. each GJ. ; or 1 vi-1. cloth extra. 3^. 

SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 

TAINTING. Eight FacAinmJf* of Original WVrr-Coln'ir Drawing*, ami 30 
\ Ignetfce*, ufter vannus Arttet*. With Full Jh.»i i uctmus. 

In 3 purt*, 4to. each Is. Gd. ; or 1 vol. » lotb I’xtra, 6^. 

EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTTNO. By K. P. Lnirtt and J. Cait.ow. A scries of Nine I late- 
executed in Neutral Tints. With Full instruct iurs. 

In 8 parts, 4 to. each Is. fid. ; ot 1 vol. cloth extra, Ga. 

SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By 

T. IS. Bichakdson. 1L F. Lnrrw, J. A. Hoivrov, T. I*. IIi.whotiiaw, 
K. Bvswv, aj*il J, Ni-ljiham. Nine Finite executed in Colour*. "With Full 
Xnttructione. 

LONDON: LLACKIE St SOW, 42 AS ft :0 OLD DAILEY. 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

BUN 11 ILL KOW, LONDON, E.C. £ 

GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 

Fvo. cloth, 7r C.l. 

COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1871-1870. 

With a Portrait and Map of the Country. From Original 
Letters and Documents. 

Edited by GEORGE B1KKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 

Authur of the “ JJfc Of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.” So. 


Fourteenth Edllton, *vo. eloth, gilt extra, A«. 

THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF WHIST. 

The Standard Work on Whist. 

By “ CAVENDISH.” 

0 1 tally Enlarged and KevIsedUiroushoat. 

NEW AND IMPOBTAWT WOBK ON WHfST. 

Cap. $vo. doth, 3*. »5d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHI§T. 

By Dr. TOLE, F.R.8. 

Anli’ut on thr Mfiitldc «ad InMUtetiui Aipect. of Dm mete* O.nw. 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD ,& SONS' J MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. I 


1 rnnvxllfitely. i 

ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT . 1 

1 vol. |U)Kt tivo. I 

*# # This volume ■wliicli was left ready corrected for the pies#, \ 
will contain all the contribution* to periodical literature tint iho i 
author wa# willing to have republished, It will also include wime i 
short essays and pages from her note-book which ha\e not luthcrto I 
bean printed. 


MEMOIRS of JAMES HOPE-SCOTT, of 

At»hni>f«)ril. D.C.L. QJ\ With K«’pctfo:.R from hi* CorreapondOM r. Oy 
Jbiiitt t « HKni.y. M.A., Prufowor In the C.;r»rholtC U tti verity of Ireland ; hu.„ 
F» iioA* of ’I rtn. C 4k. t Oxford. 3 vole. Iro, 24 * , 

THE LIFE of LORD LYNDHURST. Three 

1 1rn^F Lord rhiin(vil.»r of KmcKud. From h*?tt*ca and Paiwra In pownd-jn of 
In* EriiU’lv. By fc»r Tuton /:ii, Maiu'IV, K.C.ib Second Edition, Svo. with 
I'lnGuiw, JCe. 


ASIATIC STUDIES — RELIGIOUS and 

bfJ ‘I A L, By Hr Alkiu.d 0. LyaLL, KC.ZJ. Scocu-.i Edition. 8ro. 12*. 


This day i< published, 

SIXTH EDITION, oown 8vo, with IlluHrations, C*. 

«A. JL. T IOBA I j !K T O 

By LAURENCE OLIPIU.NT, 

Author of (t Piccadilly," "Trail* and TnivndnV &o. 


EGYPT AFTER the WAR. Being Notes 

made* during a Tour ot In^pertion. Suchidirig Experience,# nod dilvi»htnrM 
‘ uni' ng tin- Siitivo*, With J>i:-.Tij>rji>nt o* their Home* and Cu*»n,ujh. to 
v In. h arc ,i bled Notes >/t the lute- t A: tlmM logical DMcoVerJeai. lty V 1JJA KUn 
Sii Ai.T. of Diom.rm. M.i* , Ai.mor of “ -\flo Utauiitfgs.” "With Coluttrol 
JUuidratiune and Wowli'uw, ro; ui *vo. ill?. U«L 


Brilliant and dehglithil.... ...Tic* Look it one uuit.h eim bodr wiM greedily rend arid 
jm'Uliv admire. it it the outi'i.me of •iti.'iunr >■ a>*.l u'cli i<nd iim .. , It i-hhIii'ii* 

etiutiitU to equip a ecoiv of ordinal y ikivi IGU icr tin* iir.Kiui tiou *4 it . u .riMil o«lt»urd uury 

** W*l* chorajterlecd ax « novel of n th'iuoand, If only f.r the ’act that It mnv lie iv id 
through coiitfecullvcty twice, or C-V. n thrice, withaium-ninl piMu.m- to 111 , i.*! c - vritu every 

fresh portHal ltlH not n» ft »ti»r> tliul ’ A't hih 1'c‘u* r'willciu'o w.iriu a liniralum, Lui a. 

* brilliant liU-'urv ui tily «nd manner* >/i< • tutor 
“To any that tlivbouK ih one of tho mod .oKuhicd nntl luilUmitly writti o that hmi ten, the 

light of many M Inngdut li toan-u.d l«> It ckmi-it thnn itdc^ret* L u n nju'« 

•parkin with cryatalliaed observation*.' --.!/.», »/></ .Ufir, 

‘•The book Itfull of bumuur and drollery.*'— . viikk/m^ «?, 


Tbi* day (a ]Kiblinlicd. 

NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 

Wntcr wayn, Lncjoons, and Deor.yn of I’a-t Anglia. By fi, CuursmiMiETt 

Da vi ><s, Autlmr ot ‘■The. Swmi oud her Orcw.'* Pont hvo. illustrated wub. 

13 Kull'i>agc ITatc'S, 14s. 

“ ThU charmlne lrw»k anotcolleiit mnd» m arenunt of the whole dUtriot trUhak-t 

ftf it* birds ftml tl*h and of tlie in.m> nnioun nhi h* k i muu and rumivra » lio tu Kam 

u . rtraiiiiui llvel'lumd In it. 'I In* iiouk D uelt u rirron and will illu-tmtcl . . . .Thi-b*mW 
will |>ro)>nh1y attruct a mullitude of Imli'lav -makcu uv»t aumniCT to thc»c client wuti-rnmi 
and pietim'-oue lakekto ui Norn. Ik." I V>< u.u. 

“Ilia iluuhtlvii tho humlcniiu'.i m well the most Intcrmtniif nf all ilc«cri|>ti«mi oi tin.' 
Broods, ami will iinwriti Uio meiiiuij of a barad.se lor uaturuii.ts amJ sjKjrtmiu n.* 

• / flint (i.i.Z ll'tit, r, 

"Mr. PutNC* aivis nn a curecui»n of cltarmiiiir picture? nf Hit Ihoa<ls.nn tm^id mih | M r^-nnl 
odv, nturc III laet. Ill- dvienbes tUe>n with all in« llvrui di-UIJs tliat »naU» u,/ 1 it iai.«4 ‘L He 
on the Broads. " t *«'d. 

He 1m- pioiluccil a book which will picnic all lovers of imprnlar iirocry, nil l^iulinr mm. 

nil TiiUmnllsl*. nil wno lo.ik on liuliiie with n pwtie cvi The hi-it i»ccoui.t ue hu.c 

tiur seen of thu whole nn.tiioil o. taking ducks iu a decoy n ^ivcu m this b mk. ' l . <vL .iy. 


THE WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN: an 

Aei'otinf of Tm\cl and >rt erd-ily in the Bn«* Country. Being Pnr tonal 
JvX|*eiit , iii*f'J' and Aiheiilur.'ft duung Tlnec Winter* tti thn Soudhit. Bp P. h. 
Jaw F.B.G'.S. .MedLun «vo. \titn Ai.ipo, au illustration.-*, ami Q Etcltiug«> 
^incc *M«, 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of the REFOR- 

.IfATfON, Tllii'-tratr’il in the Nlnett-flre Thtme^and the Tiiree Primary Works 
of Martin J.utber. Edited, whit Tht^oingioal .t.vl lllftorieal lutroduetiomt. by 
Jii siiv Wa<*i«, D.I»., aud J’rofvk»ur llfctmiiM, King's Coli., London, 8 vq» 
with Portrait, 13a. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE in 

1 N DI \. An Ar^oiinl of the BcUriont of the Tndnm Pee;i!ei, liauci on a TJfe't* 
Mi.dv of ibrlr l.iiend nro. Bv Alnsi. n Wn i,iam M.A . X J io)r,<r 4 «r »if h.u^kaii 
ui Uar.ml. Parti. Vcdimn, Urahm.uu?ni, und iilmluiam. «vo. lUa. 


TI1F. REVISION REVISED. Three Essays 

on <1 ) Ni ve Greek Text : (II) Note JlnglMi Version ; (J IJ.) Weatentt »n.l 
Jl* i t - T> xtunl Tu«*nf v. Ri pribted nrcl . i larged from t be *• Quarterly 
Mimv • With a 11-ply to the IsNlOjJ id IrlOUevalLT. By John* W. Ll'iltioNk 
)I.D . Dcun of kbicturUr. bvo. I 4 k. 


Tlt> tiny is publUhv*l. 

GRANITE CRAGS. By 0. K. Gordon Cumming, 

Author of *• Tire Fonutuina,* "A IjhI.v’-. (,'rii «.■ ui si French Mnn.bf.Wur," 
*• AL Home in Fiji," Ac. *vo. ilhmrAt^l wl'.b h Foil -page JingrAvmg*, )«■«. 

“ S he grace fully dors the honours of thl* <iiraii)FC world or elant wafcrfrilin nul InTi, d«‘plc|s 
with ifriiphio j»en and IkiiA ilio muji- n un l»-ur * I tin- irr-mitn ;*ri*cl|niT«, with the irleniufus 
liwih of tbu miOMry lierriis an biirkirrmiiiil uf thu picture, nml (iitrmlu.-c, to vyoic ui the «n«i 
JiuniouraorthcillcKir'i eamp nuti the ram: imuii'csialtvii “ 

" AnAucinutliur ai au> oi her Riiuivr work*.' . -b'/nrt/.o./ AViu-ie. 


This day i* publL-hcJ. 

READINGS in RABELAIS. P,y Walter 

C rowu 8vo. 7s. (M. 

“ Thu «‘lffHloii Is niadt: with cqnul care mid JuibMnout, und the result 1* a book that I* ns 

fi'tiKant to rcaxl HU ll Im-ilifylui; hi (icruial Mr Ucunot’n aim bus Im-mi to iliu»|rriw tl»e 

wl«dom of Hubulttla."— .1 (At ah mu. 


BECONT) KurrioN. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE. S yoLh. ixwt Sen. with Portrait, ifU 

'• It U a doe manly character thxt ««mw out of the «tory of his life, and nohtxl.v will rend it 
toithmit t’evPiH' that he kQinrs the writer, and, kuoeing him Utter, that lie iah;c» h!m with 
InunMfQd record ,’ '—A (Aim*; uni. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. Jennings, 

Author of “Flold Ptotlumnd Ureon Lnnos,* ' “IUunblea matung tbo Hills, " lie. 
New Edition, 8 wol«, post Svo. 3Ha. Cd. 

•‘The mllBonnlm )j the romantic Aeura p*%r «• crlhnrr of the nineteenth rrntnrjr. Mr. 
Dieter PRO. Die American millionaire of the story hi-ib;e ui. is a ileuided ancevNK. \V<< billow 
his doings with unflagging Intercut, To the story we hate little tint praise to uivc." 

. , t’ufl Mv?l CtnUU. 

“ Aktda IVom the genera! merits of tlm narrative— In eomimctnesi of stmeturv, i-nvrjrv of 
mnvementi dlstlnotnesa of clisraeterlxatlim. and ottrwtivonrss of st> Ip -It han vmip U'»ti)ri-n 
calculated to keenly interest American readers, and excite a (treat ileal orrortotity coiictrnnic 

the authorship of the book The story Is full of nutate reflections and bright «uri»gs. The 

etpiet of this honk u|H>n Ua readers, who are likely to be counted by tens of thousand*, will be 
to semdbly modify the curraut opinion of the Auicriian fluanvial magnate who i* him 
depleted .’ 1 -- York Sun, 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 

'* DeHola,” “Gerokltne Hawthorne," djc. 3 vol«. orowu 8vo. 25.*. fid. 
‘“Alison* Is • very freeefhl. and -though ending happily, enough to satisfy the »na*t 
exacting reader— a very touching story, which will well niulMUln the imputation of tha author 
Of *M!iw Molly.* *V./n%A Bull. M . 

. " Tha author's pure mind breathes In every Una and every word one writes, and books like 
hen do much to elevate and enrich the reader's understanding." - IF AiteWf /fee u w. 


LE 


Et^NIZ. 


This day is publiJteL 

By John Tiieodouk Merz. 


Beinsr 


the New Volume of M .Black wood’s Philosophical Classics TorEnglisb Uoadt’J .i.' 
Grown tiro, with Fortru(t«.3B. Od. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. It» 

Ftylo nml Po-itlon. With nn HliistroWd i bdlnniry of \W th.' Plants uxf<L 
nn 1 DLx* lions h»r tb» lr Ciiiturr and Arr.iiig<mvi>t. lty Ytotioue Wriltd'S. I*y 
William it gU in. '.on, F.JLb. Medium Svo. with numerous IlluxtratlOBo, Ida. 


TROJA : Results of the Latest Researches anil 

Thtomlm on the lliMnor‘«> Troy, and In the Hernia Tumuii and other 

Mm-< iii.p 1 4 In with a Journey to the Triwd In llUl. By IJr.YltY 

^i li Lit Mann. J».t ,L„ Author of “ Mjcemp" ami With Preluco an.| 

Notei. Medium hvo, with Map, J'laiis, and Illustratioua, 42a. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. By 

A. s M uhhay, of the llrlUbU Museum. 2 vola. m^linm hvo. with 1J0 UIiu- 

ti KtiOui, 42 h. 

V«*l. L FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE AGE OF PH Ef DIAS. 21s. 
Vt'i.. JI. UNDER PlilvTDJ AS AND HIS SUCCESSORf?, 3te. Cd. 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND. A Narra- 

live of a Jonruoy thiongh China to Burtnah. l(y (he late Captain Gu.L. All 
\ bridged Edition, by K Coi.hokm-: lUii'/-U. With a Memoir and Introductory. 
K aay. b> Col, H. Y L’LK, C IS. Pout Hvo. with Portrait, Map, aud lliuntra,tU>uL,' 
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sir Ei>tyaud CoLKi'iuxiXK, Bart. *J vols. hvo. with Plano. 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE : a Selection of 

Eways and A<hlr<***t* delivered on Varloui Occaclon*. By Sir llfro\ni> 
*i FKN.C, Bart.. D.U.L., and LL.U, 8ro. with* Map, Ids. 


TIIE LAWS of COPYRIGHT. An Examina- 

tk*u of tho PrlncipV» which rtiould UcguUto Literary and Article I’ro]*ity 
in England and other Count ric*. By Thomas Euwajui fcuvta»x, M.A., 
Professor of Constitutional Law, Uni ve roily ColL, London. ](k od. 


THE STUDENT’S HUME, in Three Parts, is 

* now ready. Po*t 8 vo. witli Coloured Ma]» and Illnatrations. each St. fiit. 

I, FROM B.C, 55 TO THE DEATU OF RICHARD III., A.D. 34 S 5 . 
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OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

For 1884. 

Demy 8 vo. paper hoards, 3a. : cloth boards in. 

Tho second i^uo nf thi- imp »rtffnt work in now ready. If fnrnMifm a 
^riwtworthy areonnt of th-* of* the Church of England, and of all 

bodii* in coumutiuxti w i(h h«r throughout tin* world. 

The following Ki*p»rD aro now features iu the Volume, namely: A State- 
ment with rvi’irJ t«> l*:iri »#*hi:i 1 Work ; TheC.athvdr.il System ; SNterlnmfN ; 
Cum afesoent limn* s : Endow. <1 Schools for the Middle CinvHj; Dmcosan 
‘Organizations oi Sunday SJhm» 1 i», • 

lutuvstin^ lltfonla ar« lurnwhed in the present i«uo of the Church in 
Tri-land utid Went land. lomnibd in each r, i«o la the direction of the Arch* 
toMmi* ntnl RMmp*. In addition to tln*M\ an exceedingly valuable euuunary 
-of the work of the Episcopal Church in America ha - been furnished conjointly 
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vention. 

A Kefwcnci* Sc-Lhm has been added with a view of supplying informa- 
tion concerning mat Lira of practical ndWity and usefulness, which could 
not distinctly coiun within the classified Uncords of Church work. 

The Year- Book is issued under the sanction of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, York, Armagh, amt Dublin ; of tlu* Primus of Scotland, and of the 
Bndmps of the Kugliah, Irish, Scottish, and American Churches; and it 
has alfto been foi niully sanctioned by the L-.wcr Home ft Convocation of 
ithe Province of Canterbury, aud by the Convocation cf \uk. 
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TONKIN ; or, Franco in tlio Far East.- By 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONoR. By Dr. BLATUKIWUK. 
A. Dumy bvo. 


With Illuatrutious by J.w. Outl.rle hnd 
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COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER 

FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 

Contents: Historical Introduction, by Rev. G. F. Mnclc.ir, D.D, — 
The Calendar, by Rev. It. Sinker, Trin. Cull., Cambridge— Morning and 
Evening Vinyer, by Rev. (1. F. Muclcar, D.D. — Th«* Creeds, by f'mfVisur 
X>nmby, D.D. — The Collects, by Rev, (.‘nrion Hriglit, D.D. — ILdy C«m- 
'inuniffU and Minor Spivhih, by Rev. F. E. \Varr»*n — Igniter by Her. 
E. J. Boyce — Ordination Services, by Rev. C. (’. Mu- harness — Tho 
XXXIX. Articles, by Rev*. G. F. Maclcar, D.D. — tihwsary, by Profcs-or 
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Book, by Rev. E. Weusiey. 
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Dm’ngues of tbo Dead. By H. V. Thaiu«. Demy Hv«*. Rh. 
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poiUifhol «u: Jt^gruitli. 

*• T!»v U»«>W •< iin<len!ahlt v»*r.v I’lm-r. ~ A f/o , n< nor, 
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tot ,>r. 
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ON the BORDERLAND betwixt the Realms 
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THU EGYPTIAN OBIB10. 
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.demy »vo. H8 r * 

HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. 
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By A. M. BKOADLfcY. T 

ILLUSTRATED WY FREDERICK YILUERS. 
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| »• Mr. Ilr..u.lh*y may Ik- cnyratulatcd on having luvcutfd with Ik *i>r|>rhmg amount ol 

n.j\ City a Kiil'Jivt u hcio novelty hi*Ve ulmon seemed irm«**«l*ik>. lie Inn written % h«wk 

I that K>n<>iuu iv iie.il on Egyptian uttikiiH. ll labivnn*c U« laahumourilt that Mr.moadiv; i - 
! l.iw^k i< at ooe*. »•# iuati uLtive and §o <Uvcrt»nlf. , ■- HurlJ, 
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tfluA-RE NDOF P E ESS. 


‘ Now rcudy, Part I. A— ANT (pp. xvi. — 352), price 1 2s. 6d. \ . 

A -MEW ENG-LISH DICTIONARY, 

ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES:- 


FOCJUIED J1AISLV OX THE MATlilUAUi COLLKLTEll ItV THE iTIlT/H/jOIOAL SOCIETY. 

.rt'.’ 

>,I>1TKD J\T 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 

j»iti>in:«>T ui* this rini.ouxjK’AL 

WITH THE ASSISTANCE OE MANY SJHOLAaS AND MSN OP SCIENCE. 


rnilE object of the N li\V ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to pivseut, hi coucisely un possible, the history of 

**- oxery word, ond of all the different uses of every word, in tho written language, not omitting those wliicli aro now obsolete* 
In order to ensure complete accuracy nnd thorough lies*, it Inis been judged desirable, instead of adopting tbe traditional and often, 
erroneous instances contained in existing dictiom- rin*», to male** an entirely fresh selection of representative extracts from tbe original 
worfca theinbelvcs. To gather together this fresh and trustworthy material— in other words, to lay a secure and adequate foundation. 
foT the fabric of English lexicography - has been the task of iive-and- twenty years, and of more than 1,'500 readers, working under 
the superintendence of .the Loudon Philological Society. Over 5,000 of the chief English writers of ull ngea, and at least four times 
as many BCpamte works have been laid under cnn tribal ion • and some idea of the bulk of the material which the Editor has drawn 
upon tusy be formed from the fact that more than .*1,000,000 distinct quotations, each complete in itself, have been placed at his 
disposal, of whiah about a third part, w ill be finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage is furnished with a precise date and 
reference for the purpose of verification, m shown in the sp 'ciim-u words printed below. 

l[Sor has the principle of co-operation l>et>n con lined to the collection of the raw material. The Editor, though even the minutest 
details of the work have passed under his eye, has freely availed himself of this services of students of English, and of other branches 
pf knowledge buoring thereoiij^n nil parts of tht* woild. The New Dictionary, therefore, will represent in a condensed form the™ 
aegu imitated knowledge of very many of the first scholars of our time; and will, if the expectations of its promoters are realised, bo 
found in sill respects abreast of the actual ‘late of science. The Editor hns sought to give such results only os aro beyond dispute,, 
nvdiding rash speculation and nil dogmatism on doubtful points. His object has been to allow each word, as far as possible, to toll its 
own story, by careful selection of the most clmracterLtie examples, and by a strictly logical arrangement and subdivision of its various 
meanings; his own explanations being as brief as may bo found consistent with clearness. 


£Uo work is addressed, not only to the advanced student of English literature, who will find it to combine a glossary of obsolete) 
words with an etymological dictionary of the living language ; or to tho student of the sciences, who will learn from it at what date* 
the technical terms with which ho is dealing were introduced, and what modifications of form or sense they have since undergone ; or 
to. the professed philologist but also, and in no Iops a degree, to the general reader, who will hero find, ready to bis hand, the 
derivation and accepted pronunciation, the prist history and present use, of every word which may occur in his reading, and concerning 
Which he may desire to be further informed. It is thought that the extracts, even in the abridged form which considerations of space 
have rendered necessary, may still possess an independent interest of their own. Many vexed questions of etymology will be found to 
be select once and for all when brought, as here, to the touchstone of hisrory ; and it can scarcely be bat that new light will be 
thrown on various literary and bibliographical problems which have puzzled generations of enquirers. In the confident hope that it 
will bo recognized as a contribution of solid and pcrnmA|§f| Value to the study of out language and literature, and as an attempt, 
carefully planned and conscientiously executed, to achieve for English all, and moro than all, that Littrd has achieved for French, tho 
First Fart of tho NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given to the world. 


m ' Subsequent Forts 'will he issued as rapidly as is found practicable, and the work will be completed in Six V olumes, each containing 
Four Forts similar to that now published. 

the following are two specimen words • 


* Agnostic (if'grt/rstik), sh. aiid<i. [f.Gr. Syvmvti unknowing, unknown, 
. unknowable (f. a not '+ yvo-know) + -it:. Of. (Inostjc ; in Ur. t he termina- 
tion -wot never cotfkiatH with tho privative A] 

A- One who bolds that, tho existence of anything beyond and behind 
ihsterial phooometfjti* unknown and (ao far os can be judged) unknowable, 
and fepefciftliy that a First Cause and on unscoa world arc subjects of which 
we koetr nothing, 

IfatgKftUid by Prof. Huxley at n party held previous to the formation of tho now 
leratot IfifttAphytrfoM Soofcty, at Mr. James Knowles'* house on Clipluuo Common, 
‘ ^ttl evening iti IMS. in my hearing llo took it from St. Taul'a mention of the Altar 
: tb™ 4 * the Unknown G<xk H K. H. Burrox tu letter 18 Mar. IKSi.) 
f «- 1870 tfpert, SO Jen, I$S In theory he (Prof. Huxley] la a Rrrat end even nwrn 
Agnogtte. wh@ goes atomst exhorting all men to know how ltti ic they know. 1871 
DtVAaTjHh IW iff, fie. 300 Our modern RoptaisU-tho ARnostUs',— vhora who deny 
«avo of plienommia. 1870 A>cM i June, Nli-knarm* are 
mfm, out Agntnitio war the name demanded by Professor Huxley for 
mlined atheism and believed with him in mi " unknown and unknow* 
fin other words that the nltlinatn origin of all ihiugs must be roido 
W n,4nd nnknowald©, 1880 Re- Vhaakk in Ataneh. Quardn. 35 Nov., 
i neither denied nor affirmed God. Ho simply put Him on one aide. 

. Of or pertaining to agnostic* or their theory. 
r * A*. OXI^V. IPS The piNiudo-scbmtiSd teachers of what has. .boon 
ft Agnostic Philosophy. 1876 Principal Tbt*t och tu Weekly 

^Y.y Xhe^msognostio principle which prevailed in our *uhooD o£ philo- 



sophy hod exlcndod Itself to region And thoolopy. Beyond what man can know by 
lii-. arisen or feel by his higher affect jone, nothing, as waj alleged, could be truly 
known. 1880 lUMiwoon but. Jr lx I. 4 Tho agnostic teaching of tho ?nukhja 
HOiiool is tho common ba«uof all systems of Indian philosophy. 1882 Fuecw: 
Carlyle U. 216 Tho nguo^t ic doctrines, ho (Ikirjylc) once said to u.e, worvt u) H^rtur- 
anco like tho liue&fc flour, from wluch you might or poet tho moot excellent br-*»vl ; 
hot when you oatuo to food on it, yon found it wa* powdered glass, aud you had usn 
outing the deadliest poison. 

Alternately (.Uidun&th), 9b). <*rtv. [f. Altrrxatr a. + 

1. In aU^rnato order ; one after the other by Urua, by alternation, timo 
about. 

1552 UrnoET. Altornutclye, or by tome. Subaltfrnqfim. 1646 Pin T. i>rsA\ sy. 
r*evut. £p, Bli l'umllcls or Uka relations altcrnuloly roleovo ooeh othrr. IC6L 
Grand brbau 68 Singing Psalmwalicf lately. 178IOmHOX Deed * t\ II xlr.:. *-1 r 
The sea All ornately advance uml retreatoil. 1846 Macaumy UUU JL'ty. 1. 
Lumlcy ami Tort roan had Alternately watched tho Uuka. 1880 Okiiok i’Ay, uioy. 
ill. xviil. 164 The current runs ultoruatfly cast and west. 

2 . Bv taking the alternate terms: by permutation. 

lOOtf Auxguak tfeon ». Epit. 16 Uvt : D, then aUcmatcI- compar'd it 

Will be AS A : C ::lt s i). 

3. In alternate positions on each side in turn. Alternately pinnule : *\:o 
Alpkhnatb a. 9. 

1751 Chambbus Cyel. s.v. AlbTivtff* TIhtc are also two oxlcrnnl angles, :r.t- r- 
DAtely ojipositO to the internal out*. 1821 8 . Gkat MU. Air. 1. 72 Alwi uat* "j 
posod . . Leaflets olUvaatc, Instead of htsiig opposite and in pairs, 


'■ -> w .'. * , A Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Popes mil be sent, on application. 

' : 
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THE 


S&o^fhe PASSION of OUR 


' NOfiT HOLY liKtoVWGB By th«Rev»W.f JKmx Mjr?* V A.. TltOCGHTS UBOti'thO LlTURGUOA.!/ OOS* 

iod Jiectof of 31. Alban'., ,.(-[,9 for j*e JrtJS&Attf/tobV ’ 

V.- < ' tow “^ # • 0,,,^^, ' <* ' . • ■•' W. ■;• < • ‘ I -V . ~ 


A NARRATIVE of EVENTS cr»ntfected with* 

fb* f?DfciICATl(>N Vf tile ^ XU ACTS .for ihi TIMK^' Wir.k 
IutPodoCtloUr and Srifplhnrrtftjt extending t»Ltte i>vMdut time. lly 
. WfctttAtt valmeb, Author of * Ortwin* l.itufgtci* 1 ' &c. Craw** 800. „ 

■'••' * T ,i ■ : • - . * v ., < 

PR ACTICA L REFLECTIONS on EVERY 

/ VttKS&ef the NRtV TBSHUMEhT. Bv A CutemtuAH. With s 
• • '; Tiutixci i by 1L P. Ljboriii, f).D., C.nou Residentiary of St. I'aiiT*. 

' crown; , ’ 

Vol. r. The HOLY GOSPELS. Third Edition, 4a. Cd. 

Vol. U. AC rS to HEY ELATION. Ca. 

A COHMENTARY V the OFFICE for the- 


8 ro, its. 


■ v •; t *n 


A IlEV I EW. of the B APTERAL ;CONTRO- , 

YKKMY, Bv 1 11. Afoii.By.H.D, latf firoon of Q^-Clwrttii.W*.* \ ., 
lint'll!* Proffcuor «f Bivinity In' the Ohtywlitty.of.OlriiiM,; SeWod 1 
. Edition, cronu «yA.7s. tht ,-.‘ 

‘ • ' ' ' < ‘ \ m " r - • .. ' ' ’ V,'- *' .’. 

EIGHT ,LEGtt^E$ on SflRAfitES- 

the li*nii»trtji Lectan»% 18JI*. By J. tl. ^jtt%siiKY. O/tX^JatpCAOali , 
of Otirirt Church, hh4 Hth^Fua^Vr<»fftis»f»r uf , Divinity m iW Vfiilvhrtiiy ... 
♦ pf UACrtH. tii&tb iSdUioft* crown 8vu. 7 4.M. v , * 


SELECTIONS '-flwr the WRITINGS of] V i . :• ^ * 

JOHN KKIlfcju.'M I. A.,'Au hut gf »'JEbu CJuUiaiv Vi*." Cwvrn j J^GIC U^d LIFE j. wi(ll H)thef, .SodJlQnS. 
8vo f 04. CtE . . ‘ ■-' ■ , - • • , j r, 11 r the fu.‘v. JL S/flf*>LnX5r> f M.A.. Htn|ior Siud^iU of OAurtiiio 

1 ’ ? * »< ! a i* n l J TT-.Li.Aj- i I ..C ■ tJ .tl k‘,IUl-.L G-- ‘ 


'Tuiform'ivitb the Abo^-e, . 


Osf.M .E nud Uort0rA3)' Canon of Xraru. S**eon^ EdlUoi^ ora w ft 8vti. 
l>riee 7 *. Oil. ' ' \ ' ,, • . , 


SELECTIONS WRITINGS of ‘ ,rlcc ' . ■ . 

- MANUALS dr&F;LIGU)US, INSTfttJCtlON. 

-V 'V ' ‘1. 1 ' KdJtwl .U>H?r Uii.Ujmiton Noi:n«s ArrhO^on of Bri^4 

• •-. Visiioriji Wtli’Ure obhvo, and ' KSeiulnmp CUttpWu t.» the Bislibj) of SttHiolifatlfer. ■ Kew oijd 

cm nn-TTAvit' *• * . u, A V f>ITrvrt: , v ■ lSet-jl&f-ijJttws 3 vols. radii 6 t(}. e«o{i Ua, Cd. Sold 


n *, f rtrt»nTAtf a* v '^1 VrnT'rtvnc .inumw^my wuM^jpiwns a vw. wa.14 i’««u o«,uu- «»« 

SELECTIONS trom, the > WRITINGS ol 

«t. H. MJDJM»X; rvn. fcimoo Kwidentlary of St. ihoiv. Soound TI1K < PR.VYEK3»iK» By t?»« Ediiok. . 

J ■ J'ZiijCion, to. «a. ' ( ,*• ; tl ■ ^ \ 


•THP/QlaB TEftr^j^T: . I^fotlier Brirf, Oom^eo- 


‘ V \ t K'nicrticK s ill 5 . ath t Str'rfGN, AI.A., lUvtor tit JJraut Ffrgugtyxto: , 
1^U*4 KrfltU^r '4AinV 4Ci>„ tVitkmimeruiu Illiutratlom, eUth, 7s. hd., or - 1 
ia pl»I>«r hoard#, Wa^d. r H 
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..RARLY JtNtLURNCES. New Edition., With 

1 h ?wfaee l^ Mrt. fii.A*)#ro?<K. Crown 8vo. 3s. 8<I. 

LYM: : APOSTOLIC A. (Poems hy J*. W. 

XtowfefcN, HI U. XnotmK, J. Kkw.k. J’. 11. Newman, K. T. Wilhke- 
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. ; THE ^SfPTIAJr DEBATE. 

T lTE TftfcweSt of individual speeches in the Egyptian 
dehato (which U likely to be protracted) is perhaps 
inferior to the general question of its probable result on 
the country. Lord Cairns in the House of Lords and Sir 
Stafford North cote at the St. Stephen's Club dinner 
commented jxistly enough on the character of the Govern- 
ment defence os conducted’ by the Govornineut chiefs. 
Lord Granville paid ' us the compliment of adopting our 
suggestion that he should make the speech that ho ought to 
have made a week before; but he unfortunaudyiwptoed on 
us the duty of suggesting now that he should make next 
week the speech ho ought to have inado on Tuesday. iMi\ 
Gladstone with immensfi energy, qpd almost more than his 
usualluxariaixce of subterfuge, devoted himself to the tohk 
of marching past tho enemy, astd exploring regions winch 
the enemy had not occupied or thought of occupying. 
Ministers are charged with allowing tho massacre of Sin- 
kat, and they .reply by discussions of tho Dual Control. 
They are asked why, in the just language* of their own 
supporters, thoy committed the u lithlo short of deliberate 
4 ' murder” of sending Baker Pasha's troops to be speared, 
ami they reply that Mr. Clifford Lloyd is sensibly ame- 
liorating tho condition of the Egyptian prisons. Exactly 
tho same contrast reproduced itself between the t\yo chief 
speeches of Thursday. The whole gist' of Mr. Forster's 
f able argument for the motion (characteristically capped by 
n promise to vote against it) lay in the question, “ Why did 
Xi )OU not do weeks ago what you arc doing now?” The 
whole drift -of. Sir Charles Dike's equally able and 
equally characteristic reply was a drift past," n skilful 
■evasion* and eluding of the demand. The special ns op- 
posed* to tho .general object of this course of apology is 
obvious enough. What is above all- things necessary is 
to apply a sedative to the 'consciences of Liberal members 
which may enable them to vote for the Government with- 
out unbeatable twinges. Everybody knows that tho vote 
pf tho House of Lords on Tuesday was tho vote, os 
Lord SAu&rury has said, which every Englishman who 
was not constrained by party tics to Vk > silent would have 
given in a plebiscite oh Tuesday night after the news of 
. the fell of ttinkat, Everybody knows that that unhappy 
garrison looked daily for English aid. What is wanted, 
therefore, ;fa to, obliterate »b far as. may bo this knowledge 
and thdse Sentiments in the Liberal party. For that pur- 
pose and for po 'other the indignation and the ctntiailucti- 
lion, fclfe. arguments oft points which noliody wants argued, 

. ttftd the refusal to arguo the points whioh everybody wants 
argued, may be supposed to be suitable. 

Outside the walls of Parliament it ,is very noteworthy 
that the Government havesiot succeeded in rallying a single 
defender beyond tbe ranks Of ft small and faithful' bond, who 
fellow a celebrated Parliamcrittiry character by M denying 
“ everything.^ With these hist very £h,6rt work, can bo . 
feade. Jf they deny that/after Lord Giunviu^'h, despatch 
-$f 4th of Jannaryi every step taken by |U*Eft.pAStiA 
■ yrm /^step for which the English GOvirmtieat was i*c- 
epbnSiMe unfo$s$he English Government directly forbade 
it ; if they my that Between? that date and the feat agony 
Sinkat could nothave been rdioved; if they aj&qrt that 
. the fer^ ttftSer Barsr vm, on good and. Vttlifi testimony of 
experts, reasonably sufficient for the work ; if tBey ^rge^that 
T&ymBEY knew nbtbii^ofEftg&md, tot 

**^&ngAayth^ 


or ought to know, to ho false, and they deny what they 
know, or ought ' to know, to lie' true. # A certain cpinmcm 
ground of respect for proved and notorious facta is neces- 
sary before political argument to possible — before, indeed, 
any man who respects himself can condescend to attempt 
it. The resjK) usability of tho Government for the fete of 
Hicks Pasha is a matter on which, though it may be cjlflu 
cult to imagine how any one can honestly and with know- 
ledge deny that responsibility, there yet may be two opinions. 
Tho slowness of the Government to come to any definite 
decision »is to tho Soudan is another point oir which, 
though tho balance of argument is very greatly Against 
thorn, there are yet such contents in the lighten scab that 
tho process of weighing is not wholly frivolous.. But, with 
respect to the rout of 'fob and tho massacre at Binkafc, tho 
facts are absolutely unchallengeable, and entirely on one 
side. For a full month before tho one, and for nearly six 
months before tho other, England, by her own declaration, 
had assumed an absolute initiative and an' absolute veto 
in the dealings of Egypt with the boudan. * jSvery act 
done, or not dono, by an Egyptian commander within ’reach 
of telegraph or messenger was done, or not derm, .under 
formally announced English overscership ftud command. 
Ample means were at hand for doing what was necessary, 
and ample powers for forbidding what miglrt hetve been 
doomed undesirable. The Government neither did nor 
forbad doing. They know that Siukat was, hi extremities, 
and all Mr. Gladstone's Assurances will hot convince a 
single soldier that they did not know the entire unt rust- 
worthiness of Baker's force. If they did not know* it, so 
much tho worse for them. And they capped the climax 
of imbecility by .waiting for days, during which ii was 
impossible to get at General Gordon, in order to find out 
General Gordon's opinion on a point on which, from his 
own words, he seems to have been almost entirely in* 
d liferent. Certainly excursus on tho administrative excel- 
lences of Mr. Clifford Lloyd and historical criticisms *of , 
the Dual Control are, from Mft Gladstone's j*>int of view, 
thoroughly in place. He said nothing in exculpation of life 
cruel and ccjAriydly fault. And bo did not ray it bccausa 
he could not say it, because, «tl:ere was nothing to pay. 
•The ono word approximating to tho actual situation waa bis 
assurance of Baker Basilvs satisfaction with his chances. 
As if, supposing that this rather Bardolphian security as to 
Baker Basuu’s utterances wore accepted, any General was 
likely to declare himself utterly hopeless and helpless in a 
task which ho had under token, and as if the Government 
had not abundant moans of knowing from expert and 
unbiassed sources the forlorrihess of the hope ! 

. These things aro eo clear that, with the exception of those 
who, as has been said, start ffom proportions demonstrably 
and notoriously false, , no attempt has been made anywhere to 
explain them away* Filo after hlo Of newspapers devoted 
to the Government may be turned without discovering a 
single really hourly defence of the Govermueni- conduct by 
any ono who docs not invent bis premisses and beg bis. con- 
clusion. It is not that the faithful followers desert their 
chiefs. It is sometimes raid that party hatred is less bitter 
than it once was ; it certainly cannot be said that party 
allegiance is weaker. -After comforting Jrimeelf with tho 
irrelevant diversion of blaming the form of tho Opposition 
attack, or ihsimmting that the Opposition themselves would 
hare dona no better, or taunting their chiefe with the absence 
of an announced policy, and the inferiority of their appeals 
to passion as compared with Mr. Gladstone's, follower after 
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Government ,-nds by the toll-tale confession 
bo well if t hf so measures ha A been taken 
that a firm or policy would have boon preferable, 
;S tb^jt|aih>(L , t tho Opposition charge is substantially true, and 
“^t^heX'O fe no defence to it. Tim quibblei s about vacillation 
Wt that the * vucillntor, need not necessarily do one 
Sntfe thing one day and another another. Jt is in the 
"inconsistency of acts with any definite tenor of purpose that 


express purpose of providing an independent fcud unpopular 
politician with a seat. 

A main disadvantage of pai-ty government consists in the 
[arbitrary nature of the tests by which political loyalty is 
judged. The leaders of a Government or an Opposition can 
change their principles more easily than their adherents can 
disregard their personal connexions. The Hous^o^pom- 
mpns of i8h6 had boon elected in the lifetififJ^gKf Lord 


vacillation com-kbs, and it is this inconsistency which tho ! Palmerston, who, as it was well known, would never have 
Government have displayed. Even tdnro tho beginning of 1 allowed a Reform I fill to pass as long a.* he romnined ill 
the delate they have exemplified the fault charged against ' office. The great majority of tho Liberal party would have 
them. Their warmest apologists, the very apologists who j been well content with the prudent policy of the aged 
mvtX boldly deny l In* facts, admit, that the measures taken : Minister; but L>rd Russell, who was his inevitable sue- 


now might have h*vn and ought to have been taken long 
ago, even if it was necessary to wait for Bakers defeat arid 
Gordon's permihriorj before actively undertaking the relief 
of the garrison 1 -:. The plaintive suggest ion is put forward 
that *\soniecnnimoneomcutof propitiation fur tho contingency 
il nf Gordon’s non disapproval might have been made.” 
.And why was it not made? Simply because the Govern- 
ment has vacillated, is vacillating, and will vacillate to tho 
oud of the chapter. The same intolerance of facts which 
showed itself before the first- Egyptian War shows itself 
before what Sir .Stafford Noktidoti-: call*. the second. 
Had Lord A locstf.r had a couple of thousand men ready 
to land at Alexandria, there would have Ikmm no first war. 
Bad Lord Grwvilll’s drspaMi ef the 41)1 of J unitary even 
then lx r, u accompanied by the. d«.- patch of a. small force to 
Honakim, Sin but would not. have fallen, tho rout and 
butchery of Teb would not. have happened, and General 
Gordon would have been as fioo as hu is at the present 
moment to do wluit scorns host to him in tho interior, lint 
this would have required Ministers to look facts in tin* face, 
to give up political living from hand to inmi'h, to abandon 
Ihcirnhsuid thcoiy Unit England is piobvliiig Egypt with- 
out a Protectorate, and otcupv in;.: it without mi occupation. 
"It, was not, done, and thousands of lives ha w ’.“fii sacnYevd, 
it groat disgrace has, in the secure judgment of tho eivih'cd 
world, fallen upon England, and a- co.-lly exjiedition of 
■which no uu.n can tec tho cud has been made necc^aiy. 


CAVES. 


fflHE Attorney- G vsvaxa t, boasted a wool; .“.go in an 
JL election speech at Bridgwater that in tho conduc t of 
the Franchise Rill the Gove rnment will not hu\* to fear 
I he establishment of a Cave. Tho'-e Mere, indeed, as ho 
said with a strange confusion of m eta pi tors, two or three 
hyamus prowling about in ?eav< b of such a refuge; huh thev 
would look in v.un lor the shelter which was provided ibi 
their kind in 1SG6. A political Cave, which owes its name 
to Mr. Riiiuirr, i» a resort, not. c»f wild beasts, but of mal- 
contents. When a small section of Lord Russell's fol 


cesser, bail for some years past associated his ambition with 
a further ch mge in the Constitution; and Mr. Gladstone 
was already understood to incline to democratic changes. 
The measure which was consequently introduced was com- 
paratively moderate ; but only the Radicals, who were then 
far Je^s numerous tlmn at present, heartily approved its 
provisions. Many of those who voted with the Minis* 
ters sympathized with the objects of the Cave, though not 
with its independent or mutinous organization. It was 
evident, th.it ultimate success must, depend on a coalition 
with tho Conservatives, which would have, been highly 
distasteful to tho great body of Ministerial member*. 
The heretics of the Cave were punished for their deviation 
from orthodox standards not. only at the general election 
but in the later distribution of offices. When Mr. 
Gladstone formed his Government ho excluded every iu- 
habitant «>f tin*. Cave with one remarkable exception. 
Mr. Low ft, if 1 »« had failed to prevent the degradation of the 
franchise, at least established the sound principle Unit, 
when :i party includes in its ranks a man of great ability, it 
is judicious to give him office. There could bo no bolter 
reason for allowing Mr. Lowk to hold n. high Cabinet 
place in tlie Administration of 1S68. The Attotiney- 
Generat. is probably j ustjficd in his confidence that, no 
second Mr. Gowk will disturb the harmony of the Liberal 
party during tho discussion of tlio Franchise Bill. 

An imminent contingency had i.ot disturbed the con- 
fidence of one of the ablest official apologists of tho Go- 
vernment. Tho 1 3 on. so of Commons, if uoC ari admin- 
istrative body, supervises current policy with a. vigilance 
which is sometimes keener than its interest in legislation. 
While it U doubtful whether a large portion of tho as- 
sembly cares for tho extension of the franchise, all its 
bent members share tho anxiety of their constituents for 
lie* national honour. Since the beginning of tho Session, 
notwithstanding several episodes of secondary importance, 
the a Mention of Parliament and of tlio country has been 
alniv^l exclusively concentrated 011 Egyptian all airs. The 
ropt a ted refusal of Mr Gladstone to gratify tho general 
curiosity naturally increased the irritation which 1ms been 
produced by tin* comparison of disastrous events with the 
records of Ministerial policy. When the Prime Minister 


lowers began to oppose his Reform Bill, Mr. Briv.tit, fleet- I felt or professed surprise at a simultaneous reference to the 


ing to doubt whether Mr. I .owf. or Air. Hdrsman was their 
leader, declared that the party reminded him of a Skye, 
terrier, so much hidden in lmir that it was difficult to say 
which end was head and which u;e> (ail. In a .-hoit- time, 
when it was evident that *iVIr. Lnwr. hn/i become tho chief 
of a considerable Wly of soodcis, Air. Riuout drvhe.l a 
now parable, reminding the lions** how ovmy on*' that was 
in distress, and every ono that w is in debt, and every one 
that was discontented joined Duo in ih-“ C_\ivo of 
Adullam. Mr. Love and his friend* at once accepted the 
description, only complaining that the Gave was becoming 
tc-o small to hold them. Tlmf there is now no C ive, aa far 
as domestic politics nre concerned, is a result. of the 
diminiuished independence or of tho less scrupulous con- 
sciences of Liberal member# 1 . The Caucus keeps watch 
oyer every available opening, and the ultimate defeat of the 
dissidents of 1866 discourages imitation. The former Cave 
defeated the Reform Billon Lord Dunkllun’s amendment, 
having already divided the House almost equally on Lord 
Grorvesor's motion for giving precedence to tho question 


defeat of BAKER Rash A and to wlmt ho called tho wholly 
pacific mission of General Gordon, it became impossible to 
| restrain universal impatience. Fantastic paradoxes some- 
times cause amusement when they arc introduced into 
theoretical discns.dons ; but in moments of danger and diffi- 
culty they become wholly intolerable, As n consequence 
of t he strange Ministerial tactics, an inchoate Gave began 
to form itself within forty-eight hours of tho timo when tho 
An or hey General declared that it was impossible. On 
Monday it was said that ceitain Liberal members h;ui 
signed a paper in which they insisted that the Govern- 
ment should openly avow tlie existence and assume the 
responsibility of a protectorate which had already been 
assumed in practice. Tho expediency and justice of tlie 
demand must bo considered in connexion with the general 
question of Egyptian policy. For the present purpose it i« 
only material to note the risKS of internal division which 
happily limit tho omnipotence of tho strongest Ministry. 

The socurity from internal schisms which pleased the 
' giving precedence to tho question ! fancy of the Atto rney- General was, as has already- been 
oi redistribution. The hope of a coalition between I ho j said, mainly founded on the solid strength and constant- 
moderate sections of both pai-tics, under Lord Stanlf.v ns ; activity of the Liberal Association^. As long as tho ij^varn- 
Minuter, was disappointed ; and in tho following Session incut moves in the direction of democracy it is otttVirad of 
Mr. Disraeli threw, over the party U> which he owed his 1 tho supjK>rt of the organized partisans^fvho are inaccessible 
accession to office. At the next election several denizens of . to adverse reasoning. The Associations will accept the 
tho Cave paid m the loss of their scats tho price of their j concessions which are expected from Mr. < 3 laDST 0 Nh, though 
political honesty and courage. Mr. Lowe hiinwdf would i they would prefer the more rovblutionai^ pleasures which 
have liecn excluded from Parliament if tho constituency of j are threatened by Mr. Chamberlain. Iti ^iiestipns of 
the University of London had not been created as if for tho ' foreign policy of which the managers knoW^little, and for 
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which they care less, their course is determined .eitheiTj BirBrbtnentvirhich after Monday he would have been uriahteto 
by the supposed bent of popular feeling or by ' ealcuto- I rebevt ^this fission. His own mysterious hints of a weapon 
tiots of the interests of the Government, , It is not ! whfcli lie is going to use with terrible eftect need not receive 
a little significant of tho present state of public opinion • trihch attention, for Mr. -BnADtAtftin is very ijnod at these 


attention, 

myeterious hints, ami nothing ever comes of them. Expert 
as lie is gt the clever, but rather useless, devices which sug- 
gest themselves to an amateur of ability in law, oven Mr. 
BttAivuuojx can hardly hope to got his own conduct re- 
corded or regarded as a precedent in Ms favour ; while lii* 
acceptance of the Chiltem Hund reals, though it would not 

__ t bar the Attorn ky-Ghkisiial’s action, deprives himself of all 

should bo inseparably associated with party division* which” j benefit from the very improbable result of that action being 
represent conflicting systems of domestic legislation. At j brought arid failing. It in probable that he at first eon- 
different periods tlio Whigs and tho Tories have several ! templated the course of action to which his conduct on 
times changed places as the respective advocates of peace or ; Monday seemed naturally to lead— that ol provoking legal 
war. It was by mere accident that Lord Beaconsftkt/d, pweiydjngs and abiding their result — and then derided 
happening to bo in office when the Eastern question \va& re- , the! this by itself was too tedious or too unexciting a course. 

.1 1 a 1. - * * t i.i.! ....I.'..., 


that the Caucus has not ventured to issue a mandate 
in anticipation of the division on the Vote of Censure. 
It was therefore possible for dissatisfied Liberals to im- 
pose conditions on their support of Government, or 

their cordial adhesion to a policy which lw^ not 
hitherto secured their confidence. It is indeed not a little 
absurd that alternative schemes of international policy 



his Ministry were engaged had nothing to do with Con- the .aspects of the matter which will decide the election are 
sorvative or Liberal doctrines. At the time of the Berlin local rather than national, otherwise the Conservative enn- 
Treaty tho Government had acquired great popularity by j didate ought, despite the intimidation practised by Mr. 
its conduct of affairs; but the dissatisfaction which was < BaAiiLAUnif's mob, to have a fairer chance than usual at tho 
afterwards caused by untoward events in Asia and Africa i present moment. Mr. JlRAPDAimu: himself appears to have 
transferred political power to tho combined Liberals and i no extraordinary assistance, except, a five-pound note sent 
Radicals. j by the Bov. Mr. Reis of Somewhere. The ease with which 

It is unlikely that the dissatisfaction which has been I the Rev. Mr. Rr.i;sus of this world and their five-pound 
caused by transactions in Egypt should at present dissolve notes are parted has been frequently remarked on by the 
the Liberal majority. The members who protest against : ancients, 

the continuance of idle and mischievous fictions in Egyptian 1 The Parliamentary incident itself was distinguished from 
policy have for the most part no other ostensible cause of others that have gone before it chiefly by the license of 
quarrel with the Government, nor will the lines of divi- insult to religion and decency which the senior member for 
sion on questions which are lor the time urgent coincide Northampton permitted himself, and by what must bo re- 
with permanent tendencies to sejmra lion. A few extreme ’ gret fully called the weakness — a very unusual Weakness- 
Radicals, such as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. LARoudriEitE, \ of the Speaker in preserving order. If a statutory 
and Sir George Campbell, desire n summary abandonment ; t ceremony, obligatory on momboi-s of Parliament, and 
of Egypt ; but other members of the same political sec- > held to be sacred by a great majority of them, may 
tion are solicitous to defend tlm honour of the country, and be described in th« terras which Mr. Lakouchkre used, it 
even within tho Cabinet it is said that Mr. CnAMDKftLAiN 1 is a little difficult to comprehend how any merely verbal 
inclines to a vigorous course of action. Perhaps a majo- Indecency can be a breach of order. It is still more 
rifcy of the Liberal party, though it abstains from promoting ! difficult to comprehend .Sir Henry Brand’s ruling that Mr.* 
» victory of the Opposition, may not have regretted the I LAiiovriiERE, using these unbecoming words “ on his own 
exposure of errors and miscalculations which have lod to i “ responsibility was not to be interfered with. It is not 
their natural results ; but a coalition is still far distant, and , known that any member, Irish or other, who has been 
there are not yet sufficient materials for tho construction j rebuked or suspended for improper language during there 
of a Gave. It will not bo surprising if tho discipline of the ! last years, has ever been shown to have used the wonls 
majority is temporarily strengthened by a partial and j complained of on any responsibility other than his own. 
casual display of independence. Scrupulous members who j There was perhaps some inconsistency in the herics of con- 
decline to bo parties to a national dereliction of duty will | fused divisions which followed; but tho only, important 
be oager to assure themselves and their constituents that, j results, even before Mr. BttADLADon’s application for the 
their party allegiance is still unshaken. Nothing will ho ' ('hi Item Hundreds, were his exclusion and the hinted pro- 
easier than to exhibit severe Liberal orthodoxy by voting sedition, ami with the granting of tho Chiltem Hundreds 


for the Franchise Bill, for the postponement of tho Redis- 
tribution Bill, and for the London Municipal Bill. By 
the end of tho Session Egyptian difficulties, if they have 
not disappeared, may probably have changed thoir cha- 
racter. It is not equally certain that recent miscarriages 
may not affect the result of the next election. War is 
sometimes popular; but a timid shrinking from danger 
always causes feelings of resentment. In 1880 the contort 
was in a great measure decided by considerations of foreign 


the former of these ceased to be of any importance. The 
House, it is to be feared, must bo content, for reasons 
to be presently touched on. with keeping this brawler 
out of its precincts every time that a constituency is 
ill advised enough to return him. Much, no doubt, is 
to ho .said for the suspension of tho Northampton writ. 
Tho offence of a constituency where, some scores or 
hundreds of voters take glasses of beer or five-pound notes 
not to vote against political convictions which do not 


policy. It is not for tho interest of the present Government exist, hut simply because the glasses of beer and the five- 
that such issues should bo raised on the next appeal to the jnnind notes are pleasant* things to have, is, in any philo- 
eonstitueiicios. 1 .sophic estimate, venial as compared with the offence of a 

* - i const it iiimcy which obstinately returns a person like Mr. 

■ Bhadlacoii. But the one is a legal offonce and tho other 

THE HRADLAUOJl MUDDLE. , “ ‘ l0t ,V A /" ain ’ is uomidcrable reason for Unnkiu- 

j that Mr. Guilders should not have complied with Mr. 

T HE most probable comment of the plain man on the j Bradla vow's application for the Cliil tern Hundreds. „Rut 
conduct of Mr. Bradlauuh dming the beginning of | this again is a matter which it may be argued ought not in 
the present week is What does it mean? and it is not im- ! strictness to affect Mr. Bradlavoii's rights or the rights of 
probable that it only means Mr. Bradlaugi^s desire that I Northampton. In strictly abiding by tho thoroughly 
the plain man should ask himself tliat very question. The ! reasonable, lawful, nJnl constitutional course of conduct 
late member for Northampton has not toon ilourirtiing i which it has hitherto pursued, and in simply excluding Mr. 
lately, and even his usual ragged regiment of followers j Bhadlauuh every time that lie presents hiinsell' to tyke an 
appear to have been conspicuously absent on Monday. The j oa -th which he cannot take, the House, at tho cost of some 
very- sig nificant letter which a Litoral M. P. recently j trouble to itself, and at tho risk of nfibrding Mr. Laikuj- 
.. addressed to him in a Liberal paper corresponded well \ cijere further opportunity *p of misbehaviour, is ahr.olutcly 
.^ enough to facts. There is no doubt that to many Liberals ! secure from til other inconvenient consequences. It is not 
Mr. Bradlavgh is simply what an impatient guide-book j «wy to point out any other course in pursuing which it is 
maker calls .the stone at tho entrance of Borrowdole, “ a j equally seeuve. 

btige^ vulgar nuisance.” A now election and a ivew There remains, however, as there generally has remained 
mandate seems .to him probably the tost way of recovering a | in this question, through all its phases, (ho hingular, 
little importance,' if only by renewing the disturbance in j eccentiic, and extraordinary conduct of the Govcwuncnt. 
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No reference is made by these words to Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarkable, but now usual, proceeding of temporarily 
suspending himself ah offitio, but by no means a benefi-ch, as 
first Minister of tho Grown and leader of the House of 
Commons. That is now a familiar spectacle, and there is 
some justice in his own claim to lie allowed to present it 
afresh os a mere matter of consistency. But Mr. Bkad- 
laugh seems born to be a stone of stumbling to the Govern- 
ment. In the original debate of Monday they wore 
in vain solicited for a clear exposition of what they 
intended to do in the rnnttci of Mr. Biiadlai run's re- 
peated and contumacious votes. ^ But it certainly was then 
understood (Mr. Gladstone indeed has expressed himMilf 
on the subject in words which would have bound any other 
man except that no other man than himself would have j 
been likely to use them in tho circumstances) that a pro- ! 
m nti<>n was to take place. This being so, the action of 
Mr. Guilders in conferring the Chiitern Hundreds on j 
Mr. IiKatilavgu was at least peculiar. For either the 
Government thought that Mr. BiiADLArcTi had brought i 
himself within tho penalties of the statu to or that, he had | 
ni'T,. If he had, ho lmd ceased to bo a member of tho j 
lions** of Commons before his application. Unlaid, there- j 
fore, no more right to the Ohiltern Hundreds than the first ' 
man who happened to wplk over Westminster Bridge that j 
day. If, on tho other hand, the Government had come to ! 
the conclusion that. Mr. Bradlaucui had not vacated the ! 
seat, it might at least lmvc been supposed that a formal 
statement would havn been made by a responsible 
Minister, that tho change of tho Government ideas 
from wlmt had seemed to bo tlicir course would be 
announced, explained, and supported by argument, and 
that the House thus fortified and informed would be 
asked to give it* decision on the issue of tho writ, But 
neither of these couises would have comported with Mr. 
Gladstones favourite ostrich-like attitude in reference to 
matters he does not like ; and so probably the thud course 
of doing nothing was adopted. Even here the singularity 
of tho Government conduct did not cease. The ramarkablo 
reply of the Attorney General to Mr. Nkwokoate on 
Wednesday exhibited all Sir Henry James's ability in that 
■department of law learning which consists in giving 
answers unintelligible, or nearly so, to the profane layman. 
But it seemed to suggest that the prosecution of Mr. 
Bit adla von, which Mr. Gladstone had seemed to speak of 
on Monday as certain, and which Sir William Ha r court 
had referred to on Tuesday as at any rate an argumentative 
probability, might never come oif at all. Sir Henry 
doubts gravely 41 how far the Cabinet can direct an Attorney. 
u General against bis discretion to sue for penalties." 
This is a very pretty constitutional question; but. the 
raising of it is anything but consistent with tho tone of the 
scanty remarks on the subject which the Cabinet, as dis- 
tinguished from this nobly independent and dboreet adviser 
of theirs, had previously given. It is odd that the second 
thoughts of Ministers always seem to tend to Mr. Brad- 
Laugh's advantage. But, perhaps, 'this portrait, by an 
Attorney-General of an Attorney-General discree! ly resh ting 
tho pressure of a persecuting Cabinet was only a fancy 
picture drawn to magnify tho artist's office, and perhaps to 
make Mr. Newdegate unhappy. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF GET FAY A VO. 

fTlIIE death of Oktewayo, though it may remove some 
-L embarrassment, ought to excite compunction in the 
minds of many official and non-official Englishmen. For 
the varied misfortunes of his later life ho was but in a small 
degrde responsible. It was not bis fault that, hern and bred 
& military despot, ho sacrificed tlio welfare of his people to 
the effective organization of his army. He maintained evil 
customs which ho inherited from hta predecessors because 
ho shared the superstitions and prejudices of liis country- 
men. When a civilized neighbour was seeking a cause of 
quarrel, the Zulu Kino was accused of having broken certain 
promises which he was supposed to have made to tho Eng- 
lish agent on his accession to tho throne. Jf ho had been 
skilful in argument, he might have answered tfra t he was 
crowned because he was already King, and not in considera- 
tion of pledges which he perhaps scarcely understood. Like 
his ancestors, and, indeed, like somo European sovereigns in 
former times, ho took tho property or the lives of subjects 
who had become obnoxious by reason either of large 
possessions or of suspected disloyalty. The process of 


smelling out witchcraft would have commended itself to 
Louis XL of France as a mode of dealing with, turbulent 
nobles which would have tan at the same time pious end 
profitable. English functionaries who were shocked by the 
compulsory celibacy of Zulu warriors could scarcely bo 
ignorant that, similar restrictions are practically imposed on 
millions of soldiers in European armies. A loss capricious- 
objection was raised to Cetewayo's occasional declaration 
that it concerned his honour to celebrate his roign by 
ing his spears. In the course of some years he had neper 
executed his threat ; and there was at least an oven chance 
that, like Frederick William I. of Prussia, he would keep 
the peace through disinclin^f/ion to spoil or deteriorate so 
perfect an instrument as Ins army. 

Jf he had discharged his alleged duty by invading any 
neighbouring territory, there was every reason to believe* 
that he would have "attacked tho Boers of the Transvaal 
rather than the English colonists. No intruders from 
Natal were in the habit of encroaching on his territory ; 
while settlers from the Transvaal constantly pissed tho 
border of Zululaiid. 'The question of t,hc title of the dis- 
puted lands was referred, to the arbitration of tho English 
High Commissioner, who ultimately gave his award in 
favour of Cethwayo. Unfortunately in tho meantime tho 
government of tho Transvaal tad been assumed by a re- 
presentative of tho Crown, and, consequently, the chosen 
arbitrator had become a party to the litigation. The con- 
sequence was on art of llagranfc injustice, for the High 
Commissioner, while he nominally confirmed the award, drew 
an arbitrary distinction between tho sovereignty of the 
debatable territoiy and tho actual possession of tho land. 
The district was restored to Oktewayo as a part of 
his kingdom, but tho Boers were allowed to retain pos- 
session of tho farms. As tho Zulus wanted the lands, 
and not an empty title, Cethwayo, with good reason, 
from that, time ceased to entertain friendly feelings 
to tho English authorities ; yet bo abstained from any 
act of hostility until his own dominions were invaded 
on tho most frivolous pietexts. Ho was suddenly re- 
quired to disband his army, to allow his young sol- 
diers to marry; to discontinue the custom of smelling 
out witches; and to abandon other barbarous practices. 
Whether lie cuulJ Lav© retained his throne if he bail com- 
plied with tho peiemptory demand, it is impossible to 
know. liis disinclination to engage in a struggle with his 
impel ions neighbour was shown by his moderation in 
returning no answer to tho challenge. If ho still thought 
it possible to negotiate, his hopes were disappointed. After 
a short delay the English troopB crossed the Tugelu, which 
formed tho boundary between Natal and Zululund. Since 
greedy potentates first illustrated or suggested the fall© 
of tho wolf and tho lamb, there has seldom been sty 
causeless a declaration of war. it is true that the imme- 
diate result confirmed tho estimate which had been 
formed of tho formidable character of Cetewayo's army. 
At Isandla.ua the Zulus, armed almost entirely with spears 
and javelins, stormed an English rump and destroyed tho 
garrison. In tho later battle of Ulundi they one© more 
proved themselves to be among tho bravest of mankind, 
though they were at last utterly defeated by regular troops 
armed with weapons of precision. 

The K ing became a fugitive, and when be was soon 
afterwards taken prisoner lie seems to have forfeited the* 
allegiance of his subjects. The trita which had become 
under the dynasty of himself and his immediate ancestors 
the most powerful section of tlio widely-spread Kaffir 
nation, had been organized with Spartan asceticism rather 
as an army than as a State by Dingaan, Banda, and 
Cetkwayo himself. Tho loyalty which depended on mili- 
tary discipline was dissolved when tlio Zulu fore© was 
destroyed or scattered at Ulundi. No opposition was 
offered to tho singular arrangement by which Sir 
Garnet Wolseley distributed the Zulu territory among 
thirteen potty chiefs, ono of whom was of English birth. 
There was no trace of attach merit to the fallen 
King, or of desire for his return, and somo of the 
members of his own family zealously depi ecatod a rotaro-' 
tion. The ties of blood are generally lax among barbarous 
chieftains ; and Oktewayo himself bad first made himserf 
king by killing several of his brothers in battle and by'% 
deposing his father. Unfortunately far the peace of* 
South Africa, and for Cetewayo himself, some English 
philanthropists, in their fading for personal wrongs, mis- 
judged tjjio ini crests of the Zulus, and began an agitation 
which has resulted in widespread anarchy and bloodshed. 
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It is easier for sentimental persons to sympathise with 
an ex-king than with an unknown multitude of his 
former subjects. Bishop Colknso, who had long boen 
regarded as a patron of native chiefs whom he deemed 
to have been unjustly treated, cordially espoused the 
cause of tl\o Pretender. Deputations from Zululand visited 
the Bishop's house in defiance of the protests of tho 
.Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, and the reaction against 
of the Zulu war had proceeded ’m fir at homo 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies at hist acceded 
to the request that tho prisoner who had been detained 
at the Cape should be allowed to visit England. The 
next step was, as had been expected, a nominally conditional 
restoration. Lord Kimberley had with some difficulty boon 
persuaded by tho urgent representations of Sir Henry 
Bulwkh to recognize tlio title of a chief who was too 
powerful to be expelled to retain his dominions in the 
north; and a small territory l>ordi»ring on Natal was 
reserved ag a place of security for tho other chiefs 


CORRECTING FORTUNE. 

4 * T DON'T believe there is a sihglc offence that I have 
JL “ not committed/' said an undergraduate once, as he 
awed a whole wine party with examples of his knowledge 
of life. There was a respectful silence; then a small voice 
asked, “ Did you ever cheat at cards 1 " With shamo and 
blushes the fanfaron of vice came down from his bad emi- 
nence, and owned that he fiad never cheated at cards. This 
is, indeed, the very lowest depth to which civilised man cau 
descend, an<l ho seems at present to reach the abyss pretty 
often. No ono can defend cuman who has cheats at curds; 
the only csf inmblo person who ever did so was the Chevalier 
wss Grikcx, and he had the one constant excuse for his con- 
duct admitted by all admirers of Manon Zascaul, The 
e.i>u of tho Chevalier must be placed on one side in that 
world of random morality to which Charles Lamb good- 
1mm ou redly consigned the comedies of the Restoration. 
.No, a man may do many shady things; his accounts may 


whoso rights had been summarily disregarded. In London, i be difficult to unravel ; ho may decline to fight a duel in a 


and again at the Cape, Cftewayo, while lie accepted the 
terms proposed for his signature, plainly intimated his 
purpose of disregarding limitations which ho considered j 
unjust, lie can scarcely bo charged with a breach of faith 
because on his arrival in Zululand lie took little notice of 
his formal engagements. He at, onco attempted to levy 
troops in the Reserve, with which ho was not to meddle; 
and he attempted to reconquer tlio territory of Usibefc, 
which he had undertaken to respect. If ho had succeeded, 
his contumacy would probably have been condoned ; but 
the fortune of war turned against him, and UsiuErr, 
in alliance with Guam, a brother of Cetkwayo’s, in 
Aided on the restored Kino two or three successive de- 
feats. From tlio Reserve in which lie had been compelled to 
take refugr* ho organized another unsuccessful invasion of 
his enemy's territory, and consequently lie subsided from 
the condition of a guest to that of a prisoner. A fow days 


foreign country ; he may find that urgent private business 
calls him to Europe when hi.? regiment is in the Snudau or 
Nova Zenihla., and people will make excuses for him. But 
he really must not cheat at curds. 

As the whole world seems in a gam blesome humour, 
while clerks play napoleon in railway-carriages, and Park 
( ‘Iiihs explode in e\ory direction, it may be as well to point 
out that gambling has two inevitable ends — men don't pay, 
and men take to cheating. The former disaster always 
occurs as soon as “ paper" is admitted as a legal tender over 
the green baize. When J .O.U.’b accumulate sport decays, 
firm friends quarrel, ami a club or a loo-playing set at college 
brc.uk s up in con fusion. Some (if tho members become suddenly 
scrupulous, and explain to their unconverted companions in 
iniquity that they think it wrong to waste money in the 
piymcnt of obligations which it was sinful to incur. This 
kind of thing is not pleasant, but it is less unpleasant than 


before his death he contrived to escape from tho custody of !* tlio habit of correcting fortune. The pigeons of this world 
his not unfriendly gaolers. It is possible that annoyance j IU0 not unsoiled doves ; but tho pigeons are better than the 
at his recapture may have been ono of the causes of his j rooks, into which, by a familiar process of ornithological dif- 
doath. He will he remembered for ft time ns a sufferer j ferentiatiun, unknown to Darwin, they ore apt to develop, 
from Urn contest between civilization and barbarism, and > A \ cry fine rookery has just boon discovered, according 
also as a victim of special injustice. During his time almost , to tho newspapers, in a Parisian dub in the Rue Royale. 
every possible mistake has been committed by tho English , Most French clubs exist merely for tlio purpose of gam- 
Government in its dealings with tho Zulus. 

Lord Derby, who possesses a negative qualification for 
dealing with uncivilized tribes, inasmuch as lie is not a 
sentiment' ilist, will now have one difficulty the less to en- 
counter in Bottling tho future condition of Zululand. A new, 
but not unexpected, complication 1ms resulted from the recent. 


troubles. The Boers of the Transvaal have taken tlio op- 
port unity of interned no civil war to gratify their characteristic 
appetite for laud. Usibefl’, Oiiam, and perhaps Oetewayo 
himself, have invited their assistance, and adventurous 
volunteers have rendered services which are of course to bo 
rewarded by territorial grants. It may perhaps not be the 
business of the English Government to interfere with such 
transactions on the North-Western frontier ; but it is not 
desirable to lmvo tho Boers for neighbours where their pro- 
senco can be avoid* d. The first step ought to bo the termi- 
nation of internal war; and the most obvious modo of 
attaining tho object would he tho establishment in somo 
form of a protectorate, such as that which is about to be 
instituted in Basutoland. There is a certain tendency to 
bloodguiltiness in a policy which allows barbarians who might 
he kept in order to kill ono another without restraint. The 
Reserve, which, but for Lord Kimberley’s perverse policy, 
would have been double its present size, ought to bo more 
directly governed by English functionaries. The Zulus are 
aa munageablo os they are brave, if only they ar© governed 
as in Natal with prudence and justice. Even, tho soldiers 
of Cbtkwayo’s former army probably prefer peace and 
freedom to rigorous discipline ; but, if civil wav is pro- 
longed, the military caste will revive, and perhaps some 
warlike chief may succeed to the powers and pretensions of 
the former dynasty. Tho system of leaving neighbouring 
barbarians to settle their own affairs has not proved suc- 
cessful, In the groat majority of cases, it is cheaper and 
easier to govern them than to repel their encroachments, 
yffbe partial failure of Sir Garnet Wolseley’b experiment 
was probably due to the absence of a central authority. An 
English Resident might contrive to keep the peace, and to 
promote improvement with the aid of the chiefs, including 
perhaps Usibetv. 


merely for tlie purpose 
bling. Their sacred heal th is tho long green baccarat- 
table, with that pit in tho middle which has so often 
proved “ a nice opening for a young man/’ From dusk 
i till dinner-time, from dinner time to dawn, bankers tire 
giving cards, or performing the act of ahataije (unex- 
plained by Linin':), while the ghost of Havco perpetually 
walks. At the club in the Rue lioyalo the game of qula^c 
(which we regret to say that wo are practically unac- 
quainted with) seems to he moro popular than haccaj.it. 
While the sport of quins# was in full swing one of the 
players thought ho saw, or felt, something odd in the 
cards. Apparently tho point of the game is to make 
j fifteen, as the object in baccarat is to make nine, or nearly 
| nine. This inquisitive player continuing his researches 
! found by a “comparison of instances" worthy of Bacon 
I that tho court cards and fives were marked. This could 
scarcely bo regarded as fortuitous, but rather showed dear 
proofs of design. The court cards had been pricked at the 
corners, tho fives at tho corner and in tlm centre, with a 
needle dipped in a solution of gum arabic. Now in clubs 
of this kind tho cards are usually supplied by ono of t.he 
servants, who is also a sort of banker to tho establishment. 
For tho convenience of players ho changes bank-notes or 
paper into count*!?* of a recognized value, and these 
counters arc redeemer! at tho end of the play. Tho card- 
room servant 1ms also bcon known to cash cheques, aud 
perhaps to lend money to tho dicaves. Thus the functionary 
gets an unhealthy sort of importance, and has opportunities 
which he appears to hqpe abused at the dub in tlio Rue 
Royale. In the great club scandal at Nice somo years ago, 
when fti; Englishman of good family was found out in cheat- 
ing, his system was, we believe, to deal with carefully-arranged 
packs procured from one of the club servants. The ordinary 
processes of cutting and shuffling had no effect on tho^e 
pack*, “ with which/’ as the Ilenwife says to the Queen in 
the J rish talc of The Black Thief “ I do not think you can 
“ lose." Now, nt tho club in the Rue Royale a number of 
packs of cards and somo 4,000/. worth of securities “ payaldo 
“ to bearer" were found undo?* tho bed of a servant. 
Heie is a plot ready made for AL Fortune du Boisgobky. 
The club servant ii doubtless a profligate Marquis in a 
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41 make-up* 1 hie baa introduced into the club (while he was 
still a member of it) the chief of a band of brigands who 
wins wlththe marked cards furnished by the Mtu-qui*. 
Can anj .^cene l>e finer than that in which the hero un- 
mask# wL pulls the powdered wig or tho whiskers oif tho 
f* footman, proving that he is 44 no waiter but" 

the Jong lost Marquis he K khiohan 41 in disguise.” The 
question is whether it would be Aecesaaty for tho hero 
afterwards to fight the Marquis, "in whoso veins runs sumo 
of finest blood in Brittany. 

, . J?erbaps nutters have not hfifMi quite so romantic in real 
lifetoCy, but it- remains certain that, if there was a felonious 
Servant, there must also have lieen a felonious accomplice, 
Actually a member of the ( Hub, In one of M. Cuavette’s 
teles, tlie cheating i& done by a hero who lias Hitch enormous 
Iliads: that no one can see what is going on behind them. 
Vet even he lias a confederate, and a confederate is neces- 
sary, we think, to any gentleman who wishes to correct 
fortune. Ho may, or may not, be a servant or disguised 
as a servant. “ Having a remarkably fiu« eyesight and 
44 a great natural aptitude,” says Mr. Barry Lyndon, 

44 1 was speedily able to give my dear undo much assist- 
44 ance against his opponents at the green table.” Mr. i 
Lyndon goes mi to observe, and members of the club in the 
Rue Royal o should note Ids noble indignation, 44 It is only s 
44 tho clumsy fool who ohmls, who resorts to the vulgar 
44 expedients of cogged dire and cut cards,” or tattooed 
cards, wo may add. It is not so very hard to detect a 
card which is ouly 14 correct ” in an immoral sense, 44 Such 
44 a- man,” adds Barky, 44 is sure to go wrong some timo or 
if other.” So is the person who, playing without a con- 
federate, stuffs his sleeve after tho manner of tho Heathen 
Chinee. 44 Everything successful is simple. If I wiped the 
41 dust oft' a chair, it was to show that tho enemy was strong 
^ in diamonds; if I pushed it, ho had one king; if I said 
44 4 Flinch or wine, my lord F hearty was meant ; if 1 said 
41 4 Wiine or punch V clubs,” II was ouly from hearing 
Frank Punter yawn thrice when the Chevalier hold tlio 
ace of truflfms that Mr. Lyndon knew Crock had mot 
Greek when Lord Deucracis encountered He Baudae!. 

Without h confederate tho now fashionable gamo of 
« bnmirai docs not seem to offer many chances for tho Greek. 
Ho may carry nines concealed about his jwrson, but this sort 
of cheating, requires very great skill in sleight of bund. Only 
a 44 sneak thief,” as the Americans say, would sink so vory 
low as to put liis stake half on and half off tho table, and 
withdraw it when he lost 

The plan of dealing over a largo, highly-polished, silver 
cigar case is good, but old. Of course the cigar-case shows 
tho dealer iu its burnished surface wbat cards he is giving 
the players, and ho knows hotter whether to stand on his 
own hand or not. According, to a competent authority, 
while there is no game at which one may not. be cheated, at 
ccarte one may lxj cheated in from fifteen to twenty dif- 
ferent ways. One gallant gambler pluyed against a Greek, 
and his friends warned him that ho was being duped. 
He answered in a loud voice, 44 Monsieur t riche I main jo 
44 lo Kals bien que monsieur triclm I Scmlement il est con- 
41 venu que chaque fois que jo le prendroi, jo mavquenii 
44 un point!” This was, indeed, a sportsmanlike handicap, 
and argued a great love of tho game in the player, and 
a cynical indifference to the character of an antagonist. 
The till© of the old General in a country town is also 
good, though rather Well known. This veteran cheated 
habitually mid execrably. It was thought 44 good form ” 
to take no notice of his exploits ; but one day a 
small civilian, a stranger to tho club, observed, 44 Why, 
44 General, you are cheating 1 ” 44 Yes, sir,” said tho General, 
who stammered dreadfully ; 44 yes, sir, I know very well I’m 
cheating; butt d -d-d-don* t like to be l-t-tr-tolil it” — a 
remark to which there is no very obvious repartee. A 
splendid failure to cheat was that of the French Greek. No 
one had suspected him ; lie usually won some fifty louis 
every time ho took the bank ; and <^i one occasion he left 
tho theatre at Nice in the middle of a play and went on 
to the club. ^ Thcro he took the bank, won on ad eight, 
and on a nine. Then ho offered to 44 give cards ” ; his 
opponent accepted, and tho banker laid down a card 
marked 

TIl£ATHE FRANCIS 
DE NICE. 

X^-ttjis.the ticket of roadmission in case ho had wanted to 
gq, back to the play. Obviously this could note have 
Ictmcd part of a normal pack, andqs obviously tho banker 
bid tgken it. out of his pocket by mistAke, On tho whole, 


the moral of cheating at cards is that expressed by Mr. 
Barry Lyndon t — 4 ‘ Such a man is sure to go wrong soinS 
44 time or other; and my advice to people who see such & 
41 vulgar person at his pranks is, of course, to Wok him 
44 while he plays, but never, never to have anything to do 
41 with him.” 


THE ARMY AT SIXES ■ AND SEVENS.' . 

M ONDAY night’s sitting in the House of Lords began 
with a brief conversation, which suggests Nome 
matter for reflection at the present crisis. The subject 
was tho state of the army, which deserves more practical 
attention than it gets at nil times, and is of vital importance 
at this moment. Like most other people, the Earl of 
Galloway had been a good deal surprised by Lord 
Wolkelky’s breezy confidence, as shown in that remarkable 
speech to tho Artists corps, and he askod for information-— 
or rather he asked for .some explanation of the Adjutant- 
Gen eiulVj sources of information. The answer wus most 
instructive. It norms that when Lord Wolsklky stai*tled 
his hearers by stating that tlia army returns proved so 
many pleasant things, he 44 ii ulvertuutly ” forgot to add 
that tiny woro a year old. f i :ie British army, which con- 
tains within its ranks fifty-* ight per cent, of men over 
five feet seven inches high, for instance, was not tho army 
that wo know, but tho force of 1882. In' other words, 
it was tho reserves and tho old regiments of General 
Roberta's array which made the average such as it. was. 
Tho question of dates is of no small importance in dealing 
with tho state of our army. A year makos a considerable 
difference when we are losing seasoned men by thousands, 
and replacing them by a mob of recruits five feet two 
inches high and thirty two inches round tho chest. The 
Earl of Galloway commented with by r»o menus undue 
severity on the “ inadvertence ” of a General holding a 
high post In tho War Offieo who uses figures in . this 
fashion. Lord Wolseley’s discretion was indeed at fault- 
in a sufficiently remarkable way. Ho took car© to supply 
himtclf with tho figures because he sagaciously foresaw 
that they would be needed. He paraded them with some 
solemnity. Ho insisted 011 their importance, and ho only 
forgot to say that they proved nothing to tho pfaiut, 
When a high Government official supports his assertions 
l>y statistics, we fondly imagine that ho is giving us 
tho benefit of his particular information, and not. merely 
drawing on sources open to everybody, unless ho says so. 
Lord Wolsklky is too good a soldier to damage his chance 
of securing a good position, oven for temporary purposes, by- 
let ting bis oppouenls into the secret of bis manoeuvres, and 
so ho, of course inadvertently, used the neat little stratagem 
animadverted on by the Earl of Galloway, and revealed by 
Lord MorlFiY. How surprised tho Times must have been 
to learn that its little crow of triumph was supported by 
nothing better than the carefully prepared blue pamphlet 
wo all had the pleasure of reading last year I The intel- 
lectual suppleness of tho scientific soldier is truly great. 
There is to be sure nothing now in Lovd Wolsklky’h little 
slip. By some law of nature not as yet investigated by 
science, official persons are terribly liable to commit these 
oversights when giving us information about the army. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful proof of tho irrepressible hope- 
fulness of politicians that any body can lie persuaded to 
undertake tho care of that undoubted white elephant. Tho 
disappointments of the Admiralty are neither few nor • 
trivial ; but it is rewarded with a certain amount of success. 
Ships and crews can be relied on to answer .modest expecta- 
tions, but no man can tell what will he the state of the army 
a week ahead. A few days ago the War Office was talking 
about holding autumn nmnanivres once more, and was appa- 
rently looking forward to a year of quiet drift. It calculated 
on showing again how it can leave tho Guards dinnerloss 
within a few miles of Salisbury, or in some other distant and . 
Iwrron region. While all these fancies are in full bloom conies 
the nipping frost of a call for actual service, and >ve see how 
very fit the army is for the work it is always liable to bombed 
on to do. Tho papers are fall of makeshifts and rumours of , 
makeshifts. A force of a few thousand men is to bo soutifto * 
Suakim at the eleventh hour, and to get it together there iW 
such a turmoil as took place in the- United States whonf 1 
M ‘Dowell’s army was getting ready to enter Northern 
Virginia. Before wo can get at -O sman Digma thereiatobo 
a complete change round. The Cairo garrison is to be 
hurried to Suakim, and to be replaced by the regiments 
at Alexandria, which again is to be occupied by the blue 


of Ihe Medtoerizwioan «ailpi» must 

4 o the work, for the ships - hive been stripped of 
Marines to reinforce General Graham's army on the TI 7 HEN Mr. Lawvcbeiw, announced in the House 
Red Sea. Our recent experience of the results of YV of Commons the other jjay hie intention of bring, 
setting everybody to do somebody eWs work has i P g ip a Bill extending the, ^royisioDA of the Cruelty 
plainly taught the Government nothing. It would bo to Animals Prevention Acts to,, hoars, , there worn somn 
equally foolish and impertinent to compare the seamen of who laughed. The joke was noi obvious. But th« necw- 
squadrons to the poor wretches sent by tho cruel sity for tho legislation Gnlyjr few days before a 

pedantry of Mr. Gladstone to die on the road to Siukat, police magistrate had been compelled to dismiss a diarge 
but garrison duty on shore can assuredly do their discipline 0 f savage cruelty to bears on the ground that they 
no good. Meanwhile their ships will bo as useless for did not come within tho terms of the Act of 1849. They 
naval purposes as if they were laid up at Chatham, and the were not domestic, said MivHannay, and that statute only 
Channel Squadron will probably have to take their place applied to domestic animals. We are aware that tile truth 
in the Mediterranean* It also is to be stripped of its i Q f the evidence for tho prosecution is challenged, and wc 
Marines. The Egyptian army under Sir Evet.yn Wood have no intention of expiring or iipplyiiig any opinion 
probably deserves to be considered useless. It is no re- tqion the farts. Whether they were, 11s alleged, or xu&ie- 
proach to its European officers that they are not believed thing quite different, is not a question which affects the 
to have made an efficiont force out of a race which can- argument. For the purposes of the decision it was of 
not fight, but though that in a very sufficient reason for course assumed that the ill-treatment of tho bears was made 
leaving them at home, it is a still better one for not wasting out, and tho conclusion unfortunately is that, so far as the 
any more English officers on them. More aro to be sent, law goes, they may be ill-treated with impunity. Of course 
however, and that of tjie very kind we can least spare; this serious omission does not affect boars only. It concerns 
The most spirited non-commissioned officers at Aldershot j all animals of a wild nature, wbetlmr . they have been 
are being tempted to volunteer for Egypt, as if our own actually domesticated or not. We need not enter into any 
regiments were notin manifest and increasing need of their elaborate contention that this is an unsatisfactory state of 
services. things. Every humane and sensible men must admit at 

. The most notable feature of tho whole muddle is the once that it is so, and that the only doubtful point is what 
treatment of the Marines. It is undoubtedly right that would ho the best practical remedy. It is not difficult to 
they should boused, and it is in the highest degree s.jtis- why Parliament excluded wild animals from the security 
factory that wo have at least one military force which is at afforded by the fear of punishment. For hunting and 
all times fit for service. In all oar little wars of late years — partridge-shooting might othorwise have bepri made illegal, . 
ever since the intelligent reformer went crazy over the and the bitterest enemy of those am use moots would probably 


CRUELTY TO JLStlM&LS. 


against maxing uso ot tnem 11 gam. mere are, However, timny y>coplo seem tacitly to assume, the saino thing as logiau 
ways and ways of doing the best of things, and it may be justification, To account for a thing is not to defend it ; 
roundly asserted that tho Wax* Office takes the worst in its and, whatever the cause may be, there is a smkHfta defect in 
dealings with tho Marines. It is ho small abuse that tho ’ tho law. Mr. Laboucherp/h Bill, which hug been intro- 
mon of the force should be suddenly culled away from active 1 duced, and wljjcli is backed by Mr. Coleuitob Kennard 
service on board ship. To land Murines for a definite opera- | and Mr. O’Siusa, goes a long way, if not the whole way, to 
tion is ouo thing. To send them away for weeks is altogether J supply what is required. It provides that 4t the word 
another, for it entails leaving a whole squadron insuih- j “ uniinai 0 in tho existing Acts shall * e mean and include* 


ciently manned. If we asked why the whole battalion 
formed to servo under General Graham was not sent from j 
home, the answer would douht-lcss be that they could not 1 
be spared. Tho force has been so seriously reduced of late j 
years that it is just adequate to the ordinary calls of the 
service and no more. But this is only one detail of tho 
whole policy of the War Office towards tho corps. The 
Marines lmvo only been allowed to exist, as it were, on ’ 
sufferance for years. Its officers have boon deliberately 
treated os if tho authorities wished to discourage any 0110 
from entering the force. They have very hol’d and very 
various work to do both on son and land, but all tho prizes and 
honours of the military profession arc deniod them. At this 
moment tho Ministry is giving an extraordinary proof of 
its partiality. A body of Marines is being collected in hot 
haste to make up General Graham's force, and a colonel of 
that arm is being sent out to command them. Colonel 
T(json led tho battalion of Maxines which distinguished 
itself so highly in the last Egyptian campaign ; bub it 
appears that he is not thought worthy of acting as a 
general officer, and Colonel Rkdvers Buller is sent from 
England to act as second in command to General Graham. 
It is not easy to see why a second in command, whom the 
Duke of Wellington thought a superfluity at all times, 
id wanted in a force of some four thousand men ; but, if an 


“ every animal, whether of domestic or wild nature, ex- 
“ Libited for purposes of gain/' Whether this system of 
piecemeal legislation is theoretically sound or practically 
convenient nmy perhaps bo doubted. But it is, if ever, 
justifi-abll in circumstances liko those, whore an immediate 
euro is wanted for a definite complaint. Mr. LaboI-j .HERE'S 
Bill, which wo rather hope than expect may be passed 
without unnecessary delay, would certainly bo beneficial, 
if not, as it stands, completely adequate. The words M ex- 
“ Libited . for purposes of gain ” would exclude acts of wanton 
cruelty perpetrated on what may ho called, in tho technical 
sense, “ pot" bears, or monkeys, or other creatures of a wild 
nature ; and in this connexion a suggestion in tho Globe of 
Thursday last seems very well worth attention. 

It will perhaps be easier to pass than to enforce j\£r, 
Ladoucheue’s Bill. The amount of barbarity practised on 
wild creatures in travelling shows, or stationary menageries, 
or circuses, and on boasts who are required to “ perform/' 
is, no doubt, much exaggerated. The best trainers are the 
least severe in their methods, portly, no doubt, from self- 
interest, but partly ulsfl because, as a rule, only stupid 
people aro cruel. Lions who have been tormented we not 
insensible to the pleasures of revenge. u They' bear malico 
“ just like Christians/' as the groom said of horses, and the 
consequences are unpleasant to the tormentor. Gentler 


dBoer tad »o be monrt to port, it might, it wo, jt seem, ! ki= 

tave been found in the commander of that part of the little ^ Uence th h whil £ Rakey ^VJod in breaking 
amy whteh we we learning to rely on mono and m ae I tho ^ oet infcractal & stwls> Bttt miitu \w»t of the law 

Indeed, the commands a Sua m are all being dwtribu ed •. j g re q n j rc j beoauso those plain truths aro not unfte- 

«n what appears rt. tost % onions principle, rhero are ; noglected . The gaiety for tbo Prevention of 

fiyegenaral officers ^Jl^ e ^If^kousand ^hingSrnson cjruelty to Animal# may be invited to turn its atten- 
tK Nearlylialf that fotoois detailed on service, . tion J tJ)0 Zoological Gallons, and to tho conduct of 

bufetjeflye generals are MMni, while two offirers ore som(J visitors * th « t ^ It is a ftat, which cannot bo 

• despatched from E g nd. If the field ofheers in I ^ known, that some people go to the Gardens with 


l' ^ ea “I, IUU1 T? ZZ I ™ 1 "* 1 servlca > ! tion to the Zoological Gaidons, and to tho conduct of 
ft ?. e ffWjS “• ^ * 7 °. i*®^ 8 ^ some visitors to that resort. It is a ftat, which cannot bo 

■ — , 7 in too widely known, that some people go to the Gardens with 

VgyptMc Huwmpetent^why aw ttiey employed 1 If they the of initating ^.in. They poke the 

we, as we must suppose. ^bb officers, why aro they mimU with Xs ^stoned into the end of sticks. They 
passed ovor when a diance of mtong ^tmctlon promts tempt monke / B to beg> ftnd thon ptlt rcd . hot fliaecs into the 

.To ^°, * ,n f‘ 0e f 1 ! r “i 1 poor creatures’ hands. To. comment on these birlumties 

' .j it i« ' tww would weaken the effect wliich must be produced by simply 

fhot mther than B tating them. The keepers no doubt do their best to protect 
hik that 0W0 their l’ re8ent the animals under tbcSr care from annoyance. But novel- 

employing. M 1 r - . . theleas, a# wo have said, sticks with pins in thorn aiul rod- 

w hot fusees are introduced and employed by persons Avhose 
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superabundant energies might more harmlessly and most acumen of the Irish party, from whom it ought to, hare 
appropriately be dissinatod on tho treadmill. At present come, though it did not. It was the effort of a Scotch 


they oft&pot be punished, taking possibility in its legal 
sense. If , these things are done in Regent’s Park, what 
may tftok be done in obscure corners of the country, or. even 
in suburban places of amusement ? It is a curious fact that 
a recent interference of the Legislature on behalf of animals 
has made the law more ridiculous, if not more monstrous, 
than it was before. Tho Vivisection Act, ns is well known, 
prohibits, except under tho *most stringent conditions, 
experiments upon live animals for scientific purposes. 
Not very long ago a prosecution was instituted under 
that Act at Bow Street. Had the defendants chosen 
<0 say that what they did was done, not in the interests 
of research, hut in the way of amusement, they must 
havo been at onco discharged. They were men of science, 
and of course they said nothing of tho kind. Indeed, we 
ought to apologize for supposing such a thing even by 
way of illustration. But the law which makes such an 
hypothesis legitimate is an absurd one. It is high time, 
indeed, that all distinction between animals of a domestic 
nature and animals of a wild nature, which have as a matter 
of fact boon tamed, should be swept away. There are still 
animals which, not being specially protected by statute, may 
lie stolen with impunity from thoir owner, because tho 
common law recognizes no property in them. Mr. 
La no uci ie he's Bill does not of course go beyond tho par- 
ticular sphere of punishing cruelty. More general legisla- 
tion may perhaps stand over till the day when the whole of 
English law is codified. Parliament will do well to pass tliis 
unpretending little Bill without trying either to enlarge or 
to restrict it. There are plenty of honest zealots in the 
House of Commons who are glad to seize every opportunity 
of attacking and protesting against field sports. But they 
should reflect that, if they seek to amend tho Bill in this 
direction, they will go far to ensure its failure, and thus 
miss an object which they iu common with the general 
public desire. 

Mr. Akpelhox has again brought, in Lift Bill for the 
suppression of pigeou-shooling. We wish him every mmj- 
, cess. His measure, after lie laid abandoned some clauses 
which would havo ftfFocted tho sacred rito of stag-hunt- 
ing, passed the House of Commons lust. Session by a largo 
minority. It was, however, thrown out in the llousu of' 
ivords, though, with the exception of Lord Rfj>fs n at/e, 
every distinguished peer who took part in tho division 
voted with the Con touts. This year its operation is restricted 
to shooting birds liberated from traps or from the hand. 
There is no ueo in mincing words about pigeon-shooting. It 
is ft cruel, unmanly, and degrading pastime. The better class 
of sportsmen detest it, and arc prepared to vote for putting 
it down. People who livo in the neighbourhood of 11 urli rig- 
ham and tho Gun Clubs know that il is a nuisance to respect 
able people as well as a bruharous pursuit. Tho wounded 
birds who flutter away to perish miserably in gardens or on 
housetops are at once a proof of the hitter and an illus- 
tration of the former. Such is pigeon-shooting at its best. 
At its worst it will hardly boar describing. The methods 
by which the pigeons are prevented from sitting, and made 
to fly in one direction rather than another, are too shocking 
to mention unnecessarily. These, abuses are no dbuht 
punishable under the existing law^ for pigeons are domestic 
animals. But there is no compensating advantage in 
the so-called sport at which Mr. Asukrhon’s Bill is 
aimed which excuses its recognition in spite of incidental 
outrages. The whole thing is abominable. 1 1 docs not brace 
tho nerves by involving tho smallest risk. It does not pro- 
mote health, liko sports which include riding nr walking 
in the open air. These are not, of course, in them- 
selves reasons why the Legislature should interfere with it. 
If people prefer unhealthy am nsemrnts, that is their own 
affair. We are no believers in the revived doctrine which 
many Radicals tacitly or openly profits, that the majority 
ought to prevent the minority from doing anything which 
the majority considers to be wrong. Pigeon-shooting ought 
to be prohibited, not because it gives pleasure to the 
marksmen, but because it gives pain to tho pigeons. But, 
when it is urged that this pain is an evil which ought to be 
tolerated on account of the social benefits which accrue 
from it, then the points which we have urged may legiti- 
mately be pressed in rejoinder. “ If” said an opponent of 
the Bill last year, referring to Mr. Anderson, “ if the 
*' honourable member were a blue-rock, would he rather 
11 run the risk of being shot in a fair way or not come into 
u existence ait all I” We leave this conundrum to the 


imagination, and is a fair iample of the arguments in favour 
of pigeon-shooting. 


FRANCE, ITALY, AND TftE VATICAN, 

1 HIE Pons has a fresh grievance. The Italian G&vfirn- 
- ment, which for many years has freely appropriated or 
sold property once belonging to the Church, has now 
attacked the Propaganda. This institution, founded by 
Gregory XV. more" than two centuries and a half ago, is, 
as is well known, the centre of the missionary enterprises 
1 of tho Roman Church. The broad block of buildings 
which is its scat, and which stands at the southern end of the 
Piazza di Spagna, is familiar to every visitor to Rome; Tho 
annual income of the college, which flows in from every 
part of tho world, is said to amount on the average to some 
five or six million francs a year. But besides theso annual 
contributions, tho extent of which naturally varies with the 
zeal and the means of the faithful, tho Propaganda is pos- 
sessed of a large amount of real property ; aud this property, 
said to bo nearly a million and a half sterling in value, 
has been to a large extent bought with money furnished 
from abroad. The faithful Catholic has always maintained 
that the Papacy is an international Power, and that 
tho past action of tho Italian Government iu treat- 
ing tho Pope ns no more than any other Italian Prince 
is dc jure null and void. Tho present action of the 
Government docs not, therefore, raise any now ques- 
tion of principle. It simply illustrates afresh the prin- 
ciple, which Italian statesmen have long maintained, 
that Rome and the Roman State aro os much Italian 
ground as Naples or Milan. Acting on a decision of the 
law courts, the Government is now proceeding to seize the 
landed property of tho Propaganda, and to give the 
College Consols in exchange. But tho conditions of the 
transfer are .su ch that, what with one now tax or another 
imposed upon the propel ly, its value in Consols is much less 
than half of what it was us reul estate. 

Jf is not unnatural that a measure of this kind should 
excite the kom resentment of tho Vatican; and it is not 
unnatural that the most should bo made of the fact that 
tho confiscated property should have largely, anil perhaps 
mainly, been duo to the liberality of non-Italian Catholics. 

It is said that the Vatican has mado representations on the 
subject to tho French and other Governments ; and it is 
also said, with less probability, that tho French Govern- 
ment is inclined to lake steps in favour of tho Propaganda. 

It is hard, however, to see on what grounds the action of 
the Italian Government can bo fairly challenged by an) 
foreign Power. Whatever sums of money individuals scat- 
tered over the Catholic world may havo sent to the Pope 
are subject, in case of dispute, liko sums of money sent to 
any other individual in the kingdom, to the jurisdiction of 
tho local courts of law. Apart from this general fact, there is 
a special reason why foreign contributors to the support of 
the Church in Italy have no claim whatever to bo insured 
against risk. Tho secularisation of monasteries and the 
sale of ecclesiastical goods linve proved over and over again 
by how uncertain a tenure the Church held its corporate 
property ; and no living donor of ordinary intelligence can 
have been unaware that his gift might shore the fato of 
many othors. By far the largest part of tho ecclesiastical 
property already confiscated by the Italian Government (to 
say nothing of prior confiscations under the old rvginie) Los 
been derived, directly or indirectly, from foreign sources. 

It is absurd to suppose that Italians aro likely to show 
any special tenderness towards those foreigners who 
support by their gifts what for centuries was the chief, 
and wliat is now the only, enemy of Italian unity. It is 
tho more ubsurd when wo remember that for years the 
Italian Government has offered to the Pope an annual 
income, which has been steadily declined, of more than 
three hundred thousand pounds. A Government which 
guarantees to tho Pope a sum like tliis, which does not v 
hinder him from receiving whatever further gifts his ,j h 
widespread body df adherents may wish to send him, which 
loaves him in possession of the noblest palace in the world, v T 
and which secures to him th$ free exercise' of his spiritual 
functions, cannot reasonably be charged with abusing its 
power. It is enough to compare the position of the 
Clericals under a Liberal Government now with that of the 
Liberals under a Clerical Government twenty years ago. If 

' W ~ 
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one*tehtU of what is now freely said and printed against 
tha Government the Clerical party, from the Popfc 
downwards, had been then said or printed by any Liberal, 
ho would have had summarily to choose between prison 
and exile. At present, whatever tho Pote may say, the 
Italian Government tokos no notice of his utterances, and 
NCP^jmes to offer him its money and to confer on him its 
proportion. 

The present relations between the Papacy and the 
Government of France are curious. ¥W several years after 
the dose of the Franco-German War the Vatican hod 
cherished the hope that the temporal power, the fill of which 
was hastened by the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome in the summer of 1870, might be restored in con- 
sequence of a monarchical restoration in France. Even 
when the events of the autumn of 1873 showed that such 
a restoration was impossible, the French ( Government still 
maintained an attitude friendly to the Vatican and sus- 
picious, if not hostile, to the Government- of Italy. For a 
considerable time a French ship of war was kept at Oivita 
Vecchia, as an advertisement that, if the Pope desired to 
leave Rome, he could find a welcome and a shelter under 
the flag of France. Thero is not tho least doubt that the 
restoration of the Bourbons in the autumn of the year 
1S73 would have had, as one of its consequences, a reli- 
gious war between France and Italy. Nor was it till 
the resignation of Marshal MacMaijon that the GMerical 
party ceased to hope that the question of the temporal pow er 
might serve to embroil the two countries. 1 1 must be remem- 
bered that tho interest taken by Frenchmen in this question 
was by no means confined to zealous Catholics. Multitudes 
in Franco who never went in-sidc a church from one year’s 
end to another felt their national vanity fluttered by, the 
thought that the Popo had long lived in his own capital under 
the protection of French bayonets. It is notorious that tho 
expedition to Romo in tho year 1849 was due only in part 
to the desire to win oyer the Clerical vote. Franco de- \ 
stroyed the sister Republic mainly because, if she had not 
done so, Austria would have taken her phu t*. The northern 
part of the Papal States was already occupied by Austrian 
troops when tho French forces moved on Rome ; and in the 
course of a few weeks, bad France remained inactive, the 
influence which she coveted in the Catholic world as pro- 
tector of tho Church would have passed into other hands. 
Even now the feelings which prompt**! the Roman expedi 
tion are by no means extinct in France, though tho oppor- 
tunity of satisfying them has long gone by. It is said that 
tho Nuncio in Paris has requested the. Government of 
France to remonstrate with that of Italy on the recent con- 
fiscation of the property of tho Propaganda, a part of which 
has been the gift of Frenchmen, it is improbable that 
M. Fkhjiy’s Ministry will do anything of the kind ; and it 
is certain that, if such a remonstrance were made, the 
French Government would be politely told to mind its own 
business. 


THE NEW BISHOPS. 

T HE announcement last Wednesday of the appointments 
to the See of Chester and the new diocese of South- 
well will probably be received with very general satisfac- 
tion. One at all events is conspicuously suitable, and thero 
is nothing to be said against the other. It is only fair to 
admit that Mr. Gladstone, whatever may be the strength 
of his party bias in other mattery has usually shown a 
creditable disregard for such considerations in his eccle- 
siastical patronage. Both the new bishops designate are, 
we believe, Conservatives. Both may, roughly speaking, 
be called moderate High Churchmen, fmt with a difference. 
Dr. Stubbs, if any one, has a right to claim membership in 
tiie Historical High Church Party,” for bis Churchman- 
ship is moulded on a large and accurate knowledge of 
Bnglisb ecclesiastical history and law in which ho has few 
or no living rivals. The long list of works he has com- 
posed or edited need not be reprinted here; is it not 
written in Crook ford ? To the general public ho is of coiirse 
beatknown by his Constitutional History of England, and 
latXfcriy by what is acknowledged on all hands, even by those 
who least approve the practical suggestions of the Commis- 
sioners, to m his 'masterly handling of the historical portion of 
the Report on Church .Courts, But his Begistnim Sacrum 
AngUpamm, bis editions of MoshbimV Church Higtary, 
WiLHWtB Concilia, and many other kindred works con- f 
statute a most valuable contribution to a subject which is j 

.f - : • ■ ' ‘ . . 


| in these days acquiring or rather regaining a high interest 
| and importance. It might indeed fh»m oij c point of view be 
regretted, as in tho norm* wliat similar case of the election of 
Dr. Lioimwr— hi* predecessor in bis canenvy at ftt. Paul's . 
— to the See of Durham, that he ehbuld be raised to a pori- 
tion where 1m must necessarily h^ve much less time for the 
prosecution of studies for which he has shown so remark- 
able an aptitude. And it iXceftaiiily to be regie t ted that 
J>i\ Ligiitkoot's elevation, though he makes an excellent 
bishop, should not even haVe left kiln time to republish in 
a permanent form the admirable series of papers lie 
wrote shortly before in the Contemporary Xetriew in reply 
to Supernatural llrUgwn. But Dr. Stubbs is as far 
as Bishop Light foot from being a mere hookworm, 
and it may bo hoped that : in the See of Chester, now 
reduced by the separation of Liverpool to more reason- 
able dimensions, ho may find scope for his practical 
energies without the necessity of abandoning all literary 
work. The Bishop of Lincoln has shown, though in a 
; somewhat different department of literature, that tho two 

I may quite possibly be combined. Dr. 8 tubbs is a man who 
made his mark early, and under serious difficulties, and ha# 
always more than held his own in the position he bad once 
acquired. He had hardly taken his degree, graduating in 
double honours, whou ho was elected to an open fellowship 
at Trinity, and he not long afterwards took a Trinity living. 
Since that time his advance both in reputation and pre- 
ferment justly earned has been steady and continuous. He 

; will vacate by his elevation to the See of Chester two 
important posts, a canonry of St. Paul’s and the Regius 
Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, which it falla 
to the Government to fill up. And recent experience lias 
taught us to look for a high standard of excellence in both. 
It will soon indeed come to be thought that Canons of 
St. Paul’s hold a high place among the cpiscopabili , if such 

II coinage may be. allowed, members of tho Chapter. 

Of Dr. Ridding much less is known to tho general 
public, but what is known is mainly in his favour. It 
cannot bo said that lie came quite satisfactorily out of tho 
! “ twilling ” affair at Winchester some years ago, and ho 
certainly did not meet the crisis with tho outspoken fear- 
, lessncftS and decision exhibited by the present Dean of 
; Llandaff, when a similar attack was made on an earlier 
occasion on the monitorial system at Harrow, then tinder 
his wise and efficient rule. But Dr. IiHWIkg’h administra- 
tion of the oldest of our public schools has on the whole 
been a successful one. We are entirely unable indeed to 
agree with the Tim** that “ men who have succeeded as 
“ schoolmasters have rarely failed as bishops”; and 4< the 
“ fact that two successive Archbishops of Canterbury 
<fi have been men whose qualities were proved in tho ad- 
“ ministration of great public schools” would in any case 
be an inadequate, and is for reasons to be stated presently 
i an irrelevant, allegation in evidence of it, for wo presume 
the reference is to Archbishop Lonqley and Archbishop 
j Tait, as it would bo obviously premature to ib emulate a 
i verdict on a primacy only just begun. The oases have not 
j been rare but frequent in the past — though it would be 
■ invidiou^to name examples here — of schoolmaster prelates 
| whose pastoral staff has lx>rne too visible a resemblance to 
j a ferule not to suggest tho ificongruoua idea of ft mitrod 
! Busby or Kkate ; nor arc the Equalities proved” in a suc- 
cessful headmastership by any means identical or coextensive 
| with those required for a successful episcopate. An accu- 
j " rate knowledge of the middle voice/ for instance, as 
Sydney Smith long ago pointed out, is not ordy not the ono 
thing needful — it is not that in either case — but is hardly 
needful at all in a bishop, though a far from undesirable 
accomplishment. And thore ar© some qualities useful or 
necessary in the one office which arc, as far as they go, nn 
actual disqualification for Ac other. To take tho example 
suggested by the Times , the miiis sapient in which marked 
Dr. Longusy's primacy, and which mtie him through life 
beloved by all who know him, was mr too mild for the 
successful control of those unruly members who have 
always to be reckoned with in & large public school, 
and who more than once got the upper hand during 
his brief and somewhat turbulent reign at Harrow. Tho 
M qualities ” which wore found acceptable at Lambeth 
were precisely those which had not been proved — except 
in the sense of being proved inefficacious — in his magis- 
terial career. And it would not be difficult, though it 
would obviously not be proper here, to name more than 
one meritorious headmaster or ex-headmaster of our own 
day whom no judicious adviser would recommend to Her 
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Majesty .for the bench, ‘in the other hand, one very 
minetxt &nd excellent member of tho present episcopate 
was not Altogether sucre^ihl, though lu*8 shortcomings have 
l)Oeti often unfairly exaggerated, in bis nrngitdeml capacity. 
But WO do not nt all wean t»» fojRly tlmt a' headmaster may 
not make n very good bishfip, «ir that ho may not have ex- 
hibited qualities’ in tlm nro^ r-phere — tor instance an 
oftgaiueiag rapacity- -which » fiord rcasonnhlo presumption 
of Success iu the" other. Ami wo know no cause why 
the anticipation should not ho verified in Dr. Bidding's 
oase» It may ho n«ld»*d that in the formation of a 
new diocese mm-truclm! and administrative capacity 
is especially nq uired. J>r. Bidding is an excellent 
scholar— ho gained a Jii>t cl.if-s the Cm von Scholarship, and 
the Latin Essay at Oxford —but wo are not aware that he 
popft'gspH anything of that hittoricnl and ecclesiastical lore 
on which Dr. Sti.hiw lias laid so strong a grasp. Tin's, how- 
over, will not lx* specially needed for the consolidation of 
the new diocese of Southwell. It is not the special forte of 
the present Primate, also nil t ::*hcruliun.stor, who nuceerued 
Admirably in a similar work at Truro. Old Wykehamists 
will probably ft el loss anxiety as to the fitness of their chief 
for i he sphere of laljour he is about to enter upon than as to 
the appointment, now lodged lor the first time in the hands 
of a reconstructed governing body, of his successor in the 
most ancient of the scholastic thrones in England. And 
even those who are not Wykehamists may bo permitted to 
shave the hope that a post so dignified at once and ho im- 
portant will not he less worthily occupied than under tho 
former regime. It wins something for th« discretion of the 
superseded Warden and Fellows that their choice of a head- 
master should twice running have received what may bo 
called an independent ratification by his promotion to the 
bench, and tlmt in a day when tlm old sneer can no longer 
be repeated, that, to have edited a tirade play or been tutor 
to a nobleman was sufficient qualification for a mii.ro. 

3)j\ Bidding will pass from beneath (he shadow of one of 
Uie largest and giuruh>fc to one of the smallest of English 
cathedrals; Dr. Studiw from tlm newest., ns an edifice, to 
one of tho most * cncr.iblc, though it lms only enjoyed its 
dignity ns a cathedral for i,hrt*e centuries, having been 
before tho Information a Benedict irw Abbey. The Col- 
login to Church of Southwell, now for tho first time to 
become tho cathnlra of a bishop, was plundered, liko ho 
many others, by t hat zealous Church reformer, Henry VII L, 
but Maust restored a part of the stolen property, which it 
fitill retains. Wlmt means this may provide for the endow- 
ment of n Chapter wo are unable to say, but it may bo 
hoped that tho new Bishop will see his way to securing 
somehow so desirable, if nut essential, an adjunct to his epis- 
copal throne. In Mr: days, still well within living memory, when 
it was customary to .‘ay tL*» t “ tho Church of England, was 
u dying of dignity/’ three who iota i led llio familiar sarcasm 
with a arnilo or a sigh were thinking especially of bishops and 
cathedral bodies. But i t has long since become impossible for 
a bishop, and u ill ere long ceaso to bo possible for a deau, “ to 
u nist out/* according to tho elegant phrase attributed to 
Bishop Byle. And when two or three Chapters have 
emulated .tho high standard presented to view at fro. Paul's, 
there will be ns little thought! of reviving llio lauscz faire 
ideal of capitular life ms of reproducing tho episcopal ideal 
of the age Indore Bishop WiUiLRKOJicE, when a bishop was 
supposed to see nothing except through tho “ eyes '' of his 
archdeacons, and no more precise definition could be framed 
of the duties, ocular or other, of archdeacons than that it 
was their hnsincN. 4 - “to disehnrgo archidiaeomil functions/* 
Tho most perfect sovereign cannot rule aright without tho 
aid, of competent counsellors and representatives, and an 
increased and reawaken (id episcopate connotes, ro to spoak, 
a cOTreispojiding revival of cathedral life, tho cathedral being 
no termed simply because it is tho church where the 
bishop's chair is fixed. Not much has yet been achieved 
in this wav at. Liverpool, but something is already being 
done at Truro, and we may hope that something will 
ore long be. done both at Southwell and St» Albans, 
Meanwhile there is a certain fitness in tho first occu- 

E nt of tho Steo carved out of tho previous diocoso of 
ncoln being, like Bishop Wordsworth, a AVylcehamisfc. 
And there is ft still more obvious fitness in the honoured, if 
somewhat archaic, representative of tho solid theological 
learning of tho Oxford of a past generation handing over 
the burden which increasing years had rendered too heavy 
for hijm to a successor, with whose theology he would have 
mfteh in common, and whose learning is in some respects 
. deeper, and for present needs more directly available! than 


his own. Tho name of Di\ Stubbr is one with which one 
readers have long been familiar, and which thoy have 
always been accustomed to see mentioned in these columns 
with tho respect duo to his unique literary nor vices in afield 
he has made peculiarly his own. Henceforth they will look 
to him also for services, if not of a higher, of a more 
directly practical kind, and we shall hardly incur ihe 
of indiscivet prediction, if we venture to aHsuro them wat 
tho expectation is not likely to be disappointed. 


THE CARNIVAL IN ITALY. 


rnilF first sight of an Italian Carnival is generally dio&p* 
pointing to all bin the \erv young. In many of the larger 
towns nil that tho m linger of the celebrated festival avo a 

fow group* of shabby imuskcre, whose purpose is evidently profit 
rather tbnn pleasure, and who endeavour to extract, soldi from the 
pockets of the simple foreigner by the repetition of obsolete jokes 
and mechanical antics. h) Home and Naples, it is true, the pro* 
copious are occariunnlly men more splendid than they used to be. 
Both cities depend to a hire e extent on their English, American, 
and Russian visitor-!. An unusual influx of these is wlmt a re- 
markable vintage or olive loir vest is to n country district ; thoir 
rtirilv u dearth, their uWuco famine. As with the grape and 
olive, too, their quality is of greater importance than their 
quautily, and the iunkrepiTb declare that the former has deterior- 
ated of lato. This is thioily dim to tho increased easo of travel- 
ling. Formerly n journey to Italy was tbo great event in tho lives 
of rnnny meu. It was iho conclusion of a young noble’s educa- 
tion, the cherished purpose for which poor scholars hoarded their 
scanty savings. And Borne was tbo place in which both word 
anxious to appear at their best. Did not tho good, frugal wifu of 
Herder insist that her husband ought to procure a violet silk 
coat — at Dalbergs expends of course— iu order that he might 
represent the Protestant Church of Weimar with fitting dignity 
in the city of the Bop* 3 ? It may well he believed that whole 
batches »»V liar's tourists «lo not leave so much money behind 
thorn as ono of the old “ Milordi" who used to take princely 
apartments for I lie winter and ‘ surround themselves with large 
retinues. But, beside a this, the Itomans had a special cause of 
complaint. After tho f ill of the temporal power of the Popes, 
the fplondoitr of the great religious functions of tbo Holy Week 
was overclouded. Believers who hud no special business at tho 
pApal Court shrank from visiting tho scene of what they con- 
sidered a great desecration ; while one of its chief attractions for 
the mere sightseer was removed. Under these circumstances, 
great efforts were made to increase the glory of tho Carnival ; 
large sums of money were subscribed, and to take a conspicuous 
part in it was considered a sign of attachment to tho new dynasty. 
Naples, the shrewd mid M>ruew hat envious rival of Home for 
the directions of the moneyed foreigner, soon followed tho ex- 
amples of the capital. Ever hmco tbo system of eliort Italian 
tours began, tbo innkeepers of each city have been able to 
assure their guests that a dreadful fever is ravaging the other. 
Thoy are subtle and persuasive rensonera, and possess a medical 
and geological knowledge which it is rather surprising to find 
in a Haas which U ore. usually numbered among the learned 
professions. But like -th^r great authorities thoy are unfortunately 
apt to disagree. While the Neapolitans have excellent grounds 
for asserting that rn i ntption of Vesuvius may take place at 
any moment and cam:'-: possibly be delayed beyond a certain 
number of weeks, tin* Romans can prove by equally weighty 
arguments that, under the well-known and carefully ascertained 
conditions of tho tine, such an event ia clearly impossible, 
Scientific differences of this kind frequently lead to social emula- 
tion, as we know by the sad fate of Heine’s hero who was 
obliged to fight n duel to establish tho fundamental doctrine of 
all theology. So a-* s.»on as Rome had a successful Carnival, it 
was cloar that Naph^ must have one too; since then her efforts 
ha vo been great, though somewhat spasmodic, and once at least 
the Southern city bore away the palm. The procession that moved 
through her street-* during Victor Emmanuels visit .was probably 
tho most inaguifieont that ever graced such a festival. 

Though the most striking feature of the Homan Carnival, the race 
of tho wild unridden horses from one end of the town, to the other, 
has been abolished in consequence of an accident tlmt happened; a 
few years ago, the traveller who desires nothing but a spectacle 
will therefore find enough to satisfy him in either of the cities we 
have mentioned, if tho weather ba fine and the year favourable. 
Both on the Cora; and the Toledo he may see masks at quaint and 
groups as varied as those that Goethe ttgured’iiud described; the 
'flowers and the sugar-plums fall os thickly fu» ever, and the plaster 
pellets sting ns sharply as heretofore ; and yet to many of ns Some- 
thing seems wanting which the old poets and novelists taught us 
to expect. It is not merely that the glamour of romance I Smm 9 
that no queenly form beckons to the moody stranger; that fio offish 
dwarf thrusts a love-letter into hw^md ; nor is li&at we areOdd 

that we look for something that is not there. Their coetumesfrefL 
more costly than w© bod imagined tliey would bp ,• but where is 
the thoughtless and innocent mirth r where ate tbs Wild outhutets 
of perfectly harmless fuu ? The form of the Ckwral is with nl 
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still, has the spirit flown fox ever P The Mr persons in whom it 
etiReeemsto Bve are the youths and roaideto of England and 
America, who jrifc pod chase each other wildly for an hour or two, 
tod thten go home to write rapturous letter!' to' distant friends 
about too light-heartedness of tho Italians. \Vhy is this ? Many 
explanations have been given ; some say the people are ground 
down with taxes till all the old merriment !a crushed out of them, 
pud others that they were formerly children* but that politics 
I v w aptofl e men of them, and they have cast away childish things. 
Other* again argue that the sight of foreign luxury has robbed 
them of their old capacity to enjoy simple mirth and inexpensive 
fun. You are so wearied and dispirited that you scarcely care; 

. . tf _ . -*i . i *» 


put to be your own washerwoman, fcto sta will never rtrfer to top 
subject unless you do so, nor w{B afo f oftfae many company bori 
to yOu in "the street unless you pnoomfftgP them. Rut to continue 
tho description. The ball-room, is toobsbly largo and high* but it 
is furnished only with chair! hired fto Ihe occasion from nmne 
neighbouring church i the music Igitomwy.hat worse than middling, 
but the fun grows heartier and tips doling wilder from hour lo 
hour. If you wish to take pari in tfte» Ifittpi*, you must ask tho 
dame of your choice to stand up with you/ After oho has hobbled 
a few paces and returned to her seat, gill after girl will ask her 
permission to dance with you, and you tpo are free fo chooee what 
partner you will. At lust tho moment for unmasking comes, and 


you get out of the crowd as quickly as yuu can, and w< ud your * now you may admire not only the stately forma tod graceful 
way to the 44 Wappittg of Rome/’ where you know a little tavern j movements, but the dark, passionate, unfftthoipablp eyes. Take 
in which a sound old wine may he had" There you cast aside { care, however, not to look too deeply into any ringto pair of them •, 
your domino and mask. At tho other end of the high damp j the youths around vou, for all their soft manners and careless 

■ - - _ l ./• -i : i. ,.i i it..*. ‘..i i.;. .aJ. 


vaulted room, or rather cellar, a number of respectable shop- 
keepers are. seated round an oil lamp. They are celebrating their 
Carnival with an extra Jin&vo or two of the right tort. You will ; 
follow their example, only you do not want the light; it is 
pleasant to sit in darkness and moralise on the drenriness of all 
official holidays. You have hardly drunk yuur second gbifw, how- 
ever, jahen a sound of suppressed" tittering is heard at the door, ; 
and an old woman enters in her everyday costume followed by a 
bevy of masked girls. Their dresses have evidently been patched j 
together out of old odds and ends, but they have the true old | cut, and 
Roman grace and hearing, and you can see at a glance that the i the worse 
true spirit of the carnival is alive in ovry pulse. They can | 
hardly restrain their laughter while their venerable leader de- 
mands tho best and oldest wine, nod they turn to drink it 


gaiety, have sharp knives in tbeir pockets, , and thpro are many 
dark comers between here and your lodgings* 


TlUGJCOMfETJTA ROLIT 1 CA. 


so that no ono may recognize them when they lift the dark 
veil which hangs from their half mariii* and hides the lower 
part of their face. When they have finished, tliu old lady 
advances to the table and says to one ot those* who are seated 
there: — 44 Sir, I have the honour to inform you that you have 

been selected to pay for our wine. And, oh! " too adds, in 

a very audible whisper, t¥ if you only knew who drank it, 

you Would consider this the happiest day in all your life/’ A 

shout of laughter arises, and everybody wants to know the secret 
name. After a long apparent hesitation, dining which all the 
girls have escaped, the crone reveals the f 'uri*li*ui name of some- 
body whom the victim is supposed to ftthn-t, or, failing this, sho 
boldly cites one of the greatest and most, beautiful ladles in the 
noble families of Rome. It b characteristic of the I taliuus that this 
joke is never played off upon a stranger or a poor man, unless a 
priest happen to bo seated among the rt*r, when he is selected as 
a matter of course *, but in that case it is understood that the 
whole company pays the very inconsiderable tax. 

But, if you have any of the electricity of the time about you, 
you have not waited to watch this scene, but have put on your 
cloak and mask and quickly followed tht. girls. If you find them 
laughingly crouching in homo byway, do not seem to notice them, 
but keep them careful] v in right. A Iter indulging in a good many 
jest», they will probably pass through a low archway, wud, when 
you attempt to follow them, ii purler will demand your ticket or 
your name. Yon answer, you are a poor brother of iln* Carnival — 
too poor, in fact, to possess either. Iu tb:.t case, he will tell you 
there is dancing in such or such a place, to which you will doubt- 
less bo welcome, but this is a private society. In tho meantime, 
two or three of the young men who manage the affair will pro- 
bably have made their appearance. You single out the most for- 
bidding of them, and, turning to him, you say .“Sir, I have a 
secret to impart ; if you knew it, 1 think you would sympathize . 
with me.** lie steps forward ; and you continue, in a whisper as j 
audible as you can make it: — 4 “Eity me ; I have fallen in love j 
with a lady whose name and address I have no means of finding 
out, but who has just entered this gate. 1 only wish to speak to 
her for a moment. You would not like to be obliged to step over 
my corpse on leaving your ball-— at least 1 think you would not.* 

44 Bat what kind of a lady is it P ,M he will probably ask, suspiciously. 

14 An unmasked lady, who entered with a number of masked 
attendants a few minutes ago and here you must describe the 
duenna as graphically and satirically as you can, always adding 
when you have dwelt on her game eye, her hunchback, or her wry 
leg, that there is an indescribable charm in this which has capti- 
vated your heart. Some such jest is almost sure to secure your 
admission to any popular Carnival dance that is worth the visiting, 
at least in Rome# But you moat keep up your part for the even- 
ing, and be prodigal and extravagant in your admiration of your 
partner, who will in all probability play the prude, the coy, the 
tended and too offended maiden, by turns* with no inconsiderable 
skill, ..When you. enter all the male part of toe company will 
crowd round you with their glasses, and you must toko a rip from 
each— not to do so would be an offence-then you must order 
wine and offer yonr own full glass to each in turn. That is the 
only expense you need incur; but it may be well to slip out in 
an hour or two end purchase , as many sweetmeats as you can 
carry.. The landlord will lend you a tray* and yeu tod the lady 
oijmk adonmn may carry them round and request the other 
laduma partake of toem in honour of your betrothal# A bottle 
or two^ef wine at toe same time for the male part of the assembly 
would not. be oi& of *f lace; tout* above all things, take care not 
♦oj^uttotatious# 

What render* snob evening* possible is the extraordinaiyiact 


T HE 44 comparatively very limited v throats (bco Mr. Gladstone 
ou Monday night) of the garrison of Sinkat have been duly 
tho House of Lord 8 has been informed . that it u may be 
3 (tec Daily Xcica of Wednesday) for having dared to 
remonstrate with this method of educating Egyptians in the 
blessings of constitutional government. Some ono baa said (to if 
he has not we make bitn a present of tho remark) that there woutd 
be no such roaring joke as politics if the thing were ffbt so serious# 
and that the student of matters political would break hie heart 
over their seriousness if it were not that politics afford such 
endless amusement, At the present moment there appear to be 
three distinct defences of tho person whom they rudely call in Berlin 
41 the author of the Soudan massacres.” The first is that it Was 
impossible to relieve Sinkat ; it being perfectly well known to every 
expert that even after the 4th of January, when Lord Granville 
assumed absolute commaud over Egyptian policy iu the Soudan and 
else where, the garrison of Aden and Sir William Hewett between 
them could, without a man from Suez or from Bombay, have re- 
lieved Sinkat three times over. The Becoud is that it " was neces- 
sary that tho comparatively limited extent of jugular. should suffer 
in order that too absolute consistency of cowan lice on tho part of 
the Government should remain intact; 011 which it is UMiecrigary 
to make further comment. Tho third recalls exactly tho argu- 
ment of Caiaphos on a celebrated occasion. It wa.*, it seems, ex- 
pedient that the garrisons of Sinkat and Tokkar should perish in 
order that General. Gordon might relieve Khartoum and tho gftiii* 
Hons of. Darfur, Dahi'-el-Gazul, and tho equatorial . provinces 
emip ffo ii\ Here, also, it is not necessary to add a word. Those 
wlio are of tho opinion of Caiaplias are fully entitled to tho benefit 
of his highly respectable authority. They may even have over- 
looked this important, leading case ; and, u it he so, they aw most 
welcome, to it. V\ e shall not discourse further of them from this 
point of view. 

The garrison of Sinkat, tv. r o days’ march from English territory 
— that is to sav, the eon — have died fighting, and perhaps it is not 
good tu dwell too much ou their fute. They will add a contingent 
to tho goodly army of shadows which, as has been before now 
pointed out, is ready to play a part iu a new version of the last 
act of Richard 111 . Here iu England we are quite helpless. A 
person of the namo of Thomussou, who appears in Dod as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and whose name has sometimes been seen in 
division-lists us an advocate of refusing grants to the Royal homily, 
of establishing atheism as the religion of Parliament, &c., is re- 
ported by the newspapers to have said tlmt he is unable to see 
why we shdhld go and kill one set of people in order lo prevent 
their killing another sot. It vqpuld lu interesting to know 
whether, if Bill Sikes were in his house, Mr. Thomason’s views 
on the duty of the police would bo wholly consistent with 
this remarkable utterance# But we are perhaps letting the 
tragedy, though it M certainly not without an obvious comic 
touch hero, have tlie ground too much to itself. The present, 
purpose is rather to survey the proceedings of the persons and 
the party who are responsible lbr the late massacres from a Jess 
serious poiut of view. 44 There is a superabundance of blood in 
the picture,” as a certain critic remarked, perhaps rather wiseocrely 
than wisely, of Campbell’s 44 Lochiel," and it wants relieving. 
There is no lack of relief. In the first place, there is the Radical 
Attempt, surely a pyramidal farce in itself to play the old game of 
1879. The poor old horses aro trotted or. stumbled out of their 
poor old stables. Once again we hear of t^e blatant clubman, of 
the wicked London press, of the carpet Jingoes who sit at homo 
at ease and call for spirited policies. Surety this Is a. little re- 
actionary on the part of the party of progress. Surely they 
might have hit upon something a little— only a very little- 
newer. Even their own prophet Lord Granville might have 
taught them a salutary .lesson with his plaintive appeal to 
the doctrine of probabilities and his expostulation with those 
who, contrary to that doctrine, declare that too Ministry is 
always wrong, The very clubman, poor creature, who is 
! alternately , and consistently reproached with his bloodthirsty 
i desire to gain K stops ” in Egypt, tod his cowardly detenu* 


oftbelower-olftss Itriiana^The old woman with whom ypu fiavy i nation , to stay st home tod send somebody else, cannot, accord- 
cairiad oti your mock flirtation may perhaps unexpectedly turn ] tog to Lord Granville, be always wrong. Even the ignorant 
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metropolis despite its notorious inferiority in intellec t uni and 
morel qualities to Kennaquhair and LlanpumpHaint, must, on the 
•ame authority, sometimes be right. And then, too, tlio facts 
happen to be dreadfully unmanageable. It i* not tin* metropolis 
.slope 1>y any means that entertains a mild objection to the 
butchering of the allies and virtual wards of England within a few 
catm6n*fibotjj of Admiral Hewutt'a. long-range guns. The imma- 
culate provinces, despite the fact that their newspapers are, as a 
ruk, much rnor** under the immediate command of parly in- 
fluences than tliO'ft of the capita"!, have boon by no means behind- 
hand with expressions of disgust at the sanguinary silliness of 
the Ministry. The calls for a firmer policy in Egypt come froiu 
the very quarters which four years ago furnished the forces where- 
with to fight the wicked clubman ana the luxurious Londoner, Our 
good friends of the mrty of wuttiing and slaughter should have 
Btuclc to u great is Diana of the Ephesians.” There is apparently 
some conjuring still to be douo with that. The province* might 
be conciliated by the suggestion that if Mr. Gladstone exactly 
reverses his policy ho will still bn the best man obtainable. But 
it is a bad way to conciliate them by calling names at those who 
express the very opinions which they express theinsehe*. 

But the attitude of the few partisans who lmvo not feared to 
throw everything hut party allegiance to the winds, and to defend 
the most cowardly blundoring that any English statesmen have 
ever been guilty of, is less amusing than the behaviour of some of 
their leudois. The House of ( ’ominous at question time on Monday 
and Tueiday was for a cynic pure and simple t he ii nest, happiest 
hunting-ground possible. The echo of J-ord Jltmington s cele- 
brated announcement last week in two breaths that General Gordon 
is not in ihe„Hervico of the Khndivo, and that General Gordon 
is Governor-General, by the Khedives appointment, of the Soudan, 
dies away in tbo distance, and t ho fuller symphonies in prevarica- 
tion and subterfuge which Mr. Gladstone and Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurico executed on these two days fill the enraptured ear. 
Now it. was Lord Edmond requiring notice of a question about 
already-printed telegrams and disclaiming cognizance of notorious 
communications, Now it was Mr. Gladstone remarking that the 
distance from the English army in Egypt to Sinkat is “a matter 
for debate and discussion.” Then the Prime Minister continued 
with the comparatively vory limited extent of tbo garrisons of 
Sinkat and Tulrkar — certainly the extent of tho garrison of Sinkat 
is now very limited indeed. By the grace of Mi. Gladstone, it 
•is limited to four sick men. These things led up by a gradual 
crescendo to the magnificent Buusbyism in which Mr. Gladstone 
announced that “the instructions and tho actions of ller 
Majesty’s Government would be conformably to their views 
and intent ions.” * After this, even the coda that “ no part of ! 
the case [especially the throats of tho garrison of Sinkat] will j 
be found to have been neglected ” might have seemed merely a ! 
dying fall, liut Mr. Gladstone had not done. He said in reply 
to Mr. Forster (who apparently cannot forget out of office that ; 
he was a humanitarian in it, while Mr. Gladstone is a remarkable . 
example of a successful forgetfulness in the opposite conditions) j 
that 41 a comment [ho was not asked for a comment, but mi ! 
answer] might probably lead to expectation beyond whnt he ! 
contemplated.” Next day Lord Edmond Fitzmaunce outdid even j 
his chief iu the execution of a difficult movement. Ho prom Led j 
to make ail inquiry u immediately/’ and theu lm defined imme- ( 
d lately as u in whatever way I consider best,” One ought perhaps 1 
to bo rather grateful to Lord Edmond for this hist striking word. 
The delinitiou of “immediate” by “in whatever way 1 consider 
beat” is characteristic of Mr. Gladstone, and his young friend 
showed his fitness for a position in the Government by using it. 
Only it would be a great mistake to limit the phrase to this 
particular \m. The right time to do a thing is the time that 
Mr, Gladstone and tlioao nbout him consider beat, and tho time 
that they have considered best must have been the right lime. 
They considered it the best way to let tho garrison of Sinkat be 
massacred, and there is no more to be said on that point. They 
consider it (not without considerable pressure from without) tho 
best way not to let the garrison of Toickar be massacred, and that 
will be right too. They could not insist in tho case of 1 licks 
Pasha’s expedition, because that would bo to assume responsibility; 
but they uid insist in tho case of Baker Pasha’s expedition, and 
yet that did not impose any responsibility upon thorn. Their 
actions and instructions will be conformable to their views and 
intention* ; and, as their views and intentions art! ex hypothesi in- 
fallible and impeccable, their actions and instructions must be 
ditto, ditto. This kind of verbal wriggling is called by their 
henchmen u high argument " ( #< bif$i old argument ” would be ci 
slight addition and a considerable improvement). The garrison of 
$inkat was such a little one ! Tbo improvements introduced by 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd in the Egyptian administration were so 
remarkable ! It would be such a pity to spoil the symmetry of 
General Gordon’s plan by drawing swords and charging muskets ! 
High arguments indeed! 

The political Democritus hasquito the best of it on this occasion, 
and it is with very great regret that we acknowledge our own 
inability entirely to rise or sink to tho level of his situation. It 
it very ‘weak, no doubt, very childish, very un-nineteenth-century. 
We ought to do nothing but avail ourselves of the abundant 
pasture for the humourist which is presented by the spectacle of 
the .honour of a groat nation and the duties of common humanity 
dragged in tho dirt to the accompaniment of Lord Edmond 
Fitomaurioe’s definitions of M immediately,” of Mr. Gladstone’s 
emulations of Oaptain Cuttle’s great oracle, and of the admiring 


applause of Radical newspapers. But in order to do nothing but 
this a man must forget that he is an Englishman i and then 
Englishmen who forget that they are Englishmen no not per* 
ceive the joke. So here is the uternal incompatibility. Si M. 
Schnadhorst samit — what a figure bis chiefs are cutting ; ri now 
pouviems — laugh at the figure which they moke Englishmen cut l 
But Mr. Schnadhorst will still be Mr. Sclmadborat and keep his 
SchmidborstiOu mind ; and we for our part do not greatjxei^ 
him. The tragedy somewhat spoils the enjoyment of theifiSjEedy, 
but it is a*tragi-comedy still. 


TIIE NEW MARTI S T-EN FI E LD RIFLE. 

WHERE snoms to bo sonic difference of opinion as to the merite 
- 1 - of tbo new 40-inch bore ride lately reissued from the Royal 
Small Arms Factory, Enfield, for trial and report. The arm as it 
now stands differs iu souio minor details from that issued experi- 
mentally in 1882, but 1 ho diflerencos are of the nature of improve- 
ment » which occur during the making of any new machine, and 
need not be noticed here. It is of more importance to consider in 
what respect, if in any, tho new rifle is likely to prove a better 
infantry arm than the present service Martini-Henry rifle. Tho 
breech-loading action— -namely, that invented by Martini on the 
falling block svbtoni— is tho same in both rides. It will be con- 
venient in this notice to spank of the present service rifle its the 
Martini-Henry, and of the new experimental ride os the Martini- 
Knife d. 

Thu improvements claimed for the Martini-Enfield consist 
mainly of a new pattern toic-cnd, of several additional appliances 
which could, if derived, bu fitted to any ride, and of a very con- 
siderable. reduction in the diameter of the boro and in the weight 
of the bullet. 

Tin; lore-end, it .should be explained, is that part of the stock 
which is in front of tho breech, in the Martini-Ilezlry rifle a 
groove runs along the upper part of tho foro-end, and forms a bed 
tor the barrel. J fold together by steel bauds, the barrel and fore- 
end form tho shaft of n pike sufficiently light and strong, whoso 
point 13 the fixed bayonet. It is stated at Enfield that, water finds 
its way to, and lodges in, the barrel-groove of tho lore-end ; that 
in this way many barrel a get injured through rust, and in time 
become unserviceable. In order to obviate thfe liability to damage, 
the barrel of the Martin i-Eu field is made to rest upon the fore-entl 
instead of lying in it— that is, the exterior of the barrel is exposed 
to view both above and below — so that there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in keeping every part of it perfectly clean and free from 
rust. Time and a certain amount of wear and tear will bo required 
to show whether the change is a good one. The necessity for any 
change in this respect would have been more clear bad it been 
Mu tod by the authorities at Enfield what proportion of barrels 
become unserviceable through the setting up of rust between tho 
barrel and the present fore-end. 

The Martini- Enfield is fitted with an improved pattern back- 
sight. The leaf, instead of being graduated for every hundred 
yard* only (ms in the Martini-Henry), is marked for every half and 
quarter hundred between 500 and 1,500 yards. There is also a 
sliding wiud-gaugo — the device of the Armourer Sergeant at 
livtke — attached to the back-sight. These additions will doubt- 
less be of great use in enabling the soldier to correct his elevation 
and allowance for wind. As at distances over i,joo yards a man 
cannot (if the butt is in his shoulder) raise his eye sufficiently 
above the breed 1 to get the ruquired elevation, the Martim- 
Kn field is provided with a long-range eight, consisting of a fixed 
back-sight (on tho left side of the rifle) and a long-range front-sight 
graduated from 1,020 to 2,000 yards. When in use, the long- 
range front-sight hmigH down from the left ride of the upper band. 
Thus elevation is obtained, not by depressing the breech below the 
line of aim, but by raising the muzzle above, and of course 
slightly to one side of, that fine. When not required for imme- 
diate use, the long-range front-sight can, as a sailor would say. be 
stowed along the barrel and fore-end ; when not required at all, it 
can be unshipped uud stowed away in tho pouch. It may be 
noticed that, in aiming at extreme ranges with the long-range 
sight, few men will bo able to rest the cheek or chin on the butt 
of their riflo ; the difficulty of aiming and holding steadily will be 
thereby increased at least twofold. This drawback might bo got 
rid of by placing a pad between the cheek and the butt In the 
Martini action tho \ery act of loading places the rifle, so to speak, 
at “ full cock. 1 ’ 

To the breech action of the Martini-Enfield a safety belt 
has been added. When the bolt is pressed back, the trigger 
does not act, and the action is thus kept, as it were, at 
“ half cock.” I11 order to make the rifle ready for Bring, the bolt 
must be pressed forward. When it is intended to fixe the rifle 
immediately after loading, there is, of course, so oeoasion to use 
the safety bolt. Thus in the Martini-Enfield action then are two 
methods of bringing tho rifle to “ full cock.” Men used to spins 
will most likely colder there is some danger attending tfiKfer- 
mation of a double habit in the matter of cocking a gun. Bun the 
safety bolt, like the new pattern back-sight and the long-tango 
sight, is undergoing trial. It is not improbable that the general 
verdict will be adverse to the safety holt, decidedly in favour of 
the new pattern back-sight and sliding wind-gauge, and pretty 
evenly divided About the long-range sight 

The Martini-Enfield is chiefly remarkable for the reduction in 
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the visa of the bbre and is the weight of the bullet. The bore of 
the Martial-Henry rifle is o^ inch ia diameter, and ia rifted on 
the' Henry eye tom. The bore of the Martini-Enfield i» 0*40 inch 
in diameter, and it rifled with a ratchet rifling-, tho groove* 
being either seven or nine in number, and the twist one turn in 
1 5 inches. The weight of tho Martini-Henry ballot is 480 grains, 
that of the Martini-Enfield 384, the powder charge of 85 grains 
the same for both. The effort of this reduction of about 
bhepifth of the bore-space and of exactly one-fifth in tho weight 
of the bullet ia to raise the starting or "muzzle velocity, as it is 
called, from 1,315 to 1,570 feet per second. 

The importance of the difference of these rates is apparent if 
we extend the comparison to the rifles of other countries. As 
regards muzzle velocity, tho French, Austrian, Russian, and 
Goman rifles are all superior to the Martini -lleury, and all 
inferior to the Martini-Enfield. It is noticeable that the muzzle 
velocity of the French Gras, which is the lowest of (he four 
alluded to, is higher by too feet per second than the muzzle 
velocity of the Martini-Henry ; whereas the muzzle velocity of 
the German Mauser, which is tho highest of tho four, is lower — 
also by 100 feet a second — than the muzzle velocity of the 
Martini-Enfield. Jn all probability, the rainon rf itve of the ex- 
perimental bore is duo to tho growing conviction that the English 
bullet ought to leave tlie muzzle at least as quickly as the bullet 
of any other infantry in Europe. 

In order to take full advantage of superior muzzle velocity, it 
Is absolutely essential that the bullet, when set in motion, should 
have in itself the greatest possible power of maintaining velocity 
throughout its flight. This power depends on the relation— con- 
veniently termed sectional density — which exists between tho 
weight of tho bullet and its diameter. In this respect the 
Martini-IIenry bullet ia superior to those of all the Continental 
rifles, but inferior to the new , 4oinch bullet used with the 
Martini-Enfield. The new bullet has, in fact, a greater driving 
power in proportion to the surface directly opposed to tho resist- 
ance of the air. From tho combination of a vastly superior muzzle 
velocity with a most favourable sectional density, it follows, 
aa a matter of course, that the new bullet — provided it has a 
rotation sufficient to ensure perfect stability — has a greater 
velocity, and consequently a natter trajectory, throughout its 
entiro night than any other known infantry rifle. Stability of tho 
bullet is ensured, and air-boring power f rill further augmented, 
by the increased rotation due to the higher muzzle velocity and 
tne quicker twietr of rifling. The Martini-Henry and Martini- 
Enfield bullots leave the barrel making, respectively 720 and 1,-250 
revolutions per second. 

What does not follow as a matter of course is that, when the 
bore is reduced, the accuracy of shooting should remain unim- 
paired. Hitherto experience has shown that the quicker tho 
twist and the stnallor the bore, the greater the risk of un- 
manageable fouling; and, if Ihc fouling becomes excessive, the 
muzzle velocity will vary and the shooting will be uneven. Hut 
Enfield — if responsible for the cartridge us well as for the rifle— 
has been equal to the occasion. Tho modifications in tho cartridge 
consequent upon the reduction of tho bore appear to be perfectly 
successful. To begin with, a solid-drawn cartridge ciuo is for 
several reasons a great improvement. Tbt* freedom from fouling 1 
— due probably to an improved wad— is most marked. The [ 
amount of recoil is very much the siuns as with the Mnrtini- 
Hewy — that is to say, if the ritlo bo held properly, it is insigui- I 
fleant. Tho accuracy of the Martini-Enfield at 1,000 yards ia \ 
equal to the accuracy of tho Martini-Henry at 500 yards. ‘Beyond j 
1,000 yards no strict comparison appears to have been made". It ‘ 
would be interesting to the country at large, as well as to those j 
more nearly concerned, if the accuracy figure of merit of both 
rifles could bo taken at 1,500 nod 2,000 yards with the same ex- 
actness as it has been taken at 500 and 1,000 yards. Perhaps thiv 
experimental range at Enfield does not admit of this; and in any 
case a horizontal area; say a tide-washed sand, would probably 
afford the most convenient target for determining how closely the 
shots will group at extreme ranges. The Martini-Henry, in spite 
of its comparatively low muzzle Velocity, and in virtue of its good 
sectional density, more than holds its own when compared with 
any Of the foreign rifles for long range and accuracy. It would, 
therefore, be most satisfactory if tho comnari?on between the two 
Martinis were made as complete as possible. The inference to be 
drawn would he direct and valuable. It is probable thpt the new 
. bullet, which is comparatively light and long, would of the two 
be more affected by a side wind. This, as bearing ou the possi- 
bility of any further reduction of bore, seems to be a most im- 
portant point. At all events, the trials to be thoroughly 
fastructlve should be carried on in boisterous as well as in still 
weather. 

When it has been shown what can he done in this climate with 
a limited number of specially-made rounds, it will still remain to 
be seen what results can he obtained with ammunition which, 
tan made in bulk and carried for a time in the men's 
is afterwards expended in continuous firing under an 
sum if under these conditions there is no appreciable 
dkninutloe in the accuracy erf shooting, the Martini-Enfield must 
fai thefumdamehtal Matters of barrel and ammunition, and in the 
adaptation of each to the other, be pronounced a far more power- 
fill rifle than the Martini-Henry. * * 

On the other hand, the Martini-Enfield it heavief than the 


Martini-Henry. Tho weight of; the stock, ami the exterior toreu 
of the barrel are tho same in botbi but the greater thickne** of 
barrel in the case of the smaller bote causes a dilfereuce of six 
ounces in weight between the two. patterns. It is uvgwl at Enfield 
that, sinco the Martini-Enfield ammunition is round for round 
lighter than the present Msrtini^enty ammunition, tho weight of 
tho new rifle and seventy rqundii is not greater than that of the 
Martini -Henry with alike number fif rounds. It must he recol- 
lected, howeveT, that, while a soldier cau hover part with his rifle, 
more or leas of his am munition Van on occasion be carried for him. 
That tho outside of the new barrel is of the same dimensions as 
that of the Martini-Henry is probably due to economical reasons. 
Alterations in tho shape and dimensions of a machine-made 
barrel would entail a corresponding change in the factory plant. 
Perhaps, too, the extra thickness of metal is conducive to good 
.shooting. Hut on this head it may be said that there ought to be 
no room for surmise. It should in fact be positively determined 
by sheer experiment whether the new Martini-Enfield barrel can- 
not without any serious loss of accuracy in shooting be made as 
light, or oven lighter, than the barrel of tho service Martini- 
Henry. 

A contrivance called a u quick-loader 9} has been issued fer 
simultaneous trial with the Martini-Enfiold. It could be u>e<l, if 
desired, with any rifle ; its efficiency does not affect tho intrinsic 
merit of the rifle; stili a short notice of it may not be out of 
place. The object of the “ quick-loader/' as the name implies, is 
to facilitate rapidity of loading. It is a case made of metal : and 
in shape and appearance is somewhat like a small pouch. When 
not required for w*o it can bo slung from the waiatboit. When in 
use it is attached to the right sido of the rifle, dose to tho breech- 
action. It contains six cartridges, which by means of a spring 
are forced up one after tho other iu a very ready manner to tho 
loader’s hand. 

The most that can be said for it is that, after it has been filled 
and fixed to the rifle, a nimble man may fire the six rounds about 
four or live seconds quicker Vlum he could' when loading in thi 
ordinary nmnnor from the pouch. It is possible that somo pattern 
of “quick-loader" inav be introduced into tho service, but no 
contrivance which involves the handling of the cartridge between, 
each round can bo compared for rapidity with a self-loading, or, as . 
it is called, a magazine rifle. 

By n magazine rifle is meant a rifle that contains within itself— 
presumably in the butt — a magazine or reservoir (holding a 
limited number of cartridges), combined with a mechanical action 
whieli, by trigger pressure only -or at all events with the aid of 
one other motion — perforins all the functions of loading; so that, 
the magazine being tilled beforehand, thotirer cviivivpeat his shots 
almost as quickly os he can aim and tire. * In the hands of well- 
trained troops tho odds in favour of a magazine rifle as against the 
ordinary breech-loader would, ceteri* pnnbus , lie very like the odds 
iu favour of an ordinary breech-loader as against the* old muzzle- 
loader. At present there does not appear to be any satisfactory 
pattern of a magazine rifle ; but it is notorious that, so soon as 
some ingenious inventor can design a thorough! v efficient maga- 
zine action, one, at least, of tho great European Vow ere is ready 
to adopt tho system. This means, of course, that every other 
Hmver who can afford to follow the example set, or who cannot 
aflord not to do s«», will sooner or Inter re-urm their infantry iu a 
similar manner. 

Whether after further experiment, including trial of the wear 
and tear sort, it would ho worth while to sobititute the Mnrtini- 
Eutield for the Martini-Henry iw a general infantry arm, is a 
question which probably depends on the condition of tlie service 
rifles now in use, on the number of these not yet issued, and on 
some other considerations. Jit might bo good economy to reserve 
the present stock of Martini-Henry rifles for wnio to the Volun- 
teers in exchange fur the Snider. It inHy bo imperative — no one 
can sav how soon- -for us to adept a rifle of the. magazine type; 
but in any case, if we have to re-urm Urn infantry of the line, 
the arm should surely in every respect be the very bast we can 
make. 

Opinions may vary as to tbo exact r«qnireiu«nts of an infantry 
rifle. With regard to rapidity of fire it can of course be argued, 
as it was on tbo introduction of breech-loaders, that a magazine 
system will lend to much reck lea* ‘expenditure of ammunition ; but 
ammunition is meant to lie expended, of course under proper 
control. Again, with regard to accuracy, in a letter to the Timet 
(27th December last) an authority nolc.s* than General Boxer 
contended in so many word% that because our soldiers have not 
sufficient skill to do lull justice to the rifle they have, it would bo 
unwise to give them one that shoots better. It may be true that 
in any infantry battalion there are not half a dozen men who can 
get the most out of the Martiui-Heflry ; but the bulk of 
our soldiers can use their rifle with more 'or less effect ; and the 
question is not, in fact, whether the skill of our men is up to the 
power of the rifle, hut whether, ou the whole, a better-shooting 
rifle will increase the chances of hitting. On this point all argu- 
ments roust* givo way boforo the practical reason that wc are 
obliged, as before hinted, to keep pace with our neighbours. If 
we are a Httle iu front of them, so much the b*u«*r. 

In the hands of young troops — however welt trained, but unused 
to war — it must be expected that the wprth of a superior weapon 
must now and then bo cancelled in the flurry and excitefflftit of 
the first onset. Hut for English infantry, steadied down to their 
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work, thebwt rifle must— weight ami other thing* being equal— 
always be that which combine, when wanted, the greatest rapidity 
of fire with .the greatest hit ting power at all ranges. At the same 
time, it fa well to bo reminded that the beat riile in the world is of 
little tisse unless it be backed up, not only bv sufficient skill in 
rifle-shooting, but ateo by sound trainin'/ in the proper application 
of rifle-fire, in this biller re -pci# wo a ro perhaps somewhat 
behind Our nearer ncighbuiinf 


Idr-linX 

T O wrifo with any enthu.-jn-ni about a place which Fielding 
described ns“ih»? nasiicst city in the world/’ and where 
Child** Harold found that 

II cl .iic! pnlncf whovv like filthily, 

'I In* ‘iingv «{i > Tiui*n<« ure reared iti dirt, 

might seem, nt In >l fight, to require considerable cuurnse or even 
audacity, Bui it mn.-t bo remembered that *■ the father of the 
English novel ” rum posed his Votf<hjt> to Lisbon some hundred and 
thirty year* ;ero. nnd, which is more important, before ihe «*tvuv- 
reiicw of lln- teivibh' earlliqnake which, dibit roving a great purl of 
Lisbon, shook the hearts of fill Europe. Fielding's <lt»a?U at 
Lisbon on tlm eu» of that catastrophe naved him from the coming 
horror, but it also prevented him f.nm seeing the rapid regent lo- 
tion of the city which followed. As for 4 * the Chime,” ho was in 
that unwholesome state of mind which It ads the u uniformed but 
blttsti debauch cn to fl<!0 from his fellow -creatures and all their works 
to recruit himself by the contact with silent nature. Ilad lm 
visited Lisbon snniuu hat later in his course of travel ho might 
very well have dealt more gently with its defects, or v ten ha\o 
discovered beauty in the city, as’ lie could not help doing in its 
•unround mgs. 

Anyhow, the traveller of the present day who visits Lisbon with 
Byrons description in his thou:' his w ill be agreeably disappointed. 
It is a city with much to recommend it to the tourist, wnu will 
often like it belter alter a fortnight’s sojourn than in the first glow 
of novelty, It is a city of coutiwd-, and therefore pleasing to 
various tastes. Old and new, cvuoli. tl ai.d regular. bill nnd level, 
garden and street, arc in cloie ju.vup«.filk»n, For those who lovo 
uniformity and geometrical plan there U Urn new and handsome 
central quarter on the ground vlu-iu tlw* earthquake played its 
fiercest havoc ^ for tho niiiiquarinn ih'^v is the rambling aud tor- 
tuous Alfamu district iu tlm e*tbl, with the rustle and cathedral, 
and Belem in tho west; while he who would find the country iu 
tho town has only to mount a Hula way, to roam along l be fltieots 
of upper Lisbon, over the seven hills which look down on Tagus 
flowing seaward. There is (bi t in the more squalid piirUi of tho 
city as thoro ia in every capital ; but certainly iu these days, what- 
ever may have boon the case in tlm pcM, it doe a not p.oil tile fair 
town promiscuously or make the tourist eager to ilea from its 
highways and its quays to the open country. The ‘xtreine 
beauty of tho surroundings of Lidmu affords a more than 
sufficient explanation of any neglect of the city itself. Lisbon 
is almost crushed by its proximity to scenery such ns C in Ira 
can chow. Those who can* not for a capital that dons not 
possess celebrated pictures, museums, and art treasures generally, 
must go else where than to Lisbon, fur Lisbon belongs to that 
doss of cities which arc in th«msi Ives pictures, and so situated 
that they can bo soon in panorama ; and it so happens that few of 
such cities have any wealth of art. c< rilectious to show. To this class 
belong, among European capitals, besides Lisbon, Constantinople 
— wita which city Lisbon has often boon compared as regards situ- 
ation— and to Homo extent tho gem of the Baltic, Stockholm. 
"Were the comparison with the former to hold good in other respects 
nowadays, the abusive utterances of Fielding and Byron would not 
scorn obsolete, but might stand uAclmllenged. 

Of the English travellers who visit Lisbon almost nil approach 
it by water, and there is no doubt that thi* is the most impulsive 
introduction to the beauty of tho city and its neighbourhood. Nor 
does it involve any sacrifice, for the time taken iu tin* sea passage 
is practically no more than that occupied by the overland journey 
from England ; and, as a set-ore to the possible miseries of ■* the 
Bay M and -.the worry of the quarantine inspection off Belem in tho 
/Tagus, the railway traveller will have to endure long and dusty 
'drives in the slow trains of tho Temnsula. Most of those, however, 
who do thus come to Lisbon only spond a few horns ibore on their 
.way to South America or some island? of the Atlantic, and have no 
lima to explore the city thoroughly during their Hying viiil. 

Still, a day of ten hours or so in Lisbon is a day well spent, and 
.introduces tho stranger to much that is novel to Ids ejes. Ho 
finds himself in a city ^vhioh Duly misses being on tlie margin 
,of tho vast. Atlantic* by some sc von miles of river, while the 
river itself in front of Lisbon widens t<» six or seven wiles, 
.forming a deep and spacious lake, in which all the monster 
vessels of the world can lie at- anchor. From the quays ho may 
often behold nanny an English man-of-war, along with vowels 
that wear the flags of all the countries of the world. He will 
have the Tagus with him wherever he roams, whether along 
the river frontage or on the higher ground of upper and suburban 
Bistro* with A lunula across the water on the south standing high 
against the skv. H* will sen the waggons, with their yoked pair** 
of patient bullocks and their solid wooden wheels, creaking and 


. groaning in all their primitive apringlessness, as though fresh come 
! from Home old Mautuan farm where Virgil had stepped aside tip 
j let them pass. Many a foot-passenger will brush by him in the 
graceful short jacket aud turban bat common also in Spain ; 
while the ladies of fashion will pass him dressed In Parisian 
stylo, but often carrying the large fan os parasol, and ho will Very 
I likely wish that they still wore the mantilla, which would make 
j a far more suitable setting for their dark brunette features. They 
| nogro and tho mulatto ho will often see, the African stoc^rtrttl# 
i has crossed back from Brazil, descendants of the 'Moor, 

1 Madeirans, aud generally a great mixture of facial types evory- 
i where. Carriages drawn by pairs of mules will dash past him 
j in apparently reckless fashion down the steep streets, for Lisbon 
! is nil bill except near the river ; and from time to time lie will 
come upon some one of tho cltnfarizon , or public fountains, fed 
I from Jtho sploudid aqueduct of Os Arcos across the Alcantara 
j vallov, with its crowd of Gallegos, or Oallician porters from the 
North of Spain, filling their water-kegs from its spouts, which 
done they benr them off upon their backs to sell their contents to 
any householder along iliuir route who may bo attracted by the 
plaintive, prolonged, and nasal cry of “ Agua-a-ft.” 

Tlie-o gal legos do timr-t of the rough and menial work of the 
capital, U ia said, indu'd, that the Portuguese are too proud to 
undertake it tlipiiiwhf**; however that may bo, their imported 
servants hoar iu their figures and in their faces cVar evidence of 
: the dignity of toil, for they arc the Handsomest nnd best set-up 
men in the place, and now and thou one sees among their number 
a very Hercules, brow n-f need and brawny, with dark curling hair, 
especially in the numerous boats that keep up comuiunieution be- 
tween tho vessels iu the liver aud tho shore. 

Modernized Lisbon lies in iho centre of tho city and is termi- 
nated towards the river by the PrafA do Commcrcio, called by tho 
English Black Horse Square, u handsome open space flauked on 
the i*a*l by the ( ’ustoui House and on tho west by tho Marine 
Arsenal, both fine building*. A triumphal arch on tho north side 
introduces tho vista of the llua Augusta, ono of the parallel hand- 
some streets, crossed by smaller streets at right angles, width 
, terminate northwards in the square which holds the chief theatre 
j of Lisbon. Hard by this spacious quadrangle another smaller 
I square is enlivened by a market, whom in summer huge whim 
i standard umbrellas protect the market-women and ibnir warns from 
j the boat of the sun, mid where the i hiraty traveller can buy his melon 
i and eat it on the spot. On the other side lies the Paseio Publico, 
n small but beautiful park, aromatic on a hot day in summer with 
tho scent from the pepper-trees, which render a snuff-box super- 
fluous and often induce a nueu/o, while the ear ia struck by tho 
industrious strident note of some groat green tree-cicala, rubbing 
his ugly body with his lege. 1 loro, in the evening, a regimental 
band often plays while tho Lisboneeo sit drinking their black 
coffeo with Brazilian sugar, of which a whole sal tec liarful l scarce 
beams to sweeten it. 

In tlie older part of tho city, to tho east, are tho Cathedral, 
j partially destroyed by tho great earthquake, but since then re- 
1 stored, and tho Church of St. Vincent, where urn buried the 
sovereigns of the lb hi.** of Bragauza. The tombs of these great 

• ones of the earth afford a strange spectacie, at* they ure iu tho 

• form of studded hair tuinks, such us our grandmothers used in 
travelling when they were young. As ono gazes at these unusual 

! coffins, tbu droll idea will itriBe that their late Majesties have been 
packed up ready lor conveyance ere long to the Stygian shore as 
personal luggage of the shrivelled sacristan who haunts their 
resting-place. This is the district of narrow, winding streets, 

( where lean ownerless dogs lie about on the roadway, useful as 
, scavengers of offal, but attractive neither by breed nor condition ; 
i here, too, the long brown cloak worn by the older women among 
the poor predominates, nnd the tall, pointed, blue woollen cap of 
. the men, fishermen and others, its upper part drooping over and 
| lying flat in front. 

j At the other end of the river-frontage tho picturesque tower of 
, Belem, a more euphonious contraction of Bethlehem than our 
word Bedlam, juts out into the Tagus, while near it is the monos- 
! tery of Belem, or Church of the Hierony mites, a splendid speci- 
men of highly ornate, though perhaps overloaded, late Gothic; the 
old Necouflidades, end tho newer Ajuda Palace, are also in tide 
direction. Somo fourteen miles to the west lies Ointrn, whose 
beauties have been too often described to need further mention, 
and Collars, a place of vineyards overhanging the Atlantic sea- 
hoard by Oiutra, while Torres Vedras is northwards from the 
other two. ’ . - ' . 

No memory of Lisbon can be called complete which does, pot 
embrace the approach by water and the view of the city from, .the 
river. Only the brush of Tnrncr could adequately describe tho 
eflect of a midsummer sunrise upon the lofty crags which look 
down on Ointrauud the Tagus’ mouth, lighting , them njt yrith 

E olden, purple, and violet hues; while Qaseops, the favourite 
atbing-plnce of the Lisbonese, nestles on the shore under the pro- 
tection of the mountain shadow. Beautiful* also, is the 
stretch of river which lies between the city and the ooctm. s4c|fifd 
os it is with the olive, the orange, the cork tree, and tW 'tine; 
while along the heights are innumerable . windxpills, etyoh 
. many arms. Belem is soon passed by, and then, on the rigUt, 
Lisbon itself lies before us, looking out on the mad expanse^ of 
the river, -with four miiea of frontage, quays, and hon*es»1tohih& , 
which are its hills, crowned with churches and dazzling white 
villas, which are the prettier in that they have, no chimneys. 
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winter her* betogira. colder than much of an. English May, and 
fireplace*, being* aniseed only for three week* or«ed in the year. As 
bacKgroand to the whole rune along the ridge which ends near 
(Jintra in the Rock of Lisbon, which ridge ie so near the city that 
the traveller from the North is close over its houses before he can 
see tliem, just as one walking from the centre of the Isle of Wight 
to Ventnor comes suddenly upon that pretty town over the eloper 
of Boniface. The whole panorama may be described, without mat 
of non tradition, as one of the hiost beautiful iu the world. 

N!l* ftpLisbon by any means devoid of historical usaociationa 
It was 'there that Columbus lived Home whale, and there, an he 
gazed on the great ships sailing to the unexplored ocean, the 
thought of Asia beckoning to him from the "West Hashed mi his 
brain— a thought destined in the end to b»‘»u* the rich fruit of a 
new hemisphere disclosed to the Old World, after many disappoint- 
me ots in Portugal, in Italy, and in England. It waa from the 
beach itt front of the lielcm Monastery Unit a few yearn later 
Vasco da Gama put off to mount the vessel which was to carry 
him round the Gape of TeinpeatB--uuw bearing ft name of better 
omen— to India ; while, iu the words of the Luaiads, 

A gpnte da cidnde riquellc ilia. 

par mnigun, <*utn*^ por parenles, 

Outro.s por ver ^umfntc n.rt< a orrla, 

Sainiusoe no, vis>tu, % dcSconti-nlOs. 

} 

For in those days they might well doubt whether they should ; 
ever see the bold mariners nguin. Perhaps, a» they dropped down j 
the river oceanwards, they got a parting Gwd* speed on that ; 
memorable morning from the said i no-fit hern returning, then as j 
now, at earlv down from their nightlj toil in the deep, their boats, ' 
with crossed ltd ten Hails, looking like a flock of snowy sea-birds j 
hovering over the pale green water of the Tagus, and dipping their ■ 
breasts again and again in its wines. It was at Lisbon that young 
Oauioens dwelt, and there he found his “Circe” iu (Jnlhurina do 
Atnyde; there also, after many years of adventure in the far East, j 
he laid aside the sword and took tbu pen to complotc his Himn*, ' 
*• lived poor and miserable, ftnd so died, ' as the iuj-cription on his ) 
grave in the church of Stn. Anna recorded, though less miserable 
than if he bad lived for another year or two to see his 14 nobfo 
Lisboa ” become a provincial town of Philip IP’s JSpain. It was 
from Spanish Lisbon that the great Armada sailed to be shattered 
on the Hebrides aud the wild west coast of Ireland, At Lisbon 
tho body of Henry Fielding still lies in Os Cy prestos, the English 
cemetery near the graceful domed church of the Estrella, the 
earthquake sparing his newly-dug grave. Memories of Wellington 
and the Peninsula Wur carry us to modern Lisbon, whero, on the 
£th of June, 1880, the Portuguese paid a tardy tribute to their 
mighty dead by transferring to the monastery at Belem the bodice 
of Vasco da Gama and the great poet who lound in him the hero 
whom his epic should immortalize. 


EDUCATIONAL SUVICK I 'LUITIE& 

T HE people who complain that children in elementary schools 
are being 44 over-educated " do not know wlmt they are talk- 
ing about, tin far from being over-educated, tho children are 
under-educated aud mia-oducated by reason of the facta that, their 
school life is ver> short, and that foolish attempts aro made to 
teach an impossible number of subjects. Wo shall now prove ibis 
proposition, and, tor the sake of clearness in argument, we shall 
suppose ourselves to be dealing with ordinary Board schooln in 
London. On the time-table of au average school tho following 
subjects may appear : — Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Dictation, 
Scripture, .Drill, Grammar, Geography, History, Social Economy, 
Physiology, Drawing, Music, aud English Literature. In girls' 
school* one such subject as Literature or Physiology may he 
dropped, and Needlework taken instead. The time spent in school 
is 274 hours per week for 48 weeks per annum, and the very 
Utmost extent of time during which attendance is enforced is from 
the age of three to tho ago of thirteen. Now iu London schools 
forty minutes per day must be taken up with Scriptural teaching ; 
andfive hpurs pur week must bo spent on drawing, music, and drill, 
so that boys have eighteen hours per weak for the study of 
“special subjects,” reading, writing, and arithmetic. Girls are 
much worse off, for they ore compelled to spend at least five hours 
on needlework, and thus their time for book learning is very 
meagre. In London Board schools 23,000 children are examined 
in literature, 10,000 in domestic economy, 500 in botany, 4,500 in 
physical geography, 9/300 in animal physiology, 48 in mechanics, 
450 in French, 213 in mathematics, 220,000 are taught drawing, 
200/300 learn drill, and about 3,000 learn cookery. It is not no- 
xseesary to take alt the subject^ requited by the ISducalion Code j 
but, it' any teacher failed to cam the utmost possible amount of 
Government grant, he would very soon be required to go ; and 
thus a multitude of subjects are taught in a scrappy way, and no 
onk subject receives proper and exhaustive attention. The 
1 hers cannot help themselves ; some of them work overtime, to 
jfeurd and harmful extent ; some of them cease to bo educators, 
become mere u driver* H ; and all of them find the burden 
more ' than they ©an, bean They would be only too glad if 
they could succeed* in over-educating any child ; but they 
hare not .the chance of doing so. They can only struggle against 


heavy odds to impart such a smattering of knowledge ns may 
enable their schools to pas* muster with the Government In- 
spector. Let us now consider the. nature of the superfluities 
which produce this edticatioiial deadlock. Drawing is taught to 
the children in boys' and girls’ schools .for about two hours per 
week. In some places the instruction is given iu a really useful 
way ; but in the majority of cases the drawing lesson 19 a mis- 
chievous and expensive farce. Let J*iiy 04ft look through, say, tws> 
thousand of the papers collected lira school on the day of tbu 
annual drawing examination, and be will jrobibly have something 
to remember lor the term of his natural life. Not five per cent, of 
the children have real aptitude tor the subject j very few «,f 
them have an acquired aptitude; and the gross results of the 
ninety-six hours* labour bestowed bn special work are really dis- 
tressing*. Some papers show an insane collection of twirls ; some 
arc blurred hopelessly ; some of the figure* lean to the right, 
some to the loiL ; some are extravagantly corpulent, some aw 
unspeakably thin; a few are neat and free from smudges, but 
destitute of power or skill; and a very limited selection show 
natural taste and ability. But week in, week out, all these un- 
happy youths are taught drawing. They use million* of pencils, 
waggon-loads* of pap<*r and india-rubber, and they require thousands 
of compare* and rulers. For the whole country the Government 
pays in grants uluiio 35,000/. per year for keeping up this 
absurdity; and lira Loudon Board schools alone take 3,000/. of 
thur Mira, IWhIi:* this, some 30,000 prizes are given every year, 
and each prize niiht be worth at least hati-a-crown. We are not 
far wrong if we nay that tb« country spends 40,000 L a year cm 
teaching children to draw, aud we venture to say that not forty 
child ron leave sthuol in a year who are capable of drawing a leaf 
from nature. If special pupils were picked out and diligently 
trained no one could find fault; but to take up the brief time 
of poor children in teaching insufficiently a subject which is 
im'L.hs in au umvise proceeding. It occupies hours that should 
be devoted to i«><»»tinLs and it produced the scantiest results. A 
thoroughly equipped art school might be kept up with half the 
money now spent iu encouraging the production of smudgy abor- 
tion* by elementary jjehobirs. 

We may now return to our time-table. Let us suppose that 
half an hour per week is given to grammar, the Haras to geography 
and history, one hour to physiology, or French, or mechanics, or 
botany, one hour to another alternative “ special ”, subject, and 
half an hour to such mechanical work as marking the rolls, we 
find that at the outside only 14 hours per week can be devoted to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In girls* school* not much moro 
than eight hours can he given to those branches. What is the 
con^'queuee? The ability of tho teacher is frittered away; the 
child cannot learn anything thoroughly ; Mid a dyll round of 
hurried labour is substituted for genuine education. A good 
elementary school under an artist in tho work of teaching is ouo 
of tho most charming sights that can be seen. There is order 
everywhere, good humour everywhere, and an indescribable sug- 
gestion of 14 good tone v is conveyed to the most, casual visitor; 
yet even in such model places tho work is only superficial, for the 
simple reason that the teachers have to give twelvo years’ instruc- 
tion to pupils whbx* school life ran ly extends beyond two-thirds 
of that time. If the teachers wero left alone, the result would be 
that boys and girls would receive n rational and solid education; 
hut every crotcheteer wishes to have his own pet subject taught, 
the sch jolma&tera are worried with a multiplicity of requirements, 
and the consequence is that, instead of over-education, wo have 
hull* knowledge, cram, and general triviality. 

U o may now give muuo suggestive figures. Out of 2,875,0 03 
scholars above seven borno ori the registers of aided school* 
in the whole country, only 59 1,000 were examined in Standard# 
IV., V. # and VI. of the Government Code, in the London 
Board schools, out of 300,000 scholars, only 2,222 harp ff&ne 
bey Standard VI. according to the latest return. There is 
certainly not much 4 ‘ overeducation ,f shown by these sad' 
statistics ; and the reason why so poor a general result can be 
shown is tlmt tho labour of tho Reaching alalf is frittered away,' 
instead of being concent rated. Ambitious attempt* ure raado to 
perform educational miracles, and those in authority will not 
learn that to education, as to politics, the metaphor about driving 
six omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar applies very aptly. In 
order that it may •jWbj how very far wo are away" from; over- 
education, the Government requirements in the “essential *’ sub- 
ject* for Standard VI. may be given : — 44 (1) To rend a passage 
from ono of Shak^peitrc’s historical plays, or from some other 
standard author, or from a history of England. (2) To write :i 
short theme or letter on nn easy subject. (3} Fraction*, vulgar 
mid decimal ; proportion, simple and compound j and simple 
interest. # 

Twelve millions have been spent in London, and wo now have 
2,322 children who can go beyond this stage. The 44 over* 
Miitcalion” cry stems somewhat premature iu the face of these 
significant facts. Had wo tried to do lei*, move might have been 
done, und tho sooner the b^aon of simplification in learned tho 
better for teachers and children, and tor thoso unconsidcrod 
creatures the ratopHyers and taxpayers. And now we may glance 
lor a moment at some few of the children on whom these cramping 
tnd bewildering educational superfluities art) inflicted. Last vnnf 
\ most brilliant report was written by one Mr. T. Marchant 
William*. No more suggestive document was over printed ; and, 
dthougb it wa* unaccountably suppressed by tho Londou School 
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able to quote from a chance copj Which was not \ thine ear” ha# dot beon.said todbeininYAiA . 1 
buriM*~ * ■ nVre utterly disheartening -ft a herons. linger lit $n v 

School A. South Loudon concert than tW M silence of^diaApp 

This school i* supporte -1 by 313 fiuniliw, 183 of which live (with) in one follows doubtful hinging. Qat-ftllsr Would bd '.P 

xootnoqly. etono of busses would b$ a positive reljet, to tty & \ 

JKo. of families two in a family, living iu one room only . s silence, broken after a pajUSO by some email attempt at cfaffifBf fcft. 1 
„ three >• m • 12 the- part of the uceupunts of the front line of seats./ Ehiy -hay 

•> f V nr ■■ »• • *" be touched by the furlorp expression of" the. unfortunate ehtgeor, . 

ft i*'* ” ” | 7 X who bows and smiles in A sickly Way before retiring from,the 

|| n,' v ,. rj ' II* * || ’ % platform; but the gods have no piiy. Thoy have pi^ijrheir \ 

|| debt „ „ . 14 money, to hear good singing and music, and they see bo reason 

„ nmc f, m 9 why they should not make it perfectly plain when they do not 

>* t 1 ~T 7 think they aro getting their money's worth. They resent poor 

^ ‘ T> Xo 11 • 1 ■* singing as a personal offence; for they imagine it implies that, 

^ P ... . . , . . th«v are not capable of knowing the difference between, a 

Tl,i, » sc ,. T u.r«o.i by M (oroiilo*, ,,n, of «h,cl> ro«id« feook; ... ^ atld p yr ‘| oruiane ,. u u t, ff they are open in their rip# 

° nt NoT'tf families twi> m n fimilv, living in on« room only . u* 0} disapproval, they are equally ready to ehow their ptnufore. 

turt»o „ r „ .133 They burst out into applause between each v^rse as if they coulu 

|| 1'tMir „ „ 0 c.r not help it, for it is instantly hushed for featf of losing a note of. . 

,|V<> « ■» • -to wlnt billows ; every person in the vast hall, crowded as it iv. 

*• hi.\, and upuftras „ . seems condensed into nothing but eyes nud ears, and at the close 

Total 1 v' °f tbo fast v,irsd there * 8 unanimous sort of sigh of satisfied 

•School 0 delight, which, with the thunders of applause that follow it,. 

Thin •cVi.il h •>.;.jvrtcii by 339 fain Hie^ 289 at which ra>ide (ranlij in e,>m8 ' 1 ' i, W «* KM/ *» ha forptU* by the favoured 

one mom only siiiirer. If allowed, they would have an 44 encore " to everything 

N-*. oi lamdies, two in a family, living in one room only . t.\ that, pleases their fancy, and even an encore of an encore is 

v three „ „ • 5° aoiueiuuca insisted upon in a manner there is no denying. The 

b >ur « »» • 7 ° length of a concert by no means appals an East-End audience. 

” n *’ * -8 i W>th them there is no question of 44 going on” to some other 

K . W , TI || || * | '{ 7 entertainment nor of 44 keeping the carriage horses waiting.' 7 The 

,, oi^ht. „ H *9 more they can get of music which pleases them, the better tliev 

arc satisfied, and if the coucert has been a good one in their 

Total . 2bo ey«*s, or rather cars, 44 God save the Queen w always seems to come 

Ten are orphans, io are children of fathers who have deserted before it is wanted. Their tosto in music, as a rule, is decidedly 
heir homes, 69 are the child rou of widows, 6 ore the children of sound, and by degrees, under the influence of the various Societies 
kthers -who are undergoing penal servitude. It would bo mere who provide music for the people, a love for certain kinds of 
ruportinene© to expand or make lengthened comment on the^e classical music is being developed. Ilecthoveu’s 41 Creation's 
crrible figures. To such children we are trying to loach drawing, j Hymn ” or Handel's 44 Honour and Arms” will always evoke far 
,nd history, and the vest; mi such children we are bestowing grester enthusiasm than such ballads oa “ Lord Mayor Wbitting- 
ducAtional ^perfiuitiHS. It does not seem quite wise. Some men ton ” or 44 Mary of Argyll.” Ab a rule, however, ballad music of 
.re already tempted to despair when they think of such fuels as a good kind is the most popular. Anything declamatory, any- 
hose we have given; hut tln re is no reason for despair. A little thing dramatic, a story in song, will always find favour. The 
ommon sense, and a little contempt of benevolent platiludes are words of each Bong are printed at full length in the programme, 

11 that we require. Too much has been attempted ; we should and a most noticeable evidence of the interest taken is ahowu 
ecogni/o the truth and try simplification before it is too late. j when a page has to ho turned in the middle of a song. The 

( rustling that ensues for a few seconds m like the crackling of dead 
— — j autumn leaves under foot. Few greater compliments of an implied 

| character can be paid by one of these audiences to a singer than a 
. MUSIC VOU THE PEOPLE. ! general indifference to and relinquishing of the programmes. A 

Known favourite will generally receive this mark of favour, The 

O NE is used to hearing as an ordinary exclamation of every- audience know by experience they will hear every word he or she 
day life, 4 * How small the world is 1 ” To get out of the sings, and they are too anxious to listen with thou* eyes os well as 
reach ol‘ the circle of one’s friends and acquaintances is a work their ears to have time to read their programmes. X fact worth 
[ff almost superhuman difficulty. On the summit of Cotopaxi one untieing with an East-End audience is, that the more miserable a 
finds oneself face to face with Jones of the Admiralty, and under song makes them, the better they like it. Oi' this there is do sort 
the palm groves of Otaheite one is hailed by tho'stridect voice of of doubt ; songs that tell of early death, of bitter partings, of slup- 
Smith. But though the world is so small a place and solitude so wrecks, of sad memories, of regrets, of all things that are saddest 
Impossible to find, it is remarkable how many things occur in our in the world, seem to give them intense delight. To iudye by 
immediate neighbourhood of which we are profoundly ignorant, the frantic and continued applause that greets songs or this de- 
We may know the exact number of moral pockethaudkcrchiefs scription, one may truly say that, to please a youth or East 
knd flannel-waistcoatfl that have been exported to Borioboolnga, and Londoner, one must bejjin by making him unhappy. To barrow 
it the same time be altogether ignorant of wlmt is being done in the his feelings is perhaps the surest way to his musical affections, 
lane behind our house. As a rule, we know nothing of the Jives, This is all the more strange when one remembers that the music 
the aims, the sorrows, the joys, the occupations of the immense most easily within his reach consists of tbo songs of the muiic- 
populations with whom we share this great city. Here in the halls which, among their numerous attractions, have not yet 
West-End the inhabitants are but a small and numerically insigui- tried the one of making their audience sorrowful. The fact re- 
icant item in comparison to the millions of the South, East, and mains, though unexplained, that fictitious sorrow will please 
Centre ; yet in the principal daily papers the only mention made where fictitious joy falls fiat. PerhAps it is that these poor 
ff tbo latter is the record of crimfe at the various police-courts, people know by experience more of the former than the latter ; 
The readers of these papers would, no doubt, feel considerably and a song that bviugs home to them the belief that sorrow 
surprised if they were to find under the heading of 14 Places of has a nobler lesson to teach than joy, comes as a ray of sun- 
Amusement” a list of the entertainments ut liotherhithe and shine to gild the hardships of their lot, ^ If through the means 
Bermondsey, at Shoreditch and Whitechapel. Perhaps their of music one can succeed in raising their minds from the dull 
surprise would be much increased if they could know how large a level of their everyday round of toil, suffering, and endurance^ 
place music has in nil the amusements of the poor. it is no small step in the right direction. Even if the gleam 

It has often been said that the English are not a musical nation, be but transient, it may help to make their “ set grey lives” a little 
This remark has a considerable show of truth 011 its side. England more . bright. The Societies, therefore, which are formed to give 
has not had fur a considerable period any distinct school of music the people this mental sunshine os often as possible, are working 
of its own. Tin; well-known English airs are nearly all very old ; in a good way to reclaim to civilization the lost tribes of the Soutn 
the best amongst them date back to perhaps the sixteenth century, and East of London. Their methods are differeiit| though their 
From that time down to the present English music of a distinctive end is the some. The Peopled Entertainment Society gifts free 
character has been, practically speaking, non-existent. National concerts, to which the people am only admitted by tiokets dis* 
music, such as is posaesbod by Germrfny, Spain, Italy, and Ireland tributed by the clergymen of the various parishes where the con- 
in so marked a degree, is not to be found in England. Whether certs take place, by the managers of factories, &e. Occasionally 1 A 
the efforts that have been and Are being made to develop musical paying concert is given at the special request of the inhabitants of 
instincts amongst the people will bear fruit and raise a distinct the district where it takes place; but these ore exception*, the 
type of popular music, something better than a music-hall song, distinguishing feature of this Society bolng { that this pumfc is only 
remains to be seen. Many enthusiasts believe it will ; and, if such admitted, as it were, by personal invitation instead of by 'pay- 
a success is Arrived at, posterity will have something left with which ment, This Society has established choirs which, under the home; 
to sweeten tho memory of this terribly practical nineteenth century, of the Metropolitan Choral Union, have performed at many ofgfa 
'Without, however, indulging in so far a look into the future, orw concerts given by the Society. Amongst the many gOod^fafttfiXa 
may certainly congratulate tho various musical Societies on thego^ l of this movement of providing music for the people, none is better 
results they nave already attained. The Engliab may not beam um< a than this one of establishing choral chums. Those established 
nation iH?r as, but it is a pleasant fact to find that they are able 0 At Cierkenwell, Bermondsey, and elsewhere by the Popular 
appreciate good nuUc when they can get it. They Are also canal .© Concert Ballad Committee have had the most unvarying sue* 
of distinct discrimination between good end bad. 44 Lena iue ces*. Many, in fact most, of the pupils ore iguortntor the ‘very. 


Ten are orphans, 10 aro children of fathers who have (Inserted 
their homes, 69 are the children nf widows, 6 ora tbo children of 
fathers who mm undergoing penal servitude. It would ho mere 
impertinence to expand or make lengthened comment on the^e 
terrible figurca. To such children wo are trying to loach drawing, 
and history, and tho vest; mi such children we are bestowing 
educational fUperfiuitiHS. it does not seem quite wise. Some men 
ar© already tempted to despair when thoy think of such facia os 
those we h&vq given; hut lln-re is no reason for despair. A little 
common scn.se, snd a little contempt of benevolent platitudes are 
all that we require. Too much has been attempt iff ; we should 
recognize the truth and try simplification before it is too late. 


. MUSIC VOU THE PEOPLE. 

O NE is used to hearing as an ordinary exclamation of every- 
day life, *• llow small the world is l” To get out of the 
reach of tho circle of one's friends and acquaintances is a work 
of almost superhuman difficulty. On the summit of Cotopaxi on© 
finds oneself face to face with Jones of tho Admiralty, and under 
the palm groves of Otaheite one is hailed by the' strident voice of 
Smith. But though the world is so small a place and solitude so 
impossible to find, it is remarkable how many things occur in our 
immediate neighbourhood of which we ure profoundly ignorant. 
We may know the exact number of mural pockethaudkcrchiefs 
and flannel-waistcoats that have been exported to Borioboolnga, and 
at the same time be altogether ignorant of wlmt is being done in the 
lane behind our house. As a rule, we know nothing of the lives, 
the aims, the sorrows, the joys, the occupations of the immense 
populations with whom we share this great city. Here in the 
West-End the inhabitants aro but a small and numerically insigni- 
ficant item in comparison to the millions of the South, East, and 
Centre ; yet in tho principal daily papers the only mention made 
of tho latter is the record of crimfe at the various police-courts. 
The readers of these papers would, no doubt, feel considerably 
surprised if they were to find under the heading of 14 Places of 
Amusement” a list of the entertainments ut liolhorhithe and 
Bermondsey, at Shoreditch mid Whitechapel. Perhaps their 
surprise would be much increased if they could know how large a 
place music has in nil the amusements of the poor. 

It has often been said that the English are not a musical nation. 
This remark has a considerable show of truth 011 its side. England 
has not had for r considerable period any distinct school of music 
of its own. Tin; well-known English airs are nearly all very old ; 
the beat amongst them date bock to perhaps the sixteenth century. 
From that time down to the present English music of a distinctive 
character has been, practically speaking, non-existent. National 
music, such os is posaeabod by Germrfny, Spain, Italy, and Ireland 
in so marked a degree, is not to be found in England. Whether 
the efforts that have been and Are being made to develop musical 
Instincts amongst the people will bear fruit and raise a distinct 
type of popular music, something better than a music-hall song, 
remains to be seen. Many enthusiasts believe it will ; and, if such 
a success is Arrived at, posterity will have something left with which 
to sweeten tho memory of this terribly practical nineteenth century. 
'Without, however, indulging in so far a look into the future, on* 
may certainly congratulate the various musical Societies on the goo l 
results they Save already attained. The Knglhsb may not be n nunm A 
nation se y but it is a pleasant fact to find that they are able 0 
appreciate good mu,uc when they can get it. They Are also capal .e 
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alphabet of music, hut by dint of good Instruction and hard work Jehaugir, and Slmh Johan, who under later Emperors were virtu- 
tbwr jwogreis has been veiy rapid, and certainly proves the ally* independent of Delhi, had been in the habit oi collecting the 
innate love > of music whidh is in the English character. In- dues of Govern men t from a set of men termed Zemindars. In 
atrumental olassee have also been formed, and have had the same several cases these Zemindars had sway over larjje portions of the 
success. Tim delight of the girls when they found that they Dower Provinces, and had enjoyed power and privilege long before 
were allowed, os well as the boys, to learn to play the violin, the first Mohammedan mosque hud risen side by side with the 
was almost absurd, and at Bermondsey that instrument boars Hindu temple, or the first shrine of the Pir had attracted Mu$- 
awa^hajalm as the favourite of the pupils. A great effort is sulmau devotees. Of this kind were the Rajas of Nuddea, of 
being male by the OomtniUeo to provide the pupils with cheap Tippers, and of Dish on pore ;*aud ‘later in date there arose tho 
instruments which they can keep At home and practise on. It princely houses of Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Nattore, and Durblwngu. 
is easy to see the good these classes must do to the young people. But where such great personages did not exist it whs, not uu- 
Not only the love of good music must have an elevating and natural to supply tho deficiency by appointing farmers of tho 
refining infiuenco upon young minds at the very time when they revenue, or oven by putting up the land- tax of certain districts 
are most open to receive impressions, but the necessity of practice, to public auction. When Olivo, Verelst, Cartier, and Warren 
stimulated by competition and emulation, will keep tuein at home Hustings began to lay the foundations of law, older, and civil 
or at the class-room many a night when they would otherwise bo government by a fair assessment of tho revenue, they employed as 
roaming the streots or hanging about public-houses. And who agents in the collection both the old Rajas aud tho hereditary 
shall say that to send forth music by the voices of children into Zemindars, as well as farmers of the revenue, who might be 
the homes of tho London poor may not do something towards Hindus, Moliummedan*, or Englishmen. This stage continued for 
revivifying that love of home life which of late years, owing to about twenty years, or from 1772 to 1793. Settlements were made 
many deplorable causes, has grown so faint? for periods of live years ; collectors wore being gradually trained to 

understand the mysterious terms connected with an Indian Zemin- 

dary, the privileges and position of the Zemindar, and the sub* 

stantial interest which tho Ryot had in the soil. Then came a time 
of stricter inquiries and of long reports. Something was done 
BENGAL LANDLOHDS AND TENANTS. to ascertain the capabilities of divers districts, and very much was 

I written in favour of Settlements for periods and Settlements ill 

I* Lord Ripon had not managed to absorb public attention perpetuity. At length Lord Cornwallis, with the approval of the 
by two measures, one the Ilbc.rt Bill, and the other, Court of Directors, put an end to all discussion by a series of 
called the Extension of Self-Government but more correctly the manifestoes, which took the form of tho Law's of I 793 » embodying 
abdication of our responsibilities as governors of India, his the principles of the Permanent Settlement, and establishing 
policy regarding such vast subjects ns occupancy, rent, and the revenue agencies or collectorates, and judicial courts all over tho 
position of landlord to tenant, must have attracted notice. But he country. 

has so cleverly contrived to offend the unofficial community by That statesman took the Zemindars as he found thorn— ancient 
attempting to deprive them of a very just and reasonable privilege, Rajas whose blue blood could be traced from times when Ayodha 
and to disgust th« district officers by depriving them of a portion flourished and Kanauj was not a heap of ruins; later Moharn- 
of their work which is pleasant to themselves and profitnblo to tho medon adventurers, who had supplanted Hindu nobles; tax 
8tate, that little has been said about tho new Rent Bill for, collectors in whose families the office had become hereditary ; and 
Bengal. In ordinary times we should despair of conveying to men of yesterday, who had engaged to collect the revenue of 
English readers a just idea of tho position held respectively by the estates when tho natural incumbents declined tho responsibility, 
Government of India, by the Zemindar, and by the Ryot ; of and were quite content to accept a sort of subsistence allowance) 
familiarizing the average householder with tho ordinary phrase- calculated at ten per cent, on tho collections. All these different 
ology of landed interests in Bengal ; of showing under what condi- classes were included in tho title of Zemindars, and the areas for 
tions rent has hitherto been levied and enhanced ; and of proving which they became responsible for the land-tax were termed 
that the high position, the wide influence, and the numerous estates. Lord Cornwallis assured them that no further increase 
manorial privileges of the landholder are by no means inconsistent would ever be demanded on the assessment fixed by Shore and 
with freedom of cultivation, and, in theory at least if not in prac- himself for ten years provisionally, and then confirmed for ever ; 
tice, with that security of possession on tho part of the tenant aud he added that, as long us they paid their dues with punctuality, 
which is tantamount to a sort of ownership in the soil. But a they would never be ousted or sold up. As far as language can 
generation which finds time to listen to the woes of Irish land- makn thought clear, as far as intentions can be deduced from 
lords on the one hand and to the wail of Highland erofturs on ordinary phrases, or as far us theory can be confirmed by sub- 
tile other, niay^ spare a few moments for the antagonism of Ryot sequent practice and experience, it is absolutely certain that Lord 
and Zemindar in Bengal nnd Behar. We start by affirming tliat, Cornwallis never invested them with complete ownership as we 
whilo the Ilbert Bill has been proved to bo absolutely unnecessary understand and apply this term in England and Scotland. Ho 
and wanton, and the Bill for the Development ot Self-Go vern- oven contemplated a sort of dual ownership. Ho distinctly reeng- 
xnent, as it is called, is nothing less than it political abdica- nizod the existence of other classes, whom he termed ,ff depen- 
tion of tho first duties of the ruling race, a Rent Bill in some dant Talukdars, Ryots, and other cultivators of the Boil,” Ho 
ehapo or other has lately become n measure not to bo put off reserved to himself and to his successors, by tho clearest nnd 
to a more convenient season. No just regret at tho revival of most emphatic warning, the power to intervene at any time for 
antipathies of colour and mcc, no amazement at the recklessness tho above dependant or inferior proprietors, should they need tho 
and obstinacy of the Indian Government, no detection of the party protection of the law. And no reliance on loose and inaccurate 
feeling barely concealed under the placid assurance of politicians that expressions about u esl ate a ” and ownership, rights aud “ property 1 * 
on all Indian topics Lord Lytton might to them bo a perfect Whig to be culled hero and there from tho Code of 1793, can convert ft 
and Lord Ripon an absolute Tory, ought to blind us to the struggle Zemindar into the likeness of an English squire, or justify «a in 
that for the last ten years has been going on in Bengal and Behar. comparing a Bengal Raja to either of thoso great chiefs of rival 
It is more perilous than the oppression which led to tho Rent Act parlies who have recently forced tho public to admit that Eng- 
of 1859 or to the Indigo Commission of i860. In it are involved fish aristocrats can excellently expound the duties and rights of 
the welfare and contentment of the agriculturists of a vast and landlords to tenants in tho country, and propose apian for better- 
populous kingdom dependent almost entirely on agriculture. Tho ing the dwellings of tho poor who inhabit groat towns. By all 
guarantees given by Courts of Directors, Lieu ton a nt-Go vern ora, but tho most obstinate partisans the theory of English ownership, 
and successive English statesmen, are at stake. Even the once or twice claimed for tho Rais and Choudaris of Bengal, is now 
Zemindars, when confronted by the determination of bodies of given up. Wo could go further and show from the Regulations 
tenants no longer to submit to exactions, and to pay only their passed after 1793 aud in the beginning of this century, that for 
lawful rents, have reluctantly admitted that “ something must ho years subsequent to the Permanent Settlement the Zemindars of 
done.” It is idle to talk of enlisting natives of character aud Bengal were kept in leading-strings. They were not alio wed to grunt 
ability in the work of local government, of placing in their leases of sub-tenures beyond a certain term of years. Many restric- 
hands conservancy, sanitation, and the construction of roads tions were put on that sale and subdivision of estates which would 
and bridges, while the main elements of Oriental society are naturally follow on the establishment of peace and order, or from 
threatened with dissolution, and one of tho primary functions tho Hindu law of inheritance, partnership, and subdivision. Tho 
of an alien but beneficent Government is unperlormed. We start Zemindars were expected to confirm the Iiyots in their holdings 
by saying deliberately, after a careful perusal of two largo Blue- by giving them written titks for their plots; they were to bu 
books, a draft Act of two hundred and thirty clauses besides bouud by the terms of such documents ; and there was a general 
schedules and appendices, and some excellent speeches on both sides tacit understanding that, while the Zemindar was to improve hi* 
of the question mado on the introduction or tho Bill in March estates, clear jungle, and extend agriculture, the Ryot wns not to 
1883, that a revised and improved edition of tho famous Act X. bo evicted or changed as loDg as be paid the customary rent, 
of 105Q has become a paramount obligation. To provo this we can- There is no one law, series of Regulations, 01 Blue-book, or 
not help going back nearly a century ; in fact, to the origin of the manual from which the actual position, rights, and privileges of 
revenue and rent system of Bongal, Behar, and a part of Orisse. a Zemindar can bo deduced or wherein they are clearly and aW- 
Wwn our first administrators were settling down to their task of lutely defined. They are, however, to he found here and there io 
ruling a land re which they had been admitted as merchants, they the laws passed between 1793 and 1859, tho year of the great Kent 
Tory properly did not discard the principles and maxims of their Act, in judicial decisions of the old Budder and tho present High 
predecessors, the Moguls. To pay revenue or land-tax to the ruling Court of Caloutta, notably in that known as tho rent core of 1865, 
powers is always the evidence of loyalty and the guarantee for and in that unwritten law and custom of the country which 
order. And the first duty of any Power, native or foreign, is to statutes try to embody, and which neither Collector nor Magistrate 
•ay whan, by whom, and under what conditions this tax is to bo nor lord of great manors can wholly override. The following 
p aid, We found that the Nawabs or Lieutenants of Akbar, sketch will show what a Zemindar may do and still keep the 
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aid? of tlie Jaw. In the first place, he is entitled to a 
certain amount of rent from every portion of his Zemindary 
or Ttiluk tenanted by sub-proprietors, middlemen, mechanics, 
squatters, or artisans. The Bengal theory is that, as a driven area 
With distinct boundaries constitutes an estate aud is liable to the 
Government demaud, so every resident and cultivator within that, 
area is liable to pay a quota of rout to make up the revenue. Not 
Only is the Zemindar at liberty at onco to dispossess any rent* 
fee tenant claiming under a grant oS later date than 1703 ; but he 
can also sue in the Civil Court to cancel any ostensible rent-free 
title of any date or ope, not covered by a genuine and valid deed 
given by some authority that bad power to confer it. No prescrip- 
tion avails against a demand for ordinary rent, and no mere 
Squatter, though ho had cultivated unnotieod for tbo full limi- 
tation of twelve years which would bar any other action, can 
maintain a claim to sit wiLhout payment. All waste land belongs, 
as far as any laud cun belong toon© person, to t,ho Zemindar, who 
can cultivate by his own servants, or hand it over to cultivating 
tenants. A 11 plots and homesteads vacated by death without heirs, by 
fainiue, pestilence, inundation, or oppression, revert to the Zemindar. 
Besides the ordinary rent duo from the arable land and the home- 
stead, from the rice-field and tbe garden, the Zemindar can cxerci.se 
rights of fishing or give fishing looses in rivers, marshes, and lakes. 
Be has a portion of whatever tho jungle or the uncleared forest 
produces; trees cannot be cut without his permission ; and when 
marshes silt up by tho deposit brought down iu 111© countless 
affluents aud distributaries of the Gauges and become titled for 
the plough, the now formation receives a tenant at. tho pleasure 
of the Zemindar, No right of fishing in n lake which by homo 
slow process or some sudden freak of nature bus become suitable 
for the spado and the mattock, can givo to the finherman «nv title 
to the land, though he and his family lmd sot nets and weirs there 
for a century. In tho discussions which preceded the Pcrpetmil 
Settlement, it was for some time a grave question whether large 
markets tor wholesale and retail- known locally as the »iVh/V, tho 
Jfaiit, and the Hazaar — were to he considered the separate pro- 
perty of the Government or were tu form part- of tho Zemindars 
estate. It was at length decided that they were pari of the 
Zemindary as&ots. The Zemindar is entitled l»y custom having 
tbe force of law to levy a higher rate of rent on nil tbe better 
kinds of produce, and on every shop and dwelling-house in a 
bazaar which contains thousands of inhabitants find is ib« centre 
Of exchange for hundreds more of adjacent villager.*; and he only 
can at pleasure setup new bazanrs or Haiti*. He can dig reser- 
voirs, or allow them to be dug, cut canals to drain swamps, and 
make village and cross roads to servo as feeder.* ip the highways. 
Ho con prevent the tenant from cutting valuable fruit and limber 
trees, or at least ho can impose a co.-'s or levy a lino for the per- 
mission to cut. This ib not oasod on the theory that the Zeuiindnr 
planted tho trees' or that the Ryot planted them f.»r the Zemindar h 
sole use and benefit, but on the leading principle which pervades 
the whole law on the subject— viz. Unit nothing lending to re- 
duce tho extent or value of the land and its capacity for paying 
a certain rent as a contribution to the revenue, can or 
ought to be done without tho authority of tlio landlord. The 
same reasoning applies to new tanks or roads, for which tho 
Zemindar’s consent is necessary. The cul tumble area of the estatn 
is diminished when a road is cut or u tank dug; and to this dimi- 
nution, however advantageous to tho community, the consent of 
tho Zemindar is required. Then the same person, now freed from 
tho restrictions of the early legislation of this century, can grant 
looses for a term of years of arcus embracing twenty, fifty, and a 
hundred villages and souare miles of nee-tiold, swamp, garden, 
and bazaar, with all rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 
In some cases tho lessee may be a native more acute and enter- 

B tban the Zemindar himself. In others he may be an 
Jiman who seeks the prestige inseparably connected with 
land,' in order to grow indigo or tir carry out some other com- 
mercial ond. The Zemindar con also charge his estate with per- 
manent suh-infeudations, called putt unis. In this case the grantor 
becomes by his own action a merfl rent-charger on his own lands, 
and' tho Puttunidar, for all practical connexion with village and 
agricultural life, becomes the Zemindar. By a law specially passed 
aomo sixty years ago to regulate dealings with tlie.se sub-mfeuda- 
tiotas down' to the ‘second and third degree, the Zemindar has no 
need to institute any suit, summary or regular, for rent against a 
defaulting Puttuniaar. Four times in the year the Zemindar hirn- 
(Mdf id liable to see his estate put up to auction and sold to tbo 
highest bidder if ho defaults id his dues to Government ; and, in 
hie turn, twice in the year, without court pleadings or note of 
preparation, he may in the same way put up and sell the tenure 
of a recusant Putturidar. One thing, however, he must not 
do. If lie divides his estate with brothers and partners or sells 
a portion privately, dpe cure must be taken that in the divi- 
sion or separation of the land* each distinct portion shall bear 
its proper share of tho revenue. There must be no unfair halv- 
ing of the advantages and tho burdens, ns in the classical instance 
recorded by Tacitus of two chieftains in Thrace, who were in 
the exact position of our tributary Rajas iu India. One got the 
jungly and barren and the other the cultivated land. Any area 
registered in the collcctorato as an estate must bear its proper 
ptiroottion to the wholo of the original demand. The fundamental 
notion Is that in all Contingencies the Government dues fixed in 
4 r must be secured against collusion, trickery, and loss by 
- 1 \ and judicial safeguards. 


In the above view the Zemindar of Bengal, if not in the position 
of an English landed proprietor, hat with his obligations great 
prestige, privilege, and power. Given his right to rent from every 
cultivated acre, to fisheries and forest and swamp, to new lands 
rising out of the marsh or cleared from the jungle, to aa octroi m 
large and populous bazaars crowded with every article of ptoduoe 
that supplies the food and the few luxuries of arustic population — 
given his power to cancel invalid rent-free tenures and to impeach 
for waste j aud then add to these solid advantages a kDftwljnge of 
law and procedure, the command of money and good legal advice, 
and the indefinable but well-undorstood consequence conferred by 
his position between tho Government and tho Ryot, it may Well 
be asked what., on the other hand, is tho status of that Ryot $ 
what may ho lawfully call his own; and what protection, with 
or without self-reliance or combination, does ho find in the past 
pledges of English statesmen and the present administration of a 
select Civil Service? This, tho other side of the vital question, 
we may explain hereafter. 


I;E( ITAI.S AND ENTERTAINMENT*. 

T HE first of a Berios of nine recitals by Mr. Clifford Harrison 
X was given last Saturday at the Steiuway Hall. A varied pro- 
gram mo enabled the reciter to display to advantage versatile talent 
and n considerable range of expression. J 11 delivery he makes free use 
of action, but never to excess; ho is rightly content to regard it as 
auxiliary to the voice, tho means by which ini personation acquires 
perfection and finish of vnuaemblimce. In fine quick changes of 
gesture, in the slightest shades of expression, nnd in all those delicate 
touches which are felt as much as detected, and indicated facially 
an well us vocally, Mr. Harrison showed genuiuo histrionic ability 
and the aeuHibility of «n artist. In Stone’s “Knight of Interces- 
sion ” and Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie’’ Mr. Harrisons success 
was very striking. The touching story of the kuight who rode, 
vizard down, through tbo world, taking no reward of thou* 
ho benefited but the promise that tln*v would pray for his proud 
lady-love, who denied him grace, wa*. told by Mr. Harrison 
with cxqubiLe giuco and fooling. Jn the b;iro narrative his elo- 
cution was excellent; but when he told how the news of the 
poor knight’s death whs brought to tho Indy who liud scorned 
but secretly loved him, the dramatic situation was presented 
with instantaneous force. Whittier’s little poem is, in expros- 
Riop, like many of his ballads — simple, direct, almost homely . 
It 'ispotf<nlil© to read it without experiencing any great emotion, 
still more possible that it should be road— ami well rcud— without 
producing such a result ; but it is quite impossible, wo think, to 
nave heard Mr. Harrison’s interpretation without being stirred to 
tho depths by its passion aud pathos and exaltation of patriotism. 
For his chief ts-ay in humour Mr. Harrison chose Theodore 
Hook’s “ Practical Joke,” and gave to iL an excellently humorous 
rendering. The reciter’s versatility was also well displayed in u 
ppinlud declamation of “Tho Hovenge," by Tennyson, in tbe quiet, 
dry humour of Bret Ilarte’s “Dows Flu!,” and iu Mr. Clement 
Scutt’s “Women of Mumbles Head.” I11 “The Raven” Mr. 
Harrison was mosst impressive in tho uvo stanzas beginning 
“ I'rophet, said I, thing 0!’ evil,” where he got over the dillieuit 
suddenness of tbe passion by his clever simulation and the broken, 
troubled chords of the piano accompaniment. Wo must note, too) 
Mr. Harrison’s use of the piano in “The Knight of Intercession/’ 
where a plaintive melody and tho recurrence of certain chords 
were happily introduced. 

Mr. Brandrara began a now series of readings on Tuesday 
at Willis’s Rooms with a remarkable rendering of A Christmas 
Carol . Tho series is to include scenes from Henry IF. and 
Iicnry V., The Cricket on the Hearth , Hamlet , Macheth f The 
Merchant of Ccnicc, and miscellaneous selections. Mr. Brondram 
has lost nothing of his old charm and power and astonishing 
memory; hie reading of Dickens’s work was wonderfully fresh 
and vivid, in none of hie performances have we been more 
struck with tho beauty and finish of his articulation. In those 
passages of the story where quiet narration follows impersonation 
and action, these admirable qualities of his elocution woro ex- 
cellently shown. In the Christmas Carol tho reciter displays 
more of the movement and pantomimo of action than is usual 
with him ; and in tho scene where Soroogo is confronted with 
his own tombstone, and also in his liuai interview with Bob 
Oralchit, his demonstration was a little excessive. Nothing, 
however, could be better than his reading of tho humorous scenes,, 
such as the dance at the Fozziwigs and tho immortal dinner at 
tho Oratcbit*’. The reality And nature, the fidelity of voice and 
expression aud gesture, the spontaneity, with which these incidents- 
were given have never been exceeded by Mr. Brandraxs. 

Interest in readings noems to have kept pace with the c watering 
public sense of the educational importance of the art of speaking 
and reading. Elocution is now a generally recognized branch fjf. 
study, and if it has not attained the position sn the schema 
education which is its due, it is yearly receiving more consideration. 
To feel how neglected is this noble art- wo have not only to listen 
to the speech we havo about us daily— the average oratory of the 
House of Commons, the pulpit, the treatment of blank verse at the i 
theatres, afford lamentable instances. In a little brochure before us 
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styled The AH qf Speaking; or, the Principia of Vocal Delivery, by 
Mr, Harold Ford (London and Manchester : John Hevwoodji, we 
find indicated with perfect truth the cause of this unpleasant fact* 
Most people assume that effective speaking is no more an art than 
good reading, that people are horn good readers or speakers. What 
they mean is, that some are bom with eloquence and quick appre- 
hension, which alone, however, will never render them good speakers 
or readers. This primary truth is most lucidly sot forth by Mr. Ford. 

• H fa^UikuPiamial is practical, sensibly written, and well propor- 
tioned'; the rules and examples given should prove useful aids to 
those under tuition, and to people who indulge in the passion for 
mastering principles for themselves. Excellent encouragement is 
given by Mr, Ford to all who conceive modestly of their vocal 
organs, without having ever afforded them the advantage of 
training. 

Mr. Charles Du-Val, who gives his entertainment at St. James's 
pall, is an entertainer of the good old-fashioned kind, though 
his method is quite his own. « Odds and Ends ” is the title 
Of a variety entertainment in which the performer presents with 
great success a number of humorous enaractera that involve 
strongly varied contrasts and rapid transitions of costume. His 
atm is to amuse, and he succeeds admirably. In these portentous 
times, when the shadow of the Georgian democracy and a hundred 
attendant crazes threaten us with universal dulness, Mr. Du-Val’s 
entertainment should be welcomed, especially by all who remember, 
with a sense of grim irony, one aucient characteristic of our country. 
Though we have little leisure to grow fat, wo may still laugh and 
correct the serious tendency of our days with such whimsical 
impersonations os Professor Dulboro and Betsy Scrubbo, which 
indeed are excellent alteratives, as tlio medical men say. Mr. 
Du~Val'e happy disguises and surprises, his pleasant humours 
and ready quips, should be quite as beneficial to the dyspeptic as 
tho lights and glitter of the theatre, or the dinging of a stone — 
remedies so earnestly advocated by the Ingenious Mr. Green in his 
witty poem of “ The Spleen.’* Thero is no doubt about, the hearti- 
ness of the laughter Mr. Du-Val provokes ; it has all the contagious 
force of genuine merriment ; in Professor l)ul bore's scientific lecturo 
the least elevation of the savant's eyebrow, and the slightest drop 
of the mouth, arouse those curious isolated outbursts, so full 
of individuality and so pleasant to hear, that fill the pauses in the 
general laughter like the explosion that follows the surrender of a 
long-held citadel. In truth, the lecture is irresistibly funny. Not 
less good, in another style, are ‘the female impersonations. Mrs. 
Clearstarch, the laundress, who has had “fifteen childer and 
brought ’em up respectable,” and who, in a moment, is transformed 
into Miss Dashaway, the belle of tbe ball, shares the honours with 
bor successor. The young lady's singing of a parody of “ Beau- 
tiful Star” is one of the cleverest illusions in the programme. 
Better than these, more racy, more complete and distinct, fa the 
maid of all work, Betsy Scrubbe. Another notablo feature in the 
entertainment is Mr. Pallette's exhibition of portraits, where tbe 
faces of prominent public character are very cleverly imitated. 
The entertainment is altogether remarkable for its versatile 
humour, the never-failing spirits of the unassisted impersonator, 
aud a commendable freedom from vulgarity. 


NELL QWYNNE AT THE AVENUE— PA W CLAW hi AN 
AT TOOLE’S. 

XXTHILE listening to M. Planquette’s new comic opera Nell 
v V Gwynne at the Avenue Theatre the hearer will often bo 
struck by the thought that such graceful music deserved a better 
book — a notion which will occasionally bo weakened as M. 
Planquette degenerates into the commonplaces of tho lighter French 
school. The book is certainly a very poor one, hovering os it docs 
between op4ra comiqne and opSra boufe, with fow good points 
from either. In spite of all that can be said against “ prrtty witty 
Nell/’ it seems a sort of degradation to her to make her tho heroine 
of so feeble a play as Mr. Farnie has here constructed. The plot 
is a parody of Flotow’s Maria, though a new motive is given for 
making Nell follow in the footsteps of the I*ady Henrietta. Here 
ftell hires herself a waiting-maid at An inn, because the inn is 
kept by the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Rochester, who 
Are in disgrace At Court, And thus beguile the period of their 
banishment ; and Nell's desire is to charm the Duke, who has re- 
fhssd her a part in a new play he has written. She wants to con- 
vince him tnat she can act, sing, and dance; and this leads to an 
effective scene in the third act. But there is also a first act, and 
likewise a second act, which are padded oat in a way that would 
be hisafferable bnt that where the author flags the composer often 
comes to the rescue. Episodes are clumsily joined on to the thin 
thread of the story ; the second act is wholly taken up with farcical 
business arranged after the fashion of modem opera bouffe, and 
bearing little or no relation to the matter in hand. Then, again, 
the introduction of Nell Gwynne has caused the author to 
Introduce Buckingham and Rochester, and these parts foil into 
iKe hinds of two worthy young players who cannot be supposed 
by the wildest flights of fancy to bear any sort of resemblance, 
in speech, manner, or bearing, to those whose titles they assume. 
Any other name would have Baited the piece as well as Nell 
Gwynne suits it, and any other names would have suited Bucking- 
ham, Rochester, and the unconsciously comic Charles vary much 
better. There are at the Avenue two low comedians, ambit was 
fa the first place essential that they should be fitted with comic 


parte, or with parts as comic as they could be made. As tbe 
representative of stolid, Bell-satisfied; stupidity Mr. Lionel Brough 
is always exceedingly funny ; so he fa made info an anonymous 
Beadle, and it is only just to him to say that the part, which has 
no real connexion of any kind with the plot, is made laughable 
by Mr. Brough's humour. Mr. Arthur Roberts, a recruit from 
the music-halls, is gifted with a veiji of vulgar fun, but no cha- 
racter for him grew naturally out of the author's schema, so he fa 
tacked on to the story a%a pawnbroker, whfifa supposed to drive 
a flourishing trade in the village *where *the action fa laid. Alt 
this is very trivial and clumsy. The quaintness of Mr. Brough 
apart, the coojic business is felt to be sadly forced. 

The honours of tho work are nnqnestaonaoty carried off by 
M. Plano uette, whose melodious fancy, already shown in Lie 
Cloches Jv Comevillo and Rip Van Winkle^ fa here again ver 


favourably, sometimes very charmingly, displayed. It has pleased 
Mr. Famie to portray Nell Gwynne as a highly sensitive and 
delicate-minded girl, with visions of a noble life and a deep appre- 
ciation of art and beauty. This was not the idea' Pepys formed 
of her when he notes that “ to see how Nell burned, for having so 
few people in the pit, was strange"; nor were the experiences of 
the evening when, m the girl's tiring-room, he heard Knipp her 
part in Florae Figgarye, calculated to support Mr. Faraie's view. 
The result of it fa, however, a well- written acena, 44 Only an 
Orange Girl," scored with much taste, and sung at the Avenue 
with uo little dramatic force by Mist Florence St. John. The 
chief success of tho score is in the second act. In a rustic rondo, 
“ Ah 1 work-a-day life's hard, but at ev'ning fdl passes," M. 
Planquette baa caught a happy echo from an earlier century. 
This is a delightful melody, half-tender, half-humorous, but wholly 
picturesque. It will bo remembered wheu the opera, as a whole, 
is forgotten. The “ Song of the Clock," which follows, fa also 
a flowing and effective number, for the singing of which Miss 
Warwick, formerly a member of Mr. Carl Rosa's company, merits 
a word of praise. There is good writing, too, in the finales to the 
first and second acts. No scope for power fa provided, and H fa 
useless speculating what would be the result if M. Planquette 
were called upon to set a work dramatically stronger. Here he 
due* all that is possible. There is no lack of melody, and hfa 
orchestration fa agreeably varied and ingenious, while happily free 
from tricks, meaningless in themselves, and devised merely to 
arrest attention. The soene in which some excuse fa made for 
dragging Nell Qwynue into the opera, where the “ maid ” shows 
her “ master "—that is to say, the disguised Buckingham— that 
she can sing and dance, and could, in truth, adequately fill the part 
she desires him to find for her on tbe stage, is remarkably well 
done by Miss St. John, who sings with taste and dances the minuet, 
the pavane, and a merry jig to tho air of “Green Sleeves" with 
evident vest, entering heartily into tbe situation* If the plot bod 
not been so much obsoured that the significance of all this fa 
almost lost, tho incident would be extremely telling. In spite of 
lapses, the work will enhance M. Planquette's reputation* 

We have had no hesitation in expressing a decided opinion 
with regard to Mr. BurnAnd's recent burlesques ; that opinion 
having been to tho effect that they wore, for the most part, 
utter rubbish. It fa tho more satisfactory therefore to be able to 
speak of his new burlesque, which was produced on Thursday 
night at Toole's Theatre, m terms of commendation. It may he 
described as a really humorous pioce of work. Mr. Burnand, with 
a keen eye for fun, has watched Messrs. Wills and Herman's 
play ; he has noted those points in it which were open to parody, 
and these he has treated with a real sense of burlesque. Those 
who sighed ut Ariel will laugh at ClawUian, That the piece is 
as good as it might be made fa not to be asserted, but neverthe- 
less in much it is good. Most of the principal characters of the 

& y aro introduced. Mr. Toole, hfa face strangely altered by a 
roan or Claudian nose, has caught with considerable adroitness 
the manner of Mr. Wilsou Barrett, bis gait and movements, as 
he toys with Serena’s hair or waves her feathered fen. Mr* 
Toolo now and again speaks a line of the text as it fa written, 
without missing two or three feet, or adding half a dozen; and 
this is something, for, quaint as tho popular comedian always fa, 
his ear for the rhythm of verse is very defective, and Mr. 
Burnand’s lines seem to run smoothly. Serena— she fa called 

Aherena in the burlesque — fa a departure from the original, for 
she is shown os a strong-minded woman, tbe mother of a most 
commonplace boy instead of the beautiful child of the drama, 
end, far from being horror-stricken at her purchase hy Olaudfem, 
she glories in the appraisement of her substantial charms. Mr. 
Ward, who has a decided capacity tor burlesque, makes a 
really comic personage of the Holy Clement, here shown as 
a Cremorne hermit ; he (jogs a capital song, and the curse is 
amusingly parodied. Ulaudlan — wno has slain the hermit— 
is doomed to play his part for ever, while a little black atten- 
dant u shall grow up and play Othello." All this is very good 
fooling, und Miss Marie Lmden as Almida— Almi-i-da fa tbe 
daring but not very successful attempt of the author to make 
something out of the name— admirably sustains the fun of the 
skit. Her voice is the voice of Miss Eastlako, whom she closely 
resembles in attire, in the fashion of bait and in general bearing. 
The earnest pi ending manner, the ardent adoration, which 
the Princess’s Almida shows for Glaudiau is reproduced with 
precisely tbe correct amount of extravagance at Toole's. Mr. W. 
Brunton likewise follows tbe original Agarii with good lvaulla. 
The earthquake is not well done or diverting. When fun depends 
on the stage carpenter, and it fa here made to do for lack ot fun 
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in other quarters, the e fleet is raiely striking. The pillars of the 
chamber where Clamliati and Aluikla are conversing give way, 
and comic heads replace the capitals. Olnudian is di severed, 
when the lights are turm-d on, in n four-poBt "bedstead ; and the 
events of the play are supposed to have been a dream. Here Die 
author's imagination has grratly flagged. In other places Mr, 
Bumand has contrived to show, both in his lines mid in his treat- 
ment of incident, that the spirit of humour hi\9 revived in him. 


TIIK 1TCTUKE GALLEBIE& 

I T has often been our unpleasant duty to speak disparagingly of 
Mr. Long's pictures. Whon ho painted single figures, such as 
the daughters of .Saul, nud a half-length in the Institute, his eye for 
colour seemed to have deserted him. It is therefore with a pleasure 
not unmingled with surprise that we notice the great work 
“ Anno Domini * now being exhibited at j 68 New Bond Street. 
In another room are ‘‘Merab, elder daughter of .Saul” and 
“ Michal," feido by sido with “ A Question of Propriety,” the 
gipsy dancing before the Inquisition, a picture which may he 
said to have founded Mr. Long’s fame. Jt is therefore very 
possible to judge of his powers after a visit to this gallery 
al-tnoj and their inequality will be found to be very striking. 
Tlmro is, in the gipsy picture, almost nil excess of dramatic 
oflect. livery face is individualized, and its expression carefully 
marked. At the name time the colour is brilliant nnd well 
arranged, and the composition is such that the story is plainly and 
naturally told. "When we turn to tlio single figures all is changed. 
The faces are soft, and have a kind of sallow beauty, but without 
expression. The attitude and drawing are commonplace, the 
details very slight, and the drapery distinctly weak and without 
colour. When we remember how much of late Mr. Long has 
confined himself to this kind of work, and especially when we 
recall tho hnlf-fiuishc d details of “Egyptian Hods and their 
Makrrs/MUe brilliant colour, completeness, high finish, nnd easy 
composition of tho “Anno Domini,” our pleasure, as we have 
said, is mingled with surprise. 

The design appears at first sight, so simple Hint it is not until 
some time bus been spent in study that its real complexity becomes 
apparent. Iu the foreground a littlo to the ri; T ht is iho lloly 
Family. The Mother holds her Ghild on her knee, and is son led 
on an which, with head down nud licnvy iuutetcps, is driven 
by St. Joseph, a finely conceived figure. II is robes nro dark, Lut 
he has a yellow “ kutich " on his head which brings him well 
out. Immediately in the path of the Family is a despoiling 
mother with a dying child lying across her lap. A litUo iiogrem 
holds h figuro of* Osiris to its breathless lips. This is, us tho 
catalogue points out, an allusion to the beautiful legend tlmt, 
when the Holy Family wont, into Egypt, the Virgin restored to 
health u dying child by taking it into her arms, and that tlm child 
grew up amt became a robber, and hung, as Dvsmas, tho repentant 
thief, on the cross at Calvary. In the middle is a pretty group of 
children playiug in the dust, a group which may he seen any line 
day in ft native village ou the hanks of the Nile. One of them 
holds up a figure of Past, the Egyptian cat-bonded Minerva of 
purity, but the Holy Family do not notice it. A little higher are 
reliefs of sacred images and heads, nud quite to tho left is a very 
rhnrming group, representing a young lover who is clasping a 
necklace round tho throat of such a lovely girl fta Mr, Long urn 
easily paiut when ho pleases. At tho opposite extremity some 
equally lovely faces adorn tho leaderB of u tong procession. Each 
girl bears a sistriuu, and cries out in honour of tho golden llnthor, 
whose image is heing carried iu at the gigantic portals of a temple. 
Tho procession winds far into the background, a Homan in his 
chariot taking part in it,aud other temples, with their pylons, 
catch tho rays of the sinking sun. In the furthest distance are 
the pyramids glowing in tho sunset, And a roach of the Nile gleams 
below. All the details aro thoroughly worked out. We do nut 
know whether the Egyptians of ibis period or any period actually 
UMid the sacred emblems of their divinities os they are here repre- 
sented, and let children and slaves handle images of the gods. But 
the painter is perlectly justified in assuming the point for the pur- 
poses of his art; and we note with great satisfaction the care 
with which Mr. Long haa studied tho forms and colours of the 
srnoUer objects, as well as the great reliefs on the temples and the 
giriSb figures by the entrances] It is perhaps hypercriticism to 
complain, as a traveller who bus visited Egypt may, that it would 
be impossible to get any group of pyramids nnd temples into 
exactly this position; for, though the front of On, or Heliopolis^ 
faced the west, tlm nearest pyramida^nre at least ten miles oil, 
and on tho other side of the Nile. Thi9 is not the spirit in 
which to approach a noble picture, well thought out and carefully 
finished to the minutest particular — a picturo to which wo may 
point when a foreign critic telle us that high art is extinct in 
England. 

Messrs. Ooupil have a gallery full of good things at their new 
house in Bond Street, There are several old favourites by Corot, 
Millais, and others; but the great attraction is M. Lo Febvre’s 
u Psyche.’* A nude fair-haired girl, seated on a lofty rock, her 
yellow hair blown about by the wind, a serpent creeping towards 
her foot, a dark abyss before her — such in the picture. The 
modelling and drawing are all that can be expected from the* great 
French school to which M. Le Fobvre belongs ; but the colour is 
a little cold, and the modelling wanting in tho softness inseparable 


from tho idea of so youthful a figure. In short, whether the 
artist intended it or not, Psyche seems to be shivering m she 
waits for tho Stygian ferryman. In the same room is a fine picture 
by Rossetti, of the ordinary later type, a giantess in blue, with a 
swollen throat, distorted thumbs, and the other peculiarities of the 
artist— in fact, a very characteristic example. . A fine Herkomer 
and an Israels aro among the other prominent pictures. 

Another small exhibition is Also in New Bond Street. It is 
open at Mr. Dowdeswell’s, and consists of a series of catlpdral 
sketches, chiefly interiors, by Mr. Wyke Bay lisa. TheriTore both 
oil and water-colour pictures, unusually complete in the archi- 
tectural and archaeological details. We cannot admire the “ Sainte 
Ghapello ” (23) as much, perhaps, as the skill evidenced in the 
painting descries. Tho Chapel nas been really rebuilt in living 
memory, and wo cauuot feel satisfied with tho tawdry colouring 
and the dark crimson and steel-blue glass which were substituted 
for the beautiful thirtconth-century windows now at South 
Kensington. In “ St. George's, Windsor” (39), the artist is at 
his bent, Tho heraldry, the old transparency east window, and 
some oilier features now destroyed make this picture interesting 
as well as pretty. “Chartres Cathedral* (12) is very fine — the 
finest picture, perhaps, of all ; but “Guidance” (l I) comes very 
near it ; and neither is injured by a spottinesa to which Mr. 
Beyliss is sometimes given in his anxiety to preserve every 
architectural feature. Some of the pictures have sonnets ap- 
pended to them in tho Catalogue, presumably by the painter. 
One on Westminster Abbey is too good for the very cold 
nnd inadequate sketch to which it belongs. A large picturo of 
St. Marie’s at Venice (7) has bcon purchased by the Corporation 
of Nottingham ; it is a grand work, but somewhat spoilt oy want 
of room aud by the pressure of so many other pictures by the 
same artist. 

Mr. Pownoll Williams exhibits at Mr. McLean's, in the Hay- 
market, as on two former occasions, the results of a year's sketch- 
ing in Italy and the Riviera. They aro all in pure water-colour, 
and arc ns vigorous and direct ns skill and rapidity of hand 
and oyo can make them. Mr. Williams does not quite pleaso us 
in his bluer pictures. It is impossible, as any one who has studied 
the Mediterranean must know, to assert that the strangest shades 
of purplo and indigo may not occasionally appear; but surely 
these deep tones are not so frequent ns Mr. Williams seems to 
think. Bill we have nothing but praise for “ The Land of Kosos,” 
a noble flower-piece, or for iho beautiful vine-leaves against a 
yellow sky entitled “ Evening iu a Venetian Garden, " or for the 
view of M«u tune, hung at the end of tho room, and probably the 
most highly finished and important of all the sketches. 

In a s ecu ml edition Mr. Stephens has considerably altered and 
improved liis annotated Catalogue of tho Reynoldses at the 
Grnbvonor Gallery. Under No. 5 two important words are added 
to Iho N-ntonco about tho former exhibitions of this painter's 
works. A long nolo to No. 6, “ Admiral Lord Anson,” is inserted. 
Tho funny sentence in which Reynolds, Johnson, and Mrs. 
Ahingtou were so curiously mixed up, us we noticed when the 
exhibition was opened, is lelt as it was, together with the erroneous 
dalo. Under No. 2t, “The lhloDanti Society,” wo have au 
alteration for the worse. The sent, t.cpMu the first edition stood 
thus:— “ This picturo was painted for tho Society, but, if not all 
of tho members, some of them severally paid Reynolds, each for 
his own portrait.” This is, at least, intelligible. We have in the 
new edition this curious statement substituted “ This picture 
and its companion were painted for the Society ; each member 
being bound to present his own portrait, the whole were grouped 
iu these cases.” The groups in cases somehow suggest atutfed 
birds, but otherwise the meaning of tho sentence oscapes u$. 
Tho statement that Miss Morris, who sat lor “ Hope nursing 
Love,” was present at Reynolds's dnathlwd is repeated, although, 
as we pointed out, she was herself dead many years before. 
The names of the Countess Spencer’s portraits are corrected. 
The “ Young Lady, niece of Edmund Burke's Lawyer," is 
altered to “ Young Lady, Miss Hickey, niece of Edmund Burke's 
Lawyer.” To No. 177, “Tho Marchioness of Tbmnond, Mary 
L’nliner, niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, sister of Mrs. It. L. 
G wai kin,” a note is now npponded in which the mistake as to 
Miss Morris is repeated. The “publisher” is loft out of the 
description of the portraits of the “Macklin Family,” Long 
notes aro added to “ Muscipula"; to “Mrs. Siddons”; to “Miss 
Chulmondnlay which is now designated, iu full, “Miss (Hester 
Frances) Oholmondeley, afterwards Lady Bellingham, ‘ Grossing 
the Brook *” ; to “ Lord Altborp,” “ Mrs. Thrale," and Severn 
more, and could we but feel confidence in the accuracy of the 
details, they would add very much to tho interest both of the 
catalogue and the exhibition. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

T HE course of the money market during the past twelve months 
has been very abnormal. At the beginning of last summed 
the season when the rate of interest payable for the use of capital 
in the short-loan market usually falls, the Directors of the Bank of 
England found themselves compelled to raise their rate of discount 
to 4 per cent. And they had to keep the rate at that figure until 
the beginning of the autumn, when under ordinary circumstances 
the rate of interest payable for the use of capital in the short-loan 
market would have risen. At the end of September, however, the 
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Direetort found it expedient to reduce their rate of discount to 
3 per cent* At that figure they kept it until last week, when they 
raised the rate to 3J per cent, although wo have now reached a 
period of the year when the value of money in the London market 
ought to be lower than in November or December. What is 
the cause of this curiously abnormal condition oi' the market P 
Trade is very dull, and all the indications point to increasing de- 
nrei^on rather than to revival. At the same time there is no specu- 
lation;' Consequently the demand for the ubs of loanable capital 
either by merchants or by speculators is exceedingly small. It 
might reasonably be expected, therefore, that the value of money 
would be low. But the internal causes affecting the market 
are overruled by external causes. As our readers are aware, 
the Bank of England holds the ultimate reserves of all the banks 
of the (Jolted Kingdom. Directly or indirectly those banks keep 
what passes for their reserve with the Bank of England, and upon 
the Bank of England, therefore, they have to draw in every 
emergency. The condition of the market, then, depends in the 
first place upon the amount of the reserve held by the Bank of 
England. But the Bank of England reserve itself depends upon 
the amount of gold held by the Bank. Now for several years past 
there has been a drain upon the gold held by the Banks of 
England and Franco. First on account of Germany, when she 
exchanged a silver for a gold currency; then on account of the 
United States, when they resumed specie payments; then on 
account of Italy, when it followed the example of the United 
States; and now a drain lias Bet in on account of Australasia. 
The 5-tock of gold held by tho Bunk, therefore, is much smaller 
than it was some time ago; so small, indeed, that tho Directors of 
the Bank are obliged carefully to watch that it be not seriously 
diminished further. When, therefore, they see any reason to 
believe that a new^ drain is beginning, they are bound to adopt 
the only measure within their power for protecting their supply 
of gold ; that is to sav, to raise their rate of discount, ami 
thereby increase the value of money in London. Tho step they 
took last week has now rendered the rate payable in the short-loan 
market of London higher than in any of tho groat Continental 
cities or Now York. The first cause, thru, of the enhancement of 
tho value of money in London is the export of gold to Australia 
that lias recently taken place. 

How is it that gold has boon sent from this country to 
Australia? Australia is a producer of gold, and hitherto has 
always been a seller of tho metal. IIow is it that Australasian banks 
should have imported gold into England, and then exported it back 
again to the place of its production ? To send it round the world J 
in this way seems to be a very unprofitable business, and no doubt 
it must be so. That the banks hove found themselves compelled to 
export gold notwithstanding the unprofitableness of tho trans- 
action is proof that they have not displayed very much foresight. 
Usually the value of the exports from this country to Australasia 
is much higher than tho value of the imports of Australasian com- 
modities into the United Kingdom. Consequently, the Austral- 
asian Colonies have to send gold horn to m-iko up the balance, 
every now and then borrowing to completely settle their account. 
But auite lately the position has temporarily changed so a 9 to 
give the Australasian Colonies a command over tho London money 
market, which they usually have not. Tkero has been for several 
years past a very active speculation in the Australasian Colonies. 
The banks have lent money largely to 44 squatters 9 to buy their 
holdings, to 44 planters ” to develop their sugar plantations, and 
generally they have increased largely their advances in every way. 
During the single year ended with September last the increase 
in their* loans has amounted to over 7 millions sterling. But at 
the same time they have been allowing their supply of gold to 
diminish. The bauks, of course, are able to make their advances 
to merchants and others only out of their deposits ; that is to say, 
thoy themselves borrow in the first place the money they lend to 
their customers, and the deposits are repayable in gold. Some of 
our contemporaries have been pointing out that the coin reserves of 
the banks do not amount to one-eighth of their liabilitios ; but it is 
to he borne in mind that a large proportion of the deposits held by 
the Australasian banks are lodged with them for fixed periods of a 
year or more. They are not, therefore, repayable on demand, and 
consequently the banks are not bound to keep always a coin 
reserve to meet these deposits. Still it is evident from the fact 
that tho banks have been obliged to send gold to Australasia that 
they felt their coin reserves to be insufiicient. They had clearly 
bean doing a risky business, using up their resources too fast with- 
out exerting themselves to replenish them, and they at length 
wakened up to the conviction that an accident might cause disaster. 
They have heen enabled to send out gold to make up their reserves 
by a combination of favourable circumstances. The exports of 
wool from Australasia to this country Are larger this year than 
last year ; and at the same timo the wheat harvest seems to be 
exceptionally good. It is estimated that the exports of wbe.it 
from the Australasian Colonies will this year exceed those of last 
year by about 6 millions sterling. There will, therefore, be a 
ipnaller debt due by the Australasian Colonics to this country 
than in past years. At the same time, the Governments and 
local authorities of the Australasian Oolongs have during the 
past ftw months- boon borrowing very largely in tho London 
money market, and the banks and mortgage Companies have also 
been borrowing deposits largely. The loans made to the Govern- 
ment® and the deposits received by the banks not only sot, off tho 
debt due by the Australasian Colonies to this country, but le;w j in 
the hands of the banks a considerable surplus, which they are free 


to employ as they please ; and several of them, as already stated, 
have found it expedient to ship a portion of this surplus in 
gold to make up their coin reserves. The amount so sent in 
itself is not large; and bad it been remitted to Paris, c.r to 
any otbor part of the Continent, it would have had little effect 
upon the London money market* But for some time past we 
have been depending upon Australasia alone for any consider- 
able gold supply. Since tho resumption of specie payment in 
the united States, tho whole yield qf the Californian mines 
has been retained at home. And, since the adoption of a gold 
currency by Germany, the whole yield of tho Russian mines 
has been retained in Russia and Germany. We have, thereforo, 
boon dependent upon the Australasian mines for our gold supply. 
And the fact that tho Australasian banks have begun to take gold 
from us and send it back to Australasia shows that for some time 
to come at least this supply will be cut olL But at all times there 
are demands of greater or taw amounts upon the Bank of England 
for gold. Ijouduii is the centre of the banking system of the world, 
and demauds are constantly coming upon it for Egypt, the Con- 
tinent, North and South America, and elsewhere, which have to 
bo honoured. Moreover, there are always possibilities of accident 
of one kind or another. A considerable war might necessitate the 
remittance of largo sums of gold to pay the troojis and provide 

S ro visions. Or a panic in Boris or New York might lead to a 
rain of gold from London. The Diiectors of the Bank of England, 
therefore, knowing that their supply of gold is small, that they 
have kept it up for some months past in spite of an export of the 
metal of over 3} millions sterling solely by withdrawing gold from 
the home circulation, and thftt they cannot hope for a fresh supply 
from Australasia for some time to come, felt it incumbbUt on them 
to adopt measures to protect their supply, and if possible to attract 
gold from tho Continent or New York. 

Borne other causes have, no doubt, had their influence upon the 
minds of the Directors. Since the failure of Messrs. 1 \ W. Thomas, 
Sons, & Co. there have been apprehensions in the City that other 
embarrassments would come to light. There may, perhaps, bo 
little ground for these rumours. In any event they probably 
are a good deal exaggerated. But the fact that t hey exist has to 
be taken into account. For tho moment a shock has been given to 
credit, banks are cautious how they act, and all who have large 
liabilities desire to strengthen themselves. Furthermore, there 
have boeu rumours of financial difficulties of various kinds in the 
provinces. Under thc^e circumstances it is desirable that the 
Bank of England should increase its reserve. Whenever the Bank’s 
reserve steadily decreases, the City becomes apprehensive. In its 
present temper, when it bad cmno to see that for somo time to 
como no fresh supply of gold could be expected, it would have 
easily fallen into alarm had the drain of gold been allowed to go on. 
Merely then as means of restoring confidence the action of the 
Bank Directors is to be approved. Over and above all these causva, 
another influence lias been tending to enhance the interest payable 
for loanablo capital in the short loan market. When Mr. Lowe was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he made a change in the collection of 
certain taxes which lmu for result to make the amount of taxes col- 
lected in the bust quarter of the financial year much larger than in 
any other single quarter. As the taxes are paid into the Bank of 
England, tho effect of this, so far as the money market is con- 
cerned, is to withdraw from all other banks of the country money 
that could be used in lending and discounting, and to transfer 
it to the control* of the Bank of England. The other bank 9 , 
therefore, have smaller resources than usual, and the Bank of 
England bos larger resources. But the Bank of England usually 
charges a higher rate than the other banks , and, therefore, the 
mere fact that tho Bank of England has a greater control over 
tho monoy market than at other times tends to enhance the 
value of money. The Bank of England, of course, would not 
take advantage of this circumstance to raise its rate of dis- 
count. On the contrary, the Directors recognize that their 
privilege «s bankers of the Government obliges them to give ex- 
ceptional facilities at this season of tho year to trade. But the 
fact, nevertheless, has enabled tho Bank of England to act with 
greater effect upon the money market than it could at any other 
time. For the rates charged by tho other banks being very nemly 
up to those charged by the Bank of England, when the Directors of 
tho Bank of England fouud it expedient to raise their rate tho 
other banks have been obliged to follow their example. The result 
is to make it more probable that the action of the Bank w^l bo 
effective, and therefore that the Directors will not have again to 
raise their rate. But of course it is too soon yet to form any defi- 
nite opinion upon that point. 

■* - 

K 15 VIEWS. 


BEK MAJESTY'S “LEAVES."* 

milE reviewers can necessarily have little to sav on these later 
X "Leaves” from I hr Majesty’* journals. For in their style and 
general arrangement they are precisely similar to those in her 
former hook, and o\ery one luw read the Journal of a Life in (ho 
Highland*. Nothing could bo a more conclusive proof of its 
popularity than tho immciwo circulation it has obtained in cheap 

* Jlloi'tl ltC\iw.h jrow //■« *f tfi* fjifl' tn th: Highland^ J)vm iSCs 
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editions. And there ere gM>d reasons why it should have been 
permanently popular, independently of the notoriety Mured hy 
its authorship. It suggested to tbo many who nro in the ixabit of 
feeling rather than thinking how Her Majesty hue made herself 
universally beloved. It showed her in her home circle as the 
happy wife And mother, living and moving and suuuing herself in 
the Warm atmosphere of the affections. She felt the heavy oaves 
and anxieties of her station; no doubt alio had mourned the loss 
of some devoted servants : hut till then she hud been mercifully 
spared any crushing domestic bereavement. She hud learned to 
loan, perhaps to lean too much considering tho uncertainty of ' 
life, on tho stior.g arm of a husband whoso heart had always beat ] 
in unison with her own. It was to him *hn turned for ailvico in | 
all circumstances, ns he was the moot cheerful and sympathetic of ! 
companions in tbo excursions both loved so well. Consequently i 
in the former journal, from the beginning to tho end, it was the j 
Prince who was brought forward in evflry page ; whoso indivi- 
duality in one form or another invariably lent those pages their gay- 
est colouring. In the volume before us all is changed ; the bright 
colours have faded out, and a long and lasting shadow has fallen over 
everything. Tho Queen, in her faithfulness fo her beloved hus- 
band's memory, bus striven to resume their former habits. She j 
feels, as she told I >r. Norman Macleod, that changes of scene, 
with relaxation, mv absolutely necessary if she is to fulfil the im- 
perative dntiee of her station. She still goes on the long drives 
and rides through the most romantic scenery of tho Highlands, 
and she is s( ill happy in having affectionate daughter* for com- 
panions. She can still endure her life, and can enjoy tho beauties 
of nature. But an eternal sense of pain underlies superficial dis- 
tractions, and the saddest iiHMiciations are Awakened when she re- 
visits the most cherished scenes. Even when she makes ncqunirit- 
anco with picturesque spotH w hero her husband had never been, 
she remembers how he would have delighted in all that excites 
her admiration. Such natural feelings must be altogether beyond 
tho control of earnest nature's that havo attached themselves pas- 
sionately, and it is a proof of tho Queen’s assurnneo of her sub- 
jects’ sympathy that she Inis made no ellorl i<* conceal them. Vet., 
on tho other hand, there is no morbid indulgence in grief; she not 
only persevere* in tho recreations that uiav often bo more trying 
than actual tasks, but her practical charity has been quickened by 
her own heartfelt afflictions. Wo ago her by the bedsides of tho 
sick and dying, as we meet her at the funerals cf the relatives of 
her faithful servants ; and she is just as ready to take a part in 
their homely merrymakings -to look on at a Highland danco or 
bo present at a cottage christening. Hut our readers will probably 
be grateful to us if we pass on, to give some variety of extracts 
from the Journal. 

The first of tho entries, dated in August jMj, strikes iho 
keynote of the tend of the melancholy which pervades the volume, j 
It describos the writci’s ladings when aim had driven up tho hills i 
on Deesido in her ponv chaise to examine Ihocmin which w.is ’ 
being built in memory of liur husband. “ 1 actually drove in the 
little carriago to the very top, turning oil' from the path and 
following the track where the carts had gone, f Irani and Duncan 
pushed the carriage behind. Mweut baby (Beatrice) we found at : 
the top. Tbo view was so line, tho day so bright, and the heather J 
so beautifully pink— but no pleasure, no joy 1 all dead ! ” j 

And here at the top is the fou minima of the Cairn — forty feet wide — lo j 
1 ms erected to my precious Albert, which will be myri all down tlm valley, j 
I and my poor six orphans nil placed si, ones in it ; mid our initials, ns well j 
as those of ihc three absent ones are to be curved on {.tones nil round it. I 
felt very thukv nnd nervous. 

A few days afterwards, on the anniversary of the Prince’s 
birthday, she makes a pilgrimage to the “ Old Cairn ” ; and the 
remarks of one of tho gillies in attendance show’ the respectful 
freedoms she encourages lu her u loyal Highlanders, 1 ' especially 
when she knew them to have been attached to tho Prince :• - 

We went to sco the obelisk building In his dear rm-mm-y ; IhTtic left u« 
there, uud we went on round b\ the villHgc, up <’ruig-( Iowan in tho lit tlis 
carriage, over tho heather till we reached near to tho old cairn of 1853. 
Grant said: — “ I thought you would tike to ho hero to-duy on his luith- 
day '*!— ro entirely wits he, of opinion that this beloved day, even tho 5th of 
Deceniher, must not bo looked upon as a day of mourning. “ That's not 
tho light to look at it,’* Thera is so much true and strong faith iri these 
good, dimple people. 

TI10 visit paid in the following autumn to tlm Duke of Athoie 
at. Blair wits a sad meeting on both sides : — 

TltA Duchess was much affected, still more so wl.cn alio got into tho 
rttriiugts with me. Lonchcn and the others went in tho bont-curringc, the 
one we had gone in hut two years ago. VVc drove ut once to the 
house which wo had visited in such joyful nnd high spirits 
(October 9) two years ago. The Ouches took me to the same 
room which l had been iu on that dfiy; and. after talking to 
me 11 little of their dreadful affliction (the Duke was suffering from an 
incurable illness), she went to see if the Duke was ready. She noon 
roturned, and l followed her downstairs along the passage, full of stags’ 
horns, which we walked along, together with the poor Duke, in 1861. 
When I went in, I found him standing up, very much altered ; it was very 
sad. lie kissed my hand ; gave me the white rose which, according to 
tradition, is presented by the Lords of Atliolc on the occasion of tho 
Sovereign's visit j and wo sat a little time with him. It is a sumll room, 
ftill of \m riiles and other implements end attribute* of sport, now for ever 
useless to him. A wul, end control ; he scorned very much pleased and 
gratified. • . . The poor Duke insisied on going with tno to the station, 
and ho wont id tbo carriage with the Duchess and me. At the station he 
got oat, walked about, and gave direct ions. I embraced the dear Duchess, 
and gave the Duke my lund, saying, <» Door Duke, God bless you ! " He 
had asked permission that his men, the name who had gone with us 
through the glen on that lmppy day two years ago, might give mo a cheer, 
and he led them on himself. Oh ! it was so dreadfully sad. To think of 


the contrast to this time two years ago, when my darling vbmo, wejl .0*4 
I so happy with him, udi! just beginning lo recover from niy great 1 SOT fdfr 
for dennwt mama's dentil— looking forward to many more auch oilfghtnrl 
expeditions ; uud the poor Duke then full of health and strength, walking 
tjie whole way. * * 

The noxt visit to the widowed Duchess was in her ’cottage 
in the beautiful grounds of Dunkcld. In the getting there ahd 
the going back t here was more excitement, as there was more 
roughing; and the expedition illustrates the way in which .Her 
Majesty com* long distances in tho Highlands, when -tP« short 
cuts across moss and moor strike away from thu regular and well- 
kept carriage roads. The party had started early from Balmoral 
in a threatening aud misty morning; but when plans are arranged 
beforehand iu the Highlands weather muBt never be suffhred to 
interfere. They posted to Oascloton of Braeraar through steady 
min. Then followed the long weary stage through tho grim Spital 
of UlciiBhee, where all enjoyment depends on the doubtful ob&non 
of sunshine. There was a thick mist which obscured everything. 
Shortly after changing horses at tbo Spited, they pulled up to 
lunch in the carriage. O11 the Blairgowrie road they were met 
by a locul laird on huvseback, who guided them over the byways 
to a farmhouse, where ponies were in waiting by appointment.. Her 
Majesty’s Highland stables must bo well appointed 

We mounted our ponies ([ on dear Fvvip, Lauchen on IJrcchln) and 
Mu rb’d on our course ncro-s the hills. There waft- much mist,, Thisob- 
M'uml .'ill the view, which otherwise would have been very line. At first 
then* was a rough road, but .soon there was nothing but a ahcep-trnck, and 
loudly that, through heather and atones, up a prei t y .strep hill. Mr. Keir 
could not Imp up with ibo iimneim pace of Drawn and Fyvic, which 
distanced every «>nc ; so lie bad to drop behind nnd his keeper acted as 
guide. There was l»y this time heavy driving rain with a thickening 
mist. A bum a little mure than an hour took us to tho “ March/' where 
two of tho DuuUuld men met us. . . . Here dripping wot (at Loch Ardift) 
we arrived uhout a quarter past six. It was dark already from the vory 
bad weather. Wo wci.L into » lodge here nnd hud tea and whisky, and 
i.euehen hud to get herself dried a* she was so wet. 

At Loch A relic they loft tho ponioa for n carriage. Iu a dense 
pine-wood they unwed the load, and could only move forward 
through the darkness ut a foot’s pace. Brown walking at tho heads 
of the horse*, (Ivunt going before with a carriage lump. At last 
they taw lights in tho windows of a Wpor’s lodge, nnd then they 
came out upon 11 good driving roitd. Jt was an agreeable sur- 
prise, even to the Duchess of Athoie, who had altogether lout her 
bearings, though in her husband's u country.” Jt- was a quarter 
. to nine before, she welcomed her Koval guest into her u nice, snug 
| little cottage ” at Dunkold, 

j Though the Queen lost hor way in taking a short cut, that 
! picturesque district between Blairgowrie and Dunkeld is familiar 
! enough to the ordinary tourist. So are tho shores of Koch 
Marco, where she spent a low pleasant days in the M Loch Maree 
Hotel”; and thy wild valley of (Hencoe, where she wandered, 
about the scenes of the massacre. But she made her way too into 
tho most remote nooks of the Highlands, given over to deer, 
grou t*, and eagles, where the commonplace traveller seldom 
ventures. There is nothing more savago iu Scotland thnu 
Torridon, to tho north of the wild Applooross district, which has 
been broken up into sundry forests since it was sold by the late 
Duke of Leeds, who hud bought it from the Mackenzies. 

Wo came to tbo Upper Loch Toridcn, which is almost landlocked and 
very prel ty. In tbo distance tho hills of Skye Mere. seen. Village there 
1 rally is uone. oud the inn is merely** small, one-storied, 41 hurled" house, 
wilt/ small windows. We drove beyond iho habitations to a turn where we 
could not lie overlooked, and scrambled up a bank, whom wo seated 
our^dves, and ut twenty minutes to three took our luncheon with good 
nppt'lirv. The air oil' the mountain? nnd tliu son was delicious and no* 
muggy. Wu Luo remained sketching, tor the view was beautiful^ To rlie 
right very the hills of Sk\e, rising above the lower purple ones which 
oliHod in the loch. . . . We'wcia nemlv un hour sitting there, aud it was so 
lino, nnd such a wild uncivilized spot, like the ond of the world. . . . An 
old man, very tottery, passed where 1 was sketching, and I asked tho 
Durhe.HM of Ihrxhurglio u» speak to him; ho seemed strange, said he hod 
come from Amonca, aud was going to England, and thought Toridan very 
ugly. 

In nconery almost as savage, and of greater historical interest, 
the Queens fancy would conjure up the history of the troubled 
past, aud »be was reminded of the political change* which made 
tier present journeys so peaceful. On the desolate banks of the 
lonely Loch Shiel she remembers that 

In 1746 poor Prince Charity was a fugitive hiding in tho mountains on 
the hides of Loch Arkoig or Ixxdi Shiel. As we suddenly came upon Look 
Shiel from the narrow glen, lit up by bright sunshine, with the fins long 
loch and the rugged mountains, which are about. 3,000 feot hlgJU, rising afl t 
around, no habitation or building to be seen, except the house of Glen- 
aladflll, which used to be an inn, and a large picturesque Catholic Church/ 

1 minding one, from its elevated position to the right aud above tho house, 
of churches and convents « bread, i thought l never saw a lovelier or morb 
romantic spot, or one which told its history &o well. What a Boene itmu»t 
have been in 1745 ! And here woe /, the descendant of the Stuarts and by 
the very King whom Prince Cberles sought to overthrow, sitting and 
walking about quite privately and peaceably. 

Although, we arc worry to say, it was not always that she woa 
permitted to walk about* so peaceably and privately. On one occa- 
sion she was beset by a band of irrepressible reporters for tbe^ 
Scotch papers, who, having stalked Her Majesty’s party like. JS* 
herd of deer, lay down afterwards on the hoathor to study them 
leisurely through telescopes. The chief of them nearly passed 
from words to blows with the sturdy John Brown, who# we douty 
not, was rather rough aud peremptory under the strong provoca- 
tion of the circumstances. Ana after tho dedication wa have 
already quoted, we need scarcely add that that truethd servant of 
the Queen figures conspicuously in many of hetgS0f*r He wee 
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always either seated on the box of her carriage, or walking at 
the uddle of her pony,and was never beyond call when the waa 
in residence anywhere. .On her rough-and-ready mountain ex- 
peditions he generally waited at table. And so entirely had hie 
fidelity won on her confidence that it was Brown who was usually 
charged with the painful and delicate dnty of breaking any nbock 
that was snre to be painful. It was be who announced the death 
of£r. Norman Macleod. It was he who brought the terrible news 
that th^omig Prince Imperial had been speared by the Zulus. 
Nor does Her Majesty ever miss an opportunity of expressing 
her gratitude for his devotion. 

We have done our best to give a fair idea of the varied contents 
of the volume; but we fowl that tearing a leaf here and there into 
tatters is unfair to any book, and we can only recommend Her 
Majesty *s subjects to mad Her Majesty's Journal for themselves. 


THREE NOVELS.* 

M B. PA YIN’S latest novel differs widely, in many resjects, 
from its numerous predecessors. Indeed, but for the jokes 
which he puts into the mouth of his much-tried Canon, and which 
sometimes sparkle up throughout the work, it may be doubted 
Whether miuiv of Mr, Pnyn's most constant readers would recognize 
The Canon's Ward na coming from tho pen of one of the most 
popular of contemporary novelists. Hitherto the crimes committed 
by liis villains have been of a robust nature, but Mr. Payn has 
grown weary of substitutions and impersonations and mere ordinary 
murders, and has decided to delineate the troubles in which a 
young lady involves horself by n clandestine murriago. Not that 
there is no murder here, but it is a mere hors (Vmivm thrown in by 
way of settling the villain. In his new tusk Mr, Payn’s proverbial 
modesty of stylo has proved ulmnst too much for him. lie hints 
at the natural consequences of the marriage, and then, overcome 
with confusion at tho sight of his own words, he covers his face, 
and makes his plot obscuro, seeming to exclaim, “ No, no, I did not 
mean that-—I meant nothing but what was strictly proper.” And 
the result is that the last page is reached before the render can make 
up his bewildered mind whether the heroine’s very precocious ; 
infant, answering to the namo of l# Willie, M is the child of Sophy ■ 
Gilbert’s first or socond husband. 

As regards the love-making bf the story, Mr. Payn has proved 
faithful to one of his own traditions. Tho oldest of the lovers in 
The Canon's Ward (we do not reckon Mr. Mavors, for ho never 
has a chance) is presumably not tbrcc-and-twenty , for he has not 
. yet taken his degree. This is the most ad vauced age at which M r. 
Payn will allow tho tender passion to be felt with any reasonable 
prospect of success, and most of his hcroinos aro wives and mothers 
before they are out of their teens. Miss Sophy Gilbert has, 
however, passed her twentieth birthday before we make her 
acquaintance. She is living at Cambridge with her guardian, 
Canon Aldrod, and his maiden sister, and as a pretty, lively girl 
possessed of twenty thousand pounds, and blue or hazel eyes (com- 
pare vol. i., pp. 35 and 238), is the object of adoration of tlio whole 
university. Her guardian has looked with disfavour on the attentions 
of Mr. Herbert Perry — known as Pink Perry, from his complexion — 
the handsome and disreputable stroke of tho Third Trinity boat 
(Third Trinity is not wholly composed, as Mr. Payn thinks, of Eton 
men), and is anxious to incline the heart of his ward to his own 
prottyt, hatchet-faced Mr. Adair, a villain of the old ty pe. A duir has 
neon witness of a meoting between Perry and Miss Gilbert in tho 
Roundabout, and has drawn conclusions highly unfavourable to 
the young lady. He docs not scruple to let her know this fact, 
and to make use of Iris hold over her by compelling her to consent 
to she him in spite of her terror. Matters are in this state when 
Mr. Perry threatens one day to disclose their private marriage to 
his father, and actually goes home and writes the necessary letter. 
It is never sent, however; for, before it is posted, he drowns him- 
self accidentally, and the letter is stolen from his tabic by Sophv's 
maid, Jeannette, whose baptismal name was Susan (vol. i.,p. 158), 
yet who was u nic Jenny ” (vol. ii. # n. SO), This Jeannette is the 
kind of waiting-maid with whom ofd English plays and modern 
French dramas have made us familiar, only she has not half tho 
intelligence of her prototypes. She had been tho solitary witness 
of Sophv’s marriage, ana tho confidante of the subsequent inter- 
views or husband and wife; yet she does not understand the un- 
fortunate Sophy's real predicament, though she contiuuea to urgo 
her union with Adair. This, at least, is what we gather from the 
conversation between mistress and maid in vol. ii., p. 135 ; bat it 
may really be only Mr. Payn’s modesty again atsoning itself. 
Anyhow, Sophy prefers marriage, with a man whom sho hates 
ana despises, to a confession to her indulgent guardian of a love 
. tffajr wrick, though silly and sly, was not criminal. And, what 
fe even more astounding, she postpones the ceremony till Adair 
has taken his degree, si x months after she became a widow. 
We are not told how the world regarded tho excessively pre- 
cocious appearance of Willie on the scone ; hut, as far as we can 

t ake out, no one seems to have given a thought to this unusual 
rdumstance. Adair goes rapidly downhill from the moment of 

his marriage. In real life, Sop 1 "’’" 11 u — 1 — 

infinitely worse than if she ha< 


/s position would have been 
madd no second marriage. In 
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five years we find him swindling the public by means of babble 
companies, inducing the Canon, as trustee of Mrs. Adair’s fortune, 
to advance him fifteen thousand pounds to buy himself a partner- 
ship , and then reclaiming the amount on behalf of Sophy* child ; 
and finally insuring the child’s life for a largo sum preparatory to 
poisoning him. Of course all these diabolical schemes come to 
nothing in the end: Mr. Payn knows better what is due to the 
feelings of the British public than to permit the wicked to prosper. 
So a boy’s eye applied to a hole iff the curtain (what a premium on 
untidiuu68 !) discovers the murderer ; an ancient admirer of Sophy's 
restores the Canon to affluence by a legacy ; and Adair, while 
seeking to escape to the Continent with hia ill-gotten gains, is 
tracked by an accomplice, and murdered in a cellar near the 
river. It is not every woman who can boast of having lo6t two 
husbands by violent deaths, and of being thankful to he rid of 
both of them. In spite of the absolute impossibility of the main 
facts of the story, and the unattractiveness of the heroine, The 
Canons Ward is an amusing and exciting book. The very 
obscurity of which we have spoken keeps our minds on the stretch, 
and a far duller work would be redeemed by descriptions like the 
following of Mr. Adair : — "He was certainly thin, thinner in his 
suit of evening clothes than usual, and still thinner in comparison 
with Mr. Mavors, who not only towered above him, but appeared 
on either side of him, giving the young scholar for the moment 
the remarkable appearance of having four arms." The tale is full 
of good things and good stories. The character of the Ganon, 
with his unfailing humour and consolatory quotations from 
Milton, is admirable; admirable, too, is the young lawyer Irton, 
nnd there is much amusement to be derived from Mr. Payn’s un- 
concealed dislike of law, mathematics, and athletes who are nothing 
but athletes. .Still a heroine of Mr. Payn’s who is stmmoise, ana 
who steals letters, is so startling, and so unlike Mr. Payn’s general 
method and la vo mile fair ones, that we confess we have derived 
more pleusurc from other works by the Fame diverting author. 

In vol. iii. p. 293 of Susan Drummond there occurs this sen- 
tence, which forms part of a soliloquy indulged in by the hero 
Nicholas Gayre : — “One short year ago had any one said. * You 
will behave to the girl you love like a cad, vou will try to shirk your 
duty to your neighbour, and strive to skulk by on the other side if 
you can ; you wil l ask u woman l'or money who you know has always 
hoped you would many her, and accept substantial help, though 
you are well aware you never had a leering of affection lor her.”’ 
These words are a fair summary of the Atory of Susan Drummond , 
a fearless sweet-n attired girl, lovely to look upon, who was first seen 
by Nicholas Gay re, formerly colonel, now banker, riding through 
ifydc Park. For love of her this commonplace representative of 
the most conservative of banking houses neglects his business, and 
frequents tho society of his brother-in-law, .Sir Geoffrey Chela ton, 
and his beautiful daughter, old friends of the fascinating Susan’s. 
This is more of a sacrifice lh»n it. sounds, for the baronet is a 
gentleman of the most disreputable type, who is introduced to us 
in the beginning as lacking even one redeeming quality. In tho 
course of the story, however, he develops quito a reasonable 
number of virtues, and moat readers will greatly prefer him 
to the excessively rude and sneering Mr. Gayre. We hear 
about 14 plain-spoken men of business,’’ but if many are as 
“ plain-spoken” ns Mr. Gayre, murders will become more frequent 
and duelling revive. Mo addresses an acquaintance, Mr.Sudlow, 
in those terms :— 1 11 You do not amuse, and you do not instruct 
me. I have no 'daughter I want you to marry, and I have 
money enough of my own without trying to rob you of any of 
yours. If you discover why I am civil to you, tell me.” Instead 
of cutting Mr. Gay res acquaintance on the spot, Mr. Sudlow 
bugs for an introduction to that gentleman's niece, Miss Ghelston, 
to whom he subsequently proposes. When, however, he reslizos 
that tho damsel will have nothing but her beauty, and that Mr. 
Gavre by no means intend* to make her liis heiress, he shows 
symptoms of backsliding, upon which the furious banker threatens 
him with an action for broach of promise. Surely the British 
tinny and the banking cmilruiornity will not remain quiet under 
bitch au imputation 011 one of their order. No censure is, how- 
ever, passed on Mr. Gayre. 

The bunker is, however, remarkably unfortunate in his love 
affairs. Not only is Miss Susan Drummond quite indifferent to 
his passion, but she makes use of it in order to obtain the release 
of her lover, Mr. Oliver Dune, unjustly imprisoned for forgery and 
theft. In fact, she treats poor Mr. Gayre as the heroine of The 
Scrap of Paper treats her lover, and decliues to think or speak of 
anything till tho banker has obtained Oliver Dane's release. At 
last a very improbable series of events gives Gayre tho clue ; but he 
wrings a consent from Susrji to be his wife as the price ol* her 
lovers freedom. It is not from any return to virtue on Gayre s 
part that the compact i« not fulfilled, but merely because in order to 
get money to carry on tho business, he applies to a rich widow who 
has long been in love with him, and proposes to her as her reward 
for theloan. Wo are glad to say that tho widow soon finds out 
that they aro unsuited, and wo leave Mr. Gayre in the last chapter 
still sneering, and on tho point of marrying a third lady. 

In Bpito of a very faulty construction of the story, of occasional 
slips in grammar, and of a froquent clumsiness in style, the success 
of Mrs. itiddell’s last novel is ensured by the leading character, Sir 
Geoffrey Clielston. Ho stands before us, from the first page to the 
last, perfectly consistent with himself* though not with the original 

1 description of him, always attempting to take care of number 
<me, yet always coming to grief in the process* He represents 
himself to the world as the victim of circumstanoesi end notwitn- 
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standing fa^^terior (which is that of n groom), succeeds in taking 
in varied* pfeopla who liopo to make money out of him. Ilia 
good spirits are unfailing, and his souse of humour tolerably 
keen, And. it is with wm satisfaction that we see that the in- 
herited instinc ifl and tact of a gentleman come to the surface even 
in this reprobate, for he knows how to console Susan in her 
trouble, while the good intentions of the others only irritate 
the girj, Sir Geoffrey is one of the cleverest portraits that lms 
been drawn for many a. day, ahd Mra. Riddell deserves all the 
more praise for her work, from the fact that ho is entirely unlike 
the hard-working City men with whom her pen has made us 
familiar. Sir Geoffrey, who is at first described us a kind of Sir 
Francis Olnvcring, dovrlops hmflour and affection and tact ns ihe 
story goes on. The author obviously delights in him (his is a part 
for Mr. Arthur Cecil), nnd so will nil her readers. llis presence 
makes up for the almost total eclipse and absence of the chief 
lover, Mr. Oliur Dane, who is a kind of invisible prince, a cha- 
racter spoken of, not seen, like the widow in Forget Me 2s'ot f after 
the widow s part was cut out by an economical management. The 
la artless, false daughter of Sir Geoffrey is a clever study. Mrs. 
Riddell thinks iippmently that an 14 old Elzevir ’* is necessarily a 
thing of price. All novelists think so ; but hnlf-a-crown is a fair 
average tariff for Elzevirs. 

Thu JiuHtling of St. Barnabas has almost every fault which a 
novel can have. It is often ungrammatical ; it exhibits no know- 
ledge of life ; it is occasionally coarse ; but, above all, it is dull 
— so dull that we doubt whether any one, not inspired with a 
strong sense of duly, could ever arrive at the last page. The 
plot is simple. Michael Warner is lying ou his death-bed, 
nnd sends for his lawyer to mako his will. Being a spiteful 
old man, lie resolves to keep his nephew and natural heir in 
suspense ns to his intentions as long ns possible, so bequealbs 
5.0 00/. to build a church, and 7,000/. more for the same purpose, 
provided the church is finished within four years of his death. 
(Should the church not be completed, nil the money, except the 
original 5,000/., is to go to Stephen Hush worth, the nephew. The 
reason given ’ for the mum ot the church is characteristic of the 
book, and ia a sample of the humour it contains. “They bay 
Barnabas was the son of consolation, and I intend if to bo awfully 
consoling to that scamp Stephen when lie hears my will read.” 

From this point the whole story is a dreary nnd prolix record 
of attempts tft raise enough money to ensure the building of the 
church within the required time, and the unwilling reader is 
dragged to vestry meetings attended by men w ith such names as 
Basso, Dipinik, and Kinkall, or forced to assist at lengthy enn- 
„ vernations between Mr. and Mrs. Dittany, the vicar and his wife. 
Tho choice or invention of such names is a trim indication of the 
stylo of the book. .Then wo have interminable descriptions of the 
town of Thornton, where tho church whs to bo erected, and of the 
local quarrels; Some of these descriptions rend like a schoolgirls 
translation of a German philosophical work, as, for instance, the 
sentence on page 6, vol. i. “ But the chief pride of Tboroton was 
the river, which was crossed just before tlm shops began by a noble 
bridge, erected, ns strangers sufficiently wero informed, by f he proud 
inhabitants, by the great Telford himself/’ Nowhere is there a 
spark of .humour, of trim insight, or of human interest. Everybody 
is Jow and sordid when they are not criminal, and we certainly 
could wish for a little nf Mr. Day ns shyness in the story of the 
fall of Mary Lmv bridge. The incident is hinted at in the 
crudest way, and without a ringln excuse for either of the sinners. 
Altogether The Building of St. Barnabas is to be avoided by every 
class of reader. 


FIFTY YEARS OF IRISH CONCESSION.* 

W E do not suppose that any ono will quarrel with Mr. Barry 
O’Brien's general principle that. “ English politicians, 
publicists, and legislators, who speak, write, nnd vote on Irish 
questions, should itoako nri effort understand those questions.” 
But when Mr. O’Brien instances Mr. Bright as a perfect and 
almost unapproachable example of the successful study of Trish 
questions, it becomes painfully obvious what Mr. O'Brien means 
by understanding. Mr. Bright studied the. Irish question us he 
studied the Crimean War, the American Civil War, the Indian 
Mutiuy, and every other public question of the kind, down to 
the bombardment of Alexandria tho other day, with, as start- 
ing-point, tho general axiom that his own country was in tho 
wrong. If this is a necessity of mental attitude, wo for our 
part, who yet venture to think that wo li:i\e studied Irish 
questions and Irish history with enroo care, acknowledge 
freely that we cannot outisfy Mr. O’Brien. To give him his 
due, ho promptly disavows afly intention of reviving disagree- 
able recollections. lie wishes that “ whatever there is of un- 
pleasantness should bo forgotten,” and so forth. This is very 
creditable, hut how, for instance, does this philosophic and amiable 
temper square with Mr. O’Brien’s description of such a man ns 
Lord Glum ? Mr. Fit /gibbon or l^ord Olaro was one of the moat 
distinguished of nil Irishmen. His rancorous enemies themselves 
acknowledged his extraordinary ability. It is granted even by 
those enemies that the Union l'or which he did so much not only 
did him no good but practically deprived him of a perpetual 
Yicoroyalty in his own country. His temper, no doubt, was harsh 
and unconcilialory, and the measures which he advocated were 
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only defensible in such times as the timeVof the aoeopiplUbed 
French and the attempted Irish Revolution But he himself 
explained liis position in a famous spceclf which Mr* O’Brien 
quotes. His belief and his justification was that nothing but 
Protestant ascendancy could give Ireland herself prosperity and 
tranquillity, or the Empire political union and strength. He 
might be right or ho might be wrong In his methods i but loyalty 
to the Sovereign aud the Constitution of Ireland wore the uneuita* 
tionable motives which actuated him. Now lot us KJfrr^AIr. 
O'Brien's character of this great man ; — 

The grnml nnssion of this extraordinary man’s heart Was a consuming 
hatred of the laud which had given him birth. But let justice be done to 
him. HU hate tv ns impartial. Catholics nnd Protestants, landlords, snd 
tenants, wore all rquiilly and thoroughly Uta subjects of his dislike and 
niij'ov. To have been burn an Irishman, no matter of wliat class or creed, 
was nil sufficient to earn the lustiug enmity of John Fitzijibbon, Earl of 
Chue. 

This insane diatribe is followed up by auothor in which Lord 
Clare, after compliments to his intellectual abilities, is described 
as “ animated by not one pure and noble sentiment, and 
influenced by not. a single just and honourable principle.” 
This lias the familiar, the wearisome, and, above all, the 
hopeless ring of Irish political controversy. For it all means 
simply this, that John Fitzgibbon was a loyal Irish- Englishman 
who took facts and history to be history and facts, and did jgot 
believe witli Mr. O'Brien that provincialism was patriotism, and 
that un imagimiry Irish nation which never has in any solid 
fashion existed historically from tho foundation of the world 
! ought to absorb tho devotion of Irishmen. Mr. O’Brien him- 
self carefully avoids extreme Separatist or Nationalist expressions. 
But his whole book id pervaded by the grand Irish fallacy that a 
man who accepts thu historical nnd inevitable relation of tho 
smaller of t he Briti.sli islands to the larger is somehow a traitor 
and a scoundrel. All owr the volume there ia tho silly railing at 
“ the Castle ” which is characteristic of this fallacy. A* Mr. 
O’Brien has been good enough to indicate the spirit in which the 
history of Ireland should be Htudied, we may fairly in our turn 
retaliate. Neither he nor any one else will ever study the history of 
Ireland to any purpose unless he keeps before him the following 
facts— first, that, *ave in semi-mythical and semi-savage ages, 
Ireland never 1 ms been a single, independent, substantive nation 1 
secondly, that for seven hundred years of Hutlmutic history it has 
been a part of a single, independent, and substantive nation; 
thirdly, that England, in the narrow sense, ban (doubtless often in 
a very injudicious fashion) unceasingly striven to introduce good 
government into Ireland ; fourthly, that a section of the i n habi- 
tant h of ire laud have unceasingly striven to substitute anarchy 
therefor. These four historical facts all tho leagues, all the plat- 
foim eloquence, all the newspaper abuse in the world will never 
disprove : nud no one who rotusea to recognizo theui, however 
pure his intentions, however untiring hia labour, will ever succeed 
in taking a true view of Irish history or of Irish politics. 

Mr. O’Brien’s prejudices have, however, done more than lead 
him into occasional absurdities like the above horns-and-lail por- 
irnit of Fitzgibbon. They lmve led bin. to some curious oddities 
of arrangement. Ilia book is entitled Fifty Years of Concession , 
the terminus ad rjnem being i8Si,and this volume takes him 
nearly to the end of the first decade. But ho 1ms conaidorod it 
necessary to prelude the discussion of concessions in Irish educa- 
tion, economics, and franchise law by an elaborate account of 
certain events towards the close of the lust century, which he 
thinks \iseful for the understanding of the later history. Unfor- 
tunately tliis lengthy exordium deals only with tho comparatively 
orderly and constitutional agitation for the franchise, which wa9 
terminated by the concessions of 1793. Now there is something 
to bo said in favour of the proposition that, it would have been 
not unwise to grant not merely the franchise but complete 
emancipation enily in the revolutionary period. On the one 
hand the Lhotestants of the North were honeycombed with 
republican sentiment, had but recently behaved in something 
not unlike 11 treasonable fashion, and by their attitude in the in- 
dependent Parliament had shown a very considerable lack of 
patriotism. On tho other, thu lloman Catholic clergy were tho- 
roughly hostile to Republicanism, the Roman Catholic aristocracy 
were thoroughly loyal and trustworthy, and tho moss of the 
Roman Catholics of lower rank had been well disciplined by A 
century of firm government. This view, however, with the few 
historic facts necessary to illustrate it, might have been put very 
briefly ; while Mr. O’Brien's actual course has tho singular result 
of giving the constitutional agitation fully, and passing over 
entirely the rebellion and the anarchy which raarsed tho lost 
years of tho century. No doubt he is entirely guiltless of any 
attempt at suppression. But you cannot take a slice of a history 
and give it to the reader, telling him when ho has finished that he 
ehall huvo another slice cut out of a different part. All history ia 
continuous, and all history requires continuous knowledge to ex- 
plain itBolf; 

These grave drawbacks of spirit and of plan do not, of courw^. 
prevent the book from containing much useful information? 
Beginning nominally, and with the curious excursus already 
quoted, at 1831, Mr. O’Brien has nothing to do directly with 
emancipation, lie starts with the Irish Reform Bill of 1832, and 
with tue education arrangements of the previous year. This 
history of the education question ia curious, and worth reading. 
Afterwards he takes up the tithe war, of course adopting the 
utterly illogical position that it was wrong to tax Rqjp&n Catholics 
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cern * 9 ifcmtkMrtt coa^ttood wm whether the fed^tonte of the 
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wttl lethim be, an impartial historian, Impart}aT, 
b$f, those prejudices will not let him bo in any 
Jo degree Iti© expostulation with WbateJy (a person 
whomjjfor our parts, we have no very great care to defend), 44 Did 
be think that the Irish people wore to bo denationalized and 
. Anglicised,” Act, shows that •‘pretty clearly. So long ns any 
man (hinks that Anglicizing is for an Irishman denationaliz- 
ing, set long will be be k a state of outer darkness about 
tlie facts of the case. But Mr. O'Briens natural fairness (a 
quality which we have the greater pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing m many, perhaps the majority, of Irish writers, in that 
.we have frequent occasion to stigmatize the fatal delusions 
which moke that ■ fairness of none effect) is shown by bis 
very fqiftk statement .that Wolfe Tone “ hated England pro- 
foundly,” Mr. O'Brien is so scrupulously fair that he quotes as a 
testimosy to the wrongs of Belaud the following absurd sentence, 
in which the egregious M. Duvergier de Ilnuranne sftys, that in 
established churches in Ireland 44 the ringer rings the bell for tho 
curate' nad the sacristan, the sacristan takes hj> his halbert for the 
ringer mid the curate, and the curate preaches for the two,” 
perhaps one of the most delightful instances of the way in which 
Ffunchmto carry Franco everywhere that enn be found. A curious 
outbreak igainst the author’s namesake— Sir Lucius O'Brien— on 
p. 571, deserves to be consulted by readers of the book, for it is 
characteristic of tho author's attitude, as is his remark that in 
a certain commission 41 only Englishmen or ascendency men had 
been appointed ; no popular appointments had been made.” Nor is 
it unsymftqm&Uc that Mr. O'Brien, apparently without the fnintest 
idea of what he is doing, quotes pages of "tho impertinent per- 
sonalities, alternated by withdrawals as soon as the situation 
became serious* of which (J f Connell set a constantly copied example 
to a series of Irish patriots who have not succeeded in reaching 
even his own level of patriotism or conviction, and that he 
describes One of Shicla gaseous orations as having crushed (whom 
does the reader think P) Lord Lymjhurst. 

We part from Mr. O'Brien in no unkind spirit. In tho first 
place, he has given ua in this volume, and is pretty certain to give 
U9 in his next, valuable instances of the characteristics which make 
his countrymen utterly impossible as conductors of their own 
affairs, ana thus he has done a service, la the second, ho has 
shown the pluck, tho manful fidelity against rhyme and reason, 
the generous if rather scatter* brained loyalty to ideals, and the 
gratitude to even very dubious benefactors, which are among 
the numerous private merits of Irishmen, He has arranged a 
valuable, if toot an extraordinarily well-planned, collection of 
those facts of Irish history which are mortal to his own cherished 
derircs ; and, last hot least, he lma recalled public attention to that 
admirable speech of Fitzgibhon's which is at once the most complete 
defence of the much -reviled English rule during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the strongest argument against the 
system of concession which 1 ms been pursued during Abe nine- 
teenth. We may not now agree with everything that tho great 
Irish lawyer and statesman then said ; we may think that his 
policy was too nakedly coercive, his attitude too uncompromis- 
ingly hostile ; but his triumphant reply to the Bishop of Killnla— 
a reply to which Mr. Froude has done rather less than more 
justice than should be done— contains the end and the beginning 
of Dish government according to rational principles and to the 
teachings of history. 


EOMK BOOKS ON LOGIC.* 

W HEN, about seven years ago, Mr. Bradley published his 
Ethical Studies, he confe»ed in his preface that too much 
of bis book was polemical. At the beginning of bis new book on 
logic be makes the self-same confession. Now confession without 
contrition is naught, and we oonnot bring ourselves to believe that 
he is really contrite. We heartily agree with him that he is too 
polemical, and will add that he has thereby done much towards 
spoiling bis two hooka He seems to have persuaded himself that 
ms fjrilow-coun tr ymen lie in bondago to the system of J. 8. Mill, 
and that it is bis dutv on all occasions to raise his voice loudly 
and harshly against tho tyrant So, just when we are beginning 
to briefest ourselves in his intricate arguments, he breaks away 
from ns to denounce for the twentieth time the superstition, the 
prejudice, the fatuity of empiricists, utilitarians, ana other 11 ad- 
vanced tbklei*, w of what he calls the English school, the domi- 
nant traditional orthodox school. Surely this is all nonsense. We 
do not believe that there ever was a time when, among English- 
men who <cared for philosophy, there was less agreement than there 
iss yprtynt, or less disposition to regard any question as final ly, 

'j j qf Logie, , By \\ II. Bradley. London ; Kagan BhoT, 

kai, *By J. W. F. Roger*. London: Trubner A Co. 
•tfamiMiM* fUrtteM' mA Adelaide 1 George Robertson. 1883. 
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doubtless sweat, and pleasant it is to call one* hjivMwne* fashion- 
Able and 44 advanced thinkers ” ; but we doubt wbetb«r v Mr. Bradley 
is fairly entitled to these delights. Ifefe^ndd*ta 3 i«i, lwe em- 
piricism, has its unintelligent adorers ; and#; It 4 } wauetorhe true, 
there aro circles in* which a coroteropifef' .alreaay cmi- 

sidered a distinctive not© of the higher culture* The typmMf 
deep young man of Mr. Gilbert's fury woa if 'wortmmpm 
rightly, a transcendeiitalist, and a score of love-saw 
drank in his .philosophy, In all seriousness though W« «to* 
getting a little tired ,of being 1 told <hat ever* afiice the; days, 
of Ilumo English philosophy has been bflf the t*ne v track, that 
«we live in an island” and are growing insular, that just 0 
across the sea, in Germany, they have fbllpsopky u which 
thinks what the vulgar believe ” and does many otjher remarkaUlo „ 
things too numerous for mention. Mr. Bradley, and the English 
writers with whom he has most in common, have already SACr 
ceeded in perceptibly loosening the hold that if ill once bad of the 
English mind. But this they have done to the imim^ not of * 
impartial scepticism, or of unreasoning faith, or of unsophisticated 
common sense, but of a sounder philosophy, <JTot until Jastyear 
we had no continuous statement, no instalment even, m the 
promised philosophy, only historical criticisms, hints, and sugges- .. 
tions. With tho appearance of Professor Green's posthumous . 
Prolegomena to Ethics, a new period seemed about to begin in 
which controversy was to be happily subordinated tq exposition. 
We know now what the groat critic of Locke and Hume, and of . 
their English followers, would have us substitute for the ethical 
parts of the systems which he attacked. Th$rfe is. a gqod 
opportunity for similar constructive work in the field of logic; 
and on opening Mr. Bradley's book we hoped that he 
had seized this opportunity and followed 'the excellent ex- 
ample set him by one with whom ho agrees,. at least on- very 
many questions. Wo ore disappointed, therefore, when be begins 
again that scolding of Mill of which we have already had almost . 
enough. And Mr, Bradley's scolding is not of a Very, good 
kind; it is often very bitter, and not always very fair,* III the 
substance of his criticisms we can often agree; many of tbefe arc .y 
not very new ; but when we read, for example, that "thqse 
touching Inhere in a pious legend may babble in the tradition of 
a senile psychology, or ooptort themselves in the taetapliyfiwTof « 
some frantic dogma,” we cannot imagine wlmt* good purpose 
such a strident passage can serve. Mr. Bradley ©lay nave bad 
some provocation to anger. He cannot properly be called a 
Hegelian, but still he holds Hegel in high honour, and it is t6 be 
feared that Hegel has too often been jeered at by those who have 
not been at pains to read a line of his 'writing. Still, philosophy 
is one thing and hereditary blood-feud another. Mr. Bradley will 
gain nothing and lose much by throwing about such explosive 
phraseB as “ self-righteous iunocence and blatant virtue” . # k 

T wo booksh ave come to out hands along with Mr. Bradley 1 Y which , . 
sufHciently show that these boisterous outbursts against Mill ate 
not needed. We ought perhaps to apologize to Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Alfred Sidgwick for introducing their names in this pareAtW- 
ticol way, but thoir works are much less Ambitious than Mr* 
Bradley's, which, therefore,must bo our main theme. Mr. Rogers, 
an Australian school inspector, has made two remarkable dis- 
coveries about which ho is modestly triumphant. Otoe is the true 
definition of a verb, and this we must pass by, though the world 
has been in want of it 44 not for centuries only, but for two thousand 
years.” Tho other is that the copula as anything distinct from 
the predicate has no real existence, 44 but is a mere myth 
and fabrication of certain logicians.” Mr. Bradley's own phrase is 
only a trifle more emphatic; 44 the necessity for the copula is 
a sheer superstition.” Mr. Rogers again goes about, to show that 
Mill’s pet doctrine concerning the ambiguity of 1I10 verb to be is a 
delusion. Here again he is in agreement with Mr. Bradley, and yet 
to All seeming Mr. Rogers has not studied tho Germans, at least does 
not tell us that he has done so, and ne lives, if not in England, yet 
in another island. lie indeed supposes that Mill and Hamilton still 
share between them the allegiance of English-speaking logicians ; 
but this does not prevent him from believing also that he has sapped 
the foundations of Mill's system. Mr. Allred Sidgwick has added 
to the International Scientific Series a pleasant and sensible book 
about Fallacies. His object, when compared with Mr. Bradley's, is 
humble. Ho writes less for students of philosophy than for 
readers who may wish to know what logic can tell them about 
the practical means of avoiding error. But, as it were by the way, 
he lias much to say about inference which, whether Quite new or 
not, is certainly not traditional? and as certainly not derived from 
Mill.. This we must pass by; probably it would teach Mr. 
Bradley nothing, for ho has never found any English book on logic, 
save only that of Mr. Jevons, of any great use to him. But 
* Mr. Sidgwick, though he confesses a debt to Mil), says against so 
prominent a point of his system as the five methods of induction 
all or nearly all that Mr. Bradley, declamation apart, can say. 
They are of value, eaja Mr. Sidgwick, 14 rather as systematic 
hints for tentative discovery than as methods of proof at all.” 


/FaffittW a View of logk from the Practical Side. By Alfred 
/Wgw^L, (The International Scientific Stri** mXLVHL) Lomloto: 
/ K^hvaiiVfefeeh,^ Oik' 1883. * 
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We. the .more regret that he should have given hirolelf good 
et^e fof considering hid book too polemical for to this s some due 
the teniawhat fragmentary aud incoherent mauner ib which he 
states hie own opinion?. He had a vwy difficult task to perform, 
fbr in the cad we di^orer that ho had no complete system to 
e&pfein. In hie preface lie says that bis metaphysics are really 
▼pry limited. “On all questions,, if you posh me far enough, at 
fMresent I end in doubts and perplexities.” On a first reading we 
regarded this statement, as the graceful but purely formal disclaimer 
Or omniscience finnili.ir to the reader of prefaces. Hut wo soon 
found that it has a more real meaning. Sir. Bradley is very con- 
fident about the quality of some metaphysics; indued “had meta- 
physics i: io his fiivouiite phrase of condemnation. Thus he is 
sure enough that the metaphysics of Mr. Huxley and the orthodox 
Christian arc bad, and had for the same reason. But of some 
other met; i physics bo reserves judgment. At the end of his 
hook we leave him faro to face with the Hegelian identification of 
reality and reason. He can find no warrant for it; ho shrinks 
from it as “ cold and ghostlike " ; though dragged to the conclusion, 
he ranuofc ciubntcu it. Heading his book backwards, with this 
final doubt as a hturting-point, the many passages in which ho 
Abruptly br»\iks off a discussion with tho rcunark that wo must 
not trespass on metaphysics gain a new significance, No 
lover of m* Uphysies, as lie rightly says, will judge him 
hardly because of his doubts and perplexities, and* wo gladly 
welcome hi* frank avowal of them; such avowals ure not 
so common as they should bo. We may be a little uneasy in 
following a guide who con feoped ly does not know whether the 
reality to which he leads us will te “ some spectral woof of im- 
palpable abstractions or unearthly ballet of bloodless categories” 
(we use his own picturesque words), or will be something of 
which no more can be said than that it is not reason ; but at 
least he does not offer us mere verbal solutions or a delusive show 
of knowledge. Now it may well be that fragmentary conclusions 
are the Lost that can be lmd. Even if we are not sure of the 
right road, it maybe satisfactory to know that Mr. Huxley and the 
orthodox Christian arc in the wrong. But it is difficult indeed to 
lay down principles of logic when one is not. only very uncertain ! 
about the nature of reality, but fully conscious of the uncertainty, i 
Mr. Bradley has read ami thought too much to set about drawing ! 
a definite hue between logic aud raotaphybirs, and is loo much in j 
earnest to be content with such beggarly dements of logic as cum ; 
be had by one who will not face metaphysical questions; indeod, ' 
he seems to us to have pro ved 4 sufficiently that such elements 
must be oven more beggarly than is usually supposod. A very 
cautious and perspicuous method of exposition might possibly 
have triumphed over those difficulties and shown us exactly what 
the author regarded as proved, what ns merely probable. But 
Mr. Bradley was also intent on giving battle to Mill all along 
the line, and»eo lays himself open to the charge of maintain- 
ing for controversial purposes a theory about reality which in 
the end he pronounces unsatisfactory. Very possibly such a 
charge would be untrue, hut it would at least he plausible, 
and no ia too deeply engaged in controversy to guard himself 
Against it. He compels us to tuiy of his hook that the whole 
is less than the sum of its parts. Many of its park are valu- 
able and very original ; we may mention in particular a chapter 
on the association of ideas. Mr. Bradley is well read in recent 
German philosophy, hut is no retailer of other mens thoughts, 
and adopts no opinion without fairly making it his own. 
But we cannot briug his theories info connexion with each 
other. He seems to have given us, not his philosophy, hut the 
materials of which hi" philosophy is or might be made.’ If aslo-d 
to define bis position \v« could only do so by reference to Mill. 
Mr. Bradley, we should say, disbelieves every single principle 
which Mill would have thought of first importance to his system, 
and accepts as true, or pu&Jbly true, on cry opinion which Mill 
would have considered a auito fundamental error. Tho principle 
of contradiction is indeed the vital principle of his logic, and it is 
because work moulded by that principle cun never be perfectly suc- 
cessful that his book os u v/Jiole will have less influence on English 
philosophy than many of its ^mrts deserve to have. Our present 
clothes may not fit U9, may bn ragged, old-fashioned, and generally 
disreputable ; but wo shall not oust th'un away until a jiunv suit is 
ready, for few of ns are hardy enough to live in nude scepticism. 
This may be a weakness of the flesh, similar to that weakness of 
the flesh which, as Mr. Bradley hint.-, makes him hesitate about 
the identity of reality and reason; but at any rate it is a fact, and 
philosopher must make the host of it. As yet wo lmve boon 
shown not 1 he new suit, nor even the pattern of it, but only cloth out 
of which it might possibly Lo made. f? t ill tho book is full of good 
Arguments, which will have weight with those fur whom philosophy 
is a serious pursuit. Mr. Bradley evidently has a very genuine love 
for hard metaphysical thinking which is us rave as it is admirable. 
Bo knows that the metaphysician’s find, perhaps only, duty i* not 
to hunt for the occult and the mystical, hut to describe tho 
obvious as precisely ns pojj&iblc, “ to think what tho vulgar believe." 
Having called him a lover of met? physics, wo must ndd, to 
pravsnt misundt'rsl an dings, that ha is no dreamer of dreams, but 
nos quite as much respect for science and experience and plain 
mattor of fact as any of tho sensationalists against whom he 
argues ; aud without accepting his opinions it h quite possible to 
prefer his open, unblushing metaphysics to the covert, metaphysics 
which are often offered to ns in the name of positive science by 
those whose chief boast is that they are'not metaphysical. 


FORMAS KKATS* \ 5 

M R. FOKMAN has been engaged for many years on the 
preparation of these volumes, which are admirably edited. 
The bibliographical talent which he displayed in bringingoutfirst 
the Foetical Works and then the Frose Works of BheUey has 
found more scope in {feats than we should hays imagined possible 
in the case of a young man who died at flve-and-twenty, end Who 
was on the spot in London when bis three volumes of poetey were 
parsing through the press. If anything is to be btema xn Mr. 
Forman’s manner it is a certain narrowness of sympathy; exem- 
plified in the very small circle of writers to whom no titrna for 
citation. The inline of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti is mentioned, 
as wo think, too often, ia consideration of the absence of reference 
to elder and com temporary names. For liosBettP* poetical gifts 
we entertain the greatest respect, but we do not hold him to have 
boon a good critic of poetry. His published letters show that he 
was narrow in many of his views, narrow os Mr. Forman himself 
is narrow. The opinions attributed to Rossetti throughout these 
volumes raiviy appear to us as just, and never as very penetrating. 
It is curious and interesting, not so much for the student cf Keats 
aa for the student of Rossetti, to bo informed that the latter poet 
preferred the cancelled preface of Undymion^ with its affectations 
and cockney seif-consciousness, to tbu stately and eloquent sentences 
that Keats eventually substituted. The predominance of this one 
poet, and of some of hU very feeble imitators, as set against a 
total absence of reference to what other and greater writers, down 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold, have said about Keats, is almost tho only 
fault which we have to bring, in this instance, to Mr. Forman’s 
charge. The absence of reference to Mr. Arnold, who has written 
the best existing study of Keats’s quality as a poet and a man, is 
very marked. Can it bo that Mr. Forman has not forgiven Mr. 
Arnold’s eluup reproof of the publication of tho letters to Fanny 
Brawno? 

Tho doggerel of the great poets is a branch of poetry which 
has not received hitherto its due amount of investigation. A very 
droll little volume of the nonsense and occasional verso of the 
accredited ports might be formed with a peat deal of propriety. 
In most other languages, it may be mmirked, not to be flippant, 
such a collection could not be formed without a great deal of im- 
propriety ; but the English mind has happily found it possible to 
be gay and ccrentiic, nnd yet docent. In such a volume we should 
have plenty of Byron, with “ Huzza, Hodgson ” in a front rank, 
Coleridge's “body-nnd-sonl-stinkirig town of Oologn#," Words- 
worths “ The Cook is Crowing ” and “ O who would go parading,” 
with several grim fantastic things from Shelley ; but perhaps 
the most copious contributor would be Keats. It seem* as though 
Keats wits never metrically at rest, lie wrote a great deal of 
serious verso ia hi.* very short life, but he was not content with 
this ; ho way ibr ever keeping bis instrument in tune, and trying 
its powers in odd experiments. It bears out all that we know of 
his thorough apprenticeship to the nrt of poetry to find that ho 
did so, and om* of the most interesting featuies connected with 
Mr. Formans edition is that it gives us an opportunity of ob- 
serving Kc:iis in tho full swing of his practice, when anything 
interested him wr y much, of pouring verse, serious and doggerel, 
around it. Yu- refer to the recovered verses which tho poet 
scattered broaden'd during his little Scotch tour in July 1818. He 
seems to have scribbled verse almost every day, some of it quite 
serious and good, like the exquisite octosyllabics on " Staffs,” aud 
some of it ttii'r Oi.'itivNtic folly, always, however, with n certain 
ton' ll of j>t yin. I,* a loiter here first printed ho says to his sister* 
'• Since 1 .-eribb* *.! the song wo have walked through a beautiful 
country to Kivlu i.u bright, ut n\ hich place i will write you a song 
about myself,’* which Mr. Forman gives, and tv very odd song it is. 
But nyg *eo the pr-Lciplc — for every new incident, for coca new 
scene, a piece offeree, good, bad, or indifferent. 

It is true that Lord Houghton had already picked out the best, 
and that whin baa Iron left for Mr. Foruiau aro mostly indif- 
ferent. But in the rose of Keats so much interest accompanies 
the action of his m ique imagination that we are not scandalised, 
but only nay much diverted, at seeing it throw off* its coat ana 
play nt.T<?op-f:'b,» ni the corner. Mr, Furman has found nothing 
imprinted w Inch h so good of its kind as “ God of tho golden bow,” 
or “ Spirit hero iB.-it rdguest,” notliiog so good oven as u LittH 
child o’ t ho v. 1 n wild.” Ifo has found some elegiacs, assigned 
to the year 1H14, .;:i “Death ” : some terrible sing-soug oegixming. 
u 0 conic Gcnn*i.*isn, M which belongs to tho your of Koqts’a curious 



KuaLslan : — 


I s of a pitiful rummer 
My wine overbrims r whole aninmer ; 
My bowl is tho aky, 

And 1 rlrink at my eye, 

Tifl I fed in the bvaia , * 

A Delphian pain— 

ikrr. follow, iny Calun, then follow j , 
On the grew of the biff 
We will' drink our fill' , 

Of golden sunshine, 

Tiff oar brains intertwine 
WUh the glory ami grace of Apollo } 
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^aad a rather brilliant piece of luckless Tbymingcnlled “ #Uriog, 
Bve f s Apple, . Betide* these hi* only contributions to the verse 
of Keat# are the series of pieces to which we referred hbove; 
written during the Scotch tour. 

The new letter* In the present edition ore mainly those act- 
dressed by the post to hie young sister Fanny, now the sole 
survivor of the family. They are very pleasant and, quiet, and 
have none of the hectic excitement which spoils, the reader's 
enj oymtmt much of Keats's correspondence. The first? is 
addressed from 5 )xfurd, in September iS 1 7, when Keotn was hotly 
engaged in finishing the third booh of Pndymion. He mys to 
hw sister ; — 

I am living nt MugiMen 11*11 on a visit to a young won f Benjamin 
Bailey] With whom I have not boon: long acquainted, but. whom I like very 
much*— we lead very Itvlurtiiom lives— he in general Studies and l in pro- 
seeding at * pretty good rate with a Poem which 1 hope you will *(*' early 
in' the next year. Perhaps you might like to know what 1 am writing 
about, 1 will toll you. Many years ago there was a young handsome 
Shepherd who fed hia flocks on a Mountain Side called Latum*— he was a 
Very contemplative sort of a Person and lived solitary among the trees and 
pUiira, little thinking that such a beautiful Creature an the M«ou was 
growiug mad in Love with hip>. However so it warf s and When ho was 
asleep on tho Grass aho useoro come down from heami «ud admire him 
excessively for * long time; and at lost could not refrain from carrying 
him away lti her arms to the top of that high Mountain Lutinns while be 
was a-dreamhig, but 1 daresay [von] have mid tide and all tho other beau- 
tiful Tales which havo come uowu Irani the ancient times of that beautiful 
Greece. 

This letter from Oxford contains n great deal that is pleasant 
and valuable to us ; but we note that tlio poet proposes that his 
sister should carry on a copious correspondence with him, that on 
each side they should speak quite freely of all tb< ir interests and 
avocations, and that each shall preserve tho letters of tho other 
till they each hold 41 a good Bundle.” Nothing would bo more 
delightful than such a bundle of Keats' s Idlers describing his 
doings during this his healthiest and brightest time ; but perhaps 
his sister did not find lime to carry out her part of the plan, for 
there is no other letter to her preserved until July 1818, when her 
brother agaiu writes to her to her school at. Wiilthum.-tow. lie 
is by this time in the midst of his Scotch tour. Ills li tters to her 
now become more frequent He attempts to wean her from n pre- 
posterous design she has formed of learning to play the flageolet, 
and all through Tom’s fatal illness he gives her new* cf him with 
great tenderness and delicacy. So much l»as been <-aid about the cha- 
racter of Keats, as though bo were nfercly what has been elegantly 
called u a faddhug hedonist," that it is reullv acceptable to liud 
him in these unconsidered notes to his young tistor so manly and 
so full of wholesome common sense. In i8nj, when lit* io already 
in his fatal illness, ho writes thin to Fanny, who had jnst left 
school : — 

I recommend you to Keep up all that you know, and to learn more by 
yourself, however little. The time will conic when you will bo more 
pleased with Life — look forward to that time, mul, though it. may appear a 
trifle, be careful not to lot the idle and retired life > on Jemi fix any awkward 
habit or behaviour on you— -whether you sit or walk, endeavour to let it be 
in a seemly and, if pofesible, a graceful manner. Wo have been very little 
together; but you have not the Ie*s been with me iu thought. You havo 
no one in the world besides me who would sacrifice anything for yon. 1 
feel nivaelf tho only protector you have. In all your little troubles think 
of me 'with tho (bought that there is at least ono person in England who, 
if ho could, would help you out of them. 1 live* iu hopes of being able to 
make you happy. 

Ho looks forward to a time when he and sho will bo “ corpulent 
old folks, with triplo chins and stumpy thumb? ” together, pathe- 
tically unconscious that his own grave lay right before him, and 
that more than sixty years later hi? ** littlo Fanny ” would still 
remain, ft living link between the neglected poet and his modern 
admirers. 

Iu addition to the novel elements to which we have drawn 
attention, this edition of Keats deserves praise for the care with 
which it Collect* and Reproduces all tho authentic portraits of tho 
poet, portraits which certainly have never been brought together 
Wore* That the face of the young man must lmve been siogu- 
la^ly itriking and attractive is obvious from the fact that, ulthough 
he lived oh isolated and obscure life, so many person* were found 
who made it a privllego to request him to sit to them. We agree 
with Mr. Forman that the mask, which it is almost certain 
that Hatdon took from tho life, is of paramount value; 
and we believe that when a monument is erected to Keats, 
as must certainly happen sooner or later, the sculptor who 
tttooib^llthos the task will find it moro serviceable to aim than 
any. .'Cither portrait. There is no doubt that Severn was 
* tempthd* as years went on, to idealize those replicas of his friend’s 
head Which he was frequently solicited to produce. Some of 
. Mr* Forman’s appendices are very curious and interesting. He 
b*« tisWfrai iE genuine spirit of research in ransacking the period- 
ical prCjto of that time for passages which throw a collateral 
iflltto the career of Keats, we are glad to see that he holds; 
and supports with bis great knowledge of the facta, tho same view 
with regard to the relation of Leigh* Hunt to his friend which has 
aXwagp been held in these columns, and which has lately been 
mQpserted with more flippancy than erudition. Me reprints the 
most famous of the reviews of Endymien and of the other 
, such portions of the poems -of John Hamilton 

Beynoldo aa 'are indit pStstabb to a fall comprehension of the poems 
• and letters of Keats. He gives a great deal of .carrmponder.ee, 
awoke of it never printed before, from Haydon, Ohertea; AHnitag* 
jfadSeveru. In short; lie brings together the whole body 


otpaateriai noCeeisfy to the fuil compitfiefiffl^^ the situation of 
the poet among Mi immediate contempor aries* : • • ■ ■ 

It would be on exaggeration to say that these Jwumea will do 
anything to improve tho position which Keatehcdda fa the history 
of literature, because by universal consent tho# position has long 
ago been assured. Keats modostly said, “ Ithinkl shall be among 
the English poets,'’ and, os Mr. Matthew Arnold has finely re- 
marked, a He U— he is with Shakespeare.” . But j$ ^sy be admitted 
that the present edition was well called for. ’Thh tekt of Keats 
was far from settled, and* by constant careless # reprinting it had 
become more and more corrupt. The original editions of hie 
throe volumes, which one© lay like a drug upon the merket, have 
increased iu value until there is perhaps no modem English poetry, 
except »omo of Shelley ’e, which {*» so hopelessly out of the, reach of 
a collector with a slender purse. It was therefore high- time that 
a careful bibliographer, and Mr. Forman is einineutiy trustworthy, 
should prepare a final collection of Keats. It must be confessed, 
at tho same time, that these volumes are bulky, and they are also, 
of course, costly. We are therefore pleased to see that Mr. 
Forman promises us a further edition, of the text alone, Without 
notes. For ordinary loaders this will be everything which they 
cuu desire. Wo hope that Mr. Formau will take care that the 
type is clear and large enough, and that there is a good index. The 
ty po of the edition now under review is excellent, it. is even luxu- 
rious . We can hardly expect that of the cheap edition .to be as 
good as this ; but wo look to Mr. Fortnan to make it as satisfactory 
to weak eyes a9 he can. Tho microscopical editions of the classic 
writers now in vogue may bo pretty, but they are almost useless. 


THE EYE AM JDS OF GIZRH." 

i. 

rnrfF writing, os well os the rending, public is generally pleased 
-L to devote itself simultaneously to the same subject; its. inte- 
rest sec iu* to run in Reasons, an it were. Just at present the Great 
Pyramid seoms to bo again a favourite. For no less than three 
new hooks have lately appeared on the subject— The Solution of the 
l\rami<l Problem t by Uobort Ballard; a little book by Mr. 
Tractor, called The Great' Pyramid, in which the author has left, 
for tho moment, his usual line of merely popularizing knowledge 
already acquired by experts, and has given us a theory which, so 
far as we know, is entirely new, and which see ms to us to be the 
most plausible solution which has vet been suggested of tho great 
mystery ; and, most important of all, The Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeh, by Mr. Petrie. This last is an elaborate collection of 
facts, And give* tho results of an accurate survey and measurement 
of the site and masonry of the Great Pyramid, and, to some extent, 
of the other Pyramids and the temples of Qizeh. 

“ Tho materials of the present volume,” tho author tells ns in 
his introduction, <# have been selected from the result of two 
winters’ work in Egypt.” The portions of that Work dealing with 
numerous minor points and less important buildings have been 
already published, or are about to bo published, elsewhere ; this 
volume deals simply with one time and place — tho buildings of 
the fourth dynasty at Gizeh. And, even so limited, it must not 
be regarded os a treatise on the subject** with which it deals, hut 
rather as a complete description of those facts which can be ascer- 
tained by measure incut, and which have been either neglected' or 
misstated in the more ambitious publications of Colonel Howard 
Yyse and Professor Piazzi Smyth. 

All previous investigations were wanting in accuracy. Some of 
them, like Howard Vyae’s, conflicted rather in exploration than 
observation — exploration, moreover, in too many instances, carried 
ou with a wanton destructiveness that calls to mind the 
iuedueval Arab in search of treasure, rather than the modem 
European in search of truth- —some of them, like those of the 
Prussian expedition, were concerned with inscriptions rather than 
measurements ; others, like those of the French expedition, proved 
sterile, because the measurements made attained to a less degree 
of accuriicy than was achieved by the original builders; and 
others again, like Waynmim Dixon's ^ind Piazzi Smyth’s, consisted 
solely of measurements of the masonry and neglected survey by 
trinngulation. In none of them were the measurements verified 
by check observations, nor their limits of probable error ascer- 
tained and recorded. One only attempt at au accurate Biurvey had 
been made before Mr Petrie’s work was undertaken. During the 
transit expedition of 1 874, Mr. Gill, now Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape, and Professor Watson spent three day» in making a survey 
of the Great Pyramid base, as Mr. Petriq aaya, “ in true geodetic 
style," aud with abundant chock observations ; but, unfortunately, 
these observations 14 were not reduced till live year* after, and 
then by an entire stranger to the apparatus ” employed, and hence 
tboir results ©an scarcely he regarded as trustworthy. 

Iu n paper, published in the thirteenth volume of tuo Edinburgh 
Astronomical Observations, Professor Piazzi Smyth gavo a 
summary of the measurements that still remained to be made at 
the time that Mr. Petrie set out on his expedition. He pointed 
out that tho interior had been already fairly investigated, and that 
*11 that was likely to he obtained in that direction was still 
greater accuracy. The exterior had, however, been scarcely 
touched. The points he specially put forward for d etermination 

• Tht Solution of the Pyramid Problem. By Uobert Bollard. 

The Great Pyramid. By Kicbard A. Procter. 

- The Pyramids and Temple* of By \V. M. Flimlsra Petrie. 
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were— the exact position of the ordinal entrance doorway on the 
north aide ; the remains, if any, of the pavement, which was sup* 
poeeA to have originally surrounded the Pyramid, and a bit. of 
which Howard Vyse cut down to through the rubbish heaps 
accumulated on the north side ; the levelling of the base ; its true 
contra j its orientation ; its squareness ; the lengths of its sides) 

. and the slope of the original plane sides of the Pyramid. For 
these determinatii -ns Professor Smyth advised extensive excava- 
tions in the rubbish heaps which surround the base of the 
Pyramid — the c^t of ‘which, however, he euormously over- 
estimated— and be pointed out, for special examination, the sockets 
Id the rock, which were generally supnosed to mark the original 
corners of the Pyramid's base, and to have held its corner-stones. 
All theao points bate been determined by Mr. Petrie, and recotdod 
in the volume before us. In order to carry out this work, 
Mr. Petrie lived at Gizeh from December 1880 to the eud of May 
I S8 1, and again from October 1 8B1 to April 1882. lie occupied 
the rock-hewn tombs previously used ns a dwelling-place by 
'Waynman Dixon, and he obtained the services, ns his servant, of 
AliGahri, who has assisted Gill, Smyth, ami Dixon iti their investi- 
gations, and even began at the age of four aa basket carrier for 
Howard Vyse in 1837. 

To avoid the possibility of mistakes the observations taken each 
day were reduced the same evening ; but to the special care taken 
iu the measurements, the many check observations made, the 
accuracy of the instruments, with many peculiar contrivances 
devised and actually constructed by Mr. Petrie himself, we have 
not spaco to refer : and indeed the subject is too technical for the 
pages of this Review. Suffice it to say, that all those precautions 
have enabled the author to attain a degree of accuracy and 
certainty uuappro&cbed by any previous investigators, llis work is 
indeed an admirable performance ; and it will be long before theory 
will have overtaken the mass of facts he has recorded in hia book, 
and any further observations will be demanded. In all cases the 
probable error is stated; the linear measurements are given in 
inches, and aro generally carried to the second place of decimals, 
end the angular measurements to a single second. “ The horizontal 
measurements outside the Pyramid,* os the author tells us, 44 were 
entirely performed by triangulation, and this included in a single 
system the bases of the three larger pyramids; the pavement of 
the Great Pyramid, the trenches, and basalt pavomeut, on the E. 
vide of the Great Pyramid, and the walls around tbo second and 
third Pyramids.* 

The most important extension, or correction, of our previous 
knowledge that Mr. Petrie haa made is the determination of the* 
true original Iiok* of tho Great Pyramid. The pavement originally 
running round the Pyramid, and pm t ions of which were found by 
Howard Vy.sc, has W11 traced on all four sides. It appears, 
from the few bits still remaining, that tho casing originally rested 
on tho pavement, which is twenty inches thick, and not on the 
rock beneath. The corner sockets in tho solid rock are therefore 
below the level of the original pavement ; thev no doubt held tho 
lowest corner-stones of the casing, which, therefore, unlike the 
rest of the lowest course of casing stones, must have parsed through 
the pavement and rested on the solid rock ; gi enter firmness mu !<1 
thus have been obtained for those stones the acorn -icy of whose 
positions was most important. Those sockets 111 the rock are not 
all of tho same level; and hitherto it has been usual to reduce. 


taken out, which being raised up thore it a sloping passage to the ' 
foundations.’ 1 Mr. Petrie has found unmistakable traces , In the 
doorway of the South Pyramid of Dahshur of ft stone flap-door, 
which must have been opened in ft manner exactly sriting the 
description of Strabo. This, then, was probably also the method 
by which the Great Pyramid was entered. 

The length of the entrance-passage has been carefully re-mea- 
sured, and Smyth’s results have been found to be too short by 
about one inch on the whole length. The me^fjprtfoatiomi of 
the entrance and ascending passages are found twjdiffer by About 
A°; but it is important to notice that in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the junction of the two they are much more nearly . equal. 
Tho azimuth of tho entrance-passage was found to.be — 3' 44", with 
a prubublc error of only 10" ; and the most probable value of that of 
the ascending passage is -—4', although here there is the large pro- 
bable error of 3'. The grand gallery itself has been found, again, to 
have been measured by Smyth about *8 inch too short. It is worth 
mentioning hero that Mr. Petrie has discovered a relation between 
tho lengths of the short and long slits alternately bored Jn the 
ramps on each side ; the horizontal length of a long hole is found 
to bo equal to the sloping length of a short one, both being equal 
to one of t he pyramid cubits determined oy Mr. Petrie, 

Of the nut e-chamber Mr. Petrie’s observations enable bira to 
say, 44 The rough and coarse workmanship is astonishing, iu com- 
parison with the exquisite masonry of the casing and entrance of 
tho Pyramid ” ; and, he adds, 44 the main object in giving the 
4 details of its measure meats ’ is to show how badly pyramid 
magous could work.* Of tho Kings Chamber accurate measure- 
ments are difficult, owing to the fact that the whole chamber is 
shaken larger, probably by an earthquake, which has broken every 
one ol* the rool-bcams across near tho southern sidu. It is, how- 
ever, just hi re that Mr. Petrie’s measurements are of greatest im- 
port ance as bearing upon the Pyramid theories. Au American 
gentleman, ho tolls us, a warm believer in Pyramid theories, came 
to Gizeh while he was there, and after two days left him with the 
words, 44 Well, sir, I feel as if I had been at a funeral.” We have 
not space to give Mr. Petries numbers, which overthrow so many 
of the theories. We will therefore merely state what theories 
have been overthrown. 

'faking the King's Chamber and its coffer first, the King’s 
Chamber dot* riot contain 20 millions of cubic 44 Pyramid inches * ; 
nor does it contain 1,250 cubic 44 sacred cubits.” The lowor course 
of the King s Chamber does not surround a volume equal to fifty 
times the interior contents of the culler. It is, however, just 
! within the. limits of probable error that 44 tho outside of the 
! coder fills of the volume of the chamber up to the first course.” 
j Thu coder itself does not show the accurate workmanship hitherto 
i attributed to it : — 

It U not finely wrought, and cannot iu this respect rival tlic coffer la 
the MToud Pu'umid. . . . On the. X. end is a pluce, uoar tho VV. side, 
whew the han was urn too deep iuto the granite, and was bucked out again 
by the mason* ; but. this ftanli start they made was atill too deep, and two 
inches lower they hacked out a second time, having altogether cut cut more 
than ,\i inch deeper than tluy intended. On the JO. inside is a portion of 
a tube drill hole lcmuming, where they tilled the drill over iuto the side 
by nnt w 01 king vertically. Thev tried hard to polish away all that part, 
and took ofl'nliout the inch tlilekiu$-: all round it ; but biill they had to 
Irate the suit* ot the hole inch deep, 3 long, and 13 wide. . . . They 
imnlo a fiiuiilm error on tins N. inside, but of a much less extent. 


tbo Buckets to the It vol of the pavement orthogonally, and to 
assume that the corners of the original base were at. tlie feet of 
the perpendicular fiom the sockets on the pavement; but taking 
the baae an determined by the few base casing stones that remain 
in it/u, it is found to li** twenty or thirty inches inside the base 
formerly accepted. This suggests that the comers of the true 
original base are to he determine! by tbo points where the lines 
drawn from tho sockets to the apex of the Pyramid meet tho 
pavement, and this base is found to agree with those portions of 
the aides which can si ill be traced on the pavement, by the few- 
base casing stones remaining, and, strange to say, is far more 
accurate in oriental ion and squareness. The levelling of the 
avement. was not examined with tho same care an was 
0 voted to moat other points ; but, from the observations 
which best indicate it, it appears that the greatest distance 
of any part examined from the mean level plane was 7 of 
an inch. The mean length of a side of the base was found 
to be 9068*8 inches; the east side is most in error, boing 
ri too short; and the mean error of all four sides is only *6. 
The accuracy of the angle* is even more remarkable. The moan 
inclination of the sides to those of a mean square is only 12"; and 
the greatest error is on the north side, which is inclined 23'' to 
the corresponding side of the mean square. The orientation is, 
however, far more in error ; the east and west sides of the meau 
square being directed as much as S' 43" to the west of north. 

The slope of the sides has an important bearing on the general 
pi hd of construction followed by tne builders, and 51 0 52', with a 
probable error of 2', seems to be the most probable value. This 
gives the height as 5776, with a probable error of 7 inches. 

With regard to the inside ox tho Great Pyramid, the edges 
of the original doorway are, of course, gone with the casing, 
and it is therefore impossible to determine by direct observation 
what method, if any, was used originally to close tbo Pyramid. 
The fact, however, that interior passage have been found plugged 
has led, of late, to the general belief that the entrance passage 
was permanently closed with a block of stone. Yet Strabo, in his 
account of the Pyramids as they were in bis time, says:— 41 The 
greater one, a little way up one cade, has a stone that may be 


All this forma a etrangp comment on Piazzi Smyth's enthusiasm 
over what lu* call- “a regularly formed and exquisitely prepared 
specimen of auri-ut mechanical art.” After tho quotation we 
have just mod", ic is perhaps superfluous to notice Any of the 
theories of exact 1 elutions iu tho cotier; yet we may mention that 
its hollow contents are uot equal to its solid bulk; nor is the bulk 
of a side and end equal to that of the bottom ; nor is the volume 
equal to the cube of a double Egyptian cubit. 

Cominghack now intotke ante-chamber, we learn that its measure- 
ments have been found to be so inaccurate tjmt there is no ground 
for believing any theory of exact relations to Be true. 4 ‘ The granite 
leaf,” says Mr. Petrie, which has been so much theorised on is 
but a rough piece of work, and tho 4 buss ’ on it is not only the 
crowniug-ppiut nf tho theories, but is the acme of vagueness as 
well. To seriously discuss a possible standard of 5 4 Pyramid 
inches’ in a thing that may be taken os anywhere between 47 
and 5 2 inches in breadth, or a standard inch in a thickness vary- 
ing lrom *94 to no, would be waste of time." And Mr. Petrie 
goes on to grit* u very uuromantic, but probably true, explanation 
of it. IIo say» it “is. merely a very rough projection, like in- 
numerable others that Stay be seen, left originally for the purpose 
of lifting the blocks. When a building was finished these bosses 
were knocked away (I picked up a loose one among waste heaps 
at Gizeh), and th« part was dressed down and polished like the 
rest of the stone '* ; and he then adds many instances of complete 
or partial remains of similar bosses to be found In the Great 
Pyramid, of which fifteen or sixteen are in 1 the King’s Chamber 
alone. 

As to the theories of the construction of the Queens 
Chamber, there is too large an. error for truth both in tho theory 
that tbo contents of the Queen’s Chamber are 10 milUph^lMa 
44 Pyramid inches,” and also in the theory that the circuit of. the 
floor is one-third the circuits of the King’s Chamber side walls ; 
and M the theory of the wall height being fa of the Pyramid base 
is quite beyond possibility •" Neither the breadth of the top of the 
niche nor its exceutricity are one 41 sacred cubit " in length, though 
the latter is nearer this theoretic quantify than the forme?! abd 
4t the 4 shelf’ at the back of the niche being merely^. fcature of Its 
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No critic could approach with a hard heart tjto.epiisideratioo of 
a treatise, expanded from a prize essay, Of ivntcb the preface 
modestly concludes* 41 It is a commonplace., if criticism that no 
good tiling can come out of a prize essair,the .‘Holj Roman 
Empire f ot my friend Professor Bryce supplying' the exception 
that proves the rule. 1 dare hardly hop* that the following 
pages may escape this sweeping judgment.*’ * Mr. Scruttun’s 
took on The Law of Copy tight gained the ^ Yorke Prize” 
at Cambridge in 1882, and, though we doqbt «©$ that its auc- 
cess was well deserved, it contains jnany of the faults from 
which a prizo essay might be expected to be free. The style 
of the original reflections upon the place in the cosmic entity 
occupied by the law of copyright, and upon the first principles 
which foriu its foundation, is extremely had. When we meet 
with “which have mainly reference to/’ 44 The return for the 
author's intellectual labour thus is obtained by,” and u He asks 
that such unauthorized communication be restrained,” in the small 
compass of one largely-printed octavo page, we cannot attribute 
all these blemishes to the pardonable haste of a man of less than 
seven y oars’ standing from his first degree, which is the condition 
of candilatuve fur the Yorke Prize, to get his work before the 
public. And, though it makes them less startling, it does not 
make them more agreeable, to be told that “ the question here is 
whether the protection granted to printed works should also be 
extended to spoken lectures .... or, shall a hearer be allowed,” 
&c. ; that ik mm thing “ m»»y satisfy a demand which would other- 
wise lmve purchased the original work/' and that the laws of 
certain countries make it piracy to translate without authority 
l< auy work from a dead language into a living one,” before we are 
one-sixth of the way through the book. We also regret to have to 
state that most of the speculations about utilitarianism os the 
theoretical if not th»* actual basis of legislation, and what is and is 
not the aim of the >Sutie, are perfunctorily written and unprofitable 
reading. In fact, tbo whole of the chapter of jejune philosophy 
which is headed u Principles of the Iavw of Copyright ” is almost ' 
as uninteresting from the ornamental ns it is unimportant from the 
business point of view. Hut the reader who is not disheartened by 
this unpromising beginning will have his courage rewarded when 
by comes to the statements of . hard facts whoto sources are 
acci^siblo to any industrious person who chooses to study the 
subject. The chapter on the “flistory of the English Law of 
Copyright/* ami the following one, glVmg an account of the 
existing state of the law as to copyright in books, are particularly 
pood. The subject is manageable, as the statutes passed from time 
to time have been few and not very complicated, and tbe reported 
cases that preceded and followed them aro capable of being brought 
well within Mr. Scrut ton’s limits. Following chapters give lucid 
a«d sufficiently accurate accounts of copyright in plays, musical 
compositions, and works of art respectively, and we are glad to 


destruction, and not original, cannot have any connexion with the 
original design/* 

AS to the position of the chambers within tbe Pyramid, their 
levels are now found not to have been determined by the square 
equal in area to the vertical section of the Pyramid < nor by the 
square inscribed in the- vertical section of half of the Pyramid j 
nor are the chambers placed at vertical intervals of 40 cubits. 

The entrance of the Pyramid is not 1 2 cubits east of tbe middle, 
as has Wjtpwd, and of course the discovery that each side of 
the base is Borne 50 inches shorter than was formerly believed has 
upset the strange theories founded on its former value, and con- 
sequently those founded on the magnitude of tho height of the 
Pyramid and also those relating to its weight. 

Owing to Professor Smyth’s mistaking the rock bed for the floor 
of the Pyramid, and thus counting the lowest course as two, bis 
theories relating to tho peculiarities of the tlurtysfifth and fiftieth 
courses of masonry break down in so far as tbe numbers are sup- 
posed to have any significance. But, of all the new facts and 
assertions that will most stagger Professor Piazzi Smyth and his 
disciples, is the one that “ there is no authentic example that will 
bear examination of thqu** or existence of any such measure as 
a * Pyramid inch/ or ol* a cubit of 25*025 British inches.'’ 


NEW LAW BOOKS/ 

M R. MONTAGUE LUSH. as becomes one of his name, bus 
published a law-book of solid excellence. The law relating 
to the property of married people may, since the Act of 1882, be 
considered to have attained as nearly permanent a form ns it is 
given to any branch of English law u> reach. The effect of that j 
Act, stated in the fewest possible words, is to give a married { 
woman as nearly the same rights over her property as if j 
she had remained single as is found practically feasible. Tho 
marriage settlements of to-day are required, not to prevent tbo 
Common Law from handing over to tho bridegroom all the pro- 
perty of the bride, but to save the bride from tho temptation of 
making him a present of it, by putting it out of her power to do so. . 
Mr. Lush's boolc is not, as so many new law-books are, with such ; 
disastrous results in the bands of the incompetent, a digest, but a j 
treatise at large in tho old styfr. This is, perhaps, not to ho to j 
gretted. The proper compilation of a digest i> a most difficult and j 
laborious task; and, when it w done, it supersedes ihe materials j 
on which it is founded only for those who already know the mate* j 
rials pretty well. The digests of Sir James Stephen and Mr. F. 
Pollock are &b useful, when properly understood, ns tlmy are skil- ; 
fuQy written ; but they have before now proved 11 suare to second- j 
rate authors and superficial readers. Accurate and exhaustive j 
though Mr. Lush's work is, we have not found in it any mention j 
of a defect in the new Act which In our opinion calls for a remedy. 
This is that no provision is made to give a husband a succcsaory 
right to a share of tho separate property of his wife upon her 
decease intestate, corresponding to that which tho wife has upon the 
decease of her husband under the Statute of Distributions. Under 
the new Act, however, a more just arrangement is made than 
tbo*e of its predecessors as to the liability of a husband for his 
wife's debts and other obligations incorrect before marriage. Tho 
law relating to the property of married people is sufficiently defi- 
nite to require a treatise to it*elf; and Mr. Lush’s book, which 
satisfies a distinct want, will probably become the standard work 
on the subject. 

Mr. H. A. Smith has published a second edition of bis arrange- 
ment of the Act to widen we owe the appearance of Mr. Lush’s 
work. The book is portable and convenient in form, and the sec- 
tions of the Act are followed bv brief notes explanatory of the 
principal points that may arise under them. 

• The Law 0/ Husband and Wife. Bv Montague Lush, of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrftter-at-Law. London : Stevens & Sons. T634. 

The Married Women's Property Act, 1882. By 11. Arthur Smith, M.A., 
LL.B., of die Middle Temple, Urti rbt er-at-Law. Second Edition. I«ondon : 
Stevens & Sons, 1884. 

771* Law of Copyright ; being the York* Prize Essay of the University if 
Cambridge for the year 188a. lly Thomas ICdwnrd Iteration, M.A., LL.fi., 
Barrlstec-at-Law. fiovised and enlarged. London : John Murray. 1883. 

A Manual of Bankruptcy and Bills of Sale Law . By J. Edmondson 
Joel, Esq,, of the Inner Temple, BarrUter-at-Law. London : Stevens & 
Sons. 1884. 

The Law of Compensation for Unexhausted Agricultural Improvements’ 
By J. W. tffUls-Band. M.A., LL.fi., of Lincoln's lun, Barrister-lit- Law- 
Second Edition. London : Butterwoiths. 1883. 

The Conveyancing A<jU> 188 1 and 1883, and the Settled Land At/, iS8a; 
with Commentaries. By Henry J. Hood, M. A;, of the Inner Temple, 
BarrintsMit-Law, and Aleary W, ChaJlia, M.A-. of the Inner Temple, 
Second Edition, London: Keevea & Turner. 1884. 

The Judl&dkr* Acte and Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883. the late 
Frederic Fbifip Tomlinson, M.A.,of the Inner Temple, BarrUter-at-Lav. 
Edited by ft. 1 C Reid, Q.C. London : Clowes & Son, Limited. 1863. 

Guide to the Hem Redes and Practice, By Robert Wood fall, of the Inner 
Temple, Bsniater-st-Lsw. London : Stevens Be Sons. 1883. 

Me Factors' Acts (18*3 to 1877). My Hugh Fenwick Boyd sod Arthur 
Bdgfr Pearson, of the Inner Temple, Barriators-at-Law. London : Stevous 

' ’JBj ft rfc«w Law of Patents. Designs, and Trade Jt/a^hs. By Edward 
>4w^^ : .0am*l 9 ;af Liud&tt'* ion, WavrLtor-at-Law. London ; Stevens tk 

* $h**L*m tpfadenfs Annual (Second Year). Edited by Joseph A. 
ffgsrWQod. nf. Ltaeato’s l|ft, Esq., Bamstet >«t-Law, London t Swyons A 
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tbo end of tho book. Tho author gives in each chapter the re- 
commendations of the Copyright Commissioners upon the branch 
of the subject under discussion, and his own not always very 
cogent reasons for approving or disapproving of them. If the 
book consisted only of the good part of it (about three-quarters) it 
would bo a highly praiseworthy performance, and not only moro 
useful but much more convenient in size mid shape. Mr. beruttoa 
is not a profound or a very accurate philosopher, out he is laborious 
and exhaustive, and states simple facts simply and pleasantly. Jle 
would do well, in future works, to be less free with bis italics, and 
to refer in his indexes to pages and not to articles. 

If a manual means & book that can bo conveniently carried or 
held in the hand, Mr. Joels Manual of Bankruptcy and Bills of 
Sale Law is rather misdescribed by that title. It contains, how- 
ever, as complete an account of the Bankruptcy Act of last year 
as could be given before there hud been any decisions upon it, and 
is enriched by the Rules for tho administration of tho Act which 
were published at the end of December, and by a goodly collection 
of forms, scales of costs, &c. It also enables us as literally as 
possible to obey tbe behest of thus Bills of Side Act, 1882, that 
“this Act shall, so far as is consistent with the tenor thereof, be 
construed as one with the principal Act [that of 1878]”; for tho 
two Acts are printed together, section for section, the repealed 
parts of the Act of ! 878 being printed in italics. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to ascertain the law on any point with 
great ease and quickness, and altogether the great size of the book 
is the chief fault we have to find with it. The writers of law- 
books have cause to bless Mr. Chamberlain— a singularity of which 
they should be proud. 

Though hooka on bankruptcy are very common, we doubt 
whether there are not almost %s many books on the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. We noticed two of them a few weeks ago, and 
now we have a’second edition of Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund’e excel- 
lent work on the Law of Compensation for Unexhausted Improve- 
ments, with the Act of 1883 duly annotated, and an appeudix 
containing forms of a lease, an award of compensation for improve- 
ments, and every conceivable kind of notice* Tlio chief feature of 
the book, however, is the short account given of " tho custom of 
the country” in every county in England and some in Wales, 
which, presuming them to be as accurate as the appearaneo of a 
second edition seems to indicate that they are, can hardly fail to be 
of use to those concerned in agricultural litigation. 

The vapidity with which a second edition of Messrs. Ilood and 
Chftliis a took on Conveyancing has followed the first makes it un- 
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necessary for us to say more than that it appears to have been 
adapted to recent legislation with all the core which the merits of 


tjhtfWik and the learning of the authors would lend m to aspect. Vi'hon there is Richard sou, that curious misturedf wide reading 

♦rrt ii.: - -.»j» vi.. ..v v. v. :.v ___ 


tEhe new features in this edition are a considerable addition to the 
disquisition on the luw of real property generally with which the 
book begins, the text of the Oohveyancing and Settled Land Acta 
. of 1882, the rules incident to those Acts, au«l a useful summary of 
the provisions of the latter of them. It is a book which nocern- 
Veyanrer should be without, 

Mr. Reid, Q.C. 7y prefucw with a graceful note a voluminous 
work on the Judicature Acts and Rules written by liis brother-in- 
law, 1 he late Mr. F. I*. TomlinsQu. The book contains the text of 
the Acts of 1873 and 1875, and of the Rules, those parts of them 
which are new being unlimited by different typographical devices, 
The uppuidlceg coutaiu v.LSt wealth of forms, and tiio whole book 
botokuns so much patience and industry that ovory one must 
share Mr. Reid's regret that the authors life should have been cut- 
short nt the moment of the accomplishment of bis design. 

Considering liovv very many nooks on the New Uules have 
been published, wo cannot confidently predict any overwhelming 
measure of success for Mr. Woodinlls (tuidr to the. Ne v) flute* anil 
JfVwV/tr, for the merit for which it is cb icily conspicuous— that of 
brevity — has been attained by the simple method of 14 not printing 
the 1{ <ih*s in e.rtrnBo .... but omitting all those which arc 
identical with the former Rules." We bar that Un>ri* practi- 
timiojs who know their Rules so well as never tn waul to refer to 


root of individual substance; and yet meritorious In it* 
way, and useful until the time be ripe for tfomethiag better. 


and happy literary illustration with philological perversity ; per- 
versity wo must say, for in the second quarter or Shit century a 
man who dealt systematically with the English tongue gught to 
have uinde some advance on Home Tooke, And there are those 
who put their trust in Webster; of which there la only to besaid 
that it does not even pretend to do real service or 

to be more than a copious word-book for common tSwsATt hoe, die- ' 
credited, so far as in it lay* much that had good warrant, ho* gives)' 
credit to things without warrant, and has corrupted the spelling 
of half a continent. There are dictionaries of another clans, such 
as the “ Imperial/’ which add a certain amount of general iuforma- 
tion to the explanation of words, making, in fact, a compromise 
between a Dictionary and a Cyclopaedia, bur that very reason it 
is not possible that they should deal adequately with the language. 
as language. 

As long ago as 1857 the plan of a scientific and historical 
English Dictionary was laid down, Archbishop Trench being the 
iiiK 111 j tor in the matter, by tho Philological Society. Consider- 
able preparations were made in the methodical reading of hooka, 
especially the earlier books, by various workers, and in digesting 
the uuiterial thus collected. Put partly fur want of funds, partly 
for want, of um editor and publisher, t lie scheme languished for 
At last the editor has been found iu the person of 


many years 

those parts of tile present code which are only re-enactment are ; Dr. Murray, and the other difficulties have been removed by the 
too giv.it and good to have need of any books at nil. j Clarendon i # re** undertaking the publication. lVrhapa the lapse 

In reading Messrs, liuvd and Pearson’s book on the Factors’ 1 of time is not wholly to bo regretted. Further 


1 reading 

Acts it is impossible not to find a constant assurance that it w.r< 
written only because the authors had nothing bettor to do. The 
body of law of which it treats practically assumed its ffnnl shape 
iia long ago as 1S4.*, rincu which time it has remained unaltered, 
save by a short and not very important Amending Act of 1877. 
Under these circumstances, and considering that the luw alnut 
factor# jm tolerably well ascertained in 1 he somewhat limited circle 
of tlioM* habitually engaged in its administration, wis cannot hail 
ihia little book us'uno likely to be of great service to the profrv 
sioii. The authors are worse than Mr. Seuiitou in the pintic ion J 
with which they have scattered italic* throughout their volume. 

Mr. Morton Daniel publishes an edition of the Patents, Trudc , 
Marks, and Designs Act, wjiIi the rules, uml u number of forms, j 
IU* introduction gives a careful account of D'u still not other- , 
wise than complicated things which a patentee dnmhi do tosmiro S 
bin rights, llis book ia very complete, and will be useful to i 
patentees. 

The Law Shutout* A annul U now published by 


holly to bo regretted. For there has appeared 
meanwhile the great French Dictionary of Litird, which is not 
no I like JohuiouV, a marvellous achievement lor one man, and 
great for us time, but (wo think it may bo Haiti without ex- 
ception) 1 he most absolute ninslerwork in that kind yet accom- 
plished by human learning. In divers way* this has manifestly 
fuilhorcd the work iu Eiigland. First, it lias shown what is 
possible to be done, and that by one man, in illustraLmg a 
modern language ; it has li.ved a standard lor emulation, and re- 
luted tho cruel saving of Cherlcs Lftruk No fiu* lVoin being of 
tlij>f books winch are no books, 1 Diet binary is 11 book 

whose one fault is Unit it is dangoiima b*r a busy man to 
u?o, fir uj.e can imidiv leave H ; ono lingers and expati- 
ates iu it, amk bigns to oneself fdtm ible hmsoiim for looking 
out another Wv.rv:. And of such, or, if possible, of greater 
ir.lervst [inr the held i.> wider and the nniforiula richer), the new 
English Du tii 1 nary likewise; will be. Another gain more positive 


j and tangible thau this, though hardly greater, is the weight of 
>y Mr. ,T. A. j knowhMtgy and authority contributed bv Lime for the history of 
be presumed j sack wokU extant In modern Fmcmh a* have nt ttqy time passed 


is 

Shcarwood for tho f'ccond time, and must therefore be prcMimed j sack wonU extant In modern l'runuh a* have nt jmy time passed 
to have boon useful to somebody. It consists of copies of «l! 1 be j iim* English, nr have n common origin with distinct English 
papers set in the various law examinations for admission to tlm word#. Add to 1 his tho store of experien^ offered to us ready 
.Bar id to the roll of solicitor* throughout tlw y wit, with hints 
for answering them. Mr. Hhearwood recommend* some very >ur- 


prising text-books to intending Candida? or-, which makes the b ac- 
cess iu tuition of which his advertisements boast all the uivuc 
pTftiaeworlhy. AVe nre more sorry than surprised to read in n 
chapter culled “ How to Answer Exa mi nation ( lions ” that 
•‘there are Some points, mom particularly in Cmuiuon Jaiw, which 
ora based on common wwu" For we have ever held fuceimu.— 
ucbs in law-books to be tho lowest form of lmuiour. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY* 


; made by Liltvc, the pattern ami details of a masters handling set 
! forth in complete execution. If we say, in one word, that Dr. 
Murray and hl^ fellow-workers nre giving us nn English Littrd, 
we chaff. u r n“ .1 bcUer sum in ary notion of the Clarendon Press 
• Ph timiary that, by a laboured description. \V 0 almost fern*, iudeed, 
j that to fcoiiiM com jut cut judges we 1* my seem to say too much; 

! but, knowing s i.m-thiag of the work and tlm wuil.orti, we do not 
j think tho parallel omsimots the mark. 

j In ono material l&peet tho pre.Mmt plan is of greater scale than 
I Lilt re’s. That admirable scholar, being single- handed for tho 
! maio stress of nis enun prise, limited himself to French words yet 
l living in current uyijtu. Our English Dictionary, the full harvest 
j of many reapers, draws no such line. It “ aims at exhibiting, the 
A FTER vears of delay, we are now fairiv embarked in tho way ! aigriiicaluui of the English wuxds now iu use, or 

of having a real English Dictionnrv. AVliat! the render! « no wu to have been iu use since the middle of tho twelfth coutury.” 
mar exclaim, have we nut Johnson, Richardson, Latham, and ! Tlds period is li.ved ns being approximated v that when English had 
Webster’s Unabridged, and more also:*' Yes. good reader; all j Lt ' ilb ' ld t0 be a ll,1 l v effected language, and had lout most of the 
these are certainly with uh. There is Johnson’s great original I words that were destined to disappear. WJmn, however, a 

work, a truly “ path-breaking ” work, as tho Germans eav, with j *’ orcl “ mdutled as haying been in use einc«5 u^o, ita histonr 
its preface which no scholar at this day can rent l without sym- | ks tmcod back a; lar us ptjsaible, it may bo to the very first records 
patny aud reverence ; a work not free from the faults of its age, j ?* bdd English, j he philological advantage ol this enlarged aim 
nor from other individual delect* known and admitted, with cha- i ^ obvious ; fur oftentimes the history of a living word can be fully 
racteristic frankness, by the author himself, but in the main a vast I nuidi out only by tho help of words akin to it in root, meaning, or 
And worthy monument of honourable toil. It. method* mid its | construction, which lmvo themselves become obsolete, AS well as 
pliiloloffy are, of course, those of the eiirhtcemh century. To say j obsolete nwnmngs aud couetruction of word# thot survive ia other 
this is to say that it cannot suffice to the nineteenth century, cum 1 
o& a groundwork. Almopt nothing was known in Johnson’s time 


of the real history of our language. Its evidences were obscu 
and in great part unfinished. Etymology, wherever doubt v 


'. obscure, 
tnibi was 

At all possible', was at boat lucky pneaswork, for scientific philo- 
logy woe not yet Iiorn. Johnson * Dictionary, like Blackstonu’s 
Commentaries, deserved and won lasting lame for the man who 
could, single-handed, make so niuck'of order out of a chaos. But 
a century does much to chnnge law And language t hemselves, more 
to changu tho scope and the methods of our knowledge concerning 
them. If we would truly honour tho work of our fathers, and 
effectually satisfy our own needs, we must do in our day what our 
fathers did in theirs, not patch and boggle their work/ but begin 
orderly anew* This consideration alone would dispose of Latham’s 
Dictionary* which is to Johnson as Stephen’s Commentaries to 
DlaCksiuno— a performance doomed by ita conditions to be timid 
and meagre, un pleasing in form, and savourless for want of any 


* A Ntu> JCnglith Dictionary on J/iMiorieul Principivs ; founded rn iinly 
on the m (it* rktte collect ml hy the Philological Society. Edited by JnimM 
A H. Murfji} , l.L.b. &c. Parti. A— Ant. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1884. 


u sagos. Foathtf rest, this is but one of the points on which the 
tubular will find information in the pageh of ** General Explanan 
lions ” pretixH.1 to this first part, which should be read if only to ftp- 
prrmto tho carofuluess with which the plan has been worlied out* 
One thing, however, is not explained. Dr. Murray dates hiaPriy 
foce from 4 ‘The Scriptorium.” What is the Scriptorium ? Is it an 
ink horn term for tho kind of Toom our grtmt-graud fathers caller 
closet, and wo call a study P , Not so; Dr. Murray is too gpdd 

w trt mia tjilifi ‘flOitV/ta fnl> nnlUUti. 14 tibU lamluiM 


called a 
m 


English scholar to use Latin words for nothing, ft i»<# temporary 
house in Dr. Murray’s garden at Mill Hill, m externals much like 
a greenhouse, wherein the rest of the Dictionary is a-makjtag. 
(The Dictionary s. v. A, prfp. • on, par. 13^ says this tiea df the 
verbal Bubstantive is ardbaic. So much the worn Am the 
Dictionary, and let this be okr first criticism,) This house Qfj/ph 
then, is lined with what warn book-cases, only the c ms^Sm 
divided, not into common shftlves, but into rows of pigeon-holes. 
Every pigeon-hole is assigned to some portion of a paruculalrle^or 
of the alphabet, and is full of rims containing illut tratlve 
which have already gone through atirst process of sorting accoruiug 
to date and riguificatidn. The bundle of slips relating to Ahv. 
given word is the skeleton of the article oh tkut word which yriu 

* . * ' J'MS 
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appear in due ooum© in the. Dictionary. How the haodle of «Up$ 
is converted into the finished nrtide (the harmless awbiguUj of 
the phrase is unavoidable and will be excused) } with what 
anxious care doubtful points have been sifted by correspondence 
and discussion ; how unexpected lights have been founds or a 
auspicious word left under a cloud only after all wave had been 
exhausted; bow, now and again, a mere vox itihifi of earlier 
(see Abacot in this part) has boon run down to 
its original exmaud. exploded— all this will, some day, make a 
most curious record, and we hope to seo it cither as an appendix 
to the Dictionary or os a separate publication. Littrd’s example 
is not wanting for this also. But the time and the manner are 
lbr Dr, Murray to determine, not for us. We perceive, moreover, 
that we have said next to nothing of the contents of this firnt 
instalment, of whose quality wo ure bound to give some taste. To 
satisfy our readers in this "behalf must be the office ol' a further 
notice. 


TIIE RETURN OP THE GUARDS.* 

L OVERS of flue verse will hail with pleasure tho ^publication 
of those stirring ballads which Sir Francis Doylo first gave 
to tho world some fifteen years ago, and to which he baa how 
added several new poems. Sir Francis Doyle’s claim to be con- 
sidered one of the direct contributors to tliV poetic achievement 
of the ago is based upon the success with which ho bus treated 
modern heroic themes. The poetry of a nation must, indeed, bo 
decadent if none of its singers dare to handle the deeds of courage 
and devotion which take place in the world around them. Yet 
were it not tor a few writers like Sir Francis Doyle and Sir 
Alfred Lynll, wo should hardly escape this reproach. The author 
of The Metum of the Guard* seems to have the power, as Scott 
and Macaulay hud, of realizing intensely the emotional elements 
in historic events. This power is quite apart from that of the 
dramatist, and, if it has no name, is easily recognizable in tin* 
failure or success which waits on those; who attempt to write 
ballads. All who love ballad* und the ballad spirit in poetry, have 
only to read Sir Francis Dovle’a poems to recognize tne true ring 
iu the swift and loud-resounding verse which tells of “ Tho Charge 
of Balaclava , 1 " “ Tho Red Thread of Honour,” u The Private of 
the Buffs/’ or “ The Wreck of the Birkenhead.” There are many 
other good ballads in the volume, but the four just named are by 
far tho best. u Tlio Charge of Balaclava ” is one of the most 
spirited battle-songs of modern literature. Throughout Sir Francis 
Doyle's poem the metrical expression fits closely round thu thought, 
and the rhythm changes ana develops as the action changes and 
develops in a way which greatly enhances the effect. There should 
bo no need to introduoe our readers to such lines as— w 

* But still against the wondering foe 
In stubborn alienee onward go, 

Unchecked, unslaekeninc, undismayed, 

The living of tho Light Brigade. 

Yet wo give ourselves the pleasure of quoting them. In “ Tho 
Red Thread of Honour/' it is impossible to congratulate the poet 
on so complete a success in the manner iu which he 1ms treated 
his subject, though the emotional effect ho has prod need is even 
more remarkable. It would bo a distinct improvement if the loug 
lines which are her© employed to give somewhat um.*'ces>ary ex- 
planations were left out. They break the uuity of tho ballad. 
Fortunately they adhere so loosely to the vital stock of thy poem 
that its noble ami chivalrous iumiJ*r* can be easily enjoyed wiiiirut 
reading them. “ The Private of the Bulls '* is another of tho*e poems 
which are certain to be remembered For their power of touching 
thoso emotions which respond to the record of deeds of chivalrous 
devotion, of sacrifices for tho sake of personal honour or of 
patriotism. “ The Wreck of the Birkenhead ” appeals to vu:h 
emotions in their simplest form, umnixad with whnt bv com- 
parison seems sophistication, the more idoals of military honour, 
pride of race, or unwillingness to yield to force. Who could 
treat a subject of such rlmstwied sublimity with adequate wolds. 
Still Sir Francis Doyle has told the externals of the story well, 
And has written a poem of great tenderness and nobility of ex- 
pression. 

In two other poems on modern subjects, “ Robin Hold's Day M 
and “ Tho Doncaster St. l*‘g«jr,” a less distinct success is achieved 
than in the four poetns already touched on. “ Robin Hood’s Bay ” 
is the most important of the additions to tho present volume. 
The story is another of thoso themes of modern heroism which the 
poet so rightly chooses. It is simple enough in scheme. A 
fisher lad carries a girl in safety through the srtrf. She had been 
one Of A party of pleasure-seekers caught by the tide. lie saved 
hex ift the oitehorge of duty. The point of tho poem is the 
©xaltatioi of both actors by the accident of their situation. The 
development pi this motive leads the poet to general reflections 
Aftd reviving hopes which, if not particularly remarkable in ex- 
pression, ifire at least tho result of noblo and generous aspirations. 
Sfrill, i tfae poem is very pleasant reading just because it is full 
of !%#§ aspirations, which, spread as they are thronghont his 
powfil, .give Sir Francis Doyle’s work so simple and honest a 
owjfccier, .In “The Doncaster St. Leger” Sir Francis Doyle 


It Is this and the contemplative or critical attitude which he 
qdopts which spoil what might have been ode on a flue 

subject. Direotuess, simplicity of mood, is what we want , but the 
poet all the time is not really entering into the spirit of the York- 
shire crowd, but tolling ns instead how interesting it .was to watch 
them, and how keen tiny were. Of course they iwete keen, but 
our 1‘iudar of the .Moors will not write Uko th|sf^* 

And during all that anxious time :* ' 

Ohiccr as it suits you at my rhyme) , j 
Th« earnestness became sublime \ *»■ 

Common and trite op in the scene, 

At once ‘ho thrilling and so mean. 

It i* impossible not to regret that so large a part of £ir Francis 
Doyle’s work should have been devotca to classical subjects. 
Those of the classical subjects which be treats in the ballad form, 
like “ Caius Manlius Oapitolinus,” “ Tho Mother and Ihiughter/’ 
or “The Atheniuu Battle Hymn tit Mars thou, ^ arc indeed full of 
spirit ; but we could well spare " The Virion of Er the Famphy- 
han/’ or “Demosthenes/’ if the poet instead would telFus now . 
Gillespie led his troopers from Arcot to Vellore; or how Baird, 
remembering his chains and the dungeons of tho Sultaan, stormed 
sword in hand the palaces of Jlyder. This is, however, a very un- 
gracious way to thank the poet for work like the elegy 'Which gives 
its name to the volume. Nor is tho vision of “Er the Pawphylian ” 
anything but an interesting poem. The mitfibers a re harmonious 
and the language is elegant and scholarly throughout. Couplets 
such os 

Unkindled vet the War-pod's altar flame. 

Am) hiB red plauot flarnl without a name, 

are enough to show that tbo poem has a ration d'etre - of its own. 
The talo of the Lower Empire called “ Gythift ” also displays the 
qualities of careful versification, nud makes a flue story ; but again 
tho thought returns of the ballads which might he enjoyed iu ita 
place. 


NAUTICAL HANDBOOKS.* 

T HE neat little word-book which Mr. Clark Russel) bos published 
may prove a useful glossary to uomo of his own novels, aud 
may also bo useful to others than readers of romance. He says in 
his - preface— which, notwithstanding that it is tho preface to a 
dictionary, is a great deal more entertaining than prefaces usually 
are — that his work is “ ottered to the public because many might 
be glad to possess a cheap book of convenient size that would 
enable them to satisfy themselves without trouble about the 
meaning of nautical words often met with, but not always intel- 
ligible.” Here, no doubt, he is quit© right. Sailor* language la 
a strange mystery to those who have had the* misfortune to pass 
their lives on dry land, and a short and simple key tt> it is likely 
to be appreciated by a good many people who occasionally want 
to know tho meaning of nautical terms mysterious to them os the 
symbols of the mathematician. The word-book of the late 
Admiral Smyth is iu many respects an excellent one, and in 
speaking slightingly of it tho present author certainly shows no 
groat wisdom ; but it is a very elaborate work, and there is room 
for a smaller and cheaper ona, which may be useful to not a few 
who have to give a little study to tho strange words that sailors 
use. Mr. Clark Russell specially refers to lawyers as needing 
some knowledge of Heft talk, and being occarionaliy aorely puzzled 
by it, goimr ho far as to say that, “ of all the various ft atones of 
procedure in marine courts, nothing is so curious as the bewilder- 
ment excited iu the legal breast by tho statements of nautical 
witnesses.” It may lie doubted whether be is altogether right 
h'»ro; and probably, if he ever has the misfortune — \thieh we 
trust he never may have- to be cross-examined by » counsel 
practising in tho Admiralty Court, ho may discover that tho 
barrister who Ima boon stimulated to learn by heavy fees is 
not l)v any means so ignorant or so helpless ua ho imagines 
him to be. It can fairly bo admitted, however, that there 
are fow barristers who would not puzzled by the words h© 
cites in hid preface; but, in endeavouring to show how the igno- 
rant lawyer may bo bewildered, bo unfortunately succeeds ill 
showing how oven tho high nautical scholar may go wrong. H© 
ghe* n specimen of the kind of sentence that puzzles counsol, 
and in it makes mention of M sprit.<aii gulls.” Vainly will tho 


tiPMiM to , be the Pindar of tho Yorltshiremen, Surely there 
fiaeda no Wad of apology for such a choice of subject. Yet the 
authot ie aeking us ail through not to “ sneer * ! at his poem. 


Mr. Russell is like Hegel, who, when asked to explain on© of his 
own sentences, stud that he hnd forgotten tho meaning. Possibly 
he may also com© to the conclusion that a writer who does not 
explain a term to which be drag's attention at tlm outset is not a 
very able guide, and that, in this case, the tutor is not those two 
pages ahead of bis pupil which, according to good authority, a 
competent teacher ought to be. 

Such a view, however, would b© unfair to Mr. Clark Russell, 
who has a knowledge of sea- terms not always possessed by those 
who have left the sea for bo me time, andhfts in some respects 
evidently been very careful iu compiling his little book. Unfor- 
tunately in others bo has been cureless. Ho says very modestly 
in his preface that he does not pretend that hi9 catalogue is ex- 

• Sailors' JAtteuage ; a Collection of Seetdrrms and their Definitions. 
By >V. Clark Russell. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

the Sailor's Handbook. By Captain F. Q. D. Bedford, US. rorkidouth c 
Qriffea 9s Co. 
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hftuttive, that score* of Words of which he never heard aro no j 
doubt wanting, and thnt any sea-terms and definitions addressed 
to liim will Ini prate fully recenod. In this he is, perhaps, too 
diffident, (t is difficult to suppose that lie is in any way ignorant 
Of tho most esoteric portion of a sailor a phraseology. Of the more 
recondite words, of those leaBt likely to fall on a landsman’s ear, 
lie seems 1o have full knowledge. lie may very po*ribly please 
inquirers who want to plunge deop into nautical lore ; hut, strange 
to say, he is not so likqjy to please those who desire information 
of a simpler kiifd. A good many men who would not care to 
know the meaning of 1 * boot topping,” or “pazarie,” or who would 
be even indifferent to a rendering of the mysterious spritsail gaff, 
may want to know whgt n main-deck is, or what a maintopsail 
is, or what the mnin-bnom of a fore-and-aft craft is ; but on those 
points Mr. Clark Unwell cruelly refuses to give information, though 
ho describes the two divisions of the topsail, under “ upper ** and 
“ lower.” lie certainly ought to explain what a main-deck is, be- 
cause the word is often used, and. strange to say, is not always used 
in tho nuno souse by nnval officers and by merchant officers. The 
maintopsail is, on the whole, tho mn«t ; uportant soil in a ship, : 
and it is not enough briefly to descrilr .he topsail uird without j 
mentioning the sail; and it. is curious that the author should ignore ; 
the niftin-bumi, as ho once showed groat regard for thnt spur, and 
overlooked the fact that it u generally rendered powerless for good | 
or evil in a gale of wind and the modest trjsail substituted for the j 
mainsail. Other omission* mar tho value of the work. Although 1 
the woids 44 lee ” and 44 windward” arc by no means unknown on • 
shore, landsmen on board ship are sometimes much puzzled by the i 
constant, repetition of tho terms 4 * to windward " and 4 * to leeward,’’ ■ 
and get confused over them, jumbling them up with port and ; 
starboard, and suffering much in consequence before the truth ! 
is revealed to them. Mr. Clark Russell defines “leeward” — not : 
particularly well— but does not define i{ windward ” or 14 to wind- j 
ward." In like tiiunucr he gives no definition of 14 lie to” or j 
44 lying to,” and does not explain wlmt is meant hv the ex- I 
previous “carrying lee helm” and “corning weather helm,” j 
which frequently bewilder those who have got through elementary ' 
difficulties. On another point of iuWe^t he is nl*o unfortunately i 
silent. Tin? Citt-o’-nine- tails is now laid up for good, but, con* J 
sidcring its long and valued services, it might certainly to be 1 
described in a dictionary of tea-terms, and ml merely mentioned j 
incidentally. ’ “ j 

With regard to sea language of a lighter w I more sportive kind j 
Mr. Clark Russell* dictionary is nho at once cnc^sR e mid deficient . j 
In his anxiety to tench even thing, h«* gi\es words w hich ran j 
hardly be considered us being specially «.iilnrs’ words, while ho j 
omits one or two time -honoured expressions. Swig,” for swallow, j 

is an old word, originally identical with 11 swidge,” and no more ( 
belongs specially f«> sailors than it dot* to labourers or artisans. : 
“Tight” as indfniting drunkenness is merely old and v»*ry vulgar 
slang, quite as common amongst cockneys ns amongst. those who 
dwell iu the forecastle. 4 ‘ Slewed,” with the same meaning, is no 
doubt a sailor's word, but it belongs to very dull nautical slang, « 
and might well have beeu left out. 4 * Bully for you ” is, unless we j 
are much mistaken, an Americanism, and. though i* may now bo I 
common amongst sailors, it was not originated by them. These j 
words should not. appear in the vocabulary ; and, on the other hand, I 
two or three words which certainly should he there find no place 
in it. “ Shell hack,” that most expressive tcim, meaning a sailor. 1 
whoso hack, owing to constant pulling and hauling generally 
becomes more or less convex, is not given in the body of the wort, ; 
though attention Is drawn to it in the preface. The clumsy ex- 
pression “deep in,” indicating slumber during tho whole night, 
or daring what ought to be a watch on deck, is given, but 
the phrase “all night in,” which tolls its own story so well, 
finds no place in the index; and that quaintest of terms, 
“sky 'pilot,” whereby a seaman means a priest, who knows 
how to steer the right course aloft, is not given in “ sailors’ 
language. 0 It roudt bo added that ono or two words are inserted 
which are obsolete, while some of the explanations ii re not full 
and accurate. Mast-bending, the amiable practice of captains of 
former days, was put a st*»p to by the Adiuirultv many years ago. 
Main-topmast studding sails, which the writer describes, may still 
be used in merchant, ships, but they were discarded long since iu 
the navy as doing more harm than pood To define 44 beam ” as 
meaning the point of the sea or horizon abreast of the midship 
section .of tv sliip may in one peculiar sense he accurate, but it is 
most eccentric and misleading. 44 Ream,” one of the commonest ex- 
pressions amongst sailors, usually means a vessels breadth, end it is 
used m this sense by Mr. Clark Russell when descril ing a Baltimore 
clipper. For defining 44 athwart our hawse,” ns bung Hftid of a 
ship Crossing another's bows, Mr. (Jnrk Russell rnny have authority, 
but surely the expression properly relates, as his definition of 
“athwart hawse” tends to show, to* the cases where a vessel, or a 
bout, or;a«pnr has drifted octoss the bows of a ship at anchor. It is 
difficult indeed to see how the word 44 liaweu” can be rightly used 
about a ship which w under sail. Even, however, if this ’defini- 
tion is accepted, it can h ardly be maintained that Mr. Clark Uusstdl 
is' comet when he says that “fetch”' m«an» to “roach or 
arrive at by Bailing or steaming, an, Wo fetched the harbour”; 
and that to “ fetch out” means to get out of harbour by beating or ; 
* sailing close* The wo»d ns commonly used on b »srd sailing ships 1 


knowledge of the sea, and has given much attention to sea-terms £ 
and we regret to have to point out another which calls for grave* 1 
reprobation as shewing a slight forgetfulness of good taste. Mr. 
Clark Russell defines a freshwater sailor as “ A yachtsman. A 
green baud.” As in The Lnthj Mnud he made some mistakes which 
any competent yachtsman would have corrected in a moment) ho 
had better have abstained from this feeble joke, which can only 
be attributed to the fact that he knows notbing^whflsievcr about 
yachting. A good many yachtsmen nriiher arej^rgrettHid to be, 
sailors in the very least ; but some, mi the other hand, are excel* 
lent fore and aft seamen. Quito lately one amateur, Mr. Hartley 
Burton, has sailed a schoouer of ninety tons round the world, 
while another, Mr. KL F. Knight, has sailed a thirty-ton yawl 
to Buenos Ayres, and tbouce to the West Indies— a foat which 
it would puzzle many a certificated master and fittt mats to 
perform. Appreciation of these facts, and of a good many, others 
which the author will discover if he will turn )iis attention to a 
subject of which he is at present ignorant, will doubtless induce 
him to expunge this pleasantry in a second edition. To a second 
edition his book may verv possibly he destined. It has, ns We 
hate bh own, considerable faults, but, on the other hand, it is by no 
mean* without merit*, and is likely to bo consulted by many. By 
careful revision and correction of ains of omission and commission 
it may be made a really valuable handbook. 

Of a very different order from Mr. Clark Russell's compila- 
tion is the remarkable Sailor* Handbook, by Cap tain F, G. IV 
Bedford, R.N.. of which a new edition has lately nppeaved. We 
live in days of epitomes, but, as a rule, those who produce them 
lire indifferent to hulk, if indee d they do not prefer bulky liooks ; and 
it is something new to find an epitome which gives a vast umounfc 
of informal ion, but takes the shape of a small, handy volume. 
Mn«t singular, indeed, is tho amount of practical and useful know- 
ledge shown in this book, which, like others, happily gives |roof of 
the unswerving diligence with which navnl officers of the present 
day study all that relates to their profession, f’uptain Bedford 
treats of parts of tho coasts of North America, tho West Indies, 
South America, Africa, China, Japan, and A ustrnlm, aud of the 
Pucilic. ITe mention* ilu* principal hues of steamers to the great 
ports, briefly snu.s up sailing directions, states what charts and 
b »ol(3 aro required lor various sen*, and gives a good deal of 
pertinent information in a wonderfully compact form about tho 
various seaports, about the, money current at \ariouh places; about 
the weights awl measure* in use, nud about other matters. In 
many respects is Taptaiu Bod ford's book, containing so much in 
such a small space, likely to 1 k> useful to mariners of nil kinds 
and degree ; but in one respect it is almost certain to be pre- 
eminently useful. Steamers are more and more thrusting out 
sailing, tttd seem likely before long to monopolize the traffic of 
the world, aud for the owners and captains of steamers tho question 
of cuul supply is nil-important. Captain Bedford states, in many 
cnees, where coul is to be obtained, what the prices are, and is so 
careful ns to explain how it is brought on board. Tho price, of 
course, must necessarily vary from tirno to time; but no doubt 
the prices mentioned fairly represent the average, and at all events 
they will give the captains of ships some idea of what they will 
have to pay for restoring the vitality of their vessels. By giving 
information on this point anil on so many minor, but by no means 
unimportant o:i-?s, Captain Bedford has earned the gratitude 
of sailors; und if his book is as accurnto as it appears to be, 
it will certainly take tho place which he modestly claims for 
it, and, 44 while principally useful fur those who nre paying a first 
visit to a station, ’ L-e found 14 a Iruidv bock of reference for all. 0 


TI1K FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE.* 

11/1 II. T, F. Thiarlton Dyer' s Folk-Lore of Shake*})* are contains o 
1YJL mass of information and quotations diligently brought to- 
gether, much ot which is curious, much amusing, and some tise'uL 
Wo cannot nav, hnieier, that the scholarship and general knowledge 
brought to bear on tho work nre such as they might have been, 
or even such as might be, fairly expected. Tims iu one paragraph 
two impossible don various of* the word “ gossamer ” are quoted 
from different sources ; the true one, given in Mr. Skoat’e Ety- 
mological Uictionunj, which every student and worker in English 
literature ought to have at his elbow, is not mentioned. Tho 
note on 44 sogiliary ’ reads as if the writer had never met with 
Centaurs in art nr mythology, nor with the signs of the Zodiac i& 
an almanac. The transmigration of souls is described as a 
“ primitive superstition ” which 44 is almost effete amongst civi- 
lized nations,” but still 44 retains an important place in .the re- 
ligious beliefs of savage and uncivilised comm unities,” Neither 
Brahmanism nor Buddhism is ofiete by any means, nor dan 
the races and nations of India, Uliina r and the Indo-Chinese 
countries be disposed of us “ savage and uncivilised communities.” 
Perhaps a compiler nut to be ceasumMor being content to quote 
Nares without addition ; but it U the hurt that the custom Of 
swearing by the sword is much older than tho Crusades bypath 
Europe and Asia. . < 

Them are perhaps venial faults of omission ; but we caahe^help 
being surprised by the carious want of relation to cottttoa 
! knowledge of modern things which frequently ^crope up In .Mr. 

; Byers remarks. On “ gaudy days,” he notes, “ feast-days in tha.dpl* 
; legos of our universities are so called.” For 44 our uni verities” road 


l?’ StT tnwiasesBstmsftua tne oiiiera wo nave pointed out ; * or By Itov.T. RTMwIton Dysir. London; 

ought ngt to occur u\ the work of a writer who has great Griffith & I’arran. 1683. , 
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j Oxford,” The tern it not in ute at Cambridge. Fdotbalj lt d#- 
"Ibrioed " w highly popular game? ; and we a re told that < r at 

• comparatively recent period it wae played in Derby* Nottingham, 
Kbgeton^ipon«Tbamet, fat* • OcUr own belief it „■ that *at a 
comparatively recent period H — •aay any day tbit winter— It bat 
bees played is these ana a great many other puicas, indudiogOxford, 
Cambridge! and (from the end of the Midsummer to the beginning 
of the Christmas holidays, or, in tome OAtea, till Eat ter) every 
public BchooihMlte kingdom, to aay nothing of the rest. Then 
one need not ICrjm^h of a naturalist to know that the slow- worm 
it not “ a little snake with very small eyes,” not being a snake at 
ell ; and if the “ ancient belief that sorrow shortened life ” has 
been disproved, it is a very strange though welcome piece of news. 
The name' of stool-hail, the rudimentary form of cricket, though 
supplanted In renown by its offspring, is not extinct, hut still 
flourishes as a rustic pastime in Surrey, and elsewhere for aught 
w$know. A quotation from “ Mr. Blackstone's ” Commentaries 
lodes odd at this time of day. Apart from the tolerably familiar 
fact that Blaekatone became a judge and was knighted, we do not 
cite Mr«' Gibbon or Mr. Hume. But most singular of alt is this 
elucidation, which the judicious reader will appreciate without 
comment : — 


have thus had ample means of making himself acquainted with 
the labours of the tow distinguished man who, tit the free of every 
discouragement, have laboured to introduce frfetyte into one of 
the most intellectually backward portions V Spanish America. 
Three typical personages have been selected by trim rib botanist 
Mulls, the astronomer Caldas. and the geographer- and naturalist 
Godazzi— whose biographies, interspersed mm rimjMUf references 
to their scientific coadjutors, constitute in aboti measure a history 
of Colombian science from 1760 to 286a, All' Were meritorious 
men. Mutis, a Spaniard, despatched on a adehtifio mission, 
formed a great botanical collection and founded the observatory, . 
which Cttldas, a self-taught astronomer, greatly improved. Caldas 
also founded the first literary and scientific journal til the country. 
Codazzi, an Italian by birth, did wondem in topographical and 
geological exploration and surveying. All were unfortunate; 
Mutis was neglected until, in his old age, the inspect shown him 
by Humboldt enlightened his fellow-citizens as to bis merits ; 
Oaldas died a martyr to the independence of” his country; 
Codazzfc labours were allowed to remain unpublished. Professor 
Schumachers volume, though over-bulky, and not very clearly 
arranged, is well adapted to excite interest and sympathy for 
these men and others like them who have contended with the' 


Smalkpox. Such a terrible plague was this disease in the days of 
our ABCokors that Its name was used as an imprecation. 

On the whole, we fear the author of Folk-Lore of Shakespeare 
must have either written in great haste or amassed a plentiful 
lack of things generally known. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

rilHE saying that “one shall be taken and the other left” is 
JL strikingly illustrated by the respective literary fortunes of 
Wilhelm Vatke (1), the subject of Professor Ibncckc’s copious 
and handsome biography, and bis early friend David Friedrich 
Strauss. Both came forward at the same time with equal hopes and 
equal learning to apply the principles of the Hegelian philosophy 
to historical exegesis; but while Strauss's Leben Jem has produced 
an immense direct and a still greater indirect ellect upon opinion, [ 
Vatke s “Biblical Theology” never penetrated beyond professional | 
circles, and was never completed by the author. * Other and more ! 
successful critics may probably have been largely affected by I 
Vatkc’s views, hut he scarcely survives o* a distinguishable first- j 
hand influence in theology. His career was in other respects 
more fortunate than his friend's. Hu was neither unsettled in 
hia circumstances nor unhappy in his domestic relations ; and 
his activity as teacher at the University of Berlin was for a 
long time highly important. It was eventually paralysed by the 
intrigues of IlengBtenberg, who, backed up by a reactionary fang 
and Ministry, systematically intimidated students from attending 
Vatke’a lectures. The latter, however, maintained his position 
nearly till his death ; studying incessantly, but publishing nothing. 
We gather that he came to distrust his old teacher Hegel ; his 
negative views in Biblical criticism underwent no change. Ho 
was a man of sterling worth, firm, sensible, and benevolent. 
Ilis most remarkable friends were Strauss And Zeller, the his- 
torian of Greek philosophy. The numerous letters from Strauss 
are perhaps the oiost interesting tilings in the book. They ex- 
hibit his wonted eagerness and candour, with the shade of petu-t 
lance habitual to him. Vatko was au accomplished musician, 
Strauss a passionate admirer pf music ; and the account of the 
friends' joint pursuit of their favourite recreation is almost 
pathetic, with that touch of drollery from which German pathos 
is sometimes not exempt. Professor Donecko's biography is ably 
and impartially written, and, barren as Vatke's life was of external 
incidents, hardly seems too loner. One of its most valuable 
chapters is an analysis of the 11 Biblical Theology,” laying special 
stress OB Vatke’a views ou the fusion of Jewish and Persian reli- 
gious ideas during the Captivity. 

* Ltikaas Gomicki (2) was one of the most distinguished of 
the Polish humanists who in the sixteenth century intro- 
duced into their country a refinement, of taste destined to bo 
obliterated in the next age by Hie bombast and pedantry 
of the Jesuits. He had the advantage of passing his youth 
in Italy, and after his return adapted OaMiglione’s Cortigiano 
to the needs and capacities of his countrymen. It is signifi- 
cant that he found himself obliged td place the portions of the 

‘dialogues assigned in the original to ladies in the mouths of 
male ' speakers, and to omit allusions to pictures and statues, 
with which his untravelled countrymen were totally unacquainted. 
He Abo. translated Seneca's Troat and I)e Jienejiciis ; and com- 
posed poems, political treatises, and minor essays in ah elegant, 
though diffuse, style, which contributed much to tbo refinement 
of his native language. , A master of form, but destitute of 
original talent, ^patriot, but a willing servant of the great, he was 
a perfect type of the character most frequently produced by the 
Renaissance. 

Professor Hermann' Schumacher (3) seems to have spent seme 
yearn at Bog ota as director of the National Observatory, and to 

, (x) frUh(SQjfitik§ in teinem Men und teitun Schrifhn, Dargestellt 

. von H. Ba&seke, Bonn: Straus*. London: Nutt. 

(fiO /-*»«** Goniivhi. Avia Mm *nd fVerkv. J3in Xkttrag znr 
Geechiehte 4» JiumanhUu* in Pol**. Vos Raphael Lttwenfold. Breslau t 
Koehner. London \ Nutt. 

* (3) fltudien* Drei Leben*- und Culture Bildrr. 

flfditofr Von Hermann A Schumacher. Berlin; Mitt lor. 


ignorance and turbulence of South America. It is accompanied 
with copious notes, containing a great amount of most interesting 
scientific, biographical, and bibliographical information. 

A new journal devoted to cuneiform studios under the editor* 
ship of M Si. liezold and ITommel (4) will form a welcome medium 
of 'intercommunication among the select body of the learned 
devoted to this interesting and difficult pursuit. In the first 
number Schrader, Opjpert, Sayre, and llommel appear as con- 
tributors, and Bezold, lialdvy, and Strassmaier as correspondents. 
Tlio most generally interesting papers, perhaps, ore Hommel's on 
the date of the dynasty of fChammarabi, and Oppert^s translation 
of a Babylonian con t met for thu sale of landed property. 

Gustav Korting’s “ Encyclopedia ” * of the philology of the 
Romanco languages (5) threatens to deserve its title, if au opinion 
may be formed by the extent of preliminary matter comprised in the 
first part, much of which seems wholly superfluous. Herr Kortiug’e 
fault, however, is rather irrelevance than tediousnesw. He writes 
clearly and forcibly, und two chapters of his work are very excel- 
lent— his history of the philological study of the Romance idioms, 
and his admonitions respecting the spirit in which it should be . 
prosecuted. 

The Genealogical Almanack of tho Dresden Court bookseller ((5). * 
is a useful compendium for those who find the Almanacl} de 
Gotha too extensive ; it is, however, a serious defect that, being 
limited to families actually reigning, it contains neither Bourbons 
nor Botiapartes, while full justice is dono to Lippe and Monaco, 
The feature of tho present volume is a portrait of the King of 
Spain in his renowned Uhlan uniform, in which he certainly 
appears to advantage. 

Dr. Husbach's treatise on mutual insurance among the English 
working classes (7) is one of those exhaustive monographs which 
compel students to resort to Germany for information about their 
own countrymen. With marvellous industry, and a lucidity no 
less admirable, Dr. Hosbach has digested the entire history* of 
English Benefit, Provident, and Friendly Societies, and of the legis- 
lation relating to them, from a mass of Blue-books and Acta of 
Parliament ; deriving, no doubt, great assistance from the Reports 
of Mr. Ludlow and other labourers in the same field. His ulti- 
mate conclusion is that the amount of insurance must be increased 
by seventy per cent., involving a nearly corresponding augmenta- 
tion in the rAto of wages, and its management much improved, 
ere the English workiug class can he regarded as beyond the dread 
of want, lie does not despair of this result, but considers it more 
likely ft be realized by the mutual sympathy of classes than by 
cumpulaory legislation. 

Professor I)u Bois-Reymoud (8) has collected into * little 
volume throe ©f his elegant orations before the University of * 
Berlin. The subject of tho first is the defence of Frederick the 
Groat against the harsh judgment of Maeaulay* Macaulay un- 
questionably coloured too highly here as everywhere else;\yet wo 
must think that here, as elsewhere, his error is rather one of 
form than of substance. Professor Du Boiij-IteymomFs attempt 
1o retort the charge by taunting the English nation with tho mis- 
deeds imputed to Warren Hastings is sophistical. The actions of 
Hastings are not incapable of defenco ; yet, granting them all 
that Professor Du Boia-Reymoud would have. .them, they wjrh 
still dictated by hard necessity. But Fredericks motive was sheer 
rapacity ; ho was under no kind of compulsion to appropriate 
Silesia or partition Poland. The brief parallel between Copernicus 
and Darwin lays hold with groat anjacity of the fundamental 
poiut of resemblances botween the two philosophers— dhat' they 


( 4 ) ZeiUchriJH ftir Ke'dteh riftforeeh u ng and verwandte Gcbkte. 
erauegegabou vou Carl Uczold und Fritz IloniraeL B<L 1,, HfL z 
eipziir : Hchulzc. London s Nutt. . 

(O b'ncuMopHdle und Methodologi* dtr Roman xwhen Phihfngte, mt 
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(6) G Unenfogitekcr Almanack. Jahrg. 4. Preadcn ; Grumbkotr. 
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(?) jja* Engtixche Aii/eiferverncherunaxweten : Uuschichte tamer hnt- 
i cl Jung and UtxeUgebung. Von W. Hiwbacb. Leipzig l Danpker & 
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shifted the central points of their respective sciences, end aubstV- ; 
toted one simple principle for a number of ingenious refinements 
oftlted into existence to account for the apparent absence of such a 
.principle. Tbo oration on the statues of the brothers Humboldt 
w as long as the other two together and n masterpiece of .elegant 
exposition. It is but natural that a physicist should iiud more to 
say of Alexander than of Wilhelm, who, if a less conspicuous 
and imposing figure, probably possessed more exalted and refined 
mental powers. , 

We are lii/hly indebted to Dr. Veckenstedt (9) for the diligent 
collection of the materials of a romarluiblo popular mythology, 
interesting from ita own picUiresqueues*, from its relation to 
kindr«<l mythologies, and as embodying the traditions of the only 
branch of tho Ai vau family who have possessed their primitive 
speech as a living language. Solunkrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
exist as spoken languages only in pbilologically degraded forms ; 
but the speech of the Ziunaits or ifithunnian Low! and era, better 
known in t hi 3 country as Samogirians, is probably in grammar and 
structure much the same ns when their ibrel'athera settled by tho 
amber-giving Baltic. Ilow far the traditions themselves are 
primitive is another question. It is somewhat, startling to find 
the stork's of the Flood and the destruction of Sodom combined at j 
the very outset of what purports to be a national epic string J 
forth the divine origin of the Zaitiaito nation. If tho tradition is : 
really authentic in all its main features, it points to deep primi- ! 
live AlVmitivB between Aryau and Semitic mythology; if it is j 
merely borrowed, then its introduction into Lilhunuin must be | 
compuratixely recent., and the scientific importance of Litlm- j 
anion folk-lore is altogether much diminiahed, In any cate, , 
the interest and pictnivsquenoss of the collection arc extra- 
ordinary, and many traits are almost certainly original ; such ( 
as tbo helplessness of the Zamaites when first dismissed f:*>m j 
their Kae^elns-Iike seclusion to make thoir way iu the world. * 
and the simplicity of their proceedings, recalling tho works j 
and wavs of the wise men of Gotham, These details forma ; 
portion of tho great national epic recalling tlio origin of thuir race I 
und the exploits of their King Puugis, and their rtorceress-qucen 
Zaiuiiite. The rimmindcr of the Lithuanian traditions may be 
divided info tho Mriclly mythological, survivals of thuir primitive 
Pantheon, und tho local stories and popular superstitions. The 
former itfefrK arc especially interesting in their points of affinity and 
diRernr.Cti v. i ‘ h Greek and Indian mythology. KlcinunL.il worship 
is their sum and substance; of animal wi.j.ip little Irate is to be 
found. It i.’i frequently dillicult to determine how fur tho various 
mythological personages are to bo regarded us divitiit vs and how 
far as gewi, or ministers ol tho supreme Deity ; but it U evident 
that the thu-ivtiun influences to which the popular belief baa been 
exposed for so many centuries must have tended to obliterate the 
traces of original polytheism. There does seem, however, to have 
been always abroad distinction between the thunder-god Berkun 
and the other divinities. Berkun's attributes are nearly those of) 
lndra, and eu tbo whole tbo lath mini an religion may perhaps be I 
not. unfairly taken to represent tlm Hindoo creed in a stato of 
arrested development, Tho minor folk-lore of spccLres, cobolds, 
nixes, and iho like is lull of mori entertaining stories, but does not 
materially vuiv Ironi tho general character ot popular superstitions 1 
elsewhere. l»r. Vecbonstedt points out its affinities with the 
Russian, and tho support thus accorded to tin* theory of tho 
original ideality of tho Lithuanians and tho Slavonians. The 
value of the collection is enhanced by an excellent glossary and ' 
index. • 

44 From Two Worlds w (10) is in every souse a very pretty 
volume, though it scarcely gets beyond the prettiness of mere 
sentiment. A ymmg lady, hwinuted by the book of a German 
professor, imtiuU'M a correspondence with him, which, beginning 
with raillery and mystification, speedily becomes fieridfew, and 
leads up to it betrothal, a marriage, nil kinds of misunder- 
standing* uml mUlbrtimvis and liuully a happy dvmnunnmt by 
Tcason ol tho aeri» us peril of the young wife, who reconciles every- 
body by the '-implo and not altogether unheard-of expedient of 
first falling ill, and ^hen getting well, lroleud of a funeral, 
therefore, the book c*!<ls with a christening. 

Tho Queen of Ibrnnumius %vork. j . follow each other too rapidly 
for an enduring reputuliau. If any excuse ran bo made for this 
over-fecund mv, it im in the case of a pretty little volume like her 
“ SkcicluH ’* (l i), v>l.«*re tho execution is professedly slight, and 
where at the siiuo lime its negligent*? is compensated by case and 
vigour of treatment. There is, indeed, no flight literary merit in 
these ciuvlt skel‘*hes, hastily outlined us they are, and fanciful as 
is their implied parallel with various styles of' pictorial art. They 
evince real dramatic power, with a decided talent for tho vivid 
representation of see ues and persons. The situations are always 
powerfully iinMgimid, and Tier Majesty may yet produce an excel- 
lent novel if she. possesses tbo powers of invention and construction 
which cunnot be tail ly tested by her present experiment. 

It is a pity that Turgeniell’a recollections for some time past in 
course of publication in the Jlundflchra (1 2) should bo broken off 

(9) Die Mjjthi'n, !$tirjcn ttnd Lrgendcn dvr Xumaiten ( [Mover}. 
Gcbummelt mui hciruisgcgelien von Dr.Kdni. Veckuuotodfe. u lido. Heidel- 
berg: Winter. London : Nutt. * 

(ro) dun zuri If \/fen. Von Dito nnd Idem. Berlin: Friedrich. 
Xondon: William* fit Nnrgate. 

(ti) Dam! it ah im nycn. Von Carmen Sylva. Berlin: Dttnckcr. 
London: Mint. 

(ia) Deutsche Rundtchdu, ITerauegegoben von .Tulins Bodenbcrg. 
tfabrg. 10, lift. 5. Berlin : Pastel. London : TrUbucr & Co. 


just as they are becoming really interestifig, 1 Thip farmer taatat . 
tnonte have (Walt prinoipquy with insignificant 
out of Russia ;rin the present we have TurgenWtt s *^85^2? °£ 
the moody and Byronlo Lermontoff, Of the taciturn Krilaff, • or 
Iwauow, the unfortunate painter whose fine ideal con- 

demned to impotence fur want of technical skill, More interesting 
still are TurpwiieiF’s revelations of himself, his profound Sitomsh- 
ment and disappointment when the character of „ Bazaroff ia 
Fathers and Sou# was interpreted into au attack on the tenden- 
cies of the Russian youth, and his avowal sympathy 

with Nihilism. The most important of the other contributions ia 
an essay on the Pergamenian remains by Professor Milcbljoefer, 
directing attention to tlio originality of tlio sculptures at the time or 
their execution, and to the remarkable affinity ot' sontimont between 
them and some modern works of art. Philipp ^pitta’s pleasant 
article on Spehr’a opera of Jcssonda traces the plot lb its source in 
J^emierrea I'vul'p da Malabar . Fiction is represented two 
novelet tos translated from the Italian of Sal vatu re Farina, who 
smoiub to be rapidly acquiring a European reputation ; and 
“Handsome Yalontiuc,” a promising tale by Helen* Bbhlan, 
depicting a German youth on his travels, a theme invariably 
• attractive. 

! Tho continuation of Frits Ijonnnermeyor’s li Alchemist M in Auf 
: dor llbkc (13) deals chiefly in the horrors of nitulkuval prosecutions 
! fur witchcraft, a subject so shocking and repulsive that tho mithoFs 
j unquestionable success in harrow tug the reader a feelings affords 
! no real criterion of hia power. 41 Above tho Clouds, 57 by Jenny 
! Schuabe, doscribos with considerable spirit a young lady’s ascent 
, with a young aeronaut, with the conserpicnctis to be anlicijiated. 

Karl llannomamfs account of the Basque* is full of interest; and 
( this translations from Paul de Mont introduce us to n Flemish poet 
of considerable merit. 

I The (tenuan Literary Calendar (14) continues its useful course, 
j with ita list of living German authors and literary societies, 

| necrology, texts of the years copyright conventions and legislation, 

| and other mutter of importance to literary men. 


FHKXCIT IJTERATURK. 

M DE MAUPASSANT’S edition of Flaubert^ letters to* 

• Georgo Sand ( 1 ) consists of two parts, tlie first of 
which, tho editors long notice of the great novelist with 
whom lie win so nearly connected, is woTthy of the second. 
Kxcept for a natural, but certainly rather unjust, protest against 
M. Maxima du Caiup, and a totally uncalled-for fling at M. - 
Cherbulicx, this notice is written in excellent taste throughout, 
which is not always the mso with the work of its clever author. 

It is much the best personal sketch of Flaubert that has appeared, 
and if not fully sufficient as au accompaniment to his works (for, 
little as we love personal details of authors, we must hold against 
M. de Man passant that tho novelist’s constitutional disease is an 
important literary as well os biographical feel), it is nil but sufficient. 
The literary criticism it contains is for the most part sound, and 
far hsu crudely expressed than might bo expected from ono of 
Ihobe ab.iia M. Zola, a breed for which wo have always held M. de 
Mu 1 1 pa far too good, despite his occasional freduines in prose 
and verse. This notice, which tills nearly ninety pages, is followed 
by tlie letters. They cover exactly ten years, beginning in 1866 and 
ending only with George Sand’s death. “ Chore mndume ’* quickly 
parses into ‘‘chiVe maitre,” and the tone of affectionate admira- 
tion which till* last false concord inspires is maintained through- 
out. Flaubert’s amiable, and in some respects almost childish, 
nature, his intense love of literature, his noble Romantic scorn of 
the 44 bourgti »is au trout glabre,” and his scarcely less vigorous 
hatred of “realism," all appoir. Tho letters ore of that kind 
which make tho reader like better and think belter of both writer 
and receiver, ns all good letters from and to good people do. 
Evil is the case of those whose really private letters leave a 
had taste ia the mouth. At the same time, it ennnot be said that 
Fin ii hurt is a model letter-writer. His jocularity (never bisBtrong 
point) is passable, but not more, aud the graver passages lack pre- 
cision and weight. It is evident that the enormous pains he took 
with his printed stylo have not been exaggerated. Bat in this 9 
book we do not look for a work of literature, but fora personal 
* 4 document"; and we have it. 

M. d’Jkciunps’s “ Madagascar ’’ (2) is a considerably altered and 
enlarged i«pvi»t of a book issued nearly forty years ago. It con- 
tains q great deal of information excellently printed and com- 
pendiously arranged ; and the nutbor takes especial pains to 
disavow any hostile feelings towards England. But, almost 
all the new and njuch of the old part of his book is de- 
voted to urging the annexation of the whole of Madagascar by 
bis countrymen, and to the attempt to show that such au* annex 
ation would only the carrying^ out of old, recognised, and un- 
extiugufclicd French claims. This latter position it is impossible 
for English students of history and politics to admit. 

(t 3 ) Auf der ffithe : internal innah Riicue. Horausgftgaben von Leopold 
von Sackor-Mnsoctt. JBd. xo, UR. a8. Leipzig ; Liobt fit Mayor. London : 

(14) Dcutschxr LUtvratuh-Kaknder auf das Jahr Hcrftaftgsgebea \ 

vou Joseph KUrsohner. Berlin ; Spoimum, London; William* & iSotgatf. 

(1) Lvllres da Outtuve Flaubert «Y Q*srg* Sand, Precdddbt d'ene dtudo v 
par Guy du Maupamnt. Paris : Ckarjrtntier. 

(a) /intiur* et giogray>h\v 4s Mudagcucar, Far H. iTEscsmns* fiTouvtH* 
Edition. Paris: Firmin DidDL 


t A tm historical student* m*j ho but roost ore probably 

ighotfwt* of tbo resolution- taken by the French Foreign Office 
r two or three years ago to publish iu a elawiflod form the Instruct 
tioha (aimed to French Ministers abroad between Richelieu’s 
time ftfclthe Revolution. The first volume of the eerie*. ( 3 ) t b 
goodly octavo of (ive hundred pages (the print and paper of which 
deserve especial commendation) concern Austria, and is edited 
ty W; Albert Sorel, whose works on diplomatic history ore well 
and most ft^onrably known. England has been assigned to M. A | 
Bssbhet, RBWnrto’ M* Xtambnud, Spain to M. Morel-Fat io ; and 
the remaining 'countries to hands doubtless equally competent. 
The whole ought to form an exceedingly valuable collection, neces- 
sary, if not to every gentleman'* library, at any rale to all public 
libraries and to the shelves of all students of modern hiwtorytvho^o ■ 
houses are tolerably ample anil their purses moderately well I 
Airnished. j 

It is a debatable point what is the host form for l Wok of 
reference, or, at any rate, of instruction, in classical archeology. 
Practice, if not theory, ha* in England long inclined to the dic- 
tionary^ and there in no doubt of its superior convenience as a 
perpetual commentary on the classics themselves ( 4 ). But the 
lexicographer 1 ms, of necessity, to keep apart, even in the most 
ingenious system of grouping, things which oupht to be together, 
and the most elaborate cross references will not wholly obviate 
this defect. The archaeological manual of Herron (hi hi and 
Koner, as offered to French readers, proceeds on the opposite 
principle, ibat of com imiotis narration in chapters under general 
titles. It is well translated and excellently presented in the 
version of MM. Tmwinski and Ilieinanu, while the illustration ] 
apnears to have been largely increased aud is now excellent. 

Mm*. Le Bretons liotavique pour ton x ^ 5 ) is a very 
beautiful book, lu\Uhlv illustrated, carefully printed, and almost 
marvellously cheap for its size nod general appearance. Its 
system is something like that of Joyces Scientific IMafaguc* ami 
other friends or enemies of our youth. Flaying ut science is 
rather out of favour in England just 110 w, but M. l)ecfti*ne’s 
revision and imprimatur ought to be sutlioieut warrant for 
Mme. Le Breton’ n orthodoxy. 
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HENRY BLAKE, Cia l ■. 
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WfcM Km» OFF|CK-a PALL MALL. LONDON. d.W. 


N 


ORTIIEEN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Fa tub llalied 1*10. 

FIRE AND LIFE AT HOME AND A R ROAD. 

LONDON-1 MOUKU \ L L sniLET, E.C. AHKHDELN .;t KINO STREET. 
INCOME mill FI NI)S ilwn. 

Firi-rn'miunia £10.1,100 

Llt«- I'it'iiiiuma Jat.lQO 

Intci vt 1 rl, son 

Accumulated Fund* £2,7-19,400 


HOTELS* 


•RRiaiiTON.— ' BEDFORD HOTEL. — Facing Sen. Esplanade, 

and Went Tier. Central and quiet. Long ajUtthhed, Compute erfaefoatkm. 
Spadou* Cuffoc-rtajnva tmfl large UaaiUng-roome for Ladle* ana for QeniljmaMi. w-Waiir 
Service In die Hotel. CotntnAttlcaUon* and lnqulrle* will receive prompt attention fMn 

BENJAMIN BVLLt JfaSesor, 


. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— With mild Winter Climate 

ar-Wottcm Devon, Hoorn* Aetna South, overlooking Hotel Harden*. specially itfod 
for Winter one. Reduced Ton* from November l.-Addrw, MAjMj^ltfSMgmbe. Devon. 


t*he 

orw 


FRY^ 

COCOA. 


Js 


TM PERI AJi FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

■A Katablieheil lwfl -1 OLD IJIMAI) STHEK 1\ 12.0. ? am! li I’AI.L MALL. H,W. 
Capital. Xl.UK>,0lv. Taid-up un i Inteatod, f roo.ftftO. Total Juvtulml Fund*, over 11 ..VM.000. 

E. COZENS HMITII, Uunernl dfui<tpir. 

P Il’lE N I X fT~11 _ E O FF I O 

IiOMBAltl) STREET .nil CIIARINO CROSS. LOXIKIV. -T:.toMi.ht 1 l?»v 
Jnmram en "Kultmt ].<■*' h\ Fire uni Ll^ht-mu; rflbctel in all part* of Uw World. 

Lo«* claim* urr.tn/cd ur itU proinputude aud i ibcrallty. 

JOHN J. U ROOM FIELD, ^cret-u ff. 

4|J CORN ill LL.- -lVrils abound on every side! The 

RAILWAY PAftSKX'JKIlir A8RPUANCB COMPANY inMini ugaiinr .Wdcnt* 
of all ktriife.uii Lutclur W.tln. itul (tun the Largest Invc.-ttr-l I’apital. the 1. ira.-nt Iiumir'. mid | 
pavn j early the Lur^vst Aimnnt ,,f <'oio|R iisirtM,n uf unv Aivhlcnfftl Aiwuinm ,• l om;ihny. 
CtiwuMH, Haiu if M. 1 i isfji it \u, Eaq. -A|i|»> tn the ( l«*rk« ut the Rnilwiiy Mufuii> Hit ■ 
IxH-ai Azmt-t.or Wcti-i n<i o.iuv, i Grand Hotel liulidiufi*, C'hurinjc C/um. «»r ut the Iliad 
Office, At CoriihMl, r#owb>n. ‘ v 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD. 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. » 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A moitdellclou* end valuable artiela." 

Jftiuhf nrdt 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

*• Strlctlyi/Ure.”— W. W, STOMUUT. 

F.I.V., F.C.S., City A at* you Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS . 1 


tv. VI AN. See. 


S UN F I It E und L I ¥ E O ¥ ¥ l C K 8. 

THItK ADNKKDI.n STREET. F.C. ClIARIND CROSS, S.W. 

OXl'itltD STHLKT (Corufr uf Veru Street i, W. -FIRM. E-UblWiOu l7lo. Home nml i 
Foreign Imuranut* ur iTiuUmin un-< .. J.IKK. i>inhlmlicd H10. Sjiceiuliy low rote* tor ■- 
young 1 1 vv*. Luryc humim**. Iiiini<-iliut«- •vttlcu.ont of «;luim«. ; 

PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 60 Regent Streok Ltmdon, \v“ , 

City Mmueh— 14 Cnruliill, K l*. Founded iwio. j 

ItvronTuftbo DiucOTOit*. uve*cnt**d ut the 7*th Annum. Mp.rttno ut the Ofllcp, 

t.ii \t odmmluy. .Innunry an, inst. 

Tha Director* have to report that the tnuigucthma of the Pn»\ldout Life Office dtirlnq 111-’’ 
year 1«K» liu *u t>e.-n highly *utt*l"i t»*ry. 

ritiuosal* for nunr Ajcurpiv.-vn amounting tn Xb7'»,f>!0 wm mvdved. Tollrics fur £5 7.V*2h 
orrre 1 mu«k 1 und taken up, priHlnengnenr annual I’n.-iuium* nimurtioglo fP'J/O, u« nuuinkt 
ItuAll fur thu prcviuu* year. T)u'«e and new unniv : *rrnihiUH rcitcclivv-ly rt - 

yr mant the ariuui net aniuuut* No iv-anuranci* acre rittvo'd mnng tlj-» 3 ear. 

The Propnotl*, dvrliucil amt nm c»m|i>eto«l, amounted to Xli’UitV. 

Thi* Claim* fur ttiu year u m* liUS.SM. tn.-ln s AiB.llO mou* than the corrreiion.linij turn for m!. 
The anuiul luruim* i« now lttu.Ci, iMiiiguu luLtrane of £i*;vw. 1 

During tin- year thc«mn «it£ltt,<rjo wiw |imd for the aurremb r of Pollrlm The vu'ues pftnl 1 
upon Uonu* pollrle* rauut-d ironi :t! |aT ceut.— the minimum surrender value- to u» tnuen ai : 
<04 percent, nt the Vreimum* rcreivul. 

Tn« total Funds of the Otbi o on Itvi*end«r 31 lu*t were £3 3S3jiBl, lielnjt no £-'1,107, 

a ramltvciry huIbI'iu torr connklerliig the upeeiul uatru puytiienu required to be lniule mi m - 
eonnt of the ror^m »llvi»l«m urihotiw. The average inWrvMt re»ll/.eil vuli t* i. j«r rent-, 
a* again* t £4 4*. durinp Iftil. 

The large ninaeure of iMitilienuppnit received h> the Trovldent L dr r »fflcc -a* shown in the 
etiit inerciunnfi ■uuiuiitoCm w Imdni-ai .-l* gratifying evutmer that la-raurn. ilt ,lrou*» n» etfi-etinp 
Avail ntnt‘ca are wtmdy nllvr to the nds nntage* «i< on bv no Oflier w-lnrli Inn all thr cvH‘r>enee 
to be gained from a »uicev»ruli )(ldrine of <4-\caiy-cii;ht years, ami ^hith iv iv.dy to adapt It* 

practice to th* rcqu.reimnu of Um pit amt day. ^ ......... „„ 

W. R. lihAbMONT, i hnn-mnu 


t% Mind you put Apollinaria in the Champagne.” 

Punchy Juno 10, 1SsS2, 

ANNUAL SALE, 

TMIST M;iIjLX03Sr{B. 


BURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

* THROUOIIOUT on MOEDER’S UIKE SYSTEM. The mfglnal. beat, aud most 
liberal. * mi tided a. b itw. Cash Free - 1 u«> extra rharqe for time given. J.arv^, timSUl 
Sl<* k to Hclrct from, Hln-di atert nr«ved C’daloque. with Term*, |io*t free. -3MM. 34#, And *40 
Tottenham Court Hoad, and 10. *u. und 31 Murwell Street, W. KutahlUhed IM3. 


17 1 GIIT I'KH CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES on COTTON 

1J PLANTATIONS... FRANCIS SMITH k CO.. Mnrlgogo UmVer*. VIck-burK. >0**., 
11. s A u -dnhlLhcd 20 >ear«i The South ir the only held in North America where capital 
c-n nit dictate It» nan term* and security — Semi lor circular to thu Leu Jon Agency, 
Ji I'.mlio . L C. 


,ONl)ON 


A S S U U A N C E O O II V O R A T 1 0 N. 

Eiitabllslied by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C., aNi* W» FARLI AMENT STREET. R.W. 

Marine, Flrr. and Lift: A-iurance* have bc^n granted by the Coiporallon for more than a , 
century and a half. I 

Fund* in hand exceed ci.3ixi.ooo. 


BOOKS, &c! 

Tht? folliiwing Catalogue# ami LUts are now ready for delivery at 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

A New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

Prieo 1* fid. lattice free. 


SPECTACLES »• BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFEOTLY adapted Spectacles aro the on use of most 

eam»of HIIndnoM and deft'i'tlve vision. Mr. If. J.AHKANCF., F S.S.. Oi-nllit Optirian, 
1A OLD BOND STttEEt' (lata JBi, ha* ma*k the uilautat.ouof Siwcl-ude* In* er.|M*r»al and 
*ol«*tudy for upward* of thirty yrar*. Tiudhnoniul* l<um Ear! l.'wk*y. sir JiiSIih Ib-m du-t, 
F. D. Dixon Hnrtland. E«j., M l*.,Tlioma« Couk.Ktq., the well-known Touriit Atfcnt, Ac. 
Faiuphfot (xmtalnlng valuable au»<jc»tion*, pout free. 

City Branches— A I’Ol'LTUV i aud M FENCUUKC1I STREET, EC. 


For the tAfo and orderly keeping of all 
X«13TT£RS and PAPERS, manunoript 
or printed, use 

STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 

A SAMl'LK BOX, with Illwtfrnted Cditnloguo nf all Sixes and 
l’riena. Mint by PAI’CKLS POST to uny addroas in 
the l T niled Kingdom on Him ri*ct*i['t of 2d. Oil. 
ia Stamps or Postal Older, payable to 

I1ENBY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


HUNYAbl JANOS. 

14 The Best Natural Aperient Water ” 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

#< Certain and painless y soft and mild ” 

Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

14 Most pleasant to the palate? 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

The nanre of the “APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMITED," 
on the Label secure* genuineness. 

Of all Chi mists and Mineral Water Dealers % at Ir. 6i, &+ zs. per bottle* 


A REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS lately 
added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Gratis and Postage free. 

! This List contains nu unit ah ally large Collection of the Best Recent Works 
| in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and 
tin* Higher Class of Fiction, nearly all of which have been commended by 
one or more of the Leading Literary Journals 

There is also now ready a Separate List of Foreign Books. 

Gratis sad postage free. 

A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

This Catalogue comprises tbo Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of 
tbe Past and Present Season#, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular 
Works (several of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable), 
at tbe lowest current prices. 

A LIST of CHOICE BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

Is also now ready for delivery, postage free. 

This List contains a large Selection of the Best Works of the Best 
Authors, in Morocco, Calf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, ireU 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tablet, and fbr 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. , \ 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT STREET, AXb 2 KING STREET* CHEAP5ID& 


rpHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by poot.at folifowijig ratts 

A per annum, paid in advanm: 

Any part of the Hatted Kingdom «; ,„ll a t. 

India and China t 19 ♦ ». 

Other British Cotonfo#, Europe, ttgypt, and America <«j»; l ie I 

STBHL A * Spring Gardens, Lei^e.W. 


February 16, 1884.] 


Th^ Saturday Beview. 


; CWHU. AND KABQHBR'S ntTOOB ¥JI4NBLA.TrON. BOOK. 

Small tvo. in a toIi. or pMlv pHot U. M. ot M^urucif, 

Junior Course, t*. $A. Stator Count, fie. 

rpElE , GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION, from 

X BMOLiaa taco FRENCH HIM bp Prof. 0 . Casual. r.b.0. »rol Prof. 
To KAttOnNu, LL.Ti . luwliMi’i in thn University of London for the <ttvi) Service 
of India, tho Admiralty, no. 

London, Lon Oman a St Co* 

KtTBICB Axb TnATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

• F n wltu * Ootonred Plates and m Woodcuts. 7 k «d. 

‘M'ATURaEn RBILOSO rnY for GENERAL READERS and 

AN YOUNG PKttSONS, translated from tbs French of Ft. Oasot (with ilu> 
Author's tnnoUmi) by 8 . Atkins in, Fh U. F.C.b. professor of Experimental 
Science, Btnff College. Fifth Edition, revlRod nnJ augmoou-tl. 

By tiw same Trantdato-, in large crown tfvo. jirlce l&n. 

(HANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSIOS, 

V-J Experimental and Applied, for tbe use of (Villegeu and Fcbnol*. Eleventh 
Edition, revised awl enlarged, with 6 Coloured Flares an 4 mis WojUcuts. 

London, Longman* Sl Co. 

^ THOSE A29D V BKSE~TRA N8L ATluNS 11Y 1* UOFES^Jn cOMSOTON. 
Tho Sixth Edition, in crown Svo. price its. cloth, 

sENEID of Vlimili, translated into English Verse. 

X- By John' Cunington, M.A, late Profo-ibor o^jLatin in the University of Oxford. 

^HE FOKMS of VIRGIL (tlia Bucolics, Georges, the -Eneid) 

*- translated by the late Frofesior John Comnutun into Ei.glhli I'rose, Crown 
8 vo. price Or. doth. 

London, Longmans Si Co. 

J urt puhlimhcd, Svo. cloth, l»a. 

rpiIK EVOLUTION of CHRISTIANITY. (The dexigu of 

this Work Is to demonstrate the merely human origin of Jnd dsm und Chmtlaulty.) 
Williams a NokOatr, 11 )U arietta (Street. Cuvent (tanlm, 1 ami (ten i and 
20 South Prrdcru-k btreCL. I’itliiihiiib li. 


NOTICE.^HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL.— 

The Bret Edition of « MORE LEAVES from the 
JOURNAL of a LIFE in the JTIG&LANDS” me 
exhausted on the day of publication* - 2 SECOND 
EDITION is in preparation and wH* tis r&dy very 
shortly. In consequence of the demand* for the work, 
orders will be exentfed in rotation as received. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


■J4I 


Now ready, 2s i post free, 2i. 

E NEWSPAPER PRESS THREf.TORY, 1S84. 

Thirty -uluth Annual Ismii*. 

London i C. Mncnm.L a Co.. IS and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. E C. 


1884. 

Now ready. Twenty. fourth Annual I’ulilleallon. rlivnntly bound, £2 ll«*. 
DEDICATE!) II V PtUlMlSSroN TO 1l.Il.II. THE 1’lUNCi: oF WALES. 

^rilE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 

-*• a Royal Manual of the TJflr<l rn! UnMt'cd \rl»tnx*riw y of limit ilrlliJn and frvlatiu. 
By KfiWAUir Walmhmi, M.A.. Jat-* (.winner or lJilluil i nha-irr. Osiortl. I onluiiima Nul.ctr* 
or the iJctWiit. liit ill. Marriage. Ediu'aiinn, ftp., of mure than IZ.oim <li .tiuguMiinl Ilruiis of 
Families m iho Lulled Kuiiidom. tlnlr Tier*- Apparent ur I'lnnnuptiir. with a 

It could of the I’almnujte ut iheh tlio O dicta a h*v.h tJioy hold or liuvo ‘icld, tucli Town 

Addresses, Country K< snlrm-c*. Chios. jlc. 

Lonilou i ClI\TTft * 4V INCUR. PJeeadillj’. W. 


l*i lets 4 * 2*1 • irnst hi p, 4*. «d. 

L E L I V P. E. — E K LI It U A It Y. Cobtrst* : 

BrnMociiArniP! Axoirsvjv-l. Le Dernier Amour de J.-J. Roumreu. l*ar Clnin'e- 
ittute. 2 l^n IMiuui d im IJi«t«iicii t Henri Marlin lonmnUiino. Pur Jr Samt-llemye-. 
3. Lvi Elopes de In Kovue dot Dcuv-M««nlcs. Par Adolphe Hocot— 4. IL'Crulcs Uudw en 
Itn lie rut J. CaMonova. 1*nr H Wolo-:« Chronupic du Idvre. 

tUvnti attorn! hors vuitc I'oi trait tic IIciiu Muriin-lluito dc JncQues Cas«anova. grave h 
V can- for to par (iaiijvnu. ... , _ _ _ ... 

liim.im.it iriilK Moi»KRNr.--VlciiY Airs, .Ipnites Pundca. Par Octave Ur.annc..La Motive. 
mc»t Lllterrtm*. Pur Kdouurd Ditlliioiit - (‘orrespurulaucas Etransri'iMk » Alion.iKue. Par 
J.lndctilaiili -Cnuiplo* Kcudus del Llvxei Po’ctuU UaitcUv Dlbiu^rii|)lii.|nc- Souimairc des 
PilbdontiuiiD lVnudhilli'f Prun^aiucs. , .. ,, , 

bub erHa.on, i arnntre Irt-e, fur the \ ear. fl liiS., pa v able In adegurc. 

Ja>iu1oii ; T. Fimikis r»ifl.N, So PalvritOsUT s« tunic. ^ C. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

TO HAVE and to HOLD. By Sarah Stuedder, 

Author of “ Tho Fate of a Yciu ” Ac. 3 vol«. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 

Author of 14 Godwyn'e Ordeal" drc. 3 voIe, 

ONLY YESTE KI) A Y. By William Marshall, 

Autlior of *' Strangd Chapman ,r Ac. 3voli». 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By John 

Beiovjuk Hauwood, Author of M Lafl> Flariu” ±e. Svo is. 

A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

PowKfi O’ Don oo nine, Author of “ L-tdlc-. t-n Uom'baek,” “ Unfairly Won/’ 
&c. 3 vols. [ X+xt wic. 

CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVER 

AND HIS LASS. By Aire. Olumiant. Bound nnd lUu«l;aLitd, &$. 

TUltST A BLACKETT, PUBLISHEUS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


FOURTH EDITION, JUST READY. *#. 

Size. 15 luebea by lli Inehea. 

JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 

ULLUSTRATED BY Jfi^SOT-. 

Thr Thnm. - " Can never fall to a!no»c, , ' 

Ike .^turtnjoy Sic' in".—'* Very eoinicaily illu strut' 'l.'* 

Thr S/iretii fur,- *’ Deeliledly pood." 

J ht (. • nphttt - “ Very ulvvi.r.y cxcCHtM. 

Tin Itlwit.'tiUri IaihiIoh .Vm IiTCH.slibly eomlenl.’ 

7’At Mowlanl •• A r*'in Imh of ti lustration and iiriui<ug." 

Tht Mo. inuy Tint. ." A series of clever iileinres.” 

The Daily ic/rpi'op/i.— liotU liuiuevous ami onnuncula!, 11 

WHOLWai.tt~.EYUS A SPOTTISWOODE. Great New Strcit, London, E.C. 
Rustam— O f all lloukreiu rs. 


Weekly, M. 


TrNOWLEDGR: an Illustratoif Mavuziiidof Scionci', Avi, nud 

Li craturc. Edited by Rlorunn A. PRtKl’OU.*’ \rlioIc* ure now appearing in serial 
form on loucfts, Flwwera, Tvlvrcnpic Studies. M.eiOdcopIc .Studies, S Lr&n^ili. llupplueus, the 
Almanack, Tricycle,, l.'luuico. Whist, Chess, 4c. 

EVERY FUTDA Y.M. i yearly, post free, Uis. lod. Also in SfontMy Parts. Jtut published. 
Furl 27, January tfu»i, Kid. Just ready, Vol. I V., J uiy to December, !■>**;». 7s. tnl. 

1/indou I WYMAN & Sow, 74-70 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


130YAL ACADEMY LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE.— 

V For Report (with Tllustratinns), sec Tlui RUII.DEH. for Ffbrutrv 10. A l»n f,ir Design 
f< r Bedfast Library, and View And Plan of Hoard beheads, Rending ; Kutauier wiih Artinka and 
Kvuorts on tho Pollution ot tlnTliiuiiea j Veutllntion or Theatres x Bulletin; Tr»«le In Pari* 1 
Kem Process of Mural IXvoi at un , Dwell imru lor Artisans i Colour Dee.mntlo«i , Letter from 
klr. Jatviea Fergusson x»n the Proposed ‘‘(‘ampo-Manio* at Wwtinlnsrer (with Plan) 1 &c — 
4i. 1 by pout, «bl> Annual hntwrlptkn, I'Jj. .. m Catherine Street. And al 1 Nc w»men. 

TO AUTHORS. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

BOSTON, MASS., U.S. 

A Weekly Paper for Young People and the Family. 

CIRCULATION, 850,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 

Fifty-wvonth Ycnr. 

TO AUTHORS. 

-TU« Publishers of the COMPANION dcnirinc to pcouto the greatest 
Variety possible of Short Original Stories for tlio Knterinimnent ami 
Instruction of tholr Readers, offer $3/H)0 for tlio 13^st Short St oriel sent 
them by May 30, ISM* 

Stories for Boys. 

$890 for the Boot Short Story for Bnj*. 

$280 lor the Second Story in Merit for Boys. 

Stories for Girls. 

$800 for tho Beat Short Story for Girl?. 

, f240 for tlio Seoond Story in Merit for G irls, 

Humorous Stories, 

i&OO for ttufc&vet Short Humorous Story. 

$280 for the Botwnd Uumorous Story in Morit, 

Stories of Adventure. 

' -"i.i i mm for the Beet Short Story of Adventure, 

$850 for the Seooud Story la Merit of Adventure. 


THB ELBOTBIO IiIOHT.-A NEW WORK. 

Crown 6vo. with Original lllnstratioue and Vi'otograpL*. cloth gilt, S3. Cd. 

U'ost freu 2 r. !hl.), 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT in OUR HOMES. 

By ItoiiRRT Havmoko (The Hamuiond Electric Light uni Tower Supply 
Company, limited). 

FREDERICK WARNE A CO., BEDFORD STREET. 8TU\XD. 


NKXT WEEK. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS aud ADDRESSES. 

By LORD OH AG AN, K.P. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUI^ TRENCH, Sl CO., 1 TATERN OSTEIt SQUARE. 


THE 


THB DTTKB OS* .‘AHGYLL. 

Just publitlird, demy Svo. itit. 

UNITY OF NATURE. 

By tho DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


ALEXANDER 6THAITAN, f* HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THIRD AND CUi3APlSR EDITION » 1 vol. C,% 

BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


THE 

A. J. B. BsitBHFoni) Hopk, M.P., Author ot “Strictly Tied Up. 


From the ATUEN.F.UM. 

“ 1 The Rmndrcth* * ts • pleasant book to read. It is an unusual tw>ot to the reader to find 
hWiuw inn tlte company of a man «»>’ the world who Is aim a man of kuvwledtfe and aelture. 
n nd who iHwstssc*# ilw; power of writing with mm aud with point. Mr. Hope's pictures of 
•moiety and his analysis of character are all excellent. The political skctoluis aud aiiuciout 
ore made with a good deal of humour." 

From the SPECTATOR. 


U the cosy, conversational, knowledge ah l« tone of it i the sket<*hfng from the life, and rrt not 
so olu«a to the lift) as to ba malicious, men. .Women, periods, and events, to all of which Intelli- 
gent readers can At a name. The politic uT and social ekrtch*i will natnrally ernlte the chief 
InUuvst among readers wliu will be attrae.vd uy the author's name aud experience." 

From the AT. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

* " ' Tilt Brandreths* Is a clever and entertaining book. It oimlafns much clever and picture 
esqiM writing. There Is considerable skill, aiso. tn U»e delineation of character, aud tho 
dialogue Is natural and easy, pointed and witty, Mr. HwrwlLnt flupo draws intvely from h:« 
eaiwrlenoe of political and social llfr* i and aa a society uoud li>" tojok lie* a>l the snperiorlty 
to ordinary MRohs of thux close which may be derived fiom familiar Uy with the scenes and the 
people described." 


From the STANDARD. 


. Tta# On Conditions too 1)8 nndeotood under which these offer, are , 

edclrietp)wt}tor Is Invited «o send for fall periicalon and sample I 

Mples of tm piapdr, to. tlib 1 in dmuittr them' out tor iKumtltw. It la a welTpJnnuod aud ably wrRtcu atuiy . Tito book ia 

WRtTXXX OJFiCfi OP “THE YOUTH’S COMl’ASIOX,” 

M rLB'BT STB BBT, LONDON, E.C. 


tnOmUHaU — 

mil «(ekn» eidsmim.” 


aHURST A BLACKETT, PUBLISHER*. » GREAT MARLBORUCGH STREET. 

Mi 



The Saturday Beview. 


{FebrtiaQr it, 1884. 


RECENT POETRY. 


MM. G 1 L BA UT-S MITIT.H NEW POEM. 

The LOVES o( VAX l>VO!v : a Talc of 

Genoa. V.y J. W. <rir iiaht-^mitr. Sm**ll mown Hvo. cloth, 2*. fid. 

■* »r**« full of melodv nnl bright fancy. HI, tjuvv.its, a.r.-n \> ry bca-it.l'i 1 . uro 'dot bed in 

•SOninito rliymo ji uni muk« »l« mark. i< it «-w at to be u-ouivd of a iur\iml 

yeceutlon Prom a nn»'H*mm pnli'ii , who trill look fcr« a>il i» .th iiUauur to a future wre-c-dory 

from th* Mine yihcil w nr- r * «/» >n»<j /W. 

“ Thrrr laaiwaya c ‘*,r md Ikt-Joih in thla wr.lor > rhyme-. .-~.il -ni/rw,y. 

Small crown 8ro cloth, JN. fid. 

The STRANGER'S STORY ; and bis Poem, 

“ Tho Laim?ut t'f im Vpl-«»'l»» of t v ‘f Malvern Hill 1 -. 1’ !»\l by ! 

CHAfil.h* (iuiM> .»>!», Millior "f •» Phi)* inn.) ivughah History ’ ,‘.i 

Small crown Svu. cloth, 3^. 'id. 

CYRIL and LIONEL : and other Poems : a 

Volume of KuuiniciitiU Stn*llcii. By Mark Anik.k Kafkm/jYicm. 

Ctuwn 8 vo. d'.th, Hk. 

The CASTILIAN BROTHERS — OHATE \U- 

imr.\NT— WAT.DKMAU 1 Thiws TniptU^: »ml TV IUVK o* . : 

a Drama. By the Author of - Oincvra,' 1 JJci muu Wulijgruvi-, 

Crown 8vn. cloth. .Yr. 

LYRE and STAR : Poems by the Author of 

14 GincYva,' 1 “ Herman \YnMgra\e," Ac. 

Small crown Sy». «>'. j h, ,"■» fid. 

CHARLOTTE CURL A V ; and other Poems. 

By Emma Mai. - it: ‘‘aii.laui*. 

Ifimr*. cloth, l--. fid. 

MUSA SILYESTRIS. By Orica rd Bi:n dam.. 

Crown Hvo. cloth, • *. fid. 

POEMS. By J. B. Selkirk. ! 

“ If there bo ouy mini w Im i nuM read ‘Death of Yaipw* Minium d, we neither ruvrt hit 
ImKM'turlrnbil.ty nur I* el to i Mii/r.itnl.ilr luii»ii|oii Hit , ki.i Il**ro uni- mum* 

«f the latter *luii/ua -tlioittfii ilia u -dnune In »)n»w aiu-h a turn t..ui lliin; In M-mu'iit-i only ” 

• .liur/f'iny. j 

Crown 8 ro. cl-th, gilt top . .n. 

IONE ; find nthcr Poems. Uy W. H. Sbal. 

“ 1 buy art full of human hvmpuOi.v c.ml i<ut , .. TV ■m'liur 1» I'dU’d wnh flic true 

pottle i«.«tlnet and lili *uik »i-l nt»»c ii>«ne nc.>tui,.timi tj m.iuy.” — I.iti.itu u Wi-tUl 

. Third r.diUon. crown x vo, C.i. i.L 

HASKA: a Drama in Three Avis (as repre- 

vented at tho Tm-ntre Rnjrnl. Drmy T.nin*. Mnt.-i !.», 1877). By Hi siiy 
Spicer, Author of “Otho'a Death W tiger ’* Ac. 

Small crown «vo. cloth. ;•». fid. 

SFORZA : a Tragedy. With Incidental Music 

for the Leet Act. By J. (j. II lyw- iou. 

Small cru wit ttvo cloth, :j« 01. 

A STORY of THREE YEARS; and other 

Poems. By J . W u.i.t a am 

“There i* much infill, I tt?e volume that D rraRj very kovL**— Ar,ul*'hij. 

Small crown hvo. cloth, IV fid. 

LIFE THOUGHTS. 

“The present little book h a |*iHluriiun of wh'eh no ioiiip: po.L m-id fed adimied." 

_!/•»* nutit l\tet. 

Srn Jl crown 8vo. <]orh, 2 3 . fid. 

POEMS. Dcdieufed (by permission) to Lord 

Wol«eloy, G C.B., K.O.B., a.C.M.O. ^Uy Patty TIovkywomd. 

Small crown Svo. doth, !1«. fill. 

The SON of SI IK LO MIT H. By L. M. Thornton. 

NEW AMERICAN POEMS. 

IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO VALLEY. 

By John Jamra Putt, Author of “ Western Wii Uows," Poemi ti House 
Md Home,” ic. Crown tvo. cloth, te. 


LORP TENNYSON’S N£W BOOK. 

tteady February 2i, fcp. 8ro. 6a. 

THE CUP: AND THE PAIiCON. 

liy ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 

Poot-Luwreato. 



. m " 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


T W ENTY - FIHST ANNUAL PUB LIGATION 

(REVISED AFTER OFFICIAL RETURNS) 

OK 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 

A 73 Juristical and Historical Annual of tha 
States of the Civilised World, 

For the Year 1884. 

V Li-.i Ly .1. SCiXft: KELTIE. Own 8vo. 10d. 00. 

'* At hidiipummbla a« Bradshaw.”-. yV/aea. 


MA 4 ' MILL AN A CO., LONDON. 


r rilE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, 

Hi NT'.KMANV’— Th,» tir^t nf a Be !«*• nf Paper* by thl* popular wrirvr 
•■•im: *• AN US MIN:! MENTAL JOUUNBY THROUGH CORN- 
Y M 5 ..i.p.':« s m THE ENGLISH lLLUSVRATED MAGAZINE foi 

H.BlOGYRY. 


; WALTl-.lt RES A NT, Author of “All in « 

^ ™ I'lrM-u I’.'t” Ac —Tho iu-*t pwrt of a Now Story, vntitlvd “ JVLTA,’ 
By 4 f.i» -rilT.- it*ivvl'«t. »|i'.«an In Tlift LNGLtSH 1LLUSTRA1J5L 


.iAOA ’.INH for FEBRUARY. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 

Nu. V. FEBRUARY, contains : 

1. u rjl H j: 1.0 V I VCr r;u r." After a pulntln* by T). O. RosfncTTT. 

2. AN UN*-. NUM UNTIL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By th 
A M'l'i-uf ••J"ny Halifax, G-kstuiUan." With lUnatratiotn hj 

( N M-ll-U ilKMY. 

3. r JlHV. l't;S. OFFICE. WiHi Illaitrations by HAiihY FUftKWrt. 

4. ri'lllic n U'VTlIll OF DOGS. By n. Tx fiTKViwsou. With Illustration' 

L i*v Ra».'|-iU'U 0\Li»i:«-ori. 

o. f MHL hum M JMMIUID’A Jll’.f.-VTI VES. By Chant Allkn, With TUustia 
.1 Mam !>.- ClIAULfcs VVlUMt'kll. 

6. JULIA tic oontthUMl). By Walter RESAyy. 

7. f Jim: ■ A*.:i*».'IN\ : a Poem. By Auciimta Wkmmtek. 

• 8. rjlHE t -'-i:vo 'RKR*S rRENTICRrf. B> Ci-iAiiLomt M. Yonok. Chupte 

i OmamcLtn, Initial Letter*, <&a 

j Mufk* fumijesi, fid., by post 8iL ; Yearly, pest free, 7s. Gd. 


MACMILLAN A CO., LONDON. 


Price 2j.i imwI firac. Ss. Scl. 

r-imUOTIttv.iUK UNTVKUSKLLK et REVUE SUISSB 

for FEHRUAIIV low enntaint « 
l. EN PAYS SLA \ KS. Put M. A. OF VRHDII.IIAC. 
u. KAKl‘UNA .NOUVELLB lKNDOHK. Par At. AnornTit GbARDON. 

L T.\ UK I JtiMN, 1/INSTHUCiroN PUBUQUB ET I.E8 AKKURM ATI CANADA 

FRA No Vl“ P i*i M. fcrfl. Uf.vv.ii.LAi n. 

i. MADAME t) i-. PIN AY A O EN B VE ^1757-1761. Pair MM. LcCIKX Fsiwr at Qa«10 J 
Mam.iia- 

\ NIUE ET SUS ENVIRONS. Par M. LOUIS FAVUI. 

0. I»A MAIU 'Hi: NUPTIALE— NoCVELLE DVM. RdftNHTJXHyv BaHaKKON. 

7. rllUONHil E PAHIStKNNE. S. ClinoSffQUK ITALIENNE. 

< rntONI^l L Al.LEM ANDE. 10. CllRONTttUE ANGLAlSE. 

II. rilUOMQLU M-SSI**. n. chroniqur sitisse. 

13. CiiltUN IQI‘1*. 1*01.1 PIQUE. 14. BULLETIN UTTfiltAIRE ET 

BtliLIOGUAPHIQUK. 

Kubatiriptium f-u tl «■ Year, piv«t free. SOf. » for Six Month*. I la., payablv lu ndvanea. 
la Tidon : KmvAitn STAXFOun, A’» Charing Croat, S.W. 


LONDON”: K ICO AN D ML, TRKNC1I, & CO. 
l PATLKNOST KIl SQIUUli. 


WABNE’S ONE-VOIiTTME OOPYBIGUT -VOVJQX.8. 

** 4 Tho Bread- Wl imm' Is irmphaticully a hook to In- read.”-. XniH^lay 
Crown Kvo. doth gilt, (i-», 

THE BREAD-WINNERS : a Social Study. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

•* 1 Tbt Hwwl-Wlnitoni ’ la InU-rMldur, tt In r-mieit, > f b ihurm i It li in m* a very 

remarkable book. Him m lt» ja-rft)imnm*i, rti.d Hmt »t li *.i !u j.imu;. , * vi tun In u fovinn. 

M * The Bread- Wimmri' m u-n>n«ui|y clover nu-l r.-ad-i’i ( « w.irs iv «• •ii.n iiiib.ii to that 
A mar iron nov«l lUvrali-n- whhh U, lit Dm ptotn: day, on Hie whdv am-ud uur uwn." 

M The book J* certainly v lever. U has humour, ohacn ailon, t-h« radvr .* l nnd actluu'i iU’e- 
wite. it h-rni UVA/. •_ 

FREDERICK WARNE it CO., BEDFORD STREET. STRAND. 


WAK IN THE SODAN, 

; STANFORD’S MAP of the NILE, from th< 

JSipui tor* ni Lnkoi to the Mediterranean, embracing the Egyptian Bhdas 
( Roiitof m, Dart ut. 6tc.) and A byibintn. SohIo, 0 1 miles to 1 looh ; vice, *J4 lo 
by 27 lu. In aheet. ooltnm-d, 4a. ; post free on roller per parcels poet, 4a. ed. , 
u.ountfld io cluih <iaSo, 8n. fid. ; post tree, 6*. 9d. 

Irfmo. cloth, Is. fid. 

FACTS AROUND US: Simple Readings in 

Inorganic s<-.once, with Experiments. By 0. hixtMu l^ofudAB, F.G.S„ Asao 
date or itu. Koj'-ilsuhool of Mines, Ac. ; Author of “ Water and it* Teonhlnga.’ 

Second Ed 1 1 ion. rcvfctwi, crown fivo. with Illustrations, cloth 

NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING-Otjff being 

Hints. .Snggoatimi#. and Notes, fur tho Use of Teachers iu ^^f wtth tS 
ciimoiiitFM in the Needlework ficheilule. By KAto Bf AtUJtY, 

Govcru^H and Tnachcr ut Needlework at Wlwrthhdp UoHege, Cholsi*, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, W OHARIN^ CROSS, St W, 


Febfudtyte, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


' On, Tbrtn^ny, Fibroary 21, will be pabltebedf 

ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 

WITH LEAVES FROM HER NOTE-BOOK. 

■ 1 vol. post 8 vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


%* Tma v&liime, which was left ready corrected for the press, j 
will contain all the contributions to periodical literature that tho ! 
author wag willing to have republished, It will also include some ! 
short essays and pages from her note-book which lrnve not hitherto 
been printed. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

This day is published. SEVENTH EDITION, fis. 

ALTIORA PETO. 

By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 

Author o £ “ Piccadilly," “Truits and Truvcttici,'* A-c. 

New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 111 mirations, €s. 

"Brilliant and dellfflitfiil Tho l*ook ie one wj, 'oh cterybwlv will grerdlly rend und 

Brratly admire. tt iv tnc outcome ol Min/ulnr onglunHiy and liuVi., mknc<* it contains 

iiumgn to tr^trtp a score uf ordinary no* Clift* lor the produeNon <if u score ul exlraoidmary j 

•• May Se chortwteriwcrt a* a novel of a thousand. il only f-»r tl.<s r act that It mnv tie read . 
through consecutively twice, or even rhrlcc. wilhatta<m .-do* olevure to tlio i dicier witu every | 

jre»H orrtWaL Mis not ns a tstory tliat * AHioni L'cto 1 cnnJlci.Ku# w»mn admiration, but hj j 

a brilliant pltiriit*.- orilfe and manner#.". Jb* <-m tot-. _ I 

“The whole book spark lex with brimntit dmtoyuo London Onunnav. I 

•» It is Impossible to exaggerate the wiup of infinite retrchbun nt Injured l.y tliia work of . 
genuine wit. of strong good *MV»e,or sharp iuvi&ht, and oi srWa.ly sty k."—Cft «/<&•<-. 

“The most original ami striking novel of (liv A ear.' - Hull. 

*• The bowk ts/ftll of humour and drohery 1 -,Vi tiu/dnv w m. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 4L bOKB, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

1UJN1IILI, ROW, LONDON, E.C. 

GENERAL GORDON'S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS ‘OWN WORDS. 

8vo. Cloth, 7 k. Od. 

COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1870. 

With a Portrait and Map oi‘ tho Country, From Original 
Letters and Documents. 

Edited by GEORGE MUKUEOK 1ULL, D.O.L. 

Author of Hie - Lift; of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.It.'* 4c. 

Fourteenth Edition, rtvo. cloth, gilt extra. Si. 

THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF WHIST. 

The Standard Work on Whist. 

15y “ CAVENDISH.” 

Greatly Enlarged nml Revised throughout. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON WHIST. 

C.p. Kvu. cloth. It.. Oil. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHIST. 

By Dr. WLK, F.K.8. 

An Essay on the Scientific and Intel I.Tiual Asih'CLs of tbe modern Gamr. 
LONDON ; THUS. DE LA RUE & CO, 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


THE CAXTON ^EDITION. 


2 vols. luroro crown 8vo. with Pwt»tf*r34*» 

LADY JACKSON’S “ THE COURT of the 

TUIMBJUKri: from tho JtMtoratinn to the Flight of Louts PftUlpye. * By the 
Author of “The Old licffirae" &o. 

*2 vols. crown 8vo. with Pdlrtralta, Sis. 

ALARIC WATTS : a Narrative of his Life. 

By M* Sou, Alatuc Ai.fukd Waits, 

A vodtttcd with tho Literature ami Art of ihft fl«t half of the duntury, tl«? 
" Life ot Alsiriv Watts " will ho totnvl to int«xw»tiiiR wvl valuable 

fai ls, mnmituvmoca, and oorrottpnnriunofi hitherto um»ul»lr*h£d» of and con- 
cerning hh friends among thu poet* and paUitcra *•( that day— of Coleridge, 
W*»p1h worth, Soutlicy, Mood, among i hi- former ; of Leslie, Constable, Etty, 
Db la Hochc*. Ary Scheffer, Dovorla, among the latter. 

** The**e volume# are Rill of ihat nort of wrltfmr which ha* rcAwntly made rrmJniaeepeai so 
deiencdl.v >*>uulsr, Mr*. Alurli* Walls t sketch uf Word# worth U one of llir beet we neve 
ei t r rend, nml will bear comparison even with Carlyle’s graphic tloivtin.'. The paujaaca In Mr. 
Watru'.i hook wiiir’h v« «buiibi like to quote are v> numerous that we aie fairly at a lose which 
ty •elect."— £t. Jut/tca's (Juztlle. 

*■ 

A New Edition of 

PROFESSOR BROWNE’S “HISTORY of 

ROMAN CLASSICAL L1TERA TUBE.” J vol. domy 8vo. T». Od. [SAor/fc. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. 18a. 

THE HISTORY of QIC KECK. From the 

Gorman of Profoe^r Max Dkkckkic, by S. F. AUactns. Uniform in ftlrb 
with “ The Hiktory of Antiquity.” 

JYofiwnr DuMcker’R “ liisu>ry of Greece'* g'VO- an ar count of Hellas and its 
clvillwiMr.n from tho cui-l teat tiuiua duwu to Uif ove.- throw of tho Perdauft at 
balatnia mid Plata's. 

Voi.. I. THE GREEKS IN TUB EMiUEST AGE. 

„ II. THEIR CONQUESTS AND MiG RATIO A S, 

. 1 vol. with IlhVfLrations, 1 7**. 

A. E. T. WATSON’S “RACECOURSE and 

COVERT-SIDE." 

"Mr Watson hrn not only *onic practical i*vperleiirfl of the wibjcot no which he write#, bu; 
nl#n a vein qukt liu noui lwuiinr lu li inw Is, alfl ^h»; knaOt uf Hiyr.v-tiillui^ in jiu orUlmirjr 
dc^rn:. The Spotted ilcu%t!tiCury n. a^ good n/uio.l uf thi ihuit talin in t-ib HUfkwuOil Karie*/' 

StanJitrU. 

MARY RUSSELL MITFORD’S “ RECOL- 

1, MOTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE." With SWwtkma from her Favourite 
I Poeta ftud Prose Writers. Now Rdittou, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6e. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

r.x Tit® autuou op ,i Tirr. <uudkn op kmhj," 

THE KNAVE of HEARTS. By Mrs. Diehl, 

Author oC " Tito Garden of 1 .don " bo. 8 vola. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MYSTERY TN PAT, ACE GARDENS.' 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. Bv Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 

Author of “O’hc Snilor Partin'r” vtc 3 vgIh. 

*• • Sufan Drummond * ruutalns one of the lie#l ilmrwtera Mrs. RUldel) has cvw ilrawn." 

Athcmtum. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ HEAPS OP MONEY " Ac. 

TI11RLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author 

of " Matrimony," “ No New 'J hiu«. r ." &o. 3 void. 

BY TIIK AUTHOR b OF “ LADY OTUEEL.” 

ABIGEL R< >VVE : u Novel of the Days of the 

lHuient. By Hon. I.fcWfs Winofirld. 

“ It nr »jil liardlv be #n'ul tint ill • nnrruti.e ni vpfc<lac:e nr ffr-w# dull i Uutt the bright, robust, 
tri'UillNW* little livairM tin- Knder ul o»irf. r»m) that afilie la#t inar^ he rtr~U that he h^i Wu»d »n 
: o«iKin#l p.riuiv of mrn.Mo'ii » •md ivuitieM tlnutLiiiox at a tune liieliLe of Which Vo trust 
newr to we asalu "--Uauy l\tr^ru;>i. 

NEW ADDITION TO k BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 

Now rcad> , ) vol. crown 8vo, C>*. 

THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By Mrs. Alex- 

ANUbH, Authi'r of **TlieWiynn« o’t." 

RICH AMD BKNTLKY & SON, 8 SKW IlURLtNGiON STREET. 


Volam«s v demy Svo. price Ud. a volume. 

ORDER OF PUBLICATION: 

m OAXTONS: a Family Picture. £t\bn**ry 1884 . 

OVKLj or, Varieties iu Knplisb life. Vol. I. inarch mi. 

MY NOVEL; or, Varieties iu English Life. Vol, II. {jpru iw»a 

MQilT and MORNING. ^ 

-m 

etwanw mmjr ba won at any Bookartltfr. 


“ Now ho ba« Rnpn U» try what gcnlui^iui do to relieve the beleaguered garrisons of the 
ftoudau.'L./'a'fp fVrktn«i»A. 

SEVENTH EDITION, NOW READY. ^ 

THE STORY OP 

CHINESE GORDON. 

By A. EGMONT HAKE, 

Dctny 8ro. with Portraits and M.tpa, Mr. 

u Who is Geiwntl Gordon f Hu is no comm .. it man. It Is no •wweratlon, in Wj* ^ 
Gknetttl GmiIod. to say that he t* a iier,». It U noc.vainx-ruthm to say that he Is a e, ‘ristl.iT.. 
It u n«> exaggeration to nay dint In hi# dealing-* wdth <>r?eutdi Mopwa lw has 
has a Ibou.ij , of influence end coiuinrfid- brno^ht alMMil l*y mku'h) su'ww. He »»• •*••1 ■* 


oaoaaB bootudqe * sows, broadwaY, tVDQATi aiu. 


REMINGTON h CO.» Ul NEW BOND RTREBT. W. 


"FCb.!* v 


MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


8$tl*HESi 

* . 

, ; .'A i 


Recently published, in 2 vbls. Svo. price 48a. . { 


„«* • ; 


THE LIFE AND TIMES. 

v- ... . 

. OF - • ' j‘ 

JESUS THE MESSIAH 


BV THE 


Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. Oxon. D.D. Ph.D, 

Warburtonian Lecturer at- Lincoln’s Inn. 


’ " Every pn^-of Dr. work refiecte the Author^ patient nud | 

far-wuchiDy M-van.ti, IjK wocummon power of focu$»inz v**t and varied | 
learning, tjie rl earner? of hb historical insight, and the .simple, beauty and 
force of a style ailmireWEia keeping with hi* subject.” Muuninu InV-t. j 
“In tliiaToft^ and; eL'tb^ate book I>r. Kiusiimikim h an produced aw 
iinjmrtant r<*Ur»bd?4ofl fy* a subject of vast ami perennial mrerv.iL . . . . 
Lwiked affront tpPw utAm^iot of the English public,. Dr. Knlc»s>»m*:[M's 
11 account of the life of Is likely to obtain a uurked oocowf/ 1 

> * ’•» . The Timm. 

J “These tW> far more largely on Rabbinical sources for 

iUuetr&wn* of liie limb* Our Blevsed S.vvji.^ft lived, than is usaal 
fq verks of tlita cIbmic- Tb£. Author regards, tfgfonly, Urn eopiun'i inform nr 
tW the i cm conUiued (Nf^rming a background tor. the picture of the 
ReiWKKi'u. Thu Cntjbctftt jtojicttl scholar will bo able tailed v« both profit 
end plfwuve from lm& |«g.^.yhlch represent years of coaftcteiiMous toil.” 

- ... f / * Taiclkx. 

v ,.. u Tho riiktinotiWi rhjtaftWf aud, ka we think, the great practical value 
of tiue book Jl« of what w© mav call Jewish eyidenvc and 

lUpttofttiuh*, in thr ieu'lwr’fjtatidpoint from which it is written, hud iij the 
■' Jewish aU»oi*pberti wiifrwtUyh it w imbued. - • A Jew by bi^ih, nurtured m 
the' Wwt. Jvwlah i tearing; and with a large ft*fpiuintrtnee with Jewish 
, literalurif and nistorti^ Df, Kiikiuihkisi is a Christian convert. ,uml 
minUtcr, »trong^v Lr*i%^ai In hie views and imbued with a devout 
filing,” • \ • . Jiutnatt Quartkuuv ttiWRW. . 


“ \Ve have in theta yolumes a realistic and coyimti dewription t>f Jewish 
life in tho time of .Our- Li>ui\ iu» to its Modal' Conditions, man news, ond 
customs, sects, and rnHpf^u;* ideas, such ha w*i hnva imt mot with in any 
other Work of Uh do#/ «v. . We hail Dr. iSiMSJtaiitnvtVi contribution to the 
literatim- of tlio fffij «/j3««WT with devout thaptcfiibmaA, Ami aive to it 
our cordial tjominendit^on. ft is mapW-stly the Worlf i>f mpi Vhb ia a 
master in Israel, and eminently qualified for the task he has patfprmedJ* 

j Cmtist'fAN. 

“The AiithdrV objedbi in writing, be ^ays-rand his book boar* ont his 
statement— *ve, by yjltifcnt At tuly of fact if mol doouftnvnts, and by weighing 
Argithtenfs on both ni^k-s, to arrive at truth, irrospc.u.ivc ‘of eon*e.qiwiuc*% 
Uf present, a full portraiture of the anrrnuqdlhgs of the Saviour, of Jtwidi 
Uf« t soci-tv, and modo^of thinking { and thirdly to meet ruch objections 
ns might be raised^ toAhe Cvo^pel narrative. 4 ’ r t ^atjukdav Rkvif/.a 

“Of Jewish And stooped to tho lips in Rabbinic loro,. Dr. 

KoKuaiiEtH is fitted to expound and popularise tlj>e local ami 

nftlMal cteeuniMCaiMsjiW amid which that marvellous life wV lived ; and 


accordingly there i.« no «(tch picture in English from this point cf view as 
that which ho hjvs J^iyeu us. From wilier and deeper Jo\vis&*lenfnma' f 


uiul w men no n?wi gryen us. rrom wmer ann ucoper jowistt*lenmma-, 
much of which o$er*. hay*. only skimmed, or consulted at ienond-hiuMh.be 
is able, and appfi wtn tly fer. Is . hi rrvsHf bound/to correct nuniofoiiS errors into 
which pieyJrMis wrtteW have faUeiu .... We mast q|o«R with an earnest 
commendation di‘ the .bpok to every cousoiontl bus stpdont of the AVord of 
&<>»•" XojiooyroiLMiir. 
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; fUJSSjtA AT MERV, 

I T would not be uninteresting to know whether there fa 
a single Englishman possessed of the most rudimentary 
knowledge of tho; facts who is. pleased at the compliments 
which tb© Bahian press lias addressed to England in the 
matter of the annotation of Merv. \Ve &%y axim*xatiou> for 
on that point there la practically no dispute. The resol vp 
of Government ofter(?o?evnmeiit, Liberal no less than Con- 
servative, that Russia never should have Merv 1 appears* to 
have vanished simultaneously with the determination that 
Britons and pprsons with whom Britain has to do shall 
never be slaves. ' put that is. a very minor matter. Just 
now in England wo have, supped full with humble pie, and a 
fresh dish may bo brought in without any fear of attracting 1 
particular attention. It fluty eVon bo thought remarkable 
that any Russian should have 4 thought it necessary to gar- 
nish the pie with finch cleg; ait flowors those which tho aSV. 

Petersburg JoWm&l been, good enough to offer.. Wonder 
at this, however; would testify to q, certain insuftigency of 
comprehension. In tho first place, the, Russians have not 
forgotten, if -English Radicals have, how an English. Govern- 


frontiers of Afgluxriiston. . They probably think that, with 
out a little blarney, England might bo tempted to repeat 
the process. They may have heard of some expressions of 
Lord GftAKVim/s, atvd they, know that Lord G-uaotu^e is 
still Foreign Secretary, . besides, they owe a considerable 
'debt of jpolitGUesS'to Mr. GiA-nsToxE, and your Russian ia 
rarely waning in that virt ue. For bur parts, os we may claim 
without fatuity to have kept pur readers thoroughly in- 
formed of the progress and prospects of things in tins onfe- 
of-thO’Way corner of the world, and as we have never used 
haid words of Russian conduot,>o we certainly shall use mmo 
now. Russian statesmen ought to act, and do act, for the 
good of Russia, and it faeiiiair bkime to them even if they 
sometimes Stretch appoint of international morality iu so 
acting. ’ W 0 also hWvV qtatpymcn who are iyai ill at this 
#r^tohing of points, only' they generally stretch them for 
E^land’sharfD^/ 

Tbs formal- oeceptimoo of the- submission of the Merv 
Turwwniwis % the hifa. not thp importance that . it 
would once na.ve Had* and any one who, has the simplicity 
•or, tfee; dfahohcstf do so* is welcome, if lip likes, to 
make the most he,- can of this acknowledgment. Tho 
Russfanizatfan Mprv is still very dangerous to England, 
and entb^y im<^^%tibld with friendly action on the part 
of Ru^sia. towels inland . But- whereas but four or 
fivA***^ ago tbjM>*dy Obyiopa road to India lay, for 
* ^hrohgh,^e : basis of tljfc, Murglnib, it 

doda. ne^/«bJ.i4t n6w. ; , The, activity of Russia and tho 
supipe&|fab 4 English Government, Las provided an- 
other letter ■ Vpkte. By .the subjugation pf tho 

l0^fw* onyi tbb lading of a raifroad from the 
. Russia htib provided hor- 

Wher Ahe iwd iate of India 
l&Jy flk^e^yero ^h£a|hftt which 

SASSWift .3S«r . routb— the Sea of . 

^|Mm> ipd ? JSforv;; Tho hitter plhcb has faut'ith j 
aa;<^tend wouhl lose ft, in, the hands 






mont to the knowledge and the intelligence of the- mass 
of Englishmen to suppose t%fc they are aware . of tips* . 
But it explains tbo comparative indifference with which . 
the now® has been received by those /who have* intent- ' 
gcneei and knowledge. A man does not greatte excite 
himself if he is wise about calamities of such tfSpnd ‘.‘to’ 
this. It proves, indeed, the incapacity of the present English . 
Ministry ; but a proof of that is about as noyel and m 
valuable as a proof of tl^e multiplication taMel It fa, a 
fresh: humiliation to England ; but* we. are Quito used* to , 
humiliations. It exposes the absurdity of the arguments 
of some who saW .timfc Russia would never get to Merv; the 
dishonesty of othyrfl who, declared that let her once get 
tWe and she should see what^ England would do'; but 
there is Httle bondoiation in this, Tho musk humorous and 
to the political cynic satisfactory upshot pf ihe lp&tter 
would be that Mr. Gladstone's Government/ after allowing 
the straight, road to India to he occupied by* Russia ;at 
KizilArvat and' A«kaJbtuJ ? shoul4 make a aofamu protest 
against hor or^patibn of a roundabout read at Mery. 
Perhaps we shall. even' have Sir Charles Dilke saying that 
the C$a n is hot going to accept the Turcoman submission. 
,6W»«Ww. 

Herb, however, Stoicism must stop, and , it will, not be 
found that tlic fault of the Government is much lessened 
by even its fullest exercise. They have provided Russia 
u ifch twa roads to India instead of one, and so far as that 
goes,’ 1 the on© road is less important than if it WeT© the only 
pne: They iire very welcome to this confession. . But as ta 
tht> proaeqfc state of rvifurrs and the future which mky be 
expected, it is ojko mole necessary, however hopeless the 
process tuay b© in face of what has just happened, to 
give carelessdivirig Englishmen an Ojipprtunity of under- 
standing the truth. Another and a vast stride has been 
jnado in the obliteration of those deserts and mountains 
which ibhe /English cntics of the. optimist school ©von 
the other day boosted of as standing between Russia 
and Afghanistan. An altornativ© rdad ~h seemed to the 
glacis the opt work of India. A fresh accession, and a 
very numerous- and Important one, is made to those 
warlike and predatory troops upon whom Russia 'dan 
draw for the invasion of a rich arid peaceful cotuitry^- 
a fcadi dodaotipn from tJi© forces .which she-has to 
rorkcai on her way thither. A fresh , blow dealt at 
English prestige iu Central Asia/ = A new warning is given 
to tho jjepplo^ of tlrnt rogion that Russia i$ unsafe to 
[ropiKise an4 England unsafe to support, because the one 
never relaxes and the pthef never perseveres. ' And tho 
Russian^ iu their Courteous notices o t fairs part, do not at 
all conceal that they are notf yVt satisfied* {t vyill indeed, 
they Buy, be unlikely that they ever need occtipy' Sattjcit^ 

*W they said of Khiva, aS they Said of.the Tekke oountry, as 
they said of Mer^« Rpt this reassuring, though extremely 
; Indefinite; pledge i^ accompanied by tHe^ intimatlo%that it 
will probably ba ^ocessary fcjr them to occupy the Attack — 
tho impdrfaut, femle, ami (xmulous region, 'which intervenes 
. between Askabad and Sarakhs itself, and which extends to 
- the veiy ^.ver thrft Waters Herat. ' k This district; it is sakl, 
fbftns no* port of ^ersLa'’ (whick'ig .exactly os true a$ tlmt 
Woles' forms - no jvirt Of Englatid),, aud it fa a haunt of 
ht^gaflda. r Precisely. The fokko country was a lmunt 
of bri^ande 5 so was Merv ; sofa the Attock. And so Ewg- 
fand; fa politeIy inforflied of the next thing to which she may 
moke Up her niind-^a next tiling which will all but ncconi- 
^Ifah: tho ibtootts shying; and bring tht Cossack horses lo 
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.... .... Silftri-Bod itself. This of course will he pooli- 

I Wmplst talk by those who have pnohpnohed the 
Stet' end distinct prophecies of evory step which has 
ied it, Between ourselves and the school of which 
hfce of A&gvll used to be the chief advocate there is 
.difference. Everything they used to say has 
turttWOut false ; everything wo have constantly said luis 
turned out true. The impossible deserts and the insuper- 
able mountains are mustered and passed ; the warliko tribes 
ere vanquished, shim, or turned from foes into allies; the 
buffer between Russia and India hits been transformed 
Into the head of the rant* which Russia can direct against 
‘India. Henceforward one line of defence which has" been 
usually adopted for the policy of Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment must bo abandoned ; it will probably be abandoned 
in silence. There can be no further talk of neutral 
zones, for there is no neutral zono loft ; of natural burners, 
for the natural barriers have ceased to exist. Russia has 
not a stride, barely a step, to tako before her frontier 
becomes continuously conterminous with that of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, who is in England's pay. And whereas 
the English side ot Afghanistan can only bo reached from 
England by an immense distance of ocean-travel, tin* Russian 
side is already all but reached by one, and will, beyond I 
doubt, in a short time bo reached by several linos of railway ; 
communication, divided only by a short stretch of inland 
sea, entirely under Russian control, from tho headquarters 
and arsenals of tho Russian army. T 1 \ i* As aiuuixa- 

tion of Merv means and this is w hat “tho policy of Mr. 
Gladstone has brought about, 1 




1*1 t *_: 


THE OPPOSITION. 


•9T. » 

’ rnHE importance of organization to a party in opposition 
JL is not inconsiderable, though it is often exaggerated. 
If there is no leader of undisputed pre-eminence, it is im- 
possible to supply tho defect by any process of formal or 
inf ormal election. Tho Xew Whig Guide alone preserves 
the memory of Mr. Ponsonhy, who was the ollieial leader of 
the Opposition of seventy years ago. The “ Trial of Henry 
“ Brougham for calling Mr. Ponsonby an old woman ” accu- 
rately represents, us reported by Peei., the relative positions 
of the reckless orator and of the orthodox chief cl* tho 
Whigs. When, thirty years later, tho Protectionists were 
left, by tho death of Lord George Bentinck, without a 
head in the House of Commons, Lord Stanley wished to 
retain for himself the sole direction of the party. On several 
occasions he rebuked or slighted tho pretensions of Mr. 
Disraeli, once going so far as to propose to his unwelcome 
ally that the office ol’ leader should bo put into coin mis.*- ion, 
in which Mr. Disraeli was to have an equal voico with two 
colleagues of indisputable mediocrity. At a much later period 
the gossiping underlings of the party were in tho habit 
of hinting that General Peel or some other respectable 
Conservative should be substituted for their uncongenial 
loader; yet Mr. Disraeli retained his post without serious 
disturbance for more than thirty years. It must never- 
theless be remembered that after ho left tho House of Com- ! 
mens lie exercised tho functions of leader of the Opposition 
only for a few months. Prom tho spring of 1880 to the 
recess liis party was powerless in the presence of tho 
ncwly-eiectcd majority, anct Lord Beacons field died almost 
at the beginning of the following Session. If he had re- 
tained liis vigour to tho present time ho would probably 
have in a great, measure controlled tho policy of the party ; 
but he must, to soum extent, liavo divided his authority 
with the leader of the ITouso of Commons. There is not 
tho smallest ground for suspecting that ho would have 
attempted to revoko his own selection of Sir Stafford 
Northcote iu» his successor and principal colleague. The 
leader of an Opposition in the House of Commons must 
necessarily exercise independent action, because he boars 
the brunt of Parliamentary contests. 

The proposal of a provincial partisan that Lord Salisbury 
should supersede his present coadjutor has attracted more 
attention than it deserves. Tho suggested change would 
add nothing to the power of the Conservative leader in the 
House of Lords, who must bo represented in tho House of 
Commons by some unspecified lieutenant, if he could not 
command the support of an independent colleague, Tho 
malcontents would probably prefer Lord Randolph 
Churchill for the vacant office, not remembering that Lord 
Salisbury lately described the policy of abandoning the 
Kjgu&ive as the basest desertion. There is no doubt that 


more than one candidate for the place of leader might bo 
found who would say disagreeable things of Mi\ Gladstone 
in stronger language than that which is likely to be used 
by Sir Stafford Northcote ; but the denunciation of a 
political adversary as a traitor, a slave, or a Moloch, has no 
tendency to detach a single vote from tho Liberal majority* 
It* may be true that, if the two Opposition leaders could 
change places, tho position of the Government wouldbe more 
uncomfortabletlianat present. Lord Salisbury *^"3 gratify- 
not only his own followers, but many Liberal members* 
by exposing and stigmatizing as it, deserves the immoral 
sophistry of Mr. Gladstone's rhetorical quibbles ; and Sir 
Stafford Xortiicote would consult tho taste of the Peers* 
by a more dispassionate examination of Ministerial policy* 
As tho transfer cannot be effected, judicious politicians will 
make the best of their actual resources. They may console 
themselves for occasional disappointments by reflecting 1 that 
tho most eloquent, denunciations of Ministerial short- 
comings would not, as the House of Commons is at present 
constituted, bring the Opposition into office. Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Goschkn, though their unanswerable arguments 
must at least have convinced themselves, had no hesitation 
in promising their votes to the authors of the Siukat 
catastrophe. As Mr. Forster said, with evident sincerity, 
he preferred the present Government, whatever it had done 
or left undone, to the only possible alternative. If Sir 
Stafford Northcote had anticipated Mr. Forster by de- 
li voting tho same speech, it would assuredly not liavo pro- 
uWsl a more practical result. 

• * . i 

Whatever may havo been tho effect ol Opposition 
speeches, tho notice of motion was followed by .total 
change of policy on tho part of the Government. ThV 
arguments against tho culpable inaction of the Ministers 
were weakened in exact proportion to the concessions 
which wero made. Tho majority in tho House of Commons 
would not, perhaps, have strained tho bonds of alle- 
giance so far as to approve of a deliberate sacrifice of 
the garrison of Tokar; but it was too late to save the 
garrison of Siukat. The issue of vacillation was less urgent 
when inconsistency was exhibited in the form of tardy 
vigour substituted for tamo acquiescence. It may be true 
that tho Opposition showed a want of readiness in profiting 
by a popular outburst of just indignation ; but there was- 
from the beginning of tho incident to tho end no oppor- 
tunity of coalition with dissatisfied supporters of tho 
Government. Tho feelings and opinions of theoretically 
independent Liberals were fully expressed by Mr. Forster, 
who also anticipated their decision to stand by their party 
at the division. It is probable that recent scandals may 
not have affected tho comparatively unsophisticated minds 
of electors, though they were powerless to penetrate tho 
hardened partisanship of members of the House. It is im- 
possible to judge whether the Somersetshire formers thought 
more of Sinkut than of the foot-and-mouth disease; and 
perhaps the respectable minority of Paisley objected rather 
to general encouragement of revolution than to the abandon- 
ment of a fow Egyptian garrisons. There is some reason to 
hope that a general election, if it occurs before tho virtual 
disfranchisement of the present electorate, will disclose a 
partial read ion against tho delirium of 1880 ; but the result 
of an appeal to the constituencies is wholly uncertain. It is 
not oven known whether moderate Liberals will voto against 
a Government which they undoubtedly fear and dislike. 
Mr. LADoncnERR, Mr. George, and from time to time 
Mr. Chamberlain, are doing their utmost to accelerate the 
pi occss of conversion. The alliance of Whigs with Jacobins 
and Socialists is too unnatural to last. 

If tho loaders of tho Opposition could havo controlled 
tho action of the House, they would have been well 
advised in dividing, like the Lords, on the first night of the 
debate. the Vote of Censure was moved, the 

massacre of the garrison of Sinkat was fresh in recollection; 
and there cun scarcely have been half a dozen members who 
shared the doubts of Mr. Waddy whether it would have 
been desirable to accept the responsibility of saving a limited 
number, os Mr. Gtjvdstonb said, of lives. It is not known 
whether ft laudable feeling of indignation would have 
detached any Liberal vote from the party; but, if the 
Government would have incurred any danger of tf^fekitid, 
tho long interval which was after wards occupOrwith 
tho debate destroyed all chance of secession. The details 
of reinforcements forwarded to Su&kim were published 
day after day, and before the division it was known 
that General Gordon had arrived safely at Khartoum, 
and that he had met with an enthusiastic reception. The 
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change of rircumstances, though It realty involved a con* 
detonation of the previous policy of the Government, 
nevertheless removed ox diminished popular dissatisfaction. 
The attention of the House and the country was diverted 
from past miscarriages to a future which may perhaps bo 
more satisfactory. The Opposition may fairly chum a portion 
of the crojjt of a more spirited policy ; but it incurred the 
4issdva]^gp of* aiming at a moving object which hail 
changed imposition before the missile could reach it. It 
must not be inferred that the leaders judged wrongly in 
trying, to profit by am apparent opportunity. When Sir 
Stafford Northcote gave notice of the motion, it was un- 
certain whether the Government would at last act with 
vigour ; and it was possible that things might go from bad 
to worse. An opposite result only illustrates the incon- 
venience of depending on occasions and on chance. 

.Votes of censure have often been proposed for the purpose 
of profiting hy an anticipated coalition. A combination 
arranged by Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Gladstone, forced Lord Palmerston to dissolves Parliament 
in 1857, and in tbe following year the same league drove him 
from office on an entirely different ground. There is now 
no section of disaffected Liberals with which tho Opposition 
can form a temporary alliance, and it is not worth the while 
of either party to bid high for the support of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers. If the Government had been in serious ' 
danger, the diplomacy of Kilmainham might possibly have 
been revived ; but the Opposition had nothing to gain by 
courting a disaffected faction. Even a casual victory ob- 
tained by such methods would bare been embarrassing ; and 
there was little advantage in diminishing the Ministerial 
majority. Some of the criticisms which have been directed 
against the conduct of the late struggle are not without 
foundation ; but it must be remembered that it was impos- _ 
aible to win. Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
wore not so simple as to take the advice of opponents who 
urged upon them the expediency of announcing a policy of 
their own. The proposition tjiat the conduct of the Govern- 
ment has been weak and perverse may be nffirmed without 
assuming the responsibility of defining the policy which 
ought to be adopted for the future. It is not necessary or 
reasonable to condemn every step in a career of vacillation. 
As Mr. Forster said, the disaster of Sinkat would have 
been averted if the Government had done a short time 
earlier what it has done Bince the catastrophe. Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s motion lias at least had the merit 
of eliciting Mr. Forster's speech in its support. 


EGYPT, 

T HE reported, and soemingly confirmed, surrender of 
Tokkar throws even further into the shade tho delate 
which closed on Tuesday. Although, as Lord ITartinuton 
» ingenuously complained, the speeches of that night were, for 
the Government, embarrassingly good, and although the last 
debate thus somewhat redeemed a discussion of a general dul- 
ness as inordinate as its length, tho division which followed 
had remarkably little interest. It was not only completely 
anticipated, but its circumstances made it in fact — what the 
division in the Upper House last week was falsely repre- 
sented as being— little more than a farce. Perhaps, if tho 
House of Commons had divided, like the Peers, on tho 
night of the introduction of the Motion, a rather more 
genuine expression of opinion might have been obtained ; 
but even that is doubtful. The rank and file of the majority 
only needed, or hardly needed, excuses for putting their 
consciences in their pockets ; and the excuses were provided, 
on the one band, by Mr. Gladstone’s discourses de omnibus 
rebus (except the charge brought against him.), and by tho 
tardy despatch of an expedition to Tokkar. Q\$bit would be 
unfair to confine remarks to tho rank and file. It was not 
merely th e/asx Schmdhorstii , the riffraff of the Caucus ticket 
of 1880, that flocked into the Government lobby on Tuesday. 
Persons of the rank of Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen 
were found to say— in the latter aye literally — that tho 
Opposition indictment was perfectly justified by the evi- 
dence, but that they would^ not “ givo blank cheques ” to 
their safari opponents. Alter this, it may bo supposed 
that ufwjb present and in future Parliaments the idle farce 
of vow' of want of confidence will bo omitted, at any rate 
when a B&dieal ffovenunent is in power. Such a Govern- 
> menthas the prokies of the delegates sent up by the Caucuses 
safe hi its pocket, and need trouble itself About nothing 
further, or at most about very little. The majority of Tuesday 
was consistently composed of persons like Mr. Forster, 


who abominate the Government policy up to the date of 
the despatch of the present expedition, and of those who 
like Mr. Waddy, abominate the .Government policy since 
that date, It affirmed in effect nothing except that tho 
members of it do not wish to see their own party out of 
powor ; it denied nothing except that they are willing to 
poRt))ono factious to national interests. Lord Hartington 
complained that his opponents? whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, took no notice of the Government defence. It 
was not easy to take notice of what did not exist. So long 
as tho despatches of the 4th of, November and tho 
4th of January remain in print, so long hs history records 
the presence of English troops at Cairo and at Aden while 
the garrison of Sinkat were being butchered, so long as 
files of the newspapers which daily exposed tbe hopeless 
condition of Baker Pasha’s force are preserved in the 
British Museum, so long will defence of the conduct of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government during the last four months 
be absolutely impossible. The attack of the Opposition 
may have been and was arranged with little skill, and 
carried out with surprisingly littlo vigour; the wave of 
popular sentiment last week may have been left unused ; 
.the tactics of delaying and watering down the debate may 
have been infelicitous and ill deserving of success. That is 
a meye party matter. If the attack had been as close and 
fiery as it was scattered and lukewarm, if the defence had 
been as stubborn as it was in fact evasive, the argumentative 
result could have been in no way different, and very likely the 
divisional result would have been tho same. The disasters 
of Tab and Sinkat ware duo to the vacillation and incon- 
sistency of the Government, and the majority of the House 
of Commons were determined that, the Government should 
bo acquitted of them in tho teeth of evidonco. Mr. GoflCHEN 
and Mr. Forster have each in his way said as much, and 
the last word may bo very safely left with these dis- 
tinguished members of the acquitting jury. 

So much for tbo past — a past than which it is not easy 
to imagine anything more disgraceful to the Government, 
and than which it is possible to imagine several things more 
creditable to the Opposition. There remain tho present and 
the future. Of the present at Khartoum it appears useless 
to say anything. The country is bidden to put its trust in 
General Gordon, and General Gordon will pull it through. 
It. is not to trouble about the formal establishment under 
tho protection of England of practices against which Eng- 
land, whether wisely or unwisely, has fought with purse 
and pains and the lives of her sons for the greater 
part of a century. It is not to ask what the possible mean- 
ing of a remission of taxation can be when the right to tax, 
if it has not already been formally renounced, is about 
to bo so. Nor is it to have one rebellious twinge at the 
recognition as Sultan of a rebel adventurer, who not 
many weeks ago slaughtered Englishmen and troops de- 
spatched against liiin, with the conni vancc — at any rato by tho 
laches — of England. That there is ono Mr. Gladstone, and 
that General Gordon is his plenipotentiary, is the appropriate 
formula provided for tho use of Englishmen on this occa- 
sion. It is obviously impossible to criticize from any point 
of view of political experience, of precedent, or of proba- 
bility a course of proceedings which avowedly sets all three 
at nought. England being, by tho Gladstonian hypothesis, 
powerless, lias effaced herself entirely, and put a single 
Englishman in her room ; and there is nothing to do but to 
wait for the rosult of this singular experiment. At the other 
point of interest, Souakim, an expedition is being collected, 
apparently in vain, to do a task which could have been done 
a month ago with little trouble and a minimum of expense. 
English troops are not likely to lie down and howl when 
Osman Diqna’s Arabs approach, even after tho encour- 
aging effect which the fall of Tokkar, as showing tho 
impotcncy of the English Government, must produco on 
the rebels. But, if tho Ara^s do show fight, it is well to 
remember that it will be fight of a very different character 
from that shown at Tel-el-Kebir. There has, moreover, been 
no time to “salt” the troops with old soldiers, as Lord 
Wolseley took care to do two years ago. But on tho 
whole it is probablo that nearly a month’s frantic exertion 
on tho part of the whole English military organization may 
enable the country to deal with some thousands of spear- 
armed savages. 

In all this tangle of mismanagement and disgrace, of 
paradox and fuss, there is one, and only ono, gleam of 
comfort. It is acknowledged on all hands that the date of 
English departure from Egypt is indefinitely postponed. 
Lord Hartington himself has so entirely changed his mind 
| sinco he made a certain celebrated announcement that ho 
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pleads inadvertence in making it, and urges that it was not 
made in Parliament. Whence it appears that a statesman 
divests himself of all responsibility when ho steps into 
Palace Yard. The chief pillar— the corner-stone, rather 
—of the ricketly edifice reared by the Government in 
Egypt, the army devised by .Sir Evelyn Wood, has proved 
to be unusable abroad and mutinous at home. The late 
events have shown that not the remotest sense of public 
spirit; not the faintest glimmering of independent patriotism, 
exists in the fellah. Tim crowning farce of turning him 
into a free and independent elector has been too glaring 
to he yet carried out. The merely administrative re- 
forms which have been attempted represent the result 
of a direct contest, between English and Egyptian views, 
and ave admittedly certain to be reversed the moment 
that England turns her back. Nothing lias been done to 
redistribute taxation in an equitable fashion, nothing to 
relieve the peasantry of their load of indebtedness. The 
whole action of the English Government, except in the re- 
teution of the English garrison, has been simply that of a 
boy who takes an ill-going clock to pieces, and studiously 
avoids putting it together again. We have upset 
Egyptian government in Egypt proper, and destroyed it in 
the Soudan, and at present we are creating useless and 
expensive posts to salve French vanity in the former, and 
offering the domestic institution ns a panacea for all evils 
in the latter. All this is had enough ; but at any rate it 
is not flo bad as that which is the cause of it nil — tho 
paralysing influence of Lord Hartington's and Mr. 
Gladstone’s threats of speedy withdrawal. Those threats 
ha vo not been formally cancelled, but everybody knows 
them to be at the present, moment merely absurd. Instead 
of withdrawing our garrison, wo are strengthening it; in- 
stead of pointing to institutions firmly set up and working 
to admiration, we have to admit that the only institution 
which seemed to bo in something like working order is 
perfectly valueless. There is not a reasonable man living, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Gladstone from one point of view, 
and Mr. John M or ley from another, who is ignorant of 
what this means. It means that we are in Egypt till the 
Greek Calends ; and so much the better for Egypt when 
the fact is officially as it is nationally recognized. 


TILE WOOEU AND THE WOOER 

I T is not without amusement that many persons must 
have read of Lord Randolph Chi men ill's candidature 
for tho next vacancy that may occur in the representation 
of tho borough of Birmingham. An attempt to conquer 
tho virgin fortress of Radicalism by the most audacious of 
Conservatives is an event which even persons not otherwise 
interested in politics may regard with curiosity. It is an 
event also which, the more we consider both tho personality 
of tho young Conservative politician and the. character of 
tho constituency which he seeks to win, is full of instruc- 
tion. For it cannot bo denied that both may lie said 
to be phenomenal. Colonel Ruiinauy, to whom we refer 
with all respect, does not. differ, politically’ speaking, 
from the majority of his party ; and his candidature only 
signified that the Conservatives in tho borough were in 
sufficiently good heart to’ put forward a candidate. But 
Lord Randolph Churchill represents a now and distinct 
typo of Conservatism. It Ls certain that Conservatism of 
the older sort would have no chance of success in the birth- 
place of tho Caucus. For three generations the current of 
political feeling in Birmingham has flowed in ono direction ; 
and if tho next election should show that it has changed, 
tho change will be duo to the fact that there, as elsewhere, 
people are finding out that the terms “ Liberal 99 and 
“ Conservative ” stand for something wholly different from 
wliat they represented fifty ycaia ago. But truths of this kind 
are not brought home to a large electoral body by a process 
of sober reasoning. Some startling event occurs to break and 
scatter its habitual set of ideas, or some energetic individual 
Pitches tho popular eye, and draws popular sympathy into 
now channels. 

It was formerly the fashion to represent Liberalism as 
being, among many otbor things, the cause of the poor 
against the wealthy and privileged classes ; and at one time, 
in the best days of Liberalism, there was a good deal of 
truth in this representation. The idea is still in vogue 
among the baser sort of demagogues, and is somotimes 
made uso of by persons who ought to know better, to 
excite those who toil and spin against others who, though 
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they may do the former, do not happen to do the latter* 

The Conservative, according to this view, is a man who 
wishes cunningly to frame unjust laws with a view to- 
maintain and concentrate wealth and power in the hands of 
a small class ; the Liberal, and especially the latest flower of 
Ltyenilisw— the Radical— is one who would diffuse happiness 
and plenty equally among all. This assertion raises, how- 
ever, a curious question. Why, if it be largo 

constituencies, in which the worting classes have the pre- 

ponderance, ami can return to Parliament whom they* 
choose, persist in returning Conservatives 1 Why should an 
artisan at Preston perversely vote for a member who is 
going to bo unmindful of the interests of the working 
classes, and look with suspicion on the promises of the poor 
man's friend 1 llnrdlieadedneas is commonly said to be a 
characteristic of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; and yet in 
these Northern counties we find, among tho large constitu- 
encies, that the Liberal constantly fails and the Conservative 
succeeds. It is obvious that there must be a strong 
basis of Conservatives among tho mass of the people 
when, in spite of all that is said to inflame and seduce 
them, in spite of all appeals to their greed, their need, 
their envy, and their ignorance, so large a number of them 
remain true to the Conservative cause; and can clearly* 
perceive, in spite of all the assurances to the contrary which 
Radical candidates for their support lay before them, that 
tho Liberal cause and the popular cause are not the same. 

Even Mr. Bright must have misgivings on this point. 
Nearly all tho speeches which ho bos mode of late years 
have consisted of recitals of what the liberal party accom- 
plished long ago. Since tho Free- trade question was settled, 
the initiative in movements for tho benefit of the working 
class cannot be said to have belonged to any one party. 
The credit both of the factory legislation and of legislation 
for tho improvement of tho dwellings of the poor belongs 
to the Conservatives. The credit of the Education Act 
belongs to the Liberals. To any sensible man it appears 
only natural that such honours should be divided, Thore 
13 no conceivable reason why the condition of the poor 
should be* an object of greater interest to a Liberal than 
to a Conservative, or to a Conservative than to a Liberal. 
A humane statesman, to whatever party he belongs, will 
naturally devote many of his thoughts to such questions ; 
and, though what is called humanitarian ism is much more 
strongly represented on Li Ural than on Conservative 
benches, there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
either party is a wliit more or less humane than tho 
o tlier. The quick senso of the duty which those well 
placed in this world owe to others less fortunate is, 
as a general feeling, of recent origin; but, so far os 
it exists, it is in no sense a special characteristic of 
any party. It depends on the character of the individual 
and has no connexion with his political views. Whatever 
their politics may be, it is the interest of a Ministry in a 
popularly-governed country that the people should be con- 
tented ; and con tan ted tho people will not be so long as* 
they suffer under recognized and removable evils. Tho 
advance which has been made of late years consists, not 
merely in what each party has achieved for the benefit of 
the peoplo in general, but also in tho fact that a large class* 
of evils once left unnoticed have been recognized, and a 
large class of evils once deemed inevitable have been re~ 
moved or palliated, and the praise of this belongs to no 
political party alone. 

In bis Midland campaign Lord Randolph Churchill will 
accordingly find the ground prepared for him as it could 
not have been for a Conservative candidate in former 
times, or would be now to any one of tho few survivors of 
the old type of Conservative. Jlis personal qualities will also 
do him xnoreX'ood, and bis defects less harm, in the con- 
stituency which lie seeks to represent than would probably 
be tho case anywhere else in tho kingdom. There is no 
other constituency where energy, pluck, self-confidence 

S even when earned further than is to be commended), zeal 
or one’s political creed and party, the love of a fight, the 
desire to excommunicate those who differ from one, a turn 
for strong language, and other such qualities are received 
with more favour than in this. Much of what tajis may 
seem ungraceful and indiscreet in the language f^Lord 
Randolph Churchill will not appear exaggerated to those 
accustomed to the denunciations which have often fallen 
from the lips of the President of the Boar# of Trade and 
the ex-Cbaocellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. We difflyr as 
strongly as Lord Randolph Churchill from the political 
opinions of the Prime Minister ; but we prefer to express 
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our dissent in language a little less highly flavoured. Yet, 
if the cases were reversed, and a Conservative Government 
were responsible .for the bloodshed in Egypt and for the 
apparent sanction, however inevitable it maybe, given by 
the British Government to the slave-trade in the Soudan, 
we may be sure that language as strong, and stronger, 
would have been spoken on many platforms, and, antong 
otho^Sk that of the Town Hall in Birmingham, and 
this $ 9 ™*°**® who have not the excuse of youth and 
inexperience which may be pleaded in defence of the member 
for Woodstock/ At* the time when the massacres in Bui gam 
took place, for which the Conservative Government was 
not in any way, directly or indirectly, responsible, language 
was used towards it in all ports of the country, and by 
men who had a character to lose, which should keep them 
silent, if they are inclined just now to make political capital 
out of such indiscretions as those of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's, regrettable as they may be. But, as wo 
said before, the constituents to whom Lord Randolph 
Churchill intends to appeal will hardly object to him on 
the ground of his strong language. On the contrary, they 
will probably like it, as people are in the habit of liking 
the things to which they have been long made accustomed. 
It is not in the constituency represented by Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Chamberlain that invectives against opponents 
will seem irrelevant and tasteless. Nor is it in the con- 
stituency which has witnessed and partaken in the success 
of the latter gentleman that an eager and persistent self- 
assertion will not seem the best and purest road to honour. 
The event, in any case, of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
candidature will be looked forward to with peculiar 
interest. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

I ORE DERBY'S negotiations with the Transvaal dvle- 
J gates seem to beat lust concluded. From the beginning 
there was little doubt that* the Colonial Secretary would 
concede the greater part of the demands which w ere preferred. 
Lord Derby was not personally responsible for the sham 
Convention of Pretoria, and he may perhaps have taken a 
cynical pleasure in making the virtual admission that the 
document was originally framed for the purpose of dis- 
guising a discreditable surrender. The Prime Minister 
at the time assured the House of Commons that the just 
elaims of the Imperial Government and the rights of the 
native residents had been as fully secured as if the Boors 
had been dofeated in the field. Having effected his im- 
mediate object of pacification, he probably ceased to interest 
himself in the efficiency or validity of the ostensible com- 
promise. When the Government a year ago agreed to re- 
open the question, first through a Commissioner to be sent 
from England, and afterwards by the reception of a mis- 
sion from the Transvaal, the Convention was practically 
superseded. The Government of Pretoria had succeeded 
not only in relaxing its obligations, but in establishing a 
precedent for repudiating any agreement which might be 
onerous. It may perhaps have been judicious to abstain 
from claiming the full performance of existing covenants ; 
but it must not be forgotten that a just and permanent 
settlement might have been made four years ago if the 
English Coramander-in-Chief had been allowed to retrieve 
the disasters of Lang's Neck and Majuba. The Transvaal 
Government, once finally relieved from the fear of military 
coercion, had something to gain and nothing to lose by 
subsequent negotiation. It is true that the Boers lmd to 
deal with a greatly superior Power, but under the condition 
that it would in no case resort to force. 

The terms of the new arrangement have not yet been 
published; but it is understood that the* only point on 
which the delegates have failed is the determination of the 
Western frontier of the Republic. The trade route bet ween 
the Cape Colony and the interior will remain outride tho 
territory of the Transvaal, in spite of the anxiety of the 
delegates to acquire control over, a portion of tho line. 
Measures have been taken for the prevention of outrage on 
the border ; and it is possible that the lawless aggressions 
of tLf| Boers on the lands of native chiefs may be dis- 
or repressed. The remission of a part of the debt 
due to the Imperial Government may perhaps involve little 
pecuniary loss. The Republic is to coll itself by any namr 
which may he deettod advisable ; and it will enjoy not only 
absolute independence, but the right of entering into 
diplomatic relations with foreign Powers. The ' suze- 


rainty of tbc Crown is thus wholly abolished and 
tho change of relations will probably bo recognized by 
the appointment of a Consul in place of the Resident 
at Pretoria. The duty of protecting the native population 
of the Transvaal 1 ms been practically renounced,, and it may 
be admitted that no case of recent domestic oppression 
has been known to occur. In the determination of tho 
frontier lino provision was .made JFor the independent 
of the two Bechuana chiefs who have remained loyal 
*to their English connexion. In other respects the 
delegates have obtained all that they desired, having 
probably found that Lord DiftBY was almost as anxious 
as themselves to sever the last ticq between a nomi- 
nally dependent community and the Crown; It may 
be hoped that one of the most discreditable episodes in 
recent history is now finally closed. The annexation was 
unwise; the surrender which followed tho skirmish at 
Majuba was unworthy; and the acquiescence which will 
attend the results of tho late negotiation will scarcely 
amount to complacency. 'Hie country has scarcely noticed 
tho transaction, partly because the whole subject has be- 
oome unpalatable, and also because publio attention has 
been directed el sow here. 

Tho resumption of the protectorate over the Basutos has 
been simultaneously completed. As long aa Masupha and 
one or two other chiefs of the Basutos stand aloof, the 
proceeding cannot bo regarded with unqualified satisfaction ; 
but on the whole the agreement, both with the Cape Colony 
and with the friendly natives, may be considered Judicious. 
The Capo Government contributes 20,000 L a year to tho 
expenses of the protectorate, in consideration of a release of 
its former liability. The occasion and the result of tho 
quarrel between tho Basutos and the Colonial Government 
aro not uninstructive. Tho natives were contented to bo 
dependant on the Capo till an unwise attempt was made to 
disarm thorn; and in the contest which followed they 
proved themselves strong enough to resist all attempts 
at roeon quest. Until the date of the premature establish- 
ment of responsible government at the Cape, the Basutos 
had willingly submitted to the supremacy of the Crown. 
They have since their rupture with the Colony contended 
with good reason that their allegiance ought not to have 
been transferred to another ruler without -their consent. 
The great majority of tho chiefs recognise the ad- 
vantage of a protectorate which may both maintain 
internal peace and prevent collisions with the neighbouring 
Republic. The Orange River State some years ago annexed 
a portion of Basutoland in retaliation for frontier outrages 
committed by turbulent chiefs. Tho forfeited lands were 
afterwards restored on the intercession of the English 
authorities, and a certain responsibility for preventing a re- 
currence of disturbances was consequently incurred. An 
English Resident has now been appointed; and it is 
believed that the expense of the protectorate will bo covered 
by the proceeds of a moderate hut-tax, together with the 
contribution of the Cape. The Basutos appear to be more 
susceptible of civilisation than any of the other South African 
tribes ; and probably tho Government has exercised a wise 
discretion in assisting them to guard against anarchy. It 
would be wrong to renounce tho duty which has through 
various circumstances devolved on the Imperial Govern- 
ment of assuming a benevolent supervision of native 
interests. Tho mismanagement which has caused the 
establishment of two independent States in the neighbour- 
hood of the English dominions is now irrevocable, bat all 
branches of the Kaffir nation have learned to prefer English 
influence to the supremacy of any other European race. 

Tho task of restoring or creating sorao kind of order in 
Zululand is at the same time difficult and urgent. Tho 
barbarous confusion which at present prevails is the con- 
sequence of English intervention and of subsequent official 
caprice. Before the Zulu yar the country was subject to 
an oppressive military despotism, but the supreme power 
was strong enough to prevent internal feuds and to restrain 
all oppression but its own. The system of government 
under Oetewayo, though it shocked the minds of sensitive 
neighbours, was preferable to the present condition of chronic 
civil war. The Boers on the North-Western border will not 
fail to promote the disorders which induce contending duel's 
to invite their costly aid. Rival candidates for their support 
bid against one another by offers of lands which may 
perhaps not in all cases belong to the liboral donors. It 
is said that Cetewayo orally bequeathed his sovereignty 
to an infant son ; but probably die claims of a helpless child 
will be disregarded by his own kindred as well as by 
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open enemies. If tho internecine contest is allowed to 
continue, some warlike chieftain will perhaps found a 
dynasty ; or, if the competitors are approximately equal 
in: Strength end in fortune, a crowd of petty potentates 
may divide the country among them. The English Go- 
vernment cannot release itself from moral resi>onsibility 
by dec lin ing to interfere. It might have let Cetewayo 
alone ; and, when ho ,was or.ee deposed, it ought to have 
forbidden his return. As the Colonial Minister of tho 
time chose to effect an unwise rostoration, tho Governments 
is bound to mitigate tho consequences of the blunder. 

At present it is probable that the contending chiefs would 
submit with little opposition to any reasonable arrangement. 
The Government is pledged to maintain Usibepu in posses- 
sion of tho territory which lie received from Sir Garnet 
Wolbeley, ami which he retained aftor the return of 
Cetewayo because lie was too strong to bo easily removed. 
Tho same authority which assigned to the restored Kino all 
tho remainder of the country with tho exception of tho 
Reserve, may now regard the territory as escheat od in con- 
sequence of his death. It will bo possible to make ix suitable 
provision for the heirs of Cetewayo if they appear to have a 
tenable claim ; and also to compensate the chiefs who were 
deprived of their lands for the benefit of tho K iso. It is per- 
haps too much to expect that the present Government should 
institute a protectorate and call it by its proper name; but 
there is little doubt that such a measure would both satisfy 
the natives und reduce to the lowest point tho difficulty of 
preventing disturbances a ud wars. The division of tho country 
into no less than thirteen potty principalities succeeded better 
than could have been expected, because the natives supposed 
that the appointed chiefs were really the delegates, as wo 11 as 
tho nominees, of the English Government. Their kindred 
in Natal have for many years lived at peace, though they 
outnumber tho whito colonists in the proportion of twenty 
to one. Even if the sehemo of a protectorate is abandoned 
in deference to popular prejudice, it is probably not too 
late to follow tho advice of Sir Henry Bulwkr by largely 
increasing the Reserve. There might still be a neutral 
zone interposed between tho protected province and the 
territory of Usiusi’U ; and, as far as English authority ex- 
tended, there would be no danger of encroachment on the 
part of tho Boors, and internal war would be rendered im- 
possible. 


A JOURNALISTS DAY. 

T HE world is full of young men who think they would 
liko to be journalists. They would prefer, of course, 
to be some one’s private secretary, because that is reckoned 
more respectable and even more easy than tho pursuits of 
journalism. But tho number of secretary ships is strictly 
limited, and tho press seems to have a promise of good 
things. Youth anticipates a constant series of “first nights ” 
at plays, of 44 private views” (a pleasure apt to pull), of jolly 
suppers, and amusing companionships. For all this hopeful 
3 r outh will have nothing to do but to turn out a little 44 copy ” 
now and then ; and what can be easier 1 It is tvuo that the 
young men who thus regard tho profession of the ready- 
writer are ignorant of books, ignorant of life, often dull- 
witted. They have no spccjpl knowledge, still less half a 
dozen different sorts of special knowledge. They do not 
even possess the arts which it is tho business of Oxford to 
teach, of appearing to know,* and of turning out hasty 
generalizations with the rapidity of machines. If you ask 
one of these ambitious persons why lie, more than another 
man, should bo allowed to 44 mould tho masses,” and why 
people should pay him for saying things when ho has 
nothing to say, he is without a reply, lie admits that he 
lias nothing to ray, but is not impressed by the corollary 
plain enough that ho will find no ono to listen. Other 
fellows write, and why should not he ? 

Yes, and other fellows teach in schools, and plead causes, 
and farm, and go to the diamond mines, and manufacture, 
and break stones iu the road, and why should not he ? Tho 
neophyte replies that ho 14 hates ushering,” that he 44 hates 
44 the Bar,” that lie 44 hates tho country,” and that he 44 does 
“not like going abroad.” Very likely not; but he may 
just as well do ho as attempt to make a living by his pen, 
when he has neither acquaintance with affairs, nor knowledge 
of literature, nor energy, nor impudence and push, and a 
brazen brow, nor even light-hearted sprightliness of style. 
In one or other department of the great trade which ranges 
from Quarterly Reviewing to scribbling in boys’ papers 


and parish magazines, from scolding a political rival to 
interviewing a comic actress, from reviewing a novel to 
describing a battle, the qualities which we have mentioned 
are available. But our ideal aspirant has not even the 
right sort of bad qualities necessary for success in the least 
reputable directions. Why then should he persist in 
pestering people who know some one whose wife’s cousin 
married an art-critic for an introduction to the pr ess 1 

The reason, as we have already hinted/ the 

journalist’s life scorns an easy ono. He need never read; 
he need never observe ; he has only to scribble any dis* 
jointed chat ns he sita in slippers by u& fireside. How very 
different the facts are, how necessary study and knowledge of 
men, women, and cities, how needful promptitude and enter- 
prise are to journalists of various sorts, people who have re- 
booted on the mattor probably know. Persons who don’t 
know, and who think the press a kind of light, gentlemanly 
occupation, may study Mr. Bala’s description of a day of 
his life in tho Illustrated London News of last week. Mr. 
Bala's is ono of the three or four names of men con- 
nected with the press which are known outside & very 
small professional circle. Our English system of anonymity 
is so well preserved that tho majority even of newspaper 
men have no more than a guess as to the writer of this 
or that article in a journal. But Mr. Bala has travelled 
so much, has seen ho much, has written so much about 
bo many subjects, and has such a way of becoming the 
friend of his readers, that, even in tho depths of the country, 
people have heard of Mr. Sala. They know him ns a 
conteur , as a 44 walking ” (not very walking, after all, it 
appears) 44 encyclopajdia ” and embodied Notes in reply to 
all men’s Queries. They know him as tho successful wooer 
of the shy Echo of tho week ; they know him as a novelist, 
a critic, and in many other ways. Probably, in spite of 
his multitudinous occupations, the aspirant to journalism 
thinks tlmt Mr. Bala has an easy time of it, that pearls and 
rubies of anecdote and criticism drop from his pen in a kind 
of automatic way while he takes his pastime or repose. 

Mr. Bala, who noed not fear that he “ has been a bore in 
44 thus dwelling on the details of the daily life of a busy 
“ writer for tho press,” removes the ideal visions of the 
aspirant. He shows how ho rises early, and late takes rest, 
and takes no exercise at all, and very little food. Yes, the 
journalist is the modorn anchorite, who 14 should eat and 
“ drink as little as lie possibly can,” who breakfasts on a bit 
of toast, and lunches he knows not how nor when. The 
ideal day of tho would-be journalist is to rise about twelve, 
breakfast at one, go into the park, dawdle about a club, 
hear a lot of gossip, write somehow a few 44 notes,” dine 
with a Cabinet Minister or at a fashionable restaurant, and so, 
after a brilliant supper, to bed about the time when the lark 
Is rising. M r. Sa la ’s ideal day is different. He shuns delights, 
and even eggs and bacon at breakfast. He lives laborious 
days, and if ho oulwatches tho Bear, his vigils are occupied 
with severe classical studies, now, alas ! almost unknown to 
polite writers. 44 In the morning, punctually as the dock 
44 strikes eight,” the busy journalist is found mortifying the 
flesh with a morsel of toast and a cup of coffee, 41 breakfast- 
44 ing in spectacles, and with a pair of scissors in his hand.” 
Tho scissors are not, of course, a professional substitute for 
a fork, but imply the zeal of the journalist to be cutting out 
paragraphs and trilling with the paste-pot. Then, the 
morsel of toast despatched, this industrious student (who 
sincerely deserves the respectful sympathy of all) sits down 
to read tho Times, tho Daily Telegraph, the Daily News, tho 
Standard, tho Post, the Advertiser , the New York Herald, 
and Figaro . Besides this ocean of stuff which must 
bo read, there comes 44 a desultory deluge of newspapers 
44 and periodicals,” containing marked paragraphs about 
yourself, your past, and your future. But the neophyte 
may bo informed for his comfort that this particular 
deluge only sweeps into the rooms of persons as well 
known as Mr. Bala. Between eight and ten there is 
no harder work to do than reading the papers. Between 
ten and ono is given to answering lettors. These, ajgain, 
the aspirant will only ,be troubled with when he- is a 
recognised authority on Cookery, Cremation, the Con* 
science Clause, Folk Lore, Geography, Sport, Fiction, 
History, the Drama, Science, Diplomacy, Dancing, ^Gerry- 
mandering, Swordsmanship, and Serendipity. mkam 
answering letters, the journalist is cutting out of new* 
papers paragraphs which may be made the topicsof articles, 
is pasting them on slips of paper, and is his own 

view of how each matter should be treated, litis dips 
are carried to an able editor, who makes his iftfatfona 
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amoii£ tibue subjects At one you have luncheon, “ like a 
u Christian ” if it is not a very hard day, 44 more like a 
44 nuuaiek 9t (if wo may Quote the daimant) if it it a very 
hard day. 44 You lunch off a chair by your side ” (is not this 
meal rather heavy, and too like “ bolting a door ” !) and 
“ forget, ten minutes afterwards, whether you have had any 
41 lunch at all.” 0 dwra ilia! Yet is journalism thought a 
nice pvo^sion for people in feeble health. After lunch, if 
the difl^jm not so very hard as to demand luncheon off a 
chair, you read 44 some solid book.” There are, however, 
journalists who smoke a cigarette at this period of their 
labours. Then comecf the tug of war. 44 From two to a 
44 Quarter to seven you are 4 at it/ writing leading articles, 
44 or stories^ or essays.” Perhaps most people find the hours 
between ten and one the best for composition; net so 
Mr. Sala. Just when the world is walking, riding, loung- 
ing, playing lawn-tennis, looking on at a cricket match, or 
enjoying the wild excitement of a garden party, the truly 
vigorous journalist pens his immortal, though fugitive, 
works. At five he unbends over a cup of tea and a slice of 
plum cake. At seven he dines. Then ho is free till oIovoup.m., 
when he comes home, and 44 devotes two solid silent hours ” 
to study. Meanwhile bores, beggars, mad people, people 
with grievances, and (we may add) young gentlemen and 
ladies who wish to write for the press never cease to assail 
the writer. 44 These ore only incidental items in your 
44 daily burden. There is the calling, such as it is. It 
44 does not lead to anything in particular ” (except to a con- 
gested liver and a lunatic asylum), 44 and it is poorly re- 
44 muner&ted.” But at the bottom of Pandora’s box remains 
this good thing; 44 it is certainly a most amusing trade,” 
although, Mr. Sala says, 44 the journalist must work on 
44 Sunday.” Thus the newspaper man may cry, like Dangle 
in the Critic, 44 it’s plaguey, but it’s pleasant too.” The 
trade may be amusing when an amusing writer plies it; 
but in too many cases it is both dull and the cause of 
dulness in others. Such as it is, tbo trade which is ill paid, 
leads to nothing, and demands the life of a Benedictine 
monk is much coveted by people who do not bring to the 
business one single necessary quality. These people are the 
chief of all the bores who haunt the journalist. 


TIIE WATER COMPANIES’ CASE. 

T HE Water Companies’ Bill promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of London has had the unexpected result of 
making Mr. Ooope a supporter of the Ministerial plan for 
governing London. At least lie is negatively a supporter 
of it. He does not so much care how it will affect London 
as how it will affect the Corporation. Provided that he can 
see the Water Companies avenged on this treacherous body, 
he will be content. Londoners may pay more rates and have 
less to show for them ; but, so long as tlio Corporation suffers, 
Mr. Coopb will not care. Retributive justice is all that is 
now left him. If he can but see the measure which the 
Corporation propose to mete out to the Water Companies 
meted out to them return, all else will be endurable. 
They have had the presumption to lay their unhallowed 
hands upon vested interosts in the shape of back dividends 
and payments regulated, not by the value of the article, but 
by the wealth of the purchosor ; and the one pleasure that 
Mr. Coopis can still enjoy is to recall in how short a time 
other and stronger hands will bo laid upon interests with 
which the Corporation will be less willing to play fast and 
loose. 

Besides being frankly revengeful, Mr. Coope is also a 
little hasty. It has not yet boon proved that tho Water 
Companies are legally entitled to the large present and yet 
larger future incomes to which they so confidently lay claim. 
The increase in the dividends of the various Water Com- 
panies is something quite distinct from the ordinary growth 
of a trading concern. No doubt in a city like London 
the Water Companies would have derived a considerable 
increase even from this source. The inhabited area is 
constantly extending, and houses which consume a great 
quantity of water are constantly taking the place of 
houses which by comparison consume very little. On 
the agglem, on which the Water Companies are allowed 
to their charges, these causes alone would have 

accounted for a goou deal of prosperity. But tho process 
which. has been most conspicuously at work is of another 
kind. The Water 'Companies were not only allowed to 
charge their customers in proportion to the value or the 
rent of their houses — that in itself might have roughly* but 


not inaccurately, expressed the actual quantities supplied. 
The hardship is that, when provision was made for revaluing 
London houses from time to time. Parliament omitted to 
provide that tho increased value should not be taken 
into account by the Water Companies. Interference with 
the income derived from the periodical growth in the valua- 
tion of London is not the same thing as interference with 
the income derived from tho original .Valuation. The latter 
is in the nature of a sum of money paid in accordance with an 
Act of Parliament for water supplied by the Companies. The 
former is merely an accidental result of an Act of Parliament 
passed for a different purposed The Legislature chose a 
into as the method by which the London Water Companies 
should levy their payments in the belief that it would prove 
generally convenient, and the only way in which payment 
by meter can now be substituted for payment by rate 
is by fixing the price per thousand gallons at the figure 
which will bring in as nearly as possible the amount 
brought in by the water-rate originally fixed. But it has 
never been proved that when Parliament passed the Metro- 
polis Valuation Act it intended to swell the receipts of the 
Water Companies. It is much more probable that this 
waB an unforeseen and undosired consequence, and that, if 
the attention of Parliament had been called to the point, 
care would have been taken to guard against it. Parlia- 
ment can hardly be precluded from repealing the Metro- 
polis Valuation Act, and introducing in its stead a 
kind of Perpetual Settlement. If it did so the claim 
of the Water Companies to a constantly increasing in- 
come from the increasing value of houses would disap- 
pear, and if this disappearance can be effected by the 
repeal of an Act, why should it not equally be effected by 
an amending of.it 1 Whether payment by meter is a better 
or worse system than payment by rate, and whether the 
amounts at present suggested will be found sufficient when 
the Bill put forward by the Corporation is in Committee, 
ai'o points upon which it is not now necessary to express or 
even to hold an opinion. It is not on these grounds that 
the Bill is opposed by tho Water Companies. Their con- 
tention is Unit to deprive them of the income hereafter to 
accrue from the successive revaluations which house property 
in London will undergo is an act of robbery, ana as yet 
there is nothing to show that this contention can possibly 
be maintained. 

The payment of back dividends out of current profits, 
which is another of the rights to which tho Bill proposes to 
set a limit, must be justified by the provisions of the special 
Acts by which each Company is governed. But in esti- 
mating tho extent of the claim it ought not to be forgotten 
that the Companies do not come into court with clean hands. 
Sir William Harcourt laid great stress on this fact tho 
other day, and it does not appear that Mr. Coopb was pre- 
pared with any reply. The decision of the House of Lords 
in tho Dobbs case, makes it clear that the dividends of the 
Water Companies in past yours have been swelled by pay- 
ments which they had no right to exact. They have 
rated a large number of houses on their gross value 
when they ought to have rated them on their net 
value, and the difference between tho two measures has 
had an appreciable influence on tho dividends paid to tho 
proprietors. If the Companies mean to stand by the letter 
of their rights in tho matter of # back payments they must 
not be surprised if Parliament shows equal determination 
in the matter of hick repayments. If the Companies can 
appeal to statute law, their customers can point to a 
judgment of tho highest court of tho realm — a judgment 
which, oddly onough, Mr. Coopb seems to toko credit to his 
clionts for not disobeying. Nor is the method by which 
somo of the Companies hive kept down their rate of dividend 
in order to appear less rich than they really are a par- 
ticularly straightforward one. Ordinarily speaking, if* a 
prosperous Company choosey to give its shareholders new 
shares at par nobody has any right to complain. It 
may be an extravagant way in which to pay additional 
dividend, but that is the look-out of tho shareholders. They 
arc distributing their own money, and they can distribute it 
how they please. It is different when a Company is ad- 
ministering a quasi-public trust, and when its profits are 
consequently a matter of public concern. In this case it is 
impossible to be too open and straightforward, and it 
argues some want of these qualities when a Company 
•alleges a low rate of dividend os a proof of poverty, and 
treats tho issue of new shares at par as something too 
remote from tho controversy to be worth mentioning. 
The mistake into which tho Companies seem inclined to 
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fall is one which may in the end do them more injury 
then vo should at all like to see inflicted on them. 
Thie air of injured innocence with which they come before 
the public is only calculated to provoke resentment. 
They have a ciim» which up to a certain point is a per- 
fectly just one, and their wisest course will be not to go 
a step beyond it. No title, it is true, can l»e better than 
ft title by Act of IWlmmeflt; but «s time goes on it is 
likely to 1« more and more difficult to convince the elec- 
torate that what Parliament was free to do it is not always 
free to undo. Tho holder of a perpetual pension has an 
excellent right to his property, but ho will bo wise to 
commute it if ho has the opportunity, and not to be too 
solicitous about the terms. If the Water Companies wish 
to keep all that, they have a clear claim to, their best course 
is not to stand out for everything that the most favour- 
able reading of their pretensions might possibly assign ; 
them. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. j 

i 

T T is the lmppy fate of M. Ferry's Ministry to prove how j 
easy it is to govern tho French Republic after a j 
thfdiion. To judge from tho history of his administration 
the times have gone by when a strong administration, 
working by means of a sham Legislative Chamber, was t ho 
only alternative in France to a rapid succession of feeble 
Ministries. The Legislative Chamber is a very real part 
of the Government. It h:us its own way, whenever it 
knows, or thinks it knows, its mind. The majority of the 
deputies, made up out of continually varying combinations 
among the numerous parties, ran rejedl the proposals 
of the Cabinet, and carry amendments against it. They 
can and do contradict themselves continually. After voting 
that tho Government is in no way bound to find work 
and wages for the labouring classes, they still feel at liberty 
to name a Committee to reopen tho whole question. When 
the Cabinet bring in a Bill to strengthen the hands of the 
authorities against the evil disposed persons who make 
seditious manifestations, the Chamber accepts the measure, 
and then amends it till it becomes no longer recognizable. 
But all this, and more of the same sort of thing, seems to 
produce no ©fleet on the Ministry. Little more than a yi^ir 
ago Cabinets eamo and went every few weeks. Tho most 
short lived among them lost at least one of its members in 
the corn's© of its brief existence. M. Ferry lias seen his 
way to change all that. He brings forward a plan for con- 
fiscating a large part of the land of tho Algerian Arabs, 
and sees it rejected with tho greatest philosophy. The 
financial policy of his Cabinet is disapproved, and he is 
indifferent. A part- of his majority leaves him in the lurch, 
and shows that it may do so again at any moment, but 
M. Ferry" stays quietly whero he is. It is sufficiently sur- 
prising that a politician who might be. supposed to have a 
very strong position should he content to hold offico on such 
terms, but nobody in Franc*© seems to think it at all wonder- 
ful. Bonapnrtists and Royalists sneer at M. Ferry, but 
they do as much for every Republican Minister. The 
Republicans of Radical parties are very much of tho same 
mind as the reactionaries. Their Republic is to be some- 
thing very unlike the acfcuc .1 Government. Another Revo- 
lution must be gone through before it is attained, and com- 
pared with that a change of Ministry is a very small 
affair. Meanwhile tho majority of the Chamber is on 
the whole inclined to believe that it has got just the 
Cabinet it needs. M. Ferry will do nothing very 
dangerous, and obeys orders. His Ministry goes quietly 
along yielding to every pressure, and with that they are 
perfectly satisfied, lie certainly cannot complain that the 
country makes the task of government too difficult ; for it 
has agteed to forget that tliert are still two awkward little 
wars to bring to an end. If the colonial policy of France 
is to be judged by the tests applied in Rny other country, it 
• is at present, and not for the first time, a masterpiece of 
frivolity. Madagascar is as if it never had been as far as 
France is concerned. It is never hoard of oxccpt through the 
correspondents of English papers. In Ton quin the capture of 
Sontay has been the end of everything. Admiral Courbet’s 
force is keeping quiet in its qiflirterS, while France is 
waiting to see whether, something may hot turn up for its 
advantage in Egypt after all. Until that is settled the ! 
country is obviously disposed to let the magnificent scheme 
.of a colonial empire in the Far East go to keep company 
With lasst year’s snows. , A 


The most recont example of the Chamber’s practice of 
playing with its Cabinet has been the treatment of the Bill 
for preventing seditious demonstrations in the streets. It 
is perhaps entitled to say that the Ministry has invited the 
treatment it bus received. The Bill is one of the various 
consequences of Prince Jerome Napoleon’s little escapade 
ai^the beginning of last year. The Republicans were then 
so terribly frightened at being attacked with a clo ud of 
handbills "that they felt something must be doOT^make 
anything of the kind impossible in future. The Courts 
having decided that pasting a political placard on A wall 
was not an act of seuition, the Chambers resolved that it 
must ho made one. It was not enough to imprison tho 
llonapartist Fret endcr and send the Orleanist Princes on 
their travels. Accordingly a Bill was prepared by which it 
was made a police offence to put up a handbill exciting to 
sedition. It was not easy to legislate on this Bubject at all. 
The French codo already provides for the severe punish- 
ment of all who mako demonstrations against the esta- 
blished Government, so that fresh legislation was to 
n large extent unnecessary, and even dangerous in so 
far as it was likely to confuse the existing law. Tho 
necessity of allowing full liberty to candidates for election 
had induced tho Chambers of 1881 to give everybody tho 
right of placarding his opinions if he pleased. That, how- 
ever, did not mean that a Pretender, and possible chief of a 
revolution, was to be entitled to cover Paris with bills 
whic h might prove an incitement to disturbance. The task 
before tho Ministry was to frame a measure which would 
make it possible to punish tho purely seditious bill-sticker 
without interfering with the liberty of candidates. In a 
country troubled with parties in a state of permanent 
hostility to tho form of government it was manifestly not 
easy to draw the line in an intelligible way. It would tax 
the ingenuity of subtler men than M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
or even M. Ferry, to make a law by which judges and 
magistrates could decide at once whother the manifesto 
which -would bo innocent during an election was an offence 
against order six months later. The wisest course would 
have been to leave tho difficulty alone, and rely on the 
ample powers of the French code to punish sedition. 
Offences such as Princo Napoleon’s are really political, 
whatever they maybe technically; and a Government is 
always entitled to punish a Frelondor who trios to 
create disturbance if it thinks him sufficiently dangerous 
to deserve the honour. The Chambers, however, were 
not disused to leave the matter alone, and the Ministry 
has accordingly brought in its Bill. M. Waldeck- 
Rolsseau, who, ns Minister of the Interior, had charge of 
tho Bill, felt the difficulty of excusing its interference 
with the liberty of candidates so acutely, that he had re- 
course to a species of quibbling, excellently adapted to per- 
suade tho Chamber that tho Ministry was not in earnest. 
Tho Bill, according to this ingenious gentleman, was not 
an interference with liberty, but, on the contrary, a safe- 
guard. tt secured to every, citizen the cherished liberty of 
not seeing the Government, which he of course loves and 
respects, abused on the walls in t^p course of his daily 
walks. I f under this law a placard can be pulled down, 
that is not because it is a placard, but beoause it 
may cause a crowd of idle poople to collect and block tho 
road. By these and similar arguments equally worthy of 
the ingenious thinkers attacked in the Letters to a Provincial 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau persuaded the Chamber to accept 
the Bill. 

The Deputies were by no means loth to accept a measure 
which might prove such an excellent rod in pickle for the 
backs of Bonapartists or Royalists, but they proceeded to 
deal with it in their own way. They amended tho clause 
making it a police offence to put up a seditious placard, and 
propose to hand cases of this kind over to the coufs (Faeaues. 
Tho effect of this amendment will, of course, be to make 
the summary punishment of politicians who incite to 
sedition impossible, and give them a welcome chance of a 
great political trial. Under pretence of elucidating , the 
law as to what is a ^seditious manifestation, tho Deputies 
have provided for the] confusion of tho judges. Thejr have 
made it an offence of lone kind to cry “ Vive le roi I * in the 
streets, and another to print the same words on affecard. 
As the Deputies have left the Bill, tho ovetvsealorlB Bona- 
partist who tears a flag or breaks a shield can only be sent 
to six months’ imprisonment; vyhilo if he smashes a lamp 
he may be condemned tjo two years under the provisions of 
tho existing code. The discretion of the prefects, Whibh has 
always been liable toabu^e, will be wider tihap ever, and the 
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Republicans in their zeal for the freedom of the streets will 
have done not a little to strengthen an old and recognized 
evil. The Bill has still to be finally voted on and to be 
sent to the Senate. The Upper Chamber, which is gain:*>g 
authority, from, the inconsequence and confusion of the 
LoweiJySSSfy reduce it to some sort of coherence, and it is on 
that hope that M. Ferry probably relies to give him an 
exense for allowing his work to bo hacked to pieces with so 
much apparent placidity. 


THE COMPANY OF AUTHORS. 

W E recently referred to the probability that before long 
men of letters would enrol themselves in something 
like a Trade-Union. Early in the present week that pro- 
bability became a certainty. A small, but remarkably 
representative, meeting was assembled in the Ad el phi on 
Monday, and the Society was regularly constituted. Its 
scope is Wide. While Mr. Besant and Mr. Blackmoue re- 
presented fiction at the meeting, Mr. Henry White re- 
presented tho English Church, and Cardinal Manning 
Romanism ; and various branches of literature, tho drama, 
and fine art sent their delegates, the law being perhaps 
most conspicuous in tho person of several eminent members 
of the Bar, including the chaitman. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
In the speeches of tho only two members of the provisional 
Committee who took part in the proceedings, the publisher 
was conspicuously absent; but Cardinal Manning vigorously 
denounced the wickedness of the trade in America, and M r. 
Herman Mejuvale followed with somo very curious anec- 
dotes concerning, amongst other points, the present state 
of dramatic copyright. 

It is not, however, by speeches at an afternoon mooting 
that, the views and objects % of the now Society can be 
furthered. Tho unanimity of Monday made tho proceedings 
almost monotonous. If the Company of Authors wishes for 
public support, it must issue its prospectus in the form of a 
pamphlet, and if those most interested on the other side 
lmvo any reply to make, they need have no difficulty in 
putting it forward. The public good, which after nil should 
bo, and probably is, the chief object of the Company, will bo 
best furthered by an open statement. Two subjects, from 
among the half-dozen mentioned in the prospectus, tower 
above the rest ns of tho highest importance. Some measure 
of international copyright must be sought for ; and, to use 
the words of the prospectus, “the maintenance of friendly 
u relations betweon author and publisher ** must bo tho object 
of the strongest efforts. It is impossible to believe cither 
that the interests of the publisher and the author are 
divergent, or that a cordial intent between them might not 
be kept up; in fact, it is not difficult to seo that the 
recent complaints were fomented by pm-sons who had no 
true love for either party. If the Company of Authors 
can make its weight felt in this part of its proposed task, 
it will be by composing differences of little moment, and by 
furnishing skilled arbitrators in more difficult eases, but 
certainly not by attempting to widen the present gulf, or 
by employing the foolish tactics of a Trado- Union in other 
kinds of industrial employment ; for most political and social 
economists ate ready to lay it down as an invariable rule 
that no strike has ever prospered. Not less important is 
the question of international copyright. It touches tho 
successful author as the question of the publisher touches 
the beginner. But when we ourselves recognize, and can get 
other nations to recognize, that a foreigner's copyright is his 
property as much as his watch or liis portmanteau, one of 
the chief tasks undertaken by the Company will have been 
accomplished — a task which will entitle them to tho grati- 
tude of publishers as well as of authors, and one which will 
go far to help in the maintenance of the friendly, relations 
aforesaid. On the whole, if the associated Authors go forward 
in their difficult course without increasing the evils they 
deplovt, they will have not only the approbation, but the 
thanks of every honest man, be he author, publisher, or 


THE RECREATIONS OF A CORPS BURSCH. 

A YOTJNQ man who possesses any marked ability for the line 
pf life be h^sebosewbas generally attained to cousidesable 
fpMeo# belbi^ he develops into a fiurseh. He has mastered 

S o punctilio of the duel and of beer drinking, two matters of 
gh and elaborate ceremony, and would be able to deliver a 
challenge vtitk propriety and to “ divide sen and wind * both 


fairly and accurately at a beer tournament. 1 ' though he is never 
permitted to do so. Besides this, he has learned to observe a 
certain method in his madness, to be courteous to his lriends e\«n 
in his drink, and never to be atrociously rude to any one who 
does not belong to a Ilurschenschafb. flit life is therefore one of 
leisure. He must still attend the fencing-school regularly, of 
course ; and, besides the amusement* open to ail the young, he 
may drop into a lecture-room, if lie feols inclihSd, and hear what 
the professor happens to bo talking about. Still his time would f 
hang heavily on liis hands if it were not for hi& peculiar recrea- 
tions. ^ 

Time, who is & friend to few of ns, has dealt unkindly by the 
Corps IJursch; and the progress of civilization, instead of in-, 
creasing liis happiness, has robbed him of some of hi* favourite 
diversions. Before 184$ he had a latjrer scope, and he then 
thought that to drill an obnoxious Philistine was an agreeable 
way of spending the small hours of the morning. The whole 
corps weuld assemble before tho house of the man from whom one 
of its members had received a real or a fancied slight, and treat 
him first of all to a “ eats* concert ” — that is, to the most dis- 
cordant uproar thoir ingenuity was capable of inventing, and in- 
struments carefully put out of tune beforehand of producing. 
This was continued long enough to allow the victim time to make 
a hurried toilette j then earns the cry “ Light, light/* when he 
had to place a lamp or candle in the window, and afterwards 
" Light away/* when it had to bo immediately removed. These 
cries alternated at varying rates of frjieed until the young 
tormentors grow weary of the game, and if thoy were not obeyed 
the windows suffered for it. Those things were of course only 
possible in the smaller University towns, whore indeed the Corps 
Jiurachon chiefly loved to congregate, and which at a still curlier 
time the Landsman nschafteu ruled with a rod of iron. In those 
days, whon the municipal authorities offended the students, they 
would retire into tho adjacent villages, and thus starve the townsmen 
into submission. Of course nothing of the kind could now be 
done, hut some remnants of the ancient discipline still remain. If 
a tradesman has behaved improperly to a student, the seniors of 
the various corps meet, and, alter examining into the matter, they 
issue an order forbidding any member ot their societies to deal 
with the offender. This resolution ia communicated to the heads 
of tho Burschenschalten, who, if the. complaint be serious, will pro- 
bably adopt it, in which cube it will be obeyed also by most of the 
students who do not belong to any society. If any one contra- 
venes such an order ho is put into a kind of Coventry — that is, uoue 
of his comrades are allowed either to drink or tight with him! At 
least it is not long since this system used to bo employed with con- 
siderable effect. These, however, are rat her the serious occupat ions 
than the amusements of the Corps Bura'li, 

The latter me manifold, but they differ greatly in different 
Universities. The Beer Stale had, we believe, its origin in Jena, 
at least it culminated there and exercised a greater influence over 
tbs whole social life of the students than in any other University 
with which we are acquainted. The smallness of tho town, the 
beauty of its ciniron^, and the character of the peasantry, nil 
contributed to its rise aud glory, which may perhaps already 
ha vo passed into a decline and lull. Each student society has 
rooms in some neighbouring village, where it establishes a mimic 
court, which during* term time is regularly held onco ft week. 
The character of the ruler and his officials is well expressed in the 
popular so ng from which vo take t he following lines 

(iniu Europa w unci* vt sich niuht wenig, 

Wehir mi ui'Uf* Kfich enHfumlni i-f. 

AVer am incision triukiMi knmi i?t Kunig, 

lti sch of wer die moisten Made he u kc)>.<t. 

Tn fact, it is the court of the old Lord of Misrule. Whoever is 
introduced to it must go through various periods of probation, 
each of which, in the can* of a refractory Fox, may last for weeks, 
or even months ; whereas a welcome guest may in a single evening 
pass from the condition of a base outsider to that of a miserable 
squire, an honourable knight, and even higher honours. Everything 
is decided by the sovereign, his minister, and the bishop, who 
withdraw to consult on nil important questions, and return m their 
robes of state to announce their decision. The corps students, who, 
though they publicly profess to take no interest in politics, are 
almost without an exception Conservative, never assume a titlu 
equal to that which tho ruler of tho state in which their Univer- 
sity is situated bears, and so in the neighbourhood of Jena the 
king of the Beer State contents himself with tho appell&tiou of 
duke, and with a dozen minor titles which need not bo reproduced. 
An account or one of the ceremouies will afford a pretty good 
general idea of all. When the honour of knighthood is conferred, 
the squire is summoned before the duke, who sits at the upper end 
of the table supported by his knights, and surrounded by the 
dignitaries of state in their official robes. Every one below the 
rank of a knight is ordered to retire from the room, and his grace 
then proceeds to catechize the aspirant nq to difficult questions 
connected with the theory and practice* of the beer law. His 
object is to extract from him some answer which may be construed 
into an expression of want $>f absolute devotion to the ducal court 
If he succeeds in this the duke frowns, the bishop Ufa bis hands 
in abhorrence of the heresy, tho dignitaries shako their heads, the 
knight* turn up the whites of thoir eyes/and the unfortunate squire 
is not only commanded to return to his old place, but he is de- 
clared to no in beer Coventry, frqiri Which he can only extricate 
himself by imbibing a specified quantity of liquor within a given 
time* Nor is this the only dodger the catechumen has to 
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dread. The knight % tr'o. nre jealous of their privilege, and if he 1 
make# an admisrion whkh swiiis to infringe upon those, bo will j 
)j* gfsated by a dozen rlinllengM to beer tournaments a# soon as i 
he like# his Beat among them. When he has passed his State 
examination successfully he is handed over to the spiritual powers. 
The bishop takes his &mt up<m a barrel whioli has been placed 
OH .ft convenient table, while the duke and the officers of his 
Court stand around. The worthy ecclesiastic now in bis turn 
question# the squire with respect to hi# private life aud cha- 
racter, more especially Ids love affairs. It is of courge an under- 
stood thing that uo one is expected to tell the truth either to the 
duko or the bishop, and the fun nf this part of the ceremony cou- 
. slats in the allusions to r»*al circumstances made by the latter, 
and the skill with which they are parried. When the episcopal 
court is satisfied, the bishop apeak# a few words of kindly 
admonition. 1I« probably advises the aspirant to cultivate 
ft greater catholicity of taste, to We the blonde without 
scorning the brown, ami never to allow bis attention to bo 
So entirely absorbed bv the beauty of the mistress as to be entirely 
unmindful of the charms of the maid. The squire h told to 
kneel, and allied what title ho wishes to assume; he generally 
chooses one that contains a humorous reference to the lassitude 
that follows upon vinous exhilaration, and in a minute more, 
instead of a little water being sprinkled gently upon his head, a 
quantity of beer is poured over it. Thu# dripping, he is made to 
crouch on all fours before the duke, who dubs him with an old 
a word. 

Among the most important officials of the Beer State is tho 
court pout, although he dot* not hold cabinet rank. IIo is the 
editor of tho official beer gaz» ttt\ and bound to keep secresy as to 
the names of the contributors. The gazette, which is read pub- 
licly once a month, contains not only the proclamations of the 
duko and the pastoral letters of the bishop, but a number of 
parodies on ancient and modern authors; a largo amount nf news, 
either imaginary or real, as to ih* doings of the various members 
of the corps, and comments on the events of lh« period it covers. 
It id purely satirical ; and, as it is understood that no one has 
ft right to take offence at anything it contains, the seniors often 
use it to check the extravagances and bad manner.* of tlio younger 
members. 

Wo hAve dwelt no long upon an institution which has after all 
only a local importance because it affords an insight into the whi le 
life* of tho corps. Every one can fine from the above that it may 
rise to au encounter of wits, or sink into brutal and drunken 
ruffihnisin. Sometimes a single term decides the character of a 
corps. A few of the older members leave, and about as many 
join it who come from associated societies in other Universities. 
They are distinguished drinkers and swordsmen, and they give tho 
tone to the association they join. Where during the last term u 
parody on Homer, a happy quotation from Shakspiuire. or au allusion 
to Goethe would exempt the originator from a beer penalty, such 
thing# are now voted Philistine, and cv**ry subject, except drink- 
ing, fencing, and other still less edifying matters, is decried as 
u shop.” Hut such a condition of things is the exception rather 
than the rule, and a Into debate in the Prussian Parliament showed 
how much may ho said in favour of the Corps, llerr von Zif ssewitz, 
for instance, pointed out that no less than live of the present 
Minister# had belonged to such a society in their. youth, and that 
in the ranks of the Centre several clergymen were seated who were 
once renowned for their mastery of every accomplishment in 
which the heart of the Hunch takes delight* Wo should certainly 
imagine that tho active numbers of a students' society are 
tolerably free from the sin of cramming, a practice that seem# 
lately to have found its way into tho Universities of Germany, and 
which the speakers of all parties agreed in denouncing ; but in 
what way either bis recreations or his more serious exercises can 
tend to promote the '• earuesdpehs and thoroughness '* which wero 
said to distinguish the Corps JJurcch in his alter life we are at a 
loss to understand. 

Every Vcrbinduuff has it# own special anniversaries which it cele- 
brates with n# much splendour as it# means will permit. On such 
occasions numbers of the old members xvho have now become 
grave and in somo ens**# even venerable citizens revisit the scenes 
of their former riot, and deputation# from similar societies in other 
Universities at tend to tnko part in the festivities, the chief of which 
ift of course a grand couiruer#. On one of the high days it is usual 
for the corps to parade tho streets on horseback or in open 
carriages. Such procession# are occasionally magnificent, and 
when, fancy dresses and uia.-k# Sire xvurn by the active mem- 
ber#, they are not unfrequontly amusing, though most Eng- 
lishmen are apt to think them a rather childish diversion. 
There is one procession, however, which never fails to make a 
strong impression on a stranger. When a student dies at tho 
University during term time, all tho rest request permission to 
pay him the last honours. First come the .societies with their 
band# playing sacred mude ; the students who do not belong to 
any of them follow. The funeral take# place at night, the seniors 
march with drawn swords, and all the rest with torches which 
throw a strange, \ivid, but uncertain light on young faces 
that wear an unwonted seriousness. Thus they pass through 
tjhe principni street# of the town to the churchyard ^ where 
bqdyhgs before been brought, and the clergyman is waiting. 
Thtnr form a large circle round the open grave, and stand silently 
while. the service is performed, and a few fitting words are spoken, 
after' which they return ns they name, but only to the churchyard 
gate. As soon as that is passed, they once more arrange them'* 


selves into a circle, the torches are cast in a great file- in the 
centre, and when tho flame leaps through the reddening smoke, 
the band# suddenly strike up a now tune, and hundreds of voices 
jqiji in tho old song ; — 

(lAudramns igltur, 

Jnvenes dum sumua, s’ 

I lost jucundam juventutsm, ^6^’ 

l\>&t molest# in ftonectutem. 

Nos habchit human. 


OMNE MEM BRUM LIBEli ALE EST ANIMAL 
RATIONALE. 

T HE rather on nine Latinity of the title of this article and the 
M-hoUtotic form of its conclusion need not frighten anybody. 
It i.s only a brief, but careful, analysis of every non-official speech 
delivered on the Government side during the late Egyptian debate, 
and will bo found profitable for many things. The matter is 
derived strictly from the Times* report. The form is, wherever it 
is possible, and indeed generally, tho words of the speakers them- 
selves. Tho intention to vote is not always textualljrexpressed 
in the speeches, but ha# been supplied from tho division list) and, 
where the course of a members exercise of his reason is too 
little apparent from hi# own words, it has been indicated accord- 
ing to the principle# of logic and probability, usually in brackets. 
Jt' has broil a great temptation to include the utterances of 
members of Her Majesty's Government; but, as their speeches 
usually went to illustrate a different proposition, this seemed 
disorderly. No other speaker on the Government side has 
been omitted. It is to bo remembered that the question for dis- 
cussion was whether recent disasters in Egypt, including, when 
tho debate actually began, tbe fall of Sinkat and the massacre of 
it? garrison, were due in great part to tho vacillation and incon- 
sistency of Her Majesty’s Government. Neither the original 
policy of occupation, nor that of future withdrawal, nor that of 
immediate anil renewed military action, properly came within the 
limits of it, »till less events precluding the occupation. The speeches 
of Her Majesty’s Government, however, were almost entirely 
occupied with those thing#, and so were some of those of their 
supporter#. Thebu have been indicated briefly, hut none has been 
left out. 

Sir George Campbell had long warned tbe Government of the 
danger in which they were involving themftelves. They had un- 
doubtedly got into a deplorable hole. Half measures were utterly 
useless with Oriental#, He doubted whether tbe Government 
reforms were welcome or suited to the Egyptians. Therefore he 
should vote for the Government. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson thought the Government had behaved to 
Egypt in a most unjust and high-handed manner. The English 
Government was responsible for tbe massacres in the Soudan. 
If what they had done had been done by their opponents, these 
opponents would have had to go out of office in a fortnight. Tho 
Government was in a horrid moss. Therefore he should move 
that the House declines to ex press an opinion on the policy of Hot 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Labuitehero thought the Government had made mistakes. 
Liberal# ought not to attempt to carry out an anti-Liberai policy. 
The Government had not acted in accordance with their own prin- 
ciples in Egypt. Therefore he should first vote that the House 
expresses no opinion on tho conduct of the Government; and, 
secondly, that there lmd been no inconsistency in that conduct. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart said nothing in particular and nothing at all 
about the question. lie thought withdrawal Would bristle with 
mischievous consequences, so he would vote with the Government 
[which is pledged to withdrawal]. 

Mr. Cartwright was not altogether satisfied with the action 
taken by Her Majesty's Government ; therefore hq should vote 
with them. 

Air. Forster thought that after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir things 
were in such a position that there was no power in Egypt except 
Her Majesty’s Government. Iler Majesty's Government did not 
quite realize that nothing was less likely to succeed than the 
attempt of a Western nation to govern an Oriental country by 
advice to Oriontal administrators. Tbe Government could not 
for a moment suppose that they could divest themselves of re- 
sponsibility for the Soudan. Why did they not $top the attempts 
to reconquer it ? The business of Sinkat was sod ana humiliating. 
The Government could have relieved Sinkat. Therefore he would 
give the Government his hearty support. 

Mr. John Morloy thought the Government had weakened . the 
authority of the Khedive by abandoning the Soudan. "He dis- 
approved their plan of V turning Anglo-Indian odnririistrttom loose 
iu Egypt. Her Majesty’s Government were on the horns of a 
dilemma. The Prime Minister's analogies broke dGWfi* ;y J?or all 
these reasons he was prepared to vote for the Government#? , 

Dr. Lyons thought it absurd that a man like Clierif should be 
expected to set as a blind puppet at the dictation of that® who 
occupied his country, Ghent was a man of great ability. There- 
fore he would vote for thfe Government [which turned Cherif 
out of office]. \ « . ' ; 

Mr, Macforlane thought 'the Government might have beta 
vacillating and inconsistent,' W he intend^djjstote that 'they 
wore not. The Government \hal not hm aHwKto the actual 
position. Nothing would do th^m, more harin than ^eir continual 
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proclamations of intention to withdraw from the country. 
Therefore be should vote for them, 

Mr, Arthur Arnold regretted that the Government were not 
bettor informed, and that the expedition of Hick* Fnabn was not 
prohibited. Tie coilld not see a trace of vacillation in the faef of 
the Qoyfcramenf^ enunciating a wise and excellent policy last 
AugusTwa not enforcing it till January. 

Sir John Lubbock did not say anything in particular about tbo 
question. 

Mr. Waddy thought die Government entirely inconsistent in 
itvoposing to relieve Tokkar; therefore he should vote that thoro 
nod been no inconsistency in tbo conduct of the Government, If 
this country gave advice, it must insist on having it followed ; 
therefore ho should vote for the Government [because they had 
not insisted on their advice as to Ilicks Pasha being followed?] 
The Government had no right to tender advice to the Egyptian 
Government till they asked for it ; therefore he should vote lor the 
Government [because they turned Cherif Pasha out of office for 
not taking their advice P] " 

Mr. Slagg thought the Government bad committed a great 
mistake in making a promise about the speedy evacuation of the 
country. The promise was absolutely incapable of fulfilment. Ho 
should vote for tho Government which made it. 

Mr. Bryce thought that the Government looked on the Soudan 
as beyond the range of English action [therefore they had taken action 
about the Soudan P] and he should vote that they were not incon- 
sistent ; they had nothing whatever to do with Sink at or Tolikar ; 
therefore ho should vote for the Government which was going to 
relieve Tokkar. Tho reason for relieving Tokkar was a feeling of 
humanity ; therefore he should vote for those who hnd not had 
the humanity to relieve Sinkat. We ought to interfere* in 
Armenia. Therefore ho should vote for a Government which had 
not interfered in the Soudan. 

Mr. McCoan (apparently) thought nearly everything the Govern- 
ment had done was wrong. He should vote for the Government. 

Mr. Goschen did not pretend to deny that the policy of tho 
Government would have to bo very different from that which it 
had been in the past. Tho Government had discarded hesitation 
[that is to say, they had hitherto hesitated]. It had been impos- 
sible to ascertain where responsibility really rested. They ought 
to have stopped Tlicks Pasha. They ought to have supported 
General Baker more effectually. They ought, not to buve expected 
him to say that his attempt was hopeless. They wero so irresolute 
and vacillating that at Smiakim itself they took four different 
steps before assuming complete control. Therefore ho should vote 
that they were not im solute or vacillating at all, and that the 
events of tho Soudan were in iio way duo to their action or 
inaction. 

Now if, as is surely justifiable, the reasons and motives of tho 
three hundred and eleven members of the majority may bo gathered 
from the fifteen or twenty unofficial persons in that majority who 
thought it worth the trouble to give tbo IIouso of O ominous an 
account of the faith that was in them, it is possible to analyso 
with great nicety and clearness the connexion of premiss and 
conclusion of tho mind of tho average Liberal member in tho present 
Parliament, lie seems to have voted that the Government had 
not been guilty of vacillation and inconsistency, and that the recent 
lamentable events in the Soudan were not due to their policy — 

(1) Because he thought they had been vacillating and incon- 
sistent up to last week. 

(2) Because ho thought they had begun to bo vacillating and 
inconsistent last week. 

(3) Because he thought their policy had in the past been wrong. 

(4) Because he thought their policy at the present moment 

was wrong. 

(5) Because he hoped that they would not be wrong in the 
future. 

# (6) Because he did not like the persons who wore the mouth- 
pieces of the proposition for which lie spoke and against which he 
voted. 

(7) Because as in the case of Mr. Villiers Stuart, Dr. Lyons, 
and Sir John Lubbock, be declined to look at the proposition nt 
all, and amused himself by speaking on and voting for a quite 
different proposition. 

But he seems scrupulously to have abstained from voting 
either— 

) Because he thought the proposition unproved. 

2) Because he thought the Government defence to which he 
rarely alluded sufficient. 

(3) Because he was satisfied with tho general Egyptian policy 
of the Government, and thought the Koriigil-Teb-Sinkat disasters 
exception*. Or, lastly— 

^ ^ 4) Because ho had any logioal reason at all for doing what he 

Therefpre we may conclude with a syllogism in strict form, 
^C^^pnimal (tojua actionea sola ratwne diriguntur eat animal 

Orn^mmbrtm liberate eat animal ciyua action** (ttf euprn dc* 
swNftflWtoi eat) abU % ratwne diriguntur* 

■ oHUu membt UM liberate eat animal rationale. 

V ' ' <bK T>. 


CAKKOW PRIORY AND THE BOOK OP PHILIP 3 PAROW. 

rniTE name of Cnrrow Priory, in tlfe suburbs of the City <-f 
JL Norwich, already familiar to the *ta 4 jCft$a of pur early poetical 
literature as the scene of the domestic tragedy which called forth 
Skeltons Little Bake of PhgiUyp Sparmt, bos of lute become mo** 
widely known from tho results of the excavation A liberally carried 
on by Mr. Column on its site. These have revealed the whole 
gpund-plun of the eastern portion of the nunnery buildings, a# 
well as tho form, dimensions, and general style of the church. 
Sincere thanks are due both to Mr, Col man for the munificence 
which has renderod their disinterment , possible, and to Ihoso by 
whom the work has been carried out, for the care and skill which 
have directed the operations. Skeltons “ Dirge,” if hardly de- 
serving Coleridge's oulogium as “ an exquisite ana original poem,*’ 
will repay perusal better than most or the composition* of tbo 
irreverent I tec tor of Dh<?, the Poet-Laureate of Henry VII. : — 
“ Luurigmim Britonum Skeltonidu vatem," a* he designates 
himself at the close of this elegy; “ litcmrum Britannicarum decus 
ct lumen,” as ho U styled by no le<a a person than Erasmus. 
Skelton, when not scurrilous, is often dull. His attempts in serious 
poetry are stigmatized by Ilollam as “ utterly contemptible,* pod 
in hi.* satirical compositions, especially tho pasquinade on Cardinal 
Wolsey, Jr/tg come, yc nat to Courtef while wo recognize the 
native vigour with which in “ torrent like volubility,” ho pours 
forth his doggerel rhymes, teeming with pungent words often 
tho coinage of his own brain, wo are constantly offended by 
tho gruKsne&B of his language, and the irreverence which de- 
forms his style. The Bi&e of Phyltyp Bpnroip, though con- 
tained in Southey's excellent" collection of “ Early British 
roots,” is perhaps now little known. The recent discoveries 
at the home of tho bird and his fair mistress liavo revived its 
interest, and we ure glad to call the attention of our readers to 
what Ilallaui not unjustly terms tho “comic nud imaginative ” 
production of this “ strange writer.” The gorm of thS M little 
bake ” is to be found in Catullus s exquisite “ Lactus in morte 
Passed*, ” and Ovid’s lamentation over tho death of bis Corinn&'s 
parrot. Some portions ar# direct, and by no means unsuccessful, 
imitations of the Latin poets. The eighteen delicious lines of 
Catullus, however, are expanded into more than fifteen hundred,and 
the playful plaintivenees of tho earlier poet ia buried beneath a 
vast incongruous moss of multifarious learning, bristling with proper 
names, in 'which the whole nomenclature of classical mythology and 
ancient history is put under contribution. The subject of the poem 
is the untimely fate of tho pet sparrow of Mistress Dane or Johanna 
Swope, a sixteenth-century Leshia, an inmate of the nunnery, 
probably as a boarder for the purpose of education— 

Passer dclioiw men; ptiriko 
Quern plus ilia ot-ulu suis ainabat- 

which had met with the usual fate of such caged darlings in the 
talons of tho nunnery cat 41 Gyb v : — 

Gyb, t say our cat 
\\ arrowed her on that 
Which 1 loved beste. 

It cannot bn expr*.-*t 
My sorrowful hevyueu 
• But al without rcdrcM. 

“ Gib," we may remark in passing, is an abbreviation for Gilbert, 
applied familiarly three centuries ugo to male cats ns “ Tom " is 
now. We all remember Falstaff’s 44 1 am os melancholy as a gib 
cat or a lugged bear," while “ Gibbe, our cat/’ is a personage of 
some consequence in Gammer Gurtvu'n JSccdU-. The lamentation 
continues : — 

0 cat of cluirTyaliG kynde 
The fecml was in thy mind? 

Whan than my byrd untwynod 

1 woldu thou luufaest ben olyud. 

No man can be ure 
Alwny to have pleasure, 

As wel perceive yo may 
IIov my disport and plnyo 
From me was taken away 
By Gyb our cat uuua^c, 

Thai in a furious ra^o 
Caught Philip b> the head 
Ami slue him there Starke dead. 

The lines that follow afford an examplo of the unblushing 
audacity (the frankness of which shows that. Skelton, a true child 
of the Renaissance, was not conscious of any irreverence at ull) 
with which the poet tags his rhymes with the most sacred names, 
and diversities his elegy with sentences from the Vulgate version 
of the Psalms, and from tho most devotional portions of the 
services of the Church: — 

Kyrie clcyson, 

Chvi-to cicysv-n, 

Kyrie cloy son ; 

b'or Vliklip Sparawc* soulo 
Set us our bead roulc, 

Let tie now whisper 
A Paternoster 

Lauda, auium uica, Duminum. 

With a like irreverence, Skelton, after devoting this cat in parti- 
cular, and the whole race of cats in general, to condign punish* 
tnent in a humorous excommunication— 

That vongcaunro I ask* and cry 
By way of explain acton, 

On aj the whole uacUm 
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Of cntte* wilde and tame 

<lnd scml them ftorrow und shame j 

That cat specially 

Tlmt slew so cruelly 

>1 v title prety spurow 

That I brought up at Carow— 

in a manner that recalls Ovid's summons to the feathered tribes to 
join in the funeral 1 n men 1;i lions over Corinna'a parrot proceeds 
to call on the birds of the air to take part iu the burial service 
.for tbo repose of Philip Sparrow's soul : — 

Kuhyn red brc*t.c 
lie ?lml be tint piMC.de 
The requiem muss to avng, 

Lofty vrarbcling 

With hclpo of the rod freed) sparow 
And the chattering mv allow 
This lieu rno for to halovv. 

The u popinjay " is to be the gospeller, and tho “ mavis H tbo 
epistnlfcr; the cuckoos are to fullil the duty of chanters, w hile 

The pMfU'vt, the lapwing 
The vernK'lea shall *»yngt j . 

The ostrich, the eater of horso-shocs, which strong fare so spoils his 
voice that he cannot “synge tunablv,” is to act as bellman, whiio 

(. 1 hnunr<*i > lern our cocke 
Must tell what is a click*. 

The pin mix is tr» provide the incense for the funeral, whiio the 
eagle is to act ns dean, And the goshawk as precentor 

Shull hniie a noils 
l he qucrisU rft to controulc ; 

and 

Tho hobby and Mu? munkot 
Tho Mcnacr* mid crosHO shall sot, 

The kestrel in all till* wnrke 
Slud be the holy water clurke. 

This is “excellent fooling” and as innocent as the “Who killed 
(Jock Robin ? n of our own nurseries. Wo cannot, however, pardon 
Skelton when he thus goes on to parody the solemn ritual of the 
.Roman Catholic burial service : — 

God wend my sparows pouta good rest, 

Jlrynttm ttcrmnn (Inna ets, Uutnin • 

A porta inf'eri : 

CtctJo viih re bona Domini: 

I pray Hud Philip to hruen may llifi. 

Pontine , txattdt oracinnem mtum : 

To htuen he filial, from heuen he came : 

Orrvms • 

■HriM, rui proprlvm mf mi ter ere et pur cere , , 

On Philip's ^oale huuc pity. h 

An equally audacious trilling with things sacred characterizes tho 
latter part of the poem entitled “The Commendaciona,” in which 
the author descants on the personal beaut y and gracious qualities of 
Mistress Jane, llore each of the portions’into which this panegyric 
is divided is concluded with a stimv.a including a ve r se from the 
I191I1 Psalm shamelessly twisted into an address to the ohjoct of 
bis admiration : — 

She tlorteheth old and new© 

In beauty and vertur, 

Jlac claritate gcmtim : 

0 gloriuta fomino. 

Manor esto wriri tui setvo fun : 

Servua tuna sum rpo. 

If we could forget these scandalous impieties, The Boke of 
P/tyllpp Sparow certs inly contains many charming passages which 
cannot fail to be read with pleasure. There ia a pretty picture of 
Mistress Jane throwing down in desperate sorrow tho “sampler” 
on which she bad begun 41 wyth stichcs of ailke ” to embroider the 
44 image and facion " of her lost faVourito 

Whan 1 was sowing his beke, 

Methutighlfpiy sparow Uyd *pt:uke 
And open Iih prety bill. 

Saving, Maid \ m are iu wil 
Again ino for to kii ; 

Ye prickeme in tho hood 
Willi that thy nod!© ware red. 

Mo thought nf PhiUp4 bloude 
Mini 1 hero light uj»Mml*» t 
And was iu such a fray** 

My pfH’i'hti wan taken aware ; 

1 kc*i tbmne that (licit* wai, 

Ami oo \ d alas, alas, 

How cmmiiuth this to pas ? 

My Huger* dead ami cold 
Poull not my sa\ iplur hold 
My nedle and my Mimic 
1 tlirue away for ilrodu. 

Wo seem to see the little bird before us when she thus describes 
bi» playful ways: — 

Lord, how he wold pry 
Afb*r the butter flv, 

Lord, how ho wold hop 
After the gr*i«»op. 

And whan I s»M Phyp. Plirp, 

Than wold he leaps and akyp 
Ai d take mo by the lip. 

Alas it wi! me aloe 
That Philip U gone me fro l 

Tb«e line* »ro a very fair imitation, in a lower key, of those of 
• Catullus-— , 

Nam mellitus ernt, soamqne norat 
lpswin tain bene qdaiq puelU matrons : 
hee'aeae a grtiuio Minn movebat, 

N.*d cin ttiii.dliMiiw, mode hue, modo lilac. 


Ad notam dominam usque pipUabaL 
At vobia male ait, main tenebns 
Orci, qui© omnia belladevoratis: 

Turn helium paaac-rom mihi abstuliatlf. 

•AVo turn in conclusion from Skelton’s elegy to the Scene of the 
disaster which evoked it— the home of Mistrcss^Jane Scropq and 
Master Pliii'p— 1\« Priory of Onrrow, lying just outtdfaycbe old 
south gate ol" tho city of Norwich. The locality take* its name 
in its original lbnn— Oar How— from being a 44 bow,” or rising 
ground { Danish 41 hoi/’ a hill), above ’tbo 44 caw/ 1 Q r marshy 
meadows which skirt Ilia river Wcnsiim. Here a hospital or 
nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptist, bad been 
founded in very early times. The foundation was augmented by 
Stephen, who bestowed on the sisters of the hospital the tilled 
land belonging to the royal demesne adjacent to Norwich, 44 with 
sor ami tol and team /* and all other liberties, including the 
enviable right to a common gallows on the hill near their wind- 
mill at llc.tr Stri ct flute, expressing his royal desire that they 
should build their church on the land ho hod granted them. In 
pursuance cl' this de.-ure two of the sisters, with the somewhat 
odd names of Sevan und Lcscclina, fortified by the royal 
charter, b^gan in 1146 to erect a new church and monas- 
tery lor a prioress and nine nuns of tbo Benedictine order. 
King John, in the first year of bis reign, a. D. 1199, granted tbo 
nuns a four days' fair at Uarrow, with the same privileges which the 
monks of the Cathedral enjoyed at tbo lime of their fair. As this 
grant included thw toll of all goods passing through tho city at fair- 
time, it is not surprising that disputes arose between the city authori- 
ties 11ml the Triorcj's, which, after dragging on for a long time, were 
eventually compromised iu 12S9, when Amabel of Utibrd resigned 
her claim to tlm toll of wheat at the lair-time, on the city engaging 
that their bailiffs should give tbo Prioress half a comb of the boat 
wheat annually at tho same date. Previously to this compromise, 
A. I). 1229, Henry ill- bad confirmed Stephen's charter, with all 
its privileges, boon after this, on February 19, 1245, the nunnery 
church was the scene of the consecratiou of two bishops by Fulk 
Bassett, Bishop of London, iu the absence of Archbishop Boniface, 
who hud been consecrated by the Pope at Lyons only a month 
before — namely, Walter of Suifield, to the see of Norfkieb, and 
William of Burgh, to that of LlandalT. The Priory of Carrow 
seems to hive onjojed aomolbing of an aristocratic character 
among religious houses, and to have tojcome a favourite resort of 
ladies of noble housi-s. This dignity, however lhiltering, proved 
inconvenient. The applications from the nobles of the day, who 
were far too poweifui for the nuns to resist, to receivo members ot 
their families into their establishment had burdened tbo house with 
a larger stall' of nisoth than tlio revenues were equal to. In their 
difficulty the Pope, Gregory IX., “a good, pioua, and public- 
spirited mm," according to Dean Hook, was appealed to. lie, 
a.d. 1274. i.-vtued from Perugia an inhibition to the Prioress to 
receive chin l nun or sister to the detriment of the monastery 
(“in gravamen inouasterii ”). At a subsequent period this popu- 
larity proved u source of considerable advantage to the Priory, 
the nunnery having become the chief place of education for the 
daughters of the leading families of the diocese and the adjacent 
parts, of whom Mistress Jane Scrupe was probably one. These 
young ladies, we niv told, boarded with und wore educated by the 
nuns ; and the dispersion of tho religious society caused a very 
serious educational loss, tho old seminary being destroyed and 
none established to tnko its place. “ The abuse of religious socie- 
ties,” writes Blomelield pithily, “ though so great that a Reforma- 
tion was absolutely necessary, yot could never justify the Dissolu- 
tion which took awny the real use of them.'’ Fuller, the Church 
historian, iu his quaint style, remarks of such monastic semi- 
naries:— “They were good she-schools, wherein tbs Girls and 
Maids or the neighbourhood were taught to read and write; And 
sometimes a little Latins was taught them therein. Yea, give me 
leans to say, if such Feminine Foundations had still continued, 
provided no vow were obtruded upon them, haply the weaker Sex 
might be heightened to a higher Perfection than hitherto hath 
been attained.” 

From the history of tbo Priory we tarn now to its buildings. 
With the exception of the last erected portion, the Prioress's 
House, which was converted by Sir John Shelton, the grAnUte, 
into a residence for himself, and baa continued with very little 
alteration to our own day, and of tbe cloUt«r walls, preserved 
for the purposes of the garden which then as now began to 
occupy the cloister garth, the whole of the buildings, including 
the church, shared ibe commou fate of our conventual esta- 
blishments. Whatever could be turned into money was sold# 
The timber, iron, lead, glass, rapidly (ftaapneftred. The beat of 
the stone work was tom down tor building purposes, /while 
the core of the walls was left to serve as a common stone quarry 
until they wore so buried beneath their own mins that they dis- 
appeAied from view, and even from memory. Thus, qhtu Mr. 
dolman commenced bis excavations the ground-plan of. tWJiuild- 
ing had been entirely lost In the last century XMotnefiellTbund 
41 no apparent ruins,” and could only with difficulty determine tbs 
site of the church. It is doe to Mr. Column's Ably conducted in- 
vestigation* that wo are now enabled to determins. tbe plan cud 
arrangements, and, to a great, degree, tbe architectural character, 
of tbo church, and of the principal conventual buildings. Tk* 
church was oruciform, with a central toweikaudjAapsU attached 
to the eastern side of v the transepts. Jt , but tnoderato 

dimensions, its length being about 200 ft. and the 'i?*aiih of its 
centra! alley 23 ft., about the sfe* of gheriMto* and WihibbrU* 
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The Transition Norman of the choir and transepts corresponded 
to the date of the foundation the middle of Stephen's roign. The 
nave and its aisles, added at a later period, wore of pul'd Early 
English. The base of one of the piers of the crossing, ana 
that of one of the south nave arcade, remain in good pre- 
servation, and it is evident from them, as well as from tfco 
other of tut stone which have survived tho devastation, 

especiwtyw the south transept, that it was a church of much 
architectural dignity. A group of vaulting shafts at tho south- 
west corner of the easternmost hay proves that a stone groined 
roof was at least intended, if not executed. From the founda- 
tions of the walls enclosing the nuns' choir we see that, ns was 
usual in churches of the date, it extended from under the central 
tower one bay into the nave. The western part of the nave, 
beyond the choir-screen, was a parish church dedicated to St. 
James the Apostle. 

Leaving the church by a doorway at the south-west angle of 
the south transept, we tind ourselves in the slype leading from 
the cloisters to tlio nuns' cemetery beyond. At the south-east 
corner we see the starting of the newel staircase leading up to the 
Dormitory. Proceeding still southwards wo reach the area of the 
Chapter House, measuring 38 ft. 4 in. by 23 It., to tho cast of 
which lay the cemetery whpre Btone coffins have been discovered 1 
containing female bones. Beyond the Chapter ilouse we enter I 
the remains of the Calefactory or Day Room, a long apartment of | 
eight bays, ruuning north und south, measuring 95 ft. by 23 ft. ; 
It was divided down the centre by a row of seven cylindrical j 
Columns of Early English character, of one of which a considerable 
portion remains erect. The traces of the groining are still visible 
in the west wall. At the northern end of this apartment access 
was given to the garderohes or gonga, the drains of which are 
plainly to be seen. One at the south-west corner is almost perfect. 
This range of buildings formed the eastern side of the cloister 
urea. Of the refectory and other buildings on the south side 
there are no visible remains. 

The Prioress's House, erected by Isabella Wygun in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, stands on the west side of tbe 
cloister garth, occupying the place of tlu> rollarer'a oflices. It 
is a beautiful example of its date, characteristic of tho time when 
the superiors of religious houses, forgetful of the vow of holy 
poverty, had become great ladies— like Chaucer’s Prioress — “estatlich 
of man ere ** and “ digno of reverence,” retiring from association 
with their nuns to a stately mansion of their own. It is a long 
narrow building, consisting of a hall in tho centre with a largo 
timber-framed oriel ; the kitchen and other otiires to the south, 
and to tho north the Prioress’s parlour, with her bed-chamber 
above, reached by a projecting onkeu turret staircase. The parlour 
is richly panelled in dark oak, and exhibits on the chimneypiece 
and elsewhere the rebus ol* Isabella Wygun, the letter Y and a 
gun of clumsy make. The house whb built about 1514. Shelton 
died in 1529. The date of his poem is uncertain, but the chronology 
allows us^o believe that Jane Scropo with her sparrow may have 
beon seen within its wainscoted walls, as a petted favourito of the 
Prioress. The house has been admirably caved for, and, in common 
with the Priory, may be deemed singularly fortunate both in its 
owner and in its occupier. 


THE DOG’S STOllY. 


T HE Zemindar, we have previously shown, can do many things 
without the law, with the aid of tlie luw, and in defiance of 
the law. But there are many other things which he cannot do, 
which nobody expects him to do, and which he himself never 
thinks of doing. He nowhere prescribes to any tenant, large or 
small, the proper course of cultivation, lie imposes no sort of 
restriction or law as to rotation of crops, use of manure, consump- 
tion of produce on the holding, or any other of the conditions so 
familiar in English leases and counterparts. He has nothing 
whatever to do with the site, erection, or repairs of houses and 
huts. Now and then be may levy an extra cess on the fortunate 
tenant or sub-proprietor who builds whnt is termed a pucka 
house in the village — *>., one of brick or stone. But this is 
merely one of his stretches of “ privilege ” ns lord paramount. The 
ordinary house, composed of clay foundation, bamboo posts, neat 
wattles, and covering of reeds, grass, or thatch, is put up bv the 


Ryot, is kept in repair by him, and is often removed bodily, if it 
ottnnpt be sold, when the said Ryot changes his village, in a tit of 
despondency or superstition, or under the pressure of calamity, or 
in order tone near bis friends or men of the same caste. The 
Zsmindar is responsilde for no fences ; neither for the hedge round 
dm orchard, nor (he trench round the plot of sugar-cane, nor the 
riightearthen embankment that marks the division between one 
rice-plot and the other. Then the substantial tenant with a little 
capital' and enterprise can cultivate the ordinary or the higher 
him ofjprodnee just as be pleases. He may keep on growing 
esriy Mm late riba ad infinitum, or fence a pan garden, or try 
his Id® With sugar-cane, tobacco, jute, date-trees, groves of cocoa- 
ant, bamboos, want one acre with potatoes, and mm another 
With mongo, jack, andlfetohee trees till the plants hill each other 
from shear want of space* and no Zemindar will contribute one 
repse to this end. It is true that by the universal common law 
m etxptem of the country the latter may put a higher fate 
of. mat onallthe more Valuable kinds of produce, and that the 
itpf it# §mmm ind manures, trenches and water*, with the full 
ho must pay five and si# topees per bngah fbr 


sugar-cane, whereas ho would only pay two rupees if the same . 
plot was sown in rice. Further, the substantial tenant, who may 
be known as jotedar or gantidar in Bengal, and as kboodkhant. or 
kadimi, or monnun tenant elsewhere, can sublet any portion of hU 
land to a bumbler kind of cultivator without asking the Zemindar* 
permission. A well-to-do tenant of this kind, possessing from ten 
acres to half a village, is quite strong enough to hold his own, in 
Bengal at least, with all but tho most powerful and unscrupulous 
landlord. But the tenant's greatest reliance hitherto has always 
been on the legal process necessary to any enhancement of rent on 
any plea whatever. From tho very* earliest days of our adminis- 
tration no enhancement has over taken place without resort to a 
legHl tribunal. Tho “ Judicial Rent/* so startling in Ireland, has 
been familiar to everybody in Bengal sinco 1790. This mid a dozen 
other arguments ought rliectually to dispose of the idea of any 
terminabb or periodical contract between the llyot and the 
Zemindar. The status of tho former was one of custom and not of 
contract, and some of tho confusion and misunderstanding on this 
very vital point has arisen, ns one of the members of the Rent 
Cumuibsion aptly pointed out, from a wrong translation of two 
very common Revenue terms, the poita aod the kahuhjat. These 
are often rendered as louses und counterparts. In reality they aro 
nothing of the kind. The potta is a sort of title-deed given by the 
Zemindar to the Ryot, inducting him into his plot and recognising bis 
occupancy and existence. The kabulynt is tho counterpart given 
in exchange by the Ryot to the paramount landlord. We have 
scrutinized scores and hundreds of these documents, and they 
nearly all run in the same sing-song strain. No term of years or 
period for the expiring of the lease or break in mentioned. There 
are certain dates on which the kists or instalments of rent must be 
paid. The Ityot binds himself not to cut trees. He is to claim 
no deductions lor drought or inundation, for the death or abscond- 
ing of his partners or his sub-tenants, if bo creates any. The 
boundaries of his plot are usually defined and the area specified 
with more or less exactitude ; and that is all. The plain truth is 
that from tho time of Lord Cornwallis to that of Lord Lawrence, it 
was moro the interest of the Zemindar to look out for Rvols than for 
Ryots to look out for land. Waste and jungle-land was in Eastern, 
Central, and Western Bengal especially, to be bad in abundance 
for the asking. Evictions in the Irish or English sense for non- 
payment of rent were practically uuknown. If a Ryot was stub- 
born or a bad character, if he consorted with Dacoits and other 
men of violence and gave ofienco to peaceful neighbours, if the 
Zemindar wished to show favour to some one else, or if Abab 
became smitten with a desire for the paternal inheritance of 
Naboth— in each and all of these cases an eviction might take 
piaco. But the Ryot was turned out by intimidation or violence, 
and not under colour of legal claim. On the other hand the 
Zemindar often met with difficulties in the realization of his rents ; 
especially when he was a new-comer or purchaser at public auction 
or by private sale. Whole villages leagued together and refused 
payment. The rent-roll and the Zemindary papers were imperfect, 
lost, or mislaid. The tenancies of particular ltyots could pot be 
identified, and now and then villages were put down in tho 
rent-roll which had been nearly swept away by one of tho 
tributaries of the Ganges, or which bad no more existence than 
so many acres in the sky. Again, a Ryot with a distinct existence 
and a defined tenancy refused improperly to pay his rent. After 
some discussion, about the beginning of this century a remedy was 
provided for this default. The Zemindar was allowed to attach 
tho growing crops and chattels of the defaulter, with a reservation 
to the latter of his plough, his bullocks, and his seed for the next 
year ; or the landlord might bring about what was called a summary 
suit for rent in the Revenue Courts. This sort of proceeding was 
not only in name but iu reality fairly expeditious, and every 
Collector had covenanted assistants, or, after 1833, native deputies, 
who decided thousands of these claims in the year. In some part* 
of Bengal the Ryot preferred to be fast in one of these suits with 
costs, os it fixed his rent by legal sanction, gave him a formal 
quittance which was proof against denial, collusion, or trickery, 
and preserved him from any arbitrary and irregular rise. But 
evictions, as we understand this phrase, were till recently quite 
unknown in Bengal. When deeds specified no term of expiry, 
when half the alluvial soil of Central and Eastern Bengal was 
jungle or swamp, a preserve of deer and tigers or the haunt of 
coot and wild duck, when Zemindars wanted to derive benefit 
from an extension of cultivation in which the Ryot took a deal 
of the risk and the Government had renouuccd for itself all idea 
of profit, it may easily be conceived that there was no compe- 
tition Amongst tenants, and no* desire to kick them out of their 
homesteads and gardens. As population increased the jungle 
was cut down, and the grass and bulrush gave way to the late 
and early rice. But no one called on his tenants to surrender 
their holdings on any specified date or to renew them by con- 
tract on different Jerins. There was all along a tacit understand- 
ing that no man could be called on to vacate or be evicted as 
long as he paid his rout and behaved with propriety. And when 
a Zemindar wanted a rise all round to meet the expenses of 
a lawsuit, a marriage, a new mansion, a new temple, or a new 
roAd, be was compelled to levy extra cesses or he might try what 
the Civil Court would do for him. Real leases of another kind 
were quite fArailiar to the Zemindar. When hard-up he would 
grant ten or twenty villages, or half a Pergunnah or Hundred, to 
Baboo Lakbi Narayan Sonar the great Calcutta merchant who had 
enriched himself by trade and speculation, or to Mr. Smith who 
wanted feudal influence to sow the lands of the factory of Mliwe 
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UMbl indigo. lint then he wrote out an ijarah, and not a potta ; 
ASKt (iris was a case where, if custom led to the contract, the eon* 
tfkct was voluntary on both nicies, and was made on stamped paper 
Apdwith seal and'lnstad for a specified term of years. 

. .. ?fi this tray tho separata and the joint interests of Zemindar and 
Rjrot cajtno to bo practically treated and fairly understood by 
themselves, by Die Jtavrnue and Magisterial authorities, and by 
the CivU Courts in gmdnt ion, from the Mnnsif to tho old Sudder 
Dewamri Adautaf-. The Zemindar could grant titles to holdings, 
end measure the land of any Ryot who was supposed to hold ten 
aetoe and to pay for only live ; could enhance the rents of a whole 
Pergannub by selecting a good fat Ryot as a typical civil cose; 
enjoyed certain undoubted privileges as Lord or the Manor — not, 
as Scott might hn\o pul it, in vert and venison— but in fishing, 
timber, pastorate, and grass; and had, besides the right of 
collecting all rents and of aligning tenancies or of cultivating by 
his own hired servants, that peculiar prestige and position which 
in every ogi* umi country is inseparably connected with tho 
landed ini wrest. The Ryot, ou the other hand, had everything to 
do with the cultivation. No one interfered with him or harassed 
him with minute conditions as to crops and fallows and manure. 
He was inost properly supposed to understand his own intercut, the 
suitabilities of the soil to various crops, the lay of the laml, the 
course of si ream lot* created itjid fed by raiu-water, the proper lino 
of natural or surface drainage, and the vicissitudes <*T the reasons, 

Qujp n>bont cnique. 

Quia color, et qiue sit rebus tint urn feremli*. 

To him Bengal owes it* date-gardens and its sugar-cane and a 
vast internal l rude in molasses; th«* tobacco mid the jute since 
the Crimean War; and the groins which feed some sixty millions 
of inhabitants, and arc transported by roads and rivers to the 
capital of the Lower Province* to an amount estimated yearly” at 
ten millions sterling. 

Yet it must not be imagined that everything wont on peacefully 
under this division of tho landed interests just sketched. If agri- 
culture was not only the greatest, but almost the only great 
Bengal industry, it was aLo the cause of much disturbance, litiga- 
tion, and crime. Very often tho limit between the Zemindar’s 
patrimony and tho Ryot’s inheritance was hard to define. Time 
wob required to adjust, our elaborate, machinery of interference, 
control, and supervision by trained ollicers and regular tribunals, 
to tho old order of things. Districts were huge, • dicers few, roads 
did not exist. There was a weak and corrupt native polii-p, and 
a native judiciary wanting in knowledge, impartiality, and integ- 
rity. Our police and magisterial records in Bengal have Wen often 
continuous narratives of broken heads, burnt ullages, and looted 
bazaars, all owing to tho tinhmce of u Zemindar who coerced and 
ill-treated his Ryots, or to the obstinacy of Ryots who would no 
more admit a procuss-sorvcr into their village than the peasants of 
Connemara would tolerato the gauger and the attorney. This 
part of the subject would require, not an article but a volume. 
Still it may be said that, in theory if not in practice tlin various 
duties ana rights of both parties wore fairly ascertained and 
defined, partly by law and partly by judicial precedent. And so 
things went on till just before the Mutiny of 1857, with which, 
however, neither Zemindar nor Ryot had anything to do. It 
was then, os some say, that tho Legislature of Lord Canning 
invented tho occupancy right; or, ns wo think, that it merely 
stereotyped and defined a custom common over all Bengal Proper. 
However this may be, one characteristic of the occupancy tenant 
or tenant-proprietor has liaidly met with full consideration in tho 
inquiries of individuals, judicial courts, or special bodies. Even 
tho extremely able Report of .Sir Ashley Eden’s Commission docs 
not fully dispose of the subject. Rut it is a fact, patent to all who 
have studied Bengal tenancies in camp and court, who aro versed 
in village lifo or in files of judicial proceedings, that the jote or 
holding was a distinct and tangible asset, which c *uld be mort- 
gaged, sold by private bargain, or put up to auction by the 
sheriff of a court. Very often it might be difficult to ascertain 
exactly what was Hold, and there was a perpetual dispute in some 
districts whether a Ryot could sell his holding without obtaining 
the consent of his Zemindar. But tho most indisputable proof 
that these holdings had a positive market, value is to ho found in 
the fact that ninny Zemindars of Bengal were in the habit of 
bidding for there tenancies themselves. Sometime they bought 
them up when held bv a troublesome, defiant, or insolvent Ryot 
within their own Zcmindary. Quite as often they got a footing 
on the estate of a rival or a nq\ghbour by buying his Ryots* 
tenures. Now and then, too, a Ryot, despairing of coming to 
terms or holding his own with the Zemindar No. i, to whom he 
Attorned, parted with his tenancy to Zemindar No. 2. Owing to 
a vicious system, complained of by magistrates, fostered and en- 
couraged by the Civil Courts, and never seriously grappled with by 
the Legislature, it was perfectly easy for the encroaching Zemindar 
to keep in tho background and take up the tenure in the name 
of a dependent or man of straw. A rooting once * gained, the 
strong man, in his new character of Ryot or cuckoo in the 
small bird's was hard to eject. \Vc can call to mind 
several instances in which an unscrupulous and energetic Bengali 
began bv' acquiring two or three holdings in this way, and 
then by threat, moral compulsion, lawsuit, or other means, ended 
by acquiring the superior rights, and being seised, as the English 
kwybr would say, of tho whole Taluk or Zemmdsry. Ownership 
of the Soil in Bengal is moat seen in him who sits and builds 
on the land. In spite of theorists, this practical possession has 


been proof against the neglect of the Legislature . |hd the 
oppression of tho Zemindar. And the latter 'frotria never hare 
.gone out of his wuy to acquire Ryots' holdings unless there 
were something to be gained. All this may be very shocking 
tq English notions, and lawyers and landlords with us may 
bo puzzled to conceive how the tenants of A, Vithout reference 
to their rnastor, can transfer their holdings to M B^r Bit 
John could over demean himself to obtain a soOretf ntrjrin the 
name of a dependent, on the tenancy of Farmer Giles, w«o really 
paid rents to Squire llazeldean. ilut very odd customs prevail 
in Lower Bengal. Tenant-right has long been recognised by the 
legislature, and preserved from avoidance when the .parent 
eatftto was sold. By the old Sale Law of 1840, when a Ze- 
miudary was put up to sale for non-payment of the Govern* 
nient revenue, and when the auction purchaser came in with 
a clean Parliamentary title, certain tenures were declared good 
against tho now-comer. Ancient holdings, lands taken for mines 
or other legitimate enterprise, and brick houses, were all reserved 
intact. In short, the upshot of ninety years is that the Ryot, 
though pftcu the victim of oppression or bad advice or his own 
folly, liable to roedheval cesses and “ benevolences " os well as to- 
protracted litigation for rent, exposed to tho measuring rod of the 
surveyor, tho trickery of tho agent, and tho club of the lutt\aX f 
had yet a possession of value which ho could call his own, and 
which, if fairly energetic, he could sublet, mortgage, or selL 
Rival Zemindars fought for him like warriors over the corpse of 
ratroduH, He had been distinctly supported by the Legislature 
of 1793, 1840, and 1S59. He had managed to outlive dynastic 
changes, Mohammedan tyranny, Mahrutta raids. How the Govern- 
ment of Lord Bipou proposes" further to secure hie status and to 
redeem its own pledges, and how far it is just or unjust to thfe- 
Zemindar, may be told hereafter. 


COPYRIGHT IX AMERICA. 

I jlOR tho first time in many years there seems to be a pro- 
bability of a speedy solution of the copyright question in 
America. Wo may almost Bay that for the first time the 
question has been taken up in the right way and in the proper 
spirit. We are bound to add also that there is now a combination 
of favourable circumstances which has never existed before. The 
solution which now seems probable is due in great measure to a 
little knot, of tho younger American authors resident in or near 
New York who met together about a year ago and quietly 
organized the American Copyright League. The League elected 
a strong Executive Committee, who prepared to speak and act in. 
its name. It sent out. circulars and grew to a membership of about 
three hundred and fifty, all authors or writers formogazines and re- 
views or journalists, in short, all “ producers of copyright matter/ 1 
as they themselves expressed it in one of their circulars Strong 
in t hese adhesions the League addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of Stale, Mr. F. T. Frol high uy sen, evi-ting forth what may 
ho called the authors side of tho case as distinguished from 
tho publisher's side or the side of the hook-manufacturer. For 
years it was the American book-manufacturer who prevented the- 
negotiation of an international copyright treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. Ot late it has been due, in part- 
at least, to tho greed of the British book-manufnoturer that a few 
of the disputed questions have not been covered by some sort of a 
treaty. Obviously the question of copyright is an author's question 
rather than a publisher's; and in the letter which the Executive Com- 
mittee of tho American Copyright League sent to the Secretary of 
State the consequences of this distinction are plainly put. After 
announcing to the Secretary the vote of tho League “ to urge tho 
Department of State to complete an International Treaty with 
Great Britain, securing to the authors of each country the Adi 
recognition of property rights in both countries," the letter con- 
cluded with tho following declaration of principles and desires 

The authors composing the League, as producers of material to Whloh< 
they think ntlatta the light of tuiivorsul recognition as property. Object 
to those clauses in the trnnty as proposed in what is known as the Clarendon 
Convention, and ns modified in tho Harper Proposal, which put limitations 
as to time of publication and impose conditions as to manufacture that 
belong to regulations of trade and tariff, and not to authorship. Never- 
theless, they recognise the necessity of some immediate relief from the 
present, situation, which indicts serious injury upon, and promises still 
more to impair, litcrsry production in this country, and arc willing to 
accept what can bo obtained os a relief, while waiting for the WtabUsh- 
mciit of simple international justice in regard to this sort of property* 
They believe that any treaty which Bknll secure to English and Aiasiiesut 
authors mutual privileges will bo a desirable step, and they, therefore 
urge upon tho Government the necessity of securing the best . possible 
treaty attainable in a balance of the various conflicting interests and daba* 
concerned. 

Mr. Frelinghuyeen returned a prompt and unexpectedly 
factory answer to the letter of the League* He declared thpt th* 
pending negotiation had not been interrupted, but that ^fe-yiiewA 
of the authors and of the publishers as laid Wore him Werel5?#fi% 
ns might well be expected, where interests were diverse. And the 
Secretary of State then went on to make the most sensible guggee* 
tion yet heard in the discussion 

The difficulty in the way of negotiating a forma! copyright tieaty wttb 
any foreign country is that the copyright laws of the two fQU*tnt* ggw 
usually so different that a detailed, rwsipocal .ends oaenpthko agreed on. 
Snch a codified .treaty necessarily puts tho foreign author m A dufcfMA 
footing from the home author, more privileged in some !•#«*§ 

less so in others. And this difficulty is enhanced Wbei-^p qdofr theta- 
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stooge. e£ the fixtcntfve Committee's letter— sueli dcteffod stipulations 44 put 
umuatbhe as to time of imbllcatlon and impose conditions an to tnamjfoe- 
fare' that belong to regulations of ttode and tariff, add not to authorship.” 

1 am sttistiod tuatasunpler solution of the question could be effucted by 
aoma means whC6b wlU give in each country to the foreign author the aaiAe 
right ee a. jtttUvfe author enjoys. The domestic copyright law docs not 
euempt^SVeSate upon tiie relations between an Author and his publisher, 
■and U h not «W to see why in international rouipact should not legislate 
upon a point which to each country h) left to the course of trade. 1 think 
the foreigner owning a copyright should hare here the name privilege ns our 
own oitiMne, provided our olt&ena have in the foreigner’s country the same 
rights if the natives thereof i and thereupon X would leave to the mutual 
•convenience of the holder of the copyright aud the publisher the adjustment 
<ff their contract, and leave to the tariff the task of protecting the paper- 
makers, type-founders, printers, and other artisans who join in producing 
the book as a marketable article. This might bo attained by a simple 
amendment to our present copyright law, admitting foreigners to tho privi- 
lege of copyright when the privilege is made reciprocal by treaty of law. 

By groat good fortune It happened that there had already been 
introduced into Congress by Mr. William Donhnimer, a repre- 
sentative from New York City, and formerly the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State of New York, a Bill substantially iden- 
tical with the suggestion cf Mr. Frelinghuysen. Some of the 
sections of Mr. Donsheimer's Bill were modi Med at tho request of 
the League, and the Bill, cut it was finally referred to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, provides that any citizen of ! 
«uy foreign country nuiy obtain copyright in tho United States by 
complying with the conditions of the American copyright law us 
imposed on citizens of the United States. That is to say, it puts 
at foreigner exactly on the same footing ns a citizen ; he may take 
out a copyright tor a term of twenty-eight years, and he or liia 
heirs may thereafter obtain a renew alfur another term of fourteen 
years, making forty-two years in all ; he may have the exclusive 
right to translate his own works; and, if a novelist, ho may have 
the exclusive right to dramatize and adapt to the stage his own 
story ; for, in this particular at least, the laws of the United States 
■are now more generous and more just than the laws of Great Britain. 
But these privileges arc to bo granted to the citizens of a foreign 
•country only after that country “ Bhall by its laws grant to citizens 
■of the United States property and rights similar and equal to those 
hereby granted to citizens of foreign countries, and after the 
•due proclamation of this fact by the President of tho United 
States.” 

Many of the members of the Copyright Longue preferred that 
American copyright should bo granted to oil foreigners without 
•distinction of nationality aud without waiting for any reciprocity, 
as is the case in France to-day, whore the- protection of the copy- 
right laws is granted to all authors soit nationaux , *oit Urunyers, 
who comply with certain conditions. This was the course recom- 
mended in England by the Copyright Commission of 1878. And a 
very able and eloquent pica in behalf of this liberal legislation was 
written by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and circulated by tlm 
American Copyright League. But the proposed legislation is 
•certainly as liberal as any one could wish. The passage of the 
Dorsheimer Bill by the American Congress Bhould be at once 
followed by tho passage of a similar Bill by the British Farlia- 
enent; thus an international copyright would be obtained at 
•once without any of the delays and dangers of diplomatic 
(negotiation. And that the liorsheimer Bill will pass the 
American Congress seems highly probable. It is certain to 
be pushed by competent and persistent advocates, and it is not 
•easy to see just now by whom it is likely to be opposed. The 
careful way in which it guards only the author's rights, leaving 
*11 questions of Protection and Free-trade to be settled by the 
tariff, will, it is to be hoped, stifle tho fractious opposition of the 
bigoted Protectionists of Philadelphia, who have hitherto jier- 
•sistently fought against any project which seemed in any possible 
way likely to allow tho British publisher any control of tho 
American market. 

As we have srid before, there is just now a combination of cir- 
cumstances in America favourable to the passage of the Dorahoimer 
Bill. The present condition of the American book-market is not 
•exactly understood in England; even Mr. 8c rut ton, in his recent 
philosophical investigation of copyright, accepts as now existing 

* state of affaire which ceased' to exist nearly eight years ago. 

• Mr. perutton describes accurately enough the original unlimited 
•competition, followed in time, and as the evils of a state of wav 
were fott, by a social compact among the lending American pub- 
lishers, By the “ courtesy of the trade ’’ a house first publishing 
«nj. foreign work was secure in the sole possession of this work, 
$hSUa the right to arrange for future works by tbe same author. 
As eke chief American publishers— the Scribners, the Anpletons, 

. and the Holts—have always paid the foreign author, ana as most 
were ready to pay when they hod undisputed control of 
..onA S« ell of them desired priority of publication, and 
fa lthS* end offered large prices for the 44 advance sheets" of 
iupoTtant EfagHsh books, there came to be a sort of extra-legal 
Iir^<^lt^ul,Oofyr}ght, bj means of which' the British author 
*0 get an merwising teward for his labour. One thousand 
wm pa{4 for the advance shoots of Livingstone's Lad 
\ instance j end Mr. Putnam, % whote house has 
y* v been foremost In' , urging an adequate treaty, declares 
thevprice steadUy rmbeiween 1871 and 1^76. Then 
MWWfad I# this paradise a new serpent, wb<* disregarded 
^ began to multipft 

mm % aacdvjit thfl moot alarming foekiom The * New 
W, hei% pfofareequely termed/ first appeased in 
Chicago,, where he published the “Lakeside Library, a mean- 


looking, ioabte-colutnned, quarto fmtppbfek hddtton of a British 
book, which he vended for flvepettper^Hfooub ,a^flfth of. the price 
charged for tha same book by the **014 Birat** who was pro- 
tected by the * courtesy of tho trade/ atyd who was wont fa pay 
for “ advance sheets," and to remit*ari ** bo^tyriutgt*” v The- 4 * New 
Pirate" in Chicago soon had rival* L in .New York, where was 
started a similar “ Seaside Library, " which now appears regularly 
three times a week, and already contains nearly -two thousand 
works, mostly fiction, by the leading English, French, and German 
authors. To compete with the “ Seaside * the Harpers Started 
the “Franklin Square Library,” and dozens .of other «arifa were 
born and died an early death. In time, the result of the “ New 
Pirate's” work was to force all tbe established American pub- 
lishers to give up almost wholly tho publishing of English fiction 
or of such lighter English books of travel, or adventure, or bio- 
graphy as the “ New Pirate ” might probably capturewitb profit to 
himself. 1 n short, American publishers were compelled fa rely almost 
altogether on American authors. And American autbotsof fiction and 
light literature were made to feel tbe effect* of th0 competition 
very keenly. When an American novel (neatly bound and well 
printed, it is true) cost four shillings or six, and an English 
novel (in an evil pamphlet) cost fivepence or sevenpence-half penny, 
the general reader was only too often tempted to take the foreign 
book. 80 it happens that the American authors are all in favour 
of giving copyright protection to the foreigner. And the leading 
publishers, deprived of the “ courtesy of the trade * and disgusted 
at the behaviour of the u New Pirate," are also in favour of any- 
thing that will put a stop to his depredations. And even trie 
“ New Pirate " himself is in a had way. For in an evil hour one 
of the “ New Pirates ” tried the experiment of a neat I2ma series 
in place of the ungainly 4to of tho 44 Seaside"; ho met with im- 
mediate success. The public preferred tho neat i2mo to the 
ungainly 410, and tbe “New Pirate” began to turn out 
an unlimited supply of foreign fiction in neat i2mos at ton- 
pence a copy. Now the neat i2mo is rapidly driving tho un-* 
gainly 410 out of the market. But there is very little profit m 
tfie heat 121x10 at tcnpenco, and there are not a few “New 
Pirates" fighting for this little profit* And besides the “N8w 
Pirate ” must soon look forward to the exhaustion ofliis stock of 
books possible to reprint. He has nearly reprinted two thousand, 
and t here are a very few hundreds more to be had ; fiction ho has 
well-nigh exhausted already ; aud there are limits to the amount 
of history and biography which his customers care to consume. 
Altogether the “ New Pirate's” lot is not a happy one ; and there 
Arc intimations that he too wuuld not be altogether dissatisfied 
with copyright legislation which would rid him of future com- 
petition and leave him free to make liia own bargain with t ho 
foreign author, to whom he' could then afford to offer substantial 
remuneration. 


PETUL AT TIIE JIAYMAKKET. 

T IIE revival of Peril, the work of Mr. “ S. Rowe ” and Mr. B< C. 

Stephen. sou, shows a great lack of enterprise at the Haymarket 
Theatre. After the error of judgment shown in the acceptance of 
Mr. Pinero's Lord* and Common*, the managers of this house 
might have been excusably shy for a time about seeking out new 
jMiths ; hut, if tiie production of an old piece were necessary, a 
belter than Peril might surely have been found. The original, 
M. Sardou’s No* Intime x, is in mAny respects an admirable play. 
The wit is fresh, the satire keen, the characterization effective. 
An attempt to make a molehill appear as a mountain is made in 
the last act, where the audience is half beguiled info the idea 
that Caussade, tho long-suffering husband and elderly hero, de- 
signs to execute vengeanco on his *vif«’s lover, Maurice, whereas 
in truth it is only a fox that preys on his poultry (the Eng- 
lish adapters have Introduced a bare that destroys flower-beds, 
and herein have done well) that he seeks to destroy; and thus tho 
piece ends lamely in tho French. But, with curious perversity, 
the whole point of No* Intime * fo dulled and blunted in the pro- 
cess of adaptation. At the Prince of Wales's Theatre, where 
Peril was first given in 1876, it seems to have been supposed that 
tho only acceptable dramatis persona* were gentlemen and gentle- 
women. By introducing these, splendid apartments and hand- 
some decorations wero to a great extent secured, and a deferential 
regard for upholstery was Allowed to destroy M. Sard oil’s lino 
work. That (Jaussaue should ffav© submitted his comfort and in- 
dependence to his selfish aud ill-disposed associates, above whose 
heads he had risen, was not unnatural ; but the class of person em- 
ployed by M. 8ardou would by no meanB suit, the exigencies of the 
adapters, and by turning Caussade into Sir George Ormond, Bart., 
by making h» guests into such persona as the successful lawyer, 
OVonley Beck, and the retired Indian civil servant, Sir Woodbine 
Grafton, tho significance of the story is ruined. Peril is full of 
cumulative absurdities, of things that could not be. Sir George 
Ormond would surely never have invited such creatures as the 
BeckWnd Grafton to his house; had they been invited they 
WOtnffnevev have behaved in the preposterous way hero shown ; 
they would never have dared to bint to him their suspicions of 
Lady Ormond’s . liaison with Bradford ; ho; implicitly irustiug his 
wife as he did, would never have entered into the plot of the 
pretbfided coll to town and unexpected return. What Cauaaado 
might reasonably do could not he done by Sir Ooorgo Ormond ; 
what Is not unnatural in France may be, and often is, ludicrously 
Out of the question in England. 
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Peril is well acted, citron rdimfrily well Ifitjbe reio^mbored ag^lmt 
how much the plovers lmve to cont^ddin being balled upon to re* 
present well-nigh impossible person^ ABs- Bernard Bee^e ( attirdd 
Itt the first act in a singularly avjkwaitf *ad-tig]y dretft) performs the, 
part of the heroine D»<l.Y Urmebd, with, considerable strength Whep 
strength is most needed— that is to cay, in the third net* where her 
lover, Bradford, who has bean smoking on the balcony outside the 
, window of her room, enters and unexpectedly ;flpdg hivisdf in her 
. presence. The Bradford is .Mr. II. B. Couway,. who has rarely 
acted with more force than in this trying scene. The abandon ' oil 
the part of actor and actress is strangely real. The ardour and 
energy of Bradford's, pleading, tbe terror of the / woman as 
nho finds herself on the brink of, almost slipping over, the 


Tears ago, 44 God, my beloved brethren, with the assistance of 
Tfirantet is writing a magnificent page in the history a£ the world." 
fiM§m preferring to the pdhversion of Clovis and the, Catholic devo- 
tion which gamed for France the proud title of li eldest daughter 
of the Church/' tho Eficydical proceeds, accordin gto t he^xtract 
given in the Timas, ” Your ancestors were tdiwjfayfaisA by 
Providence id the defence of Christendom, the propagation 


nho finds herself on the brink of, almost slipping oyej, the 
precipice, but struggles desperately to save herself, $ra startling 
in their intensity. The scone- has beep rehearsed with so 
much care that in the hands of these skilful players, no sign of 
care is porceptible. Throughout the earlier afcts Mrs, Bernard 
Deere gave somewhat too sombre a tope to Lady Ormond, and in 
tho fourth act, where the performed are left to do the bi*.t they 
can to hide tho poverty of tho play, tody Ormond does nothing in 
particular to help matters forward ; but perhaps nothing is to bo 
done. Mr. Bancroft, the only original member of the cast in- 
cluded in the revival, hue surrendered the character of Ormond to 
Mr. Ibrhea-Kobertson, and appears as Dr. Thornton, whose mission 
it is to set everything right. Thornton is* decidedly an interesting 
personage. He misrujy with Bradford in kindly style, and stops 
in to put n new complexion on affairs, when after Ormond's sudden 
return they look most difficult, with ease and adroitness. More 
could not be made of tho part than is made by Mr. Bancroft. 
Mr. Forbos-BobcTtsnn makes much of Sir George "Oriuond, though 
his manner and bearing arc rather too young for the neatly- 
trimmed grey whiskers uiul moustache. There* is truth in the 
emotion with which be awakens to the meaning conveyed by 
his friends’ inuendoes. As it is inconceivable that Ormond 
would have Lid the trap here devised, it is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to consider whether he would so plainly nave shown that 
something was very wrong ns ho bade his wife good-bye bofuro 
leaving on tho pretence of catching the train tor London, lie, 
too, worlcB hard with small results in the fourth act. Hero is 
one more proof of the d auger of keeping a secret from tho audi- 
ence. Spectators wonder why Ormond did r.«>t close liis eyes, 
ns he says, on tho night of his departure and return, why he 
scorns cold to his wife and constrained to his friend. Ho cer- 
tainly appear? to have an inkling, not quite of the truth, but. 
of what might reasonably bo feared ; yet it is nothing but tho 
marauding hare which lie Bhoots and brings in— with stiff forcings 
and rigid neck, quite unlike a hare just shut. The audience feel 
that a trick lias been played upon them in all the pretence of dis- 
turbance and uneasiness, and on the first night of the revival there 
was a disposition to resent the feeblo issue of what had been nindo 
to look a serious matter. Mr. Forbes-llnborlson stretched all 
this scene to extremes that were not permissible. Mr. Brookfield, 
whose rise has most deservedly been very rapid, hc/e contents * 
himself with a diverting ^tudy of his predecessor in tho part of 
Orossley Beck, Mr. 11. Kemble. Tln> imitation is very funny 
indeed to those who recoiled the Prince of Wales's cast ; but 
whether Mr. Brookfield, whoso freshness of fancy is so remarkable, 
does well in treating the part thus is open to argument. Mr. 
Bishop’s Grafton is— putting aside tho fact that such a man would 
not be tolerated out of hia own house— clever uud amusing. Three 
acts take place in what was lately known at the Huy market ns 
Caryl Court, and an odd expedition is then made to ihe Princess 
Fedora’s French apartments ; in other words, old scenery is 
utilized. 

Mrs. Bancroft opens tho evening s performance in Mr. Burnand’n 
adaptation of Lototto , called. A Lesson, Jlitr vivacious humour 
and keen sense of fun are admirably displayed in tho part 
of Kate liacvp, tho actress employed to coach a very dull 
amateur, Lady Duncan, for some theatricals } but the end of tho 
little play, which was formerly made very effective after Kate 
Reeve had found that her husband was flirting with her pupil, 
ie now completely spoilt by the alteration to a farcical ending. 
The octrcRs now treats her husband much afior the fashion of the 
wife in MM. Meilhac and llaldvy's Madame attend Monsieur, 
Kate Reeve even slaps the hand extended iu farewell by Lady 
Duncan. The tone of the little piece is greatly lowered. Mr. 
Brookfield, it should bo observed, resumes tho well-considered 
representation of Sir John lluncAt, the stolid Scotchman, 


TIIE FRENCH ENCYCLICAL. 

T EO XIII. has just Addressed an Encyclical to tho French 
Bishops, which breathes on the whole the spirit of dignified 
calmness and moderation generally distinguishing the public utter* 
cnees of the present pontificate. There are however some points 
which call for remark, and inter alia two historical references 
introduced into the earlier portion of it appear, to say the least, to 
• he oddly chosen for their purpose. Tbe wording, as in former 
" utterances of Leo XIII., is clearer and less stilted and podantic 
than bus formerly been usual in official documents emanating from 
the Vatican* But if we may trust the translation of the Tablet — 
and it ought to be authentic— there is a very curious phrase near 
the beginning which recalls the startling exordium of the pastoral 
of a French bishop of the Second Empire some five-and-twenty 


of the Faith, and the/ conquest '‘end protection of tne Holy 
Places/ sb that their achievements .could be summed up in tho 
• famous phrase, Qcsta Dei per Francos, 19 But in the Tablet 
version the sentence begins, “ From that time often have your 
ancestors been the helpers of Providence itseif in the performance of 
great alul salutary works/* See, Qn the next passage, however,, 
with the historical allusions there is no Substantial diversity of 
reading; “ Our predecessors accordingly awarded great Vr^iee to 
your country; witness the letters of rope Innocent III to tho 
Archbishop of Pheims, and of Gregory IX. to St. Louis/’ And 
theft follow short and highly laudatory extracts from both these 
letters which, for aught wo know — for wo have not the documents 
before us — may bo accurate enough. But still, Considering the 
circumstances under which the fetters were written, ana the- 
relations existing at the time between France and the Holy See,, 
tho selection is certainly a remarkable one. The occasion of 
Innocent’s correspondence with the Archbishop of Rheirns was 
on this wise. 1‘nilip Augustus of Franco had divorced his wife- 
lngelhurga, immediately after marrying her, in order to substitute' 
A gars of Mrran, lor whom lie had conceived a violent passion, in 
her place. Almost the first act of Innocent after his accession — 
and we are far from saying that lie was not justified in it— -was to 
write to thn Bishop of Paris, deploring arid denouncing this heinous 
crime, and threatening stronger measures if the King remained 
contumacious. Two former kings of France had been excom- 
municated on bimilnr grounds. But Innocent went further, and, 
as rfiilip did not yield, placed Franco under an interdict, which 
was a very serious matter in that age. Some of the pkench 
bishops, including the Archbishop of Uheims — who had been 
induced by Philip on an absurdly frivolous pretext to pronounce tho 
divorce of lugcllmrga, for which his Majesty afterwards callod 
him a “ fool ” — delayed 1 heir obedience to the sentence. Hence 
the Papal correspondence with the Archbishop and his sub- 
sequent appearance at Home to sue for absolution at the feet 
of the pontiff. It is quite true that the best side of Innocent a 
policy came out in this transaction, where he was engaged in 
defending tho interests of Christian morality, but it is an odd 
illustration to pick out of the history of some thousand years of 
tho cordial relations betwetm the Papacy and “ the eldest 
daughter of the Church.” Moreover tho mterferonce of Innocent, 
however justifiable, was not in the end successful. To quote 
Milnmn’a words, “ Philip w forced to seem, yet only Beem 
to submit. Tho miseries of his unhappy wife are but Aggravated 
by tho Papal protection. The death of Agnes of Mertin, rather 
than Innocent’s authority, heals the strife. The sons of the pro- 
, scribed concubine succeed to tbe throne of France.” 

The second historical example cited in the Encyclical is a still 
more infelicitous one. No doubt St. Louis was the glory of Franco 
and of the mediaeval Church, and in our own day the very 
mention of his name extorted “ almost involuntary expressions of 
iidmimtion ” from ho staunch a Protestant as the late Dr. Arnold. 
But that is precisely the reison why we should not have expected 
a Pope, of all persons, to be forward to recall his dealings with 
Gregory IX. The case is this. Gregory had excommunicated and 
deposed tho German Emperor, Frederick II., and found his Sentence* 
repudiated as unjust by the public sontiment of Europe. He then 
bethought him of appealing to the aid of the dovout and chivalrous 
Louis, and accordingly sent a special embassy to the French Court 
to announce that “ after mature deliberation with our brethren 
the Cardinals we have deposed from the imperial throne tho 
reigning Emperor Frederick, and have chosen Robert, brother of 
tbe King of France, in bis place,” and Louis was then exhorted 
at once to accept the dignity for bis brother and help to seat him 
on the forfeit throne of Frederick. But the Pope had mistaken 
his man. Louis was indeed an ardent and devout Catholic, and a 
fearless soldier of the Cross, but he was also a man of the highoet 
principle, with an inflexible sense of right, who' never forgot t ha t 
the claims of national justice must take precedence — if they seem 
to clash — of tbe most sacred ecclesiastical obligations. Bis reply 
was more than a refusal of the proffered bribe ; it conveyed astern 
and not undeserved rebuke; “ Whence this pride and audacity of the 
Pope, presuming to disinherit and depose a King who baa no 
superior or equal among Christians ; a King neither convicted by 
others nor by his own confession of the crimes laid to hia charge r 
Even if those crimes were proved, no power could depose him put 
a General Council. The judgment of hid enemies is of no weight, and 
his deadliest enemy is the Pope.”' After speaking of what Frederick 
had done lor Christendom in the crusades, the King add? ; 11 So 
j much religion we have not found in the Pope , who endeaipnted to 
confound and wickedly supplant him in bui absence while he was 
engaged in the cause of God*” 1*0 use also cent ambassador* to 
Frederick to tell him what had occurred, who W0te instructed to 
say “ God forbid fnat we should wage war on any. Christian with* 
out jutt cause. To be the brother of the Kinjrof ftmm ie aufi* 
cient honour for the noble Robert.” When Gregory’s successor* 
Innocent IV., came to France five yearn afterwards, he fits* with 
a very cool reception both, from the King aaftTONtaoup&r 
large. The Gn'alhiper Francos in the xthgri ofLbwDC, were fiat 
iu short altogether to the credit or honour m thePapacy* But wh^n , 
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tm XIII, phasing at a bound from the century to the: 

eighteenth glances at “ ; <he venom of pernicious o^qi6^ #hich iUrr 


complete rupture with the Chutcb and CftiHetianity which followed, i 
aadaM&that this evil- work *0bas been revived and prdftecutai ty 
thrK«a?II» of the present .time," he will/ffobably finely mtfty 
both in France and out of .to a/reo 'with. him* r Not. is it 
unnatural that, after recalling his recent letters to thy Irish, Italian, 
and Spanish Bishops, ho should express a similar desire to exhort 
those of Franco to redouble their influence '‘ in presence of schisms 
which notoriously threaten religion, hut nro equally dehgpraus to 
the State. 9 Ho remarks that u the exclusion of God , from the 
Constitution ” is, a monstrous thing* fraught with consequences 
perilous as wbU in their social and political qs,in their religious 
aspect, as has often been evinced in history, and notably in the 
history of France. The following passage abuut the Concordat of, 
x8or, in which he expressly observes that his predecessor 
Pius VII. carried indulgence to the wishes of the First Consul to 
the utmost limit duty would permit, is significant, both in tone 
and substance, when we recollect how enormous a sacrifice of 
ancient privileges and endowments the Concordat ratified and 
enforced. It is rather a summary than a textual criticism, but a 
very accurate one 

As to the Concordat, the Pope says that from it have been derived great 
advantage* — nd vantages the more appreciable bemuse religious interests 
were previously more compromised in France. Tim dignity of religion 
was again publicly honoured, and Christian institution* acquired fresh 
life. Franco ginned precious advantage* from it. It* r Government saw 
that, wishing to plana public peaco on a solid foundation, after an era of 
agitation, the Catholic religion would be their most powerful coadjutor. The 
conclusion of tho Concordat was, therefore, an act o t high policy. Identical 
motives speak for the maintenance of peace, at present, between the 
Church and the State. At n time when general ardour urges mankind 
towards new things, when everybody is In unquiet expectation of an un- 
known future, it would he Ihc highest imprudence to try to promnte dis- 
0»rd between the two powers, and place obstacles in tho way of tho action 
of (he Church, 

His Holiness therefore regards with anxiety the symptoms of 
such a temper in the fanatical attacks on Catholicism and the 
threatened projects for the separation of Church and Stale. He 
declares that ho has himself done all in his power to nvert 
the peril by directing his Nuncio, when necessary, to convey 
complaints to the proper quarter, by writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Faria on the suppression of the religious orders, and by 
his recent lottor to the President of tho French Republic. The 
bishops are commended for their endeavours to provide sound edu- 
cation for the voting, and to teach them the close connexion be- 
tween civil and religious duties, “ Nubody therefore cun accuse 
them of being impelled by secular considerations or by hostile 
feelings against the established Government/’ 

On two practical points, both very characteristic of his general 
line, the Pope especially insists towards tho close of the Encyclical. 
First, os to tho fatuity, tho children of Christian parents must 
bo carefully trained in their duties alike to God aud man, and 
hence the evil of separating education from instruction — 41 a false 
and disastrous system leading to Atheism/’ The ( Iburcli has for this 
reason “always condemned mixed and neutral schools/* And 
then, after dwelling on tho importance of learning in the clergy, and 
their deference to the authority of their bishop— an obligation 
by no means so unreservedly enforced under tho Into pontificate — 
the Encyclical proceeds, to speak at somn length of the duties 
and opportunities of “ the laymen devoted to tho Church,” who 
form a large class in France, and deserve all commendation and 
encouragement. They are in a position to serve religion effectively 
both by speech and writing, nut the success of their labours 
depends greatly on their united and harmonious action, or else the 
words Of Scripture will be fulfilled, %< reynum in wipmm dirimm 
dmlnbitur? And for this great end they must bo ready, it* 
necessary, to make a sacrifice of thoir private opinions. This dis- 
tinct recognition and encouragement of “ tho lay element ” has 
been all along a marked feature of the policy of the present Pope, 
but we are not sure that it has ever before been ho prominently put 
forward as in his lost Encyclical. No doubt the lato M. Veuillot 
was a great favourite at Home under Pius IX., but the editor of 
the Univer n was not a typical but a very eccentric, not to say 
singular, specimen of lay Church inansbip. Aud to sacrifice 
personal opinions, aud practise “ filial obedience towards tho 
bishops,” describes him only by contraries. To what extent 
any such genuine loyalty to the Church and her teaching s* 
the Encyclical assumes prevails among educated laymen in 
France is a' question on which it is very difficult for foreigners, 
especially Protestants, to arrive at any definite notion, but ou which 
more reliable means of information are likely to be provided at tho 
Vatican. That the Pope is well advised in availing himself to the 
utmost of siich resources, if realty existing, there can hardly 
be ju? shadow of doubt. That he manifests, and openly pro- 
cJtfmh, a readiness, and indeod a strong desire to do so, 
Is not the least of the many noticeable variations between 
44 the age of Pius,” as it need to be called, and the Leonine 
era which has succeeded it. Bfit the social and relirious con- 
dition of Franco under its present rulers, while it atill ostenta- 
tiously poses iis “ the eldest daughter of the Church ” in its 
. fcrjjgn policy, and never misses an opportunity at home of striking 
a Wow at tho Ohawh and *U tho Church holds dear, offers a 
problem that might well tax the ingenuity of even an abler 
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V • % tHE CRYSTAL P a£aOT“ COK&E&TS. 

O K the 1 6 th of t)iie month the^cood l>*rt of the season of 
the Crystal Palace Satifrday Concerts began/ The pro- 
gramme was, as usual, arranged' with considerable skill, so as .not 
oqly to introduce novelties or qukdloijvelUcH, but also to contain 
sutHcient woll-knpWa music to insure it*, being attractive to a 
musicMoving jaudiewfc. The first number of the programme was 
Wob^fjs Overture to Qberon, The performance of this showed 
at once that the band had not suffered Ity the greater number of 
its , members having been continuously employed far soma months 
iUi performing pantomime musk* «pd, s curiously enough, hod not 
Bit flared I Vow tho long absence of Mr. Manns at Glasgow. The 
performative of this overture Vas, on the* Whole, admirable, 
though it is unusual— in England, at al[. evefcte — to take the first 
part ho slowly as Mr. Manus took it on this ooeftteien. The other 
item of general interest was Beethoven** Symphony ip J* (No, 8), 
Admirably played throughout. M. de Munck made his first 
appearance at tho Crystal Palace as a violoncellist. He first played 
the Concerto for violoncello und orchestra,' No. q. First Movement 
— Romberg. Iu this, it must he confessed, he did not make' much 
effect. It u true he had to labour against a composition no doubt 
thoroughly well designed as a test of tho technique of a per- 
former on - tho violoncello, but almost wholly without true musical 
in tores t; and here ho certainty disappointed his audience by a 
thin, weak, ratping tone, although he showed' himself to be an 
executant of considerable ability. Later on id the concert, in 
a Noclurne of Chopin's and a Eileuso of Dunkler’s, his tone, pro- 
bably from increased confidence, appeared smoother and rounder. 
In tliu Nocturne he showed himself to be a worthy interpreter 
of Chopin, giving to the music tho full measure of impassioned 
feeling, without evor passing the border line which divides the 
highly-strung sentiment of Chopin from hysterical sentimentalism ; 
and in the File use lie displayed high qualities as a musical artist, 
combined with marvellous executive skill. 

The vocalist on this occasion was Mine. Garlotta Patti, who in 
her lirst song ustonishud her audience by the freshness and beauty 
<>f tone which her voice still retains, and also showed high artistic 
musical feeling. Her second soug, a Spanish song of strong 
national character, containing many of those glides or whines 
peculiar almost to Spanish national music, though it undoubtedly 
pleased the audience, showed many of thoso defects which un- 
fortunately time is sure to bring into the work even of an artist 
of high skill which the quieter and more sedate music of 
her first song bud not brought forward. The quasi-novelty 
in the programme was Mr. Mackenzie's ballad for orchestra, 
“ La belle dame sans merci.” We can only say, in discussing 
this work, that it fully bears out the opinions we have before 
expressed ns to the composer's powers — that is to say, that 
ho can only bring out his full powers when expressing strong 
ami violent situations, and that he is at his worst when at- 
tempting lighter and more sentimental phases of thought. In our 
opinion, in his endeavour to give musical expression to Keats’s 
ballad he has to some extent failed. In his endeavour to bo 
solemn and weird he has but succeeded in being dull. Through- 
out the composition his (homes appear to us to luck inspiration 
In their working out ho no doubt shows musical skill : but as 
art istic musical expression the working out goes for little. Through- 
out tho performance of this ballad one image was constantly before 
our minds — that of a clever, intelligent dog endeavouring to pick Up 
an ill-aliAped stone. The dog turfts the stone over and over again— 
always skilfully — trying to seize it; and picking it up after a time, 
he succeeds iu lifting it from the ground, carries it for a few yards, 
and it slips from his teeth. Thus Mr. Mackenzie seems to produco 
au ill-formed theme, to t urn it over and over aguin, according to 
tho strict rules of art, without over getting any grip upon it, 
ti tially succeeds in bringing his working out to an end, and the 
theme drops. Another one is introduced with the same effect. It 
ib with regret that we say such hard things about an undoubtedly 
rising anti clever composer, aud one who has duno such good work. 
Praise for the strictly technical qualities, which no one doubts in 
his work, would be out ofmloce in discussing a composition by 
one who lias already won a leading place amongst the new and 
rising generation of English composers. 

The absolute novelty in this programme was tho M Ballot 
Divertissement, Fete Populniro (Henry VIII.)” — St.-Saena. It is 
needless to say that this whole work, consisting of four or five 
separate divisions, is excellent so far os mere musical workmanship 
goes, and is undoubtedly instinct with strong dramatic feeling; 
but, as to an English audience almost every theme is thoroughly 
well known, it can hardly be regarded as operatic music, though it 
might well be accepted os very excellent incidental music to a 
play. Of course, to an English audience many parts are intensely 
mfmy. For instance, the first two movements, “Entrrie des 
ulans * and “ Idylls Ecossaise,” appear most humorous. The first 
movement opens with a well-known English, but not Scotch, air ; 
and, when finally Scotch music is introduced, it is given to the 
brass with a cymbal accompaniment. One is almost tempted here 
to speculate as to how this composition arose, and can fancy 
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M. 4 e JSt.-Satfua, remlin^ tho sketch provided him hy the 
librettist, and Booing 44 EriinV ib-s China,” sending for the librettist, 
fend asking him what this might mean. Tho librettist — of course 
a Frenchman— having careful l v studied English etUuulogv. replies 
they were the tribes of “ Highlanders " ; tho composts then in- 
quiring of the librettist whnt these, strange people might be, and 
being informed they were a hind of savages who used to inhabit 
the mountains of Scotland, the composer would at once see that 
Scotch music is necessary, and that the. proper dramatic way of 
representing savages was hy cymbals; hence this remarkable 
musical piece of work may have been produced. 

Tho whole of tbo ballet as heard at the Crystal Palace seemed, 
further to have Iwen written in consultation with some person 
accustomed to arranging music for a comic pantomime. Tho 
opening was singularly suggestive of a pantomime giant, while 
the '* giguo finale " appeared to be identical with the music usually 
played during a harlequinade. 


J UNGERY'S LOVERS AT THE COURT. 

M R, UTiANDER MATTHEWS baa won so distinguished a 
position in other departments of literature that special l interest 
attached to his first play, the inoro so os it. b. to u great extent with 
tho stage uf England timl France that he 1 ms concern' si himself. 
It would bo too much to say that Margery's Loners has completely 
satisfied expectation; but. a dramatic idea underlies the comedy, 
and there is much delicate work in it. It is indeed, perhaps, tno 
delicate, lacking in robiiftn**** ; and certain weak places are still 
further weakened by the iiindequucv of the representation where 
strength is most needed. Mr. li rainier Matthews was specially un- 
fortunate with regard to his hero, on whoso behalf tho sympathies 
of spectators should bo enlisted when he is made to appear s/uiltv 
of a shameful act — swindling ut cards -in tho hope that he, Algio 
Fielding, ono of *' Margery’s Lovers, M may bo disgraced and so 
driven from the liold to make way for tho real puvpevrator of tho 
trick, Lopez, a Brazilian luhentuivr, who aLo loves tho girl. 
Fielding should bo tho lending personage uf the phi> , and would 
bo so wore ho not reduced to insignificance by his *r presentatn t\ 
It is not easy for the average playgoer to say win to tho author 
fails, und where the actor, or wliat shave either lias when failure 
comes. It Is nevertheless very easy for any visitor to the Court who 
considers the mailer carefully to perceivo\vhat a very ililVcTcntplay 
Margery's Lover* Would have appeared had Fielding been able in 
any degree to interest the audience. Margery is the daughter, t.lio 
very charming and innoevut daughter, of a professional gambler. 
Richard Blackburn — familiarly known as 41 Old Red and Blank.” 
Tho girl has no knowledge or suspicion that lu*r father is other 
than on honest man; ami sympathy is enlisted for her hy rea-,«m 
of her position. A straightforward, manly, devoted young man 
would rose uo her from contaminating associates; and tin o is a 
very prettily written scene lor Margery and Fielding in thu moon- 
light in the garden at ISicc, overlooking tho Mediterranean, where 
tho action of tlu* play is laid Here Mr. Cartwright, who acts, or 
endeavours to act, tho pan of the hero, mi.-scs hi* first chance. lie 
stands stiffly, slick in hand, und repeats his words. There is no emo- 
tion, still less is there any potion, in hi* utterance. When tho scone 
begin* op© wishes well to tlin pari. When it is over one cares 
littlo what conics to «• dull a lover, and wonders whothor the girl 
might, not 44 do hotter." Blackburn joins in the plot agamst his 
would-be son-in-law, it should be said in order to muko this 
commentary clear, in tho hope that he may bo expelled from Nice, 
mid so make room for another lover, 'richer, and therefore in tho 
father's eyes more desirable, whom Margery bus attracted, a light- 
hearted American boy, Bob Grant by name, the younger broiher 
of a vivacious widow, Mrs. Sarif Webster. In the course of a 
game — the procis© nature of which, by the way, is not quite 
clew* — which takes place at a reception at the house of nu 
Italian Princess, Lopez contrives to inn he "Fielding deal with a 
pack of cords which tbo bcouudrcl has specially arranged ; and ns 
Boon as tho deal begin h Lopez protend* to pin ho tho discovery, and 
forthwith denounce* Fielding. Ilero, ogaiu, is a chance for tho 
actor. The hot iudignatiou of the denial, tho earnestness of the 
appeal to friends who know him to say that he is imitpublo of this 
wretched fraud, tho wonder and sorrow when no one comes 
forward to defend him, should make a very powerful scene. But 
all this is far beyond the reach of the actor, and the inconsiderate 
Spectator is therefore j>crauadcd that Mr. Braude r Matthews lias 
written a bad piny. 

' Up to this point we do not think that the play is bad, 
though its action doubtless moves somewhat slowly and tho piece 
is slight. The construction so far is decidedly good. Tho cha- 
racters ore well drawn, and each one bears part in mid assiols tho 
development of tho play. A prominent personage is Lewis Long, 
the laziest of men, who hu.s lulled in love with the sprightly 
widow. . Ills mission in the niece is to protect hi* friend Fielding, 
and (dear up tho mystery. There is a Colonel Maitland, who is 
ustfully employed in showing that, with all his sleepiness, Loug 
is in truth a hero, arid fought with desperate valour in India ; and 
Maitland does good service again by indicating that unprejudiced 
opinion must bp against Fielding "id the card-room, so artfully 
nave his enemies concocted their scheme. What parts in tho 
story the others fill will have been obvious, and in this respect 
Margery's Lovers is very neatly planned. The last, act U inferior. 
The manner in which all the characters, friends and lues, walk in 


and otit of Fielding's room proves either much carelessness or that 
the difficulties hav»3 been too many for the author. What 
is chiofiy wanted, however, is the demonstration of Fielding's in- 
nocence by some adroit and ingenious means', and here Mr. 
Brimder Matthews ha* shown himself deficient in ingenuity. To 
wring a confession from Blackburn by the simple device >pf 
threatening to reveal his true character to his daugbterSJ^STto- 
gether too commonplace. This confession is not available because 
it will incriminate Margery’s lather, and this Fielding refuses to 
do; so Long baa to obtain another confession frgra Lopez, and 
hero, again, in making Long suddenly recognize the Brazilian as a 
swindler lie had known in earlier days and whom the police would 
like to meet, the dramatist betrays poverty of invention. The 
aut hor of the admirably humorous sceno in which Long forces the 
widow to propose to him need certainly not despair of success as a 
playwright. Airs. Wood plays the widow, and, excellent through- 
out, is particularly excellent here. Loug f Mr. Clayton) has pre- 
viously proposed, and has been refused. He has been ordered not 
to nmii Lion the subject again, and has acquiesced, observing that 
Mrs. Webster must propose to him next tune. She loves him all 

the time. 41 J lea just too sweet to live alone!" she has said 

after her rejection of him ; and when she finds out how shrowd 
and energetic he can be in defence of a friend ; when furthermore 
she ascertains that ho is a hero, she endeavours to lead him to the 
point again. Sho reminds him of whftt he had asked her. 44 And 
you said you wouldn’t,” is his abrupt answor. 44 Did IP" she very 
gently and inquiringly observes, as if surprised at the information. 
Long insists, Tl' the proposal is to bo renewed, she must ienew it. 

At hist it has to come from lu»r. “ Well, will you Y " is tho 
torso form of the important query ; and ho accept* licr. Mm. 
W ond is hero altogether delightful. Mr. Clayton exhibit* a dis- 
position to overdo the languor he lias to display, though lie acta 
with good judgment iu the final scenes. Mr. Cecil, as Blackburn, 
carefully made up and effective in tho earlier parte of the play, 
fails to make impressive the distress of tho singular I v weak-minded 
gambler who succumbs wo very speedily to Longa threat. Would 
it bo possible for Mr. Cecil to exhibit emotion without opening 
his mouth and dropping his lower jaw P It might be ; but, so far 
as wh know, he bus never attempted it. On tho whole, tho part 
is not one of tho actor* host successes. There is merit in Mr. 
Mackintosh's study of Lopez ; Mrs. Tree plays prettily enough as 
Margery ; and Mr. ( ’buries Cooto gave ft remarkably fresh and 
amusing performance of <J rant, the young A mo vie an who is heurlily 
••n joying Jifo m Europe. Despite the shortcomings, in heron t or 
not, of Margery* fixers, Mr. Matthews has shown in passages 
to sumo of which wo have referred enough aptitude and dis- 
crimination for stage work to make us liopo thut he may bo 
encouraged to try again. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

f Dll K water-roluur exhibition which opened this day week ha* 
-L many features to recomimmd it ; but tho visitor will b® most 
struck with tho strength of tho amateur element. Amateurs try 
ca peri incuts which uo artist who wants to make euro of selling 
lii* work would think of attempting. In some cases these ex- 
periments uro very successful ; in others they have resulted in 
denial failure ; but their exhibition adds to the interest of the 
show, and is moreover extremely instructive. For the rest, tho 
influence of ChrislmuA-curd art, as we must call it for want of a 
better mime, is too apparent. There, are several fniraefuis of littlo 
vignettes, nude children, and thumbnail landscapes which could 
never otherwise have existed. Wo must, except two exquisite 
pictures by Mr. Brott, which, although they are only a few 
inches square, have a breadth and completeness missing in 
most of the works by which they are surrounded. The finer 
of the two is entitled 4 ‘ South-West Galo from tho Lizard" 
(508), and shows the sea getting up, as sailors call it, with 
11 clear blue sky, and long green rollers coming in, with 
hero and there a white horse breaking. The second picture is 
“Serpentine Rock, Kynance" (488), and is equally powerful, 
although not so full of uir and motion. Both are painted in body 
colour, without which it would probably be impossible to eaten 
and fix a fleeting mood of nature as Mr* Brett has done it. It is 
not easy to find any other work in the Gallery to make a third 
with these two ; but, tailing the Catalogue in regular order, we may 
notice next 44 The Tweed at Innerleithen " (7), by Mr. A. 0 . Bell, 
nsa good and solid painting, somewhat like a Be Wint in its 
sombroness and depth. This likeness is also apparent, though uni 
slighter degree, iu Mr. Bell's other works— 14 Ardchattan, Loch 
l*jti\c, Argyllshire " (490), and “ Old Chingford Church ” (502), 4 
solidly-painted negro head is " A Friend from the East * (26), by 
Mr. Ooulton May, and is evidently from tho same model of Mr. 

F, 8. Morgan’s capital 41 Cup of Coffee " (522), with it* admirably- 
painted background of green tiles. 44 A Ride for Life" (40L by 

G. L. llali, represent* a horseman all but overtaken by the tide, 
backed by a tremendous rising squall, and is powerful but unplea- 
sant. Mr. Basil Bradley exhibits several pictures* i% Found; an Inci- 
dent on Mount St. Bernard " (43), ia tho old familiar scene, evidently 
used only a* tho background of the portraits of soma dep Which 

S robably never saw the Alps. However, it is go^cLwork, if a 
ttle inharmonious in colour. His “ Old Frieuda Quaixle 

la Gave, Faria" (552) is much .more pleasing^ It rsprosentsa 
Frenchman in a blouse petting a horse. The subordinate figure* 
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are natural and pfctaresquu. H A Jacobite” (56), by Miss Edith 
Smith, and “ Gone ” (360), by Mips Mary Etey, are simultaneous ' 
studies from the same model, and are gf very similar degrees of 
excellence, except that a dog which appears iu “ Gone ” adds very 
much to i lie effect. Mr. Ingram’s u Silver Sea” \5?) deserves com- 
mendation for the delicate gradations of the prevailing greys. Mr. 

Langley contributes three rather disappointing pictures. 
It seems strange that an artist who ran draw and paint so well 
should caro bo littlo for beauty. Th© three represent first an ugly 
oldman andean ugly girl, called “Tho Old Story” (278;; then 
wu have the ugly old man separately in “ A Quiet Fipo ” (67), 
and the ugly young woman in 14 The Last Chapter” (S6). Good 
as colour, drapery, expressidb and drawing may be, those are not 
pictures we cun admire. 

Two vory tine landscapes are “ The A3 ph ubel and Taschhorn ” 
(6S) # by Mr. T. M. Donne, and “ Mists in the Valley, Kosen- 
laui” (69), by Mr. Walter Severn. Of a wholly different kind 
is Mr. Herbert Marshall’s London view, “Foreshore at Jllack- 
frmrs” (95), which is wi tin factory in every way. It forme 
a pretty picture, it is interesting topographically, and it is 
painted with both admirable truth and well-balanced composi- 
tion. The other two works by tho same artist (464, 497 ) are of 
minor importance, but should not be neglected. “ A Pottery 
Shop at Bruges ” (96), by Mis# Tanner, shows some power of 
harmonious adjustment. General Fane contributes an archway 
view, which ho calls “IToghtou Tower ”(107), and which shows 
that, though his manipulative skill is beyond that of most 
amateurs, his eye for colour is not sufficiently under control. 
This defect is more prominent in his other picture, tho “ Canal 
at Dordrecht ” (47), which is very spotty indeed. Mr. Ht John 
Mildmay sends a lino drawing, ihe “ Monument to Tope 
Innocent VIII. in St. Fetor’s” (123), where ho shows a 
skill In depicting varied marbles worthy of Mr. Tiideuui. Mrs. 
Paul Nafud’s view of a brook (143) is pretty and refined, but 
weak. This cannot, be objected to Mr. “Waits’* u End of the 
Year ”(141) or to his “Silence of Winter” (230), a pine, wood, 
both of which aro remarkable alike for high iimBh nnd force. 
Mr. Ellis’s 14 lu Fold ” (171) is rough, but very powerful ; and 
we may mention, in pawing the end wall, “ La Forte du 
Jardin ” (1S0), by Mr. Johnstone; “The Edge of the North 
Sea” (1 81), by Mr. Charles Robertson; “Lambeth from “West- 
minster ” 1 183), by Mr. Mudlyrott, and n. view in tho British 
Museum (184), by Miss Turle — all of thorn works ol a superior 
class. 

Miss Fairinan sends somo excellent studies of bird# from tho 
Zoological Gardens (221, 449). Mr. George Marks’s 14 Close of a 
Bright Day ” (310) deserves praise, and cun only he described as 
sweet. 44 Wnlberswick, Suffolk ” (31 1), by Mr. wettdou, is clover. 
“ Amberley ” (328), by Mr. Stocks, is “cool and calm and bright,” 
but is utterly killed by Mr. Marks’s “Summer” (325), which 
hangs beside it. Two pictures which appear from below to have 
deserved a hotter fate are skied— Mr. A. E. Fisher’s 44 One Side of 
an Argument ” (246), a highly-finished Italian peasant head; and 
14 Wailing lor tho Hi ago” (380), by Mr. Ford Hughes, a le.«m com- 
plete picture apparently, but pleasantly sentimental. Tho screens 
bear somo of tlio prettiest sketches, of ihe coloured-card character 
we have mentioned, and a terra-cotta figure by Mr. G. Crocklbrd, 
44 Tho Tired Bather” (624), should have a lino of approval. 
Altogether, there is much promise, especially among tho h ss 
known artists, in this exhibition, and tho cell'd ion has evidently 
been made with tho utmost care. There aro, it is true, some very 
inferior examples, but as there is little to bo learnt from them, wo 
have simply passed thorn by. 


TIllS END OF THE COTTON STRIKE. 

A FTEU a continuance of over two months tho strike in the 
JTjL Lancashire cotton trade has at length happily come to on 
end. From the Urat it was apparent to nil who hud considered 
the matter that tho strike must bo unsuccessful, and most people 
have been surprised that it lasted so long. It was undertaken in 
spite of the leaders of the operatives, and it has bceu concluded 
only by suoh an exertion of authority by thoao latter as has in- 
duced a kind of mutiny and forced some of the leaders to resign. 
It is not. disputed by any party to the dispute that tho cotton 
trade is in ft very depressed stftte ; particularly in the weaving 
branch it ia admitted that employers have boon losing heavily. 
The only question that has been at issue is as to tho measures to 
be taken to bring about an improvement. Originally tho em- 
ployers proposed a reduction of wages to the extent of 10 per cent., 
while the representatives of the workpeople put forward ns a 
counter proposal that tho mills should do worked only three or 
four days a week. When this was rejected, tho latter offered 
as a^ compromise that both reduction of wages and short time 
ebdKld be adopted, but the employers again refused to con- 
sent. Ultimately it was Agreed by the employers that they 
wotild ask only a reduction of wages to the extent of 5 par 
cent, provided the leaders of the operatives .recommended tho 
v/urav.cpte to submit. The representative* of the workpeople,, 
are chwrgl#. ‘with having failed to expert their influence as strongly 
ns ipoy might l^ye done. In the circular issued by them they* 
. unquestionably gave. H ft? their opinion, that the wiser course 
wqmdbe tp accept the terms offered, pointing out ia clear lon- 
giwge ttfet$he operatives had not moans to. contest the point 


successfully ; but at tho same tRftd they left to local meetings to 
decide upon the course to bo adopted* probably tho leaders felt 
that they could not push their authority farther; indeed it is 
alleged that the representatives from Blackburn district 
declared that it was* us much as tbtsir lives were worth to do 
more than they actually did. * The result was that in the Black- 
burn district the operatives struck work, while in all the rest of 
Lancashire the reduction of wages was submitted to. When the 
strike in the BlAckburn district had lasted about nine weeks, 
negotiations were opened between the representative# of tho 
employers and* workpeople, and an arrangement was coma to, 
according to which tho workpeople were to accept the re- 
duction of wages, and tho employers were to pledge themselves 
to reconsider in three months whether wages could not be 
again raised to tho old level. At first the workpeople re- 
fused to submit, but thi ir leaders held several meetings, and 
urged acceptance so strongly that at length they prevailed, though 
not until they took tho vote# of thoBO concerned shop by shop. 
Ho violent, however, as well as personal has been the opposition 
0 Hcied to them that tho president, secretary, and another member 
of the general committee kavo resigned their offices on the express 
ground that they have lost tho confidence of their constituents 
and have been charged with corruptly selling themselves to the 
cm plovers. 

It will be seen that this dispute has differed in some important 
respects from the great strike of 1878. It has been confined to 
the Blackburn district, whereas the strike five years ago extended 
over North and North-East Lancashire. It has passed away, too, 
without rioting. And it lias brought to light a remarkable diver- 
gence of view between the Trade- Union leaders nnd a large portion 
of thoo they represent. Tho state of trade, the poverty of the 
Trade-Unions, and the impossibility of drawing from other parts 
of th© country largo supplies, made a general strike impracticable. 
But tlio workpeople hoped that by confining the struggle to the 
Blackburn district they might be able to defeat tho employers in 
detail. Tlio employers, on their side, were for many reason# nut 
unwilling to localize tho dispute. In tho beginning a number of 
1 lie employers were themselves in favour of short time, and 
therefore they were not prepared to drive matters to extremities. 
Moreover the employers generally, while not doBiring to adopt 
short time, were yet not unwilling to diminish production by 
such a suspension of work as has token place in Blackburn, 
and therefore they did not adopt a general 44 lock-out ” as they 
did five years ago, and thus bring 011 a atrugglo throughout 
tho whole of North and North-East Lancashire. This feet 
accounts for the peaceable manner in which the strike lias been 
conducted. Wo may hope, indeed, that there has beou somo 
improvement during the pant five years iu tho relation# between 
employer# and employed, and that tho latter have come to 
recognize that violence cannot help their cause. But it can 
hardly bo doubted that if the struggle had become general, 
and largo number# had been plunged iu great distress, some 
excesses would have been committed. When, however, tho 
euiployora consented to localize the struggle, it was obviously 
to tho interest of all concerned not to embitter the dispute, or 
to drive tho masters into the adoption of measure* which would 
speedily bring on a collapso of tho strike. As the contest 
went on, however, it would seem that the employer# became 
more united amongst themselves, aud more determined to enforce 
a reduction of wage#; and when tho leaders of tho workpeople 
learned this, they biiw that tho chance of a Micciwaful ending 
of tlio strike — never very great —had entirely disappeared. If 
iho employers decided upon a general lock-out, tho subscriptions 
to t)ie strike funds would be brought to an end, and tho work- 
people would have to submit unconditionally. Besides, even 
as it was, tho subscriptions were never very large. And wo pre- 
sume that tho loaders of the workpeople foresaw that they were 
likely to fall off. Trade all over tlm country is depressed, 
and the workpeople everywhere are not in a position to eulwcribo 
largely. ( )u (side t lie Blackburn district, too, it is probable that the 
majority of tlio workpeople perceived that tho strike was hopeless, 
itiiil were unwilling, therefore, to throw away money uselessly. 
Lastly, tlio leaders of tho workpeople had intelligence enough 
to sou that tho condition of tliiugs all round them was growing 
worse ami worso every day that the strike lasted. Even in Man- 
chester, where no strike has occurred, meeting# of the unemployed 
are being held asking for work. And in tho Blackburn district, 
where ns many as tweuty-tvo thousand persons ara said to have 
been thrown out of employment by tho strike, tho distress was 
becoming serious. Nor wa# it only those ougaged in tho strike 
who suffered. All the tradespeople with whom limy deal lost tho 
money which would have been spent with them if those pnuplo 
had been in employment , and at tho same time were expected to 
give credit freely to their hungry customers when probably their 
«w n creditor# svero pressing them for payment. In addition to 
the weaver#, it is also to be borne iu mind that other classes 
of cotton operatives were thrown out of employment. So 
many looms were left idle that there was leas yam required for 
weaving, and therefore, of course, less wool for spinning. 
Lastly, the wholo industry of Blackburn w;w affected. At a 
rbcont meeting of the shareholders of one of tho Railway Com- 
panies serving th© district, the chairman stated that the strike, 
fmd Coat th© Company about 3,000/. a week, if a single Railway 
Company lost so much on tho mere carriage of goods, it is easy to 
see that the losses of the wholo trade ot tho district must have 
been enormous. In consequence, the means of giving employment 
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tp labour was being rapidly diminished, and the danger of a largo 
addition to the number of unemployed whs growing everyday. 
The. leaders of the operatixes p» reived all thi* clearly, mid were 
anxious to bring Ilia strike to an end as soon as possible. But 
the general body of operatives i-ilhw failed to *<*© it, or hoped that 
the pleasure of events would compil tlio employers to put an end 
to toe struggle rather than plunge the district into such severe 
distress* In any case a largo proportion of them turned 
dgaimt their own leaders iho .indignation they had direct© l 
dye years ago against their employers; and, although they have 
not resorted tp actual violence ns they did in 1878, they have com- 
pelled, as above stated, son oral of those loaders to resign the ir 
offices. It is of course not surprising to tind an extreme wing in 
& movement of Ibis kind, lint the farts taken altogether seem to 
Bhow that the Trade- Union lenders are losing their old influence 
over the working clii’-^. And tlm same thing seems to be proved 
by the constant cmplaints of the leaders that the workpeople will 
not subscribe to tin* Union funds. 

Under all the circum .-lances it seems not improbable that the 
struggle may be renewed before long. At the several meetings 
called by the lenders of the operatives, they dwelt specially oil the 
promise of the employers that the question would be reconsidered 
in a few months with a view to the restoration of the five per 
cent, now cut off. And they also pointed out that, if tho work- 
people returned to their employment, and subscribed punctually 
to the Union funds, they would be hotter able in tho summer to 
renew tho struggle than tbev are now to continue it. Jn the 
minds of the loaders there is probably no widi for a renewal 
of the strike. But that arguments of this kind hnd to bo 
used to bear down tho opposition offered to them proves how 
strong is the feeling throughout tho Blackburn district against, j 
submitting to any reduction. It may be, of course, that tho : 
trade will improve so much that in May or June next the 
employer* may bo in a position to restore wages to the old level. 
But ftt present that does not seem probable. All the reports are 
that the great markets for English cotton goods in the Ear East 
are over-supplied, and that prices there are not likely to ribc./| 
litre at home there is no probability of 11 11 increase of consump- 
tion, and on the Com in ©nt and in America tho general adoption of ; 
protective duties has gradually limited the markets for Engli.di 
cotton good*. Under all these circumptftne.es, therefore, an early 
revival of the trade is hardly to bo looked for. If, then, the em- 
ployers are unable to raise wages in the early summer, it is to he 
feared that another dispute may occur. In any case, the liability 
of disputes of this Vino continues great as long a- no fr&Ji outlets 
for our trade are provided. The producing capacity of the world 
is growing much more rapidly than the consuming capacity *, 
and all the remedies proposed by employers and employed cannot 
avail against this fact. A reduction of wages lor the time 
being, of course, lessens the cost of production, and therefore 
enables tho employers to go on working for some time further. 
But if the trade is thus Tendered profitable, new capital ilows 
into it, and tho means of increasing tho output are augmented. 
Thus tho old difficulty recurs. In tho same way the proposal 
of the workpeople can at beat provide only temporary relief. 
To atop proauction for a little while limits the stock" in tlm 
market, and may thus lead to a temporary rise in prices. But as 
soon as the looms begin to work full time again, the stock accumu- 
lates, and prices go down onco more. There ip only 0110 permanent 
remedy, and that is to increase tin* markets for cotton goods. That 
may be done partly by economics of various kinds introduced in 
the manufacture of cotton goods; partly by a more honest system 
of manufacture; but chiefly it inu^t be by opening up new markets 
to replace those which are being clbsed ny the growth of tho 
cotton manufacturing industry in foreign countries. 


REVIEWS. 


LE MCSftE 1)K MARINE DU LOUVRE* 

S OME well-known words of Lord Macaulay's may justly bo 
applied to this huge and magnificent x olum©. Jt may cer- 
tainly be said that, at first, sight, it tills the reader “ with asumiali- 
noent similar to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when 
first be landed in Brobdingnag, and witv corn as high as the oaks 
in the New Forest, thimbles as large ns buckets, and wrens of the 
bulk of turkeys. Tho whole book and every component part of 
It is on ft gigantic scale.” Hero, however, the quotation must 
stop. It would not only be most unfair, but directly opposite to 
truth, to speak of Admiral Edmond Paris’s elaborate and 
gorgeously-illustrated compilation as remarkable only for its 
Weight and bulk. Very big — big even beyond the Imnks of past 
ages — it is, and, in the literal sense of tho words, very heavy ; but 
Sen its sire and ponderosity aro duo to the enormous amount of 
valuable matter and to the very many pictures of models and ships 
which it contains. It may best be described as a history, drawn 
fjrom the materials to bo found in the Louvre Museum, of war- 
ships from the time of galleys to that of the best sailing line-oi- 
battie ships and frigates ; and a very admirable history it is. 


* Lt Jkfvsde Marine du Louvre — Histoire, Description , Construction, 
nes et a Voiles . Par Edinond Pnri% Vicc- 
, Conservuteur du Musce du Louvre. Paris : 


Statistic* tU Navlrt » u Homes et a 
AmtraJ, Memkfe de lTnstltut, Conservi 
Uptbsc bU gr 


To a certain extent it is an official or semi-official publication. 
Admiral Paris, who is Conservator of the Museum, is responsible 
lor it, although it must be said that the order in which toe large 
illustrations are arranged might have been more regular; and tho 

S rod action of the* work has boon aided by subscriptions from the 
linistercs de la Marine et de ^Instruction Publique, ftttdfrom 
il The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, of Trinity /fCuse," 
&c. As the Admiral received assistance from England he might 
have ascertained that there are wo Lords Commissioners of the 
Trinity House ; but it would be hard to blame him much for this 
blunder, as English titles of all kinds are apparently as inscrut- 
able a mystery to Frenchmen as higher mathematics are to those 
who think that two and two moke four. Carelessness is certainly 
not. a characteristic of tho Admiral's work, which has been com- 
piled with that patient and laborious caro which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with Merman rather than with French writing. 
Beginning with the very beginning of things, tho writer speaks of 
Egyptian vessels, and of galleys and biremes. Those, however, 
lie only notices briefly, and he is quite right in doing so, os they 
have teen described in very mnuy books. Of the ships of the 
middle ages ho also says very little, for the excellent, reason that 
In* has been able to learn next to nothing about them. “ Possons 
done, au tnoyen-ilge,” ho observe.*, u pour montrer le pen quo Ion 
Miit uu sujet de celie longue period© enlrw l'invasion dt»s barbares 
et la civilisation actuello.” Had he sought for information outsido 
the Museum of the Louvre, he might perhaps have found that there 
is not such an absolute blank as ho supposes. If© has never hoard, 
apparently, of that marvellous Viking galley which, perfectly pre- 
serve!, was found a few years ago iu a grave-mound near tho 
entrance to tlm Christiania Fjord, and he is equally ignorant of 
the other remains of the Viking period. It may, however, fairly 
be admitted that there are but very scanty materials, to say tho 
least, for any account of mediaeval ships which died a natural 
doalh by foundering or decaying, and were never. Have when 
owned by Vikings, buried iu honour of their illustrious owners. 
Of the* ships of the latter purt of the fifteenth century some 
knowledge is obtainable, and of those of tho sixteenth thero are 
elaborate drawings, some of which aro reproduced in the pre- 
sent volume. Assuming these drawings to he accurate, which 
is by no incurs certain, it is not ea \v to understand how these 
strange old craft were ‘wiled. High out of tho water and with 
nil? antic poops, they must lmvo been occasionally in considerable 
danger of “ turning turtle ,” and it is difficult to discover how their 
running rigging was rove, how tho sails wore worked, and what 
power they inid of beating to windward. Admiral Paris, bringing 
a Beamans knowledge to bear on the Question, throws some light 
on the methods of tho old sailors, but hero, as in many other part* 
of the book, his valuable remark* can only be understood by those 
who have acquired some knowledge of French nautical terms. 
Aftor describing the earlier sailing ships, ho speaks of Mediter- 
ranean galleys and other craft ; and, treating tho subject in his 
usual exhaustive manner, covers u good many pages before he gets 
to the year 1662, when, under Colbert s administration, the regular 
French navy was first formed. By this time shipbuilding had 
mail© some progress, and probably it had been found that the 
comfort of tho principal officer and of his numerous suite was not 
quite so important as the safety of the vessel, mid tho poop had 
been considerably reduced. During the latter half of the aeven- 
t couth century some farther progress wns mado with war-ship*, at 
all events, and the Jlf.yal Louis, (08, a splendid vessel, launched in 
1690, was of a typo not enormously removed from that of tho 
vessels which encountered ours at the beginning of tho Great 
War. Of this vessel there is a model in tho Louvre Museum, 
and a very full description is given of her in the present work. 
In some respects, of course, her design soemn a very bad one, 
almost as had as those of a modern passenger steamer with it* two 
or ihree-sforied buildings above the upper deck. Tbe poop was, 
so to speak, the fourth terrace from tho waist, and her head and 
boxv were absurdly low, but, despite what now seem glaring fault*, 
it is difficult to "resist the impression that her designer wa* a 
man of considerable ability, who got ho far as to approximate dis- 
tantly In the lype which prevailed until steam aud big gun* altered 
everything. I11 the Arm* Purril, built seventy year* later, there is 
evidence of considerable improvement in the method of rigging and 
of some improvement in hull*, but not of a very great or radical 
improvement, and the line-of-battle ships of the end of the century, 
though better than the Sans Ptireil, did not show any important 
change nr any marked progress in the art of designing. Some 
lime before this vessel was built science had to a slight oxtent 
b©en brought to bear on naval Architecture, and the raefa- 
crntve had been discovered or invented — whichever term may be 
thought most, appropriate. | It was, no doubt, a very valuable 
invention or discovery, and nas, no doubt, been of great use to the 
naval architect ; hut the mention of its first, appearance moat 
painfully calls to mind the tiny progress which the so-called sconce 
of naval architecture — which of course is not to be confounded 
with practical shipbuilding— fhas made in a c&ntury and a quarter. 
Only the other day a distinguished naval architect pointed out 
that some highly-trained meddlers used tho term in a wrong 
senso ; and quoted another* luminary, who pointed out that 
tbe word “ si ability n bears symetimes one meaning, sometimes 
another. >Vhat manner of serene© can this be when, after more 
than a hundred and twenty yeah, accomplished prCfcsufes cannot 
use the most element ary Words is the right sense r 
A few years after the Sant Pctreil was set afloat Coppering was 
first tried in the French navy. It & needless to say that inside* was 
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taken from England* and this Admiral Paris very frankly avows. 
Before coppering was tried, various expedients had been resorted 
to, the latest and perl inns the most eccentric of which was to 
drive a lot of broudbeadea nails into a ship's bottom so as to cover 
it. In 1778 an English cutter was brought in to ‘Brest which was 
nbeatbwL with very thin sheets of copper. Bomb sharp-nigh ted 
ofiicffl££-we aro not told who— saw the value of the new device ; 
the frigate IphiyCni 0 was coppered, but a good many mistakes 
were made at first ; and the French shipbuilders found that the 
copper on their vessels only lasted eighteen months, while they 
heard that with English ships the duration was much longer. At 
last, however, the right way of working was found, and the 
enormous advantages of copper sheathing wero fully recognized. 
In the hulls to which copper was applied slight improvements 
were made from time to time, until, oariy in the present century, 
a type was reached which, save in the shape of tho head and fore 
part of the bow*, bore considerable resemblance to that which 
prevailed nt the end of tho Bailing-ship period, though of course 
there was, before, irrespective of the advance in size, souio im- 
provement in sailing line-of-battle ships, and still greater im- 
provement in sailing frigates before they became obsolete. 
Admiral Paris gives a photograph of a model of a 1 20-gun vessel 
of the year 1800, and, as it happens, this has been taken in such a 
way that the bow cannot be seen. Shown thus, the ship certainly 
seems like a three-decker of forty-tiro years later, but with the 
bow visible the likeness would not be ho great, and it was some 
time before the absurdity of making tho head, or foremost portion 
of the bow, lower than the rest of 1 ho ship was realized. J t is never 
well to judge tho productions of one period by the light of after 
knowledge, but still it seems curious that sailors should not, long 
before the end of tho eighteenth century, liavo perceived and 
pointed on tfco shipbuilders how much would he gained by doing 
away with the low, curved projection from which tho bowsprit 
rose, and substituting a higher and more solid bow. 

In smaller vessels this mistake could not bo made, and indeed 
iu the comparatively easy work of designing them French ship- 
builders seem to have made much more progress than with the 
great ships. Admiral Paris gives a photograph of what In* calls 
a 14 Chebcc ii voiles latinos do 20 canons, 17 50 a 17S6.” Ohebec 
has usually been spelt' in English books xebec, and all readers 
of James’s 'Naval J list or y will remember how successful Lord 
Cochrane was in an encounter with a Spanish craft, of this 
kind. Tho French model, which, we suppose, is a typical 
one, is disfigured by a kind of poop deck carried out beyond 
the stern-post, but apart from this tho design 6cems a very 
good one; and, as the sail area is large, it is easy to uuder- ! 
stand that, despite the inconveniences of tbo lateen rig, such 
vessels must liavo been difficult either to catch or to get away 
from. In two other illustrations, taken from an extremely inte- 
resting painting, noveral vessels of different kinds are shown. 
There are galleys such as sailed in the Mediterranean until i8r4, 
large lateen-rigged vessels, which must have had wonderful speed ; 
two brigs, not very beautiful craft ; a corvette, and a kind of gun- 
boat. Of such development of the larger vessels ns there was 
during and after tho Great War, and of the progress of the French 
navy in tho eighteenth and the first part of the present century, 
Admiral Paris gives a careful account ; and we wish I hat we could 
briefly follow his history, and show how thoroughly and consci- 
entiously his work is executed throughout; but unfoituuatcly it 
would bo impossible to give even the briefest summary of tho 
enormous number of facts bo has collected without greatly exceed- 
ing the space at our command. With 184S his work cornea to nn 
end. the latest vessel of which lie gives a drawing being a three- 
decker launched in 1847. So fur as regards the English navy it 
cannot bo said that the sailing-ship period came to an end in 
1848. Probably the finest line-of-battle ships that ever ended 
were those which formed tho fleet in the Mediterranean when 
Sir William Parker flew his flag on .hoard that magnificent 
vessel the Queen. It. is said that the Sujtcib, which belonged 
to this fleet, once asked permission during a gale of wiud 
to fight her lower-deck guns, and, on leave being given lifter 
aomo hesitation, showed that she could accomplish the,* lent 
with ease. Fur her and for her sisters, however," death was nt 
hand. Sir W. Parker hauled down his flag, if wo remember 
rightly, in the beginning of 1852, when — albeit that all, or almost 
all, the larger vessels wore sailing ships — steam was asserting its 
irresistible claim ; and within a comparatively short space of time 
tho sailing-ship period, which may bo said to have begun almost, 
in prehistoric times, came to an end. It was followed by tho 
very brief period of screw line-of-battle ship and Bcrew frigates ; 
but after a short span of existence, ironclad ships and iron shins, 
with totally changed guns, superseded them as completely as the 
rifle superseded Brown lkss. 

Of the rapid transitions which followed the long time of slow 
progress and very gradual development it is to be hoped that 
Admiral Paris may at some future day be able to speak. 11 is 
elaborate account of the war-ships of France up to the time when 
the great change was imminent is so good that all who study his 
pages and the many illustrations of his work must wish that lie 
may be able to carry oa his account to the time whoa French 
naval architects* first to see the advantages of armour, clolhgd 
Gloir* with iron, and also, perhaps, to the days of the Atniral 
JB&udm* If ho does this, be may be able to note one great change 
of ayety different nature from tnat of which we have just spoken. 

of the last pages of his history he compares the strength of 
the various navies or Europe in 1830, and shows that in that year 


the British navy was stronger than those of all the other European 
Powers combined. Should he get. to 1882 or 1883, he will nave 
to record a very different state of things, and to show how 
enormously tho relative naval power of Great Britain had declined 
until it was a question whether hor fighting-ships were a match 
for those of France alone ; and perhaps he, or some other historian 
of the future, while commenting on this groat change, may point 
out that Englishmen persisted in ignoring it, wouldtabe ijo count 
of tho hugo increase in the strength of foreign navies, refused to 
pay any attentiou to facts proved again, and again, and indeed 
patent to any candid observer, and thought that 'they were got 
rid of by the short and simple process of calling those who drew 
attention to them alarmists and panic-mongers*. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 

T TIE Avorago Novelist’s vocation appears to he irresistibly Im- 
perious. “ Fruits fail, and love dies, and time ranges ” ; and 
still tlie Avorago Novelist pursues the even lenour of his way. His 
fete cries out in him, and iu one, two, or three volumes he repeats 
the remark. That it is seldom or never worth repeating makes no 
difference to him. Culture has made him ; custom has sanctioned 
him ; Mudia approves of him ; and he continues to exist and to 
produce. Unquestionably something is rotten in the State* or ho 
would not be allowed to misuse tho good gifts of print and 
paper ns lie does. Plato, iu an Age of darkness, proposed to 
clear his republic of poets. In an ago of sweetness and light he 
would probably have proposed to purge the body politic of average 
novelists. They not only waste time themselves; they are the 
cause of others wasting time (and energy, and temper, and ink) 
os well. And lbr that reason, if for no other, thoy might, with 
infinite advantage, be abolished. 

Now and then, it must bo owned, your Average Novelist is a 
pleasant creature enough. But as a rule he fails entirely to 
justify the feet of his existence; ho docs no more than help, sa- 
fer ns in him lies, to prove tho reality of such an inexplicable 
mystery ns the Permission of Evil. There are many who, in- 
stead of saying that 44 the Devil has come among "us, having 
great wrath*/' would fully express their feelings by remarking 
tlmt 44 the Average Novelist has come amonj? us, having great 
facility”; and there are many lo whom thw statement would 
mean far more than tho other — to whom the last of theso two * 
declarations would seem much worse thau the first. Of these, 
it is greatly to be hoped tlmt bucIi a book (for instance) as 
Mr. Marshall'* Only Yesterday will never fall into their hands. 
This, it may bo explained, is a polite way of saying that Only 
Yesterday is hardly literature; and that, but lbr the active 
existence of such of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers as must have 
their daily novel or die, Only Yesterday would not easily have 
found its way into print. Mr. Marshall is ambitious, it is true, 
and painfully original likewise ; but, for all that, he is the reverse 
of good reading. His story is one of a number of maniacs of 
several sorts. AVe have, lbr example, a maniacal father and 
mother, who starve themselves and their offspring rather than in- 
fringe tho Mosaic and patristic laws on usury by accepting the 
thousand & year or so accruing to them from certain eminently re- 
spectable investments. AVo nave a maniacal wife and mother, 
who, becoming rich, deserts her husband, hides herself and two of 
her children iu various holes and corners of the uuiverse, brings 
up her son as somebody elae’s, allows her daughter to die of con- 
sumption, and perishes herself of heartache and disappointment 
when her other babes — tho offspring whom sho has loft in her 
husband’s care — refuse to recognize her. On the scions of these 
two noble stocks our author coutros much of his interest. His 
heroine, tho lovely Maud, is a daughter of tho first ; and to the 
son of tho second she proves eiP&uperlatively agreeable that he not 
only proposes wedlock, but conducts himself in such a manner as 
proves him 44 no gcutleinau.” In justice lo Mr. Marshall, how- 
ever, it must bo added that this person is not his hero. II is 
hero is cast in a different mould. Ilis hero rejoices in tho 
name of Edmund Ashley, alias 44 Curvor’s Edmund.” He has 
44 warm brown hair ” ; a “ broad ample brow, very knotty ” ; a 
“long triangular face”; a choice nssorluieut of “frontal sinus 
bones”; and “largo tawny eyes.” AMmt is more, ho “generally 
wears ” a white apron ; w hat is more, ho condescends to servo in a 
grocer’s shop. Of course he is in lovo with Maud ; and equally of 
course that lair creature— Iwving a 44 swauny throat,” and “ luscious 
lips ” (with a habit of 44 levelling with resolution ”), and it 
“Napoleonic chin,” and “glocblack eyes,” and a 44 fell of mag- 
nificent black hair,” and a “ straight nose,” which is “ regular as 
any chisellings left of Herd or Aphrodito of old,” and a 41 contour 
just At that point of development when the slim angularities of 
the teens smoolheu into the graceful flexions and fulneMies of early 
womanhood **■ — despises him most heartily. Edmund, however, is 
more than a match for her. Ilo cuts tho grocery busiuess ; ho 
becomes interested in dry good* ; ho tries to save her brother from 
the snares of the botting-man and the potwalloper ; he writ es her 

• Only Yesterday, By William Marshall. London: llurst & Blackett* 
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formal letters — u yours to hand,” ‘'your esteemed favour/ 1 and all 
the rest of it ; lie pursue* her brother (who has run away with 
coins) as far an Spain: lio wiine-wi** h bull-fight for her sake; ho 
appears on tl»o scene ju-t .n lior swain, the son of the maniacal 
mother, is giving wav lo his foldings j ho dashes that person to the 
earth with fearful ^i.»Icnce; he is taken into partnership-, ho 
marries his Maud ; he puts her money into the business ; they arc 
probably happy over uU«-r\vai‘K •' I can offer you now a com- 
fortable home, says lie, iu the memorable interview which decides 
her destiny, “ and mav be, lioruaTtur, a better one; and, if you 
would permit*- my promotion Inst week enables it — I could easily 
allow your parents «» much ns I believe you remitted them out 
of your Atipomi." Is it nnv wonder that Maud, for all her 
41 Napoleonic chin/’ is carried nwny by this torrent of eloquence, 
and for life outruns her “com»«ur ” to its authors charge ? that at 
Blurting we ventured t<» de^erilio Only Yesterday as“ hardly litera- 
ture ” P that one .dionld think of thu Average Novelist as a nuisance 
of the first. magnitude P If it is, if any living soul is for an instant 
in doubt, then .Air. Marshall has written in vain. 

The story of J’urr UM is the story of a certain Valentine Eyre ; 
liow ho came into his property ; toot it into his head 1 but tlio girl 
of his heart was a cynical and contemptible young pm>«»n ; f“ll in 
luve with a henuliful demon; gol jilted; was knocked to pieces 
in tho hunting Judd; was nursed almost, to deaths door by u 
yonng married woman who luted him because he refused to 
encourage improper ouirtures on her purl; was rescued by the 
object of his curly affections ; und, discovering her lo be *• pure 

Nay, but yen who do not love her, 
iV aho not jaire gold, my mistress ? 

is Mrs. Cameron’s epigraph — -was moved to marry her nml be 
happy after all. Such as it is, it takes a great deni of U lling, 
near seven hundred pages of close print bung required to do it. 
justice. Tt is far from unanniri ug m its wny. Mrs. (’a moron is 
clever, and sho has done her best to entertain her renders. Tlio 
banquet she Acts before them is none of the choicest; hut the faio 
is sufficiently varied, and, if not very satisfying, is at least what, 
is known as “ tilling.' 1 Fur instance, \ve have an eccentric 
uncle, an attempt at forgery, an attempt at. murder, a document 
buried and dug up again at dead of night, a huntbier accident, 
and a highly fashionable marriage broken in mid e.oeer; we 
have no hiss than three heroines — one beautiful and honest, one 
lovely and corrupt, one peculiar and devilish; wo have a hero 
who is something of an ass, a humble friend who pretends to bo 
deaf and dumb and is always cracking mils, a gambling colonel, 
a matchmaking mint, a family of humorous boys and girls, an 
intriguing mamma, a \tiy vidgur daughter, a red-haired and 
ingenuous peer, and a cock-eyed Italian priiu-o (who marries 
heroine number two); we ha\ o complications, intrigues, mis- 
understandings, of every sort and quality and importance ; anil 
in the end we have justice done, and all the. good folks rewarded, 
and all the bad folks punished. Nor i< this nil. Tn Ifenellit 
Snowv, heroine nuiuKr tin ••*», the peeuliai and dnvilbh lier« ine, 
with her tendency to impropriety, her weak lie ?' * for forgery and 
murder, and her crazv fail h in h'-r uri.-fncnitir origin, we lm\o 
something not at all unlike an individual character ; in Madeline 
Abbott, the beautiful liend, who throws ovu* the hero and marries 
the squinting Italian, we gel such a creation us would scarcely 
have dishonoured those unknown poets who purveyed for the 
immortal 8kelt— such an achiewment in criminal unreality its 
since tho brave days of “ penny plain and twopence coloured *’ 
has not often swum into our ken ; in Lady Cornelia, the majestic 
matchmaker, we have a puppet of considerable parts ; in Let tv 
Ormond, the good heroine, the golden giil of tho piece, we have 
a really pleasant and natural young person ; and in Lntty Ormond’s 
brothers wo have ft parcel of voupg demons who are very often 
amusing. To resume, Mrs. Cameron gives us plot after a fashion, 
incident of a kind, character of a certain sort, and much better 
English on tho whole tnan wo have any right to expect. AV lnit 
uaoro can readers of the Average Novelist deriro? 

It is other guesswoik with The Touch of 1'ufp . There is 
average and average, just as th*-re ore fngguta and faggots ; and The 
Touch of Fide is of the bit i er. To begin with, it is ft myM ery. \V hat 
tho Touch of Fate is; who uv what' is the object of llie Touch of 
Fato, and why ; and what is the c ile.-t (if any) c»f the Touch of Fate, 
supposing that touch t o be actual and practical — these are questions 
the answers to which, if they exist at alj, exist somewhere outside 
the three volumes signed by Mrs. George IVmott. There is a 
heroine, of course, und there is a hero ; her muno i« Beatrice, and 
bis name is Hugh ; but in the first chapter be is found hiccup- ng 
with grief and ogit ation as tho betrothed of Another. 1 1 e is unable to 
marry Her; Ilu is compelled to marry Another ; and (it is only 
fair to add) 3Ie treat# Another exceedingly ill. lie takes to 
drink ; ond although Beatrice remonstrate* with him, ho refuses 
to be persuaded into reform. On the contrary, he goes from bad 
to wqt* 6' and one dreadful night -when tho wind is roaring, and 
the rdu is pouring, and everybody is in evening dress— he turns 
Another and Beatrice out of tin! house, und indulges in a bad 
attack of delirium tremens. The consequence is tlmt Another is 
confined of a eon and heir in the porters lodge, and that Beatrice 
is nH>re angry than can l»a expressed in words. Presently Hugh 
repents, sports a purple ribbon, and promises that if Another will 
only return to him he will f?o in for the blue one, and totally 
abstain for ever. Another is moved by this devotion, and re- 
turns; insisting, however, on a year's probation on the part 


of the hero of the purple badge before she again becomes a wife 
to him in deed. To this probation the valiant Hugh submits; 
he falls in love with Another; And in tho end Another and 
he are One. Beatrice, meanwhile, refuses the parson of tho 
parish; trios hospital work; is disgusted with life; goes out 
to Gibraltar ; falls iu lovo updu the voyage with & &aU*feut 
shadowy peer; arrives to find the peer’s mamma just deadTand 
marries him (to save appearances) in less than forty-eight hours 
after landing. Where in all this the Touch of Fate comes in 
is not eawy to say. Sandwiched with tho romance of Beatrice 
and Hugh and Another are the experiences of a comic Irish* 
man, who comes to London, and has many ludicrous adventures, 
and is interested in his deceased wife’s sister, and all that sort 
of thing, lie, perhaps, it is who is subjected to the Touch of 
Fate ; for, while he i« in London, his sweet little daughter prods 
her aunt (tho deceased wife's sister of his dreaqp) with a red-hot 
poker, and presently is bitten by a mad dog, while the Peers 
throw out tf\o Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill; and when lie re- 
turns lo Ireland, his girl expires of hydrophobia, and his boy 
exhibits symptoms of phthisis, and he has to sell off his 
farm, and remove to Boulogne, and there advonturo matrimony 
with the relative he adores. But if this is so, why is he not Mrs. 
Posnett’a hero in place of the hi ue-ri handed Hugh P why in ho 
condemned to exist ns tho dullest comic Irishman in fiction P why 
is be singled out from all mankind to bo tho victim of the united 
nets of hydrophobia and the Peers P why is ho little made of tho 
rod-hot poker, which, if Fate must tako to touching, is surely an 
appropriate implement? why— but, as wo said, the whole thing 
is a mystery, und— common justice obliges to add — one of the 
most worthless in the range of art. 

Lady Dimbnyne writes fluently, has soon the world, and has 
a certain knack of characterization and dialogue. In Through 
Shine and Showery which is decidedly scrappy and de^dodly dull, 
she gives us a good deal of flirtation, a certain numbemf moving 
accidents nml hair-broad th scapes, a little JLnnd-Leagucisra, a harm- 
less and unnecessary murder, and a couple of happy marriages. 
She introduces us to an English barrister, and weds him for our 
behoof to the nicest of her girls; and sho contrives ua a kind of 
sub-hero out of n peace-loving Irish baronet. But tho flavour of 
her work is decidedly military. Sim abounds in officers and tho 
wives of officers, and slio gives us of her abundance with a certain 
spirit , a certain insight, a C' vtain tint and dexterity, which — 
though, as wo have said, her book is decidedly dull and as 
decidedly scrappy— -leave us to souio extent her debtors, and 
not at all unwilling to attempt the perusal of her next novel. 
It is to be hoped, however, that in this she will put off tho 
tragic, and show forth with a less lurid splondour limn iu 
'Through Shine and S/oj/cer, Heroin she introduces uh to a beau- 
tiful Irish baronet, Sir Gerald O'li&nJun tho name of him, to the 
Lady Beatrice, his lovely and accomplished spouse, and to their 
inarticulate but interesting offspring, a year-old heir; merely, it 
would seem, for t ho purpose of dragging in the Land longue neck 
and crop, to compass tbn baronet’s destruction and tho ruin of hid 
happy home, and thereby prove, to the ad mini Lion of all beholders, 
what a dreadful organization it really is. Herein, too, she sends 
* her soldier hem out to fight tho Boers, mid refuses to bring him 
j back to his penitent mistress (to whom, by tlie way, ho finally 
proposes behind an umbrella, in tho shelter of a Belgravian 
nrlieo), until she has smashed his lijg, and pretended to damage 
is Bpino, and made him a hopeless cripple. Misery of this sort id 
not what is expected of the Average Novelist. Why lame you? 
lien) when, just as easily and far more profitably, you may unite 
him to the heroine unharmed — as the heroine would prefer to have 
him ? Why impeach the Land League when the Land League is 
working its best and hardest at the task of self-impcachment P 
Those things are unnecessary; argal, they are unpleasant. M O 
vain and frivolous mind of mau ! ” As if the Average Novelist 
hud not enough in his disfavour ulready ! 


BfNTZKU’S LIFE OF GOETHE. 

H ERR DCXTZKR has been both well served by his translators 
and ill served. In the matter of translation ho lias been 
better BCTved by Mr. Lyster than be was by Mr. Pinkerton in the 
Life of Schiller , So far as we can judge without a comparison 
with the original, Mr. Lyster has been quite as successful in re- 
producing his author, and certainly for more successful in fitting 
aim with an English dress. “In translating this book/’ he says, 
“ I huve endeavoured to transmute and fuse the German sentences 
into English. If I have failed in phtces, 1 must ask the indulgence 
which I should now givo to another, knowing as I do the great 
difficulty of resisting tho influence of the foreign style.” To Mjr 
that he baa failed in places is to say no moro than that heJg 
mortal ; a long course of Herr Diintzer’s prose, if he may be judgJa 
from wbat his English translators have been able to make, of it, 
must indeed have u terribly deteriorating effect on one’s style. “We 
should doubt whether he hfthself cored greatly to please tr? more 
external and meretricious graces, . So deeply and SO rightly ira» 
pressed as lie has been with the importance of the m&ttMfe' with 
which his life has been concerned, he has probably bad but little 
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time or ixKflination for mere style. Ho is the veteran of Goethe- 
■tudy in Germany; and jests, Mr, Lystor tdUs us, “ about the 
voluminousness of his works and the minuteness of his criticism 
ere not infrequeut then he adds, “ I do indeed think that most 
of the laughing at Professor DiinUer in England is done either by 
U*y people or by those who are not aware of his services.” Eng- 
IMr^Bpl® should surely bo the last to laugh either at minute 
criticism in others or voluminous biographies; nor, we would 
hope, are they disposed to laugh at a writer who does his best to 
tell his oountrymen and the world at large the truth about two 
such men as Goethe and Schiller. But Loth English and 
Germans may, we think, be allowed, without incurring the charge 
of flippancy or irreverence, to wish that this industrious Professor 
had been able Or had cared to give his work some more attractive 
setting. However, Mr. Lyster has evidently tried his best to 
do what he can for his author in this respect; and, if his success 
has not always been commensurate with his endeavours, wo must 
remember the Herculean difficulties of his tnsk. He might per- 
haps have managed here and thuro without very great trouble to 
hit upon some more felicitous words or phrases to express the 
German meaning, "Mama that disciplines chaps, and touches 
them to hold thoir heads erect” (vol. i. p, 265), strikes one, for 
example, as rather too colloquial nn expression for serious biography, 
even if we may suppose it to adequately render the German form 
of speech in the year 1774. Moreover, as an English translation 
of any work is obviously designed for those who are unable to 
read it in tbe original language, it would have been well if Mr. 
Lyster had not given us quite so much German. A passage like 
this will hardly convey any very precise idea to readers who are not 
conversant with the tongue of our Teutonic brethren : — " When 
ho stood before tlio inscription [then follow eight lines of German 
poetry] tears, flowed down his face. Slowly he drew his handker- 
chief from his pocket, driod his tears, and said in a gont-le, melan- 
choly voice, ‘Ja, warto nur, bald ruhest du aucliV was silent 
half a minute, looked out through the window at the dark pine 
wood, and then turned to Mahr, saying ‘ Now wo will go down 
Again ’ 99 (vol. ii. p. 435). Such a mixture of languages, besides 
being but half intelligiDle to a reader who requiros a translation 
at all, has in itself something of a comical elibet; and such 
mixtures are rather too common throughout the book. Wo 
must hope, moreover, for Goethe’s sake, twit the following passage 
(vol. i. p. 261) from a letter to Kestner on the vexed question of 
the identity of Albert does not accurately represent his epistolary 
style: — “You feel not him, you feel but me and you, and what 
you call stuck on, but which — in spite of you — and others— -is 
woven in .' 1 But, on tho whole, Mr. Lyster Inis certainly succeeded 
in making this Life o f Goethe tar more congenial to English readers 
than did Mr. Pinkerton the Life of Schiller. 

It is in his preface that he has, wo think, served Herr Duntzer’s 
interests a little less well, and lie has done so by claiming a little 
too much for him. Of the sources from which we in England 
have hitherto drawn our knowledge of Goethe’s life Mr. Lystor 
says : — 

English knowledge of Goethe's life is drawn chiefly from the took by Mr. 
Lewes. The little volume by Mr. Hayward is not a giw>d soureo to draw 
ones notion of (foet he front. 1 had rather be without, a notion of Goethe 
than so provide myself. Mr. Lewes's book is generous, makes allowances, 
and docs not judge the great poet with leu table criticism, if wo cannot 
help finding it unsatisfactory nowadays, let ns not forgot that, wo owe that 
largely to Mr. L'wph himself; ho has educated us into disparagement. 
Uut the fact remains that the book is not satisfactory. Mr. Lewes's main 
•work on it was done a long time ago, when comparatively few of Goet lie's 
letters were printed. And tlio revision of 1875, mentioned in tho preface, 
was not a thorough adequate revision. 1 have looked into this and know 
that it is so. No one can fail to observe, moreover, that the book is not 
only a Life of Goethe, but a compendium of small essays of not much value, 
ana debates with tbe imaginary still-necked render ‘who will not judge 
Goethe as Mr. Lewes desires, and discussion of points lately lu Ulnl beyond 
dispute, suck as the date of ttWiher, and .’the part of Marianne von 
Wulemcr in ibo Westostlicher Divan. -Were these superfluity's omitted, 
but a small book of narrative, of actual coMumnication, would remain. Ami 
in that small book much that is inaccurate will bo noted. 

Mr. Lyster seemB to forget the share Carlyle and Mrs. Austen 
had in bringing Goethe to the notice of Englishmen, and in dis- 
pelling the mists of ignorance and prejudice in which Jeffrey and 
other reviewers of those days had helped to hide him from their 
eyes. A man who hod never road Lewes’s book might still have got 
a very fair notion of Goethe from Carlyle’s various essays on him 
and his works in Fraser and The Foreign Quarterly lieview and 
from Mrs, Austen’s Goethe and his Cmtomporanes. Of Mr. 
Hayward’s share in this work we regret to havo to bo at one with 
Mr. Lyster ; and we regret it because Mr. Hayward by his transla- 
tion of Faust has done in his time good service to Gorman literature 
in England. But about Lewes’s book we must take the liberty of 
disagreeing with Mr. Lyster; and we think he would have served 
Herr DLintzer better bad he disparaged his English predecessor 
less. . It is undoubtedly true that tho German, writing after the 
Ruglkbmsa, has found much more material to his hand, and in 
tbft respect he certainly has the advantage of him. But it is 
surely somewhat hard to quarrel with a man for attempting to 
settle matters of dispute which havo been settled since he 
wrote. If still more material wore hereafter to be dis- 
covered! and another, biographer were $o arise and give to 
the,, world these fresh discoveries, would Mr. Lyster think that a 
reason for disparaging Herr Diinteer’s work? Tbirlwall and 
Grote . and Ourtioa have very materially helped ' to enlarge and 
clear pgr yietos of tho Peloponnesian War ; but that is not a reason 
for disparaging Thucydides* Mr. Freeman and Mr. Stubbs and 


Mr. Green have done much to make the early history of our country 
and people plain to u» ; but that is not a reason for disparaging the 
old chroniclers, both English and French, without whose labours 
neither Mr. Green, nor Mr. Freeman* nor Mr. Stubbs could have 
done all that they have done. Without Eckerraann’s record of 
bis conversations what would &ny writer on Goethe* what would 
Ilerr Diiutzer himself, have done P Yet they none of thorn have 
disparaged Eckermann. Lewes’s book is very far indeed from 
being the last word on Goethe ; but neither is Herr Duntzer’s. lie 
has added much to what LowcB*could tell us; he has enabled us 
to set Lowes right on some points. His bonk, therefore, is a 
further contribution to our knowledge of Goethe, and a valuable 
contribution. But it will not supersede Lewes’s book ; it will he 
read with it, but it will not, with Englishmen at least, supersede 
it. Indeed, we by no means fool certain that it will do so in 
Germany, whero a translation of tho Euglish‘Lifo has ahroady gone 
through no le^s than fourteen editions, and is still said to be con- 
sidered the host that has as yet boon written in any language. 
And in proposing to wipe the English book from off the face 
of the earth, mid to put the German in its stead once aud for all, 
Mr. Lyster has not aono his author such good service as he wished. 
He has led us to expect too much. Who turns to read the book 
after reading its praise in tlio preface will be disappointed. 

Them aro two particular reasons why wo think tho supremacy 
of Herr Duntzer’s book will not be so readily granted among our 
own couutryinuu as Mr. Lystor requires ; other readers may find 
more, but two strike us as capital. In tho first place, the book is 
not so much a biography as materials for a biography. Of the 
writer’s industry in collecting and verifying his materials it is 
impossible to speak too highly ; but of his skill in arranging them 
it is still less possible to speak politely. Some people, Bays Dr. 
Johnson, “ imagine themselves writing a life when they exhibit a 
chronological series of actions or preferments.” Herr Dun tzar 
seems to bo very much of a mind with some people. His trans- 
lator pTaisos his 44 precision and fulneis of detail.” Of tho latter 
there can be no question ; but in the record of a life of such mag- 
nitude, both in years and work, as Goethe's, there must be some- 
thing more than mere vorbal and historical precision. Without 
precision of method and arrangement tlio qualities Mr. Lyster 
praises aro in them selves confusing. lie praises the book, more- 
over, as one “to refer to and find in”; but in a biography of a 
great man which is to supersede all others one expects something more 
than this ; one expects that the book shall ho pleasant to xe&d aa 
well as useful lor reference. Such a book this is not, unless it has 
been sadly marred in tlio translation, which,* as wo have said, 
we do not take to bo the case. There is fortunately a very 
copious index, but without this tho book would be a difficult one 
indeed 41 to refer to and find in.” Wo can honestly sav that wo 
havo road it through from the first pa go to the last, auu the idea 
loft with us as we dosed it was certainly very far from luminous. 
A confused notion of many tilings we had, some fresh, more 
familiar ; but of a clear coherent narrative of the life aud work of 
one man progressing from tho beginning through its various 
phases to the end, notions we had none. All the details, from the 
greatest to tho least, of tho eighty-three years during which 
Goethe walked this earth aro thrown pell-mell together in thesn two 
volumes, in chronological order indeed, but in no other sort of order 
— 44 n mighty maze of words without a plan.’’ »So undigested a mass 
chopped up into little jerky inconsequent sentences makes, it must 
be ownod, terribly hard reading. We will take a passage as a 
sample ; any passage almost will do. lloro is ouo from Vol. IL 

p. 315:*- 

From Ili'irielherg M ruinlia! m was v Li tod, and on the return to Frankfurt 
Goethe was accompanied by Htflpiz lWis^vm* to Darmstadt on Sunday, 
October y. Tlio time in Frankfurt was again spent delightfully in a largo 
circle of friends. During his absence in Heidelberg Willemor had married 
Marianne. Goethe w;w» their very frequent and welcome guest. On October 18, 
zBix, many beacon, tires, commemorating the batik* of Leipzig, blazed on 
the hills round Frankfurt. From a tower in Willomer’d vineyard Goethe 
and his two friends saw the spectacle. On October 19 Frankfurt was 
illuminated. Next day Goethe left his native city rich in memorial of 
happy friendship. 

This is easy writing enough, but it certainly goes to prove tho 
truth of Sheridan’s saying when it forms the most part of nine 
hundred pages of tolerably close print. 

Tbe other stumbling-block is the attitude of adoration Herr 
Diintzer assumes towards Goethe. Germans have generally been 
divided iuto two sharply-defined classes ; thoy have either praised 
hiui or blamed him too tn&h. On one side we find Grimm de- 
claring him to be 44 the greatest poet of all times und of all 
peoples on tbe othor, Tieck snewviug at Faust and rating it im- 
measurably below Manfred l Herr Diintzer touches but little on 
the intellectual side of his hero. 44 Ilis literary works are noticed 
as golden fruit that grew and riponed on the profuse ant splendid 
tree, his life, but there is no attempt to fix their artistic vnluo, or 
measure their spiritual contents by analysis.” These are the Pro- 
fessor’s own words, and seeiug that he does once break out into 
rapture over the “ artistic perfection and tho clear truthfulness 
of sentiment 99 of Werther, this abstinence is perhaps well. But 
he makes up for it on the mural side. In his eyes Goethe could 
do, and did do, no wrong. His passion for Charlotte von Stein 
was nothing but " a love of soul for soul/’ his intercourse with 
Christiana Vulpios is called u a marriage of conscience,” all his 
various 44 philanderiugs,” indeed, are explained by. the fact that 
14 he always needed a number of feminine hearts, of more or Jess 
personal interest to him, in which to mirror himself.’ Of lus 
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treatment of poor Frioderike hi a biographer has someth ing more 
to say (vol, i. pp 4 146-7) 

Id this strait, to which his lioodli^noss had brought. him, he gnvc up the 
happiness of his heart to save his inteHoctnal development, — infinitely puin- 
ful as it was to enerilieo Aviih Iuh own happiness that of tho tender sick girl 
who loved him, and who, he felt, could nfcver belong to any other. It was 
a hard struggle. From the fir*t there was no doubt of tho i*wue ; hut still 
it was bard. . . . Wolfirnrnrwith Weeding heart gave up Friederike that he 
might not lose himself. It was hn iir.it great renunciation— in truth a 
tragic one; for one of the noblest women— one worthy of the liighost 
happiness*~wu8 almost heart broken l>/ if. 

Now all ’ this, if Mr. Lystor w ill pardon us, is assuredly what 
Sir fl ugh would have denounced as “ affectations.” It is of a 
piece with that claim to be considered “ tho model of a perfectly 
wise and virtuon* man ” which Profess or Blackio set up tho other 
day for Goethe. It is impossible for Englishmen, even if it bo 
possible for Germans, to view Goctho's attitude towards the 
various women w hmn. even to the very close of bis life, he re- 
quired to “ mirror himself in,” without irritation, and something 
very like contempt. The very greatness of tho man makes hta 
folly, to give it v.o harsher term, and the maudlin sentimentality 
with which lie strove to adorn it, tho more deplorable; as Paul de 
Saint- Victor has said of his occasional fits of dulnesg— the very 
height from which ho pours it down, does but make its weight 
greater. It is quite possible to put all the«o matters nsido while 
considering Goethe as tho great, man be is, not only for his own 
countrymen, but for nil. For our own part, we should ho very 
well ploased never to hear another word of Charlotte von Stein, 
or Christiane Vulpiu*, or of any of those •* feminine hearts of 
more or leas personal interest," again. But, if they must be 
brought into the record, and in a biography of this minuteness 
perhaps thoy must, they and Goethe’s rotations’ with thorn must take 
their proper place. Apart from his intellectual greatness, Goethe, 
as a man, had many qualities we may sincerely praise. His noble 
freedom from nil the petty jealousies and meannesses so sadly 
common to the literary character would alone servo to make him 
admirable; he was an untiring and a generous friend ; be always 
wished to floe the best and not the worst of thoso with whom lie 
came in contact. But he had his defects. We may ignore 
them if we like; but to try, ns TTerr Duntzcr tries, and as 
others before him bavo tried, to turn them into virtues, to 
give them a moral and intellectual colouring, folly, or 
worse than folly. Such attempts only irritate without con- 
vincing; they only force us to recall the truth we should be per- 
fectly willing to forget. I .ewes trouts theso episodes with perfect 
fairness; he neither condones nor unduly castigates them. It is 
for this reason, if for no other, that we would sooner place htabouk 
than Herr Duntiser a in tho hands of ono who had no previous 
knowledge of tho subject. At the Batne time, we have no wish to 
detract from tho usefulness of the latter. As a book of refer- 
ence for dates and facts it must always be of value to tho 
student of Goethe a lifo and character, who knows the truth too 
well to bo misled by its extravagant adoration. But the fault* 
wo have indicated must, in our* opinion, ke»q> it from that pc ta.it d 
of supremacy to which Mr. Hystcr has unwisely wished to 
raise it. 


* ’ TIIE REVISION REVISED.* 

T HE controversial powers of Dean Burgoo, whether for attack 
or for defence, will not lie disparaged hy tho.sn who h.ivo 
had the smallest experience of them. Jle never takes up his pen 
until he is thoroughly in earnest, apd tho force of conviction 
which blinds him fit times to the strong parts of an antagonists 
case enables him to state hta own with clearness of expression and 
a vigour of thought which not uiycldom rises to the dignity of 
passion. Tho volume we aro shout to notice affords us a conspi- 
cuous example both of 1 he writer’s characteristic excellences and 
of his besetting faults. It U likely enough that the lie vised 
Version of the Now Testament, however il had been executed, 
would have mot with no very cordial reception from the Doan of 
Chichester, lie takes caro to remind us of a circumstance which 
after the lapse of twelve years might possibly have boon forgotten, 
that he had addressed an “ earnest Kumuiiglranre and Petition,” in 
.1872, to the Chairman of tho New Testament Company, entitled, 
u An Unitarian Be viewer of our Authorized Version in total able,’’ 
and had been especially scandalized at Jhe reception of the Holy 
Communion by this Unitarian me inner at tho hands of Doan 
, Stanley in Henry VII. ’e Chapel on tho first day of tho Company’s 
entering upon its labours, June 22, 1870 (pp. 505-8). What- 
ever may be said in favour of the inclusion of the Unitarian 
In a Company formed on the broadest possible basis, there, can bo 
little doubt that his participation in the highest act of Catholic 
worship was a grave error, to bo visited, not on his fellow- 
revisers, who then know him neither by sight nor by repute, but 
exclusively ou the participator, or perhaps on one other person no 
longer among us to answer for himself. All* these evil and ill- 
omened memories of a discussion rather suspended than exhausted 


*.*Tht Rcvithn JttvUcrl : Thm Article* reprinted from iJxr "Quarterly 
Jtedeie” I. The New Greek Text. II, The New English Verdun. HI. 
WcfttcOtt and Hort’e New Textual Theory. To which f» added it Reply to 
Bisliop Elhcott’s Pamphlet iu dcfcnco of the Revisers and their Greek 
Text of :th* New Testament, including a vindication of the traditional 
reading of 2 Tim. ill. x6. By John William Burgon, B.D., Dean of 
Chichester. London : John Murray. 1883. 


would naturally have made Dean Burgon the more slow to imp* 
uize the excellency of tho Note Version, Imd its intrinsio merits 
commended tbomsehos ever so much to his taste and judgment. 
Its warmest friends, however, would readily confess that ^be 
Translation, as compared with our. Authorised Bible, presents 
ninny vulnerable points which its authors hardly cared /to nudeo 
even a show of defending. To say nothing about mamMstarier* 
sights and imperfections, which stead into every wotk of human ‘ 
skill, the translators appear to have adopted a principle which is 
in the main a good one, though it may oafcily' be carried to 
excess, that of handling every word or sentence so as to satisfy 
their own minds that they have done their best for it, and 
then throwing the fruit of their ten yoarp’ labour Upon tho 
world, to take its own chance for good or ill, almost without ex* 
planurimi or apology Iroin them. Wo doubt not that they 
counted the cost of such a method of* procedure, and Anticipated 
for their work much each a reception as it has in fact met with, 
Opponents may cull them rush, but unintelligent never. 

The three articles reprinted from the Quarterly RcmeWj and 
now formally acknowledged by Doan Burgon, were published 
respectively in October 1881 (only lire months after tha>Revi d 
Vciiiun hud appeared), in January and April 1882. Their 
authorship could not. have been doubtful for a u^onieut. Such 
wide and exact learning, such sparkling- wit and unsparing logic, 
such joy in the fray and confidence in victory as if already Won, 
could not be easily matched elsewhere ftruong living writers; 
Swift, thoroughly purged of his filth, is the readiest, parallel 
which occurs to us, and Swift excelled our modern I)can 
in tho one quality of pungent brevity. Beyond question these 
articles made a deep iinpieusum on the . unlearnod public, tho 
plain men and women who lmrdlv know wliat to think of tho 
strange form which their English Now Testament had assumed, 
and were rather perplexed than instructed by tlio deluge of silly 
or superficial letters for and against its reception wherewith their 
ne Wo papers uml magazines overflowed from day to day. Each 
and all tho articles ill tho Quarterly Review manifestly emanated 
from one who was full of the subject, w ho bad completely made 
up his ow n mind, and could speak it in language to he well under- 
etanded of the people. On tho many considerable changes made 
by the Devisors in consequence of their dcpAiture from tho Greek 
text which underlies the Authorized, he has much to say, which 
we will touch upon hereafter eo far as our space will permit. 
But. the charge which Dean Burgon strives to prove against them 
iu respect to their English version \>\ fur more easy to be appre- 
hended by the general leader, and is likely to make ft deeper im- 
pression upon him tlmn ar.y discussion of critical principles, how- 
ever learned or exhausting. And the charge, ns set forth in the 
fewest words, is this : ■ Ymi have hem net to do ovv thing, ami you 
hare done another, Tho fundamental resolution of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, on which tho whole enterprise was grounded, 
declares that “ we do not. contemplate any new translation of tho 
Bible nr any alteration of tho language, except, w hen, in tho judg- 
ment of ihe most compel cut scholars, such change is necessary." 
The Dean of Chichester, therefore, has a right to say, “ The watch- 
word given to the company of Revisionists was 4 Necessity ’ — 
Necessity waa to determine whether they were to depart from the 
language of the Authorized Version or not, for the alterations 
were to bo as few as possible ” (p. 127). And to this principle 
tho future Chairman of the Company, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, writing a mouth before the work was actually com- 
menced, lends the high sanction of his full approval ; — 

The second leading principle wan out) which cannot lie too strougly com- 
111011dr.il — pi Introduce as lew altemtiunH as may be into tlm current Ver- 
non. On the precise muim* and Amount of the altoratimiN tliAt may 
from time to Hum he rondduml requisite, them will ever be varying 
opinions ; but il certainly was a wise an well As a charitable principle 
In make uh litiln njtcralion as possible iu ft Vefaion which had been 
bound up with tho <le\otional feelings of the people, «t least as far oh 
the hearing of the car went .--Revision of Kttylinh AY w Testament, p. 89, 
1870. 

Bishop Ellicott did wall iu making his reservation as to the 
vavying opinions respecting the precise nature and amount of the 
alterations eonsidcied requisite, uh weU by reason of tho naturo of 
tho cuso as from remembering the selfsamo profession of the trans- 
lators of tho Authorized Version itself. 11 Truly,” writes, in their 
names, Bishop Miles Smith, tho author of tho preface, himself ono 
of their number , il truly, good Christian Bonder, wb never thought 
from tlm beginning that we should need to make a new transla- 
tion. nor yet to make a bad one ft good one . . . but to mako a 
good one better, or out of many good oqtts one principal good 
one, not justly to be excepted against ; that bath been our en- 
deavour, that our mark." When vre bear in mind that iheir 
Instructions had directed that the Bishops’ Bible* as than mad iu 
churches, was to be followed by the translators of 1611, “and as 
little altered us tho truth of th^ original would permit," apd how v 
largely was the restriction interpreted -by them in practice,^ 
cannot be much surprised that nearly the samo language waa 
employed by the present Bishop of Gloucester before experience of 
the naturo of the tusk which his predecessor in the see had used 
after bis work whs done. The difference between the two eases 
is a wide one, being just this, that the Bishops’ Bjhlo represents a 
bad translation, and had never taken any real hold of. the public 
mind (the citations from Scripture even in Bishop ARipft Smith’s 
preface are derived from the Genevan version* hef tfcom the 
Bishops’) ; the contrary is plainly true of the Authoril^^lble of 
161 1- ■ 
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j ah appreciable instalment of Immortality, It requires 

bfeth knowledge and courage ill an eminent degree, to 
know what portion* of an autobiography should be printed and 
what should be relentlessly ,4 cut." Of course we speak of the 
ideal editor; for, truth to fifty, Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S. A., 
does not appear to have troubled himself very muon with con- 
siderations of the kind. If a portrait* pain ter informs him that he 
has painted so many thousand portraits, several hundreds of which 
have bees engraved (representing au average of more than two a 
week for thirty years), or a well-known comic preacher states liow 
many thousand people have passed through his vestry on Sunday 
averting to view Mazzini and Garibaldi relics previous to their de- 
portation to the Alexandra Palace, down ic goes. So it comes to 
pass that some of the lives are candid, concise, pithy, veracious, 
and models of what such things should be ; some are prolix, re- 
dundant, inaccurate, misleading even when verbally accurate, 
turgid, and pretentious beyond description. Some are, of course, 
simply advertisements. There is no attempt at proportion be- 
tween the services or position of a man and the length of his bio- 
graphy. To illustrate this we may note that, while to Mr, 
Gladstone — the main facts of whose career may be found in half a 
dozen other books — is allotted some ten columns (the largest 
apace, in fact,, in the volume), the second place, with 
eight columns, is given to General John Meredith Head, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Older of the Redeemer of Greece, 
F.S.A.,M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S., statesman and diplomatist. The next 
in order is Dr. William Howard Russell, while Prince Bismarck 
bos to be content with five columns. No other living creature 
approaches these. 

But there are stranger things than this. So mo of our con- 
temporaries have amused themselves and their readers with lists of 
eminent persons, amounting in all to nearly a couple of hundreds, 
whose names and biographies ought, in all reason, to bo found 
recorded herein, and of others who are men of other times than those 
in which we live. Even among these claimants by proxy, we do 
not note the names of many whom wo should have ourselves 
included, such as Canon Itaine, tho very learned antiquary, the 
Earl of Crawford, Mr. A. It. Colquhoun, the traveller, Mr. Glare 
8. Read, Mr. Smith of Coalville, Sir John Strachey, Mr. Broad- 
hurst — in foot the list might be almost indefinitely extended. But 
after all, a book may claim to be judged as much by its contents ns 
by its omissions, and if this one is measured by the pretensions set 
forth in the preface the result becomes even more astounding. It 
claims to he a record of tho 44 Aristocracy of Intellect," ns distin- 
guished (by a sufficiently atrango antithesis) from the aristocracy 
-of birth, from tho services, the professions, and others who have 
Peerages, Guides, Calendars, and Directories to register their 
proceedings. 

Now it would be eapy to fill several pages, in showing how far 
the claim for this volume \o have undergone revision to the 
present date ib justified, but upon this point wo only propose to 
give a few instances of the kind of errors of which it is really full. 
Thus, Canon Barry is still, it seems, Principal of King's College, 
although bis resignation was announced in August loi-t, More- 
over Mr. Wace is named elsewhere as Principal, and mention is 
made in Canon Weatcott’s biography of Dr. Barry's acceptance of 
* bishopric. Dr. Wallace is described as editor of the Scotsman , 
although Mr. C. A. Cooper is also said to have accepted that post 
In 1880. Mr. James Beal, who was born, we are told, in 1829, 
u took an active part in all the movements led by Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Oobden.” llut elsewhere we read of Mr. Bright's shure in the 
Reform movement of 1831-32, and in tho Anti-Corn Law League 
in 1839. So that Mr. Beal’s energy and regard for our welfare 
must have been as precocious as we* all know it to be inex- 
haustible. Mr, Francis Trench is recorded as Vicar * of Islip, a 
living which, in fact, he resigned in 1874. Mr. AV. M. Johnson is 
etill, it would seem, Solicitor-Gen efal for Ireland. We still read 
4>f Major Baring, Mr. W, II. Gregory, the Hon. 0 . P. Butt, Dr. 
Andrew Clark, dec, Among the great Mr. Belt’s works are 41 the 
two Pageanti («c) busts/’ and a memorial of 41 Professor Evans of 
Eton." Hore we are obliged to pause, leaving a score or two of 
our corrigenda unmentioned. 

Fully to make good our charge of prolixity wo should soon 
exhaust our space. But we may give a few examples. Tho 
biography of a Mr. George R. Jesse is almost us amusing os Mr. 
Real's. This eminent man, it appears, 14 has frequently contributed 
to the newspaper press in advocacy of the claim of the animal 
kingdom to justice and mercy at the hands of the human 
vace. • • • In consequence of tho controversies between Mr. 
Jesse and Dr, Ferrier, Dr. 3 . Crichton Brown©, Dr. T, louder 
Rnmton, Mr. fricj T. Spencer Wells, Frofessor Owen, and Mr. 
Darwin, and other distinguished scientific men and members of 
the medical profession, Government now reverses the decisions of 
the Presidents of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
refuses point-blank to grant licences to some physiologists of wide- 
spread repute" This is followed by much more fustian of like 
sort. Besides the anti-Vivisectioniats, the Browning Society has 
a good innings, under the heading of Mr. Browning, and not, as 
might have been supposed, among the achievements of Mr. 
Futahttll, There is a long exposition and recommendation of 
As flhftnnel Tunnel under the name of Sir E. Watkin, Of Mr. 
William AlUngham ws hear that he has “ three children, two boys 
and a girl, and resides at Witley, near Godaiming, in Surrey." Is 
it in & interest of the public, or of Mr,, W.M. Rossetti him- 
self, that the editor (presumably) writes 44 Entertaining and ex- 
(tossing independent opinions on questions of art, literature, and 


other matters, Mr. Rossetti has frequently been in opposition to 
the drift of feeling nt the moment, and bos had the eatiafaerion of 
seeing, after a while, that public opinion came round much more 
nearly to what he had himself expressed n (sic). The notice of Mr. 
Gorafd Massey ends abruptly thus: — “In 18/3 he proceeded on 
the lecturing tour to the United States, when ho galiraMfa un- 
enviable notoriety by the delivery of a blasphemous lecture 
entitled 4 Why does not God kill the Devil P 1 " 

A list of tho illustrious obscure who figure in these pages would 
bo at least, as entertaining as those lists of the omissions to which 
we have referred. There is a Mr. Coke, whose only connexion with 
affairs is that 44 be acted as private secretary to the Right Hon. E. 
llorsman, while Chief Secretary for Ireland, DJ55-57. We make 
no doubt that tho motley crowd of provincial journalists^ 44 antiqua- 
rians," and others who would be village llanbpdeas if occasion 
should arise, are doing excellent work in their honourable callings ; 
but iu a work of this pretension we could well afibrd to spate 
a great many biographies which are inserted. It is impossible 
to show the length to which this kind of thing is carried 
without an extract or two. There is a long account of a Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, who, by the way, does not even appear to be 
entitled even to ibo F.L.8. initials. This gentleman “was no 
less devoted U> philosophy than to art. Despairing of the former 
in all its more approved expositors, he betook himself with assiduity 
to the writings ot Antonio-Kosmini-Serbati, a Tyrolese priest— at 
one time minister to Pope Pius IX. Shortly afterwards Mr, 
Davidson produced a work in English . • . which lays bare the 
grounds of reasonable belief. Kant, Hegel, Comte, are declared 
to bt* inferior by many degrocs to the orthodox Christian priest of 
the Tyrol. Mr. Davidsons work excited the greatest interest in 
philosophical circles, especially among Materialists, whose doc- 
trines are combated with acknowledged acumen.” Then there 
is the Rev. Jumes Clark, M.A., Ph.D. 44 In 1867 Dr. Clark, 
after some Latin correspondence with tho University of Got- 
tingen, received a rescript from Professor Dr. Lotze, then Doan 
of the Philosophical Faculty, in the names of all the deans of 
faculties, authorizing under tho seal of the University the 
revival of academic hoods. In 1869, after having held various 
important parochial cures, Dr. Clark .... conducted extensive 
correspondence with Dutch and German theologians, as the repre- 
sentative on the Continent of the Anglican and International 
Christian Moral Science Association.” What became, or was 
intended to become, of this great enterprise we are not told, for 
next we learn that in 1S76 its projector 44 was appointed rector of 
St. Philip, Antigua." And here his biographer leaves him. We 
have also a long accouut of a gentleman who, in 1836, 44 was 
selected to establish and manage the Ashton, Stalcybridge, Ilyde, 
and Glossop Bank, iu the county of Lancaster, which he success- 
fully accomplished. ... In 1880 ho purchased the estate of Green- 
law', near Castle Douglas, formerly the scat, and property of the 
Viscounts Kenmuro, whose fourth lord died there in 1863 at the 
old fortress, the remains of which Btill exist. In 188 1 he was 
placed in the commission of the peace feu Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and in 1882 the Earl of Selkirk, with the approval of Iler Mt\jesty, 
appointed him a deputy lieutenant of tho mine county.” Even 
Mr. Dick 8 powers of inclusion wore nothing to this. We have 
only space tor one more extract, it respects Mr. John Wilson Ross, 
44 formerly Vendue Master of Berbice,” who has since 44 devoted 
himself to literary pursuits,” whose 44 most remarkable periodical 
contribution was *Tho Doctrine of the Cborizontes/ in the 
Edinburgh Review (April 1871), in which he endeavoured to 
show that the Odyssey must have been written at least three 
centuries after the Iliad ; but perhaps his best book is Tacitus 
a 7 id Bracciolini , in which he brings forward evidence tending to 
show that Poggio Bracciolini wrote the Annals of Tacitus 
We Lad marked other passages for extraction and comment, 
but wc must come to an end. Our readers can now judgo for them- 
selves liow far this roll-call of the 44 Aristocracy of Intellect" 
fulfils its promise. It appears to us, in almost every conceivable 
quality, to loll lamentably short of what such a volume should, 
and, with small additional pains in good hands, might very easily, 
be. Mr. Cooper has collected a vast mass of materials; of varying 
interest and value, and over them be lias exercised no sort of 
arrangement, supervision, or censorship. Wo are bound to say 
that tho dates (a very important item) are mostly correct 5 at least 
we have only discovered a few trivial mistakes that may be the 
printer's. In other respects 44 this well-known book of reference” 
nas contrived to exhaust almost all the forms of human error and 
infirmity to which such an enterprise is liable. 


SOME SCHOOLBOOKS. 

E VERY ONE who is acquainted with Mr. A Id is Wright's Bfih 
I Word-Book (1) will lie glad to hear of tho issue of a secoftj 
and revisod edition. It needs no recommendation, and the only 
wonder is that nearly eighteen years should have passed before 
a second edition was called for. But a passage $n the preface 
would seem to imply that it is the leisure of the editor rather 
than the demand of the public which has been wanting. It 
is no ill compliment to Mr. Wright, Secretary of the Revision 
Company though he has been, to hope that it* will be they 
long beforo the general use of the Revised Verafett fiild^i his 

~~ — - ■ iii'n j Jim mj.i . ) j ‘ '» i i ‘ 

(1) The Bible Word-Book* By W. Aldii; Wright vfiscond edition* 
London : Macmillan & Co, 
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glosaarv obsolete. Dr. Plummer’s edition of the Epistles ,of 
Bt. John (a) is worthy of its companions in the “ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools ” Series. The subject, though not apparently 
extensive, is really one not easy to treat, and requiring to 
be treated at length, owing to the constant reference to obscure 
heresies in the Johannine writings. Dr. Plummer has done his 
exagfi tkg^jiask 'very well, hut it may be permitted to doubt 
whether , his general remarks on the entirely “ obsolete ” cha- 
racter of Gnosticism in his introduction are quite justified. Ilegel 
on the one side and Schopenhauer on the other have very con- 
siderable affinities with tho little known, but most interesting, 
horcsiarchs of the first and second centuries, aud llcgel and 
Schopenhauer are certainly not dead to-day. 

Perhaps Mr. Chinnock may not be best pleased to see his trans- 
lation of Arrian (3) classed among schoolbooks, but in these days 
there is not much demand on the part of the general reader for 
translations of what may be called the second-class classics, 
and the book is excellently suited for a very important school 
use — the giving out of passages for ro translation, to be done in 
school. For Arrian is not very commonly read, and his Greek 
is good enough, but not too good, for this purpose. Mr. 
Chinnock has added occasional notes, some of which, boariog 
on points of scholarship which do not affect the translation, 
rather puzzle us. For if they are not superfluous there should 
be many more of them. For tho purpose we have mentioned 
the book is worth the attention of schoolmasters who have 
not time or inclination to prepare their own passages. A school 
edition of Thucydides (4) naturally exposes itself to a severe tost. 
It is almost inevitable that tho editor should seem to give too 
little assistance lor mere schoolboys, and not to enter into points 
of scholarship sufficiently for undergraduates reading for honours. 
In his notes Mr. Dougan has somewhat imitated tho shorthand 
style of Kruger, hut he has hardly achieved the “ matterful ” 
suggestiveness of that original commentator. Personally wo 
should say that if Thucydides's work is cut up at all, it is a pity 
not to give the whole Sicilian story together. And we have 
noticed one very odd clerical error; the statement that tl the 
rarer form in is avoided in classical Latin ” — which it cer- 

tainly is. As Mr. Dougan will doubtless be glad to correct this, he 
will find it on pngo 161/ Tho system which Mr. Hardy has adopted 
in his The Satires of Juvenal (5) (he might as well have called it 
Thirteen Satires of Juvenal as he does in liis Latin title, for II., 
VI., and IX. are omitted altogether, though a cento of the Bixth 
might certainly have been given with advantage) i9 to cut up tho 
text with English “ cross-headings” of argument. It is certain 
that thiB is a great assistance to the duller sort of boy, who is 
frequently hopelessly puzzled by Juvenals abrupt turns and 
transitions, and who bores through his twenty lines or whatevex 
it may be without a glimmering of tho general drift. The notes 
are abundant, if anything too abundant, and they are supple- 
mented by a glossary of rarer words. This argues a still further 
forgetfulness on tho part of the editor that no school edition ought 
to spare the boy those " great blows of the dictionary ” which are 
the moat valuable part of classical study. It is only when, after 
he has hit hard with his dictionary, the enemy is likely still to re- 
sist him that the commentator should strike in. In Mr. Skindler’s 
edition of the Hiero (6), there is one great mechanical advantage 
— it is interleaved. We should like to see this universal in all 
books intended for other than the lowest forms. It necessitates 
duplicate copies for “hearing/* but the cheap German texts with- 
out notes supply these at an infinitesimal expense. The notes 
here are very fair ; hut Mr. Bhindler has had the odd idea of first 
expurgating the tractate, and then lidding a couple of pages of 
notes at the end on the expurgated passages, which notes he 
thoughtfully says can he “ torn out when the book is used in 
schools.” This is Bowdlerism in excolsis. The Selections of 
Martial (7) which Professors Sellar and Ramsay have prepared 
deserve hearty welcome. They are without notes, hut have an 
excellent introduction, of which it is sufficient to say that 
it seems 'to be expanded from Professor Sellar’s excellent 
but all too brief article on “ Martial ” in the Encydop<tdia 
Britmmcoi It would be a good deed if Professor Sellar would 
give .us a complete edition proncrly annotated of tho prince 
of epigrammatists. After all, tlie classics were hot made for 
schoolboys only. Mr. Page's First Book of Horace’s Odes (8) 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s elementary series is very neat in form, and 
the notes are usually accurate. But there is rather too much 
translation, and our enemy the vocabulary reappears. We notice 
Mr. Berber's “Key” (9) merely to nave an opportunity of 
renewing a protest against the whole generation of Keys. Even 


for the ffmall and, in these days of schools, evening classes, 
lectures, correspondence classes, and so forth, constantly dwindling 
class, of purely and compulsorily self-taught students, they are 
more of a snare than a help. And wherever there is a teacher 
they are inexcusable. 

If Miss Crofts’* book on Elizabethan literature (left ia a fair 
sample of the average Newnham lecture (the author tells us that 
its substance was delivered there), the teaching in that establish- 
ment must be very good teaching. The ground fa well covered, 
if not quite completely ; and the sole fouR we can find with Miss 
Crofts Is that she has been too modest, and has borrowed from the 
baser sox dicta which we feel certain she could have improved 
upon had she trusted her own critical powers. Thus, for instance, 
we have tho utmost respect for Mr. Lowell. But, if he ever 
really described Chaucer as “showing the first result of the 
Roman yeast on the home-baked Bax on loaf,” ho -said a very 
silly thing. Tho only result that moist yeast— Roman, German, 
or any other — could have on a liorae-bakea loaf of any nationality 
would ho to make it wet, nasty, and, after a time, mouldy ; while 
if it wore dry yeast it would produce no result at aU. It surely 
cannot be customary in America to put the yeast in after ,the loaf 
is baked P At any rate, it is not English housewifely, and the 
damsels of tfewnham should not be brought up to it. But from a 
literary point of view Miss Crofts is au unexceptionable teacher 
when she does not borrow, and sometimes when she' does. Mias 
Yonge’s editions of Shakespeare for primary schools ( 1 1 ) are well 
devised. Tho necessary expurgating is done delicately. and the 
notes are sufficient and judicious. English parsing (12) is very 
debatable matter, and this ia not the place to debate it. If any 
fault in particular, as opposed to general, can be found with Mr* 
Adams’s book, it is thut parsing lessons, if given at all, should pretty 
certainly bo given on reading lessons, and not apart from them. 
Mr. Mason’s reductions of grammar (13) to the simplest, teitua 
deserve mention as at least the work of an experienced compiler off 
this class of book. Such an explanation as “ When I say Smith 
is the strongest boy in tho class, I mean that Smith has most of 
tho quality of strength” might be the text for a long *8 rmOP. 
But here, again, this is not the pulpit. 

The writer who calls himself u Uxon ” (14) deserves credit for 
industry and a certain originality in the art of cram. Here is a. 
specimen of his pages 

Pitt mny be contracted with Grenville in— 

A. Intellect ; 
n. Character ; 

c. Views of the actuation (<*/. Macaulay's Chatham). 

PITT p. GRENVILLE. 


Pitt. — 

(1) In no branch of learning had 
accurate knowledge. 

(2) Knew nothing of finance. 


(3) Never mastered the rules of 
the House of Common*. 

(4) Was a brilliant and fasci- 
nating speaker. 

n. Character. 

J. Neither cared to get nor keep 
money. 

ii. Was excitable, keen, sanguine, 
and sensitive to insult. 

iii. Was the idol of millions. 


A. Intellect. 

GlllSNVXLLB.— 

(1) Was an industrious and accu- 
rate lawyer. 

(2) Understood the financial sys- 
tem of the country thoroughly. 

^ ell that he 


. John. By Rev. 

(3) Arrian's Anabasis of Alexander . Translated by E. J. Chinnock. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Book VI. Edited by T. W. Dougan. London : 

«> The Satires of Jktenal Edited by E. G. Hardy. London : 
Macmillan Sc Ca< 

(6). Thi Hiero of Xenophon. Edited by R. Shindler. London: Swan 
Sonnentobedn A Co. 


BetuMone^from Martial. By W. Y. Seller and G. G. Ra&fsay. 

L. Edited 'by T. E. Pqge. • London : Msmmrn 

A&i&ssi 


(3) Knew them so well 
was fit to be Speaker. 

(4) Made sensible but doll and 
tediouH speeches. 

?ter. 

i. Was grasping and dose. 

if. Was stern, melancholy, and v 
gloomy in his forebodings, 
iii. Was unpopular. 

c. Vitun of the Situation. 

a. Could oulv sec trophies. a. Could only see tho bill. 

b. Boasted 01 victories all over tho b. Groaned at borrowing eight 

world. million!) a year. 

When Lord Egremufit died, Bute advised tho King to ask Pitt to form a 
Ministry ; but ho soon after changed his mind, and so the Bedford Ministry 
was formed. 

Any ono can see the ejections, independent of those against the 
general process of masticating and digesting intellectual food ready 
for the feeders, to this. Tbe author is obliged to put sharply and 
dogmatically conclusions which are often very dubious, and for 
which, oven when they are not, the learner ought to have pre- 
misses impossible to give in such a shape. It should bo said that 

Oxon ” suggests the application of his plan to 14 leading articles 
in tho Twice. Unless we mistake, one of the 44 Society Papers” once 
tried something of the kind. The Growth of the English Colonies^ 1 5) 
is a smaller and a less out-of-the-way but a much sounder and more 
useful book. 

Mr. Blakiston, after a fosmon now not uncommon nowadays, has 
broken up bis Glimpses of the Globs { 16) into Readers suitable for 
the different code-standards. They are freely illustrated, which is 


(10) English Literature from 1509 to 16*5. By Ellen Crofts. London : . 
RivingJtons. 

(zz) Shakspeare's Elays for Schools. Edited by C. M. Tonga. . 
Henry J V. Part I. Part if. National Society. 

(ia) A Concise System of English Parsing. By L. E. Adams. London * • 
Bell Sc Son a. 

(13) Code Standtrrd English Grammar. Tarto I., II., III. By C. P 
Masoni London : Bell & Sons 

(14) Students Manual of the IMgn of George III. By “Oxon.” London 1 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

(15) The Grow tho/ the English Colonies* By 8. M. Sitwell. London 1 \ 

Rivingtcn*, „ _ 

(x6> Glimpses of the Globe. By J. R* Blakiatoo. In Thwo Reading 
Mka London: Grifoth i Famra. 
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4 good point in them. The Countries of Europe (17) contains 
OMIitter for Standard Five which is both useful and interesting, 
though in parts the style might be improved. The book is of the 
date of our old friend Sear Home . 

Mr. Clapin’s introduction to the over-welcome Ls Bourgeois 
Oentilhommv (18) is ji littta thin. No one can find any fault with 
tho authorities (.Mr. Jk-mnl aruWanin) from whom be acknow- 
ledges it to be drawn, lint surely an editor of Moliero might bo 
expected to go a little nearer the fountain-head, especially as 
neither of his authorities professed to write a book of reference. 



/lapin’s notes are good 
the wise of Lamartines u Stonemason '* \ 19) M. Hoielle’s intro- 
duction is thinner than Mr. (.finpiu's, ami his notes far inferior. 
"What is the conceivable use of putting 44 Pouter, Lat. dubitare" 
at the foot of a pi go ? M. Leranietro’s French for Beginner* (20) 

takes fair rank among a class of books the demand lor which \s 
infinite, and which may very well be varied by fresh hands from 
time to time. In M. Mask’s Grammar of Colloquial French (21) 
there is much that is good, but we are unable to admit the title. 
A grammar limited to colloquial French would, if possible, bo 
useless as a schoolbook, and a grammar not so limited need not 
call itself by so misleading a name. That the name is misleading 
common sense and tho merest glance at the hook shows. Wo 
open it at hazard, and we liud as an example Cesar introduisit 
lo gouverncment tnonarchique ii Home." r i'he fact is doubtful ; 
but, if this is a colloquialism, Rollins History might bo described 
ns a colloquy. 

A sixpenny Primer of Chemistry (22), by Dr. Odling, carries 
its recommendation in its description. No better man and no 
cheaper price could bo asked for. 

Mr. W olsten bolmo apologizes for the ample annotation which 
bo has given to some contemporary historical sketches in Gor- 
mun (23). The apology is not needed until wo come to the 
annotation itself. Then unfortunately we find that the commen- 
tary, as is too usual, is swollen by the old fault of incorporating 
the dictionary and the grammar in" it. The following, for mstanco, 
is not a note at all : — 44 Buntgrstreift , 4 bunt / tunny-culm, red, varie- 
gated, gay. Also Birnplv 4 coloured/ in contrast with black and 
white. Streif, stripe/ 1 it, is merely an illegitimate confusion of the 
duties of the annotator aud tho "lexicographer. 13ut the critic 
who repeats this evident truth seems to lose his labour alto- 
gether. The incompetence of editors, the carelessness of teachers, 
And the lazlncsB of pupils conspire to multiply the wrong sort, 
of editing. Mr. liVulstonholine’s commentary is not all of this 
bad kind, but too much of it is. Mr. Cartmell's reissue of Dr. 
Wagners edition of Hermann ural Dorothea (24) is much freer 
from this defect, but not quite free. It is, however, on the 
whole a very good piece of wotU. So also is Mr. Sheldon's 
Maria Stuart (25), in which wo only miss a sufficient critical 
appreciation of the play. Tho spaco occupied by an index to tho 
notes— a thing perfectly useless in a schoolbook and a mere 
concession to a passing fashion — bad much better havo L. t *n 
given to this. But there is no other important omission, and 
the amplo historical elucidations in tho notes deserve special 
praise. On the other hand, hero as elsewhere, tho etymology 
craze reappears. Why specially tell a studeut of Schiller what 
“Whitney thinks and what Skeut thinks of the doiinition of 
Himtnel? If this is dono, why not tell him what Whitney and 
Skcat think of the definition of every word in tho play ? 


A HANDBOOK OF GASTRONOMY.* 

T3EVIEWERS are beginning to fight shy of Editions de. hue, 
Li and loaders will find this splendid “handbook 7 somewhat 
unmanageable. It is too heavy to hold in the hands ; it is too 
short and thick to Ho pleasantly on a table ; if it is put on a 
41 literary machine,” it tumbles off, and it is too small to read when 
it is laid on one's knees. It has a parchment back, so one dare 
not hold it in the middle; and from its thickness it is a 
handful, or rather two handfuls, when held at the sides. It con- 
tains fifty-two original etchings, which at first sight appear very 
exquisite ; but they are so nuuute that they require a magnify ing 

/ (17) Geographical Header * — No. IV. The Countries of Kurope. By 

'' C. M. Mason. London: Stanford. 

(18) Ls Bourgeois Gentilhomme . Edited ^y A. C. Clapin. Cambridiro 

University Press. 

(19) Lamartine's Le Tudleur de Pierres de Saint-Point . Edited by 
J. Ikrtelle. London : Bell A Sou*. 

^ (so) French for Beginner*. By J. LemaUtre. London: Williams & 
Norgatc. 

(at) Grammar of Colloquial French. By J. F. P. Masse, London: 


^ mer Chemist* y. By Dr. Odling. Loudon: Word, Lock, 

(sn) Jtiehs Cuhttrgeth ichtliche Xoeellen. Edited bv II. J. Wolstcuholnie. 
Cambridge University Press. 

(24) Herman n and Dorothea . Edited by W. Warner and J. \V. 
C&rtmelL Cambridge University Press. 

y (g^) Maria Stuart. Edited by D. Sheldon. London : Macmillan. 

• A Handbook of Gastronomy ( Brillat- Savorin' s Physiologic du Gout). 
Near on id Complete Translation. With 52 Original Etchings by A. Lalauze. 
London : Nlinmo & Bain. 1884. 


gloss, and when submitted to that trying ordeal they scarcoly 
realize one's anticipations, although there is great merit in 
them. The paper is splendid, and the margins are very wide, 
but the typo is small; and, wbiio one's wrists and eyes ache, 
it is annoying to rcilect that the book might be much lighter 
even if tho print wore much larger. This professes to bo the 
first complete and unabridged translation of the PhtfUploffic du 
Gout , ana it is decidedly a good one. In a book containing so 
many technical expressions there are doubtless some renderings 
that will not satisfy nil critics, and there are in this translation a 
few obvious mistakes ; but, taken as a whole, the work has been 
well done. 

The aphorisms in tho Physiologic d\i Gout are often racy 
and poignant ; but the general style of the book is too 
wordy to be suited to the taste of the present day. Many 
people who have been amused by crisp quotations from this 
work may be somewhat disappointed when they attempt to 
read it from end to cud. It is rather a book to turn over for 
a few minutes than one to read at for a long time together. 
Indeed wo may go so far as to say of this particular edition 
that its weight is well calculated; for when one’s wrists begin 
to acho it is time to shut up the book; but if he uses it 
in this manner, the reader will often be glad to reopen it. 
Lot no one suppose that this Handbook of Gastronomy is la any 
sense of the word a cookery book. Ihillat-Savarin would have 
terrified any ordinary cook without instructing hiui. This is the 
way in which he begins to teach his own cook liow to fry: — 41 The 
liquids that you expose to the action of lire cannot, all be charged 
with tho same quantity of heat ; nature has given them all various 
properties, and this is an order of things of which nature alone has 
the socret, and which is called ‘capacity for caloric’”; aud he 
ends by warning him that 44 prolonged heat develops an empyreu- 
matic and disagreeable taste, produced by some parts of tho 
parenchyma, of which it is difficult to get rid, and which becomes 
carbonized.” Yet this chapter on the theory of frying is worthy of 
careful study, and it makes us wish that the author had gone as 
carefully into the questions of roasting, boiling, ami baking. There 
are not many receipts, properly so called, in the whole book, 
but here and there we meet with one or two. Tho author was 
evidently very proud of his own method of making afomlue, which 
lie calls “ a wholesome, savoury, mid appetizing dish ” ; and after 
giving details of its manufacture, he adds that if it “ be placed on 
the table in a hot dish, and if some of the best wines be produced, 
aud the bottle puss pretty freely, a marvellous effect will bo 
exhibited.'* Savariu sometimes contrived to get goud feeding 
under adverse circumstances, and he gives a recipe for cooking 
eggs with gravy, which might prove useful in difficulties. lie 
learned it in the following manner. lie once arrived at an inn 
where nothing could be obtained except some eggs, as the cook 
said thut a succession of tnM'flllers had eaten all before them. 
Nevertheless, a 44 moat boautiful leg of mutton ” was turning on 
the spit, but this belonged to three Englishmen, who had brought 
it with them. Savorin asked tho cook whether he would poach 
his eggs in tho gravy which fell from the mutton. The cook re- 
plied that, as the gravy w as his perquisite, he could easily grant 
this favour, and began at once to break the eggs. AVhile he 
was thus occupied, Savariu quietly opened bis knife and made 
a dozen deep cuts in the leg of mutton, through which the 
gravy ran to the last drop ; and, as soon as his "eggs were 
poached in this rich sauce, he curried ofT both eggs and gravy in 
triumph, aud enjoyed “tho very substance of the leg of mutton/* 
while the three John Bulls hud 4< the trouble of masticating the 
residue.” This is one of the latest recorded repurs f ranches which 
seem to satisfy French ideas of legitimate joking bettor than 
English. One of the most elaborate prescriptions is for the pre- 
paration of a tunny-omelette, a dish which we have not had the 
pleasure of tasting. It consists mainly of an ordinary omelette 
tea ten up with tunny fish mixed with "carp roo. This dish is so 
excellent that it should be reserved for guests who 44 understand 
what they are eating, and do not cat iu a hurry ” ; and, like 
all the good things that he recommends, ho suggests that 44 it 
be especially washed down with some first-rate old wine, and 
you will see something wonderful.” He scorns to consider a 
pheasant the most difficult of all creatures to cook. Only 
a born gourmand can divine the exact moment at which to 
cook it at all. Decomposition must havo set in~~ it was 
said thut Savarin used to carry his game in his own pockets 
in order to facilitate this process- and it must be precisely the 
moment At which it combines the flavours of venison and chicken. 
Even then it will not be eatable unless stuffed with the flesh of 
two woodcocks, carefully truffled, and placed upon a large piece of 
toast spread with a paste made of 44 the, trails and livers ” of the 
woodcocks and saturated with the dripping of the pheasant itself. 
Then, if it is well cooked, and some bitter 'oranges are put round 
it, it will be 44 worthy of being served up to angels,” especially if 
it is washed down 44 with some of the best wine of Upper w 
gundy.” * 'p 

The method of treating stnall birds is much more simple. Few 
people, he tells us, know how to eat them, but the following is 
the proper method. 44 Take the plump little bird by the oeak, 
sprinkle over him a littlo salt, take out the gullet, pop him akil* 
fully into your mouth, bite him off close to the Angers* and, cheer 
it with might and main ; you will have enough juice to flood the 
whole organ, and you will taste a 'pleasure unknown to the Vulgar/’ 
I There are small birds called figweekers, that have "h.Mlfeue 
flavour so exquisite that, when they are eaten, oil the organs of 
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taste are brought into play, fully occupied* and wholly beatified” 

A very simple recipe for cooking meat wiw give a to the author by 
one of his guests. Out a steak, salt it f put it befcwoan your horse .* 
bock and your saddle, and have a good gallop, at the end of which 
you will 44 have. a dinner lit for a prince." He might have added, 

44 and you jvill have a hor^ewith a sore hick.” The chapter on 
■Corp u toftfopro v es that there w.t<« no great novelty in the system 
of the late Mr. 1 lan ting, and here we may lenm not only how to 
get thin, but nlso how to get fat. John SobiVski is quoted as the 
most notable example of a corpulent hero. The author believed 
that literary men, to a great extent, owe their style to the con- 
dition of their digestions, nud the whole proco.-s of digestion 
interests him bo much that ho describes it at great length. The 
only point of table etiquette on which ho lays any stress is that 
guests ought to show signs of admiration and oapernes* when 
dishes of unusual excellence are laid upon the tuble. On the 
other hand, if anything goes wrong with the dinner, they should 
look intensely disappointed. Those who fail in either of these 
particulars are not worthy of being invited a second time. It is 
“good form "to cat something lrom every dish, and to ask for 
everything that lies on the table, dessert included. 

The author notices tbo curious fact, that before an important 
dinner many people always eat a gross of oysters— 144, and vet 
oat none the less afterwards, lie had a certain friend who used to 
complain that he could never get what we will call “ his till '* of 
oysters— he used a more graphic expression. Determining to 
supply this want, the author invited him to dinner; but, when 
the man had eaten his thirty-secoud dozen, his host became so 
weary of doing nothing, that he said, My dear fellow, it is 
jrour destiny to-day not to cat your 14 (ill *’ of "oysters ; let us now 
have some dinner/ Wo did so, and he behaved as vigorously na a 
man who had been fasting/* Surely we must have degenerated 
in these day si Savarin writes at great length in favour of the I 
wbolesomoness of truffles; and, in proof of ibis theory, he quotes 
a certain Dr. Melouet, who “used to swallow enough ” truffles ! 
“ to give an indigestion to an elephant ; yet lived till eighty-six.” j 
He also defends chocolate against the charge of over-richness ; ' 
and he says, that if those who say that a cup of chocolate in a [ 
morning makes them bilious would only cut a heavy breakfast 
with it, they would have no further cause of complaint, and would 
feel as ready ns usual for their middnV meals. Chocolate, again, 
he recommends as a preventive of corpulence ; but ho warns people 
strongly against giving collet* to children, lie tolls u* that neither 
coffee, sugar, nor Inhacco was used in Europe until the aoven- 
teonth century ; and that tho secret of distillation only became 
generally known about, the same time. Everybody may not bo 
aware that turkeys wore first introduced into Europe by the 
Jesuits. 

The distinctions between the pleasure* of simple eating and 
those of the table are drawn with solemn elaboration. While 
“tho pleasure of eating requires, if not hunger, at least appetite, 
the pleasure of the Libit) h most often independent of noth.” 
But it is on the after effects of the pleasures of tho table that 
the author dwells with the greatest satisfaction. 41 In fact, 
at the end of 11 good dinner, both body and soul enjoy a par- 
ticular happiness." Vet he maintains that 44 taste is not so 
richly endowed ns hearing," and Lo considers mankind to be 
44 much better organized for sorrow (lmn for pleasure/* Taste, 
however, he believes to be the sense which procures for us the 
greatest number of enjoyments 

i°. Because, the pleasure of paling U the only one that, taken in modera- 
tion, is never followed by fatigue ; 

g®. Because it belongs to all times, all ages, and all conditions ; 

3 0 . Because it wears necessarily at least once a day, and mat lie repeated J 
without Inconvenience two or three times in thin spacf of time*; j 

4°. Because it mny Ik* combined with all our other pleasures, and even 00 a- ; 
sole us for their alwmoe • 

5 0 . Because the impressions it receives are at the same time more durable ; 
and more dependent on our will ; 

6°. Finally, because in eating wo receive a rertnin indefinable nud special ! 
comfort, which arises from the intuitive cotiHrioustieos that wo repuir our : 
loMMtt and prolong our existence by the food we cut. 1 

Having aaid bo much on behalf of tho pleasures of eating, it j 
naturally follows that he should, regard your mainline us a tnobt 
important science, and that he bhould consider that , i{ from what- * 
♦ver point of view" it 44 is examined, it deserve* nothing but. 
praise and encouragement/’ Moreover, after enlarging upon the J 
physical advantages of gounnandise, he proceeds to say that 
“ morally it shows implicit resignation to the commands of the 
Creator, who, in ordering man to eat that he mny live, invites him 
to do so by appetite, encourages him by flavour,' and rewards him 
by pleasure/* Now we had already heard of the virtues of thoao 
who ftjd others, but ww read for the first time in the Phyaioloyi* 
(hi Gout of the piety of those who feed themselves. To represent 
graedinM as devotion is “going rather far." There is some- 
thing pretty in the old idea that Fra Angelico and other pious 
anteis prayed with their paint brushes, but there is scarcely 
sovfauch pathos in the notion of a gourmand praying with a pdt 6 
ds/Wi gras, Yet opinions may possibly vary on this point, and 
whatever may be its faults, the Physiologic du flout is, and will 
probably long remain, a standard book. Therefore, to Englishmen 
who know but little French and can stand a good deal of conrse- 
we Would say, read A Handbook of Gastronomy, and, as 
BriUat-Sftvarin himself would put it, u you will see something 
wonderful." 


RECENT VERSE.* 

T HE critic who surveys the heaven of contemporary poetry iu 
the hope of seeing 4 ‘ some now planet swim into kb Icen ” is 
constantly naliled by mere eiuunationa of tbo iparsli or the tran- 
sient splendours of the penny squib. He suffers continual dis- 
appointment. Yot the honour uf discovery give* zest to the 
search, tiud ensure* hi* alertness. The present vacuity of the 
horizon favours the modest ascension of the coming hard; the 
hour is propitious, but the new p*>ot lingers in the uudur-worid. 
Still tho bulk of roernt verse continues to be of the old familiar 
typo— vapid, insincere, pretentious, deficient; iu inspiration, and 
void of imagination. Mr. Pitch ford's handsome volume is (guile 
seductive externally, but its contents would be more fittingly 
bound iu homiletic* black. The Morning Swkj is a blank-verse 
poem of some eleven thousand line*, very pious in tone, exemplary 
iu teaching, and insufferably prolix. Its didacticism is that of tho 
last century. It suggests liavleyaad The Course of Time and 
Sight Thoughts. Wandering through its tortuous maze the render 
stravs upon many an excellent precept and aucient platitude dear 
to his youth; its morality is unimpeachable, its versification is 
correct, but its poetry consists uf this: — 

Humanity hath fallen off from God, 

Like Home fair branch that withers on the ground. 

Torn from its parent weeping its life. 

ManV sorrows have Ilnur deep significance. 

Then nohln origin. Vet even hero 

Goodwill is seen ; the fallen are not loat j 

For He hath hedged the dinner's path with thorns, 

km hit to rod the fahe cup of sinful joy, 

And interposed to check the swift descent 
To evil, lest that man Miottld there find rest ; 

Surrounded life wiih pangs, restraints, and chocks. 

Making sin difficult. 

Theology and common experience are both opposed to the poet's 
notion of bin being difficult, 

\\e owe Mr. (/lille’s contribution to our lyrical drama to his 
opinion that Aliiori in hi* Aid and Byron in Cain did not make 
a sufficient use of the Chorus; he further observes; 44 perhaps 
iu pursuing an opposite direction I have erred in tho other 
extreme, aud tho excessive lyric ornamentation may have weighed 
down the dramatic figures with its luxuriance, and concealed the 
dark and gloomy action liko a serpent under flowers/* We hasten 
to reassure Mr. Cliff© . Action in his tragedy there is none, and 
concealment is therefore impossible ; and while his lyrical excesses 
aru beyond all doubt heavy, no luxuriance whatever could in- 
juriously affect his ,4 figures,” which are ot the lay order. Satan 
and the Infernal Chorus are bn^y and bustling, full of empty fury 
and ludicrous importance; their speech is not free from anachron- 
isms, such a* 44 the Titanic suii ** and Styx and Cocytus $ while even 
Zillah makes learned allusion to Acheron. The most original scene 
is ono wherein Cain is interviewed by Satan, and eventually ifl 
cost into a magic trance, to awake maddened and ripe for murder. 
Previously, Satan having mugniloquently set forth bis power, 
Cain rejoins — 

TrJl others of thy power hut tell not me. 

1 tuck fur nothing ; 1 have, long disdained 
Such offers as are thim* ; 1 care for nubody 
And nothing cures fur me. 

With this new version of nn old song, we take leave of Mr. Cliffe, 
recommending him to curb his lyrical ardour, and be less dis- 
dainful of dramatic action. 

Tho Poems of Fanny Kemble are best described as fugitive 
verse. They are occasional pieces, pleasing and unaffected in 
sentiment, graceful in expression, and charmingly sincere. They 
belong mostly to the age of albums and Annuals, and are, in many 
instances, addressed to celebrities of bygone years; they present 
little pictures of America, vigm^te* of Itome, and reminiscences 
of foreign scones. Tho retrospective poems are often instinct with 
a sadness that is too frank and natural to be morbid, and yet is 
not unaflectiug, and is expressed with true poetic power. The 
sonnet following is remarkable for its bold imagery, if we except 

* The Morning Song . By John Watkins Pitchfurd. London: Elliot 

Stock. 1883. 

AM: a Tragedy. By Francis Henry Cliffe. London: Remington & 
Co. 1S84. 

Poem a. By France* Anno Kemble. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
1883. r ‘ 

lihyv it* ? and Hm tun ? By j^wis Carrol!. London : Maun ill im & Co. 
1883. 

Tht Loren of Yandyck : u Tote of Genoa. By J. W. Gilluiit-Smith. 
Loudon : Kogan Paul, Trench, & <\>. 1883. 

A Broken Silence. By Samuel K. Conan. London : Marcus Ward Ss 
Co. 1883. 
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tile little awkwardness of tlw second verso ; it is curious, too, to 
md, now Italian unity is a fuel ■ 1 < 

To Pica IX. 

It may l»c :haf tlio Mon* which thou art henviupf 
. j From <nf iliv jn.'i -pK-'.s m-ck shall Fall and <tikIi theo ; 

It mnv 1>*» that Hu* cml'lvp flood shall push (hey 
From II iV Uic n*ck t v Inure, prophc*t-hk<\ believing 
In God's great future iluui dost ?ct it free ; 

1 4 Yet lua\c it. lien's it heaven high, nor fear 

To be oVuvluflini'd m the tirnt wild career 
Of tho-'i' imprih <neil tide 1 *. of liberty. 

That ntouc wliieh then im>t lifted from the heart 
Of a whole natnm shall lierome to thee 
A glorious tnnnuuu ’it, Mi«'h as no art 
>'\»r pili d abovo n morhil memory ; 

Fulling bciii nth it, limit shnlt have a tomb 
That siiat; make low the loftiest dome in Home. 

All admirers of Mr. Lewis Carroll's peculiar humour will 
Welcome Lis latest volume, although it consists chiefly of re* 
prints, and whut. it possesses of novelty cannot enhance his reputa- 
tion. “The Hunting of the Smirk/' the whimsical “ (’hnntas- 
magoria,” tho delightful ballad, “The Lang CoortinV and the 
admirable parody of 14 The Three Voices,” are no new things, but, 
they are ever fresh to all who are of Matthew MerygrcvkeVi 
opinion that iu truo mirth there is much of mystery as well as 
health. " The Hunting of the Smirk” needs nut tho apology of 
its explanatory preface, its ironical reference to a moral purpose, 
its considerate elucidation of the enigmatical. Mr. Holidays 
clever and ingenious illustrations supply all tho light required for 
it* perfect comprehension. Who can forget, having once soon it, 
the expression of the butcher's lace in the throes of his knotty 
calculation Y Its concentrated agony of bewilderment is masterly, 
it haunts the memory like Hogarth's enraged musician. The re- 
maining poems are illustrated by Mr. Arthur B. Frost. They are 
not all of equal merit, but there are few in which the .spirit of tlw 
text is not happily expressed ; thoir humour is fresh, their fancy 
delightful, and they exhibit abundant invention. In " The Thiva 
Voices” Mr. Carroll’s conception is realized with a vivid power, a 
depth of sympathy, and au imaginative sense of tho grotesque, 
that leave nothing to bo desired; while in “ Hiawatha’s Photo- 
graphing” the artist shows caricature power of a high order. 

It is not possible to say much of Mr. Gilbart-Smith’s little 
poem save that it is fluently written, easy to read, and c-.riimond- 
abiy brief. It is fashioned after the so-called “ Tales” of Byron, 
ana professes to set forth the love of Vandyek for tho Marchioness 
Brignole-Sal© ; but the great painter malu-s a shadowy appearance j 
in the poem, and-his vigorous personality is entirely misled by the ; 
author. The result is a flat and colourless sketch in correct 
passionless verse whoso mediocrity is unrelieved by one ray of 
inspiration. 

Wo have often derived sincere pleasure from thn alluring and 
florid titles of tho works of jur minor songster*. Th^y are as 
fanciful as the names given to villas in a new suburb, where each 
Successive occupier outvies his neighbour until nomenclature be- 
comes a difficult business. Is it that our versifiers are conscious 
of their chief offence that they discard the honourable title 
u poems *' and offer their verses as if they wen something different, 
which indeed they are? Tho title of Mr. (Union's volume may bo 
appropriate, but we cannot, after perusing his lyrics, regret his 
lucent silence. This is how ho writes of Lralol — 

Of nil th« choirs of cherubim, 

None ning mi wildly well 
(Or of the choirs of seraphim) 

As tho angel Israfrl. 

I know not what thy theme can be 
That makes tho. heavens stand mute, 

To hear thee, angel Isrnfet, 

Whose hourt-string* arc a lute. 

By which we sec Mr. Cowan is dot unacquainted with Toe and 
The Ancient Mariner, and "conveys” wildly, if not well. The 
44 lute-stringed heart” serves him in another poem. As he is fond 
of recondite titles, wo recommend this to him — " AuathotU ’’—for 
his next volume. 

lone is a tale of chivalry in old Spain during tho Moorish occu- 
pation, told with much volubility in the octosyllabic verso with 
which such a theme is naturally wedded since the success of 
Marmion. Its relation is better than its conception ; tho incidents 
mill contrived, and the final catastrophe absurd. It is brimful 
of the wel 1-wora properties of the rouiunticiht , the stock-in-trade 
of the defunct Minerva Press. Theft) is a proud and haughty 
Moslem, who is invariably stern, a beautiful and impulsive heroine, 
0 Christian knight ; there is a great deal of 4( tho gentle muezzin's 
prayer” and the "quivering” dawn, the "impetuous barb,” aLd 
SO forth ; while lone more than once is represented ns embracing 
the stem Moslem's brow— a curious form of salutation. The 
Other poems in the volume do not rise above the respectable level 
of contemporary poetics. 

Mr. Shemrd’s Whm iere are such as all may hear unprovoked 
who are so minded. They are discreet in their confidence*, and 
their eroticism is not of too fiery or pungent a nature. One of 
them, dedicated to a brother bard, however, passes the limits of a 
Whisper; it opens with this ungentle description of the bard’s 

A fettering sea of spiced and sweetened slims, 

A faint sirocco breathed o er pntrid dead, 

A throne enehancelling &U unmanly crime, 

Sewers usurping some fair river’s bed. 


All this, and mom, emblematic and to the purpose. It is a pity 
Mr. Sherard dues not courageously print the name of the poet he 
thus falls foul of. 

The Goal of Tim e is a little blank-verso poem, very transcen- 
dental in style, that deals with man’s contiuual evolution towards 
perfectibility, the survival of the fittest, the individual predomin- 
ance of tho best, an aristocracy of nature. These anaJ athfer high 
themes are treated with a certain graceful fluency and facile 
rhetoric, in verse that is smooth and carefully modulated. It 
issues from Australia, and compares favourably with the sick 
fancies and super- sensitive egotism current with us. 

It i« not altogether unnecessary to warn ardent sportsmen who 
reverence the memory of WhyteVMelvillo that Tho Spirit of Sport 
in Mature is not addressed to them. They will find iu it. no 
spirited glorification of tho autumn morning by tho covert-side, 
the music of the hounds, the merits of " E 0” powder; sportive 
elves, dancing fays, and the mysteries of fuirylana and other pretty 
fancies, make up the volume. The author tells us that the lute 
Ilcv. George Gilfillnn discovered in his verses " genuine poetic and 
Milesian lire/’ lance thoir publication. It is always painful to 
diss?ut from authority ; Milesian fire we would gladly dispense 
with, but iu this case we have to do with neither. 

Tho author of A Circle of Song does not reach tho average of 
undergraduate verse. The subjects of his poems require a light 
and graceful touch and deft handling to make them tolerable; 
amorously to descant, on such trivialities ns " On laming myself 
in a Footrace with Gertrude” demands higher powers than are 
his. He lias, however, achieved the rare distinction of rhyming 
HUlingue with dingy — the one notable touch in his volume. 

Marian is tb* second portion of a lengthy blank-verso 
romance iu narrative tuid dialogue. It is not without merit, but 
its defects of diffusene.ss, excessive volubility, and tedious ever- 
recurring soliloquy are overwhelming. It provokes the obvious 
and a wk wind question — Why was it not told in good honest 
prose Y I’ rose, after all, is the natural language of romance ; the 
narrative would gain in prose those qualities of lucidity and form 
it is most deficient in. 

In Life Thought* tho disproportion between the grandiloquence 
of its title ami l he vaporous nature of its contents is striking. 
There is nothing in it of thought, in the philosophic sense, 
nothing that should make others think, "or even think of 
thinking”; some descriptive passages, however, possess poetic 
power and fueling. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY.* 

I ^OLlv-LOBE has taken the position of the more old-fashioned 
antiquariunhm as the hobby of people with plenty of curiosity 
mid leisure. Much as we value ourselves on tho “ scientific spirit,” 
v. p are in matters of folk-lore and myth about ns far from being 
scientific as ever. Still tlie old combinations of faint or oven in- 
visible analogies arc woven into a shadowy warp And woof of 
theory. Still there are prevalent purely fanciful and unsupported 
ideas of what man must have been in the mythopoeic stage. Still 
the great living mjlhopueic age of contemporaiy rudo peoples is 
neglected in spite of the warnings of Mr. Tylor. Still are "the 
notea of the ’Will-o'-the-Wisp,” as a lady writer of children’s stories 
him it, listened to by credulous inquirers. Tho Will-o-the-Wiap 
in this case is etymology. Theories are founded on fantastic 
ideas about the original meanings and derivations of names. On 
one bide, we are told l>v Welcker that Cronus is a Greek divine 
name deduced from a 1 'olks-Etymolvyie of Cronidea, and therefore 
cannot come in Sanskrit; on the other side we have lvubn deriving 
Cronus from " the Sanskrit kraut, der fur etch schnffende ” ( Ueber 
But vivid ungstln fen dvr My thenbi Idung , p. 148). Wilder yet and 
yet more dread are the mythologies who derive the Homeric 
nioly from an Aecndian werd for a star, and the German rhyming 
nonsense iimixlc , from a Chaldee an word for tho deep. Clearly we 
are drifting Wk inlo the system by which Bryant and Deane ex- 
plained any word, in any language, by any other word in any other 
language which chanccu to resemble it in sense or sound. In thia 
carnival and masquerade of guesses and etymologies, the sanity 
and, on the whole, the scientific calmness of Jacob Griznm in the 
English translation are welcome. Mr. Stully brass Los reached 
his third volume, and 1ms still to tackle the promised appendix* 
His translation is neither faultless nor complete, for be usually 
leaves unconstrued the long quotations from all sorts of tongues 
which Grimm in German fashion printed in the original. As folk- 
lore is, on the whole, a popular kind of study, pursued by. quiet 
ladies and by the clergy in their leisure moments, as Mk-lore 
is among sciences -what croquet is among games, it seem*a pity 
to make its pursuit too difficult. A very considerable proportion 
of Mr. Stallybrass’s version will be heathen Greek to a very con- 
siderable proportion of his probable public. Yet, when he comes 
to the appendix, we can scarcely expect him to be nobly |b- 
consistent, and to translate not only Grimm's writing, but Gnaw* 
quotations. 

The preface to this third volume (itself a collection of folk-lore 
rather thun of the higher myths) contains some interesting. .expres- 
sions and reservations of opinion. Grimm laments, again that hi* 
people, unlike the Scandinavian race, have had no Bod* preserved 
to them. But Germany still keeps, in oral memory, her M&rckcn* 

* Teutonic Mythology, By Jacob Grimm. Translated by James Stevens 
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ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, 

WHITINGS, and RELIGION of the FABSIS. By Mahtin Hauo. Ph.D., 
late Profcmor of banet i It and Comparative Philology at the Uulveritfty of 
Munich. Third Edition. Edited and Enlarged by K. W. Wot, Fh.D. To 
which ia bIho added a tiiographicM Memoir of the Ute Dr. Hauo, by Professor 
Evans* Post 8vo. cloth, if'. 

41 We have. In a con<*i«c •ml re-ulaiile form, a history of the retetrokn Into the ear red 
Writings and religion of th>j ?imn frirn the oarlled tunc* down to the prem-nt-a dissertation 
on the language* of the rami sfi nj»nm:<. n Utm-«lall<»u ot the Zt-ud- A vesta, or the Hcripture of 
the Farsi*. and a diaar rtatlun uituc £«>rua*trtan religion, with especial reference to its origin 
and development. ” — 2 «hmj. * 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION to 

the SPREAD r.f thr UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. I»y Trofwsor C. P. TtKUt. 
Translated from the ihitch by J. Khtuv Caupenteu, M.A., with the Author ’a 
assistance. Thi i d Ed I lion , post 8vo. cloth, 7a. tid. 

" Few book* of its the contain thr result of so much wide thinking, able and laborious study, 
or cna hie the reader n* gam a I tttcr bird's-eye view of the latest results of imcttlgat.oue into 
the religious history ol naliuns. — .VubmaH, 
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AND IIIH LASS. By Mrs. Our h ant. Bound and Illustrated, 6s. 
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RELIGION in CHINA; containing a Brief 

Account of the Thr#*© Kcllgh.na of the Chinese, with Observations on tlw 
Trospocts of Christian Couvcrmlon amongst that People. By Johkpjj Kurin I s , 
1).1> Third Edition, cloth, 7s. Cd. 

**T>r TMklntf Iim been most careful In noting the r«ri«daml oflnt complex phases of opinion, 
K> He to give IU1 account of considerable value of the subject. 4 "-— VuOunnH. 


At all Libra j<*?, i vol. 8vo. with 2 Maps and 8 Plana, price 21a. 
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•to. pp. 88. wrapper*, 6s. 
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Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, lus. 6d. 
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Colleoted, Translated, nnd illustrated by John Midi, D.O.L., LL.1>., Av. 
Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge »if the Cosmogony, Mythology, lteligiuiM 
Ideal!, Liiti, and Manners of tho ludhvns in the Vvdic Age. Tlurd Edition, 
8 Vo. cloth, 21 b. 
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By T. It. E. IIOLMES. 
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He has produced a series or most admhable portraits of tho leading heroes Oo the whole, 

the story of the siege of Delhi has never ln*.-n told with more directness and power than here. 
The book Is one that will form a valuable addition to the library." 

BrUtth Quarterly Rrr tr*». 

“ Ilia work Is perhaps u good as Is possible in deafing with event* so those to our own time. 

llr has not contented himself merely with pictures of striking events, or with account* 

of military exploits, hnt has rcelixcd the comnlirntetl nature of the problem, and its Interest 
as Illustrating the character of our rule In India."— CWfcn^wo. u Review. 

•* Always lurid, often powerful and picturesque Particularly effective Is hie narrative tf 

Sir Culm Campbell's and Sir Hugh Ruse's campaigns.' .Scotsman. 

" A iiuNit readable book Admirably written history."— liuies of India* 

*' Tbt history of the inutluy, from the outbreak to the dose. Is graphically portrayed." 

If or in no Fort. 

" Of thc«c and many other stirring denis of that heroic limn Mr. Holmes gives a mutt 
interesting, impartial, aud graphic account acA«. 

44 Mr. lU.lincs s arcount of the growth of the sepoy system Is singularly Interesting aud 
Instructive."— Dublin Daily E iprtu. 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE SOUTH 

AMERICA during the COLONIAL PERIOD- By R. G. Watson, Editor ui 
44 Murray 'a Handbook of Qroeoo." 2 vol*. i»o*t 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
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AC. James's Giuetle. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 

Ainmtm SCUnntNHAt'KK. Translated from the Gorman by R. B. II ALDA Mi, 
M.A., and John Kkmi*. M.A. Vol. I. P'»«t Hyn. cloth, 18*. 

44 The translators have done their work, so far as we have examined Jt. wit?- very great cm re. 
They have adhered closely to the original text, a ilh tunic lues of t-legnnec as a mx-e*»ar) i on- 
•rqueuce, but witli advantage to the sMirient of Sehopt nlwuur'* mind. The translators deserve 
all praise for the geusral style of their uiiwt dllticult work.". Aim*. 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 

df Item) table Thinkers. By Urn nr Coke. In Three Series. 2 vols. demy 
8 vo. cloth, 21s. 

** It Is not a light task which Mr. Coke lias set before him - to jnrrscnt the theological outcome 
of Biblical study, modern fcleucc, aud speculation In couct*c. clear, and simple form -yet It 

lmiht he owned that he hue earned out h's purpose a Ith no little intelligent c and skill 

Ail accurate view of the opinions on the most Important questions of the day «.uu be gut 
Jrom these page*, which are foil of information. "--^cotsum/i. 
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NEW NOVEL. 

By GERTRUDE M. GEORGE. 

41 The chnraeten* art i li>arly defined, tlte situations are strong, and the interest evoked by 

tlirm Is rinisiderablr. Tlie women. In particular, are wlmiraMy drawn. Miss George 

muy he recommended to rw-verc in hex vocation ."— A tkf.uruni. 

*' f'hu hero is drawn with skill and power. Ills laosc* from the right path arc 

portrayed In a forcible su>l natural mamur. Grah-im is also a clever, if unpJeasIng, character 

study The author pusseinc* no incousln rable ta lent.".- Morning Pott. 

" Mi s» George posic«*e< in ho slight degree the power ol luvestlng her characters with l'fc. 

Couslijcrntilt] inriglit Into human nature is shown The story it well audputrer- 

fblly wilt ten."— fitobe. 

44 Her rower In depleting tli* fluetnatlor* ofrherecter between good end evil Influences, 
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bccuit. her name m *y yet be lainuun.". -Daily Tzleyraph 
" No fkult can lie found a ith the tone or leacltiug of the book, if sometimes a little severe. 
In style there 1? much to approve."— Academy 
"The Influence of the rh.i- ruing, but wvak and erring, Tlche Is well depicted t the writer 
showi throughout power in the drawing ol cliruoctcr."— .VuncAestir Exutniutr and Timtt. 

44 Miss George can writ*. \ciy well." Mommy Advertiser. 
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Royal 8 vo. cloth, 3K 8d. 


A New Volume. Crown 8vo. doth gilt, 6s. 

GUENN : a Wave on the Breton Coast. By 

Blanouk Wjlus Howaku, Author of 44 One Sommor," •• Aant Serena," Ac. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. Sinnett. 

A Remarkable Record of Experienoea and llrvrarrh In Connexion with the 
Occult Sclemwnof the Eabt. Third Edition, crown Hvo. cloth, 3a. 8d. 

"The author. who evidently in perfect fnlth makes such astounding sUlcmi.'uts, is a man 
of CAti'ptlonal ability and umpicstfouablc Integrity." - 1 ‘unity lair. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sijwktt, 

Author of 44 The Occult WurH.” Third E>Iltlon,crown fivo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

44 Mr. Slaoctt delivers hie gospel with much dcarntse and olivitkus faith. 44 

Saturday Ren ut. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES of AFRICA. 

BylLN.CcaT. Ami a Language Map by E. G, IUVKXhikix. 2 vols. wit.h 
;U Autotype Uortraitu, c] ith, 2 .Is. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the OTTO- 

MAN TURKISH L-lNGt AGE. By J. W. Rkdiiolde, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 
doth, 10* *d. 


Uniform with the above, same price, Second Edition. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. (The Much-Dis- 

cuascd Social Study.) 


’ * The Breed* Winners ’ N the work of a very clever man e (tie tnld with many lively stroke* 
of humour i It sparkles with vuigram i It is hnlluuit with wit i It has depth i it has Imth Arellng 

and imaginatlun. 4 The Bread- Winners is interesting, it Is earnest. It Is sincere j it U in 

many ways a very remarkable book, floe iu its performance, and tiuerstdl la its promise. * 

Saturday JUvittv. 


Sodond Edition. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By 

Kranckh KonGRox mniNKTT, Author of 44 A Fair Uorbaiiun,’' “That o* 
Lowrie s," 44 Haworth’* 4 ' ** tAiulttlana," Ao. 


41 The pathetic power whW b Mrs. Burnett sWwed so fhllv in 4 That Laa 

h Hated In many a tounhing sceue in tier new story ...The book 1* one 

of striking ability ."—A thtmtum. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. jE 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT in OUR HOMES. 


By Rodent Hammond (The Hammond Elcctrlo Light and Power Supply 
Company, Limited). 

First F/tition entirely sokl out prior to pnbllcatiozL Second Edition (Tho 
Sixth Thousand (now ready. 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


Tills (lay in published, 

ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 

AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE BOOK. 

Tost 870 . I Os. fid. 

Contexts !— ' Worldllnoss and Other- Worldline#*, Tho Poet To oner— German 
WIL Helnrlob Heino— Evangelical Tearhinp, Dr. Camming -Tho Influence of 
Ratlonallsra, Leoky’s History— Natural History of German Life, Rlehl— Throe 
Months in Weimar— Address to Working Mon, by Felix Holt-Leaven from a Notts 
Book, being Notes on Authorship, Jaiteinent* on Authors, Story-telling. Historic 
Imagination, Valno In Originality, To tho Promt In nil Things are Frolic, “ Dear 
Religious Love,” Wo make our own Precedents, Birth of Tolerance, Felix qul non 
potuit, Divine Grace a Real Emanation, " ▲ Fine Excess,” Feeling is Energy. 


• # # This volume, which was teft ready corrected for thn pres®, 
contains all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
author was willing to hare republished. It also includes some 
short essays and pages from her note-hook which have not hitherto 
been printed. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 

ALTIO 3? 33 TO. 

By LAURENCE OLIl'HANT, 

Author of “ Piccadilly," “Traits nnd Travesties/’ d c. * 

Crown 8 vo. 0.4. 

•‘Brilliant and delijihlhil The book fa one which every body will preodily read and 

greatly admin*,"— AMtrnn h«i. 

‘‘The buuk u full of humour and tlrollciy. ' - ^uinrditv Wg «>*>. 

“Tb« whole book *i>nrklc* with brilliant iIIiUumr-. it la rii.ii in character* It I* in- 

tricate aud ingenioua in plot.”— London (iuaidian. 


LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. Being 

tho Now Voluroo of •* Black wood’s Pbiiosc.pbical Classics for English Ruudcre.'* 
Crown bvo. with Portrait, 3s. (id. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 

Waterways, Lagoons, aud Decoys of East Anglia. By <5. Chhihtopukh 
Davit?*. Author of “Tho Swan uud her Crew." Boat bvo. illuntrutod with 
12 Full-page Plates, 14s. 

“ Thl* pleasant and fnatrnrtlve volume will he welcomed everywhere by all who ran 

rclUh >u ulthy writing upon hcnlthy topica. We rcmminviiii it unrvaervcdly "-.MprrUtU.r. 

“ThiachArmlng book an excellent modern accoimtof the whole dUlrlut, with Bkctuhc* 

Of it* bird* aud Ash and of tho many curlomi old nchcrmen and gunner* wlm manage to gain 
S precarious livelihood In It. The book i« well wr.tten and well Illustrated." — itfomeum. 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C.F. Gordon Cumming, 

Author of “Fire Fountains," “A Lady’s Cruise In a Frenoh Man-of-War" 
“At Home to Fiji,” &0. bvo. illustrated with 8 Full-page Engraving*, lfa. 


* Mb* Gordon Cummlug p*.wa«e* a rare facility |..r investing sketche* of travel with In- 
terest, and It Is enough to say of her latest contribution to descriptive liteiature tliat it it 
worthy ot her reputation. ’— G'lobr. 

READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter 

Ursa nt. Crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 

“ The acleetfon le made with onual care and Judgment, and the remit la a honk that Is n« 

p)es*antto read aa it lacdilymgin perusal Mr. ttosuni * aim bus been tv illustrate tU« 

wisdom of Rabela!*.”— J/AtMomm. 


A HANDY TEXTBOOK on MILITARY 

LAW. Compiled chiefly to assht Officers preparing for Examination; also 
tor all Officer* of tho Regular and Auxiliary Forres. Specially arranged 
according to the Syllabus Queen's Regulution*, 1883, Comprising also Two 
Hundred Examination Quotlons and Synopsis <>f part* of the Unnerve Fureu* 
Aot, 1882; Militia Act, 1882 ; and Army Act, 1881. Bv Major F. Cowirav, 
Hampshire Regiment, Garrison Instructor, North British District. Crown 
bvo. 7s. 6d. 

IN COURSE OF FU PLICATION. 

Tun Libra by Emtio* dp 

MR. STORMONTIl’S DICTIONARY of the 

^^NGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, Em- 
■ kraolng Beirut &flo and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious 
^Nc’ootlon of old English Words. By tho Kov, Jamrb BTon.Ma.vTn. Tito 
Pronunciation carefully rorimd by the Rev. 1’. H. Putu*, M.A. Cantab. 
Parte L to V. now ready, eaoh 2a. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
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STANDARD WORKS; 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORY of the 

EASTERN CHURCH ; with an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesi- 
astical History. With the Author** latest Corrections. Crown 8vq, 
with Maps, Cs. 

DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORY of the 

JEWISH CHURCH. From AbrMmm to th* ChrttUm Era. With 
the Author’s latest Correct ions. 3 vula. crown 8vo* with Portrait and 
Map*, 18s* 

DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORICAL MEMO- 

RIALS of CANTERBURY. Crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 60. 

DEAN STANLEY’S SINAI and PALES- 

TINE, in connection with their llistoxy. Bvo. with Coloured Maps, 
price 1 2s. 

IJUNBURY’S HISTORY of ANCIENT GEO- 

UR A PHY among the GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest 
Ages till the Full of the Roman Empire. 2 yds. Svo. with 20 Maps 
and Index, 21a. 

’• Mr. Bunbury’a 'History of Ancient Geography’ fills up what Was a eonqpi* 
cuous gap in English contributions to ancient literature, and at the somo time it 
may safely bo sahl that they surpass any existing work on the subject, wbethea 
German, French, or English. It is full of interest to all.”— Times, 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, 

from the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. 8 vols. post Bvo. 
pi ice 12s. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of EARLY 

CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Itomau Empire. 8 vote, post 8vo. 12*. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of LATIN 

CHRISTIANITY ; including that of the Popes to tho Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. 9 vote, post Svo. with Portrait, SO#. 


REV. W. R. W. STEPHEN’S LIFE nml 

TIMES of S3’. ‘JOHN CHRYSOSTOM; n Sketch of the Church and 
the Empire in the Fourth Century, Svo. Willi Portrait, 7a. Gd, 


G ROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. From 

the Earliest Pe riod to the close of the Generation contemporary witlv 
Alexander the Great. Id vuls. post 8vo. with Portrait and Plans, 


each Is. 


GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. Svo. 12s. 

This Edition contains two Essays on the Ethics and Politics of 
Aristotle, which were found among the Author’s posthumous papers, 
after the publication of the Fir>t Edition. 


DENNIS’S ANCIENT ETRURIA : its Cities 

and Cemeteries. Incorporating all the Recent Discoveries. With 
Index. 2 vote, medium Svo. with -0 Plans and 280 Illustrations, 21*. 

“ A book which has for thirty years taken its placo os an archeological classic. No 
selection can well do justice to the profit'd- m of illustrations with which Mr. Dennf* 
has enriched hi* work, making It m.we Umu ever the exhaustive and indispensable 
guide for all those who would study this most interesting region of long- burled art 
aud arclwoology //— Saturday 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS on the GREEK 

VERB : it* Structure and Development. Translated by Wilkies and 
lUxOLANn. H vo. 12s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


WORKS by JOHN TYNDALL, D.CX. LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Professor 

of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

SOUND. Fourth Edition, including Recent Researches; with 204 Woodcuts., 

Crown 8 vo. 10s. 6<L 

LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. Third 

Edition ; with Portrait, Platt*, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

ESSAYS on the FLOATING MATTER of the AIR in relation to Putrefac- 

tinn awl Infection, Second Edition, with 2-1 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7a, 6iL 

FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

LIGHT ; Notes of a Course of Nine Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 

I860. Crowu 8vo. Is. sewed, or Is. 6d. cloth. 

LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 

1870-6. With 68 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 2s. Gd. 

ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA and THEORIES; Notes of a Course of Seven 

Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870. Crown 8vo. Is. sewed, or Is. 6il. doth. 


GANOT’S ELEMENT Alt Y TREATISE on PHYSICS, Expori- 

mental and Applied, for the use of Co lie ires ami S-hools. Translated and edited hy E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Prnfcsaor of Experimental 
Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, rev Led and enlarged ; with 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. prion 16a. 

GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS 

and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Profesjor of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sand' 
hurst. Fifth Edition j with 2 Coloured Piute* and 196 Woodcuts. Crown 8vu. price 7a. Gd. 

PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

Professor of Mechanics at tlio Normal School of Science and tin* Royal School of Mines. New Edition, re-written and enlarged; with 253 
Diagrams and Figures engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. price Cs. cloth. 

The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

New Edition, ro-written and enlarged ; with 31‘2 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By 

WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. D.C.L. LL.D. Into Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. Part I. — Chemical Phi/ sics . 
Sixth Edition, revised by HERBERT MoLKOD, F.O.8. Willi 274 Woodcuts. 8vo. price* lGs. 

MILLE R’S ELEMENTS of CIIEJVUSTRY. Part II. — Inorganic Chemistry. Sixth 

Edition, revised throughout, with Additions, by C. El GROVES, Fellow of the Chemical Societies of London, Paris, and Berlin. With 878 
Woodcuts. 8 vo. price 2 is. \ 

MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. Part III .—Organic Chemistry , or the 

Chemistry of Carbon Compounds. Fifth Edition, revised and in great part re-written, by II. K. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. and C. E. GROVES. 
F.C.S. £vo. price 81s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES 

of OTHER SCIENCES. By HENRY WATTS, F.R.S. F.C.S. asrialeil by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. With a Third Supple- 
mcmt, completing the Record of Chemical Discovery to the end of the year 1878, including tho more Important Discoveries mad e in 1879 and 
1880. 9 vols. 8vo. price XI 5 2s. 6d. 

"The greatest work which England has yet produced on chemistry— one of the I u The Eogllnh language is not rich In lexicons of science : we would point to tfctf 
greatest, Indeed, whlob sho ha* produce 1 upon any actentltlo Bubj».*ct— In finish?'] at work as a model upon which others might bo framed. It certainly exhausts th e 
fast, end we are able to congratulate Mr. Watts xmwt sincerely upon it- com pic- subject up to the date of publication, and therefore forms oe it were the balanced 
tion." CuoMicaL Nkwh. | ledger of tho chemist.” AThsnjbdm, 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; Familiar Essays on 

Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 13. A. Cantab. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7». Gd. each. 

OTHER WORLDS than OURS ; the Plurality of Worlds studied 

under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. Cantab. With 14 Illustrations, Grown 8ro. 10s. GA 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the 

Bet. T. W. WEBB, M.A Fourth Edition, adapted to the Present State of Sidered Sdeoce ; Map. Plate, Woodcuts. Crown 6vo. ts. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

IP IR, I C IEI SIXPENCE. 

Serial Novels, Short Stories, Literary, Dramatic, and Sporting Articles, 
Scientific Papers and Poems, by the most Popular Writers of the day. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. XVII. — M ARGIL 

NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Contents : 

JACK'S COURTSHIP: a Sailor’s Yarn of Lovo and Shipwreck. 
By W. Clark Russell. Chapters XIII.- XVI. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLING. By G. Lac* Hu.t.ilr, 
Amateur Bicycle and Tricycle Champion, 1881. 

BALLADE OF AN ENGLISH HOME. By Andrew Lino. 

“ MANAGER ” GOETHE. By Charles Heuvey. 

A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. By E. Nebbit. 

QUEER FISHES. By Joux Gibson. 

MADAM. Chapters XI.— XV. By Mrs. Olihiant. 

MRS. OLIPH ANT’S NENV NOVEL, 

MADAM, 

was commenced in tho January Number of Longman's Magazine. 
MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
JACK’S^ COURTSHIP: 

A Bailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck, 

is now appearing in Longman’s Magazine. 

MR. G. LACY IlILLIER’S ARTICLE, 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLING, 

appears in tho March Number of Longman’s Magazine 1 . 


LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Vols. I. and II. (Nov. 188&~Oct. 1883) now ready, 
price 58. each, cloth boards. 

Amongst tho Contributions to Longmftu’a Magazine are 

SERIAL NOVELS, 

By James Payn, Bret Ilarte, Clark Russell, Mrs. OHphant. 

SHORT STORIES, 

By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa ” } M. Betham*Edwards, 
Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, R. L. Stevenson, Julian 
Sturgis, I). (Jhristio Murray, &c. 

SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES, 

By Prof. Owon, Trof. Tyndall, R. A. Proctor, Grant Alien, 
IL II. Scott, Andrew Wilson, Itev. J. G. Wood, &c. 

LITERARY AND GENERAL ARTICLES, 

By J. A. Fronde, E. A. Freeman, A. K. II. B., John Burroughs, 
Button Cook, Rev. II. R. llaweis, W. 1). Ilowells, Richard 
J cileries, Justin McCarthy, Mrs. Craik, B. W. Richardson, 
Samuel Smiles, &c. 

POEMS, 

By the Author of “ The Epic of llades,” Austin Dobson, Andrew 
Laug, Kduiund W. Gosse, Jean Ingelow, &c. 


Library Edition. 

BON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 

Bio TJMory of tho Sixteenth Century, ir*4? By tlw latu Sir Wtlmim 
Stihlixo Maxwkll, Bart. K.T. With mmioron* IllustrntlonH PitgrovLtl on 
Wood, including Portraits, Drawings <>I flipping, Pl»ri"< of A v mo nr, 
Weapon b of War, CoetumcH, Ate., from Authentic Contcm\iorury hoarci-u. 
2 vote, royal 8 to. 4i!i. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 

BURGH during its First. Three HmulnM Years. By Sir Ai.r\ tvusri (luur, 
Bart. LL.D. D.U.L. &c. 2 vols. fcvo. with 21 Poiiruit* anti 7 IlluFtiatuuu 
engraved on Wood, UGs. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 

MESSIAH, By the Rev, At.fukd EDtuuniUM, P.D. Warburronian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s lun, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

M Till dlatlnetlvo ehartfter and, m w think. the great pr*u? ti.-al value ot this hook 11 c in the 
euUcewon ofwhat wo may call Jewish evidence and Bluetiatlon*, In the Ji-wlnh ptaedi^nit 
iron* which ft »s written, anil In the Jewish atmosphere with which it f« Imlnied. A .lew l,y 
birth, nurtuicd In thc.lw**t Jewish learning, and with a liirireae.piaiiUaneo with Jewish litem- 
lure and ru'tnm* Jt)r. Edtndivlm is n LhiUtian eon vert and mhiiatcr. evnn^iifai In lm viewa 
and Imbued with a devout feeling.” Biutikii Ucjum'nnY Ukyirw. 


Seventh Thousand. 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 

Writers. Edited by RmiATin VJi'ain, M.D. F.R.8. 4ic. PpT with U& 
Wool Engraving, mc.iinm 8vo. «>1«. 6d. doth, or 40s. half -rumriu. To be bad 
d I so in 2 void, price 84a. (doth. 


RED DEER. By Richard Jefferies, Author 

of “ The name* toper ai ITomi*,’’ “Wild Life in a Southern County," Sic, 
Crown 8 Vo. 4s. (J«l. 

“ In * Red IH«t ’—ft honk which should »h* preclou* to oil trad lover* of scenery in It* nnhlent 
form-, Mi Jtffhard .fcfl't rln* hm* » Biihject u» in »■ mini'in Interval, and handles It with all hi * 
wonu-d tore* and auvetneat The r «-d deer uf wm<'h he tn-al. -ire the red deer of Exmoo> ; and 
la- know* ii t mui'li id the u, it would sn-cm, a. h< - know* of the wild thing* ot the South Du* u*. 
Nothing could he hotter Mira his lojh^ruph'ual chapter*, * ll«l Drrr Lund’ and * Wild bx- 
miiur' ■, nothing iimrc litUrmthigthan tlm d.« nurw ciUUd * \nllcr and IVrn’i uothl'ic m«ro 
l»« tunwipio than hi* i liter 'imon of * a Mmior liuuto In Mod Dwr Laud ' t nothin* moiv troth 
ai.d umiuung than tut •ievcaul uu * Game Notts* uud Folk-lore.' ” ATtlltSJKl'M. 


SCRAPS ; or Scenes, Talcs, and Anecdotes 

front Motnorit** of my Ihuiicr Day**. By Lord Saltoun. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
prion lh*. • 

11 A collection uf wvuej .mil ancolotc*. aud all, without nxcepdoti, aflordinf capital readlni{.“ 

An ait axo Navy GaxRrrK. 

“ Lord Sultoun'* pagi * i.re cianuncd full of »fo*Jd stories.” Futl.n. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 

Of James 1. to tho Outbreak ot the Civil Wur. By Pamitri. Rawwi 
GAlinmicit, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In tvmruc of pubUritiou, to be ce.m- 
pletod in 10 void, price to. each. Vol?. I.— V J II . now ready. 

IVol. Lt. on April 1. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS of the UNITED 

STATES. By Kdwaud A. Fukkmay, O.C.L. LL.D. t.'rown fcvo. 6j. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 

BUBOPK. By E. A. Fkkeman, D.C.L. LL.D* Second Edition, with 05 Mai n. 
2 Tola. Svo. 91a. 6<L 


jK, Popular Edition, prico Bispenco. 

Lm MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 

ftOllB; with Ivry and tho Armada, With llhixtmtionr, Original and from 
tho Antique, by George Schurf. Vcp. 4 to. price (Id. eewod, Is. cloth. 

* ’ : 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 

Rich Ann a. Puoctoh, U.A. New Edition* with numerous Ifinatrattond uu 
Wood, crown Svo. Uh, 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. 

Hr Rfc'iiAiui A. IM-.otnun, Il.A. New Edition, with Frontispiece engraved on 
Wood. Crown 9vo. 6?. 


The BEACON S FIELD BIRTHDAY BOOK: 

Selected from the Wiitlnga and Speeches of tho Right Hon. tho Earl of 
Et'.'U'ousih'id, K.G. With 2 lYnrr.ilt- ami 11 Views of KlUflitMidi'n Manor and 
Its siiri'oiiudiu^s. Fop. Svo. '26. CM. cloth ; 4s. (Id. bound in leather. 

{In preparation. 

“FROM GRAVE to GAY”: Poems. By 

H. CaoiJnosnict.KY-Fi.XMW.*., Autn rof “ Puck on Pegasus ” &c. Small fep- 
cle^antly printed on lmud-mmlu paper, wiLb a Portrait etchocl by C. W. 
Shorburnc. [Jn the press. 

*»* This volume is a selection from the various publishod works of tho 
AuLhor. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOONS. 


• ;■€ 

' ^ 


LORD TENNYSON'S NEW BOOK. 


( THE CTJP : and THE FALCON. 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 

Fcp, 8vo. 5s. * 


HPHE WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 

“*■* Poet Lnur«»ti\ A N«*te Collected iSilit on. cnrnutod throughout by tho 
Author. ' With a New Portrait. Crown tiro. 7a. 6'J. 

A NBW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 

TTESTIGIA : a Novel. By Georoe Fleming, 

* Author of •* A Nile Novel.'’ * f Mirage,” Ac; 8 vol*. Glob© Pvti. 12 s. 

**■ Vi*«Hjri« 1 U a now! worth rcndln*. In manv pjtVtii of the «tory the wiltcr 1i»9 

«Utfci*eded iu druuirijt u » pkliitf picture. '—I'uU Mall t;utvKe. 


«IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. — An Article 

^ hv J. OOMYNS U&RR, with EngrAvlngn uffnr important Ptatnree by 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, appear* lu THE LNGLltiH f.LLV&Vl\ &Y$D 
MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


! WILLIAM MORRIS. — A Poem by Mr. 

| ▼ T WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “Tho GarOiIy Par/idinc w &o>, apjwira la 


The 


TWENTY- FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised alter Official Returns) of 

ST AT ESM AN’S Y E A li - 1300 K : 

it Stntiath'nl nml HMw if'.il Aoiitml of th* States of tho Ci\ ili/.ed World, 
for tho Your 1&H4. IMucd by J. £i\m’ KhLrnc.’ Crown rtvn. UN.thl. 

" F.verybtKly who h«ow<i thi« w«uh aware that It ii a lunik Unit U liirii«rttt'<nbla to wrlb'r*. 
A n 'im-iers, politic inux. tttit teamen. « net all who ure »Hr«ctty nr Jinitrei’lly JhUtci»Ui 1 hi ihe 
jtulillral. itouial, (vulujitrikL tfommcrrlu,?. ami tlnaurii 1 romlition nr tpfir fell nw-vrea tor.'* at 
home and abroad. All the Mifiirm.'tmn that could posMbly In- debited by politician*. inrrelianu, 
and public apeiikcr* and wtiifr* relative to tlie CaUbtitiifiou and linviTnm-nt. tlu Chirm 
and education, the re mini* anil IXiWDchtwa. the army and n»\ y, thr nr*a nml papulii" 


duration. the revriuu 1 amt <. *,*1)4' two. the army and urn y, thr area nml pupimHnn t* •* 
vwiiwocrre, Indu'ttri , nnd trade, ol every civilirrd eount<> in the world, i» to Le luuml riiulny 
accctviblo wlthlu ilia email limits of tills admirable Year- Look. "- .Stam/oi */. 

A NEW BOOK BY THIS LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By John 

■*" IliriiAnD GiiKf.x, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Ihc Making or En^lnna ’* Ac. 

With Portrait un i Maps. Demy tiro. 13-». 

“ ThL» voluuiti la not only njpvaUlttrwry work-.it i« a litifn,' monument taa n«»Mr rhara-fvr." 

Jl, itMA QhUi tip tu A’tt I nr, 

KEW BOOK. BY lCENRY JAMES. 

PORTRAITS of PLACES. Ur Henry James, 

**“ Author of “ Tho ATunr-CAo,” “ Tho European*,’’ V (Jrcwji kvo. 7s. flit. 

“Then© Eeeaya have a aUnplic t'* ftrd a natnrnln-:^. ruh^lcl Kl h n •rm.iitne«9 and pklur. 
cvpumfeai, which are lardy a-ccu luntbiiwa In KnuiWU writer* any n here.” &p*eUOur. 

KOW READY. WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN llORLKY. 

PALPII WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 

LECTED WORKS of. rm r-ith t*n> l'.vora’.ey Edition of Chai'lctf 

Ktnysley’fi Nci'rl,-..) Globe tiro. .i<*. each volutmi. 

1. MISCELLANIES. \\V-i an Intitoductory K- j ny by JoiW Mom v y. 

2. ESSAYS. ' '■ V 9. POEMS 

A. BNGUtill TRAITS; ,AND RUPRtftSNXATI VE MEN. 

. ti, CONVUOT OF LTH^, AND Sf'DIKTY AND bOLlTUDM. 

«; LYiTTEHS ; AND JSOl.lAL AIMS ; «fv. 
v ;rhclr (Nki ruA'JU arc careful ^tin j and baauuldJ finDh **«. U » ittih Qiat let t*j ll <‘> a > v . 


MAOMflLIiAN’S 4s. 6d. 813EIE9,-NBW VOLtTMKS. 

-I^RS. LORIMER : a Sketch in lilack and 


White. By Mai.pt. New Edition, rtown Svo. 4 k. Oil. 

"f.‘ >ffa. Lot liter’ I*. In fact, a book w«*.l worth rvrJtnu/'-AuinrU'rf/ /’< n'etn. 

AMONG CANNIBALS. 

Axkhko Kr. JoitXHTuh'* Crown 8vo. ts 


NOVELISTS. 


New Edi'iun. 


By 

Bv 

Lruwn 


DUMPING 

^ Aafaicu Hr. J< 

PRENCH POETS and 

■-*- ITbxuy Jawks. Author of 4 ‘ Thu 4.tiu*rn 
tivo. 4a. rxL 

THE MIZ MAZE ; or, the Winkwortli Puzzle. 

A 8tory In Lottera by Nlfto Author*. Crown Svu. 4% «u. \ 

MR. LEWIS CAIIROLL S NBW B001I. 

RHYME ? and REASON ? By Lewis 

Canncn.T^ Author r>l a Alien's Adventures in Wnnd'Tland' 1 Ac. With CO 
llluatrtittpna by Arthur it Froht, and 8 by llbury Holiday. Cmwn Svo. 7a. 
S* Thla book la a rnrlnt, tHth & few Addition*, of tho eornie portion nf “ Pban- 
dnauiago la and Otbor Pucm-V* oud of tjre •• Hunting of tho Siia.k/' M/. Front's 
Bluturw Uio new. 

TDEAS : “BUCII -Ti"- GRAND” of the 

^ REISF.BILDKR „f KElNRWH IlKINE, JH28. A Tran^jiUon by 1 B. 
Chiwn 8vo. 9% U’L 

THE STUDY of THEOLOGY, INTRO- 

-*• AUCTION to, By Ds;i auiiSo, LL.D,, XVofcow»r of Theology l fl 

Maaobfesl^f Now Uv’Jugfi;, L'y.'id,»,i. C. own Svo. 4s, 

THE 1 PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, a TKXT- 

"** DOOK of. B» AlfRKii I si M A.. IxctuMr on FliV.lo. in tbc Sol«ol 

of Medicine, Etlinbuijjh. \\ .-,i» 111 u ;t’-a tuns. M^hutn tito.^1*. 

WQOLWICIl,: Mathematical Papers for 

• ' , , ' Into the Roral MLttwy Aotuiviry fur tho Youi’a 1880-1 SrJ3 luclU- 

. . AlfD. Ciwwu 8 vo. Ss, 6-L 


4 Tho EarMily Pwnidisc ** Ao., ap^rura to 
THE ENGLLSH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE fur MARCH; 


THE 


Price SIXPENCE ; by pont, ETC TIT PENCE. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

Co'flrnsXTa you MARCH : 

1. 41 MRS. HARTLEY, WITH HER CHILD ASA YOUTHFUL BAQCHAJGvL." 

En^TRvcd by U. Lacodu irons t.lm l’P. lure l>y sir Johiva Rrvxoli^ in 
the jk)k - it's* um of E*rl Nurlhtvrnok. (Frontieploee.) 

2. MEETING IN WINTER. (A I’oi-ro.) \Viu.UM Mohi xs. 

J. SIR JUdHUA REYNOLDS J. OuMYIWUakk. 

IN nitration*; Crowlnz the Uruuk i final avrd by f’hnrlei dc KrHentiarh The Him. 
Miiii 1 lmy’Vj llurris. \>;ith « l),>4 : Eiiaravcd liy E. Gaseulantf— Margaret Ge w^luuu, 


llurris. Ayith n Dot 

Ui'or^iann - 


I Ueorfiia 

>VHna : Kiiffravt'd hv J. Ik Cut 
Georgian a u, 


ueir, her Damihtirrt Kn^ravid by l>. Labour 

, 5t*oralmia. I)m*h«'i»-i of iVsvonablrri, and her t/hlid, 

jrothy, a tcrwHT,ij iiuuuieai oi Carlisle : Enyruvud by J. p. Cooper. 

i. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be <«n- 

tbaietl) By the Aci.nm of 41 John Hau^ax, Gkntmcman.” 

/rfbifiviiM^thr C. N vniKU Iftcvr. The OomMi ih»n»t, f mm Vnyv Head t»> Uea.t 
Point s RiitfVuvnl ’by d. I>. Cuujiei— Bnl'twoi Kil-'raved hv E. Gaacuhrnc -Cadjra ilh 
Cute- Kitfrnml by FfiifocJi |»ivau-The Fij.n.r Pan. ntar Crfajrwirb » Kn* 

proved by \V. M, It. Quick^The 1” iphviiiiun'.i Diuaht^r : F.naruwd by Balv* htriin 

- titram tii-ino IJoutt Golnp Gut i Enslaved by V tclilmliU -llauUn^ In the boats 
Ewiiins . Engravoi by U. Paterson. 

5. Sil AKt*PKARE IN THti MIDDLE TEMPLE Rev. AlyRF. 7) AtKr.Kti. 

/Uu*h q’ion* by U. 'P. MjrnnAv, Frl«**p of Harvcd Wd.»d Work in the Middle 
Temple If. ill: Kn*r*i«a tin K. (ipecolmiv -Eutiuin w to tin* Middle Temple 1 la; 1 i 
Kt)'.'raivd by \V. and J. ft- ch«i!i!r<‘ - The M-dd.e f cniplK Hull from Fonnt'iiu f’uurt : 
Eneraved by O. Juliyer- Middle Tfinphi l.ahu i Engraved hv W, and J, It. ( hvidilrv 

- (.inti'Viiiy into rtvijfer ’ ‘ ” ’ * ’ 1 '* ” “ ' 

e On * 


Ti I'iiiIo 

J A. Quuitloy 


1ft tivifeant*' Jinn i Kneravid l»y J. A* Qnaitley - Tlftj Forth of the 
■h : KihrtiiV'dihy K Stuiikowakl—ln Kimt'a Bf*TuT\ Walk : EnirratHlby 
\ I ti Jyr ior ^ |h« a M uM lc Jeniplu Hull : Engraved by E. 0«M;oiipie. 


fi. JULIA (Cuiu’liitiiiin) . i . . /• i ^ WALTJin Bksast. 

7. FABLE 5 * FROM 43*3 OPt-TUB Ml) AND THE WOLF. Trftns’.ntod by 

Au’isiu Oa Ifl A. 

tltn**nit>an» hy HiMbUil Caldivott ; The Faille..' The Application *. Eos raved 
by J . D. ( wiper. ' . 

8. THE ARMOUREBM PRENTICES. (Haptnra 12-1A (To bo cqu United A 

CiiAitrbriK M. ^0rut. 

ORX.VMENTti. INTTfAt/ ^RtTERS. Ac.— Om mental pllojtn. dcnlRitcsl by 
linns Si b-ild l. r i»tb-|i'^U) — tuitud I^ttor, Gcrtyau St-hnid. lftLS -* 

Onutmentnl rtwtlgri'il 'hy Hvywuod Sonnier — liriLhil Letter, 

iluaiifin *1 by l^iiiii iM'itrhoj- Orumiciitnl PYlo^ij, dnalgnrtl by Hnywood 
buinwr— In* Lil LetApf, Freueh i^eiiooL, ILjJ. 

ting' ■ ritimbl^ti, 6d. # by poet Hii. ; j early, 7#. 6iL 


XE& BURNETT LECTD1UW, 

(YN LIGIIT.-rFirst Course. ON the NATURE 

^ of 1 .If JUT. Dv(iv«ipkt T*t> A»n*rdnen, Novnirihcr 1^3, by Geougk G Ar.HfEL 
Simcfr*, M A., F J1N5., itq., FeUmv of JVinttrolw Collojce, and Luea*-i<m Pro. 
fr.-sor of tho Univcrtliy of Cuinbrldge. Ciown ftvo. 2a. 6d. 

’ • [AVj/ xoickt 


Emendavit- 

Homy 9 vo, * 2 %. 6d. 


A ESCIIYLI , AGAMEMNO 

David S. Ma.sg^i.KU^ii, (?oll. Nov. Oxon. Soc. 

PINDAR, TW EXTANT ODES of. Trans- 

lut'd Into KiisriUV. With ntt In truj notion and Snort Notes, by KnVttsr 
Mikuh, It, A t, lute Follow of WiVtham College', ClKford. tieooud Edition, 


C.uvsu «vo. r»,s 


BOOKS FOR '’CONFIRMATION CLASSES. 

It y C. J. V A U G HAN , U.D., Denn of Llumlnff, of thu Temple,, Ao, 

JVOTES for LECTURES on CON FIRM A- 

TION. With Mtit^btp'Prpjera. Thlrtenuth KilRion.’ fcp. 8vO. Is. ihl. 

. By IUjv. a. F. P.D., Wiirdwt Of fit. An^istihn’a, Oanterbnry. 

A MANUAL ^ INSTRUCTION for C()N* 

UIRMATIoN find Ftff|r COMMUNION, With’ Prayoig and Devotion*. 
3imo. i*loth cjftr^ ids' ,/ 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE FRANCinSE BILL. 

I Jf introducing the measure officially called “Tlio Repre-* 
“ sentation of the People Bill/' but which in other 
quarters is disrespectfully described tvs The Continuance in 
Office Bill, Mr. Gladstone had before him an easy and con- 
genial task. Ife had a great opportunity for making the 
kind of speech' in which lie excels, and for again asserting 
his belief in the capacity of the majority of the nation to 
exercise power with wisdom and moderation. The speech 
was not eloquent, as indeed Mr. Gladstone’s addresses 
never are in ahy high sense of the word, the opinion of 
bia partisans to tlio contrary notwithstanding/ It was 
a lucid account of what the Bill is to do, and was almost . 
freo from the empty rhetoric which passes for eloquence 
with the critics of the Ministerial party. Mr. Gladstone 
went over the whole ground with his undoubted power of 
stating a complicated maw of details so as to make them clear 
to anybody who chooses to listen or read with a moderate 
degree of attention. He, in fact, did for the now Franchise 
Bill What he has done for so many Budgets. " Enemies and 
friends alike must confess* that he has stated the changes 
about to be made in the structure of the constituencies 
so. as to leave thoir nature wholly beyond doubt. With 
extraordinary ingenuity, he contrived at once to make 
, the mbflt of those changes and vet to seen) to minimize 
„ them, v Although the Prime Minister may have persuaded 
s bjinself that he lm» Jittlo to fear from opposition, ho 
was ..careful to conuilmta tho majority of his hearers, 
wluv id their hearts, are afmid of any extension of the 
franchise, by dwelling on tho much which tho Bill leaves 
untouched. When the representation of wealth has been 
swamped by a fiotiiot new votes belonging wholly to the 
wage-earning cla$s, it is a matter of comparatively little 
importance that the property vote for tliti oountios will be left 
nominally untouched. Both parties are afraid to defend the 
faggot vote publicly, although both have made, and do make, 
free, iwedfit* When Mr. Gladstone showed how ho proposes 
to attack this useful method of indirectly increasing the re- 
presentation of property, ho could safely rely on the support 
which every member of .Parliament is bound by decency 
to give to plans for securing what is culled the purity of 
election. He descanted on tlio other and more congenial 
aide of bia subject, the vast changes which tho Bill will 
bring about, with' manifest satisfaction i The now service, 
lodger, and household franchises of the counties were de- 
tailed at length. ' If Mr. Gladstone made any attempt 
to be. eloquent in. tho course of his speech, it was in the 
passagesin which Ito compared tho timid measures of the 
ni’sfc Reform Bil^ tied .the half-hearted courage of the 
* second, with the magnificent addition ho n*w proposes to 
inake to tlje constituencies^ A big tuAnber always produces 
# considerable effobt On certain" class of mind, and there 
, aaany' cl ftfr. Gladstone's followers in and out of 

: the tviir bo toaidy to belief that tlio Bill is a 

greater ^e^shre pf vefem.: than either of lii predereissorff, 

, . wmply b^use ‘iWitf ftdd two million vote* to tho register. 

■' ' •• Jitr* Gl adstojjte*s Parliamentary 

H\‘ pssiia.e -that the numerical -nceiodmess of 'the 
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though the latter cannot venture to Ear 
ledge must liave added considerably tti; ' 

showing active opponents and unwilling followers 
how he proposes to do just what they utead to 
It probdibly added further piquancy to this gratificathxh that 
Lord IIartinoton must have listened to his Chiefs demon- 
stration of the necessity of including Ireland in the.' Bill 
with feelings of a very mixed kind. Jf the crude truth bad . 
been told, or is to bo told at any future stage of the debate, 
it would be that in point of fact tfce exact meant to be used 
for nearly doubling the number of voters are xeattere of 
comparatively little importance. The essential thingia that, . 
if this Bill passes in anything like the fom in Whicfe it 
has been produced, the whole political power of the thtee 
kingdoms will bo thrown into the hands of the working 
class. It is a merely plausible concession to leave a\ 
vote to the holder of i of. clear yearly value in land 
free from the necessity of residence, even though ■ * 

be no lohger necessary that tlio holding should include s 
a tenement. The voters who represent property will 
remain & fixed nurnW. No addition can be made to them 
by any measure of the Legislature. But tlio addition to bo 
made to the representation of the working class is enormous* 
Every one of the two million new voters will bo added to . 
his. one part of the constituency. A complete alteratk^ of 
tho balance of political power of this kind cannot but b« 

: hateful to tho Conservatives, and at least yery ' 

to tho moderate Liberals. There is yet ^HsidernhM^ hope s 
that the Bill may bo oppisod on the ground that What 
it proposes to do will be bad in itself. Lord itANPOLTii; 
Cut non ill, who has the courage of his opinions, did indent 
state tho actual truth, and gave the best of' all possible . . 
raisons for condemning tho Bill, when h$ declared that 71 
the new Voters will he ignorant and indifferent to politics.’ 
Other members, no doubt, will he found to Fpcak with, 
equal frankness. Unfortunately, Lord Uandolph Churcuill 
had less to support him when he foil into tho gratuitous 
en-or of prophecy and predicted defeat for tho Ministry:. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry has undoubted jy been discredited:;, 
in many ways; but if it’ had fallen into a state of ex- 
haustion, the Franchise Bill is directly 4 '’ intended 
vivo it. Wavering follower^ nuy possibly be^UM by 
a Radical measure. It may seem tho. much to hope that 
the Whigs who have submitted to so much wij) riak ihelr 
cherished popularity with the constituencies, such as ife 
is, by deaertieg their leader when, ho is engaged in doing 
what may be, plausibly repreHented, as the natural con- 
sequence of the traditional policy of their party . 1 It is 
easy enough to prove to the^ witisfection bf may thinking 
man that the possession of a vpte is not an innate right. 
That it can be proved to the satisfaction pf the majority 
of (doctors ia quito anotheg thing. , Workihbh are, doubtless 
as much plpftsed to possess a privilege ^ anybody else; 
land it may be that they are at prosont convinced, as Tar .ua 
they have any political -convictions, t hat what power they 
already have ^ will be increased by being conferred in 
quantities on their daoe. Moderato Libexnls and 
Uoti^eryativos alike are well aware of the, fact , 1 and havo 
hitherto ^ heaitated to tell tho majority of .their supporters 
that ffeo' part of the population to which they belong is 
not W be* tru«)Sed>ith polit ical power. ^ 

\i' Since ^it is obvious that Iiord Hartjtkoton'r scruples bn ye 
been removed or s^ppre^*d on second ihotighte, the Bill 
W gaiu fro by what is beyond all queatioh 

it» most d^ngert^^ment. If that reviVal of independence . 
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if it be so, why was it such ft very bad and intolerable thing 
that they should do this a month ivgo, when three or wbr 
thousand lives would have boon saved by so doing! Almms 
(tin /want vocal, and there is no answer. It is difficult to 
j ypagi'nn that any Doctor in Politics, Irrefragable, Subtle, 
Angelic, or other, can tell us whftt, on Gladetonmn prin- 
ciples, is tbc business of General Grahams foijf’-jtt the 


wbkb is predicted from timo to time if it be so, wby was it such ft very bad and mtMeraWfttWag 
we**f» lo^Ofor nt all, if might have been expected to that they should do this a month ago, when three orjbur 
it is gravel V prosed to swamp the Irish thousand lives would have been saved by «o ' 
with voters who am euro to bo the docile aiyseum vocat, and there is no gnawer. ^It incli^amilt to 
disloyal agitators. Lord IIaktinoton has, imagine that any Doctor in Politics, Subtte, 

howWm Jo no sign. He has eaten bis words at home, Angelic, or other, can te l us *hftt, on Pg 

g^L, apparently prepared to give the Bill and nil the ciples, is the business oi General Grahams foif Jkt the 
Bill Wa steady support. In thus sacrificing his opinions to present moments . ^ f j 

bin party the moderate Liberal leader will have tho pleasure It would be paying the reader a very bad comjMtinOnt to 

of. acting' with tho Irish members of tho Nationalist party, suppose him likely to mistake tho di'ifly of this argument* 
^Nobody can license thorn of suppressing their principles, since Prom Mr. Gladstone's point of view, from any point of 
it is their manifest advantage to support ft measure view possible to a devout but reasonable Gladstoman (if 
which must largely increase their power. The discipline such a thing there lx?), General Grahams position is utterly 

which ImH drilled the Whigs into obedience is relied on to incomprehensible, or utterly indefensible u com prehendoa. 

keep them steady on the question of combining a measure From any point of view whatever it is awkward, mean* 


present moment. /' ? 

It would be paying the reader a very bad compliment to 
suppose him likely to mistake tho drifjyof this argument* 
Prom Mr. Gladstone's point of view, from any point of 


keep them steady on the question of combining a measure 
of redistribution with the Franchise Bill. In and out of 
the Jtouso there is a natural unwillingness to leave it in 
the power of the Radicals to dissolve Parliament with the 
present constituencies just flooded with their friends ; and 
this unwillingness may develop into a successful opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone's determination to leave the matter to 
another Session. Nothing can be more fatal to the interests 
of the country tlian to assume that the hitherto proved 
fidelity of his followers is wholly impervious to argument. 
There is yet a place for repentance even in the majority on 
the vote of confidence last week. 


sistent, and draught with difliculty. But Englishmen who 
are Englishmen (though they may not agree with Lord 
Wolskley as to the exceeding greatness and gloriousnesa 
of the possibilities of the present moment) have little 
doubt what it ought to do, and why it ought to do it. 
Not for the first time tho sublime mismanagement of Mr* 
Gladstone's Ministry, their irresolution — their reluctance 
to shed blood, if anybody pleases — has made bloodshed all 
but inevitable. The disgraces of Teb and Sinkat can only 
be washed away, the danger of greater disgraces and dis? 
asters, both in Nubia and in Egypt proper, can only bo 
averted, either by giving the Arabs a sound beating or by 
forcing them to confess that Englishmen are their masters 
by declining battle and submitting. This, of. course, is 
shocking to Mr. Labouciiere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
and it is only fair to admit that Mr. Laboucheue and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson are quite consistent in being shocked at 
it, and can exclaim at some of their own friends who are not 
shocked with considerable justice and force. Mr. Gladstone 
is doing at Bouakiin exactly what lie refused to do-— what ho 
professed to be ineffably shocked at the bare notion of 
doing —after Majuba. He is fighting to recover prestige 
and to ropoir the effect of blunders. It is a very shame* 
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JM - rli u and it is only fair to admit that Mr. Laboucheue and Sir 

I T is rather surprising that no opponent of the Oppoai- Wilfrid Lawson are quite consistent in being shocked at 

tion has as yet hit upon a certain argument why Lord it, and can exclaim at some of their own friends who are not 

Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote should not pester shocked with considerable justice and lore©- Mr. Gladstone 
the Government for declarations of policy. That argument is is doing at tiouaknn exactly what lie refused to do— what he 
that, as tho Government have no policy, it is utterly unjust professed to be ineffably shocked at the bare notion ol 
to expect them to declare it. In tho same way it may be con- doing —after Majuba. He is fighting to recover prestige 
sidered unfair to demand information as to what General and to ropoir the effect of blunders. It is a very shame* 
Graham is going to do. It is very doubtful whether General ful thing, no doubt, that there should be any need for this ; 
Graham himself knows ; it is nearly certain that the but the shame is concerned with tho past, not with the 
Government does not. The truth is that, never since there present. If, as the only possible explanation of General 
was such a thing as an English army, was any force in such Graham's proceedings implies, he has been commissioned to 
an extraordinary plight as this luckless scratch expedition 11 find and beat” Osman IIicina, his orders are in themselves 
which has been got together at Souakim. It was sent, if it very good orders. That they never ought to have been mod® 
was sent to do anything, to relieve Tokktir, and this, as necessary, that thoy could havo been with the greatest ease 
everybody knew, it was too late to do. It is larger than mode unnecessary, and that the fact of their being neccs- 
is required to hold Souakim; it w too small to march eary is a proof of tho utter incompetence of the Government, 
up the country to Kassala or Berber, oven if it had is a different matter. And it is a different matter stul that 
transport for thdt purpose, which it luis not, or if tho the expedition is anything but well organized for its pur- 
Goverfcment intended it to march up the country, which, pose, and that by simply retiring further Osman Hiona can 
at any rate when it was first sent, they certainly did not reduce General Graham to a position oi ludicrous helpless- 
intend it to do. It has no quarrel with its nominal adver- uess and futility. That is another proof of the utter m- 
garios ; for the Soudan has been declared independent, the competence of the Government. But, bo far as the find 
garrison of Tokkar capitulated freely, and the Government and beat order, if it exists, goes, it is a lucid interval, a 
expressly declares that tho Sinkat massacre was an affair deviation into sense, and as such one may be thankful for it, 
for which it had no responsibility whatever, and which an d hopeful for a good result. 

therefore it cannot properly avenge. Some fervent Minis- It is not equally easy to bo thankful for the news from 
terklists apparently seem to think it a good opportunity to Khartoum, for tho restrictions which have hitherto mado it 
ehow that Mr. Gladstone can when he chooses do some- imnossiblo either decidedly to praise or decidedly to blame 


. Gladstone can when he chooses do some- 


thing else than order capitulations and retirements ; but a 
campaign from this point of view must be Wt to tho 
advocacy of professional philanthropists. If tho Eastern 
Soudan is going to lie cleared, well aud good ; but it is per* 
fectly certain that General Graham's force was not sent to 
dear tho Eastern Soudan, and equally certain that it is in- 
adequate to that task. Itmay go somewhere, have a refreshing 
fight, and come back ; after which, if Mr. Gladstone likes, 
it may march up Piccadilly. But the rationale of the 
whole proceeding will remain exactly as obscure as it is at 
the present moment. When there was something for it to 
do, the Government would not send it ; when it is sent, 
they will not say what it has jot to do ; and when it is 
evident that there is nothing for it to do in reason, thoy 
decline to give any explanation of its existence. It was not 


but the shame is concerned with tho past, not with the 
present. If, as the only possible explanation of General 
Graham's proceedings implies, ho has been commissioned to 
41 find and beat” Osman Hicina, his orders are in themselves 
very good orders. That they never ought to have been made 
necessary, that thoy could have been with the greatest ease 
made unnecessary, and tliat the fact of their being neces- 
sary is a proof of tho utter incompetence oi the Government, 
is a different matter. An d it is a different matter still that 
the expedition is anything but weli organized for its pur- 
pose, and that by simply retiring further Osman Diona can 
reduce General Graham to a position of ludicrous helpless- 
ness and futility. That is another proof of the uttor in- 
competence of tho Government. But, bo far as the find 
and beat order, if it exists, goes, it is a lucid interval, a. 
deviation into sense, and as such one may be thankful for it, 
and hopeful for a good result. 

It is not equally easy to bo thankful for the news from 
Khartoum, for tho restrictions which have hitherto mado it 
impossible either decidedly to praise or decidedly to blame 
General Gordon's proceedings still exist. Still, those pro- 
ceedings have been merely preliminary, and they have been 
confined to a friendly town where General Gordon has a* 
large force at his disposal. The jubilations over their “ suo- 
tl cess ” which have been uttered 8oem to argue either a re- 
markable want of judgment or a remarkable oblivion of the 
facts of the case. It is surely not difficult for any one, let alone 
General Gordon, to “ succeed '* in remitting debts, halving 
taxation, giving cheques on Cairo, and so forth, with full 
powers to do all this* It might be supposed from what has. 
been said in some quarters that, if General Gordon had 
not been Geivical Gordon, the prisoners in the Khartoum 
gaol would havo hugged their fetters, the taxpayers would 
have burst into tears at not being allowed to pay full 
taxes, and the slaveholders would have formed a solemn 
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our business, they say, to pre^pt General Baker's men from league and covenant to resist to tho last man the permission 
being killed ; but it is, it seem, our mission to bury them, of slavery. Before the mission d£h bo said to have suc- 
It would have been wicked of us to prevent the throats of ceeded, it must be seen how General Gordon gets on with 
the women and diildren at Sinkat from being cut; but we the Mahdi, with tbo rebels on tho Blue Nita, ‘with tho 
are entitled to punish the cutters. All this, it may be bands who keep Slaten Bey shut up in Daxfr r ' ' |vnd 
frankly confessed, is too wonderful and excellent for the Lepton Bey cut off in the recesses of Bahr el (JaU^He 
plain man ; and his natural confusion is not greatly allevi- may — everybody hopes be will— succeed comflf «y. But 
Rfted by the violent cries of “ Hush ! ” which are set up his success up to this moment is no' guarantee of this real 
dfyeetly be asks for a little explanation. He may be ready success, the conditions being totally different He has no 
46 go very groat lengths : to admit that it is a capital thing worse enemies than the suly psoplo who gush over bis 
for English soldiers to go anywhere and fight anybody. But miraculous achievements in persuading debtors to take s 
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vawipd tor their deVts auci filaveholder*, to; fa on bolding 
Arm* Soon, no doubt, it will be seen what he really 
intend* to do, And whether his intention? include what has 
*boen well and Succinctly called u the Mabpi at. Khartoum/' 
That they do tliis in hardly believablo, and it will take 
very strong and novel reasons to justify them if they 
do it* But it may be pointed oiit that all his 

the reduction of taxation, the legitimhs- 
and so forth, point distinctly in another’ 
directum. If* according to the preposterous plan which 
Chesbif Pasha revised, the whole coarse of the Nile above 
the second cataract is to be left to chance and the Mahdi j 
next week, next month, or next your, thore can bo no ! 
«ense ov reason in General Gordon issuing a%y regula- 
tions about taxes, about the slave-trade, or -about anything 
else. He fans simply to proclaim M To your tents, (3 
4i Soudanese," to intimate that in those tents each mftn may 
'do what is right in his own eyes, and to retire. That is 
pretty evidently no* the policy, or anything Uko tlio policy, 
which he contemplates. 


TltE SPEAKERSHIP. 

S IR HENRY BRAND is fortunate in having secured 
the respect and attachment of all parties in tho House 
■of Commons. Even Mr. Parnell, though for political 
reasons ho refused to concur in tho vote of thanks, acknow- 
ledged the personal courtesy with which tho Speaker had 
treated himself and his followers. Only one or two ill-bred 
Irish members took occasion when the Speaker left the 
<dunr to withhold from him the ordinary marks of courtesy. 
When Mr. Brand was selected as tho successor of Mr. 
Denison some doubt was entertained whether a farmer 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury was the fittest 
candidate for the office. A Government “ Whip " is neces- 
sarily and properly a partisan ; but it may be added that he 
has also something of d diplomatic character. He has to 
maintain amicable relations with similar functionaries on 
tlio opposite benches ; and it is only by a conciliatory de- 
meanour that ho coil discharge the duty of furnishing his 
«hief with information as to the opinion and temper of 
the House. A. man of the world and a man of business, 
ho is extremely unlikely to bo a political bigot or fanatic. 
Systematic and exclusive devotion to the interests of a 
Parliamentary party is scarcely compatible with onthusiusm. 
Tho doubt as to Mr. Brand's qualifications was soon dis- 
missed ; and experience has justified tlio general confidence 
in his impartiality. It happens by an odd coincidence that 
Mr. Arthur Peel held a corresponding position when his 
party was out of office ; but he had not time to perform its 
functions either before or after the change of Government. 
His political superiors must then have given him credit for 
the possession of tact, moderation, and good sense. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Gladstone may not even have remembered that 
he was once a Parliamentary manager of the Liberal party. 
Sir Henry Brand has, dqring his occupation of the Chair, 
never exhibited unseemly preference of his former colleagues 
and allies. Sir Stafford Northcote's speech in seconding 
Mr. Gladstone's motion was evidently as sincere as it was 
•cordial. 

It was not merely in accordance with conventional form 
that the retiring Speaker attributed his success to the 
loyal co-operation of the House. At least, in tho earlier 
part of his tenure of office he profited by tho tradition 
that tho honour of the House of Commons is ooncorned 
in maintaining tho dignity and authority of the Chair. 
.It has sometimes been remarked, in disparagement of the 
Qualities required in a Speaker, that nearly all the occu- 
piers of the office havo been successful and popular. A 
part of the credit belongs to tho Prime Ministers, with 
tyhoin the nomination bias rested ; but average Speakers 
’facte not been diriingufelied by extraordinary ability. 
AdDington owed bis promotion exclusively to the personal 
regard of Pitt, who bad six months before placed his friend 
And cousin, W illtaj\ Grenville, in the Chair. Mitford, 
afterwards Lord Redesdalk, a learned and able lawyer, 
only bold the Dost for a your. Abbot, who was also a 
. had made a special study of the forms and customs 
Mouse of Commons ; and in spite of strong political 
v || m he w m prudent and impartial in the discharge of 
«*a office., though on oho occasion bo was thought to have been 
guilty of indiscretion in making a speech against a Catholic 
Relief Bill. MajnnebA-&&tton, though ..his abilities were i 
Inflow mediocrity, enjoyOa a calm and peaceful reign during ] 
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the eariler portion of his carcK^* 'J&Mn the passage cf Die 
Reform Bill, Lord Grey andJ^M/A&moitp paid him; tho 
compliment of reappointing him .' tot the purpose of reducing 
tlio reformed House of Coun&otjis discipline ; but in igte 
during Peel’s short administratis be was defeated by a 
harrow majority, some members astriefiy party 

vote by imputations on the ' of the . Spelter, It 

is hot a little remarkable that tbO Duke of Welungton 
during his abortive attempt to form a Government in 
1S32, had selected Manners-SuttOK to lead the House of 
Commons on the refusal of Ffifiit to engage in the hopeless 
adventure. Mr. Greyillk records the forcible epithet by 
which Lyndttcrst, after a two hours' interview, recorded his 
opinion of hi* proposed colleague, . Mt* SHAW-LxFEfE*, who 
the other night witnessed the retirement of his seeond suc- 
cessor, has always been regarded as a model Speaker ; and 
it may be said that Sir Henry Brj&D .was equal to any 
former incumbent of the office. 

Tho Opposition was well advised in finally declining to 
propose a candidate of its own. On such a question as tlie 
election of a Speaker either party can ]poH its whole 
strength, and there would have, boon ho advantage in un- 
necessarily recording the great preponderance of the Liberal 
majority. The disaffected Irish members, indeed, might 
probably have once more taken tho opportunity of voting 
I against the Government ; but their alliance, while it 
I added no credit to tho regular Opposition, would have 
furnished captious partisans with a pretext for denouncing 
an imaginary coalition. If Sir Matthew Ridley orajttY 
other suitable member of the Conservative party had 
been proposed, tho object of the proceeding would have 
been to reserve to a possible majority the right of duct- 
ing another Speaker in a future Parliament. A prece- 
dent for such a protest might have been found in the 
Whig nomination of Sir Gilbert Elliot on tiro statute 
occasions in the early part of Pitt's long administra&fon. 
Pox and his followers were aware that they mqst be 
defeated, nor had they any special objection to the choice. Of 
Grenville or of Addington; but they wished to miss nb 
opportunity of placing on record their want of confidence in 
the Minister. In the present instance, the right of tee 
Conservatives to exercise an independent choicem another 
Parliament was sufficiently rcservod by Sir Stafford 
Northcote in his speech of congratulation to the now 
Speaker. It is, on the whole, convenient that a neutral 
dignitary should not derive his official title from an 
active party struggle. A contest is unavoidable whero tho 
House is almost equally divided, as at tho time when Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre defeated Mr. Goulbcrn by » narrow ma- 
jority ; but it is not worth while to disturb, without the 
hope of any practical result, the ostensible unanimity of tho 
House. 

The ceremony of last Tuesday was conducted with fault- 
less propriety. Mr. Whitbread, who is understood to haw 
on a former occasion declined a nomination to the same 
office, imparted dignity by language and manner to phrases 
which were necessarily commonplaco or formal. He per- 
haps laboured unnecessarily his answer to the imaginary 
objection tb it Mr. Peel had formerly held office. The In- 
stances which he quoted .were more than sufficient io illus- 
trate an almost undisputed proposition. Under-Secretaries 
aro probably for the most part not stronger partisans then 
ordinary supporters of the Ministers of the day. Aa Mr. 
Whitbread said, there is no reason why on actual Minister 
should not bo chosen Speaker if he were otherwise tho 
fittest person who could bo selected. Air. Goulbcrn whs 
under Peel one of the principal leaders of his party, and 
within two years from his defeat he became Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer. It would bo not merely hypercritical, but 
unjust, to complain of the enunciation of truisms in a news- 
sarily con ventional address. Both M r. Whitbread and M r. 
Ratubone referred to circumstances which were inoro practi- 
cally relevant to tho immediate occasion. There could be no 
objection to statements that the labours of tho House of 
Commons and of its presiding officer are greatly increased by 
tho growth of Parliamentaiy interference with the adminis- 
tration of current business, and with foreign afid coloninl 
affairs. Mr. Rathdone offered a partial explanation of tho 
change by referring to the instantaneous transmission of 
news from all parts of the Empire and of the world. It 
would have been, unseasonable to mention the equally noto- 
rious fact that the best Parliamentary traditions havo bben 
rudely disturbed, not only by tho immoderate loquaciiy of 
members, but by the intentional disloyalty of a perverse and 
troublesome section. It was more decorous to remind tho 
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House tbattbe Speaker is invested with new responsibi- 
lities* If mover nor the seconder recalled the 

nnwelooine circumstance that he 1ms a new and rigorous 
code' of procedure to administer. 

of the new Speaker's demeanour and the 
goo^'tsty te Of liis speech of acceptance left nothing to be 
is satisfactory to know that he commences the 
dfttitarfge of his duties with the advantage of having made 
sit ’favourable impression on all his hearers. Both Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. It a throne had naturally spoken of 
t&^njune and descent which have probably contributed to 
h$» promotion ; and Mr. Gladstone afterwards gracefully 
^atptessed his own grateful regard for tho memory of his 
first political chief. Mr. Peel himself stud enough, and not 
too much, on the same gratifying subject. Hereditary pro- 
tensions always involve an clement of becoming modesty, 
inasmuch ns they involve nn implicit disclaimer of per- 
sonal merit. It will bo interesting to watch the success 
•of Sir Robert Peel’s youngest son in a new career of use- 
fulness and distinction. If personal reminiscences had been 
appropriate to the occasion, Mr. Peel might have strength- 
ened Mr. Whitbread’s defence of official or ex-official candi- 
dates for the office of Speaker. In the present instance the 
former Secretary of tho Treasury had had the opportunity 
of proving that he was not a blind partisan. In 1880 ho 
became a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Government when 
Ireland was described on the highest authority as abnor- 
mally prosperous and tranquil. A few weeks afterwards it 
was found expedient in the interests either of Ireland or of 
the Cabinet suddenly to introduce the Disturbance Bill, 
which was afterwards rejected by a majority of Liberal 
peers. Mr, Arthur Peel in a speech to his constituents 
intimated his disagreement with the novel system of 
legislation ; and consequently, or at least subsequently, 
Lis health unfortunately rendered it necessary that ho 
should resign his effiee. It is greatly to Mr. Gladstone’s 
credit that he should not have further resented an excep- 
tional display of independence. The Speaker’s determina- 
tion to be strictly impartial was expressed in a language 
and tone which evidently represented a strong conviction 
and a resolute purpose. Both parties will be anxious to 
support him in his ciidtwkmi' to preservo order and freedom 
of discussion. Even if lie should deem it necessary to 
exercise tho powers which have recently been attached to 
his office, the House iUelf, and not its officer, will bo re- 
sponsible for his enforcement of invidious regulations. 


DYNAMITE IN CLOAK-ROOMS. 

T HE latest attempt, or series of attempts, on the pockets 
of tho Now York housemaids docs not materially differ 
from its forerunners. The first principle of Irish scoundrel- 
ism is “ above all, no risk,” the second is entire incurious- 
neas as to tho probable victims. Both conditions are so well 
fulfilled in the case of railway cloak-rooms that it is only 
surprising that they have not been selected by the advanced 
guard of the Parnell ite party as battlefields before now. 
A parcel deposited on the steps of ft building, Sin a window 
sill, or the like, is very likely to attract attentive and sus- 
picion. In a cloak-room it is among other parcels, and 
apparently at home. At the larger London stations the 
cloak-room business is, moreover, very considerable and ex- 
tremely various, and a package must be of an extraordinarily 
tell-tale kind if it excites any particular misgiving in a busy 
and bkise portor or clerk. Tho American postmaster who 
drew the line at loose rattlesnakes was hardly more tolerant 
than such a clerk or porter is, by habit and necessity, likely to 
be. Nor is be at all likely to pay particular attention to 
the depositor; the voucher alone, not the siynalcment of the 
person obtaining or presenting it, is what he has to look to. 
Therefore the enterprise, which was partially successful at 
Victoria, and which was tried at Charing Cross and Pad- 
dingtop, has the first great charm to the Irish mind— that 
of almost absolute safety from detection. It has also the 
second and less explicable charm above referred to. It is 
nearly certain that the persons injured, if any, will not bo 
persons even remotely connected with Saxon tyranny over 
Ireland, or with the nefarious desire of Englishmen to help 
landlords to some larger or smaller Bhare of their rents. 
The few porters and inspectors who haunt stations at night 
4UPO not usually members of Parliament, colonels in the 
army, or possessors of estates in Connaught. 

* The attraction of the particular form of crime for the 
criminals is thus partly evident, though as usual their 


motive in commiting the orime at all, unless it be that 
referred to in tho first sentence, is still obscure: It lhay 
have been excusable in Irishmen to take Mr. Gi^pstoNe's 
word as to England being convertible by outrage; but ft is 
not more than excusable. If they coin to ascertain the State 
of English opinion at all, they may very easily discover 
what it is. A dozen of these dastardly crimes, or /g. score 
or a hundred, will not seriously frighten English o' i and 
still less will induce them to let Ireland go (what/ 9 j may 
be the partial propriety of the excursion, considering the 
behaviour of some Irishmen) her own way to the Devil. 
Unless some very much bolder or some very much cleverer 
scoundrels are hired than have yet been hired, no very 
serious dflKnago of any kind will be done, save by accident. 
It may reasonably be asked of the United States that the 
present extraordinary facilities accorded to conspiracy in 
that country shall bo curtailed. Scolding America is, how- 
ever, both useless and undignified, and while our own 
Custom House officers are so lax in allowing the import pf 
dynamite, we cannot greatly blame those of the United 
States for not stopping its export. But, as Irishmen them- 
selves havo been more than once warned, a state of feeling 
may be created by the repetition of theso outrages which 
they will find vastly uncomfortable. The victims of theso 
explosions have in no ease been many, but still there havo 
been victims ; they have been mostly of the lower class, and 
thoy havo no doubt each had his or her circle of personal 
friends and sympathizers. The state of feeling in these circles 
is not likely to bo friendly towards Ireland and Irishmen. 
Nor, though there has been (except in the columns of the 
Times) no panic, and is, it may be hoped, likely to be none, is 
tho perpetually renewed irritation caused by these attacks 
favourable to tho country which, as an Irishman patheti- 
cally remarked the other day, M Irishmen so fondly, nay so 
u madly love.” Englishmen are extremely good-natured, 
rather unreasonable, slow to make up their minds, and 
easily placable ; but they can bo ill-tempered enough at 
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times, and when their unreasonableness happens to bo on 
tho sido of their ill-temper, it is bad for the objects 
of both. These are not by any means vague or idle 
words, though it is unnecessary and unadvisablo to put 
them in an absolutely unambiguous fashion. Certain very 
well-known persons in Parliament might consider them 


with a great deal of advantage ; and it may be that the 
next Irishman who is caught, playing with dynamite will 
have cause to wish that he had considered them before so 
playing. Meanwhile, it is very curious that no kind of ex- 
pression of disapproval ever comes from Mr. Parnell’s 
chief follower for theso deeds; that they never, bo far as 
is known, have raised a fund to compensate the victims *, 
.and that, whenever any rascal of ti:e class concerned is 
brought to justice, they apparently take much interest in 
the said rascal, but none in the punishment or prevention 
of his crime. At every fresh outrage one naturally looks 
with eagerness for somo eloquent and indignant protest 
from those indignant and eloquent persons, but somehow it 
is not made. This ..Iso may, perhaps, be considered when 
tho day of reckoning comes. A few more explosions, and 
it may perhaps come quickly, and bo a very ugly day for 
somebody. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SHIPPING BILL. 

M R. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ Bill to provide for the 
14 greater Security of Life and Property at Sea” has 
been so openly drafted that its provisions were fully known 
before it was published. The printed measure contains 
nothing of importance which had not been threatened or 
promised already. Such slight modifications of the first 
scheme as arc to be found had substantially been agreed 
to by the President of the Board of Trade at Newcastle. 
In the “ Memorandum ” at the beginning tho aims of 
the framer of the Bill are stated in the words made 
familiar by various Board of T«ulo circulars, and not a 
few speeches. The great majority of the public who like 
to know wliat a Bill is meant to do, but are not dig* 
posed to learn by tho laborious process of wading through 
a hundred and tme clauses and a schedule foil oJLfmp- 
titions and technical terms how for its objects are lijTP&b 
be obtained, may read this preface with general idproval. 
They con do so at second hand with the more ease Decause 
the Memorandum is admirably adapted for conversion into 
leading article. It states Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions in 
sentences which arc statements of fact on the surface and 
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r wls to seutiihent underneath, , At the very threshold 
the cabalistic phrase that has done su*?h excellent service 
already. « As to' the first part/' says this old preamble 
with a new face, 44 the leading principles on which the pro- 
44 posed amendment of the law is based are, first, that in no 
“ ctro should the loss of; or casualty to, a ship be a source of 
41 Kf her 0Wl,€T > nn d, secondly, that tlie loss of, or 
44 a *&ip should in eases of avoidable negligence 

44 subject the owner to liability.” The second part provides 
for the cstablislynent of a court composed of a Government 
official, a delegate of tho shifiowners of each district, and a 
representative of its seafaring population. This court is to 
exercise those powers for the detention of unseaworthy 
ships hitherto exercised by the Board of Trade alone. A 
third part deals with the question of tonnage measurement. 
Few of those who learn the nutnro of tho Bill are aware 
that the system of Board of Trade supervision established 
by Mr. Plimsoll’b Act has proved both ineffectual and 
irritating. Still fewer know or care anything about 
tonnage measurement; but everybody Is inclined to ap- 
prove of a Bill which is to protect tho lives of sailors, and 
check the evil practices of shipowners who send badly- 
found ships to sea. It is, at least, to l>e presumed that one 
way of improving the condition of sailors is to allow them 
a voice in the measures to be taken for their protection. 
'The Bill therefore comes out with all the prestige duo to 
its excellent intentions ; and prestige, as Radical Ministers 
m*e beginning to learn, is also a thing which has a solid 
value. At any rate, it is a nicer name for the art admired 
by the pious editor of immortal memory. Whoever opposes 
Mr. Chamberlain's Bill must be prepared to be told that 
he is a greedy, heartless capitalist, ready to make his ignoble 
gains at the risk of men’s lives, or else the flunkey of these 
wicked persons. 


This is a highly ingenious method of clearing the road 
for a Bill and providing oneself with an approving chorus ; 
but it will probably foil, and ought to fail, in preventing 
opposition. Three-fourths of Mr. Chamberlain’s meashro 
will doubtless be accepted without demur. It contains 
much that will please its stoutest opponents — the Insur- 
ance Companies and the shipowners. The interests of 
these bodies are not so distinct as the generally friendly 
critics of the Bill seem to think. Vessels sailing from 
other ports than London are commonly insured in clubs 
composed mainly of shipowners or shippers of cargo who 
are neither so ignorant nor so unbusinesslike as to in- 
dulge in a practice of over- insurance which would result 
in a loss all round. Still there are many Insurance Com* 
panics which will bo glad of the restriction to be im- 
posed on reckless or careless owners. A meeting of under- 
writers at Lloyd’s has pronounced in favour of the clause 
making it the law that every policy is to include a taint 
guarantee of seaworthiness on the part of tho shipowner, 
by which all tho responsibility for a common venture will 
be thrown on one of the parties. It has also expressed 
its satisfaction with the rule that insurance cases are to be 
tried without a jury. A letter written hist December by 
the Secretary at Lloyd’s explains this feeling in the most 
lucid style. At that date it had not been proposed to dis- 
pense with tho jury, and the underwriters had serious fears 
that it would be difficult to secure a verdict for the 
ir&snrer who, after accepting the premium, should refuse 
to pay the insurance. A judge may be trusted to ad- 
minister the law uninfluenced by sentiment. Even for the 
shipowners there is much that will be acceptable in the 
Bill. The new courts will prove a welcome substitute for 
the Board of Trade supervision. The abolition of compul- 
sory pilotage, though it can only t&ko effect in the domi- 
nions of Great Britain, will have their entire approval. 
It will remove a cause of expense, and greatly simplify tho 
position of their agent, the master of the vessel. Tho 
question of tonnage measurement is nob likely to give riso 
to much debate. But although so much of the Bill will be 
accepted with more or less approval, there are two parts 
which will most certainly bo strongly opposed ; and they 
are jutfc those clauses which are the most characteristic 
portions of the Bill. Shipowners and insurers alike have 
good reasons for declining to accept tho rules for pre- 
jM|ring over-insurance. With the laudable object of making 
jpB^Wjsrible for the owner of a rotten ship to speculate 
wreck, the immense mnjority of those engaged in 
thO ourincss thoroughly sympathize. But the Bill would 
go far beyond that. It would in every case impose a heavy 
lose bn the shipowner. |He would be limited W*reeov6ring 


just the intrinsic value of what, bp had lost, with no margin 
for the profit which bo hod hoped to gain if tho voyage had 
been successful. Tho expense , which , the ship would have 
incurred between the time of the wreck and its arrival in 
port will lie deducted from the freight insurance. Them is 
a plausible appearance of equity about these provisions, 
which has fulfilled its object of blinding the independent 
critics of the Bill. Nothing looks more reasonable than 
that an owner should not bo paid for wlmt lie never had, 
particularly when lives have been lost, or- at least risked. 
The possibility that he should bo paid would seem to 
muke it the interest of some to Speculate on shipwreck. 
But in this matter, as in many others in our time, the 
real issues have been obscured by sentiment. The ship- 
owner does not merely lose tho vessel which has gone 
down. He is deprived of its services for a time, and what 
is culled over-insurance compensates him poorly enough for 
that. If lie is spared a certain outlay on the remainder of 
the broken voyage, he loses his expected homeward freight — 
or, since it is bettor to speak by the card, the proljj^ he 
expected to make on a homeward freight — when the wteeked 
ship was outward bound. At present he looks to the in- 
surance to give him a set-off for that loss of which he will 
be deprived by Mr. Chamberlain's Bill. Both parties to 
an insurance have good cause to shrink from accepting the 
complicated and inquisitorial system by which the BiLi pro- 
poses to make ovev-msuranco impossible by setting under- 
writers and shipowners to be a check on one another mid 
each other. The probability that the Bill may crush tho 
dishonest shipowner is not compensation enough for the 
increased risk, and indeed certainty, of further loss which 
it will impose on the whole industry. The ninety-nine per 
cent, of honest shipowners may reasonably object to bo 
mulcted because a lew black sheep have hitherto been 
allowed to escape well-deserved punishment. 


Another feature of the Bill is the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Employers’ Liability Act to ships. This also 
will bo strongly opposed, and not wholly unreasonably. As 
has been {jointed out a hundred times already, the owner of 
a ship is by no means in tho same position as an employer on 
shore. lie is physically debarred from exercising that 
vigilant control over his vessel which the millowncr can 
exercise over his mill. Jf tho shipowners are wise, how - 
ever, they will not decide to fi^ht their battle on this 
ground. They are entitled to demand some modification of 
Mr. Chamberlain's Bill ; but it is time that an end should 
be put to a state of the law which allows the mates and 
seamen to be ruined, or at least reduced to a state of 
temporary pauperism, by a shipwreck for which the owner 
may bo in part responsible. They are, however, fully en- 
titled to insist that the Bill should define t fib nature of 
their responsibility less vaguely than it does. Before tho 
clauses of tho Bill come to be debated there is a pre- 
liminary matter to settle. It is known that a strong 
opposition will be offered to Mr. Chamberlain’s intention 
of referring the Bill to a Grand Committee. As this is a 
question affecting not only this particular measure, but iho 
whole business of legislation under the new Procedure 
Rules, it is 4o bo hoped that it will be thoroughly threshed 
out. What the House will really have to settle is, whether 
the Grand Committees ore to deal not only with Bills of a? 
purely business character, such as they may easily handle, 
but with great measures of general interest. Few will, we 
imagine, bo found to doubt that measures of the latter kind 
are for the whole House to deal with. If so, the question 
is settled aheady. 44 The subjects, 0 says the preamble, alum 
memorandum, of tho Bill, “ which are dealt with in this part 
“ of tlie Bill [t.e. tho second], and with reference to which 
41 the Bill proposes to alter and amend the law, are 
“ these j tlio law of marine insurance, tho law relating to 
“ shipowners arid seamen, the law of carriage by sea of goods 
44 and persons, the laws relating to compulsory pilotage, the 
44 law in relation to joint-stock companies as owners of sliipe, 
“ and the criminal law os it affects persons engaged in the 
44 management and navigation of ships.” Hero are six 
subjects, some of the first importance, with which the Bill 
proposes to deal. The shipowners will be doing no small 
service if they take care that thoy are properly brought 
before tho whole House. 
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RUSSIA AT MERY. 

I N discussing this subject last week it was not possiblo to 
do more than anticipate the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government towards l he* new expansion of Russia's manifest 
destiny. It appears, however, that it was possible to antici- 
pate it,, and that it was anticipated. Sir Charles Djllke is 
■very serious on the subject. Negotiations mo going on ; anti 
.though probably no human being (certainly not SirOirAiR.ES 
Djlkjs) auticip.it(.s that tlio result of negotiations will bo 
the retirement of Russia from Mcrv, the announcement 
gives ft cheerful .or of business to tho Central Asian policy 
of tho CovtTiiTiuaiL It is quite true that Russia has broken 
pledge after pledge if she has really accepted tho submis- 
sion of the Alorv Turkomans. It is quite true that tho, j 
buglnur held out throe years ago that, if England luld 
Candahar, Russia would think it necessary to advance to 
Merv, and that, if England abandoned Candahar, Russia 
would not, has turned out to be as absurd a thing as it was 
argued to bo at tlio time. It is also true tlmt the whole 
Actual, as distinguished from verbal, conduct of the (Govern- 
ment has boon an invilAtion to Russia to do what she has 
done; and that its efibet has been to render the doing less 
important simply because very much more important things 
have been done, and allowed to bo done, before. Ihit nego- 
tiations are in progress, and Sir Charles Dilkk and tho 
Government have suddenly discovered that Quetta is of 
groat value (then* is so mo chance, a ier this, of their dis- 
covering the value of Cyprus), and the tone of the Presi- 
dent of tho Local Government Boa no is that of a grave 
statesman who is almost a Hus.- up hobo. It has always 
been a pleasure to recognise tho ability of tho member for 
Chelsea in playing political high comedy. Ho would 
scarcely bavo bum guilty of the innocent betiae into which 
bis successor at tlio Foreign Office fell. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmauricjs insisted on the excellent conduct of Russia in 
stopping the Turkoman slave trade exactly nx if a certain 
proclamation bad not been published at Khar bourn, and 
persevered in his philanthropy even after the friendly 
cheers of his foes had warned him of dangerous ground. 
It is very improbable that Sir Charles Dii.ke would have 
dono this* 

Meanwhile, tho Russian comments on the subject and 
the events which ha ve lycompanied it are of much more 
actual interest than tlio language of the Government which 
abandoned Candahar, which allowed Russia to crush tho 
Akhal Tckkes,* and whose members, before it became a 
Government, devoted their whole energies to foiling Lord 
REArttKBFiELlVg plan for consolidating all Southern Asia 
into an English bulwark against Northern invasion. The 
Russians are still apologetic in word and deed, hut with 
curious exceptions, and in a way which is not likely to 
deceive any one who docs not wish to bo deceived. Tho 
utmost regrets are expressed that anything should have 
happened which is likely to disturb or annoy “ tho 
** friendly Gladstone Government. ” It is pointed out that 
after oil Mahomet has not broken his word by going to tho 
mountain, inasmuch as tho mountain has come to Mahomet. 
Nor are those obliging expressions left unaccoilminird by 
deeds which no doubt are intended to bo obliging. Word 
has apparently been pruned to the Sjiaij to gratify England 
by putting some restraint upon Ayoub Kuan's movements ; 
and, more than that, General Tcherxaieff has bt'cn dis- 
graced for during to talk about invasions of India. Un- 
luckily General Tctiernaieef is very subject to bo disgraced, 
as a French scholar once said of Queen Guinevere that 
apparently she was “trim sujette ft Cure enlovoe.” It is not 
tho first or tho second time that his superiors have been 
shocked at him ; but it does not appear that their in- 
dignation bus ever led them to disgorge his conquests or 
abandon his plans. And if it wove necessary to show how 
very unmeaning is this stalo ojd farco of a disgrace 
accompanying an annexation, some comments on Central 
Asian aflhiro in tho Russian press itself would supply 
quite sufficient illustration. The advance on Afghanistan 
from the Wost is made with apologies, and shyly, but at tho 
same moment a clamour is raised for a rebuke to tho pre- 
sumptuous Ameer of that country because of his doings 
on the Upper Oxus. Ho has “ sounded ” that river— an i 
abominable crime in a potentate whose dominions include 
its left hank for hundreds of miles. 11c has made claims 
on Wiikhan (which is coloured as Afghan on every trust- 
worthy map), and on Shignan (which is not coloured on 
any trustworthy map as Russian). Tho lamb is troubling 
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the writers, ami the wolf announces that ho wul have to 
lookout. 

After comparing the speeches of Mr. StANHOPK and Sir 
Charles Dii.ke with each other and with tho facts 6f the 
case, there are few poisons acquainted with those facts 
who will not say that Mr. Stanhope's, with all its modera- 
tion, was nr very alarming speech, and that Sir Cil“jkLEs 
Dilke’s, with all its soothing assurances and its proijf ^ of 
action, was utterly unsatisfactory. If tho reader conWhts 
to forget all Sir Charles Dilke's antecedents, and all the 
antecedents of those with whom ho acts/ tho assurances of 
the command exercised over the Bolan, of the good' dis- 
position of tho Buloochees, and so forth, may be very Satis- 
factory things. And so might they bo very satisfactory if 
he could forgot that Russia is not, as she was recently, rou- 
tined to tho shores of tho Aral and the Caspian. But those 
are exactly tho things which it is impossible to f irget. They 
might indeed be, if nut forgotten, at any rate condoned, if the 
policy which Sir Citaulks Dilice, after his peculiar fashion, 
adumbrated were fully carried out ; if railway communication 
wore arranged ami completed to the adits of Afghanistan from 
tho south and east between and including the Khyber and the 
Bolan ; if Quetta were transformed into a first-class military 
station ; if tho treaty hold which England possesses on Asia 
Minor were turned into a reality ; and if means were taken 
to convert Persia, as it is still possible to convert her, from 
a Russian into an English satellite. In other words, if tho 
English Government chooses to suy to Russia u Come to 
“ close quarters by all moans; we aro quite ready for you,” 
that is an intelligible policy. It must indeed be a costly 
and difficult one, whereas the policy of keeping Russia at 
arm’s length, or rather out of striking distance altogether, 
was a very easy and cheap policy. Yet it is in itself a 
manly, courageous policy enough, if a somewhat adventu- 
rous one. But who supposes that Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment will ever adopt any policy of tho kind? Fortunately 
Indian administration even now goes on without very much 
meddling in detail from home, or even from Calcutta, and 
the Indian officials, who have made the best of tho bad 
job of tho abandonment of Afghanistan by strengthen- 
ing tho hold which Lord Lytton established on Belooch- 
istan, have dono a very good deed. But it is impossible 
thoroughly to counterwork at Quetta the railway which 
will soon be at Askabad and the railway which a little 
later will link the Caspian to the Amu Dam. It may bo 
said without undue pessimism that it is, thanks to tho 
Government, impossible to counterwork thorn anyhow 
except by the above-mentioned sohome, which in the pre- 
sent temper of tho constituencies aud the present mis- 
chievous influence of that temper on foreign policy is very 
unlikely to be adopted. Jt. is because of tho difficult ana 
costly proceedings which these later advances of Russia 
(as was fully foreseen and foretold) make necessary that any 
wise Government would have used all its efforts to stave 
off those advances at almost any cost. As the situation now 
is, Russia can choose her own time for striking, and can 
strike almost at once. Let it lie said, if any one likes, 
that she is never likely to strike or to wish to strike— 
an enormous supposition considering the experience of 
1S78. It remains that to strike or not is with her, not 
with us. Under no circumstances, now that Candahar has 
boon given up, and until it is reoccupied — until, indeed, 
occupation is pushed further still — can the initiative lie 
with England. Wo must bo prepared for attack, and we 
must be piepi rcd for attack on two different lines, to say no 
more — tho line of the Khyber and the line of the Bolan. 
That is to say, in dangerous times wo must have armies of 
observation both at Quetta and at Fesh&wur. That seems 
to bo the actual policy of the Government, as far as they 
have any. Yot a dozen years ago a little firmness would 
have kept Russi^ far away from the frontiers of Afghan- 
istan altogether, and throe or four years ago a little diplo- 
macy would have made it practically impossible for her to 
get nearer to them. The game which hoe been played on a 
small scale and rapidly in Egypt has, as Lord GnORGB 
Hamilton observed with perfect truth, been played more 
slowly and on a tyger scale in Afghanistan. That game is 
one of hesitation and shirking decided measures until either 
tho stake is lost or it is necessary to play at ever higher*' ^ 
higher risk, V . / ' 
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THE BRIGHTON ELECTION. 

> v 

rpHE Brighton election, the issue of witich will bo decided 
JLr to-day, is one of unusual interest. Since it has be- 
opine clear that the votes of the electorate and the votes 
of the House of Commons ore by no means as much in 
banuony as they were four years ago, the result* of every 
eleo^t is keenly scrutinized as an index of public feeling. 
Evo^tJhen the issue is a foregone conclusion, the increase 
oi' decrease in the number of votes given on either side, as 
compared with Those given at the General Election, is a 
matter of interest. But the Brighton election, the result 
of which, is still doubtful, has a further and special interest 
of its own. For the first time in the history of the present 
Parliament, a Liberal member, elected in a period of 
popular excitement unknown till then in this generation, 
confesses that he can no longer support even the general 
policy of the Government, resigns his scat, and appeals 
afresh to his constituents as a Conservative candidate, it 
is impossible to blame Mr. Marriott for the step which he 
lias taken. It would be more just to blame a good many 
others who are in the habit of voting on a division with 
the Government for not taking a similar step. When a 
member of Parliament finds that he disagrees, not with one 
or two of the measures of his party, but with the whole 
drift and tenor of its policy, he cannot honestly retain his 
seat. In resigning it, avowing his chango of mind, and 
seeking re-election in a new character, he is only acting a 
candid and manly part. His conduct is the moro to bo 
commended because it is seldom for a man's political ad- 
vantage (to whatever party he may belong) thus singly to 
dissociate himself from those with whom he has hitherto 
acted. 

Mr. Marriott’s conversion from Liberalism into Conser- 
vatism is, wc believe, only a sample of large numbers of 
similar conversions during the lust few years. We have 
frequently maintained — and the fact is now too obvious to 
bo disputed — that both the Liberal and the Conservative 
parties have of late years changed their characters. There 
is, therefore, nothing inconsistent in the conduct of a 
politician who ten years ago was able honestly to sup- 
port the Liberal party, but who now finds himself out of 
harmony with it. Personal liberty, for example, was at 
one time supposed to be under the special protection of 
the liberal party. But Local Option, for which Mr. 
Marriott's opponent is now ready to vote, is only one 
of the vexatious and oppressive measures which are sup- 
ported by important sections of the Liberal party, and 
to winch the country may one day have to submit at 
the hands of a scHcalled Liberal Government. There 
are, again, important principles which were at one time 
supposed to be held in common by both parties, which 
therefore had no weight in determining a man's preference 
for one party to another, but which now are chiefly repre- 
sented on the Conservative side of the House. Such, for 
example, is the principle of the rights of property in general 
and of landed property in particular, which no man who 
has watched recent legislation and the recent declarations 
of important members of the Liberal party can believe to be 
as safe in liberal as in Conservative hands. Such, again, 
is the question of the safety and honour of the Empire-— 
a question compared to which all others which divide 
parties are insignificant. During the lifetime of Lord 
Fauirrstom no one doubted that this question would be 
treated from the same point of view by him and by the 
late Lord Derby, whichever of the two happened to be in 
office* A man zealous for the fair feme and Imperial 
greatness of England could then see a Liberal Government 
m office without fear that the one would be tarnished and 
the other endangered. Is that so now I Look at Egypt ; 
look at the Transvaal ; look at the whole course of Liberal 
policy towards Russia; look at the conduct* of the liberal 
party, almost to a man, during the two years of peril and 
anxiety which preceded the Tioaty of Berlin. Whether in 
office or out of office, the Liberal party has borne itself in 
reference to this greatest of all questions as it would cer- 
tainly not have borne itself twenty years ago. A man who 
supported the libera) party then is not inconsistent if he 
opposes it now. For the party was one thing then, and it 
idmgt another thing now. 

Marriott's conversion, it is true, has taken only four 
years to aocoffiplieh. But these four years have been full of 
events which have probably brought about a similar chango 
of mind in more members of Parliament than ijyould., like 
to acknowledge it. On# important feet, too, has now been 


made evident to the country* In we were all 

constantly assured that the Radical (if it not better to* 
call them revolutionary) elements hi the Liberal party 
would be held in check by their Whig allies ; and thousands 
of votes were won by this assurance. On this point 
the country is now undeceived. Neither consistency, 
nor self-respect, nor cveu-seif^nterest, has prevented the 
Whigs from submitting to be used just as the Radicals 
please. Tboy have swallowed doctrines as distasteful to 
them as to any one on the Conservative ride of the House ; 
and they havo helped to set an Rfcxoiple of agrarian 
legislation which may one day be used with disastrous 
effect on themselves. A man who calls himself a Liberal 
on the understanding that tho Whig element prevails in 
the Lilwral counsels is in no way inconsistent iS he de- 
clines to do so when he finds that the Whig is a mere 
tool in Radical hands. For the difference between the 
Whig and the Radical is far greater than the difference 
between tbo Whig and tho Conservative. But, easy as 
it is to justify on such grounds as these any secessions 
from the Liberal ranks, the great interest excited by the 
Brighton election lies in the fact that Mr. Marriott is 
best known as a vigorous opponent of the Caucus^— of the 
system, that is to say, which aims at .feakitig each member 
of Parliament tho mere mouthpiece and voting instrument 
of a committee of his constituents, which committee ife itself 
directed by a central wire-puller, to order the member how 
ho shall speak, act, and vote. A system better calculated 
to impair the integrity of politicians, and to exdude from 
public life men of honour and spirit, c&n hardly be imagined ; 
and on this ground olono, which ought to be common to 
both parties alike, we could wish Mr. Marriott every 
success. 

Mr. Marriott has an able and energetic opponents Mr. 
Romek, one of whoso disadvantages, however, is that he 
has been hitherto almost unknown in Brighton. To make 
up for this defect he swallows the liberal creed whole, 
and is oven ready to concede or to consider propositions 
which many staunch Liberals have hitherto found little 
to their taste. Ho is willing to Bupport the principle of 
Local Option, than which lew greater interferences with 
private liberty have been proposed in recent times ; end he 
is willing at least to coquet with the Anti- Vaccinators, 
who interpret private liberty to mean the free dissemina- 
tion of disease among children too helpless to protect 
themselves, By his first concession he has won the sup- 
port of the Good Templars, but by the second has, at least 
so fer, failed to win the hearty allegiance of the Anti-' 
Vaccinators. On this subjoct on interesting and instruc- 
tive letter appeared in the Times and other papers of Wed- 
nesday last. It had been asserted that Mr. Roiarr'S decla- 
rations as to his being open to conviction on this question, 
though he had not studied it in its medical bearings, had 
contented tbo Anti- Vaccinators, and that they consequently 
meant to support him in a body. Mr. Tebb, the author of 
the letter to which we refer, writes, however, to the papers to 
say that ho and his Anti- Vaccinating friends are fer indeed 
from being satisfied with Mr. ItoMEit’s declarations. Indeed, 
they propose to withhold their Votes altogether, unless 
between Wednesday and tho day of election Mr. House's 
researches into the subject (which bo has not hitherto inves- 
tigated) havo convinced him, against the judgment of th& 
vast majority of scientific experts, that vaccinatum does 
more harm than good to the* human frame* Three days is 
a short time in which to master so complex a subject, espe- 
cially when it has to bo studied in the turmoil of an elec- 
tion ; and if Mr. Romer is ablo to give satisfactory and 
timely assurances to the Anti- Vaccinating party in Brighton, 
he must possess either a phenomenal quickness of intellect 
or a readiness, fer from phenomenal, to win votes as a can- 
didate by concession which be would hardly make as a 
private individual. The Liberal party in Brighton is 
straining every nerve to secure Mr. Marriott’s defeat; and 
if, in spite of all, be is Sgain returned to Parliament, his 
success will be another proof that the country has recon- 
rideredjthe verdict which it rashly gaye in 1880. 


JAMAICA AND THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 

A DIFFERENCE which has arisen botween some of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica and the Colonial Office will not 
be settled by reference to familiar Liberal commonplaces. 
Lord Derby hod some time sinco assented in general terms 
to the proposal that representative government shall be 
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partially tutored after an interval of eighteen years ; but a 
despatcbto 0tr Henry Nouman, the Governor, ip which 
he state* his more definite conclusions, has given great 
qffenc6;,&nd the indignation of the malcontents is cx- 
preset with the vigour which characterizes dissatisfied 
colonists. Moderate politicians at home will lie inclined 
to approve, not without a feeling of envy, the sound prin- 
ciples which Lord Derby propounds for the guidance of 
electoral reformers. Ho wishes for further information to 
enable him to est.iblLh a franchise which will admit voters 
qualified for the Izu.^t by knowledge and education, so ns to 
ensure the representation of all interests. Her Majesty’s 
Government, whatever may l>e its policy in England, has no 
Intention of conferring in Jamaica political power on an 
ignorant and irresponsible rabble. It is much to bo wished 
that Lord Derry could frame and carry a Reform Hill 
for tho United Kingdom without being hampered by his 
colleagues or by the Caucus. The lowest class in Jamaica 
is not more ignorant or more violent than tho lowest class 
in Ireland, and it is incomparably more loyal. Even the 
agitators who condemn Lord Derby’s scheme are willing 
that part, of the Legislature should bo nominated by the 
Governor, and tlmt lie should retain his veto on legisla- 
tion. The modern doctrine that all political power should 
bo restricted to the recipients of weekly wages has not 
penetrated to tho West Indies. 

A protest or answer to tho obnoxious despatch raises ob- 
jections which aro not directly connected with the lranchi.se. 
The promotes s of tho agitation aro apparently confident that 
if their demands are granted they can control the elections. 
The main point in dispute is the proportion which the nomi- 
nated mem tiers of the., Council are to bear to their elected 
colleagues. At present there aro nine official and eight non- 
nfficia) members, all appiinted by the Governor. Lord Derby 
is willing that the noii-offioial councillors shall bo elected by 
constituencies to be determined hereafter ; but at present ho 
declines to increase their actual or relative numbers. For 
tho scheme which he lias prepared lie quote* iho precedent 
of British Guiana, here a similar arrangement, appears to 
work conveniently. 1 le also offers that in ordinary cases tho 
official members shall not take part in financial votes or dis- 
cussions, though the Governor will retain tho right, of re- 
quiring their presence whenever lie thinks it desirable. The 
opponents of the Government plan profits to think that th© 
official members ought to bo responsible for tho financial 
ml ministration, though 1 iie object would be scarcely attained 
if they were habitually outvoted. The real contention re- 
lates to the composition of the majority of the Council, as it 
would bo highly undesirable that the Governor should in 
ordinary circumstances exercise his veto. When a deHtorci- 
tive Assembly consists of two independent and antagonistic 
elements, tho rights of the minority tend to degenerate 
into fictions. Ex-officio members of mu English Board of 
Guardians axe for the most part systematically excluded 
from all ftliaro in the disposal of patronage. 

The former Constitution of Jamaica, which still main- 
tains a suspended existence, could boast of tho respectable 
antiquity of two hundred years. An Assembly of forty- 
seven members elected by constituencies with a property 
(qualification possessed tho usual Parliamentary attributes, 
while tho Governor of course represented tito Crown. 
When Jamaica became an English possession in\he. time 
of Cromwell, there could Iki no question of extending 
political privileges to nogro staves . In later generations, 
tho planters who controlled legislation naturally opposed 
all measures for tho prevention of the slave trade or for 
the relief or emancipation of slaves. The Constitution, 
which . ostensibly resembled that of England, gavo ex- 
clusive power to tho dominant race; and after emanci- 
pation it Wits obviously impossible to redress the griev- 
ance by giving votes to tho freedmen. The contumacious 
.resistance of tho planters and their Assembly to the 
philanthropic legislation of the mother-country induced 
.Lord MKtpcfp&NE’s Government, aWit the year 7*39, to 
bring in q Sill; for suspending Urn Constitution of Jamaica. 
The case of : the r . Government is powerfully stated in some 
articles >vhich Mr* SrEpniNG, who bad formerly been in tho 
Colonial Office, republished, from the Edinburgh Review, 
shortly before his qeuth. In substance the charge against 
the Assembly was that, exclusively representing the planters, 
it coold not be trusted with the protection of the coloured 
population; The experience of many countries has since 
proved that Pwliamentary institutions are ill suited to the 
fitted*. Of divided and heterogeneous communities. The 
jpfoiiters would have dono wisely in surrendering their privi- 


leges, at least fofcV.time; but, with the aid of the Conser- 
vatives in England, they organized a successful opposition 
to a feeble and almost moribund Government. It was. 
after a virtual defeat on the Jamaica Bill that Lord 
Melbourne resigned, with the result to the party of in- 
curring further discredit in returning to office by means of 
the famous Bedchamber Hot. 

The Whigs were not disposed to court a second defeat* by 
persevering with tho Jamaica Bill; and Sir Robeut^J^el 
was unfortunately pledged by his previous action to xman- 
tain the Constitution ; but the relations o^Jlhe Assembly to 
the coloured people and to the Home Government became 
more and more unsatisfactory, till in the autumn of 1865 
a disturbance, which was rather a riot than an insurrection, 
was suppressed by the local Government with merciless 
sovority. Although the coloured rioters who had committed, 
some excesses offered little or no resistance to the authori- 
ties, the planters were at last thorpughly frightened. A 
Commission which was sent to Jamaica in the following 
year recommended in sulistanco the same measures which 
had been proposed a quarter of a century before by the Whig 
Government, and, with the express or tacit consent of the 
Assembly and of its constituents, the island was provision- 
ally reduced to the condition of a Crown Colony. The reasons 
for the change were simple and conclusive. The coloured 
people were disaffected, not to the Crown, but to the local 
Legislature, w hich represented only the survivors or repre- 
sentatives of tho former slave-owners. It was impossible to 
try the remedy of a wido extension of the suffrage which 
would reverse tho position of the two races. The discretion 
of a Governor, assisted by a small Council in which the 
official members formed the majority, was the obvious 
mode of securing both sections of the community from 
oppression anil disorder. Tho Imqiorial Parliament judi- 
ciously abstained from fixing a term for the duration of 
tho experiment ; but the arrangement was never intended 
to last longer than the circumstances which had rendered 
it necessary. 1 1 is nob surprising that after a considornblo 
interval a demand for tho restoration of representative 
government should be preferred by a generation which im- 
perfectly remembers former difficulties and complications. 

Lord Derby has probably good reason for the assumption 
that in the course of eighteen years the number of persons 
who would be entitled to the franchise under a moderate 
property qualification must lmvo been largely increased. 11 e 
undoubtedly exercises a sound judgment in requiring full 
information on the statistical facts which would regulate his 
decision. Whon classes are sharply defined and permanently 
divided, especially by race and colour, there is always a risk 
that tlic majority or dominant section of the community may 
be unsympathetic and intolerant. It may bo inferred from 
Lord Derby’s language that the fmnchi.se will for the pre- 
sent. bo narrowly limited ; but former experience piwod 
that in Jamaica station and property afford no sufficient 
guarantee for impartial justice. When the subject has been 
more fully discussed in England, the nature and object of 
the present movement will be better understood. It seeing 
that Lord Derby admits and offers lo redress one grievance 
which forms a plausible subject of complaint. The elected 
portion of il>o future Legislature will, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, control revenue and expenditure. 
It may be expected that a judicious Governor will not be 
disinclined gradually to extend the influence of tho re- 
presentative part of tho Council, although the ultimate 
control will remain with himself. It would seem that 
under Lord Derby's system tho Governor will be suffi- 
ciently protected against factious usurpation. He will 
ha ve a casting vote and -a veto, and tho majority of tho 
Council, consisting of official members, is bound to vote 
according to his direction, though, # except for special 
reasons, ho will not interfere with their independent judg- 
ment. To these parts of the sehome the advocates of elec- 
tive government offer no direct opposition. They perhaps 
wish that tho heads of departments should have seats in 
the Council, and they are not disposed to grudge them the 
right of voting as long as they can' themselves secure a 
majority.. It is doubtfiil whether they hope. to influence, 
the choice by tho Governor of his Ministers, whMh trould 
reduce tho power of the Crown to a fiction, ltvfilibe 
necessary to take precautions against tho revival of an 
oligarchy which was reduced by its own defects to the ittrtgf- 
sity of abdication. ▼ 
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C.S.C. 

T HE gaiety of nations can no longer be eclipsed by the 
Joss even of the dearest head and the silence of tho 
'wifctLk* voice. A gaiety cannot be eclipsed which hits 
alr6Q9 gone out lifco a candle. Bat oil English lovers of 
humour, of wit, of a genial and not too earnest temper- 
ament, all who ca \ admire scholarship worn li lightly like a 
“ flower,” are regretting tho death of Mr. Charles Stewart 
Calvebley. As “ C. S. C.,” the author of Verses and Trans- 
lations and of Fly Leave* was well known to every one who 
liked mirth. He had gained what the lover in his favourite 
Theocritus cdveted— his “name was in the mouths of uiJ, 

“ and chiefly in those of the young.” As a matter of 
course, therefore, it is not in that useful compilation Mm 
of the Time . Mr. Oalvkrley was certainly one of tlie 
most successful and popular poets of an age in which few 
poets see many editions. His Fly Leaves is out of print, 
inlrout'Me, except by a rare accident. Fly Leaves is a 
book which people keep when it comes into their possession. 
It does not find its way, like tho mournful “ remainders ” 
of poets greater and less than Mr. Calve uley, to tho 
cheap bookstalls. Verses and Translations is in its eighth 
edition. Translations (English and Latin), being serious, 
has, not been popular. Mr. Calverley was at work on 
a new edition of his poetical rendering of Theocritus 
before his death. Tlmso four books make up, we believe, all 
his literary baggage. It is not a largo quantity ; tho author 
was indolent as well as humorous ; but Fly Leaves and 
Verses and Translations will long float down thn stream of 
time. 

Mr. Oalverley’s history was not eventful, but lie become 
the centre of many floating myths. His college days must 
have l>een about 1852 ; his amusing Carmen Secular e is 
dated 1353. His ’family name was Blayds, and us Blayds 
he is still remembered at Balliol. Many distinguished men, 
oe even her rivals will admit, have passed through Balliol 
in the lost thirty years, or, by ’r Lady , two score. Tho 
College has entertained Mr. Matthew Arnold, Clough, 
Mr. Swinburne, and a host of minor stars ip politics, law, 
literature, and so forth. Of all these distinguished persons, 
including famed old batsmen ami oars of long ago, we believe 
that u Blayds ” alone left a tradition in college. Freshmen 
when they come up hear stories of Blayds, of his repartees, 
his verses, his freaks, his admired and unusual powers of 
maddening the Dons. His fame survives as that of the 
cleverest, 'wittiest, and most reckless of freshmen. Ollier 
undergraduates havo “ leaped over a wall,” but only lie 
thought it advisable to remind the Dons, in scriptural 
phrase, of his triumph. Blayds migrated to Cambridge ; 
took the name, by which lio is best known, of Calverlky ; 
became a Fellow of Christ’s aud a centre, of* Cambridge, as 
he had beep of Oxford, fable. 

Of literary ambition Mr. Calverley seems to have had 
very little. He possessed, a true taste in poetry. Feilmps 
this might scarcely bo gathered from a perusal of bis Homeric 
translations (1866). Ho was hampered by his use of blank 
verse. Only one or. two men in a generation, or in severe! 
generations, can write blank verse. Apparently C. S. C. 
was not one of these. 

..What God, then, l>a<l<* those twain stand forth and at rite ? 

Xcus’s and L^to’n *mi, H»» t angered sore 
Against the King, sent pest Heme abroad. 

This does not adequately render the music of Homer. No 
verse does, perhaps ; but Lord Tennyson’s; in its stylo, is 
musical, and Fope’s is adequate, ip its style; whereas Mr. 
Calverley’s scarcely soars above CowrjBiiVor Wright’s 01- 
Lord Derby’s. But., if ho could not move in tho fetters of 
blank verse, he wrqte lyric measures— and, iii fact, most 
rhyming measures, including the Spenserian — with wonder- 
ful ease, fluency, and skill. His Theocritus, in winch ho 
employed many metres, is probably the best rendering of 
the poet we possess, though occasionally the modern note, 
and the note of cleverness (so antagonistic to poc(iy), aro 
audible. , * 

' It is not by his serious classic work, nor by his elegant 
tr^Ai^onsof English verse into Latin, that Mv.Calyerley’s 
live. The delightful gi-avo buffoonery of the 
Carmen Secular e alone would float a college reputation. * In 
* that de^nption 6i winter at Cambridge ail the familial* tags 
. r ofLafcm verse are 'woven iiito a comic whom with amazing 
skiJk Jfc Jwwody C. J. t^was unmatched. SCoct p'^tklishs 
aro dull people, Tike’ the person whb lately turned 'Lady 
Cfityftfe V*re <£& Vers into h clumsy .series of insults to the 

LaHbRaTe. CALY^RLEY craught thc spivit of hfa vWigthhh 


without following too closely in h&stejw. 'The delightful 
vagueness of the Grandfather—* 

X Kihsw not of what wo pon^cre*! 

Or made pretty pretence to talk- 
ie a travesty of tho whole modern; vein of indistinct diffuse 
sentiment. The story of the 4i bit o’ a chit o' a boy ” is dear 
to all men save members of the Browning Society. The 
skit on Miss Inoelow can only fail to divert people ignorant 
of tho original. The parodies w ere never ill-natured. There 
was no ill-nature, nothing but healthy, open humour, fun, 
and very unusual command of verse, in the composition of 
Calverley’h Muse. What comic M use w left , to bewail him 
in accents of unwonted regret f Ala#! the art of mirthful 
verso is 'all but lost, and there are few congenial singers to 
contribute towards Isc Tombtau de C. & C . 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

rpiIE reported revolt of part of the French shareholders in 
X the Suez Canal against M. de LESSEfe, and. their deter- 
mination to oppose the sanction of his agreement with tho 
English shipowners, mayor may not bo serious as faros that 
very provisional agreement itself is concerned. But it is cer- 
tainly not unimportant as bearing on the general question of 
the management of the Canal, which (pace Lord Granville) 
the agreement most assuredly does not finally settle. It" 
may be very improbable that on this particular occasion 
the shareholders will prove indocile to M. dr L&SSKi’S ; 
but clearly there is nothing impossible in it, and this 
illustrates the first great anomaly of. the matter. All 
similar monopolies have their monopoly tempered oitKeij., 
directly or indwictly ; indirectly by competition, directly 
by the action of tribunals such as the English Bailway 
Commission. Apparently tlio Stic/. Canal is free from 
cither of these checks. M. ok Lkrkeps, 1 wicked by Mr. 
Gladstone, protests that no competition with him is pos 
sible ; M. de Lessees’ k shareholders, iti some considerable 
number, conceivably in a majority, protest that they are 
final arbiters in tbo matter of their own profits. Whence it 
would appear that, if tho shareholders choosy ‘to charge any 
ship any sum they choose, there is nothing to prevent them. 
This, as Euclid would observe, is absurd. 

But there is something still move absurd. We have not 
noticed ( we do n« >t k now whether it has been stated) what total 
of shares is represented by tho Parisian meeting of protest-. 
As the immediate supporters of M, i>e Lesskts tire not likely 
to have been in the ranks of tho malcontents, and as the 
entire amount held by persons other than the English 
Government is little over half the capital, it follows 
that considerably less than half must’ have been repre- 
sented. Tlio English Government lmlds; as has just 1 wen 
observed, not considerably less, but only a little Jess, thnsi 
half; yot supposing the malcontents to be able to muster a 
bare majority of tho shares other than those belonging to 
England — that is to say, something slightly over a quarter 
of the capital- — it is clear that they might iu the long run 
impose their policy on the. Company, in other words, thp 
holders of nearly three-quarters would be powerless against’ 
tlio holders of just over on e -quarter. This absolutely pre- 
posterous state of things is quite untouched by tho proposed 
agreement, and that agreement would l hi of Very dubious 
force to pro* ent such a minority as ’ lias been describe 
from reverting to tho present policy and tariff— dt would 
certainly be powerless to prevent them f^om So ordering 
the future policy atul tariff as to make the agreement 
itself of none c flirt. So long as tips Slate .of things 
continues there can be no guarantee tor tho satisfactory 
administration of tho Canal. AH this has of course bcou 
pointed out before, Bui the value, of the. present ‘incident 
is that it exemplifies :u\d imposes the inconvenience in 
an apt and timely fashion. Whether it bo a likely result 
or not,* if is by no means certain that flic rejection of 
tho agreement would bo an untoward result for England. 
For tho remedy which it applies is merely topical and 
palliative, and leaves untouched both the 1 main anomalies 
aud founts of evil in the Canal constitution. Tho first 
of these is the evil of unqualified monopoly in tho bauds 
of irresponsible person#; the second, tho practical annihila- 
tion of the rights of the holder* of weary half the capital. 
Alter or remove these, and the- itferely imnor inconvcnionccs 
6f ft nd adhunistratiow would Very quickly redrew tjumi- 
selves. * Leave these untoucJ^Hj* and no redressing of tlio 
: afctdhl minor ovils can V© cither tbbrough or permanent, \vlulo - 
fresh (fnes ore pretty certain iq>. Lord Gran vr^wfif , 
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complacent opUuwMii iti i^fvivnrc to tlio second agreement 
is from this point r.f view nearly as mischievous us the 
reckless collections of Mr. Cladsto.ve and Mr. Citim>kiis 
in the first. from the commercial point of view, 

leave an nnomtilons. rm irresponsible, and an arbitrarily 
constituted In -civ Mfveruign alik^ over the rights of their 
customers arid om the lights of their partners in tiio 
undertaking : v-Jiilc both entire)}' fail to obviate the special 
political objection- v-hieh England may justly uvgo to the 
presont governi.;* at of the Canal. Tho leasing of tho Canal 
by England v.I.ich the revolt era aro wihl to suggest is tt 
proposition too recent, and reported too little in detail, to 
admit of full criticism at this moment. It may be said 
however at or.ee that, speaking generally, it presents several 
advantages out any plan yot proposed. 


LOVl.nr-SHOOTING, PAST AND IMIESKNT. 

T HERE is no move confirmed lav d at or tnuporis ac/i than what 
is gnni'r.iHy known as a sportsman of tire old school. Every 
modern inno\atk»n in looked upon by him with suspicion and dis- 
trust; and if by chance any invention or practice of mom recent 
times should meet with Lis modified approval, it will generally 
be qualified by the assertion that the idea is merely a development 
of something which was perfectly well known and understood in 
Lis younger day>, bui which there wore good reasons for not 
adopting at the time. Tho so-called sportsmen of the present day 
suv a degenerate lot compared with what they used to ho in his 
own time; there no euch thing as real sport nowadays ; and so 
on ad infinitum, 

[tie to shooting more than to other field sports that such old- 
world criticisms arc usually applied. Hunting, as long as it 
exists, will always remain much the same in principle. The pace 
may bo faster and ill *, hours later than in the good old days when 
our long-coated forefath ? vs took tho field at c u ly da wn. and re- 
turned homo in tbs middle of the day to spend a long winters 
afternoon and evening over their port' and their punch-bowl; 
but in other respects hunting will always remain iv sport that 
cau be indulged in according to the individual tastes of tho 
sportsman. There can be no doubt, however, that a groat change 
has taken pkv«* both in the theory and practice of shooting 
during tho last forty or fifty years, and more particularly in 
that branch of the sport known ns covert-shooting. Tho manner 
in which this pap !imc was carried on about tho beginning of the 
present century In* been made familiar to every one through the 
medium of the old sporting prints. AVo all know the long- 
gaitered, drab-coated gentleman, with n ruddy, rmonth-shavon 
face and a tail hat, ti e tightness of wWo mauy-buttooed garments 
must have tun do .’Ctivc exercise somewhat distressing, pausing, 
in a struggle through a sort of Indian jungle of underwood, to 
take a steady ami, u ith one eye carefully closed, at a woodcock 
which, according to the. perspective, should be some hundred and 
fifty yards away, while a brace of open-mouthed spaniels spring 
excitedly forward, and in the middle di.-tance another smiling* 
gentleman, in a grwn coat this time, by way of variety, stands 
with his gun at the “ port ” to await the course of events. Or ho 
ia depicted in the act <*f rtlinot trending on a species of liril of 
paradiso, supposed by courtesy to represent n cock pheasant, 
crouching in the afore aid jungle, of the immediate proximity of 
which tho spaniels nppr,u* altogether unconscious. but which wo 
fool will create a most startling f> fleet when ultimately roused from 
its loir and well on the wing. But, in any ca j e, th-4 long-gaiterod 
person hunted his* game in a painstaking, burinc*u-UKo manner, 
much after the fashion of a lteiMndian, and, whether alone or in 
the company oi another tight-coated sportsman, hia bag depended 
very much on hia own exertions. To him an organized and 
disciplined body of beritoi-, such as may bo seen at any average 
shooting party of tin* pic^cnt day, was a thing unknown. As a 
rule, indeed, the pres-Kicc of even a gamekeeper or other attendant 
seems to have been dispensed with, and one is tempted to specu- 
late how our friend would have disposed of any gAOie that ho 
might bo fo fori unate -13 to secure. Occasionally, it is true, ho 
carries a game-hag, hut tbi-* is tho exception rather than tho rule. 
He may, to 1>C kwc. have used 11 hare-pockets.” But the weight of a 
hare on each friih*. to say nothing of anything eke, must have been 
a serious impediment "t« locomotion, and, besides giving tho 
sportsman tho appearance of a clown in a pantomime who has 
stolen a couple of gt-os** and a string or two of sausages, must 
have rendered anything lik< quick shooting almost. an impossibility. 

It is rather a remarkable fact that there should bo so few artistic 
records of the manner in which shooting is carried on at tho 
present day. At the period of which we are speaking, every phase 
of the sport was elaborately represented by artists of more or less 
capability ; and, to say nothing of London print-shops, it is almost 
impossible, to enter an old country house, or even a country inn, 
without coming across on^ or more works of art of this descrip- 
tion* Bui one may walk tho whole, length of Piccadilly and Bond 
Street without finding a pictorial representation of n modern 
11 shoot.” The f* v w that do ex:*t are well known, but do not 
appear to be sufficiently sought after to have made it worth the 
while Of publishers and print-sellers to reproduce them in a 
popular form. Thio h all the more remarkable, inasmuch as there 
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novftr was n time when other .branches of sport were mm pro* 
fusely illustrated than at present. Not only does every description 
of bunting and racing print abound everywhere, but the shop 
windows are full of original sketches, of more or Icbs artistic merit, 
which at any rate are improvements on the stiff, wooden produc- 
tions of former years. It is true that the surroundings of modern 
shooting do not lend themselves to artistic effect in thraShuno 
degree as of old. There is nothing very suggestive doth© 
picturesque in a long line of guns and beaters manoeuvring in a 
turnip-field ; and the spoct&clo of a smart! J^dressod gentleman, 
standing at the cud of a plantation with his loader behind him, 
doi*9 not afford any great scope for the painter's imagination. Yet, 
oven in these degenerate days of sport, there are occasional in- 
cidents that might well bo turned to account by a clpvor artist. 
To a real sportsman, the pleasures of covert-shooting depend not 
so much on the number of shots he gets in a day as on theix 
variety, and this will depend in a great measure on the nature of 
the ground. Where, as is often the case, tho woods are low and 
tho ground perfectly level, so that the pheasants liy out almost at 
the muzzles of the guns, or, at any rate, but a few feet over tho 
hearth of the shooters, there is really very little satisfaction in kill- 
ing them, and tho sport becomes simple butchery. And os coverts 
of this description are generally well adapted for the rearing of 
game, it is in such places that the enormous bags Are made which 
have brought the practice of battue-shooting into such disrepute. 
But in a rough and brokeu country, where tho coverts He on hill- 
sides or steep banks, it is a very different affair. There is usually 
some hard and rough walking to be done, instead of the lazy 
saunter along smooth rides or gravel walks; and not only are a 
sure foot aud a quick* e\o indispensable to success, but a very con- 
siderable amount of sldli and practice are also needed. To bring 
down a “ tall rocketer,” sweeping down the wiud from tho top of a 
high bank, is bv no means an espy performance, especially if the 
sportsman, as will very likely be tho case, bo at that moment 
balancing himself on a narrow footpath or lioundering among 
slippery rocks at the bottom of n gully. A shot obtained in thin 
way would, iu many cases, afford a subject for a pretty sketch, 
aud would certaiuly give as much scope to tho artist as the old- 
fashioned “pot. shot ” with which we are so familiar. But, some- 
how nr other, the subject does not seem to have commended itself 
to our sporting artists ; and tho sportsman of the twentieth, 
century — if by that time such a thing as sport should still exist — 
will hftv» little to guide him in tho way of pictorial records as to 
how hia more immediate ancestors were in the habit of killing 
tlu-ir game. 

But, however unfavourable may bo the comparisons which "the 
old-fashioned sportsman may draw betwoeirthe present system of 
covert-shooting and that in vogue in his youth, it is a ques- 
tion whether the former does not, on tho whole, afford more 
enjoyment than the latter, especially if regarded from a social 
point, of view. To go out, as in old dn>B, with a dog and a gun, 
nml fight through briars and thorns all day in the hope of bring- 
ing homo ns much game as you can conveniently carry about 
you, may possibly be a more praiseworthy form of recreation 
than to form one of a party of gunners who have little more to 
do than to shoot tho game that is driven up to them. But, after 
all, the primary object of shooting, like that of any other field 
sport, is to provide healthy amusement; and, if this can be 
secured as well in ono way as the other, it is difficult to see ony 
just grounds for invidious comparison. Tho physical aspects of 
covert-shooting, moreover, have changed very much during the 
last fifty years. Not only have tho old-fashioned game-coverts 
almo-st ceased to exist, but the habits of their denizens seem to 
have undergone a change, and they cannot be sought for in the 
.same manner as of old. High farming has in most districts done 
away with tho old double hedgerows, forming the best possible 
covert for garaa of all kinds; copses have beon grubbed up; end 
everywhere, in fact, there is less natural shelter for game than 
there used to be. The result is that both pheasants and partridges 
have taken to “running” in a manner which would have been 
scorned by their ancestors, and that they have to be circumvented 
accordingly. I lore and there, in remote woodlands, it is still possible 
to enjoy a day’s sport in tho old style, with spaniels or beagles, 
but, m a rule, it is now found easier to rear game in smaller woods 
when; hunting with dogs is altogether out of the question. By 
the time, indeed, that a . sportsman of the old school would have got 
halfway through such a covert with his dog and his gun, almost 
every pheasant in it— every cock phoasAnt, at (In y rate — would 
have quietly run out at the other end, and he would very likely 
not get a single shot in a wood that bo knew to have been full of 
game. In sjcIi cases the only way to got any sport is to make two 
of beaters, assisted by w stops * at certain points to -^prevent the 
game from running out. This, broadly speaking, constitutes the 
groundwork of the much* vituperated system of battUe-shootlng. 
But it is obvious that a system which ib equally applicable to a 
“ ebasse ” of either tho smallest or the largest dimensions can 
scarcely with justice be condemned, because in tho latter mm it 
iws occasionally been abused, and what ought to be a spo^uan* 
like aud healthy recreation has degenerated into a mere alattgjktqr. 
This, bowover, opens a wide subject, which it would noth# conve- 
nient to discuss at present. But it may fairly be olaiw&d for the 1 
modern as against the ancient style of oorertahooUtxg, that It 
affords greater scope for social enjoyment, atujhtts, III feet, beedtto 
the ramn d'etre of one of the pleasafettffr aspect* of Bngttsh 
country-house life. In tlio old duya,* when m ordinary eotufby 
I squire Went out shooting with hi* friend, hia ideas did &Ot:*S' a. 
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rule go beyond hi*. actual sport, or at any rate the dinner which 
was to follow it ; and it would not have occurred to him to make 
it an occasion for filling his house with a mixed party of both 
sexes, some of whom, at least, would look upon the shooting as a 
mere accessory, AU this has doubtless ip many canes been over- 
done, in the same way as the shooting itself. The introduction of 
ladlejA instance, into an actual shooting party, is a questionable 
expt£f^St at all times, and even the charm or their preseuce at 
luncneon-time will scarcely be Appreciated by a keen sportsman ; 
while “ walking with the guns” which a lew years ago had become 
the practice at many Taahionable reunions; has now been generally 
admitted to be not only a serious drawback to the sport, but to 
he productive of but little satisfaction to any one coucerned. Hut 
there are few things more enjoyable in their way than a well- 
assorted party at a well-appointed country-howe, where there is 
good shooting for the men and pleasant society for the ladies ; 
and there can be no doubt that if, through any combination 
of circumstances, covert-shooting, as carried on at present, should 
be interfered with to any appreciable extent, a serious blow would 
be struck at, country society in general, and one of the few com- 
pensating advantages of an English winter would be done away 
with. The operation of the Ground Game Act has had a marked 
effect upon the lately-ended shooting season ; tho hare, in many 
parts of the country, will soon become as extinct as the bustard ; 
and game-preservers will havo to trust more than ever to tho 
artificial rearing of pheasants to smiro ovon the most moderate 
amount of sport for themselves nml their friends, it is impossible 
to say what form the next Agitation against game may assume ; 
but as long as there are woods left in the country, and until the 
relations between landlord and tenant have been altogether broken 
down by mischievous legislation, it is to bo hoped that the good 
old sport of covert-shooting will not come to an end. 


GAMING-HOUSES FORTY TEARS AGO. 

A LATE gambliug prosecution in the West End of London has 
recalled many memories of the past to those who can remember 
the days of Crock fords, and during tho past month plenty of long- 
forgotten stories about gaming have been told in the bow-windows 
of St. James’s Street, clubs. Comparatively few of us can recollect 
Crockford’s, but those who can know what an important nnrt it. 
played in social life forty or fifty years ago. Nor was Crockford’a 
the only place of gambling in the West End in then* days. 
There were at least fifteen regular gaming-houses known "to 
the police in the parishes of St. James’s, SL Georges, St. 
Martia’a-in-the-Fieldt*, and St. Anns, in the year 1844. besides 
numbers of cigar-shops, billiard- rooms, coffee-houses, aud public- 
houses, in which gaming-tables were kept in hoik rooms. 
Minor gambling-houses, such os those last described, were 
popularly known by the ugly name of 44 copper-hells, 1 '* and 
were chiefly frequented by City clerks and gentlemen's servants, 
amongst Whom there was, then as always, a great deal of gambling. 
The practice of gambling baa probably brought more ruiu to City 
clerks than to any other class of men. The late Admiral Rous, 
when examined before a Select Committee of the Home of 
Commons, went so far as to say that 44 if a man of 100,00a'. a year 
loses it, the country will be the better for it; but if persona 
engaged in mercantile aud banking establishments were induced to 
lose money that does not belong to them, the commercial and 
banking community would bo very much injured.*’ Rut the 
Admiral’s views were peculiar. 

Crockford's itself bad had such a run that it was said the pro- 
prietor intended to give it up, because there were not enough un- 
broken gamblers left to make it pay its way. it was calculated 
that, according to the ordinary chances of the game (hazard), if a 
man staked the tame sum every time the dice wero thrown for 
about a couple of hours, he would lose exactly that amount. The 
rules of the Club were not drawn up by Mr. Crockford, but by a 
committee; and finally Mr. Crockford gave up the Club entirely 
into the hands of the committeo. A bill was tiled against him 
“as a winner of money on certain games” to tho amount of 
800^000/. When examined before the Committeo of the House of 
Gommofis, he said:— 41 A nest of informers came about me, and 
* wanted to take 20,00 o/., and then 10,000/., and 1 met it in court, 
and they would not meet me, and so it was all over.” Before tho 
same Committee the Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions 
gave evidence of 44 a class of people in the metropolis who live by 
the prosecution of gaming-houses.” These rascals indicted the 
proprietors of gaming-houses, and then obtained bribes from them 
on the promise of proceeding no further. This evil was to a groat 
extent uboHshed by obliging the prosecutor to enter into bis own 
taeo^twhcea of 100/, to proceed in the case. Another class of 
men, Who lived by tho gaming-houses, decoyed what were techni- 
cally known aa “flats ” into low gambling-rcpsas, and after making 
them half drunk, urged them to play for every farthing they had about 
thcMWjjCbeee feuows often received twenty-five per cent, of the sums 
victims to the proprietors of the tables. Many men wero 
also employed to watch the proceedings of the detectives and in- 
spectors of police. A well-known superintendent used to say 
that hti never left hie station at night to *6 westward without 
behw followed by gaming-house spies. Crock ford’s was a private 
OluSJ many members of which never gambled ; and according to 
tMlra tis It Stood in those days, there were supposed to be some 
difitewhfr in the way of dealing with - it. Him were, however, 


many email gaming-rooms almost within a stones throw of 
Crockford’s, tea being open every sight, except on Kundsw, 
between Bennett Street and Jermyn Street. In most rooms 'of 
tiiis class a billiard or other tables cohered with -a green cloth, h»i.i 
a thin hazard cloth laid upon it, aud when there was on Alarm of 
police this was whipped off and blddeft or carried away. Counting 
too, were generally used j so that the police could not swear rlutt 
the playeii whom they found had beefi playing for xncii<-v. 
although it was well known that each counter, am-cording to i*s 
markings, represented a certain sum of mflney, for which it v/.n 
bought and sold before and after play. Even at CrockfordS 
itself counter* wero used at one time 5 but Mr. Crockford found 
the aristocracy very slack in tho matter of ; payment uulcss they pro- 
duced all the money they played for in cash ; and, as the une of 
counters bad led to easy-going practices about cheques which 
wen* dishonoured, and l.O.U.’s which wero never paid, a rufe 
was made that cash, and cash only, should in future bo the 
medium ol’ gambling in the Club. & 

An entry into ono of tho small garni ng-rOoihs was no ensy 
matter, htuI ovon when made it was seldom effectual. Several door* 
would have to be forced open, and by the time this was done no 
one would he found in the house, with the exception of some 
women and children sleeping soundly in their beds— although a 
flupper-tablo laid for several people iu one room, and general 
disorder iti another, would give a broad hint ns to whit bud 
been going on. The police once broke into a gaming-house 
in tSt. James e Street, and found a supper-table, a hazard-table, 
and a Youfette- wheel ; but the only living occupants of the hotew 
were 44 two females” and some children, all in their beds. 'On 
4 ‘ tho second-floor back,” however, they found an open witfftcwj 
with a chair placed before it, while outside were two ladders, secured 
with ropes, by which tho gamblers had effected their escape into 
a court or passage leading into Piccadilly, At the orders of Hir 
Richard (toon Mr.) Mayne, a superintendent of police, accompanied 
by eighteen constables, made a raid on a gaming-house kept iu 
Bury Street, St. James’s, soon after one o’clock one morning 
in May 1844. On ringing the boll the door was opened, when the 
doorkeeper and another man, formerly 0. policeman, were at' once 
arrested. Tho superintendent then opened a side door into a pa*? 
sago, across which was a very strong door, cosed inside with 
strong iron binders and bulls. This door was forced with sledge- 
hammers and crowbars. In a large gaming-room, quite at the 
back of tho premises, wero two men, and on the lilos of the roof 
ono other man was found. Before the entry whs made, some 
police-officers were placed at. the rear of tho house, so that nobody 
could have escaped that way. The hiding-place or means of 
exit of the rest of the players remained a Yuystery. Thro** 
roulette- tables and one hazard-table wero found in this hou*e. 
On another occasion, during the same month, the police made 
a raid on a gaming establishment in Piccadilly, and captured 
four persons, but the following note is added to tho superinten- 
dents report: — “ lias reason to think notice had be en g’mp, 
and parties escaped by two trap-doom upon roof ; one of which 

doors communicates with tho Club-house.” In the report of 

a police outran™ into n house in Alb.ur.ario Street, wo find that 
44 Several of the prisoners having, at tha time of entry into the 
gaming-hoitsc, attempted to cscapo by crowing tho roofs of ad- 
joining houses, and having taken their gaining implements with 
them, which waits found on the party-wall, between tho roofs of 
the houses, the police uot being able to prove those implements 
to have been in the house, the prisoners wero rlivhnrgmi." A 
lurge gaming-table had been found on the pre\ iou* right at tho 
adjoining house, and on that occasion also a man was arrest.; I 
on the roof. limbing wns apparently aueevNMn accomplish- 

ment for gamble) s forty years ngo. One of the most respect- 
able galning-hotiseH wns In Juraiyn Street, and was commonly 
knowu ns 44 The Cottage.” Tho police found both « hazard-table , 
aud a roulette- table in this house, aud arrested four meu in it, alt 
of whom were fined. Sir Rictnfrd May no believed that in many 
cases lights were put in home* in order to deceive the police and 
induce them to make a forcible outran™, under tho impression 
that they were gambling-houses, and thus lay them selves open to 
an action for trespass. 

After a gambling-homo in Leicester Spare had boon invaded 
by tho police iu 1840, the proprietor was fined 100/., two croupiers 
wero fined 50/. each, several players 5/. each, and the porter was 
lined a sovereign. In the year 184.3, tho occupants of a gaming- 
house in King Street, St. James’s, met wi‘h uiojo sever© treatment. 
The lessee was sunt to the treadmill for six months and fined 
100 /. ; the porter was amt fo%six months to tho treadmill without 
a fine; and two other men, who seem to have boon hangers-on »»r 
touts to the establishment, were each seut to the treadmill for four 
months and fined 50/. 

It was not only in London that gaming-tables were kept folly 
years ago. During mort of the principal race-meetings numb’ * 
of gaming-rooms wore kept open m the nearest town'*, A magis- 
trate gave evidence that wWn the races wove going on at. 
Warwick, ho luid seen gambling going ou iu nearly every houso iu 
one particular street “with the windows open.” Homo year* 
earlier, during Doncaster races, forty or fifty gaming-houses were 
kept open in the town without tho IwiPt pretence of secresy; in- 
deed men were stationed in front uf these houses offering card* 
advertising 44 Roulette, Bank 1,000/.,’’ or whatever it might he, ro 
the passerby. At last a determined oflhrt. was made by tho 
Government io suppress roulette and hazard at race-meetings, and 
a certain official of high standing especially distinguished himself 
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hy his seal in the holy war. On lira evening of the Derby day ha 
naked his son tvliat lie hnd heard at the races. 88 I heard every- 
body d— ning you/’ was the pleasant answer. At the period of 
whfeh we are writing there do not appear to have been many 
gaming-tables ot Newmarket. Yet in the time of Charles II. more 
suoney was said to be. lost at Newmarket through play than 
through racing, ami each of tlio King’s mistresses had n house of 
her own in the town in which she. kept a gaming-table. Never- 
theless a famous Act against excessive gaming was passed during 
hid reign. 

There can bo no doubt that while Crook ford's existed, it wns a 
crying evil; but it may interest .sorao people to learn that when 
Crockford's wns in full force, there was littlo or no gambling at 
the ordinary clubs, whereas a few years previously the play in the 



tainly have no QrockfnrdV, but we have a very fast train to Mont o 
Carlo, whore wuubura of Knglisb crowd lira tables. As to what 
may go on iu certain clubs at the pre-ent time we have no 
wish to inquire, nor do wo wi&h to enlarge on tho amount 
of play for something more than small sums now going oil in 
private drawing- rooms, which ladies appear to enjoy at least us 
much as men ; but it must bo remembered that belting on horse 
races is much heavier now than it was forty years a go. On the 
other band, in the year 1S44 both Mr.Tattcrsall and Mr. Crock ford 
gave evidence that the belling on racing was far lighter than 
it had been, which goes far to show that when there was 
much gambling at gaming-houses there was less on the Turf. 
Altogether it would l>e difficult to make any exact estimate of the 
difference between the amount of gambling in 1844 and 1884; but 
it would probably be pretty safe to prophesy that in 1924 there 
will bo about as much gambling iu one form or another as there is 
at prt^ent. 


PROPOSED VANDALISM AT WESTMINSTER ADUEV. 

TVTR. FEltG IJSSON has long been known t,-» the nrchmojogieal 
world as one of, the boldest and nm^i self-eon li dent uf 
theorists, whowj delight is to come before the public with sorm* 
new theory as to the date and purpose of n building or ancient 
monument, upsetting all the conclusion^ of previous writers, and 
demanding the acceptance of hU solitary verdict na tho dictum of 
Infallibility. But however much we nrny be constrained to differ 
from Mr. Ferguason on these and other points, they are matter.' 
on which he has as much right to lmve an opinion of his own as 
Any one else. Bui it is another matter when theory threatens to 
become practice; and no kv* a victim has passed into the coils of 
the Inquisition than Westminster Abbey. 

The note of warning has b>vn sounded in tho fiuiUUr of 
February 1 6th, which wan privileged to publish Mr. Fergusson* 
scheme for spoiling tlio Abbey. The overcrowding of the inteiior 
of Westminster Abbey I111.3 been a subject of anxiety for many 
years past. Many of the existing monuments, including some of 
the highest artistic and historic interest, arc almost invisible. 
Removals and curtailments have been made, blit without much 
tfoocL To quote Mr. Shaw Lefevrt*, in tho January number of the 
j\imt tenth Century , “Tho available space in the Abbey is too 
small for what already exists there; and il is certain that in the 
future monuments mu.it either be reduced to the smallest busts, 
to Ira stuck up wherever a vacant corner can bo found and irre- 
spective of their surroundings, ns is now too ofteo^tho case, or the 
demand for this national recognition must be refused altogether.*' 
Fully agreeing that it would h* “ n pio^t serious misfortune ” that 
such a refusal should become necessary, and thus ‘*V break made 
in the continuity of this splendid roll of monuments -Jo tho great 
and illustrious men of the Kuiyire,” wo have long looked with 
anxiety for a satisfactory solution of tho problem. There is 110 
probability of any keening of this demand ; nor, considering how 
completely “the Abbey ” i a identified with the highest and mint 
ennobling feelings of Knglisdinien, muld wo (b'siro that there 
should bo, It ia trim that the present Dean of Wotniinidfir docs 
opt display the same avidity for the interment of departed noto- 
riety which was. sometime* a cause of sarcastic remark iu regard 
to liis highly-gifted predecc^or. But cases will bo period icullv 
occurring when the nation will call fora monument iu Wcst- 
miD»tcr Abbey, while 1 he power <d' complying with the demand, 
consistently with the architecture* and uses of the building, will 
be more and more curtailed . In point of foot there is not proper 
room for a sitiglo additional monument in the Abbey, except per- 
haps in gome of the eastern recesses of lleury Yll.’s Chapel. 

The scheme proposed by the Into Sir O. Scott was to form a 
Mod of “ Campo Santo v in immediate coum-xion with the Abbey, 
hrv the erectiou of a cloLter or elongated monumental chapel 
along the line of the bouse.- on the west side of Old Palucc 
Yard and Abingdon Street, communicating with tlic Abbey bv 
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interference with the existing fabric, is open to not: a few objec- 
tions, financial mid artistic. Mr- &haw Leforre proposes ay a 
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proposed by Scott. 7 The plan would only call for the demolition 
of the houses in rods Corner and Old Palace Yard, at a cost 
of about 80,000/., mid in Mr. Lefavte’s eves would be “ one of 
the most splendid improvements iu this part of London” We 
are constrained to add that it would alto bo one of the most 
destructive of historical associations on a site where almost every 
stone illustrates some page in the annals of the nation. A 

Mr. Shaw Lefcvre’s plan ibr relieving the Abbey JHjrlrich 
assumes considerable importance when we bear in niifldTHit it 
emanates from the l'irat ( 'ommisaioncr of Works, brings us 
to Mr. Fergus yon** proposal, which i* i.^ieed the same idea 
011 a more extended and pretentious scale. In its Jimin outlines 
Mr. Ferguson's proposal is identical with that of the First 
Commissioner. II 0 proposes to clear the whole area, both east 
of the 18 Little Cloisters, M originally the cloisters of the Infir- 
mary of tho Abbey — now occupied by what are slightingly called 
"second-class clerical residences’’ — up to the Jewel Tower, and 
to pull down— what, indeed, we could well sparer the houses 
iu Old Palace Yard ami Poet’s Cornor, and erect on tho ground 
thus left vacant a xust aisled edifice, 275 lect in length from north 
to south, including tho vestibule, mid 100 feot in breadth, and 
as many iu height to tho ridge of the roof. The portentous 
dimensions of this huge 11 annexe,” which its designer auda- 
ciously calls "a new south transept,’’ may be estimated when 
it ia stated that it is larger in every dimension . than Ripon 
(lathed ml (exclusive of the transepts), not very much smaller than 
K ing’s College Chapel, Cambridge, longer and higher than the nave 
of York Minster, mid only six feet less in breadth, and that in 
every measurement but height it considerably exceeds the nave 
of tho Abbey itself. Is it wasting words to show how completely 
buch a huge addition would throw tho whole of the ancient fabric 
out of scale, and hosv ruinous it would be to its outline and 
general effect r* Instead of its being an appendage to the Abbey, 
tho Abbey will bo an appendage to this cumbrous, self-asserting 
mass. It required Mr. Fer^usson to assert that his new build- 
ing will “group must pleasingly with tho Chaptor House and the 
Abbey/* aud that “ its greatest merit is that it can be made 
to appear port of the Abbey itself.” Such an assertion is con- 
trndieLed by the ground-plan; while to say that “it is practi- 
cally throughout mathematically an extension of tho south 
transept,” und to give it the name of 18 the new south trtin- 
evpt/’ is simply throw dust in people's eyes, in tho hope 
of blinding them to the real character of tho design. It is, os 
tho Jiwtitvr happily terms it, 88 a verbal illusion/ 1 seemingly 
adopted to convey an idea of a closer union with the original 
building than its position and arrangements warrant. “ Monu- 
mental chapel" is tho true designation. It is true that, according 
to Mr. Fcrgussoc’s plau, it and the south transept will be 
entered from the same corridor, curiously playing at hide and seek 
among the flying buttresses of tho Chapter House. But the now 
building xv ill not touch tho walls of tho Abbey on any oue point, 
and will be; as completely a distinct fabric as St. Margaret's Church 
is now, and would contiuue to bo if — which is another of 
Mr. Ferguftson’s suggest ions, though only proposed to be almost 
reluctantly rejected -it wore to bo united to the Abbey by a 
covered way, ami Parliament were to decree that burial there was 
equivalent to burial in the Abbey. However connected the two 
would be, practically, and wn are inclined to believe in popular 
sentiment also, separate buildings. 

Into the architectural features of this monstrous scheme it will 
l»o needless to enter. Its position and dimensions are sufficient to 
ensure its condemnation. It would form a huge nave of seven bays, 
entered bv vn<-t pillared vestibules to the north, with side aisles 
running round tin* south und, the Btylc to be the same os in tho 
Abbey itself, from which every detail is to be copied. With his 
old unreasoning aversion to stone vaults, Mr. Fergus*on proposes 
that tho roof of tho central able at least should be of wood; not, 
however, a copy of stone groining, like the ceiling at York and the 
new roofs at Chunter mid Uipon have, but of the same type of open 
beams and panolliug which is believed to have been exhibited, 
though at ft considerably later date, in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and 
lutor still in West mi n« tor llall. To this last, with some little 
disregard of chronology, Mr. Fergus-on refers as showing u how 
ornamental such a roof may be made.” 

Wo must add one word us to the buildings to be swept away 
in carrying out either Mr. Shaw Lefevru’s or Mr. Fergasson^s 
plant, which tin* latter contemptuously condemns as "second- 
clats clerical lvtiidoncoa.” It is evident, that he can never 
have examined the bite, and that ho must be writing in com- 
plete ignorance of the hiutoiy of the Abbey. Among the 
slighted buildings am the Infirmary Hal), a 'building of the 
fifteenth century absolutely complete, including its open roof;. the 
houses on the north side of lira Infirmary cloister, formerly the 
chum bars of tho sick brethren, the (footways and windows of 
which remain, with a good deal of medi&xal work incorporated iu 
the more modern buildings ; and the most valuable relic of all, the 
nave of Se Catherine* in the Infirmary Chapel, with its south 
arcade of Traimiliuu Norman work still perfect, with tho Wafts of 
its chancel and its altar still in *itu. When It is remeMbred 
that, apart from its architectural and archaeological interest as 
an integral portion of tho great Benedictine Monastery of West- 
minster, this chapel was the jdacu of meeting of the twonty- 
four provincial councils pf Westminster, and of the consociation 
of several ot our leading medics val bishops, among whom we 
may reckon at. lln*U pf Lincoln und Btfliird of at. David’s; 
that from this chapel Apselm issued his canons, which in- 
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eluded in their denunciations tli© long Jocks o t layman and the 
marriage of ike clergy; that here took place the memorable 
squabble for precedence between the two primates, Richard, Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, and Roger, Archmdhcf of York, in the 
presence of the Papal Legato, when, as Puller has it, “ York, 
sndft? Canterbury seated bn the Legate's right band, fairly sits 
bimMttwn on Canterbury's lap— a baby too big to be danced 
theiW”: and M Canterbury's servants dandled this large child 
with a witness, whopluclced him froui thence and buffeted him to 
purpose”— his fellow! beating hiui with sticks and fists— 1 “ baculis 
et pugnis,” writes Gervas, tore off the Archbishop's hood and 
lobes, and dragged him out of tbo chapel; and that here also 
Henry III. sworoto maintain the privileges of the Church in the 
presence of the assembled archbishops and bishops, who “ dashed 
their candles stinking and smoking to the ground, with an Ana- 
thema on any who should violate them "—it is evident that these 
u second-class clerical residences'* have something to urge for their 
preservation as historical memorials, which we are sure only re- 
quires to be known to have its claim allowed. 

It may be asked, if this scheme of a monumental chapel is set 
aside, what alternative can bo proposed to relieve the plethora of 
the Abbey P We ask, Might not the Triform bo thus utilized? 
Some little while back we showed how extensive these galleries 
are, and what abundance of room they permit for monuments for 
along time to come. Now employed lor storing od<ls and ends, 
they might claim a nobler use as monumental galleries. They are 
lofty and well lighted, and broad enough for easy passago to and 
fro. All they require is to be made readier of access than by the 
existing newel staircases. 


VENDETTA IN NAPLES. 

A FOREIGN visitor to Naples who glances through the 
police reports in one of the local papers will probably form 
but a poor opiuion of the security of the city. 11a will read, 
among other things, that from four to live persons are On an 
average daily found slabbed in the streets, and that those of the 
victims who are etill living almost without exception declare that 
they are unable to supply any information with respect to their 
assailants. This in itself is startling ; but when he learns that 
neither the killed nor the wounded have been robbed of a penny, 
bis surprise will increase, and he will not improbably arrive at the 
•conclusion that the town is iufested by a band of miscreants who 
take a disinterested pleasure in murder, and look upon stabbing as 
41 legitimate form of sport. The fact is that these crimes have all 
their origin in the vendetta, and that the lips of the sufferers are 
sealed by a sense of honour not more perverse than that which 
would prevent any gentleman from reporting the name of an 
•opponent by wbom he had been wounded in a duel. Both the 
vendetta and the duel are unquestionably barbarous and immoral ; 
but to tako an unfair advantage in either is base, and this is a 
baseness of which the lowest of the luzzaroni, to do him justice, 
is rarelv guilty, even in his death agony. 

The Neapolitans boast that they are not a revengeful people ; 
and this is true if wo compare them only with the Corsicans and 
the Calabrese. They stand too fully under the impression of the 
moment; they are too light-hearted and also too good-natured 
to hoard up the memory of an insult ns if it were a secret 
treasure, and to wait and watch patiently lor years for an oppor- 
tunity of wiping it out in blood. Hence family feuds are almost 
unknown among them, though family is constantly quarrelling 
■with family. Almost as soon as the traveller southwards passes 
ftalerno, he finds himself among n different race. The forms are 
taller and sturdier, the features more strongly marked, and the 
movements heavier, but at the same time mom decisive; energy 
is no longer expended in constant gesticulation ; the faces of men 
dud women alike are stern, almost forbidding, in their aspect, 
though ho can hardly fail to bo struck by the fact that there is 
more physical beauty here than in tho region ho has just left. 
Tbo population seems to be wanting iu the imagination, the spon- 
taneity, tho quick responsiveness, the poetry, the wit, and the 
' humour of the Neapolitans, though their unintelligible dialect 
venders it impossible for bira to be quite certain that lie may not 
he mistaken on any of these points ; but he feels that the persons 
whom he moots, though less amiable, are men on whoso friendship 
ho could roly more firmly, and whose enmity ho would have more 
reason to, dread. He has entered the country of the true 
veadefe 

Yet in Naples, too, as we have seen, it exists, though in a 
far milder form, and It is easier there to obtain trustworthy 
information about it. It is not the wild and reckless vengeance 
which foreigners usually suppose, but vengeance reduced to rule and 
veoqgnixed by public opinion. It is only in the most highly-ci vili zed 
societies that men are content to entrust the defence of their honour 
to tfefcjqw* Indeed, England is almost the only country in Europe 
in wSk the upper classes do so frankly. Everywhere else it is 
felt that; therefore personal wrongs which must be personally 
avenged, and any attempt to bring these before tlie public 
tribunals is considered an act of cowardice. What constitutes a 
technical insult of this kind is a s question on .which /we cannot 
enter here, as the details of the code differ in different countries, 
and stilt, in different classes; , but it is perfectly well known to all 
whose u concerns. Now ths] lamrom Certain these feelings as 
strongly as tho most chivalrous nobles ; the vendetta is their duel, 


and any peasant or fisherman who shrinks from entering upon one 
when dne cause is given U treated 'with se roach contempt by bis 
equals as a Gorman officer would be if he refused a challenge. *This 
explains a fact that has often pitttdod strangers. When a man ' 
lias been stabbed tho sympathy of the pop a&Mte is almost invari- 
ably on the side of the assailant, whom' they consider the probable 
victim of an unjust and cruel Jlaw. The act of which he has been 
guilty is no crime in their eyes. They know -that his life would 
have been rendered intolerable if he bad not committed it, and 
that now the only prospect before him, if he be discovered, is death 
or a lifelong ignominy. Ip the old days the brigands, wets con- 
stantly recruited by men who bad hod such a “misfortune,” and 
who lied to the mountains to escape the gallfeys. 

Vendetta may be incurred in a number o £ different ways. When , 
a man has been slain or a woman seduced, the duty of revenging 
the act falls upon the nearest mala relative, though if ha be 
advanced in years it will probably bo undertaken by a younger 
kinsman. In these cases puuishment fellows as a matter of course, 
and no warning need be given. The worst of personal insults is a 
remark casting direct obloquy on a parent, especially a dead 
mother. Merely to curse her soul is comparatively harmless, 
and even an allusion to her past life need not be taken amiss. 
There ure a number of Neapolitan expressions which a stronger , 
rarely bears, as they are only used for purposes of provoca- 
tion, and which, with a very different meaning, hare the 
same weight which such terms as liar or coward would Trove 
if addressed to a Continental officer. A blow from a master or 
an acknowledged superior is rarely seriously resented ; from an 
equal it is miid that one given with a stick may be forgiven, while 
one with tho hand must be avenged. It is difficult, however, to 
obtain accurate information os to this and several other poinjpio 
tho lazzaroni a code of honour. . , 

As soon as a man feels himself aggrieved bo must give fair 
notice to his enemy ; even if ho intends to avenge the insult on the 
spot, ho must allow his opponent time to unclasp his knife. Nor 
is this all. There is a strange courtesy and consideration for 
others in these hot-blooded Neapolitan beggars. A crime of 
violence is very rarely committed in tho house of a friend or in a. 
tavern, as this would cause the host unpleasantness. When young 
men quarrel over their wine, they do not tly at onco at each other's 
throats; they talk and gesticulate fiercely, so that the stranger 
thinks a free fight may begin at any moment. While the noise 
lusts there is no danger ; os soon as the matter grows serious those 
concerned become quiet uud drop away in groups to settle their 
differences where nobody but themsclVes will nave to bear the 
consequences. • 

A warning of vendetta may bo given in bo many words; but 
tliis is rarely done except in private, as, if the threat were known, 
tho dunpr of the victor would bo increased. The language of 
sigus which every Neapolitan of the lower classes knows is gene- 
rally made use of, and the gesture most commonly employed is 
made by pressing the thumb and the forefinger together In sac h a 
way as to leave a small narrow space between them, which is 
supposed to typify the hole the challenger hopes to make in his 
adversary's body. In Naples, too, men still bite their thumbs, as 
they did* in the days of Sampson and Gregory ; and this is not an 
expression of contempt, but a declaration of war. This gesture, 
however, has lalien a good deal out of use of late, as it is apt 
to attract attention, and it is said to be discouraged by the 
Cauiorra. 

When the warning has once been given and understood, the 
claims of honour are satisfied. From thenceforth each opponent 
is free to guard his own life And attempt that of his adversary as 
best he can. Ilo may lurk in dark and lonely corners, and stab 
him in tho back without shame. This, which seems to an English* 
man tho foulest spot iu the vendetta, has certainly been spreading 
of lute years, since tho vigilance of the police has rendered a fair * 
combat almost impossible, and cunning and secresy are the only ■ 
arts by which tho victor can hope to escape. In tho old days, when . 
an offence was slight, a fair combat with knives which ended in A 
scratch id said to have been thought as satisfactory by the lam- 
rnni as it still is by tho journalists of Paris, though the fiercer kind 
of vendetta has always existed in tho South. Yet, even when it 
Assumes its wildest form, there are considerations that will stay 
the hand of the avenger. Wo have tho following stoiy on what 
scorns to us good authority. A Calabrese who had incurred 
vendetta fled to tho neighbourhood of Naples, and remained there 
between live and six years. A marriage then took place in his 
family; it was desirable be should bo present, and ho 
thought the interval was long enough to permit him to visit his 
home in safety. ITo invited one of his now friends to accompany 
him. They mot his old opponent in tho street, and he passed 
them without notice; but, on meeting tho Neapolitan alone one 
evening in the tavern, he treated him with very marked, though 
not eff usive, courtesy. The two acquaintances reltirued to Naples 
without the slightest unpleasantness. A year or so later tire 
Calabrese, thinking that the affair had blown over, resolved to 
settle once more in his native place. In a very few days lie w«a 
found stabbed to death. After sonu^ years the Neapolitan onco 
more accepted an invitation to tho village, and when there spoke 
about the murder of bis friend to tho tavern-keeper. 11 It was the 
old vendetta, of course.*' u Yes, but bad several opportuni- 

ties during the wedding; why did not he tako advantage of any 
of them?" “That would hare been painful to you, and no 
Calabrese would willingly be rude to a foreign guret.’ There was 
a good deal of provincial bravado in the, reply, no doubt ; but the 
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that prompted it was real. That wam what the im> 
koepeithonght it would lie truly uohlo to do ; perhaps, after all, 
it wbot din. 

T*> return to Naples. Men will often apeak in the heat of a 
moment words which they ivgrut when they are cool. A vendetta 
Seldom nr tees out of these, unless the two oppononta nro alone and 
draw their knives almost at once. If they have companions, two 
parties are 'immediately formed by a common undemcanding, and 
of the adversaries is accompanied home by his euppoitcw oil 
roundabout ways wiiich prevent the chance of a mooting. Guo 
fritwd bon cigars to buy at a particular «liop, another must pay a 
Qttte account, a third is obliged to speak a word or two with nta 
cousin. The rage of both the ad vuraarius bus generally cooled down 
gofieiderably bei'urn they reach their own doors, uud hfun hour or so 
afterwards they an» ready to listen to reason. If the case be a 
difficult one, a ( ’unionist is called in as umpire to decide who has 
been, technically in tho wrong, ami the tnun against whom judg- 
ment is given is expected not only to make an apology to his op- 
ponent, but to invito him, tho friends who prevented tho liny, 
and above all tho Gaiuorrist, to a sumptuous dinner. It may be 
remarked bore that tho (.'amorra undertakes tins tn-k of avenging 
the wrongs done to its own members. If any one of them bo 
killed or wounded, his kinsmen are informed that they have 
neither the duty nor tho right to undertake the vendetta; vengeance 
in such a me belongs to tho association alone, and it rurely tails 
in indicting it. 

Old men among the hizzruoni assert that the vendetta has been 
demoralized of lftto. Thirty years ago tho ct fences that must he 
answered by the knifo were dearly known. Now, men stub each 
other itia poshing tit of passion, or, what is worse, from rivalry in 
husilbfta, and the populace which would formerly have torn 
sncli a culprit to pieces is now eager to screen him. They 
complain that in momentary encounters the duo notice is not 
always fairly given, but that a man often draws his own knife 
from his pocket and even unclasp** it before he speaks a word of 
warning, and that such an net of murder, not vendetta, is not 
sufficiently resented, Whullitr those things are so or not we 
caiiuot say, and w© have no desire either to contribute to 
the re-establishment of tho \endotta in Italy or to acclimatize it 
in Englnud. If we hnvo thought it worth while to give this 
rough sketch of its character, it is because it is the last poor and 
degraded survival of a condition of things through which every 
civilized country in Europe hue passed, and which, when it was in 
the ascendent, formed the theme of a thousand romances, some of 
which ore not yet forgotten. 


lUKDlCL'S AW AM) GALATEA AT THE 
CRYSTAL FVLACE. 

I AST Saturday’s Concert at the Crystal Palace was intended as a 

J commemoration of the birth of Handel and the proirraimuo 
consisted entirely of his ftcranatu, Acts and Gfdat m. It is true that 
this beautiful work is but too rarely heard ; }et all lovers of nm*ic 
must be familiar with its every note. It would he well, indeed, 
if many of our modern composers would devote a little time to a J 
careful study and analysis or this great work In its character it ! 
is essentially dramatic, and there are yet among us some who can ! 
remember its production <»n the t-tuge in the form of an opera, j 
with ( 'htra NovelJo in the part of Galatea, and Staudigl in the 
part of Polyphemus. Those who can remember this will tell us 
that, in spit© of some liberties taken with tho score, in spite 
of obvious difficulties in the dramatic representation of amuc 
of the characters, and in spito of the necessity of filling op 
the gaps necessarily left in the work in its Serenata form, 
its success, not only with the dilettante, but also with the i 
“ town," was very groat. The lotion which we think many com- 
posers, or would-be composers, may lcurn from Handel's dramatic 
work is that line, strong, dramatic murical feeling does not neces- 
sarily demand emmtiic and novel methods of musical expression ; 
and, secondly, that the old chw«iral methods, even when rigidly 
adhered to, do not necessarily destroy or obsrtir«» poetic thought. [ 
The performance given last Saturday v.as, mi the whole, one of! 
very high merit. lu the overture and throughout the orchestral 
passages pne could not help feeling that Mr. Mimas was rather 
keeping his powers of exmwtan under, in italemico to that 
carnm bugbear the IJiimldi.in tradition. We do not wish lor 
one moment to hint that his reading of the juu. do was cold ; 
but tlto feeling was produced that f he would willingly have 
infused' more life and passion into it had ho not been re- 
strained by the fear of being un-Uauddbm. It must be confessed 
that the Somewhat exacting mn>ic of Acia and .Galatea brought 
out to some degree a slight want of finish in the performance of 
the band. It is but rarely »t a Crystal Palace concert that the 
conductor has occasion to strike his d^sdi with an audible beat, but 

ou Saturday hifct Mr. Manns was several times compelled lo use 
this extreme measure. 

'Iu discussing the performance of tho chorus wc must always 
bear in. mind that ihe Crystal Palace choir but rarely has an 
opportunity of singing in public at concerts in which tlm orchestra 
is afco employe*!. On the whole, they displayed a good quality 
of ttyhe awl very true intonation} but, though their attack 
wqs Occasionally excellent hi points to which attention hod 
obviously :'been directed in relmanul, in their level singing there 
was frequently a eertuiu woolhuess or haziness, duo no doubt to 


want of practice in singing together in public. Miss MirJr. Dayi^ 
sang the music of Galatea. Her vocalization was all that could. , It 
wished, but unfortunately there was ou several, occasions traces 
of the inroads of that fatal and insidious malady, the tremolo. 
Charming though her singing was, during the earlier part uf the 
Serenat a it appeared to us to be too cold. l ? or instance, (MSWaV 
reply to Polyphemus — ^ i 

( If infnnt limlw* t*» nrnk* my f<*xt f 
Ami swill full draught ** of huim\*flf>loodt ■ 
do, mouMcr! bid tuiiti* <*llirr guest t 
I loathe ihw liuht -I loathe tfu: least. 

tho words of which aro surely strong enough, and thov music of 
which appears most perfectly to express l ho dramatic situation* 
was sung by Iter without a particle of Ming or etieOt, 
ou Miss Davies seemed to warm to the sentiment of the 
music, and her staging of the last recitative and air, w Tie 
done, thus T ©xcit my power divine,” was charming from every 
point of view. The part of A.eis was sung at short . notice by 
Mr. Piercy, who replaced Mr. Winch, absent through indis w 
pobitiou. Wo need only say ilmt ho possesses a voice of ex- 
Irciw'Jy good quality, and snowed Mg ns of musical; powers ©£ 
great promise. Mr. iiridson sang tlio music of Polyphemus, and 
though in some of tho more florid music his vocalization may not 
lm\tj be»*u nil that tb« most exacting critic could desire, yet, by 
Inn fiv.e voice, artistic method, and strong d< auntie feeling he 
achieved nn undoubted success. Mr. Charles Cbilley, who has a 
pleaM.ig baritone voice, with a strong touch of tho tenor quality,, 
fang tho part of Damon most successfully. Indeed, it would no 
dillicnlt for any artist to excel him by far iu the recitative* 
“Would you gain the tender creature”; and perhaps Mr. 
Cbilley sang his words ©von more audibly than the other artists,, 
thouyii all sang theui with a distinctness of articulation unfortu- 
nately too rare. 


POLITICAL JAPAN. 

A PPRECIATION of her art and artistic products makes the- 
rm me of Japan familiar enough upon our lips, yet how little 
most of us know of the country and its people and government. 
Iu spite of publications, the mere titles of which till many columns 
of li In ary catalogues, the general level of information about the 
Japanese people and their political condition i* probably not un- 
fairly represented by two anecdotes, trite enough among residents 
in the Far East, but presumably not m> well known to the 
generality of our readers. One of these stories tells bow, not so* 
many years ago, when u Special Ambassador from Japan, charged 
with nu important political mission to tho Great Powers, waa 
about to have audience of tho Prince-Chancellor of a certain 
nation in tbo middle of Europe, the great man, absorbed ifr 
European problems, after beating his brain a few momenta to* 
bring it to boar on the new subject of aUentiou, sprang up at last 
fully prepared for the interview by the sudden inspiration: — 
* I * * 4 An 1 Japan. Of course ; Ibat'H where they do the butterfly 
H trick ! ” The other story is related by an Englishman who sotue^ 
years ago had charge, on his way homo, of two or three young 
JapftuoM' gentlemen going to Europe to pursue a course of foreign 
study. They travelled by way of Sau Francisco, and, a few days 
out from land, the American skipper came up to our friend and* 
with a backward nod of the head and a jerk or the thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of tbe young Japanese* inquired— 
** Princes ?** “No.” “ Acrobats V ” “No.” “Then what the 
'nation are they ! ” Yet, with all due allowance for those doubt* 
less important classes, there are some thirty -five millions of people 
in Japan who arc neither princes nor acrobats, and who would oe* 
surely put to it if called upon to do the butterfly trick. Nor are 
fttyius ih© sole product of the country; though the aspect of the 
Japanese Court at the recent Fisheries Exhibition would lefcd come 
colour to this supposition ; and a country is apt to be known 6ply 
for that characteristic which most meets the public eye— 

India milt it ebur, molles stia thorn Sal»si. 

But tho thirty-five million people of the Japanese Empire have * 
history of thoir own — though, to be sure, they did their beef at 
one tii no to break with it; but that phase is over. and p rogresa 
now takes the healthier direction of an adaptation ox the' Old fonha* 
to the new ideas and requirements rather than the wholesale aabr 
siitiition of an alien for an indigenous civilization. They have 
also present interests and aspirations, moral and material, social, 
political, and intellectual, of a very rare kind : and they ($&*?£' 
policy, foreign and domestic, that must shape for good Or for 4ft|i 
a future destiny, the development of which will bo watched W&h ‘ 
tho curious interest attaching to an experiment unique id tfcd 
history of civilization. 

Tho now departure in Japanese history, precipitated abdjta 
direction determined by tho advent of foreign fleets fax 
the conclusion of treaties opening the ports to foreign coJpcfl"* 
dates from the revolution which In 1868 overturned 
feudal system, and destroyed the power of this usurp' 

General, known to us under the title of Tycoop, and #«v*vim.ww ' 
Mikado to tho de facto as well as de jure phstlion of an absmtfU* 

i? it. .1 i ^..1 a .k. 


legislative, administrative, ftscal* and j ttdlciAl ; the tu^atidu hf'w 
national army and navy aha Mercantile hiarifie \ the int|oduiueix 
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of mi i way s,tnd the completion of a domestic «wvfo* of posts and 
telegraph* equal to *oy in the world, and brought into union with 
thexntematiomil systems? the erection of lighthouses, harbours, 
docks, arsenals, ana fortification*; the msatjjpft of a national mint 
and a coinage of unsurpassed beauty and finish and unquestioned 
puriVj, the formation of a universal system of education, higher 
'andp|<|r, and the training of large numbers of selected students.' 
at l&Sfe and abroad in theoretical and applied science, law, medi- 
cine, and general learning— all these works wo can but refer to a* 
the results of the laborious genius and statesmanlike initiative of 
a Government aevf to most of such duties, retarded at first by 
rebellion secret and overt, weighted by an inheritance of internal 
debt (largely increased by the demands of the new epoch and of 
the compensation due to an expropriated feudal aristocracy), and 
'hampered throughout by the imperfect enlightenment of its 
subjects and doubtfal loyalty of some of its own followers, as well 
ns by the restrictions of an anomalous international status. The i 
political achievements of Japanese statesmen have not passed un- 
noticed by thoughtful observers like Miss Bird, and the late Mr. j 
Mounsey, in hie History of the Salauma Rebellion, not to speak of 
other • writers, whose fulsome laudation of everything Japanese 
deprives their compilations of ail real value. But the full mag- 
nitude of all this has probably yet to be generally recognized ; and 
it is the opinion of many who have had opportunities of watching 
history being made in Japan, that there is a breadth of political 
conception, and a boldness and originality of action, about the men 
who made the revolution of 1 868, and those who are still carrying 
forward Its spirit and its Aims, that should give them a high place 
among those who have given to the world its greatest monuments 
of constructive political genius. It is well worthy of remark that 
of these men almost all came from the lower ranks, comparatively 
speaking, of the official class. A few there have been, and are, 
among them of men born to the highest stations ; but these are 
found in the position of leaders solely on account of their per- 
sonal qualities ; the majority of their order retain not even the 
semblance of power. 

The present in Japan is essentially a period of transition. The 
Oath of the then youthful Emperor at the restoration of his dynasty I 
to actual power in 1868 — the Magna Oharla of Japan— promised 
the ultimate adoption qf popular institutions and constitutional 
government. At that time the machinery of even bureaucratic 
methods had to be erected anew on the basis of centralisation ; 
and constant modifications have scarcely yet ceasod to be mode 
towards the perfection of the mechanism. But the Imperial 
promise has not meanwhile been forgotten either by people or 
rulers. Renewed and ratified on more than one subsequent occa- 
sion, it has always been a living reality. The first steps towards 
its direct fulfilment were taken a few years ago in the creation of 
■eleotive local assemblies in all divisions, from the village com- 
munity and town ward up to the city and prefecture. Sufficient 
success attended this tentative measure to justify the Government 
in yielding at length to the demand unceasingly made in the press 
and on public platforms for the assignment of a definite date for 
the complete fulfilment of the charter by the introduction of the 
representative system into the control of national ns well as of 
local affairs; and by an imperial Rescript given in 1881, the year 
1890 has been fixed for the crowning of the constitutional edifice. 
It is a bold venture for a nation that will by that time have barely 
Attained its majority since the new birth that succeeded the* col- 
lapse* of a decrepit feudalism. But there seems no ground for 
unduo anxiety for the consequences. Much has already been done 
by the introduction of the representative principle into the manage- 
ment of local affairs, and by the influence of a newspaper presi, 
fiot free, as we understand freedom, but subject only to such 
restraint as is necessary among an excitable people new to liberty, 
and only beginning to imbibe political knowledge. Much, bow- 
over,, no doubt remains to be done. But if, as there is reason to 
believe, the parliamentary forms of the German Government are 
found to predominate in the scheme now being elaborated for 
Japan, another proof will have been given of that cautious conser- 
vatism which so strangely mingles with the reforming energy of 
those who are moulding the political character of this remarkable 
people. Whatever the beauties or shortcomings of tho German 
Oofiatitution, it cannot be accused of too democratic a tendency. 
Be the electorate large or small, the representative Chamber itself 
will no doubt consist exclusively of the u gentry,* who formerly 
monopolized all, and still fill all the highest, posts, both civil and 
ml&tairy— the “ soldiers, scholars, poets ” of the race. To obtain a 
$ood Upper Chamber the nobility will have to be rehabilitated— at 
present they can as an order be scarcely said to exist— and their 
JUpks Stiffened by a considerable addition from the higher grades 
of dffioiale and gentry. These represent at present all the superior 
education and political capacity in tho country. As for the power 
of the Crown audits Ministers, there is no (bar of that being left 
out of sight in a system modelled as this one 1 b likely to be, 

The constitutional change effected by the introduction of the 
of representation, great and fundamental though it must 
not conspicuously affect the administrative work of the 
Ai it exists at present, the Government may be 
4 aQ0d <if t£h : paradox be. permitted) a constitutional despotism— 
that l*to say, though it He* solely with the Emperor and his 
Cbufmfl of Minister* to order or to modify the form of the 
Mmtnfotrxtioo, and though aU effective legislative dower resides in 
. thfraame body, yet thrift* i» not that arMi^aridess generally osso* 
■"{foiled Vrkfe tWidea of 'absolutism, e&pedrity ih : the Orient. The 
^Bwspefoe fold the Council am bound; Wdfiel themselves beftud, 


by the solemn promise of the oath or charter, to carry .on the 
Government 4i lor the sake of the governed,” as our phrm goes. 
Every administrative act, every exfocise of secondary legislative 
power, depends upon a written ** Constitution,” and is restricted by 
the power or authority so conferred* Below the Emperor's Council 
of Ministers, which is the supreme powefoin the State, the indi- 
vidual member of the Council, presiding as a Minister oyer each 
administrative department, has authority strictly limbed by the 
written constitution of his Ministry^ for the exercise of which autho- 
rity be is responsible to the joint body , of his colleagues and to hi* 
Sovereign ; while, as towards the rest of the. world, the principle of 
Cabinet solidarity and joint responsibility is fully rieo$rni*ed and 
acted upon. The Application of the last-named principle is exem- 
plified from time to time by the secession of some Minister unable 
to go with his colleagues "in this or that policy. In the earlier 
years of the present form of government, such encoders,* not infre- 
quently diverging on fundamental questions, became sometimes the 
leaders of abortive revolutions, whereby the foundation* of the 
Government have by this time been firmly cemented. Nowadays, 
of those who thus retire, though not all capable of forming among 
themselves a homogeneous party, the majority nevertheless fall 
somehow into the ranks of a body which, if bound by no other 
ties, is at least united by hostility to the existing Cabinet. Out 
of this body and their followers, whoa the time for parliamentary 
government arrives, will be formed no doubt in the most natufol 
way possible a political party ready to assume atone* tho attitude 
of a Parliamentary Opposition ; and, once given a party of V ins ” 
and a party of “ outs/’ the rest, we ail know, is simplicity Itself. 

The powers of administration and of subsidiary legiskiaau- vested 
in the provincial governments and prefectures are fixed, lik* those 
of the central departments, by a written Constitution.' Tbe governor 
or prefect is responsible to one or other of the central Minifories, 
according to the nature of the case, os public works, education, 
and so forth, the general control being in the hands of the Home 
Department. Tho elective county and district boards, already 
alluded to have likewise their functions and scope strictly assigned . 
and limited. The conflicts between these and the prefects ^ give 
rise, now and again, to some very pretty constitutional quarrels, 
for the composing whereof a special Committee, representing the 
legislature, tho executive, and the judiciary, is appointed Aw? in 
the Privy Council Office. • 

Thus it will bo seen that Japan has already reached the point 
of political development represented by a smoothly-working 
centralized bureaucracy. In this cursory birdVeyo view we must 
pass lightly over other features of her polity. Finance, after pasting 
through troubled times, has, it maybe hoped with some confidante, 
been placed at length upon a sound batis. The external debt, 
never large, bos been almost extinguished. The internal liabilities, 
consisting principally of a lint currency, have now, by a judicious 
system of amortisement, been so dealt with that, if no war or 
other national disaster interferes, specie payments may be resumed 
before many years. Law and judicature, already for many yean 
radically reformed since feudal times, are still in the crucible. 
Complete codes of civil and criminal — to which will have lb be added 
constitutional — law, have been compiled by the rid of European 
jurists on Western models. Of these, the Criminal Code and Code 
of Criminal Procedure— formed principally oft the lines of the 
Code Napoleon, but drawing also upon ril known oodes— havo 
been promulgated and put into force now some two yean or more. 
Tho various branches of civil aud commercial law will follow very 
rapidly, being, it is understood, On the point of linnl revision. 
Meanwhile, the judiciary is being remodelled, audits ranks recruited 
from the now numerous class of younger men who have received a 
complete training, either at home or abroad, in Western jurispru- 
dence. It is probable, too, and very desirable, that, when all the 
codes are in force, the new legal and judicial machinery should be 
set in motion by tho aid of a certain admixture of foreign lawyers 
appointed as judges in its courts by the Japanese Government. 
But this suggests one of the burning questions of Japan's foreign 
relatione ; and of those relations generally we hope to give ft bnef 
sketch another day. 


A FRENCH SALON. 

I N English it is difficult to find a word that shall adequately 
connote all those ideas of sociability which a French woman 
has iu mind when she claims a friend a* an habitat of her salon. 
We do not frequent the drawing-room** of our friends in England 
in the sense in which vnriftpa persons become the hubituts of certain 
salons in Paris ; and the fact that in English society the hMtui 
is such a rarmtma mis (if not a biped altogether unknown) may 
be said to mark the wide difference of national character so 
striking to any one who mixes alternately in tho society of tho 
two countries separated bv bat one score miles of shallow sea. 
The only place of which the Englishman can be called an habit ut 
is his Club. The London man certainly does frequent his pet Club 
with an assiduity and a faithfulness that is 111 marked contrast to 
his erratic movements aud uncertain presence at the social enter- 
tainments of his friends. 

la France U Club is socially spooking of little import. It is 
even mow after years of acclimatisation but an exotic, fostorod 
by the tender care of those who love to make a display of their 
Anglomania, and the rafts have had no cause to complain of any 
diminution in their customers since the institution of tho ptreUs. 
To obtain information, to rest hi* brain, to find companionship, 
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the Londoner goes to his Club ; while with the lilco purpose, the 
Perisfaa takes his hat und cn no, and with the same latitude in the 
matte* of dress which is the privilege of Club-life with us, he 
•witt betake himself to some private liouso and form one among 
tbe ctrole of friends, gathered together without special invitation 
"OSi certain afternoons ofrvenings, in the drawing-room of some lady 
vrho hsa the art “de fair? salon” JTere bo will find, should ho 
^Antit, t^c person from whom he may acquire his information; 
ho tnay discuss the current news ; or he may simply listen, for 
1 listening is much cultivated among even the most witty of tho 
French. Of French society the elementary unit is without doubt 
the habitat, and, it will be noted, the habitat 9 of a salon, though 
they may not become intimate friends, are assuredly not to lie 
placed in tho category of mere acquaintances. So and so, it will 
be said, cun hardly bo your intimate friend, since you still call 
him Monsieur after having met him regularly at a certain house 
for the last quarter of a century; but, though you may know 
nothing of his private affairs, or of his relatives, yon are intimately 
acquainted with his views and his ideas on men and things; and 
although you may in point of fact have hut little in common with 
• him, you would miss him from his place wore he gone, and sincerely 
deplore his absence, for his presence has contributed an item to 
form the very agreeable whole presented by the drawing-room of 
your friend. 

To have a recognized salon is the ambition of every French- 
woman who aims at social success, and dinners across the Channel 
m*o not the indispensable rite that they are in society with us. It 
is still possible to g**t people to meet and talk in Paris without 
supplying them with food, and a cup of weak tea is more often 
than not the sole stimulant of much excellent conversation. 
To become more intimate with their acquaintances it is cuatOLimry 
for French ladies to receive one day in the week during the after- 
noon, and on this day every one must call, at least once, who 
wishes to profit by the evening gatherings, and continue the 
acquaintance made at some cltnnce meeting. 

On this point tho social law* is very strict, and it will l>e noted 
that throughout society in France, and on the Continent in general, 

1 hough tht-TO is little ceremony, etiquette is strictly observed, and 
any breach of its regulation!* is seldom condoned— even in an 
(ignorant) foreigner. In English society, until the precincts of 
tho palace be reached, the rules of etiquette are almost unknown, 
or if known, are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Put across tho water this is by no means the case, 
und that English people with difficulty comprehend this, is 
perhaps one reason for their finding French society somewhat 
exclusive. Furthermore, ns with the rule of the road, customs in 
England and France generally go by contraries. For instance, 
tho last arrivals call first, ami further instances might eusily be 
adduced; but those are elementary rules that an Englishman does 
easily learn, ft id in tho drawingroom, however, that ho is most 
apt to sin through ignorance. For who shnll tell him that during 
an afternoon call lio must Iciwe liis greatcoat and umbrella in tho 
ante -room, that into the dnuving-room he is expected to bring his 
hat, and that nt the beginning of the visit, in any cose, lie should 
keep on his gloves? These are matters whicli wo in England 
hold to be optional or indifferent, hut on which French binm'ancc 
is inflexible. To call on a Parisian lady in an overcoat and carry- 
ing cm umbrella is deemed almost as ’insulting as to go into her 
drawing-room with your hat on; and were her husband your 
candid friend he w ould probably inform you that his wife's rooms 
were warmed, and that the rain did not come through. 

But it is in her talent for combining the various elements of 
>lier society that the genius of a French hostess showa its highest 
development. Ileino, if wo are not mistaken, was wont to say, 
in characterizing the society of IiOndon and Paris, that the 
English were gregarious but not. sociable, whilo the French were 
sociable but not gregarious. The innumerable balls where the 
majority do not dance, drums where people will not talk but 
where there is abundant food and drink for those who have 
already dined, entertainments, in short, such as we arc perpetually 
“going on to’’ during a Loudon season, arc of rare occurrence in 
Paris. We give ourselves endless trouble in the lighting 
up of our houses, tho providing of victuals, and the getting 
together of more people than our rooms will conveniently 
hold ; but, when the guests are assembled, the part of the hostess 
too often ends with their reception. She docs not regard it as 
incumbent on her to try to elicit tho conversational powers of 
her friends and make them give of their best by, so to speak, 
fathoming their minds and drawing up that which is valuable in 
them. To be introduced is considered a bore, if not an absolute 
insult. The French hostess, on tho contrary, is perhaps a little 

• oblivious of tho creature-comforts of her guests; but then she 
gives herself an infinity of trouble in the management of her salon ; 
end, although she heron f may talk but little, she is the primo mover in 
the conversation, keeping up the ball by an occasional word thrown 
iu adroitly from time to time. Since crowds are, as a ruin, 
avoided, the conversation is kept more general in France than with 

• lie, tSt&^tvtes in a low voice not being encouraged; each one 
talks, but not all at once ; for it will be observed that from the 

' earliest age a talent for narration is much cultivated, and that 
. $ Frencbraari knows how to put his ideas into the compact form 
fitted for their comprehension by an audience of several persons. 
Oh the avoidance of Wo-h-tfies it may be related how, at certain 
little -dinners of eight or a dbzen at most, at a house in the Fau- 
. hour# St-Oomniin, all private conversation with one's neighbour is 
^ absolutely prohibited; each guest must address his or her con- 


versation to the whole table in general ; and, should any offend 
the rule, a call to order is immediately made by the tingling of a 
little bell at the right hood of the hostess’s plate. This is, perhaps, 
canwing matters to an extreme ; still it clearly marks tho general 
tendency. 

In a salon such ns wo have -now in mind we must admit 
that young ladies are but of little account. In France they j&ther . 
rule tho roast socially, as is the case in America, nor doShey 
monopolize the attention of the less ornamental portion . of 
humanity and throw the dowagers into th’gfehade, os is the case 
with us. From her education and the early age at which girls iu 
France generally marry (or are married), the conversation of 
young ladies is but little appreciated by men who are already in 
the world engaged iu the cattle of life. And in further explana- 
tion of the insignificant position occupied by the Parisian 44 girl of 
tho period it must be borne in mind that our British method of 
courtship by flirtation is little practised over the water, also that 
what men there seek in the society of women is just that companion- 
ship and sympathy which the unmarried woman is least capable of 
giving. A matter of continual surprise to an Englishman who has 
the luck to gain admit tanco to a French salon is the truly catholic 
range of the mAttera that will come under discussion. There is 
no subject that n Frenchman will not discuss seriously, and think 
it is to his profit to do so, with a Frenchwoman. It might 
almost lie said that there is no serious subject that in London a 
man will discuss thoroughly with a lady ; for, as a rule, be dooe 
not bold that he will increase bis stock of ideas by giving him- 
self tbe trouble. In Paris men, whether from vanity or from 
other re;i sons, talk their best when ladies are their auditors, and 
they assuredly seek the society of women far more from sympathy 
with their minds than from admiration for their outward attrac- 
tions. Esprit , which is not wit, but which has been defined as 
that 41 quick perception which seizes tho ideas of others easily 
and returns ready change for them/ 1 is in truth what men most 
prize in women, it being a quality independent of beauty, and, 
while the mind Lists, not lessened by nge. It has been frequently 
remarked how in their old age French men and women preserve 
not only their good-humour, but their gaiety, to tho last. This 
is of course in part dependent on good health, for with them gout 
and dyspepsia are not common maladies. But for the cheerful- 
ness of his declining years n Frenchman will look to the salons of 
his friends, and, since it has ever been tho custom for intimate 
society in France to assemble in the evening, he, after dinner, not 
being a club man, will tako his hat and cane to go out and pay 
his visits. In some dimly-lighted salon au 3 ihms he will find a 
welcome from the circle gathered round the fireside, where all 
are habituts, and where each, eschewing tho weather and tho dis- 
cussion of his personal health, bring9 forth his remarks on passing 
events, and contributes some new observation to the common 
stock, 

Paris has still many things in points of material comfort that 
sho might copy with advantage from London ; wo admit that her 
hackney-carriages are vile, the coachmen demanding paurboires, 
and driving abominably ; that her postal service is dear, and un- 
certain ; that her theatres are uncomfortable, tawdry, and, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold might say, lubricitoua. But society is understood 
better there than it is with us. Although all human beings am 
social, women are more so than men, ond in their taste for 
analysing sentiments, and in the delight they take in seeing into 
the minds of others, liavo created, in France especially, the great 
art of conversation which has long since become the favouriter 
excitement of tho French natiou. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 

T HE practice of exhibiting an artist's works by themselves is 
growing rapidly. M r. Halswolle’s Upper Thames sketches 
were ouly withdrawn on Saturday, and on the same day an exhi- 
bition of Mr. W. L. Wyllic'e watercolour drawings of the Lower 
Thames was opened at a private view. They are at the rooms of 
tho Fine Art Society in New Bond Street, where. Mr* Hunt's 
pictures may still be seen in two adjoining galleries* The Intro- 
duction to ’the catalogue is written hr Mr. Grant Allen, and 
consists chiefly of a history of *W Thames as tho port of X^mdoa. 
Into no other river of Kf r °P* tho tiJ « penetrate so far. 
Besides being the deepest l nd o»tuary and river in England, 
it looks eastward towards l 10 flourishing cities of tho Low Coun- 
tries ; and in early times if p^iof port lay far in the interior of the 
country, and was compare^ from the attacks of free- 
booters. As a fact, bora* 1 ’ LomJon Buffered heavily in the 
Danish invasions. Yet lif • A* 5 ® 8 n °t> bis historical 

sketch, so much «n nail? them. lie appears, >too, to be 
under sonic vague imprest* 00 the continuity of London 

commercial life from Kow n times, an idea which has been 
frequently combated of laf* test, though his intro- 

duction has nothing to do wl'h Mr. Wy Hie s pictures, it is Jkwfit 
reading, though we cannot \Sf rto0 Wlt “ when he asserts vhat 
the impartial foreigner gentry describes the first sight of 
England as 44 dismally uglv, Wb an « monotonous." Coming np 
the Thames from abroad ' on \ 8 «nny morning, wltU views of 
Kentish cliffs, woods, and churcfe* 00 left, and with the wido 
green meadows and far blue hill of. Efrseayta the right, seldom 
tails to impress tho foreigner veff favourably. The Australian, 
who must on this point be reckoned as a foreigner, is astonished 
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beyond measure at the verdure. He has never seen anything like the Preference Debt of 17 millions sterling, taarinjr interest at 
it at home, mfl in this respect we venture to think Mr. Wyllie the rate of $ per cent., and the Unified Debt of 59 millions starling, 
falls short of oar expectations It is true there are many grim bearing 7 per cent, interest. A little time elapsed, and it became 
places* black with smoke and brown with filthy siud t on both clear that the reduced debt charge waa still too heavy. The 
hanks, hut there are quite as many pleasant meadows and timbered Khedive satisfied his creditors by constantly adding to his floating 
parks. Except in a view of Leigh (2O, there ie very little of debt, and the danger of repudiation mice more became immi- 
this kind of scenery represented, and in this view tho watery fore- Bent. A Commission of Liquidation, representing fourteen foreign 
ground is not successfully painted. As a rule, however, Mr. Wyllie Powers, was assembled at Cairo, ana a new arrangement of 
exccfia in the difficult task of painting waves in pure water- the debt was arrived at. The floating debt was consolidated, 
colot. i and one little picture, " Our Wake,*' not catalogued, is a increasing both the Prefercuqp and the Unified Debts, and the 
marvel of skill in this respect. Every one who has indulged in interest on the latter was reduced to 4 per cent. The in- 
tho luxury of a sea vtyage in a large steamer will remember the terest on the Preference Debt was unchanged, and to pay 
fascination of gazing over tho tafTmil and watching tho ever- it the revenues of the railways, the telegraphs, and the port 
changing mosaic of blue and white which the vessel leaves on the of Alexandria were assigned. # If this should not prove suffi* 
surface behind her. This Mr. Wyllie has caught with amazing ciont, the revenues assigned for tho payment of the inte- 
ekill and fidelity. "Tilbury Fort ” (41) is disappointing. Mr. rest on the Unified Debt were to make up the balance. These 
Wyllie has given us a very breezy sketch j but the old fort, which latter consisted of the revenues of four provinces, and the customs 
Wren built under the direction "of Samuel Pepys, plays a very and tobacco duties. It was further stipulated that a sinking fund 
subordinate part in it. A twilight view of tho 41 Worcester should be provided sufficient to extinguish the Preference Debt in 
'Training Ship ” (48) is clover, and so is "Southend Pier” (24); sixty-five years. And if any excess remained after paying the 
while the wreck on "Margate Sand ” (14) has a most melancholy interest on the Unified Debt, it was agreed that it should be 
effect. Mr. Wyllie has been most successful, perhaps, in giving a applied to the purchase of Unified bonds in the open market at 
picturesque effect to a commonplace subject; ana there are no the price of the day. Hitherto tho assigned revenues have not 
sketches in the Gallery prettier tuan tho " Nore Light Ship ” (21), only sufficed to pay the interest ou the Preference end Unified 
or the 44 SS. Tvngariro” (58), a vessel which is celebrated in certain Debts, and to provide a sinking fund for the former, but they 
circles os having mado “ the quickest passage known from New have yiolded a considerable surplus for the reduction of the 
Zealand to Plymouth.’* A very pleasant hour may be spent Unifiod Debt by purchases. In addition to these two State debts 
among Mr. Wyllio’s sketches, especially by any one who lias been there are two other debts— that of the Daira Sanieh and that of 
over the ground yachting or otherwise. the Slate Domains — which are both specially secured by the morfc- 

Mr. Tooth opens his Gallery in the Haymarkct to-day by a gage of land formerly belonging to the Khedive And his family, 
private view ofa large number of important pictures. There is a If the revenues of these lands are not sufficient to furnish interest 
small Fortuny, “ In the Vatican,” some connoisseurs examining a and sinking fund, the revenues allocated to defray the cost of 
portfolio of old drawings, which alone would make it worth wliilo administration are to make up the deficit. If properly managed, 
to visit the Gallery. In addition there is a Long, painted in 1868, these lands are ample security for the debt secured upon them, 
but now first exhibited, " Christmas Day at Seville ” — a lady But they are not properly managed. Besides, the precau- 
diatributing alms to gipsies and others — which will please people tions by which they are hedged around prevent the Oom- 
who prefer Mr. Longs early manner to the lAter. It is flanked missi oners from forming reservo funds in good years to meet 
by two landscapes by Mr. Ernest Parton, one of which, " Autumn any deficits that may occur in had years. Consequently these 
on the VVarfo,” contains the portrait of a most graceful birch-tree, debts aro a constant charge upon the public exchequer. At 
ts The Carpet Seller,” by Benjamin Constant, is in the same room, present the outstanding amount of tho four debts is about 
and is full of the light, and colour to be seen in the courtyard 95 $ millions sterling, and the revenue required for tho payment of 
of an Arab bouse at Algiers. Mr. Burton Barber contributes interest and sinking fund in the present year i.« about 4 > 373 »°°of» 
one of his charming scenes of child and dog life, 44 Charity Furthermore, Egypt is bound to pay as tribute to the Bultan 
begins at Home.” Signor Raffaello Sorbi’s " Card Players ” will be about 682,000/. per annum, the tribute beiug mortgaged for loans 
welcomed by those who remembor hia dancing scone last year, advanced not to Egypt bat to Turkey. Thus tho total debt charge 
It is marvollously finished and delicate. Mr. Htewarfc, the young of Egypt for herself and Turkey somewliat exceeds 5 millions 
American artist, of whom one hears so much now in Paris, ox- sterling. And as the revenue of Egypt is roughly about 9 millions 
hibita 44 Tho Loisure Hour,” a lady in grey standing in front of sterling, the debt charge amounts to about 56 per cent, of the total 
a wide white window. Tho treatment is masterly. M. 8ad6e revonae. 

As long as it was thought certain that England and France 
would enforce the Law of Liquidation, it worked satisfactorily. 
There was a surplus yielded both by the assigned roveuues and 
by thoso remaining to defray the expense of administration. It 
was therefore found possible to reduce tho debt, and at the same 
time to construct useful public works. But the vise of Ar&bi led 
to a large increase in the army expenditure. And the war that 
followed not only wasted wealth, but disorganized trado and gave 
a blow to credit from which it has not yet recovered. The 
massacre of Alexandria drove out of tho country the principal 
merchants and capitalists. And the protestations of the British 
Government* of irs resolve to evacuate the country in a few months 
prevented tho revival of confidence ; while its meddling destroyed 
the prestige of the Khedive. Lastly, the disasters in tho Soudan 
have completed the political and economic disorganization. In 
consequence Alexandria has not been rebuilt ; nor has thorc been 
an inflow of capital to givo an impetus to trade. The rate of 
interest payable by the fellaheen, too, throughout the country has 
risen very greatly, and their misery has been aggravated. The 
result is that the Egyptian Government finds itself in serious 
embarrassments. There was a large deficit last year ; and the 
debt is once more rapidly gruwgig. Already compensation to tho 
amount of nearly 4 millions sterling has been awarded to 
thoso who suffered from the burning and bombardment of Alex* 
andria ; while to cover the extraordinary expenses occasioned by 
Arabia mutiny and by the expedition to the Soudan the Egyptian 
Government has incurred a new floating dobt to tbe full limit 
allowed by the Law of Liquidation— that is, 2 millions sterling. 
In addition, tho withdrawal from the Soudan will involve a largo 
outlay. And, lastly, tho indebtedness of the fellaheen is so great 
that, something must be done to protect th^m from the usurers. It 
is estimated, therefore, that to cover compensations, fund the 
floating debt, and meet all extraordinary charges, an addition 
must be made to the consolidated debt of about 7 millions sterliug. 
It is obvious, howevor, that in the present state of Egypt she can 
borrow only at a very great discount. As the price of the Prefer- 
ence Bonds at present is only about 90, it is probable that she 
could not obtain 7 millions sterling in mnnev by a now issue of 
these bonds at a higher price than 85/. per bond of the nominal 
value of 100/, This would add 8^ millions to her present debt, 
which, at 5 per cent., would add to tho annual charge about 
412,500/., without speaking of any provision for the sinking fund. 
But already, as we have said, tho extraordinary charges to which 
she has been put have caused a considerable deficit in the revenue 
available for State purposes, and the addition of this new debt 
would increase the deficit very seriously. Moreover, to add 
to the taxation for the purpose of paying interest on this debt 

B 


shows his usual "Beach at Schevoniugen,” tho sobriety and 
delicacy of which never pall. We must return to this Gallery 
next week ; so far we have only mentioned pictures in the outer 
room. 

Messrs. Agnow have a good exhibition of thoir recent acquisi- 
tions in Old Bond Street. It includes a little Walker and some 
lino Turners. There is a typical William Hunt, the "Cyrnou and 
Ipbigeoia,” a Cox, and a number of Rossettis, besides works by 
living artists — altogether an interesting and well-assorted collec- 
tion of watercolours. Mr. Ilalswello’s “ Flood Time * will attract 
most attention, perhaps, among tho works of living artists ; but 
there is an Arab sheikh by Mr. ( ’arl Haa<*, a scries of sketches by 
Mr. Birket Foster, a frame of drawings by Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott; and many other favourite names are equally well 
represented. 

In our recent notice of tho Dudley Gallery we spoke of 41 4 A 
Pottery Shop at Bruges ’ (96), by Miss Tanner.” This work wa*, 
wc learn, painted by MisB 0 . A. (’banner. 


HAVE WE MADE EGYPT BANKRUPT? 

T IIE mismanagement of affairs in Egypt by Mr. Gladstone’* 
Cabinet has not only plunged that country into political and 
social confusion, but has ouce moro raised tho question whether 
•he is able to pay her way ? Ministers intervened in Egypt pro- 
testing that they intended only tho benefit of tho Egyptians, but 
the result has been to render the condition of the fellaheen moro 
miserable than ever, and to bring tho Government near to in- 
solvency. Already we hear suggestions of u fra ah liquidation. 
Liquidations have boon too common iu the past. A fresh ono 
would not be a creditable outcome of tho intervention of a Minister 
who U a financier before everything. It was in 1862 that the 
Khedivo first applied to the money markets of \V os tarn Europe us 
a borrower, ana so well did he use or abuse his credit that four- 
teen years later Mr. Cave found that ho hod burdened his people 
with an annual charge on account of debt of over 7J millions 
sterling. This was considerably more than a guinea a head per 
.annum for every man, woman, and child in Egypt, and it could bo 
paid only out offresh loans. The credit of the country was already 
and fresh loans could not he obtained from the public, 
^alvkedive, therefore, hod to apply to usurers, who accommodated 
him at extortionate rates of intarost, plunging him deeper and 
deeper in difficulties. This could not last, aud Messrs. Goschon 
and Joubert, os representatives of the English and French Bond- 
holders, entered into a compromise with the KhccUve by which 
.all existing loans were amalgamated into two consolidated debts ; 
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would plunge the fellaheen deeper and deeper in distress, and, 
Wore long, would lend to the bankruptcy of the country. Xu 
these circumstances it is clear that some reduction of the burden 
upon -the, peasantry ought to be effected. If Mr. Gladstone 
were willing to a^surao a protectorate, it would bo easy to 
, do this without touching the Law of Liquidation. A State 
* governed by England could easily borrow at 4 per cent or 
"fl ips ; there would be no difficulty, therefore, in converting the 
existing Egyptian debt in such a manner as to leave enough 
for the payment of the interest # ori the new loan. Further- 
more, by converting the debt which is now secured upou the 
Turkish Tribute a considerable sum might be saved. But it 
5s hardly worth while pointing out how tins could be done, since 
Mr. Gladstone will not frankly reefognize the responsibilities he has 
undertaken. There remains the suggestion of Mr. Guscheu;& 
reduction of the interest on tbq Unified Debt. In the way of this, 
however, stands the Law of Liquidation, which cannot be touched 
without the consent of all the fourteen Powers by whom it was 
sanctioned. It is scarcely to be expected that France, for example, 
will agree to give up any claims of her own people upon the 
Egyptian Government for the sake of smoothing away England's 
difficulties on the Nile. A modification of the Law of Liquidation 
is hardly to bo looked for unless our Government is prepared to 
give some compensation to the Continental holders <»f Egyptian 
Bonds, and we foil to see any compensation that would bo likely 
to satisfy them except some kind of guarantee by our Government 
that the reduced interest would be punctually paid. A guarantee 
of the Egyptian debt is, however, not. to be thought of. AVe do 
not guarantee the debts of our colonies or of India, and there is 
loss reason for guaranteeing the debt of Egypt. 

. The formal assumption of a protectorate and a reorganization of | 
the debt would be the most effectual wav of dealing with the 
matter. It would relieve the taxpayer and satisfy the creditor. 
But there are other means of restoring a mere equilibrium between 
income and outlay. Mr. Vincent, the financial advisor of the 
Egyptian Government, has just loft Alexandria to consult Ministers 
on the subject; audit, is understood that he brings with him a 
scheme elaborated by Nubar Pasha and Sir E. Baring which will 
put an end to the deficit. At the first, the evacuation of 
the Soudan will impose a very heavy burden on the Exchequer of 
E^ypt, but ultimately will relieve it of an annual charge or about 
300,000 1 At once, therefore, future deficits are reduced by this 
■ sum, Furthermore, it is clear that all foreigners should be subject 
to taxation in the country where they reside, the protection of 
whose laws they enjoy, and where they aro free to own land, 
to fill public offices, and to carry on business of every kind. In 
.former times there were, no doubt, reasons for withdrawing Euro- 
peans from Egyptian taxation. Hut, now that the Government, of 
Jbfcyjpt,i8 in the hands of Enplifllmtcu,it is mou^tr^ualy uninst that 
foreigners should bo allowed to compete with natives, ana to hold 
office over them, and yet be exempt from contributing to the 
Support of the Government which protects them, Various eati- 
. no a tea have been put forward of the amount that would be 
yielded by the taxation of foreigners ; but it appears that, 
coupled with certain changes ia the Customs and other taxes, 
it might be made to yield nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 
/Thus, by the reduction of expenditure npd the increase of tax- 
ation, we find the position of the Govern uien t improved by some- 
thing over 400, c xx)/. a year. Next it soems evident that great 
^further reductions might be made in the Egyptian army. It has 
mow been proved entirely useless for all warlike purposes, 
and it might therefore safely be reduced to the strength 
, requisite for mere police functions. It has been suggested 
also that the charge of the army of occupation should be do 
; frayed by this country, not by Egypt. Indeed if we keep up, 
for some purpose of our own, a useless native army as well as a 
.useful British army, there may bo some ground for arguing that 
we should pay for the unnecessary additional burden imposed. 
Again, the administrative services admit of great reductions. AVe 
are maintaining two staffs— a European and a native —in all the 
higher departments; aud in addition there is no doubt that the 
..number of persons employed in. inferior grades is too great. 
That considerable economies can be effected by reorganization of 
the administrative services is certain. Furthermore, the Egyptian 
Government is at present paying 5 per cant, on the price of the 
tfetez Canal share* sold by the ex-KJiedivo to our Government, 
although we raised the money at a considerably lower rate of 
t interest. It seems only fair that we should remit to Egypt the 
difference between the" interest we ourselves pay and that which 
> we receive. Lastly, a more important saving still can be effected by 
the Ml? nf the State Domain and the Duira lands. They are 
badly administered at present, and are charges upon the public 
exchwisr, If they were sold to peasants, the price would pay off' 
the dent to secure which they ore mortgaged, and the purchaser* 
would pay the Land-tax, which would, go to increase the revenue. 
Th? sale would thus increase the income and decrease the expen- 
diture. It is to be feared, however,, that u sale of these lands on 
satisfactory terms can hardly be effected while the Government of 
the country is in its present confusion. The fellaheen must be 
rescued from their present wretchedness before they will buy. 
Above all, confidence must be restorer! If it were certain that 
an English protectorate would be established, Europeans in large 
numbers would buy land, capital would be introduced into Egypt, 
money would be spent there in ept^b^ahlng new industries and 
carrying out improvements, wages would lie raised— in short, 
an impetus would be given to the prosperity of the country. The 


main cause, then, of . the existing financial , difficulty is tjba lin- 
Ivillingfieis of our owu Government to o&ctipt tho mpbnsibiiitiep 
bottled by its intervention and act in a statesmanlike maimer. At 
the same time the reforms’ we have pointed to would certainly put 
an end to tho deficit in the Budget, and would afford time for 
improving the political situation. 

- ^ 

REVIEWS. 


THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR.* 

milESE volume* will bo read with eager interest by every one 
X who is desirous of forming a just estimate of the present con- 
dition of Germany and of the man who has done moro than any 
other, except the Emperor, to impress upon her public life the 
form it has assumed. We must confess that We opened them 
with serious misgiving*. t A former work of tho author — pleasant, 
chatty, and garrulous as it was— did more harm than good to the 
cause he had at heart. In Germany, where every one is familiar 
with tho policy, the speeches, and the public character of Prince 
Bismarck, this may not have been the case. There the familiar 
detail* may ouly navo served to render the heroic figure more 
human, and therefore more attractive; and every reader may 
naturally have concluded that, if the Prince talked a good deflu 
about eating and drinking, it was for the reason that Walpple 
gave for indulging in less edifying discourse, “ It Was & subject 
everybody could understand.” Here in England, where only 
the outline of the statesman's career is generally known,' the im» 
presBion produced was different. Many readers closed the book 
with the conviction that the Chancellor united the least amiable 
of the characteristics of Mepbistopheles and Falstaff, and that, 
whenever he was not engaged in intriguing against, the liberties ol 
hi* own countrymen or tlie independence of neighbouring States, 
he spent his scanty leisure in inventing strange, monstrous, and 
unholy dishes, which must inevitably prove fatal to the digestion 
of any one who ventured to partake of them. 

AVe are glad to find that no similar charge can be brought 
against tho present work. The author has seriously endeavoured 
to give not only a true but a full picture of his hero, and he has 
succeeded to a degree that we believed entirely impossible when 
we opened hi* first volume. This is principally owing to the novel 
plan he ha* adopted, which is worthy of the highest praise. The 
time has fortunately not yet come when an historical portrait ol 
Prince Bismarck can be drawn, and when it does, \ve trust the 
task will fall to a Carlyle rather than a Busch. Genius demands 
genius in its biographer ; and when the battlo has been lost 01 
won, and the last great man pf modern Europe has gone to lui 
rest, we shall demand discrimination as well as appreciation in the 
historian who endeavours to paint his likeness and record lib 
deeds. But now, while the conflict is still raging, aud the cry. 
" The Philistines an) upon thee, Samson,’ 1 tingles in every earl 
while Eferr Richter is encompassing the giant’s feet with A net oi 
platitudes, and Dr. Bamberger assailing his eyes with clouds ol 
tiny arrows, a partisan may well be forgiven if he refuses tc 
acknowledge that the object of hi* adoration ever mistook the 
way, or oven made a false step. Under such circumstances, tc 
doubt would bo a kind of treachery, to deny would be treason 
Herr Busch is far too sound at heart to be guilty of either ; if the 
Chancellor could himself make a free statement as to his life an<] 
policy, ho would in all probability confess to errors our authoi 
will not allow, and he might do so lreely without endangering 
his fame. 

The political speaker has this in common with the journalist, 
that, hi* best thoughts are usually employed only to illustrate 
themes of passing interest, and are therefore generally forgotten 
a* soon a* the question of the day has been answered or pushed 
aside. Few speeches or articles deserve a better fate, but there 
are exceptions. Every Englishman knows what A fund of polxtica 
wisdom may be gathered from the speeches of Burke, and summ 
Burke there has been no parliamentary speaker of the highest 
order who h&s so frequently referred to great general principles m 
Prince Bismarck, llerr Busch has hit upon the plan of extracting 
these passages of universal interest, and bringing them togeihcj 
under suitable headings. Thus the greater part of the two volume! 
before us consists of tho very words of the statesman they An 
intended to praise, Tho design was admirable, and it has beex 
carried out with great tact and akUL Any one who has studied 
the speeches and the published letters and despatches of ttu 
Princo with the attention they deserve will of couftA ,^nd th* 1 
many of his favourite passages are left out. It is always so wit! 
a selection from the works of a great authpr ; but nf^condid mJp 
can deny that Herr Busch has on the whole made an admirahlj 
characteristic choice, though on Englishman would doubtless haw 
included many extracts that he rejects, even at the cost of loaty 
some that he has admitted. 

Umrr UtichsJcanjUer oilers Us therefore the Studies for 
trait rather than the portrait itself, and tills is the greet 
the book. What Herr Busch thinks about prince BUjtn*#ck is 1 
matter of comparatively email importance ; 
thinks on matters of general interest is yhttwa wMt to know 

* Vnt«r> Etichtkmultr : Siudhn. tu mm Gh&dtctofttirft* * V&n Merit 
Busch. Leipzig : Yerlag von Fr. With, Grugfiew. Leaden t Trttbae 
A Co. 1864. ™ 
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mtd wi can hud ly turn a dozen pages without coming upon 
kMm profohhd thought or pithy saying which caste im entirely 
pew light on i iubjecfc that has perhaps been so often discussed 
iSfta seem exhausted. But what strikes an attentive reader most 
I# the self-oonriatency of the statesman, the clearness with which 
ha forms and the pertinacity with which ho pursues his purposes, 
together with the versatility of the means he employs to aceom- 
plfsh'them. No man's mind was ever more free from cant. Ju 
iSvfae declared, “ Since I have been a Minister 1 have never 
bei&S&d to any pftrty, nor could 1 do so. I have been bated by 
each in turn, and loved by some.” Again, in i88l, he said, in a 
passage we regret to bo obliged to shorten : — 

u I have never in my life belonged to those who twKevo lh**y have nothing 
Still to learn ; and, if anybody told me, ‘ Twenty years ago we were Imth 
of the game opinions ; mine hove not chnugiid, and yet you «ro oppused to 
me/ 1 should reply,, 1 Vos, twenty years ngn I knew as much as you do 
now ; but l .faovo learnt something since/ Still, I do not say this to 
excuse myself. I have always had one compass and a single pole-star 
by which to steer, $aht$ pnbtlca* When 1 first came into office, 1 may 
;ofreu have acted hastily, perhaps rashly i but, ns soon ns I have lmd time 
Ibr reflection, I have always subordinated my personal feelings and wishes 


no great lovq for Schiller, which wo can cosily believe, find that 
his favourite poets ore Goethe and Shakcpeare. Is there not a 
certain epneesadon to German susceptibilities in this statement?. 
We believe that for every quotation or allusion to the German 
poet In the Prince's speeches, at least two similar references to the 


p&m have acted hastily, porha 
Ibr reflection, I have always su< 


to the question what Is beat and most useful fur my country — while I had 
only to think of Prussia, for my Koyal Master and his dynasty ; now, for 
the whole (german nation. I nave never been a pnwuonate supporter of 
Any system ; the doctrines by which parties are united and separated have 
ahrsys had only a secondary interest for me ; my chief inUuvat U centred 
on the nation, on her independence, her portion with roped to other States, 
her organization in such a way that she can take her place freely among 
them. All tlio rest — tho Liberal, Conservative, or reactionary form of 
the Constitution — that, gentlemen, 1 must frankly confess, is a matter 
of inferior importance in my eyes, a question relative to tho luxury of our 
furniture, which it will be time enough to settle when the house is built* 
When the interests of the country require it, I am ready to approach one 
or tho other party on such questions ; «h 1 have said, 1 hold their doctrine* 
very cheap. . . . Many things may be done either in this way or in that ; 
there are many roads that lead to Koine. Thera arc times when tho 
country must be governed on Liberal principles, others in which a dictator- 
ship is necessary; everything changes; nothing here is eternal. Hut 1 
demand that the structure of the Empire, tho unity of the German nation, 
shill be founded upon a rock. . . . From (he first moment 1 have devoted 
my whole political energy to creating and consolidating it ; If yon can 
point to a single moment when I have not steered in the direction thus 
given by my compass, you may perhaps show that I have been guilty of an 
.error in judgment, but not that 1 have ever lost sight of the great national 
Aim.” 

It is much that a statesman who is no longer young should be 
able to speak such words as these ; it is more that among all his 
opponents there is none who dares to contradict them. In the 
days of peace and safety Germans may choose Dr. Windhorst, 
Dr. Virchow, or even Herr Rebel, as their representative ; in the 
hour of danger they know they can depend ott the genius and the 
patriotism of Prince Bismarck. If there were any real question of 
displacing him, there arc now hardly ten constituencies in tho 
Whole Empire where his opponents would have a majority. But 
worrying a Prime Minister who enjoys the confidence of his 
sovereign is almost as popular a sport m Germany as bull-fighting 
is in Spain. This is perhaps the least amiable characteristic of the 
nation, and the one which a foreigner finds it most difficult to 
Understand. 

Ih the short space a weekly review can afford it is of course 
impossible to draw even the sketch of a groat statesman. We have 
preferred to give what we believe to be the central idea of all his 
policy to dismissing such questions as that of the proposal mnde to 
Austria in 1866, which have been already sufficiently argued by 
the daily press. Most readers of the book will probably cut open 
the last chapter, which treats the “ Prince aa a private man/' first. 
It brings little that is new, and is perhaps the most disappointing 
in the whole work, which is only natural, as men of the Cliau- 
•cellor 'a calibre do not generally make speeches about their wives 
end children, or enlarge in public on home matters. It was 
already known that the Prince was once a distinguished swords- 
man among the Corps Burscben ; we are here told that he fought 
about thirty duels while a student in Gdttingen and Qrcifewald. 
The 'must, to use Goethe's expression, seems to have fer- 
mented in rather a wild way. It is pleasant, on the other hand, 
fti hear that the first decoration granted to the Prince was a 
nfreda} he won by saving the life of a drowning man at the 
risk Of hie own. A soldier was thrown from a horse he was 
Watering; and overcome by the current, Herr von Bismarck, 
a voting officer at that time, sprang from a neighbouring 
bridge to save him ? but the soldier, in his terror, clung to 
film in such a way as to render escape impossible. Bismarck 
dived and kept the man under water until he became insensible, 
When be brought him safely to shore, and animation was soon 
restored. This is a characteristic story, and much of the Chan- 
Uettdrb so-called inconsideratenese is in fact as considerate as tho 
fOrtia he then eteteised in a wav which was doubtless thought for 
the moment to be unkind. That he was well known as a marks- 
man and fond of every form of sport in hk youth, and that he 
Still retain* his love for dogs and horses, Englishmen hardly need 
to be told. It will be more surprising to many readers, though not 
tpiboee who know such of bis private letters as have been 


English dramatist may be found. 

Herr Busch, as wo have seen, deserves our cordial recognition 
on some points ; indeed, we have only one serious fault to find with 
bis work. He has, we believe, been a journalist, and, if sr», ho 
must Surely know the value of an index. It is no easy matter for 
a busy man to keep the contents of 893 closely printed pages in 
his head ; it is still harder to remember under what heading the 
author has thought it right to insert the passage to which he 
desires to refer. The closer his study of the original has been, the 
more likely he is to feel at a loss*; for the connexion of the thoughts 
is broken, and be finds one part of a speech reproduced in one part of 
tho volume, and another in anotheV, Beaidesthis, Ilerr Busch must 
know that such volumes ns he has now produced, under auspice* 
sufficiently official to induce the Worth German Gazette to publish 
a lender in support of his accuracy, have more than a temporary 
value. Future historians will have to consult this book a* one of 
the principal authorities on the heroic period of German policy. 
Among these there may possibly be a writer or two worthy or some 
respect. Is each of these to make ft table of contents for himself P 
We do not know whether the fault lie* chiefly at the door of tho 
author or the publisher ; but we trust that it will be remedied 
as soon as possible, and venture to suggest that those who have 
already purchased the work should be enabled to procure the 
index in a similar form and at a moderate price. 


ON THE BORDER LAND.* 

A LL boys, And all men who retain anything of the natural boy, 
A welcome a now book by Mr. Frederick Jtoyle. The author 
has seen a great deal of the dark places of the earth, which are 
full not only of horrid cruelty, but of wonderful adventures; 
beautiful quadroons, Herculean swordsmen* stealthy slaves,' 
sapphires, opals, and &U the enchantment of the Arabian Wights* 
To think that all this Ancient and gorgeous state of things is exist- 
ing still on the borderland of civilization is to feel that tho world 
is not yet worn out, that romance is still possible. To our mind, 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. K. L. Stevenson are much the most romantiQ 
of living English writer*. Tho difference between them is that 
Mr. Boyle has seta with his own eyes all the marvel* of the world 
adventurous, while Mr, Stevenson rather knows them by intuition, 
or as a man might remember some former life. On the other 
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% ?m& chance that the two greatest Conservative statesmen 6f 
generation hate felt an especial fondness for the homeliest 
JtybWnrt that grow wild about their Botnet, q* may we see in it 


than Mr. Boyles. The chief literary gift of the author of 
On the Border Ixind is his power of making a reader , fuel 
the air, atmosphere, and colour of tho strange and remote 
places he describes. In the very first story here, M A 
Strange Wooing, ” we have a vision of a baking, mouldering, 
dusty, and ragged tropical settlement of half-breeds, os dear 1 ** if 
the place were reflected in a mirage. The next story, *‘Thq 
■Romance of a Mirage,” is equally remarkable, if one may borrow 
tho talk of the art critic, for distinct and rare effects of light, 
colour, and hot tremulous sir. There is something like genius in 
tho opeuing.of this story, in the vision of a great Oriental palace, 
with all its crowd of men and women, daily beheld by telegraph 
clerks in a Bed Sea port. In the same tale the description of an 
Oriental prison where the Turkish captives starve is wonderfully 
vivid. Again and again Mr. Boyle displays this power, which It 
is scarcely fair to call word-painting. IBs effects are produced 
without obvious effort, but naturally occur in the course of his 
story. lie does not seem to say to himself, “ Now for a description,” 
but beneath his pen the picture rises before our eyes exactly as 
iu a mirage. Tho events, however, which pass in these scene?, so 
curiously real, are perhaps less interesting than in some df 
Mr. Boyle’s earlier collections u>f stories. The characters seem 
leas real than the places in which they have their momentary 
being. Mr. Bo vie is a skilled teller of stories of adventure. But 
one sometimes feels as if tho thread of a love adventure which 
runs through hi& pages were of secondary importance to the 
author. This is not always the case. In “"A Sapphire ” there is 
much pathos, a touching natural sentiment, in the wistful and in- 
nocent passion of the Pasha's daughter for a dissipated renegade. 
In “Captain Wrench's Illusion,” on the other hand, the interest 
of tlic narrative is quito subordinate to the general stage effect, to 
the grouping of necromantic Hindoo gipsies, high-caste Eurasians, 
and * volcanic * Roumanian officers. One admires the picture of 
linger, that fiery beauty; one is not very keenly concerned about 
her fortunes. The same remark Applies to the little quadroon fire- 
brand, the beroino of ** A Strange Wooing.” 

In this volume Mr. Boyles occasional papers are, perhaps, 
rather better than his stones. He has our respectful sympathy 
when he writes, 11 1 should not value the companionship of a 
man who did not like to handlo and see and own jewel?.” 
He moves a natural envy when he admits that lu> has 
“Owned a pretty little heap of pearls, emeralds, and diamonds.’* 
With this romantic appreciation of precious stones (not for wear- 
ing purposes of course) Mr. Boyle is naturally interested in Aggry 


* On the Border hand. By Frederick Boyle. London : Chapman St 
Hall. 1884. 
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beads and Popo beads. As most people know, those treasures 
(which our glass-makers cannot imitate) aro found iu the soil of 
Aabauti, auj arc highly valued by the people. To an English 
eye the sue cess of our imitations is perfect, “ but the youngest 
negro is not deceived. 11 Mr. Boyle agrees with “the best au- 
thorities ” that these heads aro ancient Egyptian articles of com- 
merce. But thy beads are “seldom or never * found with 
mummies. Apparently the Egyptians only used thorn, if use 
them they did. for trnflie with the inland peoples of Africa. The 
beads must Iuv» travelled from band to hand across the continent, 
from the Nile to the Frail. They Are found in the earth because 
they wore concealed there by, or were buried with, their 
ancient owners who may have died in Rlmmaes's time. There 
is much romance in Aggry heads, about which Mr. Boyle tells 
one of his bi-st stories. His nftpor on “Courage” is full of 
exciting modern in*t a mces. llis essay on Arab and Sepoy, 
showing how the Sepoy despises the Egyptian, and how “a 
vague I’anislatniani ” might, overcome this contempt, is very 
opportune. All Mr. Boyle has to suy about the Arabs, their 
character and their future, is most useful at present, and gives 
additional value to his stories, romances, reminiscences. The 
best parts of thu book are like pood talk by a man of much 
and strange experience and of vivid imagination. To every one 
who likes such talk we recommend On the Harder Land. By the 
way, Mr. Boyle eluims the license of tho story-teller. But is it 
true, or only a touch of art, that the Ashanti chiefs have their 
totems fashioned in gold, and crown their umbrellas with this 
ornament ? If wo bad our crests ns handles for our umbrellas, 
errors of a deplorable sort might be less common. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES ILOBF.UT 1IOPK-SCOTT* 

J AMES ROBERT JIOPE-SCOTT was a man tho record of 
whose life, ranging from 1812 to 1873, was well worth 
writing, not because he. appealed with the undivided personality 
of a whole symmetrical earner to the sympathies of a brorul nmxa 
of survivors, but on account of tho separate and ostensibly 
diverging circles with which one after the other he contracted 
ties not easy to be forgotten. The High Churchman is anxious 
to hear of the early life of the typical lay member of the great 
Newmanite set at Oxford ; tho Romanist longs to know more, of 
eo distinguished a convert; tho lawyer and tho railroad specu- 
lator must be warmed to one whose reputation in Parliamentary 
committee-rooms was that of a success of unparalleled bril- 
liancy ; the literary man and the disciplo of »Scott has kindly 
associations with tho adopted son and master of Abbotsford; and 
London society cannot yet. have forgotten one so handsome and 
eo attractive. Mr. Orn shy's sympathies aro with tho Roman 
Catholic element of this multiform character ; and it i9 no little 

E raise to bo able to noto tho honesty, fairness, and industry which 
e shows in presenting so fully tho other sides. 

The value of the hook is much enhanced by the copious collec- 
tion of letters which it contains, some from Mr. TTope-Scott him- 
self tuid others addressed to him by his correspondents, notably 
Cardinal Newman and Mr. Gladstone, as well as by the sketches of 
his personality respectively offered in Mr. Venables s noto on his 
forensic characteristics, iu Cardinal Newman’s funeral suvmon, and 
in Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Miss Ifope-Scott. Mr. Hopo-Hcott 
had the good habit of keeping letters, and the world lias profited 
accordingly. On tho other hand, there are only three letters by 
Dr. Pusey, and none from Mr. Ruble, Bishop Wilberforce, or 
Montalembert, all of whom it might have been supposed would, 
either in earlier or in later days, have been among Mr. Hope’s 
correspondents. 

Janies Robert Hope, born in 1812, wns tho third son of Sir 
Alexander Hope, a distinguished general, and brother of ono still 
more eminent, the Earl of Ilopetoun, known iu the Peninsular 
war as Sir John Hope. II is ehl«\sl. brother, from whom much had 
been expected, died young, from the effects of a sunstroke ; but 
the next one, Mr. (J. W. Hope* passed with much credit and 
popularity through public life, having boon Undor-Socretary for 
the Colonies in Sir Robert Peels Government. James Hope was 
pupil at Eton of tho genial and enthusiastic Edward Coleridge, 
ana proceeded in due time to Christ Church, at an interesting 
period, for the college was thou at a high academic level, and the 
seed-plot of future Tractarians and Peelites. The handsome, ener- 
getic youth soon became tho most popular of undergraduates os 
one of the “three Jems” (tho others being future Govcrnors- 
General of India, as Lord Dalhousie and Lord Elgin); but the 
coming intimacy with Mr. Gladstone was still only acquaintanceship. 
To the disappointment of those who were looking for great things, 
Mr. Hope’s academic cam* resulted m an honorary fourth ; but 
in duo time he was elected — on reputation, aud not by compe- 
tition — to a fellowship at Merton, an institution which at that 
time reflected its mediceval picturesqueness in the spirit of some 
at least of its members. James Hope was not long in falling 
under such attractive influences. He sought the acquaintance of 
Mr. Newman, and enlisted under his banner. A mental struggle 
as to the choice of profession gave a grave tone to his years of 
early manhood, characteristic of a man whoso constitutional re- 
serve took tho shape of masking deep feelings under external 
funniness. Barrister was ultimately his decision rather than 

* Memoir 9 of Jamet Robert Hope~$cott t rtf Abbotsford . By Robert 
Orusby. 8 vole. London : John Murray. 1884. 


clergyman^ although the good old general his father exerted hi* 
influence on that .aide* But it was a choice made under the 
deepest Vefigious feeling, and the hope of reviving the much 
neglected study of ecclesiastical law was obviously a strong 
operative inducement. At this period, too, he had turned his 
thoughts to tho science of academic and religious archeology, * 
and a history of Morton College, travelling over the field of 
University ana collegiate antiquities, was taken in hand, although 
somewhat inexplicably left to drop without, as far as wmsee, 
a fragment surviviug the change of purpose. When b*rwas 
ouly twenty-eight years old, a rare opportunity foil to Mr. Hope, 
and it was admirably token hold of. Thu Cathedral Chapters 
were threatened in 1840 with that rash and ignorant legislation 
from which they have been ever since suffering; so they decided to 
appear by compel at the bar of tho House of Lords, Mr. Knight 
Bruce, their leader, mado a speech which was sound and dry, and 
Mr. Hope, tho junior, followed with an oration alike conspicuous 
for argument and logic, and which at once made him famous. 

The Chancel lor.- hip of tho dioct so of Salisbury was appropriately 
conferred on him by Bishop Denison ; and so, alike by his merits 
nnd through bis professional and official standing, he stood in the 
enviable position of trusty counsellor of a party of high principles, 
much learning, ready talents, buoyant resolve#, aud self-assured of a 
future which was Miro to live in history whether beaten or 
victorious. But the worm was soon at the root of the vine. Of 
tin* complications arising out of Tract XC. wo need not spoak ; they 
did not directly affect Mr. Hope, but they must have loft their 
mark on his soul. In 1841 and 1842 a storm suddenly boat up, 
to the full burst of which ho found himself exposed. Events 
travel &o fast that some of our readers may bo grateful if we 
help them to realize the oncediatinguishod Prussian, M. do Bunsen, 
by noting that he was not only a keen and practised diplomatist, 
nnd a wide-read scholar, but a mystic aud picturesque religion- 
ist, aud father of tlio phrase “ the Church of the Future.” In all 
his characters he uuhappily fixed his attention on Jerusalem, and 
conceived tho idea of balancing tho political and spiritual influence 
of the Greek and Roman Churches at the Holy City by evolving 
some dignitary who should represent a combination of general 
Protest anlkun. This he proposed to do by setting up a joint 
bishopric for England and Prussia ; the prclato to be, indeed, 
consecrated in England, but on conditions which really involved a 
surrender by England to the 44 Evangelical ” Establishment in 
Prussia, and not tho acceptance by that country of Anglican prin- 
ciples a bishop who should be ornamental to Prussia, without 
committing it to the principle of Episcopacy. The scheme was 
hurried through by an Act of tlio short autumn Session of 1841, 
which had much else to think of now that Sir Robert Peel had just 
returned to power. Archbishop TIowley and Bishop Blonitiold 
strayed afield at the spiriting of M. de Bunsen, and even such men 
as Samuel Wilberforce and X)r, Hook favoured the project. For ft 
lime, too, Dr. Pusey and Mr. Hope were a little fascinated, but 
they did not go beyond tho limits of graceful and dignified 
retreat ; and, as far as Mr. IIopo is concerned, the upshot was the 
iosuo of his ono publication, a very powerful pamphlet. But 
the wound rankled, and its results were oven more disastrous with 
a more distinguished man ; for to Mr. Newman, as he has told us 
in the Apologia, tho Jerusalem bishopric was in fact tho beginning 
of tho end, though that event was heralded by tho publication of 
The Lives of the British Saints, on which he consulted Mr. Hope. 
Tho correspondence published by Mr. Orusby will be curious for 
the historian of tlio Church Revival. Mr. Hope's advice was on 
the side of toning down the visible tendencies to Romanism of the 
biographers, but chiefly upon grounds of prudence. 

Mr. Newman’s secession in 1845 left Mr. Hope a working 
and pious member of the Church of England. But the ola 
vigour and cun Li deuce were gone. No doubt also, although 
Mr. Omsby touches rather briefly upon tho incident, and doe* 
not recur to it, his alienation was helped in the slight put upon 
him by the rashly cautious dignitaries of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church, who avoided putting him upon the Council of Trinity 
College in Gleualmond, in helping to found which he had so. 
nobly lavished time, thought, and means. This was a wrong, 
which would have deeply, if silently, burnt itself into his sensitive 
nature. A similar repulse in reference to a similar institution in 
Ireland did not shake tho faith of the man who, in the nobility of 
iiis character nnd the charm of his personal aspect, might be com- 
pared to James Hope. We mean of course Augustus Stafford* 
But it did the mischief with some other colleagues who could ill* 
have been spared to the Irish Church. Then in 1850 came the 
Gorham judgment, on which iu tho same autumn was piled the 
burden of the Papal aggression madness ; and on an early Sunday 
in 1851 Mr. Hope and Archdeacon Manning were received into 
the Church of Home. Society was startled at this act on the part 
of the lft> man, so carefully had he been for years nursing hi* 
thoughts within his breast. 

The last occasion on which Mr. Hope appeared as a champion 
of the Church of England was in the early days after the Gorham 1 
judgment, in March 1850, when he was forward in promoting, in* 
concert with a few other leading Churchmen, a declaration, naif < 
protest and half prophecy, in depreciation of the conclusaflo* 
reached by the Privy Council. Air. Ornsby gives two ,pflE» 
graphs from this paper, but he does not quote that passage which 
probably more than anything else dissuaded persons who Agreed 
with its general scope from signing the paper. The assertion therein 
contained was to the effect that, unless in some way the Church* 
of England formally repudiated the judgment^ that would eventa* 
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ally bud the Church to it* false teaching, and so ,iraohtf|§ it* The 
ambiguous eventuality had, no doubt, a specific mornttg, to each ; 
signer, but not one and the sarao. weaning on whi^v all roust 
agree? and no one could take diversely! The result, was that 
out of the small band Mr. Hope, Archdeacon Manning, Arch* 
deacon JL Wilberforce, and Mr. Badeley in no Ipng ' time— four 
years fti*ng the longest term— joined the Roman cotnmunion. Drs. 
ruseyntha Mill, Air, Keble, Mr. John Talbot, hud Lord Richard 
Cavendish died in full and trusting communion with, and doing 
earnest work for, the Church of England, and Mr. Bennett still 
survives, the honoured Vicar of F romo, 

Mr. Hope- Scott’s personality in the days of bis fervent An- 
glicanism may best to summed up in Mr. Gladstone's touching 
words in the letter Which he addressed to Miss Hope-Seott 
after her father’s death, and which Mr. Ornsby prints in Its 
integrity:— 

From that time 1 only knew of liis comer asonft of unwenried religious I 
activity, pursued with un entire abnegation of wolf, with n d»*t*j» eutbu- 
ria'Mii, under a calm exterior, and with .a grace and irentlvnefw of manner, 
w hich, joined to the force of his inward motives, made him, I think, with- 
out doubt the most winning person of his day. 

Before we pups from this chapter of the history we may sum up 
its incidents by saving that it clearly shows that James ilope had 
a character remarkably distinguished both by weak points and by 
strong points. The weaker points were in the direction of in- 
dolence, indecision, and a conscience so tender ns at times to be 
self-torroenting. The strength of his nature lay in the abstract 
realization of the duty of working an tbo raison d'etre of living, 
with the strength of purpose to give effect to this conclusion, and fii 
that physical power of work which may and often does coexist 
with the temptation of indolence, although seldom efficacious 
unless supported by a strong will and dear sense of duty. The 
Kccrotivenees which his friends were apt to complain of, doubtless 
with sufficient reason, wan the n&tnral result of Doth phases of his 
temperament. lie was too sensitive in his rclf-comnnining to want 
to be soen into, and his will was too potent to desire to full under 
the control of others, however valued and beloved. 

In the meanwhile two incidents of great importance had mado 
their mark on Mr. Hope’s life ; both of them, Air. Ornsby Scorns to 
thiuky encouraged by his growing religious unsettlemtnt. Wo 
will not admit this as regards the first, nor accept tbo half- 
apologetio form with which the biographer tells us that his 
hero took to wife «n exceptionally attractive lady, daughter 
of Lockhart and grand-daughter of Sir Walter Scott, whoso 
name and status still live through her — though it has pushed 
by three distaffs— in Mr. Mope-Scott's, as ho then became, 
daughter, Un. Maxwell Scott, lady of Abbotsford. The other 
incident, ' natural enough to a mind disturbed with troubles 
over which it brooded silently, was that, in the height of 
the railroad mania, Mr. Hope plunged into the business of 
that strange tribunal where there is no judge, but only a jury 
which charges itself, and no standard ol right or wronor either 
legal or moral, but only a fleeting expediency. lie rapidly became 
a lending, and in due course the lending, counsel at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar, practice at which disqualifies from Parliament, and 
never leads to a judgeship, but is abundantly and sometimes enor- 
mously lucrative, with the advantage of a complete holiday through 
the recess. Mr. Ornsby s picture of that peculiar profession is 
vivid and intdligiblo to outsiders, and his selections of cases in 
which Mr. Hopc-Scott particularly shone well made. But the gem 
of the ebaptor is an essay — brief, logical, and brilliant— on the cha- 
racter of Mr. Uope-Scutt in his forensic aspect by Mr. G. S. 
Venables, himself a most eminent illustration of the same Bar. 
The holidays seem to have boon devoted to building and planting 
— fascinating tastes, and easy to be indulged by a gentleman 
who was proprietor at Abbotsford, in the Highlands, in Mayo, 
and at Hyfcres. But were such seasons and such recesses the 
horoscope which would have baen cast in the days of buoyant 
Traetarianism for Hope of Merton? 

• That which then would have been anticipated, and which with- 
out respect to differences of communion wo should now have 
wisbod to record ns having come from the pen of Mr. Ilopo-Scott, 
was a labour of toilsome da vs— a magnum opus, or opera* in 
which he could havo raised a durnblo monument in aid of religion 
and the Church as they might havo presented themselves at tho 
time of writing to the eyes of the writer. It limy be said this 
was all well for an Anglican, as Mr. Hope was when ho took up 
and abandoned — why Mr. Ornsby does not very clearly explain — 
the history of Merton College. No doubt a layman has not the 
elbow-room in the Roman Church on such questions as he would 
possess in the English communion. But st ill he has a wide field, 
as Kenelm Digby could testify, and W. 0. Ward, whose second 
stats was that of layman, and. abroad writers. such as l)e Muistre, 
Montalembert, Rio, and Ozanam. Yet none of these was a canonist 
as Mr. Hope was, so that he might have had even a higher vocation. 
Was the vocation of manipulating railway cases, involving the 
mosivertatile ingenuity, quite as high ? We do not blame Mr. 
Hopftor choosing this career. The solid reasons for the decision 
toejgrjfc ighty. Still, as a question of distinct preference, we 
should . have felt the ideal was more nearly reached through 
a course of life differing in some important details from that <m 
whjcii his mast* general fame was based* It is not censorious j 
.tojfisy that the 'Church of Rome had something of a Choral right I 
to anticipate solid contributions from a recruit at once such a ] 
stmolor and so accomplished. Not even a review or a magazine 
•rtScle^ as far as We are totd,,evcr fell from his pen as Anglican or 


as Roman, except that one which hie wrote, still. very young on 
Merton College m the IJritish Critic while Mr. Newman continued 
to edit it We do not dwell on that other avende id fame by work 
well dote, the public life ; for Mr. Hope-Scott’s spedal profession, 
with its tempting material advantages, was a block to this. The 
excuse— unanswerable within Its oWn sphere — was ready for the 
refusal to embark on that career of member of Padiament for 
which Mr. Hope-Scott possessed such conspicuous qualifications in 
the etiquette which declares membership incompatible with plead- 
ing before Committees: but in compensation the greater Bar, 
with its higher aims ana wider area, was then lying open at the 
disposal of an advocate so eloquent and so Ingenious, and with a 
brilliant reputation ready-made. 

It would also be cruel not to taka Into account the deep wounds 
to his affectionate home-loving nature of the deaths of Mrs. Hope- 
Scott, and of a second wife, most worthy also to share his a flec- 
tions— Lady Victoria, the Duke of Norfolk's sister — and of 
multiplied bereavements of infant children. 

Cardinal Newman indeed in bis funeral sermon, so happily 
published by tho biographer, suggests that Mr. Hoper-Scott’s " nv 
linemen it of mind '* — a phrase by which be clearly points to 
someth iug not far removed from fastidiousness*— might have stood 
in his way in the race of public life. The answer is easy. It 
was not found to be an obstacle in the committee-room, where 
neither clients nor opponents arc apt to be the worse for over- 
refinement, nor yet the tribunal before which the counsel is plead- 
ing. But again the Cardinal points to the groove in wbich the 
public man must move. But was there no groove in the occupation 
which his friend made his own P Ho is equally emphatic on the 
want of ambition which be attributes to the famous advocate, and. 
in this he is enthusiastically seconded by Mr. Gladstone in hie 
letter to Miss Hopc-Scott. \Vo can but bow to two such authori- 
ties, and both of them so intimate with tho subject of their 
criticisms. But still we must ask what was the feeling, if it, was 
not ambition, which led Mr. Hope so eagerly to strive after, and 
so industriously to cling to, the leadership in his branch of the 
legal profession? Ambition is not confined to the hunger fir 
title, place, and pension. It is ns ambitious to wish to be re- 
cognized a poet as to be created a baronet. 

So, to conclude, we are driven to say that Mr. Iiope-Scott*s own 
previous studies would have qualified him, as wo have already 
hinted, for exceptional services on behalf of the communion of his 
predilections. None of tbo writers whom we have referred to 
possessed any knowledge of Canon Law ; and in Canon Law he was 
reputed a master. From the point of view of the Homan Catholic 
Church, we cannot conceive any more valuable contribution to its 
CftUhe Ilian a vindication of its disciplinary system by an English- 
man at once laic and lawyer, skilled In rhetoric and brilliant in 
society. We believe Anglicanism would not have suffered from 
tho n$?nult, but probably gained by the conflict of wits which it 
would have provoked. But, if we belonged to the other ride, we 
should have felt that we had not netted all that we had a right to 
expect from Mr. Hope's change. In short, it must he mournfully 
confessed by both parties in the controversy that, with all private 
virtues and all his self-sacrificing and boundless charities, with all 
his triumphs before Private Bill Committees, the later compared 
with the earlier life of James Hopo-Scott must, by those, be they 
Romanists or Anglicans, to whom tho Kingdom oV God on earth 
is a reality, requiring for i*s building up learning not less than 
piety, be sorrowfully accepted as a disappointment. We who knew 
James Robert Hope know what be was; but he leaves a reputor 
tiou which must every year become moro indistinct as his per- 
sonal friends drop off. What will remain will be tho tradition of 
a man whom nil believed enpablo of enriching posterity with 
enduring legacies which stand represented by ono eloquent speech, 
and one pungent pamphlet, siring fruits both of them. 


FIVF. NtfVEhS.* 

M RS. COMYNS CARR deserves a wreath in the Capitol, or 
at least a crown of violates de Parme f sent with groat care 
from Italy to England. She luin succeeded in writing a novel of 
Italian life that reconciles the savage critic, who from much pro- 
vocation has been wont to gnash bis teeth over such novels, to the 
subject, or rather (which is iu fact what all good hooks do) she 
has made it unnecessary for the critic to bother himself about the 
subject at all. It is sufficient tbut her characters are men and 
women, quite true and real Whether (which they probably are 
also) they are exact copies #f the actual peasants round Genoa 
becomes a merely academic question. At least they do not found 
their pretensions to be Genoese on the fact that they are not 
human beiugs, as is the case with certain literary, or would-be 
literary, compatriots of theirs iu the world cf fiction. But it is 
hardly fair to Mrs. Comyns Carr to judge her in this "compara- 
tive, rascally * fashion, for her book has tho merit not merely 

* La Fortnnin*. By Mr 5. Coin yua C.\rt. j vote. London : Sampson 
Low & Co. 1884. 
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of fftompeBSTtig the reader for the many woes which he has 
fc*X»tafdre suffered at tho hands of Italianate novelists, but of 
madding him forget them. The main theme of La F<%tunvia is 
simple enough. A young peasant who has remained unmarried 
oat of deference for a rather masterful mother, discovers on his 
ftfcy to market a child abandoned on the bank of a stream, and 
in danger of perishing. Ho rescues it, and, after intending to 
liupcmit it in the Foundling Hospital of the town, relents and 
determines, in spite of scandal and in spite of his mother's 
grumbles, to bring it np as bis own. Things go on for some 
years, during which he cherishes tho infant (the ill-tempered 
old mothor, but not so ill as ill-tempered, disappearing early) 
and tho memory of a kind of dream-lovo of his— a girl whom 
ho has seen at a village fwsta and long lost sight of. Then 
the intrigue knots itself. The girl reappears, and the reader, 
if not Pietro Pnggi, the hero, knows at once that Bhe, Vittoria 
Vite, is La Fortuniuu’s mother. But Pietro has slipped rather 
than fallen into the nets of a damsel of his own neighbourhood, 
Torerina della Fontana, in whom Mrs. Comyns Carr hesitates 
not to let m see a very much worse specimen of womankind, for 
nil her demureness, than the lost and reckless Vittorio. Then 
there is tho male villain of the book, Carlo Strappa, “ the 
Americano.' 7 as the somewhat envious inhabitants of the village 
to which ho has returned with money (no one quite knows how 
got) call him. How the Americano, designing to do Pietro tho 
worst of injuries, in reality brings about the happiness of his life ; 
how the child Fortunina is a good angel both to her veal mother 
and hor putative father*, and how a very unpromising business 
cornea to a very good ending may be left lor readers to discover. 
The book, it may be repeated, is a really pleasant one. Local 
colour is used and not abused ; there is no tops! turvilicat inn of 
sentiment; and if tho reader is inclined to think Yittoria on 
the whole rather too good for her lot, that is a reflection which 
has frequently occurred in reference to tho things of this world 
to many persons, from Alfonso el Sabio downwards. AVhat is 
most particularly to be commended in the book is its comfortable 
freedom from fine writing. On the other hand, as it is well to 
temper unqualified eulogy, Mrs. Comyns Carr maybe reminded 
that the .phrase “ figure of a man,” “ figure of u girl/* and go forth, 
which she uses not unfrequontly, is not commendable unless in 
evident and designed burlesque. NVe really have nothing else 
against La Furtunina, 

11 .Remember/ 7 s-aid an aged journalist once to an aspiring novice, 
4t that you must not bo too clever/' Mr. Norris has always been 
in need of this admonition, and in Thirlby Hall he is perhaps 
more in need of it than ever. To explain, or at least to illustrate, 
what we mean/ it may be well to say that before reading the book 
we gave it to another person, a confirmed novel-reader, to read. 
The verdict was very unfavourable. Our verdict after reading it 
is not unfavourable; but we have not the least ditlkmlty in 
accounting for tho discrepancy. In tho first place, Mr. Norris is 
a long time in getting any story that ho has to tell into working 
order. In the second, his hero is justly described by the best cha- 
racter in the book, at the end of it, as u having no definite ideas, 
never knowing what he would be at, and possessing juM. enough 
intelligence to spoil a pleasant stupid fellow without making a 
clever one of him." In the third, the villain is such nn exceed- 
ingly refined and quintessential villain thnt it ia not quite aertain 
whether he is a villain at rill. Now all this, especially when the 
indeterminate hero tells the story with a great deal of very 
faintly accentuated irony of himself, and when ho tells it at very 
great length, is quite fatal to that honest, straightforward en- 
joyment which the majority of readers look for in novels. We 
shall go further, and say that, though we have got some enjoy- 
ment out of Mr. Norris’s hook ourselves, wo are not sure ihlit 
we ought to have done so. His novel-style is something like a 
conversational style which, if not very common, is not un- 
known. The talker does not oay anything very striking or very 
witty; but he has an obliging air of leaving his auditor to 
put the dots on the t’s, and a still more obliging air of feel- 
ing sure that the auditor is a clever enough fellow to do it. 
If the said auditor ia not stupid enough, or honest enough, or 
impatient enough to get. tired of this sort of thing, he sometimes 
feds it flattering, and sometimes when his own mood exactly 
supplements that of the speaker he really enjoys it. But these 
cases are perhaps rarer than that of simple impatience. Mr. Norris 
' is always laughing in a mild, gentlemanlike, sleevo-contaiued man- 
ner at bis heroes, and his personages and himself. Speaking as 
personally as a critic has any right to do, that is a mood with 
which we have much sympathy ; Vit it is not a mood with which 
die majority of any public, and least of all the British public, is 
likely to sympathize. As for the story of Thirlby Hall it is double. 
It turns partly on the machinations of a finished vanrien who has 
been disinherited and turned out of doors by his father to get 
hims elf, or at least his son (for he has this redeeming spark of 
natural feeling), reinstated, and partly on the schemes at a femme 
mcomprise, Lady Constance Milner, to get married well, and for 
choice to Charles Maxwell, tho hero who w, in default of tho 
murim and his child, the hair. Charles Maxwell, so excellently 
described in tho passage quoted above, is really in love with another 
•young woman, but is quite bewitched and mastered by Lady 
Constance's wiles, not to mention that he is made a complete fool of 
by his cousin tbe Murten. The actual story is slight and a little im- 
probable ; the chief appeal of the book lying in the character-sketches 
and in the running commentary of mild sarcasm which the author 
(through tho not very well selected medium of Charles Maxwell 


himself) pours upon almost every one of his persotuMs. 3Not ibr 
the first time it is evident that Mr. Norris has read hUThftkoray too 
well and not quite wisely enough, We have very sttttyg doubts 
whether Thackeray as a novelist is iraitable at all, Us method 
being almost irreducible to any general principles that cad be safely 
applied by an inferior hand. At* any rate, Mr. Norrfej, though 
both here and elsewhere he has produced work of CpjpHderable 
interest and merit, does not seem to manago it. 

The novels of Mrs. J. K. Spender increase in number, and they 
do not show any appreciable lulling oil m merit. But unluckily 
theirs is a kind which had need to show some appreciable advance. 
They arc quite readable, and by no means ill-written^ while the 
autlior appears to take some considerable pains with their construc- 
tion. Mr, Nobody itself, though the idea of an ill-treated outcast 
coining back as a millionaire to lord it in the neighbourhood of his 
youthful troubles is not very novel or very promising, has a toler- 
ably sufficient differentia of plot, and some fair incident. Yore 
Kashleigh, tho heroine, is a rather agreeable horoine. But the 
reader tails to taler, much interest in Iieuben So II wood's vindictive 
and rather unintelligible plans against the Kashi eigh family, and 
his son, Godfrey Sell wood, who may he supposed to be the hero* 
is desperately conventional — only less conventional than his friend 
tho Hon. Charles Lloyd. It is impossible to say that no young man 
ever talked such dreary trash as Godfrey Sol l wood talks to his 
unhappy father (who is very long about turning him out of doors) ; 
but any young man who does so talk has no business in a novel 
except as a butt. Lastly, the story which, in tho midst of the 
humours of a rather otld kind of election, frightens Reuben 
Soil wood out of his headstrong attitude, is a story of a cock and 
of a bull which such a man would have been very unlikely to bo 
cowed by. However, the heroine makes some amends for all 
this ; and the book, as has been said, is by no means devoid of 
interest. Tho author should be a little more careful of the quota- 
tions and illusions with which she garnishes her work. We are 
not aware that Miue. de Maintcnon ever said, *• After me, the 
Deluge.” In the first place, there was no reason why she should ; 
and, in tho second, her piety ami propriety would have been much 
shocked at any such sentiment. There is a dilfereuco between 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 

A novel by a novice (and such Mr. Wyntor Frore Knight would 
seem to bo, tor tho mention of no previous work is tacked on to his 
ingeniously-devised pen-nauje), which contains a murder, a mys- 
tery, nud n trial, is likely to strike the breast of the fearful 
reviewer with alarms, It does not become loss alarming when it 
is seen that the author is jocularly inclined in the interval of his 
mysteries and his muvders. Farly Lost , Late Found, however, 
rather agreeably disappoints him whoso experience of many woes 
makes him apprehensive of more. Mr. Knight needs practice in the 
char pen te of a plot, aud his social satire shows more good intention 
than polish, more ingenuity of conception than patience of execu- 
i tiou. But his story aud personages (the latter are rather nn neces- 
sarily numerous) are not without interest, and he sometimes 
succeeds in being really funny. The devotion of an aged clergy- 
man to his pig?, and the wav iu which he mistakes admiring 
expressions from his daughter's lovers for tributes to his favourites, 
is rot perhaps a very novel or a very merry jest, but another 
sprout of Mr. Knight’s fancy is not bad. A sporting squire is 
killed, and a certain humanitarian couple among his neighbours, 
who look upon;liold sports with horror, hit upon an explanation 
of tho mysterious death which is quite satisfactory to themselves. 
Tho horrid man was never happy unless he was killing something, 
and, being for tho moment out of victims, there can bo little doubt 
that he killed himself. This kind of wit, however, is particularly 
likely to bo overdone, and Mr, Knight has certainly overdone it. 
In the same way he has got to iuura that serious characters need 
not, and, if they arc to be successful, must not, talk “book*. In 
fact, he has plenty to learn, but it does not appear by any means 
impossible that some day or other he may learn it. Now theft are 
a good many of his fellow workmen and workwomen in the craft 
of novel-writing of whom it would be very rash to say this, 

Hr. Htidenhoff > Process is one of those books which at© likely 
to be very differently judged, and in reference to which it is not 
very easy oven for a wary and experienced critic to assign final 
muons for his own judgment. For it is a book liking. or disliking 
of which will depon'd wholly on what lias been called the u total 
nervous impression/’ In our ca?e that impression is distinctly 
favourable, but it is easy enoughs to conceive a mood (tho fate or 
books of this kind is always more or loss a matter of mood) in 
which a judge not by any means incompetent might coma to a 
different conclusion. The book is American, but it is entirely free 
from neo- American mctrfvqudaye. It is brief, goes directly to the 
point, indulges in hardly any elaborate analysis of character and, 
except for the quaint and rather far-fetched conceit Which gives 
it its title and its conclusion, it might almost be called matter of 
fact. Tho scone is laid in one of those curious American rillagea 
where society finds in the drug-store clerk and the guttsmitas 
assistant iu Amadis and its Galaor, where the chief utatt^tual 
dissipation is a prayer-meeting, ana where, not^rithstat^pg) a 
certaiu level not altogether low of manners and education ia Sept 
up. The belle of the village is Madeline) Brand, a coquetfe with 
a heart capable of passion— a combination which Mr. Bellatny is 
right in representing ft a very dangerous one/; The $tt*g Htt#p 
clerks and the gunsmith*’ assistants sigh in Tain, or only with 
the result of passing gleams of favour, until nt; /length Ofie of 
them, Harry Burr, is luckier, Madeline lialf effifages herself to 
him, without however having really given him Cur heart Thai 
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ft not* dangerous counterjumper appears on the scene with city 
manners and a handsome face, Harry is at once discarded and 
in despair haves the* place. When he returns he hoars to bis 
horror that there has been a scandal and that Madeline has 
disappeared. He hunts for her in Boston, at last finds her, 
and, roadless of what has happened, once more beg* her to 
many (Hwu At first incredulous, she at lost consents without 
much knowing what she is doing. But his devotion slowly 
awakes in her real lovo for him, ami at the same time determines 
her not to bind him for life to a wife with a dishonoured and 
rankling memory. The book has begun with a suicide— an 
episodic one, which it is not necessary to discuss ; the reader may 
he left to discover whether or no it ends with ode. But the end- 
ing is preluded by a quaint and rather violent conceit of the 
authors brought in in a fashion which also may be left for the 
book to explain. D{. lloidonhoft’, of whom the reader may be 
surprised not to have heard anything all this time, is a physician 
with ^nostrum fur taking away the memory of particular deeds 
by electricity, a process which he maintains not merely to be 
beneficent to the individual) but of the greatest importance to 
society,. VVe own that, to our thinking, this part of the book 
might be cut down, if not cut away, with groat advantage. But 
the story In itself is skilfully and almost powerfully told ; the 
revulsion of Madeline’* feelings in the last st ones is 'drawn with 
truth and effect, and the total impression of the book is one of un- 
questionable though rather morbid pathos. The scene in which 
Madeline; and Hurry meet again, and she takes hi* offers for a 
refined variety of insulting revenge, is worth a wastepaper 
basketful of the fiddle-faddling triviality with which some in- 
dustrious and not altogether undeserving writers have recently 
identified the term American novel, and which some silly English- 
men and Englishwomen seem to take as a now revelation, instead 
of a skilful pastiche of the style of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Mr. Bellamy's characters era not so clever as some of their con- 
temporaries in fiction ; but they are made of flesh and blood, not 
of leather and prunella. 


TUB PYRAMIDS OK U 1 ZKII.” 

n. 

A FTER considering all the icondfClasm with which wo con- 
cluded our last article, it will bo well to glance at those old 
theories of construction w liich are confirmed, or fresh ones that 
are suggested, by the new measurements. By applying those 
principles of “inductive metrology *’ which he bus mm self else- 
where explained, Mr. Petrie finds that two measures were used bv 
the Py ramid-builders -ono .of 20*62 British inches, with a pro- 
bable error of *oi, which I10 calls a cubit, and the other 727, with 
a probable error of *002, which ho culls a digit ; but it seems at 
first sight a strange fact that the cubit is not a simple multiple 
of the digit. Mr. Petrie, however, point* out that 44 a square 
cubit i* the double of a Square of 20 digits, so that halves of areas 
can bo easily stated,” or ’* a square cubit has 11 diagonal of 40 
digits." This relation was suggested by the fact that one of the 
two great principle* of construction found to satisfy the new 
measurements is that the squares of many of the fine* of the 
Pyramid bear simple numerical relation** to each other; the 
other is that many of tho lines hear a rr proportion to each 
other, For instance, tlio height of tho Pyramid is tho radius 
of a circle whose circumference equals the perimeter of the 
base; and it is worth noting here that a sine of the base is 
440 of Mr, Petrie's now cubitB iu length. Tho width of the 
King's Chamber is the radius of a circle of which the circum- 
ference is equal to tho perimeter of a side, and tho height is deter- 
mined by the fact that tho length of tho chamber is twice the. 
breadth. Tho height of the end, therefore, is equal to rr — 2 times 
its width. And this relation determine* the form of tlic section 
of all the passages, the gallery, and ramps— tho passages being *ih, 
the gftUplry fths. and tho ramps / tl Ui tho *ize of the end in each 
direction. \Ve have seen that tho cotter is so roughly made that 
no theory of its construction can bo regarded as very probable. 
Still, the most probable seems to be that its dimensions are all 
respectively Jth of those of the chamber. 

•in 1 be relations between the dimensions of tho King'* Chamber, 
given alone, the height is taken to be the height of the walls ; hut 
itii well known that the floor is raised above tbo bottom of the 
walls.. And, takihg the height from the floor of thy King’s 
Chamber, we find a relation similar to that which holds in all tho 
other chambers, and which Mr. Petrie states as follows : — v * The 
square* uf the dimensions of the King’s Chamber, the Queen's 
(^ambd?,- the Antechamber, and the Subterranean Chamber are 
ftljeveh numbers of square cubits, and nearly all multiples of 10. 
Frbm this it necessarily follow* that the square* of oil the 
diagonals of the sides of these chambers, and their cubic diagonals, 
aie llkewise multiples of 10 square cubits; and the King's 
ftofcwm 9 * Chamber* are so arranged that the cubic diagonals 
tttt* ®*fvep hundred* of square cubits, or multiple* of 10 cubits 
sqfcartd* The levels 'at which the chambers were placed seem 
to have been determined a* follows Thu King's Chamber 
was placed at the level where tho vertical section of the Pyramid 
wag halved, where the u rea of t he horizontal section was half 
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that of the base, where the diagonal' from corner to cornet 
was equal to the length of thebase, and where the middle 
of the face wo* equal to half the diagonal of the base. The 
Queen's Chamber was placed at half tms height above the base, 
and exactly in tho middle of the pyramid, from K. to 8./' 
and the apex of the “construction chamber* is at about the 
same height above the floor of tho King's Chamber as that is 
above the Door of the Queen's Chamber. Thicker courses were, 
“ perhaps intentionally," introduced in the masonry where the 
area of the course was a multiple of A tho base areA. The 
cuJy other relations of any certainty are that the lengths u of the 
entrance passage, the ascending "passage, the antechamber pas- 
sages, and perhaps the Queen's Chamber passage', ore all in round 
numbers of cubits/’ while the horizontal length of the “gallery" 
is equal to the vortical height of its end above the base; and, 
lastly, “ the outer length, at an extreme maximum/ 1 of tho coffer 
“ may have boon of the length of tho Pyramid base ; and, a* 
the inner length of the second Pyramid coder has the same rela- 
tion to its Pyramid, this is rendered the more likely." 

These are the theories which are rendered most probable by Mr. 
Petries new measurements. But one naturally asks for ft theory, 
in the wider sense of the word, to accountfor the mystery of the 
Great Pyramid. What was it built fbr P It seems tolerably 
certain that it was intended for a tomb; but it must have heat 
something more ; its builders would hardly have constructed it ao 
exactly for a mere whim. What object, then, had they to taking 
so much care Y and in particular what is the meaning of the grand 
gallery Y These questions Mr. Pelrio does not even notice, except? 
to completely overthrow the M accretion theory /’ yet we cSfeno* 
leave the subject without asking what explanation w possible* 

It is unfortunate that both the books to which we refereed ft! 
the beginning of our last article, and each of which advocates ft 
" theory," were written before Mr. Petrie hud published his' vast 
collection of facts This is specially true of Mr. Bollard’s work; 
fur tho author ha* evidently taken much trouble in calculating 
details, from data which now turn out to be mistaken. All his 
new ratios of tho dimensions of the Great Pyramid, and, la 
particular, the relation he points out between them and the ratio* 
of the pentangle, though ingenious, are mere geometrical accidents; 
the r proportion explaining the facts more nearly than any other 
theory of constructing. Ill* theory of the construction of tho 
second Pyramid in vitiated by his taking a value for its slop* 
which is as much as 24' outside tho probable error of Mr. Petrie's 
measurement of it. 

lli* main theory of tho purpose of the Pyramids occurred to 
Mr. Ihillard twenty -three years ago. As ho wo# then passing 
through Egypt by train, and “ noticed their clear-cut Hues against 
t he sky, and their constantly changing relative position/’ lie said 
to himself “Here bo the theodolites of tho Egyptians." Thft 
boundaries of the cultivated lauds iu tho Nile valley must have 
continually been destroyed, or shifted, by the annual overflowings 
of the river, and the Pyramids, according to this theory, were tho 
great surveying instruments by which they could be readjusted* 
Direction lines could ho determined by the relative positions of the 
Pyramids as seen from u distance, aud the necessity of not con- 
fusing their outlines is supposed to be the reason why tho third 
Pyramid was cased with red granite. Mr. Ballard then shows 
how these direction lines might lie very accurately determined 
with the help uf a small model of the group, and be connected with 
1 he other groups of Pyramid* in the Nile valley, thus forming a 
\ ust system of triangulation for the whole country. Each of the 
obelisks may have marked a point in tho direction lines, and the 
slopes of Us sides may have been equal to the apparent slope of the 
nearest edge of one of the Pyramids as seen from it. 

The simplicity and convenience of this use of the Pyramid* 
depends, however, upon certain plain ratios supposed to hold good 
for the Gizeli group, And from which 44 a system of trigonometry 
ensues in which base, perpendicular, and by pot he ne use of every 
triangle is a whole measure wituout fractious." Unfortunately 
this system cannot bo accepted, for these plain ratio* are incon- 
sistent ' with Mr. Petrie’s new measurement* ; and with them of 
course is also overthrown the cubit of 20*2 inches, which Mr. 
Ikdlard deduces from them. 

But, though the simplicity and neatness of Mr. Ballard’s theory 
cannot be ms iutainvd, wo uun-t not forget Mr. Petrie's kindly 
warning that, iu giving tho old theories a “decent burial,” “wo- 
should take care that in our haste none of the wounded one* am 
buried alive ” ; and it seems to us quite possible that, amongst 
their other objects, the Pyramids of Gizeli may hayo been used for 
the purpose Mr. Ballard auupdle*. 

A theory much more strikingly in agreement with tho fact* m 
that suggested iu the littlo book by Mr. Proctor. Proclua has 
recorded the tradition •'* that the Pyramids of Egypt terminated 
above in a platform, from which tho priests made 'their celestial 
observations.” Working out this suggestion, Mr. Proctor sup- 
poses that each Pyramid was an astrological observatory, from 
which the priests 44 ruled the stars ” iu favour of its builder. lift 
give* reasons for a probable GUaldiean influence in the origiu of 
the Pyramids, and shows bow this theory would agree with 
Chaldeaan ideas of astrology ; mid, in particular, why each king 
needed a separate Pyramid. The entrance passage would be used 
to orient the Pyramid, and hence would be pointed at some bright 
Star at it* lower culmination. A vertical shaft from tho lower 
end of. the passage to the surface would allow a plumb-line to be 
placed due south of another at its entrance. As layer after Ever 
of masonry was added tho passage would be continued through the 
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layers in order to orient each of them separately. Ultimately, 
however, the passage would reach the surface of the Pyramid, 
Uifid layers -above that could not bo oriented. To avoid this 
difficulty, fbe ascending passage opens out of tho entrance pas- 
. Mgpa at .the same angl* of altitude, And in tho same azimuth ; 
the masonry is built whh special exactness at the junction of 
tho two passages, in order to admit of the lower part of the 
entrance passage being plumed, and water being poured in, for 
the purpose of orienting the higher layers of masonry by re- 
flection. Tho ascending passage began at such a point, that its 
floor might reach the level where tho vertical section of the 
Pyramid is halved at a point in the K. and W. piano passing 
through the Pyramid’s axis ; nnd so the vortical face of the stop at 
the head of the grand gallery lies exactly in the K. and \Y. mid 
piano of the Pyramid. A purpose is then found for the grand 
gallery; it is a great transit, instrument. Mr. Proctor shows how 
its form exactly suits this theory ; the ramp holes were to hold 
benches, and probably also eye-pieces for the observers; and the 
strange groove running along each aide of the gallery might be 
used to carry a screen. The top of tho gallery would bo purposely 
•xcentric in order to allow observers to see from the corners across 
tho centre of the platform. After the King's death his collin 
would l>e placed on the platform, and the King’s Chamber built 
round it, with the passages too small to allow of its exit, and the 
rest of the Pyramid would be finished. 

This theoiy agrees well with all previously known facts, and it 
fa worth while to inquire how far it agrees” with the new facts 
brought to light by Mr. Petrie. In the lirst place, no trace of a 
vertical shaft con bo found near tho lower end of the entrance 
passage, though all tho so-called “ trial passages ” in tho rock out- 
ride are furnished with vertical shafts in exactly the way one 
would expect ; it is possible, however, that such a vertical shaft 
may havo existed, and have been plugged when its use was past. 
The bright star which may have shone down the entrance passage 
is a Draco n is at either of the dates 3400 or 2200 n.c. Mr. Petrie 
seems to assume that we are limited to the later date, aud rightly 
asserts that this date is inconsistent with tho historical chronology ; 
but his only objection to the older date is that its adoption 4t omits 
half the theory (that part relating to the Pleiades),” but Mr. 
Proctor has shown that the Pleiades were “ cw;:i more favourably 
observable from the great meridional gallery ” at the older date ; 
and farther, that at the later date no bright star could ever havo 
been seen through tho ascending passage; while, at tho earlier, 
a Centauri would once a day shine down the whole length of the 
ascending passage, so that Mr. Petrie’s objection on this puiut 
seems to fall to the ground. 

On the other hand Mr. Petrie show* that the excellence of the 
building very markedly deteriorates above the level of the King’s 
Chamber floor. Tho top is not square ; tho “ chambers of con- 
struction ” are very roughly and badly built ; aud tho rough and 
inaccurate building of the antechamber und King's (Chamber walls 
Auggeets, even to Mr. Petrie, who advances no theory on the sub- 
ject, that “ the supervision w as less strict os the work went on, 
owing to more hurry and lcj^s care, or owing to the death of the 
man who had really directed tho superfine accuracy of the earlier 
work.” A similar superiority in tho work of the lower to that of 
the upper part is observable in the south Pyramid at Dahshur. All 
this agrees with Proctor's theory, the imu.v urn civs all being found 
above the level of the observing platform, where scientific accuracy 
ceased to be of any importance. 

Of Mr. Petrie's researches into the mechanical methods of the 
Pyramid-builders we hnvu bad no space to speak. It appears that 
tko mAsous planned the whole of the firing, Hihl probably also the 
case masonry of each course, be ore a stone was put on. The 
whole of the stone was bi ought from the cliffs of Liizza and 
Msssra, on the east bank of the Nile. The harder stones were cut 
with bronze tools, jewelled probably with •• tough, uncrystallized 
-Corundum.” Haws, which “ 111 u^lmve been proljably about nine leet 
long,” tube drills, and oven Mlies, seem certainly to lmvo been 
used. Tho stones were probably raided by rocking, which agrees 
with tho mysterious description of “ a machine made of short 
pieces of wood." ^ The overflowing of the Nile would allow of an 
enormous levy of forced labour during the three months in which 
aH agricultural work had to ho suspended ; and Mr. Petrie dis- 
covered a vast system of barracks to the wot of the second Pyramid 
which would accommodate four thousand workmen. The skill 
of . the workmen in romeuting joints was umrveliuus. The casing 
stones were dressed plane, wiih “an amount of accuracy equal 
to most opticians’ straight edges.” Tho unisons “ could iill with 
cement a vertical joint about 5x7 feSt in area, und only averaging 
inch thick,” and that between stones so large that the joint 
could not be thinned by rubbing ; and “ this was the usual work 
over 13 acres of surface”, with tens of thousands of caring stones, 
none leas than a ton in weight.” Tho accuracy of the dressed 
surfaces was tested by true pianos smeared with ochre. 

But the most wonderful performance of these great primaeval 
builders is their squaring of tbobiwoof the Great Pyramid. It 
seems impossible that they could have measured tho angles with- 
out telescopes. Hence we must believe that they corrected their 
angular measurements by calculating the square root of 2 with 
extremis accuracy, and then measuring a diagonal. But the rock 
is found to be higher in tho " well ** iu the middle of the Pyramid 
than at the edge* of the base ; it would, therefore, be interesting 
to ascertain, il‘ it were possible, whether a diagonal trench was 
levelled across the base. Su great 14 1 heir angular accuracy that 
the ^rror of nearly 4' in the orientation seems to be strong evi- 


dence that & change must have taken place in the position of the 
earth’s axis. « 

None of the uthor Pyramids or the temples at Gizen show tho 
sarno accuracy as the Groat Pyramid, and hence their measure- 
ment* taken aud carefully recorded by Mr. Petrio are not of the 
same interest or import auce. 0 ^ . 

OLD MEXICO.* 

T II ERF. is certainly a revival of interest in Mexico. After the 
failure of tho French attompt tQ plant a monarchy there the 
country relapsed into its customary state of chronic anarchy, and 
little was heard of it for the next ten years. The thin end of the 
wedge had, however, been driven in by the completion of the rail- 
way connecting the capital with the son at Vera Gruz, and slowly 
but *uroly has something of civilization and order crept up the 
iron road. Not that any high standard haft been attained as yet, 
but it is not too much to say that the old stpte of isolation has 
passed away never to return, and that mere contact with the rest 
of tho world cannot fail to influence for good the whole future of 
the country. Our information respecting the social condition and 
general aspect of Mexico has hitherto been chiefly drawn from 
books of uo very recent dato, written by those whose duties com- 
pelled thorn to reside there in some official or commercial capacity ; 
but the growing facilities for travel are already beginning to draw 
thither the omnivorous tourist, aud we may expect an increased 
crop of books on a country at once bo little known and possessed 
of so many attractions. 

Mr. Bishop’s volume on tl Old Mexico and her Lost Provinces * 
bears tho imprint of an English publishing linn, bnt one does not 
need to read further than the first sentence before the spelling 
shows us that it is written by an American. Portions of it have 
already, in point of fact, appeared in the New York Nation and 
in Harper $ Monthly. It is well illustrated with numerous wood- 
ruts. and written in an agreeable, if a somewhat desultory style. 
Mr. Bishop went by sea from New York, by way of Ouba, to Vera 
Oruz. This in itself is ajournoy of eleven days, longer in time 
th-\n he would have occupied iu going to Europe, in spite of 
its being the country contiguous with hia own. " It was instead 
a case of going to n land remote far beyond its distance in miles ; 
shrouded in an atmosphere ofmystery and danger ; little travelled 
or sought for ; the very antipodes of our own, though adjoining 
it; venerable with age, though a part of the new world ; and said 
to have been suddenly awakened from slumber by the first touches 
of a phenomenal new development ." Fifteen years uf*o there were 
certainly more Englishmen than Americans m Mexico. English 
capital and Cornish minors were developing her mines; what little 
foreign trade existed was chiefly in the hand 1 ; of English houses ; 
London bondholders had lent money to successive Governments, 
and the Vera Cruz Railway was in course of construction by an 
English Company. Since their war with Mexico in 1848 tho 
United States had got all they wanted from her, and had quite 
enough to do in developing their recent acquisitions to prevent 
them from turning their attention to their Southern neighbour. 
Subsequently, the Civil War having swept the American carry- 
ing trade from tho seas, but little intercourse was maintained 
between the two countries. Tho demand for railways in every 
directum which has recently grown up in Mexico has lately 
attracted numbers of American engineers thither, and now tourists 
are following in their wake. Mr. Bishop found the system of 
railway construction very different to what it is in the States. 
In the latter, railways have been enabled to spread over the 
sparsely populated district-) of the West by means of a system of 
grunts from Government of extensive tracts of land on either side 
of tho line, sometimes as much as every other square mile; by 
subsequent sale of those lands to emigrants the Companies have 
recouped themselves for their outlay, and at the same time pro- 
vided a source of local traffic. In Mexico ihere existed no great 
vacant public domain, so the Government at first attached to each 
e .incesrion a subsidy of from 10,000 dollars to 15,000 dollars a mile. 
This wr 9 soon found to be too heavy a burden for the Exchequer, 
so recent charters have had no subsidy given with them, hut cer- 
tain privileges have been accorded instead to atone for its absence; 
material und supplies for the road are admitted duty free for 
twenty years, ana a higher scale of charges is permitted. Neither 
the concession, property, n jr shares can be alienated to any foreign 
Government. 

While expressing a certain enthusiasm and hopefulness as to 
the prospects of the numerous railways now projected in Mexico, 
Mr. Bishop does toot fail to utter a word of warning as to 
their being overdone. The United. States, he pointe out, built 
railroads iu advance of settlement, depending upon immigration 
to support them. Mexico has scarcely any immigration/ and pre- 
sents lew inducements to it at present. All that herrailways nave 
to depend on therefore is the local carrying trade and the develop- 
ment of her own natural resources. Mr. Bishop does not eoOler 
that a parallel situation is to be found in the United State^BUt 
rather in countries such as Russia and India, which have a large 
peasant population to be developed, instead or a new population to 
be created. Mr, Bishop was struck with the extent to which the 
business of Mexico is already in the hands of foreigners, and he is 
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no doubt right Su attributing tfala chiefly to the revolutionary con- 
dition of the country, which subjected the natives who had acquired 
any ostensible wealth t<r constant exactions from the contending 
parties— eaactionn from wliLvh foreigners were partly exempt. Till 
recently the only lorn* of wealth was the jpossesrioa of land, os is 
the case in all undeveloped countries. The higher branches of 
tirade bM manufactures are generally introduced in such circucn- 
atoncemy foreigners who have practised them in a better 
organized community. We might And an example nearer home. Are 
not the names of Lombard Street and the Jewry evidence of some- 
thing similar in England f The growth of a middlo class is always a 
late phase in the evolution of a community. Without counting 
the two short-lived empires of Iturbide and Maximilian, there have 
been fifty-four Presidents in fifty-six years. It was not till (S48 
that, for the first time, the Presidency was transferred without 
violence and under the law. Still, Mr. Bishop, in reviewing what 
has been accomplished under Porfirio Diaz and Gonzalez, the late 
and present holders of the office, is of opinion that their adminis- 
trations, though not without their faults, are a vast improvement 
upon those of their predecessors, and do not, at any rate, constitute 
a declining ratio. Hitherto there has been absolutely no remedy 
for oppression but in rebellion. At the present moment there 
seems to be a weariness of fighting, and people have come to the 
conclusion that a bad Government is preferable to a good revolution. 
Not only will the railways prove to be a power on the side of order 
by enabling the Government to mass its forces at points of danger, 
but also they furnish useful and profitable employment to many 
who formerly had no occupation save plunder under the banners of 
Borne insurgent chief. Great administrative abuses, however, still 
exist— though Mexico is not singular in this— corruption is rife, and 
while the Government and all holders of office have opportunities 
for galling oppression, the people have no practicable redress in the 
ballot. It is nominally open to them, but few care to vote. Such 
opposition as there is, and all contests fur office, turn on personal 
matters, and not on principles. 

The accounts given by the author of different excursions which be 
took in the vicinity of tho capital arc exceedingly graphic. He 
made it his business to study the people in quiet, out-of-the-way 
places ; he is consequently able to paint the people at home, and to 
supply those small touches of local colour which most travellers 
omit as too insignificant to record. The lakes, or rather lagoons, 
which lie at a short distance from the capital, and aro connected 
with it by canals, afford an easy mode ^pf communication. Happily 
for the lovers of tho picturesque, steamboats have not yet been in- 
troduced; large 11 at- bottomed boats are poled along by three or four 
Indians on each side, who walk down towards the stern as far as 
tho cabin, pushing from their shoulders, and thou return up tho 
middle to the bows to begin again, each man ns he returns holding 
hia polo horizontally at arm's length over his head so as to clear 
tho heads of those who aro still pushing, In this manner Mr. 
lfishop made tho tour of Lakes Xochimilco and Chaleo, and after- 
wards crossed Lake Texcoco to the old capital of that name. 
There ho spent some days in the quiet interior life of the country, | 
and occupied himself in witnessing tho destruction of an old 
Aztec pyramid, which the o*ner was pulling down in order to gpt 
building material. Theso pyramids are composed of sun-dried brickB 
piled up at a very low nngle,and are generally bo weatherworn outside 
as scarcely to be distinguishable at first sight from natural knolls. 
Mr. Bishop was fortunate enough to bo present at the finding of 
an important fragment of a bas-relief, seven feot by five, of which 
he gives a sketch ; it represented part of the figure of a warrior, 
and contained a small calendar circle enmowhat similar to the 
famous one let into the wall of tho Cathedral at Mexico. Of 
antiquities, as such, Mr. Bishop professes himself to be no great 
admirer, but ho has a keen eye for the beauties of tho old Spanish 
street architecture — the tint "roofs so well adapted to the climate, 
with the long spouts to carry the rain-water clear of the side 
walks; " the welcome }tortale 8 , shady in sunshine and dry in the 
wet*; the scroll- work and carving and gay patterns in blue and 
yellow tiles on the fronts of many houses ; tho rich and quaint 
rococo ornamentation of the churches both inside and out — till 
these call, forth repented expressions of admiration. Mr, Bishop 
remarks that very little has been added to what tho Spanish 
domination left; the modern movement since 1S21 having littlo to 
be placed to its credit in tho way of new buildings. Thcro is an 
interesting chapter on w Mines and Mining Traits ”cbiofly gathered 
from a visit to those at Pachnca and lieal del Monte ; tho various 
processes for “ beiurfudating " tho ore are described, and a tesumi 
is given of tho mining laws. An account of tho authors ascent 
of Popocatepetl, sums 3,000 foot higher than Mont Blanc, and a 
chapter full of information on Mexican agriculture, derived from a 
most agreeable weeks sojourn at a harientla, bring to a close tho 
portion of the book devoted to Old Mexico. The isolation of 
the Central tableland is such that even at the present day 
there exists no complete wheel track from tho capital to 
tho Pacific; the jonrnoy to Acapulco consumes ton days on 
horseback, besides tbe tiny occupied in going by diligence to 
Ou Eflftv aca, where tho bridle-path begins. In spit a of warnings 
4v* tjfcfie Impracticability of tho road during tho rainy season, Mr. 
Bishop accomplished it successfully in the company of an intelli- 
gent Mexican colonel, and took the" steamer for San Francisco. 

The second portion of the work relates to the Lost Provinces— 
riamely, California, Nevada, and the vast regions west of tin 
Mississippi, out of which some bol^dozon States and Territories 
hare been carved since their incorporation into tho Northern 
Union. So vast aro these regions that, on the accession of the 
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Emperor Iturbide, Mexico was able to boast of being, with the ex- 
ception of Husain and China, the most extensive empire in tho 
world. San Francisco Is well described and illustrated. Often os it 
has been described of late, its growth boa been so rapid that every 
traveller eau find something new to^av of the Qity ofciho Golden 
Gate. It was, however. Southern California that Mr. Bishop hid 
marked out as his field of travel — that portion of tho State 
which lies south of San Francisco. This favoured region, upward** 
of five hundred miles in length, lias only recently been opened up 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad, Which traverses the centre of 
the State in a direction nearly parallel with tbe coast, down to 
Fort YumA, closo to tbe Mexican boundary near the head of the 
Gulf of California, and thence strikes eastward through Arizona to 
job the rail way system of the Southern States. Except during tbe 
rainy season tho giound is mournfully bore and brotfn ; during seven 
months of the year not a blade of grass is to be seen, though you 
have but to run water on it by irrigation to make the land do what- 
ever you please. The wine-growing industry is being rapidly 
developed, chiefly by foreigners from tho South of Europe, Italians, 
Portuguese, and Hungarians; b some of tbe vineyards scarcely a 
word of English is spoken. Americans, not having yet acquired 
the habit of looking on wine as a necessity of every-day consump- 
tion, do not take naturally to its production. Ohinamest are 
servants in tho mining camps, the ranchos, and the homes of the 
better class ; they supply labourers for the railroad, the factory, 
and the field. Mr. Bishop remarks that every settlement of the 
Pacific slope lias its Chinese quarter, just as mediaeval towns had 
their Ghetto for the Jews ; denoting then as now acetal ostracism 4 
on the one hand, and indomitable clannishness on tbe other. 

A e you go South cattle-raising becomes the leading industry, and 
cotton-growing has been tried with fair success. Tbo lack of fuel 
prevents tho development of tnanufiteturos. At the Tehachapi 
Paw, the Sierra Nevada and the Const Bunge, between which the 
railroad runs, effect a junction, and the liue descouds by a won- 
derful piece of engineering into Southern California proper. 

11 Ilore tbe country is older, the Spanish names aro more musical; 
orange and lemon are not grown for ornament, but as a principal 
crop ; and the climate is of that genial mildness which is most to 
the taste of tc.ckera for health.” So marked is tho difference below 
this mountain barrier Ibat there is a call for the construction of a 
distinct new State, to be named South California, with its capital 
at Lob A ngeles. The Mexican element here forma something like 
one-third of tho population, though it is but seldom that a Spanish 
name rises into prominenco in the public affairs of the State of 
which they were once owners. The Mongolian is the labourer, 
tho Mexican the small shopkeeper, but the overlordship belongs 
to the Anglo-Saxon, who, down to the limit of the tropics, on 
the Pacific as on the Atlantic coast of the New World, has, by bis 
superior energy, secured to himself tho harvest originally planted 
by other hands. 


COtTKTllOrLS ADDtSOX.* 

B ESIDES tbo Procrustean limits of the " Men of Letters* 
series, its authors sometimes labour under this disadvantage 
— that they succeed to other writers whoso portraits, rightly or 
wrongly, huve taken last held of tho popular intelligence. Not a 
few readers of to-day, for instance, da to their impressions of Steele, 
of Addison, of iSwilt, of Sterne, from those famous lectures which 
Thackeray delivered, now some thirty years since, at Willis's 
Rooms, llu method, wo must imagine, was not the method of 
the biographer, but of the novelist. Perhaps tbe highest kind of 
life-making combines both ways: but in Thackeray’s case tho 
novelist was certainly predominant. If one may guess at the 
manner of his work, it must be assumed that be saturated his 
niiml with the literature and surroundings of those of whom 
he was to speak, then flung his materials aside and let his 
recollections ferment in his “syidy of imagination.” These 
memories would therefore stand in lieu of those “ scraps and 
hocl-taps ” of observation from which ho created Fred llayham 
and Captain Costigan. Tbo personages of the lectures, in short, 
were evolved much iu the same manner os tbe persoimges of 
Esmond, which ho was writing at the time, and in which some 
of them appear. The Steele of the lectures is the same Steele 
who in the book compares my Lady Oastlewood to Niobe and 
Sigismunda ; the Addison is tho same Addison to whom, in his 
garret iu the 11 ay market, Queen Anne’s young captain explains 
the Battle of Blenheim. The result, as we know, was not wholly 
unassailable. Tried by tho foot-rule and compasses of fact, it 
was easy to detect minor 9 discrepancies in tne details; and 
even, os some admirers of Swift and Sterne did not scruple to 
declare, in the portraits themselves. But to most people they 
were more truthful than tho truth. They possessed one in- 
calculable advantage, they were realizations, more full of life 
thau if they lived, by a great and unrivalled painter of cha- 
racter. They laughed and wept, they fell and rose again, they 
impressed their individualities upon us; they became tho standards 
by AWhich, in virtue of ihtiv warm blood and vital power, we 
should test all later likenesses. And it is tho misfortune of their 
modern biographer*, approaching their theme however conscien- 
tiously — testing, searching, correcting, comparing, however 
minutely and laboriously — that we involuntarily contrast them 
with the author of Esmond and Barry Lyndon* 

• Addition* By VC, J. Courthopc. London : Macmillan St Co. 
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‘For ibis reason the readers first impression of Mr. Oourthope’s 
Addmm will probably be one of disappointment. If be tabes Up 
tils bonk with the expectation of finding a vivid character-piece, or 
of having his existing impressions deepened and confirmed, he will 
ttot find or experience what he anticipates. Mr. Courthopo has 
tot conceived bis functions after this fashion. What he has 
attempted is rather to record all of Addison’s lifo-bistory that 
seems to he authentic, to disprove and discard what is unworthy 
Of credit, to place him accurately in thu conditions that influenced 
his career, and to estimate the nature and influence of his gifts. 
This is the scientific method. It lias its defects to the general 
reader, who likes colour, and contrast, and exaggeration, and is 
wont to find it cold and judicial ; but it has also its usefulness. 
It can bo trusted, which, au sitele oh now so j units, is no small 
thing; and especially it can be trusted when tho writer is not 
a partisan. As the editor of Pope, Mr. Courthopo has the 
strongest temptations to partisanship. But, although bis sketch of 
Addison is perhaps over-liberal in its references to Pope, there is 
not tho leifei wgu of any undue leaning to the mens curra in 
corpora c«m>; and his commendation of Addison's collaborator, 
Steele, whose “largo heart' 1 (lie excellently says) “ seems to rush 
out in sjmpathy with any tale of sorrow or exhibition of mag- 
nanimity ” is generous and discriminating. lie is even willing 
to allow that “there is scarcely a department of essay-writing 
developed in the Spectator which does uot trace its origin to 
Steele.” Steele’s admirers would of course claim for him much 
tnorothan this. They would claim for him at least equal rauk with 
Addison as “chief architect of Public Opinion in the eighteenth 
century.” But a biographer of Addison may be pardoned if ho 
declines to go quite so far. For ourselves, we regard Steele as the 
originating, aud Addison as the elaborating, intellect iu a joint 
enterprise. Neither would have been quite successful without the 
other; and, as a matter of fact, they always were lens successful 
when acting independently. 

As might be expected, Mr. Court hope has devoted one of his 
chapters to the famous portrait of “ Attic us.” Tlmt he adds very 
much to the story it would be difficult to say ; but he tells it 
carefully, and with as much lucidity as the inextricable mystifica- 
tions of Pope's correspondence euuble him to do. The exact truth 
will probably never be known. But the general result of Mr. 
Oourthope’s examination is entirely against Pope, and briefly 
stated comes to this — that Pope wrote the lines when smarting 
under what he supposed to be Addison's unfair advocacy c*f Tic hell 'a 
Iliad, and that he invented a perfect network of falsehood and 
prevarication to justify their publication after Addison's death. 
This view derives fresh confirmation from Mr. Couvtliope’s patient 
and quite destructive examination of Pope's story, alleged to be 
derivedfrom young Lord Warwick, that Gildou had been prompted 
by Addison to attack Pope, a stoiy which, for the future, may be 
wholly disregarded. But it is characteristic of the biographer's 
general impartiality that he is quite willing to concede u certain 
disposition on Addison’s part to 

Hear, like tho Turk, no brother near the throne , 
and ho admits that it is the admixture of a certain modicum of 
skilfully heightened truth with absolute falsehood which gives 
their deadly malignity to Pope's unrivalled lines. 

There are other points in which, declining to rely upon pic- 
turesque statement frum doubtful quarters, Mr. Courtliope clears 
Addison’s character. Ho *bows that bis traditional incompati- 
bility with Lady Warwick ro.^ta in reality upon nothing better 
than one of Pope's innuendoes ; and that, mere tittle-tattle sot 
aside, there is evidonco that their relations were wholly satis- 
factory. As regards the intern perance sometimes alleged against 
Addison, be points out that Bishop Berkeley described him ns 14 a 
very sober man.” Again, with respect to Johnson's statement that 
he was unequal to the duties of bis office of Secretary of State, 
Mr. Courthopo makes it clear that this originated in the report of 
his enemies, and that his sudden retirement is sufficiently accounted 
for bv his failing health. For these and other minor rectifications 
our best thanks are due to Mr. Courthopo, and not least fur his 
happy application to his hero of Ilamlct s words : — 

Thun hast bnen 
As one, in suffering all, that tmfiVrb nothing ; 

A man that furt line's buffets nnrl rv wards 
Has ta’cn vrilh rqiuil thanks ; end lile^’d arc tfewi 
Whoso Hood and judgment are so ll ro-niinglcd 
That they are not a jiipo. for fortune's linger 
To sound wlial slop *he please. 

We have passed over much in this little book which deserves an 
ampler notice, and especially some of its purely rritienl pages. 
Enough, however, bus been said to indicate its general character- 
istics. Afl we have implied, it cau make no pretence to being a 
finished study.of character. Nor, for luck of material, can it claim 
to be an exhaustive biography. But it may be fairly dwribed as 
a trustworthy, straightforward, and enlightened shcid* of one 
of the two greatest of the periodical essayists. 


ALAMO WATTS.* 

A LABIC ALEXANDER WATTS-or, as it plc.i-ed the 
wicked but not unfriendly wit of Lockhart to call him, 
Alarie Attila Waiter- won not a poet of the first order, nor indeed 
entitled in any way to be classed iu» a xmiu of great murk, but lie is 

* Alarie Walt* : a Xurmtiua of hi* /.*/«■. tty life Sju, Alarie Alfred 
Watts, a vela. JUimhm: Bentley & Sun. iSS.j. * 


well entitled to receive the biographical notice which Is now 
o fibred of him by bis sou. lie wrote verses, some of which 
obtained the praise of good judges in his own time, and occupied 
a place of importance among the journalists and etffton of the 
period to which bo belonged, lie was concerned in the creation 
and conduct of many newspapers and periodicals, and his comer 
was one of usefulness, as well as of honour and credit toAhimaelf. 
IIo was best known perhaps in connection with tho “ one 

of the worthiest of which was started and continued by him. 
These now almost, forgotten publications were of no small service 
in their time. They carried pretfcy bits of art and dainty little 
morsels of literature into many houses into which neither art nor 
literature of any kind would otherwise Jiavo found their way ; and 
if the art was not of tho highest, cor the literature of the very 
best, their function at the time must not be scorned on that 
account. Pictures by good artists, and engraved by the boat 
bands, were reproduced aud made known in them; while the 
earliest received crumbs from the tables of Scott and Campbell, 
and iu tho Latest might be read contributions from Tennyson and 
Tltuskin. Mr. Watts may naturally be inclined to overrate their 
influence, but it would ba impossible to deny to them a con- 
siderable share in promoting a taste for art during the years 
in which they nourished. If they did nothing else, they may 
at least bo credited with having awakened a desire for better 
things, and in justice to them we are not Altogether prepared to 
say that this desire 1ms been properly satisfied by the ctieaper and 
still more popular publications devoted to the encouragement of 
art in the present day. 

The introductory chapter by tlm biographer, entitled “ The Age 
of Sentiment,*’ might well bavo been spared. It was not wanted 
as a preface to lus father's life, and its views will not bo universally 
accepted. It professes to lay out a poetical epoch, beginning with 
Bowles in 1791, and culminating with the present Poet Laureate 
(whom may the Muses long preserve), about which there is much 
room for discussion, without, however, refusing to recognize for 
Bowles the place he so well merits in any mention of the poetry 
aud poetical history of his times. 

Of good middle-class descent, and born iu 1797, ALiric A. Watts 
received as a boy such indillerent education und treatment as tho 
ordinary schools of the day could a fiord. At an early age, and 
with a Very commendable desire for independence, he obtained em- 
ployment as au usher iu a school, and presently became private tutor 
in the family of tho fash humble dentist Ruspi iu, w hose name survives 
on tho labels of various preparations for the teeth still to bo found 
in chemists’ shops. IIo lived, and lived handsomely, in Pall Mall, 
opposite to Carlton House, then occupied by the Prince Regent, and 
the young tutor here enjoyed the opportunity of mixing with a good 
deni of arousing and interesting company, lie made acquaintance 
with Peter Pindar, Mrs. Inchbald, Colton, tho eccentric author of 
Lacon , with Lady Hamilton, and Lord Byron, and various other 
notabilities of the day. A short period of service as a clerk in a 
public vifiice was succeeded by another term of employment as an 
assistant in a school. This was at Runcorn in Cheshire, then little 
more than a country village, and contributions from the young 
man's pen now began to make their appearance in tho poet’s 
corner of various pa,\ incial newspapers. A more important step 
in his literary career whs made when a poem of his was printed in 
1818 in the Edinburgh Magazine, which w us soon to become 
Blackwood , and under that name to survive all its contemporaries, 
and also to outlive, in perpetual youth, a vast number of younger 
competitors. At the early age of twenty-two Alarie Watts for a short 
time assisted in the editorship of the -Vcir Monthly Magazine, and 
from this time the nature of his future career was decided. Hu 
now made the acquaintance of Malurin, and had already attained 
such a position that he was asked by him to superintend the pro- 
duction of his tragedy of Fredolpho at Covent Garden, the account 
of which is giveu from the autobiographical narrative which 
frequently furnishes the Iwst materials for his son’s work. The 
unfortunate play was supported by Miss O’Neill, 0 . Kemble, 
Young, and Maemuiy, who details its history and condemnation 
in his lleminisctnicL , ,uid mentions also the part taken by Watts in 
bringing it out. 

Some lines by J. W. Widen, subsequently the translator of 
Tasso, which attracted the notice of Alnric Watts while en- 
gaged 011 tho A Vie Monthly , were destined to^ exercise the mo&t 
important influence on bis welfare and happiness, for they led 
iiim to make the acquaintance of their author, and ho was the 
brother of bis future wife. All that is told of this lady makes her 
appear as a person of remarkable aud delightful qualities. The 
letter in which shu rebukes the dangerous hast© with which heat 
impetuous lover sought her hand after an acquaintance of, only 
four days U a model of Womanly tact and tenderness, while a 
charming little postscript is added to prevent tho destruction of 
his hopes. Bhe belonged to a family of Quakers, and after .on 
engagement of some duration, sho incurred the penalty of exeora-, 
municftlion from that exclusive body on uniting herself to a 
buslmnd who did not belong to tho Society of Friends. She must 
ha vo been personally as attractive as ms was iu other 
“ What shoulders that child has/’ said of her Georgina, DucoStos of 
Bedford, their grunt neighbour at Woburn; and, later on, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence «aid , " I have seen a lady with tye most 
beautiful bauds ! ” 

For three years Alarie Watts wrote for the Literary Gazette, 
the first weekly periodical of ♦Sts kind, at that tintofo full power 
aud prosperity, and the only one exercising the f^ptions which, 
have since been performed by the Athena am and so many other 
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publications more or less resembling it. In this Alaric W$tts gained 
soma note by # hi* illustrations of Lord Byron's plagiarisms, some 
of which are now reprinted. They are ingenious after the manner 
of suoh things, and show much acquaintance with general 
literature. 

A Conation with the art publishing firm (as they would now 
be calledfM Hurst, Robinson, k Co., the successors of Boydell, 
and now represented, by Gravoa & Ron, in Pall Mall, led to 
much immediate advantage, but in the end proved disastrous. 
Of Mr. Robinson, a Yorkshireman, it is amusing to find that he 
was the veritable philosopher who attracted the admiration of 
Coleridge at a dinner-party by his silent and respectful attention to 
all be said, but who forfeitoa bis good opinion by breaking silence 
to greet the appearance of some apple dumplings with “ Them’s 
thejockiea for me I * 

The young couple married in 1821, and in the following year 
was published a volume with the title of Poetical Sketches. 
Lamb and Coleridge admired it, and it met with fair success. 
But poetry seldom pays bakers’ and butchers' bills; and more re- 
munerative employment was found in editing a Tory paper, the 
Intelligencer, at Leeds; and this was followed by a removal to 
Lancashire, to edit and assist in starting the Manchester Courier 
in that town. We now approach the days- of the “ Annuals,” of 
which the first was 44 The Forget-Me-Not,” published by Ackeruifuin 
in 1823. Next year came " r riendships Offering”; and then also 
appeared " The Literary .Souvenir,” edited by Alaric A, Watts, of 
which more than six thousand copies were sold within twelve 
months, and which continued an existence of many years. " The 
Keepsake,” in 1856, was the last of the Annuals. ' 

A chapter on “ The Blues” is amusing enough, and one is made 
acquainted with Mis9 Bonger, Miss Jane Porter, and Miss Spence. 
The story of the hungry pressman who ato up all the slender pro- 
vision modo for the evening refreshment of an expected literary 
party is exceedingly droll. To this succeeds a more serious 
■chapter, in which is told the bankruptcy of liuret, Robinson, k Co.) 
consequent on the great commercial crash of 1825 ; ancl for some 
I irae to come tho pecuniary circumstances of Alaric Walls were 
tho reverse of comfortable. The account of Wordsworth given 
by Mrs. Alaric Watts is a capital one. Never was ho better 
appreciated. She was surprised ut being told, after having quoted 
some lines from Coleridge's Christabel , that it was an indelicate 
poom, and records tbo impression that Wordsworth’s sympathies 
were rather with his predecessors than his contemporaries in 
poetry. When Mrs. Watts named Milton’s Lycida* as the finest 
elegiac in tho language, ho said, 44 You are not far wrong. # , . 
Lycida* and my Laodamia are twin immortals.” 

The connexion of Alaric WattB with tho Standard commenced 
in 1827, and the first of a series of visits to Paris, a year or two 
afterwards, extended his field of operations for tho acquisition of 
materials for the art of tho Literary Souvenir. This contained 
in its issue for 1829 an ongraved portrait of Sir Walter Scott, of 
which Lockhart wrote at the time to the editor that it was by 
far the beat that had yet appeared. It is wonderful that Mr. 
Watts could not be content to leave this alone, and that he must 
needs quote from the Life of Scott Lockhart's mention of tho same 
thing as 14 an indifferent print for one of the ‘ Annuals 9 or that 
he should not have omitted both opinions. Alaric Watts’s war- 
fare with Fraw'/i Magazine seems to have begun with personal 
attacks on himself, to which he was so imprudent as to re- 
taliate in a poem, most inappropriately published in the Literary 
Souvenir for 1832. This pruvolcod a thoroughly reckloss ami 
unjustifiable libel ill the magazine, for which ail action was 
brought, and Watts recovered the very moderate sum of 150/. 
as damages, Tho late Chief Justice Erie, then at the Bar, was 
counsel for Fraser, and had ivAlly nothing to say for his client 
but to Quote from the United titmice Gazette, then edited by 
Alaric Watts, some very inlomperato language which he had 
allowed himself to print Yu order to vilify tho magazine and the 
writers in it. lie luid a hot temper, and certainly had hr on 
scandalously provoked, but it was unfor lunate for him that he had 
yielded to tne temptation of returning blow for blow. To him, 
however, the occasion was one for congratulation on the large 
amount of sympathy and regard called lorth by it from so many 
men whose friendship was of the greatest worth. Wordsworth, 
Southey, Edwin Landseer, Wilkie, Professor Wilson, Bowles, 
Maeready, and others sent letters the reading of which must havo 
gone to the heart of the man who received them. Such flagrant 
personalities in tho press are now all but unknown, and' this 
episode in the life of Alaric Watts tKvd bo remembered only for 
tne sake of rejoicing in the contrast which exists in this respect 
between the present age and that of fifty years ago. 

The "Lyrics of the Heart” appeared in 1850, and it is now 
twenty years since the death of Alaric Watts took place, his later 
life having been passed in comparative quiet and repose. The record 
now, given of him is no less than he deserved, ana contains much 
read Ale' matter and interesting auecdotw; but why does Mr. 
WaMtitee such words as (< exuberate,” 41 impatrouage, v “ &curril,” 
’ and ^stereo rarities ” ? 


a msTonv op u>xdon-su implement.* 

J HP HE vendors of Mr. Lottie** admirable History of Lender? w HI 
to gratified by receiving their “ Supplement " of appendices, 
it Of four-— the first upon the Groavenor, Berkeley, and 


* A JBtahry of London— $vpplme>d. By VF. J. Lottie. lioudoa : 
(touted. 1S84. 


Maddox estates; the second upon the early Hats of aldermen and 
wards ; the third upon the history of London trade: and the 
fourth upon the old buildioga which atiRtoist in the City. We 
are really grateful to Mr. Lottie rtew little treatise on the 
" Trade of London,” which is not only valuable for the informa- 
tion given, but for the hints and suggestions which it offers to 
those who wish to follow up the subject How the trade of London 
grew up after that of the Low *Ckma tries was destroyed; how 
the latter was revived to be destroyed again daring the Rp&nhk 
troubles; how the French possessions 0f England helped to make 
London rich ; how the Steelyard merchants tried to get the 
English carrying trade into their own hands ; how monopolies end 
vexatious Customs regulations hindered trade; how the silk- 
weavers settled in Rpitalfields; and bow the trade of London 
gradually spread out in every direction — Mr. Lottie tells too 
briefly, in a dozen pages. One ventures to hope that he may some 
day expand his chapter into a volume. 

As regards the aucient buildings which still remain in the City, 
the Norman Period is represented by nothing more than the crypt 
of Rt. Marv-le-Bow. The cast end and apse of St Bartholomew's 
in Smithfield, which is also Norman, is outside the City. Parts 
uf Guildhall belong to the thirteenth century 5 part of the chapel 
of St* Peter in the Tower, St. Helen’s, and St, Kthelburga belong 
to the fourteenth century. Crosby Place is of the fifteenth : St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, St. Andrew Undershaft, and St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgato, are of the sixteenth ; St. Catherine Owe and All 
Hallows, Barking, belong to the seventeenth. To the same period 
belongs that delightful haven of rest called Sion College. 

We must not leave the “ Supplement ” without recording that, 
in tho “Citie of London in 1710” and the map showing the 
registration districts, Mr. Lottie has made a most useful addition 
to the wealth of illustrations which he had already lavished upon 
tho two preceding volumes of this work. 


TIIE ELECTRIC LIGHT IX OUR HOMES.* 

T HE author of this littlo book, in his preface, explains that it 
has jjrown out of lectures which he has delivered in most of 
the principal towus of England during the past twelve months ; 
in most places it still retains the lecture form. Though the first 
excitement about electric lighting may perhaps have died out in 
the public rniud, yet the near approach of a public supply of 
electricity for lighting purposes by different Companies who nave 
obtained “provisional orders under the Electric lighting Act must 
make tbo subject of domestic electric lighting one pf considerable 
public interest. We can safely say that hardly any book has 
yet Appeared better suited than“ that under consideration to give 
the geneial reader a good idea of tho mechanism and advan- 
tages of domestic electric lighting. In his preface the author 
makes u sort of apology for using certain analogies which he fears 
may be slightly shocking to tho purely scientific mind; but on 
reading tho book one of tho most salient points is found to be tbo 
excellent way in which a sound scientific mode of thought la 
combined with a popular mode of expression. Although Mr. 
Hammond boldly in bis title-pago acknowledges bis connexion 
with a particular Company, there is no trace throughout the book 
of any undue attempt to make it a mere trade advertisement. Mr. 
Hammond goes over in a bright and readable way all the old 
ground as to the advantages of incandescent electrical lighting in 
ordinary dwelling-houses, and supports the well-known arguments 
in favour of this modo of lighting by a large number of facts and 
statistics. He points out how an ordinary gas-light consumes 
more oxygen* than five human beings, and caIIs attention to the 
fact that, if any one went into an ordinary room and found it 
lighted by six gas-lights, he would feel uncomfortable probably, 
but would not complain; but if be went into the same room 
when no gas was burning, and •found thirty people sitting in 
it, ho would cry out at the overcrowding and the closeness 
of the atmosphere. He also points out what is well known, that 
gas light 19 not. content merely with robbing the atmosphere of 
its oxygen and throwing off water and carbonic acid, but also 
throws off corrosive fumes, and states that he found that at Leeds 
recently a very large number of bocks in the library had to be 
rebound because their bindings bad been entirely destroyed by the 
fumes from the gas. It is hardly necessary at the present day to 
state that incandescent electrical lighting consumes no oxygen 
and gives no fumes or gases. 

Mr. Hammond not only joints out this, and shows bow in 
many large shops and warehouses many gallons of water are pro- 
duced and thrown into the air nightly by the present system of gas 
lightiug, but he carefully goes into the whole question of cost, 
both of small, private, independent installations of electric in- 
candescent lighting and of larger installations suitable for hotels And 
theatres, and the question of cost is also considered from the point 
of view of public Companies supplying large areas. His contention 
is, and he supports it by a considerable quantity of well thought 
out evidence,, that it is worth while in all large establishments to 
start electric lighting at once, using a gas-engine and dynamo on 
tho premises. Mr. Hammond, we think, fairly proves his case 
that, even whilst obliged to make use of the private plant, there 
would, be Certainly no loss on tho annual expenses for any large 

• Tlit Electric Liqhtin our Homes. By Robert Hiimmond (Tho Hammond 
Electric Light nnJ Power Supply Company, Limited). With Original 
Illustrations and I’lioUgrsphs. London : M anic & Co. 
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elaborately decorated buildmjj p by adopting this plan ; and that 
wbea a public electric lighting Company brings its mains past 
the building all that will have to be sacrificed will be the gas* 
engine and dynamo, for which probably a fair price can at all 
timee be realized. The mmstion of cost in private installations is 
illustrated by statistics taken from the lighting system at his own 
house, and the book is illustrated with several photographs of tho 
principal rooms in that house. Mr. Hammond has obviously 
given considerable attention to the question of how best to 
arrange the lights so as to get the maximum lighting power with 
the greatest beauty of effect, And his plan of placing the incan- 
descent lamp in the centre of a niotal shield fixed against tho 
wall appears both to bo a good one as fur as getting light effect 
goes, and, further, to lend itself to artistic treatment; hut we 
donotftnri that Mr. Hammond has quite realized the grant advan- 
tage of obtaining large illumiuating power from a small number of 
lamps which incandescent electric lighting affords. He seems in many 
of his arrangements to group many lamps together iu one lantern or 
chandelier. Now there is little doubt that tho best lighting clfect 
from the fewest lamps is to bo obtained by distiibuting tho lights 
as uniformly ns possible over the area to be lighted, and the plan 
of simply hanging the lamps by their conducting-wires from tho 
ceiling will probably not only give tho beet light but also tho most 
pleasing artistic effect. Mr. Hammond, we are glad to find, differs 
from ino*t authorities on the question of the compulsory purchase 
clause? of the Electric Lighting Act. Jle holds that these clauses 
l>y no means form a bar to tho supply of electrical energy for 
lighting purposes at a reasonable price, and the realization ot a fair 
profit by the supplying Company. His Arguments and tho figures 
t>y which they are supported will require closo examination, not 
only from the point of view of tho consumer who onlv lights his 
premises, but also from that of the consumer w ho desires to use 
electrical energy for motive power. 

It would be almost, impossible hero to nnalyec nud discuss nil 
the points touched upon in this small volume. We must content 
ourselves by saying that on the whole the informal ion given is 
perfectly scientific and trustworthy, and tint the whi le book is po 
pleasingly and brightly written that any one, however little 
acquainted with the technicalities of science, will find that it will 
afford him a most pleasing hour or two's leading. 


AMERICAN LITERATI 7 UE. 

T HE second volume of the Reports of the Tenth Census of the 
United $tate$(i) is devoted to manufacturing statistics. A 
few of its results, if not belonging exactly to tho domain of litera- 
ture proper, have a political, social, aud economical tiirnilicanco 
which may rendur them interesting to our readers. Tho total 
value of manufactured products, including alike lumber and iron, 
cereals and textile fabrics, throughout the United Stoles, has in- 
creased from about i,oco millions of dollars in 1850, and loss tlmn 
1,900 millions in 1 800, to 4, 200 millions in 1S70, nud 5» Hoo mill ions 
in 1880, the year of the last Census. In thirty years tho number 
of bauds employed bad nearly trebled, having risen from 955,000 
to 2.718,000. The increase of wages paid was just fourfold, 
rising from 236 millions iu 1850 to 941 millions in ]S8o. Tho 
cost of materials in the latter year W113 3,380 millions, giving appa- 
rently a grusai profit of about i,oco millions on a capital of 2,775 
millions, or anout 36 per cent. Of the total products, 4,700 
millions and upwards belong to tho Noith and North-East, 465 
millions to the South, aud only 144 millions to tho \Wt. Of tho 
Northern total, Mu.swhu-ells claims 630, New York 1,080, Penn- 
sylvania 744, Ohio 348, and Illinois 415 millions. Of tho 
Southern States Kentucky stands first with 75 millions, Tennessee, 
tho next in rank, having but 37; California, the only important 
member of the Western group, manufactures producis worth 2 16 
millions of dollars. Of the principal manufactures, leather, in- 
cluding boots and shoes, counts for 380 millions; flour for upwards 
of 500; iron, steel, nud machinery for about tho same; lumber 
for 270; meat, not including the sales of retail butchers, for 300 ; 
sugar aud mobiBscs for 156 millions; tobacco for 117. Of textile 
fabrics, manufactured woollen goods amount to 267, cotton to 
210, and clothing to 240 millions. It is obvious that American 
statisticians count as manufactured products many articles which 
would hardly bo included by English economists among the manu- 
factures of Great Britain , and that in more than 0110 case, as for 
example in that of clot bin:** and textile fabrics, the same goods aro 
reckoned in a sense twico over, a very largo part of the woollen 
anid cotton cloth woven in Amcricaif mills forming the raw material 
of American-made clothing. The total value of malt and distilled 
liquors is reckoned only at 142 million dollars, a surprisingly 
small amount, but evidently not including the heavy Excise duty. 
The cost to the cousumt'r is probably twice as great. Another in- 
teresting public document is the Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency (2), 0 Report which covers nearly the whole financial 
business, public ana private, of the country,* giving the resources 
, and liabilities of national hanks, their capital, profits, circulation, 
. deposits, and loons, n& well as the amount of notes and specie held 

,*V ft) Jhparpnent of the Interior, Census OfJh't-~lieport on the Munvfim- 
t toff** qfith'l/niM State* at the Tenth Cvusu* (June 1, x&So). Washington ; 
OeVera»wJptrrmting Q%e. London; irUbner A Co. 1883. 

, (a) Annual Jtepftt ■ hf the Comptroller of the Currency to the Firtt 
Jthe Forty nth Cnntjr*:** of the United Stitfen, Washington ; 
Goveraniftrf PriuU% Office. i.«m' ton : Triil^uer & Ce. 


against the circulation. The total number of banks of all aorta in. 
the United states is 7450, with a capital of 717 millions, and* 
deposits amounting to no less than 2,900 millions of dollars. Of 
these the so-called national banks are 2,308, with a capital of 484 
and deposits of 1,120 millions. The money in circulation is esti- 
mated at 1,523 millions, of which about 700 millions consist 
of legal tender and national bank-notes in not ^ venu unequal 
Amounts. Tho total of gold in circulation is estimated at 582, 
that of silver coin at something more than 242 millions. But 
the amount of bank-notes in circulation has decreased during, 
the year by nearly 1 1 millions ; while the cuiu has increased 
by no less than 68 millions, divided in very nearly equal pro- 
portion between 1 ho two metals. Tht amount of standard silver 
dollars coined under the law passed at the instance of the bi- 
metallists 6ome few years ago is nearly 1 57 million dollars, of which. 

1 16 millions remain in the Treasury. But against the latter the 
banks and individual citizens hold certificates redeemable in silver 
for more than 85 millions ; while only 40 millions of silver dollars 
an) actually in circulation. The interest-bearing debt on tho 
1st of November, 1S83, amounted to 1,273$ [l» 2 93 i P] millions, of 
which 738 bore in tv rest at 4. 250 at 4$. and 305$ at 3 per cent. 
Tim amount, held by the banks as security for circulation was no- 
less than 349 millions. Tho Director of the Geological Survey 
has put forth a very interesting volume on the mineral resources 
of tho United States (3) — stores of coal and iron, to sav nothing 
of copper and the precious metals, of almost incalculable amount 
and inestimable value. The total gold production of the United 
•States during tho last year is calculated at 32 millious of dollars. 

Dr. Ely holds two economical professorships in somewhat distant 
quarters*. It is easy, and not very unusual, for a distinguished 
scholar to lecture one day in University College, London, and tho 
next in Cambridge. Tho duties of an Associate Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the John? Hopkins University at Baltimore and 
in the Cornell University at Ithaca, N.Y., must, if the sessions of 
the two faculties are contemporaneous, involve a good deal of 
rapid uml somewhat fatiguing railway travelling. The Professor 
has nevertheless found time to publhh a little treatise whose bulk 
by no means adequately represents the amount of information it 
contains, still less the labour Ly which it has been acquired. Ilia 
account of French and German Socialism (4) is necessarily a moro 
abstract, but an abstract which appears to give a fuir, if not a minuto 
or detailed, view of t he principal tenet? of each of the leading teachers 
enumerated, from Babomf, Cabot, and Saint-Simon to Louis Blanc- 
and Karl Marx. The writers temper is thoroughly candid, and 
his t re turnout of the wild and sometimes almost crazy theories of 
French and German dreamers appears oven moro than forbear- 
ing. Too much space, perhaps, is given in so small a volume to 
tlm extravagances of the leading French Socialists, and too little 
to tho more practical and consistent views of their Gorman rivals 
and coadjutors. Tho work, in truth, is in tho main a review of 
the course of French Socialism and Communism, as taught hy- 
men who druw their inspiration from tho madness of the Revolu- 
tion, combining the most extravagant ideas of tho philosopher* 
and philanthropists who paved the way fur the Reign of Terror 
with the reckless determination nnd sometimes tho ruthless ferocity 
of their meaner successors. The notice given to the countrymen, 
and collal)oriitors of Karl Marx is given, os it were, by the* way,, 
as a surt of appendix or sequel to tins more thorough And con- 
nected sketch of the views of Fourier, Proudhon, and Laasallo,. 
though even that sketch is of necessity little more than an outline. 
The author's remarks on the feudal system, with its closer con- 
nexion of classes, its formal recognition of mutual duties, its firmer 
social organization, are useful if by no moans novel. Familiar to 
every English student of history or political economy, they will* 
we suspect, startle not a few of Dr. Ely's American readers as an 
unheard-of and amazing paradox. 

Mr. Iluhbard’s account of bis travels in the autumn of 288 e 
among the lakes and forests of Northern Maine (5) has all tho 
merits and intercut that such a walk can have; the interest 
attaching to graphic descriptions of scenery, fo a lively narrative 
of such trivial adventures nnd disasters, pleasures and hardships, 
ns English sportsman yearly experience' in the wilder parts of 
Norway or of the Scottish Highlands, with the advantage, at 
least for English readers, of a coitain degree of novelty* It is by 
no mean? the tired or the fullest description we have seen of that 
which may bo called tho li ighlaud region* of New England } a 
vast, almost unpeopled territory covered with primitive forests^ 
mapped out indeed by purveyors, but as yet unsettled, in great part 
unappropriated ; \ i. si ted only by sportsmen or lumberers, uninvaded 
by Railway Companies or even by road- makers; full of game in 
spite of the inroads made upon th« ir haunts by woodsmen in quest 
of food, or advent ure vs like the author, killing merely/or sport; a 
playground ns yet open to all, .almost, as accessible to the citizens 
of i lost on, New York, or Philadelphia -as Sutherland -or Inverness 
to Londoners, wanting alike ip the wildness and the variety of 

(3) lfcjmrtment of the Interior— t failed Staten Geobqiecd Survey : 
Mineral Heaourceg of the United State*. Ily Albert* WUUafljAJujs* 
Washington; Government Printing Oflhv, London : TvUbncrUpt Co, 
1883. 

(4) French and German m Modern Timet, By R. T," El/, 

Ph.L>., Associate Profra-air of Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins ' 
University B Biiltirnoiv, and Lecturer Sn Political Economy in CrfOtU 
University, Ithaca, N.V. New Yuk; Unrper & Brother*. London! 
TiUbner & Co. 1833.. - ' 

! (5) IFoadt and Lalm 1 of Maine : <x TL rip frimMootr^thd^ftake to AVlP 
JlruHxicich in 0 Birch- hark <?*«♦*. By Lucius Li Hubbard* HlvstfeUcL 
‘Boston : Osgood & Co. . 'Londaa; /fr&bntff Ik Ui>. 1884* 
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lUffiltatf ecenery, but boasting lake# and rivers surpassing thotoof 
Scotland almost os much in size and number os In freedom from 
4 * improvement p and intrusion* The birch-canoe, carried how and 
then acmes a watershed or alorfc the banks of an impracticable 
fttream, la launohed on rivers or on chains of lakes, along whose 
aliores the adventurer may paddle for days and weeks together, 
landing only to encamp at night, or to chase the deer and smaller 
game that abound in the woods, and of course are most easily 
tracked in*lhe neighbourhood of the waters. The volleys of the 
Allagash fi# I' the Penobscot, though they present no points from 
which, as from a Scottish or Cumbrian mountain-top, Jho eye may 
range over a wide expanse of wild and varied Bcenery, afford 
chains of lakes, large and small, abounding in attractions alike to 
tb» sportsman and the lover of nature, and offering a retirement 
«uch as is hardly now to be found in the most sequestered regions 
of Northern or Eastern Enrobe ; lakes so numerous and so remote 
from civilization that some or them are hardly named, and one or 
two appear to be but roughly and approximately laid down . upon 
(the map. The excellence of the type, the choice and execution of 
the illustrations, are worthy of a narrative always readable and 
generally interesting ; the more agreeable that the writer is quite 
as much naturalist as sportsman, sympathises oven with the 
-victims of his gun or rod, and takes vet more pleasure in 
studying than in destroying the harmless inhabitant sot these quiet 
woods and waters. lie 1ms observed the dams of the beaver, the 
note of the loon, tlie tricks of the playful and thievish squirrel, 
and even the haunts aud habits of chub so tame that, after being 
fed from time to time with the debris of the camp, they would 
*warni around a band dipped into the lake, waiting for the 
expected moal ; so undisturbed and fearless that after a singlo 
day's acquaintance they would crowd round the hand lowered 
palm-upward among tliom, and snap and pull at the soaked bread 
held between thumb and finger; so daring that when lifted by 
handfuls out of the water, though scattered for a moment, they 
would coroo back and jostle one another in quest of the food held 
out to them. 

A widow writing her husband s biography at the request of his 
friends has an irresistible and almost unlimited claim on the con- 
federation and forbearance of the harshest or weariest critic. 
There was nothing in tho career of the llovercwl Charles Lowe (6), 
a useful and estimable, but by no means an especially distinguished, 
Unitarian minister in Massachusetts, that called for a biography 
•extending to six hundred pages, ‘it is impossible to read the ex- 
tracts from his letters and diaries without learning to like tho 
man, to understand liow dear he had become to his friends, his 
•colleagues, and his parishioners, and how naturally they desired 
to retain some memorial of a useful, honourable, and happy, if 
quiet aud uneventful, life. It is equally eusy to perceive why 
■every incident of such a career, every remembrance of the joys 
and sorrow’s shared together, has for his biographer a charm and 
a snerodness that render her incapable of estimating aright ita 
value and interest to others. Every one of tho innumerable 
recollections crowding on her memory as she wrote was to her, at 
least, as well worth preservation and record ns the most cliarac- 
deristic traits of a great soldier or distinguished statesman. But 
for that very reason some friendly critic should have been permitted 
to revise the manuscript, to judge what letters were too exclusively ] 
domestic, what passages too sacredly personal, what parochial and j 
domestic trifles too insignificant to be given to the world. 

Mr. Wilttach's translation of Virgil (7) has merits beyond 
question. It bears marks on every page of industry and scholar- 
ship ; but the scholarship is not of that high order which alone 
could make a new version of the must familiar, save perhaps 
Horace, of the Latin poets necessary or desirable. Not only is 
the versification itself defective, but tho language is artificial, 
nrosnic, and ill-chosen. It would bo difficult, perhaps, to trans- 
late Virgil in that style of archaic simplicity which would hunt 
represent the simple, majesty of Homer. The /Kneid especially 
is, after all, but ari imitatiou, and a comparatively feeble imita- 
tion ; and no one probably would droam or attempting to render it 
in any of those antique ballad -metres which have often been re- 
commended as tho fittest equivalent iu which the English tonguo 
could render the uingitificent hexameters of tbe Hind. But blank 
verse, in proportion as to a certain class of versifiers it is the easiest 
to 'write, is of all verso the least essentially poetic ; that which 
most demands that tho thought, tone, spirit, and language should 
give the charm that is not inherent iu the form, In the hands of 
u Writer like Mr. AVilstach il is apt to become a stiller, barelicr, 
clumsier kind 1 of prose. Such lines as 


By heavenly thrones put forth, urged on by wralh 
•• Of Juno cruel, which no slumber worthed 

And which no lapse of memory made less hanth, 

have he pretension to be poetry, and can hardly be called verso. 
And those ote decidedly the- least harsh and clumsy of a dozen 
passages, we tnight select at random from almost any page, whether 
of the uEueid or the Georgies. 


Make gifts aud venerate low I he gentle nymphs, 
lor difficult foos the Nh[>:ciu are not, 

is nehfij|^psetry nor verse, neither prose nor English. The writer 

(6) JMbnair of Charles Low, By Ids wife, Martha Perry Lowe. Bos tor 
Cuppls* ITphara, & Co. London : Trttboer A Co, x88j. 

• wfrl JPordf of Virgil t (ransldi&t into English Verse, Bv J. 4 
WUfocfa . a B&rtOu : Koogbt on, Mifflin. & O Jjondon 

Trubnor * Co. 1884. 


who onthe same page gives us “ ultraly " for “ ultra" might sorely 
lgtve translated ^iacilas M by H fecit* but tbe meaning of course 
is “ placable," j opt, os the. note has it , u affable*" 

Dr. BrintonY monograph on Aboriginal American Authors (8) 
is one of those chapters in the history of literature for which the 
writers receive less gratitude, perhaps, and less reward iu the way 
of popularity, or even of distinction, thob they deserve, but whose 
value critics and scholars are the more bound to recognise and 
acknowledge. The memoir is founded on a paper read before 
the International Congress of Americanists which sat in Copen- 
hagen in August last ; an assemblage of those scholars who nave 
undertaken the study of the primitive languages of the New 
World, a study full ot* archeological interest and promising a con- 
tribution of almost unrivalled value to philological science. The. 
native tongues of America are uuh&ppily almost extinct. None 
of them had an extensive literature; many, .perhaps most, hod 
produced no books whatever; some had not even a written 
alphabet. But in some canes at least, like the Aztec, the Maya 
and Peruvian tongues, they were the languages of great and. 
civilized nations, of powerful and well-orgattized empires; the 
ruins of whose monuments and cities, even after the ruthless 
havoc of the Spanish conquest, after ages of desolation and neglect, 
still bear witne& that their creators can hardly have been inferior, 
whether in material progress and resources or in political civili- 
zation, to the subjects of the princes who built the walls of 
Babylon And the Pyramids and temples of Egypt. Unhappily 
Spanish barbarism destroyed the literary much more completely 
than tbe material monuments of the Mexican and Peruvian 
Empires. Deliberately and of malice prepense, actuated by a 
bigotry exactly analogous to, but much leas excusable, than that of 
Umar, they burnt whole libraries ; collected as far as was in their 
power the entire body of manuscript* possessed by tbe conquered 
peoples, recording their history, their laws, their agriculture, 
their science, their civil, astronomical and religious calendars, 
and committed them ruthlessly to tho flames. Their per- 
sistent attempt thus to annihilate the tradition** of Heathenism 
was too successful ; nine-tenths of the Maya, Nahua, and Peru- 
vian literature, tho native records of Central and South American 
civilization, have perished beyond possibility of recovery. There 
are, however, a few ancient manuscripts still preserved; a few 
works, moreover, written in the native, hs well as a Somewhat 
larger number in the tfpanisb, tongue by native pupils of the 
conquerors - Indians w ho bad adopted Spanish names and Spanish 
manner*, but hud not wholly lo*t — nay, sometimes cherished all 
the more fondly bocauso secretly — their love for tho ideas, their 
pride in the greatness of their ancestry. Here and there, more- 
over, descendants of the more savage and ignorant tribes, who 
hail neither literature nor alphabet of their own, have preserved 
through the machinery of the conquering civilization the longue 
or the traditions of their forefathers. There are histories of the 
Wyandots, of tho Six Nations, of the Algonquins, and of tho 
Cherokee*, written either in their own or in the English language, 
by men of Huron, Tuscnrora, aud Cherokee lineage. Descendants 
of Peruvian and Mexican princes have studied and recorded the 
antiquities of their race, though for the most part in tho tongue 
which has superseded their own. On the other hand, wo find a 
manuscript collection of Esquimaux tales preserved in tho tongue 
of Greenland, with an English translation and illustrations by 
native artists. There is, again, a printed pamphlet relating in 
dialogue the journey of an Esquimaux to Europe, and his return, 
and another, profusely illustrated, describing the traditions, 
manners, weapons, and habits of the primaeval poople of Baffin's 
Bay. There is, again, a brief history of the Delawares or 
Mohicans, written in their own idiom; a book of rites of the 
Iroquois, also in their native dialect. A translation of a tribal 
history of the Muskokrees or Creeks, written in red and black cha- 
racters on tho skin of a young bullalo, was sent to London and 
lost in the first half of the lust century ; but a translation made 
by homo Moravian missionary has been preserved, and is, it 
seems, known to Dr. Jiriultiu. Tho Cheiokees have a so-called 
alphabet, syllabic in character, in whqjh they have printed in their 
own tongue a few insignificant papers. llaturini collected more 
than forty fragmentary manuscripts in the Nahua language, one 
of which, a history of tho kingdoms of Culhuacan and Mexico, 
has been actually printed and published ; and there are in Spanish 
libraries hieroglyphics and other Mexican and Nahua works not 
easily understood, perhaps, but possessing in some cases a con- 
Hi dovable historical interest, in all an almost inestimable philo- 
logical viiluo. Unfortunately not a few of the latter were written 
long after the conquest, when tho native tonguo had been deeply 
corrupted by the introduction of Spanish words and forma. Alto- 
gether there exist beyond doubt materials from Which a patient: 
and persevering research might extract a clear and sufficient 
knowledge of tho principal native languages of America, a general 
outline of the history of ita greale.il empires, and a much fuller 
knowledge of their laws, religion, arte, and ceremonies than wo yet 
possess. The third volume of Dr. Hrinton's Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature (9) is uufoitunatoly a disappointing work. 


(8) Aboriginal American Authors and their Productions: a Chapter in 
the History of Jdteratur*. By Daniel 0 . Brintcn, A.M., M.D., Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, Ac. Philadelphia ; n^JSouth Seventh 
Street. London : TrUbntr A Co. ‘ 1883. 

(9) Hrinton's Library of Aboriginal American Literature— $ o. III. 

The GUcgiitnce; a Comedy Hifllrt in the Xahuatf Spantbh J.H*lert of 
Nicarapun, Edited by Daniel 0 , Brinton, A.M., M . 1 ). Philadelphia: 
D. G. Briuton. London ; Trubncr A Co. 1883. . > 
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The introductory chapters afford a larjje amount of curious in- ] 
formation regarding the lew civilized tribes of Central America, 
their traditions, manners, and language, and still more their 
religious and social ceremonies, their rude arts, songs, music, and, 
dances. But the work to which this introduction is prefixed has 
little historical or philological value. It is written, not in the 
Nahua or Nahuatl, hut in what Dr. Brinton calls the Nahunt)- 
Sponish dialect of Nicaragua, a dialect mainly Spanish iii form 
and syntax, and containing apparently many more Spanish than 
Nahuatl words. It is a comedy, but a comedy whose scene is 
laid after the conquest under the Spanish Government, and iu 
that state of society which resulted from the blending of Spanish 
and native blood, ami, to some extent, of Spanish and native 
thought and feeling. 

As a translation of a very interesting treatise very little known 
in this country, Dr. F. Horn’s History of Scandinavian Litera- 
ture (io) will no doubt commend itself to many of our readers. 

Mr. Hunt’s Poetry of other Lands (i i) is a collection of trans- 
lations in English verse from Greek, Latin, Freneh, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Dutch, with a specimen here and there from 
Servian, Polish, and even Japanese poetry, arranged unhappily not 
in chronological or ethnical order, indeed iu no intelligible order 
whatsoever. 

Miss Harland's Cottage Kitchen (12) will be welcome to many 
English housekeepers, to whom it will introduce iu a cheap and 
available form many of the simplest and most popular receipts of 
American cookery. The American cuisine , as most of our readers 
know, in so far as it is national, can hardly bo called un improve- 
ment on our own. The pie which forms so important and uni- 
versal a dish is simply abominable ; whether made of pumpkin or 
apple, peaches or blackberries, it is equally unwholesome, over- 
sweetened, and, for the most part, tasteless. But in variety of 
cakes and in the various forms of vegetable cookery we have cer- 
tainly something to learn from our Transatlantic Inns wo men ; 
more, possibly, from the negro cooks of the South. 

Where did Life begin f (13) is the title of an ingenious little 
monograph suggesting that, since the earth must have cooled 
faster at the Foies thau at the Equator, life must have begun 
in and spread from the Arctic regions. The doctrine is supported 
by a variety of arguments, deduced partly from misconceived facts 
of physical geography, partly from imperfectly apprehended or 
misapprehended views put forth by such writers as Darwin and 
Wallace— especially the latter— regarding the distribution of 
animal and vegetable forms over the Old and New World. 

Swinton’s School Readers (14) deserve a mention, perhaps, but 
no more. The first and second, intended for young children, might 
be found acceptable in infant schools and nurseries; the later 
volumes of the Beries might better be replaced by any connected 
works of history or travel, or even of fiction, suited to a child’s 
intelligence. 

The Cleverdale Mystery ( 1 5) is a coarse and bad imitation of 
works that have attracted deserved attention, even more iu Eng- 
land than in their native country; a clumsy, ill- constructed, ill- 
written story of political and personal dishonesty and corruption, 
with all the improbability and little or none of the vigour of cari- 
cature. A Herds Last Days (16) contains some effective touches 
illustrating the feelings and views of worn-out veterans of the Con- 
federate war and Southern planters of the last generation ; but 
treats for the most part of religious and social, rather than poli- 
tical questions, and throws no new light upon any. The author's 
Sequence of Songs (17), again, derives its purpose and motive from 
the same source, but lacks the spirit aud fire which could alone 
interest a new generation in the memorials of a great hut half-for- 
gotten conflict. 

A Day in Athens with Socrates (18) contains translations of 
v several passages from the Protagoras and the Republic of Flato, 
so far well translated as to give in tolerable English a fair idea 
of the meaning, if hardly of the force and spirit, of the original. 


(jo) History of the Literature/ the Scandinavian North, from the most 
Ancient Times to U ie Present. IJy F. W. Horn, l’h.D. Translated by K. 
B. Anderbon. Chicago ; Griggs & Co. Londou : Trtlbner & Co. 1884. 

(11) The Poetry of other Lands, Compiled by N. Clemmons Hunt. 
Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 


(ia) The Cottage Kitchen: a Collection of Practical and Inexpensive 
Receipts, By Mahon Kurland. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sous. 
London : Trtlbner & Co. 1883. 


(13) Were did Life begin f A Monograph. By G. Hilton Scribner. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1883. 

(14) Swinton* //., III., IV., V and VI. Headers. New York and 
Chicago: Ivisou, Blakcmnn, & Co. London: TrUbuer&Co. 1883. 

_.<* 5 ) &?„ Cleverdale Mystery ; or, the Machine and its Wheels . By 
W. A. Wilkins. New York: Fords, Howard, & llulbert. London: 
Trtlbner & Co. 


(16) A Herds I^ast Days. Bjr Nepenthe. Colombia, South Carolina: 
W. J. Duffle. London : Trtlbner Sc Co. 1883. 

(17) A Sequence of Songs. By the Author of 14 The Golden Fence ” &c. 
Columbia, South Carolina : VV. J. Duftie. Loudon : TrUbncr A Co. 288a. 

. (x8) A Day in Athens with Socrates . Translations from 44 The Frota- 

* gores ” and The Republic ” of Plato. Now York ; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1883. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

W HEN the reverend and doquont Dominican who to the 
author of Lea AUemands (i) tells us that he ** refoul Alt tens 
lidsiter lea impulsions instinctive* do son patriotism,* 9 we know 
pretty well that ho is likely to indemnify himself for the sacrifice. 
P&re Didon resisted the repugnances of his patriotism to the ex-* 
tent of getting matriculated at Berlin ; but he nasmade amends to 
them by publishing an eloquent patriotic sermon in tfirijh hundred 
pages. There is no need here to examine the comttwass of his 
picture of the German Universities ; it is, indeed, not a very novel 
one, and descends little into detail, the main point which seems 
to have struck him being the camaraderie of the students. His 
book is in effort an energetic, if not a vigorous, appeal to 
France to go aud do likewise, or rather, as bo puts it, to go 
and do better. The advice would be excellent if it were given in 
a somewhat less contentious spirit. To Fere Didon the Uerman 
University is one of the main causes which have given Germany 
the Continental primacy; and, os he is desperately anxious that 
France should recover that primacy, bo would like France to 
imitate the German University. Again, it is difficult to repress a 
siuilo at the reproachful contrast which he draws between the 
secularization of French education and the ubiouity of theological 
studies and religious instruction in Germany. The latter country 
is not generally supposed to be a home of orthodoxy or of religious 
fervour. There is, however, an inspiriting earnestness about P&ro 
Didon and a kind of sanguine belief in his own ideals, even if they 
are nothing higher than the “ primaute de la France,* 9 which is 
both refreshing and respectable. Perhaps he will give us a visit 
in our turn to see what morals he can get out of us for French 
improvement. If so, he will probably discover that his idea of 
Oxford and Cambridge as furnishing hardly any recruits to the 
professions is only one of those agreeable notions-— very suitable 
for deductive purposes, but having no vh*iblo relation to the facts 
of the universe— in which Frenchmen so greatly delight. 

M. Deschanol (2) has continued the task which he began in 
a volume on Corneille and Moliere by publishing two volume 
of lectures on Racine. The apparently paradoxical title — Ie 
romantisme des chmiqucs — is fairly borne out by the contents, 
though it is of course merely an occasion for giving somewhat 
greater piquancy to a hackneyed subject and for indicating 
passages in which Racine is animated by something more and 
netter than a mo rely 4< correct” spirit, besides showing in general 
wluit the tendency of bis work is. The book is a better ono than 
the Corneille volume, and will take a very respectable rank among 
Itacinian literature. The author has the great advantage of being 
a reasonable worshipper, and it is not a disadvantage that, if he 
errs at all, he errs rather on the side of worship than of reason. 
For he does not for a moment pretend to the aWrd position of 
those who say that no foreigner cau understand Racine, that he is 
something so esoteric and sublime that only Frenchmen can appre- 
ciate him properly, and who, saying this, do not perceive that 
they are paying Racine about the worst compliment possible. 

A careful and exhaustive book of travel on the country which 
M. Leger handles in his book on the Balkan peninsula (3) would 
bo a really valuable thing, but we do not at present know that 
it exists. M. Leger’a work ie only a contribution towards it, but 
the author knows the literature of his subject well, and is no 
new traveller in Slavic lands. The occasion was a summer trip 
from Lay bach to Constantinople in 1882. M. Leger appears to be 
somewhat on the Russian side in the Kusso-Austrian quarrel for 
the peninsula, though he seems to hope for a united Bulgaria 
rather than for the success of either. 

M. Perrier’s “ Zoological Philosophy before Darwin 99 (4), which 
appears in the Ilihliothequc scicntifique internationals 1, deserves 
honourable mention. In one volume of less than three hundred 
pages (even ample and closely printed ones) such a subject cau of 
course only be summarized. But M. Perrier has executed his 
summary with knowledge and judgment. 

The BibHotMouc utils of the same publisher has been increased 
by a brief sketch of palaeontology, written by M. Zaborowaki ($)> 
who is a practised hand at this kind of compilation. 

M. Jouaust has published^ and III. Georges d’Heylli has edited, 
a very pretty repriut of Le glaneux { 6), the masterpiece of a 
dramatist who was not only a dramatist, but a soldier, a diplo- 
matist, a man of fortune, a great lauded proprietor, and governor 
of a city. All these are good things when a man is alive; but 
perhaps when ho is dead it is better that be should have written 
such good plays as La fausss Aynte, Le pkilosophs mark, and Ls 
glorimx . 

Collections of popular books of science are common everywhere* 
nowadays, but the peculiarity of those which M. Rothschild pub- 
lishes, and of which two are before us (7), is that they axe got up 
like keepsakes or birthday-books, with gay bindings, red edges. 


(1 ) Let AUemands. Par le Ffere Didon. Paris : Calmann-Wvy. 

(a) Le romantisme des e lassiques— Racine, a vola Par E* Dtaohanel*. 
Paris : Colmana-Levy. 

(3) La Save, le Danube et le Balkan. Par L. Leger* Paris t (W. 

(4) La philosophic zoologique avant Darwin. Par E. Permft Paris t 
Alcan. 


(5) Lee mnndts dispone. Par 8. Zaborowaki. Paris t Alcan* 

(6) Le gloruux. Par Dsetouehee* Paris; Librairie dm Bibliophile*. 

(7) unmanx utiles. Par B. fioulart. Le mkronop r. Par Hager 

at Jrlkxichon. Pwia • RAthtfbiM. 
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fiua paper, and abundant illustrations. It is difficult to believe 
tb«t this can have any bad effect on their mutter, and it certainly 
improves their form. 

M, Figuier t s.4flw/fo scientijlqus ( 8 ) is one of the books whoso 
appearance it i$ only necessary to mention. The volume for last 
year appears in croon time. 

M. flenri de Pavville's Cauteries srientifiqueS ( 9 ), of which four 
annual volumes have just simultaneously made their appearances, 
are of tlrf'pme class as M. Figuier's. Their articles, however, 
are writtll&iatber more in essiy form, and the subdivisions arc 
fee* numerous. They are thus 1 esa suited for reference, and more 
lor continuous reading. 


C8) J/annee icitntifiqu* ci industriflle. Par L, Fiiriiier. Paris: Ilac’i rite. 

i 88 j. 

( 9 ) Cauteries scimtiflques. l'ar II. de J\irville. 4 vote. 1870 - 1882 . 
Paris : Rothschild. 
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| ji* Fund In Sj lal Tru»l lor I-iH* Policy Holder » e <rce l* . . /«»/*» 

Other i im«i» x:»»V*uO 

TOTAL INVENTED *UN!>$ UPWARDS OK TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Animn' Tmul iwi fuvotna e*ccc«la £l,'»77,00> 

< niMMiKFirtn-IU and w COM Nil ILL, LONDON. E.C. 

Wasi Em> OFKIOK-M KALI. MALL, LO>D )N. 8.W. 

oiTtTiern assurance company. 

Katttl'MaJicd iBMfi. 

KIRK AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LONDON -1 MuoKOAl'K SI'liKCl 1 . EC. AlHuttOUiN-U KINO STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS U**r. 

Firr I'nfin'iima Atr.o.lPO 

J.iv ISI.j'ki 

Inn. **t 

Accumuhiiru 1'uti'le £?,7lf>,<00 

tm Vertal fire insurance" com pan y. 

a nrtablwl.nl OLD TlROAD STREET. 1U\ , and S3 PALL MALL, S.W. 

Capital, iljHMjwu. I’aid-up and iuiented, XIOu.bQO. Total Invited Fuuih.oter £l w V*o,OW>. 

£. COZENS SMITH. <i racr.it Jf«n««.» . 

p H <E X 1 X FT“5T 13 O F p"T 0 13, 

A I,.'Ml(.ini> VMIKF.T >n<l cnAKINO CHOKS. 1X1ND0N. IT. Mil 1.1* l m,. 

mrulini ].■•«« by Fire an LDhtminr ciVeuta-1 in all purta of ilia World. 
l.iMiiiUniwurraiiaOii aith pioinpi.ti.de uud liberality. 

JOHN J. IIIIOOMFIELD. sorrow-./. 

L ondon "Tssu ua'nok ' ""coupo it at ion. 

EsIulWIilir.l by ltuyul Clmr'er, A.n 173n 
7 KOVAL EXCliAM.iL, E.C., AN** ;*5 PARLIAMENT tiTRLEr. MV. 

Marine, Fire, and Life Awnranccf have been grunted by the Corporation fur inure than a 
century anil a hull. 
k umti ib hand ercml £3.VOO.OOO. 

/jl C0UN1IILL. — Perils abound on every side ! The 

" t KAILWAY rA^SUNUERsi* ASSURANCE COMPANY inaurm nv u’nrt A-clil.-nta 
i»f nil kliula.ou Land ur Wntt*i . mid mu (hr Lai^i^l in wtv»l l up, tab the l.» rirc<t Incurne. and 
puva yearly the Larged Aiuniint of I'ontpin.iUimi nt unv Aiv'rlvutnl Aiaiiraun' t unipi.ni . 
i Li,i7i;riN,‘ II AID' lie M l 1 Aiti.d'llAll. Ear] - Ai»|»> to tlir- Clcrti. nt tin* Rn.lurtiV ^.ul <»■« the 
j.ui'nl Agent*. or West -end i Ulloe. k Hi and Hotel Building. Lharlujr «*r ut ihv ILad 

OttU e. 6 < Cornhill, tendon. K C. W. V I A N . * . . 

piUmDENT LlFirOFFICK! fit) Kcg*-nt Street,’ Umdon, \V. 

City Brunch— It Cornh.ll, L Found**'! 1SIM. 

HkpoiiT of the DiancTOR*. prcMiitcri nt the 7sUh Anmml Vr.kTixti at the Office, 
ou Wediiifcdu) , January 30, IhSi. 

The Director* have to report that the tranaactiona of the Piuvi.lv nt LPe Office iturlr.; Ihv 
^enr l*W3 ha\« been highly aatlafunturv. 

Propuaala for nc.w AMiiramvii Bmounliiijr to £H7*»,fiH* were r «*<•■ \~il. IV.iri*** for jL.'ni.'iJO 
were iwued and tukcu up. imxluclnxuew uunu'il PrcirnmiH am > nir.ngbi xl'i./fn, a* :«;.n n«t 
X 19,1 11 tor the |irev*o*i»y tar. Theav Aa-urnnn i and ntw tunim* I 'Vuuiunw rv-petuiciy re- 
preHcnl the actual ret amnuntn. Nn iv- wnuruii,*** acie ulh t led •iminu Ow i car. 

The VtoiWWlf, declined nnd nolt*niii|*t«Uil, mmvinh.il tu H*M 

The Clalina (or the yi-ur weru fl'C.V.ftj, taduit XV.IU* Hum* tlmu tUucumwiionduiU "dm lor -"'ll. 
Tltc annual lncuiuv U uow £.Mli;i7l, I winy mi lucn a«* of l i.’vH. 

During the year the tutu of xnt.RitO h-o* paid lor the «ui icinlir uf iVllcica T nc rain**-* |>.iid 
i:pnn Booua Pullnee raticed 'rom .13 iwrceut. -thu ininimum mirrcndor ru.nc-to as muoii uc 
y.»i tier cent of the Pieiniuinamoivi-d. 

The total FtiiwUnf the Olflrv on DemnlierM Ia*t were £3,lXt*:'*t. hr* Imran Incrc«"e«’£2t.l'»7, 
a icauU very aatlalketorv cuiirtdeilnt; the «i>**eial r.xtrn piymvni* required to he mini,* nil nc- 
rouiit u *' the recent divwlou uf Proitu The average interval realized win Jti iw. tnl. ia*r cent., 
*ft Kg&lnnt £4 if. during I8M2. 

The large meaaureuf public «np|M'rt received by tho Prutldent Lib* ottlc,*— an fliuan In the 
atlll Inetcaalng amount ol new huv(in<ii. ia gratifying evuli nov thut ih r«i*n» <los!rnii»i nr i-Ovi'tlns 
AMiirau*‘«a arc wmvly alive to the ud^ ant li' an Oltt«* »li" n lim ell ilu •■xuriencc 

to he valued iron* a tnncowfu! r\i«u-*ue nl'«evcnty-iytht ytara, uud which ia rcnd> tu adapt it* 

practice to the rctjuirutnenU of th«prc*ciit day. . _ 

W. S. BEAUMONT, Omntnnn. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA OF IhlNODR 01H**«EST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHililTluN, 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A niokt delicious and valuable artirfe." 

.vt * nt fit til. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 

** Strict.** ; me."— W. \V. STuUHAKT. 

F.l.t '.,F C.S.. C.t', I i.n M*t. Brlttol. 
SEVENTEEN P1UZE MLDALS. 


SPECTACLES «• BLINDNESS. 


TMPERFEOTLY adapted Spoctaolvs 

-*• eaucuof HMndueftft and defi'i tivv vmion. ?fr 11. I. AT! 


nro tbo ttiuiso of tnosfc 

. . ,.tUR\N(*K, F.S.S ,(>«■«! Ut Opt;c |an, 

lx OLD BOND STREEP (Ia«*;iU'. luu m victim ndaiitat.lo.'in. Spectacle* life raja-.iul and 
volcrtudy fur upward* of thhl> ycar«. ^’edmu iira'ii f.un* Lari I/iul*cy, Sir Julio. Itoicdlct, 
I* D. Dixon Uartmi.d. Ka*|.. M P.. Tim iiuj f'o.ilc, 1*L.| , the neil-knowu Touri.t A^ut, fcc. 
Pamphlet L'uutahuutr valuable •iiui'cHtiiimi, p*»i*t lice, 

City Li am. he* _ rt Full Lilt Y t and yt 1 FN( JlTRf LI STREET, E.C'. 


T**or th« safe and orderly keeping of all 
JLETT&US and PAHEI13. manuscript 
or priutod t use 

STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 

A SAMPLE BOX, tvith fllusirated Catalogue of nil Sizct and 
Pi ices, sent by PARCEL^ POST to any mldrcss iu 
tbo United Kingdom on the n-n-ij f *,r‘ Gd. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 

HENRY STOXE, Manufacturer and Patentee, IIANBUUY. 


JJEAL & SON.- BEDSTEADS. 

JJEAL & SON.-REDDINO. 

JJEAL Ss SON. -BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

TJJEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 

•JLA 900 Dcslgna and Price I.iai of Bedding, aent free by pout, 

i» to m TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


“THE QUEEN OP TABLE WATERS.” 

Ear] STEXCEn, K.G., Pres. Inlt-rofttionnl Me*W Exliiln- 
lion, Augubt IKS], referred to ApollinariB hs a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty .” — Sanitary Itccord, March 1882, 


HUNYADI JANOS. 

“ The Best Naiitral Aperient Water!' 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

“ Certain and painless , soft and mild!' 

Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

” Most pleasant to the palate!' 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

The name of the "APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMITED," 
on the Labe) secures genuineness, 

C] all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at is, 6/. & 2 :. per bottle * 


B 


E A U T I V U L 


T E E T II. 


If'llAGRANT miEATII. 

TI1I2 ORIHINAL AND ONLY OENLTNH 

O 11 1 N T v T O O T H PAST i: 

^ hat obtained dlst.ugul.hcd nppn.b'iiiun in »l>e Circles ut home and abroad 

durm*: Hail u i'ciiMny. 

JKWSUU11Y & I1ROWN, uf Muiuihcrtc. . lire thv M<ile I'rupricto . ni.d Maker*. 

It kcu(M |H*nvt.r iui.rry cl.iiiatc. 

'I 1 H 13 O n T 13 X T A L T O O T JI V A S T E 

-*■ ensure! Whltrtnnd Hound Tcctli, Healthy (Rihia, and Fragiuut Urnii!), and Trcacnca 
Ihu Tcclb and Guuw to *• d age. 

Sulil by all Ohemb-ts, i*i lN>*a. N ful. : dun hie. ?«* ihl. 

Ills Ocnultn* only It *.!««», 1 l.y JLWSIMMlY u JUluUN. 

r.u; i'J«»N.— Ik war** u, Jiuitutlouft. 


HOTELS. 

T> UlOTTTOX.— UI-'I) F( )UI> HOTEL. -Facing Sea, Esplanade, 

■* 9 ai,«l tV pat F.,*r Lcirnl and quirt. Long cH'ildifthcd, 0<imi»h’tc urtfaulsutlon. 
S|*«i lou* I'uirci -loom, and Lir^c* lb‘ii linir-rnuiiw for Ln'llpx and for D**nt)cmert. Hoa-W'uicr 
Sen ilu in the Hotel. Cun]umuici.t.uiia uud juijuirJ,?ft trill rci cua prompt ntlcntlcii tYom 

UKNJAMIN DHLL, Manaytr. 

THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — With mild Winter Climate 

-8 o:‘ Wulvrn lh\.*n Un*>ni« faring Munth, uwrlookm'.* Iltilrl flardi n*. aivoiatly fllli il 

fur Winter um‘. KtUtn t*,l Tan if from November i,._ Add>LH*>. Ma nmikh, lltrueumbe. Devuu. 

BOOKS, &c. 


Alt T1TE BEST NEW HOOKS ARE IN 
CiBCrtATION AT 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ITundrcdfl, nnd in soma instance* ThousamU, of Copies of tho Loading 
Boohs of tbe pnat I hirly You* have buen placed in circulation at MUDIE'S 
SKLECT LIBRARY on the day of publication. 

Frwh Cojiies of nil New Works of General Interest arc added front dny to 
day ns the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they are issued from the press. 


ONE 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

According to the number of Volumes required; or 

TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 

For the Free Delivery of Books iu any pajt of London. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Pmyjnctusf f postunc frt* on application . 


MU DIF/3 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, 
281 REG ENT * STREE T, asp 2 KING STRE ET, CHEAP&ID& 

JJJ NDON UBIiARY^ 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

JWfcui-lAMrd HOUGHTON. sjL 

Vk^BraUenU - Rlfiht n<m. W. K. GLADSTONE, M.K, UU Grace the ARCH* 
B19HOP of DUKJJN. lotrtl TENNYSON, E. H. HUNBUKY, Eaqf 
Fnu.f««-Lord IfOUailTON, Earl uf CARNARVON, Rarl tf ROSEBERY. 

The Library conUitu loujioi volume* of Ancient and Modern Literature la vartouf 
language*. 

Kutacrlirtlon, n a year without entrance fee, or xi with antrane* fM of dfi 4 Hft*memher- 
*nip, £M. Jt UUen vofumea are allowed to country and ton U> town mcmbcn*. KeadiiiaHiMNn 
01 tu irom 10 Iu hul f^Mit (k Catalofmc, l«?a. mice l A*. \ ta ltd inbars, 14*. Supploutuutt gOfO-CO}, 
price 5*. i to Members, -U. Protpe.Hu* on ppplleation. 

ROBERT HARRISON, librarian* 
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, MOW READY, PRIOR SYrRSCS, 

T ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. ‘ 1 7.— M ARCH. 

■*“* CoNTKKTa:— 



MACMULAI & CO.’S HEW BOOKS. 


JACK'S COURTSHIP s * Sailor’* Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W. Ct.akk Ruwclt, Chaps. Kill. -XVI. 

THK DEVELOPMENT OF C YOU NO. By f*. Lacv Hilueh, Amateur 
Bicycle tuid Tricycle Champion, IftSl . 

BALLADS OF AN ENGLISH HOME. By A. Lang. 

“MAgAORR" GOKTHIS. By Ckaiiclh Hkkvev. 

A fiffcfcNQE EXPERIENCE. By fi. Nbuut. 

QUEER FISHES. By John On won. 

MADAM. Chaps. XL- XV. By Mrs. Ompiiaxt. 

London, Iatngmanp, Gukkk, & Co. 


LORD TENNYSON’8 NEW BOOK. 

Pep. Bto. fa. 

THE CUP: and- THE FALCON, 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 

Toot- Laureate. 


■RLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MAHCII 1WI. 

No. UCCCXXI. S«. Oil. 

Ci)' \ tenth : 

A LADY'S RIDJ3 ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.— Pam HI. 

THE LIFE OF LORD LYTTON. 

THE BABY'S ORANDM OTHER.— Paut VI. 

6ALM0-I1UCJ10 FISHING IN BAVAIUA. 

A VENDETTA. 

PROPOSED MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

BOURGOXJEF — PAUT I. 

LORD WOLSE LEY'S “MEN.*' 

TO AN ANOI.rNO FRIEND. By J. P, M. 

THK SLAUGHTER IN THE SOUDAN. 

TO THE I A3 HUS AND COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSCMLITD. 


NEW BOOK OP TRAVEL. 


CJAMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and long 

before, together with Note* on th.' Colts and Customs «f Twenty. Hi ww 
obnor Islands In tho R, (.Komis Tl'HNKR, LLD>< ot the London 

Missionary Society, With a Preface by K. B. TYLOR, FJLS. With Map*. 
Crown Vvo. Os. 


A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 

VESTIGIA: a Novel. Ev Gkorge Fleming, 

" Author of “ A Nile Novel/' *» Mirage," "the Head vt Medusa," Ac. 3 veto. 
Globe fi vo, lie. 

“ Th:* (i the bent 1 k>oJi the author ho« written Thi« rtory Is written with an amount of 

r-owvj ami uiiconvcniiouulity Out it ut lean run*.”- ''j* Uulot'. 


Wim.iam Ui.MKWoon ft Suns, Edinburgh and loomlon. 


Now ready, New Series, No. IX., nd. 

THE OORNHli.L MAGAZINE for MARCH. 

CoSTTOITS l 

THE PIPER OF CAIRNDHIJ. Illustrated by W. S. Surey. 

SOME UTERARY RECOLLECTIONS. IV. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of " Vice V*rrV Chant , t V-. V-«it« 
uf Ceremony. Chanter 27. Clear hky and a Tlnnuk-rlNiU. I lm.ir«*r sa. Ma il 
Xnowe the Avorat. Chapter W. On boanl tho “ Coriuuuudol.” With lllu.-trui-ui.n 
by AV. RaUton. 

THE MILK IN THE COCO- NUT. 

" THK MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD." 

AT ECCLES. 

AN ATTRACTION. lUtutratcd by E. I. Whoelcr. 

London : Smith. Eldku, ft Co., l.’> Waterloo Pla-e. 

THE FOIITnTg HTl *Y ItEV I E\V for MARCH. 

-*■ Edited !.y T. II. S. Eh «ht. 

Contexts : 

BLASPHEMY AND BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. By Mr. Justice Stu>uk.v. 

JOB AND HIS COMFORTERS : Dlihu'ji Parable. By A TOUT. 

Al ACLflAVELLL By P. F. Wiu wit. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF AJKBAN LEASEHOLDERS. Ily II. Rhommii U‘T. M.P. 

A POLITICIAN JN SIGHT OF HAVEN. By tho H«u AVHkUOS Haiuiaic.'. 
GLIMPSES OF THE SOUDAN By Lady Okk&ou\. 

SONNETS OF CONTRAST. My IT. D. Tuaill. 

THK HARVEST OF DEMOCRACY. By Sir LUPBL Gniriris, K.C.S.I. 

A WORLD’ IN PAWN. By A. J. Wu.boii. 

MR. nAYWARD. OyT.ll S. EnroiT. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFl'AIRSi- 

I. POLITICS. ?. FINANCE. 

CKArifA* ft Hall, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. \V.'\ 


TWENTY FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(K^ vised after Official Returns) of 

r PIIE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 

h Statlath-nl and Hi«t/>rlcul Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
for the Year 1884. Edited b> J. .Scott Kbltik. Crown Sro. 10a. Od. 

“ A vrry brief study of the book will eViw what pahi* thu Editor hat taken to make It 

worthy •/ It* title \lt:»jr»tijrr Mr. KrJtie may no congratulated on having provided, a 

volume which the vtaU-ruiuu ur riudeul of politic* may commit without fear of being mjiki ' 

2unm. 


NOW READY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLEY. 

1? ALPM WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 

LKOTF.D WORKS of. (Unlfrrmulth the Kvcrslcy Edition of Charles 
Klnghley’s Novelw.) Globe Kva ,i*. each volume. 

1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by Jons MORLEY. 

2. ESSAYS. I ». POEMS. 

4. ENGLISH TRAITS; AND REPRESENT \TIVE MEN. 

5. CONDUCT OF LIKE; AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

0. LETTERS; AND SOCIAL AIMS; &<■. 

“ Their great merit* are careful editing and beautiful tiiii«h."— /.YuisA Qua tier lu JftuVir. 


mR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. — An Article 

^ - by j. COMYNS CARR, with Engraving* r»ftf-r important Plctvm-i by 

Mil JOSHUA REYNOLDS, appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


Price u. Od. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For MARCH 1884. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. — A Poem by Mr. 

* * WILLIAM MORRTS, Author of 4 * Tho Earthly Parailiw ° &o., appf ai> in 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSJIU.TED MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


A SANITARY LAWS ENFORCEMENT SOCIETY. 

OIJU PROTECTOR ATE IN EGYPT. By Eowabo Durr. 

PEASANTS' HOMES IN ARCADY. By Uev. Dr. Jtattorp. 

PLATFORM WOMEN. By Mow Lonsiu t.w. 

OPENING NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON SUNDAY. By the Right lion, tho Eml 

Of DOMUVKJt. 

THE BRUTES ON TITE1R MASTER- By n. I>. Tnau.L. 

SHIP INSURANCES AND l .OSS OF LIFE AT SEA. By Sir Thumah M.P. 

MY SCHOOL-DAYS FROM 18*0 TO Mtf». By the Very Rev. the Dean of Wkm mi wkr. 
THE EXILE IN SIBERIA. By Prince Kiiapotkixm. 

THE GHOST OF RELIGION. By Vimnann' Harrimov. 

TUB HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Right Hon. Karl Oh*y. 


KEOAN PAUL. TRENCH, ft CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, h. 6d. 

T he contemporary 

CONTKST8 KOtt MARCH i 
Frederick Denison Mouricc. By Uu* llcv. J. Llewelyn Davlu* 
Terroriom In Uu-riu and Terruruun m Kurupe. By Sloyniak, 

The Amueemautiof the People. By Walter Bosniit. 

TIh) Chuwlic* and the Ideal o) IteHulon. By Pnuclpal Falrbalra, 
The Gold Treiwure of India. Bv Vrolewor Uotmmy Price. 
kbentOld and New Novels. By Dr Karl UiiLebrund. 

“ 1 Balkan PmvhiecK. By 11. (>. AriiubUForsu-r. 
portion at Reprewntation. By J.ibn Westlake, 
iiteni|«rary Life and f bought iu France. By Gal 
Contemporary Records t 

L New TYstamci it Cri '• WelM's Life of Clirist." By 
_ Archdeacon Farrar. 

1, Flcthm. By Julia Wedgwood. 

8. General Literature. 

IWUTSB k Co.. I.linIM. SO LudstU HID. K.C. 


R E V I E \V. 


i Westlake. O.C. 

Gabriel Monod. 


Price 8s. i post free, St. 3c. 

RIBUOTHfeQUE UNIVERSELLK et REVUE SUISSE 

Ar MARCH 1MM contains: 

1. UUnSTIONaOirVIUERRg « PARTICIPATION ET CO-OrfiaATION..-L U r. gime 
da la participation. Par M. Anvfuin Uauink. 
t. TEUUULEB D’AUTOMNR— Nouvcllc. Par Mine. JxAsmv MAinar. 
a. L'AMERIQUE^IU ^BVD, DEPU1S PANAMA JUSGU’AU CAP HORN. Tar 

4. MADAME D’APINAY A GEN EVE— 1757-17&P. Par MM. Luown Pkuez et Gaston 
MAU ti&Aflt (Secondo partio.) 

*• *° A " e! '‘ OTs 

NUPTIALE-NquveUe do M. B^rtttJfsT/KajfK iSymtyiiosr. (FltiJ 
T. CMRONfqHB PARISIBNNF. |, CflKONt^UB ITALlfiNNK. 

». CHRONtfeUE ALLKMANDE. 

n. tnmtmtms buisse. 

is. CHRONHiUk POUrriQOG, 


10. CHRON1QVE ANOLAISE. 

IS. CHRON1QUK 9CIENT1FIOUE. 
Ho BULLETIN LITTfiRAIIlB ET 
■ BIBLIOORArHlQUE. 

pubeaNpUonihr the Year, so* » hw Hljt Mentha, lie., post free, payable in advent*. 


■ ViMitait Miw* 


Price SIXPENCE; by p6st. EIOHTPF.NCE. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

Contests for MAJicn : 

1. “MBs. HARTLEY, AVITIl HER CHILD ASA Y'OtJTUFUL BACCIUNaL." 

After Sir Josiica Keynuliu>. (Frontispiece.) 

2. MEETING TN W iNTEfL A Poem. By Wilu\R Minima. 

3. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By J, Uomyns Cahii. IVith numerous Uluilm* 

tlons. 

4. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be oon- 

tinurd), By tho Author of "Joifci Haukax, Gkmuuian/' With 
lliUBtrations by C. XAPii.it Ukuy. 

5. ftUAK>VRhHK IN THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. By Rev. Alfkko Ai.vckr. 

With Illustrations by C. O. Murrav. 

C. JULIA (Conclusion). By Walter Bepant. 

7. FABLES FROM ^.SOP-THB KID AND THE WOLF. Translat'd by 

Alfrkd Calhlo >tt, M.A. With llluftratioua by 11 axiku.ph CaLi>r.(.<rrr. 

8. TUB ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chapters 12-14. (To be continued.) 

Cn.vuuiTrtt M. Yunqb. 

Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 

Single numbers, Cil., by ix»t 8d. ; Yearly Subscription, jicu free, 7*. Cd. 


Monthly, la. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No.CCXCIlI. (MARCH). . 

CONTKST9 : 

JAME3 nOPE* SCOTT. By Sir FnAX< i8 H. Dovut. 

NEW EDITION OP KEATS. 

A SOCIAL STUDY OF OUR OLDEST COLONY. 

A RENEGADE. Chapter* 1, 2. 

HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING WOMEN, 

THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Oiiphant. Chapters 45— fl. Corel. .ma* 
SLAVERY IN THE RED SKA. 

REVIEW' OF THE MONTH. 


mruviMv a rn on mmvnnn stuff t i on now. W.d 
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This dny is pnblikhod, 

V 1 ; 

TUB SECOND EDITION OF 

ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT 

AND LEAYKS FROM HER NOTE-BOOK. 

Post Svo. 10a Cd. 

C<wrrm : -VnrWllniwa nnd Other-WorldtineM, The Port Young— German 
Wit, Tleinrfi'h Ifni". 'Kcnnpolii'ul Tp«p>iiiifr, Dr. Camming- - The Jnflinmrt* of 
Tta*ioim)l 4 ’n. LncLy* Hmtrtry-- Natural History <»t Gorman Life, Ririil— ‘ Thira 
Moittltft in Wriiujir-- Vddriti'. to Working Hen, l»y Felix Holt Leaver from n Nolc- 
Anthnmbip, .lii.lfincnts on Authors, Story-telling. Historic Imagination, 
Valor in Originality. To tin: Fnwrlc nil Things arc Pmonte, “Dear ItelUlou* 
Loro,” Wo mak" our own Frict-denr.*, liirth of Totornnec, Felix qui non potmt, 
Divine Grace a Rial KniaiuiUon, A Vino Excess” Fctliue i* Energy. 


# # # This volume, which was loft ready corrected for the prep?, 
contains all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
Author was willing to have republished. It also includes some 
short essays and pages from her Note-hook which have not hitherto 
boon printed. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. 21 b. 

THE VALLEY OP SORER: 

NEW NOVEL. 

Bv GERTRUDE M. GEORGE. 

*• Henry Wrst;rale. tlie hem Indrawn with skill and power. ITi« lapses from the right 

path arc pnrtrnyvd in a torelhU* and natural manner. Graham U alm> n elevrr, if uni I* u~ 

Uw. character study The untUur pmat-ioc* no incous!d«<rnb1r tulctit." - Morten./ 

“ The chantctm are rlenriy defined, the situation* are strong, uni the ; nt*rv»t evoked by 
them In nmshlctoble. The women, to particular, are n-lmfrulily drawn, "—/f thrtitvwn. 

M Mis* George pusKeasoM in no slight ckgrec the poorer ot iu venting her churariom with I.fti. 

Considerable Insight Into human nature Is mIiowd. .T he story is well amipowvi- 

tolly w* Itten." - tittib*. 

" In style then? 1« mu<*h to approve. Acattnni/, 

“ An original*- indeed, pei-hat* It Is not too much to say a online- story powerful. 

Dlmpieut. and only too true.' 1 — .Swnrtw. 

•* The story of Westgate’s Infatuation for the linpefuous.beantlfhl, and pleasure -lot hi i; TIebo 
I* well told In Furt WIs* Grurgi 1 can wrltu vc:y Wv.t "—Morwnp j\*h>tih**r % 

“Her oaerin drpieiing the fluctuation* of »*hvrocter between g««*l and evil inrtueru'cs, 

‘bctwixlOrmuKd and Ahrhnan’ itu billow hi-rOrlcntiilGinK U hr no means rnuxil Tin- 

work la praiseworthy and promLlng, and If the author should advance &* happily as the ha* 
begun, hoe name may yet lie famous Daily ftityrnpA 

LONDON: GEORGE UEDWAY. 12 YORK hTUEF.T, OOTRNT GARDEN. 



maw WORK BY CANON COOK. 


TW» <tay, 8vo. IS*. 

THE ORIGINS of LANGUAGE and RELIGION, 

cnnaMvnd In Five Essays. By F. 0. Cook,. M.A., Canon of Kwter ana 
Kditov of * • The Spuukor'a Common tary." 


JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLE STREET. 


i&ES. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBR 

A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

rowan O’DoNoonL’E, Author of “ Ladle? on Horseback,” 11 Unfairly Won," 
&-j. S vols. 

TO HAVE ami to HOLD. By Sarah Stbeddeb, 

Author of “ Tho Fate of ft Year** die. 9 vuls. 

" A mmiintie tale, with Incldrnti of so stirring a nature that they cannot Ail to arrest 
attention."— J/wNin;/ l‘o*t. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 

Author of “ Grxhv.vn'a Ordeal" Ac. 3 vols. 

“ A novel n«t of the common. The principal eharaetcr v a fine conception, and is well 
worked up."— .V. Jaunt «’* Vaults.. 

ONLY Y EST E RD A Y . By William Marshall, 

Author of 41 SirnNgc Chapman •* drr. 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Mui shall ha.i n pen »*rfuh vigorous. original ntylo of writing. HU story Is related With 
not a little putb-m and some humour. 

3 vols. 

{tfext week. 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 

HURST & BLACKETT. PUBLISHERS, to GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

i 3 


E LA 


HU E & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

MJNIIILL ROW, LONDON. EX’. 


i.LNL’KAJ^ GORDON 1 ^ RULE IN T11E SOUDAN TOLD IK HIS OWN WORDS. 
8TO. cloth. 7s. Cd. 

pOLOXEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. 

with n Vurtralt t an«l Map or tho Country. From Original letters and Documents. 
Edited by Geoiuik UiiihURCa lllLL, D.C.L., Author of me •• Life of Sir Rowland Hill, 
R i. AH'. 


THTRD AND CHEAP EE EDITION, I vol. Cs. 

THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right lion. 

A. J. B. Butticsi'onD Uoi’V;, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 

From the ATHENAJUM- 

•* * The Brondrrftw * !s i tdensant ln>ok to read. Tt is an unusual tr»*at to the rerulor to find 
•tilmiidfln tlw eoinpany nf a man «• the wtwld wliols also a man ot knowhwlge mid culture, 
and who poMesae* the power of writing wltheue and with point. Mr. Hope's pictures »f 
•ociety and his analysis oirho racier arc all excellent Tho lHihtleal skotches and ullualous 
«ra made with a good deal or humour." 

From the SPECTATOR. 

11 * The Brandretlis * has all the charm of IU predecessor. The great attraction or the novel 
Is the cosy. rouversailonaJ, kni.wleilgtablt tone oflt i tkn skcL-hlnpr from the lift, and yet not 
eorlo-a Xn the litr as to h* muhciou*. men. women, periods, anrl i-vcnts. to ul) of whicli inieili- 
ernt traders can flt a name. The jsiliiioal and social Rketuhrs will no to ally cm-ltc the chief 
Interest among readers who will be attracted by the author’s name and experience." 

From the HT. JAMES'S GAfcETTF.. 

“ • The Rrtndreths * Is a clever md enliTtainlng book. It c-nnttlns mncli clever and pictur- 
tnitnc writing. There m i-oirodiTuble skill, also. In the delineation of clianu'lor, ami tho 
dialogue Is natural ami e.i«\ , puiuted mid witty. Mr. Horratont Hope draws largely from hm 
«xpcvltnceof political and sodal Me ; and ns a society novel hm book hss all the uupt-rKirity 
to ordinary fictions iTthis class which may be derived from familiarity with the scenes and the 

W.puxwitaa." rromth. STANDARD. 

‘•There ave many sayings In tins work— many wise, many witty, many tender, many noble 
aaylmr*—lhat we Hhould wish to rite to our irmtmv i butdoubtlc-is their pleuaure will lie urentnr 
in finding them out tor themselves. It is a well planned and ably written story. The IkhjU Is 
A»U of ctever spigranu." 

HURST * BLACKETT. PUBLISHER9. 13 ORE AT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
Just publ hhed, demy 8vo. 13s. 

T.OCUS STANDI lll’I’ORT.S : Oftseo derided by the Court of 

Referees daring the Se-wiim Imai, being Part HI. of Vol. III. of the Series, with In dev. 
By E. CuVfOUD and A. <». JtiCkAKUN, £'n|n., }larnsters-at-Law. 

, I ltT TKWwo aTH * Cd , Fle et Stric t. 

Now rttuly, at all Book-sellers', crown five, doth, 6s. 

T»nE REVELATIONS o«30M MON SENSE. By Aktipodks. 

A Diali*gnc In lween Common Scn«e and the VlcaT tnuclilng upou *Thclsm ; Atheism, 
Deism, fiplxltualLm, Fauattclum. Materialism, ami Clericalism. 

K. W. Ai.utV, 4 Ave Msrra Lane, E.C. 

Tt/flt. CHARLES BEADE’S NEW STORY, “ LOVE a^d 

MONEY, " V/ll beem in THE 80UTII l.ONDON PRESS ofRalurdaj, Mnn li I. 
ft fhre. UeiUfylon Cou rt, F ind S treet . 

«IR JOSHTJA REYNOLDS.— See THE* BUILDER of tills 

wrack I also Illustrations o( l Lurch Decoration. Switzerland j Cloisters. St Pail, Bao-c- 
lonai Wew Scandln avian Ciu.rth, T.lv,.rpuol t Bketclic* oi English Gothic t House lutcri^.rs, 
Kiiglelteld Green ; Upton On nogat -uui Clmreli mid Sl-Iioois; Articles end Reports on fhc 
Royal CpmmUslun on the lloui.ng of the few- The bcolti’h Rovnl Aea«li-iny Exlnidtlon - 
The Building of Town llmras coluun-d Glass, by Mr. G. AitchLon, A.U.A.—Protewor 
Ifcvton an Ancient Hculpture, »c.-td. | hv i»osl «|rl. Annua) bubsenption. l'Js. 

to Catherine S trcOt.^A ud all Newsmen. 

OTUEET'S COIAJNTAT, and GENERAL NEWSPAPER 

^ ADVERTISEMENT OrFICEh. 

O, BntllT ft Co., to Comb'd! . L c nmi Hrnrtrr HitoTitxnx, 6 Berta Street, W C. 

XTOTIOK— ADVERTISEMENTS' Knd S UBSORI I*TJ ONSfor 

A^ COJaONIAL ana FOREIGN Jiil.'llNALS BT.CRIVF.fi AT RITllER Of KICK, 
but File s for Inspection am i Pa per* t oi Sale are k< jit m the City ufflci s only. 

rrHE~ SATURDAY REVIEW.— TheToTlOTrtng NUMBERS 

X of THE SI ATU HD AY ItKVIF.W «r* ratulred.tor which 6«l.«auh will bedvon vix i 
”■ M, ‘ ‘" a 

nniiE SATURDAY REVIRW tout, by post at following rates 

JL per nnnuin, paid In advance : 

Any part of cbo United Kingdom £1 A 9 

India and China 1 13 « 

Other British Colonies Eurojxj, Kgypfc, and America l Jo 0 

BTLEL L JON&S 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


Fourteenth IMHmn.Svo. cloth, gilt extra, fis. 

THE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The Standard 

■JL IVorkon Whist. H) "Cavkndtmii." G really Enlarged and Revised throughout, 

Nkw and Importuut vVork on WhKt. IkiXWi] Edition, capfivo. cloth, Ss. fid. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pole, F.R.S. 

A Fanny ou the Scientific uud Intellectual nspccta of the modern Game. 

Thomas Da La Hub a Co., Londou. 


An 


Just published, crown 8vu. cloth, Is. fid. 

POUNEILLE’S CINNa.. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by LCun Dui.mia, M.A.,ot King’s College, London. French Classics fbr English 
htiidcnts Ko. 3. 

No. 1. Racine’s Les Plaideurs. By the same Editor, Is. 6d. 
No. 2. Corneille, Horace, Is. Cd. 

No. 4. Moltkf.e. Bourgeois Gentilbomme. Is. Cd. {Shortly. 

“ Compaivd with other l»<*oks having the samo aim, thrae !»oi)ks deserve very fttvonrnble 
mrntirm. tor the notes arc well w leclcd i they .tc\ or commit the capital fault ; of treapasslng on 
the province of the prninniar or tho dictionary, and w> pamtering to tho pupil's Jouncst, and 
they are. moreover, generally well expressed and u» the point ."— Saturdny Review. 

WILLIAMS A No an ATX. 14 Harriett a fitree*. Oiiveut Garden, London % and 
so South Frederick Street. Edinburg h. 

NEW SERIAL ISSUE. Monthly Is. Now ready. Part I. 

I1E BOOK of the HORS E. 


T 


llow to Doctor mm. 
How to OR Him. 


nnw to Breed Him. 

Ilow to Bear Him. 

I low to Tram Him. 

How to Kid Him. 
llow to Gro.un llun. 

How to Buy I Thu. . 

How to foil Him. 

By Sabivhl Sidney, Isle Manager of the Agricultural Ilall Hftr.m-llhofr.feo. 

FnciliuilH Coloured 1‘Jatci from Original Puiutungs, and 100 Wood 

puhlUhed complete in I vol .11s fid. 


How to Saddle Him. 
How to Harness Him. 
How to Hide Him. 
JJow to Drive Him. 


With *5 

K. Also 


1a( buyers or horses uud carriages Invest In 4 The Book of Bio Horto, # price a guinea and ft 
hall. They ought to be able to save thereafter double that amount every week to ooaeh-hoase 
and stablc-uumcy.”— World. 

S» Prospectuses at all Booksellers', or post free from 
Cakhkm, A Company, Limited, Ludgato IHU, London, 

fi vols. demy fivo. with Portraits, 90s. 

T^IIOMAS A KEMPIS, and tho Brothora of Common Life. 

•A* Tty the Rev. a. Krtti.ewnll, M.A. 

"These volumes abound In suggestions so valuable that they might be made the basis of 

lengthened articles Mr KuitlcwaU will, no doubt, feel tluit he lies been tolly reworded, 

should irnpulivs to fuller and more healthful and expansive Christ kill work be derived from 

it. With I hi- hurt In our hearts we close these valuable volume-., which era from first to lost 

S -rvadM by tho line ntnnwphere of reverence and chanty. As such we cordially recommend 

icm to tUoae who arc (lcjirous to draw water ltoni such walls of refreshment aod strength. 14 

Bi-toiA Quarterly Review, 

London i Keaan Pattl, Trsncii, 8c Co, , 


"TkEARFORGIL, Tho 

YJ Romance of tlio Years ] 


Desmond " &c. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown fivo. price da. 

Princosa of Brofiuiy: an Historical 

1102-1172. By the Author of "The Lett Bart ot 


London, Longman# and Co. 


rpIIE 


Now ready , Fifty-fourth Edition, is. 

CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A List. 

The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Praaaftt Time. 

l*ndon i diNPKiN, Marshall, a Co. 


OUGHT AILMENTS; their Nature 

Liofilb 8. Rkale. F.R.S., Vrotostor of Medicine in 


Second Edition, *73 pp. as. 

and Treatment. 

King's Collage, London. 

London :J.» A CHUttOinLtj. 


By 


Just published, crown fivo. with Map, ». fid. 


ijr. 


TnE CHOTTS of TUNIS ; or, the Great Inland Sea of North 

A B - Dwmwm,w * ^ “ Arw 

Londou i W. H. AL1.HD A Co., ig Waterloo Fit c*. 

Also, by the some Author, preparing fbr the prefis, 

EASTER ISLAND, the Goal of Solomon’s Ships for Ophir; 

with a Translation of the Stone lueriptlon oi i#ee to 


m 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 

* 


NEW SATIRICAL AND POLITICAL 
ROMANCE. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 

FllftfSpP, Exjuirliiwmtnl »nU ApplM.for th<* u«<: of OMcm anil HrhiyjK 
TrfflkVitod and oiltteil by R. AtmNajs, l’h.I). F.O.S. l 5 rol'o,i*or of Exjnvi- 
mental Scricuco. Sf h tt* College. Hand hurst. Eleventh Edition, revteril and 
cnlnvgqtl ; with S Coloured iMatitf and gl>$ Woodcuts Large crown S.-o 
cloth, 15*. 

•«* In tho present edition tho fresh mnUcr has 1 nd'nvj^crl by about thirty, 
two {ngca tho sl/.eof tho book us it stood in tho last edition. The no".. 11-utur 
Indudef thirty uddlUutnU Illustrations. 


Xow ready, at all Li Ira ilea, 1 vol. 10 a. M. 



GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 

GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS; a Course of Plijsica 
dlvcstftrt of Mathornatiral Kormulm. expre^sml in the language of daily iife, 
and illustrated with Explanatory Figures elucidating tho Priiuiiplr i and 
Facta brought Iwjfons the reader. Tran ditto. I and edited by E. Atkinmis, 
Ph.1). F.U.N. Fifth Edition ; with 2 Plates und -495 Woodcuts. Cro n hvo, 
price 7 p. Cd. 

**• To tho prepont edition new matter to tho extent, of twenty pages h?ji 
been added, und tliero are twenty- four additiouul Illustrations. 


, BY T. H. QOODEVffi, M.A. 

Barrister. nt-Law, Professor of Mechanic* at the Royal School of Mines. 

PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. Now Edition, 

rewritten and enlarged. With 253 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. fls. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. New 

Edition, re-wrlttcn and enlarged ; ultii 342 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. <s. 


BIT B. A. PBOOTOB. B.A. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 

Familiar Essays on EcUmtidc Subjects, Natural Phenomena, Ac. o vote 
crown Svo. 7s, Cd. each. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS; The Plurality 

of Worlds Studied under tho Light of Recent Scientific Researches With 
14 Illustrations. Crow n Svo. llto. C l. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 

Tho New Volume iu tho abovo series*, being a Revised Translation of 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS, 

It, tb. Ke*. T. K. CIIEVNE, M.A. 

Ib ready this day, limp parchment antique, or cloth, Cs. ; vellum, 7*. Cd, 


LONDON : KEG AN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


«PBB NEW BUS SIAN ACQUISITION— MERV, 

For tho best acoonut of Mcnr and its Inhabitant*, read 

MERV : a Story of Adventures and Captivity. 

Bpitomiied from '* Tho Mery Oasis.” By Edmond 0'Do.vovan, Special Cor- 
respond cut of tho * Dally News." Crown 8vo. with Portrait, Cs. 

LONDON*. SMITH, ELDER, a CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, fop. Svo. cloth limp, each 2b. Cd. 

FLORENCE. | VENICE. 

By Avouktus J. G. Hark, Author of "Walks in Rome," “lLys near 
Romo," Ac. 


LONDON i SMITH, ELDER, * CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


OI ?J 

The Last” of the De Veres. 


By AUSTEN PEMBER. 

a 

11 0 ro?V, soyts grand*, ear lc peuplc grnndit.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Ills romance is pleasant and genuine.” — Athenccum. 

u A romance well planned and as well carried out,” 

Whitehall Reviac, 

u 4 Pericles Brum ’ must be accounted tho most brilliant satire 
certainly of the last quarter of a century.” — Life. 

44 The hook is throughout powerfully written .” — Modern Society, 

li Tho liook contains some clever writing." — Echo. 

*' Is brilliantly conceived and very cleverly written,” 

O Uisgoto Quiz. 

“ There is much cleverness in this satirical romntico.” 

Weekly Dispatch. 

14 The author has written a book of great interest.” 

Leeds Daily News. 

“ Mr. Pember is humorous as well ns satirical. Sometimes ho 
reminds one of the lAto Lord Lytton, sometimes of the late lx»rd 
Beaconsileld 3 but ho is less tawdry than the one and less laboured 
than the other. Tho book has amused me.”— World. 

“ Tho author has cleverly accomplished tho task he has under* 
taken 3 his wit and satire are keen and polished.” 

Manchester Courier . 

44 1 Pericles Brum ’ is interesting, it has considerable literary 
merit, the satire is keen, the humour good, A perusal of. tho 
book is euro to be entertaining.” 

Plymouth Western Daily Mercury . 

“ Tho author goes to his work with a will and make^palpable 
hits, Tho story will be acknowledged to have remarkable pas- 
sages and to bo written with ability .” — News of the World. 

“ The book is a smartly- written political romance.” 

Yorkshire Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF « A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE," 
At all tho Libraries, 3 vote, post Svo. 

MEADOW-SWEET ; or, the Wooing of Iphis. 

A PaatonU, By Edwin Whelfjux, Author of "A Lincolnshire Heroine.” 


LONDON i SMITH, ELDER, * CO.. 14 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Thll day If published, Svo. Iff, 

THOUGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
HISTORICAL PLAYS. 


Bytlie Hon. ALBERT a G. CANNING, 

Autbte of H Macaulay, Emjfet and ISirtorlaa,” “ Philosophy of DicVeni," u. 

London i nym. n. allen a co., n Waterloo place. *.w. 


il Tho work is distinctly original in conception and develop- 
ment.” — Enylaml . # 

*• It is very consistent and well done throughout.” 

Sheffield Post. 

14 The characters are drawn with humour 3 tho hook is never 
for a moment dull.”— Society. 

44 The story is clever and interesting” — Referee . 


LONDON; J. & 1L MAXWELL, MILTON JIOUSR SHOE LANE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 

AND AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
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MONT HUY, AT ALL BOOlj&fit&S AMO W^SApf HT8^ • ^ .-Vi"’-' ‘ 

ZERO. By Mrs. Camp- J N A POL EO K thCl^ARIO. S# f&&'\ LKttf : : WtmX^ 

-. utter. Pnvwu Anthor of <l P.iJfcr * THIRD'S irmwritA *«*P< ' TBMPT.1S BAR MA#A2l$IU for’ V fnwfc ' 

Rfid rnfiion/ *■! TKMPU2 IUR 'UKXPMC BAIi MAGAZINE^ SURCH'lL, . TftMl*$A 3A& U*<&2UftV *p* . -; 

• .MAGAZINE for MARCH*' tfABCII. 1*. 1** , lUKtftf. U,* fc ’ ' , 


BY tADY JACKSON. * 

THE COURT of the T CILERIES ; from the 

po«torRtinn to fcho Flight r,t T^ni* I’hiUppo, DyC^THIMUNit CHMU/nW. ;• 
Lad) .UrK^ox. Author of 4, Tlu> Old htjluio” Ao. 2 tols. lar«fc crown Hvo. 
irith PortmilA 2H. m1 

*TIib tiro Yflhimtf »r« written In frw tnif Itoafitf' «tylc, and nr# the wdrW of on# who ha* 
•evn murli, mui much, and forjottcii nothing Every chapter, c*urj pa^o U omtituiitly rcaU- 
.{iUi C.”— tff. Jn»li<9 tiUSirUA, 

Notv ready, the Second Edition of thf- Reprint of 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE AN TO l- 

XV. ITK. By.Mndame Gampan. An entirely New ami Revised Edition, 
with PnrtratU, 2 vole. s»0a. f 

“T'cihajw there la atlll no hoot: of attccdotfa Mitnrv which may hr read with anrh 

«dviinra^ |>\ the av«ra«o »t\Hlifiit There ha^c Oecit added to tho book lUaitiution* nliicu 
Jncji'Uit itaattincttouN not a little.” _/*&/ J fail (ja:M4. 

EDTTMP l^Y’ DR. ABBOTT. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 

Gernmn of Prof<**or Max TWnckkil by 9. F. Alluvnk. Douiy 8vo. Unl'onu 
in wife with w The MMoiy of Antiquity.” 

IMrtwor PuKcker'e M History of Grooeu ” glvc-i tin account of Ilotlaa and if.-* 

. clvHixatl >n froui tlio ouriiert tnuos down to the overthrow of the Persians at 
BftlaUll* {ind PUKYtt. 

VoL. I. THE filffiKd IS THK EARLIEST AGE. 

„ it. Tfuau conquests and migrations. 

BY A. K. T, WATSON. 

RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. By 

AUVUKdB. T. Wxtiviy. Demy «vo. with IP.uHtntioiH by John Sturm**, Itf*. 

**.' ffo*<W* and CnvpjvSnie’ b #n*of Use most amusing booh* of tlir kind which wc have 
taken u!p fyt ipnuslfr* day. Air WaMuj. hm not «>nf> wm# pr<o>t>caI Mjcnnnf <»n nhHi hr i 
wntsfr. but aim aVfeiitv' **iikt hfonutur peculiar <w himself. a^<l the kmuk of moo -U'Hmc to 
no ordinary dtRreV. '-*SluiHaru . 

, A New Edition of 

PROFESSOR BROWNE’S “HISTORY of 

' . ROMAS CU.SSCAI. UTL'l'-ATURli.” 1 vftl.dcmj *vo. 7.. CJ. 


THE OUT-OF-ROOK LIFE of;, the REV. 

JOHN BUbSELI*. By the Author 6t •* EiartAiodr Du^* v 4c* X Y^L eruwti 
8vo. <1«, 1 i . 


** It fa $hr graphic pprtraltnte of cm# whoae Ilk forms - a Mnprtjtfnr Uftywth 1 
txiiM oi ianvju* etiortiinr men. «m| a hhrttAuRiunti hat well dfotahwTUidbMqe'ta ha * eb 
ai’cvaoiQ’ to any-reihwi'cei u/efk>rtln»r \lht in Eiupann in fob uinetwHlfo-Mytl “ 

‘ 1'inu or uiintitnr lore Riumd lain tour hitrrOrnd inuioj well enOUdi lt to Ihw-hl 
nod wlil.d'iulitloa. (‘hum d im-aiika*.*’ cianflo ',-tfiv t.iw Htcntturuof tht.KORt 
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it is; while, on the other hand, those* whb find $|u1iwi£h' 
it certainly do not ho find fault, because it represents toe 
restricted a constituency. As* for pppuleufc agitation, the; 
despeiato efforts of the Caucuses bare, produced nothing, 
but cut-and-dried resoliitipns fr6m the.am&dy 
voters; wliile, except in one or two latgq borougheoC 
modern date, which would in. any cape OOSUO in Sooner ot 
later for enfranchisement, an utter apathy prevails among 
the freemen of the future. r No pimillioal incdnVtmiehco f 
any kind has been pointed out by the moat 
reformer. So far from tho Farl&fflentS * elected * 

1867 being superior to the Parliament# bonw^bat ' 
two out of the three are held by one jprty in the 
and the third by the other party, to*feave hedte , 

ally maleficent Parliaments ; whale reasonable men m 
parties agree that the business faculty of the 
whole, its manners, its debating ability, its 
have been steadily deteriorating, and have required 
ing to Liberals) or served as a .pretext for , (w^difcg df 
Conservatives) measures previously unlearnt, ofa^ ; on* - 
needed. It is categorically false that the ‘prasfehft 
was elected to enlarge tho franchise ; it 1A felso Oven tttj&ftr 
enlargement of the franchise Was in r88o put W alfpfremi* 
nently before the constituencies. Lastly, itf is Notorious and 
not denied that the larger number of" the -proposed pew 
voters are, politically speaking, in the last stage of ignorance 
and incapacity. The very partisans of tim s £ilV imply this 
by their favourite argument that tho best* way . to make a 
man capable of exercising the franchise is togivhit him* 
On every point, then, the assumption or assertion that the 
Bill cannot be opposod in front is false and unfounded. 

But if it be the case that there isinany qinoterarelaottoice 
to oppose the Bill directly (and it is not necessary either to 
assert or deny that it is the case), no inference feypureble to 
tho proposed measure can be drawn from this, but the 
reverse. For most certainly there is no lack of argument# 
against the Bill — the arguments sketched above will, {ako 
something more than the present strength of Radical de- 
bating power to answer them seriously. It is not 
tain, it is indeed admitted by the adherents of the 
that there is plenty of genuine dislike to it abroad, pleniVpf * 
desire to oppose it in any and every way passible. I^tnan • 
(to stick to the hypothetical), despite the ahtu^don^e'tf 
argument against tho Bill ana despite the abfiadsaee Of flL 
will to it, there is any reluctance to oppose It directly, it is 
necessary to look for some special reason for this. It is 
not necessary to look very far. Indeed Mr. Gosohen indi- 
cated the cause in a sjxjech which would have been wholly 
admirable if it had not been sicklied over in parts with the 
very half-hearted ness and irresolution which heeXposod and 
deplored. If Conservatives meet Mr. Gladstone's new and 
overwhelming addition to the electorate with evasive and 
temporizing tactics ; if liberals who are known to have the 
heartiest dislike to the scheme proclaim their adhesion to 
it, and reject tho refuge of a Cave, where, if a man is out* 
cast and discontented, be may at least be independent and 
free ; if, in short, there appears to be a great ox on the 
tongue of Parliament — what does this meant It means 
simply that tho enlargement of the constituencies has 
already impaired the independence, weakened the back- 
bone, stiffed the parthma of the House of Commons ; and 
it means that a further repetition of 7 tho same error can- 
not but be followed by an aggravation of the same conse- 
quence. There may, indeed, be some reason for thinking 
that members on both sides have allowed themselves to be 


THfe FIKBT STAGE OF THE FRANCHISE BILL. 

IT 11 IE Representation of the People Bill (which, in the 
JL absence of any scheme of redistribution, is not a 
Representation q( the People Bill at all) has been read a 
.first time by the House of Commons, and in another sense 
by tlie; country ; and its partisans are sanguine, or affect to 
be sanguine, of its success. The abundunce of protestation 
79# this head ;s indeed a little suspicious ; and it is* signifi- 
cant that defenders of this Radical measure hint that the 
term u service franchise ” had better be changed, inasmuch 
sp some persons in high position may benefit by it and 
vdlL bO’ disgusted at the term. The new and preposterous 
revival of the Pbiuk Minister’s Midlothian doctrine of 
Centrifugal Representation would have been incredible of 
any onO but Mr. Gladstone. But it is not of these 
peculiarities, or of the aspect of the redistribution question,' 
that it is proposed to Speak in this place. iledistribu- 
tion is indeed the point on which the fortunes of the 
Bill must turn ; but for this very reason it requires sepa- 
rate treatment, Neither is it at present necessary to dis- 
cusS the Rill clause by clause or line by line; there will 
be plenty of time for that. Tho important thing for the 
present, and in the interval between the debates on the 
■subject, is to show how utterly false is the contention of 
some supporters of the Government that there is nothing to 
be said against the Bill in itself, and that opposition must 
necessarily take the form of a Jlank march. And besides 
.this, it is important to show that the grain of truth which 
underlies this false contention points to what is in itself one 
of the strongest arguments against the the fact that 

extension of the franchise has degraded political life as it is, 
and that further extension must degrade it moro. There is 
no more erroneous, assumption, if it be an assumption in 
good faith ; there is no more impudent pretence, if it be an 
assertion mode without belief, than that 4i there is no serious 
“ opposition to the Bill itself in any quarter." It would bo 
truer to say 'that there is no serious support of the Bill in 
any quarter except from one point of view — tho view, 
xialnefy, that it will afford tbo means of keeping one party 
in the S^at* out *of office for a long, if not an indefinite, 
period. 

The proposition that the preamble of tho Bill (if pre- 
ambles were .still in fashion) must be granted, that its prin- 
ciple is inexpugnable, must depend on several other propo- 
sitions. These oro^ that because one man has the franchise, 
another in ritailar circumstaheos has a right to it ; that the 
existing franchise does not afford a proper representation 
of thenRtio# ; that tho candidates for electoral privileges 
.mo earnefrily demanding them ; that practical inconvenience 
• ( thia difference of borough and county franchise ; 

§ * at thh i^sultof recent extensions has been so excellent 
iatafai^erdoec of the same medicine cannot but benefit 
jpiiMjv.iM pnaent Parliament was distinctly 
chAtgpd to carryout such a measure ; that the qualifications 
and aqaerta of the new voters to be aro such os to make it 
A scandal that they should not bo able to vote. Every oue of 
thtise prbporitiohi may be traversed, with a certainty of up- 
of 4m impartial judge. The abstract 
the list is not of a Kind which has 
Bu^and/andit would not in itself 
*ofa hundred men in the House of 
; v ■ . IWliAmexit . fa -xiot the best of 

' ; #i*be8ibte Farii^enti maybe contended with ednsider- 
- . wbo/constantl) assert that 
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unneceeaa rily frightened : tlmt even yet, and even in the parts of the kingdom return majorities for Mr. 

largest constituencies, there is scarcely a genuine fancy As uu excuse fnr favouring Scotland, ha hits reproduced ‘tsjjj 

for Wti* cree&ine thiix's of the Caucus — the submissive amazing theory, first propounded in Midlothian, that dis- 

4 _ _ t * 1 , I n •'It.. 1 .. j. f 4.1 4» l.tiw.fn 


derate who take M*r. ( 'iiauhkrlain’s orders from Mr. | tricts remote from the capital are entitled to a larger propor- 
ScHNib&Ito^HT's lips. 1 >ut undoubtedly there* arc* more of I tionato represent utiou. 1 1 is impossible to refute, and even to 
this Vermin in the pri*M*nt House of Commons than there examine, a merely e-hirnencal proposition* Mr. Gladstone 
over lias been before, .md tliere is more tendency on the part adds that the t hern and Western parts of England are to bo 
of members who are not actually crawling creatures to givo mulcted for the hem-tit «»t the North, probably because they 
up the erect. poMuro. There is, therefore, every reason to | are tho most Conservative parts of the kingdom. r ij6 sug- 
resist the llill, and there is no valid reason for considering j gestion of an increase in the whole number of member** will 
resistance hopeless. The present ideal ors generally cart) j probably be withdrawn when it is iound to be generally 
nothing about it: and, though they might possibly be j unpalatable. 


spurred Up to can* la a new Midlothian campaign, such a 
campaign of mvesJtv implies a dissolution. The unceasing 
mismanage mint id' the Government in foreign uiEiirs has 


A probable result, and perhaps an object of the separa- 
tion of the tv\ o meiiMires wliicli ure to constitute one great 
electoral revolution, scorns to havo been hitherto overlooked. 


ion saved from its natural consequences hy tho fortune of The Radical section of the Cabinet cannot fail to anticipate 


.'•^England, and from its artificial consequences by the devo- 
'^tion of the Liberal majority, many times already. Hut 
f\*Neinosis is a good slaver; and even a fo*v bye* elections 
>^ike that of Brighton, though they could not transfer tho 
tn numerical majority, would so shatter it that Mr. Gladstone 
, 'ywuld no lunger dare to expose it to the tremendous strains 
■' of such a division as tlmt of Tuesday fortnight. In short, 
\? there is fair rt.-uson for trusting that delay will bo a 
; ) means sufficient to effect the desired and desirable end. 
f No reasonable person objects to tho gradual redistribution 
of seats as tho cliange and growth of population requires, 
to the gradual increase of tho electorate jus now classes 
of men rise to a position in which it is suitable that 
they should share in I he Government of the country. 


the difficulty of obtaining the sanction of the present Par- 
liament to a sweeping project, of redistribution. It may, 
consequently be doomed expedient to provide a more suit- 
ablo instrument for tho promotion of democratic change. 
The addition of two millions of labourers, operatives, and 
artisans to tho constituency will bring, os the modern 
phrase is, within tho range of practical politics the whole 
or a principal part of the scheme of distribution which has 
been often explained by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Morlev. 
If a complete project had been brought forward by the 
Government, the advantages and tho evils of redistribution 
would have been balanced against arguments bearing on 
j the franchise. Mr. Gladstone prefers to make a largo 
• addition to the strength of his party before lie engages in 
J a struggle* of which under present conditions the issue 


they should share in the Government of the country. ! addition to the strength of his party before he engages ill 
A Reform Bill of fair pretensions might be drawn up (l struggle* of which under present conditions the issue 
by transferring twenty seats from Ireland to the English might bo doubtful. It is true that ho held out to the 
and fclcotcli counties, bv grouping some of tho smaller ! House the piospeet of dealing with redistribution in the 
boroughs and allotting the seats thus sot free to the mi- j next Session of the present Parliament; but he must be 
represented or insufficiently represented towns, by enlarging fully aware of tin* probable occurrence of events which ho 
the area of the districts which have household suffrage, and thought it unnecessary to anticipate in his speech. When 
so forth. Rut the present .scheme aims at nothing like this, the Knmebiso Rill has been carried, any hesitation on the 
It aims, either from a. doctrinaire Jove of unifrj rnity, or from part of tho 1 1 hum.* of Gonuuons in accepting the Ministerial 
mere restless desire of change, or from a dishonest intention scheme of redistribution will he at once punished by dis- 
to manipulate the springs of political power, at nearly solution. It is e\eu possible that, if the Government 


to manipulate the springs ot political power, at nearly •, solution. It is e\eu possible that, if the Government 
doubling the electorate by the addition of vast numbers, | heaitntcd to appeal to tho country, the. Radicals would 
most of whom do not want iho franchise, a majority of | plausibly dispute the right of a self-condemned Legislature- 


whom are unfit for it, utnl a considerable minority of whom 
are certain to use it in the interest of the enemies of 

England. 


I5EDISTIURUTI0N. 

M R. GLADSTONE will not succeed in evading tin* 
question of a redistribution of seats hy his arbi- 
trary postponement of legislation. Ho has indeed himself 


to undertake an organic change in the Constitution. In 
either case the process of redistribution would fall under tho 
control of a House elected under the new system, and tho 
members elected exclusively by the class which depends on 
weekly wages might not improbably rorolvn on tho forma- 
tion of equal electoral districts. Mr. Gladstone professes 
not to object to such a measure on principle, but he foresees 
tlmt it might, at present, complicate his corrupt bargain with 
fclio disaffected Irish members. 

When the Franchise Bill is onco passed, Mr. Parnell 


furnished ample mateiials for an inevitable controvoisy. 
In his long experience of indirect and tortuous policy lio 
has not surpassed ip ingenuity the partial disclosure of his 
future intentions which was contained in tho latter portion 
of his speech. Expressing, as ho said, only hi.> own per- 
sonal opinions, he reserved to himself tho right of seeming, 
if necessary, to 1)0 overruled by his own Cabinet, and he 
b*ft his colleagues ut liberty, if ho should himself no longer 
hold office, to repudiate professions which were intended to 
serve the immediate purpose of pledges, and at tho same 
time to involve no responsibility. Tho most extraordinary 
part of tho statement was the undisguised overture to tho 
enemies of the Constitution which has since been accepted 
by Mr. Parnell and his adherents in tho spirit in which it 
was proposed. Mr. Forster has shown that, in a repre- 
sentative scheme founded on population, Ireland would 
loso twenty members ; and attention has since been called 
to tho rapid increase of the population of Great Britain, 
while in Ireland numbers are stationary or declining. An 
adjustment mado with lvferenco to any other test of fit- 
ness would be much less favourable to Irish pretensions; 
yet, in accordance with tho precedent of Kilmainham, Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to buy Mr. Parnell's support by a 
large concession to bo made at tho expense of England. The 
representation of Ireland is not te bo reduced ; and in 
consideration of tho iniquitous compact, the Healys, tho 
Sextons, and the Biggaiis will support the Bill for the ex- 
tension of the franchise. They have assuredly no reason to 
be dissatisfied with their bargain, as tho Franchise Rill will 
itself increase their electoral power by 200 pr cent. As 
the Greek saying runs, wrong is prolific of wrong, and in- 
justice multiplies itself. The bribe to Ireland is to cost 
nothing to Scotland or to Wales, evidently because both 


1 and his allies will bo fully ablo to take care of tbem- 
I solve*. They will undoubtedly coalesce with any faction 
which attempts to reserve Iho question of redistribution 
lbr a Parliament elected by the new constituency. Onf> 
general election will enable them to dictate the form and 
tho extent of redistribution. With ninety or a hundred 
disciplined followers at his back, Mr. Pa us ell may compel 
any Government to redeom Mr. Gladstone's unscrupulous 
promises to himself, .and at the same time to disregard 
the hesitating pledges which he offers to the House of Com- 
mons. Having secured to Ireland more than its share 
of representation, the Nationalist faction will be able to 
trade with English parties which may be tempted to pur- 
chase its support. Four hundred thousand occupiers of 
mud cabins will be represented hy demagogues who will 
not even profess to regard the welfare of tho Empire. As 
they will have no direct interest in tho distribution of 
electoral power in Great Britain, they will make terms 
with the most unjust and most profuse of competing 
political stewards. Tho general result will perhaps be the 
■same if the Nationalists at once cast in their lot with the 
revolutionary faction. In that case the advocates of pro- 
portional representation, or of other checks on democratic 
despotism, will find themselves powerless against the Irish 
contingent, it is true that devices for the protection 
of minorities are not in any case likely to succeed ; but 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Fawcett, and those 
who hold similar opinions would not wish to be smbmarily 
supported by a packed Irish vote. It is impoi t^ST that 
polit icians who still retain a trace of independence or a con- 
scientious scruple should understand the impossibility of 
defending themselves when onco tho Franchise Bill has 
become law. It is with the enlarged constituency, and its 
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But, if the intentions of the Ministry as to the Eastern 
Boudan. are unintelligible*, they are lucid and definite com- 
pared to its intentions as to the Central and Western. For 
some ten days post, though in constant and easy communi- 
cation with General Gordon, Mr- Gladstone and his col- 
leagues have refused to give any information whatever as to 
General Gordon’s proceedings. Not only will they say 
nothing about the slavery proclamation, which is now 
almost ancient- history, but they* will say nothing about the 
singular declaration tiuit he luis “ sent for English .soldiers.’* 
Mr. Gladstone knows nothing of Lupton Bey, though 
Lufton Bey is a V ice-Governor of the Boudan, and a special 
envoy of Hun Britannic Majesty is Governor-General 
thereof (after it lias been given up, and a Governor-General 
is thus an absurdity). As to facts, perfect silence is observed 
officially. Unofficially, the telegrams from Khartoum may 
bo said to leave JClia Lrtlia Crispin a loug way behind as 
exercises for cxegetic ingenuity. One day it is said that 
the tribes laugh at General Gordon’s proclamations, that 
his influence beyond Khartoum is nil, that his emissaries 
cannot get up the river, and so forth. Within a few hours 
it is said that the Mahdi is in ecstasies at being appointed 
Sultan of Kordofan, that he is going to settle down to quiet 
Bultanry, with a hundred wives at least, and that he has 
sent his orders in all directions to cease fighting. And this 
valuable intelligence is made more valuable by the informa- 
tion that “ the road from Souakim to Berber is open” — 
which, as a mat. ter of fact, it is not, and which the writer 
could not have known if it were. Then all this is supple- 
mented with a suggestion that tlio great slave-hunter 
and filibuster Zobkir (cortuinly and without any irony 
a very capable person) shall bo appointed Governor 
by the Power which lias formally abdicated govern- 
ment, and with the information that General Gordon ex- 
pects a servile war in the country within a twelve- 
month. This is the ptix Iiritannica which Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy is to bring on the Boudan I And it must be 
remembered that this cheerful pot pourri of contradic- 
tory evil tidings (the news of tho Mahdi is as evil n* 
any other ; for so surely as he behaves in tho manner hero 
described, will some other Mahdi take his bishopric) does 
not come from the first-comer. All news arriving from 
Khartoum is seijii- official, if it bo only tho indiscretion of 
semi-officialism. Jt- is apparently held by some people that 
tho intention of these singular despatches is to force Mr. 
Gladstone's hand, and obviate the absurd policy of with- 
drawal from tho Northern gate of Equatorial Africa. It 
maybe so; and tho supposition at least supplies an ex- 
planation of what, is otherwise inexplicable. But so long 
as the Government, continuing to express tho utmost con- 
fidence in General Gordon, refuses to take any notice of 
what General Gordon is doing, so long as a majority jn 
Parliament supports them in the policy of alternate slaughter 
and scuttle, and so long as tho country tolerates a majoiity 
which behaves in such a fashion, it is to bo feared that a 
series of interesting enigmas in the telegraphic columns of 
tho Times ivill not produce much effect. The Brighton 
election, following on the greatly-increased majority against 
West Somerset, was a lesson no doubt; but the lesson must 
he repeated and emphasized, if the waste of money, of life, 
and of political chances, almost more precious than either, 
is not to go on. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

I T is natural that political tendencies which may be origin- 
ally unconnected should sometimes tend to combine. Th o 
result of convergence is in such cases to give an artificial 
impulse to movements which may be useless or mischievous. 
An instance of the process may bo found in two or three 
recent experiments and projects. Tho repeated attempts of 
special interests to obtain representation in the Cabinet have 
at first sight no connexion either with schemes of legislative 
disintegration or with the devolution of tho functions of tho 
House of Commons to large Standing Committees ; >el all 
these proposals have lately become mixed up, especially in a 
late speech ol Mr. Gladstone’s. The substitution of Com- 
mittees of eighty members for Select Committees of ton 
or twelvo soeinod to nave no political object; nor was there 
any reason why the scheme should be favoured or opposed by 
either party;, 1 1 is generally agreed that t he experience of last 
year left tho expediency of tho measure in doubt. Tho Com- 
mittee on Trade dealt successfully with the Bankruptcy 
Bill and the Patents Bill, whilo tho Committee on Law, 


notwithstanding the able conduct of the inquiry by 
Attorney-General, proved to be entirely abortive. It i£ 
probable that a further trial may throw additional light on 
the capacity and utility of large Committees. Many mem- 
bers think that issues which create wide differences of 
opinion must be reserved to Committees of the whole- 
House ; but that the details of a measure generally 
approved may bo advantageously discussed by a representa- 
tive body of delegates. 

All parties are ready to concur in the appointment of ono 
or more Standing Committees for the present Session, 
though there may perhaps be a difference of opinion as to- 
Hie selection of tho measures to be referred. Mr. 
Chamberlain's Merchant Shipping Bill has produced so 
much angry feeling that the discussion of the clauses in a 
large Committee might perhaps cause inconvenience. In 
this case an attempt will ue made to restrict the inquiry to 
a Bel net Committee, on the plausible ground that it may be 
necessary to examine witnesses. A more important con- 
| sideration is the probability that, even if the Bill is reported 
1 with amendments, tho shipowners will insist on reviving 
: the discussion in tho House. Large Committees have 
; many disadvantages in comparison with smaller bodies; 

! and their only compensating merit is the authority which 
■ they may ho supposed to possess. Tho Bills which were 
j last year approved by the Committee on Trade passed 
through their subsequent stages without discussion. 
Wherever a similar result may be reasonably anticipated, 
the new system will have justified itself. Mr. Gladstone 
is responsible for a certain prejudice which has been raised 
against Standing Committees by Ilia frequont and 
gratuitous eulogies of tho doctrine* of devolution. It is 
not unnatural that a Minister who has moro than once 
tampered with the privileges of tho House of Common* 
should bo perhaps unjustly suspected of meditating further 
encroachments. In a late debate or conversation ho inti- 
mated an intention to apply his favourite machinery to 
political or party purposes lor which it is not adapted. 

The transformation of a body charged with tho duty of 
adjusting clauses into a subordinate local Legislature would 
be a more startling innovation than a more increase in tho 
numbers of Committee-men. Mr. Parnell lately tempted 
Air. Gladstone into a confession that such a perversion of 
tho practice of devolution is not altogether foreign to his 
thoughts. The Homo Rulers were certainly not sanguine 
enough to suppose that their audacious demand would bo 
conceded by the House ; but Mr. Parnell has often 
succeeded in extracting from Mr. Gladstone virtual ad- 
missions that Ids most extravagant proposals include an 
element of justice. It would bo idle to oppose the formal 
establishment of Home Rule if Mr. Parnell’s schema 
had been thought reasonable or practicable. A Grand 
Committee of Irish members, charged with the examination 
ami control of Irish measures, would easily assume the 
character of an independent Parliament. It was appa- 
rently for the purpose of defiance, under colour of flagrant 
injustice, that Mr. Parnell proposod to exclude the members 
for tho University of Dublin. It happens that at the 
present moment Mr. Gibson and Mr. Plunket are tho 
most distinguished of all Irish members; and even if it 
wore necessary for the University at a future time to 
content itself with less ablo representatives, it would bo 
certain to return respectable and loyal politicians. It is 
trite that in a Committee dominated by Mr. Parnell’s 
followers the members for the University would find them- 
selves out of place. The motion was, of course, not meant 
to be carried ; but Mr. Parnell succeeded in extorting a 
kind of vague concession from Mr. Gladstone. He seemed 
not disinclined to impart at some future time a local 
character to tho Grand Committees. His Government haa 
already given injudicious encouragement to provincial 
aspirations for a kind of legislative independence. Tho 
Welsh {Sunday Closing Bill 1ms, according to the statements 
of those who are acquainted with the facts, not accomplished 
tho object of diminishing intemperance ; but it will serve as 
a precedent for the retrograde policy of treating Wales as a 
separate province, though it had always been an object of 
prudent legislators to complete the assimilation of tho Prin- 
cipality with the rest of the United Kingdom. The praise- 
worthy and successful efforts of zealous Welsh pam to 
establish local colleges may not improbably be frond to 
narrow the education of local students. In no other part 
of Great Britain are prejudices more obstinate or ignorance 
of Hie world more universal. It would have bqpn equally 
inexpensive, and probably more beneficial, for Welsh students 
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’to frequent English Universities or collegiate institutions ; but 
on those points a difference of opinion may naturally exist, and 
those who have made sacrifices for the expected advance- 
ment of their countrymen or neighbours deserve credit for 
their labours. Separate legislation for outlying parts of the 
kingdom is far more objectionable. The present Govern- 
ment has done its utmost to extend the process, though it 
has happily not yet succeeded. In the last Session Sunday 
Cfesing Bills for Oomw&ll and some other counties were 
supported on behalf of the Government by the Home 
Secretary. A Scotch, a Welsh, or an Irish Grand Com- 
mittee would perpetuate the application of a thoroughly 
vicious principle. 

It is strange that it should be thought proper to give 
Ireland the privileges of a separate province or dependency, 
while the Ministers shrink in horror from a suggestion that 
the wholesale enfranchisement of a disaffected multitude is 
the indispensable consequence of the doctrine of equal and 
uniform legislation. It is possible that Mr. Gladstone's 
ambiguous hints may have been expressions of a merely 
passing thought ; but the oddest of his fancies sometimes 
survive the occasion which has given them birth. A few of 
his admirers and of his critics remembered the outrageous 
Midlothian paradox about the adjustment of Parliamentary 
representation to the distance, or perhaps the squaie of 
the distance, of an electoral district from London. No 
human being expected the repetition of the fantastic theory 
in his late speech on the Franchise Bill. It is impossible to 
feel confident that ho may not hereafter embody in legisla- 
tion his famous denunciation of grandfathers, or the project 
of load Grand Committees. It happens that plans of pro- 
vincial legislation coincido in time not only with the new 
mode of Parliamentary procedure, but with an intermittent 
and yet obstinate agitation for the creation of new executive 
departments. It seems almost certain that a few Scotch 
projectors will succeed in obtaining the appointment of a 
Cabinet Minister to discharge some of the duties which have 
hitherto appertained to the Lord Advocate, or during the 
earlier part of the present administration to an Under- 
secretary of State. When the question was discussed 
during the last Session, the Scotch members differed widely 
from one another as to the details of the measure, though 
few of thorn were disposed to object to the creation of an 
office which must be held exclusively by Scotchmen. A 
Scotch Grand Committee would provide the now Minister 
with a little Parliament of his own. It is true that the 
Scotch members have, with tho connivance or approval of 
the House, generally settled by arrangement among them- 
selves non-contentious local business. A formal reference 
of the same matters to a separate authority would alter the 
operation of the present system, and it would give an undue 
advantage to one political party. Mr. Gladstone himself 
has on moro than one occasion plainly indicated his just disin- 
clination to multiply Cabinet offices. A year ago he adroitly 
baffled the absurd demand for a Minister of Agriculture 
by giving a new title to the President of tho Council and to 
the Chancellor of tho Duchy. Ho seems likely to bo moro 
pliable in the matter of the Scotch Minister ; but he has 
not yet consented to convert the President of the Board of 
Trade into a Minister of Commerce. Division by provinces 
is still less admissible than the creation of new depart- 
ments. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 

T WO funny and rather inconclusive articles in the 
National Review describe two aristocracies. Tho first 
article, by Mr. Alfred Austin, tells us all about tho 
“ Aristocracy of Letters. 1 ' The persons who compose this 
illustrious society are those who, in tho past or present, 
resemble or have resembled Mr. Alfred Austin. Milton, 
Shakspeare, and, wo presumo, blind Thauyius and blind 
Mj&onideb, are members of this community. “We aro all 
“ going to Heaven, and Yandyck is of the company," said 
the dying Gainsborough. “We are all in the Aristocracy 
“ of Letters, and Milton is of tlm company,” says, or seems 
to say, the living Mr. Austin. Hero are the very words of 
this distinguished writer “ It follows that in proposing to 
“supersede a Republic or rather Babble of Letters — in 
rabble are to be lbund not a few lords and ladies, 
“ and even some princes— by an Aristocracy of Letters, one 
“ is merely proposing that there should be an open ahd* 
“ perfectly accessible upper house of literature to which 
“ anv writer will belomr whose Wftthhword in Honour, and 


“ who uses his pen With unwavering respect both for it and 
“ himself. I think the suggestion thus* set forth will not 
“ seem either reactionary or repugnant to those writers, to 
“ those of my own kith and" kin, whose ear I want to gain." 
Mr. Austin iator defines “ his own kith and kin ” as “ men 
“ of letters " at large, but here be seems to take a higher tone. 
Before a man can enter the Aristocracy of Letters, as it 
appears to us, ho should not only respect himself, and that 
“ pen” of which Pendennis spoke so much, but ho should 
also possess literary* genius. He should not only be 
morally of Mr. Austin's “ own kith and kin” f though tliat 
is a great advantage), but he should also be aolo to write, 
and should have something to say. The tiniest of minor 
poets or playwrights, "the most stupid and ignorant of 
journalists, may (though perhaps it is not probable) have 
“ Honour ” fur his watchword. But tins admirable moral 
quality will scarcely place him where Milton and where 
Drydkn are. It is easy to agree with Mr. Austin when he 
objects to the familiarity of much modern work, to tho 
button-holing st)lc in which the writer is id ways prosing 
about himself. When tho Aristocracy of Letters pretests 
a gain* t “ excessive familiarity or vulgarity of style,” we are 
all on the side of the Aristocracy of Letters. But that noble 
body must be discriminating as well as haughty, or what be- 
comes of Montaigne? Mr Austin himself (modem authors 
will regret to hear) 4i liuds most English books of to-day hard 
“ to read, bemuse of their style.” Wo know not what books 
Mr. Austin has read, Of course Mr. Austin finds Homer 
and Cicero, Sophocles and Virgil, easy to read. If 
lie does, why does not this aristocrat fall back upon them? 
Mr. Matthew Arnold somewhere advises us to study as 
Jittlo contemporary litornturo as possible. Though the stylo 
of the author of Friendship's Garland sometimes verges on 
familiarity (as in tho description of “ tbo cock of Lord 
“ Kltuu'h hat”), surely tho author of The Strayed ReveUer 
1 Kilo ngs to the Aristocracy of modem Letters. Veiy well, 
Mr. Austin can confine his studies to the writings of his 
own kith and kin. Mr. Arnold’s, Mr, Browning's, Lord 
Tennyson's works are surely good enough for him. Tho 
question arises whether these members of the Aristocracy 
of Letters, these men of genius and of honour, devote 
much time to perusing tho works of their intellectual 
cousin, Mr. Austin. An enthusiastic singer once addressed 
Mr. Swinburne as “ brother, my brother, my strong 
“ sweet brother.” Perhaps Mr. Austin will appeal to 
Mr. Arnold as “ my sweet light brother.” We tako it for 
granted that Mr. Austin is not too haughty to recognize Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Buskin as 
member* of the Aristocracy of Letters. There are, fortunately, 
in our realm very many others who have not bent the kneo 
to Baal, and who certainly respect l>oth their pons and 
themselves and their readers, though perhaps they may not 
claim kin with those typical aristocrats, Milton and the 
Jato Lord Lyttox. The conclusion of Mr. Austin s re- 
marks (which do not lead to any very practical proposal) is 
that “ a writer may fail utterly, aye, and fail even to tho 
“ end, and yet belong to the Aristocracy of Letters. 1 This 
must bo a great comfort to writers who fail, but most of 
them prefer success, without troubling theuiselvos much 
about aristocracy. Besides a writer who tails is infinitely 
more likely to belong to the proletariat of letters, & highly 
respectable body lmt w holly destitute of genius, without 
which the twy-pcaked hill can never be won. But let us 
all by all means write* as Mr. Austin bids us, “inadis- 
“ interested temper and a dignified style,” especially in a 
disinterested temper. Let us avoid the besetting sin of 
literary men, of all artists, the love of disparaging our 
betters, the Tennysuns and Brownings, tho Immortals in 
whose ago it is u privilege tor us poor scribblers to draw 
breath. 

The Aristocracy of Letters is a somewhat shadowy 
and, as wo think, somewhat scanty community. Wo have 
already hinted that genius, no less than honour ami ex- 
cellent intentions, afe necessary to him who would belong to 
the upper house of literature. Now literary genius is so 
rare that perhaps it has been given io only seven or eight 
living Englishmen. But the Aristocracy of birth and wealth 
is a big palpable body, whoso ways Lady John Manners 
describes in tho National Rn:i< w. u You out too much, 
“ you drink too much, you smoke too much,” said a severe 
Don to his pupil. Wo may add, in Lady John Manner*’* 
own word:-, that, in addition to all these excesses, the 
Aristocracy of wealth and birth is 1 chippy ” too much, is 
“jumpy '* too much, is “ rushed” Loo much. To quote another 
moralist and acute observer, this Aristocracy “ frivols too 
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u much,” in this respect bring <juite unlike tlio austere with legislation which is likely to do considerable damage 
Aristocracy of letters. to their property, have strong motives for not allowing their 

“ There we sat the whole day, feasting on unspeakable feelings to damp their opposition; hut they doubtless feel 
“ abundance of meat and sweet wine.” So says Homer, preference for a line of action which leaves them as little 
whenever ho has a chance : it is thus that he describes iho open as possible to invidious charges. On these grounds, 
manners of the Aclauan j autocracy. All aristocracies are probably, they have decided not to say openly that Mr. 
barbarians, says the K,go of Chobham. All barbarians Ciiamukhlain's Hill is a Lad Bill, but only that Parliament 
eat and drink ns long as they possibly can, says the is not sufficiently well informed as to the facts to be en- 
anthropologist. Lady Joiiv Manners finds that tho Avis- titled to legislate on tlio matter at all. We think tkffi 
tocracy of wealth and birth keeps rp the barbarian habit, tlieir choice of a line of defence is unfortunate for mole 
and foods in the fi-arlos old fashion. Half a century ago reasons than one. It is not the case that the necessary 
“ the meal was of long duration and heavy in character; knowledge is wanting. The condition of the shipping trade 
u frequently the potations succeeding it lasted for a <o »u has boon inquired into officially and unofficially in the most 
" aidcrahle time.” They did, indeed. ht Tcll y whack kt’s elaborate manner lor years past. A mass of information on 
u looking gev glum," Niid a guest to his host when pota- the subjecting been collected and is to bo easily got at. If 
tions had lasted for a considerable lime. “ PTe uiav wcnl Par limn on t is not by this time competent to deal with the 
« look glum ; lie has boon wi' liis Maker tliae twa hours,” matter, it is certainly not for want of being able to get at the 
the host replied. l*uly John Manners doubtless knows facts. Moreover, au attempt to refer the Pill to a Select 
that, however often people eat and drink now, they ate Couim it too is eminently likely to excite that popular dis- 
and drank far move, and longer at a stretch, in tlio approval which the shipowners wish to avoid. It is im- 
pact. Rich people, with good constitutions and very possible to deny that a Select Committee is supposed, and 
littlo hi ain" — nay, people with plenty of brains, like not wholly unjustly, to bo a species of shelf, on which 
Prince Bismarck - always will cat and drink a great measures, if they art* laid there at all, are very likely to 
deal in Northern climates. Consider how they fed remain for ever. Tho attempt of tlio shipowners to secure 
two hundred years ago. “ The Coinpleat Cook, expertly ono may plausibly bo represented by the agitators 
Prescribing tho most ready wayes, whether Italian, who stand and wait for the sign from tho President 
“ ftpaniidi, nr French, for dressing of Flesh and Fish, order- of tho Board of Trade as tho underhand maiwpiivro of men 
11 ing of Sauces, or making of Pastry” (London, 1668), lies who cannot decently make an open light. There are signs 
before us. This work tells us what our ancestors devoured, that the day of the agitator is passing away ; but the sbip- 
Iferc you learn how “ To make the best Sausages that ever owners will be well advised to run no unnecessary risks. 
“ were eat,” “ To make a Pumpion Py,” “ To make a Pud- Tho Bill contains doubtful matter enough to warrant an 
*• ding of a Calves Chaldron,” “ To fricate CUiampigneons,” open opposition, and its adversaries will find that tho most. 
“ To d rosso a Pig”— a* whole pig — u tho French manner,” courageous is also the wisest way of fighting it. 

“ To bake lied Deer whole rod deer, apparently- --you There was little direct criticism of tho Bill in tho speeches 
parboil it, and lard it very thick. Finally, our fathers delivered in the City. The shipowners present confined 
‘•make a (at Lamb of Pig.” Lady John Manners will themselves for tho most part to expressing tho natural in- 
admit that our forefathers ate a good deal, and what they dignation of honest men who are subject to a sweeping 
did cat was pretty solid. Tim present aristocracy of wealth j charge 0 f dishonesty of the basest kind. They naturally 
and birth, however, do what tlieir lathers did not ; Umv con- j p : dd V evy little attention to the disclaimers of the President 
Mime huge hot luncheons when they are engaged in shoot- j 0 f tho Board of Trade. Mr. Chamberlain has repeatedly 
ing. This mixture of gormandizing ami sport is disgusting j declared that tho gicat majority of shipowners are honour- 
and unsportsmanlike. | able men, and that his sole object is to frame a measure 

As to “ jumpiness, ” 41 ckippinoss,” and “being rushed,” which they would certainly approve for the punishment 
as to extravagance in dre.^s, and so forth, they have always 0 f tlio small minority of offenders. Those fine words, 
existed, they always will exist, they have always boon however, have been followed by a Bill which will condemn 
preached at, they always will he preached at, in the days i ever) body engaged in the shipping trade to carry on his 
of Noah, in Egypt, Assyria. Home, France, Kngland, in j business under a supervision rather strict or than any 
every wealthy, luxurious societ y. Lady John Manners’s j which is exercised over a tickct-of lea % u man. Tho 
sermon is more amusing than most ; but the austere * >riDA J probable fcntlerers by this stringent measure prefer to 
has long preached, from the same text, in tho wilderness, j look to his deeds rather than his words. One of 
Both censors ot our customs and cookery will admit that • the speakers called attention to ike thirty -third clause, 
wo have advanced in refinement since tbu age of Chart,*:-* II. J which provides tLat the members of a joint-stock Company 
Our cookci y-books no longer contain, like A (J>ny n\< Jh hy/it registered ns owner of a ship will be liable for damages, for 
(1668), 44 a receipt for making Damnable Hum.” Sumo lurthor calls (after the whole of their capital has been paid 
censors will my that the recipe has been exalted fiom tlio up) in two cases. They may bo called on to indemnify the 
kitchen to the study, aud that the prolane dainty L too con- crew of tlieir own vessel if a disaster has been caused by 
stantly served up in our literature. ono of their own officers, and to do as much for the crew 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 

rilHE meeting of shipowners at tho Cify Terminus Hofei 
X gave c?xpression to the growing dissatisfaction felt with 
Mr. Chamberlain's now Shipping Bill. Tho speakers had 
nothing much to add to what lias been already said; but 
their position as the chiefs of a great industry, and (lie lact 
that many of them were members of Parliament, gave addi- 
tional weight to tho general complaints of the shipbuilding 
trade. It does not sensibly diminish tho importance of 
their protest that their avowed object was not entitled to 
much sympathy. There are much more effective ways of 
opj>Ofsing the Bill than agitating for its reference to n 
Select Committee. The shipowners may pardonably shrink 
from directly opposing a measure which ^calculated Insecure 
a good deal of popular support. Not a few of them share 
the reluctance of Lord Havenswurth, who, in a letter to 
the Chairman, confessed that ho had preferred to keep in 
tho background. His motive is likely to influence a good 
many people in these days, when a good sentimental 
end is held to justify the most doubtful means. Lord 
Bavkns worth frankly said, “ I do not wish to place 
•‘ myself in a position of direct antagonism to this 
“ Shipping Bill, because the object sought is ono we all 
4 seek— namely, the saving of life and property at sea by all 
“ reasonable means.” The shipowners, who are threatened 


of another ship which has suffered by the bungling of their 
captain. Tho liability will extend to loss of goods as well 
as personal injury. There is nothing in the Bill, what- 
ever may be Mr. Chamberlain's private intentions, to 
show that tho owners would not bo held responsible for 
an error of judgment on the part of a captain, or 
oven the mistake of a quartermaster, who put the helm 
tho wrong way, and so caused a collision. It is manifest 
that if this became law, a shipowner who had chosen his 
master with the greatest care would still run the continual 
risk of being called on for immense sums, which might in 
a conceivable cafe amount to nearly a quarter of a million. 
As the Correspondent of an evening paper justly insists, such 
a state of things ivould be a direct encouragement to bad 
seamanship, and, therefore, intensify the terrible risk pro- 
posed to be added by the Bill to the many already insepar- 
able from the shipping trade. Even if tho principle of the 
Employers' Liability Act is extended to merchant shipping, 
it will be absolutely necessary to define the responsibility of 
tho owner with a precision which is nowhere attempted iu 
the Bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain has perhaps good reason to be surprised 
at the reception given to his Bill. Ho must have calculated 
on a ftiady opposition from the shipowners ; but he 
scarcely have foreseen its extent, and still loss can he havo 
J)cgn prepared for the trifling amount of popular support 
Iris Bill Rooms likely to obtain. Even the sailors seem 
w holly indifferent to it* The pilots, who feel themselves 
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threatened by the abolition of compulsory pilotage, have 
already inflicted a deputation on Mr. Chamberlain to com- 
plain, and he must be aware that they are the representatives 
of an important part of the seafaring class. Among the 
minor questions raised by the Bill, that of compulsory 
pilotage is not the least interesting. The shipowners 
will probably ask to be told how the President of the 
Board of Trade proposes to deal with the liability of 
a fetish shipowner whose vessel has been lost abroad, 
with a foreign pilot whose services are im posed on the 
captain by the regulations of the port. But, if an agi- 
tation for the Bill does not spring up of itself, it can 
bo made. Tho popular impression in the constituencies to 
which Mr. John Morlky referred in the meeting in Cannon 
Street as a reasou for supporting the Bill, altogether inde- 
pendently of its merits, may be worked on. Accordingly, 
wo hear that Mr. Pumsoll, who has done the Cabinet 
yeoman’s service already, is to be summoned from abroad to 
help in the present difficulty. Then, too, there is the never- 
failing resourco of Birmingham. The Trades Council of that 
enlightened city has already forwarded Mr. Chamberlain 
the usual resolution which it keeps at the disposal of 
its member, calling on him in the name of the people 
to go his own road fearlessly. In his answer the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade takes his revenge for the 
compulsory civilities of Newcastle, He works the familiar 
commonplaces about the " powerful and most formid- 
" able phalanx ” of shipowners, and the scattered and op- 
pressed British seamen. It is more than probable, how 
ever, that this attempt to lash tip the sentimentalists of tho 
country may prove a failure. As Mr. Chamberlain must 
know by this time, an ungrateful nation is getting heartily 
sick of the guidance of Birmingham. Mr. Pljmsoll is no 
longer the tower of strength he was. Worst of all, tho 
President of the Board of Trade has had already to con- 
fess that he had been wrong. Ilo has t»een compelled to 
make concessions in the matter of insurances, and they 
are not concessions *of detail. They prove clearly enough 
that the framer of tho Bill hud mistaken the conditions 
of the question ho was dealing with. Even if the sailors 
grow clamorous, it is doubtful whether much of an agitation 
could be got up in the present tired and confused btate of 
tho constituencies. There are too many things to attend 
to. And it is not probable that the sailors w ill trouble them- 
selves much about the new Shipping Bill. Their idea of a 
Bill is too wi if for practical purposes. What they want is 
a good severe law compelling their employers to give them 
twice their present wages. For such small matters as the 
regulation of insurance and indemnities for injuries, which 
they could only get by a law-suit and a good deal of trouble, 
they are mainly indifferent. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 

I T is said to be tho intention of the Cabinet to submit 
a friendly, but firm, remonstrance to the American 
Government on tho subject of the plots formed against this 
country by Irish emigrants in the United States. Wo 
have had too much experience of tho present Cabinet to 
have much faith in the firmness of its action even when the 
lives and property of British subjects are at stake ; and, if 
the representations which may be made by the British 
Minister at Washington prove successful, tho result will 
assuredly bo due not to tho energy and decision of H er 
Majesty’s present advisors, in which tho American people 
is far too shrewd to have any belief at all, but to the fact 
that all respoctable Americans are disgusted that their 
country should be made tho home of murderous conspiracies 
against a friendly and kindred nation. Wo ate now so fami- 
liar with the methods to which tho disloyal Irishman naturally 
has recourse that our sense of their extreme baseness ami 
turpitudo is apt to get blunted. Crimes of which no civi- 
lized people is guilty when in a state of open war with 
another; crimes which, if committed in a state of war, 
would justify and require wholesale reprisals, are now 
planned and contrived against this country in the territory 
of a friendly State. Had the recent dynamite plot proved 
successful, a number of men, women, and children would 
hare been killed and wounded, most of whom would have 
responsible for what occurs in Ireland as for what 
occurs in K&mtschatka, and some of whom might even 
have been ardent sympathizers with Mr, Parnell. It is 
fortunate that the executors of the plot proved to be as 
clumsy as they are wicked, and that the mischief actually 


done has fallen far short of their intention. Tho subject, 
nevertheless, is one that cannot be treated lightly by 
reasonable men on either side of the Atlantic. Future 
plots contrived against us iu tho United States may prove 
more successful than those which have hitherto failed ; and 
an outbreak of popular indignation may take place which 
would do more than impair those friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries which have happily grown up of 
late years. 

The Americans, like ourselves, are a long-suffering 
people ; und, like ourselves, they have suffered many things 
from the Irish. There is no other country in the world in 
which the Irishman is less "admired ; for there is no country 
in the world, except Ireland itself, which has had so much ex- 
perience of birn. Unfortunately, he is a factor in American 
politics which those who dislike him most cannot afford to 
leave out of account. In all parts of the United States the 
Irish vote is too valuable to be lightly thrown away ; and 
this is especially the case in the large cities in which tho 
Irish immigrants congregate, in which the Irish conventions 
are held, and the newspapers of which especially represent 
tho Irish cause. There i« a limit, nevertheless, to what the 
average American politician will connive at in order to please 
his Irish supporters. Jt must, also be borne in mind that the 
new form of warfare to which the disloyal Irish have had 
recourse is ono almost us dangerous to Americans as to 
Englishmen. Dynamite is indiscriminate in its action, and 
is a material which needs also to bo treated with caution; 
and in the hands of bunglers, such as those who were at 
work at tho railway-stations, it may chance to explode at 
tho wrong time and in the wrong place. Suppose — and 
it is no improbable supposition — that a portmanteau full of 
dynamite, belonging to an Irishman about to quit America 
for Europe, were to go off at tho Fifth Avenue Hotel ; or 
supposo that ho got his dynamite on board one of the 
great steamers, filled with Americans on their way across 
tho Atlantic, and that it exploded there — wo may be suro 
that tho whole subject would at oneo present itself to 
tho American mind in quite a different light from that 
in which it now appears. But, even without such practical 
lessons, tho people of tho United States, we believe, will 
recognize that the proceedings of the Irish in America are 
not offences of a political character, but simply crimes 
against humanit y. 

It is Raid, indeed, that much of the dynamite used by the 
Continental anarchists is also imported from America ; and 
in this case England is not the only country which will have 
ground for remonstrating with tho American jGovernment, 
Neither the action of the latter, nor indeed the real senti- 
ments of tho people, can justly be inferred from the tout 
of certain American papers. It is an understood thixif 
in American politics that as little as possible shall be saic 
which might estrange the Irish vote, and the rule is observer 
by politicians of all parties. When it comes, however, U 
a choice between displeasing tho worst class of Irishmer 
in America, or refusing to perform a plain act of inter- 
national duty, wo cannot imagino that tho Government oi 
tho United .States will hesitate for a moment. It is easy 
indeed, to overrate tho influence of tho Irish in America, 
They are influential enough to ho flattered, but by nomeam 
influential enough to determine tho policy of the Unit 6c 
Stales, which in foreign affairs invariably represents tht 
general feeling of the country. There is no question thal 
this feeling is in the main friendly to England, and then 
is no question that, whatever theoretical opinions man] 
Americans may hold on tho subject of Home Rule, tin 
means which have been employed to attain it are viewee 
with as much abhorrence by Americans ns by Englishmen 
It may well be doubted whether, by refusing or delaying t< 
discharge its international duties, the American Government 
would not lose far more popular support than it would gain 
The mass of the American people have certainly no wish t( 
be engaged, in an unrighteous cause, iu a disputo with an] 
European country, and least of all with England. Th< 
crimes prepared on American soil, though political hatrei 
may lio at tho root of them, are clearly not political in theii 
character. It may indeed bo argued that the assassination 
of an individual in whom a political system is incorporates 
differs in kind from an ordinary murder ; though for our 
selves we fail to see why the murderer of a Russian Emperor, 
an American President, or an Irish Secretary should not be 
dealt with precisely as any other assassin. Nevertheless, 
a sophistical plea may be brought forward in favour of such 
a distinction. But tho plea is simply ridiculous when pul 
forward, as it recently has been by a New Fork news- 
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paper, on behalf of the authors of the recent outrages. They 
are, to the beat of their ability, carrying on from American 
soil organized war, not against the English Government 
or its officers, but against the English people. It is 
a war, too, in which no feature of treachery, cowardice, or 
atrocity is wanting. Its avowed object is simply to 
terrorize, if it c;»n, the English public; and it is just as 
much, and just as little, “ political 99 in its character as tho 
burning of defenceless cities or thejnassacre of women and 
children would be in a state of declared warfare between 
civilized States. 

Wo should do the people of the United States injustice 
by supposing that they have not the intelligence themselves 
to make these obvious reflections. K or, if our own 
Government presents its case with propriety, is there any 
reason to think that its representations will bo mot in an 
unfriendly spirit. It must be remembered also that, 
although race, religion, and history have much to do 
with the pi csent estrangement of England from Ireland, 
notalitllc of it is duo to the communistic or anarchical 
craze which is now more or less epidemic in all the civilized 
countries of the world. Thus in Ireland the fooling of 
Celts against Saxons, of Catholic* against Protestants, and 
of those unco ruled against those who were once their rulers 
is reinforced by the antipathy, old as human nature, but of 
late stirred and trained into fresh activity, of those who 
have no property against those who j have. Of all the 
blunders which can be laid to tlio charge of the Govern- 
ment, whether in Inane or in foreign allau>, the greatest is 
this — that it has set an example, under humanitarian pleas, 
of interference with tho hitherto admitted rights of pro- 
perty, and has thus for tho tirst time raised communism 
into a serious power in English politics. The Irish legisla- 
tion of tho present Government has prepared the way, 
among considerable classes in this country, fur the acceptance 
of theories such as those which Mr. Gkokok has made 
current. It is not sufficiently recognized that, together 
with causes special to Ireland, ono soiu*<c of Irish dis- 
content is t ho same which stirs to similar acts of brutal 
violence the artisan of Paris or Vienna and the peasant of 
Croatia or tho Romagna. It is not as the enemies of any 
ono Government in particular, hut of all government 
whatsoever, that tho American people will come to recognize 
and to treat not a few of their Irish fellow citizens. 


TIIE SALE OF 1*01 SONS. 

* 

"|3UBLIC attention has been attracted so much of lute to 
A Ministerial messes, to Africun tumsn.utcs, and Fenian 
explosions, that there seems to have boon very little to 
spare for a crime probably unequalled in England since 
the days of Palmku at Itugeley. A series of the most 
atrocious murders has been detected at. Liverpool, where, 
for a paltry gain, two women have poisoned their nearest and 
dearest relatives. They were found out after n long career 
of probable but unascertained ciimo. Ono of them, it is 
reported, confessed as much. There mn^t, wo feel sure, bo 
nurnborless undetected cases as long as tho sale of poisons 
is permitted as at present. The Liverpool poisoners might 
have gono on with their operations for a cars to come if 
it had not been that long impunity produced carelessness, 
and carelessness clumsiness. iSo^Hr as tho law would have 
interfered they need never have experienced any difficulty 
in obtaining their supply of drugs. Th.a they have been 
found out, convicted, and executed is u small matter. They 
can be hanged but once, and the investigation and trial 
wont into but ono case. But tho whole allair reminds one 
of tho danger incurred by the public owing to the present 
laws regulating the sale of poisons. The question of insur- 
ance ifl a serious one, but wo need not enter upon it hero. 
The question of the sale of poisons is a much more serious 
one, and just now the law is practically in abeyance as 
regards it. 

We are therefore glad to hear that Government has 
taken up the subject. A Bill is before them, and will 
shortly bo brought into the Home of Commons. The Act 
of 1868 is a dead letter, yet it is the only protection we 
liavo at present, Tho older and more respectable chemists, 
with their full pharmaceutical licences, are being superseded 
by Stores, grocers, and all kinds of unauthorized dealers. 
The old-fashioned chemist could and did know or guess 
what Was in thoso compounds; he could and did exercise 
his judgment in selling thorn, so that no harm done by them 
could be brought home to him. But the association which 


manages a Co-operative Store, or the uneducated dealer in 
drugs, or the grocer's assistant who can now sell them, are 
altogether in the dark, and may provide a sick man with 
the very drug required to ,l complete the case.” There is 
much, in fact, to bo said against the entire system of 
stamping the so-callod patent medicines. The Royal arms 
on tho cover give them a kind of Government sanction, 
which undoubtedly i in [loses on tho uninformed. That the 
same paternal and benevolent hotly which insists on vacci- 
nation, pure milk, and sanitary arrangements in general, 
gives its official stamp to many dangerous narcotics and 
to virulent poisons supposed to counteract gout, cancor, 
and other diseases is enough with many people to re. 
commend them as innocuous. Professor Attfikld wisely 
suggests, and not an hour should lie lost in adopting the 
suggestion, that tho stamp should be abolished, and that 
tho loss of revenue thus occasioned Bhould be made up 
in a greatly increased charge for licences to sell patent 
medicines. As n fact, thero is no real patent. If the 
inventor of a nostrum was obliged to register the drugs 
he uses and tho process, as in ordinary' patents, the case 
would bo very different. Some old medicines were thus 
entered on the Patent- hooks years ago. But the modern 
quack medicine is a secret. Wo cannot expect every one 
who sells a bottle with ft Government stamp on it to go to 
the expense of having the stuff' analysed. Patent medicines 
may remain as they are — proprietary ; but they should not 
have tho sanction implied — in tho minds of the general 
public, at least — in bearing a Government label- A patent 
medicine containing poison should bo labelled poison, and it 
should be labelled, not by the retailor, but by the original 
maker, so that in case of harm ensuing from tho use of it 
the retailor may have his remedy against tho maker. Thero 
is no inherent difficulty in such an enactment. The retailor 
of watered milk, if he is fined, can recover against the 
producer under tho Sanitary Acts ; and it would be easy 
to make a similar arrangement in tho case of dangerous 
medicines. 

There is another point to which attention should be 
directed. At present the wholesale houses have no re- 
st! iction placed on tho sale of any poison which they can 
sell to the retailer or to a medical man. The case of 
Dr. Lam.hon will bo rcmemlieml. He applied to a chemist 
for aconitine. J fc was refused ; and ho then went to a whole- 
sale house in the City ami obtained what was sufficient for 
his purpose. True it was only one grain; but that would 
bo enough to poison half a dozen adults. This was, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, a wholesale ti ansae lion, and as such 
was very severely commented upon by tho learned judge 
who tried the case at the Old Bailey. The greatest diffi- 
culty, however, will l»e found in dealing with what are 
sometimes described as statutory poisons. These are a very 
frequent cause of accidents. A metal-worker sends out for 
a few pence worth of vitriol. It is probably brought him 
in a t up. It is sot on the table among the children. The 
utmost danger is incurred. Tho action of vitriol is so pro- 
nounced thm even a child is not likely to swallow much ; 
but a poisonous dose of carbolic acid may be taken without 
any immediate inconvenience, and the number of fatal 
accidents from this causo alone is sadly on tho increase. 
When a chemist sells it, he labels it; but the drysalter has 
it among his oils and varnishes, and sells it without a 
word of warning to the buyer as to its dangerous qualities. 
In cases like those, since we cannot prohibit the sale 
of drugs necessary in the arts, we should insist on their 
being at least labelled “ Poisonous 99 as a warning. It is 
not possible for tho law to prevent lawless people from 
committing crime, but it is very possible to mitigate the 
chances of accident. If a man must have arsenic to commit 
suicido or murder, he will get it, like Mrs. Flanagan, from 
ffy-papors, or perhaps from wall-papers. We can only deter 
him by the example shown at Liverpool on Monday. But 
the state of the law is to blame when a child swallows a 
mouthful of vitriol, or when sugar of load is put into a 
pudding. We may go further, and refer to the enormous 
infant mortality caused by the administration of various 
kinds of soothing syrups. One well-known medicine of 
this kind is credited with a round dozen of deaths annually, 
Scarcely loss shocking is the mortality from over-doses of 
narcotic poisons among adults, and it is reported tejke 
largely on the increase. These are things which ehoulouot 
bo allowed to happen, yet they do lmppon constantly and 
are reported daily in the papers. It is much to be hoped 
that the Bill when it comes beforo tho House may be 
found to contain full provisions on these points, as well as 
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on the licensing question and the other incidental matters 
of minor importance. The State is directly to blame when 
a preventable accident occurs, and it is indirectly to blame 
when the poisoner finds the drug he wants ready to his 
hand. ' 


V 

TI1E CONGO TREATY. 

T HE signing of the treaty with Portugal published a 
few days ago is not the least remarkable fact per- 
formed by the present Ministry in the course of its wonder- 
ful diplomatic career. When tho state of tilings on the 
Lower Congo was brought before tho House of Commons by 
Mr. Jacob Bdionr, the Ministry promised — that is to say, 
Mr. Gladstone promised — that Parliament should be con- 
sulted before any definite settlement was made. It would 
appear, however, that the Prime Minister was only shak- 
ing for himself on this as on various subsequent occasions. 
Tho promiuo is to be kept to the ear but not to tho hope of 
Mr. Jacob Bright. Parliament is to be so far consulted 
that the treaty will be laid beforo it, but for acceptance, not 
for approval. The document has been already signed, and 
is therefore binding on the country ; and the House of 
Commons will havo to choose between accepting it or passing 
what will practically lie a vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry. The manoeuvre is smart — so smart that the 
Cabinet may discover to their surprise that even their 
obedient majority can grow restive at being pui between 
the Devil and the deep sea for the seventh or eighth time. 
Looked at in itself, the treaty is good enough. The limits 
of Portuguese sovereignty are confined within bounds which 
may bo described as modest when compared to Portuguese 
claims. The rights of British traders aro secured as well as 
pen and ink can do it. They are to have the same rights 
and to pay the same dues as the subjects of Portugal. Pro- 
testant missionaries are to be at liberty to try to convert 
the natives, uncontrolled by Roman Catholic authority. 
Burial-grounds aro to be set apart for the decent burial of 
such as do not die in the fold of ilia Church. All these 
and other personal rights aro amply provided for — in 
words. Some guarantee is given that the native chiefs will 
be defended from arbitrary eviction. By a clause which 
limits the cherished sovereign rights of Portugal in a re- 
markable way, an English officer is to accompany every ex- 
pedition undertaken by tho Portuguese against the blacks, 
apparently as ft species of superintendent charged with tho 
duty of seeing that the treaty is duly carried out. Inter- 
national courtesy requires that the control should bo 
mutual, and accordingly it is stipulated that a Portuguese 
officer shall accompany any English gunboat which has to 
make an expedition in the waters of the Congo. Finally, 
tho slavo trail© is to be rigidly forbidden. 

If nobody but the two high contracting parties were con* 
cerned in the matter, and both were equally to bo trusted, 
the treaty might be acceptable enough. Since wo do not 
intend to establish a protectorate on the Lower Congo our- 
selves, it is just os well that some settled authority should 
bo set up as a defence against the intrusion of adventurers. 
A better koeper of the peace than Portugal could easily he 
imagined; but it is there, and if it is not very wise or 
high-minded, it has the quality— most useful from our 
point of view — of being weak. The Portuguese will talk 
most magnificently about their sovereign rights and national 
dignity ; but in the long run they can bo made to do as 
they are told. As a matter of fact, however, the high con- 
tracting parties are far from having thu field to themselves. 
The Ministry may be excused for shirking plain speaking in 
the matter, but everybody knows very well that Portugal 
is being used in this case as a scarecrow to frighten away 
the French. We had always refused to recognize the rights 
of our little ally until M. dk Brazza appeared on the 
Congo, and began founding colonies with small tricolor flogs 
and fraudulent ground leases. Now our official eyes havo 
been miraculously opened to the justice of the Portuguese 
clgimk That may be a very oonvenient course for us to 
take, but it remains to be seen whether tho French Govern- 
ment vnB] agree to it. From the point of view of Paris it 
looks vvffjr much as if we had generously given what 
we never possessed. The logical French mind will doubt- 
less put the matter somewhat as follows. Either the 
Lower Oongo belongs to England or it does not. If it 
does, why is Portugal called in t If it does not, then this 
treaty binds only the English and the Portuguese. It does 
not follow— 'indeed it ia hicrhlv improbable — that France 


will offer any practical opposition ; but it has an undoubted 
right to refuse to join in the arrangement. Like ourselves, 
till the other clay, the French have always refused to 
acknowledge tho rights of Portugal; and if they continue 
to do so, which is at least possible, the Congo will not ho 
much nearer settlement than before. Of course, in the 
Inst resort we can always 4 support our policy by offering any 
opponent the alternative of war. As, however, it win in 
our power from the first to have our own way on the Congo, 
it is not very obvious th&t we have gained anything by 
hampering ourselves with the alliance of Portugal. It. is, 
no doubt, well that a stop should be put to enterprises like 
those of M. de Brazza, and that there should be some 
authority entitled to maintain order ori a trade route of 
growing importance. It is our interest, and therefore our 
duty, to provide for both ; but only a Ministry which lias a 
species of passion for tho use of dummies would think that 
anything is to he gained by setting up such a feeble keeper 
of the peace as Portugal. Tho treaty, perhaps, strengthens 
the locus standi of England on the Congo ; but it only does 
this at tlie price of engaging England in heavy and partly 
vicarious responsibilities. Now vicarious responsibilities 
are among thu most fruitful sources of trouble. . 

The displeasure of France, though it has been pretty 
loudly expressed, will piohubly evaporate in .words, at least 
for tho present. When tho i louse of Commons comes to 
discuss the Ministerial arrangement, it will have plenty to 
do in inquiring how far wo can rely on tho loyal co-opora- 
tion of the Portuguese. Ouv experience of the validity of 
treaties contracted with Spain and Portugal is not calculated 
to inspire meuilicrs who foci inclined to look lxjhiml the 
polito phrases of diplomacy with much confidence. It is 
not to be recommended that we should treat a Bower with 
which wo are negotiating with discourtesy ; but a well- 
grounded want of confidence is an excellent reason for 
not making any treaty at all. It would most assuredly 
be justified in tho case of Portugal. We have only to re- 
member how the treaties for the suppression of the slave trade 
were carried out by the Peninsular Powers, and we have very 
recently had some striking examples of Portugiu.se good 
faith. If the Portuguese interpret t her treaty to o>*r 
disadvantage, if in spite of their promises their priest * in- 
terfere with the missionaries, if their Custom house officials 
refuse to hold the balance even between English traders and 
their own countrymen, and that is their habitual practice 
at home in the face of the most solemn guarantees, the 
English Government will have to deal with a host of 
disiigrccahle international questions. It is a common* 
place that the Portuguese consider their colonics as pro 
serves to U> rigidly guarded for themselves, and it is a 
dream to suppose tlmt their rooted convictions will be up- 
set by this brand now treaty. They will, if they are to lie 
judged by their past conduct, consider their concession as 
tho price promised for tho recognition of their ancient 
rights, and only to be paid under pressure. Even, how- 
over, if Portugal must, be trusted to behave uith loyalty* 
there is a part of tho Bill which the House of Commons 
ought to condemn severely, it is provided that English 
traders shall ho on the same footing as the subjects of 
Portugal. Tho provision looks equitable, but those who 
know how petty and vexatiou^the Custom house and trade 
regulations of Spain aud Portugal are will understand at 
once that this apparent security for the freedom of com- 
merce will really impose severe restrictions on our merchants 
in the Congo valley. It is to lie hoped that these and other 
considerations will bo well threshed out in tho House of 
Commons before it approves the action of the Government 
in setting up a Khedive on the Congo to match the burden- 
some dummy which wc are continually trying to prop upon 
the Nile. 


THE PARKS RAILWAY. 

I T does not need much knowledge of London geography 
to detect, the fallacies in the case set up for the “ Park 
“ Railway and Parliament Street Improvement Bill.” Tho 
first glance at a map showing tho course the proposed lino is 
to tftko reveals at least two. Jn the first- place Parliament 
is adjured to puss tho Bill in order to benefit, tho working 
classes. They are forced, it is Raid, by tho difficulty of find- 
ing house room to live further and farther from their work, 
and tho only way in which they can bo enabled to do this 
is by giving thorn railways to take thorn to and fro. It is 
edifvi ntt to note how much more this argument weighs with 
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ft railway when it is still in the hands of promoters than 
after.it has become u working concern. Railway Companies 
for the motl part kivp their anxiety to provide work- 
xn&n'fi *ftnins under very strict control j indued it is chiefly 
by the bribe of a remission of the Railway duty that they 
havo been induced to do wlmt. they have done in this 
direction. Hut a Company which, has still to face a 
Select Committee sobs no hounds to its enthusiasm lor 
artisan humanity. The directors' one ambition is to carry 
the wiukiu^-man ; the tickets they dream of have 
“Parlv" a. irked on their foreheads; their modest profits 
me to he dr avn from lliird el.‘-j> trains plying in the early 
morning and the late afternoon. The Metropolitan Coru- 
pmv j" no exception to the rule. In the present inchoate 
strict of tin* railway across the Parks the directors are only 
mi -H im'd in their labonis by the thought of the good they 
a re going to do. Apparently, howevet, they have a very 
]m\\ opinion of the intelligence of Parliament. They have 
li.) fear that a Select C< an mi tiee will know enough of the 
Mihject to ask how the new lailway proposes to do good in 
tin", particular way. Return any railway can give a man 
lur.eh help in getting from his homo to his work, his work 
he at one end of the line and his home at the other. 
Ik ‘fore the Parks R lilwav cun gi\e this help a man's work 
must bo in Westminster and 3 :R homo in Paddington. 
Unfortunately for the Company’s argument, neither district 
answers to the description we are asked to accept of it. 
Westminster is tt»o settled to proxidc employment on a \ory 
largo scale. Paddington, though it abuts on districts in 
which an increasing number of workingmen Jive, is 
not itself such a district. New railways may very likely be 
wanted to bring workmen nearer to their work ; but a rail- 
way across thu Parks is not one of them. North, wo-t, 
and south of the Inner Circle Railway there arc* vast t tarts 
of houses, nearly every inhabitant of \. hich lives by the 
labour of libs hands. Railways which (i.unoctcd thc-e dis- 
tricts with ilio Inner Circle would be of positive value, 
because, if there is A\ork to be done at Westminster, it, 
would bring tho men to do it from tins places where they 
really live. On this head, therelore, tho promoters of the 
Parks Railway Bill are clearly mistaken. Their philan- 
thropy, admirable as it may be in itself, is philanthropy on 
a wrong scent. Parliament will be doing thorn a kind mss if 
it. prevents them from trying to benefit a specific variety of 
their follow-creatures in a legion where that specific variety 
is not to bo fcnfnd in anything like remunerative nmnbeis. 

The second plea put forward f«»r this railway is tho relief 
of London traffic. In a sense, of course, every new means 
of locomotion takes off the strain in some degree from the 
means which already exut. But. as between one scheme 
and another, the Parks Railway is curiously ill adapted to 
do anything of the kind. -V break of station in a city is 
liko a break of gauge in a mil way system. It is a con- 
tinual block. Tliu Metropolitan R tib\ay Company propose 
to create a break of station of a urv lumarkable and un- 
expected kind. Their Westminster terminus will lie within 
a few yards of tlie AVestininstnr Bridge station of tho Dis- 
trict Railway, but it will not bo under tho same roof. 
Passengers arriving at the Parliament Struct station and 
wishing to go further east will have to come to the surface 
and cross Parliament Street in order to find the District, 
train. There is something strangely perverse in this re- 
fusal to unite two lines so intimate!^ connected as the 
Metropolitan and the District are at so many points at the 
point of all others where a junction would be convenient. Of 
tho crowds which the ( 'ompany expert to carry botw ecu Pad - 
dington and West minster, a considerable percentage will 
havo come from or be going to the District stations nearer 
the City. AVhv should every ono of these passengers bo 
compelled to mid to the crowd,s t nl ready to be found in Par- 
liament. Street? AVhether tho object i.*> to spite the District 
Company or simply to save expense, no Rill which contains 
such a provision should he allowed to pass. The first in- 
terest of railway travellers is that iho number of through 
journeys which it is possible for tln-m to make should be 
iruToasod. Tho next is that., whore this is impossible, the 
trouble of changing carriages should be minimized. Parlia- 
ment is. now asked to sanction a scheme which goes against 
tho interest of travellers in both respects. The crowded 
Ktato of tlie District line would of if .self prevent, through 
journeys ; but there can be no need that the passenger who 
wants to go from Albert Cate to the Temple should have 
in the course of his journey to employ a policeman to con- 
vpy him across Parliament Struct. If ever the Bill goo 3 
before ft Committee, it is to be hoped that those who sit in 


judgment on it will, boar in mind the remarjc o t th& 
Board of Trade : — “ Tho railway proposed by this Bill yidll 
u not join any other railway, but will form ^terminal etjptiioB. 
“ at Westminster. This would be in £ome measure in con- 
u traventiou of tho npirit of tho recommendation' of the 
“ Lords' Committee of 1863, and of tho Joint Oorajnittge of 
u 1864, and would not give tp tho public those facility for 
“ transit which would be afforded if a proper continuous 
u communicaf ion with tho present underground system 
u "were provided for." 

Of course the interference with the Parks which this 
Bill sanctions is represented as u thing never under any 
circumstances to he repeated. But tliero are at leant} two 
other lines which are quite curtain to be made under Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, if once tfle principle of 
letting the navvy into them is conceded. There is to 
he a station at the Marble Arch find a station at Albert 
Gate. Now from the Marble Arch to Netting Hill, and 
from Albert Gate to Kensington, tho traffic is very 
large ; and if the Metropolitan Company air© so anxious 
to carry passengers from Westminster, where th^y can 
only feed thu District system, whv should they not cany 
them from the Marble Arch to Notiing Hill Gate, and 
j from K nightshridge to Kensington High Street, where they 
I will feed their own system ? JO very argument that holds 
J good for a railway across Hyde Park holds good for a rail- 
way by the side of 1 1 ydu Park ; and tho same economy 
which suggests carrying tho one line across the Park 
instead of along Park Lnne will suggest carrying tlie 
! other two inside the Park railifcgs instead of along the 
i Rays water and K night sbridge- Roads. Wo are likely, 
! therefore, to have ample opportunities of finding out how 

• far trees and turf really like that process of “ cutting 
| “ and covering J * to which it. is proposed they should 
| l>e submitted. Now what is the consideration which the 
I public urn to receive for running this risk? It is simply 
I this, that the necessary approaches to the Houses of Par- 
; liamcnt. are to be made in part at tho cost of the Metro • 
' politiui Railway instead of at the cost of l/uulon or of the 
1 nation. London, that is to say, is too poor, England is too 

poor, to hear thu expense of widening Parliament Street 
and making certain improvements in tlie Government 
; offices : and, in order to raise the money, part of the soil of 
, 11 ji» Parks is to bu sold. Was there ever a more discreditable 

• ronfission for a great city and a great nation to make? 
j If neither flic Metropolitan rates nor tho Consolidated 
1 Fund can endure the additional burden, lot us have 
« a “ Park Saturday, 11 with tho officials of tho Woods 

and Porosis sitting at, tho street corners find rattling their 
! money-boxes. Jl might, indeed, be thought, a disgraceful 
exhibition of national poverty, but it would be preferable to 
; selling tho right to cut and carve the national estate. There 
: is some chance that the Bill may break down on a technical 
j point. It is not clear that all tho necessary consents have 
j been obtained, or that some of those which have boon 
obtained arc not in excess of thu powers vested in them, 
But, welcome as a. technical defeat would l»e, a defeat on the 
merits would bu still better; and wo think that we have 
.shown sufficient 1 ca&on why tho Bill deserves this latter fate. 


ICfi-VACIlTIXG IX AMERICA. 

J OE- BOATING is the king of American winter sports. To those 
who have never seen ice-boats tho records of their achieve* 
ments in the way of speed read like the wildest dreams of Julet 
Verne, and a description of the sport of sailing on ono Bounds like 
thu ravings of a lunatic. By him who has mounted the windward 
runner of one of these skeleton craft and felt her suddenly rush 
forward over tho ice, while the swirling blast heeled her over until 
he was lifted high into the air and felt as if ho could by loosening 
bis bold of the shrouds swing far off into the measureless air, the 
gyrations are never to be forgotten. Now the boat, fanned by s 
moderate breeze forward of her beam, glides peacefully and smootnK 
along the dark surface of the ice. Now she is put about,and with 
a strong wind on her quarter, she dashes madly forward. The 
block ice, with the bubbles of the water underneath jdearlj 
visible, and the cracks here and there, becomes a dark, gleaming 
mass, silvered over with lines of living wkito. Tho iron ruunen 
whisper a humming song as they skim over the xce.gJfow she 
strikes a windrow and the scales of white ice go fiyiftj in even 
direction. Now the wind is on the beam, and the boat 11 rears’ 1 
until her windward runner is at an angle of 45°; end again she 
rights herself, and tbe man who stands upon the runner-plank 
clinging to the wentbef-stays, feds as if he had left half of him 
self up in tho ntr from which be has just ^Jescended with such 
an indescribable motion. Now the slty darkens*, clouds sweej 
up from tho horizon; tho wind comes tearing down the grej 
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” japtiotslMidee, bearing to its bosom that mad. whirl of blinding 
* wljito ftfied a $n qw squall. The sharp blast strikes you in the 
face, aqd&tinge ; the driving, pitiless' snow Beats into your eyes ; 
the wind bowls and whistle* through the wire rigging, striking 
it into music that bus all the wild dissonance of the ARolian 
harp* The stricken craft starts and shivers through all her titulars, 
nM^hods forward into the midst of all the strife and writhing 
' qfsrtow and wind, and you are swept onward nt top apood'througli 
"the fathomless gloom. The <vind roars out of the mainsail, blow- 
ing twenty-five mile* an hoar. Yonder comes tbo Albany express 
train, thundering along tho river-side fifty miles an hour. Tho 
. engineer may throw open his throttle-valve, and send his engine 
to its greatest speed, lie can manage seventy miles an hour, and 
the- train rocks and reels and roars over the steel rails. Hut you 
are gliding in an enchanted land. As steadily and as easily and 
as silently as yonder bird you skim along, and even the mighty 
steam-engine falls behind ; for are you not on an ice-boat ? And 
seventy miles an hour becomes a gentle pace berido your wondrous 
flights at the rate of eighty and even ninety ! 

lfefqra going further into an account of this marvellous sport, 
ft is natural, to inquire what is an ice-boat P Makeshifts have 
been attempted both iu America and elsewhere ( we believe) by 
help of cutter-yachts of small size shod along the keel with btcel 
runners. Those, however, are clumsy and inartistic devices. Tho 
true Ice-boat is a thing by itself., Englishmen huvo looked with 
astonishment and distrust upon the American trotting- waggon, 
with its light body, and web-like running gear. "What &lu>uld 
■we say* to a yacht whose total weight waa 850 pounds? it 
seems incredible, yet such is the weight of an ice-yacht mea-uring 
fifty feet over all. She consists of only a few slender, but 
strong timbors, sitting close to the ic* and looking lor all the 
world like a huge water spider, with a sail on her back. The 
chief timbers of an ice-yacht are arranged in the form of a letter 
T. Tho perpendicular line of the letter represents the centre 
timber, wliicli runs from tho foot of the mast to the Merit «>f iho ‘ 
boat. The horizontal line of the letter represents tho runner-plank, j 
on each end of which is an iron runner very much like a largo j 
skate. Indeed, it is usually called a runner-Vkato. On tho top 
of the rumior-plank to„ the mast-bonch, in which the mast is ; 
stepped. From the stem end of the centre timber side rails run j 
diagonally to points about halfway between tho mast and tlio j 
ends of the runner-plank. Odo or two braces cross the centro j 
timber from one side mil to the other. Mortised into the forward j 
end of the centre timber is tho heel of the bowsprit. In order to ; 
got an idea of . the proportions of ati ice-yacht we here give the : 
dimensions of a good-sized boat that sails on the Hudson: — j 
Length of centre timber, c6 feet 9 inches ; length of runner-plank, | 
J9 feet 3J inches; length over all, 50 feet 10 inches; sail area, J 
S38J sauaro feet; requisite thickness of ice lor sailing, 4 inches; j 
cost of building, £450 (about 90/.). I 

We have purposely omitted three of tho main parts of the hull | 
of an ice-yacht. These are the runners and the rudder. Tho j 
runner* are fastened between chocks of white oak by an j 
iron bolt, which acts as a phot, allowing tho runner-skates j 
free play up and down liko a rocker. This is, of course, very 
necessary iu passing over uneven snots in the ice. A rubber spring 
is frequently inserted over tho skate to easts the jolting. Tho ! 
runner-skate is made of white onk and is shod with iron. Tho i 
whole ‘contrivance looks much liko tho profile of a foot with a j 
skate on it. The curvo iu front is high to admit of easy passage 
over rough spots. The iron is bevelled, and must ho quite sharp. 
All first-class yachts have two sots of runners, one very sharp for 
smooth ice ana strong winds, the other eowowhat duller for rough 
or soft ice and light winds. The boat is steered by a rudder-skate. 
This to a runner, like the others, set on the end of a rudder-post 
and turned by,a tiller, as in a water-boat. This skate must he* very 
sharp, in order to take a good hold on the ice. Tho boat bus a 
small cockpit— or box, as it to called — for tho accommodation of 
the helcqsuian. Tins completes the bull, which, it will he seen at 
once, to a mere skeleton. The timbers are usually of while pine, 
ash, or spruce, and may be oilod, decorated, or mounted with nickel 
plate and brass trimmings, according to tho owner's taste and 
means. The rig to usually that of a sloop- jib and mainsail, though 
the cat-rig, consisting of mainsail alone, is not uncommon. The 
lateen rig has becu tried with success, but the sloop rig maintain* 
its position as the favourite* The standing rigging is generally 
constructed of the best wire rope, and tho runniug rigging to made 
os simple a* possible. Tho appearance of ono of these boats to much 
like that of a catamaran. The «kelet on-like construction of the 
hull* the smallness of the deck-room, the low position of the 
bowsprit, and it* utter want of "stove'’ (or lift), all combine to j 
. give the boat this appearance. The jib to very wide and runs far ] 
out in front, the hoist of the gaff at tho peak ia knowing, and the 
boom project* aft in a significant manner. Tlio whole cut aud 
build of tho' boat make* her look liko just what she to— a 
raotog-iaacbine pure and simple, Tho expert yachtsman, who 
had' never seen an ice-boat before, would, at the first glance, 
decide ^Eat one of these Vessels had light heels. 

From what hfte been said of an ice-boat’s speed it may he 
intoned that accidents are numerous. Such, however, is not the 
oase. At tho present time so great to tho skill of ice-yachtsmen 
that a mishap of any kind worse than a frost-bite is rare, Tho 
sailing of an ice-yacht to totally different from that of an ordi- 
nary water-craft. Tho best sailor who over manned a wheel 
would And himself at a loss on an ice-boat until he had 
learned her peculiarities. Her sheet* are always hauled ia and 


her mainsail trimmed fiat aft* . If the wind is on the bea? 
and is so strong as to make her . slide sideways or " rev up” tu 
much, the boom is sometimes tot off a foot or two. The su^riu 
of an ice-boat is a novelty to aa old sailor. She mind* U-r h* h 
so easily*; and the helm itself is so easily turned, that nt first ,u 
to filled* with wonder; yet* when ono remember* that th»*ra is 1 
rudder ploughing through heavy, ^opposing masse* nfwiitov.Li 
only u baid, slmrp piece of toon gliding over a surface of 
smoothness, it does not seem so strange after nil. The btiluson 
then needs a cool head. Too sudden a twist of (ho tiller, wb» 
13 \iug over tho ice, will spiu’an. ice-boat round almost on her ov 
centre, and will probably result iu hurling the crew off* into ftpru: 
Steering among obstacles, such as hummock* or crack*, requii 
tho greatest care. First the boat to headed ho as to *piU for lo 
tlie wind, and then site to mn aero** tho crack at right augh 
so that both runners will gu over it at once. The speed of an k 
boat makes it necob»iry in cases of emergency to have a Way 
stop] ung her quickly. Of c uirse she cun be stopped, mid genera] 
to, by running her into tho wind's eye. She can be stopp 
suddenly by lulling into tli/» w ifcd and then turning the rudder-ska 
straight aero?* the sh in, when it scrapos the ice and act* 
n brake. An ice-bout, going at an ordinary rate, of speed, can tb 
be stopped in twice her own length. This method to a great strp 
on tho boat, and is employed only iu cases of great need. An i( 
yacht is anchored offshore by heading her into the wind, loosen i 
the jib-sheets, and turning tho rudder crosswise. To start an k 
yacht from this p.&iiiun, tin* jib sheet to hauled in, the stern 
.swung round, ond she to pusfied ahead until the sail* fill. T 
helmsman is the only person who occupies the box or cockp 
Tho crew stand on the windward runner, and balance themseh 
by holding tho shrouds. This keep* the windward side down, ai 
relieves the lee niuner of some of the strain. Of course when t 
wind in high she needs more .weight- in the box to keep the rudd 
well down on the ice and prevent her from sliding to leeward. Jc 
hosts sometimes capsize, hut the motion is very easy, and the ert 
are dropped off on the ice wry quietly. An ice-boat often run* 
considerable distance on her lee runner and rudder. She to hlov 
into this position by very heavy wind, aud when sho elevate* h 
bow in this wav, she is said to “ rear up.** A clever sailor e; 
keep her poised so for some time. Of course mho must be cosed, 
she will go over. Tliero art* two ways of easing her. If beatii 
to windward, alic may be lighted by "lulling, ns an ordinary watt 
boat would be. If running with the wind, she may bo eased " 
paying off tho sheet. Then the windward runner swoop* dow 
and tlio man who stand* oa it, as it drop* oulpf the air while 
is tearing forward at an enormous speed, leurns that there are m. 
thing* in heaven and earth than were dreamed of in his phi 
sophy. The boat will occasionally run upon thin ice and break 
but this to not a serious matter. The too limner cut* through I 
ice, and stops her headway, and she then upsets before her stem 
off the sound ice. The season fur this sport, titthappily for th» 
who love it, to usually very shori . .Sixteen good day* in the cou 
of the winter form an ordinary ace -on. The past win tar was eve 
tiouully good, and tho icu-boat* held high carnival on the lliuk 
and Shrewsbury rivers all the winder. The yachtsman's costume 
by no means picturesque, but it is s*TvLvubto. IIo wears a toatl 
coat or several cardigan jackets uudir n heavy pea-jacket or 
skin; his trousers are tied round tho ankles or elw tucked ii 
the legs of wo./llon host*; ho wear* linen drawers oiervMol 
ones ; and he has a good pair of ‘•arctics'* on Ids tVt and a fur 
pulled down over h to cars. When snow is Hying he has fine wi 
goggles over hto eyes, and a wire covering for l.to mouth, 
spire of all this, the icc-yachl-'iuan ejineihurs suffers from fro 
biles. Ho always wonders how he got them ; for, in tho t 
thuriaam and wild excitement s»T airing, ho never felt cold 101 
single moment'. 

There to one other point in tho sailing of an ice-boat; but 
must con.-ktor it in (munxiuii ^wtb toe r speed, This fipeed 
simply marvellous ; aud, t ' tho-o who have never seen 
ice-boat dart away and shrink to a tqeck on the horizon i: 
few miuuti'B, ii is wholly inci edible. Vet the facts exist. 
February 12. 1879, tho Trio •<//<*, owned bv Co plain WinsL 
sailed from Foiighkvtqv-io to Ni w Hamburg, a distance of n 
miles, iu seven minutes an l h*n seconds. Tho S.not:: Flak?, 
feet 10 iuclio* long, lua* made the distance i.i s-wen miuu* 
In 1SS2 tho Jluzc did the i t: - thing, and at i»?n* point in J 
(light made tsvo mil-.? in <01.* minute. In 1879 the Con 
I'hanton:, Zi plyr, and Majic . ail i in company toi; mi ton iu 1 
minute*, and most of tho w ptutwa* the wind that : 
windward runners of Iho boiil:« were elevated a( an angle 
45°. A gentleman residimr at Poughkeepsie wtolW t»> speak 
his brother who had .started in a tr.rin for New V« vk. [It* spi. 
into his ico-boat, summi pieced thu train, and was on the plarfo 
of the station at isowbniy when rite train doftod up. The v< 
name* of the boat* mi swiftnea*. There are tho JA 
Arctic, J Aril, Iicstlosr, S r>:c Jlinl, sFotus, Aatlatn. 

Jack Frost, Ziy-Zaj, U 7 tiz, ui.d Iciclo auioeg tho dyer* on 1 
Hudson. 

Now how are wo to account for (hi? speed ? fc'orerai f« 
must bo noticed. T11 the first place, we mu>t take into j 
count the very small fri*:tion <»t* tho vessel mi the tei\ Me 
over, such heat as is gene? a iotl by this friction is ut once absorb 
by tho ice. Again, tho ico-b »;U never nmke* leeway except 
very high wind*. If put directly boforo (h»‘ \yind, fthowiJl, 
course, 6ail no faster than thu wind blow*. If it to a breeze ^ 
fiftoon miles au hour, tho boat will sail iu that rate. The pcculi 
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phenomenon of running out of Iho wind when sailing free some- 
times occurs when the wind is gusty. A sudden blast drives the 
boat ahead, and then there is a lull, when, fur a moment, the 
boat runs faster tlrnn tlm wind, and consequently her sails dap 
idly for WAut of The breeze, which has been left behind. The ice- 
boat's better oomnp is with the wind on the beam, because thus 
she constantly 1ms the full force of \he breeze exorled on her 
Bails and increadng her speed. Moreover, the ice-boat always 
tacks in going to hr ward ns well ns to windward. Tim greatest, 
possible spml can be got out of her when she is sailing with 
the wind on h * t quarter. On this course she has a constant 
forward puth on her sails, and, as she goes diagonally along 
the track of the wind, she is less retarded by the resistance 
of the air than on any other course. Hence nn icc-boat in 
sailing ten niiliM to the southward with a northerly wind will 
take a zig-zag course, running alternately lo the south-east and 
south-west, anti will reach her destination very much more 
quickly than by sailing a direct course. This is probably the only 
casein which a straight line is not the shortest distance between 
two points. The greatest speed of ico-boats is not recorded, 
because it always occurs when no ono is expecting it. Tho boat 
very seldom sails in a straight line for even a mile. In running 
the nine miles from Poughkeepsie to New Hamburg an ice-boat, on 
her tortuous course, flails far more than tho actual distance between 
tho two places. When working to windward, which is her worst 
course, she will make from ten to fifteen miles an hour. When 
beating to leeward, as it is called, or sailing with tho wind abeam, 
she goes at times at the rate of from eighty to ono hundred miles 
nn hour. And the man who has never been in an ice-boat before 
finds that bis sensations are of a nature beyond the power of 
words to describe. 


RADICAL SINCERITY. 

I T is stated that the Sheffield Radical Club, u deploring tho 
factious opposition of the l Conservative}*, receives with 
enthusiasm the announcement that the Hon. IWnavd Coleridge 
[who is the second Liberal candidate for re jection after the Dis- 
solution in that town] is a sincere Radical. For the present we 
have little to do directly with the lion. Bernard Coleridge. From 
some remarks of Mr. Coleridge, which were reported a short time 
ago, we think we can, as an ingenious Frenchman once remarked, 
promise him sensations some of these days when he becomes a 
little more prominent as a politician. At present he is only a 
political cmnryo, Hut the phrase 41 sincere Radical” is worth a 
few comments, la there such a thing ns 11 sincere Radical ? 
Perhaps ; but after last Monday night there whs some excuse 
for thinking that, except »Sir Wilfrid Law son, Mr. Labouchere, 
and somebody else (was it not Mr. Passmore Edwards?) he is 
not to be looked for in the House of Commons. On that 
day Sir Wilfrid, as n very body who reads his newspaper knows, 
made a passionate requisition of the blood of Tob at Mr. 
Gladstones hands. We do not agree with Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
generally ; but wo, in common with every reasonable man who 
speaks what he thinks, admit that ml hominnn Sir Wilfrids 
argument was unanswerable. That, however, is not the point. 
The point lies in tho conclusion of Sir Wilfrid Lawsons speech. 
Tho Radicals, said the melancholy member for merry Carlisle, 
were 41 Radicals only in name.” They lmd •* changed their 
nature” ; they were the “ wur-at-any-priee party ” ; 44 the guilt and 
responsibility of all this work rested more heavily on them Hum 
on any one clso.” Alas 1 it was no use. Of all tho bold Radicals 
who sit below tho gangway, nobody joined the dauntless three. 

And jet. Sir Wilfrid might have made his complaint even 
moro personal and more cogent. Where was Mr. Bright? Could 
Mr. Bright have had a nobler text than the battle of IVb? 
Will not the ghosts of Osman Rigna's spearmen dunce round him 
some day or night, and sing their Sabbath notes with feeble 
voice, ashing him why they uro to be leas honoured than the 
former enemies of England, on whom he lms dropped his tear, why 
they are to be left tearless, and whether the omission arises from the 
fact that they were not. enemies of England at all ? Lord Randolph 
Churchill says that Mr. Bright “looked in at the door and lied 
Away ” ; if so, it was wisely done, if not well. Even tho gunners at 
Alexandria got a speech from Mr. Bright, and why not the Arabs P 
Where, too, was tho Reverend Mr. Richard, the joy and pride of 
tho Peace and Liberation Societies, tho chosen vessel who pours 
indignation alike on bishops and bombardiers ? I In was there — 
silent. Where was Mr. Bryce, who demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction in tho Egyptian debate that we had absolutely no business 
in tho Soudan at all, and that to have relieved Sinkat would be 
wicked ? Absent or silent. Where was Mr. W addy, who held tho 
same ingenious language on the same occasion P Silent or absent. 
Where was the egregious Mr. Thomnsson, who explained to his 
constituents that to kill men in order to prevent their kill- 
ing other men was wicked, and to whom, therefore, the killing 
of men respecting whom there is no evidence lo show that 
they were going to kill unybndy must seem flagitious to an almost 
inconceivable degree. Perhaps Mr. Thomosson was explaining 
this to bis constituents, and so could not come to support Sir 
Wilfrid. We do not say where was Mr. John Morley P For, 
with all Mr. Morley’s ability, no one has ever been able to make 
out wbat his exact view of Egyptian affairs is. Nor do we say 
where was Mr. Jesse Collings P For Mr. Chamberlain is under- 
stood to be by no means a man of peace, and the valetaille in 


such cases always follow the master. But where were Mr. Bart 
and Mr. JJroadhurst, who are supposed to regard military opera- 
tions entirely from tho waate-of-liush-anrl-blood point of view, and 
to sit in Parliament purposely to represent that viewP Where 
was the Parliamentary grex of Mr. Chesson, tho defenders of the 
universal uiggor against everybody, and of everybody against 
England P Where were those who shrieked and howled oy$r the 
Zulu War (which was engaged iu flatly against tho orders of the 
late Government) and raged ovor the Afghan War (which was at 
any rate not waged in a matter wherein tho Government waging 
it had denied all interest and responsibility) P Last year's snows, 
last year's birds’- nests and chicks, tho Btnoko of last night's 
candle, tho foam-halls on the river, all the pathetic images of the 
poets and romancical writers, are required hero. Sir Wilfrid, even 
Sir Wilfrid only, is left to bear vocal testimony, and Mr. 
Liiboucherc and Mr. Passmore Edwards silently and sadly assent 
to hiiu, but tho others — whore are they P The Kiug of flamatii 
and the King of Arpnd and tho King of the City of Sepharvaiin 
did not fail more signally to respond to their names than did the 
ornaments of tho Radical party on thi9 occasion. 

This is undoubtedly a lamentable stute of things. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who is good at tor*o and decisive expositions of the 
phenomena which present thpinstdves to him, explains it by saying 
that 44 the Radical party is a humbug/' This phrase, like that other 
and more famous one of Mr. Bumble's, which perhaps suggested it, 
may grievo the nico political philosopher by its appearance of 
too striking and sweeping generalization. Indeed it can only bo 
accepted with some important modi ticai ions. It is with pleasure 
that tho man of true generosity cau instance Mr. ( -bamberlain as 
an exception. Mr. Chamberlain is what is called in the vernacular 
14 down on his luck ” just now. Ho has in the most workmanlike 
manner, and off his own bat, lost for the Government an important 
seat bv a crushing majority, and his Shipping Bill seems to have 
brought a hornet s nest about his ears. Let it therefore be cheer- 
fully admitted that Mr. Chamberlain (who surely is no mean part 
of the Radical party) is not a humbug. Ilis address in another 
world will not be the hypocrites' quaiter of the Inferno. Mr. 
Chamberlain renouncing allegiance to the Marquess of Hartington, 
Air. Chamberlain denouncing Lhe owners of that particular descrip- 
tion of property which he does not happen to possess largely, Air. 
Chamberlain bringing actions against the Times and the Observin ' — 
all these were interesting sights, but none of those acts was the act 
of a humbug. Still Mr. Chamberlain is not all the Radical party, 
and perhaps Lord Randolph was thinking rather of the unofficial, 
independent, helow-the-gangway sort of Radical than of the 
Radical glovi lied and Wiudsor-uni formed. With this limitation, 
it iuu»t be mournfully collided that the events of Monday do 
some wh At bear out his proposition. It is almost impossible to 
exhaust the list of aspects under which this Egyptian affair must 
be horrible and hideous and heart-rending to the Radical, if he is 
not a humbug. The exponao of it ought to make each particular hair 
of economists like Mr. Rylands and Mr. Dillwvn stand erect. Tho 
blood shod ought, as has been said, to make Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Richard see all things in crimson until they have liberated their 
souls by protest and a vote or two. Theu there is tho winking at 
the slave-trade to horrify the doctrinaire Radical, and the palter- 
ing with polygamous and infidel Muhdis lo shock the pious and 
moral Radical, aud the shooting down of Soudanese who are con- 
fessedly rising against their oppressors to send the Mazzinian 
Radical into fits, and the dreadful Cromwellian conductor Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd towards the Egyptian elected of the people to make 
the self-government Radical wring his hands. And yet hero 
arc the representatives of all these crotchets — men of great moral 
stature, each of whom has flourished his particular Radical 
crotchet like a weaver’s beam in tho face of tne world for years, 
sitting quietly by while Mr. Gladstone tramples all their crotchets 
at once under foot. Surely the member for Woodstock is excusable 
if he says in his haste that the Radical party is a humbug. 

This, it is true, would be a bad thing, and it would put Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge in a position scarcely less painful and 
anomalous than that of tbo unforgotten Partridge. For, if the 
Radical party is a humbug, the members of that part j must be 
humbugs ; and therefore Mr. Bernard Coleridges mgnalement 
of a sincere Radical answers to nothing in nature, and Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge himself must be non-existent. This is a hideous and 
inhuman conclusion, and must be avoided if possible. It may 
perhaps be best avoided by supposing that each Radical for him- 
self, and the Radical party generally, holds as a tint principle, 
desertion of which would be apostasy, that the Radical party, or 
the party most favourable to Radicals, must be kept in omce at all 
hazards; eecondly, and as pious opinions merely, that war is 
wrong, that the slave-trade is wrong, that it is wicked to use 
violence to an aborigine, that the elected of the people are sacro- 
sanct and omnipotent, that prestige is an abomination, &c. These 
latter pious opinions be uses to get himself into Parliament and 
into public notice, just as be might uso a carriage to get to the 
hustings. But, if the carriage showed signs of breaking down, he 
would not hesitate to get out of it and into another ; ajty, if the 
doctrine is inconvenient at tho moment, he does not hesitate to 
put. it into his pocket. Perhaps this does not mend the matter 
much ; and the plain man, with his brutal plainness, will come 
round to Lord llandolpb’s opinion after all. In that cam Mr, 
Bernard Coleridge had better drop his sincerity andtstick to liis 
Radicalism. After all, it is the easier of t-bsfawo to stick to ; for, 
as no man knows exactly wbat Radicalism is, except a general 
jealousy of « man’s betters, it *e very ult to convict him of 
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befog false to It. At any rate, we now know that, unless the in- 
significant minority represented by Sir Wilfrid and his companions 
is right, and the great silent majority, ranging from Mr. Bright to 
Mr. Jesse Collings, is wrong, thero are several propositions, 
hitherto thought Radical axioms, which a man may bo a good 
Radical and yet deny. Even the dauntless three are not Alto- 
gether free from the charge of giving countenance to Ihis; for, 
unle^wo deceive ourselves, they all gave Mr. Gladstone tboir vote 
the oVoer day when consistency, if not sincerity, certainly seemed 
to demand, to sny the least., abstention. So hurd is it for a 
Radical to keep his way in these troublous times. Indeed, the 
incident of Monday seems to show thnt the present Radical party 
is of one opinion with Lord Granvillo os to tho inexpediency of 
** the cross bench mind.” What is wanted is a good comfortable 
mind (or substitute therefor) which will let its owner vote 
straight ou every occasion, and give him no trouble when ho roars 
like a bull of Haeihftn at Lord Beaconsfield for killing Afghans, and 
aits in perfect silence whilo Mr. Gladstone kills Arabs. To the happy 
man who has such a mind (or such a substitute therefor) Radical 
■sincerity means a sincere desire to see and to keep Radicals in 
power, and in this respect, with all due deference to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, we are ready to maintain that the Radical party is not 
•it humbug. 


MACH1AVELM. 

I T is not unnatural that the appearance of a complete English 
translation of his works, following close on the completed 
English version of Villari s Maclriavelli and /as Times , should lead 
a writer in the Fortnightly Hevicio to propound his estimate of tho 
#reat Florentine statesman and diplomatist Tho subject has 
more than once been haudlcd in our own columns, but it is at 
once so many-sided and so suggestive that there is still room, 
without traversing old ground, lor reviewing some of the sulk-lit 
jpoinls of the long-standing controversy as to tho true . meaning 
itj.d character of liis teaching, especially in the much praised and 
much inculpated treatise by which ho is chieHy known. Mr. 
Willort is unquestionably correct in pointing out that any judg- 
ment on his writings must ho at best imperfect which ignores 
“ the conditions under which he wrote, the circumstances which 
inspired him, and the ago which ho addressed.’ 1 At tho satuo 
time, whilo these considerations may largely attect our Ptbicul 
verdict on the man himself, and to a certain extent modify our 
interpretation of the drift of bis writings, it still remains true that 
ho lays dowu certain broad and comprehensive principles of govern- 
ment, which have an independent value of their own lorgood or for 
-evil, and must directly control, in one direction or tho other, tho 
policy of any ruler who accepts thoir guidance. It cannot cer- 
tainly be atlirnied in a moral sense that MachutvcUi was fefix 
oppartumlate art us. In the collapse or decomposition ot tho 
traditional Christian system, which for a thousand years had 
.shaped the destinies of Europe — supposed on one theory of pro- 
phetic cxpgeris to represent the Apocalyptic millennium — the 
intellect inti brilliancy ol the Renaissance period, which preceded the 
-outbreak of tho Reformation, cannot blind us to the darker side 
■of the picture. The moral life of Europe, and notably of 
Italy, had sunk in the latter half of tho fifteenth and the opening 
years of tho sixteenth century Lo a degradation which only finds its 
^counterpart in the seething corruption of the later Roman Empire. 
Amt that degradation was so far moro shocking at unco to the 
intellect and the heart, inasmuch as tho question of the old Roman 
satirist, Quis tustodiet custudesf had never been moro terribly 
illustrated. The most conspicuous potentate iif Italy, who was 
■moreover still looked up to with reverence as de jure the supreme 
•arbiter of the policy of Christian Europe, professed to apeak in 
the name of a "Divine power; he was the successor of l*eter, and 
tho Vicar of Christ. Vet Mr. Willerfc does not go at all beyond 
the mark in saying— what is more fully exhibited in Mr. Symondsa 
Unutissance in Italy — that 44 the Papacy hud desceuded to the 
lowest depths of infamy. The fiercely avaricious and cruel 
Paul 11 . had been succeeded by Sixtus IV., who wns steeped in 
bloodshed and diabolic lust ; "under Innocent VIII., more con- 
temptible and scarcely lees guilty, the imperial city became once 
more the asylum of murderers and robbers, till finally in 
Alexander VI. tho Christum nations saw a monster who excelled 
in depravity tho most hated names of the Pagan Empire tented 
on the throne of St. Peter." Mochiavelli was three years old 
when Sixtus IV. was elected (in 1471)* and Leo X., with 
whom in after life he was brought into personal contact, if & more 
'decorous, was hardly a moro respectable and not at all a more 
devout, representative of the supreme pastorate of Christendom. 
It. is not difficult then to account for his aversion to the Catholic 
hierarchy, and his frequent attacks on the Church and the Papal 
Curia. Of his u thoroughly irreligious nature ” and hostility or 
iuditference to Christianity," which, Mr. Willort says, 44 had oven 
deeper roots," we may have occasion to speak presently. Mean- 
while considerations of this kind, as Mr. Sy rounds observes, “ are 
•exculpations of the man, rather than justifications of his theory." 
It hCR£ndee 4 been urged with epigrammatic ingenuity that ho 
-eseayKrto teach Pagan virtues to on age which was disposed only 
Co emulate Pagan vices j but the fundamental principle underlying 
•equally, m Hallow and ViUari rightly point out, both the Discord 
4&d the IVincipe—that the end justifies the means— is not recog- 
nised as rf virtue in any ethical code, Pagan or Christian, unless we 
accept as just Pascal’s attribution of it to the Jesuits. To cite 


Hallam’s summary of his central doctrine, “ Good faith, justice, 
clemency, religion should be ever in the mouth of the idea) ruler ; 
but be must learn not to fear the discredit of Any action which 
he finds necessary to preserve his power." There was much no 
doubt in the circumstances of bis ago and country to explain this 
teaching, but after all, ns the same great writer insists, “ the best 
pall a d on of this, and of what els© bos been justly censured in 
MnchUvelli, is to bo derived from bis life And times. 

A very brief sketch of Machiavelli’s life is all we can find room 
for hero. Born in 1469, he was twenty-live >©ars old wh»m IVro 
de’ Medici fled and Charles V 1 IT. entered Florence. * With 
Savonarola's ideal of & theocratic Republic, dominated by Chris- 
tian, not to any Puritan, influences, he had less than no sympathy, 
though ho was a strong Republican. But after the prophets death 
he entered into public life, and from 1498 spent fourteen years in 
the service of tho State, during which period he weal ou ira 
embassy to Rome, where ho witnessed tn© election of Pius ill. 
and formed his opinion of 44 tbo 3 e rascally priests/* to whose evil 
example ho attributed tho ruin of faith and morality in Italy. 
In 1512 the Medici were restored, and MachiaveJli not only 
nt once submitted, but courted office under tins restored despot- 
ism, though ho failed to obtain it. He imputes in the Discord 
the overthrow of the Republican constitution to the narrow 
scrupulosity of Soderini, as before of Savonarola, in not destroying 
44 the sous of Brutus" — t.c. the whole Medici stock — while he had 
the opportunity, and violating the Constitution, in what wo may 
cull a Cromwellian fashion, iu order to preserve it, “ not sufficiently 
considering that the means must be judged by the ends for which 
they are employed .' 11 it was during this period of enforced retire- 
ment from public life that ho wrote both the iJiscorei and the 
Principe, lie has been severely blamed for seeking office under 
the Medici, but we quite agree vvith Mr. Willerfc here that, if bia 
conduct wits not exactly magnanimous, it cannot fairly bo called 
ropie he risible. Certainly in our own day a man who thought a 
Republic the best form of government, and had openly avowed 
his preference, would not be held blameworthy on that account for 
taking cilice under a monarchy. Machiavolli may have been, and 
probably was, convinced by experience that a Republic was At that 
lime impossible in Florence ; he certainly held that a united Italy, 
which he desired to see, was impossible except under a monarchy. 
And he might therefore without inconsistency think it legitimate, 
and even the duty of a good citizen, to serve bia country to the beat 
of his power under the existing form of government, whatever it 
might happen to be. lie wrm latterly employed in some small waya 
by heo X., till a fresh conspiracy of the Soderini again threw 
suspicion upon him, mid he died iu 1527, only a month after tho 
second expulsion of the Medici and restoration of liberty to 
Florence, which might have opened to him a prospect of return to 
the public service. This forced inaction was a bitter and 
chronic disappointment to him. u I wish" he says, 44 my lords, 
tbfl Medici, would set me to work, were it only to roll a 
stone ; lor if 1 did not then win their favour, I should 
only have myself to blame.” llis opinions however were evi- 
j dently more influenced by tint atmosphere ho breathed than by his 
I own personal antecedents. He had imbibed a thoroughly cjiucaI 
! estimate of human uaturo— the extreme antithesis of Rousseau's 
paradoxical optimism — and ho accordingly lays it down as a first 
I principle of government, that all men are bad, and will ouly act 
rightly under compulsion. ThnaLo partly explains his conviction 
that a monarchy, which would rule with a strong hand, ottered 
the solo hope for tli»» salmi ion of Italy, and its deliverance from 
the yoke of tho foreign oppressor ; and hero it is obvious to remark 
thnt the recent history ol both Italy and Germany has gone far 
to justify his foresight. There is certainly no grouud for imagin- 
ing that he desired in tho lYmripe to Jure the Medici into a 
; tyrannical policy which would bring about tlmir downfall. II© 
j lms remarked, not in the Ihxncipe but the Discord, that States »irb 
| seldom formed or reformed except by one man. But while there 
! is no reason for assuming any sinister motive of this kind iu the 
| composition of Ins treatises, 0% the art rather than the science ol 
1 government, and while it has become an acknowledged truism 
; that 44 Machiavellism existed before Machiavolli ” — witness such 
rulers as Gian Galcazzo, Louis XI,, Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
I tho Venetian Couucil — it is not the less true that he was the 
first in modern limes to formulate a system of statecraft which, to 
say tho very least, is avowedly unmoral, in presupposing 
tho incurable corruption of mankind at largo, in placing 
force and fraud among the legitimate means of gaining 
high political ends. And in making success tho solo ultimate 
standard and teat of permissible conduct. And the fact that ninny 
previous rulers had, more less consciously, acted on the maxims 
be has systematized, does not suffice to reconcile us to a political 
codo, which both explains and justifies their conduct. As Mr. 
Willert. justly observes, 41 though virtuous practice is a belter in- 
centive to morality thau viituous precept, vice formulated in 
maxims is more otfcu.sive to tho moral sense, and more corrupting 
than vicious example." We do not altogether agree with him <m 
another point. Ho admits that no book has been more diligently 
studied by rulers and statesmen than was tho Principe in the six- 
teenth century, but he does not think it greatly influenced their 
conduct ; 44 'The policy of Catherine (In’ Medici was not more 
Machiavellian thau that of Louis XI., nor did Philip II. or Alva, 
Elizabeth or Cecil, surpass Ferdinand the Catholic or Richard III. 
in unscrupulous pursuit of the objects of thoir ambition. ’ Perhaps 
not, but they showed more skill in their method of pursuing them. 
It is not unnatural, if it is partly unjust, that the author should 
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have become, in Mr. SymomKa words, “ the scapegoat of gveat poli- 
tical Crimea/' the more m>m< In' expressly excludes from his chapter 
u On those who have attaint'd the sovereignty by crimes , 1 " such 
despots as have had tin- MihtFty to cloak their violence, and have 
thus escaped odium. Ho oven carefully explains that it was his 
failure in this prudmice, not his cruelty, which secured a place in 
the black li.-T for Oliver* fl to da Fermo, who gained 1 lie lordship 
of the city by murueiing his uncle amljieuethctor and all the prin- 
cipal citizens at n baisqurl to which he had invited them. It may 
oven bo said tbnt Co-ar Hnrgia had mt for the picture of his ideal 
4 ‘ Prince/’ and Ale.vmulir VI., who “never did Anything else but 
deceive mtu,’ is point-dly extolled us a model of successful hypo- 
crisy. The r<*c« ived view, which fluids expression Loth in Shak- 
epeure and Marlowo, may have boon au exaggerated one, but it is 
not wonderful that for upwards of two centuries tho word 
“Machiavellian “ .should have retained the* sort of evil connotation 
whirb dot he li.is >iiu,v taught us to allix to “ MepliFtnphflhm.’’ 

But it would h»a mistake to confine the influent of Mach i'w-lli's 
teaching to the .da toymen of the, six Lceuth cent urv. linlhim indeed 
mentions that in the future, a* tho tide of democracy advances 
tho value of the JJi<ror$i t jis a political manual, will ho aug- 
mented. Meanwhile the most roiifpicunus political ruler of tho 
eighteenth century, one of the ablest, and most niwnipuluus the 
world lias ever seen, composed in early life a h'.ok against the 
J'riue/pr, which he bail theiv.foro carefully studied. 1 •» it it 
will be enough to refer to the rccont huuk on Frederick 11 . 
b\ ihn lluko of Broglie to show -wlmt tlm masterful apology 
of Garlylo very imperfectly conceals --how clo«ely his own 
policy was modelled upon it. And if wo admit tho authenti- 
city of the Matinees H< yab% which there i* really no plausi- 
ble ground for disputing, and which, even supposing the work 
to he spurious, dues iutlo more tliau formulate the tixiuuis 
avowed in his correspondence, now made public, and exemplified in 
his habitual policy, tho resemblance becomes still more striking. 
Its opening precept reads liLo a quotation from the Vriocii# ; 
“Take ciire not to .act unv longer ns u child, and understand 
once lor all that in matters of government ono takes all ono can, 
and never restores hut when one is obliged. 1 ’ Compare with this 
tile following lnexim from tho Principe: “A prudent ruler can- 
not nor ought not to keep faith, when to do s ' is ok iin 4 bis 
interest «, and when tho reasons which led him U' engage himself 
no longer exist. It is light to appear to ho just, honourable, 
humane, pious, and loyal, aud to be so, but to hr always /«•- 
jwed to lay these virtues r tM <‘ , when they are likely to he hurl - 
ful," At the uiimy time “ a prudent prince will silway? find 
colourable pretexts for Waking his word,’ 7 imd that is jivst what 
Frederick alwuja tjid. Machiavelli again iu.-ists btmrgiy on 
the importance of a reputation for piety, and the same les-on is 
taught in tho Matinees — with tlm supplement that, “ if (in our 
policy) we always remember that we are Christians, all is lost, and 
we shall always he duped.*’ There i.s a curious similarity again 
between some of the recorded maxims of tho first Napoleon and 
those in the Principe, as c.y. in what he s.iid tn Sir Jl. /outing at 
fc5t. Helena; “ The less kings wish to grant liberty to their sub- 
jects the more they must speak to them about it. I do not wish it 
uny more than they do, you may be sure*. I know w»dl that 
nowadays it requin s a rod of iron to rule men, but it must bo 
gilded, aud wo must make them believe, when wo strike that they 
direct tho blow themselvus. It is necessary always to talk of 
liberty, equality, justice, and disinterested ness, but never to grant 
any liberty at alb” And M ichiavelH hud one important point in 
common with both the Prussian and the French despot. Frederick 
was certainly an unbeliever ; Napoleon, to say the least, s.it very 
loosely to any form of religions belief. And Mr. Wilbrc is pro- 
bably Yight in maintaining that Machiavelli’s very explicable hatred 
and contempt fur the corrupt Catholicism ho saw around him had 
a deeper rout in antipathy to Christianity altogether. Now in our 
own day there have been men of tho highest principle and 
character, liko the Into J. S. Mill, who ha\o openly repudiated all 
theological beliefs, but in the. hftccttlh or sixteenth century it. was 
hardly possible for a man thus absolutely to break with all the 
religious traditions of the part, aud yet retain what Straubs calls 
“ the moral contents of Christianity. *’ The dogmas and tho ethics 
were so indissolubly identified in tho conscience of tho Christian 
world that to abandon one was in fact to abandon both, 
Aud accordingly IliosO who wi-ro foremost in t.ho revival of 
Pagan learning, men liku Polilian, were also foremost in tho 
revival of Pagau vice. But there was a special reason, over and 
above the Pagan atmosphere of tho llunai^ance into which ho 
was born, and his experience of tho corruptions of tho hierarchy 
aud the Court uf Koine, why MachiuvcLli should recoil from 
Christianity itself. Jte wus by nature a fit itesmar. and diplomatist, 
perhaps also, as Mr. Willert thinks, of an irreligious — anyhow of 
a non-religious— nature. To him patriotism was the supremo 
type of virtue, as ho conceived of it, and the supreme end of life. 
And patriotism, as Ik* i:s i;i*\er tired of reminding his readers, 
held this same pre-emiueure in the ethical systems of ancient 
Greece and llomo. But ii did not, aud could not, bold the 
same position in jLbo CluLtiun standard of moral excellence, 
partly, because it is framed primarily with a view to the future 
fife, partly because it consecrates and enforces the claims of 
the individual conscience, which may, and sometimes do, directly 
conflict with tho absolute claim of tho State, as was very soon 
exemplified in tho rrlatious of the early Christ inns to the itoman 
Empire. But to a mind like Mochinvdli’a the conflict of 
the private conscience with the paramount obligation of civil 


allegiance would appear equally unmeaning and repulsive. Ho 
could tolerate no rival near the throne, and would have said, 
in the words of the PrutMnu Matinees, u If we are to remember 
that we are Christians, till is lost.’ 1 In point of fact he does 
again and again insiM. on this fundamental contrast of Pagois 
and Chris tiau ethics in the Ditromi, where religion is always 
treated, not as a question of truth, but nn engine uf state-* 
craft. The interest of tho State demands au undivided allegiance, 
and no moral scruples can bo allowed to stop tho way* It is 
true indeed that Mach ia veil is works wevo first published, after 
his death, at Homo and with a Papal imprimatur . But tho 
Papacy of that day hud a keener eye lor such counsels as might 
best subserve its political interests 'in this world than for tho 
ethical purity which miirht bo held most conducive to spiritual 
blessings in tie* next. And it was not long before tho Jesuits, in 
the Cuihulic reaction which shortly followed, had gauged rnoro 
accurately than Popes like Clement VII. the relutions of 
Much iavcllid plnl i *<»phy to tho doctrine of tho ('Lurch, though 
it is true that, while they bitterly denounced tho immoral teaching 
of his Principe, ami gut it put upon the Index, they have often 
been charged with stealing a leaf uut of the book. 


THE ISIUM1XUITAM BOGEY. 

rnilE action of the member for Brighton in facing the Caucus 
J- boldly has earned him a rcpuUilion at which lie himself is 
doubtless ready to smile. Being u sensible man, who has soino 
acquaintance with journalism and with practical politics, he knew 
perfectly well that there wa j nothing to be frightened about, and 
ho went straight on his way without heeding the warnings of his 
friend?. TJiu.-e friends, or rutlier a few of them, told him in tho- 
press and elsewhere not. to go forward; the Jabbcruock was- 
waiting to gobble lip rash wanderers from tho party fold : and any 
wight who got uut>ido ihe boundary would ho seen no liiovo at 
St. Stephen’s. We know the result.. Tho Caucus emitted 
threatening* ; they pn^ed and published resolutions ; they were 
imperative, scornful, playful, insinuating, by turns. And Mr. 
Marriott got a majority of fifteen hundred. Shrewd people have 
all along known that” the fear of tho Birmingham system was 
totally groundless; but tho amazing sell-assertion of the wire- 
pullers, their prompt remonstrances uddiessed to men who voted 
unsatisfactorily, their mysterious way of getting •‘resolutions'’ 
rintud iu sew.qmpfra all over tho country, scared weak-kneed 
ubtiials. Mr. Cluimhcrlaiu made out that i.he “Hundreds *’ won 
sixty-seven borough* at tho last election, and he gained for himself 
much credit and influence b t v the assertion. But auy ouo who 
had studied the political life of English towns from tlio inside 
knew that. Mr. Chamberlain was wrong. Tho election whb won by 
the aid of the Whigs who believed in Lord Ila rtinc ton’s speeches*, 
and thought that. ik> violent legislation would be attempted. Tlio 
Caucuses had quite a minor share in tho work, and in cases whore 
they made them.iel\es at nil olfentdvu they were rebuffed. For 
example, in it’6«S Greenwich returned two Liberals; in 1880 
Greenwich had a very largo Caucus in full working order, but tho 
association presumed too much, and two Conservatives were 
returned. 

At this time of day it may bo worth while to seo what a 
Caucus is, how it is organized, what kind of folk attend the meet- 
ings, and what real influence it has in uny borough. The super- 
stition that the community, or a majority of tho community, elect 
the association .-bouhl be exploded ut once. As a rule some half- 
dozen of idle people, who have nothing particular to do iu tho 
evenings, meet together, and by their moans a select few Liberals, 
perhaps a score, gather in ft club-room. Then the orator of tho 
party (suggests that “an organization on the Birmingham model 
he formed Tor this borough.” After that tho work is charmingly 
simple. A general meeting of the party is culled, and the original 
promoters at once take tho lead and tell tho audience what is to 
bo done. To suppose that a great number of persons attend thifr 
preliminary meeting would imply little knowledge of “local” 
politics on the part of any ono who held the supposition. ‘When 
tho Liverpool Caucus was formed there was ci fairly strong meet- 
ing of the original Liberal Association, but we hardly know 
another case in which the Liberals showed any active interest in 
the affair. A few b anybodies who must always be talking and fuss- 
ing take tbfi matter into tbeirown hands, and a most imposing “Five 
Hundred ” has before now beeu formed in a meeting atteuded by 
twenty-throe! parochial nonentities. The chairman suggests that 
those present ehould think of good men and truo whose names 
may be placed on tho list, and thus it often happens that retiring 
citizens who dislike the worry of meetings are requested to con- 
ridrr themselves as members of a Caucus Wore any intimation 
has reached them of the intention to confer such an honour. 
Those who aro honoured in absence have, of course, the option of 
refusal : but most of them care so little one way or the other that 
their names stay on the roll, and they are regarded os aiding th* 
force of a body which is to terrorize the Tories. SubacriftAionfr 
are collected ; the “ wards ’’ are marked out ; and the gldfy of 
composing and posting circulars is within reach of the very inner 
circle. When nothing of an exciting nature is going on the 
meetings are scarcely attended at all, and tho secretary fulminates 
in the name of the party. Even when something of local interest 
comes in question the great lazy public, that hat#' boredom and 
loves the evening’s leisure,* will rarely do anything to swell the 
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gathering, and the energetic “ original w have the place to them- 
selves. It may be said, by the way, that some time ago the New* 
castle Caucus was about to indict very serious punishment on Mr. 
Gowen, Various centres were named for meetings; hut a Corre- 
spondent who strolled round from room to room said that “ In one 
place I found n chairman, and no meeting ; in another I found a 
chair, and no chairman. The chair was in possession of the 
TooriflP When this particular outburst of wrath was levelled at 
the rebellious Mr. Cowon, no more than one hundred men in all 
were brought together. 

If the truth had only boon known during the spring of iS;8, it 
would have been found that the columns of Caucus resolutions 
published in the London papers were mostly passed by scanty 
Knots of obscure persons, whose real importance was out of all 
proportion to the noise they made, lint many Parliamentary men 
took the clamour seriously ; the people who knew the real state of 
the case had no chance of speaking out, or were interested in 
keeping quiet, ittid the farce went on. We do not say that 
intelligent .Englishmen are not interested in the allhirs of the 
nation ; on the contrary, in a quiet way, and among their own 
private friends a portion of their every-dny talk is always 
political. But intelligent men detest the pettiness the vulgarity, I 
the childish squabbled of the “Ward** meetings and, if they 
happen out of curiosity to attend once, they do not often care to 
repent the experience. To hear Julies, the Extremist, declaring 
•against “ tho haughty ways of them whit lives at the nobs’ end of 
the town”; to boar tho follower of Mr. Brad laugh announce that 
lie and his peers “will have nothin’ to do with one of the 
•milk-and-water Whigs, ns you wont to foist on us/ 1 is not 
roallv an evenings pastime that a thoughtful man enjoys. A 
unanimous Caucus would be an impossibility. That very petty 
vanity which causes the active members t> spout their little 
speeches and pass their little resolutions ia fatal to p»*aee. Ward 
equabbles will i ward, artisan squabble'* with tradesman, mid nearly 
every meeting becomes, in tho nature of things, a place of small 
recriminations acrid personalities. 

It limy be as-k^d, “ What, then, is the real political power a 
Caucus in an average borough?" The reply i», ••None.” The 
Birmingham Association is a really admirable much sue, hut it is 
only kept going by sheer force of money, and money alone. In 
an ordinary town there is little money furthcoming, unless 
the Liberal candidates can be bled, and this latter operation 
is, we aro bound to say, very zealously attempted. But where 
•there is no millionaire wirepuller, and no openbamlnd member to 
find the finance, the Caucus is a ludicrously feeble alluir. In 
proof of this wo have the fact that not on*- politician who has 
boldly dolled th<* “ Hundreds’* has yet failed uf support from the 
better men of his party. The rea>ou for this phenomenon has 
already been indicated. The higher class of Liberals cannot b.*ar 
the fussy futility of local gatherings; they despite the men who 
chatter and po&e as authorities, and they keep out of ihe way. If j 
n. sound and respectable candidate chooses to say to the Caucus 
At I will have none of you/’ ho at once draws the sympathy 
of al) those who are most weighty in the constituency, and I 
the Caucus passes resolutions in vain. For months before the 
Brighton election Mr. Marriott had been invited to explain his 
conduct, and several severe censures had been forwarded to him. 
Directly and indirectly he was informed that hi* seat was lost to 
him ; yet, when the pinch came, the bullying of the r.iucns told 
in his favour, and, although Liberals had every r?a«nn for sup- 
porting the Ministry ut such a crisis, they wont over in hundreds 
with the rebel. The lesson should be taken to heart by timid 
Liberals; they should learn that the sense of the constituencies 
■can always be made to overbear the manoeuvres of wirepullers. 


MOUNT A IN KICK ING. 

I T is very often said that, the Alps aro exhausted, and unfortu- 
nately there is some truth in this highly figurative expression, 
which suggests to many people the idea that the wrong participle 
has been used. Indeed for a considerable time past the Alpine 
region has been, if not exhausted, in a condition closely resembling 
'exhaustion. Now all seemB to be over. Possibly it may yet remain 
for fortunate explorers to find second routes to the summits of a few 
peaks, and in some cases it may lie doubtful whether the most trying 
route to tbo summit has been discovered : but, generally speaking, 
mountains have been ascended by the right way and bv the wrong, 
or by several ways ; have been “ colled ” (a term of art ; the verb 
•signifying to go up one side and down another) ; and can oiler 
naught now t6 the moBt practical surveyor, while each sat tel, col, 
or br&che has boon crossed from the north to the south, from the 
south to the north, or from any other point of the compass to its 
corresponding opposite. The members of the Alpine Club, unfor- 
tunately for their own peace of mind, have not the slightest desire 
for repose, and are, if possible, more energetic than ever ; and 
tbe institution to which they belong, so far from languish- 
ing that the Alps are getting so terribly well known, 
is mil/ exceptionally flourishing condition. From a brief account 
of the proceedings of the CJlub given in the number of tbe Alpine 
Journal which has recently neon published, it would appear 
that, despite the severe qualification required, tbo number of 
members has swelled so much as to suggest the desirability of 
fixing a limit 

la the same number which contains this remarkable proof of the 


auccoss of the body which has been so much abused at home and 
Bo widely copied abroad, is a very interesting paper, in which the 
* exhausted ” condition of the Alps is referred to, and at th? end 
there is a record of travel which shows what is open tu those who 
have on tbeir hands plenty of time, and are in a position to under- 
take long and expensive journeys. The article mentioned is by Pro- 
fessor lionney, F.K.S., whoso term of office as President of thf 
01 ub came to an end witk^ the past year, and who, following the 
example of his predecessor, made, when official dissolution was- 
nigh, a speech which is now given to the world. Professor Bonucy, 
who is, as need hardly be said, a man of considerable scientific 
reputation, has ascended many peaks, and. written about iJimi 
passing well, and, as was to *be expected, his farewell address is 
lull of interesting matter, and shows how excellent a President 
tiie Club has lost.. Amongst the subjects wtiich he treats is the 
approaching destitution which causes bo much alarm, and from his 
remarks it may be gathered that the victor}' of the ice-axe is now 
complete, and tlmt the ascent of the Dcut du Gdftttt marked the **ud 
of the first era of mountain travel. Not unsuccessfully, however, 
does Pro lessor Bunnoy attempt to conjure away the apprehensions 
w hich have been raised by the too complete success of climbers, 
and to prove that there may bo plenty M enjoyment in tbe 
mountains yet. As will be presently shown, he is absolute)} 
supported by fact in this, and though in one sense it may be said 
that the Alps are p)n\ed out, there is not the slightest reason fur 
thinking that people are getting tired, of them, or are likely to 
get tired of them. 

Before touching on this part of hia subject, Professor Bouncy 
refers to the dangers of mountaineering and to ' the necessity for 
attention to “the rules of the gnnio ” in Alpine climbing, and 
rather quaintly says that he *'• would venture to remind the more 
ardent, members of '* tbo “Club that life is a great opportunity 
not to l>* thrown away lightly. ’’ Professor Bonney proceeds to 
speak of tho large amount of entrancing work which yet remain* 
Id be done on this by no rneana exhausted planet, referring to 
the attractions of tiie Caucasus, the virgin peaks in the Andes, aud 
tho intact state of tho lliuiulayaB and Hindu lvoosli, and then goes 
on to argue, for the comfort of tho»e who cannot journey far, 
that Alpine expeditions do not lore their charm because novelty 
is no longer to be hoped for. lie speaks with bis usual good 
6i a use on the subject, and demurs, as other* have done before, to 
Mr. Rudkin's remarkable statement that the true beauty “ of the 
Alps is tu be seen only where all may see it ; the child, the cripple, 
tin* man of grey hairs.’’ With regard M Professor Bonney '« 
excellent remarks respecting the abidinir attractions of the Alps, 
it need only be wild that facts plaiuly show him to be right. 
Although it is only quire lately tbut the iinql subjugation of the 
Alps bus been completed, and that the two or throe lust fortresses 
have fallen, the range has practically been exhausted for sometime. 
Years ago it was obvious that there was but little real novelty left, 
and that the great expeditions had, with comparatively few 
exceptions, become hackneyed. It certainly seemed thoa that 
tho wmk uf tho Alpine Club was done, and that interest in 
tho Alps would necessarily decline. But, as a matter of fact, it 
has not declined; on the contrary, it appears to have become 
greaW. The Alpine flub has continued to increase and prosper, 
and tho various clubs on tho Continent which were l'ouudcd 
in imitition of it have also prospered and number many 
members. Custom does not seem in any way to deprive thu 
mountains of their charm, us it was naturally anticipated that, 
it would; and as it is clear that “ the Plu} ground of Europe” 
Jins not in the least ceased tu attract, it is difficult to avoid tho 
conclusion Hint the sport carried on there is for the present — 
using that term in a von wide sense — not in tho least likely to 
pall. 

Of on£ form of that, aport, indeed, it may safely bo predicted 
that, so far us regard* interest and excitement, it will not pall iu 
tho time of the present generation; but, unhappily, it can l)e 
followed by but Aery few. We mean mountaineering without 
guides, which, when undertaken by incompetent men, is as 
dungoroiH a folly us can be committed, but which, when under- 
taken by those who are fit for the work, is undoubtedly a 
\ory grand wa^ of playing the game, to use Professor Bonney’s 
expression, l or some time past two or three highly-skilled 
amateurs, under tbe leadership of Mr. C. L. Filkington, Avho 
is on a par with first-class guidcB, havo been ascending peaks 
and crossing passes without any “ professional aid," Did apparently 
havo been in no more danger than those who took with them 
on tho mountains guides of good ronown. Others may, and 
probably others will, follow in their foutsieps ; but it seems 
well-nigh certain that ollly ft .small number of uieu can ever 
bn fit for work of this kind. It ia not like other athletic work 
undertaken by Englishmen, which they practise from youth 
upwards. The amateur begins late — that- is to say, late from an 
athlete’* point of view — and has not anything like the same oppor- 
tunities for acquiring skiil that tho Swiss has. .Strength ond 
power of endurance, and such practice as tin amateur can g« i iu 
the Alps, do not necessarily qualify him to do without guides. 
There must be that special aptitude which enable* some men to 
acquire in a comparatively short time the skill Avhicb others take 
long to acquire ; und, however assiduous and enterprising climbers 
may be, it in not likely that many amongst them will be able to 
attack peaks and passes with the just confidence which guides of 
the better class feel. 

That some peaks and passes which formerly would have been 
thought all out hopeless can now bo attacked, if not with 
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confidence, at least with a fair hope of success, has been mode 
abundantly evident of late ; but then they are, os a young cavalry 
officer once said of Calcutta, rather a long way from town. The 
Caucasus, it is true, cannot now be considered as very far off*, 
but the loftier ranges, the Himalayas and tho Andes, must be 
considered as soma what distant, even when the method, bor- 
rowed from the astronomers, of treating space as time is strictly 
followed. Despite, Iiowcmt, the fact that a long and costly 
journey bos to be made to reach either chain, and that a great deal 
of inconvenience, not to sav suffering, has to be undergone when 
the chain i« rum-hod, somo severe work has already been done 
in both of them by devoted pioneers seeking a land oi promise not 
to be exhausted for several generations. Of Mr. Whymper’s 
remarkuble explorations in the Andes it is not necessary to 
speak, us they have several times b<x»n mentioned in our columns, 
and as a full’ account of them will, we presume, bo published. 
It is worth noticing, however, ns showing how determined and 
how able Mr. Wlivmper was, that Dr. (iiissieldt, an energetic 
traveller who has recenlly visited tho Andes, has not achieved 
nearly po much as he did. In the Himalayas an astonishing series 
of ascents were made last year by Mr. W, W. Graham, who bad 
previously gained distinction iu the Alps, as ho was tho first 
Englishman who reached the summit of the Dent du Want. Of 
his Himalayan expeditions there is an account in the Journal 
which, though brief, is fuller than any that has yet been published. 
From the short description given of his ascent of Kabru, 24,015 ft. 
high, it appears that he camped out at the enormous height of 
i.X,coo ft, and that, in the latter part of the ascent, he hud to 
make his way up an ice-slope covered with lresh snow, and to 
traverse an ice-arete with tin absolute precipice of 2,000 ft. on one 
side. The Editor of the Journal points out that in this ascent 
tho highest point ever before reached by man on tho earths 
surface was exceeded by 1.700 ft. lie sides lvubru Mr. Graham 
climbed four great, peaks, thn lowest of which is 19,000 ft. high. 
These certainly are the most remarkable mountaineering achieve- 
ments on record, and there is one very curious fact connected with 
them which may attract the attention of some who take no interest 
in the exploits of climbers. Neither Mr. Graham nor his guides felt 
tho slightest inconvenience from rarefied air beyond “ u very loud 
and perceptible beating of the heart ” — a phenomenon not un- 
known to Alpine travellers at much more humble altitudes. Mr. 
AVhy roper and his guides, it will be remembered, suffered greatly 
from the thin air on the first ascent of Chimborazo, but after- 
wards got quite accustomed to it, and were little, if at all, 
weakened by it. These highly practical experiments tend to 
show, as so many practical experiments of an extremely different 
kind tend to show* that the human heart is a imicfi tougher 
article than it has been innocently thought to bo, and that thoito 
who considered that it en could not walk up to great altitudes 
were much mistaken. It secius now clear that strong, well- 
trained men can ascend mountains which formerly would have 
been deemed impossible or all but impossible on account of the 
rarity of the air alone. There is, however, still a good deal to he 
learnt on tho subject, and further experiments are desirable; but, 
unluckily, those who most ardently wish to make them are, for 
the most part, debarred from doing so. Many athletes who would 
gladly risk vahular disease cannot spare the time necessary for a 
journey to the Himalaya* or tho Andes ; and the great expense of 
mountaineering in either range is a matter which few can afford to 
overlook. It may seem hard to devotees that mountaineering 
should approximate to the condition of other sports, and llmt, to 
enjoy the cream of it, money should be necessary ; but fate has so 
willed it. JYimeurs have to be paid for, and the finest kind of 
mountain climbing is, for the present, a luxury reserved fur the 
rich. 


SIGNOR SALVINI. 

o t 

JTI HE chorus of adulation with which Signor Salvini was greeted 
JL on his arrival in this country eight years ago has been some- 
what modified since his reappearance ; but the less impressionable 
critics must still heartily wish that the Italian tragedian were 
what his ardent admirers declare that ho is. .For the first night 
of his season at Covont Garden he chose Of hello, and the choice 
was wise from the popular point of view. The e arlier scenes of 
Signor Salvini’s presentation of the Moor are and always have 
been wonderfully fine. 

I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege*. 

is Othello's proud declaration to his lieutenant, and in his bearing 
before the Duke and senators, and afterwards where be quells the 
riot in Cyprus, there is something truly regal about the Othello 
whose magnificent voice and eloquent gestures of command aid 
the idea of his proclaimed descent. But the more Signor Salvini 
impresses here, the more lie falls off when he permits extra- 
vacant melodrama to supplant pure tragedy. Much has been 
written of Othello's fierce Oriental nature, but nothing at 
all has been said to reconcile Shakspcare's Othello with the 
frantic, hysterical, revengeful savage whom Signor Salvini de- 
picts with such remarkable force. Poetry is the essence of all 
tragedy. When poetical feeling is lost, what was tragic be- 
comes merely melodramatic ; and can it be contended that in the 
scene of. Desdemona a murder, and in the scenes which precede it, 
ttsgie dignity is maintained F Shakspeare drew another Moor— 


supposing that Shakspeare wrote Titus Andronious^who would 
have acted more as Signor Salvini makes Othello act had that 
barbarian’s heart been subjugated by love for a Desdemona. The 
noble mind of tho gallant soldier could not be so degraded 
as tho Italian player makes it. There is something afiplung, as 
Shakspeare wrote, in the Moor’s indexible determination to do 
tho dreadful act which ho believes to be an act of justioe, some- 
thing infinitely more appalling than this running after his ktfpless 
wife, seizing Lor bv tho hair, dragging her to tue bed, and tnoro 
crushing out her life. There should be nothing revolting iu 
tragedy, and this is revolting. The moans, sobs, And inarticulate 
cries by which Signor Salvini gives vent to his fury and distress 
are as unfitting as Ills shocking violence and brutality. A critic of 
high repute has declared that ooch person must be left to settle as 
ho pleases “ whether Shakspeare paints Othello as a fiery and 
sensual African, superficially modified by long contact with 
Europeans, or as one with a native chivalry towards woman ” ; but 
which, it may be asked, is tho nobler view P — 

Onort put out fby light, 

Thou cmmiitg’st pattern of excelling nature, 

J Know not where in that Promethean heat 

That, ran thy light relume. When l have pluck'd the rose. 

I cannot f;ivc it vital growth again, 

It must needs wither : PU smoll It on the tree. 

(Kilning her.') 

Ah ! biiliny breath, that dost almost pr.rsuude 
J ustice to break her sword l 

Surely these words aro inconsistent with the furious attack which 
Othello makes upon Desdemona, giving due weight to tho fact 
that his wrnlh is ngain aroused at the mention of Cassio. He had 
eenieuced her to death. Knowing what he thought he knew, his 
irrevocable determination whs taken, and justice, ns he believed, 
was done. iWlemona was not killed, 11a Signor Salvini seems to 
frhow, to gratify n sudden access of revengeful fury. The nctorVv 
great, means are, ns it seems to us, sadly misused after ho has 
once listened to Ingo and, with a pruuenesu to suspicion which is* 
foreign to Othello's real nature, has permitted his jealousy to bo 
armfeed. 

There are always such possibilities in Signor Salvini that hint 
Lear was anxiously looked l» r, though the actor's lately pub- 
lished osay on hia reading of the character is a somewhat dis- 
appointing production. It is to a great, extent special pleading ti/ 
prove that the viow which it i9 most convenient for him to take 
is the right one to bo taken. The old King, he declares, was a 
hale and hearty old man, in spite of Lis more than fourscor 0 
years, Lear, it is true, speaks of his intent to “ unhurt hen'd* 
crawl toward death,'’ and this expression does not comport with 
the strong vitality which the actor defends and portrays. Argu- 
ments derived from the tevt of Shakspeare would have hod mom 
weight than the comments of that “ highly trustworthy journal,” 
as Signor Salvini culls it, the li’ogrrsso 1 tul o- Americano, on the 
constitutions of old men who did not drink coffee ai ten o’clock 
in the morning, hut who breakfasted early on large slices of beef 
or lamb — why not of mutton, which is more nutritious in its* 
mature state P It is, of course, impossible that so greatly ac- 
complished an actor could be on the .dage for the best part 
of four hours and not do much to justify his attempt at a* 
character to which he lias devoted keen and constant study 
throughout several years. There are many admirablo points 
in his Lenr; but the essentials of tho character are missed. The 
critic already quoted on Signor Sal vim’s Othello, Mr. George 
Henry Lowes, noted “tho deficiency of pathos in his acting.'* 
It is no new charge, therefore, and perhaps it is not surpris- 
ing that hia Lear, in which pathos is a first requisite, should! 
fall short. To English ears, or to the ears of any one who i* 
familiar with English, the Italian adaptation used at Covent 
Garden must sound lamentably poor, in spite of the music of 
Signor Salvini’s beautiful voice. One can only guess how thfr 
actor, could he speak Slrnkspeare’s language, would deliver some of 
the exquisitely simple lines which are here distorted. No transla- 
tion could do justice to Shakspeare, but a better than this might 
be found or made. Nevertheless in this, were Lear within Signor 
Salvini's range of parts, a very much greater effect might be 
made than he is able to make. Perhaps no actor could succeed 
in showing that the stern punishment dealt out to Cordelia 
was a just reward for her answers, when Leftr questions hia 
daughters ns to tho love they bear him ; but when later on 
Goner il lias betrayed herself ior the vile thing she is, and thq 
father’s curse falls upon her, it should be made plain that he* 
has become helpless, that all other means have passed, and that 
an outraged father's lust dreadful resource is only left him. 
There is, however, no sense of helplessness, about the Lear, and bo 
is therefore never pitiful. One feels yet more forcibly When tho 
crowning stroke has come, And Regan has joined her sister inr 
rejecting their father, that this is still tho King, that there is o 
majesty in his resonant voice, a power of command in Ms gesture- 
winch are not to be resisted by these rebellions and unworthy 
children. Lear is not driven into the storm, thepresoge of whictr 
is so finely given in the short scene between Cornwall, Glostor, 
and the cruel sisters at the end of the second act, a ecei&’Sffo 
omitted. This l^ear could assert his rights $ and when the torrent 
and hurricane are beating on him, and he, haughtily braying the* 
fury of the elements, stands on the bleak heath, there Is no sug- 
gestion in the stalwart vigorous figure of the " poor, inflnn.weak, 
and despised old man.” Suph tricks os tbat of waning down to 
the footlights after tho imaginary culprit, the AM fox, whom he* 
has &6t the Fool to arraign, are mere traps for applause* 


notin acoortaoeewi tb tig* of representative 

«rt* to wbteh B%aor Salvim makes appealinhia essay. Thera is 
soma fast scene where Lear drags in the body 

of Cordelia ) bet hers again tree pathos is wanting, and though 
the idea of making X*aFs death painless and gentle is In the spirit 
. Of ti^ragidy, the note is bat feebly touched. Signor SaWini's 
support was reasonably efficient, particularly in the case of Signor 
de Rom 1 ! Kent and Signor Pasta's Gloster, The Edgar and 
Edmund of Signori Udine and Fiocchi were also more to the 
purpose then might have been expected* 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

T AST Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace, though it con- 
JLi tamed* no absolute novelty, was almost entirely devoted to 
music of the modern school. The first number of the programme 
was Berlioz’s Overture to Waverleg (Op. 7 ). The compiler of the 
analytical programme devotes some space to discussing the ques- 
tion as to whether this is really Berlioz's first opus or not ; but it 
is sufficient for us to know that it is, at all events, one of his 


mu)t # culture, but they slwayt is^^d^xlitout in a musical 
1 Kapfc v And w» f ftough we Orite fcui l#sr # thc «*W*t prefeswr 
£ virtuosity, are a musical people, would not flourish 

among us as it doss. Yet it )s ;dOt|Wd if ui a»J music centre 
in the world the works of spuh of their 

interpretation by Mme. Vuurd*Ltifoifc AUd IL Iftotton. would 
have received so cold a wefoore* hfr «©, small an audience as 
on Wednesday. The programme was interesting and the recital 
meritorious on the whole. The two sonatas for piano end 


at all events, one of his 


earliest works. Although the composer here for the most part 
oonfines himself withlu the limits of traditional form, we 

J et, find undoubted traces of his great genius and originality. It 
» what an overture ought to be— a piece of music intended to nut 
the hearer in the right frame of mind to enjoy the work, whether 
Kba opera, play, or novel, for which it is written. The work is 
fall of hi duties, not only beauties of melodic thought, but of won- 
derful effects of orchestral colouring ; and it is but rarely that we 
find instances of these daring attempts at semi-sensational effects 
which offend so many conservative musicians in his later works. 
The nearest approach to such an effect is in a passage in tho second 
movement which is described bY the writer or the programme as a 
* etrepitous episode,” which indeed it is. 

Goetz’s Symphony in F, Op. 9 , was also performed at this 
concert, and here again we have an instance of a composer writing 
with a definite object and yet not writing programme music. The 
8 ymphony bears a motto iropi Schiller— 

In des Herzens hoilitf si file RiLumo 
Murtst du fliehcu aus ties Lcbeus Drang ! 

This work is, no doubt, from beginning to end full of high 
musical genius. Moat of the movements require more familiarity 
than can be gained by the very few performances that have been 
given in thie country in order fully to discuss their merits. The 
first movement, allegro moderate , gives an impression of being 
rather diffuse in spite of evidences of great strength, and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the feeling that the elaborate orchestration and some- 
what heavy scoring is rather a device on the part of the composer 
to conceal a certain want of spontaneity of thought than a means 
of elaborating musical ideas. Tho second movement, called an 
intermezzo, but cast more in tho scherzo form, is full of quaintr 
ness and odd grace ; but the third movement, which curiously 
enough is described in tho programme as being somewhat involved 
and difficult to follow, appears to us to be a work of high poetic 
thought ; aud here wo seem to feel that the music is completely 
in accord with the motto to the Symphony. The finale, allegro 
Con fitoco, is also of great beauty, and again shows the composer's 
strength. On the whole, throughout this Symphony, and 
especially in the third movement, we fully feel that Goetz was a 
great Composer, and that his Taming of the Shrew was not merely 
one of those accidents by which composers sometimes succeed in 
giving to the world one work, and one only, worthy of con- 
sideration. Tho last number of the programme was Raffs 
Tarantella, u Lea PSoheoses de Florida, about which there is 
little or nothing to be said. It is a tarantella, and by uo means 
a bad one;* but it doea not display the individuality of the 
Composer. Miss Mary Krebs was tbe pianist, and played Men- 
drfssofenb Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra as well as, if not 
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comprised tho vocal portion. # The second of the first two sonatas 
wa» most successfully rendered, M, Libottonb execution being 
both more finished and more brilliant than re the No. I, where 
lie was a littlo rough. The charming rondp CKjacludingthe No. a 
was excellently played by both instrumentalists. Herr Hirlemann 
was Mine, Viard-Louisa partner in the pretty dust sonata, the 
slightness and juvenility of which could not tie more profoundly 
felt than when heard in conjunction with the grand sonata (Op. 7 ), 
where the flood-gates are opened and Samson breaks his bonds. 
In this magnificent composition Mme. Viard-Lauis waa best in the 
first and last movements, the allegro and rondo t the pa mien and 
fire of the former were finely expressed. Mme* V istd-XfOtus’s Style 


fire of the former were finely expressed. . Mme* V iatd-Loius’s style 
is certainly not faultless, her nlayingis uneven, her use of the 
pedal is sometimes indiscreet, out she has nCthvBK of that hard 
mannerism and smooth monotony which are forless exeosawe; 
she has tbe discriminating faculty, joined to great powers of 
expression, so necessary in interpreting work# so complex a* 
Beethoven's sonatas. Mme. Ilirlemana sang the beautiful 
“Mailied” and “Abschicd,” and tbe exquisite (i ’ Mignoa p S099g 
with delicate feeling; her other songs, end particularly 41 Here, 
moin Ilorz/' were a little vapid and perfunctory. 


sang Mozart’s recitative and an a “ Dove Sono ” from the Nozze di 
JSfNWQ } and, la spite of obvious nervousness, declaimed the reci- 
tawte admirably. Unfortunately, partly from nervousness and 
, !>M% . ftps* rn exaggerated idea of the space which abo had to 
fi$L wife Badla forced and strained her voice in singing tho aria, 
afWtwhicb she also repeated iu her second song, a somewhat 
pretty vocal v*l*e byGelii. Had Mlle. Bedia sung in the same 
'^^'iik^ldch shewth sooTtsn charmed her audience in smaller 
shft would no doubt, in spite of the increased area, 
, havhobtoinad a much greater success at tbe Crystal Palace than 
s^apbiaved on- Saturday last Since the last concert the band 
/ ‘mo Improved, though there are still traces of alight 

1 v wbla^ x^4opbt My, Mafias'* eteru discipline and industrious 
• wflltpcm ove rc ome. 
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MY SWEETHEART— TWEAKING A BUTTERFLY. 

rilliE rustic maiden who ainpra and dances from sheer lightness 
X of heart is a familiar figure on the stage ; whether in her 
native sphere or contrasted with the sophisticated town her in- 
nocent charm and bucolic simplicity have been repeatedly pre- 
sented. She has, however, almost invariably been endowed with 
certain ideal qualities which, while not incompatible with nature, 
are over-coloured by the idyllic and the pastoral ; she has hitherto 
been too self-conscious, posing on the perilous pedestal of senti- 
ment with a surrounding foil of corrupt town-folk, who no better 
represent the town than she is typical of the country. Deep-laid 
plots to ensnare her are triumphantly revealed until, just as toft 
t llecebras fffugi is her little hymn, she is taken by the most trana* 

S arent lure, and the fifth act ends with the pathos of the unrooted 
ower, aud the remorseful rain of unavailing tears. Or, when the 
obverse of the medal is exhibited, and, like on immaculate 
Florimel, sbo preserves her charms unspoilod, she is still rather 
unreal and mannered even in her rusticity. 

In tho little drama at the Strand of which Mias Minnie Palmer 
is the bright particular star, there is nothing of this high colour 
And flush of sentiment so far ns the rustic dement is concerned. 
Tina, tho original of Mg Sioeetheart , is a bright and natural sketch 
of a fascinating variety of the American girl, familiar and easily 
recognized through the pages of fifty novels. She suffers from 
high spirits, which we are now wont to regard as a disorder, and 
she illustrates their influence with the frankest impulse and the 
most complete abandon. In the first act we are introduced to s 
sunny scene, where under tbe shade of the groat maples This 
disports, a very original nymph in a strange Arcadia, a pSquunf 
little Dresden figure without her pastoral crook. ForherStrephon 
she has Tony, a lazy, good-humoured fellow with a lyrical talenl 
and a disposition to caper. ^ The sun ever shines, tbe bfcrdi 
sing overhead while the pair warble their duet, the etoaans 
flows under the green trees, tbe blue above is unclouded, cave 
perchance, by a few white clouds— the spirits of departed lamb 
kins— the happy valley is radiant with the golden age. Hen 
Tina rules with irresistible authority— c^jolin^, frowning, pouting 
laughing and crying, singing and dancing, with infinite resourci 
and never-failing grace. The variety of her caprices, her exhaust- 
less allurements, the raciness of her talk, the archness of hei 
glance, and the untiring spirit of fun and mockery which ani- 
mates her, form a brilliant impersonation. In dancing Miss Minnie 
Palmer is equally original and natural ; her step is light and deft 
her action graceful, her styfc attractive. Her acting is quite un 
hampered by tradition, and suggests no precedent; hence it ii 
difficult to decide in what degree it is compacted of art, for hei 
art is so intimately allied to nature, so thoroughly simulates tin 
mere exaltation of animal spirits, that it is like nature itself 
Criticism of the drama is unthought of in the presence of so strong 
and fracinating an individuality. It ia almost a pity that the 
curtain does not foil finally on this first set, and that the pretty 
picture does not preserve its sunshine. But clouds appear in the 
persons of Mrs. Fleeter, an adventuress who possesses an inkling ol 
Tony’s fortune, and a certain swindler associated with her, our 
Harold Bartlett. They ingratiate themselves with Tony, becouw 
« summer boarders ” m Tina’s home, and when at length Tony 
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g, and, it nifty be, of iieeeirity, 4 ot tbs melb- 

atiou is sufficiently trying/ Shedetecta tie scheme 
. Fleeter, and threatens to denounce her ; she observes also 
yi jeked art of Harold Bartlett, and sees 'with little emotion 
itfifm drugs Tony's champagne, which net leads to on oiler of 
from, tho unhappy Tony- to Mrs. Fleeter. Fortu- 
tc^EeJy for Tiua, tho husband of Mrs* Fleeter appears, Joe Sbotwcll 
£ name, 'described as “a broken-dawn Sport/ and ft somewhat 
n&ggerated type well known in the Far West, By this perwn’s 
i&ehcy and tho help of Dr. Oliver, a friend of Tony's, tho plot is 
nattered ; the excitement renders Tony blind ; his rival, Dudley 
iftreburt, who is ft resuscitated Lord Dundreary, disappears in 
(Wust, and the j-cene changes once more to Arcadia, Were Tony 
toKob his return to nature, is cured of his blindness, romps with 
Jle children, and sings and dances as of yore. Tina resumes her 
jatural character, jokes in very practical fashion with her portly 
did irascible mother, Mrs. Jiartzd, plays tricks on the Doctor, 
a os winsome and engaging as ever, and all ends as it should. 

’ The be^t that can be said of My Sweetheart is that it fully 
inswera it'* purpose in aifording Miss Minnie Palmer an oppor- 
;u»ity for exhibiting 1 her talents. Whether alio possesses other 
rad more genuine histrionic powers remains to bo seen. Her 
wrformaune is distinctly clover and captivating, aud may be 
ikened to the art of certain Restoration actresses. Wo can 
iasily imagine that tbo summary judgment of tho tender-hearted 
dr. Pepys would have been that she is a mighty pretty rogue. 
Jr. Charles Arnold plays Tony with great zest arid spirit, and 
ings with expression and true feeling. Mr. Ilawkius, os “ tho 
Broken-down tSport/ creates much amusement by bis spasmodic 
cfcion aud his Heratod assurances to Mrs. Fleeter that 41 her loving 
msband Waite outside. 11 The Dudley llarcourt of Mr. Greet is 
hiefly distinguished by a quaint retrograde step in his walk which 
9 hailed with rapture by a delighted house. 

Something better than Breaking a Butterfly might reasonably 
Hive been expected from Messrs. Jones and Dorman, the authors 
f The Silver King. That successful melodrama was understood 
o bo an original work ; Breaking a Butterfly is au adaptation 
f Ibsen's Ett Bukkeh jem, or The DoU’e Jfou.*e, and the infer- 
nco is that these two partners treat their own stories more 
ffectivoly than they treat those stories which they borrow. The 
deco, which was lately produced at the new vbeatre, the Princes, 
n Leicester Square, is distinguished by one incident of some 
tower, the invention of the adapters ; but it is very laboriously 
solved, and when once it has been set forth, the end of their in- 
genuity is reached. The knot is skilfully tied ; but it has to be 
rotted, and, instead of this, it te very clumsily wrenched and 
>napped. The incident to which reference in made is tho self- 
iCCusation of a bank mating*?, the worthiest of men, whose wife, 
;bo most guileless of women, has signed her father's name to on 
utt&ptanoe for 20oh La vraie innocence ria honte iU rim ; but 
ff hen this includes forgery the cast) becomes somewhat serious. 
Chis, it will be gathered, is a play of character as well ns of in- 
ftdent. Mrs. Goddard, as the bank manager’s wife is called, 
iiust reveal herself in the first place as tho childish impulsive 
firl Who fails to understand that to obtain money on a forged 
signature is not a praiseworthy proceeding, if tho object for wliich 
ho money is wanted is a good one, as it is hero ; for Mrs. Goddard 
feared to take her sick husband to Italy, and so she wrote her 
ether's name to the bill and obtained the money from a wretoh 
muted Punkley, a clerk in the bank to tho management of which 
i«r husband, restored in health, succeeds. That the character of 
? 1 ora Goddard is a very difficult one to realize must bo obvious, 
aid Miss Lingard, tho American actress, who fills it at the Prince's 
Theatre, not only perceives the difficulty, but makes her perception 
if it all too clear to the audience. There is some ill-digested 
dicme of a bygone love affair between the obnoxious Punkley 
ml Flora Goddard j he at any rate bos loved her ; but littlo comes 
>f this, and, with much baseness and cruelty, he declares that he 
#ill make her guilt known, unless she induces her husband to 
restore him to the position in the bank from which ho has been 
iismiased. She fails in tho endeavour, and Punkley tells Goddard 
Lhe story of his wife's innocent crime, whereupon the bank 
manager, in order to screen his wife, asserts that tbo forged 
fignatore was liis work. The triumph of tho knave, and 
the humiliation of the good mao ready to suffer tho worst 
father than that evil should befall the woman he loves, make 
a forcible scene, to which justice is done by Air. Beerbohm Tree 
SS the scoundrel punkley, and Mr. Kyrlo Bellow as Goddard. The 

K ti and malicious satisfaction with which Punkley delays the 
7 and goads his enemy to a fiiry which changes to despair, is 
a Oliver study by Mr. Tree of the Worst side of human nature. 
Bet here the play falls to pieces. . The forgery has been com- 
mitted > the consequences of it are not to be evaded. So long as 
the aeoe^tmitote in Dunkloy's possession the danger remains, and 
BonSdquetiriy i tbs authors make an old clerk who lodges in 
Dunk ley's bento abstract the document from the rogue's desk. 
rim k morally a most indefonsible act, and dramatically a very 
weak one* It needs a much stronger actress than Miss Lingard, 
itzong in thq portrayal of womanly weakness and utter innocence 
of the worm, tp make the heroine of this play reasonable and 
lovable, rigmh an actress is understood to have been found by 
fjpmi and. cad tenfold formerly been a dancer. he itrtrodaood a 
stone fo wkiohsh* dances a tarantella in order to occupy het 
huabamfy atirottofi; arid so prevent his going to the Utter- 
ing- -of, bfe ofihte* ‘.where she knows the tester from Punkley is 
The Pforaut the Prieto’shaa not Che special gift white 
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F, mentiouod briefly, last week the opening of an exhibitfoft 
at Mr. Tooth's new Gallery in the Haymarket . A closer 
inspection reveals u laige number of very fine and tespertamt 
works. The foreign clement is strong, but England few her 
own well with pieturos by Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Stock/ 
Mr. Houghton, Mr. Brett, Mr. Leader, and Mr. Pavie, to.mfetteh 
a few of the principal native exhibitors/ Tfe makr^ Itefiin 
school is well represented as well as the modern Ifefoh/ral 
though the French pictures are fewer, they ate of very /Ingf 
quality. TV© praised the Fortuny, “ In the Vatican/ tot.wtofe 
of a wholly different character, but probably destined tofecocqe 
quite as valuable, is a little work which comes frmVfei^ 
♦* The Ameer/' by M. L. Peutsch. It resembles a Gdrome In §igh 
finish, fine colour, and vigour. The details are marvellous, as 
the painting of the skin and complexion of the two figures. ; K« 
it bangs “ A Page in Waiting," by M. Oharlemont, a Ftobrih 
artist of very rising fame. It is also highly finished arid highly 
coloured, and contrasts strongly with landscapes by ML Lsiujfov 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, and Mr. Orrock, which are dose by." Wl 
are disappointed in Mr. Mac Whir ter a “ Troutlng Stream/ 
which U not worked out, and Mr. H. W. B. Davis's ’ “ An 
Autumu K veiling — Ben Slioch, N.B.,” is open, hot in a less 
degree, to tlie same objection. Signor Panerai sends a good view 
of street corners in Florence. Mr. Webb’s “ Fresh Morning cm 
tho Normandy Coast " shows a lumpy dork Bea running high, and 
is strongly pointed. M. Julian Dupre is more pleasing in his 
“ Haytiine " than iu u Minding the Flock," which is grey and sad.? 
but of course both are above ordinary criticism. Mr. Walter^ 
M Pay of Beckoning ” was in last year’s Academy. Signor Nono* 
whose name is new to us, sends “ Prayer," a child crouching on 
tho damp pavement of a terrace, finely and fully worked out. 
M. Eugene de Blaas hua several good pictured in the Gallery, a a 
usual, among which the “Village Dance " is perhaps the be$t; 
Two very different styles of English landscape art are represented 
in two views of Thames scenery by Mr. Kheley Hals wells, and 
Mr. Vicat Cole. “ Tho Thames at sSoimiog ” in very like one 
Mr. Halswello’s House-Bout sketches, solemn and sad, with a watt* 
painted foreground. In the “ Cornfield at Goring " Mr. Cole baa 
bestowed more care on his iSokground, which is very delicate and 
pleasing ; hut his foreground is fiat, and also spotty. Mr. Thootaa 
Collier's “Lyxmugton Common" reminds ua of Cox's, wevk^ 
which is a good thing. On this wall are two fine single figiM 
Htuclies by Mr. Boughton, and two small sea pieces by Mr. Breth 
“ May " represents a young girl amid spring blossoms, and though 
the face is not very pretty, the whole picture is extremely sweet 
and delicate in tone. The sad, but fairer, face in Mr. Bough totfs 
second picture illustrates soma lines from Lord Tennysonb 
“ Break, break, break,” and is very lovely in every way, though 
appropriately sombre in colour. Mr. Brett’s contributions are 
very characteristic. The first shows a gathering gale fromtha 
Bay of Biscay sweeping a heavy sea upon “ Plymouth Break* 
water,” and, though email, is largo in conception and treatment 
To say it is like the place would be superfluous. Hiflr poogd 
picture is more in his usual manner, and, to our eyes, is not V^y 
harmonious in colour, the contrast of rock and sea befog ’iq* 
violent, and tho masses not being well disposed. ItevertWifos 
this, “ Entrance to Fowey River, Cornwall/ is a picture wfeltir 
no one but Mr. Brett could have painted^ There ate severs! fine 
works from the cosmopolitan school which has settled aVVeatea. 
The most important is a large canvas by Signor Favrettty & & 
Venetian Market-Place/ which is very clever, if not very 
Close to it is another fine work, “ Mending Nets, VemCs,^j|& 
Franz Ruben; and there are pictures by Ettore Tlto fed 
several others of the mixed colony to which we have referred, 
those by M. de Blaoa being, on the whole, the most pleasing^ 

A considerable number of English landscapes besides 
already mentioned will be found in the Gallery, Mr.* Ltt 
« Still Evening” being the most attraetive. The sun has rite) 
hind an old Norman church tower, and a river in the 
is beginning to lose the evexnng radiance and to tcusL 
cold/ though the sky still glows. -' Mr. whfeperis : sml 
Way to Market/ a moorland Mr, Webb a “Bit of I 
Mr. Luker, “ At Cleve on tfe Thames”; Mr, PaftK>ta *$gl 
in Warwickshire/ and Mr, Aikman, a Scottish arttat ifim * 1 
is new to us, a view of “ fiedy Trinity Church', Stratford 
But tho landscape whioh nest iripays study Is perhaps 1 
wonderfully fresh and bright pietureantilM the u Wm. 

The figure, a girl* holding the poo* laid wite its foofeh i 
to mar the view of green feuows and windy fea«t» 
painted, we may presume, fothri Interests of J 
%ure pictures remain to M ttcifoeili;. fe%mf 3L 
finished and highly comic * Gefi^heSsr " aad;^J^ 
but should not bo overlfeWt/ 

F. GoodaU, in which some Eff * tfon 
entitled, “Relating his Adventures/ 
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T ^3nn«ii^.a»'dte cotoss* mm. see&totbe East, not «m 
. to" - 3 Ck£» pletiaM look* moat .lifer eti^^ffttoiv study ; but 
'lNwl#» Igyption women ware ever dressed lilp tbose— at 
time. The blue affected fey the Egyptian 
WW®Wi | n»e» dull indigo of metal shades, but usually very 
SWt^flBia small, finely-finished ft On the Look-out,” by Mr. 
thaofto* wiH sustain his high reputation for core, simplicity, and 
spirit. A Roundhead, on horseback, aits by the aide of & brook 
•jiid fodks Stenrirend keenly about him. ' Sir Frederick Leighton's 
* Whispers,* .Which wee in the Royal Academy two years ago, is 
tei feAascn upstairs, We noticed the pictures in the smaller room 
ksMtfew*, * ’ 

.^^ftliari^ Voliinh have appropriately chosen the centenary of 
Pwfc'A* WtotYfehth to open an exhibition of his pictures and 
itoawceut'tl^ir Gallery inGreat Portland Street. It comprises 
XOTt&mptaft, and is very interesting to the student of the history 
ot* wdter^lour art, though a little disappointing to the critic, as 
Bo WfotV’Work does not bear the trying ordeal an exhibition of 
this kfod imposes on it. Still it would bo diffleuit, in the whole 
j§fofo Of English water-colour landscape, to find more delicate and 

^Penrith 

jfeical prefects there is a slight error. Peter do Wint, who dtol 
mr&49, was not , u buried in the Ohapel Royal, Savoy,” but in tho 
adjoining. His widow presented a new "font in 1864, 
> fact is recorded on it. 





ENTERTAINMENTS AND RECITALS. 


flp HE German Reed entertainment at the St. George’s Hall 
JL 'open* with a musical comedietta, called A Moss Rose Rent, 
written by Mr. Arthur Law, the music by Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott. 
This bright little dtarna is a drawing-room piece, possessing 
all the characteristics which have so long made these enter- 
tainments unique among London attractions. It is satisfac- 
tory to note this adherence to the peculiar form of chamber 
drama in which Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John Parry 
achieved so many triumphs ; in A Moss Rose Rent there is all 
the nature and refinement, the absence of mere stage atmosphere, 
associated with this form of entertainment. The construction is 
slight, the motif la a little strained, but it Affords excellent scope 
for the humours of Mr. Oorney Grain and Mr. Alfred Jleed, and 
some expressive songs for Miss Fanny Holland, Mies Wardropor, 
and Mr. North Home. The gipsy duet, 11 Along the country side 
qfet go,” with Its Romany swing aud audacious refrain, is capitally 
rtiidetod by Miss Holland and Mr. Reed. The quintet that fol- 
low*- to slflfolly composed, and sweet and rich in harmony, the 
ftttti* t 1 ’Neftth the stars/ 1 being particularly pleasing. The piece is 
vivaciously played, culminating in a lively scone in a gipsy en- 
campment, where Mr. Corney Grain, as au elderly baronet with 
evil designs, atyd Mr. Reed, a jovial gipsy tinker, are exceedingly 
amtaing iu their well-contrasted styles. Mr. Cornoy Grain’s 
mtiefilalteteto Spring's Delights, forms an interlude, in which tho 
fbrts of & modern Queen Anno residence and the horrors of 
a # f spring cleaning ” are humorously sot forth, the recitation pre- 
fodtog a novel cantata, which very happily caricatures many 
stylet of music — the pomp aud circumatnnco of Wagner and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s operetta chorus in particular. The concluding 
A DoM* iW, is a vcxy.morry farce, with two delightful 
daets written by Hr. Corney Grain. The combat with gloves 
bltWeen the amorous rivals, Tubbs (Mr. Reod) and Whiffle (Mr. 

and their final collapse through tho inn window amid the 
creshof glass, is an excellent piece of “business.” The fun and 
WtfrWP& Vto never suffered to pause one moment in the spirited 
«^eftMs dever little play. 

aw many among Mr. Brtmdrara’s admirers who prefer 
Ml * to his Shakspearian readings. At Willis's Rooms 

fill Tuesday the recitations offered abundant and striking points 
— j' 0 f varied resources and vorsatUe talent. 


twhlsag range diet includes so admirably dramatic a rendering 
in A Winter's Tale, »n6 tuck piece* as “ Sir 
rt w»Peirf*rtj froin the Ingcldshy Legend*, and 11 Our Eve* 
“t. on the Ibe. In the firs* of tbeae, Mr. Brandram’a doli- 
farming WBM of Fwdita, the rogueries of Autolycus, 
ttt- U* •hewing’, tho humour* of the shepherd, is 
actuality. The vividness with which 
JdMWitOd ^arheirt Autolycus. robs the shepherd is 
‘ g rasetd, carolling his 
. . The “Dogberry and 


, ohd the picture of the 

Jey% in fuQ of distlactkn _ 

-ejKJerpti good m itia, and ewseiftwfly conceiv<>a7 still 
#Wl th. Autolycus. With the audience Mr, 
(h “ Our Ey^itness dn the 
it auction and fore., fllustrating the 
Incredibly rapid change* 
HjtemuitJr 3}» - V)H^en»t farmed 
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.Ohhucollor of the Scab 
practices of the United States * 


Of it allsgos, the 
’Imltating ofle of the worst 

,;Whau Idord ^hcrbrtioko 

was Chancellor of t)m Kxcbeqw, Ae mode bevtsia changes in the 
collection of the taxes which w>rc 0y«w^ criticiBod at the tiine, 
and which have since continbed to Cause Inicnvanietico to business. 
The result so far as the money market k concerned has bmtx that 
a disproportionately large part of the revenue has been motived in 
the last quarter of tho financial yessrl and hat., thus ted to 

S eriodical stringency in February crn'Mimb Taxpayers who 
ave to pay considerable amounts usuaUy do so by cheques upon' 
their bankers, and, therefore, when the reyenwa/ 5 s pouting in 
rapidly, large sums are transferred frott the other banks of the 
country to the Bank of England, lit thife fv^y the funds avail- 
able for lending and discounting in the hands- m Othcr bcnks arC 
lessened, while those at the disposal of the Rsnlr of in- 

crease. Wherever the Government employe atihgte banket here 
must bo to some extent inconvenienee causod in this manner to 
the other banks, whether the collection pf the revenue ia spread 
over the whole yoor or is crowded Into a few montim pot 
the collection of a great part in a few months undoubfedly 
causes the inconvenience to be more severely felt, and lends; to 
much grumbling. At the same time, it causes incomr^isnce to 
trade generally. As the Bank of England keeps the ultimate 
banking reserve of the whole country, it is usdalty obliged to 
charge higher rates of interest and discount than the other * 
in order to protect its stock of gold. When, therefore, a ; d 
portionately large part of the capital available for eidploym^t k 
the short-loan market is under tho control of the m 
England, the rate payable in the short-loan market for fche l 
capital is higher than at other times; consequently the ebang 
introduced by I^ord Sherbrooke have had the effect tff mridf^tbe 
value of money higher than it otherwise would be in the motiths 
of February and March. As this, however, has been acoustantux- 
perience since the changes wore effected, it would call for no SfMil 
remark just now but that, in the opinion of the City, the 
of ibrt p;xcliequer is nt present aggravating the effect of the c&angwi 
mado by I-iord Sherbrooke. The Government ought to (eke out 
of tho pockets of the people no more than is requited for defray tog 
its expenses and for making provision against unforeseen outlay. 
But it is now clear that Mr. Childers last April estim ated the receipts 
of the taxes very much too low. The revenue to conse^Mce m 
coming in much more rapidly than he anticipated, and as a result 
the inconvenience to which wo have been veferring is exsepttoaf ; 
ally felt. As a matter of course, the deposits at the credit of the* 
Government must increase as each quarter advances. The Interest 
on the debt, for example, and several other charges have to ' be 
met at the end of the quarter, and tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer . 
must gradually accumulate his balance at the Bank' to x&eet those 
charges. But this year, as wo have said, the under-estimating of 
tho revenue has led to a much greatifi . accumulation of revenue 
than appears to be necessary. Last Saturday the Treasury 
balances in the Banks of England and Ireland considerably ex- 
ceeded ten millions, and they were larger by more than 2I millions 
than at the corresponding date twelve mouths ago. Mr. Gladstone 
has always been in favour of large balances, dhd there to un- 
doubtedly advantage to the system ; but there seems no reason 
to suppose that such large balances are required as are how 
maintained. At the end of the last financial year the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was able to pay off a million of debt out of his 
balances ; ana, if the balance then was more than ample, it seems 
to follow that the balances now are Teiy much too law. And if 
it be trne, os is reported from India, that the Indian Government 
intends to repay to the Home Government a million sterling fine 
by it for a long time past, the balance will be considerably’ hug* 
mented. Without, however, dwelling upon this pofrti as ‘tq 
which there is as yet no official fhfurmation, it is clear from the 
figures given above that the balance in the Banks of England nnt\ 
Ireland seems to be larger than circumstances require. 

And the keeping of so large a balance is the strange? because 
the Chonoeilor of the Exchequer receives ho interest upon the 
sums so deposited, while he maintains it only at oentiderahle 
expense. Tboro is a floating debt, represented by Treasury 
Bills running for three and six months. These bills, as they 
fall duo, are generally renewed. Last Monday, for example, 
bills for nearly two millions were so renewed ; roughly speak- 
ing, about three-quarters of the amount in three months’ bills, 
and the remainder in six months’. And for renewing the three 
months' bills the Obaucellor of the Exchequer had to submit to a 
discount of over 3 per cent, por annum, while the discount on 
the tix months 1 bills exceeded s{ per cent, por annum. It seems 
to follow from what has been stated above that tho Government 
could well afford to pay off tho whole of the bills renewed this 
1 week, and yet retain a balance ample for all its requirements. 
And the City is asking, why abqgld the Chancellor of the 
} Exchequer pay so high a rate of interest for the renewal of bills, 
Which, sq far as the outside public can see, might, without incon- 
venience to the. Treasury, bo paid off? Of course, outsiders cannot 
, judge whether the Treasury oould really- dispense with to large * 

, a pa^DOf* Jt mpy fee that the Chancellor of the.' Exchequer 
foresees that the okims coming upon' him at the end of the 
month vtiU fee much krger thau the.pdfelto supposes, aud that to 
mtot thole claim he the Msnees .of 

Whfoh the City complains. Or, again, it may be that he is 




worn large operation which friflbft announced 
- statements. On tbese point® the pdUSe has no 
i|rlbiwittdn> but so far os is known it appears that the balance# 
JTuet now, indeed, it happen* that in the interest 
xt ttpie it ie well that the control of the, Bank of England over 
t$j* tftbney market, should be strengthened. Competing hankers 
s dbA lh tothao U who bavo to pay a higher rate of interest than they 
{^otherwise be charged ore slow to admit this, bnt the fact 
not he disputed by impartial thinkers. Some years ago the 
Battik of England allowed its stock of gold to be reduced lower 
Itae la BafejConsidering the magnitude of the trade of the country, 
it has never been able to replace the sums then lost, lu 
consequence it is every now and then compelled to raise its 
i-itit* of discount, to stop withdrawal of more gold, land to 
'attract some of the metal from other countries. At present, 
Ifyr instance, though trade is extremely dull, and there is no 
speculation, the Directors of the Bank keep their rate of discount 
higher than the rate is in any other great commercial capital. 
3$e accident that the revenue payments are large just now, 
end that the exceptional balance kept by the Government with the 
Bank of England places at the disposal of the Bauk so consider* 
able a proportion of the floating capital in the short-loan market, 
enables the Directors to compel the rest of the market to charge 
as high a rate as they do themselves. The enhancement of the 
value of money thus brought about attracts gold from New York 
to this country, and makes it probable that gold may also 1 h> 
brought from FUris and Berlin. But, while for banking purposes 
it happens to be well that the balances kept by the Government 
should be large, it is not the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to aid the Bank in replenishing its stock of gold. 
And, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no other object 
in view than merely 4 retaining a large balance, there is some 
ground for the complaint of the City that he is falling into a prac- 
tice which has caused serious disturbance in tho New York money 
market when followed by the United States Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. In the United States the revenue greatly exceeds the 
expenditure, and therefore there is an enormous surplus at all 
times in tbo Treasury. Occasionally the Secretary of the Treasury 
allows this surplus to accumulate so rapidly thftt the New York 
money market is disturbed. After a while the Secretary relieves 
the market by the redemption of debt. The argument of the City 
is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should do as the Secretary 
to the Treasury does when inconvenience is experienced in New 
York ; ^hst is, apply a portion of his accumulated balance in 
paying Off Treasury Bills, 

Assuming, however, that Mr. Childers has a good reason for the 
policy pursued by him, it seems unreasonable that he should 
ngt obtain from the Bank of England a share of the pro lit derived 
from the large balances kept At present the Bazik of England 
pays no interest to the Governmont upon the public deposits. Of 
cop*** the Government could not expect the Bank to collect the 
taxes* manage the debt, and perform the several services which it 
disehaiges lor nothing. Ttft remuneration received by the Bank 
is jMurtly derived from the employment of the public money de- 
posited with it. This is quite reasonable, and is in accordance 
with what all private persons have to do. But when the balance 
kept by the Government 'exceeds a certain Bum, it seems only 
fair , that the Treasury should receive some benefit from the 
employment of the money. The balance with tho Bank of 
Eng la n d at present exceeds that held twelve months ago by nearly 

3 millions, and if it paid the Bank to manage the business 
the Government twelve months ago with a smaller balunce, 
the Bank could surely afford to nay some interest on the excess 
whtflh It now bolds. The Bang uses the money which it re- 
ceives from the Government in lending and discounting. Just 
now the rate of internet is fully 3 J per cent., and the whole of this 
interest Is pocketed by the Bank shareholders. It would be only 
fair that the Government should receive some part of this profit. 
We cannot doubt that the Dimeters of the Bans: would themselves 
at once admit the justice of the proposition were it submitted to 
thtitn. And if the State were to sham in the protits made by the 
Bank in employing public money, it is clear that much of the envy 
HOW excited by the Bank would be removed. Other bankers com- 
jWn that the Bank of England is given great advantages at their 
expense; but, if the Bonk of England not only paid for its ndvan- 
services rendered to the State, but also by sharing with 
tike jstate the actual profits realized, there would be no ground for 
ebtitplaint* and at the same time it would bo to tho public advau- 
tajd,' ‘ 



REVIEWS. 




THE WORKS OF JOHN DRY DEN.* 

, SAINTSBU RY'S ■ great edition of Dry den has been 
Advanced by four more volumes of the Plays, containing. 
^ Sir Martin Mar- All, The Tempest, Almansor ana 
1 Assignation, The State of Innocence, Aweng-Zebe, 
In our observations upon the first two volumes we said 
to say on the general subject of Drydeh’s Plays. As 
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jlish literature. But, first*!* must t 

the notes added by the editor igbow an much cars' 
present a fa&bfui text, with the illustration and: slue 
obscure passages, as if every scene in those neglected and I 
plays were a gem of the purest water. This is the trhe i 
the faithful editor, even though the shade of Drydftn, if 
considers his works, must blush to reme&ber thr un woythlncta vt H \ 
many plays which once he thought so fine* «, - 

The first of them which Calls for special notice isjMr jft & wtSsT 
Mar-All, a play made up out of Moli&e’s 
Quinault’s L'Amant Indiscrete On the first production which. ; 
was in the year 1667, it bore the name of the Duke, of ' 
castle. 'NVo quite agree with Mr. Pepya and with Mr.'Sjtfl 
that there is “ very good wit ” in the performance. The 
in fact, lively and bustling, with plenty of action* and . a pUrt ea 
absurd and impossible as ever delighted on audience* To say that 
some of the scenes are indelicate is a mild way of putting the case.. 
In defence, however, Dry den would probably plead, with: perfect ^ 
justice, that he could not’be expected to be bettor than hiscoatftte* 
poraries. Forty years later than this Lady Gowper records inb#. 
diary that she had been to the theatre, ana adds that the play win 
not “ more obscene than such pieces always are." We tnhy- re- 
member, too, that even now there are things almost incredible said 
and done in French forces. 

After Sir Martin Mar-All follows The Tempest , or the Enchanted 
Island , the famous travesty of Shakspeare, for which Bir William 
1 lavenaut appears chiefly responsible. This is insisted upon by both 
the earlier and the later editor. Sir Walter Scott considered that it 
whs undertaken chiefly with a view to scenic decoration, while 
Mr. Sain tabu ry points out that the internal evidence shows little 
of Dryden’s work. What Dryden himself says in his preface is 
that Davenant, when ho designed the counterpart to ShaKftpeares 
heroine — namely, the man who had never seen a womau^-COiU- 
muiiicated the idea to himself, and desired his assistance ; — 

Sir William Davenant, as he was a man of a quick and piercing imagi- 
nation* soou found that ooinewhat might In* added to the design of 
81iaki>a[«are, of which wither Fletcher nor buckling had ever thought 1 
And, tnertTore, to put the last hand to it, ha designed the counterpart to 
Shakespeare’s plot, namely, that of a man who had never seen a woman 1 
that by this moans those two characters of innocence and love might tbs 
more illustrate and commend each other. This excellent contrivance ho 
was pleased to communicate to me, and to desire uiy assistance in it, I 
confess that from the very llrat moment it so pleased roe, that I never writ 
anything with more delight. I roust likewise do him that Justice to 
acknowledge that my writing received daily his amoudmonts t and that le 
the reason why it is nut no faulty, os the rest which I have done, without 
tho help or correction of so judicious a friend. 

He goes on to explain, with perhaps a little malice, that the 
“ comical partB of tho sailors ” — that is to Pay, those parts which 
are now quite intolerable— were wholly the invention of JDavendnt. 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of Drydon’s statement. 
Davenant suggested what both, with singular lack of judgment* 
thought so wonderful an improvement, the additions of Hippolito, 
Dorinda, and Sycoraz, the sister of Caliban ; Dryden wrote a 
rough draft on the lines laid down by Davenant ; the latter then 
devoted a good deal of care to the revision, correction, and com- 
pletion of it. “Ilis corrections , 1 9 says Dryden, “ were sober sad 
judicious ; and be corrected his own writings much more severely 
than those of any other man, bestowing t wiee the labour anti time 
in polishing, which he used in invention.” The following is euJBk 
cient to show the treatment of Hippolito : — ' x, . 

Proto, But hero arc creatures which I named not to theft, 

Who snare man’s sovereignty by nature's laws, - * . 

And oft. depose biin from it. t .. 

Hip, What are those creatures, sir ? 

Protp. Those dangerous enemies of uirn, called women. 

Htp, Women ! I never heard of them before.— 

What are women like? 

rro8p. Imagine something between young meu sad angels t 
Fatally beauteous, ami have killing eyes ; ■ * - ■ h ’«* . 

Their voices charm beyond the nightingale’s ; 

They Are all euchantment : Those, who once behold them, 

Are mode their slaves for ever. ’ J f . .7 

Hip. Then I will wink, and light with them. 7 ‘ f 

Protrp. 'Tii but in vain : * ' ' 1 

ThevTi haunt you in your very sleep, - • . w 

Hip. Then I’ll revenge it on them When I wake. , 7 -v. 

Protp . You are without sU possibility of revenge c . k- *1 

They are w» beautiful, that you can ne'er attempt, , 

Nor wish, to hurt them. . . . 

Wp. Are they so beautiful? 

Protp, Calm sleep U not so soft : nor winter surix " : 

Nor summer shades, so pleasenA \ 

Hip. Can they be fairer than the plumes of swans? 

Or more delightful than jjeafrtk’s fun there? 

Or than the gloss upon the nicks of dovea? 

Or liave more various beauty than the rainbow . 

These I liavo seen, andJwltfcdut Osagbr, wondered at* 

Protp. AH these are Sir below them ; Nature read* 

Nothing trot woman dmereus eitd fkir. 

Therefore if you should e&iAoe tp seat ham, 

Avoid them straight, t efcreyeyas* 


-y&‘ - 




The comedy of An Eesnerifs Ttoelhe* the 
as we find in Sir Master Mdr«Att, with the inittfr 
to say, the piece is full # lilt wW movement “ 
puts extremely eoaree, and tfe plot is “ 
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'b*t, 

wiisrr# tbat,S)*k»p*are b#wed Me stories, 

■ gf* 9m . that , Terns*. treiaitoted Menander, 

from Virgil sod from Home?; and that 
Fletobe* took moat of iheit plots from Spanish 
,R$I*ty* . J?ri> it isons thing to dramatize a story, and quite another 
$4*p> v oi 44 English n a play. Dryden $aya :— 

There is another crime with which I am obarged, at which 1 am yet 
. WNWnu&t bsca am it doe* not relate to my manners. as the 

aonnor aid* bat only to pay reputation m a poet : a name of which 1 aaiure 
we rtiaoer I .am nothing proud 5 and therefore cannot be very solicitous to 
djwandlfc I ami taxed wi stealing all my plays, and that by some, who 
«***•> theft#* toen fr&tfc whom X would ateaf any part of them. There 
U which I will not make y but it baa bom made for me, by him 

le wbciaagraorand patronage I owe aU things, 

JEt epee el ratio HudUtram in Cmare tantuin— 

■ndWtihout whom oommand they should no longer be troubled with any- 
thlngcf mine j— that he only desired, that they, who accused me of theft, 
wmdd always steal him plays like mine. But though I have reason to be 
proud at this defence, yet 1 should waive it, because 1 have a worse 

nAlniAH ,k,w Hi* Mm .n»«»AiU»« *k.« >.. u — * « | j. >g 



to build % up, end to make it proper for the English stage And I will be 
■0 ** 1 * tomtit has lest nothing in my hands : But it always cost me so 
tnoch trouble to heighten it for our theatre (which is incomparably more 
cuHoualn ail the ornaments of dramatic powy than the Frenoh or Spanish), 
that itiken I had finished riiy play, it was like the bulk of Sir Francis 
Wa* shared, that there scarcely remained any plonk of the 

In the Tyrannic Low the character of Maximin ia drawn, as 
Scott says, on 44 Dryden ’s boldest plan. 9 ’ Wo, who are not coil- 
c^rned to defend everything of Dryden, may perhaps admit that 
many of the verses put into the mouth of Maxiinin are extravagant 
arid bombastfc to the highest degree. Witness the lost scene of all, 
in which Maximin dies amid the dead bodies of those whom the 
poet bed killed before : — 

My body has not power my mind to bear— 

I must return again— amt conquer hero. 

, [ Site down upon the My. 

My coward body does tny will control ; 

Farewell, thou base deserter of my soui ! 

1*11 shake this carcase off, and be obeyed j 
fceign aii imperial ghost without its aid. 

Go, soldiers, take my ensigos with you ; fight 
And vanquish rebels in your sovereign's right t 
Before I die 

Bring me Forphyrfus and my empress dead 
I would brave heaven, in my each hand a head. 

Ptae. Do not regard a dying tyrant’s breath, 

He can hut look revenge on you in death. [ To the eoldiert. 

Mane. Vanquished, and dar’st thou yet a rebel be? 

Ttods, 1 Can more than look revenge ou thee, [ Stake him again. 

The. Ob, I am gone 1 [ Dies. 

-Mo*. And after thee I go. 

Revenging still, and following ev’n to the other world my blow ; 

[ Stake him again . 

And shoving back this earth on which I sit, 

I'll mount, and scatter all the Gods I hit [ Dire. 

Thera is not space for us to do justice to the famous heroic play 
of the Omquut of Qrmada. The render will remember, however, 
that a long and appreciative account of this niece has been already 
give# if fir. Saintsbury in bis Drydm 1 (“ English Mon of Letters ”). 
A portion of this description is incorporated in his preface to the 
play* What Mr. Baiotsburjr says of this play may be said, mufti* 
its mutandb, of all Dryden’* plays. They are full of preposterous 
ravoindons, discoveries, murders, and bombast; the plots are 
abtfrd, and. yet 11 there ia a kind of generous and nobio spirit 
animating them which could not fail to catch an audience blinded 
by fashioa to the absurdities ... and all over the dialogue are 
Squandered and lavished Rowers of splendid verse.” Here, again, 
feAnrefroe by the author which deserves careful reading, as it is 
ttys defence of the heroic drama, of which the play is justly taken 
ae tho repterentative. Sit William Davenant, he says, was the 
flptk bo iMrodace the heroic play in England. During the Com- 
moaimlth he evaded the prohibition against tragedies and 
et^iwliea.bgr'tbe performance of u examples of moral virtue, writ 
inverse, and performed in recitative music/’ both music and 
from the Italian operas. On the return of 
ttyf KXPRi he changed his Siege of Rhode*, which was one of these 
mredeal woes, into a regular drama. But, as Dryden explains, be 
‘e&afcpd the fetness of a plot and the variety of characters to form 
deidgp. “As few men have the happiness to 
any new project, so neither did he live to make 
Up deign perfect* Eor myself and others who come after 
him,w«are bound, with aU veneration for Iris memory, to ocknow- 
* S/nait' advantage we received from that excellent groundwork 
m sbfie it ia an easy thing to add to what 
j.wA ought all of us, without envy, to kirn or 
dve*> to him the precedence in it.” These 
i wojds, and do the writer g*eafc:ewdft. 

vri3l.be frund that remarkable production, 
J$W tf Afcri.mii u opera/' or y in 

hgm>wkui& 4 om*m- ** 

[ aver' 'be. lusted, lrerea^tfreteamie 
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of <wgek fii tbo lost mobo 
which w. melty, hat have foot 
fcuodfa* Ut» 6hl mothor .• 

By me the promised Bred ityjdl « twtyw* 

Dryden makes Eve say 

Farewell, you happy shades 1 
Where angels first should practice hyW0s» and 
Their tunefal harps, when they at Bftaven Won, 

Farewell, you flowers, whose bufis, wKh Variy Care, 

1 watched, and to the cbeerfttl w did rear * < v 

Who now shall bind year stems? eit when you frU, 

\V ith fountain streams year ftdnting Wfr recall i 
A long farewell to thee, rey nuptlal bower. 

Adorned with every frir and fragrant tower ! 

And last, farewell, farewell my pines of bilth t 
I go to wonder in the lower earth, - '< 

As distant as I cany for, dUoossart, 

Farthest from what 1 once attyoyed, is baSU 

The same volume contains A urenyZebt, Justly described if 
Mr. Saintsbury as a fine play. How many living n^ft are ttynw' 
who have read the play f How many know that it contains ChA 
often-quotedlines?— 

When I consider life, *ti« sll a chdst 1 ' 

Tct, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit j 

lYust on, and think to-morrow will repay; - ■ 

To-morrow's falser than the former day i - ' K 

Lies worse } and, while it says. We shall be blest 

With some new joys, cats on what we possess ' 

Strange cozenage I none would live past years again,. 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think. to receive ' f > ' ' *■ ■ 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I'm tired of waiting for this cheuiic gold, . *■ 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. /, , , 7 

The only remarkable play in the sixth volume, which ootttfltty 
four, is the CEdipu*. It was written by Dryden and Lesi n 'dAty. 
laboration. Great violence is done to tbe story, nod the pUy^B^ 
in a general massacre. Eurydice is killed by Cxeon, Oecn by ■ 
Adrastus, Adrastus by the soldiers; Jocasta slaughters hnf 
children, and stabs herself 44 in many places 0 ; lastly, CBdipos 
flings himself from a window. We dismiss those volumes nUSh 
tbe confession that Dry den’s neglected and forgotten plam tbofi ' 
carefully annotated and edited by Mr. Saintsbury, do reany grow 
upon us os they are read. We see again the life and action of 
the piece, the crowded and bustling stage, tbe yriH asllants, and 
the damsels, quite as wild, whom they court. Aimdsfi the ex* 
travagances of tlie heroics, wo detect the alluvions to the pessiftyf 
events, the prejudices, and the fashions of the age 5 and as for the 
coarseness of the dialogue, that, as is also the case With other 
men of genius who have so sinned, loses half its offonsivenett Whan 
we have read enough to enter into the spirit of the thee and the 
habits of its thoughts and expressions. 


TWO KOVELS.* 

M R. JUSTIN MoCABTHY’S new atory is both interesting 
and original. In fixing its scene in modern Greek life, he 
has struck a vein which has hitherto been slightly used by 
novelists. It would be absurd, indeed, to compare the book with 
the Roi do* Montague * of M. Edmond About, in which a close 
knowledge of tbe country is combined with an inimitable wit* 
Mr. McCarthy is destitute, however, of neither knowledge nor wit, 
and his book is one which will be read with interest and pKesaaca 
from beginning to end. The Maid of Athens is a young lady of 
English birth living in that city, and greatly enamoured of GiMsg 
end all things pertaining to Gseece. She, Athena ftosalre by 
name, is the daughter of a defunct British diplomatist, who had a 
grievance against the Government, and passed it on to. his widow, 
Athena’s mother. The two ladies are firing in Athens when the 
tale begins. Kelvin Cleveland, the hero of the story, has known 
Athena five years before, when she was a young girl of seventeen, 
and has arrived at that stage of intimacy with her, exceeding 
flirtation and falling short of lovo-making, to which young people 
of their several ages are not seldom prone. Khlvin had at that 
time the prospect of a peerage, of which tbe marriage of an unde 
and consequent birth of a courin after wards deprived him. In bis new 
position he was not as attractive a son-in-law as in tbe old, and Mrs. 
Ilosaira takos the necessary steps for intercepting the letters 
which the young people till then had continued to exchange. 
‘Whereupon surprise and resentment not unnaturally arise in 
Athena’s mind; and, like some other ladies in similar circum- 
stances, she seeks consolation, not irt a new love, but in a “cause ” 
— the cause in this case being Greece, Tbe date of the tab sa 
placed in the years between tbe Treaty of Berlin and the find 
settlement of the new Greek frontier, when, #s will be remem- 
bered, public opinion in Greece was greatly excited, and intrigues 
of all kinds Were rife in Athena Convinced of the fickleness of 
her old friehd, to Whom she had in reality become at tached, Athena 

■ Maid of Athena By Justin McCarthy, M.P. London t Ctatte A 
Wind**.. iSftj. 
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fcstillnbt unwilling to marry y if by doing so she can further the, 
CftfiSe which: she hue at hearty but lore has nothing to do with 
f)$ 1 irittngaeaa. Kelvin Cleveland, on bis part., finds his feeling 
fcSf ; the "girl strengthened by time and absence; and comes to 
Athena, ostensibly to do war correspondent’s work should hos- 
tilities break out between Graeco and Turkey, but in truth to 
satisfy himself as to the state of Athena's sentiments. 

• His first experiments are not successful. When ho arrives in 
Athens, he finds out that Mrs. Hosuire has boon playing him false 
With the girl, and that Athena herself lies become cold, distant, 
And repellent in her manner to him. Two other lovers in due 
tilne appear on the scene — Lord St. Ives, the heir to an English 
earldom, and a certain Greek, Atalcarides by name, a wealthy 
political intriguer, who is fishing for popularity and office in the 
troubled waters of Greco-Turklsh politics. Between the two tho 
u Maid of Athens ” long wavers, loving neither of them, but con- 
sidering each of them in the light of the possible aid which he 
might render to the causa of Greece* The first incident of note 
in the story is an absurd duel which Cleveland gets into with 
a vulgar English millionaire, mho insultB an old Crock gentle- 
man os to the character of the latter s countrymen ; where- 
upon Cleveland calls him a “vulgar blackguard/’ and gets 
a bullet put into him for bis pains. The wifo of the millionaire in 
questioo, Mrs* Pollen, is the most powerfully drawn character in 
*be book, though the grotesqueness of the first part which she 
plays jars with the effect which the second part produces. During 
the lifetime of her husband, whom she detests and whom she hns 
married merely for money, she overbids all liis vulgarities of 
manner and speech, being able all the time to talk like a woman of 
sense and education. Her husband’s duel with Cleveland, whom 
she comes to love as the possible slayer of the former, leads her to 
throw off the veil and to reveal herself to him as slie really is. 
When the husband a short time after dies at Corfu, she offers 
herself to Cleveland, and when lie, being in love with Athena, 
declines the honour of her hand, she begs him to accept a part of 
her fortune to farther his career. The interview between the two, 
In which he rejects both herself and her money, and does so kindly, 
and as a gentleman might, appears to us to be worth all the rest of 
the book. The plot, meanwhile, is thickening. Cleveland, to 
gain the love of Athena, who tries to turn all hor admirers into 
fighters for the canse of Greece, enlists himself under the banner 
or Makaridea, who is the popular favourite for tho time, and is 
preparing an inroad into Thessaly. Athona refuses Lord St. Ives, 
and engages herself to the hero "of the hour ; and it is arranged 
that the irruption shall ho made without delay, Cleveland taking 
Command of tho first detachment, to be supported by other bands, 
organized by Makaridea, which are to meet him on the frontier. 
The whole thing is merely a device on the part of the Greek to lure 
Cleveland to hia ruin. In his absence* a diplomatic compromise 
Is come to at Athens, by which war is to be averted; and, 
although Makaridea has abundant time to recall tho forlorn 
hope, he suffers them to go on to what ho believes will prove their 
destruction. They cross the frontier ; have a skirmish, in which 
some lives are lost, with the Turkish troops ; and are finally re- 
called by English friends from Athens, who explain that the 
question has been settled diplomatically at Athens. Ou Cleveland's 
return he hastens to demand an explanation of Maknrides’s treachery, 
and finds him in the company of Athena. Makaridea cannot deny 
the foot that be had ample time to recall the party before it crossed 
the Turkish frontier, and blandly informs Athena, in Cleveland s 
presence, that he purposely kept back the telegram from lovo of 
ter. He is puzzled at her abhorrence of what seems to him the 
most natural stratagem in the world. After he bos received his 
dismissal, Athena and Cleveland embrace one another, and every- 
body is made happy. There are various other characters in the 
book which are more or less successfully drawn —S teen ie Vale, a 
rather vulgar schoolboy; his father, n fatuous old bore, who ends 
by marrying Mrs. Rosaire ; and others. There is also much de- 
scription of natural scenery, of Yhich we xuuy say that the half 
would be a good deal better than the whole : and there are sundry 
flourishes which breathe defiance to England and honour to Erin. 
We shall survive them, however. Altogether the tale, though not 
one of the first class, holds a fair place in the second rank of the 
novels of the period. 

Juttic* Warrm’$ Daughter is of ft wholly different kind. The 
SOSOS is laid in New England, the date at which the story opens is 
the year 1659, *nd the chief theme of the book is the persecutions 
to which the Quakers were at that time subjected, Katherine 
Warren, after whom the story takes its name, is a young Puritan 
girl* of ntype which then was common in New England, and of 
Which, h«w and there, traces were tiu lately to be found. We 
are not sure that it has even now wholly disappeared. She bad 
boon brought up strictly, and has absorbed as much of tbe teach- 
ing of her sect as a naturally generous and warm-hearted nature 
can; while the circumstances of the new settlement allow her an 
amount of freedom which would be impossible in the old country. 
In the jabs gnoe of her father she gives shelter to one of tbe per- 
Mtyted Quakers, whom at that time it was penal to harbour. The 
name of the Quaker girl who appeals for refuge is Rose Halifax, 
to ijrhom, aawell as to others in the book, tbe title of heroine might 
begiven* The two hold a long conference together, in which 
Qdefate ddatriae is set forth by the refugee, and enhanced by the 
flfcmofhtfr youth and beauty. This act of kindness on the part 
of Katherine Warren gets her into trouble with the minister, and 
tfte ydttmr Quakeress leaves the house to rejoin her co-sectaries in 


two cousins. Simon and Roland, the' latter 
but high spirits, the former a young man of many 
moods, who has decamped to spend a year among the 
and who, by the way, is enamoured of the fair young Quakeress. 
He also plays conjurmg^ricks’of the most elementary diamteT* 
With the help of some phosphorescent matter which he earx^eiin 
a box, he produces, in a darkened room, the appearance of a hand 
writing on a wail. He had done, in his earlier youth. tg?>»y ra- 
markable deeds, such as climbing to tbe top of the church 
steeple, and the like. In due time Katherine Warm goes from 
Bakun, where these wonders are performed, on a visit to Boston, 
where she has much conversation with an aunt on serious subjects. 
Meantime the Quakers resolve to come back to Boston, from 
which place they had been excluded on pain of death ; an&auwmg 
them am Hose Halifax, despite the entreaties of liar Infer [to fly 
to some State where they were tolerated, and her leader OW 
teacher, Mary Dya r. Tho Governor, John Endieott, it a Quaker* 
baiter of the most hardened description ; and to return to Boston 
in the face of Ins prohibitions is little loss than to court death. 
Nevertheless they persevere, Mary Dyar, in the face of her hue- 
hand 3 entreaties to stay with him in Rhode Island (where the 
Quakers are safe), and Rose Halifax, notwithstanding Simon’s 
entreaties. The Quakers are all arrested; and on the next 
“ meeting-day ” tho divine who preaches to the assembled Puritans 
advises them to kill the Quakers as soon os may bo, whereupon 
Simon rushes out of the church, to the great scandal of the con- 
gregation. Ilia conjuring soon after comes to his aid, especially 
the trick of the shining hand, by which, after blowing out tbe 
lights in the council-room, he terrifies t.ho assembled magistrates 
of the city. Nevertheless the Governor is not diverted from hia 
purpose. .Rose Halifax is condoronod to be branded and. sold 
as a slave. Thereupon .Simon sets fire to the House, of 
Correction, In which sho is confined, intending to save her 
in the confusion which it would cause ; but be breaks into 
her cell only to find her lying dead. He does hot d 4 ny the 
charge of arson when it is made against him, but escapes 
from his guards and takes again to the woods. A short time after 
Mary Dyar and other Quakers ere executed. Justice Warren's 
daughter, who lias been engaged to marry one Captain Keith, in 
due lime docs so, after ho has gone with other settlers to the 
island of Nantucket. Simon lives a vagabond life in the woods, 
and iiually falls ill. Ho is found there by Eliot, the nrifisionary 
to the Indians, by whom he is converted from his heathenish ways, 
and ho finally makes an edifying end. Most of tho other person- 
ages in tho book come to jynod. 

The story is a very slight and immature production, and over* 
flows with conversations on religious subjects ; many of its pages 
read like a penny tract. There is in it none of the genius which, 
in the person of Dinah Morris, brings early Methodisih so vividly 
before our eyes. We see with regret such subjects treated at all 
in a novel, unless they are treated with a power such os that with 
which George Eliot wns able to handle them. Nevertheless, tho 
intentions of the writer are good, and if, as we imagine, this is 
tho first effort of a young novelist, we may hope for something 
stronger in the future. 


NEW PRINTS. 

P EOPLE who used to prophesy about the effects of steam and 
photography must be sadly disappointed. Railways were to 
ruin our breed of horses. Photographs were to ruin engraving, 
and much more than engraving. One kind of art has been seriously 
affected, but, so far as we know, only one — namely, miniature* 
painting. But the exhibitions abound as much as ever with por- 
traits. It is a fact that for decorative purposes photographs ore 
seldom used. And it cAnnot be asserted that even line-engraving, 
the highest branch of the art, is yet extinct. Meanwhile is Hew 
and wonderful advance has been made in chromolithographs ami 
in wood engraving, both of them having been, not ruined, bat* 
greatly assisted by photography. And, to go still farther, 4 
system of photographic engraving has been invented arid brought 
to such perfection that even a skived eye cannot distinguish with- 
out Borne aid, such os the paper-mark, between ancient and modern, 
the true and the false. The old German engravers, such as Dfirer arid 
his pupils, or Lucas van Leyden, or Mare Antonio Raixfiondi, ore 
peculiarly susceptible to this kind of treatment, and t gfast 
French firm has issued portly volumes containing absolute fac- 
similes of prints, of which few collectors, however long their 
purses, can hope to possess the originals. The art of the etcher 
can also be wonderfully imitated, but the imitation doss not dog m 
up to tho level of a facsimile. Bide by side with photography arid" 
it« many modern branches, we see engraving flourishing, notoslt 
did before photography, but far more, in production ncutfe Abun- 
dant, in excellence not far, if at all, behind. The number of illus- 
trated, periodicals testifies to the number of people who take 
pleasure in this kind of art, for picture-books aeldrish cftofaitt 
photographs, and all kinds 6f engraving are used* - The tmiafatfoti 
of a coloured picture into a black-and-white print, wheraowthe 
gradations of a single pigment, black, must be used to give tWeifel 
of red, yellow, and blue,isof course something mem than AH iriifl 
Itself. The translator may not he colour-blind, fort 1^faifafc v hie' 1 
his sense of colour in such awayus to place himself f ^ ^ 

of one who is. There isa serious drawback hi thKYi, 
mriy succeed in prod string What will look veiyweiiffleni 


w f%& mfk ot Sir Edwin Landseer, yeit, were We candid, there 
lie im few of 1 ae who would not confess to ft feeling of dtaap- 
pttafcqebt, after femiliarity with, ray, the u Monarch of toe 
OJefy* or any Other, which Thomas Landseer engraved, when 
we aarr the original for the first time. . Landseer's frequently 
apotty colouring accounts for a good deed of this result, but 
Turner^ on the whole, looks better in his book-vignettes and his 
* Libef^jStndiorum ” than in any except two or three of his pic* 
turns in the National Gallery. 

For this reason, too, such an engraving as the portrait of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, which is before na, is eminently satisfactory. 
Mr. Long's picture has no more colour, or very little more, than 
the engraving. The likeness is excellent; and, after all, in a 

S r trait of this kind the likeness is the chief thing, The engrav- 
ft : a mezzotint, is by Mr. T. L. Atkinson, and is published by 
Messrs* Agnew. We nave several other portraits before us, but they 
are not those of modem celebrities, and aro valuable more as works 
of art than as portraits. Of these Messrs, Goupil’s photogravure, 
after Reynolds, claims the first place. It is certainly wonderful as 
a development of photography, and not less wonderful from 
its- fideUty, on the one liana, to the picture from which it is 
taken, and, on the other, to the traditions of ordinary mezzo- 
tint. The picture of “ Catherine, Lady Oornewall/' was exhibited 
at the Academy in the Winter Exhibition of 1882-3. This large 
print has, we understand, been considered so successful that a 
eeriea of similar engravings after Sir Joshua may be expected to 
- follow. Several other photogravures issued bv Messrs. Gounil 


Mr* Lefevre'a third print is /an etching by ML LtailUer, after Mr* 
Erakine Njool’s picture in the AftMfemy J&hibjltkm of 1877 , u 
Legal Adviser.” An Irish farmer frieze coat 'k 

telling the story of his wrongs to A lawyer, fcSa looks very much 
os if he thought his time was being, JWwWt .The etching is wfi 
and thoroughly done, and leaves n$£Mffg,t* he desired. It is ekes 
and silvorv in the high lights, and Aul of depth in the black 
portions, the lawyer's velvet coat for example., ■ ■ 

From the publishers of tbb Art /oarmdwe have received a 
very charming proof of Mr. Lamb Stock's fine line-engraving 
after Mr, Miflawte picture of the a Princes in the , Tower,** a 
picture which loses little, if .anything, by being, transcribed, so to 
speak, in black and white* The same firm nave also aefct wt an 
etching by Mr, 0 . O, Murray of the “ Dante and Beatrice ” of Mr. 
Holiday. The cqlodf of the Original, which W^ 4 *h*hHed last 
vear iu the Grosvenor Gallery, was somewhat too staring and crude. 
The etching, therefore, as we remarked above of Certain other 
pictures, gives the -idea of representing a much xpore harmonious 
work. Messrs. Dowdeswell have published a most admirable 
print after M. Andreotti, representing an 0I4 fiddler bolding out 
bis hat for his pay. It w, wo believe, executed by a process 
analogous to Messrs. Goupil’s photogravure. 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE/ 


are slid before us. The “ Depart pour la Peek© ''and the a Retour 
de laPdche,” both after Weber, are fine pictures of sea and sky, 
A charming domestic scene, in which some children aro repre- 
sented plaviug with an old woman, presumably their grand- 
mother, who submits while they place “ a feather in her cap/' 
will be much admired by lovers of English “ genre.” The paint- 
ing from which it is token is by Mr. John Morgan, and was ex- 
hibited last summer in the Royal Academy. Another picture in 
the same Academy was Mr. Joseph Clark's “ Three Little 
Kittens,” which represented three lovely little girls— or shall we 
say one little girl, for they are all too obviously from the same 
model— taking shelter from a shower nnder a very worn 
umbrella. Each child bolds a kitten in her arms. Tho print is 


trained a terrier to go through various performances. To carry 
ouhthe idea the Arch of Constantine is shown in the back- 
ground, and through the arch the ibuntain believed to have stood 
near the Colosseum. In the distance are the Baths of Titua. The 
oh^Anine far an engraving giving so many minute details is 
obviously judicious, aha Mr. Blanchard hat succeeded extremely 
weU^es^ft, we venture to think, in rendering the marble statue 
aC&he " Boy Extracting & Thorn,” which stands above the Roman’* 


.by the same process after Oncil Lawson's picture exhibited at the 
Grosvenor in the winter of 1882. The ©fleet of tho original is 
wonderfully preserved, in spite of its translation from green and 
brown into black and white. Facsimiles of water-colours are 
among Messrs. Goupil’a most successful e fleets. Two of tho most 
delicate kind, almost defying detection, are “ Baladin ” and 1 
u Ballerina/' after Louib Leloir ; a melancholy interest attaches to 
them, aa Leloir died when they were on the eve of publication. 
Another facsimile is in monochrome, after on exquisite crayon 
drawing by Oabanel, entitled “ The Doves/' a beautiful girl with 
her pets. 

We now turn to a wholly different class of work. Etching has 
made great strides of late years, and no etcher has contributed 
more directly to its success than Mr. Waltner. His Willem 
Daey,” alter the Rembrandt portrait which Baron G. do Rothschild 
bought at the sale 4 if tho Van Loon gallery, is a sombre but 
delicate and careful work. The companion, 11 Madame Daev/' is 
a* an etching tho most pleasing of the two, but both, no doubt, 
aim at being not only engravings after pictures by Rembrandt, 
but also in some sense imitations of Kemty’fuidt’s manner of etch- 
ing* Regarded thus they are very commendable ; but we Confess 
to a certain feeling of want of interest in the subjects. 

Mr. Lefevre, of KingStreet, has just published throe very im- 
portant engravings. The largest is from Mile. Rosa Bon hour’s 


Mr. Lefevre, of King Street, has just published throe very im- 
portant engravings. The largest is from Mile. Rosa Bon hour’s 
♦‘Lion at Home.” It was etched in by the lamented W. H. 
Simmons, .who died before he got any further. A search had been 
«*ade for another engraver competent to do as well as Simmons 
had dona in hie u Old Monarch ” a lion’s head, also after Rosa 
Bonheur. Specimen engravings were submitted to the groat artist 
herself, and she selected Mr. T. L. Atkinson. He has ^ustiiied 
t&e choice, and produced a magnificent piece of work. Mr. 
Atkinson's prints after Landseer are well known, aud he may bo 
sa$d to walk more nearly iu the footsteps of Thomas Landseer 
than any other living mezzotint engraver. Mile. Bouheur is, we 
understand, well pleased with the work — And, in truth, she could 
hardly be otherwise* The vast size of this engraving must make 
minting , very difficult and alow. “ In the Time of Constantino ” 
if a lme-engraviug by Mr. Auguste Blanchard, after the picture 
by Mr.Alms Tadema, exhibited at tho Royal Academy in 1879, 
*64 again at the Grosvenor last winter. The subjoct is amusing. 
A; degenerate .Roman is being amused by a foreigner who has 


— uuijvuwju variant* ux pupuiar mim w ziyue xqcK, 

and little nigger children have been heard singing Hie ba&ad or 
Hugh of Lincoln iu a New York alum. The blossom of a legend 
may blow anywhere, even “ among the chops and steaks ”1 tout tiffi 
are certainly surprised at the richness of Miss Burne's collectfoh 
from Shropshire. The stories, legends, and superstition* #erd 
gathered in the first place by Miss Jackson, during her search for 
peculiarities of dialect. Miss Jackson bequeathed her papers to 
Miss Burne, who has edited and greatly added to them* li ft 
pleasant to find that education has not yet banished goblhis. 
ghosts, and fairies from Shropshire, a county on th* bordersef 
Wales, the proper hmno of fairies. Even Voltaire, who had not 
a retrograde kind of spirit, regretted the flight of the elves tfefbtd 
reason, which tridement d accredit e ; and, fortified by such an ex* 
ample, wo may hope that it will be long before school Board* 
drive ghosts and fays out of Shropshire. Perhaps the sooner the 
witch and tho fortune-tellers go the bettor. The witch ha* been 
known, quite recently, to mako a little West-country village 


d#w.M#y order t* mom tho penn»s»ac* of th*. 


she was a witch, indeed she showed some professional pride, 
“ Well/' said tho squire, “ you know what the Bible says, ‘ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to "live in the Parish/” the latter part' of 
the text being a pious interpolation. 80 the woman went, Stipu- 
lating that she was to receive 3* 9c?,, a pair of shoos, end 
a brace of rabbits. This Roomed a cheap way of getting rid of a 
lady who bad several familiar spirits which ran in and out of her 
sleeves, und the parish is now unmolested by necromancy. On th* 
Congo, ns Mr. Johnstone shows in his new book, this woman 
would ha vo been burned to death, or booked to pieces with Hunt 
knives. The countryfolk, in many nooks of England, are precisely 
in the mental condition of the great Bantu tribe. With ua» 
fortunately, the squiro is a power, and the official witch-finder 
has boon extinct for a century and a half. 

The real interest af collections like Miss Burne’s lies less in 
tho tales themselves, which iu one shape or other have often 
been told, than in the study of the psychological condition 
which produces or retains tho beliefs. We have been almost 
startled by the prevalence in Shropshire of the idea that the 
ghosts of mon generally appear Is the forms of animals; 
Miss Burne says. 44 1 bolievo this to have originated in th* 
classical and mediaeval notion of Werwolves, living men Who 
could assume the form of a wolf at pleasure. Sometimes olio a 
corpse would arise from its grave in the form of a wolf.** Miss 
Burne gives, as an example, King John, who “ is said to have gone 
about as a Werwolf after his death.” For this appropriate exploit 
of King John’s she only quotes Kelly’s Indo-Ewropmn Traditions 
—a reference to an original authority would be more useful. We 
think Miss Burne’s explanation of the theriomorphio Shropshire 
ghost as a result of the classical and mediaeval belief in fycan- 
thropy is inadequate. That belief is always explained by the 
etymologists as the result of an unconscious pun on Xv«or and 
\cvk6s, People (they say ) t originally made a statement about 
“ the white light,” and their descendants, forgetting the meaning, 
applied the remark to the wolf. As Sir A. G. Lyall writes iC to 
those who live in a. country where wicked people and witches are 
constantly taking the form of wild beatt*, the explanation of 
Lycftttthropy by a confusion between Leukos and Zukos seems 
wanton.” It is improbable that a^ series of unoonsoiOus puns 
should have turned an original belief about light into a series 
of superstitions about ghosts taking almost all animal forms. 
The form of the wolf is only that most commonly assumed 
by the medieval aud late classical sorcerer. Mr. McLennan 
pointed out that the animal into which man transformed him- 
self or his neighbours varied in various districts. England, 
Whies, Ireland, Southern France, and Central Europe prefer 


f * S&repshir* Jfyfr-Zore* Edited by Charlotte Burne. From the 
Collections of Georgina Jackson, London : Trtlhner h Co. 18S3. 
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for Dr. Cummlng. Yet these two luckless divines undoubtedly 
experience at George Idiot's hands the unfairly hard measure 
which is commonly described as a “ dead set,'* and this is in 
both cases clearly traceable to a kind of personal animus on the 
part of the writer. The reader is at no loss to discover why this 
is. It is not by his bad versos ( for sho has shown a rather unusual 
critical faculty in separating them from the good and doing justice 
to the lat^r) that “good Dr. Young” has incurred George Eliot's 
displeasure, nor by his atrocious had taste in thrusting a clumsy 
panegyric of Queen Anno into a poem on the Last Day, nor by his 
general tuft-hunting and toad-eating. What film cannot away 
with is his constant denunciation in verse of her own favourite 
doctrine of the independence of morality from the belief in a future } 
fltato of rewards and punishments. If the author of tho Niyht Thou y Ids | 
had not dared this immune nrfas, and dared it in verse of which j 
his enraged critic cannot but admit the grandeur, it becomes ! 
tolerably obvious to the amused reader of this os3ay that ho might 
have panegyrized Wharton and pestered Seeker for preferment 
without drawing down any thunderbolts ns fur ns the author of 
Adam lkde is concerned. So, again, in a very rhetorical exordium 
imitated closely from the style of Macaulay, she takes the late 
prophet of Grown Court to task for his uncharitable hnudiing of 
ltoiminiaiB, Puacyites, und iniiduls. Tiut here again it is very anon 
evident that, if Dr. Gumming had not b^en w» severe on the latter 
class, he might have discoursed on the Scarlet Woman, and made 
out the mark of tho Beast on Oxford High Churchmen unchecked 
by George Eliot. II is unpardonable sin is a variety of Yomr/s: 
ho enforces morality from the “luxe, of God” point of view, ami 
declares (as for the matter of that many theologians much more 
orthodox and intelligent than himself hate declared) that 
actions not done with n definitely religious motive are not, reli- 
giously speaking, good . This is taking George Elio*. on uuother 
of her weak points, and Dr. Gumming haa a very sound rating for 
if. Far be it from ns to say that the rating is generally undeserved. 
But the point of iulenst and amusement is to notice that tho i t 
rater delivers it evidently from a purely personal point of view. J* 
The characteristics of 1 lie furv/t * femwa are present here, as else- I 
wlmro; and criticism, ceasing to be u matter of application of prin- 1 
tuples in Logic and fcsthetics, becomes one of peisonal retaliation. 

Tim essay least worth reprinting in the book is, however, not 
these, but tho review of Mr. Becky. Here tho author lias be»u 
tempted into uxpatiations which me long enough to take the 
article out of the category of brief reviews without pulling it into 
that of exhaustive ones. Sho accuses Mr. Becky of not being sure 
of his standpoint: but she herself teems to have written tho article j 
in two minds. One is that of the mere compfc-mida giver, the 
other that of the essayist who wishes to discuss the word “ ration- 
alism” and its accompanying illustrations in history. On the 
other hand, “l lie Natural History of German Life,” which ia 
based on the works of Professor Rudd (an author not much known 
in England, though a selection from him has recently appeared in 
the Pitt Press Series), is very good and interesting. George 
Eliot’s early knowledge of English country life, which appeared to 
such advantage in her first, and best novels, is well shown here ; 
while her acquaintance with Germany, Germans, and German was 
intimate enough to give her special treatment of Kidds work 
value. The Felix Holt “Address to Working Men’’ is, again, 
not so good. All but the foolish fanatics who took George Eliot 
for a prose Sbakspenro must huvo noticed that her grasp of prac- 
tical politics was singularly vague and weak *, and this fault re- 
appears here, complicated with tho other fault which in 1868 was 
beginning to grow upon her — that of pedantic language, Prac- 
ticullv, the address is a very well-meaning sorroon, exhorting the. 
newly-en franchised voters not to bo revolutionary, nut tu be 
selfish, and so forth. George Eliot was ns sarcastic as most people 
on clerical sermons; but it would be dilllcult for any cleric to 
preach a more unpractical one than she delivered hero. I 

The ono paper ss yet unnoticed, though perhaps less generally 
Attractive than the Weimar sketch and tho Kitdji essay, is one of 
much merit. It is doubly headed 44 German Wit ” and “ Heinrich 
llcine.” In the general remarks on wit and humour with which 
it opens tho writer is not extraordinarily happy, because sho has 
fallen into tho fault of considering rather the products of the two 
things thou tho two things themselves. Nor can tho general 
proposition that humour is earlier and simpler than xvit be 
lor a moment accepted. It is historically unsustainable, and 
it Iris besides the critical fault of bringing about a confusion 
between humour and horsepluy. But, as to Heine himself (who, 
it must bo remembered, was alive, though in the very lust 
stage of his long martyrdom, when it was written), the pnpi r 
is very satisfactory — more satisfactory, perhaps, because less 
finical than Mr. Matthew Arnold’s. Written to-day, it would 
be a little too apologetic, for lleine needs no apology. He 
ia like all the groat writers of tho world when the disturbing 
element of contemporary jealousies has disappeared, justified at 
once to all who have the wit and the taste to understand him, nnd 
it is perfectly unnecessary to justify him to those who have 
neither. But’ thirty years ago 1 luma was still a dreadful person 
to many, H'*d as his unorthudoxy was not in the least like George 
Eliot’s unorthodoxy (indeed a review of Daniel Derunda by Heine 
would be one of the most delightful things that any one could 
fetch up from the shades), she naturally defends him a little with 
bated breath. It is impossible, too (wo must be pardoned for 
passing into a rather wickeft mood, which the very mention of 
Heine encourages), not to think that sho was a little shocked by his 
relapse into religion, and a belief in ordinary humdrum immortality, 


instead of tnpsyturvified “choirs invisible.” But the pity fur hi* 
sufferings (it must bo again repeated that be was alive when 
she wrote) is quite human and womanly, and free from that 
dreariest form of goody-goodinees, the g.iody-goodinefis of Posi- 
tivism, and it is expressed in thoroughly good taste. The appre- 
ciation of l»is unmatched faculty of effortless sarcasm is quite 
satisfactory ; tho appreciation of his passion and prose poetry a 
little less so perhaps, but still good. George Eliot heieelf bad l*»o 
much dread and dislike of passion proper (or improper, if anybody 
likes) to be openly enthusiastic over it in the author of Mem, 
fuixAt'x Lid/ we mi da im Grub and scores of other burning poems. 
But bhe reads him no lectures /or them — at_ least none worth 
.speaking of. The essay shows the curious healing power of a real 
affection for good letters. If it bo read last (its actual place is- 
second), it. will send the reader away in good humour with his 
author, even though ho may regretfully think how much the world 
lost by the accidental bent which devoted George Eliot a chief 
ut t (‘lit ion of tho studious kind to a barren form of private belief or 
unbelief in religion nnd morals and to a jejune ana pedantic form 
of science rather than to the green pastured and fertile fields of 
pure literature. 


REGEXP DIVINITY.* 

rrHTK Delegates of tho Clarendon Press propose to issue a series- 
JL of old Butin Biblical under tho competent editorship 

of Professor Word* worth ; anl a larger scheme of his own ia an 
edition of the Batin Vulgate of the New Testament. Students 
will be interested to learn that the MS. selected as the first of tho 
series— the St. Germain MS. in the National Library at Paris — 
was pronounced by Bentley “to be the very beat in Paris,” end 
by John Walker (*• Glarissiuiu* Walker”), in a letter to Bentley in 
1720, the best of those he had met with. Mr. Wordsworth assign* 
it to about the middle of the ninth century; but gives up tho task 
of deciphering the monogram which indicates the writer. Tho 
square, vellum-bouml volume which contains this text is the- 
second volume of a Bible of which the first was lost more than 
two hundred jeara, and win first noticed bv Hubert Stephens in tho 
sixteenth century. Though it ranks as an old text, it was found 
by Walker to differ very much from all MStf. he had previously 
collated, especially in tho Gospels, but that not a tenth of its 
various readings had been noted by Stephens. This is a result 
* asily intelligible if the hypothesis ol* tho editor is correct, that it 
is nn eclectic text made up by “ excerpting now a piece from one 
M,S. and now from another.” fcjume of its individualities are 
remarkable omissions — e.g. t?t. Mutt. xii. 31, about blasphemy 
against the lloly Ghost, though it is by no means unique in this 
omission. The following are less common:— xiv. J I, “ tho damsel 
gave it to her mother ” ; x. 19, “ it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak ; in xxiii. 35 the words “ the son of 
Baruch ins” arc added by a later bund, and the writer seems to 
have u\oided the snare of this \ try common blunder, which his 
found its way into our Authorized Version. Carefully compiled 
appendices give lists of the texts employed by Stephens and 
Erasmus, and of the Batin and Greek texts collated by Walker 
for Bentley ; and Yoirngiuan a many corrections of the “ Mendosa 
Gallatin” of Marti anuy complete this scholarly reprint. 

We venture to guess that most of tho purchasers of The Tote 
of (.'fa int, if they do not know tho Bishop of Rochester's manner, 
will find what they do not expect in his book. Wo do not quarrel 
with iL on that account, but welcome the assertion oil the tiflo- 
page of the truth which he intend-, to force home — “ tho perfect 
fusion of morality and religion into ono homogeneous whole.” 
Preachers would do well to follow bis example, and let criticism 
ami “ science f * alone for a while. Tho six essays which make up 
thu volume are tho ripe fruit of twenty > ears’ meditation, and they 
have tho “ nuttiness” of ago about them. The Bishop sometime* 
veils his insight, ear nest ne.-^, and genuine feeling under anecdotes, 
epigrams, and quotations, but tln*y make his book not the less 
pleasant to read, and tend insensibly to attain hi 9 aim of claiming 
tlie whole area of life as the object of Christian teaching and the 
arena of Christian endeavour. 

Readers accustomed to the ordinary kind of religious teaching, 
and anticipating some special sanctity in episcopal utterances, 
will be surprised, if not :i little scandalized, at some of the tninutiie 
which help to add to the burden and enhance the privilege of 
bearing “the yoke of Christ. 1 ’ How to receive letters, and how 
to write them ; how to deal with aiiuuymous letters ; whether 
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Edited by John Wordsworth, M.A. Oxford: at tho Clarendon I'm*. 
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one ought to liny a picture or take a tour; whether it is wifle or 
necos-ary to Dtp a 1 '- ; what amount of service and devotion 
a wito xnav give and a hu-baml receive — “women should never 
he «nuaws ,, -“ , Mw lli‘*y should comport themselves to one another's 
relations; tb^ ami many more duties are discussed lor the most 
part in a way wlii-h wiH commend itself to sensible people, and 
the advice is’ enriched with extracts enough to show that the 
RLhnp's scanty leisure lias not boon given wholly to writings. 
M*--t ivr.-i._is will 'rather something from tin* mature thoughts of 
4» man wh-» ha*» 1* Hiked all round his subjects and is by no means 
afrahl on m:s .irca/i m to say wliat he thinks. 

Jj.ipn Stank-N'- r.enie ami the live editions of his History of the 
E-i'ftrn 1 'hnr h ntaulvo ft vo viewer from the totk «»f criticism or 
cnmi , .eir!' , tino of hi* hook in the new form in which Mr. Murray 
In* piv denied ir -uu edition easy to hold in the hand, comparatively 
cle .ip t>» huv. .'Mill not too diilieuit fur middle-aged eyes to lend. 
Ti.e picture *-f the Nicone < 'onneil is enough to sell the volume, 
ji ;,{ i.) in, L* tie' purchaser content with hib outlay. 

t * 1 i f f . i • i CulNgo \i forhm.ite in it* I lead-master, and if th«‘*e 
FOVTi. >>.s r -pnoent, as ho says they do in bis preface, “the total 
i-d'iiuii* irfi'- ni *' 4 tif the school," it is fortunate m other respects 
rlf.i. it js a dilheult thinir 1 o write sermons for sehoolliius; to go 
week vter week with practical warning and exhortation with- 
<-ti c •u.k.—vinling to mm,, picturesqiionrs*, and withuut wearying 
1*-;; vt-r\ l)iisim:.s.dike healers as schoolboys arc. On tins othei* 
is the dmiL'er i-f the repealed iteration of schoolboy limits. 
A public schoolboy of our ucqiiuntnnco said not long ago, after a 
Miij'tay morning K i r\ic» in tin* holitUiN “ t liked Mr. — — b 
M-mion so imn h : were so tired ».j' hearing about our ile<$ at 1 
*c !, 'm 1. 1 ‘ Mr. \\ il=on kr.HVvV howto hit the blots of school life 


This, no doubt, is a minute criticism, but it it worth making, 
been use tho practice is common— more, possibly, through tho fault 
of publishers than of writoia. Sermons preached by a professor 
of logic might naturally be expected to appeal mainly totheTeason, 
and this is a clmrncreri.stic of tho hoolc. It consists of courses of 
sermons grouped under live general heads and dealing with prac- 
tical subjects. Without being .strikingly original, they are iresh, 
outspoken (sometimes rather plain-spoken), and lVmrWj, ovun on 
some of tho burning questions between the Naturalists and Kupur- 
naturalists, and so are a mil contribution to tile Mo of Comnion- 
Pi-nsi* religion from their clear and pointed statements of obvious 
truths. Jn dealing w ith such mysterious questions us tho origin 
of evil and tho etlinmy of prayer, it i> of course only possible tu 
speak from the human point nf view, but it. is an advantage to have 
the absurdities of common objections tinted in a lively and 
attractive manner, ami reasonable grounds for belie t suggested, 
' own though from tho nature of tile case they cannot go to the 
. root of tlm matter. The sermons, if not inspiring, arc convincing, 
and both style fttnl matter gi\e an im predion of a cultured and 
cl«\ir thinking mind. Wo venture on a word of advice to Pro- 
fe^nr M mm* vie. Sermons for tlm ino*t part uro dull, and it. is 
well to enliven the style and enforce the argument by quotations ; 
but there is a limit to quotation*, instances, illustrations, and 
great names, and in lluvoimng his ^rmiiih up to tho taste of the 
. quarter in which they were prcaihed, wo think - he has hero imd 
| tin re over- topped it. 

1 >r. Sk^no need make no apology for a layman writing a Sundny- 
8C*h »i)l manual. Ni no-ientli-’ ol nil the Sundav -school trackers 
in the 1 nit ••«! Kingdom are laymen or lay women, so that bis booh, 
whi'di is 1 lie lesult of ni'inv year-' Sunday lessons, and is meant 


wg limit nn'<]]ntf?Tiou^ limping and without letting himself degene- 
rate into a pulpit sc»M, Ifi* secret is hi? rea>it\ : hw lieaier* pio- 
fe*s and call tlicuiaclvi'* Chti-tians, and it is the preachers bnMni^s 
to f.lmw iiuw the luwlieat duties llow from the sublimest truth*, 
how the pall rb.-i vice" arc incompatible with the loftiest profes- 
sion. All. \\ ilroii has further iiu.stt-rod th»* dilliculi art ol lieimr 
pkiin-fcpokcu without being undii/mfiul, of being at once common- 
place and elevated, practical and spiritual. 

J'ho author of Charles F.oirdrr has givn another religious 
biography to the. world. TU. .-abject nf t l »* irosent memoir, tin* 
Rev. .lame-- Skinner, the well-known curate ut St. Barnabas and 
Warden of Newlsind, b the saw* ty]H* «.f m.ui .is tho ^ubje^tof t h-« 
oailier sketch, dilieunir lather in tire mn stances than in qualitv of l 
mind and char, .dor. I loth Ik longed to the same school of thoiurht, ; 
buth had tho same ardent conviction;*, both the tunne omspokiu 
pk.innesa of speech, h* »! li tho sumo u-udi-vue ! s of heart. Hut, liilo , 
wlf-denying work formed the disciplines of the one, ill-health and j 
domestic sorrows were the tsiul oi the other. | 

Records of sicklier and death make a Kind of black- edge round 
the narrative of home life. , mid tho contiua.il recurrence of names 
of such localities as Cairo, Mentone, Lkmtredna, lhith, and Chiton 
as winter refuges are Miguv-tive ot regular interruptions of work . 
and of opportunities of seclusion which Mr. Skinne. knew how t « 
use. With the smii-j geniin fu r godlincM *' which mark' d t 'Italics 
Lowdor ho had a gr.Mt.ir faculty of ovpres.don, not cinl\ as a 
preacher, but ns a writer, and. from his well— locked library fought 
the battle of his party, and “reproved, rebuked, ami exhorted *’ 
tho nearer objects of hi& pastoral care. Sid-» by .side with what 
■was, on tJio whole, and in sjiito of beieiivcuieiits, tli^ peaceful 
current of his personal life, run.- tho troubled stream of ecclesias- 
tical polemics all through tho book, fur his life (Crow i. Si 8 to ib’SO 
just covered tho period of the now Church movcm<‘iit in England. 
He was almost old enough in 18^3 to understand the aim of tho 
writers of the " Tracts J1 at th»*ir v cry commencemem, and lie lived 
long enough to see all that they contended for, in practice if not 
in law, conceded. So it U not surprising that his bioermphy is 
redolent of controversy. It takes 11s ovei the too familiar ground 
of tho troubles at »St. Jkinmbu* nnd the dismissal of Mr. lionnctf, 
the. question of vestments, and tho almost abandoned struggle 
against altar-cloths of hin:s tvarying with the sea *on; and it is 
easy enough to s<*e throughout how hopokss ir was to ovpeet that 
any viodun virovli could lv arrived at beLween Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. .Skinner oil llm one m do and Hi -Imp lliom field on tlu* oilier. 
The Bishop's judicial mind nnd adminHliativo power w'eie a ma ded 
and salutary force in London, but lie wa^ h an a little too -onn ; 
lie could not adapt him elf to the now liis mind was rather 

Strong than wide ; he attempted tin* imp 1 -iblc, and tried to uinko 
his own views tho rub? of ritual in Li- diocese. There may be 
«Oine inieiestin reviving nirmork ?* of ]i.ilf-f*irgottcn strife, and in 
looking at them with lc.-s partial eve? ; but. it is a question wlittlier 
all this matter is not out of plr^re In a peivonal narrative, at all 
events whether a go-vl ,l„a) .f jt i.-i not Jt is often said th.it 
biography is a lost art, and w<» f.-ar \v.* must say that ibis book is 
another illustration of tin* saying. A gr.Mt part of it con-istl of 
what its readers knew well bolbiv; Ibr tf-d^o wh*’ do not know it 
belong mainly to that port An of th«» r.dignous world who will not 
road the life of Mr. .Skinner, or uro lW.n who i% care for none of 
these things.” 

Professor Momcrie has dona well l r > publi.-h his sermons; they 
are good reading and will U useful to the principal purcha.-ors of 
sermona, who wo take it are the clergy, and for an obvious reason. 
But we muse give purchasers n word of caution. The title of the 
volume is misleading ; tin* sermons are not about •• the origin of 
ovil,” only the first denis with that topic. This is an objection- 
able practice ; there is 110 meaning in tho title of a book unless it 
gives some cluo to its contents. It mav be hard to hit upon an 

... If .*11 I .. Jl A „ 1 ■ i 


fu u hi*lp to \\U colh*:iguc J , imuucs «ppinpruit«dy iroin olio of tiio*» 
who d-> iihu'j-i nil 1 In- \v«.rk. 1 1 *' lists nmie qualifications for 

lii*^ task tn.'in m-i-t Sunday-school teachers. Ue is familiar 
with ivi- nl Lives of (’ini -t and with tlio results of F.ngli^h and 
Lb'rm.'.n crit ici.-ni, and he hu^ d«.ji»* wisely in not obtruding his 
learning on tin- notice of W\a readers l»v velcicnces or foot-notes. 
Younv pujiils lvjlic\c in their iuucbor, and any nl tempt (o Hiqiport 
his view I iv oihci authoritus avouM only diminish the impression 
o! his inf.dliiiiiiiy. and bewilder mind * that have quite as much as 
th»*y ci ui do in mvi pting .-m.ple ;u-,-nrtions. 

l b\ So n»» , i idea D to give a n.nnilivo excerpted from tho (lospcls. 
nud tu e.unbiue their partial aecoonts into a coin plot 0 history in 
chronological order, lie )id-; suececdcd in ]iroducing a rendublo, 
accor.ite, and in-iruetne bo'*l»; but one adopted only for the 
higher, or the highest, cia.--.es in Sunday-schools, and perhaps 
nioi-t* li'-* fill to t-*nc!e»rs than to scholars. Jt lias tho all but 
unneival di fei t <d* bo_i!:s-*it ji too long, Mid too long mainly 
li'Tftu** tho author has too fully chdiornt«*d tlm details. Ho 
ln-5 given, fm* instance, the Hebrew names of nil the parts of tho 
S\ uaguguo service. In another mailer ho h»;s not been faithful to 
his own ideal. In his preface ho dwell*, upon the superiority of 
j *‘the ti-r-c uial L'rapliic descriptions of tho Gospels ” over recent 
! biographies of ('Jirist, and yet thi*> is how he paraphrases : — “And 
| Mary a ro*e in tlmv days n.ml went Into the hill-country in hnsto. 

into a t it v r.f Judn,an l entered into the lumse of Zecharias ana 
! f-nlni mI L!i/.:ib"ih.'’ ll« r imtuml iniymlse under this great reve- 
1 latiuii was to withdraw bcr-clf from the circle of her friends and 
I acquaintances at N.i/rireth, and to confer with her cousin 
llh/abeti) as to the hi**. sinus promi.-od to both. She accordingly 
hastened to \ * -it her cousin. A long journey it was from 
Nazareth/* Ac., and so on lur four more iines.' We venture to 
think that this is not the. thing that )3 wanted , but a manual 
als»ut as big as om* of Messrs. Macmillan V, written in a “terse 
and graphic” style, leaving something for tho teachers to say of 
thnuiM Ives, and not putting every word in their mouths. Rorhaps 
]Jr. iSkene could devote the time the one or two more volumes 
necessary lo complete his Gospel History will demand, to con- 
di’n>ing his matter into a short and cheap liltlo book. 

We an* familiar with the light, slmd on the Biblical narratives 
by Assyrian nnd Babylonian inscriptions, but it seems that this 
dot 8 not exhaust the’ obligations ot theologians to tho cuneiform 
character. It b not only a m^ain of confirming the accuracy 
of tho . acred annaliq but is itiolf the most handy instrument 
for their interpretation. In this reprint of avtielea contributed to 
the Athnurnm during tho present year Dr. DeliUsch informs us 
tlmt hb study of Assyrian soon convinced him of tho importance 
of the X art h Semitic languages, Hebrew and Aramaic, to tlio 
ntiidy of Assyrian. In compiling hio Arsyrwu dictionary the 
actual proved lobe reciprocal, and, by the light of its own lite- 
rature, Assyrian revealed an entirely now foundation for the 
understanding of the Old T< - Lament, and assigned to ninny stoma 
a meaning far different from that arrived at )>y tho old systom— 
namely, eumpiirison with the Arabic. Tho facts ho brings for- 
vvnrd — instances of more than one hundred Hebrew words And 
fift*'.cn Aramaic materially change our views on the ailinity of 
various Semitic languages and compel 113 to admit that Arabic 
c-mnot be the prnMypr. ofihese lftnurnagos, least of all of Hebrew. 
'■Lida is a discovery which must revolutionize Hebrew scholarship! 
nnd dein.'iiidu a hcarching revision, if not thorough recasting, of 
ilobrow lexicons. Tho days of Goienius sooin to boimmbered; 
and if, oa Dr. Deditrach saj : s,tberft are scarcely A hundred proper 
names in this Lexicon which do not challenge criticism, and if, as 
be further says, u considerable number of post-exilic names receive 
a satisfactory explanation from the corresponding Babylonian 
names, tho timo and the man and the discovery have arrived 
together, and tho work may be begun. It is much to be re- 
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benefit nl’ lhi‘j new light, for there are {dill :i largo number of pus- ! plaintiff fsatii he dreamt, uni h nuw hying tf 
kuiiw of the highest importance, which have rcooivcd vorv ■' * ,!S both tin* wooihuun und tin* door «ro 
divm^'nt. and fur from satisfactory explanation* at the haiMn of! **. }}* _ 1 a!!-. V. n *\ ??'.!. , ; lL J * 1 ■ Wwevc-r, 

cnuinr.'iit'ilorA; ami what chance is there of another rmisi-'ii, r : vi*n : 
it the method of l)r. Delit/'ch fields all the results which ho cuti- ' 
cipati'K r . It is true that his \ie,w is not unchallenged, and l*ro- j 
h 1 'nor I Jill m»m evidently thinks that ho is riding away on his | 
emu ilnriu^ii.lit>y y rir wielding U nt a wand ’’ which will even di\- j 
clu-e to him the eitu of LAti\nJi' 


A 


or.Ms of c’uiNi ^i: LrtrnvTURK* 

_ CHINAMAN is m.thimr if not literarv. TiL* 

* complihhiMrMt which ho ai\l his ai.cesdora berbru him iu\o 
cultivated above all others. and it 'us iSm one in which lio chiefly 
* xceb\ It ia the key which opens the dour to oilicLil life and is 
tlui passporL for iulnnLUiiico int > cullivnlod society. Fighting huu 
ro < harms for him, and, unlike his A vs an fallow -men, he ’•cyaids 
lio* iniLiinry prnle'doii with a t (iiiMd"i.iblc amount of cmib'iupr. 
Tivcu among the unlettered cli's^ lit • li- ontbiniaMU i* arou'd J-y 
d**) ds of warlike juow^ss, however ikumg ihrv may be, i»ii« the 
w inner of cither of the four inghost grad* -* in the exam in at ions, 
CItv',nuj ifurn t Putty //mi, T'uu- hint, or ( U'ut n lu , becomes at 
once ti popular hero. Natural inclimiu.m. petsnwil iuLweM, and 
popular fueling are 1 mu^ all on the sddo ofl : .l« raiuiv, and the iv-,-dt. 
ic that, lctteif, a-* letters arc lu Id in high"/ eat* cm in China than in 
any oliwr (vunti y in t lie world. From tbi< iv follows that nuuj- 
tenths of the youth of China d«»\ot.* llicm^cUi-s with prahew. itl.y 
diligence to hint. tie ibu <>.'l:ihli -bed liku.in model-, and, without 
i ,f, a**hig, “ plough with their pencils ” in lie agonies oi* composi- 
tion Hut, like nil virtues, thii ab-**»rbi , .g ’ii«*o h.w its c.-ire- 
rpui.duig faulr, and wlum, us iu llu- ov-e of the (’•luncsi* ra-:<\ it is 
combined with a sluggish imatrimitiois and a roi,ti acted tb.-ld of 
observation, it is apt to reduce llu* art it uirius after to the bud 
of a eiivbtiuicul 'vienee. A ■dnvitii iv/uni, also, for lhcjarv f<*niH 
and an undue admit. ’ll ion for pemn.ii.Miip r re vigp- :n d tol.rus of 
tin* same degradnii.c), at the fcemu line Us it they help to pro- 
duce ii. 

Tim result of all this h to give to llu* productions of Chiu* -o 
litft rit/t‘Ui s an nrtitinal aud stilled • ■'b't. althoiifh there U nnnh 
in the polite iitevni'm* which, Mr. (die- > )i »\c-. is ivudublo 
nnoiiLdi. In our \\ e -turn pu«l.* wo ■ tcap: Jo illicit 4 ' • wl t --a tv\:»ul 
iiom l'.uropo Ibcio j> nothing piodiu-i-.l wi.ieh i-’ wur'h I'-nlina.; 
iiml v* bell, Lherefoi'c, wo ti"d, m * jo Ciiinfi, a con.- ■idcrabh* an.ieiiit 
of lit* r.u v piiil! existing iii.i .ng n p.vipb*, our first t nd»-rey is to 
luviO. foilli i;i inhuivc.ti'ui and to r -s. t » *1 it to J ho ukle-. p*; 1 wo 
live disposed to oU-V-i 1 •iceiu tho cvi'lelict s of Uu eh, 'HU mI .’-kill or 
the truces of rivili/iitiou sinu*ug triin’ ■ which ai«- Wliewd in- 
capable of I hem. This no doubt, h a g-nerou.* ins iuct, and ii I.s 
ill i *•* which hug led lin.-t o| the few win) dive«l into tho 

writings of Chinese nulhorj t»> hold them in lmrh estimation. r I in* 
umiflecied admiration, ill -o, with whb’h tin* ('fiiuc-e r* Lard n>‘i 

u"h' 1 

fact, cverythiiiL r licit hi lomr? lu them, exercui *. an uuivummoin iu 
iluonco un those bi'uujhl into nmtai t with them, lueveiulay 
life a nmn is, af least at iiiv-r, accepted at hi.s uwn entim.iii 'U. and 
as it is with individual? ?■» it is with natioiis. 

Mr. (tiles is nol at one with us in tiie *e opinion^, lie has n 
genuine admimtion fa* (Miiiiese literature, and pvaiiia its beautbs 
in many supi^latlvcs. ilo laments that, it is nut in ue widely 
trill is bited find read, ami odors m the priviia vnlaihi m.iju.* *’ v h«'rt 
extracts from the wo\h» of the most l.iiuous w liters t*i all ap*.*s, 
ujioii which tium has ..-ot mi approving .seal. Tlie-o me. cJirono- 
logically arranged, and cover a ]u*un«l extending from c..c. 5 y» > t-> 
a.d. 1 <$50 — two thousand two hundred year'*.’’ Sunn* of ihc-u 
are inteiv.-’ing, especially those ofibi*eaily Taoui-t pm.o 
who, liftvimv drawn their in^pir.itioa proh.ildy from th utial A-i.ni 
Status, introduco into their inuring-* irn t.ipin. ica! ileus b.»i owed 
from idrahminical philosophy. The kaven of Miperstiti m** iam y 
winch was thus introduced into Chinese literature, and later n^nin 
by the Ibiddhist mi^iouarie*:, jr.ive a lightness and u now om-eiinu 


hying to keep U. ; wliii", nrfirdiug t.> 
hut thu 1 . ii: s <*1 a Uv' .no, 
lttlu i« a vvii’nli you lia-t 

hi'ttcr divide between you.” 

This is a lair Hpe.eiir.en of tin* writings of tho «v»i-!y Tn f >ui^, 
philoxopbijrs. 'J’hcro U not much ia it, hut it h lightened by a 
lVincv which i*“, as a rule, w. nto.g in fhe works of Chines anih.»js 
-Mr. Uiles will not agre*; with iij in this— in fact, ho holds i* t)1 
exactly opposite opinion. To him < ’hinejso literature is what a 
1 r*. j lic of IhiddhiL is U> tho devout Huddhist. To tho eye of faith 
‘tho dull-cuioured bead, re])ivscutiiig a tour of the Saint, when 
ga/.ed at long and fervently s-parkb-s and coruscates, aud in tho 
1 same way Mr. (libs sees bemuiev in Chinese 1 itonit uro which nr*- 
th»* oro ac- | iuvLdblo to others le-s imbued with admiration for the fiiiicioii of 
C hinet 0 authors. In his enthusiasm ho imparts to their work.) t\ 
brilliancy which bolonga to himself, nud takes out- from them 
login ties which he luis Him of all pul into them. llu is thus u 
; cordially sympathetic exponent of the litrruturo, and it may lx) 

, safely' talo n for granted iliut th«; anOmra bo trnnslatc^ from have 
* never uppea-eil, and will inner again apjn ar, iu so iatjoinatiug n. 
j giii.-o j*.s in tbu page* of tins pr-r. tu volume. Having paid this 
wo f hall bo o\])ecL**d to justify it, and this we cun only do by 
quoting a pas.-ago from Mr. i-ri.i*^ m pages, and then giving a literal 
1 renderin'/ of thy original n-xr. Whuii rending tbo extracts fr«uu 
i the writings of Ou-yamr 11- iu wo weio struck by a passage 

i which appeared t<» c-iutriuli' t much that we have said above. 

; It occurs in “ An Autumn ibrg*\" «r»d is as follows 

For Autumn i« ruiir'-’s rliii-i'e.x* f-uln nrr ; and its*-vmb*d in darkrii-s?. It 

J Ii is (lie temper mAi'-il ; mi«I in * > in 1 m.] i-,m xt|,«rp ^w’«»rd. It i* T lh<i -ivenRiag 


vjioeh ef 


| an ,» 1 , 1 idmg upi'u u»i reiii >-.p!icr«* uf As spring u 

I gn.wiii. -a* aULumu m the f.p{.( h . fm iiiirity : — 

1 it.' ir ii'i.'i d'\!iy 

| Aiul mi'll uu :i\ 

« J11 .1 ii> in t ;, «b* i’V,' Ial!. 

: Aral -.'ul i*» (lu* hour wkeu lu.iluiiiy is ju-- i; l\#r tint wlii<di pu^ts if -» 
i pjin.i* must di«'. 

; Turning to the original, \\v liurj it ru tlms : — 

Pv t*tu A.» i<) hum 1/1 , k*<v Autumn I i- si^* n T * aw ardor of Punislmw-ofs ; 

! }'/t slu in i yoi yin /unn hiut.tj >>>'_, m its -.c n it ii ‘.hadwivy uud { is iuiT tbu 
; twim i 4 .1 iw'.ipmi ; Xnhmun'ft ktu ±!u un fun tt cii i i A\, miKaii^ tho 
| T the". 1 1 i‘ii i« ul 1 1 1 , is l.'i-H-'.'nli'd 1 -. im't.'l, uud niav tbori-t-.r*' In* suiil to bo 
flu* •.*!-: j . i ri t er llcni-a und l-.atli / suit « rh wei tin. 

! I*‘r**'ji»« i.lix it* will or f]«.*t**rnur';iii«*Ti i.j pi urs in n stern and le-.driuairo 
1 ;i 1 i.vt \ J' itri rht tj» u uh t/i'tin sunny I* i i mhih, 'I he, inieniiwu of il«:iven 
■ 1 'iUtiids ’ cichI tl tliin *s i*. that m Swim,' iln v blmukl grow and in Autumn 
aunts at linlimty. hu i.'i t,<a yuk y , it 1- thus that it exists [jip it 
in lu.isii' ; Stmn'i jKiny chu ■ 1 f urn da ynt, the Sh.aig unto [of 
iiui 1 "! (!• fiiiiT.nt • *• the M.mnUi.f Mu' *m - r «Tu fju.utcr [m. Autimiu] ; i l*eU 
*-'i t*ih yndi dii /* /«. [ad 1 1 t ■-11 i- the um jo cl iho. wm alh .annfh. 
>it :>•>/ sfitnnj yv W.h ki Use crL p> i dwtn, “ c hr. :11c ” UlCSlis to d^ehle, fandj 
oi\ .'tnl tlni'uii when growing wl { ore«d Luiii ^ di^abh'd. 1 Ink yd tonU Alta 
j hfuufl frit f.ay .i/<e/i } “1 ” ti'.e:ii<-» tw d*sti..y, .efici it is meet that crcatl'tl 
'• Uiin s s ))hui tuw pro'-piroas .du.uld Lm u-j.-troy ed. 

! 'fhis uuotati<»n funn>ho^ mi example, though perlmpsun extrom j 
xninpie. of inn irb^s wldcli Mr. (files puts on the writing** of his 


literature, bul tlu-ii- civili/.dion, pbib-uphy, and. in ! antbois. He J* e\id«ntlv in tic* habit, of luiidifig over a passage. 


of i<b*a!i/.in:r it, mid of vetb-ctimr on paper the result of the two 
processes. No one mud, perhaps, complain of ihis, certainly not 
the JKogliMi reader, w ho may’ be congratulated uu being able to 
t \chari‘:e .Mr. (lile^’s ver>*MH for the lfloro prosaic diction of the 
'-riginul, and Iea' t of all tho rhinos* iiulh-u's themselves, who owe 
an eternal debt of gratitude t » Mr. (lile* fur tilt' glamour he has 
throw u over their wuirks. In bis preface he pays that translators 
ar*' but traitors ut the be.d, ami that tmnslatiuas may h* moonlight 
and water while the original? are sunlight and win-*, liwnd pos- 
‘ sildy in lii^ endeavour to avoid tbiiextremo that lie has fallen into 
tli<* opposite mio. bn* cert duly iu thi.- cafe th** (Jhinoan authors 
cannot lay * hiiiu to m uv liuu moonlight and water compared with 
the sunlight uud wnv of their triuduLur. 

Mr. (.tiles t«uiches but ligidly upi.ti (.huuo-o poetry, und perhaps 
wi-ily. It is not of a kind to lend itself readily to tnin^latios, 
being for tho mu.-t part, eitlur tlcvoiH uf all sentiment, or fall of 
j ob.-curc nllu ions, in x\ lii< ii ca*e. in piopoition to tho depth of th© 
! coiicealnient of the ref rei.ce* within the text, is the poet’s 6UC- 
! cess measured, Thu r* Milt is that in tic* annotated editions of th© 


to it which has be.cn a Listing, beiielil to ad mccccdiug 

ami renders. Jhe iollowing a parable tiom the ui.timu ot j p u ots their verses are >o overlaid with thu necessary explanatory 
Lieli-tszc, a Taouisl phibiMiplior of the lourtli and liflh centuries j coibinentr, that by the time one hn* opened tho shell tho kerne! 
B.o,, and is called by'Mr. (lilts lhvam and Reality | has lost its ilavour. lly the Chinese tho rung hynnsty ( v. j. 618- 

A man of the Jstate ot (’hen c was *me iltiv c oin ihnr luel, wlu n he • ■utie l tjo?) is look* d iijum bh tho g'-ldeil ago of poetry — Mr. (Jiles 

across u htArtled 'her, wlm,h be pnr-iii : u: 1 kilb* I. i rium,; I«m any."*) i regards it a-* u tbu epoch of glittwiing p-udrv ” — and amomr all 

5l.ouM 5 , 9 Wjn. lu. i.^nlv to»r, U.o me m n .hi.;!,. . h i,, j |s 1hil( p * rioJ Lf T'ui-uih i;-, wit'll Common COlWnt, 

liy hf lorgut tlie place where be had will ii ; mil. lliinkuvj Lliat lu* mu*t . » , f 1 , ■ .. .. ... : 

have been dicuiiiiug, lie M*t. uif luinu . banuiiie 1 ' *ver the aiuii mi lu-. a\:.v. j given tho chlet pl.uv. .dr. (ilb s coiisiut'rb that- lie 1.-. i.uiiou^ 
Meanwhile, n man wlv> ha*l ovcihcard his ** xus acted upwn ih*'i.). : nd | lor hi"* exipiibito imagery, his ^veallh ot words, his telling all U- 

weut and got his deer. The latter, when hi* o*aelu*l hi 1 (muse, t»dd lu*. , bioih to the past, anil for 1 he Oiudcal cadeiico of bis vor-e.” This 


wife, raying, “A woodman dn\init that he !u.! ;ol a deiv, hut he did n-'t 
know where it w :e*. Now 1 huve got the iber; hisd.i.ui w a.i it 
reality.” * 4 It is yen who have l»ci n dic.iining you .saw ihe uwwduiati. 
Hid he get tho ileer 't and is there lunlly such •" person? U is you who 
have got the deer; how then can his ciivam he a reality ? ” *• It trim, * 
absented tho husband, “ lliat I lmvo got the tin:. It is tlierefoic i.f little 
importniicQ whether tbiMVJodinH 11 dn.Mtnl' the deer or I dreuiut the w-vmU 
mmi.” Now. when the wwodmail n allied in home, lie became notch 
auiioycU atffeie lo**» of the ijcer ; and in th". night, ho actually’ dnainl 
where tlu*. deer men was uud who had g«*(. it. So next morning lie pro- 
ceeded to the plnci* indicated in hii dream, and there it iv;iy. Jle then 
took legn] steps to nvover pws&cnsiou ; and when the ca^c came mi, the 
magistrate delivered the following judgment . — “The phiiutitf began with 
ureal deer aim an alleged dream. Jle noAs comes forward with n real 
dream uud au alleged deer. The deiemlain ivullv got. the deer tvhieh the 

• Qttnt of Chintm: Literature. By lb i belt A. Giles. London ; iiern nd 

AiiaAfflU '.an . * 


■ pas 

is tho 1 'do of tlio two which Mr. Gibs gives ns which m.*t nearly 
nn.~wvrs this durcriplion. It 1? cnliUud u On (1 citing Liruuk in 
Spring v : — 

What i* life after a 1 ! hut a dream ? 

And uh\ slu.i.J.I » 1 1 • h i»o* lit v he iiiadi: r 
licit* r |jr in In' iip s }« 1 •!' *'in, 

AC'l tlo/.e all day Jong m the H.ade. 

When T c and look out » 11 (he Iaivn, 

I hear 'mid t the Ih-weis a h.rd -*111 , ; 

I n*.k, “ I- it <*vi uiii'C or d:iu:i . 

'I lie m-iii v»-bnd whistles “ ’l i.s sprin;,-.’* 

U\cipout-l ,, d With fix: he uilifui tight 
Another lull g«h\ 1 1 p*»ur, 

Aud uoui'l -mg till lb*' iho ti \ i;< " Liij,bt— - 
llut 8 <»<m I'm a» dn n'. •*.* h«u»rci. 
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CL^IiWL SCHOOL BOOKS.* 

S TUDENTS of . Eh'IivIu.- will welcome the now edition of the 
tiu 2 >plii\‘-i mul t'hoifihurt hy Mr. Rab'V. II is pcholur-hip is 
the mure clb ciivc birdi. .. it \< united with a very been literary 
«onse. Whatever ji»:i y bv mid nKiut his view' of tiiis or tiiat pus- 
wigo, Mr. RaW never commits those ineptitudes which wo meet 
now and a^ain in i-vim* »»f the mosi vahuihln commentaries up«m 
./Kaebylus. The t.i*k vvbHi ho has not himself in the present 
edition is one which ho wishes rather than hopes to accomplish ; it, 
is to redoom tie* two m»i-t difficult tragedies from the neglect into 
which they have fallen amongst ymin^ srhohiVH. With this end 
in ■view M"r. l'al* y has piepnivd n text which ho tltinks may he 
used with ndvaniairo, “ etiaui a juniorilms” Rut wo cannot say 
that he has be. n successful. Either the difficulties which ho has 
vanquished make him undcriate those which survive, or he is 
appealing to a class of “ jummes ” very dill* -rent from .Sixth-Form 
boys and Undergraduate*. 3 le does not, of course, profess to give 
a clear text of the whole of cither play. In the Suppling at 
least one lung passage of seventy linos, and many shorter passages 
tmd single lines in the ( 'h orphan', are corrupt beyond emendation. 

1 tut, apart from exceptional difficulties, even in the comparatively 
simple parts of the**© simplified texts, questions must constantly ho 
aii.'-iiitr which would ob*eum or smother tho poetry and divert the 
mind from the drama to the words. It is impossible to discuss 
the innumerable disputed readings with which Mr. Raley has 
dealt. The present texts nro nut materially different from those 
which he edited for the liibfodhcca Liam* a. Minor alterations 
may be found — e.y. avroyivd r/n faro/nVi has been changed into the 
much preferable axiToyenj ejiv^avopuiv in the A 'upplices ; and in the 
('Inttphori the conjecture i) auijj ijvet hns been adopted in place of 
*u \ru(pi)vti. Throughout both plays Mr. Raley has steered a middle 
course between timid conservatism and adventurous innovations ; 
and thatwo texts which ho has now publish* d are perhaps tho best, 
as they are certniuly the most useful, texts in existence. J l.o indulges 
freely ui the least objectionable of conjectural liberties, the insertion 
of lacuna where the meaning or the syntax is ihscurn or defective. 
Mr. Raley has not undertaken the duties of a.i interpreter except 
mi far as they are involved in his very abort textual notes, or 
in his shorter comments upon tho Scholia \ rich ho has edited 
with great care and appended to the texts. It is his woll-kuown 
and well-founded belief that tho only wife progress which can now 
lie rmulo in /Etc hy I can research will L« made upon the lines of 
these iScfailur, w'hirh represent an earlier text than the Medice.ui,the 
basis of all, or nearly all, the oxtnUugMSS. it was the SchtKiiuium 
Siippl. 45- which Bugger'd the nearly certain emendation «>f roiro 
fywe for to 08' yy«, ui.d tnere are many other parages which have 
boen elucidated in the same way. Tt h easy tu deride tho dulm i-. 
and sterility of sim« S holia, or to point out many positive 
mistakes — r.y. the derivation of ahevaov implied in the .lYnnuyin 
KaranuvTowav. But the writeis of the Shu! in pus'e-sed Hunts 
which some modern coaitiiuhlatorM would do w" 11 to imitate. 
They wrote short notes, and fright or wrung) they made then* 
meaning clour - t\y. the S'holiui.i upon fifyivi u t L%*j»h> R'j is a 
model of what a note should he. But it is not only ih** iutiiiiMc 
value of tho Scholia which mains Mr. Raley's publication of tlu-m 
so valuable. Tho pupil (and the tearmi f will be enabled to pain 
come idea of tho growth of clas.-ital research, and to f**o and 
vuluo for himself the origin of much of the classical knowledge of 
modern times. Tlu-re L only one drawback to tic* Scholia being 
included in the present edition; tho young stude d* lor whom jt 
is specially intended may be sumcvvliat puzzled whenever there 
is a disagreement between the text which Mr. Ruby lots adopted 
and the one upon winch the Scholium was written — r.y. in 
Supp. 94 Mr. Piuey writes ifouros, while tho text explained con- 
tains TjptVOV. 

.Professor Ramsays Lathi JYona J'.icrciscs can bo very well 
spoken of, and indeed those who have had the most considerable 
experience in teaching Composition arc Jikelv to think best of it. 
'Ihere has hitherto, despite i enormous number of school-books, 
ki Classics been but a very small c hoice of such books us this for 
any one who was unwilling to admit m.-ie “ exercLn hooks,*’ on 
the one band, and collect ions of elegant ext) acts, mad*; with baldly 
any regard to their suitability for translation, on the other. Thu 
besetting fault of tho tii.-t class Rrofe-wor Ramsay has very well 
indicated in hia piefucc, while he has for tho most pail successfully 
avoided it in his text. Ostentatiously putting themselves forward 
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ns oxtTcist'B on a particular idiom or construction, thoy give u tho 
office” in a manner much more calculated to exercise native sharp- 
ness than to cultivate Latin atjlo. On the other hand, many 
collections of “ juu-nges ’* juxtapose pieces which it would puzzlo 
an accomplished schular to render without paraphrase, and piocon 
which ought not t«* i’.*»or a decently forward fourth-form boy. In 
dividing his Part 111. from hia Part IV. Mr. Ramsay hue done 
great service in repaid to this matter; while th« detached sen- 
tences of his First ,'ii.d Second Parts are neither idiotically simple 
nor abnormally dlffimlt. Tho nl^ouco of a x’ocftbulary and the 
promise that no key yli.ill appear a.o also matlers to be noticed 
with iiiiidi ap]iro\!il. 

Mr. ReidV trail -hit ion of ricero’s J)e Fiuihu* is intended to bn 
a c<*m ti.'tnicui to the two Mill unpubli-lied vnliinifs of his oom- 
meutary. There U x.nu' renfam to regret that this ancillary posi- 
tion has been fwen to the translation. With the desire of 
lightening his < oinnientnrv, Mr. Reid lun adhered closely to the 
syntax oi‘ the rriguiiil ; 'vnd the iimvitable result is that tho right 
words are ultni put in the wrong places. The translation of short 
phrases ii mm* line .s wry happy — e.tj, “ heterodox ” for i% ^ui 
du*entirct,” “guide to a lifts uf seriousness ami wisdom” for 
auctor vita* gra\it* i et mpk-nler agenda*, ” and “literary debauch ” 
in “ qun^i ludluan litiri-.*' Sometin.es, again, the words ftro clumsy 
or even hifonvcl. It e.mnut be mu'fvsury even in the langimgc of 
philosophy to render '• aimplex ' hv if uneomplex,’* and sucli an 
expression as a more cultmed maxim ” is without, meaning. Tho 
word “cultured ” (f-»r “ Imninnius ”) is not above the suspicion of 
a Transatlantic miuin : but, if it is to bo naturalized, it must ho 
applied to 1 he man, not to his maxims; to Mr. lluwells, for 
instance, not. to bis epununis. Tii.j de-«re to fully explain the force 
of the Lilia makes Mr. Reid uverh'a»l his sentences with such 
words as e^fwciallv, actually, and particularly. Tho same fault is 
moro strikingly re waled when ho translated “in oo ipso paruiu 
vidit ” wifh “ faj that, rerif pmccuUnif ho betrayed narrowness of 
vision.” There is aho a teudmicy to introduce post -classical ideas 
by Bitch words as “gentleman” or “lady paramount.” These, 
however, are hut minor blemishes. The translation, as a whole* 
is Hceuiato, ami in tmiui parts, o*pia ially in the more aiguinenlativo 
elegant and vigorous. H is wdlbuited to the purpose which Mr. 
llcidciiiitemplated. Rut w<? think that In* husmissed an opportunity 
in not making Mich a eersion as might have attracted tho general 
reader. The >hrc\\d common tense, tho clearness, and the beauty 
of the I)c Fnnbu* iiiako it the most iiitoi eating of Cicero’s philoso- 
pliinl tieatis* s. 

1 >r. Riggs oditi- »n of th.* Fourth and Fifth Rooks of the Cyrop&dia 
has ouo limit, it leaves tho pupil nothing to find out for himself, 
and rim teacher might well complain of Ring anticipated in almost 
all liis comments. Upon dAAu aiye J)r. Rigg remarks that “ llio 
pronoun is cmpliniic and tho emphads is incmiytsl by the addition 
of yt." This Mtiely is a in to which might have boon omitted* 
although wo Biitijmsi* that this edition is intended eh icily for ihe 
lower or mhldm f»»rms of public schools. I >r. Rigg has spared 
no pains to make his little hook interesting and complete. 
The introduction pun a great deal of information into a small 
space, and it is written in an attractive style. i)r. Rigg points 
out that the truth which is to be found iu the Gyrupeadia 
is not lii-t»n'ical truth lio rejects the account of tho iiso 
of the Rersian F.mpbv and tho description of Persian manners ; 
but ho thinks that Xenophon's character of (JyruB was based 
upon a very po-vel-mt tradithm. Tho critical notes arc short, 
c!i*ar, and well up to date. Mow and then' some lesson is 
cntorccd by a Mnkmg anecdote — as, for iustanre, the one which 
is quoted lVom Lucian to illustrate tho Attu; use of drjTrovOfv. 
Hr. Rigg is cnrdul point out Xenophon’s usage of unfamiliar or 
poetical words, Kich il* aui eipyumtTo (s>Jow) and TraXauu<rdai ; and 
in several places lio makes suggestions which would bo useful in 
Greek composition, especially upon puch particles ftB yovv and 
pi 'v vvit at the begun, it.* - of tho Fifth Rook, and in his explanation 
uf “ anacoluthmi, 1 altlnnigh lit* is uver-snbtlo upon the lost point. 
The inter, st of t ho reader ie well kept up hy the running analysis 
and the pleasant chaitincss of tho commentary. The book iu 
thoroughly practical, and reading the notes is like hearing a very 
good .schoolmaster talking to his boys. 

Mr. Fftimdl's edition of the speech of Demosthenes against 
Mcidias is a more ambitious school-book than Dr. Rigg’s. Rut 
hero again there is an undue tendency to give help in simple pas- 
sages. There is Btill less excuse for tho translations which are 
volunteered. Thu critical notes aio good, even if they are un- 
necessary, but the translations are almost without merit — e.y, 
“ to organize prejudice ” for eruvuyciv </» Outmv, and “of malice pre- 
pense ” ibr c{67rm;fi«i. In f bo there is a long sentence translated 
with perfect correctness ; but the English is much harder to under- 
stand than the Greek which it is meant to explain. Perhaps, there- 
fore, Mr. Fennell would have done well to abstain from complain- 
ing in ono passage of the “ cumbrouMimss ” of Demosthenes, and in 
another of his “ awkward arrangement.” The text is well edited ; 
there is an excellent analysis of the speech (from 0. R. Kennedy) ; 
and tho explanations of legal and quasi- legal terms aro clear aud 
sound. The critical notes aro very carefully written, and they 
sometimes throw out suggestions upon the position of W^s which 
ought to be useful in the writing uf Greek prose. 

Scene* from the An dr in, by Mr. F. \V. Cornish, is a con- 
densation of Terence's play, adapted to the modesty of the 
Eton boys. The characters of Byrrhia and Oharinus are omitted, 
and the play is shortened by about 250 lines# If the Andria is 
too wicked to be read as it stands, it would be better to leave it 
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a]ono than to destroy the whole motivo of the play and to make 
aorno parts of the dialogue nonsensical. In the first .scene of the 
first act Simo is made to tmy that the young lady was living n 
hard life, supporting herself by her fancy-work. Then came “ one 
or two lovers 

FiM-f/*, it a ut fit, filium 

•% IVrduxerc il!uc\ m'i-uiii ut una esn«t, mourn. 

It is not easy to see why the (presumably rival) lovers should 
introduce another to the object of their affections; and the puzzle 
is greater when Situ© calls Pamphilua a grand example of “con- 
timmtia’ 1 because ho does not fall in love with an apparently good 
and industrious girl. The notes uto short and generally sound. 
Rut there can he no doubt that Mr. Cornish is wrong in following 
Ruhnken in construing semper with Unit as } as if it wore parallel 
lo^uch Greek phrases as roir du Xdywp. The whole sentence is 
flo much broken up that it, is quite as easy to refer semper to 
verebtir , and the sense is much better. “ (Juicquid poporisset ” is 
translated “ boy nr girl,*' whereas Davits is comically vague. The 
desire for brevity in some of the notes has resulted m obscurity — 
e.y. quod] not. relative ( - id quod) hip “ the fact that." The sub- 
junctive* mood is well treated in the Appendix. 

Mr. Raven’s Latin Grammar and Junior Scholarship Papers 
hoars a puzzling title. What is “junior scholarship M us dislin- 
pui&hod troin Latin grammar Y Since I ] $ pages are devoted to 
Latin grammar, and the remaining ti.x to Roman topography, litera- 
ture, mythology, and antiquities, it would mviu that tlm last four 
subjects make, up “junior echolarship/’ No place is found lor 
Comparative Rhilology. Thu.*© seta ol ijueslions will bo welcome 
to school masters who uro too mdohnt to lnnko better eets for 
themselves. They are arranged systematically, and some of tho 
sentences for translation iutu Latin are, well selected. Tint the 
questions iu tho Appendix arc sometimes oddly wordod and 
humbly encyclopedic. Air. Raven's school 1 m y would seem to 
po.-.M «3n all the varied knowledge which Juvenal says was e\- 
pocLed of a school master by Roman parents : — 

client qunt Are-Us vixerit aitnin, 

Quot Sicukt* l'hngiUH \mi deiiavent urn;n. 


A SPANISH DIARY.* 

I N taking up a book purporting to be a diary of travel in no com- 
paratively unt ravelled and unknown a country as Spain, wo 
naturally looked for some of tho local colouring, some of tho 
picturosquenefis, Anniu of tho Old-World customs and costumes of 
a land which Gothic and Moorish, Roman and Christian intlueucus 
have combined to stamp with a pocuHir charm. But in this we 
were disappointed. Hud the author written even a book for tho 
i ns tuictiuti and guidance of other travellers there would have been 
a reason for its existence. .Mr. Kilgour, instat'd of setting himself 
to give useful information, J-cerns to think that his tusk is done when 
be hfifl communicated to tho public every trilling incident which 
lie noticed in his journey. J le does so in most remarkable English. 
Chi tho first page we find, for instance, in a description of the 
journey from Nice to Rmvluna, the following puf^agu : — This 
fleet has been here several week*. They were apparently all 
anchored very securely, and no boats weio l> ing at or ii"Or them, 
for tho sea happened to-day 1-> bo rough, as t he waves were bi caking 
in white foam mi the shore, and also out at as ihero was what 
is known as ‘white hordes; ' but tho ships, owing to their .-jzo and 
sheltered position, were moving very little/' When stopping at 
Arlo», the naive remark which the author makes is, “From the 
railway station can be pretty well seen tho ramiins though 
apparently ruinous, of a largo Homan amphitheatre/' We never 
yet heard of a Homan amphitheatre that was not more or less 
in this condition, and tho remark reminds ns of tho story 
of an American who was asked how he lilo-d Venice. His reply 
was that “it was a nice town, but considerably out of repair.” 
To return to tho author's English. On page 3 wo find this 
sentence: — “ When you come on tho sea it has rather a curious 
appearance, as it extends on both sides tho lim\ t *.'d it wrw like 
as it. was to wash over it.” At Perpignan the remurk on tho 
hotel is “ It was a bid all and rather dirty kept, in fact, only a 
common French provincial inn, though tho best in tho place/’ 
Such flowers of style, arc scattered o\cr the whole, book. Some- 
times tho sentences remind one of a Chinese puzzle. For example, 
taking one or two of them quite at random: — “This is tho old 
French province of Iloussillon, and that in Spain a portion of the 
historic kingdom of Navarre, and thu-j oft. and many a time, as 
it was the frontier between the two countries did the opposing 
forces meet bore in battle array/' And again: — “This fore- 
noon wo wont to see 1 The Cathedral of Cordova,' which is a 
most remarkable building iuside, as it is tho purest, specimen to 
be found anywhere of an ancient Moslem mosque, and that was 
when the Moors wore at their best; for at the time this building 
was erected their original Asiatic savageners had been toned down 
by (hej|^ intermingling with European civilization, and also the 
softness derived from' the climate of tfpain, and the influence 
exercised over them by arts and sciences— for then Cordova might 
be designated the most enlightened city in Europo as regards 
those ; i&r had they grown so luxurious as when they built. * the 
Alhambra.’” Mr. Kilgour seems afraid to admire anything that is 
not English, lie fears to commit himself to definite praise as to 

* A Spanish Diary, Aberdeen : J. R. Smith. 


anything that Jm fives. Everything is either “mean,” “po.»r- 
looking/' “ whitewashed, " or “rather good." The only miihu- 
smaiii he shows throughout tho book is when describing the 
Holy Week ceremonies at .Sevillb, and cv* *3 then his enthusiasm 
w but lukewarm. In speaking of tho Capilla Real iti the 
cathedral at Seville, Mr. Kilgour says Three tombs are 
here, two on either hide of the entrance and one in front of tho 
altnr." Rut he docs not tell «ua the most interesting fact of 
these tombs- namely, that they arc those of Alfonso X., of Dona 
Reatrix, xv i/e of St. Ferdinand, and of tho notorious Maria 
Padilla, tho favourite of Pedro the Cruel. Tho spelling of some 
of the Spanish names is curious; tho Puerln dot Sol is Bpok**n 
of as tho Porta dc.1 Sol; the church of San Pablo at, Seville is 
culled St. Paolo in on© place, and St. Parlo in another. The 
Goneralife” sit Granada is spoiled “ General fo,” and the battle 
of “Lcpantn” i?i spelled “La panto.” Tho author’s appreciation 
of rank leaks out now and then in a naive fashion. At Malaga 
ho falh in with a clergyman and his wife who had arrived 
from Alicante by sea, tho latter of whom, as ho cannot refrain 
from informing us, “ was a lady of title/' Of art tho writer 
Beams to have very vngu«? idias. Pictures must be very “clear 
and distinct '' for him to admire thnu. Of the famous “Gloria ” 
by Titian, which cum touted Charles V. in his lust moments, he 
wiit^s very muck as though ho were describing a watch. “In 
the chief gallery,” ho suva, “ hangs what has been designated one 
of Titian’s muster pieces, ‘Hi* Glm-in/ but unfortunately it seems 
much out of order, so had, iu fact, that you canuot appreciate its 
niciitx” Of the splendid picture, “ r i’he Surrender ot lire da/’ he 
c.ui only say:-- -“A subject picture by tho same artist" 
(Velasquez), “ styled * Tho Surrender of Rreda," is also hung in 
this gallery; it id liis largest-sized specimen; and, though 
numerous figures arc introduced, each ia clear and distinct. Tho 
execution of tho horses in this picture is of tho very highest 
uicrit. One horse that occupies tho foreground of this picture you 
would think had been newly groomed, so bright is its colour." lie 
says nothing of the btuuUj'ul landfcap • in the background, of the 
sympathy mid pity shown iu the l'aco and action of the Spanish 
lender a* ho lays Ills hand on tho shoulder of his humiliated 
opponent, nothing of tho triumphant demeanour of tho Spaniards 
and the, started, downcast appearance of tho I hitch; nothing of 
tho masterly use of but very few colours iu this famous picture, 
with just a blight pennon hero aial a blue scarf there; nothing 
of t)m marvellous foreshortening of the horse in tho foreground, 
which VeliiMpiez himself was proud of. The photographs, with 
w hicli tho book is well provided, arc excellent and sucieed, whore 
the bdterprosa fuils, in giving the reader a glimpse of bpain. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

frUIK Diary of Sir John Torkington, published in the “ Shilling 
A Vellum- Parchment Series” (1 ),is instructive, but. cun hardly 
be said to be. amusing. Mr. Lofiie, the editor, ju.-dly obseryos 
that “ 110 apology is necessary lor calling attention to a veritabl© 
dmrv in which tho author a personal adventures arc T ho principal 
subject/’ There can* Lo no doubt that the “ veritable diary " of 
an Lr.jrlHi pardon who went as far as Jerusalem in the days of 
i lenry VI 11 . is well worth ni teution, but in this ease it must be given 
as a task. ISir John Torkingtoii was obviously a worthy man, but 
withal dull. He belonged to tho class of persons who travel far 
and contrive to see. vwy little. He notes all the rcliques he snw, 
mid the leagues he rode or walked. He gives the names of towns 
and vague descriptions of them ; but, on the whole, we get a very 
luizy picture of tho scows lie passed through. It was only when 
he wa.s subjected to extreme pet&nMil iwvinenioaoo that a spark)© 
even of 1 ho feeblest kind was si nick out, of the worthy parson of 
Mulberbui. At Julia, for iustann-, In. iccorda tlm following ad- 
venture:— “ And na we cam© nwt*of tho hoott w r e war rcceyvyd 
by tho Turkys nml Savrusyns, and put in to au old cave by narno 
and tale there. Screveiier ever wryUng ower niunea man by man 
its wo ont}red in tho present* of the sojd lordis, and tlicr we lay in 
tho same grotto or cr.vo nil nyglit upon tho stynking Stable 
gruwnde as well nvgbt 11s Day, ryght oyil intrelyd by tho aevd 
Turkcs Nlaiines.” Iu th’u cast' we n.alize and sympathize with the 
position of poor Sir John. The work of editing 1 ms been excel- 
lently done by Mr. Lofiie. lie explains e\ery thing which needs 
or is capable of explanation. In one passage, however, ho makes 
a comment which is al lem.t superfluous. Sir John tolls how he 
mud© aiTHiigemonts fur his s^i \uyng© iiom Venice w ith a certain 
“ patron,” who, according to Mr. Loftio, was “probably a kind of 
sixteenth-century ( Vok, who * personally conducted ’ traudlers to 
Ralcatine." Now the patron iu question can have been nothing 
but the “padrone,” or skipper ut the vessel. “Fat run" is still 
good Castilian forth© master of a fishing-^nnick or coasting cratt. 
Accuracy must nut be sacrificed even fur u jeM. 

In tbo same series of “Miscellaneous Literature” Mr. 
Golquhoun’a reennt cumapondenco to the Time* has been pub- 
lished, under the rather ambitious title of The Truth about 
Tonrjnin (2). The collection is useful mid readable. Air. 

(l) The Vellum- Parchment * hill inti Series of Miscellanea* Literature — 
Ye (iith't Duu it tj Tny'ys.dic T1vce.1L Edited by V\ . J. Loftio. l.oudoni 
Field Hi Tuer. 

fa> The Vvlbnn Tart hiutnt Shilling Seriti nf Miscellaneous Littrntvr*— 
The Truth eOimt Tom/m*. By A. K. Cukiuhuun. Lomi -u: Field & iuer* 
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ColquUfttm U ( -r.rt *>f Hu* f* w KuglLhmen who Know anything 
about \hh mvijo of the hi*t French attempt k* found a colonial 


' ■"'i v.vrk nn tlj.' Tonquim or. it * ho prefer* 
\ iii . qih'-tion ( ;) i* whlolv dim-icet to Mr. 


w anything 
attempt k* Km ri.l a onion ia I 
empire, mtd In* imparls hi 3 information in mu attractive wav. 
Although U i too rue!! lo Mipp&fio that the genm*;'! jmbln: r* tni*\ 

H strong im pro 1 1 ' r. • >*' UT-- -pom ler.ee lo m-w -juni u liny bn 
w.aU'iv sup 1 1 ** 1 lint the -.iib-A.itn*.' nt .Mr. ('nji.u i< >• 1 1 1 ^ I « >. *!\ is hv 
this time t.,!.ni;,.r H J » .j ^ hrvii ldleivd to liio public >".r bv >o 
JUAflv ch.' U ' . I hi* . elhvljori ?*. nuic* the ]•>» o ; I.-** it, 

gives, in l>rm, the reason- which if id -he mo-t com- 

pi? tent luitK ■, " ■» ' to b-*!i* \ o tb.it tin* Toiitniia idvemiuv can do 
no good i-> )’i. ivr, .v.i may prove n .«• r: j.n mu-meo U» otlur 
Pow Cl’S. 

Captain \ »' 
to ftp'-li 1 1 . i 

l,Vdqulii.ui.* . : i valuable f-rither ivn.-on-. W e do v-*t under- 
stand t ‘.f .. '!■■, I * lay claim to *.uiy pcr-oi.d ncqn. i.-t.ua e with 
the c,.i|i i i lias compiled hL book ve;v c.'.veii,!!v nut of 

I 'n iii'li A - .Mid ■ i nju tb.* litter- or «,ih r v.,.r.v- of lunch 
mu 1 ' • i ~ u* irl* mi :: of ih-m’iljiu.. I ’ ■*,» ,i*> .Vu’.n.us'a 
Vi.' im.'i • i use Compilation. Far from it. lb* n;< l:**d In-* 
i!T,u. \i. I ii »m«l urn it into tdnpi* in a wuikmnn.iu" 

Tl.o i.t hL l.'b-.urj i* an exhaustive bi-Ri.'ical p’.d i ruie-d 
rni. \v of »:■!' r.iisquin mudd’c, The it ■:* K /.ns v :‘:i 1 •; 

of F-< ie*h i fl-mi .,1 policy. He then pv«»i «»• d- t. » tlu» « .'eo/rr.;.\v 
nf l-f/iij; its Custom*, rud Cn-nU.ibility fo.* C ■mu 1 .Ah-s.. 1 
Nb.c eh tVotn the third to the i*h \ •mu, are dei» 1 to the 

l’i-i.' .i jo * piogtvss of tli»‘ Tmiqu-n im } *r< »i?li •> betufii l '~'7 -it'd 
l. The liie-i rlir f t !i..j>ter- d<“i! with •• 'I b«- AliIh 'iv F'>uv.- of 

Flu'i.'V 1 1 :• I C! it):’." ■* I’r.iniv jin a (*'-!oni:d ainl ” I ram-e 

as a romtuciviid Power.'* t’api.nn X< rmaii K.'indlesi all l h*- -t* .-iib- 
jeets like a w.'iur who l as .-paiod tl" pain.- to me^i'r hi -J fert-S ui.d 
m'Lm can huh op ;» ir»dy and willi ]iv* ci h»n, lit- book .-bouid b.* 

wh.orjc to the ft’teiii.p ace I '• pariim n! of ibe >>'ar * M’.b-o. to d 
will a-siiu (!' !e fv'cb. n-.*d by t^e h:ieHi;_onl bn:, -aiii-t. All 
that i* 1 iirieij ; b it W" think that FapUiin Norman ha- lucu *11 
nii\i 4 ed bj t.diu - up bis ‘-oim-w but M*bo, biust* lly aUit'id'* 
tosvavda bi'.n n . M - has n honor of her irn.nl !• r c* .iqui st which 
stiilv h iu a- a litl ! e cioblidi in a •• late capt of tile 15 - n.-al 
Siall’ Corps n i .* 1 r >'ih I ,i r ’Kt ! nf.M’ti v.’’ I'l'e* • • wi *ld iii:\ob*an no 
Iieuunl btaif Corps, and po.'-obiv no Ciip’.usn N. cum, if I',iu:'.md 
bad ac.t 'd on ^ lio primupi s whvh In' .-iioaM nil ■ om' 

mdu’Jtbou: . When l h»« an’i. r iiMaoz. - iho c-o!.>ui-.l policy ; 

.IVaiice, v\b.icb h;i-‘ b <en at eiic «;o • !;. . .-.mw s . a 1 d v^: 1 - 

latb|M- f ]],. U . «, « t .f|.r prom, l. W '■ it v.o Iir." taken lies b. • :i 
:ui)]o.um 1 for di tisnt • practical rca-or,-*, end i.i.s (■•iiinonis ho. n 
k«*pt. We huv jv t p , io , L r '-.; into \ :i - l lindt liaki'iL's F-r tlr* Iwl* 
of dui)i^ stMiietldnp praiidm-e, and 1 !i-*n L r «*l w-.d of '.!r mi i:i the 
middle. Tijereforo wo h:;u: .o-cu.'d ',>■<»! ► -iid ..lice of the 
earth's ^uriucc. and done m it. things \ * 1 1 1 it Still Cant on 
Nurmau -I.-aild have n tl.*Pi.*d t h - 1 ti*c. F.np'.i Inn:-'. \v It > de-ides 
the French man's \aeijlatiou and irnpr’.eticib’.iii v in ibi- u* vr of 
prace. i8o‘| lay s hitie'df to .::i a wKw.irJ :vr.»rt. 

Quite a little cuip nf 1> .*d \ jdi -m Ton ;ui.i and the Frvivh 
doinpf 4 tin re has j*pri:..r np whi 1 * tim dispute is in \ - *:»f 
temporary ijuie-fi tic*, l ie; V-i'hor of Of ./• // o cn>l 
Mclctious vith /•'##/■*»»'€, -I */«e 1 V< - . Ac. f - ai k* l ii I - reii'iUn- 
i i< *n (4). I J i ■* volume cousiAs of son e forty— i\ | n ^cf *• lo’iuar! ^ 
oji Rurniii," a tonpie oi rath- r 1j :y di.ilopn •- i-.ji'* e *u a I’rcia n- 
intvn and un 1 In di.-kman mi the mm pvt of 'Y »u*pi‘m, end ,\ I *i t 
array of addenda. This hut p u’tjoii e..ntain ’ u* intere-* in.; 
inrittera ol fact. The otinr l«n coini i i -aia.y of w -rdv bt.d- - 
ment -3 of llu- author 1 .! amiabl*. bilbjftb.it tlid: M ■ will ‘Ton:.* lom.d 
and }m; nil Njimre ’’ if only people d , n-jt lo-.e lli. ir teinjui*:. U h 
a probable opinion. 

Mrs. Ib rcivalV life of L»u* ln dher Sir l>a\i»l W'e iderbarn \ S) 
Wlou^ntu a nio^t irritating ci:e:s nf hi ok. i; one of tbi.^.* *,\i r~ 
grown iiiridy biograpiut*.- w.ib'Li teil ii’J i ll : bout -mu. m 1 
worthy p* r m of no pniticula? di-Unctb”i wiL.h a ib t:-il winch 
would m r/e on beii'g e\ct ■ i\o‘ in l! e eA-e «»l < Adolphus 

nr Corneille Such books A. mild h. supp.e «*d by iho united 
exertions of tb» i duel luau'.s kith aed Ivin. Ir i ■ i i * y t>»nnib r- 
sttual from .Mim iV/civalA >i» • k tiial ? i ^ i»a\kl W»d*ie: burn was 
deserved 1 v b»\. d and lv-p.vb d by I*i • lrc ; nd hi- fa.iul\. L it 
it Hot i lie !-■ ' !iiq.ud-ibl> to lead tb,, f..u l - iundied and tbntx- 
four page* of ibis book with nit expci iencin : c:-'i. I h-i.v-d. .n». Jt is 
full of tin- trivial detail- nf daily life — K.'u.-. vi-it-, limche-, dc.- 
of extract of lettei.s which p. ia? /ui- rnl ini' re.-l, and *.i 
extracts from diiiii.-s a:.il toi^oiu-n article a In papers. Th*u.* \ \ 
nothing* in the book which is not creditable to tue g<.od t’e'.'uip of 
the writer, and uothiug which H not lcmomM.blo to the subject of 
the biogrr.jdiy, but tliei ■■ id n va.-t d- al too umeli talk. 

Tho ile\. Hr. Irvins, ibci.a* of St. Ala i \' \\ .••jIimIIi, ba • pub- 
lished Mi “ authoiizud edition ’’ »»f bis 1 ,» mi - and Iran: kui« -u - i^j. 
Iu tho profaco ho gives his reasons lor i tanking that “ tin- old 

( 3 ) Xunhin; • >t\ Frauct m >//*• /’-/r T.’itst T»y i . I'.. N.-sanan. V/ith 
Maps. Lonil'.n: Chapman A 11. 1 1 1 . job;. 

(4) Bunn t, thehnrvmubt (\untlry : n Tim * p. by the Author 
of “ Our Hurim:.>e Word and KckiLuma w 11 h Liiiuvi-i.’’ launlo'i : All* it U Co. 

2884. 

(5) Life nf Sir David WuUnhu.r, Bart , M,] J , Ciunpih-d fior.i hi- 
Journals i.nd Writ bigs, bv his si.-lcr, Mh. K. II. r-ival. London : ivr;>vi 
Paul, Trend*, & Co. iSb|. 

( 6 ) PujIm* and Juntas fat th>‘ ('hurth. WntUn by William J. Irens, 
D'P, London : J. T‘. Ilnyes. 10S3. 


grooves of tube feeling and the media of questionable orthodoxy n 
in which the hymns ut pre.-eiit used too oftuu run u must be 
dt parted from. ” Ar the :?nino tiuie lie ]u*int» out tho great ditli* 
ciutivM of 1 1n* t.i.-k Jh* has undcriakcn. Then* can bo no doiibL that 
m ut !i might be do tv.* to improve tho literary qualit ioa of some of 
the h\mm now popular, but we imugioe that it will he generally 
thought that lh\ June# i- n little teo i.adv to cmidgjpm all the 
older ones c.s “ nn-li iie. M If they wt-ro ho indeed, wo fail to see 
why tint alone idiould be eoicddemt a wi,ms fault from th*» 
dev«»tion.i) or iiid«ed fiom any point of view 

Traveller* who have before tii- iu I Im project of laaking a 
"p iiii’iiev to Stii«! •> Vfriea or ^laMvirnn will b_* obliged to Mos-vs. 

H. >n ild Cmiic .V (k.. for tlieo- neat liuic handbook (7). It 

give- mm li iim'I'uI iiifoniMtion uf a pvueral churactcr, and a full 
Acviuni of tin ioj,d mail alur.io-.- ts.elr ?i.v, arrange ruewt, aiud 
*laii h of fe'ailis'g, * 

“ t ]) 1 1 w.wk, ’ t.i ^!r. « c. S. If. atl-'y in the preface to his book 
•n. A ; . n J\rn . '*/•/ ■ i, “ » uIcm imnuti 1 } into the liislory, progrei 4 -. 
.ii:d di v- iojum ut oi 1 lie vari'-O'} biff.k- «.f »hf cp. tt in 

plain c\|ilicii Ian ■‘n.iu*' I lw many ailment - l>» which limy are ljablf, 
an.! r- comnn ml« t L • • i*jincdic.n that niv ►dlicacious and saf»* 

f r i Ji-*i r cuic.” Thin i'i tin *-x«*i H*. i* t c. ■.•unary (»f the qualities 
wiiiih :i t.' vid.o .1; iu* ibii kind elimild Only the e.xperi- 

enced siii'i'p-f.iriiier, hovi t-ur, could loll us Iimt iar Mr, llcalley 
i* n- good tis Inn w‘i d. 

I u these da\s, when llie l’ ,, iuic Minister has ju*d hoeui urging (h* 
Jkijlivli bsim- v to look lor a 1 1 . vuiieoin j'uo, Mr. AVhiuvIitMd’^ 
e-- iy cm I'rvfltMr lr\-it Fur^'-tiy V)\ slnniM b» r* ml with utt'-n-- 
tio.i, Tise i>-ay i.. ib'ilicuifd to the W ^orsl.ipful CoinjKinv of 
JVuircivi. . And has a emit of arms on llm tille-p.igo representing 
Kvo prcMiitiug the j.ilal apple to \d tui. It i-. ii curious cbf'ice for 
n J'.'iul. ivr's iiriii.-, for licit incident, n jc>‘- t!m iuo.?t creditabl in 
tin* lu-rory of the apple. 

Mr. McLurciTs p^u-tical trcitio* on Ji^na-ru ari ‘1 

71 to) is, like Mr Hea lie's wik. a leili ncul woik meant 

tor u limiUd da ■: ol leader-, and only to lo appreciated by 
thi m. 

< lur b<t of m.w n-IiouI books is !•_• ;• i h*iu r.-oul, Veiv FostevV 

Snaj.fi m If ■'/. •■-(bAr (-■’ miii give*. diivcUuus lor paint- 

l!»g tlovvern. The iillclIMtlOU'- til e W< U execilt d. 

Mi. Uodlioii.-o's (iraunuti o f ' /ftr OttuM'in Tnrfcr.h 

I. ‘’iit.o!itar (ij)i-.i -toil vo'uiue ot ;,uj j.a_es, nboul. twice I ho 
d'e of llie liist of the -i lie., vv.si'.li lui lud« d tin* Arabic, L\r.dan v 
and Jlimioalanec luiiguc*. T!i«.-o bi.o!»j grow sl'-adily iu hize at 
leu**l. 

^lr. T*age Inn edited i;i ♦••iui »n ..f the second bcok of llomcn'.# 
Ode , ( j 3) for Mrs r*i. .Maeiuillan* **F/ h 1 . ol f‘ . r i -umI Series.” 

Aithougb Mr>. Hiav is only joui"uib« red u the author of a long 
M-ieH of now nujofiTi Juries and uf «i Life of Stoth.ud, b*T 
\utobii 'gr.iphy fl-l 1 is well worth reading. It give* a pietism £ 
i 1 l [Jo picture ot n v\ liobiMtiie life, and .-■» n** curi.uH ketch?* of tho 
, lib rary world of Iku-und in the cnrlv pact uf this cejiturv. Tho 
1 A utobio"T.’i>ljy ends maiiv year' lx* fore M^. Brav's death in 
’ at tin* gioiit ego ol (j j. Mr. jvtmije. the ediLor, sup]iliey whfll is 
j wantin''' in his iutioducti-ui. Am nig lii . other additions ia an 
j evil act from Mr*. iSr.iy*- dinrv wiiicli dc-trvs t » be, quot ■<! iu a 
I hi-lniy of the relatiot.a of author- aed I'.ublii-hev.*, if such ft thin^ 

: ever c.mn . to l»c wuiu a. “On tin* ■•ecaMon of the reprint of hep 
n-o fls/’ 3 ajn Mr. K. n.pe, “ the in-crU the petition [Mrs. T#vay 
always w lute out her prayers j that, ‘ Masou nnd Jxjiijniiiin ur.d 
mvrelfmav eontinue • j net hoiiourably and honestly and peaceably 
. tovvardsi'ach other. 1 ” In » li* * Autobiography tho most interesting 
pas-ages arc t!m e v.bi. b give Mrs. Jbiiv’u rorrespondoncewith 
.^i.iithey. she had a jtjMiound admirnliou f*r llie Laurenlo, which 
■ iio ‘■ceiua ti) iiave Tep-L* 1 vviiii a good deal of friendly ndvico and 
i pi.ii *e. His lethra -Jiow, like overylhiug oKe we know about 
| iiim, that he must have l> e:i the iuo.-t Jah.njous of men, and con- 
tain referoju'** to hi- -iiiloiiugs from per:eeution by “our present; 
LvangebcfiL'’ and other*. It appears from the Autobioginphy that 
Kn&'kiud inii^l Imve pu<diiCud a giiMt lmiub.r of untutored poetical 
I geum.-ca in llm ci*rl> part of tlii*. c-jitury, n;*«l that they hud tho 
must re mat k.ibio luek iu the way of gelling sab-script ions to udllioiis 
of their work?*. 

“ Although the popular education movement/* says Mr. Godard 
in his preface to the Life of l merge J Jirkbeck (JS.b on ° °f tho 

(?) S.tuih f/nJ Fust Aft /■ an and Mauritius Srrvicc— Handbook of 
f/ij a /nation for Pham nyi i •*. inilialil tkirne i\' to. IM^. 

fg) Sfo’rp I'nnmnij. ]*y tivorgi. !s. lj^atlev, M.lktI.V.3, Leililoii ; 
Aik ii iv l e. lf.J j. 

(c,) Viufitnbh. Funt Fa riu un i. An I'—.iy. bv Ckarlus WliiiahfuL 
Lonileu. l,u*Miii:in.* iv I *i>. 

( io) Sjnnniinj M'm Jt\n ami ir*i*lul. lly \V. ,S. Ik ARLaivn, M.A. 

LiM'lmi : C:i -til A Li*. 

(it) Frre Fmtti's .S nnjilv Liston* in lt\.i\r-f',>bir Flowers. London : 
Iil.-u l.k: & Smi. j!,:k|. 

(ia) A Simjitijinl Vrammir of Urn O tt* >wn Tnrki'.h Lunymtt. 15/ 

.1, \\ r . Kt'dliuii-**. Lore Ion ; TrUbnor *fc Co. ica|. 

(«.l) Q- 7 hn alii Fbwri Camnnum L'dnr 11 . i)y T. E. Page, M.A. 
Louauu : Mannilluu & Co. 

( J -0 Autah'wijruphy t f Anna Eliza Bi <>j. Edited by Jchn A. Ivonipc^ 
Lon.len: Chapman ii Hall. tU8.t. ♦ 

(15) Clmry . 1 Bit Meek: the BUmie.r of P-i^aljir Education, By J. G. 
Godard. Loudon : Bcimoj.0 & Sous. ifcB.p 
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most- important outgrowths of a most progressive era, probably 
liUle i« known at the present time concerning: him who was its 
pioneer.” The life he lias written probably does all that can now 
be done to supply the want. It possesses the merit of being short ; 
but it might have bean oven furl her compressed. There is a 
gooddeul of purely trivial matter about the suWriptiona of Lord A. 
pud the 8ftaih«s of Mv. J 3 . which might have been spared. At 
tip; end, tOiV thero are sevoral pages of quite superfluous matter 
About 14 Legislation and Civilization ’’ and the results of the d illusion 
of knowledge. 

It has been maintained with some plausibility that it is the 
compositor's business to look after the stops. From the point of 
view of the writer there is much to be said for the theory. Jt is 
certainly by no means easy to lay down any good working rule 
for the proper management of commas and semicolons. The 
puzzled writer, or compositor, who buds Ititusidf in a difficulty 
will therefore be obliged to Mr. Allard vee at least for tho in- 
tention to help liioi. Jlow far tlio rub*.* given in his pretty little 
booklet on AY aps fift) will pro\e of practical valim wo cannot 
undertake to say. They look sound, but then their due applica- 
tion depends wholly on tlw* ta^to of the x^nter. At ibu cud Mr. 
Allardyce gives the useful example of how to correct a proof- an 
art which somo of those who live by the pen novel* master 
thoroughly. 

Scotch occlesiostical writers are undoubtedly too much inclined 
In ekip the pro-] Information period of their Church histchy. With I 
the respect able object of giving hia pnri*hii men somo account of : 
a periudof which they w»*io probably wholly ignorant, Mr. Robert • 
1’iuon, minister of Kirkinner, delivered them n hciIom of lorlurus j 
on the UhurrL in Scotland from the introduction of Christianity j 
down to the final victory of the Unman ritual (17b Hu writes in j 
« temporal e way, but has. like mmiv modern Scotchmen, a great ! 
wonkir'fl* for ha/y rhetoric. His stvlo is not xvlmUy free niluT | 
fr«»ui job. s of the smaller kind, Thorn is neither wit nor .sense in ' 
such u sentence ns thi*: M All Europe wo *t*o [/.c\ nt the h^jin- I 
niug of llie middle ngerl with its night-rip on, coin posing it*rlf | 
to ‘deep; and, while the dark cloud creeps o\er Iho sky, aim ping ‘ 
aonmlly, 1 ' 

Of tlus making of npologio® for Mary Qucmi of Scots there is no 
t:Dtl. The I J * >n. (’.din Lind-iy (iX) hns bi»-:n moved l»y Father 
SbivcneoiM prefect to tho Life hy t Maude Viiu to try once limrcnud 
savo Mary’s moral ehniaeter nt the exp.-us-'* of her mniorstaudiy.g. 
"He is not much mom feucecs -.ftil than his prodives'or* in pricing 
ln r imbecility. 

Mr. Forbes Leith luis applied himself to tho life of a very dif- 
ferent Quoen of Scots. He has executed a most readable 
translation of Turgots Latin history of St. Margaret, tho wile 
of Malcolm Konmoro (17). There cm be no more wholes uve' 
reading than this beautiful biography of ft woman who was 
a saint without ceasing to do her duty as a wife and a 
mother. Thu volume is prettily got up, with good print, and fuir 
illustrations. 

Mr, BisselLs L-tw of Asylum in Dr a 1 (.20) is an apparently 
careful and Learned treatise on an ob 3 cur<* historical question. 

The “ Apolory*’ (21). :»-< Mr. Block W culls his account r>f tho 
trial and execution of SocrutCH, is, and that ho does not &'iy, ri 
diluted version of what Mr. <l»*uto had already written <>n tho 
eubjnet. 

Mr. Ilodder M. AVo^tropp publishes iu a hnudfime form n scries 
of lectures delivered, on the archtool ogy of Koine, before tho 
British nud American Archaeological Society (22b He covers tlm 
wholo ground, from tho earliest times to tho days of the 
Empire. 

When agitators are busy on the subject of High kind bind it L a 
happy idea to collect the letters published la-d summer iu the 
Times {2}), Tbev do nut pretend to ho exhaustive. and thov nro 
possibly open to criticism, but they give a number of u.-cful huta 
in a convenient form, 

Tho Never Never Land is, it seems, the name given hy the 
colonists to Queensland, or a part of.it. Over this land Mr. 
Stirling has ridden, end lie publishes with apologies, no account, 
of his lido (24). Thu apologies worn unnecessary. Wi'Li the 

(-6) "Stop*" ; or. ITnto to ruminate. Bv l*aul Alhrdvcr. 1. sc»..ii* 
T. Fisher Unwin. loo 

('17) The Scottish Church mid it s- Surrt'innl'r'ti in Dttr [ ■/ Tihic.%. fly 
Robert T*at«»n. F.Ui nbn : .lain. . iiie*" 1 
(18) Mary Qt/rtn of Srnh and for t/;.» ■' »^i with 7?ff/*rtvV. Bx’ ttio 
Tina. Colin Lindsay. London : Burn- & \ I'tii.iuuigli : \\ 

l*ntrr»on. 1883. 

(iq) Lift of St. Mero \rrt, Qnrm .SYi>/ ,, /» /. I»v Per ; *f . It: - li* •,» oi 
S t. Andrew*. Tmush.led Iroin the Lai 111 hy W. reni' t-bculi. Ld.-iOui - h : 
\V r . Patcrsnu. 1024. 


(20) 77 m; Law of AvjJum hi jhreirt: Uhl "tcutjy r»fl < , «V'y 1‘ . , a- 
'ned. fly Alien l’acj.* hi .-«*!!. 1 lector if I'mi... opliv, i-'ip/.:; 1 .: 

i ncodo^itau O'er. tK.S 1. 

(ai) ’See rate* and the . Alhnninns : mi by llcury 

Lcuclon i Kcgau i'flul, 'IVcueti, tji». ifn-.y, 

(•22) Early and Imperial Home. Ily IT. ddor M. Wealropp. Londim : 
Llltot Stuck. 1824. 

Lett firs f'/om the Highland*. I»cprinled from tho “Timt-*. 
L Jinburgh and Loudon : (flaukaood & *Sou.-. 1284. 

(24) The Eever IVerer Land : a Hide in Xoith Quern shr-id. By A. M. 
fiurlmg, B.C.L., F.U.US. I .ondon : Sumpsun Low & Co. i 83 ;. 


exception of some of the illustrations, which aro hideous, the book 
is a very resp**ctfthl« specimen of its class. - It is almost, impossible 
to retain a clour impression of the country described alter getting 
through many chapters about straggling towTis, squatters, the 
bubh, and the ’kangaroo ; but that, is the ease with ninety-nine de- 
Hcriptiona out of a iiuudml. 

Ah it is bl(‘s-*c*d with freedom, from littlo wars, tho colony 
of British Honduras (25) attracts vriy littlo attention. It j>w»duce f i 
uiahogany, and that is all wo know about it. Readers in search 
of fm flier information may consult a book by Mr. Morris, Director 
• >f Public Hardens and ! Mentations in Jamaica. Ho went there 
<*n an olliciul a Lit, and speaks hopefully of tho future of the 
country. Fven from his account, however, it appears to be the 
{•ort of place tj go to wium all the rest of the world has been 
exhausted. 

Jn the disguise of a b.vuk for children, and with interruptions of 
coTiversaliun of thu Saudford and Merton stamp , ft Pater ” gives 
jin. account of a lour in Xorw.iv (26). The children of the party 
.Sim m I-/ have had a good time. 

Tho indrf.tt igiiM'i -^lr. I’vn y ldt/gernld has formed a colh»c- 
1 i on of i% j wittli- L'.-on-*” (27) of Cbnrles Lambs by making 
snippet* from hi* lett«-r*-. I’iu* pmctieo is iwt t<i bo commendeu, 
but l/imh stands fcucii trtaMneut bxdtt-r than most writers 
would do. 

A Vo have received tin* Tom t L volume of Air. TbihrrsoiVfl rcpiint 
of Aloltoiix’s I J<j)i (Jni.totc {?.?>), It is well printed, but of some- 
what unwieldy m/.*'. 

Proh-^or IL-ury Morlty has adih-d Defo.'S Journal of tht 
VUtywo IV«r(Ml ami Look 1 /.#; Cidl Government (30) to his 
series of ch.'ap reprint*. A *hort rs.-ay on the author ia prelixed 
tii 1 'u h vohine by the editor. 

V\V lire */Iad tn notice u new edition of that strong, though 
unequal, . tory Mr ha Ink ( 31 j. 

Air. A. ]i. T 5 .vb'd work on Mvsionl Jhlnj nt ion ami V<> r al 
('n r turo (32^ liab iv.icli^d a h'urlli u liti'M*, and Alexander Palma 
di Cesuuht's handsome work on the L’\prioL antiquities (33) a 
M Co: ul. 

We have to notice Alav*?* useful Hr it is ft and Irish Press 
Guide { jf), which has reu-Ued iLs t.le\entn year. 

S Us Dictionary (35 j eovoi^ wider field, and not only gives 
b.-'fnn-- details, but a good deal of mi iccllaueous information. 

Thu twenty -first vi.lnuui of tho iinlij-pcmable Statrimum's Vcar 
IJo'd (3^> has now appeared. 

The. equally indhp.'i.snb'o 7 L d fur 1^04. (37) is aLo within 
reach, and prepared l.i run i:s race with Rid;, way's Puiiiavxentary 
Manuui 

AVo need only ini’ nt ion the thne clerical M Pods/’ The Clergy 
Lid The Cl erg u Di reel ary (401, and Th<> Official Pair Hook 
(41) published by the Jfwciety tor Promoting Chriiliau Know- 
ledge. 

(42) The Jlaiheny Compt;vi‘ s Divert >rg the title of a hand- 
! buok xx hich should be a t:v;i-uro to tho more or less fortunate 
! persons wlio po*se.^ railway .-diar.^. Jt gives ample information 
| nu the whole subject in a cLnr \\uy, and has a good index. 

j The C ihniij of liritiih J Itndnra* ; its Resource* and Prospect*. By 

! D. M lii*-. I.ijiiil.M : L.Ixviiril iSfij. 

l _ J 

i ( -o ) Chdd nn in Fortran ; a Ilnt'tbiy an the pizi lu ri. Ily " Pattr, 
j F.Ii.S., &c. Loiiilou : 4 ■ r.itil It \ frur.ej. 

(27) The May f)n r Library — T.itt ,V fLsai/S of Charles l.aitib. Selected 
friMii tiis l.rts 1 h l'ercy 7 udJ. h< U'lurt : UliaUc »v. \V'inilu*»* 7884. 

f-:il The IfMory i >f the C> athnvm P' H Quimte af La 

Want ha. I imiisLiUmI !»\ V. A. .M-’v-.r.. VoJ. 1 V. biJtLiburgh : W. Pdterson. 

i-C,). 

( V>>r!-y'i Cinur'ntl Ldnnra — of the Plague Year, By 

DiUii' 1 1>« to. .* l.n'iil m : c. Vii^. il'.jq. 

( Motley's Cnnettoil Ldn'.ng — an t\vd Government, London: 
j Ui.uikiigi «*ss L>us. iS li. 

i _;i) M'hal.h ■ a St,-y tf the M'tuhr*. Xtw edition. London: 

] Sn.isti. Muif, & C i - r . 

^ (^.f) JJu\.eul /*«/.*/• it an out* Pi ■/ ’/ Culture. By Albert; l'. Bach. 

; I' «tmh o.iiti' :i. i >1 id« ;:_ 4 i J.ea.i UktckxxvMid <v S'»ij*. 18^4. 

! Sj\ 1 1..1 l*y A. Paha:: ui iV.jmI'i. Lvmdon ; Whiting & Co. 

; iw. t 

j ( ;.j) A r o;A firitiih a.id Irlth fi.tldc. May & Co. l?3l. 

| (35', Sid's Ihvti 0.01'y of the iP: ! ’V J*rc», I«eui 1 un : 11 . N il. l 3 o.j. 

| (,(;.) 77 il StnUs'u tf'* ) c.u li -'h j\ »■ l’*^. T.ondon : Mucniiilan & Co. 

! 1 - 4 * 

’ (". 7 ) Dad's Pjii unw. ih ny C-r^Kt'C Lm.d.iu: \Vhit*Tk-’r & Co. 

I?-V 

1;-/') Pith. ton/. t Vtifltrioi . v MaK’-uI, i'.q. Loudwi : W. ltidgxvay. 

The Chrtjy L.st f r j * 3 a. I.oiivi >:i .bdm JIalh 1SS4. 

( The Ciaou l)ii. /.» v tnid Pnr.Cu <*mde. Lulirlon; Bnsxx nrlh & Co. 

(.jr) The Ofli< '.d }./.-/» -’4 .*/’ th< ( i> irch of Dryland. London: 
Society lor I'nuaoiui", Cltnoim K»n w l' d;:i\ 

( j:0 The Jh:i\r,iy C, wpaCws Datruoy, iC'kp rubll«hmg Office ; Fleet 
S', rcot. 
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IRfcXCIT L1TKKA.TTKG. 

NEW hook from M. Fiaile Montdgut (l) is always welcome, 

- and the juvmmiI. volume of essays which ho lus published un 
four of tlie chief illustrations of trench literature during the 
present century is nol. unworthy to rank with his best, For our 
part, the book is specially interesting to us because the essays 
which compo-e it d.ito from very iliifercnl periods one, that on 
Btfrangyr, ns far hack as 1858; another, un Alfred do Vigny, fnun 
J867, while tho.'O on Musset and IVudier are recent. J 11 such a 
collection the j»i-r*n.*i ueiit. charucteristies of on mi thorn criticism 
t.hc qualities w Inch aro his own and not merely due to a pievalrut 
fashion or to the in H m -net* of contemporary writers— are sure to 
emerge most cleat l> . That the result is favourable to M. Montegut 
need hardly !>*■ '■aid here. Them is no living French critic who is Ids 
superior in fun w.in range of upprociation.in freedom from prejudice 
and from \n oodnunw. ( hi IV- ranger ho seems to us a little severe, but 
this wry w* verity is instructive. To tako a curiously different, yet 
parall •! instance, the attitude of nil the most ufooni] dished Freuch 
ci it if ^ towaids lV-nuiuer Iris much of the same characteristics to 
nn Fiigli.-h man’s e\e which Frenchmen seem to set* in the attitude of 
wme accomplish<*«J English critics towards Byp»n. In both cases tho 
fun igner excuses occasional biul taste, platitude, and comention- 
ulily more easily than tho native. On Xod.Vr :M. M«»ntegut is ev- 
ivileni — how excellent it perhaps requires a pood deal of fami- 
liarity with tho voluminous and unequal subject to perceive. Ilis 
«'«iny on Mussel (though all essays 0:1 Musset which have merit, 
must, to Rome extent, ring* chances on 1 lie sanm and a few notes) 
phow shirt eminontly literary faculty of appreciation and expres- 
sion. Best of all, however, is perhaps that on tho other great. Abivd. 
Accomplished n« i* \ igny’s executive power, singularly original n*« 
was hid conception of style (wo are glad to lind M. Mout-'gut 
dwelling on the remarkable fashion in which he ugaia nnd a^.iiu 
turned out uifi-terpieces in manners which others took up and 
gained crcdlL for), ho is undoubtedly more a clitic’s ihvourit" tlnn a 
general reader's. Ife could not nnetwith a critic more capable 
of expounding him than M. Monte:; ut. 

M. Louis fki-piv? (?) has an agreeable mnnin r in n di?.'igiee:iblo 
cause; he writes with \icnurnnd not wiihuut ‘’hv.vic.e ; and when 
ho tells 11s how we the wicked nnti-u.iLiiralni -an a are de-'im'd 
to he crushed under tho niumpbaut prngr* .-** of Zolai-m, we. do 
not feel much inclined to do more than smile amiably at him. 
Unluckily he shows more than once that he has not Ilia f.mde-t 
conception of criticism. Thu-, ho Pays half ap.*l*»g.-tic:iliy in hi* 
preface, “Qui sympatlihe avee M. t’herbulie/. deio-h* d'iu-tincL 
rlftubert. w In tlmi cm«* we may inform him that “ <jui,” thoeoh lie 
may he an excellent person, though ho may bp* nk with the tongues 
of uu n nnd angels, is not n critic. No rntio d> ii^U tiny tiling 
except that which is had ptr *.», and in its own : tyle. 

M. Gustave .Merlet's (j) careful and laborious \\i»rk on tho lite- 
rature of tho Empire deserves praise, which, however, can only 
bo given to it by all nuance. It i.* impossible not t think thn «•. 
largo volumes thrown away on a period which is n.»t u.dy a \»ry 
short 0110, but one id the l-'-vd fertile and satisfactory in Freucu 
literature, while tin abundant ciiutioLH incorporated in the. text give 
tho book nil appear.ui»v of bookuuiking, which j s perhaps deceptive, 
but certainly uninviting. 

Twelve hundred piges devoted to the fiscal economy of a 
single country during a single cr ntury nf the mid lio :i/e ■*(.•) aro 
not to bo brit-lly reviewed. But M. Vuitry’s book 1n.1v be intro- 
duced with some coiiliilrnce to all whom it may (viicvrn. 

There are tho;-n who think (and \vt* own that w<* tharo this 
heresy) the proses of the latest elected of French Academicians 
better than his poetry. .Such persons will bo glad to hear that 
M. Letnerro has published, in tho well-known pockit bhape, j 
M. Francois Ooppee's ldglle pendant Ic si? ye (5) and hid still more , 
attractive ('units eu prose. j 

M. Uolteau’s volume on Japan, China, and (Cochin China (6) is j 
somewhat i uteri ' t to that on Liberia, to which it forma a con- 
clusion. Tho subject ia more hackneyed; 1 ho scenes (except 
Jap.ui) seem more hurriedly painted ; and the author indulg. * in 
more of the commonplace f *1 travel-writing, riicIi us grumbles at 
steamboat nirangemeiifs, at his fellow-travellers, and so fmth. 
i I i» hooks of travel, however, ;ire generally readable; and that 
adjective need not b* refused to this one. Japan be in / decidedly 
over-written by ntlioi-, and the (’hinesy poition of tlie boi k very 
perfunctory, the bc?-L pm L maybe said to be that on Tonquiu, 
whither M. f’oltcau paid a short visit before the outbreak ol tbo 
present war, and on (’ociiin China, Tho illustrations are good. 
•So arc tho^e <d M. llrau do St. Pol-Lias’s sketch of thy pacified 
districts of Acbceri (7). \Vu noticed about a year ago tho 
authors book on tho Straits Settlements, which was in a bcme 
the. first part of thi* nn Western Dutch Sumatra. Ah wo 
then pointed out, the writer is au cnihutKisUe, but not un ng- 

,^t) Xos nmrta contnnpumins. P.*ir Emile Mont 11!. Faris : llaelu-tle. 

(2) . IS evolution naturalist*. J'nr I.. D( jprciC. I'.oi-i; Tii’.c. 

(3) Tableau de. fa HiU rntn re iUod Ti’in* i 2 et 3. I’ar I 

Guiiavc Merlet. Fans- I laeli--t 

( 4 ) Eiytltt sur It regime Jinuncitr t/c .'a F'/ixuii, i^S 3 -i 3 °.o. a voln. Par 
A. Vuitry. Faris : tJudkiumiu. 

( 5 ) Unt idylie pendant le tuvije, itc. Far F. Topper. 1'urirt : Lcmcrrc. 

(6) Un tohriste duns VextrCme Orient. Far E. Fotfcau. I'arin : 
Jlochette. 

(7) Chet les At dies. Tar Braa de St. Pol Lias. Faria : Plon, 


grossiviily enthusiastic, advocate of Frtmc.U colonization, from 
iho commercial rutlior than tho political point of viow. His en- 
gravings show that, if the monkeys of Sumatra are extremely like 
men, tho men of Sumatra return tho eomplimout by being remark- 
ably like monkeys. Mine, do Tallenay (whoso “ cuts ” are more 
amhitiouH, hut somewhat less obviously laitbli&l, than those of tho 
two preceding travellers) has written a useful book (8) about a not 
very much visited country. She has incorporated wilh tho not oh 
of her own and her husband’s journey along tho const, and of their 
wurxioiis here mid (bore into tho interior, much information 
about Venezuelan history, politic.**, and literature, concerning all 
which it is, at least, probable that the majority of her readers will 
bo ignorant. Opinions differ on the question whether this old and 
respectable practice is an improvement to a hook of travels or 
not. 

(8) Souvenirs da Vi’nveHi l !a. Par Jenny de Tallenay. Paris: Plon. 
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t </•■ v« at J .'tfi tvtwn. amt /«/■ 1 tnili'jriu 1 ; 

Inin J 

Two ill /.V/.fz/v ami lift l !‘r /.» /•/ / <11 »• .... 

Two lit ( i'/xiijoii / tiu; and /.air m ../ /', | 

t i/tli x ••/ I r.iinu ( J 

i 7 ‘wo Hi I Ih-h.i'y <.J l.u-j an-l. , . 


/Krt 

X.'.ft 

fVl 

xi'i 


I T. Warakcr, E»a . LL.D. 

I Viicant. 

1 ]'e,/. v \V Rmitinff.Paq., M.A. 

I A S'Mdld. A . 14.0. 

I .In 1 ncx AijiiIh*. Kwi . ILA..t 4 .C. 

I I . A l’lditrirk, JV).. II. A., 14 C. 
f i»n tir Browning, Ev<t . M.A, 

\ Prof. A. V. Dlixy. M A, 


Mkmic. ,» f . 

Two in Jtfuln'ine 

I w 11 in Suiwi’rp 

Two in *1 ha I'i'iip 

Two ill Phi, 

Tw .J Ill nh.r, J/. dn tnr 

Two iii Mnitnu Vrdii a uni J‘kw tnacMiUcnll 
( h in u try / 


XI VI 

11. 'XI 
xino 


fti 
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WOODUOTE HOUSE, AMNDJJvSUAM, RAGSIIOT. - 

’ V A I’liKl'AIIATdllY SCHOOL ho Jjsi’kS Lflw#‘t>n s,»,n und I .iiirln ii. 1 «»iif T«i> fed 
liv the UfV 1 IJ FKNDAl.L. M. V, JtxUii Coll , C..n >• , n:i>l l S j 1*1 It IS |\|, I, <1 M. l„ 
Tmi C/ill.. Or on To meet the w-din «•! inuiiy ol tin ir 11 cud*. Vltx-rx. mi<k 

,’y hkam have lately uducfd the age of mliiMwi.m. mid lix\r h».,ul \i-iy tnuip’.t t. Aiiiiuat'iut nt« 
f< r ti la'hiug the )nui)i;<.i bey* uparl Iioiii tf r icguiar •»/ !n^>|. l'uiua 'loin lw 1»* duiiiciu 
,x.r nnimm. 

10 I )IJ0 ATmS^IJA.SLl^S wily KlILAX I >. An AhKKhKkx 

* ^ ftUADI \’l K received at Ea.fei TW O Bo\s u no AUDI. US wh»«r imre* \ • wt-Ji Meiio 
lln-'ri tin* ndvnnlat-’t* of n sound pii.puruSui.i • dm ntom nt nS* >■.■» J*nl»l >r> '■i i n. d I'mi »clu «'>i 

1 1 ItuNU- arc t< kilow'i.ilgr.d to Ittf thu licit ill Swr.l/crliMi.l. M.o.if 11 miiv cm. iij'h ntirr ml 
Mill 1 vriy axxixtaiicr given. All home ri/n«i,»rlx.-.> or lurthcr inluriuwtioii nddn* s, I't Ihv, 
'Jf -V .laCniiattHrxf, IIuhIc. Sw'mrliiiul. 

( \PEN 8UirOLAR.Sllll*iS ill Natural Si ivncv, of llm value of 

^ ' UHO and XiV), are Iiwurilfd unnuiilly in Ouii.lici i.t S I*. IflOtlA'i’s llii'-PirvL 


. iintiuiilly ... 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, AIhrit Liubunki ieut, S.E. 
Alt oichI Secictary. 


pa iiiuUrn, upply to U. HilMH.K, 
W. M. •Hill, \tran. 


|W Miller Ord, E<a.. M.D. 

I W art 

/Sir William MaK’ irmai*, M.Cli., M.A. 
llV .Io!.nWond,r.R S. .... 

1 l'/iit* l>. J. C uuiilughum. M.D., C.M., 

' F.R S K. 

Jit O TIowm, K*n . A!.S.,M/B. 
riixi I Fro'. A Gairicce, M T> . F.ll.H. 

£l,/) { l*i o', i.craiil F. Yeo. M t»- . 

(.J M T>uuran,K*'i ,A1.D.,LL.D.,F,R.S. 

* ' nt a«*L _ 

| T 1 nmlcr HrUntolt. L*«]., li.D., C.M., 
I 1) Si ., 1* K.S. 

I. Prof V. I’ Usiiurtf.M D..BSe, 

Two III /r,>n,f.rMiv ( VrJi' o*. r ^- t IWc/m 1) ’ I'.JLH. 

Tin* F xnmtiiM'* ulwve iiuiiie'l » r i* re •eiiirilile, and int» ml t«^ nifi*r fhrmeclTf* fur tc-rlixlinn. 
t biui'du'i ■> 11.1t il it 11 I in tt*« ji Naim . In tK lit.'Hinr %v,th any ntleatatioli of tludr .J’lalirt-* 
rniimntl.il m ly t limit d*Mit (■!«.*. < n or lx. t.»n I'tmtd.ij, Mmch s.*i. It 1* iiartii a o!arI\ dexireil by 
I’.u. **t nail* 1 1. <t no jh 1 *oind ai.plieulnm cl m>) kind )m* mu*.,' to itx mdu 'dual MimscM. 

Uiii' i t '.i‘> of Lundoit, 

llm Siii.'toii (inr-U'iix, \V. llj Order cf the 81 iiit'e, 

Mii'i'lH.hi). AltTi II, K MILM AN. M.A., /?/gi«tr.ir. 

Ti ALU M mil i’ , Kkl , AUAi«»rtY' M.'ililkTl^'l^UOPFlSRTijN; 

1 1 in-M l.nui'.iii -HIMll «T Cl. II II V RII.DKN. M A. .L, n »iul I'.C.C'., and 
MALI Ol. M 111. AUO. M A. it I1P01, end C L Oxloid late AsiUtaiit-MiuitiT at Scdhergh) 
iirrpiin* U« »\ S !or llu* l’nhSii* ,*s.htitdx - h in* l'i'>x|.«> tux mid lefrri 'n*c* apply to II. f*T. ChAlU 

leu .ns.F.ci UuilJuot McMki-tx. NEXT TKKM Uum/ Mu> U. 

P lNiNhULAU and ORIENTAL VIOxVTION 

COMPANY . 

UNDI'll CONTRACT FOR 1IV.U MAJESTY’S MAILS TO \NDTA. 

CHIN A. AL« l JIALI A. H . 

I'd:iH:< I'D RATES tiV rY'caAUE MOVKV. SPICIAL RE TURN TICKET* 

1 *«•!•*! « t»n • *. il ortu.^hti) lf._ 

(AH ( I’T A MV mi VS . in | CFYi.eN j nvvS^.'uv ' r S - H 

UIIN.». Mll.Ui.i, JAl'AS 


SYDNEY, M LI. BOURNE, ami ADELAIDE ... 


I 


VDUOATTONin FJIANOU.-A fuw KNiSLlSll LSOARUKRS. 

« lx 1 vc Sixteen, are rftcehed h> Mon* MICIIAUD. ul Dijon. IL^hcit u ti touie* m 
1 tali v (Hid Eiiglaud. 

I ] N1VK11SITY OOf.KKUK, XOTTINC HAM. 

*- > Tn, CIIAIlt ..r MATIIKMA I' 111 ...i] rllV.MCS »lll |M ...I,... cu... - 

{» imri- of tin rexiaimtiiiii ol Tint 

SsJui v, CKK) 1 xt annum with 11 |«>rtu.ii ol the fee*. 

'Vpp'ft.j to»e» ami 'renliiooiilnfa tu he nfin in tne on 01 N«r , r «« Mnrrh s*>. 

I in Lhct 1 particular and eomlitimw a ill lu* i.-nt 011 uppht'itimi) to tin. ifonorary St tnry, 

S-VM til'o. J0IINS0N /•>,/*#! t i ( 1 k. 

Mart It. 1884. NtiUillchnm. 


J^ING 


EDWARD the SlXTll’.S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, i 
man .school ton huils. 


. Moodw/. 

I nun (Ira'i-xend, 

< Tlntrulav, Vi’JHW M. 

(From BuiidUi, Monday. 

UO MW-'r r,init : a : 1 / VU *.. a : u1 } Every Wednewlay. 

M V l*>t 1 Ll.ES. Ei J Y FT. ami BoM » V Y . . Evt-ry fourth Turadur. 

Oi'Fii » lid I.EAOEMIA! L STB EE \\ FC. nnd X*. CVM KftVrit STREET, 
LONDON. b.W . : 71 BUI LLVKLLE I U «, V VRIfi , 7 HUE 
NUAILLKS, M VllsI ll.i.KS 

SPECTACLES *• BLINDNESS. ’ ” 

j MRKRm :TLY udiiylvd SpoRtni'h’g are the cau30 of most 

.• ‘I. Of 111. .Iitno-a Hold..:., t,*.. 1 1.1,111. Mr J! I. U'HANfE. F.S.S., Ik-uiLt Optician, 


J \ Ol l> RUM 1 s riM E 1 dale * 

lixoi ihoiy > * 


WANTED, after Kaater, an ASSISTANT MI.STIIE.-S, in llie liirU* IJ’yli F«-houl. Ouod I 
French and German whmuIiiL Sa’ajy Alin. ; 

Voi form* 01 application and fuitlu-r pu Dciilnr*, apply to the Sicretun , King Ktlwnn!'* • 
Sl'Ium 1 , Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ftbiuary 27, 1#*S* 

FOWLS EXHIBITIONS. 

/ \NK EXHIBITION, of the value, of i*t»0 a year, ttuiahle at any 

" ' College or Jlall at cither of fho tlnivi‘r-itie» of Orfortl or Cnnihritlgr, i» Inicndtd (n l’e 
fined up after ail Examination of the Couditl'ilex, which will td.e plate »t Km.: Ktlw.nd x 
S'liuol, Biriuitieham, tin Tueaday, Sept.-mlier t, ami thi* three fol'ou inir il h. I ehue the )(• ». 
JtHf\ Oi\K*. M.A.^caiM ( uilege, Oxiiird, Vndi'x-tir ul WiMi. w l tlnvid'k i tdli- .*, Lampeter 1 
and Uakuy 1 <KUK ToTTkKiiAM. Ext] , M.A..OI M. Johuk t ullt xe.Canihr.dgt 


'm* mwh the 'iiiit,*, uti. t.< of S[p,*|.t»idi*i nix eupcciat uo.l 
I'nL mi m u'i lioui Furl Iniidtej , Sir Jullni Ip.'ieihct, 
1 >. 1 ).\ «u 1 1 tn 1 lto< il. E* j. M I* , i •• » in, ( o >h, Lt.i., the wed- know it Tuur»xt Agent, Ac. 
l'uli. I hkl t onlitiii.nu \aliitt‘>ii >Ui;.jC*tioi,«, pml ll*'e. 

City Bran, hd-fi FOCI. IKY , and 'Ji FI NCiruitUI Sl'UEET. E-C. 


ii|«jnOct(ilier 10 nuxt. acquainted vnth the VYclidi Luiuuupc, and intending to bet umv t ainii- 
d a tew lor llnty Order*. 

The Candidate* will tie examined In Welsh Tleatliny, Cnmposlt on, and Sp»nVin'»i the 
fioxiiel ae'xmlingtoSt. Mark and the Autr of tin* Vpviln in t«n*ek ; the Third .uni Fourth 
Rook* of the Iliad 1 the Third M.s>kof rimcyiliilr* , ihc Stwlh Ih'ttK of the ,4 'nt id ; \t u<»i.ti.in'i 
ViiuliaxUt ’Jirero tw iHUclit 1 and l.alln 1‘roie und Verne Com 1 os. turn. ih<we aim in. I iu 
Y\ • Ish will not be farther exatnin^l. 

The Exhibition will he tenable ^during Residence) for T’onr veaw. hy an Exhibitioner who 
at tin time of hi* elretlon ix not iegallr a Memr-er of cither l- niverxlty, und will In hi* e ite 
dute troin Matriculation 1 and h\ an Exhibilioner who at the it* - of hi* < let tlo.i is Ic-ml-s 11 
MeniUr of cither Unlveraity, till thccltiae of Die Term In v noli iho decree ul Kuclulor of 
Art* ix duo to the holder. 

Mai cli ISM. 


APOLLINARIS 

T II E Q U E E N OF T A T i L E WATER S.” 


u Ihi ro, pooling, und ro hashing dejprvos preference over other 
mineral waters,’' 

Dr. Loriiiwr, Hospital, IViedcn, Vienna . 

ANNUAL SALE, 

TEN ALT IjI jl.OISrS. 


' 1M1E KOOLESI A STIC A I. COMMISSIONERS for EN’OI.AM) 

give notice that they arc prepared to receive, applientuuii tor AUGMENT A'i I»‘N 
G HANTS from the Incumbent* ot Bcucflcc* u ilh cure of Suul* winch hml. |.y the Uuiiina 1 
ui Em Ccnxu* of 1IM, iMpulntiou* of not lexx than 4,000. tiu: liu .mi.-x whcret>r foil nimrf i.f ! 
itioo a year, end have not been alreudy dealt vrdh hy the Coiuinm ioner* on the ground of | 
|x>l ulation nor augnittuted by limit* out of the Cuiunum Fund amounting m the ugyreguto I 
*0 isiw a year. , i 

Thr niuklng of thML- Grant* will be auJijeet to certain exception*, cnndltluna.nml rcmwva- 
t/nin, which are particularly *ct forth lu a printed i>ai<«r of Re/ulatlonx wliiih may l«c 
oMained on application to the HKchktaiiy. The nunc priuh'l paper al«ue >ntaoix ihc cxi ttng 
Krgulntlonx a* to the Endowment of new District* vn tim i;rouuil ul population, and u« to 
the Difllribiition of Ur an 1* to mecl BLnefagtlon*. 
l>ulr*l**tical Cotiuui»»|on, 

!• Whitehall riaee, ramdon, S.W. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AW A IUM 
AMSIF.KDVM I.XIIlBiriON, IvJ. 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOAa 

“■A uiortilciiciouaaud valuable article." 

.>r.im/urJ. 


VUUK COCOA ONLY. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

** i tiiclJy pure.” *\\\ W. Stoiuuuy 

F.I.C., F C. 8 ..C/(v .|ji*i'fr*i. EriitaL 
BE VPN TEES TIUZE MEDAL8. 


PUUNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

■*• TUmilK;iIO!'T on MoKDKK'H IIIUU MiSTF-M. Tl.e S'Uinal. .uj n.u.« 
Lhviai. F i>unil(.d a 1, m>.y. Ci.xh l’l cc* 1 no • xt.M ■ iim* v Tut tune tpieu Lnrcr. uu-'ul 
Mu k to a, fort from, liimtrtled pructl Caialo m* mill 1 ikm free . -(**. H*. uiid su* 
Tuitonh.iin Court Rgud, and it 1 , *0, a^il st Mui weii fituut W Eaiat ulu'd l*o*, 
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The Saturday Review 


[March 8, 1884. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 

CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea, Esplanade. 

■*** and Went f'.tr. rmtr.il Mini <(u>et. Long (••unblichtd. Complete oieanlsntmri. 
Spurioim Culfee.ruuinii and 1 *rrf* Itradiiifr-roont* ft>r Lmtii"* and. for flonlloinun. Mca* Water 
Scivlcu in the Hotel. Coumi unicut tom aud iiuiuiricn will ivreiva prompt uttentlon t'rotn 

^ _ BENJAMIN B ULL. Mnna V f^ 

The I LFRA rOMBT? HOTEL.— With mild Winter Climiite 

of WfHUrn Ht-vun. llwins facing ‘timlii, overlooking Hotel Garden*. specially fitted 
li»r Whiter net-. lUdnu'l TarifttrotU November i. .. AdJrtw, MAX AG Kit, Ij^Wiabc, Devon. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 

Patron*. 

UU Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

HU Omen the ARCHWSITOP of YORK. 

IW^kut -'nu' Right lion, and Right Rot. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Vhuinntm Tho Very Rev. tho DEAN of "WESTMINSTER. 
Ikjmt'j Chairman — ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Financial .Ii-m; 1, 1n?S: 

r»l:iJ ITimls , 

I utiil Animal Income ■£:>.".! lFs 

’fl.il Amount of Claims upon Death 


\ mount of Profits divided sit th« last Quinquennial Bonus ... £1117, £4 7 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS. — iMT7,. n ,47 w,vi di.dributcd nrr.omj.’t 7 **2 Policies at the Tenth j 
Quinquennia) DiviMim «*f Piofit'. Of the-e 1 ,**; •> ;ir«> now, l>v iiic.ms wf j 
loiius m>t only all n':i iinT from the paymchl of Viiuun) Pumiiiuiik. ! 
ut liavf*, in almost iwry case, additions iinni'* to tin* turns nri:;:n.iliy \ 
soured by them. j 

PREMIUMS. -AS'iirancr-a miy he e rt'-ftr 1 at v>-rv moderate Rate a «f i 
hinnum, one-Sifth of iihieh may remain a (ii:»r to i r »i»n llu.* Policy, to bo J 
epnid in holly or in prut at each Quinquennial ]>i\ I'-i ri of Profits. j 

M.YNARLMENT. — 'llic total exper!-!:- an all a "ants wore, in the jm t J 
inandnl year, 4 .’:} 1,V. per e< m.. of the total iiun.it*' j 

QUALIFICATION.— The Clergy and Mich r.f tlm Laitv u*> ai- con- j 
ice, ted w ith tin in by l< indu'd or marriage. 


BOOKS, &c. 

— - 

GROSYENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

J.% NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


r^Itli'* n <'i>iuiiitfc l.ibiarv of Kri$li*h Literature. the (iKOSt r KNOIt GALLERY 
3 I J.ll l II Y •■uiimkUmI o J oreitfii Svi*tt«.n Miindtcd with t Vcn-ent French mul OermanAVork*. 
l.io a Music i.ihrin} . i.»ni|irtulii£ it i uni-tv u*‘ (..lli»fl>cal nrul Umli'ni Woika, Opera.*, :nii 
• >!Ut«.;]t4. Yoiiumi t «<•>» I H* pint me at are available lur alt Subacrllicra, frt-li eup.es 

1 1 n/ ['lie tired iik tin* ilcnmiid turn a*v». 

Ainiii/iriiii lit- bun In ' ioi miulc !■>- which it Is cua ran teed that any Look tu circulation 
Its rupj.tii d iu bubkcribiTii Vitbiu a utek of application. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 

Three .Month*. SJx M->nth*. 

J- »• <1. X *. it. 

i wo volume 5 * u r <» .. o tr <> 

l UUlvL VoM.MCb imthUflUir;) i) li (l .. 10 r, 


Twelvn Muiitho. 

JL ». il. 

.. 11'. 

1 li \- 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 

Thi re .Montlui. Six Miintha. Twelve Mo*>i ha. 
x w cl . t •. il . i t u. 

TWJtll.Vi: V01.UMES il New units OU>... . Iio .. l la o .. :i a o 

CATALOG UES for Ii-hi no^v renOy, priee la. 

CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

I n'lj lOiiMnlloll'* l{« , mml‘crnrM . . . 7». <M. I ltriiwulns’n Joeo rrin i*?. r.ft. 

UlOiiji B ilheili'ii'f'K ] i I', >ol. in... in. Oil. I .Mm> iiu.mil Mitliinrn Krii'ii-lihijiJ . »/J. 

I.nijy l.iimiol Mmfurtuue .... .(<■. *kl. I Nulim* i-J. 

Yin Kcvult of Muu | Vkc ' er».’. ulttiouj 1^ *.«l. 

Jvhn iniiitvurit u.M. Ac. 

Tho EVLAUOLO *'l'ltI l Lir*« LI'*!' iomIiuiii iioioiv :'.nni. iiujHxtant r>ublU*iiti> n« ilif* 
in. ilit uii'l )»n-l > i’ll r.i >11(1 i l.o 1.0 ii j iiMunril muntlilv 'not noil |<<>»t true oli iliurti . •«.ii. 
'J la i»rle* h wul U I'lMind uii <<uui|iarisun i'.i In- the Inucat uL ivhu ii Liuokh cuii bo prucuioil. Ui < * 

» mint <il>oui«l uu luige nrilcrb 

r lX> BE fcjOLDi CHE\P, SATURDAY" REVIEW, 

A D-r:i.l .w.-7, Jii'v to Ikwinlur I-.'-. Inn. lwkii 

Afiplj to It J. i uku. Tin- L’tiriri , lfcirknv. M rrry. 

d’illi'aATUBDAY UEV1EW.— ' Tho folio wiug^NUMllnis 

**- (if Till' S V I'l r KIH Y Kf. VII.W are re j.urO'J *W tvhh'hfi,] i>a IlwjII bt’.jiveu 
1 . 0 . u, t«, tin. 4 M, i'rf, i.rj. i.;w, ami ..cican coi:c«) — at iha os rmith- 

»mi tmi Mrcit.Slruud, \V'.C. 


.M A TTIIE W I IODG SON, Sh wtary. 

Copies cf* the Fifty-fru* , ih Annual Report »nd u.\i-ed Pro-pci tu-. 
Forms of Proposal}*. may b<* had on application tn tlm Ufti-a-, 1 m.d 'l 
Til 12 SANCT TAlti, NY I M MLNS’ITA'., SAV. 


r rnE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

HRE. LIKIu. MVIUNC. 

Ofital fully flubwnl nl i 

<"ii].l(al |. Hid up 

Lilt FuuU in S|t' Jul Ti u«i fur Lift Poliey lluideis cvei>#«iU . . x ti. xw 
U tlmr J ui-.l- i'ii.l.*nO 

•rorAL jLNYhMrm M’wards t»r two milu«»ns 

Total Annnni Lremli'in Iuluiiic cAvri'da Xl,nr7,fj 

C'DiMf nil rut u-l'J and in CO It MULL L*»NI>L*.S, E.C. 

'W«it Emi (unit ~i V ILL MVLL. LoMmiN. S.M. 

1NJ0RTII ERN ASSURANCE COM PAN Y. 

Kstubluficil i'-.W, 

Fim: AND I.T1K AT HOME ANT> AHIIO.VD. 

LONDON. 1 Moi.KOAll. hi KELT, E.C. AliKKLLEN_i fvlSU STULL F 
JM O.ME un-l f L’NDS 'Js r j>. 

Fire Prcmlunn fiwt.’uu 

Lilt Vn-nuuiii’i 1-1 i'KI 

lutcrrkt 1/i , «» 

Aronmnlftli d Fuu'lu .C2,7i0.400 

jfMPETUAL - HU if INSURANCE “COMPA NY. 

L Efctablmhwl 1-03. -1 OLI> l'.Tl'iAP STItEK V. E 0. i «.»•! 2J P.M L MALL. *.W. 
Livpitttl. xl.GWi/j 00. Tanl-up aud luVtated, tiQO.fM. Total Imetlctl I un.li. w.ir il 

K. C OZE NS SM 1111. f..r.nn 1 Ma.uu,. r.__ 

dIi’iFn iT V I K E O F F I <: E, 

*■ I.OMn.uiD sTiir.i:r urn cr-rvia.ii; C'lioKH. i/inthin _r«t-.u; lie i II.V 
Irio.irarni^ I'lrn.'iiji Lufi-- In t.:e uii'l l.i.'htrin^ i-niictcJ iu all mrt» of tljtf World. 
J.0«» dahlia urittlitl 1 Uitll i>, oilijil.t..dc amt liberal it V. 

Joli:: J. LUO'JMITELO, 

S"iTn E~T II 1*1 rind L 1 V E O F F I C E S. 

^ Tlir.E \HNEF.DLi: STKELF. L.C. (MIAKINO ( iJiWs «.W. 
ox fori » m nruT •ti.rnir-.r Vith scrri-i>, w....i IK*.. n%tft>...-i.fii irm Ho-nt «n.i 
Fording la»ui mic * m y.u. .Mv't- ra'-’.. LIU’, L ti.b.inLi'd *-»!■». rjiuall: low laU^iur 

roongiivts. l.’uiu-i . . fu 'rniiliiiU* *• Ltb’iiltMit ■•n.'.’uiiiu. 


pliOV 


IDENT IdFK OFFICE, r»0 Rm'fiit Street, f-undon, NV. 

(J'ty llr j ni'Yi — S I (■•irisluil, FT. I m.ruli 4 
llvrauT ofthc Diuri topv, wim ui« >1 nt tii" 7 -t.!, .Vs^ t al 3 I;.i.nNo ut the oi!.iv, 
i.ii h i •InrMlnr, Jnnunrv . 1 * 1 , I imi 

The Ttlrrctor* liuvf tr» ti port tliat the traiuuutioriB <■*€ tho IVovi.lei-t l.if: (>»!.*( Oa ,r . , ii" tho 
lfiM have lifoii hurV’V *i«V» I • "fi.iy. y 

Froixrtalit fi- r i»e.wr As’ililillx i * .iiiiuufitlriff to Ltiwm were nrHinl. Tolu-ifi li.r x',r‘i 
rerc l»ued and Utki’ii up, 1'i'DfJuf ;iv iifW munml Prriii!.iiin U'lii iminu tu A 1 ' 1 iT'», l- u i.*.t 
£IU,S)1 tor the I’TCv uua vuur. T lie*.™ A in'll run cod ami new minimi 1‘u iimuii.h ii'juii mj k- 
>rfi«nt the actual ne* uiu<juii!a Su re u’>iu-aiv t-« were flK< t. C ■lurmi: tin. ; ,"ir. 

Tl»e ProiiinilL. Ihi’lnmi ami n.iTi'fmij.'elid, auiouiitrM tu CiM.v.i 

The I'laime fur (In jem ui rr i ii. m/ £^'» (i». m»»rr tm<ii tln.-c<i’‘Ji ^poii'lin;: rum r ur J'-'?. 

The annual liu-'mie is now i.ii(»;:7l. lieir./an Increa^u ufxy.d-. 

During tho year the bum of x I •.».« Jo wn- i-uul l*.r tiie mim’nilcr rjf iViic *■«. Tin. vu'iif. fti.d 
xtion Bod «■ rolieir* raiitad m mi <*1 per i<rnt, -tbu uiinimui.i Burieiitlrr value— tu n a wm'.Ji a. 
Cl net cent, ol tlic I'n.-muuii'- ii< civi-il. 

The total Kumls of the OHi< e i>o f»i ii’inler 31 laat weir £'l,:w‘lK«(.l.c<r"en limun**. i>‘ rat.l'i;, 

i reault very anlirliutiiiy ror .iilLnn/ tiw ial extru pnymnila m, .lin’d in i„ mmle on m 1 - 
:uuntofthe recent Ulvixior, el Trotlta. ‘J'hr average mUruc ienli/.cu nusi 1 :>■*. i^l. pei tent., 
le agalnttXl is. (luriiuc J-"-. 

The large measure of public euppurt rrrrlvcd lw tho Th-nvidriit Life (Jll>i’- tu shown in the 
till increasing nnnmi<( ori,r«r bii<ntn ss. w Kr«tif>mg cvnlen* •• that I'trvn d- Mrimmi etTvi fimr 
kssnratiees arc wisely alive to tha ml vnntatK* given by an vlUrc whn Ii )m« nil the vx:« r,Mn « 

ii he caiued tram r suei-cMbiult-Klatei'cr uf ■v\euty.ciglit>'i > ni , «, umi vlmii •* tr.<Jy to adapt It « 

iraetlce to Ihe requirements uf the prerrut day. „ T . . 

W. 8. JlhAT MO.*T, C hmrman. 


pllELSEA, near Eaton Square. — TO J3E LET, with immediate 

<J uO«ie«s(on,a WK!/L>l UltM8]lEI> HOliSE. in Wolpde Strce* Iknible •T'Uiitg room, 
lauble drawing-room. Tour lied-rmims, and good OlUcei.-lor parLuuluxi apply to Mr. il. 
Ivujiroa, 16A tiloane Street. 


r PHK SATURDAY REVIEW. -WANTED, eleun capita of 

Niri. 13’*, Mi. Bivl 1 -■'>!, L<r v.hb‘h lx. cw h will U. given ui ll.c Olhci 1 , huullimiij’to.i 


r J^lLE SATURDAY REVIEW sent l>y post at following r.ue» 
JL jj**r annum, )Htid la advance : 


A a v l'-nt of the United iuupdoia £1 8 2 

India iiiid Ci liiii 1 12 h 


Otii«*r Bril '*«li Coloutc-, lMiropp, E)fypt. aud Atiwtrie't 1 10 «5 

,^'J M5L & 4 Sprirt? tianlcn**, Lmwh»u,.S.W. 

“V'T)Tk7r— -T ELK l‘ I LON IU t !OM MDN 10 AT UlN^TT"^ i lb 

d - • uiM-niriii'* tin i lit nt*-, Mint fo* (lie expi'il'tlon *<1 bnv-iiuw, STHf'ET Ii ive 

ouM. -I TM.M’lin^rt 1 <OM.MU\/CATION hfviecn tin -r I l’l Y aid WEM-1.NI> 
(»l 1’ Il’i.'H '..iilml, E.C., uii’l a *-ci!i* MrcCt, Liiiruln'd lni«, W C. ^ 

N fit ice.- Now remit 1 , U. 

/"’ll! ■ AID’S (ARTITUli) llXl’OSUUE of the PKBTENSIONS 

cl Mr. JllbNUY ((J'lilUfL, asset Jurth In his book,** lbogmssud Tuvi riy. 1 * 

■* \od to on thron/h tin* to tiro pamphlet Mr. Ueorce la tiacki’ii by u thuioughly ski Hal 
niilu^uiii-t, uirJ hu luUai ie* bud biu’c without mercy.” -ITom wu jfnn Cnaidiun. 

1.MIUIMI . Eri Inmiam Wliuyv, lb »v u I E^chuiuji’. 

Tiilli Edition, >Uth Thouotnul. 

1-IERBERT SPENCER’S FIRST PIUNCIPLES. Fifth 

II Edition. S’\lli ’l 'ii.iinui 1, cr.ntamine an Apjirudlx, bvo. cloth, IdJ. 

A il’.tH.tril list ;( Mr hrKttt.ll u Works tnay h? J'.ad uu application. 

WILLIAMS a: Xott'.Arr.. Il llfM.rlelta street, Cou nt Ctnrilcii, Xw/iulon } and 
-f» Ninth \ I'cdcrii'k Street, Edinburgh. 


TJ1L SCin-NTJi fC RESULTS OP THE VOYAGE OP II.M.R. CHALLENGER. 
Now ready, Z<>< Vo l. VIII. with ratiuy Tllnatradora In Lithography 

and CnroinoiithOgraphy, in iojiiI 4U». price 40n. doth. 

I REPORT on tho SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

.1 V <’t II. M S. fill ALLK^OUIt during the YEARS I.S’/U-O uinJi-r the cuuuiMnil 
i*i» L’Hpi iin (t. N.ucu, Jl N. V.U.S. wul CnpUln V. T. Thomson, lt.N. Pr»>]i»rcT 
tintb-r ties piip'TliiTri.ih n«:«^ of tho laie Sir C.W. Thomson, P.tt. 8 . and now oi Jo to 
Mi isi-.iy, J-Mi-P E. <>nc of the KatnmUaWof tho L/.puUtiun. 

* # s TUN Volume may also be had in Tlnte leparatc Bartu, XXUI. to XXV. of 
the • ntm* Work, iu below : — 

j [j. fieyujt a the O.^^oda, by Dr. (Ieor'sk fiTn\VAiiD:’f».\ BR.iriV, F.K.S. 
price L'l*. 

XXIV. Import on i/ c Calcar ca, by Dr. X. Foi,tJJA.m\ of H;p University of Oue-sa, 

pi Ire i\ i. 

XXV. lirpvttvn the Cir rqiedla— fiyitrmatfc Part, by Dr. I 1 . P. V. IIuek, price 

Pi ii it Hi fr,r II.M. Stilt lonery-ofllw : published by Order of H.M. Government : told 
bv l.nN(i*i\Ns &, Co. John Mdukay, Macmu.t.w & Co. simpkis* & Co. 
Tin BVFH it Co. E. -iTAXFOKti. J. D. VoiTKU, nnd liLUAN J'.U’l. Co, LOMl'lll ; 
A. 41 C. I ) lack and Dolola- x r ouua, Edinburgu J and by A. Thom, ic (Jq. 
Dial TI()Ik:i>, KlUUIfS & Co. DubUll. 

i \ e la” ‘Fue & oo/s p ubTFcat io'nF 

\J HUNIIIl.L ROAV, LONDON, SU\ 


GENKUAL GORDON’S RUl.E IN THE SOUDAN lULU IN 1118 OWN WORDS, 
ftvo. cloth, 7s. Cd. 


POUINKL GOltDON in UKNTKAL AFRICA, 1874-l«7i). 

V With a V«*i traitj and Map ofthc Country, lrom Original l^cttin and Document*. 
Edited by <* hoiiug HftiKtiKOK lliM., D.C.L , Author of (iio *‘LU«oi Sir Rowland lilll*. 

KA U -’’ a.-. V 

fourteenth Edition, svr>. dotli, gilt evtra, 9 s. 

rpilE LA WS and PIUNOIPLES of WI1IST. The Standard 

A Work nn Whist. By ** Cavkndish.” Greatly Erdargcd and il evlwcd thmughoitt. 


New and Important Work on Whist. Second Edition, cap 8 vo. oiotli, 3 *. dd. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Polk, F.R.S. 

JL Ksiay on the Scitutifle and Intellectual aspects of ^medvro Gom«’ 

TttoaAe Da La Bum a €«•• London. 


Aa 
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Vlb'C Sc. (111. 


SKW F.iiOKS IX CICCL'LATIOX. AT 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SELECT LIB RARY. 

A 8.VNITA11V LAWS EVFOHlEMKNT SOCIETY. 

|H « 1-noTRCTOBATK ix w*ytt. liy i;uw in., in. r r . | Ti«- number « .f X* w WV.rki un nlftliou at MU DIF/S SKLIUTT 

I*E lftANTft* HOMES IX AlU'ADY. l«> Kr». Hi. JPvop, 1 . . 4 , t . .. . , . e ... . 

PLATFORM WOMEN. Jt> Mhh !.(f\hiiir h ! I-N.KAL\ i.urifi*.' ti.»- pii".. I Will I I'XWfdA of uny ])ir\ Mills 

ovi'.S ISO national. I.N>mT!l'iN> on MNUAY. Dv ihft UWU H«m. tie* F«il vear -inr- the i"»iuini-n<v!iii"il ut tho Liluarv in IrtfcJ. 


of Dl'MtAVK:^ A< 

“*-i I«*R Timm m with. p* u. i>. ti.au i,. 


THE UH1JTES 

SITU’ JNSl KANrh-s \N1» I.IIS4 III* I Ui: Al 1 -i: 1 ISvh'r Tiwm.i ISr.-ih M.I\ 
MY SCHOOL-DAYS UtOM >10 I". » Mo, UytiicAfPi IUv tUc Doan. wi \\ l..-»i sun** 1 1 it. 
THE FXILK IX SlIlF.lMA. Hy J'rinn k it ve'tj ki%k 
•THE C.llt WT OF IU.I IGH>.\\‘ 15> h.i'iu m> ll,un.h.'s 
THE 04 (XiMMwNv lly tin. Kirill Hot. hurl (Vio.i. 


FreJi ( ‘opi* 1 * i>f ..H VVmk.H of I i«-in rul Tnfi-ivM. ore added £ day to day 
as flu* demand he lea «*', and an nhimdant pujiply ii prnviued of the 
Principal 1’ luihfMmbijj I* •oh> in they 


BEGAN PAUL. TJII-.NTII. &■ CO., LONDON. 

Monthly, Sc. fid. 

<T 1IE 0 0 N T V. M I* o II A It Y It E V I E \V. 

< iiM KMM Vnil MAUl'U • 

Frederick lkiiNnu M a m ev Ii\ tin* He* I Llewe'vn D i ■.- i-< 

T» ri*ii imiti in II ii o-ki rtu>l ’I irrur mi, i >u huiui*- H-, s* v >{.niuk. 

Tin* AlilU»riiirtit« oi Llif 1V,.| Hy Waller Hi omii 

'I Ih 1 ( liiii-Hiv* «i.il ill- Mi ill ill Kflijii.n Uv l’iiMi'i|vil J' i .ir!*ai.n- 

Tlw Gold '( minuet. I In Im Hi l % jn!t*'*''i IJi»u mv Friei*. 

A Iwiit (Mil nml Ni« N.IVI 14 I S v in Knrl II ii > in mu!. 

Tim Uni 1, on 1* e.itit't** 1i> fl.ii Afmiltl-1 »|i'ir 
l'ri<|K« tioni.1 Kv|.r,‘j.. nUi'n.n 11} J .Ini \\i'i*'i k* t* (.' 

('•i|iH.m]Kirul> I. ic ai.d 1 Ii'night III > i*ui, , e Uy ii il.nel M.iii.h!, 

Con U'rn |H>rar*- }*■ ■ nn 1 -, : 

1. Si»' 1 « iin*n« nt I'rlirmin -** UVi.’i Lite ./ Child " Cy 
Ari'lul>'ii«viii 1 uy, hr 
5. Ill lion. I!v ititi'i U'oIsvK'ij'i 

M. llc*m ml I. it. i Kliih 1 . 

HliKiUt A .’ii , Limited, M-’, l.nii^aU* IIJl!. C.C. 


SUR^CUIl-fR *N — ONK (JUNTA PER ANNUM, 

CoMM'-NClNH AT ANY IjATK. 


‘ J300K SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

/V" i/j<.rfjrtr » posto’h’ fne oh u;ijj!h\Ui*W' 

, Ml’ME'S SEUil'T LIBIIAIIY, Eiiimsn, \ew Ox fori Street, 
I Wl RECENT sntl.tr, INI. 2 KINO STREET. ( HEAPS! 111 :. 

i HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL. 


T IIFj 


A 


THfnu tomoN truiY this da y. 

Rro. with Portrait!, nnd Womkut Illustration^ 10*. <U. 

MORE LKAYKS 

FltOM THE JOUliXAE OE 

LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 

From 1862 to 1882. 


I.iiVIXiN : -MITH. EI.HKl’., & CO. la WAITRLO) TJ, ACT. 


r. it*c sc. rM. 

NATIONAL UK VIEW for M A 111* 11. ! 

Ciivr».vr w< | 

THE 01TOSFTION AMI TUP. Col'XniY. ! 

A PKyi’Eli TH “RICH Ml. VS DWF.U INCS." 15y T.mlv Jiurc M\nn n*-.. ! 

OCR C.EOGKAMUCAL IMMllUN AND ITTI KC THAUK- Uy Lnwiiiu V ' 

11am [.MY. I 

MANET AND THE FRENCH IMI’KISSIOTST SClioul,. Hy M*«iii. a Uioiik i 
lUKlYftUM. 

A SHOUT St'HVEY op TUP. KW l,E>I \hTICAL COITIT^ ( OMMISM ».N JTV'i.'tr ' 
ily < ‘niton S mm mi. 

TUB AKLM'OCK.U Y OF I.ET'I BUS. Ur AT.-Iivn Ai stiv. ! 

•HIE TORTIII.HN TKKIUTHRY HI «n( Til U ^ I UVUX. l!y J LAm.1»*n P \> 
lUIMINISCKNCKS OF JOHN IIP YMU.r>«i, (lOl.IXMmi J 

AIU. 1KVINC. AN1» DTHIiUOT^ 1MUAUOV. l!> J 7? vj-ia' . j — 

iiV»^i»Vr iV* vtu-tiir i. \i° | l,k / , | l *V ” l * **»?*"^»°^* r» v .. i Novr Te.uh% Top. s yo. cloth limp, ru-h ^«*. Hil. 

llli'l TTAL I'JtOlIf.hMsi I lio l l.iiilit ii * •! tin* l*p«»r. I5\ Vi >»i n;: 'I m 1) 1 or. 1 

H.\Hui4? tj ^ 1* .* t HINA VNLJ \ fi. lJ(iM. lj d FLORENCE. . | VENICE. 

t'oRHEsroNDENtT:. J J'.y Aii.'-ila J. (*. IlAn'- - , Anth-<r of “ Wiilits in It jimp," "Diyfi rear 

J.on*l hi : W. IT V T I..’.s k to.. |.i Wa:.r'..> PJaer, S.W. , L'Uii.\ i-e. 

Prii 1 . ‘Ji., Irfiit fri-p, 24. :iil. 

1 i I BT <I0T1 1 K( i UK l NIVKKSKLLK ot RKVUK SUISSE 

fin 1 MAKCII Hsi r.intuins • 

i. QriiSTroxsoirvniEKF^ l* vn rn \ fation cri o-op/tui riox. _i. i. t > rv'nn 

tlr i» imrtji ||ititlun 1'iit M Aioid). HMtiMC. 

3. FJbUJl.l-.Ks I>'Al;TOMM... NouvOl*’. I’m Mitip. Ji:ay<i’ \f a lit ft, | if n \ 1‘iAlV CUf ri v l' xl • l* T 1 * 

I/AMKHiauK in: Si:u, Ilian. is panama jus^i-au cap horn-. lVr : MIj A I .M MV -o\\ ±'A\ l ; OT, tliC >V OuillS^ Of 1 pi IIS* 

4. maoImk K » : V.mnavA ii i:M!VB-irw.i;». r.r MM. I,. ,, B v rmo:.- a o A .r,.v A p “ tor "- ^ ™"’' x Author ot ‘ A 


LONDON: ‘•MfTir, ELDER, ft CO, lfl WATR11T.OO PLACE 

NEW NOVEL UY THE AUTHOR OF M A LINCOLN SHIRT: HEROINE.'* 
all tho Libnri.! 5 , fi jmst Sro. 


Mai tiiiAH. (Hroomle purnv, 
r DES DIIOIT.H JJB L\ FKMMP -!>.•!□ r,»n.Mion il.‘ lu thimi- inari-’o vn Yr^futirrc j 
li aim s In iimiv.-lli* h tit ><*5 1‘tn M KitsF^i I.i im. j 

«. LA MARC UK NCI»T1 \ LE_N»uivllo «Io If. Hi •hn«ui:k\f 11.mh\«»v. iFIh « I 
7 CUHONHlUF. PAUT^U'.N M.. m. CllKONJ^UK 1 FALIKXNi: 

■) CI1KONU1UE ALLKM YXLU:. In. ClIHONIUl 7 E ANC.L.MSK, 

il ClIUONlgUK hITIHSK. It. UIKOMlH'K SUKNTIFlqUi:. 

i i CIMIUNIQUK POLITIQUE, II. 1HIXKT1N* I ITTRlI VTHL KT 

Ilim.lur.HAlMNHCE. 

SubieripHon for Iln* Yrnr, tm • for c x Mnislhi, J!» , |hj 4 frto, jmi ulili m mhanuc. 

London ■ I.'mv.vun hlAMonn, .Vi CliAriu; Ck-hs. S.W. 


LONDON: SMITH, KLDKU. K CO. t lft WATLRLO.I PI. ACE. 


lVrinnni'ntly ci.lurifcfl to J pp. Weekly. :irl. ; yearly, ix.at fr.-e, Ijs. ir,|. 

irNOWLKDUK : nil UUistrat^l Ma^n/ine of Science, Art, a?n! 

IJn'ratim*. Fihb'd by HJiiiiUhA Plus roR. Artiithx im* now «ru earing In nui.i! 
Mon on Iuflout*. ITovrcr*, Teluiropir Miiiihi, Mirru^cotiU 1 Sunlit «, Stiiii^rh. llBjiiune^.ilu- 
Almanack, Tricycle*, Chance, Whitt, Chen*, &f. 

Al*o In Monthly Part*. .Tint published, Part a», Fehniary Hit, Is. Just ready, Vul. IV, 

J uly to December, IMS, 7«*. «d. 

London : Wymax ft Spy*, 74-711 (.rent Queen Street. W.C. 


I 


’r-o .i .y, eraivn Svo. with Portrait, Ts. fid. 

MKMORIALS of JOHN FLINT SOUTH, Twice 

PrcsubTf ot :*.*■ Jh'Vil fi'llepo nf Sun’oona tool 8i':r{r»*ort to >t. Th.nuaC* 
f 1* * 1 — *» >; I’.uifOtod h,, tho Jh’V, UllAHri S Li.TT J'El.’lDK. M.A., 
iVihtivo! i la rCMliBr-, Ufttnbnd^. aud Proft»sur ot Latin ui «t. D.uio’s 
Coll* £t\ I. iini . ter. 

JOHN MUURYY, AI.TiEMARLE STREET. 


1 PROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENT lo VICTOR 

* EMANUEL, Taro of the Drtiirua.- Sco THE Ut.'tJ.DEH f.*r tlii*ir w |;. Aim l „-w „r 
Interior of Uliikrncyi hturrh. Norfulk t tU'iiliilnml Tomb at Dmlhn^hl. Yiin Minor - M,.F: v ft i 
Details, II addon and York ah»o Article* nud Rcimrtu on Mbdhcvnl Witter Snfiplv nt Lotult^n ; 
'!'he Comiictltlon DrawhiKfl ut the lnotllnli of ArchRcet* i Armiuicimnt of H.m«, < n«u,- 

lluval Academy J.wturo»---Mr E. J. I'uyntt-r, U.A.. on Sculpture i Mr. G. Alt, hreou on 
V'dowrod Olaaa, ftr. -tel. ; by jn»t. lid. Annunl Subscription, l'.to. 

4rt Cnihcrmo Street. Anil ail Ncwnmen. 


JiwtinihMslwd. Sceopil Edition , Svo lis. r,d. 

1 REVELATION and MODERN TH EOLOOY CONTRASTED ; 

or, tlia SI mpl Icily of the Apiutolle Goaxiul iX'uiuuat rated. Hy the JU-i.C A. Hull, 
M A , Prebundary of St. Paul’*. 

My the Saino, Third Edition, svo. 1?«. fid. 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in RELATION to 

MODERN THOUGHT, criu* Umuptvn Lerturc* for H'7.1 

Aliio, by tho Sump. Third Edition, eruwn urA ra. 

THE JESUS of the EVaXGKUISTS: an Examination of the 

Internal Evidence of Onr Lord » ln» Ino Mimlon. 

“ Tba moat coniploto example In out luoguauo ,»f an cxeccdinidy Import not nirthml ul cri:u- 
meut, vrlUch no other English npolozi^t Im* ^ruspCii ami stated no fully and *»> ahlv.* 

i.i hiuri/ i hurikm iti. 

Lmdoni F. NoikiaTe, 7 Kins Slu-vt, Covcnt Ciurrtrn. 


Siiu , :ioni'o L> thp CotutniUoi* of Coai.cil on Uncailon. 

POYNTER’S 

SOUTn KENSINGTON DRAWING -BOOK. 

Non' ready, in 4 ParK ritc^Ls, 

ELEMEXTAIIY PERSPECTIVE DRAW- 

J.N'fr P.r S‘. J. CAttinrM.r, F.R.m.-t. Lecturer in the Xuiinn'd Ait Tntin* 
i’ Ir r sclu -ul. "M.itli hcn-un ,, on. The first taro iwrta nro Kjaiclally aduu’ed to 
Tlu-s*' l i!t« ndiiijr to cnir tin* b* com! Uradt* Iauii'mi it Ion of the*' Rdfiuv -i..d 
Art Kp.nttni id. ‘1 ho Thirl Purs. ireM- of AccMuntnl Vanlaluitgr Pm.*-, 
ami h , n ojk'y Milrjd actl.u to Holier Perveolive comprised in tho l oart t 
J’UJt. 

LONDON: l’LAfKIE & FOX, 49 A\n 5d OLD HAILEY. 


a vo. inn, 

(TERMAN CULTURE mu\ CHRISTIANITY; th«ir Contro 

Yerty In tliu *J imo l‘7D'l*' i 4). Uy Joskph OosTWIck. 


nluiitrugtfvi and nwi 
Lond^l i l . Nin:ii 


Uy J 
4mn* 

ktr, 7 JKlnjt Street, Cuvnit (lunkn. 


Bcrunrt E ldion, crown fivn. 7*. fid. 

, T 013 LEGENDS Olid THEORIES of tlu- BUDDHISTS, 

\ . ,, compared with History ami S.’i*nce . with Introdnctarv Noti'^e of l lie LHb nml Systcui 
deisms Buddlm. lly n. Sprnck Haiidy, Author of ** A Mnuual oi liuddliisni M ftc . 

Xdmdottt r. XOROAIE, 7 Kins Street, Coven t Garden. 


VERE FOSTER’S 

NEW WATKIl-COL’OUR BOOKS. 


Tn 4 ii.tr' ?, Do. ouch HI.; or 1 vH. r]a‘h extra. ?•>*. 

SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINT- 

1V1. Li.dit J'.u - ‘miles of Oriirfrinl Wuter-Colo sr J’ran'lni?*, aud mmien.as 
Outli’je UruwiKK- ol Flower-, aft-T v.trl*m-. Ar f UL*. With J'r.U inrtru f’uin. 

In 4 }• irL-i. Ho. .-*«udi fid. ; nr I vol. doth e> tm 

SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 

PAINTING-. Eight rae-lmiha of Original Water tVlu'ir Drawing, and 
Vigwetlea, after vmieus Artiit.-. W'tUt Full lj.suuc: iotw. 


LONDON: BI.ACKIE ft S0», A9 axd {d OLD DAILKT. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’jS 

NEW BOOKS. 


TT. ECHUTZ.WILSON’S NEW BOOK. 

STUDIES in HISTORY, LEGEND, and 

LITE II VT V RE. DiHiiMlcii \ '.v pcrmWon u» J. A. Fi oudc, t>q., ALA. Crown 
8vo. duCn, l>* wiled boards, 7a.iii|. 


M A vu'imif ofmi'ri* !l»n*i <*nltimr> Lite n-«t " - JF<'y/« » n V.>*w.‘»a AV*. K 

•* ArMKnrU .1 ,|h« fin in' inuliiu un.f wcll-rmlm, l*<I «ci'*cm— nt - .D*. fDon tue Tw. 
*' The atiitlai iu llun lwlmuc an* uf deep mUat.-a.''— )l un inpa.ri (iuurUi an. 


MEMORIES of SEVENTY YEARS, By 

0\n ii' a Lm mm Family. Edited by Mrs. IIrtiU.-:uT Maui in. Crown 
fan. ( milt, bcveJb d boarda, 7a. fid. 

•* \ % t rv Mnv r.vwnl i«f flu* private lives of well-known mon and with n, chiefly uf 
)ilcrai> lAM" . '‘f ll-c iil»t tw<» .»r (rvnemttoiia II lutrU.il lUvtru 

•> 'I’l,, | C i« ir> lv A jni'/i* In the vi-h.mr whii h wv e mill wish a inly " . 

** Mik'Ii til lli c 1 hh>Ii id itni irullv taken up with ivluIIih tmn« i.r Mr. ilurbiMiUl, but utlur 
Utii ary lIj arm 1 Lira ot a past day dime terms the stuye."- A i/u no u.k. 


Heady. 

MUSIC and tlio PIANO. By Madam e J i:\nv 

Viaki> la in*. Tr.inslutid from the Fn-i.ch I»> Mrn. W\'.m\ot»\’ sm» nr. 

It Is writ ten in th eo pirt<«. 1* i Un* ALulum'.* Viard I im.- • , h«uv »iat 
the art of m'i*sle has. liMtn n**e to nge, follow i d the jT-'/n"- «*i lV hminii 
Tnind ; In tin* sitrimd. ►In* Dike's the niitnerouH * lui tin* p. i"«, «u«l 

inriUMti y luw th' ir.n *»t of e’U'h is «o>t f«.ri It in tin ir rr«!>m i iv b*i»h*; m 
til** third p’.« t M id ini'' Vi.iid Licm iron N of ifi.it I 4 to ■ i_. i’oh r.n*m 

xuethi'ilA of cviiwv Uirf ihcldciw of the Aliiyti*r.H by the e.uvuiimi of Llu.ii’ ivui- 

jxifutions. 


Now nml f'lioiper Edition. 

EVERYDAY LIKE in OUR PUBLIC 

BCJIOOLS. Mi* roh.M bv lb M e-vi:«*Ur» of llti.n. \V:in*hi".i”T, W- "Di.-i.-dor, 
8hn*wfbnry. Hanow, Rugby. f'Uin ti ih*.u-i. To winch i« im? l.sl » I r.i-1 i «> i n 
of St. Paui’is mvl Morciianr T avlm*--’ Ii.kiIm, ainl Ciuim’’? lUmpum. With it 
('JJtaMary of pouu* words m i oimumi mo m thn*o* Softool*. L«ht« d b> <’n \i.i . < 
Eyiue I’a>Cok. Crown 8vo. w iiL i.nnitrouit HIustfailurM, cloUiel* ^'fuit, ii.L 


Now l!iliti"U. 

GENERAL GORDON in CHINA: tho Story 

of thi; Ev.-r-Yletonoufl Army. J’y 8 . Mo^mW. Crown 8 yo. el.**.. .'ij.iTl, 
price 3s. Gd. 


Cluth i Irgant, IU ill. 

SISTER CLARICE : an Old Maid’s Story. 

By Mr*.. He VI fu !Infuni»v, u a S.ildi.-r's lht't>:hli r.” i town t»v.». 

“•Pislc r Clin ’.•■c’ lia< » rv * * ion * r.*» ,>rnnv*ndttiion!i_ht K»r an> ii-iii 1 ; uni pun Ironi 

ttu^ifinini; t«> cdU.” — W’Ah* \n'f A < *>/ 

** A gracv-ful, pure, a'id | n luiiyi'H* '■tor) Sliniijt hr vidrly n*u \ - ■< < /» 

*• hUtsr Clajiwu is an udiinruliii: eiiuiiu.'U'r, andin-urly nil tun a>.l.mii uil uiluui.'lei* '* 

J ■/.< ’ii rum. 


THU BOOK FOR PR! MHO- R DAY. 

AN ELEGY on the. DEATH of tho EARL 

of DEArf).\y, FILED, lu Four Canton. 3xt lundy form, viih m prc iniale 
design on eovor. 


THE SEVEN AVORlVs on tin: CROSS; and 

other Hymns. B> ». M. C- Wilh 2 Illudr.itl. i.^ 1\ i-.i. d in r- «l .ml lda«*Sc 
upon Dutch Ii.itiil-ioadr paper, umi boiuul tu puehna*nL cuvets, u.iilurm with 
"Music ixi Song.” « J . Cl. 


JUadi In a few d i vs. 

SCIENCE in the NURSERY; or. Childrens 

Toys and What They Teach. By T. \Y. Eulu. Fcj*. Svu. cloth rdegntit, V ■. GA 


W. SWAN SONNENSGHEIN & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TOOK. TIIOUOT.D R(X;KTUVB KEW WORK IB KOW BSAOf, 
at all BooHseDcr*' and Libraries. 

SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: 

tho History <>f English Labour. By Prof . Jamks S. Tlh^ghLD RoOfiOS, M.V. 

2 VOlrf. 8vo. ’21* s. 

CoNrKVTi*: Jiitrudiirfion • Hum! England -PocJ.-il Llfo, Agricultural— Town 
Life — I >ir»tri tuition of Wraith uinl Trade -Society, Wages, ProOts-The King anil 
hit Extnuiilliuiry Revenues— 1 The Famine and the Pluguft— Discontunt, Conibi^a- 
timi. liiHiirreet ion- Tlu> Larnllord’a Kmiifillos— Development of Taxation— I»ftl>Oii’r 
ami Yvapev-Thr ‘'li r-ry till tho Ilefo'-ninthm— WHgcs of Labour after the Rise in 
Priros - Tin? KtudiOi l'oor Law-- Enghdi Hiwlmmlry from tha Rise in Priera— 
A gi unlit urc and A crriciiltural Wages In XVIII. CenLury -Wivges in XIX. Century — 
Tho Pie-eut Situation— Remedies -Index. 


BY THE REV. CL W. STUBna, M.A. 

THE LAND and the LABOURERS : a 

lt<vonl of Puna and 15x|s*rlrnpn Is In CotLige Fanning and Co-0]xcratIve> 
Agni.ulturc. Crown 8v<». elotli, ds. (>d. 


BY THE REV. HILDfiFtfO FRIEND, V.L.B. 

FLOWERS and FLOWER - LORE. An 

nm ortim* hm <1 unique wort on Flower and their A wociuliutia in Popular 
Beliefs, t-mtoius, and Fulh-lore. 2 vols. 8vo. IJlusti'uU'.d, 21s. 

BY J. STANLEY LITTLE, lute of “ Nntivl Mercury 

SOUTH AFRICA : a Sketch Book of Men, 

M.ituu TMifnl Fact**. *i vols. Sro. Via. 

*’ A ni'Klf d v ninl exhiniitlvr uivoiuit of the S'-mh A frli’ftn Colonies Scientific wul 

•hie, aUwit popular and am active.”- ,!/■ ><*»(»,/ A<iierltstt. 


A NEW LENT MAN IT M., BY JtEV T. B. Di »\ EH; WITH PREPACK 
BY 0\N(»N KINO (OXON.) 

SOME ()UI FT LENTEN THOUGHTS ; being 

Mr difc.it i on> fi r the Forty Day** ot Lent. Fep. Svo. cloth elegant, 29. lid. ; 
oh' up i u moo. Is. cd. 

P.Y rROFF^’OR MAX MLT.LER. 

DEUTSCHE LIE HE (German Love) 

Meats from tl.e Papers ot an Alien. Crown Hv r o. vellum, Os. 


Frag- 


BY RKV. E. AT. GELD ART, M 

MODKIiN GREEK FOLK LORE: 

of the i’eople. Crown Svo. tn (irient il leatherette, ih. fid. 


the Tales 


ly sirt nnoRfu: iv. eox. n.vi;T. 

THE LITTL1-: OYCLOILKD1A of COMMON 

THINGS. Third Lditurn. 1 vol. 8vo. pp fill, with very numerous Illaxtru- 

liiiii*, If. Oil. 

rATKKXOSriCR SQi;.\UE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

DAWN. By II. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

INiwku iYDumhhivk, Authi r of *• Ladles un Jlopv-back,” 44 Unfairly Won/’ 

Ac. 3 VoU. 

TO HAVE arid to HOLD. By Sarah Stiusdder, 

A.itlior uf ” T1 k Futo of a Ye.tr ’’ Ac. 3 vote. 

•* \ r»n»n.ntii' («lr . w itli Incidents uf 00 vtrrrlng u uuturc that they cannot fall to orrtet 
MtRntiou.”.- /'iMl. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. Jons Kent Spender, 

Author of 14 Gedwyn’a Ordeal '* A c. 3 vols. 

44 \ nm el nut of Hu* common. The principal character la a fine conception, oml la well 
worked up.” - Jumc** Un+clte. 

0 N L Y YESTE RDAY. By William Marshall, 

Aiitluirof “ Stmngo Chapman " d r c. 3 vols. 

*• Mr M-Tolmll hut a powerful, vigorous, oriainal atyle of writing, Ilia etorj b related with 
not a little patho* ami auine Uuuiour.” ^.AtuntlurU. 


♦> 

Nrarlv ready. 

ALICE’S WONDERLAND BIRTHDAY 

BOOK. Compiled l.y F.. Stanily Lkatin's and C. E. W. T1 ;»lai.*s Lorn 
•* Alieu In Wundfi land " and “ Thnmgii tin* Looking G l iv*." Jty kind p<:r- 
Znia&ion of tl.u Author, liluatraled by J. V. M. I cp. ltu. cloth, 7s. fid. 


HUB MP <1 BLACKETT, PUBLISIIKllS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

GORDON IN THE SOUDAN. 

Ninth Edition now In circulation, domy 8v«. with Portraits and Mope, 
hamhoinely bound, price 10a. 

THE STORY OF 


New Edition, Enlarged. 

THE NEW LAW of BANKRUPTCY; 

containing the Bankruptcy Aet 1RR3, with Introduction T»vbb ■*, Nmn, and m 
Index. To uhiel. \-. added ;i|-'iipj>lcm."it r«,nt i.iinu* L he Onln., I'm nr,, I 1 - 
and Lint ot OtTlomH. By Auc.bgaUi iSLxea JuMi^, M.A., ut-Law. 

Crown 8vo. doth boards, 5s. 


GRIFFITH & FAUHAN, 

WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Just puhlh bed, ileiny 0. l. r »«. 

T.C>0TTiS STAMU KKPoliTS ■ (Jus^s dorldt'il liy tho Court of 

•A J Referee* during the Siwioa P".'. bchi? Part 1U. *0 ^ ,»«. ill. of llic FerioJi, with Index 

B/£. CLIJfioUL nud A.. G. llli'KAi.'UM. F q«., lliuri.tt i.-nt -f.uvr. 

Lrmiinvedu 4 Co . Vu«l stn«.t. 


Fifth Edition, !M pp. and IM plate?*. */!*. 

TTOWto WORK with t hu MICROSCOPE, from the RuHiinm.ts 

A. to the u*e of the hiL’hcit ponera. By Lidxcl Bualil, 1- Xivasurvr of the Xio> ai 


CHINESE GORDON. 

By A. JSOMONT HAKE. 

Sumr pnr.w Or iinoNH on Fimrr Lotnos of this Work, issukij Dsormoer 22 last. 

TUB TfMlN. 

The at-rv r.f ri.ji.fpe Oordon'a life, bill m U hus boeu of adventure and stirring lucldcut, 
cannot tail to appeal to a widu circle of readem. 

SVrUUDAY REVIEW. 

The prcicnt \olumo will prow a valuuldc guide to iK.litidoiu at Uie pteoent orbie. 
SI'KCTATHU. 

lliii Mo ry in no* only rich !u humilllv, cbncjniioii, contempt for merely objective liumaa 
pU uuh. I It rev tall to ub u niiigniurly hm»i*y man. 

GKAI’IIIC. 

A vulnin.* a-iiii-h wr ahould IJke to aco in tho baud* of every ad^and of every boy with 

imlitury uopii uli'iit*. Sr 

PTANDAIID. ▼ 

A fllron„* find vivid blujfrapUjr of Chinese Burilon. 

daily news. 

Few mn cm t.f nnr own or any ntlu r ti mo will compare In lileturcaqaehCM With u Tile Story 
ol Ui.uc-l' OlkIuu,” L>yMr. Btfuiunl linLc, 

RLMLNGTON It CO., HENRIETTA STREET, QQYEN2 GARDEN 
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LIST. 


MARICLr-S™ THU TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 

ZINK 1b. 

NAPOLEON the THIRD’S MINISTERS. 

fccu TUB TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE fur MARCH. 13. 

LADY LINDSAY’S STORY, “GRACIE.” 

See TUB TEMPLE 11 Ait MAGAZINE for MARCH, le. 

ZERO. By Mrs. Campbell Puakd, Author of 

“Policy and rttasiuu.” iicc TIIE TLMPLK DAU MAGAZINE to r 

UAH CH. 1b. 


2 yoIb. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 2 If?. 

ALARIC WATTS : a Narrative of his Life. 

By his Son. A LA tire Alvulo Waits. 

*’ A book which i>uf« the render in good humour both with Iti hero nnd it* author may. with- 
nut limitation, lie vailed a flood lunik, uud Mr Wntts'n Hie t.f hi* father d«*‘* life Mart' 1 
W nit* wu m constant rom in turn niion w 1th tnc>«t <it tin. mien »Um. puifiuiiMi'i. of lliu tlmv m 
nrt and letter*, amt curn*«|»*mil(-iii e With thi *«i mu up the ri-m tsoij pliAMiiit! V. Nulur «u the 
fox mu: with Coleridge, bouthij , ami Wordsworth mitull of iuu.iwL.”-JW Mali trustee. 


1 yoI. tlernv. 

THE OFFICIAL WRITINGS of MOUNT-! 

8TTIART KLPH1NSTOX U, smnotimo Governor of Bombay. Edited, with ! 
a Memoir, by Professor Fouitwr. [Just retuij. I 


1 vol. demy, limp ••lolli, 2a. ikl. 

THE ALCESTIS of EURI RIDES. Trans- 

lateJ fion* the Cre*'k luio Ljjsrh.sh, now for tin* Ilr.it time in itn origin il 
inotres, with Preface, ExpUn atury NnUq.uud Du'ectioun tuggi^Uiij; 

how it laltflit lmvo been pvt formed. By il. B. L. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

BY THE AUTHOR op CM; [IAEA JTKATIICOTE'S TRIAL." 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss 

B. N. Caiily, Autlior uf “Wooed and Married,” ” Nellie's Memories,” iso. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN W ILDFLOWER.” 

IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY T1IK AUTHOR OF “ THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 

THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown 8 vo. 

•■The ‘Kuavrof Heart* ’ |« a love story uemp> Ing n i'mtlii>n midway hrtween romance ami 
melodrama, with many of tho bc*t characteristic* ox both. Tim author ia undoubUdl v Hi n r." 

AtnLnULU.il. 


BY TIIK AUTnon OP “THE SENIOR PARTNER” 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. II. Riddell. 

Susan Drummond ' cannot fall to he rend with intereut. pleMurr, nnd thankAitnc-w. Our 
old blend the wicked baitmvi, the profane, hard-tiding, hai d-drinkim*. horsev. impnnrlpinl. 
Impecunious, gniceieaa rciTolmte, mu r merr ii|>pcftr* uu the tfcrif. |>ut tin hit* uintei^om* 
ttuceeuftxl a treatment at the hand* of this Utcmiy Miulnmu Itnuhcl. who rnn make tin mu.t 
superannuated character* 1 Iwaullfhl forever.* that It In delightful and refreshing to meet him 
again. The soldier-bunker, who relinquishes tli« field of glory for tin* Held of romance mi the 
most praiseworthy Bixiumle, le the clm-H-t. tin* most original, , the most sinking, die most 
ed^ctivo piece of portraiture.”-— ilhuti ated London .Yews. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norms, Author 

of “ Matrimony,” 14 No Now Thing,” “ Mnduraoiscllo do Mcrsac,” i:a. 

1 ‘Thlrlby Hall’ls the pleasantest aud, Ukcn altogether, the best novel wc have read tor 
iny a long day i not merely has the plot plenty of backbone and Interest, but the stylo 


here are two or three excellently drawn I'hnracicra. Lady Oarnlme \* a 

Thackeray would not have been aaliainnl. Without deal mg liiduclti*»es, tho 

writer quietly proclaims Ids k nuwledxe uf society, and tho by-thd-vruy retire Huns are nut tla: 
least pleuaat portion of a delightful book ft arid. 


Is charming. Thn 
creation of which Th 


NEW ADDITION TO f ‘ BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS” 

Just ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. Os. 

LADY GRIZEL : an Impression of a Moment- 

out Epoch. By the Ui>n. Lit win WixtmkU), Author of “ Abigcl Ilowo” Ac. 
Now and Cheaper Edition, tia. 


RICI1ARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

PlftJUBHKlld IK OUPINAriY TO HKH UA.IKSrY TUB QUKK.V. 


Now ready. Second Edition, crown 8vo. price Ca. 

T\EARFOKGIIj, The Princess of Brefney : an 

Romance of the Yearn 1 132*1172. By (he Author uf 

Desmond" Ac, 

London, Lokqmaxs and Co. 


Historical 

The Lnat Enrl of 


•pus 


Now ready, Fifty- fourth Edition, 2*. 

cmrjvs GUIDTi to KNOWL 15 DOE. I 5 y A Ladt 

Thc^fvlnal Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Thuo. 

W J/Olidon i itlMnUN, kiAUHUAt.L. At Co. 


Just ready, price l»s., the Second Edition of 

V n.O 8 TWI 0 K and HAlUtltiON'S OUTLINES of OETOTAN 

LITERATURE. •larofuHy revised and onlargetl. A Now Chuptcr L added on tho 
1 Jttjeimlinn lS7«-]o«t, and. in addition to tiiu Index of tmo names of Authors, there L a sueuud 
Index m the Title* of Hooks and nt’ tho tonics handled lu tho body of the work. 

WlLUAXm A NoauATB»14 HuuiictU Street. Covcut Garden, London i and Edinburgh. 


LIST. 


Large crown p vn. cloth, 7s. C(l. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS aud ADDRESSES. 

By Lnrd O’Haciax, K.P, 

Croon 8vo. o'alh, (1 b. 

STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH 

GERMAN LITER AT URL. Ily M. W. Mai’Ci.'LLUM. 


CroTtn 8 i*o ch.Ui.5a. 

A STUDY of the PROLOGUE and EPI- 

1.0GUW in ENGLISH LITERATURE. Flow SUukuepearo to Drydea. By 
O. a. D. 


V*»). I., in Two Parts, cloth, 30a. 

DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 

ROMAN PEOPLE. Edited by JWcsKir Maiiaffy, With nearly 3,000 Hlua- 

tnitjoTis. 


“ There could be no better prevent to a student Tinu * 

“ We uio irlud tii wc ku *n a w..rk made a* wu.M.* t*» English readers.”— A thfnafnm. 

“ This splendid w.ii k.”- Ihuiv J VV« f. 

“ Thu i\i)t i-ciar, the < .icra.ingn, aiwiys ap,>rupnakiy aeleuUd, ace admirable, and Uve 

mapn VKI < l.clil '* J/|I. MHIV /’lilt. 

“ Aii sumptuous m furm ua it ia able in ckaraUnr.”— /.VifGA Quarterly linview. 


Dt*niy 8vo. ch tli, 12s. 

MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By 

GEOiutK Jims RoManf.-i, F.U.S., Author of “Animal Intelligence " Ac. 
With n PiHtliiiniuuB Ljitty on lutrlnct by itfaultw Dkiiwix, F.R.8. 

“ Mr. Komancs’iibuikk ivinr that will need no lecmmi-ridatlnn to all pryrhoh>iC»ata of tJie rvrw 
rrtinui t ui til it i> to he Unit Jt* IticJd »l> h* and litnury cx«*cllanc« of i-xe>'Utlon Win in- 

duct, Juan} ul the old school also to take it mtu thm tavourabie considcrmtiuu. 1 '— Acadrmy. 

Domy 8 yo. with Dished Portrait and F.'iisim'lM of Pencil Sketches, 14 b. 

LIFE of SIR DAVID WKDDERBURN, Bart. 

M P. Compiled from hl» JourunU and Wrltlngx by LU Slater, Mm. E. 11» 
l'KHUVAU 

•'Noftlie I* likelv to rend the hook without fueling hnppicr In the ai-qualntanceofoiwof the* 
kindu.t aud uuM juxt, one uf the moat amiable aud a*aniiipli*Ui il of men ."— Doily Sew*. 

Limp parchment antique, or cloth, Gt>. : vellum, 7 b. CJ. 

THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the 

Rev. T. K. Culynk, M.A. [The Parchment Library. 

Second Edition, enlarged, square 9vo. cloth, 5 b. 

FASTI APOSTOLIC I : a Chronology of the 

Yearn betwi-on tin* Aftccualon of fHir Lonl a;:- 1 Llio Martynlom of RS. Peter 
and Paul. Jiy W. 11. ANiiEtmoN, Author of " Eveninga with the Saints'* Ac. 

R'fond Edition, n-rlsed, crown Bvo. cloth, fl». 

THE CREED of SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 

nnd Social. By TCim mi Graham, M.A. 

“ An able, thoughtful, and, in literary OM*eet», a wholly admirable volume.” 

lit tfi«A Quarterly Review. 

” An opportune and ably written work,wlu«.h will unnuredly Iw a help to many who ora- 
propi.iK t’linr way a'.iioiisut thr rulna of etfcto a>«lein« to some now grouull of awuranec aud 
collUilUm Ut." — II istuun.HUr Review. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth, 7 fi. fld. 

LINCOLNSHIRE and the DANES. By the 

Rev. G. S. Stiiisa ITEIU). 

** In a didiHldful and ehstty volume on tho Pntn*h memories of that land of wolds and 
mamlifi. .Mr Sire.it mi Id had throw n tnicc’her such a hi ium ut tart* and hiKireiicrs aliout tho 
Scuiidir.aviau occupation uf tlu ILut Coukt, a* Liu uvur h.Uurto U-en laid hefon* «M. * 

Rail Mail (JaieUt. 


! MIL GILBAllT-SMITH'S NEW TOEAL 

! THE LOVES of VANDYOK : a Tale of 

j Genoa, ily J. W*. Gn.itAltT*FMiTi!. .Stuull crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. Cd. 

j " The writer of the small volume heiure us U know n lor his amuolli ami beautUbl verse, anil, 
there arc pa>i«agca here fully equal to hi* reputation, line uniform measure m not adopted, 

1 the leading metre bciug vanei i;> Um lntroducUou oi some charinlfig ly rieal poMogt* ’’ 

Quct a. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 2s. Cd. * 

PROFIT SHARING between CAPITAL and 

I#A HOC R. By Akhley Taylor. M.A. To which in a*Mcd a Memorandum on 
TUB INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP ut tho WH1TWCX»D COLUEttIKS v 
Ly Alien id Aid) uud iittKuY Biuuos. With Rmnurka by Skdlsy Taylodl. 

Demy 3vo. Cd.’* 

THE NATIONALIZATION of the LAND. 

By Samtjal Smith, M.P. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 5 a 

TIIE GOLD TREASURE of INDIA: an 

Inquiry Into iu Amount, the Cause* of it j Accmmilntfnn, and the Proper 
Meaim of Uhlng it aa Money. By Ci.AhMo.vr LUmkij^ B.C.& 


Medium 8 vo. cloth, 12«, 

GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND 
PHRASES. 

Edited by Rev. II. PERCY SMITH, M.A. 

Aaetaled by the Rev. Sir GEORGE \V. COY, R of., thf IU v. Prof. TWTSDEN, M.A., 
C. A.M. PENNELIi, M.A.. ( ..loud \V. PATERriON, the 
Ilev. C. r. MILNER, and cl bun. 

“ There are on every page n .’rent nmnhor of wnr Is whKh It fa no xlimno for the cdu- 
culed not to know*, |»vcau*e tiiev ln-lgn.* to t. chuii a 1 . : .a lilonir> , lnn/iuigo. Wc Klurvi , !i>. 
•hurt, that alnioet I'ver.vlliini; whii'h mu be rrusonulily c\K<-tcd to he found iu a Uieuuntuj 
will Ik» found here.”— .Vruo/og hr i tr-r. 

“ Tno utility of the honk is man Hid i that If isdom* hr romqvfent hands wc do not diniV. 
The reputation uf flu* writers i* -uilioi.iit tf'imantup, nod n'l um cvauui.fttioii ul the item* bu* 
tciidc<i to confirm tlio hcllcf The buliulandvip m jimtd.uinr, generally dcllpicutiu b*x>ks or 
till* kind, 1* exact,’ 1 _ty>i c tat or. 

"An itmr.unse deal of trouble ha* bt'en bcrlow. d on lu rref.itnition, both In collect -n* 
hiHiriiiiitiou nnd lu cutidenxing It tor u«r In ong auiM It mny nhm.dt bt> culled mu urigaiul 
work, ami not a mere coiupiUUuu ," — 4 r^.ieny. 


LONDON : 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


The Saturday Review. 


[Moreh 8, 1884. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE FOIJTNHJIITI.Y KEY JEW for 

MARCH. s*y T. 1 l. 

«_ I ■ N ■ I v . 

BLASPHEMY AS!) H T W'lil.'P't ■* J.UH I.. i> Mr. Ju In i"-i OMirv. 

JOB AM* 111* <‘»MI ■•.111. 1 *' I' I'" ' I'-ral.Si*. I’.rAii'in. 
lMA('lll.\Vru.l H. r ) w A, > 1! 

KN1- llANl MISKMI M* «’J l !*■'. V\ I I \ - f- T L* •! Dl'.ltS ISj II. Bun Uni ( i: - r M.B. 

A r«iI,L'| Ii;m N IN I »'!• J > v *' l i Pi ill 1 1-*!* A i" n Kitov 

iiI*IMJ ,v l ** n| ill! ‘•'•I "'l* r ‘ 1 •>!.' lil.M.HIM. 

t-OXXI/t!* IM* 0»V I KV-i. lt> I! D I ,, WHI 

*11115 M (Il V I*,- I’ i ') I »l Vt ■ ’<' K Vt Y . li- i.i l.F.l'LL (J'tUHN, K C * I. 

A \V»|f| P IN l*\UN R' V .1 - 

Mtt. II V »ci> t:« 'I. " - I. " • i i 
ilOMK AND FOlDTiiN Al 


GEORGE BELL'S SON’S NEW BOOKS. 

♦ - 

>w iojG v. domy-fir#. ft vola. aia. 

AUo h L.irfr*' mj.rr Idpi-ii. tu “ JJmisi-n** " mid '‘•nuuflcmy." wlthlhc 

Placed oil Indu imjkt. ini;\ rtvo. 0 voK^ld iOn. (I<>4 i*i|>fvH priuLod, only n fow 
nw 1- ft.) 

TIJK UFK of SAMUEL JOIINSOfo LL.P. 


ANCIENT RELIGION ami MODE EX 

'I ||n r, (JIT By AY. S. 1 < : ’. . [V 

BENKO’S HLUES : a Tale for Children of all 

( ft .i\\ [ lij, llv IUumin >U ■ i\ mi. \ nth nr «'f “ F I’tnt P .IbnC ’ Ml:. 1 • 

l iljri’iin,’' Ae. !■ ms' s i:»ii J V i" fiOu in-*, Sm ill i joiwi ■mo. f \ . ; 

CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. Liv Major; 

Ai.riii'U Huumii-, il.M.’, Irit-vcelnr of JTDon*. Nt w Edii • '», 1 vil.il' rnv 

i’n>, wifii JlIii'.'r.tlioiiM. Wi". j 

'* Vujpr ifijIHiJw » vnlmnC'»» , ll .i*»'^ '••Hiliii'ii to !*r On 1 ilandard work on m pidrful n.iu i*r;, j 

■ iii h a* s< v» iu> u '''.ul'i I. m ji ■! » -fli >■» 'mu h .*■ in. I !i « l'ii,i mi. I ill l|o ,«>\ . mill ilmj >li -i-i •'> 

|i» i^ trail Si v foil wl m li in ••'miri. .’li r»i t •( i>.i../t v m tin* nn 'mril tn iii’i'-l. >u wlul'i. . Gn. 
pru^iOM nr tot'iily l» I'l'.rij uifl imhHH.) o‘ hCnf.ru. Ill li II 1st in -t a l.ttft."-- Ifo.ri'f mw 

TONKIN; or, France in the Far East. By 

!l. NnsiM^v Die «>t tin* 'Siilli l.u:»t Infantry uni lu-.is?:il Stud! Ciuji*. j 
J>i my Myo. iv il ii Mup", 1 1- 1 

*• ('Blilnii' Viirfiinn * Ini'iii i» rn «•; \»'irl*i*ir ri»nt , ‘i , .ii*ion to tlip litmtun* of 111!* qwilinn. h»’- 1 
jllpiiinir hi. it ilooii ml 1 ! tin* i'»rl\ rlJ■. , •if iki\%i m 1 runn* uml TVoii|lim liffoo H»> I n * • !i i 
Jh.tolutlini, ami ((iiimunitf itii n.ii iiil'u m (In jurw itl w ar ijn» i) t«» tlio r«< n:tn|* *ati * j 

Jl'nlhili'il. ( 

THE NEW LUCIAN ; heiny a Scries of 

Titnloijtie « of the Dm'!. 1'«j. H. P Ti \ir r . Isomii Mio. Ji*. 

" A Tolumr whl'-h will In- r»"nl » if ti f.iioiu ,yi ntitn .it I *li hj the himlcfit, thr | -il»t »- in. rri I 
the Uhmi-wUimI t nrtf'.i'-- lnu’i nl lliv \» .nlu . ...lilt li<iuk S’* u n-'i.iiki.bii. Iii«h, niul oi i wHi 
woithrvmiiiijc. II > '<iA 

ON the PiOILI )VM LAN l) hotwi.Kt. the Ih/alms 

of FACT nnJ F \N« Y l.y i.Hh AnOtor u£“C.'‘i.;> !:«••• ■»" 

Am. ^'rownrtvo Iff. *■ s. 

THE IIUMOUE ami BATHOS of C1IABEES 

])lCKhNtt. Jiy Cit uiLi Kkixr. down Svo. G>. 

TIIE AUTOBDX 1 1» A I’ll Y of MBS. BRA Y 

(litirn 1781). d i-fl lssO. AuOior vf "Tin* Lif^of Tnonu*t moHuii, li A.” 
JCdilcd by Joii.v A. K» mi*.:, l-rown Xvo, 10a. 'J'L 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. | 

IfiH’Ti". TITAI’MAK vi M M.L nr.- ,iri pa* mtf lor pubb^itiiiii a i •* of Vulam S j 
dc(tic»U‘it to the Lives oi Ore ir M*K‘.ry Oirnir-nileri. 

Tbu vnlijitif’d are n in (m in ,1 net of /■» si ■« il Ijm|rrpj,hlr*Ji. iiln« fM' ivf* nt tin* J 

oper.it Imi* and tho urr nf vvns bt wuiiwnf dwimiinn in tin |*r!>ft>«»n i i' nf 
whom compt'toiice io wi itBi the qinlitn s ..ml clenbjo? the l Jm (- e m In* J 

uccrptvd. Mfcpti will, win n nec'sna* y, .letompmy tie voliimes, for ill** couv. eh nee 
of Rtihlrntn. 

The ftlm of iVirP' volume* is t«> l" 1 b"*h popul ir r.iul -eieMSiiir* romlv.* i**irthe i. ir- 
rat I vt 1 of tlio Riost rumiUn; 'irel iii-iriic.liie of Inisn.m h\ • . u'ltii.iclcnr i x Buna* 
tion of t lie jpniinH of tho ^*Mi-r. 

Thu FiM Volume mi’I Is.- HUiDEItJCK THE UHEAJ', by fo-oncl L. U. 
Hhai-kkniu/uy, <*o:»r:iI»iifi*f M »|n, . rown xvo 

MAKs UAL LOUPuN, »»y • olom-i Malianov. will foi’jvjt, the t'Ao 

IiircA jsrcrieliLiiig tbi' oppt .-.i«F .i-pectd of tlif; Sevi n Yo.ilb Wui . 


T. «r» the'* will the JoFfiXAL nf a ToUE to th * HEHHO/K.:: By J\MW 
|{. ivwi i.r., E-ij N«*w ImIii ion<*. wuli \ote^ ami Ap|H-suBo« n. By Af.XXA n'PKH 
N wiMt. M i,.T.'i' ,, ii Coll' Re. C-fnbi i.l/e, ViiSirnf UolkliMn, Jblitpr of ihe 
'.■■ii»)'j’.!i'e **r tiw rheobiglo.il Woihs rtf Uanow. 

ti, thji i; iin.ei ill.- T-" ’ h ' Ikv‘ o» r ofuliy ivvi*— < 1. with thepurprs^of firr-nimting 
B a- f «.i- h-rs Ir. B-. »u .1 : mh IV' " Journal t»f tho Tour"-* iw lutrrpoiatttl wllh 
tl.oh'.iv ill she J :'|. .e* w.is iiiiiH' u; .ill Mr, t'rokev'*. JiiUMoivi -U prlutvtl. fvbm 
11" nl! * Ilv.il L'.iS io . , - 1 

Now >'«.».« i i\t al-B-l, 1st explrtimlion of tho uml to paob vojsnno 

hate b. en ie.L M'p« im'iio- v wl'ieh.li 1 il at Ul'eatev length With V.liioiia «pm>cioim 

\\ (‘..'li li tve n in tin* hut m.ro of the ►nt'jioL 
Til.* Illinium Bi.it. * r.nt.\*'i V. u in ii uni h«*' . h.«*« »i.?c-n oaTdfully rftoyoJjo- 5 ! for 
Edition ; •*.•( -in l'i cr.i'tuuf. by *J. S:odai*t, of tho Bci'l PorCralt of Jolnuou Jin 
till Nuti.n nl t"« .illi’i’i h bn M {'.l'lo»L 

Vol Y., .-wir .ii'iii,' .To , ',‘M»iii,iii;i, iindirb-a Mm. Piazzi'h \nrcdotc*; the L«ttf*in 
of Mn- lliil li. >.>' l.'.i , Tier’s UiogrApiiln'l Sketoli \ (’mnborhuid’r KcftnlUx timu, ; 
m.iii.r from the v..rh- ••f'll'iun.tli M*»i« m.d MiuLunv d'ArUlay ; ami olad th» Plary 
L.i Du Th. ( Auiph-h iio-.i f"i tin Fn -»t lime !•> '•uni iii tiuKlind. 

li cm tin TIME*, Fehniwy M. 

Tin. l.i.iiiDi.'iio n«il tii.p.MiiL' ilUt nn of aw.uk wiueh jn»:ly a a vrnrM-wJilc fviii* will 
I... wch o iii'il i.% mu nn. iii'ii Joi»h '.if it m nn i-aiti..n to level over lot ita luxurinunmifs 
»Vu nil 1, io mi jh i li i.m.io- lt< i.irilij- nia irln*. it< Urjv ii'i'l clear type.i^ mlournl'li* cii* 
^ i ai ii. -nn] i-v a 'I- m i.iini'ii^. Cr.iV i. m uu aminlul^i . ta Hu* butt of a Uot*'t oeul 
■ •I -hi .n.i , uiei Mi Snjiur In. .loi.r w.-i 1\ in i|Leunhnv( hiany nt h »». link*. 'Vlirt«e wh'rll 
r 111,1111 -iii 1 .mlv ti'.i..* v» *ii«-‘* itn.iw mil Bo'it upon the work But such M.n !'■«• n» thi» M not 
tSe oi.li .’.I. ieii.li ri .1 li* t lu. fit flip. 1 ', nn» iv it I lie iin*«t Ini/mi tiuit, |lu htt* put tojiClher 
iu HPio-t revlj'ili Inriu! m upn.'inhci «, . a \a.«t Jiuivi of lul TOiuti'Ul ain.Ul Jolniioa »ml 

3.' . i li u.\, n :> rli k m > itl.er hot m* vmiMe In* lore, t.r ie ■ muiLilc onlj to the hiilulllntial lender 
lifter uii .'unii.l v uJ (Miiihh 1 . 

New E iitioji, ll'niviu«:li)t ItwBe'l an. 1 t/roatlv liwhiTged. 

BB VAN’S |)I(JTK)NABY of PAINTERS 

niul I’.NCHAA Kits. V llte.| by R. 33. (JiiAYKs, »>f the British Miiwma. 
lnsperoil Svo. ju M nithiy I hilt**, eu» h .Iti. A, JJ, f and lil% rmdy» 

1 vnl. r *vaI Svo. with Tiumeriini C’nlourcd Plate*, 128. 6(1. 

BABROTS ill CAPTIVITY. By W. T. 

• > i.kitsk, M.A., M I)., Author of 44 The Amateur’* Aviary of Porelpn. 

J.ir'b” A< . With NbUj on sei oral .-‘pi-uu.-s by tho Hots, nml Hov. F. Ir. 

J‘i IT. iN. 

CALVERLEY'S WORKS. 

YKRSKS und TllAXSI* \TIOXS. By S. Oai.vkiu.by, 

M.A , late Fi Row of Uliri-t « • <»Jhg*-, (.'-imbfulgv. Kighfeh Eilitiosi, lop. fcvo. 

FLY LKAYK^. Ulh r riiou*und ; fcp. Hvu. 3s. <nl. 
TIi.\XSL\TIOXS into KXGUSH nud LATIN. Crown Svo. 

price 7*,. III!. 

THKOCKITLS, irnuslnti'd into KnirlLh Verso. Second Rditimi, 

li »l-l .1, (.10*11 rtlo >4 <• l. 


I 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Uniform ImU.p ti, etimpl' t« in I Volri,po**L Svo. p.ioh 0*^. ; T'sxburghc, 7a. 

AMKI.1A, lAMKUI'ON (.'llUllOll TOWKK, &c., with 

K*-u mi Englu!. Melnccil J.iiw. 

THE ANGEL in Un. HOUSE. Fiftli Edition. 

THE VICTOIMIW of LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

THE I. N KNOWN KUOS. I.— XL VI. 

Twenty tilth Tlmsthand, tlcuiy Jf\ r n. 3d. 

THE BB( HUB ESS of the WORKING CLASSES 

in th" LAST HAU-'-FINTruY. Ity IbmiiUT OnW, LL.D. 

/ fr'tt'i n /'('if //..iii Mr. G r.xosTONi; . ** 1 ham rf*'iil with great pteMiire >oui 

m.i-t rlj |.itt». I*, il i- |ir.i).a>iii iu (omsi iuiiI in nuljiit„ni‘C tin* lieat UUaWur In Gcorffc • »Mil l 
hop. Ill ii^ i.o j-ru< tiLuldc t > Kr'ive il n h i to I'iiculutiim." 


MRS. BRAY’S WORKS. 

The Devonshire Novelist* of a past Kenoration. 

EITZ of FlTZEOKl): a Tale of Destiny. 

THE WHITE HOODS: i. Romance of Flanders. 

HE FOIX: allomancoof I t-arn, 

WAliLEIGTl ; or, Thu Fatal Oak. 

THE TALBA : or, Tho Moor of I'orfu/al. 

THE l'KOTKSTANT : a Tale of tho Times of Queen Mary. 

Kr.-v voviil vy iiimins Xfufi. 

INTBODUCF.l) to SOCIETY. By Hamilton 

Atuf:, Auirmr of ’ Bit.i " Ac. *J vtyl , 

SAIA AUK : a Collection of Storios. JTSy 

Uawi.ii Hmai Au. nor hi 11 (i.inl LiucV* “ l'm-ile L!ll)} , Ulll l ,, •xv. Cru.\n 

8 VO. I Hr., ('ill. 


" llicy urr writ Wurth ri*v-l,i 
D.lujt be ttmtibtf mtn t:ii*» . u 


.... Iinuht. snilni, nml willy In hlm'flt, lit tbigrii < v,*rj - 

oil ijiittlitlc'.. 1 H hm Ait if Krvmu . 


UNCLE GEORGE'S MONEY. By S. C. 


Biulokmw. 2 vob. 

. ,n. ltriu.-i man's now -t..i ■ 

iiftiunmu inotlVkS ami iu-Uq u d.Jhc) nlv «.'Hiitm"ily 


“ Mra. Mriu.'i inin’i now -t..i> I* tt ulral/hti. -wnrl cm! pnti-tuotovy nioturo of life n«ilie,aml 
4 ■*" ' ' ;*Mly tiifotTi? 1.' -Jfi, nn\nn. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 

PTONJiOll, By Dr. Ui«\rni.Rv»ic:., With ill ilwtr.it loi.i l y .Juh (Juthtlo 
mul A. S. Liu !, t’runu Svo. (ia. 


CHAPMAN A 11ALL, LIMITED, 11 HEXUIKTTA STBECT, 1V.C. 


Cies n Kvo. 4 ,. B.|, 


THE ATONEMENT VIEWED in the LIGHT 

of CERTAIN MODERN DIFFICUJ, LIE.*. An Introduction to tlm Study nf 
ri." Di.uLrinp of Pr.ijilil.itioii. H'unjf tho liuUaair Lectures for 1^83**S4, By 
the llcv J. J. Lias, M A , Vicar nf St. Edwiud’*, CfiRpirldgo. 

CiiUi’oridge : JHiuarjoN, Bell, Co, 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated by 

li, H. M. J-.l WES, 2 voIh. l 1 iH’li il*-. 

Vm|. 1 . TRAC TATI'S Tlf EOLOG U ’O-rOLITICUa-POftlTICAL TttE.Y- 
TIE 

\oi II - -IMPROVEMENT OF TfiK UN I) E RST AN DrNG -ETHICS — 
LL 1 J’iRi.-’. 

Bi tny 8vi>. 58. 

LENSES and SYSTEMS of LENSES, treated 

i.i’mr tin* M iiiunr . f Oappp. By « ’ll aui.i:h Pkniilkhpiiv, MJk., F.R.A.P,, 
.“.‘•nor M.'illn in itirul .M.wb'r uf bi. I'HulV. ; lifcc tioboUi of St. John’s Collfga, 


• '.iiubridgc. 


Cambrldgu: Pmuhtov, Bki.t^ & Co. 


FORMULAE and EQUATIONS in ALGEBRA, 

TRIGONOMETRY. BLANK ANALYTICAL O0X1CS, ttn( j MBNSURA- 
T1‘»N. I ’• y Riv. T. AY. open* raw, M. Svcoml Master nf thp C. ram tin r- 
ru-honl. JJiiMfil; lurmorly bcUolar and ilulmcian Sxhibitloucc of 

Brhueno'V CVlfRi*, Oxford. 

Top. 8 vo. la. 

GERMAN PRIMER ; or, Elementary German 

«{ rumtniir mid Exon^sw* for Junior Forms in Bubllu Schools and rr«l>aratory 
brh.'iMx. By tho liev. A. 1. (.'la pin, A LA. 

ITALIAN PRIMER ; or, Elementary Italian 

CramuarnM F.xorri**c« ftir Junior J-'m.-ih. In PubUc School, rtitd I'lemtalory 
fcc!.0'/l-. lly Hit Jli-v. A. C. OlAL-lv, M.A. 


LONDON: GEORGE DELL A SONS. 4 YORK STREET, 
COVEST GARDEN. 


JttWVU o, X 00^,1 


4.IM3 ^auuu^ 


MESSRS, ^VM^LACKWQOD 4 SONS’ , 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

^ ^ AH W r^V./. vlv* ^ * 

BLACKOOtrS MAGAZINE for MARCH, 

JCC 0 ^ 3 n^fefJC»'i!i>. M. . . 

' CojerjSKtH s* 

A LAIfY*$. RIDE ACROSS RAKISH UONl>UllArt.-PA»T TIL 
THE 1,1 FJS OP LORD JiYTTON. 

’ THE UABY’4 OtfASU.NIOTHKU Part VI. 

• BALMO-IIUCHO rififlUNG.JtN BAVAHIA. 

A VENDETTA. ’ # 

PllotOfiEM WE Of CAT* LEGISLATION. 

THE EARTHLY PAKADI.sE.. 

' BovncK>Ni:i*.^piiitT i. 

LORD Wor,SELErS “ MKNV* 

TO AH ANGLING PUIENI*. Or .7. P. V. 

THE SLAUGHTER IX TUB Soli 7) AX. 

TO TUB lords AND COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


MESSRS. lACMLLUr & CO.’S LIST. 


Thhi day lx jttvlil if-Ktil, 

THE SECOND EDITION OP 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT 

ASD LEAVES FROM A NOTE-HOOK. 

Post 8 vo. 10?. f»d. 

CONTiciTOt — WnrldHuena nruT Other* WorS Hinctrt, Tl.o Root Young — G»*rumn 
Wit; , tlfdnrlch Umimi— K vai.ffollnil TeftcLiuir, D). CMumiiitf Tho Jutli.m.rc wf 
BAliontfliKjn, Lcioky'R Hlritory— Jvat.il' ul Hid low of Gonmui Life, Jlu-til— 1 1ma 
ttpntti* m W*dnmr— Andrea* to Working Mwi. l»y Felix, llnlt— L uhvi-* f i orn u Nmc- 
Book: bcin|f Not«a on Authnrahip, .lodgment* on Author, Story -t-llmp, Hi- bale 
iTuaRinfttloii, Vftlnn In Originality, To tho Prosaic nil Things tiro 1 ’roMle, “ Dear 
Bclijrloak Love.” Wo make oar own Prccedi'iili^ Birth of Tolerance, Felix qui imu 
yotuifc, Diyliic Grace a Real Emanation, " A Fino Ettct<* JVcltaff ii Hne^y. 

% # This volume, which was I’ ft. ready correct^! for tho ptvs«, j 
contains nil tho contribution* to periodical literature that tlio j 
Author was willing to halts jvpuhlishvd, it also iiicludis so mo J 
short essays and pa^ek from her Note-book wliich liavo not hitherto 
been printed. 

This day is published, 

GR ANITE CRAGS. IJy C. F. Gordox Cummixg. 

Author uf ‘-Firo Fountains/' “A Lady’* Cruise in a French Alun.uMVur/’ 
"At H«unn in Fiji," Ac. tfx«». ilh:P,r;iu.\l ftith « En^ruvingt-, JG<-. 

" MU* Cuniniiiij; im.ioarq a i*tv fnrlliH t.ir imr-tln/T ik*Mn h .if Iran- 1 with l.itcrm. m ,<1 
It 5 i cnoimh to any , it livf lutvst coiltiibuli'iii to (ltwri|i*i\u litcia'uni Unit Jt i* vr.> r thy .A 
lici Ou,lm. 

“ Thin i 4 ta*aut h«mk Wo imt du*nlhi* houk hoping that thlr* abrupt end miy mi;nr 

tlir niwi'dy* i>|iM-r.r*iir > c ot'niiiithrr vulmin ii* uniustm* nml iiMriii-rtve a* * (.tuii.t,, i l,e 

Vli'.tii-eiitrnioiir* Arc not the irust nut-ai-d »c [tut «>< ifi* l«o,.k "—PaW Mail t,cu'.k. 

*• As Abdimtnig a* any of lu*r former work v — II huU.aH 2 Ju i cut. 

This day is published, Seventh Edition. 

ALTIORA PETO. By Lauuknce Olihiaxt. 

New njitl Cheaper Edition, crown suj. Jllusii r«l/6«. 

"HrillWnt ii ml dclIcbTlhl.. ...... The took is *»»»' wnlfli ^xcryliotly arJU Rrt'Mlilvwi*! and 

Crc/tUv ncinilu'. It 1 « ihc uUU nine ot MiwiiJnr niU’imi'I'.y X'ul ni<IC'|H‘ii<]«.iu <• ... .ic 
CMinph to t n«ip n moio ul aidinaiy tuevlUti I or tho j>r.>diK'tio)i ul a te-erti nt cxtni'.n! «..«r> 
UO\ As." — AtttfMaum. 

till!?, day !•( jml'h-ilicil. 

NORFOLK RROATiS nnd RIVERS; or, the 

Waterways, Lagoors, aiet Hcmyi of Eax*. Anglin, By 

Ua vj r-.K, Author of " 'I J;', bvtui and her Crow." bvo. ltlna: ;:■»*, -.Hih 

12 FuU-1 rtpo PlatcR, J 4 U. 

** A charming dcHTlption Uf tlio IfllmvJ icnaor Noifolk nnd tholr inhabit unfit, humuii umi 
Otluif. (jhim Uwf |H'»» oi .Mi. Oavic*. Liu- sn-hoi 'le ■ ril.i-i hw yurUtim; ailvcnt*n« « w t i l\ 
b!q unary «nn » n i-c that we nud oiir.*Hir< tncal illv jo^oI* iujr to di-votc our u* \l autuum 
Loliilnys tJiM'illingtlie HiVmL bl'U ud ut elijij, I.II 4 the Vb 'J ‘V. ir * tfn ii'u tr J: r.» .n, 

" 14 in tmuk is lull of |il«sn*:mt r*. i^rLin i. r*., n t> r iJium* to whom vmnro <l<*uu«l ell 1 " i> fur 

ftilitpg and mnub' nr > m-htiiic* It u*!l to «(■’■ .•imJ uwnya hoio l> hW tun,<i.i if n 

bealthv wr.tMlg U|mM luuHby ti^u, u, W'C k ■mimu ml t ((•iri-rrvrdle, In'.t liud jilm-.-t t.ir/utt’-u 
to »«» (bar K fo adurui d Witn tw< l.i ii.tnv.uiMo'iil'i-tiulViiij!."^ ’*♦ ert ir .1 . 

" He hss 1 luilnwd ttbook aim *i will |dc i*c nil ".vo ol *>uvi,.i,r munery, nil l<> itm * u.oi, 
all uacurabsia, all who iouk.ou natuie w .i!i a kuct c uje. * — 1 uni, 1..7. 
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VOL. IT., CuMPMaTNO THE WOLUC. 

THB INST1T U TESol' tho LAW of NATIONS: 

a Treatise of flic Jnrul T(i I.iHoim of Ri'pufttu P.djlic.il r..imniiniUi fly 
JaMKM LofllMjen, LL.lh.’A.dV 'cnri*, lorm*. L*r%’l*» of Publlo ly.w ami <i( Mi’o 
Law of NrOu’m and Nulicns in rli-- 1 'mv. 1 1 1 v >■:’ K'linburpli, Memo.-/ i f ih-> 
liiftUuto of Tutcrinuiiiiml Law, n.ul i, , .n , ri'js ,|, (linvj Member of tin: Acad< un 
ot J U 4 *is]H n*kU 00 uf Madrid, 8v.\ L'n-’. Vol. I. H\o. lth>. 


v LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 

Fcp. bVO. B?. 

THE CUP: and. THE FALCON. 

By ALlTiEli, LORD TENNYSON, 

roei-LBuraste. 

r FIIE LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON 

**“ MACJvD’K, Old, fly Told in lbx i.>a‘u LETTERS. I'Altdl by lilg 
Fi.ldli v u MALbiiC'i., i vula, d> 111 v Svo. with If Portrait*. Ids. 

ikeady March 18. 

A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 

"VESTIGIA : a Novel. By Geouuk Fleming, 

" Author of “ A Nile Novel/* “ Illragc,** “ Tim Head uf Meduaa/’ Ac. ‘J vnR. 
G’l-ibckv*.. I2i. 

** Tills in the ln’«l 1101 si th.» onihor ha* wrltt-a This story Is w»M«n with an ain.*MJiitof 

iKi^er anil umunxciitir.iianty ihu »» nt ic:«.t rar»- Mur*’i»'cr, an amount *»t tmlu* h«-* l*u,-u 
taken wun (lie workmau«iii;i ul'Uu. book wJueli should icctiva due recognUiou. v fpc^Uiivr. 

NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 

QAMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and long 

^ boloro, toother with Kotin mi tlio Cults and Cuitoiux of Twcnty-thrtv 
other L-hurds in the l'i»-ijie. T* v GgottCK TrRNTf«/ LL.D., <»f tbft lioodoti 
Missionary £k>cicty. With u l’ret ace by E B. Tyeou, P.B.S. With Majb.. 
Crowu 8 vo. Vi. 

T’HE POETRY of MODERN GREECE: 

“*■“ ^jKciinang and Ilxtrants. Translated by Floukvcb Mc'DllLUSuv, Fcp. 8vo, 

[ tfeXl week. 


PHIIiOBOPIIZCAr. CL A 88103 FOR ENGLISH 
IlEADEUL 
Tlils day Is published. 

LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. Crown 

8 vo. witlj,jawtrait. 8a. fid. 

* 

* ThooMicr Wlnmoacf rlv F'-riwawi. 

DKSCARTKS. Hy IVufc^or M\ii h-kv- JliTI'LElf. By ,l.e It, v. W. L. C 't.nva. 
M.A.— HliRKftLF.y. Bv Profeafor Fit\<-ni— Fh.HTE. By I'm^ «-or At’AM^ix — 
KANT. Xly Pwfcwor WaMjACK— FIA M ILTON . By rmfcfc or Vutch -11 EC IX. 
By 1‘rofeasor Edward Caikd. f 
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, JOSHUA REYNOLDS An Article 

bv J. COMYNH C.VTllt, with Engiavluj.'s after inifNirt-unt Picture* by 
>1R .josh l A REYNOLD*, appear* in TLiE LKGLIaU 1LLU*T1 ;aTEI> 
MAGAZINE fur MARCH. 
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HAM MORRIS. — A Poem by Mr. 

WILLI VM MOTVRTS. Author of *• Th«* LnrMilv Pnr:tdl>A- , ‘ Ac., appear* !a 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


Price SIXPENCE j by jKiat, EIGIITPENCE. 

THE ENGLISH 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

Contents you MARCH : 

1. “ RS. 7TARTT.ET. WITH HER CHILI) A3 A YOUTHFUL BACcHANaL.** 

1H After Sir Jo-*llUA Kkynoldh. ( Fruutl*pi,:oe.) 

2. ^ JERTINO IN WINTER. A FunW. Jiy William MuKCl*. 

Ii. OlR JflSHUY REYNOLDS. By J. Comy.ns Cajih. With lmuicrcu^ I!Iu*« 
O trutlou*. 

4. A N UNSENTIMENTAL .TOURNEY THROUGH CORNWYLL (to be. mn. 
il. tin in ell. By tlw Author, of “Joiix ILvlikax. Ubmumau.” With 
Illu^trfttinIl* L»y C.Napifh Ukmy. 

fi, QITAKfM*»:AUK TN THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. By R*:v. Ai.tfciD 
O With llltHi rations by C. O. Mukhat. 
d. JULIA (Conclusion). By Walter De>a.\t. 

7. T7i ARLES FROM .’ESOP-THE KID AND TUP. W01/\ TninrlAt.il by 
X 1 Alit.fd (Ti.nmu'T, M.A. With niu‘rruiiOi»^ by ll VMior r Caiji&v '*r. 

8. r n II F AltMOUliKIU* PRENTICES. Chaputi la-1 i. (1-j bo cnuliua.-d > 
X By CH-uiLu'i’f* M. Y'omiv. 

Oinnnstnt-. Initial L< Iter**, »Hrc. 
bint if MumiicK, fid.. b\ ]K»t Su ; Yearly, po^t free-, 7?. 6J. 


r PENNY SON’S “ 

P npoiu and Rs Structure. 


“IN MEMO IMAM” : it* 
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A cLi-ly. By John F. GkM'NO. U’C.vn 
MANU \LS roil STUDENTS, 

T IE AT. By l’. G. I’ am’, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 

Id. n.ijly F-nuw of St }b*»r* * t t»ll. . Cainl" nlife ! ProfiKnr uf Natural 
i'hilisoph^ in the Uuiv* ratty ol Cambridge. CjowuSvu. [.Yu'f wu-g. 

r PIIE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, A TEXT- 

BOOK of. By Alfh^d D\nmm.u. M A., L,*cuin-r on Phvsic* in the kdn ot 
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of M' dicnu*, r.iinbutgli. Wiiu Idui.li'aiiMn.. M>. dmiu Svo. -1^. 

THE BURNETT LECTURES. 

LIGHT. — First. Course. ON the NATURE 

nf LIGHT. Delivered at Aberdoui, N,ivomb*-r by OKounr P,.-r.".i: t 
S roKKi, M.A., F.IL3., &c.. Fi^ow of I’esnbrul.e Col lego , and Ii > ira'-**n I’mj- 
fivaur ot AJatUunutics Lu the Cntvorsity of Cuinbrldjo. Croau ^ vu j-,. i.p. 


TV/fACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 293, 
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JAMES HOTE-SCOXT. By fcirFitJVXU* 
IK. Dovi-e. 

NKW EDITION OF KEATS. 
ASOCIAL STUDY OF OUR OLDEST 

colony. 

A RENEGADE. Chapter* 1, 2. 


Contents : 

HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING WOXHN. 
TUK WIZARD'S SON. By Mr*. 
OUimlant. Chapters 49-M . 
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SLAVERY IN THE RED SEA* 
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.Now ready, Part I. A— ANT (pp. xvi. — 35*4), price 12a. 6<i. 


A NEW ENGLISH 

ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: 



~Cf 


FOUNDED .MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE l'niLOLOOlCAL SOCIETY. 

KotTKii nr 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.E>. 

1’ltKallfKHT OK THE I’ll 11.01 OGICAI. MK'llCTY. 

WITH THE ASSISTANCE OP MANY B3HOLAH3 AND M3JNT OP SOIENOB. 


fllHE object of the NKW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to present} as concisely as possible, the history of 
JL oivry word, and of all the dillorenfc uses of every word, in the written language, not omitting tlio»o which are now obsolete, 
in order to ensure complete acvuracy and thoroughnasd, it lias been judged desirable, instead of adopting 1 tho traditional aud often 
crroiioou.<( iu^tancos contained in existing dietiotiurios, to make an entirely fresh selection of representative extracts from tho original 
works themselves. To gather together this fresh and trustworthy material — in other words, to lay a secure and adequate foundation 
for the fabric of English lexicography- • has been the task of live-aml-tweuly years, and of more than 1,300 readers, working under 
the superintendence of tho Loudon Philological Society. Over 0,000 of tin* chief English writers of all ages, and at least lour times 
as many separate works*, have boon laid under contribution ; and some idea of the hulk of the material which, the Editor haa drawn 
upon may be formed from the fact that more than 3,000,000 distinct quotations, each complete in i Leif, have been placed at his 
disposal, of which about a third part will l>e finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage is furnished with a precise date and 
rulerenco for the purpose of verification. 

Nor has tho principle of co-oporation been confined to the collection of the raw material. The Editor, though even tho minutest 
details of the work have patted under his eye, baa freely availed himself of the services of students of English, and of other branches 
of lenowlodgo bearing thereon, in all parts of tho world. The New Dictionary, therefore, will represent in a condensed form the 
accumulated knowledge of \ery many of the first scholars of uur time*; mid will, if tho expectation* of il* promoters are realized, be 
found ill all respects abreast of the actual state of science. Tho Editor Inis sought to give such results only ns lire beyond dispute, 
avoiding rash speculation and all dogmatism on doubtful points. His object has been to ullow each word, us far ns possible, to tell its 
own story, by careful selection of the most characteristic examples, and by h strictly logical arrangement and subdivision of its various 
meanings; his own explanations being us brief as may be found consistent with clearness. 

The work is addressed, not only to the advanced student of English literature, who will find it to combine a glossary of obsoleto 
words with an etymological dictionary of the living language ; or to the student of the sciences, who will lourn from it at what date 
the technical terms with which he is dealing wore introduced, and what modifications of form or sense they have since undergone ; or 
to the professed philologist but also, nnd in no lesa ^diyreu, to the general reader, who will hero find, ready to his hand, tho 
derivation and accepted pronunciation, the past history aud nrusvnf use, of every word which may occur m his reading, and concerning 
which ho m*y desire to be further informed. It is thought that. tho extracts, even in tho abridged form which considerations of space 
have rendered, necessary, may still possess an independent interest of llmir own. Many vexed questions of etymology will be found to 
W. settled emeu and fur” all when brought, as here, to tho touchstone ot history ; and" it. can scarcely bo but that now light will be 
thrown on various library nrnl bibliographical problems which have puzzled general iocs fif inquirers. Iu the confident hope that it 
Will be recognized An a contribution of Kolicl and permanent value to the study of our language and literature, and as un attempt, 
carefully planned and conscientiously executed, to achieve for English nil, and inure tliah all, that Littrri has achieved for Freucli, the 
First Part of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given \o the world. 

Subsequent Party will be issued as rapidly as is found practicable, und the work will be completed in Six Volumes, each containing 
Four Porta similar to that now published. 

\ r ' • # * A Detailed lYoapecfn* and Specimen Papes will he sriU on applicative 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. By Joseph 

B* WORTH, D I)., late Pr«*fc«sor of Anjtlr* taxmi, Oxford. New PaUlion. 0«>in- 
plated by T. N. Toi.fi Ka, M.A„ Mouth P-ofru-or of Kmluh, Owen* Collect 1 , 
Manchester. Part* I.. H., each 1A*. I*.«t Ul. in the jirtwe. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENG- 

1. 1811 LANGTJAGfl. By the Jlnv. Waltkii W. Kritat, M.A., 1- Irinuton and 
Hosworth Profeasor of Aiigifi-tfuxon in the Unlvcr*liy of Cambridge. 4U).. 
<*U>th f £2 4s. lT t 

/CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of tho 

ENGLISH LAXGUAGK. By tlic nw Editor. Crown Sto. cloth, 6s. 81. 
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■ AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 




LANGUAGE, with a Preface On tin* Principle* of French Ehmolojjy. By 
A. BfiACfltcr. Translated Into F.nftluth by (I. W. Kircmv, M.A., formerly 
Censor of Christ Church. Third Edition, orowu 8vo. cloth, ?*. <J<1. 

GREEK-ENGLLSH LEXICON. By Hubby Gkormw 

T.idukll. D.li. f nm) Robert floorr, IU). Seventh Edition, llovised and 
Augmented throughout. 1888. 4to. cloth, 3tii. 

A GREEK-ENGLISII LENNON, abridged from tjie 

above, chiefly tor the um of Schools. Twentieth Kditlon, square 12 mo, 
doth, 7*. fid. 

^SUIDAE LEXICON. Add. Codd. MSS. recensuit 

f ' Thomas Gamvqhd. H.T.T*. Torn! 111. indt. Folio, cloth, 4*:s. 

JttTMOLOGICON MAGNUM. Add. Codd. MSS. 

■" reocn*uliiBt noils variorum initriuit Thomas Gajwokd, P.T.P. 1818. Folio, 

doth, t&F 


THE BOOK of HEBREW ROOTS. By Abu ’l-Walid 

MaiuvAn 1b v JanJLit, oOptwI-m fin lit -d Hamit Yfa&ir. Now first Kdltrd, 
ui li un Aril'M'IIx. fioutaJiifng extract from, other Uchrow.Ajrublo DietUm- 
urica, by AD. Nugbaukb. 4 to. clolli, £2 7a. Gd. 

AN ICEIiANDICRENGLTSH . DICTIONARY. Based 

on tin* MS. Collection* of tho Mo Juctmiid f - i.kasat. Enlarged and oom- 
p let oil l>v Dr, Viovunson. With un lutrodnctlon, and Life of Hichnrd 
Lieiv'-by, by G. Wshiir Dafest, D.C.L. 4to. cloth, £3 7a. 


lA LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on Andrews’ 

t Jiditlciu of Freund's IMin Dictionary. Roviacd, enlarged, nnd iu great port 
rn-wmicu. By (rari.tom T. Bkwti, l*h.l). r and Chaulbs Biiort, . LL.D., 
I’nJoshor of Latin in Columbia Collo^o, Now Turk, 4to., cloth, 23a, 
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whit the German 'Explanations translated into ISngUsli by J. B.Biddia M.A. 
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A SAN SKRfT-ENGLISII DICTIONARY. Etymo- 
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THESAURUS SYRIACUS: collpgemnt Qaatremere, 
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/ ';' $*<*agii t?e shalf.be gtedUJjar tirfeje should Induce anybody to 
* xu^lceiibuntoif Us more thru* masonic 

1 |rt^natio^e..‘ 5** vy t&Fg 4 ©fee 'tytact/lt h, one li^tdljrknowa why 
, , ifctfispt that due n.toii it test of tensor wjtfiput parallel* aud 
extern partbu*) or evftb th* finest temper wins in a 

critter* Lovd Pembroke, according to Fepys and Mr. Marshall, 

- heard even up .eminent Quaker '-swear tremendously to himself 
wSei be to^YA' fine.^muper bad had much to do with the lor# 
fine eess pfAfJji j^earthcot*, as it had to do with that of the famous 
Frupchmftn tho greatest ten tils- player, ns the writer of thin 

article firmly believes, of living memory. Between him and the 
* pwntaUVround champion, the English professional Lambert, exist 
m link* tho brothers Tompkins, ot* Oxford and Brhfhton, whose 
play is delightful to watch from the old Barre-like graco of form 
and strobe which it hey still preserve, in the lace of wlwt wo cmi 
only look upou U8 tho decadoncauf general play, truceublo to tho 
personal iafluenco of Lamberts game, which dopeuda upuii eluyr 
strength and forco of wriat (coupled of course with high quali- 
fications) more than on the old steady pendulous stroke. I( is very 
well lor him; but in inferior bauds it has generated n kind of ferocious 
skittles, in the place of tho old quiet and “ cut ’* ret urn, v\ hicb ta very 
trying to the old school. It tails with years instead of improving, 
and so punishes itself. Meanwhile, unluckily, it is not only in the 
fields oi tenuis, but in broader and graver ones also, that “ playing 
to win/* regardless of the ways, and the means, is beginning to bo 
counted for every tiling. 

JWiu and Lambert never coincided enough in age to bo able to 
moot and tost the rt sportive merits of llndr Helmo!*. The s1.»vv of the 
old Frenchman is pathetic, and is pathetically told in Mr. MnrshaUYi 
book, to whose contents the present writer can mid upou this 
F.ihhf *1 a touching anecdote of his own. After taxing health and 
mentis through severe yufimnga during the siege of Palis, Itarre — 
always a pet over here - -came to London once niur*. He was one 
of ihe Spectators at a mutch at land's, where the thing sun 
of Lambert was sinning very strongly, and there wr* a full 
and excited attendant:''. At a particularly lino ciohs- court stroke 
of Lambert’s, shot rather than cut down into tin- corner with 
a crushing power which per hups no other pla\«-r Inis shown, 
mcuo cuio forgetting Ikirru ciied out, f< lh:i\o, bravo ! Bum* could 
have beaten him in his host days.! ” The w liter happened 
io be sitting close to tho old nun, who had been gemuouely 
admiring ns much as anybody, hut now sadly shook hi* l»*'»id, and 
snul in a voice no fail her audible, 11 il a mi-un ; je ne puls lien 
, rouu*r untifttonunt." It lauds brought the tears, t»* our eyes, aud 
iiftrth, united u» over sim e as a pier*e t*f hoiutdy tragedy. 

JLn-e’s spirit still hupcirt in the Paris courts, where, though 
tho pi »s era of the day are inferior to the English, much of the old 
g>im«i is still to bo Been. Wo say this with ail r. sprct to the 
rinirn f which, iu a wonderful historical urtielc the other day about 
tho hi mo us 11 Oath of the Tenuis Court," stated as a tact, that tho 
gamo ie now forgotten rind unknown in Fiance, except in the 
lawn- tennis form introduced from England, and that not a court 
lvimimi in the lnnd, though traces of the gall-ry from which tho 
marker used to come down may set he nvn at Vtosaillex. (Jn 
tho other band, tho temple-like little court which stands in the 
N.-W. angle of the Tin Fries gardens bft-* tang been known to 
passers- by, aud ft second has quite lately been built on to it. 
Courts have been opened at Cannes aud Deauville, and retired at 
Bordeaux. and cine where ; and markers do not coma down from 
their galleries because they base none to go up into. Tho 
game is, in fact, making something like n revival in Franco. We 
fear that bistory upon casual subjects is rii*h»r rashly ju.ule in 
this wav in Printing House Square, thopgb it. hcwiih h pity not to 
have taken the very little trouble ntectsary to nsctU'Udii the true 
stale of the case. In this itistauce we can at all events be justi- 
fied in hoping that the history may uot pane, prophetic. 


THE SCE2 CANAL. 

T IIK Suez Canal meeting on Wednesday and its re»ults», though 
the latter were equivalent to a partial and a narrow victory 
or the amended form of JU. de L«*sopsi T s ugreeniont with England, 
vote not of ft character to lessen English objections to that agree- 
ftent. In the first place, the malcontents turned out to bo very 
ttudh more numerous than bad been thought.. No trustworthy 
ta italics of their actual voting power were obtainable, and the 
lumerouft partisans, of the evergreen * diplomat tat and engineer 
fleeted tq poohpooh them as rdp resenting only uu insignificant 
motion of .the proprietary. Yet when the division came, and 
bu voting was taken on the main question — that of the accept- 
uco 'V& the Presidents reportirM. de Lenseps carried the day 
y fljto per fiftnt only bf the totOa polled, the total being 1,604 
nd*ufc iqitjori^y for the Eeport 82. This, moreover, was only 
lift of. tho qu^ttioYis to bo decided/ The second was tlm 
Iteration of tho onifcta* of association so tis to permit the 
icrense In the nunibyr of Direr torn- necessary to include the pro- 
xpted vEnglish. contingent. This, it mooiuw, requires, not a hare 
tajoritypi&iii qjf tho .mainly formal acceptance of the 

import,, but c.f^^i'irdi Vote ; and/ unless M#do Le^sepa can 
Wi Some; of the malcohleots, summon satireHuhlefM from 
une mom mty deep tlmu that which ho swept tar the division 
f Wedncbdijr, it does not seoiti by $uy meann certain thut he will 
it it, Funfifermow/it dde« ntt seem to be absolutely certain that 
at division, itself msj not be legacy challenged. 


It is not necessary to bo very critical of tho meeting itaelf. ' 
We are quite accustomed in Kugland to noisy uicclings, an'l 
to meetings which think that rich and unscrupulous directors a.-' 
robbing the poor but honest fthio'oh older, and t<> meetings' which 
Ofi tor tain dark suspicions of coiditioos on the pint of tb.o 
direcljou with some enemy or other. Tho livelier asal more d< - 
m.»n.xUalive charocler «f tl;%s material of A ltarls gathering $eev;a J 
indeed, to have made ii-df felt. Th« ediuiraidy-natoud "M 
j Abeille, a really bu-y and thrifts person, who de^rita'd birt^elf.ii 1 '* 

! hiiving saved up listi hnn hv.I tV.ufs fur “ rfu«'jc " us far b.it-k »is 1858, ■ 

I is ^uivt to have ‘•diyplujed agility of hands «»d feet,” and to haw 
j “gesticulated ill M. do Le s< ps’-j facts in a Dot very becornhg 
in.niuer.’* iu ftll pfob.ibiliis ibi^ien timid and periphrastic de- 
j ftiriphoi) of tlie unite pantmuinu* seldom go-ng any further) ■ 
by wbirb ft rr^ichLi.m s!.:*! « a hi» tj.^t undcrneitli th** poso of 
! 1 : ii oiivmy, with tiio iMTuu'j»,-iyiiiy’ n nuuk 14 V-v-v-v-v-oleur ! v 
! or oIm.j of tin.* kind’ M. Pbilippcm auwmied up tho 

; imtiniKil niiinnciM and ec>jiiuiiii< a b \ .rv happily and patfloticahy. 

bv ub“i-rvi»ig that be had bought ^haroa ns a <!*£ for Mile. 

; I'liilijipnii, who way rmsv Ling di'Upnointed of her just expecta- 
tions \\w j»\:np:itni/« ih'eply with AS Ho. Fhiiippou, arid W 6 d<» 

' not think too Juirdly cd M. Ahtillata agility. ' Jmlteed, tho 

• hpeeche^ with whndi tbo-o pntlemcn Accompanied thiir pro- 
! tot.s contain notluug that jd m.d <\\ciisahta t-nough from a 

cortuiu narrow but nuiui.il point of view. It must bo vary 
annoying ifutaod land s\«» tins with ftu entire sttacnco '^f . tho 
alight cal feeling of vulgar tri'impb) to hco a vsork which waft u 
hitid of chttllcugn to Enidaud j»axsing im*rc nv le-^s into Engliah 
hainta. It is :s tjnil lor men ss hv» e«aliii a ad 110 I a few Jean vem* to fiml 
thut the fat yesuv. ai^ not to be uiIo\v».d to go ou iu^vn >ing irnle- 
linileJy in fntjn.a*. And it L not uidik»*Iy tonggravatn the aunoy- 
HJK'e that 31, do Lejrscp.- hiiu^df their own Al. de J^s»tpa, svho 
has cert.iinly in his ixiuo svurkod upon patriotism and cupidity , 
pretty freely— now iidininisicrs grave rebukes to those who' wpre 
moved by thesai t.so feelings. \Ve think that M. I'hilippon and 
31. Alh-ille were ^not at all tiiom a merely Englixh poii.t of view) 
wrong, tlmt they cannot reasonably expect lluit profits 1i> go 0*1 
. doubling at the expense of an unmoved wuild, and tlmt tlm 
hard larta of tho viu-t Engl tali slake in the Canal and the prepon- 
derance of Engli-h i-uxtom nuke. some id t era t ion in the present statu 
, o: tilings iii- vitablo as a mero bubiimss matter, und acenrdiog to 
principle.* which govern all commercial uudcrBtumliij/a, from 
ccxterimuigi riiig to niiul nmiiup dma. Hut we can nial;o # the 
amplest allowance tar M. Pnilipputi and M. Abvillc when they are 
’ unublft to bring the philosophic mind to b> nv in this mai»noiv 
j in M. t’hrtilvs de Le. .epxta spurh, on the other hand, thero )h 
j much more show of sweet, reasonableness than in the speeches 
: the malcontents ; but there is also much mdi«* justifying tho voty 
unenthhbi;utic character of the satisfaction With ' which wu, in 
■ conation with uuany Englishmen, regard the agree meat, Tt may 
j lie fluid, of couftc/that, with M. Abtdllo imlulgi.’ig in agility on 

* one si«.ta, and M. Dhilippou on the other, like a Hn.u ui advocate p 
! producing Allie. Dhilippon sonluhifn, and crying *' Oil vst util 

1 dot?’* a littlo cT«L r « r c ration oi* the udvanLigcs on tho Couj- 
! puny 's friilo would luve boeii quite pardonable. Hut we can 
I find no such exaggeration in tho spuech of M. Ubtirlcs du 
! lioasiqiA. "NVlnui ho mjh that, 44 If this was u proposal actually 
j binding the Com jinny, be tdiould bo the last to advocatu it/* 
tliere is no ivns»uiiil>!e doubt that bo speak* the tiuth, aud there 
lift much reason ibie doubt whether it is worth England's while 
, U> ent^r into Much a “ not. actually binding ” agrcMucnt. When 
[ ho told bi^ heavers that “tho Hoard might, decide lo-mm'row to 
i nbaiidou tho amingeitj»’ut/’ and re erred to the three Eugltab 
| IHrcCtorn to confirm bis word*, they did not dispute them. It is cer- 
tain that they could not dispute them, except in regard to tta; 
j increase of the direction, which ta not cair-ntl. Yet tho entiro 
j benetits, each a* they tire, which thu agrtviucm. confers aro ab- 
solutely dependent uu the arbitrary will of tho Hoard, which is 
j still French by a great majority tun] will remain so. M. Charles 
du Lesiops dt.cliuvs that tho English occupation of Egypt has 
nothing to do with tin* eomplataiJice of his Hoard. It is ptanaaiit 
to imagine (and only to imagine) a change of seeuu in which 
M, Camille Harr era should bo in tho place ui ^ir Hvulvn Baring, 
and one of tho generals who have boon carvyiug oil war iu T^uqum 
after tho humane fashion described iu Thursday's 1\ ruus in tho 
place of Sir Demid (Jraham. IVrhips M. Climles de I>'»sepsta ex- 
cellent {ftUitimeuls as to the tiecet»ily of euiisuiting customers, 81>1 
not aiming at too high dividends, might euiitiuuo iu that case, 
perhaps also lliey niiglir n.a. Jtal if they did not, it ta quite certain 
that them is nothing iu the agreement or in tun constitution of the 
Company which couid prevent tho latter “ perhaps ’* from tiai^- 
lating il.*o!f into action. 

A outlier argument w hich has before been urged against the pre- 
sent and auy half-hearted and wrong-ended tiukeriug with the 
constitution and arrangements of the Canal is very remarkably 
confirmed and illustrated by this meeting. There were, we have 
said, some sixteen hundred votes given, und it may be taken as 
tolerably certain tluu the voting list wiim not by any men ns polled 
out. Now M,. Charles de 1 .^.s-iopa himself puis it Lhut England 
holds two-fifth# of the s Imres —us a matter of fact she holds 
more. The tola) number of votes assignable iu any case to 
this holding is a* things stand ten. fc>o that two-hfths and 
more of the capital is able to dispose of a one hundred and 
sixtieth part of the votes at the disposal of tar less than three- 
tifths. r " Mrvre than two multiplied by one hundred and sixty 
becomes iu Suez Oa»»al aiithwetic I 006 than three. We do not 
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know to what extent M. Abmllo lias incwosod his original in- 
vestment of five hundred francs; we are not bo impertinent as 
to desire without any right, or so fortunate as to be able to aspire 
with a right, to know the exert amount. of Mile. I’hilippon's dot. 
But, at the least., the?'* gentlemen must have had two votes 
between them — that is to j-av, < a»\v rixild dispose of a fifth of the 
whole voting power which Gnat Britain, with its millions of 
bolding, is ever to hope for according as far as tho Leasepsian 
agreement goes. It is extivunly probable (since tho average 
voting power ol each shavholihr present seems to have been 
Dearer six than the) that betwivn them they could actually 
outvote England. N*/w *u long as this initial anomaly con- 
tinues, so long let it b« again ami ug.iiu repeated will mutters 
never be sati^fictory. It semus to he made a crirpp against some of 
the malcontents ilnit they want to soil tlieir diares and <k get out " 


from the hill at the back of HAttenbeim, which was cultivated by 
the Cistercian monies of the fibermdh valley (“ Bernardos 
voiles . . .") seven centuries ago. I>iez found that Johannisberg 
of 1865 contained one-tenth alcohol, while Bteinberger of 1846 was 
considerably stronger, giving irCopcr cent, of pure spirit. Ge risen, 
who in the third volume of his now forgotten Travels, gave a good 
account of the wines of the Uhoingau in the last century, is content 
to mention the host in topographical order merely as he proceeds 
up the river. Thus his list consists of Aa**ipannshauicjk--»in strict- 
ness below the Rheiugau— Uiidesheim, including the Ifauptberg, 
Kodtlnnd, and Ilintcrhaus, as tho vineyards behind IiiideshtAxn 
town arc called ; ticiscnhcim, with which be names Kothenberg 
and KiipelJgartcn; Johannisberg of tho Fuldische-Schlosiberg ; 
Hatton heiin aifil Miirkerhruiinev fas lie writes it; from Mark- 
hriimiHii, 4< boundary well n ) ; Kbertmch Abbey and the Steinberg ; 


uie xnaicuiiiema iiiiu «»* e<.«« .m. « » 1 ..... , , , 

we really do not know why iliov bhoiilil not, ami tho accusation is ! Kitterich, now Kiedrieh, and the Uriifenberg ; and, finally, 

. . J : 1 .*1 ..IV ...1 k«ll. 1.- \I J l».. ...... ll.M iia rrunT.tl.awr A, ktvA Sfn inir tin tiAttona nn f hit 


not very couvif tent with another taunt often 11. -ed bolh l)y M. do 
Lesseps^a partinuM and tho malcontents towards Englishmen, that 
tho latter, if t !i* y w ant to manage the Cnual, huvo only got to buy 
shares and heat their men mi the Board. The fact is that the 
most ohiboitU'* and artificial arrangements have been taken ex- 
pressly to pn-Miit this con^umimitinn. There is therefore, no 
great reason for Englishmen to rejoice over M. do Lessej^s 
victory, nor will there bo much even if he succeeds in beating tho 


Ruucnthnl, with its Ifauptberg. Above Mains, ho names on the 
left bank 1 oiubenheim, Bodenheim, Bischheim, Nierstoin, Dienhoim, 
and Ilurhchlieiin ; and on the right flochbeim, the father of hocks 
and really on tho Main, and the best slopes of Wickert and 
Ivvdheim. 

'Hie wines of Bacharnch, tho Ara Baechi of the Middle Ages, 
won* still in the eighteenth century reckoned among the beat on 
the Rhine; those grown on tho blue slate of the Vogtsberg and 


malcontents on the further quotion of the directorate. The most ! Kuhlbcrg being distinguished by a muscat flavour aud an ngree- 


Lbut. can b« said in, that it ia ulwnyahard fur u< 'ompniiy which has 
once adopted a ram 'liable tariff t«i revert t<» an unreasonable one ; 
that if tho agreement is strictly curried out, considerable benefit 
will accrue tu English commercial iutexests, and that tho more 
important political advantages may jmtsribly corno if they are 
intelligently waited lor. There arc rigns that M. de Lesscpn does 
not regard t In * Sue/, Canal in n country dominated by tho English 
with anything like the partiality with which he regarded it 
in the days when he was only not a rival to tho Khedive 
because he was able to regard himself oa (in reference to 
the Canal) the Khedives superior, and that ho is transfer- 
ring liis a flections to tho younger I’ananui venture. It is any- 
thing but certain that he will l»o it bio without, English aid to 
raise the capital required fur the Canal alterations, and in the 
raising of that capital Micro will bo occasion for u little judicious 
generalship on tho pint of Eng! ind. At pie .ent judicium genn- 
ralship out of the actual field of battle dots not iseoni to be tho 
forte of Englishmen, and it h needles-, to say th all t ho mlvn li- 


able bouquet. It was of this wiue that /Kueus Sylvius, Pope 
Pun 11 1 1458 -14/14), yearly brought a tun or fudder of 380 
gallons to Rome, and the Emperor Wence&l a us, or Wenzel, sold 
Nuremburg its freedom for four fudders of it yearly. At this date 
it can scarcely bo called advertising to mention a firm of wine- 
merchants which existed in 1789 among tho Tlerrnhutcr of 
Ni mi wind— that of Philipp Jakob Schnurer — which was famous for 
Rhino and Mu.scl wine*, Bleichert (a term answering apparently to 
the “ vin f /uint* or pale red, of old French, which has given us 
our iron eric term claret) — aud especially tho ** tins do Faille,' 1 
which were to Imi s«*en i% on the tables of many European Courts, 
side by sid«* with Imperial Tokay a delicate touch which wo 
venture tu commend to the notice of the modern touter. But it is 
quite posable that tho Scheuivrs might have found tho custom of 
t he independent burgwtM oft 'ologne quite as desirable, for there was 
then no town in Germany that could boast sn many drinking- 
shops, and their number was at times insufficient to hold tho 
crowds that flocked to them. Drinking was the favourite pastime 


t.igcs actually gained mLdit 1 m thrown uw.iy. .nul that nil those j *»f tl»»* inhabitants. At tho olofe of tho day the merchant loft his 
possible to be gained would be at once rendered jtnpo^ible bv llio 
surrender of tbe pnritiun which I’inglaud now bolds in Kgypi. j 
Mr, Oladston* 4 has frequently announce d hixn«clf a-* capahb* of such I 
a surrender, but fortunately even Mr. (ll.ulstoue is, as was well : 
shown in thi?i very ('anal nutter, riot an nh^dulc dictator. Willi | 

Jsgypt in Jesi crotchety and more capable lumd* there would be j 
lilUu fear of Mgypliau diflicuhics, whether oil tlm L’ivor or nu the ! 

Canal, iu tho Delta or in 
nothing so much a* the irn* 


likely to induce M. do Re. .op.. 10 nuke any very 
retain what he has practically s.okn iwlcdged to b. 
mUocrucv. 


conn ting-house, tho urtisan his work-hop, mid the labourer his 
toil. Mid one and nil congregated m the Woinstube or the 
Bicrkneipe. Tho bottle was the end ami aim of all their country 
excursions; whether across to Deulz or elsewhere, ;t was tho 
foundation, Iho backbone, and took the place of the de 
rMstanffi in all tb. ir picnics. Young and old, men and women, 
drank alike, and gallantry and flirtation took but second place 
1 1n? Dr ert. It nr.iy l»i added that i even in the dancing parties the Germans have always loved so 
>lu lion of the Govi-rmnent altitudo is i well; ulboit they could by no manner of means have made Allan 


tci'inus light to ' Ram -:i> s e.vciiM'- lor swilling, and said, 
on luilelon llilu j li icdmn only drial;. with inc 
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OLD 1 M 11 NL WIM'S. 

T110l'^\Kl) bi'ii • *r 06 /.. for a fudder of twelve 

ohms of tcn-u-.ii old .I 'lui.'ii berg — equal to about 5/. a 
rio/eti — wan » good ]ii ii*i* to pay. on the spot, in 178 <j; and it is 
rt'oorded to h.i\e been .wtmdh p.dil by an Fngli-hman. Such a 
wine were woithv nf the nvol im;ih.m»*nt which gives its ii.uue to 
the “ Golclein r Plropfeu/j 1 her v at Uburwc.-el, vshote signboard 
Wchrbdtcr jiaintvd, and \Giich B:e«K k«-r still ullVi tionately markM 
with a *. The oidinarv <.^t of the first quality, in mmjii as it 
became ftuhsible, wns then fmm tl;r* e lo four thou -anil florins, or 
about a third of the Fn^i’-himinV mad price. 'J’he Abbey of 
Johannisberg, which \v.i> a Do c til' d Ih.-cliolk-berg, was then a 
mere outhouse of the ]iowerful and wealthy Abbey of Fulda, 
where the be :t of the wire was sent year by year. Still there 
remained in the ccll.irs tli'MLs.iud.- of tudders. Bischolls- 

liprg W’iia lbmidod »is a Benediciiiui convent (“ . . montes 

Benadictus auj.ih:it v ) in ltoM, by Ruthard, second Archbishop 
*>f Mainz; was diMuaiilh'd in the MMcoiilh century by the Mnrk- 
praf Albrecht of Brandenburg, and sulwqu cully entirely demo- 
lished by tho Swedes in the. Thirty Yenr-f war. Jt was then 
mortgaged by Archbishop Aimdm C.irimir, and ti>>ld by tho 
mortgagee — 0110 IIub-Tt von Blcimami — to the Abbot of Fulda, 
who rebuilt the Mihluss, the church, and -the collar?. When 
Fulda was Mippre^ed in lSo,*, Schloss Joh.uniisherg fell to tho 
Prince of Change; in 1807 Napoleon gave it to Kellerrnatin — if 
bemuse of hia name, he uiado one of the best piactical jokes on 
record — and it was finally presented in 1 8 16 by the Kmporor of 
Austria, as an Impei-ial hef, to Prince Meltemich, who, ere he 
hlosjoitied into princedom, had long, ns Graf von Mettcrnich, 
<»wmL*tl c-msi'lerahU* property not far nil* at. Riidesheim, including 
tho line ruins of tho Brmuserbcrg. 

Highly as it wss prized a hundred years ago, we may conclude 
that it has much improved within the In^t seventy years, chiefly 
perhaps berate e of tho careful sorting of the grapes ; but oven now 
it is only in tho finest mw&oiis that the top of the first quality is 
reached, and it is run hard by tho Duke of Nassau’s Steinberg, 


They were rabid politicians, too, sad Republicans oven then, and 
plotted tln*ir .vdinom over their cups, and it might truly be told 
of them, rn Dry den said of Sliadwuil, that the only loyal ser- 
vice t!u*y rendered their ruler was to increase the revenue by 
drinking. 

The vines then cultivated a hundred years since in theRheingaii 
were divided into the common, which did not grow very tall, and 
were called Rio.* ...lingo, a name which survives in the Forster Ries- 
ling of the Palatinate and in many other wines. Tho grapes of this 
sort ripened first, and gave, next to tho Orleans, tho best and 
{-tiungesit wine. Then there were the Orleans, tho “ Klebroth,” or 
Red Burgundy, and ilio.se called the Lambert. Gerlren advised vine* 
growers to prefer the Burgundy grape of Assiuanndiiusen, becauso 
the red colour did not hurt Rhine wines; because it matured suffi- 
ciently even in bud ) ears, when other grapes did notripen; and 
because its wiuo was saleable in the year of its manufacture — a 
great advantage to the poorer cultivators. But viticulture must 
then baui been still in a most rudimentary state; for tho Rhonisb 
peasant could not then be considered rich, his whole income 
being derived from his vines, which have over been at the mercy 
of •* bad years.*’ The nobles and the wealthy merchants, too f 
hold all the best vinuyards, and a Couple of poor vintages ruined 
Urn peasant and sent him to tho money-lender. Then he soon sold 
or lost his vineyard, aud became a labourer for hire. Thus, at 
Admail ns hausen, where tho Bleichert was in 1789 beginning to 
be preferred to the finest Burgundies, the village plainly spoke of 
poverty, the greater part of the inhabitants being struggling day- 
labourer?. No wonder, then, that tbe vines were manured but every 
six or seven years with road-scrapings, old earth, mortar from 
ruined houses, and perfectly decayed farm-manure. This .was done 
before the wiuter, and tho vines were frequently hoed during 
spring and summer, to destroy weeds. Tho summer pruning^ 
were tied round the stem to dry, and given to iL^eows in the fol- 
lowing winter. Tbe bunches of giapes weteveut with a small 
sickle, and pounded with a great woodetfratte at Worms and in 
the Rhein gau, but trodden underfoot at Frankfort and its neigh- 
bourhood. The grapes thus crushed were brought in large tuns 
to the press, whence the must, ran down, through long wooden 
tubes, into the vats in the cellars. The presses Were either the 
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ancient B&amkelter, in which the pressure wee obtained by means 
of tho heavy trunk of a large tree, or . the screw-pross/in which 
the screw was of wood. A great novelty in 1789 was the iron- 
screw press — in wliich, of coarse, the peasants saw all sorts of 
imperfections. Tho first runnings of the press are the weakest, 
l>ut also the most delicate ; that which follows has more 
character and strength ; the last is bad and rough. Uy mixing all 
three the drat gains body and the last loses its harshness. Hut 
there wrs oven a fourth pressing, and thou the refuse was, os in 
many w ile countries, ubcu for distillation. This refuse had to ho 
pulled to pieces with the hands, else would it take tire in 
fermenting ; it was then trodden in a vat containing six inches of 
•day covered by a layer of sand. Or the bullocks were led with it ; 
but given to cows it caused them to run diy. 

Gerken noted that in his time, os now, in the hot dry years tho 
vineyards on tho heights away from tho rivor produced the best 
wines, while in cold wet. years tlio yield of tins plain ami the 
. Rhino hanks was to bo preferred. Old casks in which good wine 
has lain, and in which much tartrate remains, are, when well 
donned* and scalded, best for the no%v wine. Jf put into new c jinks 
it retains, it is true, a finer and more delicate flavour, hut it 
•develops more body and tiro in tho old wood, for tho new 
cask absorbs much of tho sulphates and tho essential oils 
•during the fermentation, whereas an old 0110 gives strength and 
purifies during the same stage. In email casks, too, tho wine 
becomes tweeter and gentler, ami is sooner drinkable, but tho loss 
by evaporation is twice ns great ns in tho genuine largo Rhine 
tun, the Uheinische Stuck fa.<*s, which should, hold seven ohms and 
a half, or about 250 gallons. In these the wine ripens better, if 
more slowly, and develops more body, and all the Rheingau pro- 
duce must be reckoned hard and even disagreeable when too new. 
Here may he quoted an old dictum taken from Forster about a 
■good Rhine wine. First, it should have a strikingly agreeable 
Ilavour ; next, it should be clear as crystal ; thirdly, a murmur as 
■of some tiny brooklet should be hoard in pouring it out ; and, 
lastly, there should appear in the contro of the glass a suspicion of 
'"sparkling,” which should rapidly bead away in evanescent 
•bubblets. It is a bad sign if 11 slight foam mount leisurely, and 
take ati appreciable time to disappear. Such a winn has almost 
certainly been blended and doctored. A century ago, as nowadays, 
■the first quality of tho choicest wines was rarely to bo had in tho 
Rhine inns. The cost of transport and tlio Customs dues being 
the same for all qualities, the merchants bought only the best, 
which al?o travelled host, leaving behind only the lower qualities. 
Thus it came to pass that all tho finest Rhino wines were to ho 
•drunk in North Germany. 


PAPAL POETS. 

H ER MAJESTY’S fresh instalment or her Hi ary appears at 
almost tho same moment with another volume emanating 
from a crowned— and indeed triply crowned — head. Under the 
jfitlo of L(oni* XIII. Pont, Mnumi Car min a , Professor Brunelli 
of Perugia has just edited a collection of Latin poems by tho pre- 
sent Pope, with ail Italian version of his own. The appearance ol‘ 
■such a work naturally suggests reflections on the literary and 
especially tho poetical antecedents of tho long line of pontiff* to 
whom hw Holiness succeeds. Tho subject is not, in ouo sen*?, a 
■vorv copious one, for the number of Popes, rik of other rulers or 
-potentates in Church or State, who have enjoyed a literary repu- 
tation has, as might be expected, not been very great. .Mr. 
Oreighton makes rather a strong statement in saying of Jennas 
till vim (Pius II.) that “ he is, perhaps, the only man of letters 
who has been equally eminent. in literature and in statesmanship.” 
Bat as a rule the two kinds of eminence are not found in combina- 
tion, Many Sovereigns and Popes have been men of no special 
distinction of Any sort, and those who have been distinguished 
(were usually, to cite a phra.se — if wo remember rightly of Napoleon's 
— "too busy making history to have time to write it": still less could 
Ibey find leisure for poetical composition. As regards tlio parly Pope# 
4ho fact has often been noticed, and is dwelt on by Miltaai^ partly 
in proof of th$ inherent and growing greatness of their See, that 
none of them were men of very conspicuous personality ; the very 
mines and dates even of some of tho series are Btill uncertain. It 
Is not too much to say that Ijoo the Great in the middle of tho 
fifth century is the first whose personal character emerges from 
t obscurity; so much so that the same, writer justly speaks of his 
pontificate as constituting an “ epoch in the history of Latin, or 
rather of univorsal, Christianity.” And Loo was moreover a con- 
siderable preacher; at this day many of his sermons might bo 
preached with edification, and with scarcely the change of a word, 
before ail educated congregation, from either an Anglican or a Roman 
Catholic pulpit; there is an nlmost modern tone about them, and 
Mtlman calls them M singularly Christian, as dwelling almost 
exclusively on Christ.” The next great pontiff, a century and 
it half later, was also a preacher nml a writer, and even a poet, 
thoiigh he has been somewhat unfairly gibbeted by Hulhim 
And other authorities as a typical enemy of learning, ilnllam 
says that JiostiHty to it 4 ‘ was inculcated in the most extrava- 
gant dej^ by Gregory I., the founder in a great measure of 
the pamFiwpremaey, and tho chief authority in tho dark ages”; 
them is ev*ft <; •?. late, and probably apocryphal, story of his 
burning s library of heathen authors. It is certain" that he 
srdsl with some contempt of grammatical niceties ifl&vritinp, and 
thought it improper for clergymen to be employ tin « teaching 
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grammar ; and that ha commended tho youthful Benedict, after- 
words founder of tho Benedictine Order, for his flight from Rome 
to the desert, preferring to be u nescienter scions et scienter 
Indoc tus.” But. lien edict fled to escape the vices, not the education, 
of the capital ; and it must bo remembered on the one hand that 
the bent of Gregory’s mind was in the direction of practical 
energy and especially of missionary enterprise— which made him, 
in Milrnau’B words, " the father of the Mt^iieval Papacy ” — while 
on the other hand ho lived at a period when the old classical 
liatin was in the last Blags of decay, and neither the medi»val 
Latin, which is really a difierent language, nor any of the tongues 
of modern Europe were yet in a position to replace it. The kind 
of grammatical instruction ho put Aside as mere waste of precious 
time was in fact little better than a form of obsolete pedantry. 
Meanwhile bo was himself, as we have seen, a 1 poet, and some of 
the finest of .tho ancient hymns still preserved in the Roman 
Breviary are from his pen • a monk of Monte Oassino, named 
Amatos, dedicated to him a poono ou St. Peter and St. Paul. 

It is a far cry from Gregory I. at the end of the sixth century ' 
to Gregory VII., better known aa Hildebrand, at the end of the 
eleventh; but, with the exception of Nicholas I. and Leo IX., 
who also were men of action, not men of letters, there is no 
Pope of commanding personality between them. Leo IX. is 
said indeed to have been an eilectivn preacher, hut rather from 
tho saintly unction of his Harmons than from any special rhetor- 
ical power. The two next great, pontills, Innocent III. and 
innocent IV., had little time lor indulging in any literary pur- 
suits, nud thus we Are brought, after two centuries more, to 
Pius II., whoso name has already been referred to, and who has 
not boon unjustly described hh, in his previous life, before he 
became immersed in public affairs, u one of the earliest represen- 
tatives of tho man of letters pure aud simple.” Ills literary 
tastes were not indeed exactly accordant with his subsequent 
position. Ho wrote among other things a poem, as he boasted, of 
more than two thousand lines in length in honour of tho mistress 
of hiH Sienese friend, Mariuuo do Hozini, and he took pride in 
receiving from Frederick III. tho laureate’s crown. It is quite 
true that few men of more consummate abilities or larger 
ambition ever tut on tho papal throne than Piu9 II., who iu 
changing his name, not only abandoned tho immoralities, but, 
as Milnian puts it, “ boldly, unreserveJly, absolutely condemned 
the heretical tennts of -/Eneas Silviua.” The next pontiff of 
decided literary tastes, who, though not himself an author, 
was a liberal and appreciative patron of learned men, and especially 
of poet*, was unfortunately still less of a credit to the Papacy than 
Pi us 1 1. The retort of an Anglican controversialist, when charged 
with the Socinianism of Bishop I load ley, “ Leo X. was a Popo, 
though an infidel may perhaps be an exaggeration, but that his 
tastes nnd his morals were alike essentially Pagan there can bo no 
manner of doubt. Tho Italian poetry of the age which he and 
other Renaissance Popes delighted to patronize, was of the typo 
consigned to an immortality of shame in Beccadelli’s Hennnphrv 
dituH. If we pass over two centuries more, Benedict XIV'. and 
( 'lenient XIII., better known as Ganganelli, two of the bu*t as 
well as ablest Popes of the 1 filer centuries, were both authors, but 
we are not aware that either of them cultivated poetry. 

As regards the present Pope, his literary habits and capabili- 
ties luive long been matter of notoriety ; and Signor Brunelli takes 
occasion, in the preface to tho volume of poems ho has edited, 
to tell us some pertinent anecdotes in illustration of it. Thus it 
appears that, when Bishop of Perugia, Cardinal Pecci took an 
active interest in tho working of his diocesan seminary, and was iu 
fuel. 44 more than Bishop, he was our rector, warier, and father.” 
Jle wa* constantly to be seen 4 ‘ in the chapel, in the corridors, at 
meals, at recreation, in tlio private rooms, in the bcIiooI, and even 
teaching at tho desk." On one morning, for instance, Brunelli, 
then himself a student, came down late fur hi* class, and was 
much taken aback to find the Unrdinul Bishop himself seated at 
the masters desk and explaining Cicero I'm J/i/wic to his pupils. 
Brunelli mentions tlut he know by heart mum than half of l)ante, 
and nearly the whole of the /Eneid and Odes of Horace. Ilia 
recent move in regard to the Vatican Library was noticed in 
our columns at the time. It may bo added hero that three 
weeks ago lie received in private audience the members of the 
German Historical Club in Rome, with each of whom he con- 
versed 'separately ou the particular work he was engaged upon, 
and then proceeded to deliver a general address, in which the 
following significant passage occurs:— "We have no fears about 
the publication of documents, fur every Pope, one more, another 
less, lias laboured, often under great dillieultiea, for the ad- 
vance of God's kingdom oufarth, aud this among all peoples. . . . 
Work then, with courage and perse vo ranee, with activity and 
joy, not so much for eurlkly reward and human recognition 
and honour as for I ho honour and glory of God.” The present 
volume is of a somewhat lighter, though mainly of a religious 
kind. It opens with poonis commemorating St. lloroumnus 
and another martyred bishop of Perugia, and then follow verses 
of a more directly personal interest. One poem is addressed to a 
friend, 44 Ad Yiucentiuin Panormuin/’ on his namo of Vincent. 
Another, 14 Be Invaletudino Sua, 1830,” is on a serious illuws 
which threatened his own lifo when ho was ouly leu years old; 
it begins:— 

Ip«? pner deno*. Joachim, vlx cr»?cU in mums, 

Morbomm lieu quanta vi inker obruoris; 

J event hoa fuudo trialed mciiunure dolurcA, 

J£t vitie luruuuiu* ulccra canuioubus. 
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Then follow Homo notiplrts dc.-cribing his illness, and expectation 
of death, and the pmuu : — 

S»n mi 1 I-ili-n* i-* j ■ i turlumt gaud i a vitas, 

^i.s.-i i:i> i :!-i »■ i«ii p« ritur.i motor ; 

Att».. r -« m |. 1 1 .am cm advcna. Mix 
S. \uir i' -I I iliii fill'.ift M (i u la rataiu. 

Me r tlif. 1 hf*r«i mm" lii.'** on a curt it in Youth, Kn^or A. (*. by 
jsnamr, who ‘AilAi-hlum inulu'rom dcpr*llit f ’ ; lluui some in which 
** foils lo<p iii nr /’ lik* Umimc'-s* Inuutainjif UnuduMii: then some raonji 
44 do w tiii liT is. ii.* »»l' iS/5 ; verses oa his sifter, on (bu-tuido 

Sterbim, ;i Mprn, mul viiviniis Sets on dillhiont prints of the 
author's ucjuuiM.iuco and superiors of convents. Ojh* po»Mii ia on 
44 An* pliotugvapi.irM," one addressed ton IVrugian lVninl, whom 
bo deAruii to r< -all Irmn an immoral life, and one hwirs tho 
onjinmit tiilo, ** D«iiiinuh»nun ad inferos huiuuiliibHis ids"; tsvo 
t are in i t:i 1 tun, unu being a liyiun to the Virgin, the other, of 
a joeo-..* I.iimI, iiildiotr-d to Orli i, his pioilerv^or in tho Delega- 
tion of lletiewuio. The lines *eum gmn-nillv, as far ns wv ean 
judgo ft pm sin* j-jierinmns before us, tu ho smooth and classical 
in lonn , fiit l.:o rhibl’ ami pennunout intorest of the \o!iiiw 
will l it . oi r.iiii'ii*, in its frequent biographical xillu A»n*\ from 
tlie tins »‘f tho author's milv rliildhood down to the ju'-mujI- 
diiv, urd u* H.h etiduiico it Milords of c1iismc.i1 taste* and pur-nils, 
for which m jtiirr Topes nor /V/yWuit lia\n of late yeais burn iv- . 
tunrhahlc. And tho circmust.inci* imuitiow'd by tlm editor, of his j 
Ilulint'h* * intimate familiarity with both V ir^ii and I lamp, shows • 
that in hi.* ease this habit, of mind has been cherished tliroiudi life, i 
(hintc is indeed the great tAtlmlie pi»i*t. of the middle ai. v o**, and • 
there is a close affinity bciweini the teachings of tho J)inun (\un- ; 
mt'riin and of Aquinm, wliii li may help lr» explain tho predilection : 
of the present Pope for it. But ]t scum* that lie is equally nr homo j 
an \irgil and lloraiv. and h iv no such f-rcondary interest i_\ni i 
have prompted his • lioice. | 

3 1 may further 1»« observed that the volume reHeeta a pkming j 
light on tin* .-implicit^ , d* \ outne.s.s and natural swupathy of tho j 
personal character of Leo \ 1 1 J. \V« see his patience amt trust i 
10 the Divine iinury under severe illnos, his playful rallying of I 
one companion, and uigcnt warning of another, whom lie feared | 
to be straying into forbidden path*, his affection for his siller and i 
loyalty to his friends. There L nothing to bo sure out of ilm | 
common in all this, not bmp we are not accustomed to meet with i 
every day, but then somehow it is pleasant to be remiudel that | 
Topes and kings tiro after nil “ our own tles'i and blood/* and it I 
is especially pleasant, when they uro persons exemplary otul j 
energetic in tho discharge of tie* public, duties of their ovulicd ! 
station, to (itul that their human feelings and sympathies remain : 
warm and fresh as though no Midi divinity did hedge them about, 1 
And that they arc quite willing to confess so much. It is this . 
reveluliou which gives to the (Queen’s Highland Journal its ‘ 
peculiar charm, am! has evokul wide and hearty a response • 

among its multitudinous readies. And we can well imagine ; 

that for the great multitude of Christians of various nations, who j 
look up to the successor of St. Peter ns their spiritual father and 
pastor, this little collection of papal poems will have something of 
the same significance and at tract ion, and tlint they vdl recognize 
in it the “ touch of nature" which makes Pope and peasant kin. 
For those among them who are .scholars ami keenly alive to tho 
importance of enlisting achi/hivshipin the service of religion, it will 
of course possess a further interest us coining from such a quarter. 
But ti » the ordinary Cut hi die, who caves little for such matters, 
and luis been accustomed to gn/.o in distant awe,. us at nn in- 
fallible but impersonal oracle, ut the mysterious presence en- 
throned in the Vatican, it may be expected to convey something 
of the ho pi “.v >ion produced on l)r Arnolds boys at Lugbv, accord- 
ing to his hioguiphcr. na they whispered to each other in accents 
ofntilf-in»:U‘duluua admiration, “ Wh), lm call» us fellows.* 


SClIuOb MANAGERS. 

A S a nation we rather pi id** ourselves on our genius for adminis- 
tration, yet certain udinimstmtive curiositiea have been 
developed in our midst which c<*uM not well bo matched for un- 
wisdom by anything that cau Lo found in the countries whtch we 
are so fond of tutoring. The statemont that wu are u »w about to 
make wav seem incredible to many people, but it is true all the 
sumo. l f he iiOudou School lluard employe 4 ,$ (1 o teachers. 

a. d. 

The average n.da r v of the lu-ad-mr.sterf, i* . , u‘>? o 

„ „ „ head mist ri'^ev D . a o 

„ M .. .i^Lstntd-iiiastwrs « . nj 7 

„ ,, „ n\sisLf\ut-inislre^M*s in . <^4 o j 

Tbej-e salaries arc nndoubtodly good, and a hoad-mastei-Hhip under 
the Board is one of the prizes of the teaching profession. There 
are 300 bead-musters, 5*/) head-mistresses, and in b 11 about 3,600 
assistants. For the iimmciul year which ends with tfiin month tho 
Amount estimated by the Board to bo paid for teachers’ salaries is 
580,000/., but we imagine that tho estimate is rather high. Take 
the amount at 550,000/., and it will be seen that the persons who 
appoint tho teaching staff have an enormous amount of patronage at 
their disposal. Every post that falls vacant is eagerly sought after, 
and wo have no doubt that, if an advertisement were issued to-day 
inviting applications for the nustorahip of any given school under 
the Board, the committee would receive at least four hundred ap- 


plications during next week. The choice of a teacher is a difficult 
task, which may have momentous results. If we consider ttm 
mischief that may be wrought by a single incompetent school- 
ing ter, it is evident that no amount of caution can be reckoned a;* 
exaggerated when tho late of several hundred young children ia> 
in question. There k no work so wearing as tlmt of elfioeutury 
tcncliLug, there is no work that requires special aptitudes amt 
special training to such a degree, and there is no work that i& 
nearly so hard 10 gauge. Beloie a man is fit to judge y^tmther a 
teacher is good or bad, he must have acquired^ certain iddelinablfr 
skill which only conics by long practice or long observation. A* 
schoolmaster may be full of knowledge and yet bo a mere- 
dreary bungler in school, while another man whose culture i* 
narrow may be ablu to impart the little ho knows like a consum- 
mate artist. A pmd elementary teacher must have healthy 
physique, and perfect temper; his patienco must never for a 
moment give way, for, if ho olico shows that ho can bo milled, his 
iullueuco is gone*; ho must work with absolute quietude, because ' 
tins least si^n of fmtiucM is fatal to discipline; he must have 
learned by years of practice a hundred little devices like the 44 short 
cuts ’* employed by u crack Otiinbridgo matbomaticion. If he i& too* 
familiar his lads Micretly despite him ; if he is too distant lie cannot 
make his youngsters Like him, and a man who is not liked nmy as well 
give ii}i tiio trade of teaching. A good school is a flue tight; a bad 
school is a dangerous nuisance. 

N iw let us o what kind of men and women are set by tho 
Loudon Board to decide whether teachers have or have not tho 
qualities which we have described as fitting 11 man to conduct »l 
school with success. Tho ten divisions of London are split up into- 
group*, and the schools in each group are under thn conlvoi of a 
com mil tee of jiiiitnigers. These malingers are chu>ou by the 
member* of the Board, and the mode of b< lection is m t u lilt io 
droll. Tho Dissci. ting member picks out 11 Dissenter, tho Hbuich 
member picks out a (.'Umchinan, mid it is very easy to ini ghio ihs* 
kind of committees which are pitchforked together by ihisiuternst- 
ing urrangement. It is not too much to sav that there are districts* 
of London in which no teacher can possibly obtain mi appoint- 
ment unless 1m holoiigi to one or other religions s* ct which 
happens to hold the majority of 1 110 committee for the group. 
Ldumtional qualifications are not Ink- n into account at all .hciooa» 
mg tlie->e reumrlmble 44 rminagcrci." An illitrrat» gnu-er who 
lupjvns to have made himself active in canva.^ing duiiug an 
tdeciiuii ha.s his vanity gratified uu appointuiont to a committee. 
Let. in chuo-c t.vo repri>cnt;itivc bodies of niauugers, and tho 
public may then .sen in what hands the educauoiml desliuiea 
of London are placed. The first committee consisted of a bttek- 
1 river, 11 biiotninkcr, 11 chemist, the chemist's wile, a lawyer's clerk, 
rt relieving officer, and two ladies. The second consisted of a 
pork-butcher and his wife, a general dealer, a registrar of births, an 
undertaker, a liver) -stable keeper, a stationer, and a money-lender 
who did business iu a small way. One lady tue in bur of the Board 
lately appointed 11 chimney-sweep as school manager. The chimney- 
sweep vuia doubtless a public-spirited man, useful at elections^ 
and enthusiastic in the cause of education. Wo do not of course 
j know wlmt studies ho pursued dining tho intervals when ho wub 
j not practicing his salutary labours; yet surely his training hardly 
j fitted him to measure the qualities of teachers. Under the New 
j (lode graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, and London are permitted ta 
apply for schools under tho Board, nnd the difficult Loudon degreo 
! is quite commonly possessed by the teachers. At tho risk of using 
j words appropriate to an Enemy of tho People, we are bound to 
say that a chimney-sweep is not (on the doctrine of chances) lilcoly 
to bo an efficient critic of University scholars. 

Cultured ladies and gentlemen occasionally servo on a com- 
mittee, but they are few in number, and the groat army of ignorant 
busyhodies is most strongly represented. Funny but humiliating 
stories appear from time to time in the educational nnd other jour- 
nals. 44 1 ’ope, sir/’ said one beaming and bland authority, 44 that you. 
teach these boys the proper pronounciation of the liaitches. Boys, 

! do v<>u pronounce your llaitches.” Tho quick little fellows worn 
j much am used by this address. A chairman of one of the cozn- 
| mil tecs of managers in a very important district may be congratu- 
lated on having made tho shortest speech on record. At a public' 
meeting the president inquired, “ Who seconds this motion ? ” The 
school manager arose, and said, 44 Me.” A teacher once took the- 
returns for his school before the managing committee. The chair- 
mnn gazed with apprehension on the card, which showed that for 
the first week the percentage lmd been 96*04, while for the second 
week it was 96 3. Tho intrusion of the decimal point represented 
nothing to him, am) he said with dignity, 44 How, sir, do you* 
account for this extraordinary and culpable decrease?” Another 
excellent man objected to the teaching of physiology. He feared 
lust religion might suffer, and he observed with si$rft emphasis^ 
44 1 don't, believe the Cgsator meant children to know so muck 
about their own insides. AVe're turning out thirty thousand 
atheists every year.” 

Now these 'persons, who would be excellently mcftit If they 
wore sut to look after buildings or furniture, are not perrtdtted to* 
order the expenditure of a farthing. As an evening journal lately 
obwrtod, they cannot order a new pane of glass or a pegg^^ worth: 
of paint ; their function is to appoint the teacheta WV are to 
shape the minds and lives of half a million children. It is hard 
to believe, hut such is the fact. 

The result is that, although many good appointments are made*, 
yet the amount of blundering and jobbery is distressing. Vain, 
and ignorant persons are put in a position where tptrity and 
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ignorance find daily aolafee, Let m suppose that a new teacher is i 
to fie chosen. “ Oatmtaatng is supposed to disqualify any candidate, i 
T)Ut cahvaasing goes on. and always will go on. An illiterate ’ 
botcher or grocer finds himself in the delightful position of being i 
courted by men and women of education. Gould any stronger 
bait be held out to petty natures f The wife of the pork-butch or 
whom we mentioned above may not be quite sure about the long 
words in a reading-book, yet her interest may be solicited by a clever 
University man, or by a skilful teacher of twenty years’ experience. 
The canvassing goes merrily on, and the selection is generally 
decided long before the final meeting tatos pkco ; but candidates are 
brought up from all parts of the country at the ratepayers’ expense, 
and the committee-man’s greatest moment comes. One by one the 
ladles and gentlemen Are summoned from the ante-room and stand 
at the foot of the table where the pork-butcher and the grocer 
and the others sit in dignity. The pleasure of “heckling” mi 
educated wan is keenly appreciated, and, os some of the i.andidates 
are nervous, the committee have great fun. Here are some speci- 
men questions which were lately published : — “ Do you object to 
the use of tobacco?” “How would you cure a sulky child ?” 
u Do you read novels ? ” Do you consider novels us proper read- 
ing for a teacher of youth P ” i{ How in it that you pushed q8*t 
per cent, in 1877 and 97*9 in 1878 Y ” And nil this linns let it be 
remembered, the inquisitors have not the slightest notion as to 
whether the man before them can or cannot leach. If thu sensible 
example of certain provincial Boards M ere followed, if members 
went to different schools find Faw the applicants actually at work, 
there would bo ft chance for good teachers. As it is, 'the suave 
person who makes gentle answers, the bold one who has no nerves 
to speak of, may be appointed, while a nervous man who is an 
excellent teacher may Do thrown out, oven if the selection happens 
not to bo pre-arranged. It is sometimes said ol* a badgered 
candidate, 11 Ilia presence la not good.” We know what is the 
Abstract Grocer ‘a idea of a “ presence.” The most ludicrous and 
shameful results arise from this senseless system. Not many 
months ago, two University graduates, two men who had t«ikon 
all the honours possible m their training colleges, uud two 
very successful teachers, were rejected in favour of a man who 
bad taken the loBt position on his college lint and held* it 
agaiuet all comers. Tho winning candidate wns a member of 
a chapel attended by four out of seven of the committee, and 
the majority took their own way. It has happened tlmt, in a 
sitiglo night, appointments worth over a thousand a year havo 
•been made by a small knot of persons of whom hardly one could 
have passed the examination set to children of ton in an aierogu 
Board school. Small bodies of uncultured and obscure people 
jsproad over the whole of London choose the essential portions of 
the vast educational machinery erected by the Board, and such 
people take narrow views of their duties as responsible managers 
Just aB they take narrow views of everything in life. So it has come 
about that good teachers in the provinces rarely think it worth 
while to apply now for London situations. The general irnpres- 
eion in the country is that the farce of advertising for teachers 
might just ns well be done away with, since the best appointments 
are decided by ignoble local jobbery before ever the advertisement 
has appeared. It mu9t be stated that the nominations of the 
-district committees must be ratified by a committee of the central 
Board; but this means nothing. When the local committee* 
have sent up their nominations, then tho persons nominated attend 
nt the dentral office. Sometimes thirty, sometimes forty, some- 
times sixty or more touchers appear at the Board offices, aud have 
their appointments settled iu ft single afternoon. They pass 
.'rapidly through a room, answer a low hurried questions, and 
ecuffleout again. The process is necessarily slovenly, and tho 
'members of the Board must deplore their own want of acquaint- 
ance with tho individuals whom they thus send away to respon- 
sible employments as rapidly as a shepherd pushes a Hock into the 
sheep-wash. This kind of thing should be stopped at once. 
Of course the necessity for local self-government will bo 
pleaded os soon as it is proposed to abolish the local com- 
mittees. We find no fault with local self-government; we 
■only say that, in the particular instance which we have discussed, 
certain local self-governors are unlit for their office— and mis- 
chievously unfit. What should we say if wo read in a book of 
•travels such a statement ns the following?-- 11 Tho naval service of 
'(say) Lapfita is very expensively kept up, and the organization is 
most complicated. The mode adopted in choosing naval officers 
would be considered strange in our own land ; but tho inhabitants 
.appear to thiuk it quite natural. Supposing that a navigating 
lieutenant is required, then tho selection is made from a body of 
tnen who hold certificates, granted by the State, for nautical 
astronomy, navigation, and practical seamanship, Tho candidates 
appear before a committee composed of a tailor, a plasterer, a 
^clergyman, & confectioner, and a newspaper editor. By leaving 
the selection to men who are totally ignorant of navigation, it is 
believed that impartiality is secured. The committee have nothing 
to do with ships' stores : their function is to appoint officers on 
wb.oaa skill the lives of sailors dopend.” We should reckon this 
& curious way of managing business ; but, seriously speaking, how 
far does our caricature diner from the actual state of things which 
«dstoSV^>ndon f 

ThefLJrd should choose an “ Appointments Committee/* made 
up partly of Board's own members and partly of representa- 
tives from the various local districts. The money muddled away 
on the travelling expenses of candidates might be spent in paying 
the expenses or inspectors whose duty it should be to visit iho 


applicants in various parts of the country and report formally on 
their work. Local jobbery would thus be avoided ; a fair chance 
would be given to good izion; and a ludicrous scandal might, once 
and for all, bo ended. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN DELATIONS. 

W K lately placed before our readers a summary sketch of the 
internal political condition of Japan. Wo propose now to 
complete our survey by drawing attention with equal brevity to 
tho most salient features of her external affairs, believing that the. 
time has come when politicians and man of busings alike should 
awake tu tho reality of our potential intere-its in that distant 
country. The foreign policy of the Japanese Empire may bo 
regarded undwr two diMinnt heads, corresponding respectively to 
her position as an Asiatic Tower and her relations with tho 
Western world. There is ouo preliminary observation, however, 
which applies to b.jtb sets of foreign relations alike-— namely, 
that until some thirty years ago she may be add almost t/> have 
succeeded in not having any. The exclusiveness which repelled 
tho 4t Western barhurian " from her shores had been strictly main- 
tained lor nearly tbren centuries. ( >f tho causes which induct'd 
this policy, suffice it June to say that the simultaneous proscription 
of foreigners and Chrisliun* where before both bad been tolerated 
is attributed by history to the necessity imposed upon the Govern- 
ment of safeguarding the public* welfare from the political in- 
Irignes of Jesuit misainniuica. Native Christ ians remained under 
the bun until a few years ago ; and the only exception to the rule 
excluding aliens was in tho annual reception of a single Dutch 
ship ut the port of Nagasaki, ujul the settlement thereof a few 
Dutch traders, confined almost as prisoners upon a strip of land iu 
the harbour, and subject'd to such indignities that the mind 
revolts from the greed of gain that could induce free men to 
submit to such 11 life. During this period, moreover, Japanese 
subjects leaving their native bind returned at peril of their lives ; 
and official regulations, coupled with the unsuitability for any but 
coasting voyages of the native junk (Mi id to have been specially 
designed with this object), succeeded in restricting intercourse 
with tho mainland opposite to such occasional ventures as autho- 
rity chose to permit. But siuco 185.4. the treaties bavo opened 
several porta and tho two principal cities of the Empire to foreign 
residence and commerce; and, more recently, tho policy of tho 
) resent Government and the adoption of Western models in ship- 
building lmvo made tho Japanese people themselves practically free 
to go where they will. 

river since tho invasion of Korea at the close of the sixteenth 
century (which, without conferring any benefit on tho invaders, 
appears, from recent Accounts, to have left a permanent blight 
upon the peninsular kingdom) Jap in undertook no foreign military 
expedition of any kind until some ten or twelve year* ago.. The 
opening of the country to European trade and tho revolution, of 
1868, which aroused the people from the lethargy of ages, awoke 
the Government at the name time to the position of their country 
as an Asiatic Power. Among the material accessories of European 
science, eagerly caught at and turned t*> account, sea-going snips 
and steam navigation made a foreign policy in Asia both possible 
and neeusHiiry. Together with a mercantile marine there has 
naturally grown up also a sea-going navy on European lines, while 
for transport tho. Government ha* made provision by retaining 
lights over the fleets of subsidized steamship Companies. All tius ia 
in accordance with tho appropriate development of an island 
Empire, ller insular position, corresponding somewhat closely 
with that of Great Britain in this hemisphere, points to similttr 
capabilities in like directions ; and modern Japanese are fond of 
catling their country the “ England of tho East,” a healthy aspi- 
ration which may help to bring about some portion of its own 
fulfilment. But it was not to bo expected that Japan could 
operate iu this extended sphere of political activity without exciting 
some sense of uneasiness iu lift* neighbour — one cannot speak of 
neighbour* in the plural, for, with the exception of Russia, of 
which presently, China is practically Japan'* only neighbour. The 
natural antagonism arising from geographical contiguity has of lata 
years boon Accentuated by the diametrically opposed uttitude 
towards Occidentalism inspired by the genius of either people. 
China, remaining wrapped in old exclusiveness, looks on at the 
headlong career of her neighbour with dismay, coupled with con- 
tempt for wliat sho views ns treason to the cause of Oriental civili- 
zation. Japan, believing heart and soul in the superiority of the 
ftew lights, contemns in her turn the abtuscuoM or obstinacy of 
the hail-torpid giant at lifcr gates. Occasions have not been want- 
ing for bringing these feelings into prominence. China has bad, 
or thought film had, practical grounds to fear tho iiowly-arnu&ed 
activity of Japan iu tho sous that wash tho shores of both. Three 
times withiu the last twelve years the two nations have been iu 
danger of (ruing to war. On the first of theso occasions, when Japan 
sent a considerable force to tho large island of Formosa, over pori ions 
of which China has unquestioned territorial right*, with thu osten- 
sible object of exacting reparation from a savage tribe of natives for 
tho murder of some shipwrecked sailors, the just susceptibilities 
of China wore not unnaturally touched — though probably, if tho 
truth were told, internal rather than external politics would he 
found to have afforded the real motive of the expedition. On the 
second occasion, the assumption by tho Central Government of 
Japan of direct control over the Loochoo Islailds, for three hundred 
years administered as a subordinate fief by the Triuca of Sutsuma, 
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1 mi Vktipy neyertbelesA, China put forward, as is her wont, 
rights, barred by three centuries of prescription ; 
and again, J^ot two years ago, when, in the course of a domestic 
insurrection, a mob attacked the Japanese Legation in Korea, in 
which kingdom also China claims, perhaps with better show of 
reason, some rights of suzerainty— «n these two occasions an ira- 
> Partial retrospect shows Japan* to have in no way exceeded her 
rights, or eveu her plain and simple duty. Indeed, on the last- 
named occasion, the Ministers of the AUkiido, in circumstances of 
great national aggravation, and in the face of a provocative 
Attitude and assumption of authority on the part of China, dis- 
placed n most oxoinphiry coolness and moderation; and, by 
maintaining throughout the crisis a spirit of dignified conciliation, 
Avoided the collision which the action of China, for once head- 
long and incf'nsidcrate, was quite calculated to produce. But neither 
country is really in ft position to inflict any serious blow upon the 
other; and a consciousness of this fact haB no doubt helped 
diplomacy on both sides to keep the peace so far. On both 
aides of the sen, however, the power to assume the offensive is 
growing, and will grow. Fortunately Korea, the natural bono of 
contention, by entering into treaty relations with tho "European 
Bowers, will practically bo neutralized. And, Korea apart, it is 
really difficult to see aiiy substantial ground of content ion between 
the nations, unless China Borne day determines to have tho 
Loochoo Islands by force, the Bnuthernnuwt of which, nearest to 
her geographically, and strategically important, Japan has already 
offered to cede to close the controversy. 

The oulv other neighbour affecting Japan’s position as an Asiatic 
State is Russia. All this century, and occasionally before it, 
Russia has been feeling Japans northern boundaries. Not many 
years ago the large island of Saglialm — containing coal— which is 
on extension of the Japanese geographical system in a north- 
westerly direction to the mouth of the Amour, was ceded or 
Acknowledged to belong to Russia in exchange for the Kurile 
Islands, the north-eastern horn of the same group, which, how- 
ever, Japan had some reason for believing belonged to her 
already. The story certainly recalls a well-known fable. But 
though Saglmlin lmd coal, it had not p, good harbour; and a 
good harUmr, free from ice all tho year round, is the primary 
need of Russia in the Pacific, without which she can never be, 
as she evidently intends to be, the commanding naval power 
in those waters. Now the northernmost of the main islands of 
Japan, Yezo, 1ms excellent harbours, and, though always an 
integral part of the Empire, Yezo is politically, at all events, an 
outlying portion, only partially settled by Japanese immigrants; 
popularly and officially it is called a colony. Wo do not suppose 
for a moment tlmt Russian statesmen hmii ever contemplated the 
deliberate appropriation of Hakodate or any other harbour in 
Yezo or out of it. Rut it is certainly significant, that that spot, 
and tho northern island genei ally, separated by ft narrow strait, 
only from the now undisputed Russian territory of Raglmlin, lias 
for many years past been the scene of tho most active propaganda 
of the Orthodox Church. Enormous Bums have been spent in this 
pious work, and this converts are reckoned by thousands. Mission- 
aries of the Creek Church in those parts are not left to thoir own 
unaided efforts, but huvo tho direct official support »f the repre- 
sentatives of tho Russian Government in Japan. Their head- 
quarters in the capital, wlu nco the work in Yezo is directed, have 
been constituted, by tho cleverness of a former Russian envoy, an 
outlying part of tho Rogation, and enjoy all immunities and privi- 
leges accordingly. Jt seems a remote stake to manoeuvre for; but 
we know Russian diplomacy to be prescient and patient, and 
perhaps it did uot seem so remote when tho earliest moves were 
made; yet it cnnmit be doubted that, if the opportunity should 
ever arise, it would greatly facilitate the achievement of n sudden 
roup to be able to reckon upon tbe good-will of a few thousand 
intelligent natives on the snot. Meanwhile, as Russia is steadily 
pushing her coast-line on the mainland further and further south 
into the neighbour hood of some vt$y useful harbours on the out- 
lying confines of Korea, well away from tho lines ami centres of 
trade in which England and other Powers are interested, it i« not 
improbable that the coveted acquisition may be made before very 
long in that direction, and tho evangelization of Yezo be left to 
tho missionary zeal of other Churches, And ns, besides Russia, 
there is no \Y astern Power likoly to come into collision with 
Japan — the action of the French Republic being, of course. foT 
the present omitted from calculation in all parts of tho world — 
there is fair ground for hoping that the country runy be left free 
to work out. its destiny in peace. 

But even nnridst tho blessings of peace, there are yet obstacles 
to Japan’s development, arising from causes external to herself. 
Though war with a Western State may be out of the question, 
there is between Japan and tho European Powers collectively a 
perpetual diplomatic struggle. When the country was opened 
thirty years Ago treaties were made on the bases common to the 
relations of Europe with Oriental States. Tho main features of 
these, by which nil the treaty Powers arc practically placed 
on the same looting, fire the control by tho treaty-imposing 
Power of the tariff of the Oriental State, and tho exemption 
of foreign subjects, under the system known by the name of 
ex-territorial it v, from the jurisdiction of native judges and 
magistrates. Such arrangements, not only useful but necessary 
.at the outset of foreign intercourse) and, in Mahommedan and 
•ome. other countries always, ore at the present day neither 
necessary nor useful, in Japan. The qouditions are widely dif- 
ferent) religious intolerance ie unknown. And race antipathy. 


always confined to the official classes, has given place, among 
them too, to an earnest desite to cultivate the most friendly 
relations with the people and Governments of foreign nations* 
Of the two points at which the existing treaty relations press 
heavily upon the administration of government in Japan, the 
inability of an exchequer, sadly deficient in specie returns, to 
collect nu adequate customs revenue, by reason of a tariff arbi- 
trarily fixed by those who had the power to impose 1 their will, 
is a real and very obvious grievance. The other great Rouble ie 
found in the restrictions placed upon the exercise by the Govern- 
ment of control over She ports and places set apart for foreign 
residence, whereby not only foreigners themselves, but frequency 
also Japanese subjects in their employment, and others, are placed 
beyond tho reach of police measures, and often of law in any shape 
whatever. The abuses arising from this cause are manifold and 1 
serious, us may well bo supposed, though they would have been 
less hud the practice of foreign officials followed even the lines of 
restriction warranted by the treaties themselves; but this has not 
been the case. The chief practical difficulty lies in this— that, 
foreign offenders being justiciable in their own and not in the 
territorial courts, its own legislation is for each nationality the 
sole criterion of an offence. As regards the majority of offences — 
probably all tho class of offences against individuals — our own law 
is sufficient. But in tho case of offences against the State, and 
against local, police, and municipal regulations, our own law has 
necessarily no application in Japan ; and as our officials dispute 
tho application to furcign residents of Japanese law of any kind,, 
or for any purpose, there is a large class of cases, and those of the 
kind causing most hindrance to municipal administration, wherein 
foreign residents are thus amenable to no law whatever. One or 
two of the foreign Ministers, our own included, have a limited 
power of legislating ad hoc in special cases for the governance of 
their nation hIb. Rut this power, or the method of its exercise, 
has in effect tended only further to confuse tho chaotic anarchy 
existing amidst the conflict of some sixteen or seventeen different 
jurisdictions. Tho present condition can be described ouly ns ono 
of deadlock. 

But to all their efforts to obtain some amelioration of this state 
of things the Japanese Government have hitherto receive no 
response hut an unargumontative non posmmm. In the matter of 
tho tariff wo have now the authority of the Q neon's Speech for 
believing that sorno modification of it mav be expected to result 
from the diplomatic conference on tho whole subject of Treaty 
Revision hold in Tokio in the spring of i88^. But on tho diffi- 
cult question of jurisdiction there seems less chance of agreement. 
The tact is, no solution can work that recognizes tho continuance 
of the separate jurisdictions. The laws of Japnn and tho ad- 
ministration of justice, remodelled on the lines of Western 
jurisprudence, may soon be safely allowed to supersede the old 
troublesome and expensive anomalies of ox-territorial jurisdiction* 
Formerly it was J apan who refused to open her territory freely 
to all corners. To-day she offers to open the whole country to* 
foreign residence, trade, and commerce, upon precisely tbo same 
terms os one European country is open to tho subjects of another 
—nay more, her Government is prepared for a time to give 
special guarantees, ensuring the satisfactory fulfilment of it» own 
obligations towards all dependent on its protection. Our own 
Government and others hesitate to accept the offer— partly on. 
account of anticipated difficulties in tho case of a similar proposal 
being made by China, a case widely distinguishable, but equally 
perhaps in deference to those who represent the shortsighted views* 
prevalent among the existing communities in the open ports* 
Whether their interests would suffer or not— and wo believe they 
would bo the first gainers— it must not be forgotten that tho- 
interost* of thonn small communities are by no means commen- 
surate with those ol‘ the British commercial classes generally. 
Officials long resident abroad are apt to overlook this distinction ; 
and their opiuions therefore are not always to bo so absolutely 
relied upon au it might at first sight appear they ought to be* 
That the complete opening of Japan to foreign enterprise and 
capital would be an untuixed advantage to us, and would lead to 
an enormous increase in the volume of our trade, now insignificant, 
with that couutry, cannot admit of question. It lies with our 
Foreign Office to'make or mar the opportunity ; where England 
leads the other Governments will follow. It will be a pity if IjoaI 
prejudices and shortsightedness are allowed, to the detriment of 
our own national interests, to retard indefinitely the progress and 
development of Japan. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCF.RTS-MR. COWES’S 
SONG RECITAL. 

T TIE concert at tho Crystal Palace last Saturday began With 
the Overture “ King David,” by Sir George Macfarren. It 
was performed for the first time at tltese ooucerts. This work ie 
too well known to demand detailed criticism ; it ie omlyueoes^ 
sary to say here that tide hearing quite confirmed the opinion 
that it is a work not only of a scholarly technical musiciau, but 
of one haying a true gift of melody. Perhaps the most tiK^ortant 
point iu the concert was the first appearance at tW^Orystal 
Palace of Miss Emily Shinber, a very young viofinist, who, we 
may at once say, made her mark before a highly critical audience* 
She first played Spohria Concerto in E Minor, No. 7, for violin and 
orchestra, and at once it was evident that she woe- nil artist o£ 
great promise And something more than promise. When her first 
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Mmutoerehad worn oft she displayed gteatitmdMlity, a toped, 
teddeft md always W'tisUike method or phrasing, and in the 
contrasts afforded by the three movement* mat telbSHty of 
style. Lateriathe afternoon she played a Swaband and Tam* 
bonrine by Leclair, and, with Miss Agnes Miller at the piano, 
Nos. x sad 2 of the first set o( Hungarian dances of Brahms, 
Throughout this varied music, much of which is written for pur- 
poses of display, whilst showing the most excellent technique, both 
In manipulation and intonation, her first thought was always for 
the music. In addition to these merits, she throughout her per- 
formance displayed a grip and power such as is rarely heard except 
in an artist wfio has bad experience as'a chef (Tattaqne . There 
can be but little doubt that, if Miss Shiriher continues to work in 
the future as earnestly as she has obviously worked in the past, she 
has a fine career before her. The Symphony No. 7, in E, of 
•Schubert; completed by John Francis Barnett, was also performed. 
Here, as in the orchestral parts of the Concerto, we found a mar- 
vellous improvement in the band, which has now well reached the 
high standard which Mr. Manns has set before us in past seasons. 

The only absolute novelties were three movements out of four 
of tbe “Scenes Fo&iques” of B. Godard, n very pleasing and 
tuneful trifle. Mr. Edward Lloyd, who was tbe vocalist, sang 
u Ob, wondrous beauty past compare/* from The Magic Flute of 
Mozart, and “ Soft airs around me play/’ from Eutyanth*, Weber, 
and sang them so well, and with such strong dramatic feeling, that 
it was impossible to avoid regretting that Mr. Lloyd is only to be 
heard in the concert-room, and never on tbe stage. The whole 
programme seemed to be arranged to give rest to the audience in 
what is about the middlo of the second half of the season, all 
the numbers, apparently, having boon chosen for their suave 
melodic beauty. 

Following tho example now becoming general among Artists, 
Mr. F. II. Cowen gave a Song Recital at the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday comprised entirely of his own compositions. Mr. 
Cowen's songs are better known to musicians and to the moro 
fastidious lovers of music than to the public who like their songs 
to be sweet things and easy ; the greater number of his songs 
appeal with more force to tho refined and cultured car than to the 
general, whilo the accompaniments of many of them demand 
something moro than average intelligence and execution. Most 
of the twelvo new songs introduced on the present occasion are 
thoroughly worthy of Mr. Cowen’s reputation. In the u Sunlight 
and Shadow” series is a quaint and beautiful melody, u Sweetest 
eyes were ever seen/’ admirably sung by Miss Mary La vies ; 44 My 
lovo is late/* also sung by* Miss Davies; and “ There’s none like 
thee,” rendered with inimitable passion by Mr. Santley. 11 The 
Snowstorm,” a descriptive song in tno samo album, and dramatically 
rendered by Mine. Antoinette Stirling, is inferior to these. I11 a 
second senes of 44 Six New Songs,” however, are three equal to 
anything Mr. Cowen has composed. No. 2, “ A Lullaby,” and 
No. 4, 14 Because/’ both given with excellent effect by Miss Edith 
Santley, possess tho beauty of form, the passionate exaltation, 
the simple direct force, common to tho beet among old Eng- 
lish songs. The languor and grace of the lullaby, the suavity 
and glowing ardour of the lovely melody in the No. 4, are eloquent 
with genuine inspiration. The last-named song fully renUzos the 
poetic ideal — 44 perfect musio unto noble words.” No. 5, 41 Fantasia, '* 
sung by Miss Oarlotta Elliot, is full of distinction, antique in cha- 
racter, and piquant in effect. Miss De Fonblanque sang with 
finished art and delicate expression several favourite songs, the 
touching and tender u Better Far/* 14 Alas,” and 44 1 think of all 
thou art to me.” 


SIGNOR SAL VINT. 
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T HERE can be no doubt that Signor Salvini’s reputation as an 
actor lias been greatly lowered by tho performances he has 
lately given at Covent Garden. He has been seen in three new 
parts during the present visit, and each has done something 
towards destroying his claim to be regarded as an actor of the 
first rank. With Signor Salvini’s Lear we havo already dealt. It 
woe at best poor ; but his Macbeth is poorer still, and more dis- 
appointing because in all externals, and more especially in his 
resonant voice, an ideal Macbeth is presented. The Italian player 
has brutalized the character of Othello and misunderstood the 
Character of Hamlet— nothing further removed from the Hamlet of 
Sh*kspeore than Signor Salvini in his conduct of the wager with 
Laertes can busily be imagined. It is not surprising that Hamlet 
is not announced for representation during the present visit. His 
study of what he conceives to be the Macbeth of Shfckspeare is 
merely a crude and clumsy outline. It is a part magnificently 
rich in suggestion* Few responsible actors have played Macbeth 
without throwing at least one or two fresh gleams of light upon 
the poet's creation ; but Signor Salvini never passes beyond the 
merest commonplace. His remarks on tho tragedy, in his lately 
published essays on Shakspearian characters, show no inright into 
what he says * is rightly considered the masterpiece of the great 
English poet 0 ; and, masterpiece as he declares it to be, there 
is one thing in Macbeth which seemed to him 44 a matter 
of surprise." This is "that the sleep-walking scene was as- 
ritfpqgjfcp lady Macbeth rather than to Mecboth himself.” 

observation from a representative of Macbeth may 
perhaps tend to show how it is that the performance of the 
Jftrtfelk so lamentably short Ha obviously fails to understand 
Sow all-important is the sham which Lady Macbeth has in the 


dread event* at Inverness. The speech beginning, « Glamifei 
Art, and Cawdor,” may well be reeomtwmded to Signor Saly 
attention, as also a later utterance of Macbeth himself:— 

We will proceed no totter id this burinws ; 
lie bath honour’d me of late ; awl I have bought 
Golden opinions from ell sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in thw newest gloss, 

Not cist so soon aside. 

So Macbeth speaks; and his "Prytbee, peace,” to his wife’s . 
bitterly contemptuous answer might serve to convince Signor ' 
Salvini, if he would study the tragedy as a whole, that fio dy 
Macbeth is the moving spirit of the work, aod that in showing 
how her mind became unhinged as she vehemently pursued her 
desperate enterprise, Shakspeare was following to the end one of, 
his most terribly truthful pictures of evil life. One can hardly 
write with patience of Signer SalvinTa primly satirical little sug- . 
gestion that, “ Had the part been written In our time, the pre- 1 
sumption would be ” — the scene having been originally composed \ 
for Macbeth — "that tho change was made at the caprice of some 
clmrming actress who did not find the part assigned to her suffi- , 
ciently important.” ft is, perhaps, not worth while to inquire , 
what end, in Signor Salvini s opinion, should have come to- 'the , 
character of Lady Macbeth. She it was who feared her husband’s 
naturo as being “ too full 0’ the milk of human kindness to catch 
tho nearest way.” She it is who says, 

Hie thee hither, 

Tli at I may poor my spirits in thine ear. 

And chastise with the valour of my tongao 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 

She is primarily guilty. No actor can rightly understand the 
character of Macbeth without rightly understanding the character 
of Lady Macbeth. Ilcr 44 undaunted mettle ” carries all before it 
wb on she has decided on the first horrible crime, and it revives, 
when, at tho supper where Banquoa ghost appears, Macbeth ’is 
terror-stricken ; but (in a passage omitted from the Italian trans- 
lation) it is seen that before this remorse has begun to overtake 
Lady Macbeth. When left to herself, crowned Queen, what are 
her words P — 

Nought's hud, all's spent. 

Where our desire is got without content : 

'Tie safer to bo that which wo destroy. 

Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

TIijb is her state of mind, nor can it he supposed that the fit is 
strange to her. When her courage comes agnin she bids her bus- 
bund 4 4 Be bright and jovial among your gilests to-night,” and be 
replies, 11 So shall 1, lovo ; and so, f pray, be you.” She is not 
nlwayB thus. The 41 undaunted mettle "has become feebler ; it is 
he who must now strengthen and inspirit her, weakened by 
dwelling on desire got without content. She can no longer bear 
the apprehension of new crimes : — 

Be innocent of tbe knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou npplnud the deed, 

Macbeth says, when he has dimly spoken of Banquo’s approaching 
murder, and she has asked 44 What’s to be done ? fy Thus the way is 
paved for the wonderful scene in which Lady Macbeth's mental 
agony is laid bare — a scone without which, aa demonstrating bow 
retribution overwhelms the head and front of MaobetU’a offending, 
the tragedy would be incomplete. Conscience will not be stifled. 
Sejudicc nemo nocena absotvitur. In face of Shakspeare’s work- 
ing out of inexorable fate, Signor Salvini's supposition that tho 
sleep-walking scene was transferred for the sake of some pretty 
actress whose port was not long enough to please her, surely tends 
conclusively to prove that the Italian actor is totally in the dark 
with regard to Sliakspeare's Macbeth. 

The art of soliloquy is altogether beyond Signor Salvini. He 
recites, with what is intended to be appropriate action. In the 
Dagger soliloquy, for example, the passage occurs — 

0 che ludibrio 
Son gli o('cbi miei dogli altri sensi— 

and, with a view to emphasizing? the line, when he speaks of his 
eyes, bo rubs them. How ludicrously prosaic this appears need 
not be said. Worse still, i( possible, is tbe dolivery of Hie line 
“ E quell* Acueu re* tom mi entro Ja strozza.” Here he absolutely 
rehearses to the wife the futile effort* he made to pronounce the 
“ Amen.** That after ho has staggered up the steps to tho door of 
his chamber to wash tbe blood from his hands no should return 
and bow in answer to the applause is neither more nor less than 
might have beeu expected from such a Macbeth. The absuxdity 
of causing Bar.quo’s ghost to bide under the table, hidden by the 
cloth, and affably to retire under the table again to make room 
for Macbeth, has been commented on. The omission of the 
lines, spoken by tho Witch, which say that Mncbeth "stands, 
amazodly ” after seeing^ the apparitions of future Scottish kings, 
whereas Signor Salvini is pleased to make his Maobeth feint and 
fall on the ground, has also been properly criticized. Macbeth 
was enraged at what tho filthy begs showed him to 44 grieve his 
heart,” but he was a man not given to fainting, and Derides he 
had derived much comfort from tbe Apparitions. 

Be bloody, bold, and resolute ; laugh to aoorn 
Tbe power of man, for noue of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. 

This is what the Second Apparition had said, and the Third 
was also rich in 44 sweet bodements.” Why, then, should Macbeth 
faint P There is no warrant for it, and as a stage trick it is 
poor, as Maobeth has to recover himself immediately and rise 
to call Lennox in* In the fifth act, the scenes of which are 
oddly jumbled up, Signor Salvini is wholly inadequate. There is 
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after,” TW**a& vm wist was to have been looked to» from 
Signor flairini, fietyjmeaa and terror in his wrath, Fewer, panics, 
Mtboa are atik* wholly absent. To sum up. In the first act 
Signor by his figure and bearing as well as tar his delivery 

of the fijnt fines— hut only ns a question of vocal effect— makes a 
highly favourable impression. From that point to tlie end of the 
tragedy he Steadily strengthens the conviction that he is utterly 
to interpret the character of Macbeth. Injustice has 
to tho support which Signor SaWini receives. The re** 
presentation is. felt to be unsatisfactory, and some writers have 
besh fyr Uio prone to assume that the fault lies with the rank aud 
file, or rather with the field officers of the goner&l. It is not so. 
Stator UdWe Macduff', noisy and restless as it was, came cer- 
tainly fcft near to Shokspe/ire as did the Macbeth of the leading 
player; and in tho .deep- walking scene Signora T. Piumonti 
played with extraordinary force. There was something almost 
painfully intense in tho deep breathing of the sleeping woman, 
of the woman who in fart was dying, as she Htcaltaily strovo to 
deeuse her hand* ; and the fixed glazed eyes were completely in 
keeping. The effect of ah admirably played scene was of course 
utterly destroyed when the lady smilingly reappeared to acknow- 
ledge the applause she had well deserved. The stage management 
generally is disgraceful, and the light between the opposing armies 
is a survival of Richardson’s show. 

GiacomiueUi's play La Morte Civile whs given Inst week, and 
announced for repetition, but the announcement lias been with- 
drawn— a significant occurrence. In the Salvini pamphlet, which 
unhappily experience has taught readers to distrust, comment is 
mode on the “ eloquent appreciation ” this drama has received, aud 
one French goutleruan, who left the theatre “ literally exhausted 
with emotion/’ found Signor Salvini “simply sublime.” A,u ex- 
hausted critic is not, perhaps, to be implicitly depended upon ; at 
any rate we wish the criticism did not so irresistibly suggest the 
lines of Ariosto s — 

8e non vole a pulir sun scutm tmito, 

Clio la fucessc di menzogna red. 

A duller play than La Morte Civile has rarely been written in 
three acts ; and Ibis is in five. The gloom is unrelieved. It is a 
story of an escaped convict, Conrado, who finds his wife and 
daughter, after an absence of fourteen years, domiciled with a Hr. 
Palmier], who has assumed the paternity of tho child, And desires 
to marry the child’s mother. Conrad os return is a most un- 
welcome episode, and having grasped tins unpleasant truth, 
Conrado dies, whether of poison or not the spectator is not in- 
formed. The husband’s sin would be reckoned a venial one 
among the hot-blooded Southerners— the scene is laid in Calabria. 
Ho has been sorely persecuted by his wife’s family ; they have 
sought to take her from him, and he has killed her brother. There 
might well be some dignity about the husband who has avenged 
what he hold to bo a cruel wrong ; but the Conrado of Signor 
Salvtni io a feeble, lachrymose creature, who, so far from being 
pathetic, is at times actually grotesque. When a great actor has 
mm oa tho stage one can rarely tell what he has worn : but tho 
boggy suit of velveteen which Signor Salvini wears in the play is 
felt to be worn than unsightly. 'The attenuated plot drags its 
alow length along. Some of the speeches are of preposterous 
length. Something very ■ touching might be made out of the 
character of the man who eagerly longs for his homo, returns 
unexpectedly to it, and finds that he is an incumbrance ; but 
Signor Solvuii only succeeds in being very wearisome and mono- 
tonous. Here his voice and physique tell for nothing, and his 
admitted knowledge of stage resource finds no opportunity of 
application, at least until the death, which is elaborately treated 
till the final moment, when Conrado, tho victim of some vague 
disease, suddenly doubles forward and falls from the chair in 
which he is sitting, head first to the ground. Signor V. Udina 
gave such support ae was possible in the port of Palmieri. The 
adaptation of La Morte Civile, played a few years back at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, was more effective than tho original — 
perhaps, for one reason, because it was shorter — and the general 
representation, including the performance of the principal character 
by Mr* Ooghlan, was much superior on the English stage. 
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rp HE revival of Don't Druce at the Court lost week was inter 
A , eating in many ways. There was tho natural curiosity of 
tbs public to witness Miss Fortescue’s return to the stage, and her 
assumption. of a part so entirely different from her former expe- 
rience, end theft Has the opportunity of seeing Mr. Hermann 
Vasin resume . Oise of bis most striking characters. The part of 
Dorothy Druce* although not remarkably exacting, demands great 
self-restraint and. repose of stylo. Its importance is due rather to 
its being the one female character in the play than to any 
strong individuality. . Dorothy Druce has been educated according 


to the strictest Pantan code ;’ her emotions have been governed, 
her peseions chastened, bv the continual exercise of repression, and 
whan She attains womanhood her placidity of temper and habitual 
doeesdm me the natural fruit of this training. Ibis conception is 
realised by Miss Fartsscue with thorough consistency and nature. 
In the aecond’actyWhen Geeflry Wynyard tells his love* the struggle 
between jkarafibetion and that eelr-oohtvol which with her has the 
fordc^rhttgions .principle is admirably portrayed There is no 


tooohof assess, in her emetton^nc. 
i* * is miiffeKedt exfiy momeidh 1 # to thaw 
serve* T:.When her lover ftaeoasU the future and” 
hypothetkaleoie with the deeStn testing ber e<Sc^on, Srfi 
love end awakened jealousy are charmingly Indicated; without 
ever imperilling the integrity of her nature; her pure Mwenityir* 
ruffled, but the depths are unstirred. This reticence of passion iso* 
excellent In the scene with her lover, is a little misplaced in thb t 
last act, where the heartbroken Deni Druce leaves her to the- care 
of Sir Jasper Combe. Here MiseForteaoue is a little Cold &1jA 
constrained, and fails to exhibit the perplexity of conflicting duties . 
and the poignancy of grief; the situation is not gifcsped, and her 
failure to realize its significance is not accounted for by any ex- 
pression of bewilderment or anguish. It would, however, be mere 
cynicism to fcwribe the applause that greeted the actress at the 
close of tho drama wholly to the impulsive geuerosity of the 
public. Howover Miss Fortescue’s promotion may have been 
accelerated by recent events, her impersonation of Dorothy Druce 
must be allowed to be excellent in many respects. Hers is hot a 
case of “ greatness thrust”; thus to designate her sudden advance- 
ment is to discount in eomo measure her performance in the 
present instance and to detract from its promise for the future. ^ 

Mr. Hermann Vezin's powerful rendering of DAn’i Druce i§ 
endowed with all its old unforgotten excellences. In pathos bis 
range of expression is finely displayed in two well-contrasted 
situations. When tho blacksmith surprises the lovers and listens 
to Dorothy's hesitating explanation, the solemn tone of his ejacu- 
lations “Well?” and “Go on” reveals his een«e of approaching 
misery with masterly effect ; the voicts is eloquent with appre- 
hension, and the slight words are burdened with anguish. Again, 
when he tears himself from Dorothy, the cry that bursts from his 
lips is like the ultimate expression of his long-petit agony, startling 
the ear with its appalling intensity. The Sir Jasper Combo of 
Mr. John Clayton is distinguished by force and dignity. In tho 
last act the gradual awakening to the terrible truth, his horror on 
being confronted with the past, liis overwhelming passion of 
remorse are very forcibly depicted, while bis farewell words are 
delivered with an affecting and profound fervour. The humours 
of Mr. Mackintosh ns lteuben Haines, the Royalist sergoaut, are 
quaint, and entertaining ; but he plays too runch in the spirit of 
Touchstone. Tho character is of tho fantastic species Mr. Gilbert 
delights in — a little unreal, and not helpful in establishing nu 
historical ensemble. Mr. Charles Haw troy plays tho sailor, (ieofl’ry 
Wynyard, in a spiritless manner, and with A strange lack of 
s]K>utaneity and freshness, 

Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Arthur (Veil appear in a lively little 
piece by Mr. O. W. Godfrey called M\j Milliner'* Liu, which is 
animated by the frolicsome spirit of burles'|ue. The burlesque 
clement consists in a playful suggestion of Miss Mary Anderson's 
Comedy and Tragedy nud Mrs. John Wood’a racy song, “ His 
heart was true to Poll.” The piece is played with the utmost 
vivacity, and receives tho fullest interpretation. Mrs. John 
Woods singing and Mr. Arthur Cecil’s impersonation of a bailiff 
elicit unbounded applause. My Millimr's iftf/ inculcates a timely 
lesson, and, as Dryden said of one of his most censured plays, 
“ the moral is excellent, if well considered.” 


RECITALS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 

M R. CLIFFORD HARRISON’S fifth recital at tho Stcinway 
Ilall last Saturday fuily sustained our former impressions. On 
this occasion Mr. Harrison's rendering of Macaulay’s Virginia was 
not only a fine piece of declamation, excellent in elocution and pro- 
priety of action ; it exhibited those higher qualities of spiritual inter- 
pretation to which we have before referred, the subtle and delicate 
touches which afford fresh insight into the poet’s work And extend 
the horizon of comprehension. The spirited address of Yirgimus 
to the people was delivered with impassioned force, and the pathos 
of his farewell to Virginia was natural and eloquent; the chief 
excellence of the recitation, however, lies in the comprehensive' 
skill .with which the whole scene is portrayed. With true 
dramatic feeling Macaulay imagines the reciter of the ballad to 
have been an eye-witness of what he describes ; Mr. Harrison 
emphasizes this with great effect, and successfully preserves the 
illusion. The sacrifice, the craven free of Appiua, tits quitting 
mob, tho hustled lictors, and all tho circumstances of the terrible 
drama ore powerfully presented. Among other items of a varied 
programme* Longfellow ’s King Robert of Hicily and a reading from 
Vanity Fair deserve commendation. . The poem was. interpreted 
with admirable discrimination ; the fury of the dethroned 
monarch, his bitter penance, the tender and lofty sentiment of hie 
repentance and victory, were rendered with great mastery of 
ex pre ssion . 

At the Piccadilly Hall the first of a series of recitals tyMfv 
G. A. Lubimoff, a Russian actor, wan given last Saturday. - 7$e 
entertainment is varied by musio; the. vocalists bwng>Mtetpfws*. 
keth, Miss Delforce, and Mr. Sinclair Dunn. Mr. Lubhaoffh 
powers were displayed to greater advantage in his Frsaob’aiid 
Italian recitations than in English ; his rendering of the Drmn 
of Kugem Aram, though very vigorous and not without merit, 
woe exaggerated and uneven. HUrecital *t M, 

Gt+ve dei Fkrrg&on* displayed considerable sloedtionaty aloft and 
genuine dramatic gifts ; the .appeal of then prisoner the judge 
was give* mth‘eo«icent«a*a4dfc^ : W Mia$i - ^ .f 
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cospeet forecast « <*f . the ■ statement which the Ghaneallorof the * 
I$*ta*quer will be abU to Jay before BariUmect next month* It < 
stam* , clear that the result be will here to announce wilt be 
highly aatjuritotoy* Mu. Childers, in fect, took care last April to 
secure $ surplus It was evident to all competent judges that, 
unless there * occurred aomoextmnely untoward accident to put 
out all < calculations, be bad very greatly under-eitimatod the 
revenue. * Tbo opinion to that efloct expressed by ourselves and 
others is already justified by the event. Up to Saturday night 
last the actual receipt* amounted to 81,936,199 L To realize Sir. 
Childers’s estimate there remained to be received only 4,613,000/., 
while there were still three weeks and a day to be accounted to. 
Uuring the ten weeks of the current calendar year then elapsed 
the receipts had averaged 2,157,000 L per week ; and if this rate is 
maintained for the throe weeks and a day still to be accounted fur, 
there will be received up to the end of March an additional sum of 
6,831,000/., raising the total for the year to a little over 88} 
millions. This would give an excess over Mr. Childers's estimate 
of not far short of .2} millions. Last week, it is trne, the 
amount got in was considerably less than the average for the 
ten weeks. But even at lost week’s rate the receipts to the 
year would exceed Mr. Childers’s estimate by 1,645,000/. Tho 
rate of a single week, however, cannot be taken as a basis of 
calculation, for necessarily thero are fluctuations from week to 
week. On the other hand, there scums no reason why the average 
kept up since New Year’s Day should not bo maintained to the re- 
maining three weeks. In any case it may safely ho assumed, we 
think, that Mr, Childers’s estimate will be exceeded by nearly, if not 
quite, two millions. Turning now to the expenditure, we iind that 
up to Saturday night last it amounted to no more than 77,395,529/. 
When introducing tho Budget in April lasl, Mr. Childers esti- 
mated the expenditure at a little over 85} millions. But the cost 
of the Soudan Expedition and other supplementary estimate* have 
raised tho total estimate of expenditure to nearly 87 millions. If 
we were to assume that this latter estimate would be realized, 
there would still remain over 9} millions to be laid out. It is, 
however* improbable that the total estimate will be reached. 
Every year there arc supplementary estimates; but it is found 
that, as n rule, savings iu one 'or another direction counterbalance 
these supplementary estimates. It ia not to be anticipated that 
the savings will counterbalance tho expense of the boudau 
Expedition. But tho other supplementary estimates may reason- 
ably be left out of account. If the Vote of Credit for the 
Soudan Expedition is not exceeded, tho expenditure would be 
roughly about 86,300,000/.; while, os ulteady pointed out, the 
receipts will probably not fall much short of 88} millions, perhaps 
may be more. Even it' the rate of collection is not as high during the 
three weeks still to be accounted to as during the past ten weeks, 
we may still reasonably expect an actual surplus of nearly two 
millions at the end of the year, always assuming, of course, that 
the- expenditure on the Soudan Expedition is not greatly swelled 
and that no other large outlay is incurred. And it seems hardly 
possible that in two or three weeks that expenditure can be so 
much increased os seriously to affect the surplus. Apparently, 
therefore, we may conclude that the surplus can faArdly be less 
than 1} million, and may reach 2} millions, the most probable 
amount being between those extremes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Mr. Ohilden took eflec- 
tual -measures for securing a handsome surplus, and a brief exami- 
nation of details will make this plainer, os it will show that he 
did not remit as much taxation as be might have done last April, 
and that he concealed the fact by 1 under-estimating his income. In 
fairness to him it must be borne ia mind that he was new to his 
oij6e>.*nd that* if be were to err, it was better to err by -0 ver-fcau tiun. 
It may bo, too, that even then he was contemplating a large opera- 
tion, for whose success a handsome surplus was necessary. How- 
ever this may be, he certainly under-estimated. For example, he 
estimated that the miaoeilaneous revenue would fall off, compared 
with last, year, as much os 880,000/. This revenue last year, it is 
true^ was exceptionally productive, but still to the well informed 
it appeared incredible that there could be so sudden and large a 
falling eff. As, however, that revenue is made up of a great 
number of items, it was impossible to effectually challenge Ms 
estimate. It turns out now that within three weeks qf the end 
of fifeancud year the total decrease in the miscellaneous 
let&wfo amounts to ne more than 438^000/., barely half what Mr. 
Chutosesticnafod it would be last April. Of course there inttyJ 
yet bethe. diminution anticipated; but. it seems unlikely. Again, 
efctifnated that there would be a foiling off ia the 
Pnht OfftOe ahd Telegraph revenues of 170,000/. As an actual fact, 
there; Use As an increase of 351,000/. Lastly, he estimated that 
th*. reduction of the la&m&m: by throb-battpertce in the pound 
would eaqe^h loss to the Excheifttorof 2,^35,000/. : but so to the 
lose hits not exceeded 214.000/. It is only fair to admit that this 
^ Neither the Cbnncelto 
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the>c6ddiftib#^of trade is tifaerdi NWh |e«to'<thta it would be 
supposed to be from tbe kmd ObmWtelhte “to bear from people 
in business. It may bo, n6 doubt, that the taxpayers give Mem 
conscientious returns of their income* when the tax is low than 
when it is high ; but s reduetloh'w tht^hfclfyeoce in the pound 
cannot make so groat a difference at the figures cited prove. 
Here and there needy persons may be Induced to underrate their 
incomes whoa an addition is made tO the tax ; but the general 
bulk of the taxpayers would hardly so greatly understate their 
iocottes on account of so small an Increase as would be necessary 
wore that, the cause of the phenomenon. The real explanation 
must, be that the country is far moro prosperous than it is the 
fashion just now to admit. Income-tax payers generally would 
not go on paying tho tax on Urge incomes unless those large 
incomes worn received, And Urge m corner eould not be received 
if agriculture and trade were so depressed ns they are represented 
to be. That trade in better than it is alleged to be stems also to 
be proved by the Customs and Excise duties. Up to Saturday 
night lost Customs show a falling off 1 of 60,000/-; while Excise 
show au increase of 62,000/. ; so that the two together gi vs an 
increase of 2,000/. compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Stamps also give satisfactory results. ‘The reduction of 1 
tho railway -pHHstuigi»r duty was estimated by Mr; Childers to 
cause a loss to the Exchequer of 135,000/. ; and, updo Saturday 
night last, the Iobs has been 158,000/.— somewhat larger than the 
estimate. No small part of the stamp revenue, however, fo 
received from Stock Exchange transactions ; and, as we al! know, 
speculation on the Stock Exchange lias collapsed’ during tho p**t 
twelve months. Siuco, then, speculation has not kept Up this 
special revenue, tho bond fide business of the country must have 
been fully maintained. Thus we receive additional proof of the 
sound condition of the country. 

As only one of the estimates for the coming year have yet beetr 
issued, it is impossible to foresee whether there will be much 
increase of expenditure. If, however, we may judge from the 
Array Estimates which have been published, the increase will not 
be large. And, os it may be assumed that next year there wilt he 
the normal increase in the revenue from the growth of pomdatkur 
and wealth, it is probable that the surplus to be disposed of will* ' 
not be far short of two millions ; though this amount, of course, ' 
depends, firstly, upon the course of event* in the Soudan ; add, .- 
secondly, upon the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
iu Egypt. If the operations in the Soudan should be protracted, -■ 
and should assume larger proportions than are now tontemplatea, 
the expenditure might be considerably increased. So, again, if Mr. 

0 ladstone should relieve the pressure upon the Egyptian finance# by 
imposing upon this country the charge for the army of occupation, 
there would be another augmentation of onr expenditure. Lastly, - 
it is possible expenditure mav be incurred in other directions. But, 
if the operations in the Soudan are speedily brought to an and^and 
if the coat of the army of occupation continues to he defrayed by 
Egypt, Mr. Childers will have a surplus of at least otte mlmofiOnd 
a half to dispose of. This would* enable him to reduce the Income- • 
tax by a penny. But it is doubtful whether that would be the 1 
best course to Adopt. We have already entered into a provisional 
arrangement with Spain, pledging ourselves to a reduction of the 
wine duty ; and whether that arrangement ia carried out or not, 
the demand for a modification of the Wine duties is urged strongly r 
on the Government by our own wine-producing colonies, and by ' 
all the foreign wine-producing countries. It is possible, therefore, 
that Mr. Childers may decide upon a considerable reduction 
of the wine duties. If so, he may deem it expedient to deal 
also with the spirit duties, and thus to effect a considerable 
reform in our System of taxation generally. Should ho 4 o wv 
he may perhaps decide upon carrying further tho chances began 
by Sir Stafford Northcotn and continued by Mr. Gladstone, ha i 
respect to the probate duties. All this would involve a change ■ 
of great magnitude, and wi*ild render it desirable that, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should have at his disposal a con* 
fudoroble surplus. Whether the surplus now in view ytotd d ha 
large enough for the undertaking depends, of course, upon the 
extent of the changes to be made, and upon whether Mr. Childers 
see s his way to making up in some directions for the loss- that 
would he incurred in others. But Mr. Childers may decide upon 
leaving these financial reforms over for another year, and may at 
once attempt in a tentative way a redaction of the internet upon 
tho National Debt. The prico of the new Two and a Half per 
Cents, is now about 6 pet cent, higher than that of Consols in 
apportion to the interest yielded by both. The public, therefore, ' 
is evidently' prepared for an early reduction of the interest on the 
debt; and Mr* Childers may think it desirable to anticipate » 
compulsory reduction by proposing a scheme of voluntary coo ver- 
sion* It may be scud that the price of Console ia not yet high 
enough to encourage Buch a measure ; hut, ‘ if the conversion 
were left optional, no harm could be. done : while the Government 
would be afforded a means of feeling the pulse of the market for 
the public funds. It is, for many, reasons,, desirable that the 
amount of Two and a Half per Cents* in the hands, of the public 
should he increased. ta the Stock Exchange never like 

to enter into transactions in a stock. -of: very small amount*. in 
Which they cannot be sure Of always being able to buyer sell 
when ‘necessary. The Uttar, t hereto** riie new stock is made, 
the freer will m the market iu ft, tad the* more easy, therefore, 
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will it bn for the Government by aud by to c*ny out its con* 
version of Cornels* That the conversion must come in the course 
of a very few y dnre is inevitable, provided we are not involved in 
Agreatwari ‘And since thin is so, it seems desirable that the 
way should be made smooth fur the groat operation that is 
coming* 
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TUP. NEW BOSWELL.* 

I .BEAT books sometime undergo strange fatc9 at the hands of 
- r editors and improvers. Not more than half-a-dozen years 
ago, a misguided enthusiast, with the countenance of one of our 
most distinguished literary critics, set himself to shear away the 
redundancies of garrulous James Boswell of Aucbinleck, to dock 
bis ports of speech, aud to compress his portly proportions within 
the compass of a measurable volume. The result, it is consolatory 
to reflect, was not successful, at all events with the critics. Com- 
pilations of this kind, however adroitly manipulated, are tho 
Compressed Ext met of literaturo. Certificates from tho highest 
authorities nmy assure us that they ato nourishing ; but wo cun 
never quite persuade ourselves that they aro palatable. Their 
nativo flavour seems gone; and, in its place, is a something that 
we vaguely associate with the commercial odours of the warehouse 
or manufactory. But in this maltreatment of masterpieces there 
aro other evils besides compression— there is expansion ; and to this, 
too, Boswell, in wlmt has long passed for his best edition, bus 
likewise been subjected. The lato John Wilson Oroker, for ex- 
ample, dealt with his author’s work in tho most conquering and 
arbitrary mauner. Into the body of the book, ab ho received it from 
Malone’ and Chalmers — the former of whom had many sterling 
editorial recommendations — he foisted tho entire il Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides,’ 1 which had been published in separate form; 
inserted letters here and there; made text into notes aud notes into 
text ; and, as a rule, altered and omitted as it seemed good in his 
eyes. Of some of these curious vagaries he appears to have 
tardily repented; for, in his second edition, he withdrew from the 
text all the extracts from other works which he had before incor- 
porated with it ; and there is, therefore, no necessity at present, 
os Boswells latest editor puts it in tine old crusted eighteenth- 
century phrase, for “ castigating the mosaic ” of his first misdeeds. 
His penitence, however, was only partial. The Scotch Tour anil 
the Welsh Tour were still left to dihlocate the narrative ; some 
letters not included ih the original were retained; and, under Mr. 
Croker'a direction (for Mr. W right superintended this issue of 
1835), Another unjustifiable alteration was made— the book, which 
bad been continuous, was broken up into chapters. There are some 
organizations, we believe, which, upon division and subdivision, 
become separate individualities. But this is not true of books ; 
and it is obviously impossible, without endangering its complete- 
ness, to cut up into chapters any book which has not originally 
been composed in that way. These were Mr. Crokei's errors. It 
uuqt, nevertheless, be admitted that he had many special qualifi- 
cations for his task. Ilia knowledge of men and letters was most 
extensive; his learniug was respectable; and hia curiosity un- 
bounded* His defects were that his bias occupied him too exclu- 
sively in the discussion of petty problems; that his prejudices 
were strong and often warped his judgment; and that, as an 
annotator pure and simple, he lacked the moat essential of all 
Qualities — the quality of continence. Yet these were trifling 
drawbacks compared with his treatment of Boswell’s text; and 
it is not impossible that his labours would still contiuue to 
constitute the canonical edition of Johnson’s Life were it not that 
the modem spirit demands inexorably that a classic writer shall be 
reproduced “ tn his habit as he lived,” and shall not be sophisti- 
cated to suit tho caprice of au editor or tho fugitive fashion of as 
fugitive a taste. 

The Rev. Alexander Napier, who is answerable for the new edition 
of Boswell just issued by Messrs. Bell, appears to have regarded his 
responsibilities in a more modest, aud certainly a more practical, 
light than Mr. CToker did. lie presents us with Boswell s text in 
its primitive integrity ; he has substituted for the existing chapters 
the unbroken narrative of Boswell and Malone ; he has relegated 
to bis fourth volume the Tours in Wales and Scotland, and he lias 
printed as appendices the interpolated letters. Many of (broker's 
purely excrescent notes have been removed and othors have been 
added* Moat of those aro useful, contuse, and to the point, 
although here and there the purist may detect some minor lapses 
which a more vigilant “ castigation ” of the proofs chould have 
made impossible. For instance, it is cruel to poor Mr. Trevelyan, 
with all ms other troubles, to cast upon him the odium of having 
cited the motto of the Monks of Medmenham as “ Fays ce que 
nous voudrss ” ; and the late Mr. Forster, who was notoriously 
sensitive upon this point, would assuredly have “ squirmed ” to 
find himself described in page after page of an important edition 
of hie favourite Boswell as “ Foster. Blemishes such as these, 
as well as misprints like u Palmeron of England,” and so forth, 
can, however, be easily set right. Besides new notes, Mr. Napier 

• Johnson. A New Edition. With Notes and Appendices. 

By Alexander Napier, M.A. 5 vols. Loudon 3 George Bell & Sons, 



baa added in the form of supplement to his volumes dissus- 
slona of several interesting Johnsonian ert*#* In one be 
has embodied the autobiographical sketch of Johnson, pub- 
lished by Wright of Lichfield in 1805 with Miss Boothb*’* 
letters; m another he summarises Dr. Uirkbeck Hill’s account of 
Johnson’s residence at Oxford. An account of the famous * History 
of Prince Tiii” forms the subject of a third; and thole who have 
ever read the aneodote related by Scott and others of a certain 
rencontre in which the “ great lexicographer ” and the author of the 
Wealth of Nation* are said to have assailed each other in tbestyle 
and vocabulary of fishfage will be rejoiced to leam that, by the 
simple test of chronology, Mr. Napier has successfully laid this 
unsavoury scandal. Other appendices deal with Theophifus Cibber’s 
Liven of the Pod*, with Carteton f $ Memoir s, with Mauritius Lowe’s 
daughters, and other interesting questions. There is, of course, no 
finality in editing, and every thoroughly vital book, like Gold- 
smith’s Traveller , “ drags at each remove a lengthening chain” of 
illustration aud comment ; but until the next edition of Boswell 
makes its appearance, the reader who wishes to seeme the latest 
researches on the subject will do well to procure Mr. Napier’s 
bantlsoino volumes. 

But we must not quit them without speaking of that portion 
of them which, if proper regard be had both to the interests of 
novelty and the 
have come first 
edited, annotated, 4 
departed from the system of scrappy extract which has character* 
ized former gatherings of this class, and gives us what she has 
found os completely as possible, taking no liberties with her 
original. Her volume (it is No. 5 in the series) leads off with 
what, after Boswell, must certainly take rank as the most valuable 
of tho Johnson inna, the “ Anecdotes ” of Mrs. Piozzi. That the 
whilom wife of the Tory mouther for Southwark was flighty, care- 
less, and not over-scrupulou9 of speech, may be admitted, as also 
that her recollections were not recorded until long after date (they 
were, in fact, written and printed while she was in Italy) ; but she 
is thoroughly various, vivacious, and entertaining in the office which, 
like n true Della Crusc&n, she describes in her preface as decorating 
Trajan's column with honeysuckle. Next to Mrs. Piozzi’s M Anec- 
dotes 1 ’ in importance comes Murphy's sketch, originally prefixed 
to his edition of the works, and a far better performance limn his 
(dipshod aud discursive memoir of Fielding. It contains, besides, 
his fine translation of Johnson's Latin poem on completing the 
Dictionary — a *' copy of vnrsos” which really deserves preservation 
as a piece of uncompromising self-portraiture. Besides these there 
are Cumberland's aud Hawkins's anecdotes, Tom Ty era's sketch 
from Sylvanua (Trbnn, letters and notes by Mrs. (Miss) Hill 
Booth by* Mrs. Hannah More, Madaroo d ’Arbi ay, Sir Joshua's 
sister (Miss Reynolds), and even a few gleanings from the pleasant 
Twiuing cnrrwpondenco published last year under the title of A 
Country Clergyman of the Last Century. But the real accession 
which Mrs. Napier makes to the literature of the subject is con- 
tained in the curious diary of Dr. Thomas Campbell, discovered 
behind an old press in one of the offices of the Supreme Court at 
Sydney, New South Wales, end first published there In 1854, 
Fortunately, no doubt exists about its authenticity ; and its strange 
hiding place is accounted for by the fact that one of its writer’s 
nephews was Sheriff and Provost Marshal of Sydney. It is 
entitled “A Diary of a Visit, to England in 1775”; ftIM * 
its author, concerning whom Mr. Napier, in vol. ii., gives us 
sufficient particulars, was in his day a man of some repute 
as a historian, and an editor of G oldsmitn. Ho came to this country 
from Ireland in February, and his desultory chronicle should supply 
several opportune quotations to the new editor of the Handbook 
of London . He lodges at the Hummums and the Grecian ; dines 
at Dolly’s; buys prints at the auction (? Cock’s) in the Piazza ^ 
attends service at the Foundling and Dr. Dodd’s chapel ; goes to 
see Garrick in “ Lusignan,” and Woodward in the Suspicious Hut* 
hand ; inspects Magna Charts in the British Museum, and admires 
the “true sublime” in Sir Joshua — in short, makes completely 
what, circa 1770, was the provincial’s 11 grand tour” of the 
metropolis. Ho mot Johnson on moro than ono occasion at the 
Thrales's and elsewhere, and had a good opportunity of hearing the 
suge on various themes, for an account of which we must refer 
tho reader to Mrs. Napier's pages. His description of the great 
man (of which she does not approve) is certainly more graphic 
than complimentary : — 

Bo has the aspect of an (dint, without the faintest ray of sense gleaming 
from any one feuture— >vith the most awkward garb, and un powdered grey 
wig, on one side only of his head— he is fur ever dancing the devil's jig. 
and sometimes he makes the most driveling effort to whistle some thought 
in ids absent paroxisms, lie came up to mo end took me by the baud, 
then sat down on a sofa, and mumbled that he had heard two papers had 
Appeared against him in the course of this week— ono of which was— that 
lie was to go to Ireland next summer in order to abuse the hospitality 
of that place also, llis awkwardness at table is just what CaesterfliNd 
described, and his roughness of manners kept pace with that Wjben 
Mrs. Thrale quuLed mmething from Foster’s 44 Sermons 1 ’ he flew in i 
prmion and said that Foster was a man of mean ability and of nq original 
thinking. All which tho’ 1 took to be most true, yet I hold it not meet to 
have it so set down. 

Such is Dr. Campbell's picture— verbatim ct literatim, after Mrs. 
Napier's commendable fashion. Our only regret is that eWtliill 
have been so economical of her notes, which, in many iutexfies, are 
far more wanted here than in the remaining volumes. As a Case 
in point, a harmony of the different accounts by Boswell, Oumbtor- 
laud, and Mrs, Piozri of the sale of the Vicar of 7 VabtftM Would 
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be a gain to literature. And is there not An error in her reprint 
of Dr. Barnard's kindly verses At p. 319 P— 

Thou who revroost 01 lea Pindaric 
A second time read o'er. 

Surety the third word should be “reversest” 


^ FIVE NOVELS. 0 

OUItELY noTdve novels were ever gathered together that con- 
tadned eo little human interest as the live that lie before us, 
or bo much bad French. From the latter defect, indeed, Mr. 
Charles Gibbon is free, end therefore bo may he considered to havo 
earned the right to be placed at the head of this list, which is 
rather like a certain 44 list ” at Eton. It cannot be said that in 
other respects Fancy Free is in any way superior to tho novels 
that come after it. The heroine, Davie M orison (Davie is an odd 
name for a woman) vindicates her claim to the titlo of Fancy 
Free by being more or less in love with two men ut onco ; unless 
she was in lovo with neither, for it is not very easy to decide about 
tho state of her heart. At any rate, she receives (and by no 
means rejects) a proposal of marriage in vol. i. p. 145 from a 
gentleman to whom she twice alludes by his surname of “ Eglinton ” 
(vol. i. p. 175 and vol. ii. p. 18 1), nod thirty pages further on she 
listens with extraordinary calumets to a confession of Jove from 
her guardian. So strong is Daiio’s souse of humour that she 
thinks the first proposal h kind of joke, and listens to the second 
with 44 a sly twinkle.” The interest of the book is meant to con- 
sist in the mystery hanging round a man named Davidson, who 
seeks a private interview with Davie, and informs her that he is 
her father, previously imagined to be long dead. It is plainly 
visible from the very beginning that he is nothing of tho sort, 
therefore our excitement is but slightly roused in his unmosking. 
Thus tho chief interest in the problem — is Davie, Davidson’s 
daughter? — is discounted. There are several minor characters 
in tlie book, all more or less of a conventional type. There 
is a gentleman who owns a large property in Yorkshire, and 
is variously designated as 44 Benefield ” (vol. ). pp. 6, io), 
44 Bouslield ” through all the rest of tho volume, and then 
44 Bonafield ” again; there is a skittish widow from London, who 
drove over with Davie to church at Cralhie, and was 44 highly ex- 
cited by the pleasure of seeing royalty,” and surprised to find tho 
Queen seemed to be 44 like an ordinary woman/ Many valuable 
details ore given as to behaviour which is considered correct in 
Crathie Church, and concerning the manners of the preacher. 
44 Her Majesty entered by the private staircase, and ns much atten- 
tion was shown in tho eyes of the people to tho Princo and Prin- 
cess of Wales as to her. '-ell'. The service proceeded without any 
distinct recognition of royalty being present.” And not only did 
the preacher 14 proceed as calmly as if lie had been preaching to 
an ordinary congregation,” but “ when the service was over the 
people quitted the church in quilt* as orderly a way as if no one of 
distinction had been present.” Such solf-control really hardly seems 
credible! 

The remaining two short stories which fill the third volume nro 
not on a higher level than Fancy Free . 14 One or his Inventions ” 
reads as if it had been originally intended for a wild farce; for 
a mercenary man of business not merely allow s himself to be tricked 
into a marriage for his daughter with a poor man whom he ex- 
pects to inherit wealth, but he promptly falls on the neck of the 
plotter — his own father-in-law — who has taught him that 44 love 
was more than money.” Mr. Nettle ton must have advanced fur 
on the road to perfection if ho had learned to be grateful for being 
deceived in money affairs. 

To Hate and to Hold openB better. It starts with a shipwreck 
off the Goodwin Sands, and the launching of a lifeboat from 
Thanet to save the drowning passengers. Of course the hero is a 
volunteer in tho lifeboat, and tho heroine a passenger in the 
ship. There is pleuty of vigour in tho description of the rescue, 
though the reader feels injured that in such a sea absolutely 
no one should have been lost. All, however, are finally hauled 
on board, even down to the third seaman, 41 after liis head 
ie under water,” and 44 his jaw has dropped a tuoHt unfor- 
tunate moment for a jaw to choose to do anything of the sort. 
Then begins the love story of Basil Ohetwvnd and Christina 
W instone. Many obstacles are thrown in the way of their young 
affections. Letters are suppressed ; hints of other attachments are 
thrown out ; every possible weapon in the hands of parents and 
t guardians employed. But love triumphs over all. Even in these 
days of liberty and excitement, Christina has a better time than 
most girls. The bare announcement of her dressmaker that eho is 
a beauty and an heiress is sufficient*, to creuto a sensation in 
London society, and to make her a success. If oidy all dress- 
makers were lualiy powerful and considerate, what a charming 
thing life would become to the female sox ! Her reputation once 
established, Christina is free to listen to the dictates of duty, 
which frequently oblige her to be scampering about over the 

*: Fancy Free; apd other Star it it, By Charles Gibbon. 3 vole. Loudon : 
GbattoAfjj^ indu*. 

To /nro and <0 Bold. By Sarah St redder. 3 vol^. London : Hur.it Si 
Blackett. 

The Boll* Call, By Mrs. Arthur Tristram Jorvoise. 3 vols. London : 
Remington. 

OW Motion, By A. de Grosso Stevens. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

The Story of Meg, By M. A. Cartel*, a vol*. London 1 Remington. 


country and through City alleye during the night, and ' enable her 
to inspire with confidence all who. behold hor. In one of these: 
excursions she becomes involved with a money-lender and his son,. 
Davidson by name, whom her reprobate uncle has paid with a 
forged cheque. The Davidsons are suspected, and are prosecuted 
on behalf of tho bank. From this point the atmy ceases to be clear. 
Miss Stredder proves herself Dockrye**? at dealing with a court of 
j uatice than most other lady novelists. The counsel is impossible, the 
evidence hazy ; but matters come to a climax when one of ihe 
witnesses for the defence 44 hears for the first time during tho crohe- 
exatni nation that tho name of the man she witnessed against was 
Winstone— a numo on shrined among her most sacred memories of 
happier days.” A great deni has been said about tho curiosity of 
women, but surely the indifference of men could gone further than 
this. Miss Stroud or has many of the qualities of a good novelist. 
She can describe well what sbo knows— os, for Instance, the. storms 
off Thu net, winter on tho Lincolnshire coast, and a girl like 
Christina Winstons ; and if she would confine herself to what she 
knows, she might produce a really interesting book. But she is not 
at home (her state is the more gracious) in legal matters, or with 
usurers, lawyers, or forgers. In reading her account of them we 
feel os little reality as if we were studying a description of the 
vegetation of Saturn. 44 To preach that which we ao know n ie 
more valuable advice than is commonly supposed. 

The modest reader will hurry over the first chapter of The Holt- 
Call with a sense of discomfort at the love-making, even though 
it takes place between a heroine 44 beautiful as the erase of a 
Pygmalion,” and a hero who bad 44 passed the freshness of 
premier jrunejne ” (sic). So lovely, indeed, was Esmd Gordon that 
even the attractions of a lady who is always spokeu of as la belli ~ 
or those of a widow who on one occasion at least 44 coyly extended 
the tips of her black eyelashes ” by way of salutation oould not. 
outweigh her charms. Cdute qui coute , as our authoress says, 
following in tho wake of many that have preceded her, Arthuft 
Greatorix determines to marry his ward Esm£ Gordon 5 but • 
hindrance unexpectedly arises in the person of a certain Alice, 
who orders Greatorix to go to Gibraltar on her business. Hod he 
confessed the object of his journey to his betrothed, as he ought to 
have done, there would have been no mystery and no novel, and a 
great deal of trouble would have been saved all round; but the 
baleful influence of Alice was too much for Greatorix. In order 
that his weakness may not. be hardly judged, wo will give a 
specimen of the language of the lady. 44 Speaking more calmly 
than heretofore,” she said, 44 with all the world against me ; with 
deadly wrong in the place of right; with mourning where there 
should bo rejoicing, and with misery where happiness should reign j 
with foes in the place of friends, and with treachery given back to 
mo fur truth ; with my brain dizzy, my heart aching, and with 
my fair womanhood trampled in the dust; yet I protest- that 
there lives not the human being who cau deny my right to proceed 
to Gibraltar, if so 1 choose. You cannot gainsay me” (vol. i. 
p. 148). To his credit be it spoken, he does gainsAy her, and de- 
parts to Gibraltar by himself. He appears both to write and to 
receive letters equally seldom, and only learns on his return to 
England that Esrad's uncle is dead. Esmd herself is pining away its 
his absence, and her home is broken up, owing to the unreasonable de- 
termination of her aunt, who refuses to allow the girl to remain and 
entertain Mr. Greatorix (when ho conics) and Lord Oakdene 44 au? 
princo ” {vol. ii. p. 30), while the mistress of the house is away- 
Matters are of course soon set straight by Greatorix, who leads 
Eyiuri to the altar. Her dress is not described; but no doubt she 
w as lien tjant6 and bien choussfi for the occasion, as her aunt was 
in vol. iii. p. 53 when she went to a rendezvous. After this tin* 
love-making sets in again with undiminisbed vigour, till a thunder- 
bolt falls ou the peaceful household by the discovery by Essnd of & 
MS. named The Foil-Call, This tremendous document was written 
by the volublo Alice for tho edification of Eamtfa uncle, and 
contains tho story of her life, nonce the name. Space forbids 
us to quote the whole, bu( wo cannot refrain from giving a 
sentence or two. 4 * With a thoughtlessness which, in its faulty 
degree, matched the entirety of a fearlessness such as that of those 
dauntless ones ” (soldiers), * 4 I stood before, nud faced, the coming 
perils of my life.” u Schoolgirls may chatter with impunity of 
their short-lived, innocent conquests ; schoolboys may rave of their 
fleeting admiration for eyes black or blue, lockB dark or golden ; 
but not so lightly may those of riper years babble forth their 
talcs of love ” (you iii, pp. 85-87). The object of all this 44 babble ” 
naturally is to declare that the writer is married to Arthur 
Greatorix. Esmd faints, and declines to see her husband until 
Alice appears and informs her that the hero of The Roll-Call 
is not EsuuS's husband, but his uncle of tho same name, of whom, 
of course, Emu 6 has never heard, and tliat she, Alice, is Esm<fs 
erring but repentant aunt. 80 happiness is once more restored, 
and the curtain falls on renewed love-making. The quotations we 
have given, both in French and English, form the best comment on 
the story. 

Whatever may bo tho merits of the Boston of to-day, in ono 
respect they were probably outshone by the Boston of a century 
ago, written about by a lady calling herself 44 A. de Grasse 
Stevens.” Great ‘ as is the intellectual activity of the modern in- 
habitants of Boston, we doubt if they could produce from amoug 
their ranks a second Lady Troubridge, who at the age of a hundred 
and eleven was able to give word for word conversations that 
took placo ninety-five years before (vol. i. pp. 79, 80). This re- 
markable person appears, according to her own account, to have 
played a considerable part in the troubles with England, together 
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with her friend Anais do Gras?*. Anais and her sister Dorothy, 
*or Dot* were, both brought up in France by their French vein lions. 
They do noi/ however, ssem to lmve made much use of tboir 
opportunities, for the French they are loud of employing is 
quite the worst we have encountered oven among this batch 
of novels. In vol. i. p. 117 Dot observes in her diary that she 
and her sister were sent to America, where their uncle hold a 
piedde UlTe, Wo do not Know what this cherished possession of 
the Comte de Gross© may have been. Tlnd it any relation to the 
feet of day belonging to* the celebrated idol of .Scripture ? Dots 
Ulster might have bo*»n deeply verged in modern novels, from the 
glibnjws with which she talks about a chaperone (vol. i. p. C40), 
but their biographer U alone responsible lor the hero's dehninairc 
oyes (vol. i. p. 2.]M. Wo cannot take any poignant interest 
in the fortunes of the virtuous Dot or the brilliant An a is, 
neither does it appear very probable that two Fivuch-bivd ^irls 
would converse with each other and their old Brctonno nurse 
in a jargon of clumsy English nml bud French. Both sifters 
fall in love with the mi mu man, the captain with the delori- 
naira eyes. We hour a grout deal about this gentleman's youth, 
but if he really w young, it imi*l have been with tho spu- 
rious youth of Elfiudian ; for ho speaks (vol. ii. p. 28) of tlu) 
determined look worn by tho Americans at tho battle of Lex- 


ington a a being tho fame which ho had 11 often noted on 1 
bat tie- Helds of Arcot and Dotting»•u. ,, Now «n interval of thirty 


tho 


pi oces— tho Cammcntlrf to and tho Bridlington Gesfa-^m her* 
printed, as the editor belioveS) for the first time. Then, iti the 
introduction, Canon Stubbs hna given us some valuable pages 
upon portions of the history of tho reign, aftd an innuiry into the 
origin of the Vita at Mora EUwardi ll and into the history of 
its reputed author, Sir Thomas de la Monro; he has also ftilfilled 
his proniise to set before us the results of his examination into tho 
strange tale which brings tho murdered Edward of Caernarvon to 
life as a hermit in Lombardy. Altogether there is fine foraging 
in the preface j although, n large purt of it being iiecessarily*given 
up to an account of tho MSS. on which the text is founded, it 
cannot, as a literary roinnoailiim, take equal rank with the historical 
essays which Canon Stubbs has given us as introductions to some 
of llis earlier volumes of Chronicles. 

Taking the pieces ns they conic, wo begin, with the Common - 
dafio laotentidnlix, u M>rl of mortuary euloginni or funeral sermon 
upon Edward I.— or Edward LV., us he is here more accurately 
styled — dedicated to his widow Margaret of France by the author, 
who appeal s to have been one John of Loudon. “ A less distinctive 
appellation,” ns the editor sadly remarks, “ could scarcely have 
Weil invented ’’ ; and, though aUmnpIs have bison made to identify 
him with various Juki;* of Westminster and Loudon, and with the 
editor of tho l' lores jlt.doriurum, tho conclusion of Canon Stubbs 
h that wo must wait J«»r snorts evidence. In tho meanwhile ho 
seems to lean towards identifying him with a John of London, 


two years separates tho battle of lMtingcn, fought in 1743, from j who in 1312 whs a minor canon of SSt. Basil's and custos of the 
that of .Islington, fought isi 1775. Thu ■wearing of a doublet in * * -• * ! ■■ ’ il_J ! 1 i? -* ■ a -- 

*759 may have been an idiosyncrasy on tho part of Louis do 
Ventadoro or his parents, but certainly we arc familiar with no Mich 
garment in the pictures of the period. 

The Stoi'y of Maj is iu>t a good story. It is very jerky ; it 
begins with a sentonro of fifteen lines; its paragraphs frequently 
•ond in dashes, but it is tho one novel of all tlm live which it is 
possible to read with intere&t. Meg was a pretty and forlorn little 
creatine, living with an uncle and three female cousins, to 
whom she was absolutely unsympathetic. These' cousins are 
formed a little too much on the model of Cinderella's sisters. 

Women nr© often neglectful or indifferent, but they are seldom 
actively spiteful for Tong together, as the Miss Harmans were. 

Megs only hope lay in her unseen and unknown guardian, one 
Mr. Arlalhnot., whoso curious bringing up. paitly in the fashion- 
able world and partly among the strictest M*ct of the Pharisees, 
is very well described. He was equally i^.f. rtunnto both in 
his wife and son, and on ihe news of th 


made preparations for taking Meg to live 
that eho was unhappy at home. Unluckily Meg was not in- 
formed of his inteujions, and one morning, goaded by 601110 fresh 
instance of unkind n ess on the purt of her cumin*, who ran away. 
She intended to go to her old nurse, but when, after many mishaps, 
©he reached the nurse' » address, it was only to lind 1 hat tho old 
woman had been dead for a 5 ear. The story of the dismal months 
that followed in the poorest and roughest of respectable lodging 


new fabric, and who may possibly have been the author of th© 

! Annulet* Vuulini, printed in the first volume ul’ tilt* collection. 

The Comma ndutio, though hitherto unprinted, is by no means 
| unknown, having been used and cited by .Sharon Turner, l’auli, 

I and others, and its authorship having long been a subject of dis- 
■ cu-r-ion. It belongs to what is usually considered a dull class of 
compositions ; and the literary merit ol‘ this particular specimen is 
not nigh. Hut it bus novertheh *9 great value, as 1 km ng evidently 
writ ton shortly after I'd wards death, as giving a detailed personal 
description of the great king, and “as show ing that tho points in 
the character arid policy of Edward 1. which have recommended 
themselves most strongly to the admiration of posterity wer© not 
left out of sight among tho men of his own days.” Th© personal 
description of Edward would have been still morn valuable if John 
of Loudon would only have given it wholly in hiy own words; 
but this, he sayfl, exceeded his ability. IIo therefor© hit upon th© 
odd device of adapting t he well-known description by Peter of Blois 
leuth of tho latter \ of Henry II. to Mill Edward I. Now, as Henry was of middle 
with him, knowing i height, stout, and reddish -haired, while Edward was tall, wiry, 
and black-haired, the feat might bo thought to present insuper- 
able did; cullies ; but, by altering tlm adjectives when necessary*, 
and inserting a not. and a but here and there, they aro success- 
fully surmounted. In th© cud, in spite of tho clumsiness of the 
method, wo get a lively idea of Edward, towering like King 
Saul above his subject.-, broud-cl icstud and sinewy, and, till his 
last illness, “upright a* a pulm-lre© ” and active as a youth. 


houses is well told, and tho account of the frightened Megs 1 He wad never out of spirits, except at the death of his dear 
Solitary attempt to sit as a model to several young artists is 1 ones {cam nun ) ; his health was good, almost to tho last— . 
exceedingly graphic. When she was reduced to her lowest ebb, a | “ ravissime mgrotavit "—which the writer attributes to constant 
©mall newspaper hack, who was lodging in tho same house, ollbrcd j work and vxoiciso; like Henry, he was an ardent hunter and 
to marry her, and Meg, believing that alter all it was the only loop- | hawker- “ vehement aniator nemorum et foraruni.” To the last 
hole of escape from dying of starvation or returning to her uncle, ! alao — and he lived to bo sixty-eight, *1 long life for a mediaeval 
did wot say no. Before she gave her answer, however, she aec.i- 
dentally came across Mr. Arlalhnot, who tried to induce her 1 
to return to her uncle’s hows©; but she, thinking that she 


would avoid troubling them all for th© future, quietly went back 
to her lodgings, and was murrird to her lover tho next day. 
This seems to us unnatural. A childish creature like Mog would 
have been bo tliank ful to see a familiar face, especially that of a 
person in whom sh« believed, that dio would have obeyed him 
tmquestioningly, and so have escaped all tli© sorrows in store for 
her. These sorrows were many. Hit husband became first moody 
and jealous, and then took to drinking, and finally throw her iu 
the way of most undesirable acquaintances. Arlalhnot was power- 
less to nelp her, and her troubles ended only wilh her death. AY© 
hope next time Miss Ourtois will • apply thu powers which ahu 
undoubtedly has to inventing a tale leas consistently miserable. 


CHRONICLES 


OF THE REIONS OF 
EDWARD II.* 


EDWARD I. AND 


T HIS eocond volumo of Chronicle* 1 of the Ttviyiv* of Edward 1 . 

and Edward 17 . is of unusual interest. The four works hero 
brought together under the general name of ** Chronicles " are in 
themselves interesting, nut so much from a literary point of view — 
for, artistically considered, the inedijtival Latin school of hihtoriauH 
was in its decadence iu the Edwardian age— but 11a throwing 
light upon an obscure period of history which ia “ singularly 
deficient in first-rate authorities.” In thu next place, two of the 

• Chronicles of the llcnjns of Jldtrurd l. and Kdwaxi 11, Vol. II. 
2.^-Oommsndatio Ismeiitabili* mliau-Miit M»gr>i Regis Kdwardi. II. — l.estn 
Kdwsrdl de Caruarvan Auetore Caimmco ItrtaJliqgtonteitol. 1 11.— Munachl 
tfdusdam Malmesbvriensw Vita Kdwaidi J 1. IV.— Vita ot Mors Edwardi 
II. conscripts a Thom* de In Moon*. Edited fr«»m mnims. ripls bv WilU.mi 
Stubbs, D.l)., LL.D., Canon Rcridvntinry of *S. Paul's, I .on don. Tublialied 
by the authority of the Lints CoinuitaioncRi of Her M 11 jelly’s Treasury, 
utter the dlieoti on of ttie Master ot’ (he Rolls, Lmdon : Loiiginuu & Co. ; 
Trilbner & Co* Oxford: Barker & Co. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
Edinburgh; A. & C. Black, and Douglases Foulis. Dublin : A Thom, 


layman— lie retained his eyesight and his teeth unimpaired, 
though his blank und curling Imir had grown ^roy. In spite of 
U10 dillsri'tice in lieiglit and colouring, ho had in physical, as in 
mental, constitution umny points in common with th© founder of 
his dynasty; he had Henry’s round head, and eyes which changed 
from mild tc fierce, according to their owner’s mood—-“s3n- 
tillantcs ignem," in the ijlirns© of Peter of Blois and John of 
Loudon, whereby xve si e that, heroes wilh fire-fioshing eyes are 
not, as is frequently believed, the invention of modern novelists. 
Like llenry before him, Edward was indilfrront to, or rather im- 
patient of, regal pump ; the weight of his crown oppressed him, not 
figuratively, but literally, so that after his coronation he refused 
to wear it again ; and h© habitually dimsed “ sicutunus ox plebeis,” 
and all in une colour, eschewing purple and soarlol. 

The Cvmmendut o> proceeds in tho form uf lameutations put into 
the mouths of tho Bop©, of Edward’s brother kings, his widow, 
his bishops, ©nrls, baron.*, and knights, and tho clergy and laity 
generally. Thor© is 0110 marked omission; no lamentation is 
ascribed to his non and successor. Tho widow mourns with a pro- 
fusion of Scriptural phru-us, but with little that seems character- 
istic or appropriate. Tlmt she reckons it among his merits “ quod 
parliumcnta uniret" is an interesting fact, but one would expect, 
to find it insisted upon by Ills subjects in general, rather than by 
his French wife in particular. Th© Pope and the clergy of course 
do not mention tlm little unpleasantnesses which now and then 
had occurred between Edward and the Church ; and the bishops 
aro made especially to praise his justice and ^moderation in th© 
exercise of his rights out Church property — praise which, as the 
editor remarks, a monk would scarcely give to “ the author of the 
statute Da rrli'/iosisf and which therefore makus Against tbo theory 
adopted by Sir Thomas Hardy, that the writer of tSie Commendatio 
was John Dover, a monk of Westminster. The lamentations of 
the earls, barons, amt knights— who say nothing about thfernggle 
over tho Confirmation of the Charters, or the famous™ Go or 
hong” dinloguo— are tho most characteristic. They show us 
who were then the accepted worthies of our insular history. 
Edward, say the knights, has excelled Brutus, Arthur, Eadgar, 
and Kichard. It is worth noting that the exile of the “penra* 
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multitude Judmorum* is mentioned with approbation, not, as 
migll be expected, by the clergy, bat by the knights. Pro- 
bably the gallant gentlemen had had painful experience of 
money-lenders. The earls and barons set forth other good deeds 
of Edward - his protection of the liberties of the Church, hia 
magnificent gifts to shriucs, his expenditure on chiles and fort i- 
Haitians, hie laying out of parka and fish-ponds, and his prowess 
in tournaments— a catalogue which shows us what 44 in the mind 
of a healthily constituted baron of the ago” went to make up the 
ideal man. To the Jnshops it is among his merits that 44 Ed wardua 
expugnnvii; Sarrnccno*, Francos, ScoUw, Waleuses, ^ perfidos 
Christ ianoa.” The notion that his dealings with Wales and 
Scotland were matter of reproach had notxot come up. Under 
the guidance of Scottish poets and historians, wo have been 1 aught 
to condemn Edward for that “ inveterate haired to Scotland” 
which even the near approach of death could not soften. 

Such hate was hisrou Solway’s strand, 

Wlma wngenneo clench'd his palsied hand. 

That pt*mli-d ytt to Scotland’* laud. 

In the Comiuendatio of tins clergy the same facts arc looked at 
from the contemporary English point of view : — 

Et ecco plusquam Saul hie ct mu I to hcatior n»x Edwanlus, ^ ui , cum 
iliem mortis suie rcvelnnte spiritu M'ntind iimmuero sniquo impotent 
equitnre niliilominua lecticam pnrat, ml bclhmi propernt, saiiguiuem in 
ecclesU fusion dumpnnt, diiui punioidiih tlr.;;ipiiut et incpudijiria* flamma 
iuciucral, deridrotej-que dec rep 1 turn driiros morLilw'Jit moriturus. 

It will be said that all this comes from a panegyrist ; and no 
doubt we must make due allowance for Kd ward’s being painted, 
both morally and physically, en beau. Ilia faults and his errors 
art), by the nature of the composition, as completely ignored hs the 
drooping left eyelid which, we know from other sources, marred 
the symmetry of his face. But a panegyrist may be supposed at 
least to have picked out. the strongest points of his koro ; and it is 
clear that Edward's efforts to unite ami organize Britain wow by 
Englishmen of his own day looked upon as among his titles to 
fame. 

The work which follows — the Bridlington book, as it may bo 
colled for brevity — consists of a chronicle of Edward II., written 
by a canon of the Augustin inn Priory, and a compilation of mmafs 
of the reign of Edward III., embellished with extracts from the 
poetical prophecies oxa real or supposed worthy of the same house, 
John of Bridlington. Perhaps one of the most remarkable and 
novel points in the (iceta Mdvcurdi de Carnarvon is the account of 
the judicial proceedings against Piers Gavestnn, which, “if true,” 
is “ an important addition to our knowledge of the events pre- 
ceding liis execution.” If we are to believe the writer, Piers, 
instead of being simply lynched by the Earls of Lancaster, Hereford, 
and Warwick, was brought before the judges William luge and 
Ileury ypigurncll, or SprigurelU*, then hitting ro deliver the gaol 
Of Warwick, and, on the ground of his breach of the ordinance 
for liis perpetual banishment, was — by the judges, as is implied — 
sentenced to decapitation. 

The statement L dicum.sinntiul enough, and, if the* two judges were really 
hitting at Warwick ill the time of the arrest, the earls may not improbably 
have fortified their action with some show of legality. 1 nm not aware of 
any confirmative evidence on this point, nor is it likely from u hut we know 
of the political connexions of the judges that they would he willing instru- 
ments of the vindiciiM) policy of the earls, luge ut hwat belonged to the 
unpopular party. 

Tho work also contains, as wo might expect from a Bridlington 
writer, some interesting notes of Yorkshire history, much infor- 
mation as to the inroads of the Scots, and 44 the fullest account 
extant w of tho “ White Battle ” of My ton in 1310. Canon Stubbs 
particularly calls attention to the account of the Earl of Lan- 
caster’s proceedings in Yorkshire in 132! na 14 one of tho most 
valuable portions of the present chronicle,” 44 illustrating a period 
which baa only been very partially examined by historians.” There 
ore also some curious points iu tho account of the civil war which 
ended with the battle of Boroughbridge, the most striking inci- 
dent being one in which Edward of Oahrnarvou’s second favourite, 
the younger Hugh le Despenser, plays the chief part, and which is 
described with tho circumstantiality of nn eye- witness. The King, 
accompanied by Despenser, having forded 'the Trout, and made 
ready to give battle to the rebel earls in occupation of the town 
and bridge of Burton, was about to order the royal standard to be 
unfurled, a formal declaration of war which preserved its 
significance down to the days of Charles 1. At this, Hugh 
le Despenser sprang from his dextrarius, and prostrating himself 
with bis arms extended on the snow-covered ground— ntLitmlo 
uo doubt intended to move to mercy by recalling tho crucifix— 
implored the King not to unfurl his standard and thus involve the 
whole kingdom iu civil war. Tho incident sots tho younger Hugh 
in a favourable light ; but, us Canon Si abbs observes, it is the last 
occasion on which bo appears as “counselling ovon % show of 
moderation/ and, 44 after joining in the judicial murder of Earl 
Thomas dud the other rebel lords, be is found pursuing a career of 
avarice add aggression indistinguishable 1 from that of his father.” 

The chief interest of the annals of Edward III, is in the circum- 
stantial narrative of Edward Balliol’s expedition to Beotian d in 
1333, w&iah u redeems the second portion of the work from the 
0tescf^|df a mere compilation or Abridgment of common mate- 
rial/ to the third work contained in this volume, the Vita 
M&Wtirdi IL t already printed by ILrnrno, and by him attributed, 
44 4 b a Very insufficient coiriccture/’ to a monk of Malmesbury, our 
tyOfce.will not allow us to dwell, though much might bo said, both 
at to its authorship and date, and upon the work itself, which has 


a marked and vigorous character. We must pass rapidly on to- 
tho Vita et Mon, flint printed by Camden iu 1002, and attributed 
toonoSir Thomas do la Moore, fQr whom, by guesswork and 
inference, a family history bos Wen concocted, which Canon 
Stubbs demolishes, much os Mr. Blades bos demolished the 
received accounts of Juliana Berners. Sir Thomas do la jMoim*,. 
however, is not whittled away so fccarTy to nothingness as the 
sporting lady has been. Tho pedigree, hitherto assigned to him 
ns lord of Eld land in Gloucestershire nrast bo set aside ; but 
lie may have been a cadet of tho Eld land family, or lu> 
may bo more probably identified with an Oxfordshire knight 
of tho same name who represented that county iti Parliament iu 
I34<>> 1343* uml 1351. This lust supposition fits in well with 
what wo know for cortuin about the literary Sir Thomas — namely,, 
that he was the patron of tho Oxfordshire chronicler, GooflVuy le 
Baker of Swinbrook. The fact that Bir Thonins wrote iu French 
some sort of a life or memoir of Edward II., whose forced abdica- 
tion at Kenilworth he had witnessed, roftlly conies to us upon the 
bole authority of Geoffrey, who iu hia chronicle acknowledges his 
obligations to the work* of his knightly patron. Of this French, 
life tho Vita et Mors printed by On m del) is professedly a transla- 
tion ; but, ns Canon Stubbs informs us, it proves on examination, 
to bo a rifaoimento of Geoffrey lo Baker's work. Of the original 
French memoir no trace has vl;t been found, though Canon Stubbs 
still cherishes hopes of its rediscovery. It is from Sir Thomas da lit 
Monro, filtered through Geoffrey lo Baker, that the received accounts* 
of the insults and tortures inflicted upon the fallen Edward are 
chiefly derived — the .‘•having with ditchwater, 11 story which is- 
stated tu have come directly from one of the ex-King’s escort, mid 
which, reaching as it docs the sublime of ignominious misery, ho& 
laid hold of the funcy of Marlowe iu his tragedy, and of Croker 
and Dickens iu their children’s histories — the confinement ' in a 
chamber above a charnel-house, which is artistically preferable to* 
Marlowe’s filthy dungeon — 44 the shrieks of death , thro’ Berkley’s- 
roof that ring/ foretold by Gmy’a Bard. But tho method fit 
which the murder was supposed to have been accomplished had 
got abroad before Do la Moore wrote, and appears in tho Poly- 
chroniron. This brings us to the question which lms been recently 
raised whether this crowning atrocity ever took place. We refer 
to the discovery a few years ago iu tho archives of the department 
of llcrault of a lctfcr to Edward III. from Manuel Fiesclii, Papal 
notary and sometime Archdeacon of Nottingham, purporting to 
contain tho 44 confession ” of Edward II. as to his escape from 
Berkeley Castle, and his subsequent wanderings till he ended as 
a hermit in Lombardy. The letter, which was first, brought 
by Mr. Bent under tho notice of English historians, and of 
which wo spoke in our review of bis hisforv of Genoa, is 
now reprinted by Canon Stubbs from tho Fuhlwtiow de la 
•Soctftti ArcAf olofjHjuc dc Montpellier. Probably most readers will 
expect to find it followed by a crushing refutation, but this is far 
from being the case. Cnnou StuhbA indeed believes tho story to 
bo a fabrication, and points out some difficulties in the way of 
receiving it; but tho difficulty of accounting for the existence of 
the letter remains. It 1ms boon written by botuo one who was- 
sufficiently well acquainted with the circumstances of the King’s 
imprisonment to lie able to draw up the details without giving an 
opening for ready refutation. Down to a certain point it corre- 
sponds with the accepted facts, and there arc no impossibilities in 
tno later details: — 

1 can ouly HUggc^t* three theorica to account for il ; either it was part of 
n political trick deviled in the French court at the beginning of the great 
war to throw disci edit on Edward HI. and possibly lo create disaffection 
in England ; or it was the pretended confession of some person well 
acquainted with ihe ciroum^tatn'e* of Edward's death and probably im- 
plicated in it, who wi.-hed to aecurc hia own safety and aubaiatencq by 
counterfeiting the diameter ; or it was thu real con leaden of a madman. 
There is great difficulty in the last supposition, for there is too much true 
and consistent deti.il lo have bee. 11 arranged hy a thoroughly disordered 
brain ; if the firsL bo accepted, the plan of which the letter wu* a part must 
have been so completely abortive :n to be otherwise unknown, and the 
second sup portion m ciils almost as .improbable as the authenticity of tho* 
letter. There the fact remains, at present inexplicable. , .. 

Our notice of the chronicles contained in this volume bos run 
to a length which forbidi? us to dwell, ns we should like, unoa the* 
most valuable parts of the editor’s preface — his sketch of the cha- 
racter of Edward II., and of the position of Gaveston and the 
Dispensers; his remarks upon u the constitutional opposition " 
which, suspended under Edward f. (except on tho occasion of tho 
groat struggle of 1297), revived under liis sou ; his sketch of tho 
period of tho Earl of L*uicnster’a ascendency, and his striking 
picture of the revolution which overthrow tho Desponsera, and 
with them their unhappy master. In tho account of the com-, 
motions in tho City of London, in which the unpopular Bishop- 
Stapleton of Exoter was seized by I he mob and beheaded with a 
14 panada ” or butcher’* knife, wo have one of those pieces of clear 
and vigorous narrative which Canon Stubbs too seldom gives us. 
Ilia fame ns a constitutional historian iB widely spread, but his 
power as a narrator is hardly known beyond tho comparatively 
small circle of students of tho Jlocord publications. 

In conclusion, we must thank him for baying added so much to 
our knowledge of the reign of Kdward II.— a reign of which the 
history bus yet to be written. 
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INDIAN RACING II K M I NISGEN CES.* 

/CAPT AIN HAYES lias written n pood deal at one time or 
another about boracw. In one of his books he professes to 
teach how to ride both on the Hut and Across country ; in another 
he gives a number of veterinary notes for horse owners; and in 
e third he instructs bis renders about the training and management 
of horses in India, Moreover, be lias invented an instrument called 
the “ horseman's kuife, M which to the uninitiated looks very like an 
ordinary xnany-hiaded knife, though it may possibly possess virtues 
of which wo are ignorant. II is latest, production is the work before 
US, which consists of exactly what its title would lead one to ex- 
pect— a thing that cannot bo said of all books. The author deserves 
430KQ0 credit for the modest und candid manner iu which be speaks 
of hie own writings. Of one of bis books he says, “ In the firtt 
-edition I express'd" myself badly, but I had something new to tell. 
As the reading public was indulgent, 1 did better the next time. I 
■went homo to study at the new veterinary college,” &c., the result 
being that the following edition “ has now been beforo the public 
for eight years/’ and has “ been a steady income to ” him during 
that time. This being the case, Captain Hayes can surely afford 
to laugh at bis critics. Ho is very confiding as to the occasional 
difficulties of horsey authors, for he tells us that he arrived al a 
certain race-meeting in India in the worst of spirits, because he 
did not sou his “ way to win a race or got the wherewithal to pay 
stable bill and ” his expenses to England, where he “ wanted to go 
At the end of the season to write a nook.” 

A book of stories about India, chiefly of a personal character, 
will bo more interesting to those who know too places and tho 
people described than to the ordinary reader ; but even racing 
im*n who have never been in India may find something to interest 
.them in the descriptions of the system of handicapping which pre- 
vails there, os well as in the comparisons between the different breeds 
of horses that meet, together in Indian races. All Horsemen are 
well aware that- Arabs cannot compete successfully with modem 
linglish racehorses ; but, while the author admits that, “ from an 
English point of view, they cannot gallop, to use a common ex- 
pression, fast enough to keep themselves warm,” ho contends “ that 
there is a groat deal to he said in their favour as high-mettled 
racers.” One of their advantages is that they are usually so sound 
that an inexperienced trainer may try a gr« at many foolish experi- 
ments with them without breaking them down ; and, as trainers 
iu India are usually amateurs, t his is a great point. A not her good 
thing about Arabs, nBfar as racing among themselves is concerned, 
is that they do not, ns a rule, vary \eiy greatly in their speed. 
Captain Hnyos goes bo far as to any “ that in a two-mi lo weigh t- 
for-iige race with ten or twelve Arabs, we would [«V] bo right, 
three times out of lour, in predicting that the proverbial table- 
cloth would cover the held up to tho distance post, and that the 
verdict would be in doubt up to tho last stride.” Arabs, again, 
'“.have fiuchaknack of improving with ago nml good treatment, 
that the owner of one which moves in anything like good form 
need never despair of winning a race with him.” In India, 
English and Australian horses give Arabs 3 at. ; country-breds 
2 nt.; and Cape horses 14. lbs. Even with these liberal allowances, 
Arabs and Indian horses have not much chance, at any distance, 
with English or Australian horses, Captain liny 04 tells us that 
in many parts of India, where the climate is hot and damp, it is 
practically impossible to breed horses which would serve any 
useful purpose. 41 Thoroughbred English dams and sires will pro- 
duce in Indian foal that will be, to a certainty, unmistakable as a 
•cuuntry-brod, while the second or third generation will possess 
but few European charactetislics." While treating of the subject 
of breeding from English horses in India, it would have been well 
to refer to the efforts that have been made fur some years by the 
Government to send good English airus to improve the breed of 
native horses. For several je.ira twenty -five thoroughbred and 
twenty-five Norfolk stallions were sent out annually to India, and 
although the number is reduced, the exportation ot English sires 
still continues, As this ia a matter of importance, we should like 
to have even something about it in a chapter on horse-breeding in 
India. W© may observe that groat success has followed the 
system of sending out tluse carefully-selected stallions, and ill a 
future edition of Jii» work the author would do well to take some 
notice of it. 

Tho chief difficulty iu managing races in India is to “bring the 
horses together,” as racing men kiv. We mean, of course, at the 
winning and not at the starting-posta. English hnndicappers 
can vouch for tho pains required to make a good race between 
well-known horses of one breed; but tho- difficulties are increased 
a hundredfold when many of the horses are unknown lotho handi- 
capper and are of different breeds. An instance is quoted in the 
boot before us of a handicap iu which one Imran had to be handi- 
capped at 12 st. 7 lbs. nud another at 6 at. 7 lbs. to put tho pair on 
anything like . fair terms. Weight ia sometimes allowed for 
difference of height in India, 4 lbs. per inch being the usual scale. 
At one time there was some difference between the scale of 
weight-for-ag© at Bombay aud at Calcutta which greatly added 
to the difficulties of handicapping. Another cause of confusion 
was the difference in tho time of foaling in India, in Australia, 
and at the Cape. As all horses in Indian racing law took their 
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age from May 1st, horses bred at another time of year ran at a 
great advantage or disadvantage as the case might be. Much has 
been done to improve and equalize the scale of weights through 
the energy of Lord lllick Browne, who bus been for many years 
the Admiral Iious of ludia. 

Much importance is attached in India to what ia called the 
“time test,” In England the practice of timing races is of less 
importance, btM5au.se there is a great variety in tho nature of our 
racecourses, both as regards their soil and their inclinations. Tho 
reat difference, again, in tho state of tho ground on different 
ays at even one meeting, owing to variable weather, will often 
make a considerable margin between tho length of time re- 
quired to traverse the same course on one day and on another in 
this country'. In India, on the other hand, tho majority of race- 
courses are "very like each other, being in most cases perfectly fiat, 
with “light going.” Trainers in that country consequently find 
stop-watches very iuHuI in testing tho progress of their horses, 
nud in truining a single horse by himself the time test is especially 
valuable. If the racecourses iti India uro generally like each 
other, the same canimt fe) said of the steeplechase courses, which 
arc of every conceivable- wo might almost say inconceivable— cha- 
racter. In one place the author flays that lie and his friends 
“made a steeplochar© course across a cricket-field, over the 
shingle, and down the hard road in front of the Assembly Rooms.*' 
Ilu rode in one htfi-plcchase which had among its obstacles a 
wall 4 ft. 9 in. high. The negotiation of this wall is thus 
described : — 

I rmfeavoiijriMl to get Mr. Hartwell to giv« me a load over the big wall, 
but he, seeing what I wan ted, kept behind, no 1 hardened my heart and 
bent, llowmun at the masonry. He tried to “cut it,” buL I ln*lrl bim too 
straight and kept; him going too fast to allow him to do so. He took off 
too soon, struck tin? wall with hia chest, and rolled over with me on tho 
other side. 1 w r as knocked insensible for a few moments, for there was a 
lerrible lot of ‘•bone” in tho ground, ns the bloodthirsty stewards had 
taken good care not to make “tho falling ” soft. When I came to myself 
1 found 1 was sitting on tho ground, and saw, as if in a dream, Dhj break 
with Mr. Short aoe-wnviug oil tho wall, his head and fore leg} on my aide of 
it, his hind figs on the other, aud his body wedged in the gap I had made. 

There is much variety, too, in tho uses to which Indian race- 
horses arc put. One great steeplechase rider “ never hesitated at 
putting liia racehorses and chat-era into a t^ip without any pre- 
vious training, nml, as he invariably used harness 4 os rotten as 
pears/ and scorned to go on the high road when he could take a 
short cut across country, l\o seldom escaped without an accident 
or two.’’ A scarcely safer charioteer was the hero of the follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

On one occasion, niter a very jolly dinner with the and Bengal Cavalry 
at Sogowlec, one of the planter? who had been playing polo, nnd who had 
(Iriveu in u tundem pair, was obliged to go home instead of sleeping ill th« 
station ns usual. As t he night, was very dark, nnd tho road narrow und 
raided, his friends tried to induce him” to unharness the louder. Hut ns 
he had just enough champagne, to make him 44 contrary,” Ihe mere sugges- 
tion that he was not able to manage a inmUun in tho dark whs sufficient to 
make him insist on displaying his ability to do so. A huppy thought 
►truck one of his friends, >o they censed endeavouring to pcr&undo him, 
and, when the trap wna announced, they hud all .the lights taken away 
from thy mess verandah. They gave the syce a rupee to hold his tongue, 
took off the leader, and fastened both pairs of reins to the wheeler. The 
jovial planter climbed up, startej off immensely proud of himself, and never 
found out his mistake until bo arrived homo safe and bound. 

But those who riilu races get hardened to accidents. Tho boat 
gentleman rider on rhn flat that Captain Jlayes ever beheld, either 
nt home or abroad, oiu a e “ got ft desperate fall, nnd smashed his noso 
almost into ft pulp. By way of breaking tho nows gently to his 
wife, ho telc*gruph"d to her, 4 Noso knocked into a jelly, what shape 
would you like itf ,M Nor aro race-riders’ mounts always very 
comfortable. We are told of a native raeor that was the most 
iidgetty and impetuous animal the author ever knew. She was 
tho must unpleasant hack he ever Bat on, for she would neither 
walk, Irot, nor canter. “ She would passage, shoulder-in, progress 
tail first, waltz, or go in any mad stylo of her own, but travel as a 
rational hack ought to do, she would not. On tho racecourse she 
would run awuy for five furlongs, and then apeedy-ent herself and 
bo laid up for a couple of weeks.” Of a steeplechase mare we 
read that “ she had a nasty habit of dragging her hind logs after 
her when jumping a wall or timber,” and full descriptions ore 
given of many other racehorses that must have been anything but 
pleasant to ride. 

It would hardly be fair to criticize a book of this kind too 
severely ; good horsemen cannot always be expected to be 44 litery 
gents.” We may, however, point out that tho long stories of the 
author’s personal’ racing experiences are very tedious. Here and 
there we find an amusing anecdote, but, taken os a whole, tho 
book is dreary reading. Yet it is a consolation to remember that 
works of this sort uro not often read through from end to end by 
many readers, nnd it may amuse some people to dip into this 
little volume for half an hour or so. We must not omit to notice 
tho illustrations, which consist principally of portraits. It will 
be sufficient to say that we do not admire them, and we venture 
to think that the book would have been more attractive without 
them. Generally speaking, the illustrations are the best parts of 
sporting works, but the buok before us i& an exception tottra rule. 
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A LIFE OF HERDER.* 

I N several respects Mr. Nevinson’s book deservos considerable 
praise. Though he does not seem to ns to have grasped the true 
significance of Herder's intellectual position* or to have formed a 
just estimate of the influence bo has exercised— somewhat in- 
directly, it is true— on the whole subsequent course of German 
thought, he has at least made au earnest effort to do the former. 
He . h evidently familiarly acquainted with the works of the 
author whom hs has made the subject of his sketch; and to 
become really familiar with them is a hard and rather repulsive 
task* for Herder was one of those men who can proclaim the 
truth that is in thorn only in the fragmentary and semi-dogmatic 
way which often strikes contemporaries so strongly* only to 
become utterly* intolerable to their children. It is but just to add 
that the immense intellectual influence of Herder has greatly con- 
tributed to make his- prose writings so unreadable. The 
truth that is in them, which once seemed the breaking of a new 
dawn, is now absorbed into the common light of day* and on 
turning their pages we are struck only by what is crude, false, and 
inadequate, because there is nothing new to us in the great 
thoughts that once announced the advent of our own period. Tho 
merits of such a writer can be known to the general public of his own 
country only by means of a digest, and it is well that such a man 
as Herder should be known far beyond tho limits of his own 
country. English readers ought therefore to be grateful for 
the summary that is here offered them, but we must warn 
them that Mr. Nevinaon is entirely, and indeed confessedly, 
incompetent as soon ns he enters upon any question connected 
with philosophy, that his knowledge of the literatim) of Ger- 
many before tho birth and aftor the death of Herder is ex- 
ceedingly limited or rather superficial, and that he is therefore 
inclined to dwell on the parts of Herder's teaching which have 
an interest for the Englishman of to-day rather than on thoso 
which gave a new impulse to the thought of Germany a cen- 
tury ago. lie seems also to have an unfortunate contempt of 
modern authorities. During the last ten or fifteen years a 
greet deal has been written upon the subject in various (.Herman 
reviews which is not entirely unworthy of any reader’s attention, 
and which mig^ have prevented him from treating Herder's 
gut-Bses as to the creation of speck's us nn isolated, ov indeed a 
very important, purt of his speculations. 

Mr. ISevinson is fur more successful in dealing with the life and 
times of Ilerder. His knowledge of the latter is very creditable, 
though it lias evidently been got up for the occasion — that is to 
eay, it is tho result of careful Htudy for a given purpose, not 
of a disinterested love of tho letters, the memoirs, and tho litera- 
ture of tho period. Tho Info is deserving of all praise; wo, who 
do not proie.ss to be specialists on this subject, know of none 
other in which tho materials aro brought together in so con- 
venient and manageable) a form, though we must confess that we 
differ from tho author in the estimate he has formed of tho cha- 
racter of his hero, and of many of the other persons who are men 
4 iont?d. In this respect it is not unlikely that tho work may bo 
found useful, even in Germany. 

But, as soon as wc turu from tho materials to tho form in which 
they aro presented to tho public, till praise must cease. Liko 
most of us, Mr. Nevinaon is an admirer of Thomas Carlyle ; but 
unlike most of us, be seems to think it a sign of reverence to 
travesty his style, which he mimics in much the same way as a 
clever monkey mimirs the gestures of his master. There is a cer- 
tain likeness, but it is that of a caricature ; and the more solemn 
the action imitated is, the more ludicrous does tho copy of it 
become. Wo have too great a respect for the original and for 
things higher than tho original to follow Mr. Nevinaon into this 
sphere, and prefer giving a specimen or two of his familiar dis- 
course. Of “the laughing locomotive” (p. 87) we can only say 
with Polonius, “Thai’s good; the laughing locomotive is good.” 
Tho irreverence of the statement that “ IIordeT cured souls after 
the Lutheran fashion ” might, if it stood alone, bo excused, but 
unfortunately it does not stand alone ; it ia the most innocent of 
ft number of similar remarks w hich we have noted, but refrain 
from reproducing. We do not charge the author with a desire to 
offend ; he *<oru 3 to be simply ignorant of the fact that thero are 
certain subjects on which Englishmen of culture, whatever their 
opinions may be, are accustomed to write Borioiuly if they write nt 
All. Here we would pause, did not sympathy with the lonely and 
■unfortunate foreigner induce us to make one more quotation. Mr. 
Barnum’a Buddhist priests must have been sadly shocked at the 
oncereroouious way iti which their charge has been treated by 
the English press; will it not refresh their souls to know that an 
English author speaks of an elephant, even when it is neither 
white nor sacred, as “the dreamlike Indian beast, the type of 
aendtive intellect ” (p. 4* S) ? s «ch kind words, it may be hopod, 
will even soothe Jumbo in his cxilo. 
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LANCASHIRE GLEANTNGS.f 

TJXTE wonder whether it has over occurred to the worthy persona 
vf'V who delight in statistics as to tho number of volumes pub- 
lished in successive years to ask themselves the apposite question 
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When is a book not a book P Perhaps more solutions than one 
might be suggested for the problem j out it Would, not be a mere 
bookbinder's reply to say that, in order to deserve its name, a book 
ought to cohere. Judged by such a test* we fear that not a few 
collections of altogether or semi-detached papers would be refused 
a place on the register, and this volume of Lancashire Gleaning* 
among* the number. Its author, Mr. Axon, has gained some re- 
putation among librarians and else whereby his researches in the 
local history and archeology of Lancashire ; and he is true to the 
character of a genuine student in refraining, as a rule, from any 
endeavour to set off such curiosities as he has picked up by en- 
casing thorn in the imitation morocco of would-bo fine writing. 
With tho exception of nn introductory flourish or two about 
44 Lancashire fair women,” and 44 the pale martyr in his sheet of 
fire,” and an occasional verbosity such as 44 the snowy regions of 
Muscovia,” or 44 the myriad-peopled city of Manchester,” he pre- 
serves a sobriety of style befitting studies which it ia no dispraise 
to call dry. But there is no general connecting thread between 
the numerous sections of this volume beyond what its title im- 
plies ; and there is no trace in it of so much as an attempt at 
arrangement, Religious, political, and literary traditions or anec- 
dotes have all taeii lagotea as they came to hand ; and the result 
is a compilation which undoubtedly may be taken up at almost 
any page, but which dissipates interest almost as speedily as 
it excites it. Au emphatically trivial bunch of “Curiosities 
of Street Literature ” is found lying between a genealogical 
notice of the 44 Sherburnes in America ” and ft short narra- 
tive of the adventurous military careers of two sons of Dr. John 
Ferriar. A tribute to tho serv ices rendered by lioacoe and others 
to the beginnings of the cultivation of art in Liverpool follows 
upon a noteworthy account of tho great Chadwick claim— a 
Jurndyce v. Jarmlyce of real life, with a denouement hardly less 
complete than that of the story — ami precedes a critical notice of 
a pseud o-unalogo 11 to the story of Burger’s Lcnore. Now, this 
kind of disorder is neither avoidable nor inappropriate in a 
magazine for dilettanti ; but in a book it is rendered irritating by 
its necdlcssness. We must add that, though there is no lack 
of matter that will be fresh to most readers in Mr. Axon’s volume, 
he occasionally intermixes it with information familiar to ninety- 
nine out of a hundred students of English manners and customs# 
There cannot bo many such readers desirous of hearing any more 
about the origin of the morris-dance, or to whom the menus of 
King James I. a Sunday dinners, cited from Nicholas Progress^, 
will have the chnrui of novelty. 

Mr. Axon might in other respects have improved this volume 
by bestowing greater care upon the revision of its contents. Thus 
ho might have avoided repetitions ; for it could not bo necessary 
to tell twice over an anecdote as to the Young Pretender's sup- 
posed visits to the Swan Inn at Manchester in the year 1744, or 
to refer, once with a queer misprint and once correctly, to the 
44 eternal want of ponce that vexes public men.” Indeed, his 
printers do not. appear to stand 011 nice points, and he has by no 
means corrected all their vagaries. Their French accentuation is 
occasionally fantastic, and the note mentioned above on the story 
of Burger’s famous ballad is introduced by the following quota- 
tion a fa ire peur 

Din Tod ton reiti-n schnelle ! 

Wir sind, wir »iud zUr tmelle. 

Again, wo may take it upon ourselves to assert that it was 
Henry VI. and not Henry VII., whom a tradition preserved by 
tho JVJanche&ter antiquary, Thomas Barritt, sent into Lancashire, 
instead of Scotland, after the buttle of Towton. Similarly, how 
can it bo possible that 44 in 1189 and 1 199 we read of Jews who 
held land by ft statute passed in the reign of Henry III." P Mr. 
Justice Eyre (whoso name may bo seen in the list of subwribera 
to Greenwich Hospital in Evelyn’s papers), though his name ia 
rightly spelt on p. 104, on pp. 138 and 139 becomes Mr. Justice 
Eyres. Such slips are the more irritating inasmuch as Mr. Axon 
is, in general, au accurate collector of facts, who evidently has a 
dislike of atatenumts uncorroborated by chapter and verse, and who* 
so far as we have observed, is not himself obnoxious to any charge 
of looseness of expression. Perhaps, by tho wav, tho mysterious 
naval operations of ripaiu in J599 can hardly be called 44 the second 
attempted invasion ol the Spaniards,’’ but tho matter may admit 
of dispute. 

Mr. Axon’s curious, though disjointed, collection of Lancashire 
memorabilia vividly reflects the contrasts which are to this day, and 
perhaps more now than ever, observable among its inhabitants. 
Nowhere is political feeling apt to run higher, because nowhere 
havo the historical foundations of both Conservative and Liberal 
opinion been more deeply and more broadly laid. Nowhore is the 
Church of England in closer and more intimate contact with the 
life of the people, although both the Church of Borne, ou the one 
hand, and the principal Nonconformist sects on the other, com- 
mand the loyal adherence of large numbers, because they havo all 
closely intertwined tlmir history with that of different parts of the 
population, so llmt the Unitarians have their antiquities ns well as 
the Roman Catholics. It is well known how, at the outbreak of 
the great Civil War, the discordance between the opposing elements 
in Lancashire made it difficult, if not impossible, to calculate with 
certainty upon the part tho county would play in the contest. 
Clarendon’s passage on the subject is worth quoting, as illustrating, 
by a statement characteristically involved, the clashing against one 
another of Lancashire opiniona'and interests: — 

The town of Manchester had, from the beginning (out of that factions 
humour which possessed moat corporation*, and the pride of their wealth). 
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oppueiMfce Stag,' aftJdeclaMit muclstcrially for th* ftirliMn*nt. But, an any form) LiUo’a u domestic tragedy- ” of The fatal Curioiity. Lftla 
original Mb. reails^ the ayrionmrt Icon- ia jhe reverse pf contemptible as a playwright ;aud, thoUite. bis 

dsa^ iWitW confidently 1 k*Ihv*i that thorq was, not one man of u*n hghte, be was at limes able to treat a temblo ntdatkm with r&rf < 
thrx^gH^tJtfcid f # tmiy who meant not to bo dutiful ami loyal to ibe King j intensity* Lessing paid him the most genuine of all oomplimetlto, 
yet tbonjBtoapirUnf the fctJitioiw jmvty vraawm'lulous nail industrious —that of imitating him. The particular play called The .fatal' 
55 l T' T‘&!° t punctually to obey j Curiosity in not to our mind his most powerful work; but it <&n 

-ss& **5: psssa'tes w ^ ^ « uk i r *1** *, ^ 

against thu runny «r,' through .want of oxp< rivnen, so denned to excite, and, as Mr. Axon rewinds us, it suggdste^n©- 
m&ftOlaie, that, instead of oouutenanciiig the King’s party in ClifoMru, of the most successful of German Schw/wiktraytf&icrL, Zftcb&Sw 
WJhhjU Was expected from him, tin- K«rl. innandbly, found Laucaditie to be Werners 24 J Vcbriiur. (lie might haVo added that the suggestion 
•|Mg Sf’*''*" 1 i l 1 '. 1 ’ rLl ;<J s « v «r ‘■vp™.’ *>r* if > '<« raunolhtougU (JootUft, who produced Ui» more nt Weimar, excusing 

truopJ, w^vut u. v co B »Kl« a bJ e to wjelauii on tho pka that wir.«-drinU-rs ttfmtonallv 

.. .. like ft glass of. brandy bv way of a change.) 'The #*tpry of Liltos 

Asone turns over Mr. Axon a pages, witu their mingled records tragedy is, to put it biiolly, that of u father and mother who, 
of Jacobite longing a and I'uritun endeavours, one understands being reduced to Llio rxtrmnity of want, murder ti vi&itbvsto 'tbftiir 
J»oW readily thun ever not only tho trouble and turmoil, but houso for the sake of his casket of jewels, and afterwards find 


ijao the vigour ami vitulitv, which contrasts seek as these, 
have helped to produce in L'incnshito. Of course there have 
been important pon-i.iMgy?, and' even f:inuli<a, that. huvo in- 
stinctively, whatever tlirir hympalltie* or. nnlipot bus, kept* tho ! 
'barque of tlnir fortunes Won* the wind. The important family j 
of the Mittkyh. l«>r*D of the manor *»f MnnrhesU-r till a compura- | 
tively recent d.ite, room on the whole to have, buloligrd to this ' 
class, though the ‘ 4 delinquent M Sir Rdwurd Mosley in the Oivil 
War period k;i«l to thank the moderation of the. IVu'jumioiit rather j 
than his own discretion for hi? escape froiu worie consequences than 


that their victim was their son. Returning home after un absence? 
of many years, ho had been prompted by curiosity to visit 
his purcuts imu'ivito in the first instance, and lua mother,, 
in Iier turn, had had the cuiioaity to examine the a hunger's box' 
while ho was taking on oppoituue nap. ThD s»torJ Lillo took 
from a pamphlet purporting to 11un.it o the caUid.ropho (witli & 
biijdit variation) as having occurred at *• JVuin f (IVnryn, tho 
i-’i’ono of tho drama) in tins year As observed, tho play, or 

adaptations of it, wort* frequent] \ performed in Ihigkiud in tho 
last century, and it lnu not remained unknown in Germany. 


a decimation tiiio.. Another JMvvnrd Mtvluy, however, wsh one of ! Munlop, eiu-d by Mr. Axon, wontion.-s the muikj story u» told by 
Crounv eh & Commissioners' for tlie admin intratiou (<i justice iu^-’ot- \ iiieenzo Kota in a vucvlla written euilv in the hu-t century, but 


Crumtveli & Commissioners for'tlte admin i.itwtiou of justice iuS ot- 
land, and having bad tho misfortune to lo.-e his three s uv bef.ire 
tlicv lnad reach vd manhood, “ apnea vs,’' «iy.v Mr. Ax«m, 4 * t<» iuvo 
eou^lit tlio consolfttione which rniilnn coiivirliou., could is -iiuv'.” 
Jlis only daughter and hcircoa, who Imtuiiji* by imuri,i::o teady 
Ann Jilaud, who inhanled with tho lucroriuf rights tho Low 
Olufrch tcadencicB of her father, was the chief founder of St. Anns 
Church in Manchester, tho fiumdafion of which “ is gonorallv 
regarded a? having hepn intended as n protect ngainsl tho Hinh 


his three s m-> before | not priuted till 1704. Its jccuc is heiu li 


in the In-t century, but 
dd at llroscia: in another 


; veisiou mentioned bv Dunlop th<? .-tory jil.uyu in a Norman itm. 
I Under theso circurnsteimses, is Mu. A\on ju^lilied iu 11 sceptical 
| surmi.-o that a very similar M,orv, which thiiiled tho readers of tho 


\ iomm Ac/te /mb J ’rew 


10 do, was only another 


{version of tho jjnine myth? /The A ming Wilmot of tho play is 
• bore a young Viennese wlm liad nuuln liw. fortune in Aincricu, and 
j the Hint her, who perpetrates the deed alotie, is an innbeupur. I 3 ut 


Church views bbbl at the C’ollegiaie Church." She was a strong , tli. re i«? no other ew.tial ditlrn'eneo in the ivlot, the 41 weak” 
opponent of. tho Jncobitisni that wn& rife in fiiiacuthiro during or 4< unnatural " part of which ia tho wi-U of the* returning 
tho earlier part of, tlu> eighteenth century, and on 0D0 erejihiou wuj son to keep his identity concealed for u fevmduys from Ids 
«o nnuOyed “ at the eruption- of Smart tartan * iu th«; Mandu ster mother after ro veiling it to his limtliero (just os Wilmot in the- 
Assembly Rooma il that, at the head cd the Lulies *vb > wore the ploy reveals himself to his loved Chariot and to an old servant).. 


Orange favours, she went into llm street and danced in <:io moon- 
light in testimony of her loyal atV«*clion to iho Protestant smvrs- 
flion. ,, On her death the maiioiul rights pus ed to the other line 


son to keep his identity Concealed for 'a lew^dnya from hia 
mother after revealing it to his brother.! (just as W ilmot in the 
ploy reveals himself to his loved Chariot and to an old servant).. 
We commend tho investigation, to those who are interested in tlm 
freak-* of k'geud, or iu the ireaks of juurjuilibte, as well aa to thoat? 
who believo that crime, too, occasionally repeal n ilself. While 011 


of thp family, tho Jacobitiam of whose leprc^entativc in the days j the eubjrtsL of diamatic materials, \v« emmot help exprepsiug our 
of the *45 doc* not *vni to have involved him in any neriuus s surprise that in pertiiitiing himself (very unuecmarily, wo eh^uld 
trouble. Ancoats Ualktlu^ ancestral sent of the fiiniih , h«* long j eav) u a slight digression »>n a certain famous but Apocryphal 


parsed, away, and the rural lanes around it have likewise become a j neignurial right, Mv. Ax«. 
tbiug of the past. • Hut Ancon Is is not allogctlmr devoid of liiorary ! of llm tradition by tWmr 

ami artistic asaociutions of even more recent date, ?o tint llu; eve : Much curious informal! 

of tbo antiquary may be excuse:] for dwelling lovingly upon its p:iot be dillicnlt to coumicnt w 
Id tho ruidat ofiu present griininess. * | of text are to which w» 

In conclusion, wo may content ourselvits with touching on one J volume, will bo found seii 
division of Mr. Axons luultifarioua gleiming.H which has refeience ] tli» i fruits of whicli are nc 
to a branch of literary art connected since medircval times with pivseut production, his 
Lancashire. Wp may pass by his notes on tho truces of tho per- | proofs, and the good sen t 
formunco of mysteries in this county incidentally given in a rather j his variod themes, cncoun 
discursive paper On “ SSundny in thoOldiMi 'rime.” If, by the wav, i work from tho eauie hand 
tbe fitory of tho ohl man who had never heard of the Saviour ex- j 
copt in a (JorptiH ijhritdi play tit Kendall proves 11 that tho roll- ! 
gious teaching of tho mysteries was not very eliectivo” (p. 43), it 

proves rather more than this against the religion's teaching of iho | T 11 K CC 1 

peiiod in frencrsil, inasmuch as the old man in question “con? tjnllv | f „ 

Wit to Common Prayer ” (p. 115). Nor need we moro than I N . tbe ! r P resent fwr ! n 
touch upon a note which scarcely fulli is tho expectations excited ‘ ,. , ^ da b u ? ori ’ c * , ‘ il 
by its title, u Did Shakspere Visit Lancnshiro^ v and by tho motto ’ ** hghtnM of their drum: 
firom “Charlotte Cushman,” who sooms to be a fav(»urilo of Mr. 1 enveloped their prod 
Axon’e. Tbo Queen’s players wore in tho furthest part of ; h % uc » of tho wn *"**** 
Laugkeshiro ” in 1589,0! the New Park it. Lathom in 1 588, and at ’ V , ‘ 'J? 0 J n *? 1 P{ l | 

Knowslcy in 1590; but Piero is no proof,* as Mr. Axon judiciously ! Despite pevcral adnurabh 
Admits, that JSliaJwpc«ro. was among them, or even a member of | In rant 1 ori f .both / 

the company. l)f greater interest is a short paper on 11 Fair Km,” • delicient 111 vitauiy, m 
’ * play withi the sub-title of “Tho Miller’s Daughter of Manchester,” j ll0 9? t 5,a ^ r 1 11 
Wnich, “flat olid uuproli table ” as Mr. 'Axon justly calls it, felicity ot longmc 

its some Slalm to notiw ne having bedi attiih»ited to Slmkspeaie. a ,Sv) uiu f! 1 . mB ! e ' 11 ^ a . 
Tho. iqip|)08ition is absurd, as is tho moro plausible 0110 which TCTS p. W l , ,J phuisumblo 
attributed it to Greene, and which ib refuted in that most, in- ^, n t l0 ® l ?S 0, i 
toreSting collection, The School of Shaks/wre, unhappily the la*t ! l ° , nu ^ 1 impressivo and 


I say) “ a slight digri^&iuii »>n a certain famous but apocryphal 
j Beignorittl right, ilr. Axon should have forgotten the use mutlo 
; of the tradition by tkauruarchais. 

iluch curious itiforiuution of d life rout kimls, on which it would 
be dillicnlt to comment without giving to this article tbo Ioosomoss 
| of texture to which \v« have taken exception in ^lr. 'Axon's 
J volume, will bo found scattered through his pagee. 1 1 is research, 

: tin* fruits of which ale not likely to have been exhausted by liis 
present production, his industry, of which it gives abundant 
| proofs, and the good sen e auJ good humour with which ho treats* 
| hia variod themes, encourage us to took lor further anil ulore solid 


T11K C17P AND Tilt: l ’A L CON.* 

I N their present form Lord Tennyson's latest d piratic works - 
reveal, own moro clearly than their stage presentment did, tho* 


slightness of their dramatic quality. Deprived qf the glamour 
that enveloped their production at tbo theatres, vyhero this magni- 
ficence of tho misc'cnschic was scarcely let»9 notable than the ex- 
cellence of tho interpretation, their defects Leconte manifest. 
Despite several admirable passages of splendid rhetoric hud glow- 
ing declamation, both The 0//> and The Fnlvyu nrii strangely 
deficient in vitality, in actuality, and it) animation. It ie un- 
nceettary to add that tlu*y contain much pot*tic beauty, an ex- 
quUito felicity of langioigc, and striking imagery. But there is 
also much mere verbal .sonority and imposing Unrwouy in the 
verse which, pleasurable* to the ear, pnpKessea little significance . 
on tho stage. NMth bingular lack of diacriminstion, some of' 
the most impressive and exalted poetry 'in The Cup is delivered 
by the treacherous voluptuary Synorix, and elsewhere the post hah 


<mxk Of ite accomplished, editor; the Into Mr. Richard' Simpson. »0* Djo treacherous voluptuary by nonx, ana tue .poot hati 

1 * pbMiblo to accent Mr. Sirapsoo’e demonMratioi, in- ^i-tvjbatcd tho jewels ot In, UHajuriW alow ,of dictum . withatvimgo 
tended to show that not oftly is i-'mr Wo satire upon Or,,no’(«n I impartiality, ilenco the characters are diiBcicnt* in. force, ,y 




its tUle-pag^, contains a, lew Ideal aUiuHious ; wo may woU sup- 

‘i.' x.r t 1 / __■» « j 1 1 .1 . * 1 .1 


meditates rover 'go, and yet moVj/s us not, and* with tb^ most 
tremendous passion in her heart, is cold, solf-coiitnined, ariii 


draniatio-JkOte of Mr; Axon's «0^ge»ia a ottripus «puoultttto» M to 
the way it wjiicb, after facts have lx*?tf turned into fiction, fiction 
tt*y v hd raiwauftictured buck into facU. of our rendors may 

X»uietel)sr td hate. fetid ^fut H cap scarcely hoop the stage riepr iu 


scarcely any of the sudden wrath 6f an ipgepudus nature, ' Tha 

* the Cup and The Falcon, Jiy Alfiyd Lord I pnay SOn, 

London : i jBaaepxUluti A ^ /.*- , * ■ , . , • 
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. THE RADICAL DB PROFTJNDIS. 

T HE static of mitid into which the scare of last Saturday 
appear* to have thrown a considerable section of the 
Liberal party is natural but amusing. The occultation of 
Hr. Gladstone (whoso illness deserves and meets with 
much sympathy)} iho narrow escapo from defeat, and 
the growing difficulties of tlieir favourite Administration 
appear to have produced in Radicals a mingled stato of 
wrath and terror, which they roust pardon unconcerned 
persons for finding somewhat ludicrous. Accordingly all 
* tho methods available are being tried. There is plenty of 
strong language, from the Home Secretary's “dirty 
u trick ” (which it would bo very unfair to attribute ter 
Sir William Hakcourt) downwards. The fiery cross lias 
been sent round tp rouse the Caucuses ; tho robust pro- 
vincial Liberal is entreated to march metaphorically on 
,tbwSw$ked London. And, ‘finally, irregular regiments of 
correspondents are rapidly recruited for the purpose of 
writing to express the disgust of “ independent Conserva- 
tives,” the wrath of patriotic Liberals, and the desire of 
Liberals g&iernlly for a good Reform Bill “ to reunite the 
u party.” . This last somewhat naif cry has at least one 
advantage over the remaining notes in the nit her discordant 
concert. Alt sounds genuine. This is a great deal more 
than canube said for the passionate demonstrations of the 
unpatriotic Conduct of the Opposition which somo Radicals 
^as Mr* LabouCiiehe unkindly reminds them) have been 
tran^unbing almost textually from tho Tory newspapers of 
live or six’ years ago. Now the honest correspondent who 
hoe just been quoted about reuniting the party (there are 
several of them, and they vary between “ reuniting,” u in- 
4t spiriting,” and so forth) is at. any rate honest. Ho is a 
Johnstone imploring Maxwells to lay aside little diffe- 
rences, and join in a merry expedition to lift the cattle of 
the glaikit Englwhor ; a Fagjn striving to compose the 
differences of Mr. Sikes and Mr. Crackit for the better con- 
fusion of householders with blqated plate-chests. In him 
and in his kind there is at least no hypocrisy. 

But with the other and larger kind, from Home Secre- 
taries to halfpenny newspaper-writers, who talk about dirty 
tricks and whine over the ba^e attempts of the Opposition 
to undermine* the best of Governments, tho case is different. 
If they are in earnest they must be very silly people indeed ; 
if they are not in earnest their language is simply blague, 
and not very clever blague . From every point of view, from 
the lowest to the highest, the recent conduct of tho Oppo- 
sition ia perfectly defensible. How often have Radicals, 
with a frankness that happened to suit their purpose, 
informed 1 the world that at least one main object of this 
Franchise -Bill is to cut the ground from under the feet of 
their ppiifci^al opponents l It is patriotism* it seems, to bring 
in Bins with such an Object, and it is want of patriotism in 
the other side ta delay’ thorn. Again, even the political 
ohUddn-ayms fa scarcely deceivablo by the application of tho 
term 4 f dirt/ trick ” to the division of Saturday* To whom 
was this Saturday Bitting in tTio second month of the Ses- 
'wipn duet To the *Gotermnent. \Vhbfi% Business was it, 
Mowing perfectly, well th# any flubj^ct^cah bp raised in 
Supply^ mid that this Subject certainly would be raised, t6 
be ready fef im tea And vpiqesl ■ TM GoV^bipent's. The 
"! . Otnp talk u uritoly.alliapces” I thf like js n&d* up 
; variety uf J{ie nonsense., 
n^e^as Lil«?«^ hWft done ^$fcantly5.a^ x Chnsaryatinee 
, Oftene^: thw* they should, Bj%k&*aen imtt stoopM to. bu/ 

; \* \ . ' ‘ - W , . ' . \ * *' ■ •'*» < /*' * V 
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Irish votes by tampering with Irish treason, that is an un- 
holy alliance. If Conservatives had voted for a motion 
Radical in substance, that would be an unholy alliance* But 
wlrnt wojb Mr. Labouchere’s motion ? That the necessity for 
tho easily battles of Tob and Tamaniob “ has not been ipade 
11 apparent.” Will any Ministerialist deny that that is the 
honest and repeatedly expressed opinion of every man on 
the Tory benches and, it may be added, tbe honest opinion, if 
they dared express it, of a good many men on the Liberal 
bench os 1 Are Conservatives— or, for the matter of that, 
are in tho parallel case Liberals — to be . debarred from 
voting for a proposition which they have steadily contended 
for because the mover happens to be a perahn tVjtfi ★horn 
on other points they disagree 1 Tho thing is absurd, and 
the men who say it know it to bo absurd, and only say ife 
berauKO they ftre at their w its’ end what to say, pad are yefc 
conscious, with tho desperate consciousness of feai*, ih£t 
they must say something. Whatever comes this 
Radical panic, ono curious fact, is not likely to bfo forgotten, 
and that is tho way in which mere reliance on Mr. G ladstone 
has taken the place of argument, common sense, and 
everything else with the Radical party. It is a pity 
that there is no independent political caricaturist of 
genius among us now. 'The sudden outburst of shrieks, 
and complaints, and calls for aid directly Air. Gladstone 
goes away for a day or two may be seen exactly represented 
by tho individual human infant when it is abandoned by 
its nurse and a naughty boy teases it. 

All this, however, is mcielythe ludicrous side of tho 
matter. There ia a much mow serious Bide as well. The 
intolerable bungling of the Government in Egypt is 
admitted by all but tho staunchest led -captains and sworn 
advocates of the party. The very journals in the country 
as well as in the capital which support the Ministry and 
denounce the Opposition in almost every enbo accompany 
their support and their denunciations by wishes that 
Mr. Gladstone would accept the situation a little more 
fully, by confessions that grave mistakes have been committed 
hitherto, by hints that the country would like a inoro 
definite and a more definitely announced policy/ Yet 
when the Opposition takes, tho only steps possible to 
satisfy these reasonable wishes, when it translates them from 
tho bated breath of humble friendliness into the straight- 
forward language of men who have no reason to mince their 
words, a howl about factiousness, and want of patriotism, mid 
want of scruple rises from Liberal lips. Now. every ono of 
the gravest faults of the Government was committed while 
it was free from tho criticism of the Opposition, and every 
advance towards an intelligible and reasonable policy has 
been made undor tho direct pressure (and directly as a con- 
sequence of the pressure) which Ministerial advocates cbooso 
to describe as obstruction, and faction, and exultation in 
national disasters. Had Parliament been sitting continuously, 
it is nearly certain that Hicks Pasha’s expedition would 
have been either definitely prohibited or properly equipped. 
It is quite certain that Sinkat would not have fallen, and that 
' Baker Pasha’s expedition would never have mot with its dis- 
aster. It is all but certain that General Graham's expedition 
would not lift vo been required at nil. Yet for exercising 
the beneficial influence that it has exercised; for doing its 
I duty to the country ; for insisting, and in spite of only 
** ppathd success continuing to ftisisfc, that ihe policy of potter- 
ing knd blundering shall bo given up, the Opposition m 
stated and shrieked at. isTot that it is accused, oven by such 
critics* of. having caused any disaster in Egypt; that, ia 
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the face of $*0 facts, would bo too much oven for English 
gullibility. Not that it is interposing difficulties in the 
■way of this Government action ; for all the difficulties that 
exist are, and are known to bo, of the Government's 
own creation. Tho reason for censure is avowedly that 
this attention of Ihe nation's representatives to tho most 
important business of tho nation interferes with the pro- 
gress of ft parti: an measure which is openly announced as 
partisan, as to the future effect of which many even of 
those who support it have, in their places in Parliament, 
avowed the gravc.st misgivings, and in favour of which tho 
desperate efforts of Caucuses and Federations and all the rest 
of the Radical machinery hnvo failed hitherto to produce 
the slightest in; mi testation of national enthusiasm. It is 
infamous to delay discussion of tho point whether Wesleyan 
ministers shall Imvo votes by insisting that tho lives of 
English soldiers shall not bo flung away without some clear 
prospect of ;ul vantage to England. It is a crime to demand 
fiomu statement of tho intentions of tho English Govern- 
ment in dealing with the greatest windfall which has ever 
dropped into England's lap because the demand interferes 
with ingenious operations destined to make tho return of a 
Tory majority impossible for some years. Of course no one 
who puts these arguments forward, and not one in three of 
those who hear or read thorn, really attaches the slightest 
weight to them. Hut. that they should bo gravely put 
forward at all shows onn of three things. "Either tho 
Radical party has completely lost its head ; or its political 
perspective is in a hopelessly distorted condition; or, lastly 
(the least Complimentary, but tho most probable, solution), 
its leaders and spokes men consider that anything is good 
enough for their followers. Of that they must be tlio best 
judges. JJut no one who is reasonably impartial, and has 
any power of political judgment, will find fault with tho 
tactics of the Opposition, except, that they might have lost 
less time in beginning to apply them, and have applied 
them moro vigorously. For they have on two different 
grounds tho strongest possible right to oppose tho Govern- 
ment a ovtrmiw . Every Englishman has a right to insist 
that tho interests of England shall not bo neglected. Every 
politician lias a right- to insist that a party movo to his own 
disadvantage shrill not take, precedence of those interests. 


CONTINENTAL ALLIANCES. 

A RECENT revival or extension of friendly relations 
between Germany and Russia has probably not been 
recorded in any formal document. A great Russian noble 
of high diplomatic rank has been transferred from Paris to 
Berlin, whore he is personally acceptable both to the Court 
and to tho Minister. Official and t-emi-official journals dis- 
continue for the time their notices of concentrations of 
troops on the Western frontier of Russia, and they rather 
hint than assert that Russia has explicitly or practically 
joined the alliance 1o which Germany, Austria, and to a 
certain extent Italy, are parties. It is not yet known 
whether tho new combination is heartily approved at 
Vienna ; bub there is no doubt that a cordial understanding 
with Austria is an essential t element in Prince Bismarck's 
foreign policy. His main object is tho maintenance of 
peace, which is only liable to bo disturbed by concert 
bol wcen Franco ami either Austria or Russia. Tho greatest 
diplomatic triumph of his life was the neutralization of one 
of tho two imperial Powers by the aid of the other during 
tho French wav of 1870. Austria, which was then held in 
chock by fLir of a Russian attack, is now united with Germany 
by ties of friendship founded originally on a common dis- 
trust of Russia. It was only when Prince Gortchakoff 
openly courted a French alliance that Prince Bismarck 
formed a close union with Austria. As long as it lasts 
Germany has little need to fear a French war of retaliation, 
while Austria is guaranteed against Pan Slavonic intrigues 
and secured in the possession of Bosnia and IT erzegovino . It 
is improbable that any serious cause of direct quarrel should 
arise between Germany and Russia ; and there is still less 
chance that the interest of France should clash with those 
of Austria. It was a master-stroke of policy to find in the 
Austrian jealousy of Russia a security against the danger of 
French resentment. The exclusion of Austria from tho 
German Federation in 1866 luid already ended tho secular 
rivalry with Prussia which rendered, ns long as it existed, 
tho restoration of Gorman unity impassible. 

Tho reconciliation between Germany and Russia has 


naturally caused a cortain feeling of anxiety among Austrian 
statesmen. The Chancellor, Count Kalnoky, is understood 
to retain the friendly feeling to Russia which he cultivated 
during his embassy to St. Petersburg/ The Prime Minister 
of Hungary is perhaps less easily satisfied. In answer to an 
interpellation in the Hungarian Parliament, Mr. Tisza, with- 
out expressing any opinion on Prince Bismarck's latest 
political measure, contented himself with the statog^nt that 
no change was likely to occur in the relations between the 
German Empire and the Ausbro-Hungoriifa Monarchy* As 
long ns the alliance is cordially maintained nothing is to be 
feared from Russia either as a friend or an enemy. A rumour 
that the Russian Government has offered once more to 
recognize the possession by Austria of the Balkan province* 
is proved by internal evidence to be inaccurate. The en- 
gagements to which Russia assented in the Treaty of Berlin 
could only bo weakened by a repetition, which would imply 
that they had been originally insufficient. Periodical or 
chronic struggles for inlluenco in tho minor neighbouring 
States will probably continue in spite of any understand- 
ing which nmy be established. For the time Roumania 
ami JScrvia seem to incline to the policy of. Austria; 
Bulgaria will perhaps bo always a dependency of Russia. 
One of the advantages which Austria derivos from tho 
German alliance consists in tho assured good-will of the 
Italian Government. A separate understanding with 
Austria might perhaps have been unpopular iu Itiuy ; but 
eveu a qualified admission to the league of the two Empires 
forms the best security against French aggression. Modem 
theories on nationality had served tlie purpose of Italian 
patriots so well that sanguine politicians might in the first 
instance bo excused for thinking it possible to annex tho 
former provinces of Venice on tho eastern coast of tho 
Adriatic. Afore serious politicians understood the danger 
of perpetuating a contest with the superior force of 
Austria; and the movement has long since fallen under the 
exclusive control of revolutionary demagogues. The Re- 
publicans who utter empty threats against Austria one also 
the professed enemies of tho Italian Constitution and 
dynasty ; and consequently both Governments have a com- 
mon interest in repressing a troublesome agitation. 

Prince Bismarck has caused some surprise by ostenta- 
tiously courting the friendship of Spain for the apparent 
purpose of completing the isolation of France. In this, os 
in other combinations, he has probably taken into consider- 
ation domestic as well aa foreign politics. Although the 
doctrines avowed by tho Holy Alliance of seventy years ago 
ate not likely to be openly professed in the present day, 
statesmen who are charged with the maintenance of social 
order are not likely to regard with indifference tho advance 
of democracy, and tho simultaneous progress of anarchy. 
The communism of Germany, of Russia, and of Spain has 
many characteristics in common ; and probably the Nihilist 
agitation has had something to do with the late approxi- 
mation of the < 'zau to the Central European League. Tho 
Government of France is probably regarded with suspicion 
merely because it is Republican, although it has never l>een 
seriously accused of reviving the propagandism of the old 
Convention. The conspiracies against the Spanish 
monarchy which have been organized by Zdrrilla and his 
confederate's nro of Spanish origin, though private French 
sympathizers may perhaps have been concerned in some of 
the plots. A more important circumstance is the undis- 
puted dependence of tho foreign policy of Spain on tho 
form of its Government. King Alfonso bos given a 
cordial reception to the overtures which wore made through 
the Imperial Ghown Prince; and probably his present 
Minister concurs in his leaning to tho German alliance. 
The re-establish uient of tho Republic would imply a close 
union between Spain and France, which might possibly 
affect tho balance of power in Europe. The same leaning 
of tho Conservative party to Germany and of democratic 
politicians to Franco is found in Italy ; bat in that country 
the dynasty appears to be more firmly established than in 
Spain. Tho Italian Government has also been exempt from 
military mutinies of the Spanish typo ; though Garibaldi, 
while ho lived, moro than once assumed for himself the 
right of making war without the sanction of his Govern- 
ment. 

English curiosity ns to the Continental religions of their 
own Government is compelled to satisfy itudff with occa- 
sional assurances that there is a friendly Understanding 
with the two great central Powers. There is no reason to 
doubt tho accuracy of the statement as far as Germany 
is concerned ; nor is Austria likely to cultivate the 
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irritation which was formerly justified by the rash 
language of the present Prime Minister. A further 
advance from Bosnia in the direction of Salonica would 
perhaps still excite Mr. Gladstone's whimsical suscep- 
tibilities] but probably no such movement is at present 
intend^* and the great majority of English politicians 
would prefer that Austria rather than Russia should profit 
by the decadence of Turkey. The encouragement or tolera- 
tion which Prince Bismarck has extended to English 
schemes of aggrandizement has been consistent, though it 
may proceed from motives not always flattering to national 
vanity. Some years ago Prince Bismarck is believed to 
have offered Egypt to Lord Beaconsfield, perhaps for tho 
same reasons which had’induced tho Emperor Nicholas to 
make a similar suggestion thirty years ago. A states- 
man not directly interested in the matter might perhaps 
dispassionately approve an intelligible and consistent policy ; 
but ho could scarcely regret the probable antagonism which 
might be aroused between France and England. There can 
be little doubt that on the same grounds Prince Bismarck 
regards with complacency tho destruction of English pro- 
perty by French bombardments in Madagascar, tho ap- 
proaching exclusion of English commerce from Tonquin, 
and tho fantastic efforts to monopolize the trade of the 
Gongo. As long as such enterprises are systematically 

5 >roseeuted, no treaty or negotiation is needed to detach 
Sngland from a French alliance. 

It would bo unwise to attach excessive importance to 
the reconciliation between the Governments of Germany 
and of Russia. The understanding, even if it had been 
embodied in a formal treaty, would only bust as long os 
the causes which rendered a friendly understanding ex- 
pedient. Any serious difference would probably lead to the 
renown! of intrigues between Franco and Russia. The 
position of Austria in the Balkan peninsula furnishes tho 
most likely pretext for a quarrel, in which Germany would 
almost certainly take tho part of her most favoured ally. 
The combinations and ruptures between Germany and 
Russia have been repeatedly nnd rapidly modified. Only a 
few years have passed since tho Berlin Note, signed by the 
three Imperial Powers, seemed to indicate a permanent 
union for the execution of a settled policy. A year or 
two afterwards Prince Bismarck thwarted tho designs 
of Russia at the Berlin Conference., and facilitated 
tho acquisition by Austria of two Turkish provinces. 
The chango which has since occurred may be partially 
explained by personal reasons. Prince Goutchakoff was 
supposed to have become in his later years jealous of Prince 
Bismarck's conspicuous success, and of the primacy which 
was voluntarily assigned to him by European statesmen. 
M. T)E Giers is more judicious and more temperate, and the 
Emperor Alexander III. is believed at present not to 
cherish ambitious aspirations. If he should becomo 
desirous of an increase of territory, his now ally will have 
no wish to counteract schemes of aggrandizement in 
Central Asia. The project of Skobeleff to overrun the 
plains of India with the wild cavalry of Centra! Asia has 
not boon officially accepted as a part of tho civilizing 
mission of Russia. Skobeleff’s amiable watchword of 
44 Blood and Russia ” is not yet pronounced. 


EGYPT. 

T HE reported flight of Osman Digma would, if con- 
firmed, be chiefly important becauso there would 
then be no danger of Admiral Hewett’s ill-advised and 
now cancelled Proclamation being taken too literally. 
Its effect on future operations, at least immediate 
operations, is not likely to be great. The tremendous 
slaughter at Teb and Tamanieb lias probably not broken 
the spirit of the tribes, but it has left comparatively 
few of them with any spirit to break. Unless the 
Government is prepared to order a march to Berber— -and 
this must be ordered at once unless the hot season is to be 
faced — it is very for from evident wliat other gain has boon 
derived from the two battles. They have not undone tho 
mischief of General Baker’s defeat, and they have not re- 
called tKfcdead garrison of Sinkat to life. But this is an 
old story* and Radical apologists who have not the con- 
sistency of Mr. Laisoucjikre may be left to argue that 
Osman Digma could only be prevented from throwing tho 
garrison of Souakim into tho sea, not by letting him come 
Rad try it, but by going out in two different directions into 
the country and killing or wounding some ton thousand 


Arabs. If the result of the expedition toBouakim is that a 
proper hold is established on the Nile at Berber, a good 
thing will lia vo beou dono in an extremely expensive and 
clumsy way. If that is not its result, and It is now a 
result by no means easy to bring about with European 
troops, the bloodshed, the expenditure, and the exhibition 
of bungling aud hesitation will have been entirely 
fruitless. 

Tho relative ignorance of some weeks ago as to Khartoum: 
has been changed into ignorance positive nnd complete. 
Some days have now passed since tho telegraph was cut 
above Berber, and no tiling is known of General Gordon’s 
position, save from disquieting rumours and from the fact 
that just before tho cutting of tho wire his prospects were 
far from cheerful. The rumours are now very disquiet- 
ing indeed, and they come from quarters not very likely to 
bo alarmist. It is said that Khartoum is surrounded on all 
sides but the river, and that the besiegers are in earnest, 
and led by fanatical chiefs. Against them General Gordon 
has nothing but tho troops of whose un worthiness Colonel 
dk Coetlooon guvo a too convincing account months ago, 
and his force is in point of numbers even more inadequate 
to the holding of a large extent of works, such as 
that which defends Khartoum, than was his predecessor’s. 
The movements of theso excitable barbarians are so rapid 
that it is quite possible the next despatch may tell of their 
dispersal. But it should not be forgotten that it is reliance 
on these “ quit e possibles ” which bis brought about every 
disaster in tho whole mismanaged business. Tho most 
enthusiastic advocates of the Government plan of waiting 
for a miracle admit that tho death of General Gordon, if 
not the capture of Khartoum, would he an almost crushing 
blow to Mr. Gladstone and liis policy. Yet there is 
nothing to avert such a blow except the chapter of acci- 
dents, although Khartoum might long ago have been 
made impregnable. Even now tho old cuckoo cry of danger 
to General Gordon if troops wero sont is faintly raised, lit 
is only to be hoped that the very obvious danger which, 
awaits General Gordon because troops have not been sent 
may bo prevented by one of those miracles which it seems 
to bo thought are at tho special disposal of the Prime 
Minister, even when he refuses his miracle-worker the rods 
and tackle which ho demands. The actual fall of Khartoum 
would be so great a disaster that, though it would be still less 
of a disaster than of a crime on the part of tbo Ministry, it 
is impossible not to hope even against reason and probability. 
It is now announced positively, though not officially, that 
the Government will not assent to General Gordon’s request 
for Zoreir as a diadochus. Considering that the Govern- 
ment asserted and reiterated that he went out with full 
powers ancl their entire confidence, that this is his first re- 
commendation of importance, and that they have refused it, 
the complete darkness which rests upon their policy and 
intentions can only be said to have become still wore 
palpable. Whether anything passed on the subject in those 
mysterious Cabinet Councils of which no two Ministers give 
tho same account, but in which Mr. Gladstone soems to have 
played tho part of the once famous Invisible Girl, has not 
yet been ascertained ; and the breaking of tho telegraph 
gives the Government a convenient excuse for exercising 
their one talent of silence. Meanwhile, though the importance 
of maintaining A nglo-Egyptian rule at Khartoum, which has 
been argued for steadily since November last, has boon some- 
what compromised by the fantastio kind of support which it 
has received in some quarters, it is evidently becoming moro 
and moro familiar to tho country. The bold speech of Mr. 
Laino some days ago, and the scanty support which tho 
Government was able to muster on Saturday, alike showed 
this in different ways. 1 1 has been said — not by a Con. 
servativo journal, nor by a corrupt organ of London 
Lilxirdism inspired by wicked men who frequent Pall Mall 
Clubs and have relations in the army, but by a provincial 
Liberal paper of tho first rank, the Manchester Guardian — 
that " we shall probably end in advancing to Berber and 
“ Khartoum,” and that “ tho Government has a big game 
“ to play, but the country will support it in playing that 
“ game.” It may be wishod that Liberals had spoken thus 
plainly a few months ago, foi it would have saved many 
lives, much money, and a lamentable display of political 
incapacity. But it is all the more satisfactory that they 
should speak so now. 

Tho game to play in the Soudan is, and has boon for 
moro than a quarter of a year, perfectly plain to any 
oue of political capacity. The relief of the smaller and 
loss important garrisons in tlio Eu^fc, the recall (if their 
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maintenance seemed iiopusrihlo and their withdrawal 
possible) of the remoter, the support tit all hazards of 
Khartoum ami arty other posts necessary tor the retention 
of the river highway, in order tliat at a more fortunate 
moment the interior may onco more be opened up — 
theeo things formed the programme which seemed best 
four months ago, and it is the programme which seems best 
now, though sumo of its minor parts are past praying for, 
though the season in which it was feasible at once and 
with case has passed by, and though heavy additional 
disasters have followed on its neglect. It is not too late, 
however, even now, and there is no doubt that half 
the difficulties of tho Government would vanish if Mr. 
G LAnf-croNj; could bring himself to accept the furls. In 
itself the ich vise of tho Government from those difficulties 
which it has created for itself is not a matter about which 
it is no* e^nry to be very enthusiastic, But Englishmen 
who are not mere partisans ca.ro much less for the 
person wl.o is benefiltod by consulting tho interests of 
England than for the interests of England them selves. 
It is unfortunately not those interests only which are 
suffering from Air. Gladstone's obstinate irresolution 
in Egypt proper. Under tho withering influence of 
an occupation which may terminate at any moment, and 
which yet interferes with tho whole government of tho 
country in a tentative and half-hearted way, that luckless 
country is becoming one of the must distressful in the world. 
Its credit is paralysed because tho bombnrdors of Alexandria 
will not say the word which, at no cost to themselves, would 
cause funds to flow in to pay tho expenses of the bombard- 
ment. It has an army pour rirr of its own ami an army to 
light of Englishmen, >H)th of which it has to pay for. It can- 
not exercise those police regulations which arc necessary in 
Eastern countries, because European Consuls support tho 
malefactors. It is not allowed to govern itself in its own way, 
and we refuse to govern it effectively in ours. Ina fortnight's 
time Egypt, if Air. Gladstone would only allow j,\ could he 
put under a government as cheap, as efficient, as just, as 
profitable, as its present government is costly, paralytic, 
unjust, and ruinous. Tho scandalous and ridiculous trios 
of English and French officials to trip up each other, 
with an Egyptian official to look on, would vanish ; tin*, 
conflict of native habit and English judicial ideas would 
be resolved at once by experienced Indian officials; the 
public estates would bo managed at half tho cost and 
with twice tho efficiency; the constantly ebullient freaks 
of popular insolence and military mutiny would ho sup- 
pressed onco for all. In the way of this there is nothing 
but tho fancied indignation of the European Powers and 
tho mil reluctance of Mr. Gladstone to confess that he has 
been wrong. The European Powers have no lorn* stand i 
in objecting to anything except annexation or a definitely 
perpetual protectorate, neither of which is necessary nor 
desirable ; and, if Mr. Gladstone's susceptibilities stand in 
tho way’ of the plain needs of England and of Egypt, there 
is an extremely easy way out of that difficulty. 


THE CATTLE BILL. 

FTUIE debate on the second reading of Air. Dodson’s 
~L Cattle Bill in the House of Commons does not promise 
well for the Parliamentary future of the measure. Several 
of the supporters of the Government announced tliat they 
would only vote for Mr. Dodson nowon the distinct under- 
standing that they wero going to support him in trying to 
remove the amendments made in the House of Lords. The 
Opposition, for their part, consider these very amendments 
as the most essential part of the Bill. A difference of 
opinion of this magnitude will load doubtless to prolonged 
and angry debates in Committee, in the course of which 
Liberal members who represent the agricultural interest 
jrnay again have the unpleasant experience of finding them- 
selves in the presence of a divided duty. For the present, 
and in spite of the good-will of a great majority of the 
House, tho Bill Inis had difficulties on the second read- 
ing. Liberals may be willing to get, it into Committee 
with the intention of removing tho Duke of Richmond's 
corrections, and Conservatives may lx? ready to help 
with precisely opposite designs, but tho Irish members 
must first havo their say. Of course the intervention 
of these gentlemen took the traditional form. They 


discovered with all their usual sagacity that Ireland was 
threatened with a new grievance. They found cause to 
believe that Irish cattle might be excluded from the English 
market under the terms of the Bill. There is absolutely 
nothing either in the measure itself or in the speeches made 
by English speakers to suggest that the Irish c&tAfc trado 
would over be liable to any such danger; but it was enough 
that Air. Heai.y and Air. Kenny saw it in the far distance, 
and therefore they proceeded to talk the Bill out. Its- 
further progress will depend on the seal felt by the 
Alinistry for tho Franchise Bill. It was a more satis- 
factory feature of the debate that tho opponents of the 
Bill contrived to argue with tolerable good temper. Air. 
Fohhtjsr, who has lately been helping to cook an agitation 
against it in London by threatening tho inhabitants of 
towns with a vnst increase in their butcher's bill, to ho 
imposed by law for tho benefit of laudlords, confined himself 
in the House of Commons to giving reminiscences of his- 
own unxieries in the days when ho was President of the 
Council. Air. Bryce did not go much beyond complaining 
that he ami another had been accused by Mr. Chaplin of 
speaking as tho mouthpieces of a butchers' ring. He found 
this habit of imputing ignoble motives to one's opponents 
unfair, niul it is hoped that lie will succeed in bringing 
some of his allies over to his opinion. Even Air. Arnold 
was temperate, lie was concerned for the good of the souls 
of the Ministers who have to carry out the Bill, and who 
may ho subjected to the temptation to use it for purposes of 
protection against other things than foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. Even the fear of Protection, however, did not lead 
him to do more than accuse the country members of old- 
fashioned opinions. 

The merits of the question have already been so 
thoroughly discussed t hat nothing new could well be said in 
the course of Tuesday's debate. Authorities on the subject 
of foot-and-mouth disease have nob yet been able to decide 
whether it is wholly a foreign importation, or whether it has 
not contrived to naturalize itself in this country. Tho view 
they respectively take seems to depend on the degree of 
their connexion with tho business of cattle rearing. Sir L. 
Playfair, who ran afford to consider the whole subject, 
in a scientific spirit, gave some unpleasantly plausible 
reasons for his belief tliat, although tho plague was un- 
doubtedly a foreigner fifty years ago, it has now taken 
its place among our native evils. He and other speakers 
who think cheap meat of more importance than tho pro- 
sperity of farmers made the most of tho argument that 
it is impossible to keep out infection completely. Tho 
representatives of the country constituencies did not attempt 
to deny the proposition ; but, as Air. Ghaflin insisted, it 
does not follow that because wo must run some danger, wo 
should run more than is absolutely necessary. It has been 
proved by experience that tho foot- and mouth disease can 
he kept out, or, when it lias onco appeared, can bo 
stamped out by rigid measures of precaution. The exam- 
ple of Ireland is in favour of Mr. Chaplin's view. Foot- 
and-mouth disease has only appeared there once, anrl then 
it was undoubtixlly imported from England. If Ireland 
can bo defended by measures of rigid precaution, so can 
Groat Britain. The real question is, what amount of sacri- 
fice tho country may be reasonably asked to make for the 
sake of the agricultural interest. There can be no doubt 
that, if all importation is to ho prohibited from countries 
in which the disease has appeared, there will be some full 
in the foreign moat supply. It has not yet been even 
approximately retried wlmfc the deficiency will bo. Tho 
calculations made range from six to twenty-five per 
cent. The latter of theeo figures is unquestionably 
a gross exaggeration, but some deficiency is inevitable, 
ft may be made good in time by the increased importation 
of dead meat, but for the moment tho loss will be felt. Tho 
advocates of tlm Bill have, however, no reason for fearing 
to look the fact in the face, A permanont injury to the 
agricultural interest is a far greater evil than a temporary 
increase in tho price of meat, and the country may fairly 
be asked to make the sacrifice for its own ultimate good. 
At present the loss falls almost wholly on the farmers and 
the landed interest. The loss of homo-grown meat is made 
good to tho town population by importation from ftSsroad. In 
the long run, however, the loss must fall on the country at 
large, and by protecting the farmers the towns are also pro- 
tecting themselves. 

AVhon the Bill doos at length reach Committee, the 
House will bo mainly engaged in deciding how^far tho 
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measures of precaution to bo taken are to extend. The 
Ministry, having tho fear of the next Genoral Election 
before its eyes, has made up its mind that something must 
be done; but it differs from tho Opposition as to the 
amount. A a the Bill has been amended by tho Duke 
of Richmond, the Privy Council will be bound to prohibit 
the laK&hig of cattle from countries as to which it is 
not sure that tlin laws and the gonoral sanitary condition 
“ are such as to afford reasonable security against the 
u importation therefrom of animals afflicted with foot and- 
“ mouth disease/' Tho Ministry had only asked for powers 
to prohibit importation when there was not a reasonable 
security that the laws of the country from which the 
cattle came and its .general sanitary condition were 
satisfactory. This apparently slight variation in the 
words of the Government Bill make all the difference 
between leaving the Privy Council a discretion and 
leaving it none at all. The Home of Lords has also 
struck out a sixth clause, by which the operation of the 
Bill was limited to two years. Mr. Dodson has announced 
that the House of Commons will ho asked to reject both 
the amendments of the Jxirds. Unless, however, tho 
majority which supported Mr. Chaplin last Sessiou has 
greatly modified its opinion, he can scarcely hope to restore 
tho Bill to its original form. The complaint of country 
members has always been that tho Privy Council used tho 
powers it already had too timidly, and they wish to see 
it tightly bound down to carry out measures of strict 
precaution. From the moment that Mr. Dodson asks 
for a wider discretion for tho Privy Council, ho may 
reasonably be suspected of intending to do as lit I li- 
as possible. The same objection applies to his proposal 
to restore tho two years' limit-. Tho farmers do not 
look upon tho Bill us an experiment. In their opinion, 
tho question of the necessity of putting a stop to importation 
from tainted coil nines has boon settled, ami what they ask 
for is a permanent defence. Tlrey declare themselves ready 
to submit to sovero local restrictions, but they insist that 
they must not bo subjected to unnecessary risk Neither 
they nor their representatives nor anybody who has a 
serious interest in tho prosperity of agriculture will bo 
content with a Bill which has alt the appearance of an 
expedient to tide over a Ministerial difficulty. 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. 

“ OW1NBURNE began with light carnations," Mr. 

O Moncuue Conway has been telling the Sunday 
Lecture Society. This is tho kind of remark that one needs 
to take homo and ponder on piously, till next Sunday at 
least. “ Swinburne began with light carnations ” ; it 
sounds like the voice of one crying 44 Tennyson began with 
44 mixed biscuits," or 44 Browning started in variegated 
44 annuals." However Mr. Mon core Conway has boon all 
round tho world, with his eaglo eye fixed on London during 
i ho whole time of his wanderings, and his gifted intellect 
occupied in studying the town from tho most remote points 
of view. His remarks, though occasionally enigmatic, arcs 
uu the whole, creditable specimens of anecdotic rhetoric, 
sporting about on u Sunday evening. Before examining 
tho Vision of Romantic London os vouchsafed to Mr. 
Conway, we must make an effort to explain what is meant 
by Mr. Swinburne and the light carnations. For our own 
part, if wo had been asked to describe Mr. Swinburne's 
beginning, wo should have said that he began by get- 
ting the Spectator to print Faiwtine. That was a stroko 
of humour. But by 44 light carnations " Mr. Conway 
means trifles like Anactoria and Dolores , blossoms of 
five and foam, so to speak, which Mr. Swinburne wove 
before he camo into contact with life in Loudon. “ Tho 
“ groat dumb heart of London appealed to him," us 
Hie great dumb heart had previously apjiealcd, Mr* 
Conway declares, to Mr. Matthew Arnold and Charles 
Kingsley. The dumbness proved catching in the case 
of these bards, and they sang no more* One might oxplain 
this by the hypothesis that they had passed the singing 
ago; but Mr. Conway has a right to his own opinion. The 
great dumb heart, whon it appoalod to Mr, Swinburne, 
mode him* c(rop his light carnations, “ and burst out with 
44 his sublime Songs b$or% Sunrise' 1 There must be a good 
deal to say about London if it can roally turn two poets 
dumb and another vocal, “ flaring like a dreary dawn," 
with diverse consequences, on three modem Memnon9, 

Wandering round the world in his romantic way, Mr 
Conway finds tlvat London's hand goes forth to every 
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land. Everywhere almost you find the more than Chemitio 
pyramid of Bass, tho greatest pyramid of all. Every- 
where, by paying a tritin, you can get a private view 0 f 
the design in which some wild ducks are losing from 
the bubbling fount of Apollinaria Waiter. Those things do 
indeed fill a man’s heart with 44 cosmic emotion," which Mr. 
Conway says he feels when he stands on London Bridge. 
“ Tho picturesque effect of the forest of masts is height* 
“ ened by a cosmic emotion” — and cheap at tho price 
— “ for we behold the argosies whoso silver sails are 
44 bearing benefits to every part of the earth, fulfilling 
44 dreams that lured Jason and \TlY 8SE9 and all who 
44 voyaged beyond old sunsets to find new (lawns for 
44 humanity." This is the right kind of eloquence for a 
pleasant Sunday evening. Mr. Conway spoke, with soino 
natural contempt, of the mere every-day parson and his 
Sunday toils. 44 When will terminate the great weekly Sab- 
44 batarian sacrifice by which the culture and refinement of 
44 tho poor arc bound on tho altar of a heartless dogma," 
while “the human praying-machines aronnd us grind out 
44 long prayers to empty pews or sleepy congregations % " 
There are still men not wholly devoid of taste who prefer 
the liturgy of tho Church of England to silver sails and 
cosmic emotion. But Mr. Conway must not think that 
the clergy are all mere praying- machines. Wo have heard 
a humble probationer of the Kirk of Scotland deliver an 
address before which even tho carnations of Mr. Conway 
would pale. He was speaking to the descendants of tho 
Cameramans in a kirk surrounded by tho graves of martyrs 
like precious Mr. Pf.de.v. 44 My brethren," he cried, and 
we think his remarks cpiite deserve a pluco beside Mr. 
Conway's, 44 fix your eyes on a small island, far, far away in 
* the western main. A man is silting on a rock with his 
44 gaze sweeping tho mysterious sea ; ho is Christopher 
44 Columbus, and tho island is Tereeira. That man Ls dis- 
44 covering the new world. But look again, on a yet 
44 smaller island in tho Mediterranean Sea. There sits 
44 another man with his gaze fixed on the skies. The island 
44 is Palmos ; the man is St. John, lie is discovering tho 
44 only geograph kill fact known to us about tho world of tho 
44 future, that there shall bo no moro- sea. Where is 
44 Christopher Columbus noo?” 

It will bo admitted that cosmic emotion and daring elo- 
quence aro not peculiar to Sunday lecturers who havo just 
circumnavigated the globe. To our mind the humble 
preacher in 44 tho land of the wild Scots " could give points 
oven to Mr. Moxulrk Conway. That cosmic emotion can 
bo got out of the reflection that sized shirtings and “park 
i “ palings" aro carried everywhere by our silver sails, proves 
| tho accuracy of Mr. Conway’s ingenious theory. 44 Wo are 
“ adapting ourselves jto coal soot in a mental way also," 
That is precisely what we are doing, and what, to be fair, 
Mr. Conway helps us to do. Spartmn nactus cs t ho seems 
to ktx y to tho cockney; you have London for your por 
tiou, make the best of it. Tho gist of Mr. Conway’s 
remarks in this direction is perfectly sensible, true, and 
manly. Horo wo all are, millions of people, condemned 
by circumstance to live in London. It is dirty ( pace 
Mr. Conway), it is unhealthy, it is hideous, it is un- 
natural. But let us make best of it, improvo it when 
wo can, reflect on tho historical romance of it, and oppose 
the Barks Railway Bill. The last piece of advico is 
not Mr. Comvay's, but it is not unworthy of his elo- 
quence. He shows us, what is true enough, that better 
men than we have tolerated Loudon. Mr. Arnold, despito 
44 the rural Pan," told tho American reporters that he 
liked tho 44 dear damned delightful town," though ho did 
nob venture on that quotation. Carlyle told Mr. Conway, 
44 I can't help liking London, if only for its sublime in- 
44 difference to what ono says about it.” Ecclefochun 
might not havo shown the same indifference to Mr. 
Carlyle's strictures, and tho results might have been 
unpleasant for the Prophet of Choyno ’Walk. Even Mr. 
Conway's enthusiasm gives up our street architecture, but 
he consoles himself by the romance of Dick Whittington. 
But, remembering that it was Sunday, Mr. Conway passed, 
by an agreeable transition, from tho moral Whittington and 
his business-like cat to tho aristocratic profligacy of tho 
Marquis de Carabas and the irregularities of Puss in 
Boots. From these things to Abraham Lincoln, splitting 
rails, is tlio shortest step on a Sunday evening, and thence 
it is no distanco to Swedenborg, whose visions began 
"after too much beefsteak at tho 44 Blue Posts.” The real 
romance of London, consists in its endless number of his- 
torical, mythical, social associations. Protestants used to 
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1k> burned at Simthfichl before Mr. Conway’s time. When 
lie came up to town atheists used to lecture there on 
Sunday. Here is change, if you like, hero is progress, but 
4t that, too, was not found useful,” as Mr. Conway puts it, 
mildly. The atheists, as he says, with mtlly diverting 
satire, were u invited fo go to the Hall of Science and a 
“ Meat Market appeared thero” — in Smilhlield, that is. not 
in the Hall of Scieaee. That u moat market is more use- 
ful than atheists, and loss inhuman than tho roasting of 
Protestants; that the migration of atheism to the Hull of 
Science is a natural evolution ; that the wholo whirligig of 
change is highly romantic, who will deny f Mr. Conway 
is, perhaps, no ic^s intcrcuting when lm describes the sen as 
14 that proud institution.” u The necessities,” he erics, “ of 
u millions me at-work like the minutocoral-builders beneath 
u the sea ; presently thu.t proud institution will split on a 
u reef, mid at* length a fair island will be soon above tho 
“ waste of waters.” 

liondon, like the majestic ocean, is a proud institution. 
Jts waves roar raging (Mr. Conway’s eloquence is infect ious) 
down tho narrow limits of the Si rand, or thunder all the 
week* long through Piccadilly. The winds of commerce, 
law, politics heat on tho surface of the metropolitan abyss, 
and churn its fierce fluid into foam. But on Sunday the 
winds fall, and there is a shining calm. Then tho waves 
la)) laughing round the fairy irio of St. George’s Hall, 
Lnnghain Place — the islo of which Mr. Moncube Conway 
u the harmless siren or the friendly Circe. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

I N Ids speech on Private Bill legislation Mr. Or \to 
Bella r judiciously abstained from repeating some of 
the extravagant statistics which ho had last year hastily 
accepted as true; but lie was unable to suggest any desirable 
alt in native for the pi act ice which bo condemns. < ippoueots 
of the present system invariably complain of tho uncertainty 
of decision, which is, in fact, an indication that inquiries uro 
undertaken by iui impartial and competent tribunal. Tlio 
result of an arbitration, or of a trial at Nisi Prius, must bo 
uncertain or incapable of being known beforehand, as long 
as facts to bo ascertained by evidence justify varying con- 
clusions. The duty of balancing considerations of public 
expediency against private or corporate interests has never 
been so well discharged as bv Parliamentary Committees. 
Tho heavy cost of such investigations has given rise to 
several experiments in tho transfer of jurisdiction to oilier 
tribunals. Local inquiries have almost always added to 
the expense, without contributing to the satisfactory de- 
termination of tho important issues involved. In the 
majority of cases thero is no economy in removing similar 
investigations from London. The Railway Commissioners 
have sometimes, with the laudable intention of saving money 
to litigants, hold sittings in Ireland under a power which 
they possess. The c.ou sequence has been that on certain occa- 
sions Commissioners, leading counsel, agents, and profes- 
sional witnesses have crossed tho Irish Channel together, 
instead of avoiding expense and trouble by slaying in 
London. The fees of counsel* in election petitions have 
naturally become heavier since they were compelled to 
follow tho election judges into remote country places. 

A much gravor objection to a fixed tribunal consists in 
its inevitable adherence to rigid technical rules. Nearly 
twenty years ago the Referees who now confine themselves 
to more modest functions were charged by Parliament with 
tho duty of determining absolutely all engineering and 
financial questions which might arise on Private Bills. 
Amongst other matters they wore required to report on the 
sufficiency of the estimates ; anil their decisions on all 
points within their jurisdiction were binding on Select Com- 
mittees, mid absolutely final. It happened by unusual good 
fortune that tho chief Referee. Mr. H ASSAM), was a former 
member of Parliament, pus essing remarkable judicial ability ; 
yet the result of tlm experiment was so unsatisfactory that 
after two or three years tho wholo inquiry was oneu more 
remitted to tho Committees. On one occasion tho London 
and North-Western and the Midland Companies jointly 
promoted n railway four miles long in tho West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The opposition of interested parties on 
tho merits appeared not to bo formidable; but tho peti- 
tioners proved that tho estimate >vmk insufficient to tho 
extent of a few thousands of pounds. The Referees 
were not authorised to take notice of the notorious 
ability of the two groat Companies to supply the de- 


ficiency nut of their vast resources; and consequently 
the Bill wits rejected before the promoters could pro- 
duce evidence of its public utility. In numerous instances 
an engineering objection which a Committee would have 
overruled proved fatal to schemes which were undoubtedly 
expedient. ’Still greater dissatisfaction would h^wo been 
felt if the Referees had teen authorised to lURTrp tho 
discretionary authority of Parliament. 

It is unlucky that these periodical discussions are almost 
uniformly conducted on one side by disputants who have no 
practical knowledge. Mr. MoracS Bavey says that his 
own want of familiarity with private legislation is an ad- 
vantage, because it secures him against prejudice. It 
was not through unacquaintance with the principles and 
practice of Equity that 'Mr. Davey deservedly rose to 
tho highest rank in* his profession. Although tho most 
experienced practitioners are subject to the remark that 
they siro interested witnesses, those who' wish to under- 
stand the subject will do will to study the remarks of 
one of th<' most eminent of London solicitors in a recent 
letter to the Times. Mr. Clabon, ox-Prcsident of tho 
Incorporated Jjaw .Society, lias probably no strong personal 
interest in tho question; and ho would certainly not bo 
biassed by any selfish motive in expressing his opinion, 
lie admits that tho Railway Companies spend about 
a shilling a year on each ioof. of their capital in 
Parliamentary expenses ; but ho shows that litigants 
have been relieved of heavy charges, especially by the dis- 
continuance of local inquiries. Tho direction of a line of 
railway, tho choice between two competing schemes of 
water supply, the question whether private interests shall 
lie sacrificed to public convenience, are, as Mr. Clabon says, 
proper subjects for a Court of Arbitration consisting of men 
of the world. Many Committees, he adds, sit at once, and 
no remanet is ever left at, the end of a Session. u Will the 
“ country permit many new tribunals consisting of paid 
“ judges or arbitrators to bo established ; or, if only one or 
“ two such tribunals are constituted, what will the Com- 
“ panics and opponents say to tho inevitable delay It The 
“ b urinous of ono Session would not be at an end before 
“ another Session begun, aud the old local inquiries and spo- 
“ cial modern inquiries, such ns that relating to the Thames 
“ Valley drainage, give a lesson m to delay and cost.” 

Tho ignorant confusion which prevails among some of tho 
critics of Private Bill legislation was well illustrated in a 
communication to which tho honour of large print was 
accorded in the sumo number of the Times which contained 
Mr. Clabon ’» letter. The favoured correspondent com- 
plained that-, not a Select Committee, but the House of 
Commons, had on a single night discussed the Metropolitan 
Water Bill, tho Parks Railway Bill, and the Bill for pro- 
tecting the Thames for purposes of pleasure ; and that on 
another day it had devoted a certain time to the considera- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Woiks Money Bill. It 
was wisely suggested that Parliament might be relieved of 
all of these inquiries if a London municipal reform was 
effected. Tho probable mischief of a Metropolitan Incorpo- 
ration has often boon explained ; but the most inveterate 
enemies of tho scheme have not suspected that a Common 
Council, elected by household suffrage, would be allowed to 
decide judicially important questions, in which it would be 
itself an interested party. The City Water Bill included, 
among other startling provisions, a proposal that a freehold 
landed estate should bo confiscated without compensation 
for the benefit of tho water consumers, who would bo nearly 
identical with tlm constituents of the new Municipality. 
It was sufficiently audacious to ask the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to such a mode of dealing with property ; but oven 
the promoters of the Bill would have shrunk from tho sug- 
gestion that many millions should be taken from tho present 
owners at the will of the claimant who was to profit by tho 
transfer. The inhabitants of Northumberland have as good 
a right as the inhabitants of London to the lands of tho 
Now River Company; but it has not been suggested that 
their future County Board should exercise, the powers 
which aro attributed to the forthcoming London Munici- 
pality. 

Tho Parks Jbiilu ay Bill, though far less important, in- 
terests almost all members of Parliament; and, indeed, tho 
protection of tho London Parks is a matter of Imperial 
concern. No municipality .would be allowed to inclose any 
part of tho space, or to raise a revenue by applying it 
to purposes of profit. Tho Select Committee which will 
consider Mr. Sto u y-M askel ynk’s Bill must ontor into a 
difficult and laborious investigation of private right! and 
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of public convenience* was not tmteasonablp that tie , 
reference of such a measure to a Committee should, bp 
preceded, by a short- debate,. Few person* will bo. dto 
posed to complain that Parliament exercises a certain super- 
vision over too expenditure or the taxing, powers pf tho 
Metropolitan Beard of \Vorkq or of any body which may 
hereafter take its place. Even the controversy between 
Bailw^jNCompanios and the protectors of picturesque dis- 
tricts involves a question of principle which could not to 
determined by a strictly jiKlicml* tribunal. Tho charms of 
solitude or seclusion and t]io advantage of bringing to market 
minerals arc incommensurable quantities which can only bo 
balanced against one another by the intervention of a supreme 
authority. The mines’ correspondent holds that the Railway 
Commission woqld be more competent than a Parliamentary 
Committee to consider the merits and disadvantages of the 
proposed EnnerdaJe Railway. The Commission, which 
stands alono among tribunals in the want of confidence 
felt by litigants in its judgment, has established more 
than ono hovel and questionable doctrine of political 
economy ; bat its aesthetic qualifications have still to be 
tested/ If the issue is to bo decided by reference to 
precedent, the Bill must to passed, because the Thirlmere 
Water Bill was passed three or four years ago. Whether 
Ennerdule is more beautiful than Thirlmere, whether a 
railway or an alteration in the level of a lake is a greater 
eyesore, is a question which the Railway Commission is not 
especially qualified to solve. It is, indeed, doubtful whether 
the ingenious writer would leave any room for judicial 
intervention. u There is,” he says, *• no reason why rival 
“ Companies should to allowed to appear before a Railway 
u Commission at all.” They have, as he contends, no 
right to abject to the construction of competing lines running 
side by ride with their own. Whether any railway would 
have been constructed, if the assumptions of the Times' 
correspondent wore well founded, is a question too practical 
to have attracted his attention. Intellectual perversity or 
feebleness not unfrequently obliterates all perception of 
justice. It would to as unfair as it would to discourteous 
to placo Mr. Seli.au or Mr. Davf.y on the same level with 
their anonymous supporter ; but it can scarcely to said that 
they have appreciated the difficulties of the subject. 


SIGNOR SELLA* 

T IIE death of Signor Sella removes from the political 
life of Italy one of its most distinguished figures. Of 
late years, indeed, ho had been less prominently before the 
world than was once the case. Tho party to which he 
belonged lost office almost exactly eight years before his 
death, and has never since returned to power ; and in oppo- 
sition he has taken a less active part than many of his 
political allies. But he was pre-eminently tho man to whom 
the country looked in case of need. Himself free from 
personal ambition, occupied with many things besides 
politics, indifferent to office except os a means of solving 
Italy, respected by men of all parties both for his capacity 
and his sturdy independence of character, he w r as felt to be 
one of the men on whom tho country could always rely 
when move showy, noisy, and pushing politicians failed. 
Quintino Sella was born near BicUa in the year 1827. 
The inhabitants of that district, like the Scotch in this 
island, have in Italy the proverbial name of being especially 
shrewd and hard-headed. His reputation wa6 already made 
as a scientific man when he was first returned to Parlia- 
ment in the year i860. It was in that year that the whole 
of Ituly, with tho exception of Venetia and tho Patrimony 
of St. Peter, was united under the House of Savoy. The 
youth and early manhood of Sella woro passed during a 
period fitted, more than any other in modern history, to 
develop political talent. The question whether Italy was 
to be a nation or a geographical expression was tho one 
which, during that generation, occupied more than any 
other tho minds of Italians. Solution after solution had 
been proposed, had been tried, and had failed. As popular 
fooling gradually worked itself clear, and as tho unalter- 
able facts of the situation became more and mote evident, 
a class of statesmen was formed, of whom Cavouk was the 
chief am^g many, to whom patriotism Was a religion, and 
who had' acquired a wide and, versatile capacity in public 
affairs. Wo havo only to contrast tho politicians formed in 
Italy before, during, and after this period to illustrate the 
power which the interest that a nation takes in its own 
politics has to call forth strong politicians. 


4 Signor Sella was a member of three Italian Cabinets — 
first as Minister of Finance in tho year 1863, under the 
short-lived Ministry of Kattaezi, .and twice again sinew, 
the last time for nearly four yearn Ho found the public 
finances iiL an apparently hopeless condition, And took a 
chief pari in bringing them again intafdfdor, It was largely 
owing to him and to his labours that an Italian bank-note, 
like an English bank-note, is now worth Us much as gold. 
The preliminary work, which a few years later made it possible 
for the opposite party to complete the great financial reform, 
was doun by him. The political events of 1850 and . i860 
had heavily burdened the finances of the new Kingdom of 
Italy, and foreign investors were for a considerable time 
suspicious of its credit. Whether the unification of Italy 
would to completed, and whether the new State, when 
constituted, would be aide to pay its Way, were questions 
which affected the price, of Italian stock on every Exchange 
in Europe. Fur some years both the good foitb add the 
ability to pay of the new Italian Government were on their 
trial ; and the steady rise during those years in the 
value of Italian bonds was duo in no small degree to tho 
confidence which was generally felt in the capacity and 
integrity of Signor Sella. Several of the measures which 
are due to him wcj-o far from being popular. It woe 
necessary to impose taxes which should, iu order to raise a 
sufficient revenue, reach tho whole tody of consumers in 
Italy, and such taxes are never popular. The Gnat-tax, 
which would to equivalent to an Excise duty on com in 
England, was his work ; and, disliked as the tax was, it ww 
tho only means by which the country could meet the 
financial difficulties which beset it. Italy .is still one of the 
most heavily- taxed countries in Europe; and the want of a 
wealthy middle and upper class causes the incidence of 
taxation to press with especial weight on the poor, Tho 
sacrifices which the country has made for tho sake of its 
independence have not been confined to the battle-field. 
They have been borne, in the shape of heavy taxes on tho 
necessaries and the cheapest enjoyments of life, by every 
household in the kingdom. 

On a memorable juncture in history the personal influence 
oi Signor Sella is believed to have toon of decisive weight 
in determining the policy of Italy. As is ‘now well known, 
attempts were made, between the years 1866 and 1870, to 
form a triple alliance, directed against Germany, between 
France, Italy, and Austria. There were various reasons 
which at that time predisposed public opinion in Italy in 
favour of the French alliance. The services which Franco 
lias rendered to Italy in 1859 worn fresh in the memory of 
j Italians. Tho alliance with Prussia in i860 had brought 
wit h it defeat and mortification, and tho practical gain of 
that alliance — tho cession of Venetia — l tidy received, at 
least iu form, at the hands of the Emperor Napolf.ox. 
The personal feelings of loading Italian statesmen had been 
deeply wounded and their personal honour deeply compro- 
mised in the courso of tho negotiations between Italy and 
Prussia. Tho sympathies of tho Into Kinu were on the 
side of France. The sympathies of tho Republican party 
in Italy, whose nullity ami impotence wove uot then recog- 
nized, were on t.he side of France as soon as the Emperor 
was deposed. Throughout Italy, and, in fact, throughout 
Europe generally, it was toljpvcd that Germany would win, 
if at all, only after a long and hard struggle. Even in 
Germany the full extent of the rottenness of the French 
military system was net understood. For several weeks 
the Italian Cabinet wavered as to joining Franco or not. 
By joining Franco the victory of tho French, already deemed 
probable, would, as was then believed, to made cer- 
tain ; and then Rome would havo toon tho reward for this 
alliance; while, on tho other hand, if France hud conquered 
without the aid of Italy, tho latter could have no right ioexpcc t 
the Emperor to offend the Vatican and the Clerical party in 
Franco by sacrificing the Temporal Power of the Pope. Tho 
question had become one of sentiment for tho Roman 
Catholic Church, During tho lifetime of Cayouii tho pro- 
posal of a M Fro© Church in a Free State " had l>een the sub- 
ject of serious negotiation between tto Vatican and the Italian 
Government ; and it is probable that, had Italy aided 
Franco in a war fomented, if uot produced, by tho Clerical 
party, tho Temporal Power would have then been amicably 
surrendered. A number of considerations thus combined to 
urge the Italian Cabinet to take part with France. That 
tho countoy decided to bo neutral in the Franco-German 
war, and to occupy Itomo without anybody’s leave, is be- 
lie 7od to to due, most of all, to tho personal iniluenco of 
Signor Sella. 
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Since then the character of Italian politics has more and 
more changed. TJio new national question of the existence 
of Italy as a united people and the old international ques- 
tion of the Temporal Power havo both been finally solved. 
What remained after their solution was the gradual re- 
organisation of the country. The Parliamentary life 
of Italy has, during the last few years, been unfavour- 
able to mon of the stamp of Signor Sflt.a. No great 
question has been before the country. No great political 
crisis, cither in home or foreign polities, has occurred. The 
humdrum, eveiy-duy woik of political life lias now come 
upon a nation stirred only a lew years ago into political 
activity by the mcate^t questions that can interest man- 
kind. The leading men whom those questions brought 
to tlio front havo almost all died. Of those who, as 
younger men, won a name in the formation of the king- 
dom of Italy, tho few who survive are now old. The ques- 
tions themselves urn now only matters of history. But 
men of Signor Sf.lla’s stamp arc wanted more than nny 
other in the political life of all modern States. Ho was a 
man equal to great emergencies, able and willing to do tho 
iroubloomo and unrewarded work of which tho public 
hears Jittlo, and careless of tho prizes which bring smaller 
natures into a public career. Had tho course of affairs 
during the last ten years been less smooth for Italy, Signor 
Sella would have been even more distinguished than ho 
actually was. In political circles and by public opinion lie 
was felt to bo above all trustworthy. He had neither the 
defects nor tho tastes which Miit a man to excel in tho in- 
trigues and wirepulling which have been too frequent in 
recent Italian politics; but ho was a politician who, when 
tho resources of intrigue and wire pulling were exhausted, 
was ablo to guide the country. 


THE ESTIMATES. 


fTIIlE Englishman who can read the questions, answers, j 
-L and speeches of last Monday night in* tho House of 
Commons without feeling something more than uneasiness • 
must be afflicted with an incurable levity of disposition, i 
Tho Marquess of Hahtinoton introduced the Army Esti- : 
mates in the course of the evening with an appiopriato 
official speech; but before ho got so far ho had to listen to ; 
a good deal of criticism and answer a variety of unpleasant • 
questions. For various reasons, almost all this talk was ! 
equally unsatisfactory. With tho single exception of Mr. j 
Tottenham, the speakers shirked tho real difficulty set before i 
the country. Tho essential thing is that we haxeaii aimy I 
which is bn rely able to meet the calls on the service in 
time of peace, and which would certainly prove insufficient ; 
in a great crisis. Compared with that the pedantry of the i 
War Office in its method of examining officers for promo- j 
fcion, and its fussy activity in the reform of regimental | 
tailoring, are things of comparatively no importance. Do- j 
bate about them is, however, by no means useless, as the • 
mouthpiece of llio Adjutant GeniTal's dcpaitmenl pro- j 
fusses to think. It is well to know’ that our War Office | 
imposes a system of examination on officers which is ap- 
parently designed to encourage those who shirk their 
regimental duties as much ns possible. Karl Percy’s 
question and the answer to it show that the captain 
who has served with his regiment in the field lias less 
chance ofbccomiug a major than his fellow -officer who lias 
been diligently using pen and ink at homo. In an army 
which is called upon for an infinite variety of service, the 
application of a hard -and -fist system of examination is 
absurd enough, and it is something that tho Marquess of 
Hautingion has been made to promise that the War ( Iffico 
will take some notice of facts in future. Again, Sir 11 . 
Maxwell did some good by asking what it. was proposal to 
get by taking their hat from the l»lnck Watch. A species 
of depressed shako covered with ostrich feathers is certainly 
not a very admirable) object in itself; and, in spite of 
Jamieson's portrait of the Karl of Moray on which Sir TI. 
Maxwell relied, it is particularly absurd on the head of a 
Highlander. But in such an army as ours, these tilings are 
not to bo looked at with the eyo of pure reason. The 
feathered hat is dear t.o the men of tho Foi ty- Second, and 
to the class from which it is recruited tho shako and tho 
plumes are tho outward and visible signs of the legiincnt’s 
glories. To everybody who is not a pedant in tailoring 
these seem good reasons for leaving the head-dress of the 
Black Watch alone. It is a species of medal conferred on 
tho regiment, and taking it away would be equivalent to 


depriving an officer of his Victoria Cross because it is a 
mere ornament and serves no practical purpose. This busi- 
ness of tho hat is ono of the proofs daily given by the 
War Ofiiro that it is consumed with zeal about little 
things. Perhaps if it finds itself snubbed and pulled up by 
protest or ridicule, it will at last turn its attention, just for 
a change, to the weightier matters of the law. 

That these weightier matters are calling for imoant and 
serious attention is proved for the hundredth time by the 
speeches of Sir U. Campbell, Mr. Tottenham, and tho ’ 
Marquess of IIauttnc.ton himself. At the end of the 
Secretary for War’s business details about the few thousand 
pounds saved hero, and tho few thousand more spont there, 
one thing came out very clearly indeed. It is that the 
army is not only too weak for the- work it may have to do, 
but is barely ablo to meet the daily calls of the service. 
The issue was, as usuafl, obscured by disputes as to the value 
of this or the other system. Sir Ceorgf, Campbell laid the 
blame on short service, and of course ho was met by the 
usual answer. The old system had also failed, and we 
have a reserve of 44,000 men. In the face of that, Lord 
Hartinoton asks, can it be said that Lord Cardwell’s 
scliemo has broken down I To anybody who remembers what 
that egregious reform promised it will be obvious that only 
one answer is possible. According to the plan of 1871 we were 
to have a Reserve of about 180,000 men in twelve years, 
and meanwhile tho first line was to have done the work of 
our constant little wars. By 1883 the Reservo has roaehod 
44,000 men. In tho interval Lord Cardwell’s scheme has 
been hacked and pruned several times. The terms of enlist- 
ment have been changed; time-expired men have been bribed 
to continue in the ranks; lieservo men have been coaxed to 
return. Wet could not send an army corps to Kgypt with- 
out calling upon ten thousand of them. There are thousands 
in tho ranks at this day. Meanwhile what, is tho condition 
of the standing army 1 According to Mr. Tottenham, who 
has remained unanswered on Monday and since, it is this — 
that the army at homo consists mainly of boys, and can 
just supply men enough to keep tho battel ions on foreign 
eeivico at something like their proper strength. In some 
of those at homo the non-commissioned officers outnumber 
the efficient privates. The 2nd battalion of the ltillo Brigade, 
stationed at the Ciirrugh, is by way of being a type of llio 
whole army at home. It is supposed to contain nine con 
men over its establishment, and it can turn out exactly 
twelve men fit for guard or garrison duty. Two battalions 
which lately left Aldershot for Kgypt took 770 recruits of 
less than one > ear’s service in a total strength of 1,695 
privates. The Maiqticss of IIartington’j* answer is more 
damaging even than these figures themselves to the case 
of tho War Office, lie parados the fact that fewer men 
are rejected now as physically unfit than in 1882, as 
if everybody did not know that the standard has been 
lowered. Ho could net deny that tho reports on re- 
cruiting represented the quality of tho men os less 
than good in foi ty-ciglit districts, as against twenty- 
nine. The utnio.^t ho can say is that the boys enlisted 
will become good soldiers in time, and that tho regi- 
ments in Cicner.il Graham's army fought very well, 
although they am “ precisely iho same men who have 
M been complained of and cavilled at and abused 99 ns 
recruits. If, however, the present system is ever to prove 
of practical value, Iho mon in tho ranks must bo trust- 
worthy while they arc there, and not only become fit for 
military service when they are about to pass into tho 
Reserve. The Marquess of IIaiitington’s citation of tho 
men who fought at Ei Tob and Tamanieb was peculiarly 
unhappy ; for th use regiments have been for somo time on 
foreign service, and have therefore been fillod up by the pick 
of t lie army at home. It is also just us well not to over- 
look tho fact that a considerable part of General Graham’s 
force consisted of marines and bluejackets. 

But, even if the Secretary for War was right in saying 
that the army can do tho work ii is now called on to do, ho 
has not answered its critics^ It is not enough that our 
army should ho just able to relieve the Colonial garrisons, 
and supply a few thousand men now and then for an ex- 
pedition when subjected to careful skimming. The country 
may ho called upon to find an army of sixty or ninety 
thousand men for a great war. If that call werqjnade, and 
it may bo rondo between this week and next, where aro 
those two or tbreo army corps to be found ? The forty-four 
thousand zuen of the Reserve are there, or may be, but be- 
hind them there is nothing at alL The mob of half-grown 
lads at picscnt in our barracks are utterly unfit for foreign 
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service. They might fight a battle, but they would only 
fill the hospitals under the stream of a prolonged campaign. 
In any discussion on the slate of the army, it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the probability of a war on a large scale 
stead view, and the efficiency of the force must be 
judged oy its capability to render good service at such a 
crisis. It would •require ti confidence laddering on im- 
pudence in any Minister to assert that our army is to be 
trusted for any such work in its present state. Lord 
Cardwell's scheme, however, undertook to give the country 
an army which, at a gfcat crisis, could supply a force in 
the field bearing at least tho same proportion to our popula- 
tion and tho vast arinamejtfs of tho Continent as the army 
Bent to the Crimea bore to those of the time. It is manifest 
that wo aro in no such state of readiness, after tho new army 
organization has been on trial for nearly twelve years, and, 
therefore, Lord Cardwell's plan has failed to keep its promise*. 
Tho failure may have been duo to riiort service or to somo 
other cause, but in any case it is palpable. That fact leaves 
no doubt as to what is tho inanifot duty of every honest 
politician. There should be an end of makeshifts arid 
juggling with figures, and a resolute effort should be made 
to put an end for good to n state of things which ia a danger 
and a disgrace to tho country. UnforiiiiiaU-ly thcro seems 
to be little prospect, of such an end. The Navy Estimates 
as introduced by Mr. Cam r max- B an nkrmax show the gaum 
parsimony, tho same pottering, the same unwillingness to 
face facts. But as 1hoy are to bo discussed in detail in 
Parliament after Master it is unnecessary to cum men t cm 
tliom further now. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

W E have so much of technical education now that it is 
not easy to mminbrr how young the tend is, end 
how meaningless it would have seemed before The 

admirable workmanship of tlio French and i Lilian objects 
then exhibited surprised us in spite of their execrable taste. 
German work at that time, except in the one department of 
printing, was ns bad as English. Our workmen were intent 
entirely on cheap imitations. The great arts of tho makers 
of furniture were veneering and graining ; ami ox peri meals 
wore daily being made in gutta-percha and papier-mache u.s 
substitutes for mahogany and oak. It was the same in 
everything. Nash's plaster for stone was still goner ill y in 
use, and was oven then being employed for Buckingham 
Palace. Tho skilled builder of thirty years ago dal not 
see, or was only beginning to see, that Portland cement 
and Poitland stono produced very different effects in 
architecture even with tho sumo design. Put if ono in 
a thousand knew that our arts were nil out of joint, not 
even ono knew how to set them right. One school of 
critics was all for going to tho thirteenth century for 
examples, and there was perhaps more to be said for this 
view than for any other ; but, unfortunately, plate glass and 
iron girders could not properly work in with true mediaeval 
feeling. It was the same with the Renascence doctrine, as it 
was called. That we should set up principles for ourselves 
and work them out under new conditions did, indeed, occur 
as an idea to some, but in practice tho difficulties wore 
found to bo insuperable. A largo number of preachers could 
say u Do not/' but few s^rere found to say “ 1 )o. M 

The question thus presented has gradually solved itself. 
Our workmen of the better sort have acquired or inherited 
better traditions. English furniture, for example, is, in 
mere market vain©, superior now to French; and this 
in no accident — it is in consequence of real improvement 
in the two itema of design and execution. Probably wa 
might say the same of every branch of art industry 
with tho single exception of silver- working. No one 
in England can design and make such a enp ns Samuel 
Fxfys gave to the Glothworkcrs’ Company. But in other 
things there has been a vast improvement. Textile fabrics, 
for example, bookbinding, stone and brick carving, pottery, 
gloss, coachmaking, inlay— all these, and many more, have 
partaken of the s&mo advance, and are all superior to 
what ttafr were a single generation ago. To maintain that 
advance Aould now bo our object, ami it is satisfactory 
to find that the 41 City and Guilds of Ijondon Institute,” 
lfc spite of its string© title, is seriously undertaking the 
k. At the annual meeting held on Wednesday at 
tim Mercers' Hall in Cheap, a most satisfactory report was 
presented. The new house will contain properly fitted 
laboratories, workshops and drawing offices, under a pro- 


perly qualified staff of teachers, “ with a view- to «riv» 
" instruction which should combine the elements of tin,.*., 
“ fundamental sciences that underlie arts and maim- 
11 fact ores with ns much of n practical character as can coa- 
“ vonientlv be given to them.” The practice of fonigu 
schools vs ill servo for example; oh well as for warning, though 
indeed the directors will not have far to look from tU ir 
new llvompton home for a little example and a great dual 
of warning. 1 lulecul. while we read the Lord Chancellor's 
speech at tho meeting, we sec in to hear an echo of what 
South Kensington was to do for tho working-man in tho 
speeches of a quarter of n century ago. Absit omen ! 

Tho funds for thi* great undertaking have to be found 
by voluntary subscription. The Cloth workers' Company 
h fiS come, forward with three exhibitions, mid other riiuihtr 
donations may be exported; but tho Institute lias exhausted 
its funds, it' not its credit, to build and furnish tho new 
house. It might have aU ruled fewer subscriptions laid 
it taken I bn success of Finsbury College as an indica- 
tion Hint it should remain whore it wus, or move, if 
necessary, rather further, perhaps, to tho eastward. How- 
ever, so far tho Institute has prospered under Sir F. 
I » RAM well, and has deserved to prosper, though tho de.il h 
c»t Kir W . 8 [I'M HNS is a great loss to tho governing ho ly. 
It must avoid the mistakes which haro brought discredit 
uneven more promising sola mis. Jails new neighbour- 
hood, as we have observed, it will require, literally, cir- 
cumspection. Meanwhile, it is *:iti .-factory to find that s«»mo 
of the City Companies nro boginning to como forward 
with pecuniary usm stance, though the recent policy of 
tlijeals urul cajolements is not preci-cly calculated to upc-u 
tin ir pluses. A very strong appeal has hc< n made dir»_\lly 
t<> the .so-called Guilds," eiiipli.isued by a letter from a very 
exalted personage. An idea seeuis to prevail that, became 
a charitable and soeial body is called by tlu* name of a. 
trade, it should justify i»s existence by giving largely to 
advance the cause of technical education*; but those who 
make the demand should remember that the gift- is as 
puiely voluntary as that of a private* individual, and must 
divcit funds which would otherwise in uU probability bo 
spent on some different hut equally deserving case. To 
talk about, tho funds of the City Companies as so many do 
is cither nousen^o or something very like Communism. 


LASSiuXU AND HELL-TAILING. 

i 

T he high courage ai.d agility of the ball hate caused him to 
be selected as an obj'*ci of ?p»it by dillemnt lulimis. Uur 
j own ancestors could had uo lx-tUr way of procuring amusement 
1 at llio c.vpciisd of tins noble beast th.mThc brutal plan of bait, 
him with dogs— a practice uudeM.-Tvi'ig of the name of sport, and 
devoid of the cue r» deeming point in the Sp.inLh buil-h/.iit, 
namely, thn element of personal iH» ir.carrot by the men eag,'_-.sl 
in it. Bull-fig L ling was, with ceii.iin mndiiiraiii’ijs which will 
bo mentioned below, introduced by the Spaniard* into the New 
World ; but they also b truck out lor the.i^clves tboie some new 
forms of sport which aro intiuitely mom deserving of admiration, 
ns affording equal opportunities for lha display of activity and 
bkill without tho u row* cruelly which di-iMe-i* one in tho SpunLh 
bull-ring. Tho most eluracte^-.tic oF iIiomj is the use of the 
lasso. This iiAtruiucnt, a nece^ity in managing tho herds of 
cattle that range, over the vast plains of America, is somewhat, 
different in form ami application in the prairies of tlio North and 
the pampas of the South. The lasso employed by the gumbo 
of the Rio do In Plata is a thin rope made of pi. mod thongs of 
Taw hide ; one end of it is always attached to a ring ou tho saddle- 
bow, so that whuu any animal hue been caught in its coils thn 
liorxn and not the rider has to hold it and stand the strain. 'I ho 
Moxican lasso (which, by the way, is rarely called by that name, 
but ia known by that of the rcuta-tho ropo pm' en-riU nn ) is 
never made fast to tlu* saddle when iu use. Houui description of thu 
Moxican saddle is necessary to a proper understanding of the sport. 
It is a modification of the Arab uiddlo as used in Spain. Tim tree 
consists of two pieces of wood, sloping towards each other like the 
roof of a house, but without ft ridge ; they are separated by a 
space of about tbiee inches in width, and, rising towards the 
pommel and cantle, are joined thews above the level of the horses 
hack, so that the weight rc^ta on his ribs without touching the 
backbone, along which there is a five current of air, even when the 
rider is on his seat. The cantle is very high, ahm.>t like that of 
tho old tilting saddle 1o be seen in any armoury ; tlio pommel 
rises to a neck of solid wood, which spreads out to a fiat head 
sloping forwards nod upwards. This is called the rnhtz*t or 
head, and varies in size according to fashion, being sometimes as 
large as a brcakfa&t plate. In saddles intended for display on (he 
paseoj tbe whole of the head, as well as the rim leading up to it 
and that of the cantle, is covered with solid silver, oltcu beau- 
tifully embossed ; but in those intended for real work tlio wood 
is covered, not with leather, but with parchment or varnished 
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canvas, glued down. Right and loft of the head, and just 
below it, hang two thomri of soft deer skin ; those on the 
near side are used for lying up the end of the head-stall, 
which always forms part uf the hone's headgear, while those 
on the off \-ido lu.ld the rent a, neatly coiled up, and thus 
always ready to tin* ridei's right hand. It can be loosened in a 
moment, by u pull «t the thong. The stirrup*, which are four or 
five inches wide and six high, aro of iron, often inlaid with silver ; 
they hang froui broad straps, which go round one .side of the tree. 
This cumbrous middle i« invariably placed oil a leathern saddle- 
cloth, called the niipicrilla, generally made uf goatskin, with the lmir 
on, and the edgea embroidered with gold and silver : it covers tho 
loins of the huiv, and is fitted underneath with largo pockets or 
bugs, whici • nre must useful on a journey. On top of this, and across 
the hnr.<rs ba.-k, immediately behind the can tie, is fastened the 
scrape, a sort of plaid with a diamond-shaped pattern in the 
centre ; 11 is luatlv rolled up so us to ►how tho gav-roloured dia- 
mond, omI is tiid with two pairs of deerskin thongs, correspond- 
ing tu tli'i-o in front. A loug holster for carrying a rifle sometimes 
hangs mi the off flunk, immediately behind tho rider’s thigh ; 
while a sword may bo placed diagonally under his loft leg, so that 
the handle comes just where ho wants it if ho should have occa- 
sion to draw it in a hurry. The revolver, an inseparable com- 
panion, is rarely placed in a holster on the horse, but is worn by 
the prudent ranchero on a belt round Jiis waist, so as never 
to be separated from him. Tho bridle and head-stall are not 
made of leather, as with us, but of thin rope, ornamented with 
Hirer bosses. Tim bit, n Iso derived from tho Amin, is, or rather 
might be, a very severe on* ; the curb consists of a solid rimr of iron 
passing round the, lower jaw, and jointed to a powerful port, three 
or four inches long, inside the horse a mouth. Great leverage is 
given by tho length of the burs outside, from tho bottom ring of 
which hang a few links of chain, to which is attached the single 
rope rein ; this is formed in the middle into a loop, which is 
carried loosely on the little finger of tho left band; no grasping 
with linger and thumb is required, a slight touch of this power- 
ful bit Doing sufficient nt any time to throw tho h<i»-se on to 
his haunches. Mexican horses hrivo beautiful mouths, mid cannot 
be ridden by any ono who wants to “ hold on l>v the reins.” 
Jt will thus bo seen that tho right hand is left free to wield 
tho lasso; when not so employed, it i< used to buhl the eternal 
cigarette, which, not being gummed together, cannot bo kept 
iu tho lips, but must be pinched tight by tho thumb and two 
lingers. Tho Mexican seat is very different to ours; the legs 
mo nearly straight', the knees being almost thrown back ; they 
do not grip with tho knees, but rido by balance, amt sit well 
down into the saddle; fur a long journey it ia perhaps less 
fatiguing than ours. There a r « no fences in Mexico, so no jumping 
is required ; indeed, it would ho almost impossible with the high 
pommel. Tho horses are email, rarely exceeding fifteen hands, and 
often much less; yet they carry all this weight without apparent 
effort. The lasso itself is a ropo made of tho twisted fibre ot tho 
inatjuv\j y or aloe, known in European market* as Sisal hemp. 
There ia n groat difference in the quality ; tho best and strongest 
arc twisted eo extremely tight that it is almost impossible to un- 
twist the strands. One end is worked into a small loop, lined 
inside with leather, through which, wlnn about to throw the 
lasso, tho other end is passed. Thu rope is about thirty feet long ; 
about one-third of it is formed into a noose which is grasped 
a little above the loop -/.<*. u hero the rope is double; tho rust of it 
i« coiled round and hold in the left hand, ready to let go, the 
extreme cud being kept, separate and of course retained. The 
noose should hang well ch ar of the ground wln n held level with 
the shoulder, and, when open, forms a circle ol' four or live feet 
in diameter. The lasso is swung over the head and left shoulder, 
and back over the right shoulder, u peculiar turn of tho wrist as it 
begins to return keeping the nous* 'open. It is thus made fo circle 
round and round bin head by the thrower until ho is within distance 
of his object, when it is launched and flies off at a tangent, tho 
noo«e assuming a circular form, and settling quietly round the 
object aimed at. ISoforo it settles tho thrower seizes tho other end 
with his right hand, and gives it two rapid turns round the caheza 
of his saddle, so us to get a purchase, if lie is not quick enough 
at. this, aud tho hull lightens the rope before a good purchase ba9 
been effected, the result U that tiio lingers got caught between tins 
ropo and tho cnbtza and very much injured. It is no m; frequent 
thing to see a man who lin-i hiat uno or two lingers iu learning the 
art. It ia beautiful to see the exactitude with which an adept will 
throw the lasso from or to any point, over either .shoulder, behind 
or iu front. There is no credit iu catching a bull by the hums, for 
he cannot be thrown by them ; but considerable skill is required to 
pitch the noose juat in front uf him when he is at. full gallop, ho 
that next step he treads into it ; then, on its being tightened with a 
sudden jerk, rolls over in thu dust. The horse, too, lias to loam 
bis part uf tho hu&ino&s, and bear nt the right moment in the 
opposite diiectioii, or ho might be thrown instead of the bull, to 
which indeed he is often inferior in weight. It is considered dis- 
graceful to have to loosen the hi>so, and to let the bull carry it off 
with hiui. A good band at it. will catch by either log alone a 
bull galloping past at any angle. Tin* most difficult feat of all is 
to lasso him round tho quarters when at full gallop at the moment 
when bis hind legs aro doubled up under him. Usually tho noose 
blips off, and nothing happens; but if it be thrown precisely at the 
right instant, his hind legs are pinned tight up under his holly, and 
ho is brought to a standstill in the position of a sitting dog, look- 
ing indescribably silly in such an unwonted position. These and 


other feats of lassoing are seen at their' best at a hacienda , on 
the occasion of the annual herradcro, when the young bulla are 
driven in from the plains, thrown down, and marked with a hot iron 
with tho initials of their proprietors* names. Friends and neigh- 
bours come together from afar, and vie with one another iuthq dis- 
play of doxteritv and horsemanship. A- 

Another peculiarly Mexican sport— to colear t ov u tail ” the bull — 
may be seen to advantage at such meetings oh these. As Englishmen 
in India when out M pig-sticking *' ride against one another for tho 
honour of tho first spar, so do the youug raneberos in Mexico 
race for the tail of the bull. Two horsemen rido up on either 
flank of a hull, who gallops off head dfiwu and tail extended; 
whichever gets up to him first, when within touching distance 
reaches down his hand as low as liis stirrup, and grasps the tail, 
by the tuft of hair at the ciul, with which ho takes a turn rouud 
his hand. He then lifts his leg over tho bull's tail, so as to get a 
good “ nip ” nt it between his knee and tho saddle, while nt the 
same moment ho spurs his horse with tho other heel, and makes 
him rush suddenly forward, and a littlo on one side. If done 
right, the bull is spun round, thrown off his hind logs, aud rolls 
over in tho dust. If the momentum of the horseman be not suffi- 
cient, or be not applied at the right moment, the bull does not fall, 
while; tho horse frequently does. At any rate, the other rider 
gets a chance, and in his turn lavs hold of the tail. Most exciting 
races are the result, but a bull who has boon coif ado before will 
frequently bailie his adversaries by tho simple expedient of refusing 
to gallop, for a throw can only lie effected when lie is at hie best pace, 
4 ‘ Otico bit, twice shy,” holds good with him. No shouting and 
yelling “Ah, tnro,” bos any effect on him if he has once felt that 
nasty tug nt his tail ; ho either trots sulkily on, or else laces round 
mid presents his horns iustcad of the other extremity to his cnoiuy. 
A Mexican always considers a hull, no maLter whoso it bo, fair 
game. Even when travelling quietly along tho road, if ho 6 ecu one 
feeding at a distance, he will dash off after him like wildfiro in 
the hopes of being able to cottar him, or at least to roll him over 
! with his train; nod no word in the voluble Spanish vocabulary 
■ is bad enough for poor loro if he declines to show sport. 

Most. Mexican citios aro provided with a plaza de loros, but a 
hull fight is by no means tho necessary Sunday amusement that, it 
is in Spain. Moremer, the pio.tduros, instead of being mounted 
on wretched screws which they take no sort of pains to keep from 
being gored, arc very often young ranchoros showing off their 
own horses ; it becomes therefore, as far as they are concerned, a 
fair contest between horseman and bull, and tho rider must do tho 
best lie knows to prevent his stood from being touched by the 
horns of hisaclivo antagonist.. Amateur fights, in which the bulls 
are not killed, but only worried, aro often got up at haciendas iu 
honour of a distinguished guest. Mexicans delight, in all kinds of 
fancy mot hods of irritating them. T wo nu»n, for instance, aro put into 
a large pair of scales made of hide ; tho bull tosses one, and down 
comes tho other. .Sometimes liib-sizo images are made on the prin- 
ciple of tbo pith toys u ith a leaden bottom, which jump up as fast as 
the bull knocks them over. A most dangerous performance is to 
rido a bull. He is first thrown with a lasso, and hold fast while a 
rope is knotted round him like a surcingle; a man then bestrides 
him, holding un to this rope, and the bull is loosed. Oft' he rushes, 
bellowing and kicking under the unaccustomed burden ; and woe 
betide the foolhaidv rider if the ropo should give; he is gored to 
death long before the bystanders can distract the attention of the 
infuriated animal. Tho bull must be lassoed and held by his hind 
and fore legs before the man can dismount with safety. Manv a 
broken limb, if not worse, is the result of such sports as these ; but 
their practice has not been without its value in producing a race 
of horsemen whose seat and hands will compare favourably with 
those of any riders in thu world. 


“ORION” 1 IORNK. 

I N a farewell utternneo to his American friends Mr# Matthew 
Arnold spoke of himself as entirely sustained and encouraged 
by the sympathy of the literary class. ** Should the literary clnss 
cease to support me/’ he said, “I should fall.” In the case of a 
very old man who has just passed away, the fate which Mr. Arnold 
fantastically and needlessly supposed for himself was actually 
realized. The p<»et of Orion and of Cosmo de' Medici was sup- 
ported by the literary class, and about thirty years ago that class 
removed its support from him, and ho declined into obscurity. 
If Mr. llorno hud died in 1844, instead of 1884, there can be 
no question that he would have taken liis place at once 
among tho principal stars of tho Victorian constellation. He 
was admired by all his contemporaries, and most of all by the 
greatest. WigU Hunt and Edgar Poe, Walter Savage Lander 
and Lord Tennyson, Mr. and Mrs. Browning accepted him ah 
without question belonging to their kith and kin ; and though 
he never reached the general public, ho possessed fwflf the first 
that inner and professional recognition which is, usually J so much 
safer than the light plaudits of the crowd. Of the poet who died 
in such obscurity lost week, Carlyle declared that u the fire of the 
stars ” was in him, and G. H. Lewes that he was “a man uf the 
most unquestionable genius.' 1 But tbo works that called forth this 
raise were produced during a single oasis of seven Aptam in a 
rsert of fourscore, and the beautiful things be wrote in his prime 
wore obscured by the mass of poor things written almost until the 
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notice. But no Gorman Army Corps bus ever boon called upon 
to do 'more than transport itself with its equipment for the dis- 
tance of an easy tour by road or rail. With regard to Franco, 
the absolute unsuitnbh*iu«s of a conscription army under de- 
mocratic nuinngtMiient for foreign service could hardly be better 
shown than by the enormous d«day which lias taken place beforo 
the French army was able to meet even so insignificant a foe as 
that which Rivalled it. in Tonquin, and by the fact that the 
campaign there has b»«*n fought, not by the French urmy proper, 
but by murines. Tan os, foreign legionaries, and miscellaneous 
troops of this kind anil that. At the same liuie the whole 
.English army is .-apposed to be ready at any moment to go any- 
where and do anythin?, while the presence of an expeditionary 
force in Egypt, and the accidental but most important advan- 
tage of the sct.o of operations being the highway, and the 
time of operations being the season of the regular going to and 
fro of Kuglieu troops between England and India, must bo taken 
into account. Thai a practically efficient force for tho imme- 
diate purpose was got together under General Graham the event 
proved, but that it was not got together in tho best way is 
certain. It is little short of a disgrace to England that, with an 
army of occupation established ior nearly two years past in 
Egypt, and within easy reach of permanent English stations like 
Malta, Gyprua, and Aden, tho transport should have been so 
deficient us it was and is. It is still more disgraceful (because tho 
fault can only be set down to individual obstinacy or crotchet) 
that the force should have boon left so destitute of artillery. Tho 
ill tempt in such a case to make machine-guns do tho work is, and 
always must be, foredoomed to failure, not to meution that it is 
extremely unlair on the navy, which has to do at great risk and 
under unfavourable circumstances the work which the army ought 
to do and is only too anxious to do. Machiuo-guns in their 
proper places are capital things. Behind a stockade with a clear 
space round it, or on (ho dock of a ship in similar circumstances, 
they are invaluable, and now that they are to bo had indispen- 
sable; but, admirable us they are for defence, they are very had 
weapons ior attack, and especially for wlmt may be called ex- 
ploring Attack, 't hey have neither tho range nor the penetration, 
nor tho peculiar pioneer faculty, as it may bo termed of modern 
artillery. Iu a long-iange duel before battle they uni inferior 
oven to rilies. They are perfectly useless in clearing tho enemy 
out lrora scrub or broken ground or deep depressions in advance 
of an infantry force. In ease of a sudden attack from under 
Cover they are at a grfivo disadvantage, for at short range their 
charges neither make the familiar •Mane* 1 through an attack- 
ing force, like solid shot, nor scatter death nil about liko shells. 
They simply kill the lirst few men a dozen times over, and leave 
the followers unharmed. Lord II Arlington's plot about horse 
artillery is absurd. The difficulty <»1‘ watering and foddering tlm 
horses extends equally to cavalry, of which, fortunately and 
exceptionally, this particular force bad a fair *.nd a most invalu- 
able supply. And if Lord T1 Arlington think.* that horse artidery 
Cannot go wherever cavalry can, let him :i-k some one who knows 
the history of Indian campaigns. Thorn can bo no doubt that a 
better composition of the force would have saved many lives, and 
made tho victories much more effective. It is not worthy of an 
English Ministry to ruiy on such a telegram as that from General 
Graham to the effect that le* ‘‘could do without more guns.” A 
mail does not use that phrase uuJess he knows that it is a case, 
practically, of Holtons choice. 

Oil the second point there is loss to he said. It is a special fault 
of English habits in military matters as well as in civil that parti- 
cular ideas are wont to be ridden to death, and certainly tho 
“ square" idea was, in one mmw, ridden to a good many deaths at 
Tumanieb or Taniasi. It must he evident to the merest amateur 
in matters military that it is a difficult formation to keep up in 
advance, especially on broken ground ; but the result even of l ho 
Second Brigade's temporary disaster cannot bo s-iid to be wholly 
unfaumvable to it. 'the Immediate cause of that disaster may, 
aa usual, lie most safely taken to have been a mixture of several 
causes, on each of which too much stres- hue bean laid fieparatcly. 
To talk of a scare, a holt, and so forth is .simply ubsurd. The 
smoke will nut do ha a cause by itself. It seems both improbable 
and unhi*toi ical that tin*, head of tho square simply ran away 
from the rest in its hurry to charge, uud a failure of exact co- 
incidence in orders to the leading and Hank companies can have 
been but momentary. Hut all these thm* things working to- 
gether no doubt threw tho square out of exact formation ; and 
the undue nearness of Urn enemy (who could not bo driven out 
of their cover, ns they should have been, by ft preliminary can- 
nonade, for the simple reason that the guns were not l hero to 
do it) enabled them to Inko advantage of tho mishup. On the 
other hand, probably no mishap of (be kind was evor better 
redeemed, and certainly no Continental troops in the wavs of 
the last twenty years have stood so severe a trial better. The 
most mischievous tendency of modern scientific war is that it 
reduces et cry thing either to a game at long bowls or a trial of 
tactics. For instance, when the Germans advanced into Norruandy 
and Maine, many sanguine people expected that tho abundant 
cover of that district would give the French a great opportunity. 
Yet it was again aurl again observed that no sooner had tho Hank 
Of a line of hedges, orchards, sunk lanes, or wbat not, been turned 
by the Germans than the French without attempting resistance 
took to their heels. Germans have cooler heads, and arc indivi- 
dually better gymnasts tlmu tho French. But, though a German 
square might not have shown tho gap which let the Arabs iu, it 


is pretty certain that it would not have rallied better than Bgviab 
Brigade. 

The third point, which is in a manner connected with this, is the 
suitableness of the actual equipment of the soldier for snoh tussles 
tie that of Taniasi. An usual, infinite suggestions have been made 
tending generally to the substitution of something — reif&’orB, 
bowiod, creeses, kookerics. short Homan swords, and whOTlot — 
for the bayonet. The moat practical aud valid answer proffered has 
been that it will be time to coudcran the bayonet when tho 
private soldier him been properly taught to use it in single 
combat, which lie certainly is not now. That there is no weapon 
ho easily Adaptable, aud so little cumbersome when not in active 
use, as tho bayonet i9 certain, and it is also certain that the need 
for Hueh use as it came into at Tamanieb does not occur except at 
the rarest intervals. But it must probably be admitted that any 
weapon which, like the bayonet, can only be used with two hands, 
and those wide apart, is at a certain disadvantage in a rough and 
tumble light at close quarters, whore a great number of men are 
engnged together. Those who appeal to the feats of the bayonet 
in skilled hands at assaults of arms forgot that in that case there 
is plenty of space, Still, spears and swords of any length being 
out of tho question for a linesman (who is quite sufficiently 
burdened and occupied by his riffe), and bowies and all similar 
weapons huving tho obvious drawback of want of reach (unless 
used navaja fashion, which leaveB the user defenceless Against a 
frosh attack), there is probably nothing better than the bayonet. 
But that instruction in it should bo real personal instruction, ami 
not mere bayonet drill, is certain ; and probably much might be 
done to improve its quality as well as that of the regulation 
sword. 

Aa for the spirit and discipline of the men, the result of tha 
two buttles is tno boat possible criterion. Of the rumours of dis- 
content uud grumbling which have been communicated by some 
correspondents too much must not bo made. There never was a 
camp yet in which then? was not plenty of grumbling, and though 
it is usually kept from the mis of the public, that wholesome 
reticence, with other traditions, is necessarily discarded in a period 
: of special correspondence. But it is extremely probablo that some 
soreness of feeling docs exist in tha force, and except on the very 
high ground that a soldier has absolutely nothing to do but to 
obey oiders and kill “ twa at a Wow,” it 19 not difficult to under- 
stand and in a way to excuse it. The obvious faults in the con- 
stitution and equipment of tho fore© which have been pointed 
I out above are quite certain not to bo made light of on the spot, 

| and they aro exactly such faults as may not unreasonably, so 
long as the resentment docs not effect tho performance of duty, bo 
resented because they press hardly on everybody. Tho most 
j ignorant private of General Graham’s little army knows perfectly 
| well that be has had harder, more exhausting, and more dangerous 
work to do because men who sit comfortably in Downing Street 
would not take tin; trouble, or for some political reason refused, 
to give tho proper orders for organizing the force. The regiments 
which have been ho severely handled, the sailors who have bad 
to do the duty of gunners and leasts of burden at once, are 
as well aware as any home critic that, if the gunners proper who 
are fretting at their forced inaction in Cairo hud been on the spot, 
us they ought to have been, the fatigue, loss, and danger of Teb 
mid Tamanieb would have been infinitely lessened. Last of all, 
though soldiers aro suppled to have no polities, it is impomiblo 
that the morale of nny troops should not bo slightly affected by 
tho utterly unintelligible and aimless nature of tho operations 
! which they are called upon to perform. When the very Ministers 
i who order them are unable to give a reason for what has boon 
done in the past, and a plan of wbat is to be done in the future, 

. it is not wonderful that the impatience which always accompanies 
; action that the actor cannot understand, should be shown on 
tho ? pot. Nothing could have been better than the conduct of 
officers (omitting the slight Hip at Tamanieb) and men in the 
actual lighting; and <»f that fighting itself, ir it was not on a 
largo scale, it may certainly be said that for its scale no European 
force has recently done anything more creditable. Nor, except 
for the incomprehensible blunder of the blood money offered ior 
Osman Digma, which ia probably a result of the bowiiderment com- 
municated by contagion from home, and tbe apparent fault of 
judgment in keeping the troops exposed to a fire which they could 
not return during the night before Tamanieb, is there anything 
1ml praise due to tin* chiefs of tho expedition. To go beyond this 
would be here out of place. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY PROFESSORSHIP. 

T ITE appointment of Mr. Freeman to the Hegius Professorship 
of History at Oxford on Saturday last was generally expected, 
and has given general satisfaction. An unusual delay in making 
the appointment gave rise to many foolish rumours, and other 
names were mentioned “on good authority,” with no betyttr reason 
than the wishes of those who concocted stories of o mSf which 
worn never made. As Dr. Stubhs will, it is understood, continue 
to hold tho Professorship during next term, until the mid of the 
academical year, tho nomination of his successor cannot be said to 
have been unduly delayed, and if Mr. Freeman wonders that there 
should have beea any signs of slackness in ackh6whi%ing his 
claims to the chair, bo need only recall some ox his own publia 
utterances to find good reason for hesitation as to his appointment. 
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It is no light matter to give office to a man who is wont to speak 
unadvisedly with his lips. At the same time no other appointment 
would have been equally satisfactory to the students of history. 
Other men indeed there ore who would have fulfilled the duties of the 
professorship worthily ; but there is no one so widely known as an 
mistomu, both here and in other countries, no riper scholar and 
mone*WoM grasp of European history, as a whole, is to be com* 

E red with his. If history were taught in the scientific fashion 
, r. Freeman has long advocated, so as to exhibit its unity and con- 
tinuity by doing away with the arbitrary division into ancient 
-and modern, no better professor of the science could bo found. 
As it is, it is evident from his books that, iu teaching any of the 
iittle 14 periods 0 in which the Oxford tutors delight, he will 
lecture with an authority to be gained only from a general know- 
ledge of the history of the whole civilised world. 

Mr. Freeman has been a prolific writer, more prolific perhaps 
than ia generally known ; for some of his earlier books failed 
to gain a wide circulation, and have almost passed out of re- 
membrance; while, many as the volumes aro which bear his 
name, they represent only a part of his literary work. Few 
probably of our readers have ever sueu the little book of his- 
torical poems which he published long ago conjointly with Sir G. 
(then Mr.) Oox,or The History of Architecture , published in 1849, 
•or the Essay on the Origin of Window Tracery , which followed 
ehortly after— books full of promise, but belonging to almost 
•boyish days, and instinct with a sentimental ecclesiuaticism, long 
ago cast aside by the advocate of the di^endowment of the Irish 
Church. Mr. Freeman seems to have giveu the first public evi- 
dence of what was in him by publitdiing a bright little volume on 
The History of the Saracens, founded on some lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh in 1855, which still finds many readers. Of all the 
thirty volumes or more that he has published during about the 
same number of years, The History of the Norman Conquest is the 
book on which his fume chiefly rests. That even this work is im- 
perfect is no more than may be said of all things ; but there is no 
reason to believe that the labours of any future historian will lessen 
the reputation for exact scholarship and exhaustive research founded 
on this great achievement. Invariably lucid in expression, .Mr. 
Freeman’s style of writing has nevertheless repelled some readers 
by its lock of east) and its extraordinary difluseness* The drums 
And trumpets which aro fitting accompaniments of a military spec- 
tacle Would quickly weary us if they sounded in our ears whenever 
we took our walks abroad ; and Mr. Freeman's heroic style, how- 
ever suited to the description of a great battle, becomes tedious 
•when employed in narrating the course of ordinary events. Pro- 
bably the best part of his literary work has been done ; for, with 
the exception of the Historical Orography, his later publications have 
been the repetition of a more than twice-told tale. Yet when the 
reader is inclined to be impatient at finding familiar truths enforced 
over and over again in onch new volume, he should remember that 
their very familiarity is due to Mr. Freeman’s work. That work 
indeed has borne a foremost place in the advance mode in the 
«tudy of history during the last quarter of a century, and will 
leave an abiding mark 011 the development of historical scholar- 
ship. Neither his University nor his College has been backward 
in acknowledging Mr. Freeman’s merits. Trinity, which lias 
already bad the honour of supplying Oxford with such a Professor 
as Dr. Stubbs, and where Mr. Freeman holds an Honorary 
Fellowship, will welcome his appointment as a fresh distinction, 
.and though, it is useless to pretend that the new Professor lius not 
some difficulties before him— difficulties not wholly unconnected 
with his own utterances— we believe that Oxford generally, and 
above all the teachers of history, will receive him with the honour 
■due to such an eminent scholar. The work of teaching which 
.now lies before him is no less important than the career of autlmr- 
•ship in which he has hitherto excelled. There is no reason to fear 
lest he should fail in his new occupation. Slight as his connexion 
with Oxford has been for several years, his power of attracting 
younger men and his readiness to help them in their work have 
.given him many scholars, some of whom have become his fellow- 
workers. No one certainly can be more earnest about his subject, 
and that is no small thing towards inspiring earnestness in others. 
'With the opportunities afforded by his office, Mr. Freeman will, 
we believe, exorcise a wide and stimulating influence 011 the study 
^of history at Oxford. Ilia appointment comes at a time when 
^considerable changes are contemplated in the course of that &tudy, 
fflpd when consequently his influence will be peculiarly useful. 
Whatever his political opinions may be, it is generally understood 
that he is a Conservative in all things pertaining to Oxford, end it 
is well that the younger members of the Board of Historical 
Studies will have a Regius Professor no less opposed to ill-cou- 
Atdorod changes and no less worthy of respect than even Dr. 
Stubbs himself. 


THE ITALIAN IN LIFE AND ON THE STAGE. 

rntotf that the art of a nation or a period is the outcome of its 
. X * vnole social life, and that it must necessarily bear the impress 
of the circumstances that produced it, is merely to repeat one of 
the commonplaces of criticism ; and yet it ia* fact that is too oftpn 
fbmotton in judging the work of f^reigMw^What is placed 
hhfbve us seems new; its very strangeness e£mtpdislibe iu some 
and an inordinate admiration in others, ThttKgriio love novelty 
eappose it to he ordinal merely because it ialffii gjJ^tsb * those 



who have endeavoured to educate their taste by a careful study of 
more familiar models object to a departure from principles of 
which the artist probably never heard, or which it would have 
been quite impossible for him to have adopted in his own country. 
This is the case both with painting and poetry, but far more 
strikingly $0 with acting — an art whoso too ephemeral charm 
largely depends on the taste, the manners, and tbo fashion of tlm 
day. It may not therefore be uninteresting to inquire liow closely 
a few of the peculiarities of Italian acting are connected with the 
national character. In doing this, we shall refer as little as 
possible to the distinguished guest who is at present performing 
at Cloven t Garden, and who, whatever may be our opinion as to 
his reproduction of single parts, deserves our respect on account of 
the great influence he has exerted in the roferm of tragic acting in 
his own country. In speaking of the Italian stage, we are 
thinking rather of the theatres of Venice, Florence, Romo, and 
Naples than of Signor Solvini and his troupe. 

The Italian is a social, the Englishman to a considerable extent 
a solitarv animal. The former lives a great deal in the open air 
and in places of public resort. Ho is always ready to enter into a 
conversation with the respectable stranger who sits at bis own or 
the neighbouring table. After a few such meetings he makes you 
his confidant in everything except his money allairs, and is ready 
to supply you with the details of his whole emotional and family 
history. His wile, it seems, is not a paragon, and, if you are not 
a marriageable man, he ia ready to own that his eldest daughter 
has a bad temper. Life altogether is rather a paltry business, but 
one must not take things too seriously ; carnival has not long been 
passed, and already Easier i3 near. These things he tells you 
while you are a perfect stranger, whom he would never think of 
inviting to his house ; indeed, it is only when you are introduced 
to him that he becomes reticent. Ilistory has shown that tho 
Italian is far more gifted both for intrigue and conspiracy than 
most of the Northern nations— a feet which is probably in a great 
degreo due to his sobriety, lie is not addicted to drink, and 
lie rarely, between his nineteenth mid his fiftieth year, becomes 
the fool ir tho tool of a woman. He is thus protected against the 
two influences which the police find most useful when a plot is to 
be discovered. Ho is shrewd and cautious in business matters, 
too, and silent whenever bo fancies that his speech would give you 
an advantage over him. These nro serious matters, and must bo 
treated seriously, but with his emotions it is dillerent. If he has 
been disappointed in a love affair, if bis mistress or his wife baa 
proved unfaithful to him, he cannot thoroughly enjoy his desola- 
tion before lie 1ms brought it before his own little public, ill which 
be generousiy includes not only his personal friends, but also auy 
stranger he may chance to meet in a cafe or a railway carriage 
whom he finds or fancies to ho simpatico. So far does this in- 
stinct for expression of the feedings go that in Naples it is tho 
popular belief that any attempt to suppress or conceal a strong 
unsatisfied pns.sion, whether it bo love, hatred, or fear, is injurious 
to the health ; and so men wbo have ten times more courage than 
many of the Englishmen that laugh at them will there say, with- 
out slimne, ** I dare not — I am alraid.” Thus, much that forms 
the most private and secret experience of men of Northern races is 
openly discussed in every Italian cafe, and even those who sutler 
most perhaps find a comfort in the consciousness that they are, for 
the time ut least, ill torts ting. 

Nature has granted the Italian the social gifts he himself vahim 
most highl) — the charm of rammer, tlie art of adding effect! veil 003 
to everything lie says or does by gesture, tone, and facial expression. 

41 J tV 7 veins sirh zu yeben" as the Germans say, an art in which 
they themselves are sadly wanting; til© result is that you guiie.aUy 
find your German acquaintances gain and the Italian lose 011 a 
nearer acquaintance, but for the moment the latter overwhelm 
you. To see even half a dozen peasants in the street is often liko 
looking at a picture or a scene 111 a well-ordered theatre. They 
talk not only with their tgngues, but with their whole bodies. 
They are a nutiou of rhetoricians ; it is therefore only natural that 
they should bo peculiarly susceptible to the charms of an art 
in which they excel, and that words and postures which would 
teem to ua theatrical claptrap will there decide an election, or 
even, in exceptional cases, n division. They do not suspect that 
the brilliant phrase and the studied attitude ore signs of in- 
sincerity, as Englishmen instinctively do, They see the purpose, 
they will even criticize the means by which it io attained, hut this 
does not render them impervious to the charm. 

Now all this must, u fleet their acting. The subdued and most 
self-restrained of performers is obliged to adopt on the stage 
manners more accentuated and gestures more marked than ho 
would thiuk of employing in real life. From what level is ho to 
calculate the necessary elevation. Obviously from that of his 
audience* Some years ago Signor Th>ssi was condemned by 
several Neapolitan critics for tho tameness of bis Hamlet, 
whereas bis rendering of tho part seemed almost farcical to an 
Englishman, aud it was, even on the first evening, far more highly 
coloured than he over thinks of inakiug it at Florence. Tho cause 
of this is clear enough. If tho man from whom you buy your fish 
is Accustomed to assume the most indignant and pathetic attitudes 
when the question between you is one of a penny, vuu naturally./ 
expect a prince whose father has been murdered to do something 
more. Tho tragic actor must outbid tho man iu the street, Of; 
course when ho Comes to his ges- > 

dentation, aud ri^^<T*ftaiian celebrities who vidt us almost 
i*ynriablyjBjgJ^ ur t o do. It ia unfair to them not to remember 
quires an effort greater than that of the Englifchmaa 
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who desires to rise u to the height of the scene.” Before us they | 
always act in chains. 

But the fact that tho Kalian knows nothing of our reticence, of 
tbe sa&ctity in which «v hold our own hearts and homes, in a still 
more important matter. Even in the privacy of his bedchamber 
he is apt to imagine himself in the presence of a sympathetic 
audience, and to play a p.trl. He utters noble sentiments to himself 
and his loohiug-gWs, mid does not pause to inquire whether thoy 
spiring from his heart or his imagination. The result is that ho 
never can speak a monologue os a Northern audience thinks it 
ought to be e’pokvn. On big lips it is no piece of self-communing, 
no silent thou:, hi rendered audible for a dramatic purpose, ois 
Shakspetivea soliloquies invariably are; it is an address to the 
audience, in which all tho tine points are carefully insisted upon. 
Tt is his hearers, not himsolf, that the Italian llomlet or Lear 
endeavours to pmuade. When a second person enters, there is 
hardly a change iu his voice or manner, except that his e) es aro 
fixed on Ophelia or tho clown, instead of on tho third gallery 
or a lady in the stulle. There are exceptions, of course; but 
oven in the case of the greatest actors thoy tiro rare. Tho instinct 
of tho 1 Ul in u performer is to turn poetry into what seeuis to us 
mere rhetoric. And tho same national characteristics a licet his 
whole conception of character. Tho success or failure of the hero 
is to him always an external matter — a thing that can bo teen 
and displayed. Shnkspeare, ojl the other hand, loves to dwell on 
tho hidden internal tragedy, on tho horror of the soul at its own 
crime or weakness, and the loss and gain that no court of law can 
HNsefri. It is, however, this intiinute knowledge* of tho rileut 
and hidden workings of the human heart that has rendered 
him the favourite dramatist of Northern nations. Tho Southerner 
is attracted loss by this than by the splendid theatrical opportuni- 
ties he constantly affords, tho very characteristic of his work to 
which tho German ac»«»r is generally all hut blind. Thus, tho one 
is too apt to give us thu soul without the body, and the other the 
body without tbe soul. 


AN HUSH CATHOLIC LAYMAN ON OBEDIF.NcT, 

TO THE POPE. 

I N commenting last May on tbe Irish Circular then ju«t issued 
by Leo XIII., wo tools occasion to observe that the. Court of 
Home does not often speak out so distinctly, and with so little 
circumlocution or technical verbiage of any kind, especially on 
matters having no directly ecclesiastical significance. And wo 
added that the reception of a document, at mien so autborit alive 
and so impossible to misunderstand or evade, would supply an ex- 
cellent test of that devotion to tho Holy See which we are so 
loudly assured on all occasions is the special boast and prerogative 
of Catholic Ireland. The event has justified our discernment on 
both points, with a completeness which could hardly Jmvu been 
anticipated. A bulky pamphlet lies before us, Letters fro) a an 
Irish Catholic Layman, reprinted from the Nation — one of the 
leading Parnellito organs— ue voted first to emphasizing the unmis- 
takable drift of the Papal circular of May la*t, and tho impossibility 
of putting on it any buL one construction — '* a frightful mistake 
has been mad?. Propaganda has changed sides and gone over to 
our enemies " — and, secondly, to establishing the necessary in- 
ference that, as 1 be Pope lias unequivocally condemned Mr. Parnell 
and all liis works the document cannot be regarded as “ in any 
true sense, a Papal utterance at all/' and the paramount duly of 
Irish Catholics is to disobey it at all costs. We cannot profess 
to have waded straight through the whole 119 pages of this 
somewhat wearisome and extremely tautub'gous tirade, but the 
writer has collected into a brief Appendix the acidulated 
quintessence of his indictment, mid we aro therefore relieved from 
tiie obligation of more than a cursory review of the salient points 
of the correspondence. It is only duo to him to explain that, 
while he comes forward *is 44 nn Irish Catholic Layman,” he begins 
by informing ns — no doubt, quit© correctly — that ho does not speak 
tho st-ntiroentB oflaymeti only ; on the contrary, his letters 4 ‘ have 
bcourcccivid by ecclesiastics with ft remarkable warmth of approval.” 
AVe entirely believe him ; it may safely b© assumed that two-thirds 
at least of the Iri.-h priest hood" follow tho patriotic lend of Arch- 
bishop Groke. II© premises another profession at starting which 
hft« an exquisite mu veto about it. Those who recollect th« sensation 
produced above twenty } ears ago by the appearance of Essays and 
Reviews, may ftLo remember tho statement in a prefatory notice 
that the writers anticipated advantage from 44 n live handling, in 
a becoming ppir it,” of tbe sacred themes they were engaged upon. 
That thuir handling was 44 free ” was allowed on all hands ; about 
the 44 becoming spirit’* there was notan equally unanimous consent. 
A similar preamble of the Catholic Layman’s is suggestive of a 
similar comment, II© too has undertaken to treat “ respectfully — 
at least iu intention— -but with very uncommon fnedom, of’tho 
policy and actions of ccclcsia*i ics of high rank,” including tbe 
highest of all. That the Catholic Layman’s freedom is 44 very un- 
common ” — oven were ho a PmU slant heretic, it would be startling 
enough — none of his readers are likely to dispute, As to re- 
spectful intentions*— perhaps a man b the best judge of his own 
subjective intentions, but the result inevitably reminds one of a 
" fimimiir [ ihi T rr f r ll fn r rf t llfl ijmm focture of paving-stone3. On 
that point however our readers will lift vd 1 n 1 judg- 

ing for themselves, and they will probably agreoft&ijj® wallops 
liis own *tegur— that is 44 the Castle Bishops n in gcncral/tS^i^® I 


exposure ten successive letters are devoted, and various exalted 
prelates living and dead by name, ev&n before coming to the 
highest ecclesiastic of all— with a '* freedom ” and frankness— hie 
victims will perhaps bo tempted to call it a brutal frankness— 
which leave little to he desired. 

Let us take a few characteristic specimens of this method of 
44 free handling, in a becoming spirit.” The venerable Arffltfbiehop- 
Murray, Cardinal Cullens predecessor at Dublin, was universally 
respected throughout Ireland by Protestants ho less than by b& 
own fiock, and it was reported how the Queen, on her visit to 
Ireland with Prince Albort, was deeply impressed by his respectful 
and dignified demeanour. Our Catholic Layman remarks that 
4 ‘ Archbishop Murray justly bears the largest portion of the 
blame due lor the wretched muddle into which the question of 
primary education has fallen ” in Ireland. Dr. Murray’s successor 
at Dublin was a vory different man from himself, but he fares still 
worse at the hands’ of his critic. It cannot indeed be said that 
either Cardinal Culb n or Fius IX. were men of large and en- 
lightened views, but thoy hud an honest aversion to murder and 
treason, and it was notorious that Dr. Cullen was appointed direct 
from Home to tho primacy in order that he might enforce on the* 
Irish priesthood tho duty of confining themselves to their spiritual 
duties — which wero 1 lion, and are often still, scandalously neglected 
- -and not meddling with political agitation. To tbe best of his 
power, and not without beneficial elFect, lie carried out his com- 
mission. It is therefore only natural for our Catholic Lay mini to 
observe 44 that, since Oliver Gromwoll landed on her shores, no 
greater calamity befell Ireland than the advent of Cardinal Gallon.” 
Cardinal Cullen’s present successor, who was justly honoured by a 
complimentary telegram from the Queen, and raised by Loo XiJL 
to tho purple, has continued tho same policy, but in a more 
statesmanlike and judicious manner. Hu accordingly incurs a 
yet deeper condemnation. 44 Intimately acquainted with Ireland, 
Cardinal MncCabe has followed the example of Cardinal Cullen in 
its most anti-Irish features. Under hia administration the See of 
Dublin him got further estranged from the Irish cause ” — that is, of 
course, the cause of rebellion-—* 4 and the chain of Castle servitude- 
move firmly bound 011 priests and people.” So much for individual 
prelates. As to that moat contemptible Croat nvc, “the Castle 
Bishop ” geuerically, wo lmvo no room to follow our Gutholio 
Luy mun through his detailed vivisection of him, “ as a patriot,” 
41 a:; an educator,” iu ,4 his pjiesifc,” liis relations with 44 the 
English Catholic faction,* “liis allies, ami hia eud.’* .It may be- 
right to explain that 41 his end ” does not mean, as we rather feared 
at first, his end in thu next world — that would be quite too 
awful a subject of contemplation — but his end in Ireland, which 
is t hat ho must he improved out of it with all available speed, 
44 for until he is made impossible, tho relations of Ireland with 
tbe Holy Sue will be in peril.” That can only mean that 
unless he is speedily gi»t rid of, it will become necessary to 
declare that the Dope 44 neither hath, nor ought to have any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, eccle- 
siastical or spiritual, within the realm” of Ireland. \\ T e must 
fiud room however for the definition of 44 tho Castle Bishop,” 
which is tor>o and to tho point. It is given in answer to a oritic 
w ho had taken exception to the phrase, and is attributed to epis- 
copal authorship: 44 An English Whig is bad, au Irish Whig b 
worse, au Irish Catholic Whig is worst of all; but an Irish eccle- 
siastical Catholic Whig is itself.” The reader is requested 

44 to fill the blank for himself.’’ TIo will have no difficulty in 
doing so, and a certain squoamislmcss — of a very English and Pro* 
tc&tnnt kind, 110 doubt — precludes us from supplying tho omitted 
monosyllable for him. 

Before coming to the Appendix we turned with some curiosity to 
a final letter 44 on English Catholicism,” iu which our Roman Catholic 
countrymen will certainly find themselves dealt with, if not 
44 respectfully,” at least 44 with v$ry uncommon freedom” indeed. 
In the first place we learn that tho crowning sin uf the English 
Catholic gentry is that 44 they aro Englishmen first and Catholics 
after.” But *us it ia the writer’s object to insist that Dish 
Catholic gentry aro bound to bo Irishmen first and Catholics aftor r 
this charge sounds .1 little oddly in his mouth. He explains how- 
ever tlmt by being Englishman first, bu means that they do not 
canvass Irish constituencies in the Parnellite interest, where 44 they 
could have got seats in any necessary number ” — a pleasing pros- 
poet, if tho Irish constituency is to be enlarged. His suggestion 
that tho late l)r. Ward, editor of the Dublin Review, ought to 
have placed his “eloquent tongue” at Mr. Parnell’s service in 
Parliament^ if it is seriously meant, will appear to those who knew 
anything of I>r, Ward to betray a somewhat defective sense of 
humour in the Irish Layman. He proceeds to fall foul of the 
Dublin Review under its present r&gime, and we ore free to confess 
tlmt, if in Dr. Ward’s hands it was clover And rather violont, it 
has now become exceedingly dull. But still we suspect the editor 
understands his business better than his critic, who complains that 
44 with numberless practical questions calling for treatment and solu- 
tion, it is filled with abstractions, such as Essays on 44 the Days of 
Creation, the origin of tbe word 4 Mass,’ or thu guilt or inqopence 
of Mary of Scotland.” Essays on the Scriptural meaning^ 1 the 
Dave of Creation— which came by thu way from tho penW a 
bishop — seem’ more congruous to tho pages of ft theological 
Review, and will probably be found by * 4 the English Catholic 
gentry ” more readable, than essays on the 44 practical question * 
how to collect a fund to pnt. into Mr. Parnell’s pbaMS The 
Tablet, an English Roman Catholic newspaper, Wuich is anti* 
Fenian, is roundly . charged with 41 venturing on the liedifect with 
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an audacity which rival*' the Times ” ; the charge come* rather 
oddly from a writer whoa* own flense of veracity may be gauged 
by ma calmly repeating the exploded fable that “Mr* Gladstone 
declared * the sentence of eviction was a sentence of death for 
l$»°qoCpnnaught peasants * ” — which he must be perfectly aware 
that Aficraiadstone has emphatically denied having ever said. But 
our Layman is not content with a general indictment of the 
English* Catholic gdhtry. Ho lias a fling at individual representa- 
tives of the class, both living and departed. “ The late Earl of 
Shrewsbury " was a man widely respected for his goodness and 
his munificent and unostentatious charities ; the Lay man himself 
mentions that he spent 100,000/. on church-building in two 
places only. But be did not assist Irish Fenianism, and was 
therefore justly denounced by O'Connell as “ a pious fool.” Lord 
Bute has " given years to the translation of the Breviary** — not 
an unnatural or unprofitable occupation for a Homan Catholic 
scholar — but has neglected llie cause of Irish university education 
—which did not especially concern him — and therefore his conduct 
44 may well give rise to doubts as to the reality and permanency 
of bis conversion [to " Irish ideas” ¥ — yes] and to gravest fears for 
the future of a body of which ho is one of the principal leaders.” 
And if from the English Catholic gentry we turn to their clerical 
superiors, the prospect does not impiove. There is a somewhat, 
obscure reference to. “Cardinals Newman and Manning,” from 
which we are led to infer that the former, however great “ in the 
order of thought,” is of not much practical use, while of the latter 
“ the English Catholic body is not worthy.” It is intimated that, 

41 if the Irish people had the advantage of tho lending wuslcd on 
men who will not follow,” they would soon get their rights, llow 
far Cardinal Manning will appreciate this rather ambiguous 
compliment we cannot say. llut if no help is to be expected from 
English Catholics, there is yet balm in Gilead ; something may lie 
hoped for from English Protestants, utul more particularly English 
atheists. " Supposing, by the favour of that bright Christian, Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone, tho beastliest form of intidolity, in the person of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, had got entrance into the Ilouso of Commons, Mr. 
Parnell would be perfectly free to take advantage of liis vote.” 
Why not? Mr. Parnell, who bus hob-nobbed affectionately with 
equally decided, if not equally “ beastly,” professors of infidelity 
in the persons of the Paris Communists, need not certainly bo 
squeamish about allying himself in Parliament with Mr. Bradlaugb, 
and probably will not be, if he ever g<*ts the opportunity. But 
moreover something may bo hnptKl for from Irish Protestants, who 
will be gratified to learn on auen excellent authority, that most of 
them—" truth compels 1110 to except Belfast from this favourable 
view ” — represent " a far higher type, both in belief and conduct,” 
than their English co-religion Lais. If they are not the rose, at 
least they are near tho rose, and close physical contact with that 
most fragrant nnd enchanting variety of the orthodox faith, Irish 
Catholicism, 1 ms suffused them, as it were, with a refracted odour 
of sanctity. They have imbibed, we are to understand -—except 
in Belfast — some approximate appreciation, not indeed of the 
sanctity of human life — that vulgar error the English Protestants, 
or even the English Catholic gentry might have taught them- • 
but of the sanctity of taking it, of tho science of judicious 41 re- 
movals.” 

And now let us pass on to the Appendix, which contains in a 
nutshell the pith of the whole mutter. It opens with “ tho 
Homan Letter ” of the Nation for May 19, 1883, accompanying 
the Papal Circular, and the Homan Letter opens in this wise : — 

There is evil nnd disastrous news from Home. Never since the priceless 
treasure of the Faith was brought tu our Irish shore has so terrible u stroke 
been dealt at religion in Ireland as it is our lot to chronicle to-day. 

The deadly intrigued of England have triumphed at tho Propaganda. 
The sword in draw u on our faithful aud devoted prelates and priests. 

May the God of onr fathers I** with Ireland in this cruel moment 1 
Now, Indeed, must we show that- our. fidelity to religion and nor historic 
devotion to the Holy See can come scat h loss through an ordeal more 
trying than tho blitzing faggots of Elizabeth or the merciless massacres of 
•Cromwell. 

As wo have through blood aud fire held our faith against England, so 
shall wo at all human price hold our country against Unnie. Wc will not 
•desert our priests nnd prelates ; they will not' desert us. If force, spiritual 
or temporal, come to tear them and us asunder, wo will recall to mind how 
■ore now those who in nn evil moment wen* enabled to spe«k in the name 
<1 f the Supreme Pontiff worn (fortunately for Homo mul for Ireliind) 
misted— and .successfully resisted— bv Q'Counull, with Catholic Ireland at 
Jhta back. 

Then follows ft graceful Allusion to “ the British spy, who for tho 
3 A«t sixteen months lias been traducing 11s and our prelates and 
priests in secret at Home,” and the English Minister, who 
•employed him, as former English Ministers have employed former 
spies, but with this difference — the italics are not ours — " In that 
day it was done in vain. To-day it has succeeded ! ” And 
ihen we are reminded how Ireland* is honourably contrasted 
with every other nominally Catholic country in Europe, Italy, 
Portugal, Austria, France, Spain — none of which deserve the 
name of Catholic— in that “ they have marched on to infidelity 
with the cry of No Priests in Politics ! * ; which is precisely tho 
cry by the Catholic Layman a few pages furthor on against 
the Jfftjjpi. The Letter dbncludes: “ If Home will enter into an 
unholy alliance with England against us, then, testing in tho 
help of the good God, we shall stand for the national rights and 
liberties of Ireland against Home and England.” We have nett 
an article from the Nation of a week later recording an historical 
parallel, which suggests a noble example of Irish resistance to 
the authority of Home. In 1814 a tetter was addressed by 
<Juarantotti, Prefect of Propaganda to X|r, Pointer, Vicar Apostoliq. 


of the London district — not " head of the English hierarchy ” ** 
the Nation calls him, for there was then no such hierarchy— con- 
ceding to the English Government a veto on episcopal appointments 
in Ireland. This missive from Home •* ecanAilited, astounded, 
and horrified bishops, priests, and people” in Ireland. An Irish 
priest of the day observed in the Dublin Nvenviy Post that “ sotne 
cursed, others moaned, all complained,” and hi* own old servant- 
maid asked him with agonized emphasis, " Oh ! sir, what shall 
wo do P Is it, can it he true, that the Pope lass turned Oranyenum t ” 
The congregations were all in mourning, but the bishops nod clergy 
spoke out boldly : — " Every attempt/* wrote the Irish priest, the 
master of the agonized servant-maid, “ to weaken the Catholic 
Church in Ireland shall in the end prove fruitless; and ns long as 
the shamrock shall adorn our island, so long shall the faith de- 
livered 10 us by St Patrick prevail, in spite of kings, Parliaments, 
Orangemen, and Quarantoltis.” The venerable Bishop of Cloyne 
44 denounced in scathing language what he called i Mr.Quarantotti’s 
decree * ” — it was really of course the Pope's— and other bishops 
followed suit. The clergy of Dublin, headed by Dr. Blake, P.P., 
who ofter wards became n bishop, passed a resolution to the effect 
" that we consider tho document or rescript signed Quarantotti os 
non-obligutory upmi tho Catholic Church in Ireland;” in other 
words they openly defied the Pope. Aud an episcopal Synod 
convened at. Muyn<»ulh sent a deputation to Horne 44 to argue tho 
whole question” with his Holiness. Jt is noteworthy however 
that some of the bishops, including Bishop Doyle —the well-known 
" J. K. L.,” far the ablest and most upright and conscientious of Irish 
Human Catholic prelates for many a lung year — were in favour of 
accepting the arrangement. But* the question was not left to the 
bishops to decide. " If the laity, headed by O’CoimeU, hud not 
intervened on tho side of Ireland/' all would bate boon lost. But 
O’Connell "rejected with scorn nil compromise/’ lie nobly de- 
clared, " I will for ever divide with [meaning apparently, from] 
the men who, directly or indirectly, consent to vetoism of any 
description.” Ho went further, and intimated his readiness, u 
necessary, to " divide with ” the Pope himself. Ills protest, duly 
italicized, runs as follows: — "Let our dot orminatkm never to assent 
reach Home. It can easily bo transmitted there ; but even should 
it fail I am still determined to resists I am sincerely a Catholic, 
but I am not a Papist. I deny tho doctrine that the Pope has anv 
temporal authority, directly or indirectly, in Ireland; we have all 
denied it on oath, and wo would die to resist it.” Very fine 
certainly ; only a benighted English Protestant might have ima- 
gined that the nomination of bishops hud something to do with, 
spiritual authority, but. O’Connell and the Irish Catholic Layman 
know bettor. O’Connell indeed " know no foreign prince whom in 
temporal matters [such as episcopal nominations] tho Catholics 
would more decidedly resist than the Pope; and this while 
they respected and recognized his /spiritual authority/* which 
has obviously no connexion with such details of Church govern- 
ment. He " would as Boon receive his politics from Con- 
stantinople as from Home” and " how dare Quarantotti [that 
is the Pope] dictate to the people of Ireland:-'” Pius VII. 
yielded to the storm, and withdrew his “Orange” rescript, but 
**' the outrage offered tu Ireland in the Propaganda Letter” of Inst 
May baa not yet bean cancelled, 44 and already deplorable mischief 
looms on tho horizon/” It is no time for mincing matters. 
“ When Pope Clement” — I t nilgai mil i, one of the best and wisest 
pout ills since the Reformation — "so far harked in with the anti- 
Jesuit Crusade, in presence 01 a howl raised by all the infidels and 
tyrants of Europe [i.i\ the Catholic sovereigns], as to decree tho 
suppression of the heroic (Society of Jesus— when Pope Pius VII. 
was so ihr * misled * or * misinformed ’ aa to concede the Veto of 
1814/’ they were told plainly that they were* wrong and must re- 
Iraco their steps. Tho same plain spunking must be used now to 
Leo Xlil., aud his chief emissary in Ireland, Cardinal MireOabo, 
who " has, from first to last, denounced the movement that saved 
the Irish people from ruin, and brought forth Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1881.” If the Letter ol* Cuidinal Simeoni last year 
is not resisted as stoutly as was tho Letter of Cardinal Quarantotti 
in 1814, 14 it can only iead to one result.** In other words, if 
Leo XIII. is not compelled to withdraw his Letter, as did Pius 
V 11 ., Irishmen, as represented by Mr. Parnell and tho Catholic 
Layman, will withdraw their allegiance from him. Quite so. Said 
wo not rightly in a previous article, that, “ as far back as they 
are known to history at all, they have been * Catholics, if you 
please, but first Irishman * ” ; aud accordingly thut 4 * the lerveut 
Catholicism of what, has been not very happily termed ‘ one of 
tho most priest-ridden nntioua in Europe.’ has retired into tho 
background, with the subsidence of the accidental and temporary 
causes which evoked it ” ¥ They doclino to listen to tho Pope 
as .soon as he bids them respect the second table of A he Decalogue. 


II GLAM ATOMI 

S IGNOR S ALVIN l has lately reappeared in 11 ChuVatore, an 
adaptation of Soumet’a tragedy, nnd 1ms therein, to a tar 
greater extent than in any other work, justified the enthusiasm of 
Ida admirers. " The play ia contemptible/’ in Mr. George Henry 
Lewis’s verdict.’ 44 1 do not think that any actor could have 
succeeded with auch a putehwork/’ he goea on to wiy ; m>d we 
certainly do not propose to stand up in warm rtefonee of Sou met. 
Tho 1 ’©’ are. nevertheless some powerful Incidents in 11 (llaatatore, 
jt&ci Signor Salvini, as tho Thracian slave, is called upon to portray 
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deep motions which li«* within the compass of his art. That 
the fnQ depth of those (‘motions is sounded, that the pathos is 
ell it might he made, we are nut able to admit ; but it must be 
cordially confessed that, especially in the fourth act, the scene in 
the amphitheatre where the (Radiator finds that the (Christian ho 
Is commanded to hill id his own daughter, Signor Salviui is 
exceedingly impressive. No severe tax is laid on the actor’s 
imagination ; his long ppeochew are narratives, prayers, denuncia- 
tions,' and not soliloquies : aud alike in figure and bearing he most 
admirably milizus the idea of the dauntless hero of Ibo arcua. 
Sauciu* e jurat put;) mm gladiator, , Ovid has said ; but one cannot 
believe that any pain of wounds would quench this warrior’s 
courage. The long description given to tho Christ ian Origen, of 
how his wife was mos-t hideously murdered before liis eyes, is finely 
spoken by tho < lladiator, except that the vehemence of his passion 
might be exchanged for something of intensity. As regards what 
is more strictly speaking tho acting of the scene, it is still to be 
deplored tli.it Signor Salvini practises no higher art than that of 
what has well been called 41 pictorial gesture.” When he tells 
Origen how he was bound to a pillar by iron chains, and how, 
as h o Kiw tho victim of the Empress Faustina's superstition quiver 
beneath the kuife, lie struggled desperately to gt*l free, he re- 
produces his writhings and trantic. efforts. Hero wo are. quite in 
accord with tho critic already quoted, from whom in his general 
estimate of the play we have in some degree ventured to differ. 
iSpouliing of u pictorial gesture/’ Mr. Lewes remarks, 44 I cannot, 
think it consistent with tine art, being as it is ti remnant of the 
early stages of evolution, wherein gesture is descriptive, and not, 
as in the higher stages, symbolical; it bears tho same relation 
to the expressive gestures of culLhated minds that picture 
writing bears to the alphabet. 1 * It may be safely assumed, frou: 
ii study of the Italian actor’s method, that if lie were to give tho 
famous speech of Jnques, •• All the world’s a stage," tluwo 
imitations of the seven ages which arc the stock-in-trade of the 
inferior provincial player would all bo carefully reproduced. All 
the representation of the struggle is, however, perfect in itself 
ns an example of this manner of illustration. The declamatory 
passages 8 poke n by the Gladiator in the Temple of Juno go for 
little,* except that" it is a pleasure to listen to tho rhythmical 
rise and fall of tho actor’s voice ; but throughout the sc»*ne 
in the Amphitheatre, whither he has been summoned to fitrht tho 
lions, Signor Salvini is at his best. The consciousness of strength, 
the tierce delight of batik*, the proud insurance of victory, are 
nobly indicated us the (Radiator, who has been absent fur til teen 
years guarding the child now stolen from him, strides with head 
erect across the familiar place, the admiration of tho Romans who 
crowd the seats above him. The Vries t demands that first of nil 
tho Christian who has violated Juno's teuiple shall be sacrificed, 
and the (Radiator, now executioner, tests one after another tho 
a words which are brought in for his choice. The victim, Neodamia, 
enters whilst his buck is turned; and there is something terrible in 
tho careless manner in which ho flings down each blade which lie 
rejects till the weight and balance of on^ satisfies him, and then turns 
to where the black-veiled figure awaits her fate. As she sub- 
missively bends her head for the blow tho (Radiator seen upon her 
shoulder the mark which tells him that this is his own child; a 
few words bring conviction, and with a cry of fervent joy, throw- 
ing his sword from him, he springs forward to clasp her in his arms. 
All this is wonderfully good, and to the end uf tho act, when Faustina 
(who believes that the life of hnr.son, the Emperor, is bound up with 
that of the (.Radiator's child) ensures a respite of a day, nothing is 
wanting except a truer ring of earnestness in the voice of the father, 
ns he pleads to tho wayward populace and the indexible Priest for 
his daughter’s life. 7 he construction of tho last act is weakened 
by tho scenes which are devoted to showing how the (Radiator 
exults over the agony of Faustina, herself a prisoner in Ncodamia’a 
cell, while the populace risen in revolt burn her palace and slay her 
son. It is the author who is at fault. Vaustina’s barbarity was de- 
scribed in the first act, but the effect of that has putted ; interest 
ijow centres in Neodamia aud her father; tho audience is indif- 
ferent to the fate of tho Empress. At length, to Rave her from a 
vrone death, tho (Radiator stabs his child, and plunges the weapon 
into his own bnnst. The preparations, the dialogue, and the 
action are so much spun out, however, that, one is apt to awake 
from illusion, to be disenchanted, and to remember tho actor at 
the expense of the desperate lather. It will be seen that there is 
much to praise and but little to condemn in this performance, 
which, with a weaker hero, would be intolerable ; but then, in 
estimating the value of a dramatic work, it is only fair to consider 
what it is worth if adequately interpreted. The general represen- 
tation is more level than it 1»hs been in any previous play. Signora 
Cattaneo touches somewhat timidly the character of Neodamia; 
But, if tho out.ine is feeble, it is correct. Signora I. Piamonti is 
a capable Faustina. 


I.llttUOATS. 

fllHE annual meeting of the National Lifeboat Institution, held 
JL cm Saturday last, attracted rather more attention than usual, 
owing partly to the fact that the Prince of Wales, who on ono 
previous occasion had taken the chair, presided, and partly, 
perhaps, to the pleasure which was felt in nearing of successful 
effort* io flat* lit* After the long accounts of the destruction of life 
on a large scale which ha* filled so many columns during the 


week ; hut still it cannot be said that 'the noble work of the 
Institution has excited any such enthusiasm os might be expected,, 
or that the hmgour of the public with regard to it has been effec- 
tually dispelled. When, owing to the exertion* of a private 
Society, which receives no aid whatever from tho State, 1,839 lives 
were saved in two years, it might reasonably be thought tipi very 
general and very warm, uot to say intense, admiration would m 
tell; but it can* hardly lie said that the energy* of the Institution 
and the magnificent, deeds of tho crews have really roused any 
feeling of this kind. The sympathetic speech of the Prince, and 
the presentation of testimonials to two veteran coxswains by the 
Princess of Wales, did, for it moment, draw attention to the 
wonderful work which is done on our coasts: but tho interest 
which was awakened soon flagged, and by this time the brief but 
very striking record which His Royal Highness was able to give is 
weil -nigh forgotten. Perhaps the Institution sutlers as some indi- 
vidual suffer who do their work too well. Tho annual saving of 
life does not strike people because during so many years lives have 
been saved before. The task is so well accomplished that it* 
great, and inherent difficulty is overlooked. 

This year tho record of what had been done certainly deserved 
notice, as showing how admirably the lifeboat Bcrvice is main- 
tained. The number of lives saved in 1883 has only boon exceeded 
in four years out of tho sixty during which the Institution has 
existed. lu 1867, 1,086 lives were saved; in 1869, 1,231; in 
1877, 1,048 ; in i8Sr, 1,121, and lost year, 955, of which 725 were 
saved by lifeboats, and 230 by other boats, the crews of which 
received rewards from the Institution. The more statement of 
lives mved, however striking as it is, does not show all the work 
done by crows, os, in unttwer to signals of distress, boats were 
frequently launched on voyages which had no result in saving life, 
and it may be presumed that not a few of these voyages were quit© 
uiniorussurv. and that in a good ninny cases the crew, after much 
toil Miid perhaps some danger, reached a vessel merely to find that 
the master lmd changed his mind. If this supposition is correct, a 
curious fact thown by the Report of the Institution for 1883 may be 
partly accounted for. From a tabulated statement there given, it 
appears that the number of launches in each month bore but a 
very irregular proportion to number of lives saved. Thus, to take 
the liitt three months, there were in January 33 launches and 70 
lives saved, in February 39 launches and 53 lives saved, aud in 
March 41 launches and 105 lives saved ; and a similar dispropor- 
tion is shown in the closing months of tho year. AY hen tho furious 
gab s of the early ones avo remembered, it seems strange to find 
thnt thfi month dining which there was most for tho lifeboat 
crows to do was September, during which 127 lives wore saved, 
the number of launches being 51. In December nearly ns many 
rescues were effected ; but the work apparently was not so arduous, 
as the number of launches was considerably less. 

That in the many voyage* made during the winter gales, tho 
equinoctial gules, and those which came out of all season, groat 
I courage and endurance and a resolute determination to give nid at 
all hazards, if aid were possible, wore shown by the sailors who 
work for tho Institution, need hardly be Baid ; for, whether those 
who allege that tho British seaman is not what he was bo right 
or wrong, there can happily be no doubt whatever that the Jifo- 
boat crews ha vo not in tho least deteriorated, and that tho mag- 
nificent spirit which has hitherto animated them for so long is in. 
no way on the decline. What real danger there is in their work, 
despite the admirable qualities of the bouts they man, was shown, 
in a very melancholy manner at the beginning of the past year. 
On January 23 the lifeboat Albert Indicat'd — a imrao well known 
to all who are acquainted with the annals of the service — was 
going out to the assistance of a vessel in distress when 44 tho third 
sea * capsized her, and, although sho righted quickly, the second 
coxswain and one of the hands were drowned. Tho petty officer, .. 
it may be observed, had been out thirty-three times, and had aidod 
in tho saving of 1 16 lives. On no other occasion wore men lost 
from any of tho boats in 1883; but the accounts given in the. 
Journal of the Institution show that crews were not (infrequently 
in sonic danger, and thut often their work required groat en- 
durance. Not long alter tho fatal mishap just mentioned another 
lifeboat crew were in considerable peril, and showed the moat 
heroic indifference to it. On Feb. 6, the brig Euphemta Fullerton, 
of Londonderry, got ashore near Bally water, Co. Down, in a heavy 
gale. With great difficulty the lifeboat was dragged to a point on 
the const near the scene of the wreck, and she was then manned and. 
launched. So furious was the gale, however, that she was driven, 
ashore, three of her oars being broken, and, with a tremendous- 
surf running, there was great difficulty in saving her. The cn»w r 
however, were not iu the least daunted; and, plenty of willing 
hands aiding, the boat was launched again, and succeeded Ux 
taking off tbe crew of the. brig, six in number. It should b* 
; mentioned that the boat. was in charge of the Rev. J. 0 . Reilly 
1 Blackwood, an hon. sec. of a branch of the Institution, who had' 
previously distinguished himself in lifeboat work, and who most 
| deservedly received a second service clasp for his noble efforts utt. 

I this occasion. The gale in which be and his men made *0 g^lpful 
| a rescue must have extended or travelled very quickly to tbirSuish. 

1 coAst of England, os on the morning of the succeeding day it 
; was blowing very hard off Harwich, and a vessel was driven 
ashore on lhat ugly miniature Goodwin, the Shipwush Sand. The 
lifeboat Sjtrinf/well whs manned, towed out to tbe sands, hndttfpcke 
a large screw-steumor, tbe master of which had made several 
fruitless effort* to rescue the crew of the stranded ship. Tbe life- 
boat men, happily, were more successful. Their emit wa* taken 
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well up to windward, and then dropped down under sail and 
anchored close to the wreck, on board which a grappling-ropo was 
thrown; and by means of this the crew were rescued, ia spite of 
the difficulty and danger caused to the Heating wreckage, a thing 
dangerous anywhere, but specially dangerous in such sous as 
bg'dc on the Ship wash. On other of the dangerous shoals off 
coast several very courageous rescues were effected 
during the winder ; and further north similar bravery was 
ahovta. One exceptionally bold deed by a North-country 
seaman demands special notice, although the danger was in- 
curred not at sea, hut on shore. On March nth the Seaton 
Oarew lifeboat went out at night in answer to signals of distress 
from the Long Scar Rocks. There were henvv enow-showers and 
the wreck could not be scon, and as in the darkness it was im- 
possible to take the boat iu among the rocks, the coxswain, 
Henry Hood, and ono of the hands lauded on the reef and en- 
deavoured to discover the vessel. This at great risk they suc- 
ceeded in doing. Auothcr band from the boat, joined them, and, 
after many efforts, a line was thrown on board the wreck. J u»t 
after this had been done the coxswain saw a man in the surf and, 
rushing into it immediately, succeeded with the aid of bis com- 
panions iu saving biui. By means of the line the crew were got 
on to the rock, and with groat difficulty the lifeboat was regained. 
For bis very gallant conduct on this occasion Ilood received the 
Albert medal of the second class, and the silver medal of the 
Institution, and certainly this was no more than his due. Ilia 
achievement and the others which have been spoken of show how 
the lifeboatmen worked in the storms of the early part of the year, 
and as a further and striking instance of the spirit which animated 
them we may mention that m two consecutive days in March the 
Thurso lifeboat saved the crews of six vessels. 

With the latter part of the spring and with the summer 
the work became less arduous, and tho number of ruscuos much 
smaller. Vessels, it is true, succeed in getting ashore at all times of 
the year, but happily it is not usually possible to put tho lives of men 
in danger in lino weather. So lute as May 9 a lifeboat with a 
crew of Customs officers and pilots took a crew safely from a vessel 
which went to pieces only twenty minutes after they had left her; 
but otherwise there seems to have been no demand for any great 
oxevtion in May, and June and Jhly were at least as calm as 
usurd. During those two months lifeboats wero only launched 
eight times. With August came need for a littlo more work, and 
September was, as has been shown, the month during which tho 
lifeboats bad most to do. Although, however, groat skill and 
courage must have been displayed, and although tho number of lives 
saved shows how admirably the crews must have striven, there do 
not seem to have been such specially difficult and dangerous 
voyages as were made in the early part of the year. Tho crew of 
the Bally water lifeboat already mentioned were tried, as other 
lifeboat crows have been, by the inconsistent, if brave, conduct of 
men who first made signals of distress, then refused to leave the 
ship, then made signals of distress again, and did their duty with 
excellent spirit ; but, .so far as can be ascertained from the record 
at present given, tho month was remarkable for the alacrity and 
readiness ovory where shown rather than for any very exceptional 
rescues. In October tho New Brighton lifeboat saved tho crew of 
an unlucky ship which had not fairly started on her voyage when 
she got a&hore. Owing to the extrome darkness of the night on 
which the wreck occurred, and to the heavy sea which was 
running, the danger and difficulty were considerable, and tho 
master of the vessel, whoso wifo was saved with him, showed 
a feeling which hoB not always been evinced, as he wrote to 
a Liverpool paper to express his gratitude to tho seamen 
who had saved twenty-one lives. Later on in the month the 
famous Ramsgate lifeboat rendered material assistance to a 
vessel which had gone ashore on the North Sand Head, and 
on November 7th the same boat went alongside ono vessel which 
had got ashore, then went to three others which hod been aban- 
doned, and finally returned to tho Btraudcd vessel, which was 
ultimately brought by steam-tugs into Ramsgate harbour. After 
this no very remarkable voyages are chronicled in the Life- 
boat Journal; but that the crews did their work most nobly is 
proved by the great number of rescues in December, and possibly 
further accounts of the services rendered on various parts of the 
coast during that month will be given. 

Whether quite completed or not, however, the record for 
1883 speaks for itself, and shows that the great traditions 
of the lifeboat service are nobly maintained by the present 
crews, and that the Institution which directs thorn has not 
la the smallest degree abated its provident care. The achieve- 
ments to which we have endeavoured to draw attention, and 
others which we have not space to describe, prove that tho 
men are as wilting ae ever to face danger and hardship, as 
anxious as ever to give aid. Small recognition do they receive, 
ns a rule, from the general public, which, moved sometimes to 
almost hysterical admiration ny isolated acts of valour, takes little 
heed of a steady and strenuous struggle to save life. Perhaps, 
howpm, a stronger feeling with respect to them may arise. And 
jusKu hiay be done to men who, in days when sailors are said to 
be deteriorating, show all the best and noblest characteristics of 
British seamen. At present certainly there are no signs of any 
great enthusiasm, and even the speech of the Prince of Wales 
la* not commanded more than passing attention; but some day 
the doings of crews and the unceasing vigilance of the Insti- 
tution may receive tho nodes they deserve, Perhaps even the 
conflict which is now raging may bo tho means of drawing atten- 


tion to thorn. During the discussions respecting the Merchant 
Shipping Bill there have been on both sides the strongest expres- 
sions of a dosiro to diminish loss of life. And it may not impossibly 
occur to some who are weary of tue clamour and bewildered by a 
multitude of conflicting assertions to contrast The talk of the many 
disputants with the doings of the Society which says so little and 
actually docs save lives at tho rate of well-nigh a thousand a year. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

T HE progranmio of tho Crystal Palace Ooncert lost Saturday 
opened with Mendelssohn's overture to the Midmumtner 
Night'* Dream, the performance of which is well worthy of 
notice. It not only showed how completely Mr. Maims has once 
more got his band thoroughly in hana, but also showed him as a 
conductor with exceptional fooling for tempo and rhythm. 

This was immediately followed by tho Concerto for violin and 
orchestra, No. 5 in A, of Mozart, performed for the first time in 
England. Of the maimer of its performance there ia but little to 
bo said. Herr Joachim held tho solo instrument, and the Crystal 
Palace band played the orchestral part iu their very best style. It 
is no doubt socuewhnt impertinent to attempt criticism of a hitherto 
unheard work of Mozarts after but one hearing, but we are free 
to confess that the impression left upon our mind was one of 
disappointment. Had this ( -oucerto not been signed by Mozart, it 
might have been accepted as a masterly piece of writing for the 
display of executive ability on the violin, written by one who was 
a thoughtful and inspired musician ; but, considering it as a work 
of Mozart, in spite of its charm and grace, we feel that in both 
these particulars it fulls short of his other works, which we know 
and love so well. It iB no doubt highly interesting to the musical 
student, not only on account of certain unimportant departures 
from the hard and lost Hues of form, but also from the singular 
resemblance of the themes and musical forms of expression to those 
which nre to be found in the works of tho old Italian masters. We 
are almost tempted to think that this work was a sort of study 
of the style of some contemporary Italian musician, so rqgely do 
we find the habitual tone of mu weal thought of Mozart cropping 
up through the almost unfamiliar dialect of the rest of the work. 
Ilerr Joachim played as his second piece variations for the violin 
and orchestra from his own pen — a piece written more for dis- 
play than for charm, though abundance of th« composer's true 
musical power is to bo found in the orchestral pari. It seoms 
almost a pity that Herr Joachim and those responsible for the 
arrangement of the Crystal Palace programme should merely have 
shown the audience that Herr Joachim has perhaps more command 
over his instrument than any other living violinist — a fact with 
which most of them were probably acquainted — and that be should 
not have had an opportunity of displaying his great power of 
exciting musical emotion. The band were again heard to great 
advantage in Schumanns Symphony^ No. 2 in C, the first three 
movements of which worn most admirably played. In the final 
movement, allegro rnolto vivace, perhaps from the ellect of 
fatigue, there wero moments when the band were by no means 
well together. The other orchestral number of the programme 
was tho Nolturno and Tarantella from the Italian suite of Raff, 
which was performed for the first time at those concerts. This 
exquisite music has not bean often board in England before, 
ana we therefore take ibis opportunity of again saying that tho 
Nolturno at once would stump its composer us a master of his art. 
The thomes, or rather the theuie, upon which it is built is of most 
exquisite beauty ; its whole treatment full of scholarly, yet poetic 
ingenuity, and its orchestration, though never obtrusive, of the 
utmost elegance and effectiveness. Tho Tarantella forms a tine 
con trust to tho enrlier movement, und is written with a lively 
sense of the force and meaning of this form of dance, and with 
great ability in construction and treatment. Miss Thudicbum 
was tho vocalist, and sang the Recitative and Aria, u Ah 1 come 
rapida ” from Meyerbeer's a Crooiato,” and Sullivan's song, 11 My 
dearest heart.” Her voice is of beautiful quality, and her vocal- 
ization most admirable, and, above all, entirely without a trace of 
the tremolo. She speaks her words distinctly, and has an unusu- 
ally good idea of the right way to declaim recitative. She seems 
indeed to have all that good teaching and diligent practice can 
well give her. As to her artistic feeling, we can only say that, 
though she seemed to thoroughly please nor audience, we could 
not but feel that her musical sense had yet to come to her. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

T HE point that first strikes one in the Indian Budget figures 
ia tne remarkably close balance between the rateuue and 
expenditure. In 1882*83 the surplus was 706,6334’., the retied 
estimate for 1 883*84 shows a surplus of 271,500?., and the Budget 
estimate for 1884-85 a surplus of 319,300?., out of a revenue of 
more than 70} millions. But tho figures are misleading, owing to 
the plan recently adopted by the Government of India of includ- 
ing is the expenditure, under the head of Insurance against 
Famine, sums applied to the reduction of debt. The average 
annual sum so applied is fixed at 750,000/., less any amount 
actually spent in the relief of famine. The revised estimates of 
1882-83 showed 1,330,200/.; and the Budget estimates of 1883-84 
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131,700/,, applied to the reduction of debt ; how much is appro- 
priated for this purpose in the estimates for 1864-85 we are not 
in a r position at present to know, but it may probably bo taken at 
about 750,000/. It is evident that these sums are really surplus 
revenues, and should be added to the surpluses given above. In 
*882-83 a net charge of 785,496/. is included on account, of the 
35gypti&n war, which was not foreseen wh<m the Budget esti- 
mates for that )vnr were prepared. But here, again, the system 
of preparing the Indian Accounts is misleading, owing to rupees 
being taken at the conventional value of two shillings. The expen- 
diture and receipts on account of the Egyptian war wore partly in 
rupees in India and partly in pounds sterling in England. The nut 
expenditure in rupees was Us. 1,17,92,000 entered in the accounts 
At 1,1 79,200/., and the net receipt in pounds sterling whs 393,704/. 
But the exchange value of the rupees was is. 7 Sd. f so that the 
Actual value of Its. 1,17,92,000 was 058,100/.," and the actual 
charge for the war on the Indian revenues whs, in true sterling, 
564,400/., instead of 785,500/., as shown in the Indian accounts, or 
rathsr revised Budget estimates. Another unforeseen cause of 
increased expenditure in 1882-83 was a further fall in the value of 
silver. The estimate of loss by exchange was framed on an 
exchange value of is. 8rJ. for the rupee ; tho actual exchange was 
1*. 7 %d. \ the result has been an excess charge under this head of 
306,400/., although it is believed thut the drawings 011 India hy 
the Secretary of Htate were considerably smaller than was esti- 
mated. In spite of these unforeseen chargee, the surplus for 
1882-83 Whs 421,633/. more than was originally estimated, owing 
to uuder-estimates of revenue under almost every head of account. 

For tho year 1883* 84 the revised estimates show an extraordinary 
increase, both of revenue and expenditure, over the Budget esti- 
mates prepared a year ago. The following are the figures 

Budget estimate Revised estimate Increase 
Revenue ... £07,274,000 £70,569,000 £3,395,00 o 

Expenditure 66,817,000 70,298,500 3.48 (,500 

Surplus ... 457,000 271400 

Very litUo explanation is given of these large increases on both 
Bides of the account. Of the increase in revenue about 800,000/. 
is du#t to principal hcade, other than productive public works. 
The chief of those heads is apparently salt; tho consumption 
of which is said to have increased by 10 per cent, sinco the re- 
duction of the duty. On tho expenditure side it would appear 
that tho increase is due to loss by exchange cm remittances to j 
the Secretary of State of 1,5(0,000/. in addition to tho estimated j 
drawings, and to the payment of 1,000,000/. to the English War 
Office on account of aArroara of non-effective charges connected with 
Her Majesty’* forces in India. These two items apparently ac- 
count for 1,345,900/. of the increased expenditure. It is further 
stated that the net increased revenue from productive public works 
Amounts to 390,900/. It will probably ho found that the gross 
Increase of revenue and expenditure on productive public works, 
of which this sum is the difference, was very large, and will ex- 
plain tho greater part of ihe increases on the whole account. A 
very large extent of State railway lines 1ms recently been opened ; 
the grosifl receipls ami working charges of these hues must year 
by year swell the account on each side. It is a question whether 
this profit and loss account should not be entered net in the general 
revenue and expenditure accounts of the Government, the gross 
figures being given separately in another statement. Already 
these figures swell the account by nearly ten millions on each 
side, and in a few years may be doubled or trebled. 

In tho year 1884-S5 the Budget estimates show a revenue and 
expenditure not much differing from those of 1883-84, namely:— 

Decrease 

Revenue £70,560,400 £9*5°° 

Expenditure 70,241,100 57,400 

.Surplus ... ... 31:9,300 

As it is probable that the receipts and charges on account of rail- 
ways will continue to increase, these figures indicate a consider- 
able reduction on both sides of tho account under other heads. 
Tho estimated falling off in the revenue is attributed to opium, 
owing to the failure of the poppy crop last year. This requires 
some explanation. In 1867 the Government of India determined 
to form a reserve stock of Bengal opium, with tho view of giving 
greater 'fixity to tho quantities offered for sale each year. It was 
not until 1879 that a sufficient reserve had been formed to cnablo 

the Government to carry out this policy. At the beginning of 

that year the reserve amounted to nearly 48,500 chests. Unfor- 
tunately, misled by the laTgo crops of the two previous years, the 
Government fixed for annual sale a quantity which has proved to 
be above the average annual production. The result has been 
that year by year the reserve has decreased. At the beginning of 
this year it had sunk to below 14,000 chests. But it was not 
until August liutt that the Government diminished the quantity to 
be brought, to sale, of which they had bound themsdves to give a 
year's previous notioe. The small outturn from last year's crop 
haaqgain forced them' to reduce the quantity from the 1st of April, 
1884* spite of this reduction, we are told that the reserve is 
estimated to stand at the end of the year at only 2,296 chests. 
This does net take into account the opium now in process of 
manufacture from this winter's crop, which is said to be a large 
one. Hid to' be regretted that the Government did not sooner 
appreciate 7 the fact that the quantity fixed for annual sale in 1879 
* was too jtotfe, add that they nave been forced to make the recent 
sudden reductions, and have reverted to the position they had 


hoped t6 avoid, in* which the quantity brought to sale, and there- 
fore the revenue, is subject to the fluctuations of the season* They 
have now to recommence their task of forming a reserve stock, so 
as again to bo able to give great*? fixity to the revenue. There 
seems reason to fear that the Government have allowed the 
Acreage under poppy cultivation to diminish, owing to a retUm* 
lion of the price paid to the cultivators. Although Sir Atfcfc- 
laud (Jolviu is justified under (he circumstances in taking a 
low estimate of the revenue for 1884-85, it must be borne in 
mind that tlm price nor chest ordinarily rises With the diminution 
of the quantity sold, and that deficiencies in the supply from 
Bengal tend to "increase the exporta of Molwn opium. This, how* 
ever, dona not yield to tho Government so largo a revenue per 
chest as tho Bengal opium. » 

The reduction of expenditure is wore satisfactory to content 
plato. it seems to show that the Local Governments, who have 
recently been spending their accumulated cash balances, have been 
able to contract their expenditure so as to keep it within their 
revenue. The most agreeable feature of the fiuuncial statement is 
the announcement of the increasing success of the investment 
ia railways. Under the old guarantee system the State was 
burdened with heavy annual charges on tho revenue, owing to tho 
high rate of interest guaranteed— generally 5 nor cent. — and the 
great cost at which the lines were constructed. To these succeeded 
the railways constructed by tho State, at a cheaper cost, and 
out of money borrowed at a lower rate of interest. It is only 
in tho last low years that a large mileage of State lines has 
beou open for traffic : meanwhile the Government has had to 
defray the interest ou tho debt. Now that there are 3,600 
miles of railway constructed by the State open, and the prin- 
cipal of the guaranteed lines— tho East Indian— has been pur- 
chased by tho Government and worked under a new arrangement 
more profitable to tho State, the receipts from the railways, taken 
ils a whole, not only cover the working expenses and the interest 
on the money raised lor their construction, either under a guarantee 
or by direct borrowing, but leave a considerable margin of profit 
to the public revenue. In 1881-82 this exceeded one million ; the 
next year it fell below half a million, hut has since steadily 
increased, and is estimated again to exceed one million in 18S4-85. 
Tho endeavour of the Government to get lines constructed by 
private enterprise without a guarantee has had very little 
success, but under a limited guarantee a considerable impetus 
ho* Wen given to such enterprise. Sir Auckland Uolvins re- 
proof to the mercantile community that they are liberal with 
ibeir advice and chary with their money is somewhat mis- 
pl aced. Bail ways are not made with tho money of merchants, 
whoso capital is fully employed in their own busineaa, but with 
the subscriptions of tho general public- -persons retired from busi- 
ness, widows, clergymen, professional persons, and others seeking 
an investment for their savings. Until Sir Auckland Uolvin can 
persuade this clftfcs that investments in Indian railways arc safe 
and profitable, no amount of lectures to tho mercantile community 
will produco the necessary funds. We venture to think that it is 
tho instability of the exchange value of rupees, in which the 
profits aro earned, that prevents railways in India from attracting 
more of that superabundant capital in England alway s on tho look- 
out for profitable investment. The necessity for railway extension 
in India, both for commercial objects and for prevention of famine, 
is now fully recognized, as well as the enormous benefits to tho 
country and to external commerce which have already been con- 
ferred hy the lines that havo been made. The wholo question 
is now before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
and it is to be hoped that they will arrive at a speedy decision ; 
for, meanwhile, all eelwmes for further extension are postponed- v 
In view of the small estimated surplus Sir Auckland CoWin bas 
found himself unable to consider any further financial or adminis- 
trative improvements. A strong case has recently been made oat 
for tho reduction of taxation on legal proceedings, It appears 
that the court foes more than cover the ontiro expenses of the 
courts, so that tho unfortunate persons who havo to enter them as 
parties to suits are taxed to maintain those courts which protect 
tho whole community. The moderate Income-tax which; under 
the name of a Licence-tax, is levied on the comparatively wealthy 
classes of traders is, we think fortunately, to be also let alone. 
Nothing, apparently, is said about the export duty ou rice, Which 
fulls chiefly on Burma, where there is another exceptional im- 
st, the Capitation-tux. It would be well if those taxes could 
got rid of. 8ome compensation might be found in the exten- 
sion of the Indian rate of Halt duty to Burma. Thu' chief 
difficulty ia the way is due to certain commercial agreements 
with the King of Upper Burma — agreements the terms of 'Which 
have been repeatedly broken by the King, It is Open ib the 
Government of India to comedo a new arrangement, by whteh 
all salt going to Upper Burma would pay the full duty. This 
would allow of the tax being enforced m British Buima, and 
would bring Upper Burma under contribution as well, ' 

On the whole, the financial statement indicates the odntfaiiitd 
and increasing prosperity of our Indian Empire. The Iamb re- 
missions of taxation, by the abolition of Ouatome duties SBf the 
reduction of the Balt duties in 1882, which were the result'd/ the 
measures taken under Lord Lyttoh’s administration, have not 
affected the stability of the finances ; and, in thh ; absence of ex- 
ceptional calamities, such as war and famine or a fertfcfaflsll in 
the value of silver, there is good ground for antfaipetM fax the 
not distant future other beneficial reforms add removals of burdefia 
from the taxpayers. * 1 r ' 1 ' * 
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DVORAK’S STAB AT MATtB At THE ALBERT HALL. 

f|M 3 E performance at the Royal Albert Hall of Herr Anton 
■A Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater ” was an event which will prove to be 
one of the features of the present musical season. Mr. Hamby’s 
■ of the Ninety-seventh Psalm under tho title of " The Lord 


is &inir/ f although not to be compared with the great “ Stabat 
Mater,” was very ^welcome as an introduction to the concert, and 
did not sutler from its proximity to the more ambitious work of 
the Bohemian composer. A comparison of the two works indeed 
would be .obviously unfair, aiuoe their respective intentions and 
spirit are as widely different as it is possible to conceive, but Mr. 
Bsroby may be congratulated bn having been able to associate his 
composition with one of such tare merit as that to which it served 
as an introduction on this occasion. “ The Lord iB King ” does not 
seem to aim at any very high standard of excellence, but the music 
is very chaining and effective, and it is clearly the work of a con- 
scientious and practical musician who really loves bis art, and does 
not. suffer himself to be carried away by any desire to appear 
original at tho exponas of that art. The impression produced by tho 
Psalm was even more favourable than that produced by some more 
ambitious flights in nncred music that have of late been submitted 
to the .English public, oue of ita merits consisting in the fact that 
it is. short and thoroughly intelligible — a merit which in these 
days of laboured abstruseness is by no means to be despised. Of 
the seven short numbers which tnnlco up the Psalm, the solo and 
chorus, “ Sion beard it and rejoiced,” the solo part falling to Miss 
Anna Williams, who sang it with groat spirit, and the double 
quartette, 44 There is sprung up a light,” are the most noteworthy. 
The latter is a really good piece of writing, and would have had 
a more complete success had not the orchestra done its be^t to 
mar the beauties by asserting so emphatically ita claim to tho 
attention of the audience. In fact it is with this department that 
our quarrel principally lies, for Wo think the whole work would 
have been more effective if tho orchestra had beon a little more 
restrained, and tho singers, both solo and chorus, had been allowed 
a chance of vindicating themselves. It is true, perhaps, that the 
work is somewhat heavily scored, and that the predominance of 
tho brass instruments is occasionally excessive; but much, we feel, 
might nevertheless have been achieved if the orchestral energy 
had been checked in its rather wild career. What happened iii 
one of tho passages allotted to the horns wo are not exactly pre- 
pared to say, but the effect produced was certainly far from 
pleasing. Another by no means slight matter we may" be allowed 
to refer to is the very objectionable system of repeating a number 
at the desire of a noisy minority of the audience. 

With regard to the performance of the " Stabat Mator ” we may 
at ouee say that none of these objection.* hold good. Not only 
did tho orchestra perform its part with marked success under the 
skilful conductornhipof tho composer ; but tho chorus showed that 
much time mid care had been expended in the rehearsals of the 
work. The character of tho 41 Stubnt Mator ” of Anton Dvorak, tho 
music of which we noticed in detail when published, is subdued 
in tone as a rule, though them are not wanting at limes passages 
of great vigour, which show that this is only the result of wisely- 
husbanded power, which is event wily allowed to assort itself as 
it culminates in a mngmfimif , ft Amen ” in eight parts. Jaeopono a 
Hymn is divided by the composer into ten part*, each serving as a 
separate number, not ono of which is of a tempo more spirited 
than 44 andante con moto quaw allegretto,” and it is only in tho 
last half of tho tent h number that an 44 allegro molto ”is achieved. 
This might at first bo thought to have a somewhat monotonous 
and gloomy effect ; but it is far from being tho case, os it only 
(jeoms to enhance tho religious earnestness with which the work is 
imbue<L The composer has treated his subject, wo submit, in the 
oneway in which it could bo treated — namely, us a hymn iu 
use in Roman Catholic churches; and ho follows rightly, as we 
think, the examplo sot by so many before him of dividing the 
work into numbers. It we mu almost impossible nowadays for a 
composer of any merit to come amongst us without some refe- 
rence being made to tbe influence or non-influence of Wagner 
upon his method; and Herr Dvordk has hod his share of influeuee- 
gouging at the hands of most of our contemporaries. We find 
that as regards the two schools'— tho u absolute,” as represented 
by . Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms, and tho 44 poetic,” as re- 
presented by Wagner alone— Herr Dvordk is dubbed an abao- 
Itttigt, so that in his caso Wagner's influence is small. Why this 
strange definition of the two schools should have arisen, and why 
t)be Wagnerian* should arrogate to them selves tho title of the 
exclusively “ poetic ” school, except ss another instance of their 
excessive modesty, is a question we will not stop to answer. 
Herr: Dvordk, however, is ;of tbe absolute school, and he divides 
his work into numbers, and hns also dared to evade the rules of 
prosody; that is, he has used the word “pendebat” os a triplet 
cm occasion, and done many other shocking things in the eyes of 
hfis M poetic 19 critic. Nevertheless, oven the 44 poetic” critic must 
acknowledge that this work shows a grandeur of design, and an 
earn^toesa of purpose, together with a marvellous flow of melody, 
coa^TBnmto contrapuntal 'skill* and mastery of the resources of 
(Vthastration— that, , in fact, it has quite reached that standard, 
Whether absolute” or “ poetic/’ which entitles it to be called *> 
work of-the first rank, a production of genius. In so fine a 
IpArnwcej as a whole, at was given it ia difficult to specify the 
mk wiecet't butfcha quartette, “ Quit est homo,* admirably sung 
v »• Atom Williams, Mme* Patey, and Messrs* E. Lloyd ana 


F. King, the chorus, “ Eia mater,” 44 Fac mavor© tecum Here,” very 
finely given by Mr. E. Lloyd, and the “ Inflammatus,” m which 
Mme. Patey excelled, wore the best portions of a very finished 
performance. As we have already said, the orchestra and chorus 
were all that could bo desired ; and Herr Dvoijdk showed himself 
to be a conductor of the highest order. " 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

rpiIE business community is divided in opinion as to tho wisdom 
A of lowering the rate of discount by Urn Directors of the Bonk 
of England last week. It is obviously to the interest of all who 
are engaged in trade to be able to obtain what accommodation 
they require on the lowest terms, and, therefore* it would seem 
natural that the commercial community should approve of the 
action taken by the Directors ; but not a few far-seeing persons 
doubt whether that action is calculated in tbe long run to main- 
tain a cheap money market Owing to the substitution of a gold 
for a silver currency in Germany, And to the resumption of specie 
payments in the United States and in Italy, there has been for the 
past dozen years a considerable drain of gold from this country. 
The Bank of England is bound to cosh its notes in gold on pre- 
sentation, and every oue, therefore, who can get possession of a 
sufficient number of Bank of England notes can draw gold from 
that institution. As our trade is world-wide, and as we are 
always indebted to some country or other, it thus happens that 
the Dank of England has come to bo regarded as the one. place 
where gold can always be obtained; and upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, therefore, the first and the heaviest demand for the metal 
falls wherever that demand may arise. Of late years the Bank 
has, through a combination of circumstances, been unable to re- 
plenish its stock of gold in the proportion desired ; and not a few 
business people thought that now at Just an opportunity had 
offered which the Bank Directors would have been wise in turning 
to the fullest account. Tho United States have retained at home 
for eight or nine years all the gold raised from their own mines, 
and they have drawn in addition immense sums from Europe. At 
the sa mo time they have coined about 4} millions stoning in 
silver for some years past, and they have kept in circnlatton all the 
paper previously existing. In this way tho currency of the 
country has burn augmented in an unprecedented manner during 
the past four or five years, and during the past two yean the 
demand for currency has been decreasing. The over-construction 
of railways has loci to a collapse of speculation, and that in turn 
has depressed trade. Consequently there id less requirement for 
money in ovory direction, and capital has accumulated to an enor- 
mous amount ut New York. The Associated Banks of that city 
during the pint few months have held the largest amount of deposits 
ever before held by them, showing that there is a vast accumulation 
of capital which cannot be profitably employed. And this feet is 
still further proved by the circumstance that loans have for 
months past been freely made to the Stock Exchange at the rate 
of 1 J per cent, per annum. Thus there is more loanable capital 
in New York than is required, and, os a natural result, the owners 
of that capital welcome any opportunity to employ it remu- 
neratively abroad. When, therefore, the Bank of England raised 
its rate of discount to 3} per cent., and that rate was maintained 
for 6om« time, considerable sums of gold were shipped from New 
York for employ men l hero, and it aflords striking evidence of the 
accumulation of unused capital that tho rate of interest in New 
York, notwithstanding these large shipments, has not risen. 
Many critics, therefore, urge that, since the supply in Now York is 
excessive, whilst tho supply m the Bank of England is deficient, 
tho Directors of the latter institution ought to have kept, up their 
rate until they had drawn such a sum from New York as would 
enable them to face tho future without anxiety. Frequent 
fluctuations in the value of fhoney are always injurious to trade; 
but frequent fluctuations must occur so long as the stock of gold 
held by tho Bank of England is very low, for the Directors cannot 
allow much to be taken from that stock ; and when, therefore, a 
drain sots iu they arc obliged to raise their rate of discount But if 
they had augmented their stock in such a wav that they could afford 
to lo.se without anxiety a few millions, all departments of business 
would be reassured and would feel that the money market would 
remain more steady for a considerable time to come. Although 
tho amounts already shipped from New York are considerable, 
they are not. sufficient to give thiB reassurance to trade. It is true 
that considerable amounts have been imported from tho Continent 
likewise j but even those amounts, Added to the imports from New 
York, still leave tho stock of gold in the Bank of England below 
what It ought to bo if frequent fluctuations in the value of money 
are to be avoided. It will be recollected that twelve months ago 
the Directors lowered their rate of discount, and that instantly a 
drain of gold set in which obliged them once more to raise their 
rate and to maintain it at 4 per cent, throughout the summer. It 
is possible that something of the same kind may occur again 
this year. Should operations in the Soudan be continued, and 
on a considerable scale, it would be necessary to send out gold ; 
and various other accidents might likewise cause exports of tbe 
metal. On the other hand, as Australia has of into begun to toko 
gold from this country instead of sending it to us, while America 
retains the whole yield of its own mines, and the production of 
the Russian mines is kept at home, or travels no ferthar than 
Germany, we can at present reckon upon no considerable supply 
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comipg to iih in a regular and normal maimer. Should we want 
to increase our stork, it must be by artificial moans. 

There is much force in this reasoning, and the force is incroRMcd 
by the fact that between (he end of September and the beginning 
of February over 3 J millions in gold were takeu n way from this 
country, and tlmr the Directors of (he Rank of Eiiglamlreplnnishcd 
their stock to a largo extent by drawing upon the homo cir- 
culation. Since the end of September, in fact, 2 millions of 
gold, which were previously circulating in the provinces, have 
been attracted to the Bank by the artificial dearness of money in 
London. Should anything occur to increase the country circulation, 
this gold would flow out again, and thus the stock held by the 
Bank would be seriously diminished. As long aa no great failure 
occurs that would give a serious shock to credit, or us long ns 
trade rminins dull, n» it is at present, there is no great likelihood 
indeed of u considerable increase in the metallic circulation of the 
country; but it is impossible to fnrf’Mm what accidents may 
happen, and it would be well that the stock of the metal held 
should be sufficient for the Dunk without this contraction of 
the provincial circulation. At tint same time, it is not to be 
denied that there are various other considerations of which 
the Directors were bound to tala*, notice. VVc pointed out 
n fortnight ago that the Directors were able to attract gold 
in the maimer they have done mainly because tho changes in tho 
collection of taxes made hv Lord Sherbrooke, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, have given the liauk an unusual control o\er tho 
money market in tho months of February and March ; and this 
year their control lias been increased by the decision of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to maintain a larger balance than 
usual in the Bank. But now it is probable that the expenditure 
of the Government, will bo greatly increased ; that therefore the 
balance will he considerably reduced, and in any case the collec- 
tion of the rovenue will fall oil* greatly at the end of this month. 
It is doubtful, therefore, whether, with the gold imports assuming 
considerable proportions, and with the increase in the Government 
expenditure, while the time is rapidly approaching when there 
will be a great falling off in the revenue payments, tho Bank 
could have maintained its control over tho market, if it could 
not, if the rate of discount in the oufoide market had fallen con- 
siderably below the Bank-rate, there would have been no advan- 
tage in keeping up tho latter. No doubt it is a matter of opinion 
whether tho Bank could have retained its control; but the 
decision of the Directors shows that, they at List wt-ro inclined 
to think that they could not retain that control. Furthermore, 
it xh natural on the part of the Directors to shrink from keeping 
up their rate of discount longer than is absolutely necessary 
while they aro givert an advantage oxer their competitors by 
the fact that they hold large sums of the public money u» 
the bankers of tho Government. Mere delicacy on this point 
ought not, of course, to prevent them from performing a public 
duty ; but if they believed that they had done enough to replenish 
their stock of gold, they were right unquestionably in giving to 
trade all the advantages to be derived from a cheap money market. 
And on this point it is lobe borne in mind that, although the ac- 
cumulation of capital in Now York is so great that il has bornn 
the loss of about 2 J millions sterling without a movement in tho 
rate of interest, yet it was questionable whether a very consider- 
able perturbation might not have been produced if the exports had 
continued on a largo scale, lu the United States silver as well as 
gold is legal tender; but a large party object to receive silver. 
The New York banks, for example, which hold tho ultimate 
reserve of the whole country, have bound themselves not to ac- 
cept silver in payment, nor to tender it in payment to their 
customers. When this is the feeling of the chief bankers of the 
country, it is easy to understand that a considerable export of gold 
might have created a serious alarm. During tin* Civil War the 
issue of inconvertible paper currency drove all the gold in tho 
country out of circulation, and it is now feared that depreciated 
silver might have the name effect. Tho fear at present is confined 
to mere thinkers ; but if a considerable Amount of gold had Wn 
exported the public generally might, have been seized with alarm, 
and there might have L*en a serious disturbance in tho New York 
money market. It is clearly not desirable in the interests of the 
trade of any part of the world to create a banking panic in 
this way; and if the Bank of England Directors had reason 
to believe that apprehensions were growing in financial circles 
in New York on account of the proportions assumed by the gold 
shipments, they were certainly right in avoiding risk by reducing 
thoir rate of discount. Lastly, 1 here are not wanting grounds 
for believing that imports of gold will continue without keeping 
up the rate. Even uoxv the value of money iu London is higher 
than in New York or iu many of the groat capitals of tho 
Continent, and gold has continued to bo sent hither since the re- 
duction of the rate; while there appears no reason to Buppose that 
gold is in such demand elsewhere ns would lead to a dram of gold 
from tho Bank of England. 

The main poiut to be borne in mind is that (he dearness of 
money in London as compared with the other great business 
centres of Europe and America is artificial — that is to any, it 
is produced not by natural causes, but by the inert) fact that tho 
amount of gold held by llm Bank oi England is 1 «sb than it ought 
to be under the opi»rat{ou of the Bank Charter Act. The Bank of 
in our system holds tho ultimate reserve of the country, 
at reserve consists of unused coin and note*, the notes being 
exchangeable at will into gold. If there were reasons to fear that 
the gold held by the Bank would continue to dribble away, it 


would of course be the duty of the Directors to prevent the drain; 
but if no such reasons exist, then it is. desirable that trade 
should have the benefit of a cheap money market. So far 
as all other circumstances are concerned, the prospect is that 
the rate of interest payable for the use of capital in the 
short-loan market will be low for some time to come. There is no 
speculation of nnv kind to give rise to a demand for loans, andV£ 
the same time trade is exceedingly dull. The amount of business 
(lone is perhaps as large as ever it has been ; but there Is uo in* 
crease of that amount, and, owing to the extreme lowness of prices, 
a much smaller capital . is required for carrying on business than 
would bo were prices higher. There is no probability at present 
of a considerable rise in prices, and there is equally little likelihood 
of an outburst of speculation. Under these circumstances rite 
natural causes that produce a dear money market are wanting. 
There may of course occur some accident, that would throw out all 
calculations. A great failure might so paralyse credit as for 
awhile to send up the rate of discount sharply, or a drain of gold 
to some unexpected quarter may arise; but if accidents oftnesa 
kinds do not happen, the probability is that tho value of money 
will continue very low; and w hen almost all the trades of the 
country are depretrfud, when heavy losses lmvo been incurred by 
the fall in prices, and when, in consequence of these losses and of 
such failures as that of Blakewny, considerable distrust has been 
aroused, it is desirable in the interests of trade that all the benefit 
derivable from cheap money should bo given to it. 


REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.* 

W E have purposely postponed for a few months our review 
of this remarkable book, in order that it might appear at 
the juncture most suitable to it -I ho ovo of the second-reading 
debate on the Franchise Bill. The responsible editor (who docs 
not give liis name, but who may perhaps he identified without 
much difficulty) stales tho point of view of the book accurately 
I'lii/ugh ns “tho Whig, not to say the l Wservativo- Liberal/* point 
of view ; and, as we shall shortly show, it is at least as much 
Conservative as Liberal. Tho interest of these three essays, two 
of which first appeared fivo-and-twenty years ago, and the third 
twelve, lies not so much in tho complete condemnation by a dis- 
tinguished Liberal of the past of the Liberals of the present, as in 
tho forcible fashion in which the cleaxage between Liberalism 
proper and Liberalism improper i.s shuwii. Only very simple 
Conservatives will experience in reading this book tho rather 
simple joy of seeing Liberals rebuked by a prophet of their oxvu, 
for tho truth is that Mr. Walter Bagrhot is at this time of day not 
a prophet of the Liberal party at all. In roue of its prominent 
men, with the exception oi Mr. Goschcn, is there any tincture of 
his political ethos; in none of the chief Liberal organs of to-day 
am Liberal measures, oven such measures as lie might possibly bavo 
approved, urged Lv arguments which he would have thought even 
worthy of 11 ho as accessory aud supplementary arguments. To take 
the three chief Liberal newspapers of the metropolis, it is difficult 
to say whether the sentimental Liberalism of tho ^Spectator, or the 
popular and undefined Liberalism of tho Vail Malt Gazette, or the 
purely party Liberalism of the Daily News, would have commended 
itself least to the author of those essays. In reading them the 
political phrase which most often recurs to the memory is Mr. Mill’s 
famous, constantly-repeated, and constantly-misunderstood descrip- 
tion of tho Tory party. There is no reason whatever for doubting or 
deny ingthat, even so recently as twenty years ago or thereabouts, tho 
lory party was, in tho eensu in which Mr. Mill list'd the words, tho 
stupid party. There is no doubt whatever that iu that sense the 
Liberal party is tlw stupid party now. At both times it would 
have been, and would be equally insolent and absurd to say, that 
any given member of tho stupid party must be, or even in virtue of 
his party principles was likely to be, stupid. At both times it would 
have been, and would be, not unjust to anticipate, according to the 
dictum, the politics (actually unknown) of a person perceived to be 
stupid. Ho would probably have been a Tory then; ho would 
probably bo ft Liberal now. For a stupid man’s politics aro deter- 
mined by inheritance, by popular commonplace, by sentimental 
reasons, by his neighbours, by anything rather than reason and 
deliberate purpose, or even taste. All these causes for generations 
set, and oven a quarter of a century ago had hardly ceased to set, in 
the direction of more or less moderate Conservatism ; they all set in 
the direction of Liberalism now, and not very moderate Liberalism. 
Thus in shuffling the political parties have changed rapiers. The 
old appeals to personal or sectarian feeling, to party signs and watch- 
words, aro heard ; but on tho other side. There is probably nothing 
odder in political history than that a party which used to have its 
Sydney Smiths and its Peacocks has now utterly lost alt command 
(so utterly that it never dares to try it) of satire or wkCJs a 
political weapon, and that a party which used to clftiin'™no 
force but argument ” has been driven to caucusing on the one 
hand, end appeals to passion on the other, to gain and keep its 
place at the bead of aff airs. ^ 1 

* Etmy* on Parliamentary JRtfbrm. By Walter Bagvhot; London 1 
Kegau Paul, Trench, & Co. ' 
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Mr. Bogehot belonged rather to tho hoplites thaa to the peltasta 
of politics, though his remarkable letters from Peris at the time of 
the eovp d'Uat and other things show that he had not a Uttle capa- 
city for irregular warfare. These essays are almost entirely serious in 
tone, the chief exception being the story told with admirable quiet- 
rajftjf the candidate in 1868 who remarked, '* When Ido not know 
wffictosay, I say 4 Gladstone,’ and then they are sure to cheer, and 
I hare time to think/’ Mr. Bagehot could hardly have anticipated 
the duration of this political resource. But for the most part, as 
we have said, he is quite sober ; indeed, he may be described as 
not merely sober, but anxious. His book and ita author’s mood 
exhibit what may be called the very ardte of the Great Divide 
between the states of things intellectual and political. Ifo has 
reached that position through Liberal country and by Liberal 
methods, and ne finds that he can progress no further without 
losing hold of Liberalism. IIo does not actually lose that hold ; 
he still speaks as a Liberal, and tries to think os a Liberal. But 
he is M $v/>ov d/cpjjj. He says, evidently with a sort of conscious- 
ness of blasphemy, that be is “ exceedingly afraid of tho ignorant 
multitude of the new constituencies.” lie endeavours to comfort 
himself by devising a possible strengthening of the House of 
*Lords, and bo urges that strengthening with arguments which, 
with very slight changes, Lord Salisbury might use to-morrow. 
We have seen with what deep though un vocal scorn he notes 
in passing the mere Gladstone-worship which ever since his 
day has more and moro served the average Liberal instead 
of knowledge, instead of argument, instead of principles. Ho 
indicates clearly tho danger when 1 ho constituencies are greatly 
increased of statesmen (as we have seen them actually do) 
abandoning all responsibility, asking for the popular mandate, 
complying with it, deferring to it, and looking to nothing else. 
All this is in the latest essay, that written in 1872 ; but the earlier 
ones, twelve years older and written long before tho lost Reform 
Bill, exhibit with less actual apprehension, as was natural, a not 
dissimilar temper of mind. The writer is convinced of the excel- 
lence of Liberal principles and Liberal programmes. But ho 
already makes admissions and uses arguments which show how 
not so much his personal professions as the general forces of 
political argument were coming round to the Tory side. He 
points out that (< the object of the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
to transfer the predominant ^ influence in the Statu to the 
general body of fairly instructed mm A curious diflerenco 
this from tho ’Reform Bill of 1884. He formulates the groat 
danger of Governments like that of modern England admirably 
in the words, 44 A free Government is the most stubbornly 
stupid of all Governments to whatever is unheard by its deciding 
classes” Need it be said how fine are the political ears of the 
agricultural labourer and the lower-class Irishman P He acknow- 
ledges incidentally, but decidedly, the degradation of intellectual 
power in the reformed Parliament of even twenty years ago. He 
points out that the sweeping enfranchisement of the lower rank 
means 44 the practical disfranchisement of the best.” He writes a 
sentence which is in itself an adverse verdict on most Roform 
Bills: — "A practical statesman will he very cautious how ho 
destroys a machinery which attains ita practical object for the 
sake of an incidental benefit which may be obtained from a dif- 
ferent machinery.” lie puts tho disquieting question (disquieting, 
at least, to superficial politicians), 44 Whether tho democratic theory 
does not rest on a kind of sentiment rather than on reason P ” And 
he says boldly that, up to a late period of its existence, and with 
an exception or two, the unreformed Parliamentary system worked 
very well. These extracts might be indefinitely multiplied. But 
they are sufficient, for the purpose. They show how one of tho 
ablest, beet-informed, and most thoughtful political students of 
recant years on the Liberal side has incidentally or directly de- 
stroyed by anticipation every argument which, for instance, Mr. 
Gladstone used in introducing the Franchise Bill the other day. 
But they show also how entirely the manner of thought of the 
liberal party itself ha9 been changed. We know, of course, that 
raanv Liberals have long ago Jtnken tho easy step of repudiating 
Mr. Bugohot. This is, we say, ensj\ and has been done in other 
cases. But it may be questioned whether it is wise for a political 
party, whenever a clever man is mentioned as having belonged to 
it, to try to prove that bo did not. 

The moral of the book iB, however, not exhausted. Indeed 
the most important part of it remains to bo noticed. These 
essays are significant of a great and a very unfavourable change 
in what may be called the mental constitution and habits of 
one of the great parties of the State, and they contain a whole 
arsenal of destructive weapons ready for use against the measures 
upon which tho heart of that party is, or is declared to bo, just 
SOW set. But the impression which the reader derives from them is 
not by any means wholly complimentary to the nutbor ; and the 
lesson which should be learnt from them first of all is a lesson neither 
of comfort for Tories nor of discomfort for Radicals, but of waru- 
ing for men of the author’s own kidney, for 14 those about Mr. 
Qasehen ” at the present day, and for the analogues of those About 
M^aApschen at au times. One cannot help saying to the author 
of tnsse essays, and to all such persons, what tho Voice said to 
Mr, Browning on Easter Day, “ Ti« somewhat late l ” It is 
IhterestSng, no doubt, to trace and acknowledge the advantages of 
ah unrelormed Parliament Over a reformed. But It would, 
perhaps, * have been better to see in time to the retention 
of those advantages. It is frank and generous and eminently 
sensible to acknowledge fear of the results of a vast ex- 
tension of the franchise to ignorant voters ; but whose notion 


in times past brought about such extension f It does a man great 
credit that he has correct notions of the functions of the House 
of Peers, but it is awkward that be should only wake to those 
notions after things have been done which make it infinitely diffi- 
cult and extremely invidious for the House of Peers to exercise 
its functions. It is admirable to plead for small boroughs, but 
inasmuch as the extinction of small boroughs is the necessary and 
unavoidable complement of Parliamentary franchise reform, it 
would perhaps be more consistent to set the face against such 
reform. Let us not bo misunderstood. We are not advocating 
anything so impracticable, and if practicable so dangerous, os the 
division of tlm nation into tantivy Tories pledged to defend the 
most patent abuses to the last gasp, and levellers sans phrase. But 
it seems to us that of all the classes end divisions known to poli- 
tical enumeration, the heaviest responsibility rests on what is 
called the l^efi Centro. And we cannot say that, historically speak- 
ing, Left Centres have acquitted themselves of that responsibility 
very happily. Without them tho party of destruction is always 
and everywhere powerless, and with judicious action on their part, 
tho party of reaction or of unthinking resistance to change is 
certain to be constrained to reasonable concessions. With the 
Extreme Right they have much more natural affinity than with the 
Extreme Left, and they never give themselves up to the guidance 
of tho latter without (os we see now) misgiving before and 
remorse afterwards. Yet they constantly do so give themselves 
up, and often, as iu the matter of the Irish Churcn, of the Irish 
Land Act, and (just before tho latter) of the 1880 election, from 
no apparent motive except an altogether mistaken party spirit 
and the delusive force of party commonplace. On the other hand, 
while the Left Centre constantly joins Radicals to do what it knows 
to bo evil, it can scarcely ever bring itself to join Conservatives 
to do what it knows to bo good. The Tory party hen been 
much and justly blamed for the action of its larger part in 1867. 
But docs anybody with the slightest knowledge or politics suppose 
that, if the Whigs could have been counted on to refase any but 
a moderate Reform Bill, Mr. Disraeli would have done what he 
didP This is the curse of political trimming (a vice which 
seems to be inherent in Left Centres), that it does not redly 
trim, but, as this book shows, always inclines to one and the 
wrong side. Onco only in English history, at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, has a Left Centre been, in this respect, politi- 
cally wise. 


A HURd LAKY; OR, CXCONSCIOUS .ISFLUEKCK* 

riHIE author of this strange mixture of sensational drama and 
JL discursive twaddle seems to have started with the idea of 
drawing a thoroughly natural, and exceedingly original, girl, who 
should be as unlike the ordinary bread-and-butter miss as it was 
possible to make her, yet possessing a sufficiently distinct charm of 
individuality and strength of character to exercise an "uncon- 
scious influence ” on a very pronounced scoundrel, who adds to his 
many contemptible traits the singular accomplishment of being a 
gentleman-burglar. 

After wading through three volumes of reflections, more or 
hiss irrelevant to the personages of this story — which, no doubt, 
are designed to pass for 44 analysis of character ” — we close tho 
book with a decided conviction that the writer has succeeded only 
in reducing his characters and his readers alike to a condition of 
bewilderment, llis figures are too shadowy to create any sus- 
tained interest in their doings, and, indeed, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, they are mere marionettes, tantalizingly manipulated by 
the gentleman behind the scenes, no doubt to nis own complete 
satisfaction, but without doing much to enlighten the audience. 

Imogen Rhys, the ultra-natural heroine, is the only daughter of 
a "Welsh squire. The author does not vouchsafe any definite 
description of the young lady, Except that she is 44 nearly seventeen.” 
She is the inseparable companion of her brother Ralph, who is 
44 nearly eighteen.” She imitates him in everything, even in his 
way of talking. Thoso two pass their time most congenially, in 
44 sugaring” for moths, fishing for eels, and 44 pig-hunting,”* and 
mutually agree in a supreme contempt for society and all ita wavs, 
especially the particular frivolities of 4i Cwm-Kithin.” The only 
point on which they disagree is the somewhat knotty problem of 
the proper destiny of women. Imogen's only passion is ento- 
mology; she would rather capture a “L&thouia” than land a 
baronet with 10,000/. a year. But Ralph insists that womens 
mission is to marry, which dictum Imogen hotly disputes as an 
insult to her sex 41 To marry without being in love was a thing 
which she felt vaguely convinced must be wicked ; and falling in 
love she regarded in the light of a piece of folly — a thing not 
exactly wrong, but a sort of contemptible weakness, of which she 
was convinced she would herself never bo guilty.” Together with 
these somewhat uuorthodox views on matrimony and love-malting, 
she is devoured with an overpowering desire to do something to 
help the world along, and this is the elegant way in which she 
expresses her yearning for usefulness 

It’s awfully jolly, and no mistake, to live as wo do now [referring to 
moth and pig hunting], but yet one can understand it may by as well nr>t 
! to be able to keep on doing it always ; when one teds wlut. a lot of tun- 
ning go there is in one, It seems u& if Uterus bound to be something to sop 
it all in somewhere or other, and if eveiy eliup's got some sort of work cut 
out for him to do, 1 calculate wo must have it too. 

* A Burglary ; or, l/ntortcicut Tnjtuencs, By £. A. IMUwyn. 3 Vdx 
London : Tinsley Brothers. 
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Bates as aa gaa 


bu obeyed her wished v.Tbewi^ baying got over his difficulty 
by this rather violent device— more suggestive of ft Surrey melo- 
drem*’ thantTromauce of raid' life— it only riqnrinstb complete 
the triumph of virtue over vice by marrying the heroics to the 
patient ana -perafotent bironet. The words in which Imogen is 
turtle to accept Sir Charles on his renewing his proposal are a fair 
Bjrccitueri of tho- pervading style of this eccentric novel “Ah, 
well \ 9t she said, “I suppose it would be hardly fair to treat you 
worse than 1 did yotrr moths. And, after all; you are better than 
them ip one way ; for while theft; are lots of Thyatira bates in the 
world; you know there is only one You.” 


LIFE OF SJK HENRY DURAN IV 



minology be i^qurte at howto; 
cl tdtfw and to muddles shoal i 
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w misjoinders 
„ Njjthing <#n be 
Agency, of Central Indio, 
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ToC'trtuch knowledge Joined tenatural affection creates a suspicion 
or partiality. And this suspicion might be con 11 r mod on a hasty 
perusal by the discovery that Sir li. Durand was at various periods 
of his lit© in conflict with superior authority ; that he brooded 
over bu percussions and alights, imaginary or real ; that, to use a 
familiar expression, he was often in hot water ; and, that he nevor 
thought himself to have obtained the due recognition of his merit 
or the high office which naturally fell to others who had no greater 
Abilities and perhaps less honesty of purpose and character, These 
patent facts, long known to Anglo-Indians, impart a controversial 
character to much of the narrative. Yet we can conscientiously 
say that Durand’s was au honourable career of which some record 
was desirable, and that, his son has discharged a difficult task with 
accuracy and conscientiousness, and in attempting to vindicate his 
father’s memory has not been censorious or unjust to others. The 
leading events of Durand’s lifo are connected with some of the most 
striking episodes in Indian history between 1830 and 1870. From 
his childhood ho was loft almost alone in the world ; and, though 
ho might have had a nomination to tho Civil Servico, he for somu * 
unexplained reason wab sent to Addiacumbe. There ho soon dis- 
tanced most of his competitors and arrived in India as a cadet of 
engineers in the year 1830. His companion on his voyage was tho 
late Dr, Duff, the foremost missionary of his Age, whose friend liuess he 
retained to the last. At the outset ho was employed, like most of 
his profession, in surveying stations for troops, building barracks, 
and looking after canals. This sort of work was exchanged 
in 1838 for the excitement of the first Afghan war ; and how, as 
a subaltern in Sir John Keane’s army, he blew open the gate of 
Ghazni and enabled the troops to carry the fortress bv a coup ae main, 
is a fact which neither engineer nor civilian is likely to forget. His 
first great step in advance was, however, his selection by Lord 
Ellenoorough for tlio post of private secretary. Soon after that 
nobleman’s recall Durand was made Commissioner of the Tenas- 
serini Provinces by Lord Hardings. Recalled from that post by 
the Government of Bengal, he went home a disappointed man, 
but returned to India in timo to be present at tno battles of 
Chillinnwala and Guznrat. At the annexation of the Punjab he 
refhsed a subordinate position in the new administration, and then 
became Political Agent at the native State of Bhopal, At the 
time of the Crimean War he endeavoured in vain to obtain active 
employment under Lord Raglan, and at the commencement of 
1857 we find him hack in India filling the very important post of 
Resident at Indore. After the Mutiny he again came to England 
and was appointed one of the Council to the Secretary of State. 
Then Lord Canning, who had boon struck with ins diplomatic and 
military experience, recalled him to India as Foreign Secretary; 
and ft seftt m Counoil followed eventually as a natural consequence. 
Alter five years’ ghod service during the administrations of Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo, he was selected by the latter statesman 
for the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, which he filled 
for six months, when his life was ended by an accident owing to 
a blundering Mahout and on impetuous elephant. 

The detailed narrative of which this is a summary, cannot 
‘ afford scope for a biographer to expatiate on the conduct of vaBt 
operations, civil or military, such ns wn associate with the names 
or Monro and Lawrence. Durand, except in the Mutiny, never 
had independent charge of a post where he could largely influence 
the course of events. His career in the Punjab was cut short. 
Ip Council, whether at Westminster or Calcutta, be could Write 
forcible minutes and prove a fearless opponent, but heoould hardly 
originate a policy* Tho dream of his life was to command an army 
in the field, and, in contrast to his friend Robert, Lord Napier, he 
never even commanded a division in battle. But there is often as 
much to he learnt from the record of trials and disappointments 
as front a long catalogue of unbroken successes and Miring stars. 
And than is such sterling honesty and courageous independence in 
the man’s character, and so much of prophetic warning in many of 
his minutes, that we can endorse his son’s opinion that the bio- 
graphy ought to find readers in England, where he was 44 little 
know#/ and in India, where ho was both 44 well known and 
honoured.” A few words must he said for the biographer himself. 
Though comparatively young in the service, Mr. Durand has 
shown himself worthy of his name. He has acquired a vary com- 
pete! knowledge of Indian politics and history, of the relations of 
Audgtey States to the Paramount Power, and in Oriental t& 
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Council have been docked, like those of the Judges of thd High 
Court. . Then, every now and then, In anxiety to do 

his father justice, cannot help bring d partisan. Many experienced 
administrators see nothing " unfortunate ’ in the renewed charter 
given to the Company by Lord Halifax in 1853, and some even 
wish that the Bpirit of Leadeuhsll Street npw and then animated 
the Secretary of State at Westminster. And: on what data does 
Mr. Durand base his opinion that toe press of India in the time of 
I<ord Ellonborough merely represented the ruling class or the 
Civil Sorrico P If be had lived in those times, lie would assuredly 
have soon found that Civilians then, wr afterwards, were the 
objects of unceasing criticism, and that'Lurd Ellenbomgh, with 
great ability and many tine qualities, had 'managed to array every 
class against him except the officers of the army. At page 1 30 we 
hear of i4 a Major Bogle,” who was then serving In the army, end 
to whom was given the post of Commissioner of Tenassertm.” 
The late Major Bogle, who like the Aunt Deborah of Charles 
Surface, net a high value on hirasriff had Already gained great 
experience ns Commissioner in Amman, had been recalled from 
A lryab to bis regiment at the beginning Of the second Sikh War, and 
by experience of the Burmese language and character wa* in 
every way fitted to rule at Moultuau). However, these are UMnol* 
points ; and, as the son alludes to the father’s errors of intemperate 
language without comment, wo can generally admit that he leaves 
tho reader to judge for himself. 

For the Anglo-Indian who is eurious about forgotten con- 
troversies, a very good account of the Tena&sCrim Provinces 
aud Durand’s not unsuccessful administration, and of the de- 
putes which led to his removal, will be found in No; XV* ’of 
the Calcutta Kernel for 1847. We have no inclination to 
revive an old story ; but it is dear that Durand did not want 
staunch friends and supporters when his conduct and character 
wero fiercely assailed. But we ennnot a 3 quietly pans over -the 
episode at Indore. Sir John Kayo achieved literary distinction 
and wrote divers good books, but he could on occasion be os one- 
sided as any pamphleteer. In Yol. I. of the “ History of the 
Mutiny ” ho was signally unjust to Lord Dnlhousie ; and in 
Vol. III. ho was as unfair to Durand. After praising this 
Resident’s abilities and character, he brings against Mm two 
serious charges — first, that he left the Residency at Indore when 
be ought to have held out and awaited the arrival of Captain 
Hungerford and his battery from Mhow; secondly, that be delibe- 
rately sacrificed Holknr’s character for loyalty to Ms own justifica- 
tion. Wo have read Kaye again and we hftve read Mr. itantnd; 
and have no hesitation in Baying that he not only completely 
clears his father’s memory from the historian’s imputations, but 
shows that the Residont did everything that a wise politician and 
a brave soldier could do in “facing fearful odds ” and in sticking 
to his post rill it became untenable. Durand’s private letters, 
written in all the excitement of a crisis, show a pluck and a fear- 
lessness of consequences happily paralleled by many others at that 
terrible crisis. He defended for some hours an unfortified build- 
ing with fourteon native gunners, two English sergeants, And a 
few dispirited men of the Ilheel Corps, against IJolkar’a numerous 
troops — artillery, infantry, and cavalry, reinforced by the armed 
rabble of the bazaar, till the Bkeelaand the Bhopal horsemen 
would fight no longer; and, with the arrival of a small column 
from Bombay, be was able to put down the insurrection in Dhar 
and Amjhera, to disperse tho forces of a Delhi BhahwulA, to re- 
occupy Mundieoro and Sehore, f to clear Malwa up to the frontiers 
of Rajputona, and to prepare tho way for the more signal suo- 
cessefl of commanders with more ample means. A a regards Holkar, 
Kaye believes this Mahratta prince to have been 44 thoroughly true 
to the British Government.’’ Those who, to a careful perusal of 
Durand’s letters And minutes, Add some little insight into Mahrat ta 
character, craft, and policy, will have little difficulty in concluding 
that Holkar trimmed and hesitated ; sent notes and messages when 
he ought to have recalled his guns, and simply waited the turn of 
events. Mr. Durand devotes an appendix to the controversy. It 
was superfluous to notice an abusive work by the late Mr. Dickinson 
about Dhar. No one with any pretensions to authority ever 
thought that gentleman’s pamphlets worthy of the smallest notice 
ns a contribution to history. 

Truth compels us to say that on other less important occasions 
Durand invited collision, or took offence where none could have 
been intended. It is characteristic of Mr. Durand’a fairness and 
candour that he quotes in orfrfiso two letters from men of emi- 
nence reproving this habit; one is from Sir Charles Napier, the 
Commanaeivju-Qhief ; And the other is from tho late Mr. Henry 
Drummond, M.&., who, though eccentric in language and manner, 
always commanded the attention of the House. Sir Charles in his 
downright, plain-spoken way tells Durand that ha has done very 
wrong m returning aa ungracious answer to Lord Dalhouaie, who 
had just offered h m the Residency of Bhopal. Mr* Drummond's 
language is still more emphatic, and should be borne in mind by 
others far inferior to Durand, who a?# haunted by the idea that 
their want of success in life is due to the conspiracy of a clique, 
and not to their own egregious folly. Thus writes the owner of 
Albury 

1 rnupt say, l’rom all 1 have roud and lu'tuci, that yuu arc making 
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yourself enemies and destroying your own prospect*. ... I have known 
intimately many naval officers, and I oan truly say that I never knew 
one Who did not vow th.it he was the most ill-used man on the face of the 
earth. It ia quite preposterous to imagine that any set of men conspire to 
oppress another. If «urci*M is not obtained, it should be taken like a 
broken leg. or sickness or nny other unavoidable misfortune. Every one 
has some injudicious friend or another to fan the flume of discontent nnd 
persuade us the world is not aware of our merits, but they really only 
help forward our ruin. 

It is pleasant to turn from expressions of dissatisfaction, from 
delayed hopes, or unacknowledged merit, or fiery discussions in 
Oonncil, to the s^re of political wisdom to be found in Durand's 
public minutes «nd private correspondence. The socond volume 
of this biography is entirely taken up with reprints from the 
Calcutta Jltrinc, or Minutes in Oonncil, whero he could make 
himself heard and influence, if not mould, the course of events. 
Wo do u<>t- .^oppose that they will be rend, even in India, like 
Vol. 1 . Del they are good for reference, and cannot be disposed 
of as the 41 obsolete theories" of a disappointed man. Many are 
bandied with remarkable weight of experience, forecast of con- 
sequence.*, and breadth of view. Durand was strongly opposed to 
the abolition of tho local European army in India. There might, 
ho said, lx) a Royal, but there ought to be a local armv, even 
when the Government was transferred to the Crown, burand 
wom originally against tho occupation of Quetta, and, though 
differing from Lord I<awrence on sundry internal questions, 
as wo have learnt from Mr. Boaworth Smith, agreed entirely 
with that statesman a* regards Central Asia and Afghanistan. 
Indeed, unlike as these two men were in character, there are 
points of contact in their straightforwardness, honesty, and simple 
religious faith. Durand felt confident, that God did not give 
us “this great Empire in order that we should ho thus igno- 
minious! y kicked out of it or massacred by wholesale. v This 
was written in July 1857, and about that, very time Lord 
Lawrence was speaking almost tho same words to his friend 
Donald McLeod. The remarks on the want of organization in the 
Crimean expedition, sheltering the troops, and succouring the 
wounded, were no afterthoughts ; and there is much to be said in 
favour of his plan of a campaign against the Russians iu the 
Caucasus. Rut, if there be men who still think that an Indian 
officer has no business to have any opinion on Continental warfare, 
they must still hear Durand on his own Indian ground. He 
showed clearly that, whether the Viceroy and Oo»ineil migrated to 
SimlA in tho hot season or not, Calcutta, from its communication 
with the sea and with the rich Gauge tic plain, must always bo the 
permanent headquarters of the Government. The proper attitude 
of the Government* to the press, English and native, Iias always 
been a subject of discussion. Durand showed satisfactorily that 
the establishment of a sort of Moniteur would not improve matters. 
Lord Ly tton's subsequent plan of a mild censorship over the native 
papers — often spiteful, seditious, and disloyal — was a good solution 
• of the difficulty ; but, in deference to cant and commonplace, the post 
was abolished by Lord Ripou just when it was beginning to toll. 
Like many other experienced administrators, Durand preferred 
indirect to direct taxation, and never had heard any complaints 
from those most interested as to the burden of the sait-tnx on 
the community of Ryots and artisans. All these are big subjects ; 
but whether Durand was right or wrong about an opium reserve, 
the impolicy of a licence-tax, the expenditure on barracks and 
public works, or oven the great scheme of financial decentraliza- 
tion advocated by Lord Lawrence, and carried out by Lord Mayo 
and his successor, he always writes with a clearness and fulness 
which ensured respect if it did not carry conviction. And we 
may easily conceive, from the general tone and colour of his 
minutes, the mercileea logic with which he would have exposed 
the fallacies of tho Ilbert Bill, or dissected the miserable carcase of 
that for self-government, dr, in plain words, effocement. 

To turn from his complaints to his minutes is a plea- 
sure; but the glimpses or his pfivate life and habits are still 
more satisfactory. There was no sternness in the house. There 
never waa a more attached husband or a kinder father. IBs 
letters to his wife and daughters are lull of tenderness and good 
sense. . Jn his religion there was neither cant nor narrowness. In 
society his conversation was instructive, animated, full of ex- 
perience and anecdotes. He was a proficient in Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu, without being either a pundit or a pedant ; 
he spoke German and other Continental languages, and was a good 
classml scholar. Indeed, we might fancy him, in the bitterness of 
some disappointment, saying to one of his sons 

Discs, puer, virtutwn ex ra«,verumque labore.ni, 

Fortunam ex aliia. 

After all, a man was not altogether unsuccessful wbo was Private 
Secretary to one G o vemor-General and Foreign Secretary to 
another, who bore himself bravely and well in the Mutiny, who 
sat in the Council at Home and in India, who became a C.B. and 
a K.G. 9 .L,and who died in the exercise of his duty as Lieutennut- 
Goventor of a splendid province. Modem statesmen cannot 
despise his warning about the 44 administration of one of the 
finest but most dangerous Empires on the face of the earth/* 
And district officers, humble subalterns, Political Agents on 
frontiers, and all who uphold the framework of that administra- 
tion, when fretting against supersession, or worn out by climate, 
isolation, and unceasing work, may take courage and try to do 
their duty like Hemy Durand. 


BERLIOZ A 3 HE WAS.* 


WHERE is, it appears, more than one Berlioz. Che great urtjst 
X played many parts in his time, among them.that of his own 
apologist. Thus we have the Berlioz of the Aftmotf**, who is by 
no means the same ns the Berlioz of the Lettrts Intin ms; 
have the Berlioz of the Ronds du Sabbat and the Orgid*iBi 
Brigands, who has little or nothing in pommon with the 
Berlioz of Btatriw et BSnidict and the artist of the Troyans; 
we have the Berlioz of the Grotesques de la Musiqua—oi 
44 Un Concerto de Clariuotte,” that is to say, of the “ Lamenta- 
tions de Jdrdmio,” and other masterpieces of wit and irony 
and fun — and the Berlioz of A Drovers Chants— of the analysis 
of Beethoven's Symphonies, that is to say, and of the studies 
of Gluck. From this time forward, side by side with these 
we must place the Berlioz of M. Edmond Hippeau. To him it 
has seemed good that the musician of the Requiem and the JVisa 
de Troie , having at last attained to that place at the head of the 
French school which is his by right of conquest and of genius, 
should be known for tho man he really was. To this end he 
has devoted many years to the study of Berlioz and his works, 
both musical and literary, sparing no pains to arrive at the truth, 
omitting nothing which might help to make his achievement 
enduring aud complete. The result is a masterly essay in critical 
biography. The present volume — n large octavo oi near five 
hundred pages of close print — is but the half of the work. In 
Berlioz Intime M. Ilippuau has studied and set forth the man; 
in Berlioz Artiste , the complement of Berlioz Intime , he pur- 
poses to study and depict the musician. When this is done 
(and we hope that it may be done quickly), Berlioz, liko 
Mozart and Bach and Beethoven — to sav nothing of Aubor and 
Adam and Harold, will have his book A lui : will no longer need 
to rely for credit and renown on the effect of his o,wn writings, but 
will have entered the domain of critical and historical literature 
as the subject of a real book, the work of one anxious to render 
him full justico, and able to do it. 

M. Hippeau ’s theory of biography is by no means that of M. 
Taine. With that distinguished dogmatist, indeed, he does not 
hesitate to break a lance (and a brave one) ere he starts on his 
own way. lie complains of M. Taino and his followers, that they 
lose much and gain nothing by considering and defining art and 
literature as the result of an aggregation of muses ; that, in 
pursuing tho discovery and development of generalities to the com- 
plete exclusion of particulars, they are guilty of the suppression, or 
at all events of the misuso, of tho only material which is really 
veracious and representative ; that, in preferring the epoch to the 
individual, they oblige themselves to produce only false science and 
bad art; and nil the rest of it. To him the man is more interest- 
ing than the time, the individual than the aggregation, what is 
personal than what is only collective ; and while he resolves to 
leave no stone unturned to get at the truth about his hero, while 
hu purposes to press into his service every detail of every element — 
historical, ethnological, physiological, psychological — on which he 
can lay hands, while he sets out, in fact, with a determination to 
reconstruct his subject 44 h l’aide due infiniment petits/* ho is vet 
relentlessly persuaded that his theme is not Eighteen-Thirty, out 
Hector Berlioz, and that he has very much leas to do with Berlioz 
os a detail in Romanticism and the mat du steels than with the 
tned du steclc nnd Romanticism as a background for tho figure of 
Berlioz. 44 Un livre de gdndralitda,” says M. Renan, 44 est ndees- 
Hairemont ddpassd au bout de dix amides. Une monographic dtunt 
un fait dans la science, une pierre posfie dans l’ddifico, est on un sens 
eter nolle dans ses rdsultats.” This M. Hippeau quotes with entire 
approval ; and to the category applauded by M. Renan he relegates 
his own work. /* Je ne ddsire pas,” he adds, 44 comma M. Taine, ap- 
preudre la vdritd & Thumanitd prdsente et future; il aura sulli 
a mon amour propro d auleur d'avoir p# 6tre utile une seule fois 
a quolqu’un/* If that is all he ask*, he is pretty certain, of his 
reward. Ho has done his work so well, and thrown so much new 
light upon his subject, that not to know him is not to know 
Berlioz. He is tho master's first biographer, and he is likely to remain 
his best. 

He divides his essay into three parts — 44 L'Hoinme,'' 44 Le 
Roman," and “ Le Supplies.” In the first he starts with an 
analysis of the mnl du steels, the malady of Rend, of which he 
regards— and he is right— his hero as an absolute representative. 
He supports his theory by a set of quotations which are really 
irresistible ; he notes— what has never been noted before — that in 
all the writings of the composer of Harold and the Fantastique 
there is no reference of any sort to the writings of the. author of 
the Confessions dun Bn font du Steele ; he remarks that, if it was 
from Scott and Byron and Goethe and Shakspeare and Moore that 
Berlioz derived hi 


Lamartine 44 qui 


iis artistic inspirations, it is always Hugo and 
trnduisent ses propras pensdes ” ; he is careful 
to observe that the musical influence in which the composer sought 
and found relief from the 44 malaise inexpritnable ” with which 
he was possessed was the influence, not of Rossini, who bad the 
world at bis feet in those days, and who was the chosen musician 
of Romanticism as well as of society, but of 44 le grand suwtprit” 
Beethoven. As will be seen, the thesis is complete, the picture 
perfect ; the Rend-irm of Berlioz is bo palpable and plain that it 
Would seem not very extravagant to talk ot the Berliozism of Rend. 
Pursuing his way, M. Hippeau goes on to study the. men, and 

* Berlioz Intime. By Edmond Hippeau. Paris; Ubrairie Fisch- 
bachsr. 
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women of Dauphind— :Sfondha 1 , Barnave, Condillac, Augier, | hardly be said to count) ; and of them three the heat and worthiest 

‘ ^ — is Henrietta Smithson. In M. Hipnean's third and last section, 

“ Le Supplies,” it is other guesswork, Hera Berlioz is really the 
hero and martyr be declared himself. From first to last ho i » 


Popaard, Mably, d'Alembert— aud to prove bis Berlioz a repre- 
sentative. Dauphinoi#, u brave et jamais dupe, 9 os Stendhal writes 
of Lescllgui&rea, or, as Berlioz puts it on his own account, uniting in 
himself a full measure of those two master virtues, “ la prudence 
ot la MHRh 1 ’ a There follows a description of C6te Saint-Andrd, its 
morals, and ideals and history, with a pleasant note on the house 
where Berlioz was born. Then comes an account of the Berlioz 
family, which for M. Ilippenu is certainly one in blood with the 
ancient house— u dteiute aa milieu du seizi&ine siecle dans la ligne 
dlrecte n *-r-which sent forth a crusader in 1346, and gave Malta a 
knight in 1409. M. Ilippeau has much that is iutoretiting and new 
to tell ua of Louis Berlioz, the composer’s father, one of the beat 
a»d ablest of men ; of his wife, Marie- Antoinette- Jos^nhine Mar- 
nfion : of his two daughters, Nancy and Adfcle ; and of his second 
sdn, Prosper, whose name, so for as we know, no student of 
Barliomn literature has ever seen before. In this chapter, more- 
orer, M. Ilippeau makes an excellent point. In commenting on 
tie relations between (lector and his mother, he tells anew the 
funous scene iu the AU moires — tho scene of the malediction ; 
o; Berlioz preferring art with his mother’s curse to science with 
his mothor’s blessing. After impugning - nnd rather successfully — 
tie veracity and good faith of the Me moires in this particular, he 
proceeds to show, or rather to suggest, with good arguments ad 
/^r, that, if Berlioz disliked his mother, and was absolutely in- 
different tojbis brother — who was seventeen years his junior, who 
hud a considerable musical talent, and who was able to study un- 
opposed, nnd oven with applause, the art in whose service he hirn- 
srif had met with nothing but mortification and contumely — it 
was because be was touched with jealousy, to the point of being 
cruelly unjust to the woman who bad borne him and vindictively 
risentful to the child who, ho thought, had supplanted him in her 
affections. As it seems to us, the hypothesis is sound, nnd may 
stand. What comes next is a study of 44 L Homme Physique”; 
the temperament and appearance of Berlioz, his extravagant sensi- 
bility, his Abnormal nerves, his passion for movement and excite- 
ment, his tendency to team, his extraordinary capacity of misery 
and happiness. In the next chapter, “ Ijc Carnot ere,” wo have an 
analysis of Berlioz under a dozen different nspecta—rnsn of busi- 
ness, man of the work!, man of pleasure, wit mid humourist and 
practical joker, tighter, manager, critic, comrade and companion, 
stoic and sufferer; and this* is, iu turn, succeeded by chapters on 
Berlioz as a man of culture (he was only sfcroug, pays M. Ilippeau, 
in Virgil and Shakspeurc and in the literature of travel), and on 
tho Berlioz of Cole Siiiiit-AmlrfS-the boy who plagued bis school- 
fellows to death, And played tho drum magnificently, and fell in 
lore with the Stella Af antis and was religiously inclined, and wept 
bitterly over Dido's woes, and had to bo bribed with a new flute 
to attack bis osteology, and was so furiously jealous of his uncle, 
Ftflix Marniion, that, forty or fifty years after ho could recall tho 
jingle of that gallant soldier's spurs, and experience something of 
tlri passion of rage nrtd bitterness with which he had listened to 
them long ago. And in this way, with a descant 011 Berlioz the 
student — the lectures of Aimi^sut and Gay-Lussac, the life with 
Ghftrbonnel the pharmacist, the teachings of Lesueur, ihe chorus 
at the Nouveau! os, the composition and destruction of the Francs - 
Jiujes and tho Passage lie la Mcr liuuye— M. Ilippeau brings his 
first section to nn cud. 

It is a type of the whole hook. Not easily could one overpraise 
the diligence with whhdi M. Ilippeau has worked ; not. easily could 
one over-estimate the pains he lias taken to elucidate the facts of 
tho case, and to bring the truth about Berlioz within every bod v’a 
reach. It was necesnitry that this should be done; and M. 
Ilippeau has done it. Berlioz, like Napoleon, was the author of 
his own legend. He suffered horribly ; be was grossly misre- 
presented and monstrously abused ; he determined that the world, 
if it would know him at all, should know no more of him 
than hdpehose > and to this end he wrote, or rather edited, his 
Mimoires. All his life long he retouched, nnd revised, and 
corrected ; like the great artist, lie was, ho saw where posterity 
would admire And where posterity would contemn ; and he did 
bis utmost to make posterity bis slave. M. Ilippeau opines— 
and we agree with him— that so much astuteness was unnecessary, 
and that Berlioz has nothing to lose by appearing os ho really was. 
To this end be has gone to work on the Mi moires , the (V- 
resjumdemee Inidit.e, the letters to Humbert Ferrand ; be has 
Compared and annotated and revised ; he has collected impressions, 
and collated texts, and verified facts, and corrected dates. In 
his second section, " Le Roman,” Berlioz fares but poorly. It now 
seems certain that he # behaved exceedingly ill to Henrietta 
Smithson, and that Henrietta Smithson behaved exceedingly well 
to him ; that before marriage he was only the dupe of Mile. Moke ; 
and that after marriage he was merely the slave of Mile. Rdcio ; 
that he owed to bis union with Miss Smithson the happiest years 
of his life and the nobloat of his artistic inspirations; that it 
might have been better for both if iJffio had never won his 
Ophelia, that, if ihe wreck in which their marriage re- 
sulted body’s blame, it iscei 
as a lorn, in fact, is but a poor 
of it himself, for he wilfully perverted the truth about it ; but 
it is only fair that tbe world should know the rights of the 
case, and that the memory of the excellent actress who in her 


the name commanding figure —fearless, unalterably honest, magni- 
ficently unfortunate ; the Quixote of music. We catch a tragic, 
glimpse t of bim in Russia : — “ Son grand profli d'aigle ble»/> 
s’abtfcissait plus douloureuscment que jamais sur sa poitrine** We 
come upon him again at Grenoble, at the festival bela in his honour ; 
but for all the golden circlet which they set upon his white 
hair, 11 il n’eet plus & que comme un fantfone ” ; and the storm 
which rages without— 11 les rafales qui soil lev aient les tentures et 
agitaient Jea flammes des lustres autour de lui, . • • Tapparition 
des h/iutes rimes et des glaciers illumines par la foudre —is but 
the typo of an existence which is nearing its close. Then comes 
the end. He went out to vote for the election of Charles Blanc at 
the Institute (Charles Blanc had been kind to him some fifteen or 
twenty years before), and a week afterwards he died* “ Enfin on 
va joue'r ma musique,” he said ; and be was right. Dead as n 
man, he began to live as an artist ; and now there is no such name 
as his in French music— tliore are not many such iu tbe music of 
tho world. Like hia life, his ending was most tragical ; but he 
cannot be said to have lived in vain. 


JEBfi’S (ED IP US TY RANK (IS* 

T nE long-expected edition of Sophocles by Professor Jebb liar 
now lmppily begun with tho issue from the Pitt Press of tho* 

( Edijme Tyr annus. The Qulijms C bloneus is to follow as soon 
as possible, and next the Antigone : nnd it is announced that 
o<ich volume will bo, aa the present is , 44 in all essentials an Inde- 
pendent book.” Professor Jebb, in his preface, gives substantial 
and interesting reasons for the delay which has taken place; tho 
projector ol‘ such a literary enterprise might well follow tbe 
great example of 41 beginning late.” Such as it now comes forth, 
tho edition is indispensable to the serious student of Greek 
tragedy, and should do much to multiply the renders of the poet. 

At a first view tho moat distinctive feature in it is the prose 
translation, which is printed on the page opposite to the text, 
while the brief critical notes (in Lutiu) and the explanatory 
uotes (iu English) occupy tho lower parts of both pages. Wo 
hold, with the editor, that such a translation is a most valuable 
port of the commentary. It is, in fact, the best means of secur- 
ing to the reader what in a work aiming at completeness he is 
entitled to expect— the judgment of the editor upon every question 
which the text presents. To praise this particular translation is 
superfluous. No one hut the translator could, we believe, have 
executed it ; and for this part of the work, at least, his name , 
will be a BUtticiant guarantee. Nor shall we do it the injustice of 
citation by extracts, Specimens might, indeed, exhibit its grace 
and fidelity; but the harmony of the whole, that most Sopho- 
clean of literary qualities, is not to be so seen, and, like the original, 
the translation must be read in its entirety to be properly appre- 
ciated. 

Indeed, to present an account of tbe volume at large is beyond our 
scope. To give a mere catalogue of noticeable points would exclude 
discussion, nnd discussion is due to the editor himself. We will only 
pay that wo find everywhere the care, felicity, and original power 
for which we looked, and most heartily recommend the book to all 
who may value our recommendation. Even here, however, wo 
cannot omit to notice tbe comparison instituted between the dra- 
matic treatment of tho (IMipus legend by Sophocles, Seneca,, 
Corneille, Drydeu, and Voltaire (Introduction, p. xxxv.), and tho 
section on wejre (p. lxv.), in which are expounded and applied the 
too little known principles of ]>f. J. H. 11 . Schmidt.* In the ap- 
pendix is reproduced iu brief Mr. II. Norman’s account of the per- 
formance of the play at Harvard; it is interesting to record tho* 
conviction of Professor Jebb that 44 such revivals, apart from their 
literary and artistic interest, have also an educational value of the 
very highest order.” It is sometimes asked whether we may 
expect a 44 definitive 9 edition of an ancient classic, or whether a 
particular edition is likely to be 41 definitive. 9 To our minds, and 
we gather that Professor Jebb would agree with 113, such a ques- 
tion is not to the purpose. Tbe two great Ancient literatures of 
Europe are of such transcendent importance to European life, our 
thoughts and writings are bo bused and built upon those of the 
Greeks and Romans, that every age, for such time as it is worth 
while to forecast, must desire to read Sophocles, like Shakspeare r 
from its own point of view and with its own lights. When tho 
last word has been said upon the < Edipus Tyrannus , then Greek 
will be dead indeed — dead as most assuredly it is not yet. An 
edition which marks a definite advance, which is whole in itself, 
and brings a mass of solid and well- wrought material such as future 
constructors will desire to adapt, is definitive in tbe only applic- 
able sense of the term, and such is the edition of Professor Jebb. 
No man is better fitted to express in relation to Sophocles tho* 
mind of the present generation. 

Au examination of tho (Edipus Tyr annus raises so many into* 

I resting questions that, in a brief notice, if wo would get beyond 

r * 1. — a » «... .w. 4*\ nt.lrn Oi 


romantic revolution should be purified of reproach, and made to 
ahine forth m it ought. There ore three women in tbe life of 
Barilos (for the Stella Montis of the first years and tho last can 
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thereto, some of the passagoa to which the editor bos fifteen the 
distinction of separate appendices, and some of those in which he 
has' questioned or emended the test. Wo would premise, how- 
ever. that, whether wo agree or disagree, these discussions of 
detail neither represent nor affect our estimate of the work as a 
whole — of its unity, c ompleteness, and admirable literary quality. 

In the second verse of the play, 

rims Trod 1 (Spas rdorfic poi doufrre; 

arises a well-known difficulty. Docs Qod{uv hero mean, as usual, 
to hasten f or is it synonymous with Badoereiv, to sit f Professor 
Jebb translates by 14 Why are ye set before mo thus ? ” deciding, 
lightly, we think, that the notion of fixed attitude in cSpa, sittiny, 
makes the first alternative impossible, and that Sophocles hero 
(and yEschylus also in one extant example) treated ancient lan- 
guage with a poetical and not a scientific liberty, assuming a 
tiod&iv, to sit, which in strict etymology had probably no exist- 
ence. In 44. 45 wo have a still more notorious crux ■ 

ws rditriv epmtpoun teal ras (vprpnphs 
(auras 6p5> paXitrra ru>u ftovXci'paruv * 

41 For I see that, when men have been proved in deeds past, tho 
issues of their counsels, too, most often liave effect,” writes the 
translator, betweou whom and Professor Kennedy, who says that, 
as (vpipipsiv ftovXtvpiiru means to compare counsels , so (vp(j>o pas 
&ov\ evparuv moans comparison of counsels, we shall certainly 
not assume to arbitrate. Professor Jebb states his own case 
with effect, and that of his opponents with fairness. He con- 
siders that in the long interval between £vp(hnpbs and fiuvXtv- 
puTun the auditors could not but suppose that (vpu fiopas had 
its ordinary meaning, issues, and not the improvised meaning 
(if it were granted possible) of comparisons. The conclusion of 
tho sentence would thus come with a disagreeable surprise. II is 
illustration of this is much too amusing to bo omitted. 44 Many 
of the visitors were afterwards present at a colled ion, and dul 
ample justice to the difference of hands in the MSS. If we 
heard that read aloud we should be apt to suppose, down to 
the word 4 to, 1 that 4 collation 1 meant luncheon ; and a certain 
degree of discomfort would attend tho mental process of appre- 
hending that it meant a comparison of document*.” It will ho 
seen that Professor J ebb's premisses aro (i ) that £vp<f)Qpa't com- 
parisons must at all events havo been a very hazardous phrase, 
ainc© it is now nowbero extant, unless hern ; (:*) that (vptftopt u 
naturally means issues or result*. Whether tho other side would 
accept these premisses wc shall not say. When two Mich authorities 
cannot agree, the average reader of Sophocles had bettor be con- 
tent to doubt. In the entrance-chorus (v. 198) the MS!8. offer us 
the mysterious sentence — 

TtXri y bp, ti Tt vv( «</>;/, 
rovr’ *V rjpnp ffpxrrm. 

The editor accepts the correction rfX«I v and translates “for if 
night leave aught undone, day follows to accomplish this” Here 
we shall have more hope of a satisfactory decision upor reading 
and rendering when some one can satisfy us as to the bearing of 
tho whole sentence on the context. Tho passngo runs in outline 
thus : — 14 And grant that tho fierce god of death may turn his back 
in speedy flight from oiu land borne to the great deop of Amphi- 
trlte, or to the Thracian wave. O thou who wieldest the light- 
ning, slay him beneath thy thunderbolt.” The sentence in question 
stands between Thracian wave and 0 thou §c. The usual 
explanation (adopted by Professor Jebb) is, “ If night omit any- 
thing (in the work of destruction), day comes after it to accom- 
plish this." Surely this remark is not only a most inopportune 
break in the prayer, but is itself expressed with .singular 
obscurity. Wo suspect the corruption to no deeper than is gene- 
rally supposed. The next appendix introduces us to one of the 
oftenest debated passages in the classics, tho words (219) in which 
CEdipus, preparing to inquire for the murderer of Lams, introduces 
his proclamation by alleging his own necessary ignorance of the 
circumstances : — 

dyes (eves piv rov Xciyou to 08’ t£epu> t 
£*vas 8c roO 7 rp(i\ 6 ivTof' ov yap ttv patepav 
i\V€Vov avras, prj ovk (\<dv tl nvpfiokov * 
vvu 8*, Zaripov yttp dar os c Is tiorovs rcXv, 
vplv TTpotp&vu) Tran Kad pitots rd8f, 

translated by, 44 These words will I speak publicly, as one who has 
been a stranger to this report, a stranger to tho deed ; for I could 
not have tracked it far by myself if I had not had some clue, llut 
as it is,* Ac. "With most of tho editors negative criticisms we 
agree, and we* think his translation the only possible one ns the 
text stands; but we cannot accept it, for two main reasons, A 

3 leaker who usee the conditional phrase 44 if I had not had some 
ue 11 distinctly implies that lie has a due ; but vvv 8e, “ os it Is,” 
here no less clearly means, and is explained by Professor Jebb to 
mean, 44 as I have no clue” ; and this apparent contradiction can- 
not^ to our thinking, be got over. ^ Further— and to this ob- 
jection Professor Jebb should, from his arguments upon (vp<t>npas 
fiovXtvpdrm', accord some weight— -the sense is complete at tho 
word afrror, for in a sentence of this mood and form the laws 
of Greek impel, not to Cay compel, tho hearer to supply 
from the preceding words the condition tl pi) (ims fj rov 
irpax&lvrat ; the substitution of a different condition is, therefore, 
in the^ nature of a surprise. It is true that in such cases the 
condition is not always loft unsupplied, and the editor quotes 
an instance from Demosthenes (D$ Car. $ 228) in which 


it is, expressed. Dut what is the condition expressed? Thtt 
very same which the hearer would atherwite have understood, 
not, as hero, a different condition. The meaning we requira is 
that given by Mr. Blaydes, 4 * for, if I had not men thus igno- 
rant, I should not oven by myself (avrbs) have searched far with- 
out having some clue/’ %.e. I should have found a clueAdth no 
long search. (Professor Jebb thinks — we do jiot quite see why — 
that this would imply that, the speaker bad actually been searching.) 
The sole, though fatal, objection is the presence of pf}. The plain 
remedy, thou, is to eject it ; and our only difficulty — not a very small 
one— is to imagine how it ever came in. Perhaps it was the learned 
blunder of an ancient editor, who took ovk for a condition; 
or perhaps wo should sc© in avrospt) the remains of avrbs i><rprjv t 
whore o irpipr would bo the gloss or conjecture of some one who 
thought that tx^evov required an object, and remembered from the 
Ajax (v. 7) that to track scent is a Sophoclean metaphor. 

Professor Jobb's original conjectures in this play aro twelve 
in number (besides two conjectural supplements) ; seven are ad- 
mitted into the text. Among them the palm is due to tie 
beautiful restoration of 1218, ftvpopaiyap finmep idXspov xi&v Ik 
arTopdratv, “ 1 wail a* one who pours a dirge from his lips* 
(MSS. a>r irrplaWa lu\iuiu or o\*<a>i»). It is for the sake of such 
discoveries as this that the scieuco of MSS. evidence is worth 
study. Next to this in interest, and not far from it in convincing 
certainty, is that in 1090, rtiv intovaav tcry iravcrtXr)vt>v for o$x 
irrjj ritv atipiav mnwiXrjvov. This appears very hold, and perhaps 
that is why Professor Jobb does not put it in the text. With 
scientific explanation it is not really hold at all, and we should 
like to see it promoted in a second edition. Upon the correspond- 
ing passage of the antistrophe the editor does not so completely 
convince us. The Chorus are conjecturing that tho unknown 
parents of (Edipus must lie sought among the divine beings who 
haunted Mount Cithseron : — 

ns err, TfKi’of, tic ir 1 irucre rwv piocpatcovu>v dpa 
Haros optirtrifiura xra- 
irpbs rrcXaafota', i/ at yi ns Ouydnjp 
A o£iav'j rw yap irXtiKts dypuvnpnt mural <])i\au 

Now it is impossible, as commentators havoseen, that 44 a daughter 
of Apollo ” should bo supposed the mother of a child by Apollo 
himself, lienee various remodellings of r) . . . ,\n£lov. Our best 
MS. omits ns, an omission to which we should not ourselves attach 
much weight, holding it, lor certain reasons, easily explicable. Pro- 
fessor Jebb, starting from f) ai ye Bvydnjp Ao(iov, conjectures fj ere y* 
e mm)p Ao£/«r ; and, accepting rdv for ro>v, translates thus 
44 Who was it, my son, who of the race whoso years are many 
that bore thee in wedlock with Pan? ... Or was Loxias the sire 
that Ix'gftt thee ? ” This brilliant suggestion not only for surpasses 
its predecessors, but might well be thought conclusive. Wo demur, 

1 low ever, on several grounds. First, as the editor acknowledges, 
the preceding alternative points to some mention of the mother. 
Secondly, i» it quite probablo that in the simple sentence — i) ere 
y e(f)va-€ irarijp — even when written in continuous uncials, ;he 
iinal syllable of should be taken for 44 a repetition of nhe 

pronoun erf,” and that tho mistake would escape a second time 
upon revision ? Thirdly, is tho feminine at puitpauopes altogether 
acceptable P Wc venture to think not. Substitute in the trans- 
lation any clearly feminino phrase (e.y. 14 mothers ” for 44 race ”) 
and consider the effect. We would essay, with submission; a 
new defence of the MSS. In alternative clauses, Greek is ex- 
tremely tolerant, of elliptical constructions, the parallel sentences 
mutually supplementing each other. Now the peculiar position 
of fiaa points to a slight pause after truer e, tho Alternative parts 
of the sentence commencing with t&v panpatMvw May not 
the full construction, then, be— rwa paKfMi&vuv ttpa ns Ovy drrjp 
n a vos irarpbs mXaaBiicru, r) rav paicpaubmp ns dvydnjp Ao (lav 
narpas 7rtXa(r6fitra ? 44 Who was it that bore thee— some 

daughter of the ancient ones, was it not, wedded toWPan, or 
perhaps to Loxios Y ” {irarpbs is to be taken productively.) We 
may observe that 44 daughter of tho gods M is no mere synonym 
for 44 goddess.” The mortal CEdipus could not be sprung on both 
sides from divine beings of the highest rank. One of his parents 
must have had at most only the semi-divine rank of the nymphs. 
Of Professor J ebb’s minor corrections, ’Oi8irrouvin 1091, Kara in 1 280, 
ravrov iu 1405, seem to us as successful os they are acute, nor do we 
think that it will be easy to improve upon pnvdtf for vopd# in 
1350. In 103 1 we do not think he has solved the problem, though 
he is undoubtedly right in rejecting every solution which takes no 
account of tho variant tv Kaipois. CEdipue asks the herdsman who 
found him, when exposed as an infant, what was the pain from 
which, as implied by tho previous remark, he was then suffering. 
Professor Jeob would give the question thus — tl 8’ SXyos 
tcrx ov r f iyxvpwv pt Xavfiavets ; where eyuvplav is a conjecture 
for tv xaipwr or iv *<1x010*. It is, however, somewhat super- 
fluous and not very liable to the supposed corruption. Now one 
of tbe best MSS. gives lv aaipdicr \apftdvtts. This plainly ton- 
garblod transcript affords a strong presumption that in some uncial 
progenitor of our copies the syllable which praceded'jSptytdawtr 
was not p* at all, hut pa. Nothing is more common tban’the loss 
of a letter or letters in such combinations as MAAAM, which may 
be compared for confusion to the m, n, and u of our modern 
cursive. This at once indicates that what really occupied the 
middle of the verse was a substantive in -ua, of course describing 
tho infant, that ta-xov is tho neuter participle agreeing with it, r 
tbe necessary article combined with it, that it probahte began with 
an a (hence the error Xo\oi tra which some MSS. actually give)# 
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and that the rest of It was each as to give rise to the variants 
Possibly more than one Word might satisfy the conditions thus 
presented. We ourselves incline to find the common origin of 
fV'Ktupoit and cp KOKcuf in jcaXoIv. Some expositors justified 
this by the explanation iv Katpolg, wrongly but not at all unreason- 
ably, sir i£p flV * 4 \<p for «v *aip$ is common; others preferred the 
bad c.-M^turc h kqkoU, These lines would take us straight to 
the reading — 

rl d* u\yo r *<r%ov rdyKdXiaiia \apfidvsto ; 

“ And what pain had the nursling when thine arms received it ? ” 
—not, perhaps, such a very baa reading either. So Euripides 
calls an infant a vnayKoXurfin, 

One remark of n Jess pleasant character wo have to make in 
closing this notice. Professor Jebb has informed the public of tLe 
authorship of an article in the Saturday Review. The intention 
was, no doubt, complimentary. Rut at a time when vulgar 
curiosity is doing its best to abolish the long-established and 
invaluable principle of anonymity which has always been observed 
by the better part of tbe English proas, we cannot give the coun- 
tejianco of silence to an infringement of a custom to which 
we attach a particular value. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WOULD.* 

W E find it by no means an easy task in judging this book to 
look at it from the point of view of the ordinary reader. 
To us a selection --a amall selection — from the letters of Horace 
Walpole seems almost an net of impertinence. Ho and liis World 
can never bo known by a selection. The reader who would know 
both the one and the other must begin with the first letter 
written by the clevor, lively lad of eighteen, and go on through 
the two or three thousand of them till he parts company with the 
old man worn out with cli.se; use, but never dull, ns in his eightieth 
ear be passe:* away. ' In the last letter that ho wrote he blames 
is correspondent lor showing his “ idle notes, which,” lie says, “ I 
cannot conceive can amuse anybody.” Yet at once he foils into his 
old lively strain. “ At home,” ho writes, “ I ere only a few 
charitable elders, except about, four score nephews and nieces of 
various ages, who aro each brought to me about once a year, to 
stare at me m the Methuselah of the family,” Following his 
guidance we become acquainted with throe generations o£ 
men. We see tin* ciders of the first dropping away, the men 
of the second in their youth, their vigour, and their age; and 
those of the third beginning to till up the places left vacant 
on the stage. Yet, while the people about whom he writes 
spread from the days of tbe Stuurts to the days of Victoria, 
in his letters there is never any break. »So full are they, eo 
numerous, and so unbroken in "their succession, that wo pass 
through the long years without once being strode with the 
vast difference in the world which he described iu his youth 
and is describing in his old age. Wa got slowly to know inti- 
mately a large company. Wo see them slowly growing older and 
older. Some of them die, others drop out. of fiis and our acquaint- 
ance. Their place is taken by new comers, whom iu like manner 
we get slowly to know, To no one, perhaps, do wo become 
strongly attached. "We make acquaintance*, pleasant enough ac- 
quaintances, but scarcely any friends. No ono do we miss as we 
miss Goldsmith and Garrick in the page's of Roswell, unless per- 
chance it be the blind old Mm»\ du Deffand. Rut the variety is 
endless and unwoarviug, Johnson asked : — “ Was there ever yet 
anything written % mere man that was wished longer by its 
renders, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the 
Pilgrim 8 l^rogr&u f ” We would answer, “Yes; tbo nine big 
volumes of Horace Walpole’s Letters. There should have been a 
tenth.” For days of illness, for nights of wakefulness, where can 
pleasanter reading he found? Let him who, some hours before 
it IB d4)n, finds he can no longer sleep, keep always by liis 
bedside one of those volumes. They pleasantly occupy the mind, 
but do not fatigue it, still less do they excite it. YY'hen at last 
nature calls for further repose, tho book is at once dropped — 
for there is never any distant point to which wo are tempted to 
read on— and sleep is not kept off by the remembrance of what 
bos just boon read The only drawback is that the volumes are 
so heavy. There should be not nine, but almost nine times nine 
of them. Each should be so light that it could bo bold by an old 
man's failing hand. But they should be read long before old ego 
begins to threaten, so that, when tho real need comes for them, 
they may be looked upon ou friends of long standing. If he who 
knows not whist is preparing a sad old Ago for himself, one 
scarcely less sad awaits him who has not learnt to enjoy Horace 
Walpole. 

This is the work whoso perfection is its fulness, of which Mr. 
Seeley gives ns Select Passages. We felt, as wo have already 
said, that it was indeed hard for us to form such a judgment of 
his book as might be of use to tbo ordinary reader. We, there- 
fore, made an experiment, if we may be allowed to say so without 
dferesppdE^ft corpora trili. We. gave it to a young lady who had 
never refad a stogie letter of Walpole’s. We were, we must con- 
fess, disappointed with tho Result. She read these Select Passages 
with interest. Had she lived a hundred years ago she would have 

* tforqct W ulpole and his World t Suite t Passages from Ah Letters. 
Edited by L. D. bveley, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 8 illustrations after fiir Joshua Reynolds and fctfr Thomas Lawrence. 
London % Seeley, Jackson, & Hafiiday. *884, 


pronounced it # a very pretty book.” As it woe, she merely called 
it “ nice.” There is, after ail, we fear, too much of what we may 
call “ Jack-Homeriug ” in the world ; too great a love in tho case 
of books as wull as of pies for pulling out the plums, and leaving 
on one side that in which they are set Yet for all we are told. 
Jack Horner, though ho began with the plums, did in tbe end eat 
the paste, We may hope, therefore, that some of those who in an 
unwholesome manner begin with these select letters, may go on to 
finish the whole nine volumes. If such a selection was to bo 
made, vve do not know that there could have been a much better 
one than that which is here given us. We do not, however, 
altogether like tho “ tags ” by which one select passage is joined 
to another. Wo get a little Irritated in reading such lines as the 
following : — “ Arrived in London, he is again in his element or 
u A little later on we have more gossip about the humours of tho 
day and of Lady Queensberrv ” ; or “ The attack [of illness] proved 
obstinate, and we have again complaints of tbe English climate, 
mixed with lamentations over the change in English manners,” 
We doubt, however, whether Mr. Seeley 1 ia« that dose ac- 
quaintance with the times which is needed in the editor of such a 
work. At all events, we see not n few places where an illustrative 
noto might well have been given. Thus when Walpole writes, 

“ Mr. Boaiicterk bos built a library in Great Russell Street 
that reaches half-way to Ilighgate ” the reader should be reminded, 
or rather informed— for a reader of Select Passages is likely to 
hoar of it for tho first time— how Wilkes said he wondered to find 
in the library of 11 gentleman of Mr. Beauclerk’s character. in tho 
gay world such & numerous collection of sermons, and how Johnson 
turned Wilkes’s wonder upon himself. He should be told, too, 
that so vast was the library tliut its sale was spread over fifty 
days by auction. The mention by Walpole of “Lady Di r s 
windows ” should have brought in the passage in which Miee 
Burney tells us how Sir Joshua directed her to look at Lady Di 
Beauclerk’a house, and how Burlu? rejoiood “to see her at Just so 
well housed ” after all she had suffered from her husband’s 
“ singular ill-treatment of her.” The admiration that the London 
Pantheon raised in Walpole when be was now an elderly man 
might well havo been compared to the feelings of delight that its 
glories excited in Miss Burney’s youthful heroine, Evelina. An 
opt parallel passage might also have been found in Boswell. When 
he and Johnson visited it, “I said,” writes Boswell, “ there was 
not liulf-a-guinea’.H worth of pleasure in seeing this place.” “ But, 
sir,” answered Johnson, “ there ishalf-a-guinea s worth of inferiority 
to other people in not having seen it” Hero and there a note seems 
either superfluous or deficient. For instance, on the same pap nro 
mentioned Persian Jones aud Mr. Wraxall. If. the reader is told 
by the editor that Mr. Wraxall was “afterwards Sir Nathaniel 
William Wraxall, Tin t., known by his * Memoirs of His Own Life/ * 
why is not his ignorance also enlightened as to Persian Jones ? 
Mucaulays Fourth-form schoolboy knows of course all about Sir 
William Jones; but, then, he is equally well inforraod as to Sir . 
N. W. Wraxall. * 

When -Mr. Seeley maintains, in wry un-Walpolian English 
that “the extant results of Walpole's diligence display a full 
picture of the period, distorted in many places by tbe prejudices 
of tho artist, but 1 ruthful on the whole, there we cannot agree 
with him. Very far indeed is tbe picture from being a full ono. 
He who should know tho period only from Walpole's .Letters 
would know but a small part of it indeed. What could a man of 
hia temperament, as fastidious as it was acute, know of the great 
rough, moving world that was around him, or rather, as he would 
have thought, beneath him? What he did see he saw very 
clearly; but, after all, lie. saw but one small part of tbe whole 
ol‘ English life, lie know next to nothin? of the great writers of 
his age. lie was so ignorant of Johnson that he said his life 
might bo written in four lines, lie luid, it would seem, never 
heard of his strength or his courage. lie, called him “ an unfoi> 
tunate monster, trusting to his » helpless deformity for indemnity 
for any impertinence that hi* arrogance suggests.” Little did ho 
know of the man who, first hi mug a great oaken cudgel, wrote 
to tell Macpherson that he would never bo deterred front de- 
tecting what ho thought a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian. 
Walpole was so much above everything that was “ low n that 
he wus most thoroughly tired, as he says ha knew he should 
bo, with an evening in which Garrick and Goldsmith joined in 
what must havo been an admirable piece of humorous buffoonery. 
Insensible na he was to the merits of Johnson and Goldsmith, 
scarcely less iuseusible was he to those of Stcrno, Fielding, and 
Richardson. Hia admiration for such a poor writer os Mason woe 
excessive. Still lc&s did he know of the great wave of religious 
feeling that was spreading over tho land in tho wake of the Wesleys 
and Whitfield. Of the vast economic changes that were silently 
going on, scarcely a tratv is to be found in his letters. Admirable 
though the picture w that he gives, it is but one long-continued 
view of ono part. — a brilliant part, no doubt — of English 
oightflcnth-ceutury life. 

With Mr. Seeley s judgment of the literature of that ape wc are 
as far from agreeing os we am with Walpole’s. Indeed, Walpole’s 
opinions seem in one case to have been accepted by him without 
any misgiving. Mr. Seeley writes: — 

Some excuses may la made for hia disparaging trhirfami. The lihrati 
of hie (lay were cortnlnjy eclipsed by tbe contemporary orators. What 
writer was left in pros© or verse, on the death of Swift, who could compare 
wiUiMona field or the first William Pitt ? Which 0 / the poets* or historians 
Of the next generation won tho applause which was called forth by the 
speeches of Fox or Sheridan or tho younger Lilt ? If Fox and Sheridan 
could obtain their greatest triumphs in the midst of gambling and die* 
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eipotion, and apparently without paius or application, thers was soma 
•sphlogy for alighting the labours of Robertson and the carefully polished 
Torses of Goldsmith. 

Mr. Seeley, by tho way, is a good deal out in his chronology when 
he makes Goldsmith's verses compete, as it were, with the oratory 
•of Sheridan. We might, indeed, object to his making them com- 
pote with that of Fox. Sheridan was but thirteen years old whon 
The Traveller was published, and The Deserted Village cauio out 
before he had reached his nineteenth birthday. He was, moreover, 
.still iu his teens when Boswell, pressing Johnson for his opinion on 
the merit of Robertson's History of Scotland, received as answer, 

44 Sir, I love Robertson, and I won't talk of his book. 1 * But Mr. Reefer, 
AS we have said, fe here following Walpole. 44 Except,” Walpolo 
wrote, 44 for such a predominant genius as Shakspeare and Milton, 

I hold authors cheap enough ; wliat merit fe there in pains, and 
study, and application, compared with the extempore abilities of 
such men as Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, or Mr. l*itt ? ” But has Mr. 
Seeley for one moment himself considered who were those whom 
lie cull 9, no doubL contemptuously, the literati of Walpoles day P 
Hus he forgotten the great cloud of writers who make last century 
so famous f* Have Mansfield, Chatham, Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt 
eclip^-d Fielding, Smollett , Sterne, Johnson, Goldsmith, Hu me, 
and Gibbon P Could any one or anything eclipse Tom Jones, and 
Tnstram Shandy, and The Vicar of Wakefield , and Humphrey 
C linker , and The Lives of the Poets, and The Moral Essay*, and 
The Decline and Fall i The speeches of Chatham that wore most 
admired were years afterwards found to have been written by 
Johuson in a garret. We had thought that tho ignorant con- 
tempt that, had boon poured on the great writers of last century 
had died of exposure ; but it still shows some signs of life. When 
we come acrot-s it we almost long for Reynolds' s convenient deaf- 
ness, of whom we rend in “ tho carefully polished verses of G old- 
smith":— 

When thej* talked of their Raphael*, Correggios, and .stuff. 

He shifted hi* trumpet, ami only took *nuiV. 

To part, however, with tho editor of the Select Passages with a 
friendly word, wo must nut forget to thank him for the interesting 
illustrations, which add not a little to whatever attractiveness his 
volume might otherwise have had. j 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OK THE TUDOR ri'RiOD.—VOL. IV.* 

W E heartily congratulate Mr. Burke and his readers— and, 
having been faithful among tho l itter, we may venture lo 
add that we congratulate ourselves-— upon the conclusion of his 
labours. In what he calls an Introduction to the present, volume, 
after making his acknowledgments to those who have helped or 
liked his book, he administers a parting rebuke to 44 a literary 
journal/’ tho identity of which wo cannot prelend to mistake, lie 
resents our astonishment mi a previous occasion that lie should 
44 reappear undaunted and unabashed ’’ ; aud to 11a us, in return, 
that he is fearless because he is tho advocate of Historical Truth, 
u a sentiment which I believe to bo esteemed and honoured by 
every liigh-minilod and chivalrous Englishman.' 1 

That there is something chivalrous iu Mr. S. Hubert Burke 
himself we do not deny; moreover, bo always writes like a 
gentleman, even when he writes bad grammar. But, though 
fully armed with a tremendous controversial apparatus and astride 
on principles which are proof against argument, ho is as un for- 
tunate as wevo the Danish king and hia knights at Heuiming- 
etedt whon, horse and man, they stuck in the mar.-h. The truth 
is that, with zeal enough and to spare, he has not learnt to com- 
bine a fair proportion of discretion ; and that, like tho king afore- 
said, he accordingly meets with more cold w«tcr than he may 
havo looked for. In answer to his challenge, it ouce more becomes 
our duty to show, as briefly as may be, how he has once more 
proved himself untit for tbefuucfiou which he has so confidently 
assumed. We do not feel it necessary to wurd off nnv suspicion 
of prejudice on our part against Mr. Burke as a devoted adherent 
of the Church of Home. In our review of the third volume of 
these Historical Portraits (April 7th, 1883) we attempted to fdiow 
how little the causo of historical truth really gains from the com- 
bative onesidedness of partisanship, however imposing may be its 
accumulations of evidence, even of evidence in itself trustworthy 
and significant, If Mr. Burke considers that bis entire method 
of writing or reviewing history cannot with justice bo called 
onesided, we have clearly been unable to persuade him to the 
contrary. On tho present occasion, therefore, we must confine 
ourselves to the humbler task of proviug that bis carelessness and 
extravagance have not decreased as the number of his volume? 
has increased *, and that, though ho may bo undaunted and un- 
abashed, his laches are such os would be inexcusable in the merest 
recruit desirous of finding a place among writers on English 
history. 

In speaking of Mr. Burke's carelessness, wo do not refer to the 
carelessness of Mr. Burkes printer •, nor are the mistakes intro- 
duced by the latter into the history of the former quite as dreadful 
as those bv which Miss Fanny Fudge’s printer impaired her 
prosody. The 41 Aulutaria ” of Plautus may pair off with Cardinal 
* Bessarian ” ; while a possible old spelling of the name 44 Chuuser ” 
fe balanced by the perfectly new spellings 41 Gregori Letti ” for 
Gregorio Lett, and Count 44 de Kitz 0 for Count do Retz. Unless 
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these Historical Portraits should reach a second edition, Mr. 
Burke’s readers will remain in doubt, so far as he fe concerned, 
whether tho second part of the name La Motto or La Motbe 
Fdnelon, should be written Fenelon, or Fdndlon, or Feneleoa. 
According to Littrd all these throe ways are Incorrect. From the 
laws edepelling we pass by a not very abrupt transition to tho 
rules of composition, a due observance of which fe quite 

compatible with the service of Historical /Truth. The inverted 
commas which make a sort of camera rtellata of Mr. Burke's text can- 
not relieve him of the responsibility of eccentric constructions which 
have an all too characteristic family likeness to one another. Thus 
we read in a description of Queen Elizabeth's personal appearance, 
which scorns to be taken in part from some unspecified source, that 
44 No one, w hen she pleased, could be more amiable, whon young.” 
Elsewhere we are told that Sir Christopher Hatton often had to 
settle tho disputes between the ladies of the Queen's Court: — 

Whcu his arbitration was not accepted, the case went before the Queen, 
wlio quickly derided by a box on tho cheek, or a pinch In the fat nook, or 
to l>u con lined in their apartment* for so many days, or relegated to the 
charge of >omu courtier iu a lonely country mansion. 

These oddities do not stand alone, but the depth of obscurity 
is reached (perhaps not altogether inappropriately) in the last 
sentence but one of the following picture of tho torture-chamber 
in iho Tower. As before, we cannot state what authority ia 
implied by the inverted commas: nor do we know whether the 
italics are Mr. Burke's, though lie greatly affects this engine of 
emphasis: — 

The Tower rack stood in tho long vaulted dungeon below tho armoury. 
Thn cells were underground, with no light hut the flicker of a far-off lamp. 
“ The rata were racing about in dozens ; ** and have been described afl “ daring 
in the extreme , , ond not like any other rats they hud ever aee.nl* To add 10 the 
horror* of the place, no cat was permitted to enter the infernal regions. 

Are wo to understand that tho Tower rats were unlike any other 
rats they had over themselves seen E In this case, one might have 
expected them, liko Fear in Collius's Ode, to have back recoiled at 
the sound they had themselves mado. 

Slovenliness of this kind would not be worth touching upon, 
were it not an unfailing index of inaccuracy in matters of greater 
importance. And there are few varieties of inaccuracy of which 
Mr. Burke does not contrive to make himself guilty — indeed he 
may be said to court danger with a chivulrousness which sometimes 
leads him, like the good Knfelit of La Muucba, into strange 
vicissitudes. Why, for instance, should ho have treated us to a 
short chapter (to be sure it fe a very short one) on the English 
Drama ? He clearly lacks even so much knowledge of tho subject 
as might have at nil events apprised him of its difficulties. For 
him the biography of Shnkspearo is a collection of traditions which 
may be accepted as facts, and the criticism of Shakspearo’s Sonnets 
a terra finnu offering the safest of footsteps. He narrates as a 
certainty that I’aul Whittington, the last monk who onjoyed a 
pension from the Crown, 44 in his old ago received visits from 
{Shikspeare, Spenser, Ben Jenson, and Walter Raleigh.” He 
informs us, as a matter removed beyond possibility of dispute, that 
in one of his Sonnet a Shakspeare testifies to the genius of Spenser. 
Wo presume the reference is to the eightieth sonnet, which has, 
with quite as much probability, beer, supposed to refer to Drayton, 
and to Darnel, lie, with more hesitation, reposts the absurd 
supposition of 14 some.” that Spenser's Irish wife had been 44 a 
peasant-girl, Arcadian-like, attending her father's flock at a stream, 
who quite enchanted tho love-stricken Foot.” IIo does not 
shrink from original criticism of hfe own, declaring that the Rape 
of Tucr tee, 44 hud Shakspeare written nothing more, would have 
entitled him to rank on a level with the author of tho Faerie 


Queen ; and, fir abovo all other contemporary poets/’ includ- 
ing, we suppose, the author of Hero and Leander, whom Mr. 
Burke condescendingly calls 44 unquestionably a man of genius, 
however deficient iu taste and judgment.” On the other hand, 
bis acquaintance with the elements of English dramatic history 
is singularly ini perfect ; ho evidently thinks GammerWurtons 
Needle the oldest English comedy; and confusingly refers to 
The Spanish Tragedy under the title of Jeronimo . Wo should 
be interested, by tho way, to know Mr. Burke's authority 
for asserting that Sir Christopher Hatton was author of the 
fourth net of Tannred and Gismunda , and that when the play, 
was printed m 159* (Wil mot’s version was really printed in 
1591, but some copies have tho later date) 44 the name of tho 
Royal favourite was thus affixed — 4 Oomposuit Ohr. Ilatton.’ ” 
But our author's vagaries are by no means oonfined to one par- 
ticular domain of literature or of knowledge. He startles us in a 
note by tho statement that Ilolinshed's roal name was Harrison— 
doubtless a development of the fact that Harrison furnished 
Ilolinshed with a 44 Description of England.” lie says of lioger 
Ascham that he 44 could like Tityrua play upon the lute,” though 
he does not reveal how a lute could be constructed out of oaten 


reeds. He asserts that Archbishop T011I son supported a plot for 
the restoration of James II. ; but 14 the plot fell through, as 'we 
fear must also full the attempt to impliouto so cautious a prelate 
in so hazardous au enterprise. Iu the mere matter of names Mr. 
Burke shows a weakness of memory for which we shaSVd have 
nothing but sympathy were it not that the slightest ainbunt of 
care in the revision of his proof-sheets would have easily cured 
its effects. 44 Kate of Hardwick” fe a new reading for 41 Bess,” 
adopted in but a single passage. The Atsiugton mentioned aa 
tried for treason on p. 207 is 00 evidently the Asaingdon mentioned 
as a member of the Association for the Protection of the Jesuit 


Fathers on p. 109, that we fear the treason prkpser named 
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4t Gbidoke” on the Inter pafce can bo no other than the Clndiock 
Tichbourne who occurs pa. the earlier. Worse than this, Bishop 
Kon L m p. 70 twice over transmuted into Bishop Kerr. 

Jfy the arrangement of his materials Mr. Burko shows a disregard 
of the mo 9 t obvious dictates of convenience. The volume is, 
indeedi!Wife its predecessors divided into chapters, and a list of the 
sections in all the four volumes is vouchsafed at the close in an 
alphabetical Table of Contents, which, like everything cl so iu tUa 
book, is tui generis. Who, for instance, would guess at the clinneo 
of finding “Fall of the l>uke of Buckingham J> among a series of 
titles of chapters beginning with the definite artirlo (“The Young 
Widow,” “ The Irish Cousin,” “ The Border Chief,” &c. &c.) ? The 
chapters themselves succeed one another on no perc eptible principle 
whatever ; and within them there is ueit her order nor cohesion. The 
chanter on the Batterings of Lady Lennox might have connected 
itself naturally enough with that on tho marriage (to Danilov) of 
the Queen of Scdts ; but between the two are inserted ft fumbling 
discourse on the Use of Torture, and a section quite put of chrouo- 
logical sequence, since tho Anjou episode is its main theme, called 
49 Memorials of ltoyal Love Scenes.” The chapter on “ Tho 
English Ultima” follows upon a narrative of the Northern liobcl- 
lion, and precedes an account of tho biter experiences of Doihwell. 
Mr. Burke’s manner is not so much discursive as (to 11*0 an 
eloquent word of. bis own) “decollated”; indeed, bis chapters 
often have neither head nor tail, an 1 towards tho end of the 
volume in particular this collection of Historical Portraits re- 
sembles that room in many exhibitions of pictures where the 
odds and ends are crowded together and where no patience proves 
equal to finding out the hidden gems. 

Such faults as these, however, might be excused, and Mr. 
Burko's book might have its use, did he at least supply intel- 
ligible guidance to the authorities 011 which ho has based, or rather 
out of which he has, like an unskilful worker in mosaic, stuck 
together his narrative. We ha\e already spoken of his inverted 
•commo.8, which leave the reader in constant ignorance as to 
whether the author is speaking in his own name or in that of 
fiorno writer known or unknown. Occasionally the obscurity is 
increased by a doubt whether the 1 psi^ima rerha cited by Mr. 
Burke have com* to him at first or ut second hand. Thus we 
read, without being led to form any now conclusion as to tho 
•date of the Merchant, of V* nice : — ‘ 

Christopher Hatton forunsl no exception ns to •‘pecuniary difliriiliii**, 1 ' 
for WalsingtiAtn was iiIjo in dele, nnd ii ill accords with lUo pupal. ir idea 
of the chivalrous Sir Philip Sydney to tii»d him “ liopclcs-dy in *1. ht.” in 
1581 Philip Sydney wrote lo i l a l ton, beseeching him “to .-illicit the Queen 
for *01110 aid to keep ulf a Dutch Shy lock who worried him to death.” 

Even when Mr. Burko goes so far as lo give a statement on tlm 
authority of “a contemporary M or “a contemporary of critical 
judgment,” he cannot bo said to do much towards making dark- 
ness light. 

We do not deny ihftt Mr. Burkes footnotes are full of references 
to works and passages, or insiuu.it e that he is unacquainted with 
a considerable portion of the literature of his subject. In fact, ho 
has devoted a chapter of some length to an examination of “ con- 
flicting authorities,” opening it with a dictum of l)r. Mankind, 
which may certainly defy contradiction, that “the question of 
authorities is a very grave one tnririd.” Tho lid- given by Mr. 
Burke is very far from complete: but it is upon tho whole quite 
equal to that which M. Dargniia has appended to his vivacious 
llistoire tT Elisabeth if Ang/etcrre. W hat is wot thy not only of 
notice, but of acknowledgment, is that Mr. Burk* should have 
shown no desire to confine himself to Bom tut Catholic authorities ; 
indeed we notice with surprise the absence of any reference to 
that storehouse of information concerning the Elizabethan persecu- 
tions, Mr. Foley’s Records o f the English Province of the Society o f 
Jesus. The gist of Mr. Burke s charges against Eoxe will receive 
the assent of every candid student, even though he may be unable 
to supfbTt them with tho aid of “ Sir James Mackintosh's 
4 History of tho Deformation ' ” [sic]. Mr. Burko expresses only 
a very partial confidence in the allegations of the Homan Catholic 
historian Sander, but he is, we think, mistaken in holding that 
Baxter and Neal, who agree in condemning Sander, “ carry not the 
slightest weight with any unprejudiced reader of tho present time.” 
It is new to us, by the wav, that there should have been a party 
“called the ‘High Church I’arty ’ ” in tho Tudor age. After the pro- 
bably correct, but in its absolute isolation cheerless, statement that 
“Dr.Goodwindiedin 1 638, "ivo ho rk buck again to Nicolas llnrpsljcld, 
and then forward again to I lo] inched and Stowe. Thomas 
Hey wood, whose little book on Elizabeth’s early years seems to 
have obtained for its prolific author a compliment from Miss 
Strickland, is rather loftily dismissed as one whose “ impartiality 
will not stand the test of search ful criticism.” The bruvo Jeremy 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History is generously praised; and there 
follow, of course without any attempt at order, comments on other 
historians, old and now. \Ye may disagree with more than one 
of these comments ; nor, iu truth, wa9 it to be expected that Mr. 
Burke should deny himself tho pleasure of an onslaught upon 
BumeMTIhe best-abused of all historians, or appreciate the 
“souilfe liberal” iu Kupin which won for him the good will of 
MM. Villemain and Dargajud. But the survey, as a whole, un- 
mistakably shows that tho author of this book fias a real desire for 
fhirness, even if he is not what he declares the excellent Maunder 
to be, 41 an equable admirer of heroes.” Nor, in truth, ore signs of 
this desire wanting elsewhere in the book. The injustice is re- 
cognized of attaching 41 all tho censure of unreasoning oppression 
to the English Protestant party ” in Ireland ; “ for, long before 


Protestantism appeared in this realm, the Celtic Catholics were 
ground down and misgoverned by the English Catholics.” Among 
“ the incidents leading to the Spanish Armada” the barbarities 
indicted in Spain upon English sailors And travellers are not 
ignored by the side of tho lawless excesses at those sailors them- 
selves. Mr. Burko neither retails, nor apparently believes in, 
scandal of a certain kind against Queen Elisabeth ; and even for 
Wnbiughaui ho finds a word in recognition of his comparatively 
independent spirit ami comparatively clean hands. It is all the 
mom to be regretted that the tone of tho book in general should 
be one of angry invective, as in tho case of Elizabeth’s ministers, 
or of passionate partisanship, as in that of Mary Queen of Scots. 
From the mime of tho latter Mr. Burko cannot part except in a 
lyrical gush quoted from Ay toun ; and to “the grave foresight ” 
which, for good or ill, made England what it was under Elizabeth, 
he has no other tribute to pay than this, that “ upon the long roll 
of English Ministers there are to be found none so bad and un- 
principhui os tho advisers of Queen Elizabeth, Burleigh worst 
of u)J.” 


FOLK-MEDICINE.* 

rr*HE existence of tho Folk-lore Society is more easily justified 
by the publication of this volume than by many papers be- 
longing to the series of its annual transactions. We have here a 
systematic attempt to deal with a vast mass of facts And traditions, 
for which an explanation must lie sought somewhere, unless we 
choose to say that an immense multitude of notions which have 
exercised no small inttw.nco on the history of the human race are 
altogether inexplicable and unaccountable ; and we believe that 
Mr. Black has analysed and classified these facts with commend- 
nblo judgment and with bettor success than many who have dealt 
with some portions of his subject before him. 

We may, however, fairly express our regret that bis praiseworthy 
earnestness in seeking for truth has not made him somewhat more 
exact in tho execution of his task. In the preface some stress is 
laid ou the amount of rare expended by himself and his friends in 
reading nnd correcting proof-sheets and revises; but unfortu- 
nately we have not far to go in order to come across instances in 
i which a moderately caret ul search would have been rewarded 
! by the removal of bo mo awkward blots nnd blunders. A few 
sentences, as they stand in tho text, are scarcely intelligible. 

, Weaieat a Iomj to know what is meant by the statement that 
“ curses ond denunciations are not tbo only means by which 
j naiiuna of thought have found their magician^ work their evil 
j will” (p. 16), or that for primitive raan the right of death “ must 
scon have suggested that tho rude weapon of the chase which had 
misled its aim had flomn volition of its own ” (p. 3). It is but 
poor praise for a writer if wt* sny that wo can just see what is meant 
by the sentence which tells us that “ the person cursed (by wizard 
or witch) soon bean of the cruel charm ; and it is not surprising 
Lh:.t, ruminating upon all the forms of disease to which it may be 
P^mUo that he will be doomed, should readily induce, if not an 
actual sick nos* in a healthy man, at least a craving for the removal 
oi the impending curse.” .Still more puzzling at first sight is tho 
declaration time when the curse is removed, “ tho thankful spared 
can go about his work with lightened heart” (p. 31). It is hard 
lo convince ourselves that three men have read the sentence which 
asks, “ To what do wo owe the Ucmussance of Italy and Southern 
Europe; to what in nur own day do we owe tho Gothic revival; 
to Avhut do wo owe tho hundred arts which make our life of to-day 
umro beautiful to tboae who have leisure and wealth, ami more varied 
— if not more happy — to the unfortunate poor, than has been any 
previous age in the world’s history ? ” (p. 21b). 

Mistakes or blunders in writing or printing are not so rare as 
they should be. The notions of burglars about amulets are eaid 
lo be “ a curious physcholngicyl study ” (p. 219). Thera would 
socm to be but little excuse for printing “ radii visual” (p. 21), or 
“ per cruee tua,” whore the text cited hud undoubtedly the mark 
of abbreviation (p. 141), or for turning Pautauias into Pausonius 
(p. 150), or tho German schaut and yeschuut iuto schawl and 
penchant (p, 15 1 ), the Latin suloilur into salvitur (p. 169), or the 
’French 14 diulocticicu ” into “ diuleclricieu ” (p. 4). Nor can we 
say that tho references nro always so given us to inspire us with 
implicit confidence iu the accuracy of some which wo have not 
verified. For the statement (p. 74) that Xenocrutea, according to 
Onion, said good things of cannibalism, wo are referred to Grimm’s 
Jkutsrhe Mythology, i. 37. and to tho same work, in vol. i. p. 46 
of ilie English translation ny Mr. Sully brass. But neither in the 
one nor in the other is there any uieutiou of either Galen or 
Xcnocratcs. 

The subject with which Mr. Black has undertaken to deal is not 
altogether an inviting one. Unhappily this remark applies to a 
good many regions in the wide domain of folk-lore ; and only when 
we begin to group large clusters of traditions can we trace the 
links which connect them, and see that all are evidence of soino 
rude effort to arrive at a coherent philosophy. The most important 
point beyond all question is the ascertainment of primitive feeling 
as to phenomena with which we are to familiar that we ofton 
bestow on them no thought at all; and here Mr. Black has done 
good service hy steadily re I using to be led astray by the speculations 
of some modern thinkers whose dogmatic utterances are certainly 
wanting in assurance. Mr. Black cannot bring himself to 
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believe that the coming on of darkness after sundown was viewed 
by the. first generations of mankind with the equanimity with 
which it is now regarded by children' in a modern nursery. 
He inmate that the indifference of the latter is the result of 
security and comfort, and that the mind cannot work iu its 
Statural wny in regard to phenomena of the outward world 
which an* seldom s» en. Children nowadays rarely watch a sun- 
set they hardly ever see a sunrise. They are scarcely more 
familiar with the eight of death, although their notions about it 
are moulded un»l .stereotyped by what they hear or read. For 
primitive men there was neither hearing nor reading about facts 
which wore undiscerned in the infancy of the world. What we 
have to determine fur ourselves is the direction in which we must 
seek for the evidence most likely to throw light oil tile earliest 
stages of human thought. If we say that our safest course is to 
start from the conditions of savage life at the present day, wo start 
with an assumption quite as largo as any that can to made by 
those who would rather trust to the records or indications of a 
literature handed down orally through generations wholly ignorant 
of writing: in any shape. The pictures here given have nt the least j 
come down to ns unchanged ; but it would be no easy task to li ml ! 
caviare* in our day who have not been exposed to a multitude of i 
influences unknown to tho earlier ages of the world ; nor is it pos- j 
aibie to measure in each case the degree of degeneration which 


S pencers theory, that for primitive men “ the first explanation of 
disease, of death, and tho Suggestion of higher powers and religion, 
are due to dreams and epileptic fita.” His definite conclusion is 
that “ tho mytliologUt, to use Mr. Spencer's term, far more accu- 
rately grasps' the ideas and feelings of the semi-civilized than does 
the Sptmcerean thinker/’ His opposition to Mr. Speocj(£Js based 
chiefly on the ground that “ Mr. Spencer assumes that wocan judge 
of the past by tho present in tho very particulars which others might 
think the inosL liabh* to alteration.” It is something to know that 
Mr. Spencer himself is not without misgivings as to the com- 
plete trustworthiness of bia method, and that he believes not only 
in the possibility, but even in the high probability , " that retro- 
gression has been a.s frequent os progression.” 


THREE NOVELS.* 

OWEET MACE is a story the oeeno of which is laid in Sussex, 
^ and llio date of which in placed in the reign of James I. It 
opens with a description of Sussex, scenery and of Gil Carr, tho 
hero of tin* story. Wo read on tho second page that he “ revelled, 
us young men of eight-aml-t wcuty can who love to place uno 
object in tho chiefest spot of all they see.” We imagine this to 


mav have brought them to their present state, nnv more than it J , ^ win hp f°°h delight in the beau lies of. nature; for he is 
is pooiMe to deny the fticttbuuWcurr.it ion is a most important I throughout the story represent «d to }*> of sober and temperate 
element in the condition of tribes which are thought to havens' j habits. On the next, papy wo are told that green is “Natures 


tained their primitive .simplicity'. j 

But whatever may ha\e been the thoughts iirst awakened in j 
tho minds of men by tho sight of death, it ia clear on all sides 
that one of tho fir*t notions formed on the subject was thnt of 
a relation between the living and tho dead. Whether this 
relation was one of love or *»f tear is a question perhaps less J 
easily answered. To Mr. Black it seems u more natural to regard 
dead ancestors as beneficent minor deities than as devils, . . . and . 
to look for prosperity and help from those who are now beyond j 
the troubles of earth. 1 * Assuredly it is this feeling which finds ] 
an emphatic expression in many hymns of the Big Veda ; ; 
and there seems to b« but slender excuse for treating this higher 
and more cheering thought as of later growth thuu tho theory 
which leads the Chinese to withhold help from a drowning man. 

This theory is “ that the spirits of persons who have died a | 
violent death may return tn earth if they can find a substitute. | 

Tlius, if A has Wt lost his son li, and is mourning his lues, I ......... ^ 

should ho see 0 struggling in tho water, 1m naturally will not help : *-*■ I^hIucc the effect of thousands ok persons speaking at 
him; bo would ratlier see him quickly drowned, 'for «o B will J l t h ,°. enm,; ; n ~ S i y ’. ^r *n^tu.uce, the A^noultural Hall at 

------ -- - ... i Islington. The bees being discarded, the birds are now brought 

in ono after the other. But as they have nothing to do with the 
story, we may puss on, Uii Carr is a sort of mixture of trader, 
smuggler and freebooter, whom love and business combine to bring 
lrom time to time to tho coast of Sussex. Sweet Mace, with whom 
he is in love, is the daughter of il gun-founder who lives on the 
same coast, and whom ho supplies with Riiiphur and saltpetre for 
the manufacture of gunpowder. She has another admirer in tho 
person of Sir Murk Leslie, a young court'd? from London, who has 
a commisaon from the Kiug to watch what is going on in 
Sussex and sen if any disloyal practices are being carried on 
under tbe guise of legitimate trade. Ho is a volatile young 
man, iu love with Mace nt one time, and at another with 
a certain Mistress Anne, daughter of a newlv-mado baronet 
iu tho same district. Mare ia in love with Gil Carr, but hor 
father will not hear of vhe match, and Sir Mark, by working on 


own colour,” but, why it should bo so more iliun any other colour 
we are nut informed ; nevertheless/ a few linos further on we rend 
that “lost there should be too much green, Nature has been lavish 
with other colours.” And the writer proceeds to givo thorn us 
now without mercy. “Golden tassel?, *' “burnished bullion yel- 
low,” “creamy grey,” “ delicate violet mauve/’ “silvery arrows,” 
41 silver stars ” ; and among all these colours “ tho most, 
{esthetic critic could not, find one that offend*.” Amid this econo 
of beauty “ on one particular undated morning in spring ... all 
hirddoui («<•) break* forth into song.” The song ia then described 
metaphorically na a u oratorio. “There aru no programmes,” and 
“ as to tickets they are minus too.” Nature is tho “ conductress/' 
and “ in a few moments will raise her hit on." The concert is now 
about to begin : “ then* is the deep low humming buzz and 
murmur as of thousands speaking in a vasty hall.” “ Tell me it is 
tho bees,” exclaims tho writer; on which wo may remark for our 
own part that no reasonable number of even the largest bumble- 
bees could produce the effect of thousands of persons speaking at 


return to life all the sooner. As for C, it is hi* fate, and he has 
only to wait until another person, J), E, or F, comes to the same 
end.” The idea which lies at the root of this notion is that, of 
the possibility of altering the state or condition of one man by 
changing that of another. The change may work in either direc- j 
tion. It may issue in great benefit to the living or in profit cala- 
mity; and tho notion will assume a more systematic form when 
tho inference is drawn tbut. the principle is not limited to the re- 
lation of man with man. If life may be recovered at the cost of 
another, so may health, or wealth, or any other thing. If a man 
may be freed of his sickness by passing it on to another man, why 
should man be the only living being to whom it may be thus 
passed on ? Why should uot this principle be a law pervading 
tho whole universe P Why should not tho malady be got rid of 
by laying it on vegetable, or even on innniniute, substances ? 

Without going far into details, we cau readily imagine that a 
vast fabric might spring up, forming itself in a certain «en?e into a 
system of folk-medicine — a method of curing which, iu spite of 
its seeming incoherence and absurdity, would rest on a certain 
philosophical foundation, and seek to account lor or to produce 
phenomena on a hypothesis which at least is worthy of refutation. 
The system so formed is not in vising either in its general cha- 
racter or in its local features. It has little outward consistency, 
and the moans adopted in two or more places for attaining the 
same end may be absolutely self-contradictory. What the sutferev 
is bidden to do in ono district may bo ju*t what he is told not to 
do in others ; but tlttse absurdities are scarcely greater than those 
of the earlier Greek astronomers, whom yet wo justly regard us 
not undeserving of respect. Wo may lie templed to smile at the 
notion of Xenophanes that the stars were fiery clouds lit at night, 
like coals, and put out Again in tho morning ; but the notion was 
an attempt to account for certain phenomena, and, as such, it 
marked a stage in tho growth of tho human mind. The difference 
between the early Greek astronomy and the folk-medicine which 
is still a living power among Englishmen at the present day lie* 
in the readiness which both physician and patient di-play to dis- 
regard ail seemin g exceptions or contradictious to their philosophy. 
The apparent occurrence of what is considered the right, sequence 
is held to prove tho theory, in spite of a hundred case* in which 
the result may point to a contrary conclusion. 

If, then, the materials of Mr. Black’s chapters aro often of an 
uninviting, or oven rcpulsivo, character, this is not his fault. Ho 
has bad to deal with facts and fancies, from which he may not 
unnaturally pass with a feeling of relief and satisfaction to the 
inferences to be drawn from them. His analysis exhibits in full 
detail tho workiug of a vast system of popular medicine vesting on 
ideas of transference, and traces this idea iu transferences bupposod 
to bo effected by mean.* of men in the first iustancis, by beasts iu 
tho next# end then by fruits, flowers, roots, trees, and sawn 
timber. This task leaves hint uuable to admit Mr. Herbert 


tho vanity and inti ‘rest of tho founder, gains bis consent 
that he should himself marry the girl. To this Gil Carr naturally 
objects; and on I he eve of tho marriage he, together with tho 
crew of his ship, come to the founder’s house to carry hor off. 
Sir Murk, however, is there too with a band of followers from 
London, and a desperate light ensues, in tho middle of which an 
old woman, considered to bo a witch, blows up all tho pnWer in 
the founder’s cellars. Mace, it is supposed, has perished in tho 
conflagration. Tho founder goes mad on the spot, but recovers 
his reason after a time. Mace’s maid, who is really tbe one who 
has been killed, is mistaken for Mace herself, and buriod with due 
honours. Mace herself is saved by tho old woman and bidden 
away ; but she too has gone mad. Tho old woman is condemned 
to be burnt at the stake as a witch, and the flames are already 
lighted when riie is rescued by a party of Gil Carr's men just re- 
turned from a long voyage. Most of the characters in the book 
come to their senses' in due time, and as many of them a* are 
marriageable marry. Among thoso are Gil Carr and Sweet Mace. 
VVe are sorry that we cannot recommend the book to our readers. 
It is very unprofitable. 

The Jewel in the Lotos i« the third novel by Miss Thicker which 
has been noticed in these columns. The first, Sit/nor MonatiUni'e 
Aiecc, gave evidonee of n good deal of ability, and, in spite of its 
absurd ending, compared favourably with most recent, tales which 
have taken Italian life a* thoir subject. The next, On the Tiber , 
was by no means so successful ; and the falling off was a pparen tly 
duo to the fact that it was, as far as could bo bo 

much A story as a recital of the writer’s real or fancied 

* Sweet Mace. By G. Manvillo Fonn. 3 vote. London : Chapman & 
Hall. 1884. 

The Jewel in the Loton . Ify Mary Agnes Tiuckcr. London ; Alien & Co. 
1884. 

It ride Picotee -. i 3 y tho Author of 44 L* Atelier du Lye,” &c. London: 
Leuuxrtfe & Sons. 
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f rio Vances. In the presebt novel the sc$ne, too, i a laid in 
taly f but in the country, instead of in Home* The chief in- 
tercet of this book consists in the experience of the two girls, one 
Italian and the other English, who pass their villegguxtura in an 
old co untry house s few miles from Home. The one, Aurora, is 
the bealNHUl daughter of a poetess and i mprovieatrice, who has 
onco been famous, but who is compelled by reduced circumstances 
to be dependent on the noble family of the Cagliostri, Dukes of 
Sassovivo, who are lords of the domain on which the countty- 
house stands, and whose own castle lies close by. The other 
girl, Aurelia, has come with her guardian, an old man named 
Glenlyon, to spend some months in Italy $ and, as she is in 
want of a companion of her own age and a teacher of Italian, 
it is settled that Aurora shall form part of the household. The 
three are accordingly installed in the country house, between 
which and the neighbouring castle the interest of the story 
alternates. In the castle, besides the old Duke and his wife, 
lives their eon, Don Leopoldo, a very dissolute youth, who bas 
succeeded in persuading a beautiful American heiress to take a 
titlo in exchange for her dollars. The marriage is soon to come 
off ; and Miss Melville, the young lady in question, is staying 
with the family. Don Leopoldo, being what a good number of 
young Italians are, is not, consequently, so content with his 
conquest as not to Beck for others as well ; and speedily, to the 
disgust both of his mother and of bis Jianch^ leu his liking for 
Aurelia become evident. Tie even succeeds in persuading him- 
self for a moment that he is in love with her. She, lor her 
part, deludes herself in the suine way ; and both allow them- 
selves to go so far as to give Miss Melville reasonable ground for 
breaking off the engagement. Tlio opportune arrival from Eng- 
land of a former lover of Aurelia's, to whom she was half engaged 
already, puts a stop to the flirtation with the young Italian, and 
she ends by marrying her own countryman. Aurora becomes 
4is famous a poetess as her mother was before her, and, eschewing 
matrimony, lives an ideal life of her own. Glenlyon dies; the 
ducal family becomes extinct, and its property passes into the 
hands of distant heirs. 

Thero is almost no plot, properly speaking, to tho tale, and the 
characters, for tho most part, are vaguely drawn. The book reads 
like a string of sketches. Tho air of Italian life is given not un- 
successfully ; and here und there throughout the talo there are 
scenes and descriptions above tho general level of mediocrity 
which characterizes it. lVvhaps the most interesting figure in 
tho book, though but little is seen of him, is that of Father 
Sogneri, a learned and devout priest, suspected of Liberal ten- 
dencies, and as a consequence exposed to intrigues, which Dually 
cause him to be silenced and left alone and friendless. It is but 
a sample of what othurs must have undergone who have been too 
zealous or not prudent enough to conceal their Liberal sentiments 
and not influential enough to maintain their position notwith- 
standing them. Tho domestic life of the poorer Italians is also 
well given. But the connexion between tho title and tho subject 
of tho book is a riddle which we give up. 

Bride PicoUe, the smallest of these three talcs, is in many 
respects tho best. It is fresh and wholesome. The scene is laid 
at LouvilJo, in Burgundy, and the evonts of tho story have 
to do with the quiet domestic lifo of several households in or 
near the little town. The most prominent figure in tho story 
is an old woman, ** La Brisurde," who is the sole survivor 
of a family which ho? possessed the secret of making the luce 
which rives the title to the Btory. Adjoining her room on the 
upper floor of the tenement in which she lives dwell two 
sisters, the one Fran^oise, who works as a milliner and dress- 
maker, aud the other Lise, a lame child of fourteen, who is de- 
pendent on the elder, but has the talent And ambition to make 
herself a help instead of a burden to otherB. Fron^oise has an 
offer of marriage, which might have been approved of by the 
parent# 1 of her lover were it not for tho fact, not only that 
Frtuifofee herself has no dowry, but that the expense of support- 
ing the younger sister is au incumbrance which an intending 
bridegroom and his family must take into account. Tho morose 
old lace-maker and lace-mender has the strongest dislike to all 
outsiders, and especially, like all recluses, to those who live 
nearest to her ana presumably give most grounds for suspicion. 
But the little crippled girl gradually worms her way into the old 
woman's heart, particularly after she has been suspected and 
cleared of a charge of tboft. The child, in working with the old 
woman, has been intelligent enough to find out the secret of the 
lace-stitch, the possession of which is so valuable; and, after 
being fiuther instructed iu tho art, is able to produce a pioco of 
lace which wins the prize at a provincial exhibition at Dijon, 
and secures for her something more than a competence. She 
is no longer regarded as a burden on any one anxious to mftrry 
ber elder sister, and tho objections to the match mado by the 
relatives of Fraucofee’B lover are greatly lessened by the younger 
girl’s success. The story, as it is said, “ ends happily.” Every- 
body gets, wbnt he or she wants. Even the old woman, who has 
been separated from her son, and has lived a lifo of seclusion, 
finds him at last, and goes away to livo with him in comparative 
wealthy The tale reads Os if the writer were familiar with the 
better side of French provincial life, and had taken as a guide 
some of the wholesomer kind of French novels. There seem to 
be echoes of La petite Fadrtta and other such stories in it. #i 
In the first two stories which we have noticed there is among 
others the common fault that there is really no plan to them. 
There is no reason why either should not end at almost any point 


after the, first half irf the tale has been reached. The third story, 
which is hardly ambitious enough to have a plot at all, and con- 
fines itself to simple sketches of home life, can he read all through 
with pleasure and interest. 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM LOGAN.® 

S IR WILLIAM LOGAN well desorved a biography ; nine in 
ten of those whose friends think it necessary to give to the 
world a record of tlicir lives have rendered far less service, have 
attained far less eminence in their several vocations. We can 
nevertheless believe that the biographer has had no easy task when 
we find how little tho critic has to say of one whose career was re- 
markable alike for public utility and private virtue. Few lives ore 
more useful, few deaths make so seusiblo a vacancy, as those of 
eminent permanent public servants ; and yet the lives of such men 
are rarely written, and would rarely prove readable. Their work, 
valuable as it is, Is interesting only to themselves and their col- 
leagues, or to thoso whom it immediately affects ; their services 
have been recognized, their loss is often heavily felt by their chiefs, to 
whom they are commonly subordinate only by chance — the chance 
of birth, fortune, or circumstances. But, even if those chiefs cared 
to recall the assistance they have received, the work that has been 
done for them, and even if tho etiquette of the service would per- 
mit the story of such men to bo fully and truly told, it would be 
eminently uninteresting to tho general public. The same is very 
commonly tho case with another class of lives almost equally useful 
and equally full of immediate and active interest — the lives of men 
of science whoso work has been of a routine character, especially 
if they have not reached tho highest rank of their profession, 
have achieved no very groat discoveries, engaged in no pro- 
fessional controversies of permanent or general import Sir 
William Logan was at once an invaluable public servant and 
a laborious and successful man of science. Tne earlier years of 
his manhood were passed us a man of business in London, and 
lifter as the conductor of a Company's copper works in Wales. But, 
born in Canada, of a well-to-do Canadian family, possessed of 
valuable property in tho Colonies and of a considerable business in 
England, ho was able at a comparatively early ago to Leave his 
business and take charge of the Geological Survey of the Provinces, 
then known as Upper and Lower Canada, now as Quebec and 
Ontario, forming part of the Dominion. Ilia business vocations 
impelled his first steps in scientific study, determined tho direction 
of Lis first inquiries, perhaps caused him to become a geologist. 
They contributed in no small degree to givo to his first geological 
investigations that, practical aspect which rendered them more 
acceptable, if not more useful, to the practical and somewhat 
Philistine aims of colonial politicians. He bad learned before he 
quitted business more than scientific geologists commonly care to 
learn of the signs indicating tho presence or absence of metalliferous 
veins — perhaps the one use of geology which the majority of Cana- 
dians appreciated, the one result they expected from the Survey. 

Born at Montreal in 1798, William Lognn was educated first at 
a local school, and afterwards at Edinburgh. Up to 1838 he was 
practically engaged, ns we have SAid, in business, but had leisure 
for tho scientific observations which determined his alter career. 
II is reputation as a geologist was made by his investigation of the 
underlying clays of the great coni seams, and by a geological map 
of the part of Wales in which he resided, so excellent, so un- 
surpassable iu thoroughness, accuracy, and practical utility that it 
was actually adopted by the Ordnance Survey. He observed that 
underlying every coal beam within his reach was a bed of clay 
always tilled with the fossil plants called atigmaria, afterwards 
proved to be the roots of those eiyilhria and other large, but 
lowly organized, trees of which the coal consists. At that time 
— 1830-40— it was commonly supposed by geologists that the 
coal-beds had often, if not uuivdtatlly, been formed by the fosciliza- 
tion of vast masses of driftwood collected in the estuaries of 
ancient rivers. Had this been the case, however, the underlying 
strata would have boon different in different places, and few or no 
traces of the timber which formed the coal seam itself would have 
be< i n found in tho beds below. Logan's discovery that a certain 
kind of clay, as he affirmed, always occurred immediately beneath 
the coal scam, and that this was filled with fossil wood of an in- 
variable character, would of itself have served to indicate that the 
coal had beeu formed by the fossilization of forests tin aitu, When 
the s fir/m aria of tho days wero identified as the roots of the 
aii/ilhria forming tho coal, the proof was complete. A visit to 
Canada and the United States confirmed Mr. Logan's view. 
Wherever he found a coal seam he found also the same underlying 
clay with tho same fossil atigmaria. Tho acquaintances made iu 
the course of this tour, together with his reputation at home and 
life birth in tho colony, marked him out for the direction of the 
Geological Survey which somewhat hesitatingly the Parliament 
of Canada at last undertook, and for which it voted a miserably 
inadequate sum for five years. Of the importance aud difficulty 
of the work tho politicians who ordered it seom to have been 
utterly unaware. They grudged Mr. Logan tho necessary assist- 
ance, overlooked the enormous difficulty which the absence of any 
trustworthy or complete geographical map of the surface imposed 
—a difficulty aggravated by the extremely defective character of 
tho surveys which had sufficed for such practical purposes as the 

• /.{/« of $ir Witiiam A\ Logan* A7., LL/A, F.11,3*, 
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Battlement of townships and the definition of boundaries. And had however, are they magazine articles of the ordinary type, dsoHpg 
not the director been a man of private means and of unlimited devo- with some interesting subjects pleasantly enough, hot at the mvm 
lion to Ins work, the Survey must have broken down at the outset, time in a superficial and careless fashion. The nook opens with 
Undismayed by the labours, and in no way dUlieavtem»d by tho an account of the life and writings of Fritz Reuter, the Platt 
want of proper support, the probabilities of dcsortinn, and the ini- lVutsck poet, and tells the tale of tho long imprisonment ho 
perfect appreciation which he clearly foresaw, Mr. Logan undertook suffered as tho penulty of his connexion with the visioniurj^pjvolu- 
the task with a zoul which overcame all obstacles, with a tact and tionista of 1833. Infamous and cruel as the vengeance of tho 
discretion which pie willed at last over tho lgnornnco and parsimony Hand was, Mr. MrcGallum makes a ludicrous overstatement in 
of his employers. Hi** troubles were greatly aggravated, liin sue- declaring that “ the proceedings wero almost more infamous and 
coaa often delayed, by the conduct oven of those Ministers who had scarcely Jess cruel than those of our own Bloody Assize.” He 
originally been pw.-uadod to incur tho trilling expense which alone must, either have never read or greatly forgotten his Macaulay, 
the Colonial Legislature would vouchsafe tor so vast an under- When Reuters imprisonment began, ho was about twenty-three 
taking, and by political changes whieli transferred power to men years old and full of life and spirits. He carno out of prison at 
still more iguor.mt mid indilforcnt. Such aid as was absolutely thirty, broken in heart and constitution. After sundry vain 

indispensable ho contrived to secure, no matter at what pecuniary attempts to make up for the wnMe of his youth, bo at last found 

sacrifice ; work that ought by rights to have devolved upon sub- , out. where his strength lay, and beginning with his Iaiuscken, 
ordinates ho undertook himself, and performed until his health ! or Gossipings, wrote ill rhyme of the lives, the sufferings, and the 
broke down at last under an accumulation of duties and hardships ' simple thoughts of the people round him, using his native Inn- 
which only tho strongest physical vigour, the most strenuous and ■ guage, a dialect of the speech common alike to England, Holland, 
enthusiastic spirit, would have endured so long. The country he 1 Belgium, and northern (Germany. The dialect of Reuter nat 111 ally 
had to survey wa« always wiM, often uninhabited, and almost im- leads .Mr. MacGnllum to compare him with limns, “the first 
passable. I fe hud to survey not merely tho strata, but the surface, in merit among dialectical poets * ; but what ho means by 
to determine for himself the distances, tho levels, the directions saying that Burns was also tho “first in order of time” wo 
which lor other geological surveys had been already ascertained ; : cannot conceive. To speak only of Scotch poets who wrote in 
lie made his way in canoes along tho shores whore the strata might their own dialect after tho Union, it is odd that Mr. MacGalluin, 
bo seen ono after another upon the face of gigantic overhanging I whom wo take to he a Scotchman, should know nothing of Allan 
dills and explored rivers \vhu<e banka here and there pave similar ! Ramsay, and indeed that any 0110 should profess an acquaintance 
judications of tho general geological character of tho country, j with Burns, mid know nothing of Robert Fcrgusson. Another 
His labours on tho Survey were interrupted several times by i paper is devoted to Klopstock, a far less interesting person than, 

other duties, as when he was sent as a member of the ( taimdiuu • Reuter. A narrow-minded pietist, egotistical ftud positive, tho 

Commission to tho Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and to tho founder and president of a Ladies’ J.Vetical Club, Klopstock, in all 
great Parisian Exhibition which intervened. Roth at home and respects save one, was a typo of tho sentimental middle-class, 
in Franco ho whs duly honoured, receiving from the Emperor | German of his age. Rut, though the patience of his readers cuuio 
the Cross of nil Officer of the Legion of Honour, from the : to an end long bofoie the tears niut dialogues nf the personage*,, 
Queen the compliment of knighthood, ami from the Royal ! human atui divine, ot Klopstockfe interminable epic, his poem 
Boeiety the highest distinctions reserved lor his particular branch murks the beginning of the restoration of German literature. Mr. 
of scientific investigation. The recognition of his services in MacCullum gives a good account lioth of the man nnd of his work ; 
Europe seems to huvo rendered his colonial fellow-countrymen but ho has borrowed so largely from Gcrvin us — a loan which he 
more sensible of their true value; and during tho later \ cars of honouly acknowledges -that all who can read German had hotter 
bis life tho importance of his work, his own personal ami profes- g*d their information at first hand from the Jhuttchc Jtichtuvy of 
sionnl merits, seem to have m cl with due acknowledgment. Rut thnl author. 

from first to last ho laboured, almost gratuitously . few men ! Mr. MncGall urn’s supcrfici.il way of trcul ing bis subjects is 
would care to labour for the highest rem une nu ion ; toiled in the more apparent iu those papers which deal vi 1th distinctly literary 
comparatively uninteresting rout in© of his duties not les* ontluwi- tunica than in his biographical notices, llu seems to have i\p- 
astieally than other men of science have toiled in the pursuit of nroachod his subjects without any general information, and to 
discoveries profoundly interesting in themselves and sure to reward hate worked nt each by itself without, noting its relationship to 
them with world-wide and lustiug tame. To atich geologists as kindred matter*. Consequently ho is in a chronic state of 
Lyell and Owen, Logan was what the Astronomer-Royal and his astonishment ut. fighting on things which I10 ought to have ex- 
assistants are to the great pioneers of astronomical research. It pouted to find, llu i» surprised, for example, to find that our 
was only incidentally, in the course of duties which had nearly all forefathers were given to riddles, and that such men a? A Id helm, 
th© tedium, and none of 1 ho ease, of routine, that lit* could uccoui- “Bishop of Bherbournn and Abbot of Mnlmsbury ”— for so be 
plish anything of wider and more general interest*, and after his spells tlioso names — -learnt nnd practised tho art of riddle-making, 
acceptance of his Canadian charge the only important scientific thick surprise is perhaps natural enough in any ono who is wholly 
inciaent W'ith which his name is connected is tho disco veiv of tho unacquainted with tho curly culture of all peoples, of our own 

JEozoon — a discovery which throw back by an incalculable period race and ot those akin to us, ns well ns ol Zulus mid Hasutos. 

the supposed date of the earliest appearance of life upon the earth. 80, too, l.is surprise that a strict Lutlimvin like Ilaus Sachs should 
His letters and journals contain here and there passages of 1 tell 11 story of how the devil was outwitted shows an equal igno- 
gTApbic description and lively narrative, or of scientific interest, ranee of the spirit of tlm early part of the sixteenth century 
which render the volume, on the whole, readable enough. Ilia about which lie is writing. In a long and rather dull paper on 
account, for example, of the packing of the ice? on tho St. the stories which difierent European nations have attachod to 
Lawrence, the manner in which the narrow bed and rapid course the name of Solomon, he mukes no mention of the novel of 
. of the stream at particular points create those vn>t accumulations : Boccaccio, where the wise king advises a perplexed husband 

of ice which often appear to form u gigantic dam, ami rsLe 1 to administer luuvitni discipline in a fashion which, however 

greatly tho height of ifie .stream behind ; the manner in which i consonant with itnli.in ummiers in tho fourteenth century, ia 
tho water finally finds its way through or underneath ; the signs j nut such as one would have thought would have been recom- 
which indicate tho point at which tho accumulation has ceased — i minded by the legendary Solomon, who is generally represented 
& matter of no little importance to nil inhabitants of tho lands j under petticoat government. More serious omissions are mado 
bordering the pioat river — is signfilly clear and striking. His the account ot the development of the Gharleinagno myth^ 
account of an important landslip is equally graphic and lucid, w hore no reference is made to tho stories of the monk of 
and his sketches of life and travel hv land and water in tho truck- Nt. Gall, who wrote slioitly after tho Emperor’s death, or to the 
less forests he traversal on duty are spirited and amusing. The embodiment of tho History of the pseudo-Turpin in tho groat Cbro- 
biographor 1 ms done his work well, has made the most of his niques de S. Denis. Mr. MucOftllum, indeed, makes no attempt 
materials, and has, on the whole, been careful not to make too to follow out this interesting subject, save so far as it is illustrated 
much of them. The memoir i« therefore perhaps as good ft monu- by the legends concerned with tho single incident of the death of 
raent to tho reputation of a valuable public servant, an enthusiastic Inland. He deals in much tho same way with the Arthurian 
votary of ecience, ns circumstance* permitted. It leaves upon the romances, for ho simplifies his work by pronouncing tho oddly 
reader's mind.a high impression of Sir William Logan's character, expensed opinion that, “ Whatever their remote origin may have 
personal and professional, nnd in so far mav be considered sue- been, it” (tho variety of their characteristics) “justifies us in treat* 
ceasfut. But the conditions of tho task hardly allowed the pro- *»£ them ft8 tllw invent ions of chivalrous writers, and in neglecting 
deletion of a book which, iu these days of literary abundance and north-west passage of Welsh antiquities for tho safer overland 
Beauty leisure, can attain au extuiaive circulation. route of Latin aud hreuc.li Authorities” (p. 15^)* That is, to speak 

' without 0 parable, that because tho earliest torms of these legends 

seem to belong to a period far older than that of tho French. 

STUDIES IX GEKMAX LITERATURE.* romance-writers, we are therefore justified in believing that they 

A . invented thorn, and that because their origin belongs to a civilisation 

B the title of this wok is vague, and would justify ad ex- of which Mr. MocCallum knows nothing, he is )ustified ia saying 

pectAtion of great things, we will at once state that this j that its investigation had better be neglected* On the other hand 
volume of “Studies’ is a collection of nine magazine articles on , the two articles on tho Miuneaong and on Hans Sacha. co)^k|; and 
subjects which, though various, may fairly be described by the i master-singer, are written with greater care, and are csrtalnrv tho* 
wide term literary, though one or two scarcely belong to either | most interesting parts of tho volume. Mr. MacOaHum constantly 
High or Low German literature. Three of those articles appeared, : foils into a very slovenly style of writing, and he would do well 
we aw tokl, in tho CornhiU Mayaam. No notice is given of any j to note, Among other matters, that “ milking considerable loans'' 


/ llscCsUtUB. London: Kogan Paul, iivnch, & Co* 1884. 


w uuen uoi* muan oorrowmg largely; mat * to taKe a teuing is an ex- 
B'rppose that tboy have not been printed before. Not tho less, presdon to be avoided, and, above all, that the constant use of 

• SUdit, in Lvw G*r, M ~n <J llioS (knnan Upturn By M. W. " the f ° lmer ” ttnd “ tL ° lat,W ” U and .+ 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M , STEEN ACKERS, *hoae very interest ing account of the 
part played by the Post Office in the war of 1870 we 
noticed lest year, has brought out, in conjunction with his former 
secretary in that department, the first volume of a history of the 
irregular Government in the provinces from September to 
FebruaftpN[f ). It is likely to bo useful, but at this stage we do 
not propose to criticize it at length. The author has adopted the 
unambitious and aomhwhat inartistic plan of embodying in his 
narrative 0$ many speeches, letters, newspaper articles, proclama- 
tions, and so forth as possible. The result is not strictly literary, 
but is perhaps better m substance than in form. 

Enjoyment of M. Bardoux's hook on Mine, do Beaumont (2) 
will probably depend on the render's liking or dislike for the pecu- 
liar French, society of the interval between the Revolution and the 
.Restoration. Of this and of the special Chateaubriand clique in 
it Mine, de Beaumont was a distinguished member, and she also 
holds a certain place in literature as one of the “ Muses ” of 
Jouhert. Furthermore, she was one of the most sorely-tried 
victims of the Terror who themselves escaped, for almost her 
whole family perished on the scaffold or at the hands of the 
•Septembrisours. M. ltardoux, however, has not the delicate tact 
with which in different ways Suinte-Bcuve and Cousin knew how 
to make readers of the present fall in love with ladies of the past, 
•even if (like Mme. de Beaumont) they had little beauty, And (like 
her) a somewhat unnecessary dose of sentimentality, llis work is 
meritorious, but it is not exactly interesting, and in such a case a 
book is almost bound to bo interesting to prove its right to exist. 

We note only (for the present) the appearance of the sixth and 
last volume of M. Ferre ns’s elaborate Ilia fun/ of Florence (3) in 
pre-Medicean times. 

In undertaking u general history of the emigration (4) M. 
Forueron has undertaken a task more difficult than it seems. 
Ilo coinmeuts in his introduction with justice on the extreme 
rarity of authentic memoirs suitable fur his purpose; though, by 
the way, not a few have recently appeared or are now appearing, 
ile also remarks on the extreme difficulty of treating such a 
subject without irritating the partisan feelings which are now- 
here stronger than in France. And he might perhaps have 
fedded thut there is another difficulty in the subject, unless 
it. is treated as ono of mere curiosity. No reasonable person 
doubts that the emigration ruined the cause of social order 
and regularly graded government in Franco; few can help 
contrasting the conduct of the hriyrts with that of the English 
royalists in 1643 and the Scotch Jacobites in 1745, Inuet 
•task the most ingenious advocate to assign respectable causes, 
first, for the inability of so vast, wealthy, and powerful a body os 
the French noblesse to form some kind of organization in their 
own defence ; secondly, for the almost simultaneous aauue-qui-j)eut 
which took the place of all attempt even at Buch an organization. 
Then, too, the actual conduct of the imiyris when they had 
emigrated is not an inspiriting theme. Of want of individual 
bravery no ono accuses them, with rare exceptions ; but thoir 
frivolity, their endless and hopeless dissensions, their petty jealousies, 
and their other faults were as unheroic as they wore fatal. M. 
Forneron tolls the whole dreary tale with great impartiality (indeed 
he very seldom commits himself to a definite expression of personal 
•opinion at all, except in such clear cases as the atrocious ban faith of 
the Republicans at Quiberon), with immense patience and erudi- 
tion, and with not a little piquancy in detail. He bus, however 
(as he has also in former books), borrowed rather too freely the 
effective but dangerous method <d Macaulay, — the method of 
weaving a large number of separate facts (chapter and verse being 
duly and scrupulously given in footnotes) into a general narrative. 
How likely this method is to mislead readers, the wrong construc- 
tions which have been put, to name no others, on Macaulay's 
famous chapter on the state of England at Charles II. ’s death suffi- 
ciently show. 

Many are the woes which wait on the hasty reviewer, and to 
do him justice he seems to take them very placidly. Not long 
ngo we saw it calmly stated that the subject of (he late Mr. 
Green's Conquest of Fnyland was u the same us that of 
Thierry and Mr. Freeman,” and more recently we have seen 
M. Masson's discovery spoken of as “ the journal of the 
great Colbert” (5). “Alas, how easily things [and men] go 
wrong I n If the hasty person who said this had nut looked at 
the cover of the book, wliero the dates 1 709-17 11 are given in 
good round type, ho could hardly have made his blunder unless 
ho was a very ignorant person indeed. For “the great Colbert” 
•certainly was not alive then. M. Masson's man is, of course, 
Colbert’s nephew Torcy, the most prominent negotiator on the 
French side in the proceedings which at last succeeded in putting 
an end to the War of the Spanish {Succession. The diary here 
given is very minute, and, as it has more to do with diplomacy 
than with active proceedings or miscellaneous details, it cannot 


(1) Jlistoirn du gowuernement de fa dfeose national*! vh province. Par 
V. F. Steenackere ©t P. Lo Coff. Vul. I. Paris; Chnrprntiev. 

(a) JLt*Acomte*s* Pauline do Beaumont, Par A. Bardoux. Paris : 
C«luidf2*vy. 

(3) hlituire de Florence, Par F. T. Porrens. Tom© vi. Paris ; 
Hacbette. 

(4) JiietQire giniralt dee emigres. Par H, Fomeron. a voU Paris: 
Plan. 

(5) Journal toMH de J+B, Ce&eit, Par F. Masson. Paris : Plon. 


honestly be recommended as very amusing to the general reader. 
But its importance to tko historian is considerable. 

M. Jules Nollde, who seems to be a Belgian diplomatist, has 
refixed to his book (6) a preface in which be seens to take 
iraself a little, a very little, too seriously. Bat that is a venial 
fault in poets. His book, which is a mixture of prose and versa, 
exhibits excellent sentiments and a praiseworthy devotion to 
literature. 

A new and revised edition of the well-known French Dictionary 
of Spiers (7), revised and completed on the late author's plan by 
Mr. II. Witcomb, may be recommended. The book is^ a well- 
known one, and ia its present state it seems to be considerably 
improved. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

M R. NKMIROVITCII DANTCHEXKO'S bookon Skobeleff(i) 
bus all tho value of tho evidence of a witness who writes of 
what he has seen, and tells the truth as it appeared to his eyes. 
He does not profess to write a biography, but simply to give 
his porsonal reminiscences of the General. For whatever did not 
fall tinder his own observation, the author refers his reader to other 
authorities. His field is, however, sufficiently wide. He was 
attached to Skobeleff’s staff as a newspaper Correspondent 
throughout tho war with Turkey, and saw him frequently during 
the last period of his life. Mr. Nemirovitch Dantohenko's method 
of writing cannot he commended without reserve. There is a good 
deal of gurii in Iris book, and an almost insufferable amount of 
repetition. The scene in the hotel where SkobeletTs body lay 
before burial is described over and over again. At every successive 
fight — and the number of them is naturally great— we get exactly 
the same picturo of the General in almost the same words. It is 
a worse feature of Mr. Nemirovitch Dontchenko’s stylo that he 
cannot praise his hero without pointing the eulogy by sneers at 
somebody, if we are to take his word for it, the Russian army 
must be alllicted with the presence of an immense number of 
cowardly officers, and envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness must be terribly rampant in Russia. With all its faults of 
asrangnmont and taste, however, the book does give a picture of 
Skobeleif which agrees well enough with what was already 
known of him. It contains a hundred stories which show the 
fiery quality of his valour, his ready sympathy with his men, his 
ardent patriotism, and his passionate lovo of entorx>riao. Skobeleff 
was obviously the ideal of a popular hero — handsome, daring, 
and prodigal of money. It mattered little to his popularity that 
he was generous at the expense of others, with his father's money, 
or with sums which he borrowed from friends and never repaid. 
The soldiers, whom he fed and lived among like a friend, forgave 
him for his recklessness in wasting their lives. Skobeleff obviously 
belonged to a class of officer with whom we are not likely to 
become familiar — the General at ten thousand men a woek. Mr. 
Nemirovitch Dantclienko tells how at Plevna he ordered a redoubt 
to be stormed at a terriblo loss of life, and left a garrison in it to 
certain destruction, although he well know that be would not be 
supported and that nothing was to be gained by the sacrifice. 
With all that .Skobeleff was no mere beau sabre ur. lie had studied 
war as an art, And could be a strategist on occasion. The author 
passes lightly over the last years of his life, but he says enough to' 
show tlmt Western Europe was right in thinking that Skobdleff 
would have proved a dangerous firebrand. 

Storms and Sunshine of a Soldiers Life (2) is tho not inappro- 
priate name of a' very readable biography of General Colin 
Mackenzie. The General was known as one of the bravest and 
ablest officers of tho East India Company's army. He was tho 
younger son of a brunch of the ancient house of Mackenzie of 
ltedcastle, and a descendant through women both of Robert tho 
Bruco ami of tho Cochranes of Dundonald. With such a pedigree 
a young Scotchman naturally took to the honourable profession of 
arms, and it was quite in the ordinary course that he should enter 
the East India Company’s scrvjpe. Here ho went through plenty 
of fighting, from the Coorg campaign down to the Mutiny. By 
1 'ir the most interesting portion of theso two volumes is that which 
tells the story of Colin Mackenzie's adventures in the first Afghan 
War. He was at Kabul when Burrtua and Macnaghten were 
murdered, and was one of the two Englishmen taken alive 
when tho unlucky envoy was treacherously Blain by Akbtu* 
Khan. Ilis own account of tho scene, is given. His imprison- 
ment on this occasion was short, for Akbar Kban Allowed 
him to return to tho cantonments. After this first ‘.scape 
he went through the horrors of the retreat in the Kabul Pass, and 
wob again taken prisoner. At a later period he was allowed to 
come down to Jcllalabml, but returned ta captivity as ho had 
promised, and remained with Akbar's other prisoners till they 
were all Bet free by the army of General Pollock. Tho story is, 
to a largo extent, told in his own words, and it moro than confirms 
all that had over been said of the feeble bungling and miserable 

(6) Contes mucabrcs, etc. Par Jules Nolle© do Xoduwcz. Paris : Flon. 
(7) Spiers* French Dictionary . 2 vein. Twenty. niuth edition, revised 
by H. Witcomb. London ; Sampson Low & Co. 

(l) Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff, By V. J. Nomir^viL-U 
Dauiehcnko. Translated from the Russian by E. A. Bray ley Hodgett*. 
London : Allen & Co. 1US4. 

(a) Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life-Li*nt..Gtnerul cV?j 
Mackenzie C,B . “Feiettduui et Speraudum.’’ Edinburgh: Duwd 
Rougluo. 1884. 
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equahblet which brought the Kabul disaster upon us, The re- 
moimug part of the book is not. of equal interest, and is rather 
overlaid with trivial detail, but it is, on the whole, a worthy 


biography of a high-minded soldier* 
Itisonl] 


i only fair to allow Mr. Mens to state the aims of bis book 
pa Leibniz (3), written for Blackwood’s Classical Series, in his own 
' words: — 11 In the following discussion of the character o£ Leibniz 
and the spirit of his philosophy/' he says in bis preface, “ I have 
endeavoured to confine myself na much 11s possible to those 
points in the life and the doctrine which cannot be easily gathered 
oy a perusal off «uhrauer*s biography (Berliu, iS46),of the principal 
Works of the nbil osopher himself, or of the well-known historical 
treatises of Ufberwpg, Kuno Fischer, Evtlroann, and Zeller.'* It is, 
therefore, to the less known part of Leibniz's work that he devotes 
himself mainly, but he also intends bis monograph to serve a* an 
introduction to the study of the philosopher. 

The Mt ih orials of John Flint South (4), published by the Bov. 
C. L. Felrxi, consist for Ilia most part of the surgeon's auto- 
biography. It is written in a rather dry style, but contains some 
interesting sketches of the leading medical men of the beginning 
of the century, including Aetley Cooper and Aberncthy. One 
chapter is devoted ttf /‘the resurrection man/' vnlgnrly called the 
body-snatcher, and gives a very repulsive picture of the doings of 
four ruflhina who supplied St. Thomas's Hospital with subjects 
about 1S18. Mr. South tells, in a matter-of-fuet way, how these 
persons got drunk and cheated ono another, and how they fought 
and wore insolent to their employers, and of the method of their 
robberies in cemeteries, and how the surgeons had to get them out 
of trouble or support their families when they found their way to 
gaol, us they occasionally did. 

Gnrboard Stroyke (5) i* the pseudonym of an author who 
cannot sleep for tho laurels of Mr. Clark Bussell. IIo believes, 
not without good reason, that very little is known of nur seafaring 
population, and has wriltou tho papers of which his book is made 
up to describe such parts of it as have fallen under his own notice. 
There is a good deal of sentiment and some mere lt talky-tnlky " in 
his little volume; but the writer has obviously a considerable 
familiarity with the smacksraen And the crews of tho coasting 
vessels. lie tells what he has to say in the form of descripliou 
or yarn in a tolerable Telegrapher style. 

The author of Kimj Capital, was not well advised when he col- 
lected a variety of bis newspaper articles into a volume, and called 
them M Views from St>a and Land” (6). They are for the most 
part nothing of the sort, but reviews of books or historical urt icles 
suggested by some subject. of the day — very good - u j till beer for 
immediate consumption, but not strong enough brew to keep. 
Others of the papers are hasty descriptions of foreign towns swn 
on a tout for perhaps only a few hours. There are a few done in 
Ireland in tho days of tho Land League’s glory which possets a 
more permanent interest. 

Tbo publication of Mrs. Bray’s biography has been followed by 
the appearance of a new and revised edition of her novels ( 7). It is 
nicely printed and of a handy size. 

We have also received a copy of tho second thousand of 
Anderson's Fasti Apostolici (8), aud of a new edition, rev Ltd 
and illustrated by Mr. DuMaurier, of Mr. Cholmoiidoley-lVn nidi's 
Praams Re-saddled (9). 

Sir. Robert Far re n has executed with considerable success a 
aeries of etchings to illustrate tho performance of The Itinh at 
Cambridge lastautunm (to). They will, no iloubt, be welcomed V3 
a memento by all who were fortunate enough to bo present, while 
those who were not may thus get a very tofeiable notion of the 
nature of the performance. 

Wo have received from Messrs. Prang & Co., of Boston, U.S.A., 
through their London agent, Mr. Ackernumu, a parcel of Faster 
cards of very pretty and in vorno cases of very sumptuous desigu. 
Whether the addition of Faster cards to Christmas cards is a 
burden or a blessing may be left undecided hove. The particular 
examples have certainly not a little merit. One card, a design on 
white silk thrown up on grey ctjrdboard unci bordered with dos- 
silk fringe (as are most of those cards), is particularly nolewoithy. 
Of tho otbors a u book-wise” folded card iu white and orange with 
grey fringe, another with a design of birds in front and (lower < 
on the reverse, and a third with pansies on tbo b.iqk nnd a bind- 
scape in crayon fashion on the onverse, di jerve special mention. 
But all of them, if a little useless, are pretty. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward, who have long ago won a tiril place 
among English publishers of such ware, have aLo sent us a 
collection which deserves equal praise in its way. 
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D URHAM GRAMMAR SOTTOOL.— There will be a 

VACANCY In Ihe HEAD-MAflTEKftlflP off the CATHEPKAL SCHOOL of the 
Ihnn and Chapter of Durham at Earner lrt<«. The Heed -Manor uitwt to* a Gradual* *•» <uw 
f tJw English Uuivrwitie*, and In Holy Orders.— A pplJcatumi, with the names of tlnve 
. should In forwarded to the Cii aptku Chit UK. uf tUv Dean and ( hapb*r ui liurhum, 
lege, Durham, from whom all iievo-snary miormat.on may be obtained, on or hemro 


rrca. 

The Colic 

tin' •'Tth liu>tant. 
.March 13, l*»i. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


tOMPLETED SCIIEMK OP LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND 


GENERAL LIFE 
SOCIETY. 


ASSURANCE 


T.KAMINGTON COLLED E. — NEXT TERM be-ins Tuesday, 

A lw! I sj— A pply to the Principal. 

( CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.— TWELVE SCMOLAR.ST1 IPS. 

Eight £40 i Four £30. ElceUun third Tuesday In Miiy.~ Ajjtyty to the SnourTAjiv, the 
College, Cheltenham. 

~ ~~ KXA Ml~NATION S.— 

W..0<1 11 •nw, New Hunthgato, N , hn« 

Pup.li muling h>r Cm NniiUlmrst Om.pi til, tv, »u.d 

out of a total of eUvvn Ctti.itlduu 3 f-l‘iit up lor Un: two Kxuinmitlii*fii of .Inly and J>i*rcinfH> 
If"*.!, *evni urcro sinvenlul, UirludSng the 12ili in tne Open ami uth m the University Coiiiih-N- 
tMii. Every Candidate si nt up lor the Militia Literary LxaiiiiuHtion during the last three 
yvars has passed, and several lor Uu? I’njlimiuury. 

L 1 ELSTEI) S C IIOtTi^ K S sT:’ xT--fV^^d~ 1504. 

Ffrad-Wantrr.- Kev. 1) P. f sen VM, M.A., Tlurtirnth ('Ins lo lar,?, Horn tun In- 

s'lUde 8uhi>lsrshlu Coipus Chrndl. , Uie*‘ Kesox ” nt llvn.oid, r.>hitii.,;n at Wwlliam, 
aim time Second Classes 'two J* ml l>i\i»i<»«j Cla.«s cul lrq*u., (.aiiihiidgi*. 

Terms In School House 'owing to Endowint nti CH pir <u lunn ; Maitvrt' Houses, £70, 
Entrance Esomlift Lon UitdThm* Junior Inhibitions, Mny*. 


ARMY and UNIVERSITY 

- rv Mr. K. C. DAVIS, M.A. Oaou.. the W.. 
V.M.'ANUK.i With an averagrof eight Pup.1i rnul 


R adley collude— election to four scholar- 

SHIPS of £A0, ono of £00, one of £20, on June 3n. >ur Buys under I ftnrtiTii on 
.limitary 1. ISM — For further particular*. apply to The Rev. the \X a ii nj.>, i'.udiiy 
4.ul Abingdon. 


\p I3TTES 0 O L L E (\ E, K J) 1 N B U li G H, 

A number of OPEN SCHOL 4RS1IIP8, vmy.nu 'mm £i:o to £20, wlU bo Open for Competi- 
tion in July. -For partiml ua applj to Ii lad- U \s rnii. 

tV(7 y al ~ 

-A- w instruct! 


INDIAN 


KNGJNEEUINCn COLLEGE. — The 

...'d In fl l an Enp. m t r for employ mint in Kumpc, India, or 

tlifColon.es. Sixty - '• * " - 

■null r Twoitj-oiu 1 . , 

Ad) o ntiiu'nts in the Indian 

J»n 'I'lniLiit. The C«.Jit,i‘ I’rnsfcvius irivev lull pn.'ticului- 
linbau Dnglnccriug College, Cuoi«r *■ Hill. Stnimis. 


* Instruction given Is Arranged lu fll an Enr.nur for employ-mint in Kun . 

Colon.es. Sixty Student '» wi'l I o admiucd in hrutiml « r next. Age. ov, r Se» poti til mid 
lor (ouiu til, on floun' • thorn the Svirviaiy of state w.ll olh r Thu teen 
Ciiblii 1 Winks id. purr iik lit, and Tw,» in the Indian TV t/iujili 
Apply to the $Ki ult.vui, Loyal 


Tho Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 

Special protection a^itiiiKt omission to pay premiums : 
World- wide residence alter one year in ordinary cases: 

Cun ran tee of Surrender- value : 

Vrecdom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Tho Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 

E. A. NEWTON, 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.O. Actuary and Manage*'. 

T>0VAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

^ tK«taliH«hcd hy lloyul Charter, A.i>. 1730.) 

FOU SEA. FIRE, LIFE. AND ANNUITIES. 

Opfickx- HOT AT. EXCII AXC. E. LONDON. Branch OFFU K— 43a FALL MALL. 8.W. 
The ArcumuiateU Funds erLced HflObjOBO. 

The Total Claims piu«l by this Corporation have cxceadod THIItTV -TWO 
MILLION-. STERLING. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., f/oiurnor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq.. Sud-O'cvfrnor, 


FxiEDClUiK JOSEPH KOL.MANN, 

It tr retort. 

Robert Burr lay, K<0. 

John Cfai'rttttyalUey.THq. 

Mnrlc f iili<eUlMe. iHq. 

EH wan l .lames Dan ml I, E"<1. 

Willmm DuviiUnn, F.-n. 

AUrrd Ho nl. L»q, 

A U-x miller Di iht. Kh<). 

Clinrlca Hermann («o<c.hvn. Esq. 

Charles Ernvst Green, l.-q. 

Clmrlr*. i>iour (»r< nkll, Esq. 

>Viln<ol 1 1 oil anil. r.i,. 

E.ncrton Hubbard. Esq. 


Esq., £kputy-(jov*rrtor. 

William Knowles, Rwj. 

Nevllc Lubboek. 

Georgo Forbes Maleolmsoo, Esq. 

S onicl Mdnoruhaitvu, Em. 

on. Hot i til d f^allr Melville. 
William Robert Molutrly. Eeq. 
William Gair Bathbuou. Esq. 
Sir John Row. Ban. 

Samuel t»co Schuster, Esq. 

F.m 1 CarruitfUm Smith, Esq. 
Demy Frtdorlo Tiarhs, Esq. 
Montagu C. Witkmion, Ktu. 


CLIFTON OOLLFCiR CLASSICAL, M AT II KM A T IC AL, ' 

.nil MATim.U. SriESf t: 'ifmjl.AllSUIl’S toll ln..re -vn t> Cftntri tllinn . 
nl MnLiimimv laluvlwui £j ■ t» £n> u yeai. which may bo incro ascdinmi a apconii mud i 
hi i"H a year in casci oi n'l'Ar.'i wMt rmuiro it. I- urthex particulars Ijuiii tho HlaD- ; 
Mam ku or SkciibI'auv, tho l niic;c, < b ton. BrHtnl. ( 

B nuo K C A M T L K "s ell Vri)Li 'i'ottcubum’ 1 

ll.-n.l-.il .1 w_Hei.IV. AI.MACK.M A. 

In Lower School Boyi enu k* p|u" ill* Tiu.iv'»l or Piib'ir ^oli n.ls j In TTpi>or, for any Chisij i 
■or lV<s ExainiiiacJou, Ilu&mgss ut rioU^ionul lib. Spkudul Grounds and. UuiUlmgs. IVii 
rbiflorutc. 


VVoTKT.-Thc iisu nl Fifteen 1 )ay« ullownl for paymout of FIRE PREMIUMS Iklliog 
due nt Lads -day trill ovpire mi April P. 

Fiuk .V^^i.iiAxrtx «n llboi nl torma. 

T.i i r. Ahucuam'km with orwithnut imrtlHpatlon InFrofiu. 

Loiniflic granted on ecourity of Life Interests In connexion with Polk>le« of Assuranre. 

A krjp inirtici nation In adtli the guarantee of the Invested CupitaL Stock, and 

CMMVi|im»n, miller Royal Chnrter.liom the liohilltlc* of Partnership. 

An rtnl imjn'ovtineiiU in modem prart« c, with the wuM,v of nn OfBoa whose resourete 
have bieu tvsicil by tin* experience »t more. cIihii u Century and a Half. 

The Uurimrotmn arc i>|a*j> to eonsldor api»\ieution» lor A gentries. 

A Pmspuitua. Table of Uouuti, ami Uajanco Sheet will be forwarded on applicqtloo. 

Royal Exeliungc. London. E. B. HANDCuUK. Sccrehtrt. 


“I^DUOATION in FRANCK. — A few ENGLISH BOARDERS, j 

.J_J akive Rlxteen, are received by Hon*. MICIIAUD, at Dijon. Highest re fbrenres in { 


L ; T nK 


Ft alien and England. 


I I ALLIFOUD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHKPPKRTON, 

-» l ncHLoinUm.-HKNKVbT.I'l.AIUTEll.UKN.M.A (Eton .ml C.C.C.,Mx<iinli o.ul 

-- .f -If ft. - * ‘ ‘ ‘ - • ‘ 


MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. Thfion mid C.C (..Ovonl. Int»- A smoant- Master at Se»h^i,-hi 

J >i«*iinic BOYS tor thu Public Schools.— 1 or l J nm c tn • mui reiVrcnce* apply to II. ST. Cl uu 
r l.l l.liKSr, Esq , Ifitllifurd, JUuhllesuK. NEXT TLlSM lawns May 3. 


w 


ELECTRICITY AND TELEGRAPHY.* 

I M 13 L E T> O N 8 (3 II O 0 

Uvtul- Master* Rev . CHARI, K8 J. WYNNE. M. A., Jems College, Oxford t 
llev. J. M. LliS l VCE, M.A., St. John’s College. 


L. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE, LIFE. M ARINE. 

Capital fully subscribed rt^««,000 

Capital paid up £?Vi,n<X) 

Ltitf Fund in Special lYust for Lift: Policy Holders exceeds . * £n<i.i.(*W 

Oilier i undi £tfyj.ON> 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceed* £1,077,001 

C niar OFFU'BS-lfl and W CORNllXLL. LONDON, E.C. 

Wskt Ex» OrirtflS-S PALL MALL. LONDON. S.W. 

COMPANY. 


^TO llTilKRN 


I'hf Kducetlun I* sound and thnrnu?li, and mlaptcd tn the nvjulrement* of the present dny. | 
The School Register contain* a h-t 01 hkivj-w tor Woolwich, i-audhurat, the inniTmlon, 
India Civil, and oilier Competitive E vn»nihntnin«. 

A Special Class is now lorniud fur pmctiral Instruction In ELECTRICITY and TELL'- 
<i It A Pll Y, under the charge 01 a pfapilvil Klrrtricai Engine ir. 

Kvirrvuces with respect to thm Clin nrp appftinlly permit rod to Sir J. W. Ila/nl-cth*. C 17.. 
Mu'roimlitiui Hoard 01 Works t W. II. rnwn. E-u . F.lt.s , El.’vtrn-inii to If.M. Font Oll.ov ; 

Ji C. Forde, Esq.. Wimbledon \ Claude Webster, Laij.. Athcuu-um Club, S. \V. 

•UKOREl'A R YS1 Ul\ or post oMLl HR aWanC^V A NT ^D7by 


ASSURANCE 

Estahliahed 1KM. 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LONDON- 1 MOOUGATJC S’J ULF.r, E.O. ABERDEEN —3 KING STREET. 
INCOME mui FUNDS {mi). 

Firel'irmluma £460.100 

Lire FiGuuumc Imi.:<oo 

Intei cm Dljast 

AcciimulnU-u Fuipla £2,749,400 


r MPKRIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established lSin.-l OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. i and M FALL MALL, 9.W. 
Coi.it al. £; .*•«!«, noo. Faid-np and Invcst/d, £7'lv,iKH>. Total JuvcUed b unde, over £l,M>i).nno. 
InsnraiiPtji u-*n .nat Fire «»n Frufcrty in nil p*rt,i of the ur-'rld at inoderati* rote* of puiniuin. 


, , T lu * Bnrrlstcr-at.Law.aeuualnted w.thAuglo-Sfixon, Ilfcbrcw, an.l | p r , nU pt a u.i Tibrral «rttlentent ui eiamia. Policies (ailing due ut Lady-day aUouIvi be 

■A'aliw (slight knowledge •, hcMijev wverot Mijilem Language*. -■ Address JI.. care ut • rwlC wud on ox U-iore Aped or the same will become vmd. 


Air. Jiedmou, 3 Warwick Street, Itcgcin Stuet, W. 


WANTED, a FRENCHMAN (Parisian), as TUTOR, to i 

* * in the house, lo the country, for about six months, to instruct two or thrivTuid 


T°. 


i rositle 
erupllslii the 

French Language. Mathematics, Ac. Must not bu under Thirty years uf n^o. ami highest 
rri'vrcui’cs absolutely ueewsary .-.Apply, stating term*, to C. B., care of Messrs. II. Sotmkuan 
j» Co., BookadUers, 90 Flecadllly, Lmutuu, W. 

COMPOSER^. —MpssrfTTf El D BR()S.7 Mwic’"Pubiuh(<r ! «, 

Klrcct, Londou, W.. will Ik: happy to rvceivc Mbit, for perusal, with a \h w 
and VUlHiK AT ION of imuu If appriivud ou dumps must bo enclosed 
18. If not approv'd oi. 


to PUHCltA 
Jbr return of ‘ 

PENINSULAR ami ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR TIER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
ClITN'A. AUSTJIALIA. *0. 

REDUCED RATES OK FAbSAOE MONEY. -SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Deportuitd iFurinlghlly) lur— 

CALCUTTA. MADRAS, and CEYLON i ■£?«’* wn* u 

CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 

SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .... J 'fl\n£\ny?\ ufip!v. 

MARSEILLES, EG YET. and BOMBAY . ■ E wry fouri h Tuefdgy. 

OVVIClUi 1W LF. ADE N HALL STUKET, E.O., and 2% COCK 9PU11 STREET, 
LONDON. 8 ,W. 1 21 HUL J.EPKLLETIL'K. PARIS i 7 RUE 
NOAILLKS, MAUSEILLLS, 

HOTELS. 

•URIGHW.-BEDFORD HOTRL.— Fncing Sea, Esplanade, 

and West l*I*r. Coulrnl amt quiet. Lung e^ald'shed. Complete oiehniSiition. 
Opflelous Colftnc-nxirua and MendliiD-rvuims fir l.nuieN and for Geutlouncu. f*co- Water 
Service tn tho Hotel. Xowimmleat.ous and lAqulrles will twelve prompt attcutlon trom 

_ _ BENJAMIN BULL, J/mmyn-. 

npilB ILF^a)MBK "nOTEK- Wth nrfid WntM Clim^ 

of Western Devon. ^Ronmi* 1b>‘hig Smith, ovrrtouVhty 1 lot el Oardnis, rprcmlly llttrd 
ffbr Winter tue, Redured Tar 1 ft Ironi November I.*- AdUxcm, M anaoj?r, Ilfracombe, Do von. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


E, 


> II ft? NIX F I* It E 0 F F I C 

LOMBARD STREET nnd CIlAItrNO CROSS. LONDON — EataUiiheJ 1793. 

In*" t am m msaluat Lns» hv Fnc an.i Li-'htmiw «-:haded ut all parts of Ihe World, 
l.u.a cluinui orr^n a ci with promptitude and liberality 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Scerrttu jt. 

UN FIKE and LIFE U F F I 0 E~S. 

T1IT1E vnXT.EDM'. UTKKKT. i:.C. CUARtNO CROSS, S.VV. 

OXFORD nTK1:L.T i C orner of V.*rc Strerf, VV. - I IRK. KUuMiihed 1710. TToma and 
l'on >i;it Ifinnrtui'T- at iu<tihm:e p»ic<. — Lll*E. F.vtubii,*hetl lalO. Specially low rates for 
j oiiiig avot, Lai „ti liouiij>e«. Immudiute settle men t of eluims. 

F iOVIDliNT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Kw»BtSteeei^'»5«», W. 

Cliy Braneh— liCorulull.E.C. Founded IHOri. j 


s 


1<E TOUT of Ihe Dihuctorh, iwvutcd at the 7-fth AN> 
, V on Wi'dntvdny, January 30, l 


Annual Meeting at tiro Offlce, 


Tlie Directors have to report that tlm tranmctions of the Provident Life Offleo dui ,; ng the 
your 1 mA have be* u hiahly setlafartory. 

1'ini.inala for m*w Amiraiiira amounting lo £r>70, nso were received. roUciei for l.r*. 1 520 
wi ie i^ued and taken up, producing new aunual Vremlnnu amounting to £l<t,7M, a* ueamat 
£i «.VU for tin: pvevioim year. 'Chew A*»nranivs and new aunual 1’rvmiumd irji«rtivcly rc- 
pi e-rin tho actual net Amounts. No rc-rt*Mirnnri » wero effected during the year. 

The ProiArt&la, dve! Inert and not. completed, amounted to £l0.i.,'KjiV 

'1 nn Cluuim fur the year wore a'Uc.Ski, being xyi.llO more than the corresponding sum for tsar. 

The annual Income is now i‘ i|n,:7l, being an hu.‘u , a*>e of £'t,;nw. 

I Hiring the year tliv tutu ofXlP.utt'l was paid for the surrender of Pol trim. The values paid 
ti win Ilium* Pulfeie* tanged ■rom.’U percent — Um ruiuuuum suimider valuu -to ai muth a* 
Uoi per ce-iit, ol the l'romiuni* received. 

The total Fundi of the Olllic on Dceemlicr 31 last were £9,393, &M, being an inrrmwof £21.197, 
a rcimltvi-ry s.itkul'actory coniiidcring tliv eiKTiul extra payuivuts rc'iulml to Ik* made on hi:-* 
e umt of the recent division ui Piobt*. The averaga Interest rcaUaed vru* £4 in* iVd. »iev mil., 
AH a'.uhnUil *1. rturing Im’J. _ , 

The large inenxure ni puldio support rcee veil by tho Provident Life Onjc'*-ae nhown m the 
still Increasing amount ufiu-w lm»nie*i— L grutiAina evidence that i>cr«ons dcstrou-i of cllefilug 
.U'uniwv* arc wisily flllw* to the advanta/«sx'i»cul>y an Ulfnc whu h has ail the cuirurtcc 
to |h; sained trom a sucec**rnl« xUtciuo of act enty •eight years:, bud whudt i* ready to wlupUta 
, ,Mtl« .0 (ho t«|Ul«mcliU of tN plMMil U.J-. %y 8 DKAUMOMT. rtaf,*,.. 

VURN18H YOU It HOUSE or AFAJiTMENTS 

A THROUGHOUT <m MO F, HE US HIRE SYSTEM. The orlptrisf, Iwst. uml m^e 
; llheia). IouihImI x.u. Nil. V'uili l»r.ve«i no extr^; barge for >>i»o uli'en. Larae. u*aftil 
1 Sto- k to wloct liom. UluM ruled pn-'Cd i .italocur. tlOx Term*, j^’t «We MU, and «W 
Tottenham Court Koart. and is. so. and si Morwoll btmfe, W. Eatabilslied new. 

*>y3 




The Saturday Review. 


[March 22, 1884. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN 

OF TABLE WATERS.” 

“ Mind von put Apollinaria in the Champagne.” 

Punch, Juno 10 , 1882 . 

ANNUAL SALE, 

TIDIN' 

MIIjLI 03STB. 


GOLD MEDAL. PAliW. 1474. 

GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, I*H. 

FRY'S 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

"A inokt delicious and valualde article. " i 

.Vfi||,r/(|r</ I 

COCOA. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. ! 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

" Strictly iuw."—W. W, etodda nT, j 

r.l.C .,1 V.H., City .1 tut &»t. firi*tol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. i 


READY, ON THE 24TH INSTANT, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

T .(WOMAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 18 . — APRIL. 

CotrntNTa 

JACK’S COURTS! nr : a Sailor’* Yarn of Love anil Shipwreck, By 
W. Clark Hi'mmOlu Chttp*. XVII. -XIX. 

A NEW THE' >11 Y OP SUN-KPOTfl. By IL A. PuoCTom 
STKEPLE-Cll AS! NO. By Alhikd K. T. Wawon. a. 

A M.VD l’AltrtJN. By Julian STUWiis. ‘ “ 

THE M.VCREADY RIOT IN NEW YORE. JJy W. C. MiLLSm 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SKLBORNK. By T. E. Kkburu 
MADAM. By Mis. Oi.iph Avr. Chapa. XVI.- XX. 

London, Longman*, G«bjsn, At Co. 


'J’UK 


('In March 30, New Series. No. X.,64. 

OOIiNlllhli MAGAZINE for APIUL- 

contkbtn < 

MARGERY OF QVKTHER. By the Author of "John Herring.” Parti. Illustrated 
by Hurry 1 urnis* 

SOME l.ITEIt A HY RECOLLECTIONS. V. 

THE O I A N r 2 K<>UEa Uy thr Author of ’* Vice VersA.” Chapter 30. The Way 
of Trnu*g «•'«(>■ *. Chapter 31. Agug. Chapter 33. At Wiutwater. With IWu*- 
Unthms by \V. IUMmIi. 

CONTRASTED J«*l RXKYS. 

TUNES 

TuZICH’S. Illustrated by G. I)u Maurler. 

L«mhm ; 8s (Til, CLbuii, Si C *»., 1% Waterloo Place. 

Now ready, One Shilling. 

r F JIE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for APRIL. 

-*■ coxTkN re 1 


BOOKS, &c. 

- + 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

COUNTRY SUIISCUOBlUiS vUHin- I,OXl)<>\ for tV SKASOX mo 
at liberty to avail them selves of tint Turin* ami Coinliiion* in' the London 
Book Society Dki-autmf.n r of Ml! 1)1 P.'S SKLKCT LIBRARY, nml 
to have th«T Book* exchiutKPil by the Library Mpaaen^cra in ILivsw.tlrr, 
Belgravia, Kensington, Sydenham, Hamp*b>u< 1 , or any other Part of 
London. There is the same liberal supply of ilie Best Itootauf the Scawm 
in this as in every other Department of Mutiic'e Select Library. 

COUNTRY KIJHSCMPTJOS. with liberty of transfer to the TOWN 
DEPARTMENT of the Libraiy or to tho London Hook. Society , Two 
Guineas per annum and upward-, commencing nt any date. Subscriptions 
aro also entered for shorter periods on moderate !**rnis. 

Prospectuses jmstnpr fret tin ajiphcutian. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPS1DK. 


Drifting down T.iM Creek. By Chns. Egbert 
Cinil'I>K.'H. 

Tre.i ltulul Nomination*. Jljr Oliver T. 
.Mui ton. 

llnrotin M Ha«chitl. By Helen Gray Cone. 

A Kmn.n Singer. lly l'. Marlon l raw lord, 

TL»c Kud By N. 8. Shuler. 

In War Time. By S. Weir Mltvlull. 

Night In New \ork, l)y (tvurge Fnrsun* 
Lulltrup. 

Mmlamr de LongurvlH# : an Outline Portrait, 
By Mm m Louiso Henry. 

It event Travel : Jnmes * The Wild Trllma of 
the 8uiiiJun— Ti iinihulO Knd'.'xh- Uuincii 
- yield’* Alining the Holy IlilU — 
Warner** A ltonmlrth-iut Journrv - 
JuiniV* Portrultsui i'Ui'tc -O'JJull * Julia 
Bull uud ills 1. J ami. 


The ltrtnm of a Native. By Edith M. 
Thomas. 

F.n Province By Henry James. 

Plitllida mol Coiidon. By Bradford Torrvy. 
Annina. Ily Charles Dunning. 

The Choinin Fly mica. 

Cieneral Beauregard. 

Julian's I* ditical Recollection*. 

The Latent of “Tho Vlrgillana." 

The Cunirilintiir*’ Clan i A Rhymed U'tter 
h> Lowell- Ignorant Critic Uni- - A lie- 
li.iKuercd City A«” and '•Thiil" 
Wiuhington Cro a Autograph Hunter*. 

Loudon : WAitn, Lock, A Co.. Salisbury Square, E.C. 

GUfiOoUitNAL of INDIAN ART.— See TIIlT" DUiTnKU 

-A- lur (hi* w,ek. Al.-o llluntratl»n« or' Wareli HUt* ArehileHnrc i Detail* from 'i mirm 
Abbey i M inilu* , hS. (iiovnnnl e Paolo. Win V • lie ie\ed to lie thr only publish* d d.U'ttn- 
tium; Ait<en< .in Coii\tnr*(lvu Di-tail*, .Nu I \ Ail’ele^oii llMtoiy ol tho Kallnay Sy.liMo in 
!• f ai’"c i Pirtuif* lor the Parfi t'ulun ; Mi. l*u>nt< r'* , l«'»> :tl Armlvinyi L«cturc*oii ^cuiptuic i 
Lu'.xi ou and over Lltitoin, A , v - Id. j hy pw.t. 4J«1. Animal bulMcrlptioii. 1'Ji, 

4b Carlin lu« h licet. And all Ncw-inen. 

r PllK SATliKDAY KEVIEVV" «‘iit by post at following rdtes> 

JL ]X’r annum, paid In atlviui % : 

Any part of the 17 lilted Knifcduuj £1 8 2 

liulm it ud Clinic 1 12 f> 

Other liriti-h Color, »•-, Kurope, Fgypt. un»l Anu*rtra I 10 0 

_ ST I LL i: JONES, 4 Spvliig Cr a rdens^ London. 8.W. 

'Vi IK SAT U J i DA y K KVlTo W.—TheT folio wiug NUMBEKS 

■A U | Til K rsA riilil) V Y RGVfMV ojre re I'liro I or will clift '.each will bn [ii von. vl*.s 


l, 3 , i.i, 7.i, cu, 4..I, 4ij, and t/JW (.clean coincH- 
» trend. W.t . 


. _ _ „ . flivoil. . 

at the (.mica, 34 Southampton Hiriet, 


'PUK SATURDAY ttKVIEW.— WANTED, cl«»n copies of 

Nui ID, 311, and IjLI. fur which 1*. cm li will 'ic given at tho Office, 34 Hoiithumptoa 


Street, si rnml, W.C. 


^OTICK. — 1 1 ic refining bimincss having runderod tho EXTKN- 

* ^ MON of IMIFM [slN nrj en'ftry, the imderu^iHd have secured the leaw or the house 
ndjoinliu their nhl oili< • < 1 In u n liou«*a hnit* Ixnu iniule into one, and the number ot tlm 

Mild** will »i iim.ii t'i. .‘iir.i ur.bel.nc. 

ill) L'oi.diill. j; J.u.i.iir« G. STREET k CO. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

130 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

, » Complete Lltn-ary of EnirIDh Literature, fha GROSVENOR GALLERY 

J.lRli SKY consults ol a 1 orclcn Svctum supplied with the Newest French and German Works, , 
and « Muilc Libra* y, cumpiisurj a variety ol C.laaaient and Mndvrn Work*, Oitiira*. and J 
Oratorio*, volimicn Irom vaeli Depnrtuiunt are availuhlu for all Nuliwribcrs. (rc*h copies . 
noma procured os the di-iniunl I nr n :ntr «. 

ArruiiircinviUs have Lc. n mnde l.j a litch It is enruenleed that any ln>ok In circulation shall 
M supplied to SuhfccrlLtr* y, iLluu a mck of appficutlnn 

TOWN BU 338 CBIPTIONS PROM 


N^v rood v, 3 vols 10*. (Id. 

rVlUl POETICAL WORKS of JOHN BIIENT, F.S.A* 

X A new and rerlard edltlr.n. 


A new and re r lard edltlr.n. 
K knt a Co.. TuMiihera. 


Vow ready. Fifty-fourth edition, 2 *. 

^fUE CHILD'S OIJIDE to KNOWLEDGE, By A Lady. 

The Orlgliui! Authm Ired Edition, hmnght down to tho Frcacnt Tima. 

Loud. m: MMi'kl*. Maiisiiai.l. k Co. 

l'llth r.ilitlon, M>'» pp. and 100 plate*, 31#. 

T T 0 W to WORK, with tho M 1 C RO-SOOPE, from tho Rudimont» 

f lo thr n*e of thn lugiie*t power*. By LiOnki, 8 . Buale, F.H. 8.,Trea*uror of Uic Royal 


Mieruscojiicnl Hucieiy. 


llnnusim st Sosa, Fall Mall. 


Tlirce Month#. 

TWO VOLUMES n 7 (1* . 

THREE VOl.UMEb truth delivery) 0 ly 0 


Si# Mouth*. Twelve .Months, 

t «. d. a *. il. 

0 12 0 110 

1 0 a r . 1 ia <1 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS PROM 

Three Months. Six MoiiIIm. Twelve Moith#. 

TWELVE VOLUMES « W and a Old)... f *1 o' .. 1 it S' .. 3 “j ‘o' 

CATALOGUES for 1431 now ready, price la. 

CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

The ENT.AROED SURM.US Ll-T runtiilna nearly y.ooo Impi-rlant lntlilfeaMnn* of the 
iresant and past seasons. The h»t i« puhli-Ded nu.r.tldy and M. 11 I jiu.t 'ui mi u 1 ii>l i.mi t m m 
riie prices will be found un comparison to be the lowest ut which Books can be procun d. lif 


pre 

Tin , 

count allowed on large orders. 


Just publlslird, 24. ; post frvo, 2 a. 2 d. 

JOHN ABBOTT’S MANUAL of AMERICAN 

RAILWAYS WUh aiK-flallj prepared RAILWAY MAP of tlio UNITED 
STATES. 

To he had from all Bookseller", or direct from 
JOHN ABBOTT k COMPANY, STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 

U, 99A* 11, UA, A SO tt PALMERSTON BOUNDING 8 , LONDON, E.0, 


N >llci ,._Novr ready, Second Edition, If. 

pHUMl v S(AirriIUU) EXPOSURE of tho PRETENSIONS 

A J ut' Mr. IIKNIIV GLOitGK, n» set forth In bis book, “ Progress and PoTorty.” 

" And *0 on through the entire pamphlet Mr. Ocoree Is trucked bra thoroughly skilled 
ml hi* (ullarlci Lid bare » ilhout inoioy." — II'ue# inffton Guardian. 


nntsg *i«Ht, and 1 


London 1 KKFINGUA.M Wtl.hOK, l!o> al EaiehMigS. 
At aUBo*>ksellers*, cloth, 3s. Od. 


pilYSIOTXXJICAL OUUJOI.TY ; or, Knot vtrim Fancy. An 

A Enquiry Into thr Vivisection Qucation. By Fllii, \NTUU 0 i* 0 g. 

“Of all tliewurk* nu the side of the vivisection physiologist, 'Physiological Cruelty * la 
the most able.”— Gm/ikie. 

_ _ Ti.vai.gY BROTHEU*, 8 Cnllicrlue Street, Stran d. 

Published tl»l* day , at all BooksellevP, l*. j post free, 1 s. 2 d. 

QALYINI’S MAO BET 1 1. Head critical E^aay on Lady Macbeth 

L} and the whole play. By M. I.Kitiii B(»ki„ * 

Ixmdon : Wyman Be 8om», "4-74 Great (jhcqu Street. W.C, 

Permanently tmlarged to M pp. Weekly, 3d. j yearly, post free, 16$. 2 d. 

TT NOW LEDGE: an Illustrated Magazine of Suioncn, Art, and 

AY. Literature. Edited by lUCMAftP A. Fiiot-rnu. Article* a*r now appaarlng In serial 
form on Insects. Flowers. Telescopic Studies, studies. Strength, Happlnu**, tho 

Almanack .Tricycles, Chance, Whist, Chew. kc. PuhlUtcd every Frlduy. Monthly 

Parts. 

Just published, Part 28, February lftl. is. 

Just ready, Vol. I V. f July to iHuemlwr, Isa, 7s. 2d. 


London 1 WvJfA.t * SOxa. Tl-Tit Great tiuceii Street, VfL 


r iL 


Jmt published, * vols, demy dra. |>rniu«ely Illustrated, aloth. Ml. 2d* 

]Lf EDIjKVAL MI L1TAUY AliOI I (TECTURE in ENGLAND- 

XTX By GkO. F. TURK. 

LowIob I WYXiAJ ft I50.V8, 74-7U Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


'*•* 1 vol. flcmy, 21§. 

THE OFFICIAL WRITINGS of MOUNT- 

6TT7AKT ELPHTN8TON E, sometime 0 over nor of Bombay. Edited, wilh 
a Memoir, by FrofmBor Fouitiwr. 


Monthly, price In. 

TWO NEW STORIES, “ZERO,” by Mrs. 

CAMPBKfj.FaA.Kn. and “ PERIL,” *|>y Miss .Ikxkik ForiutiiGH.L, ore now 
apjMmHiig In tlio TEMPLE 11AH MAGAZINE. 

%• The April number will be published ou Thurmlay next. 


2 voln. crown Rvo. with Portraits, 21 a, 

ALARIC WATTS : a Narrative of bis Life. 

My Iiin Son. Alamo Alfred Waits. 

** A iwok which put* the reader In good Immuur both with it* hero and It* author may. w'th- 
out bctliailou, be culled n pond hook. and Mi Watts - * lie of hi* lather duo* till*. Almic 
\V atlt a a* in coiiHtAiit roiTmnmleutlou « Ith most of the mirrrsiiny penun>i*ri'H of hi* time hi 
art and letter*, n ml roircapotuUiirc wl»h them Alls up tin- spun * u*ry i>l<-a**iiily. Some ot ihe 
former with (-olcrldKC, Southey , and Wordawurth are full ol iutcreat. —i'<i l Mull Ocuc/tr. 


1 rol. detny Svo. 15*. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 

German i.f 1 ’rotator Max DrsukKU, by 3. F. Atjli*ynk. Uniform in »lxo 
with ** The Illrttory of Antiquity." 

ITnfwwor Dunoker’s “ History of Ciiwe" g've* nti nrrnunt of Tlrllax and it* 
rlvilixnt.bin from the earliest timed down to the overthrow of the 1\ r-uaxui at 
biihitnia anil Platan*. 

Vol. I. THE GREEKS IN T1IE EARLIEST AGE. 

„ H. TUEIil CONQUESTS AND MIGRATIONS. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 

AT ALL run LI HU AltlKS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OK “BARBARA HEATJfCOrE'3 TOTAL." 

NOT L1KK OTHER HIRES. By Miss 

Tl. N. Canny, A in her of *• Woo«-d and Mniried," “NVdlc-’a Momurltn/' 4o. 

•* The rhiry drug* nuwhmsbut leaila brightly ami plcaaaiilly, and ha* no diwerafianchii of 
an> «orl."— iy/uUl.ull lit nt u. 


BY THE AUTHOR OT “ A WESTERN W1 LD1' LOWER." 

IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

'* Thu Id a (tocrl. sound, liite#e«tin:r and henlthy novel, uiul one that it In lmi<o%*Iblc to read 
without icvling the belter for it."- -4< ut/e //«</. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TITK GARDEN OF EDEN.” 

THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown Svo. i 

“To deal atieresafully with atwolntcTy Ineftwmdrnl nature* D among the uovelint’* chief I 
tr(imi|ih* ; and in »hu present ease the honour ol u tiiuroph Inn been lairiy won. The utnrv of 
the \ .■ dm of the Knave of Henri* Is tlmmughly new, the plot n» liiteiestliiR. and the iM«HTt|i»l • 
or a croup of *hu|ul«rty i-iunidvx character* Is earned out hi a spirit yi llnr iirungcul .«> mpalhy | 
with all tiu*t 1» pur* ami t]uc."_GbapA(r. 


TH1RLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author 

of “ Matrimony “ No New Tiling," “ Mndoinoisenn do Morsnr," &c. 

*• Then* nre Im-ldcet* 111 the book In keep Intercut awakened from first to lust. Stay -nt-hoinc 
punph may cm *id«ir Lady fonifain e Milter an exaggerated sketch. Those who know the 
u.« lit ui*d it* wuv* will n-im mU-r nioic than one specimen or tills eosiuopul itnn tyix* of a 
‘uraiiuu duimt,' pHOftbly ccceutile. ami ilubbbn * iu evuy thing, Ircmi the rt*toiuM»n ul a <h*- 
tli roiied potentate to the cmi«iyr*t of the most lustginllcaut attache. * Thirdly Hull 1 is Imllliuit, 
Lumorous, and jm tlie tic." — Mot hum 1'wt. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOUR CROTCHETS TO A MR.” 

THE DAiLYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 

Author of " Four Crotchet a to a Bur " Ac. 8 vole, crown 8 to. 

{Heady this day. 

RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

PUULIKHKIIA IN OKUIK AUY TO UK It MAJKSTY TDK QUKNV. 


WtAo realty Immediately, Svo, with Original Portraits, Jfa. j 

M EMOIRS of LI FE and WO R K. By Charles ; 

3. B. Williams, M !>., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to Jttr Majesty the j 
Queen. 


MESSES. WM. BLACKWOOD & SOBS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TBOLLOPN. 

Thi, day I, pnbllthed. 

AN OLD MAN’S LOVE. 

lly ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

3 vols. crown Rvo. 13a. 

A special Interest attaches to thin Work, as being the loot Novel left In A complete 
form by the late Mr. Anthony Trollope. 


This day Is published. Second Edition. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE. 3 voIh. j»ost Svo. with Portrait. 51*. 


1 It in a flm* man!) character that com#-* out of the M iry of hi* life, and nobody will read It 
without lading that he know* tin* writer, and, knowing him better, that lie value* him wlt l » 
In* i# •»ed fi’gunl,". - Ir/irNin'itm, 

" Siuec Mr. Trevelyan told the *turr of hi* uncle'* life, there ho* been poblbHod In EitgUn#! 
no more genuine or fmci cvtliig record of a literary career than that uufulaod iu lhr*e volume*." 

AtaJaixfaf Amin*. 


This day Is published. Second Edition. 

ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 

from a Note-Book. Pont Rvo. 10s. fid. 


Thin day la published. 

GRANITE CRAGS. By C.F. Gordon Gumming, 

Author uf “Flm Fountain*/' “A (jidy'g (‘raise in a French Mnu-of-War/' 
** At Jl<imo In Fiji,” Ac. 8vo. llHi^rmterl with 8 Engraving*, 16*. 

“ Ml** ( umming pu«*r*«ei n rare facility for luvolln^ aketehe* of travel* with Internet, and 
It i* ciMingh to miy of lp-r lati**l cuntriliutioti tu deurntltive literature that It I* worthy of 
her rcpuluthm.”— Uluhc. 

" Thu plr**ant IxMk Wc put down the hook, hoping thut thi* abrupt end may augur 

111** *|it‘i-i]y apficaraiuw of another volume a* ummiiiig and iu*truetlve a * 4 Granite Crag*.' Xlio 
plinto-cngraving* are not the luuM uitraeiivo port ol the Uiok .”-. Hull Jfa'l (*' ate tl«. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 

Wttierwnya, LajiioriM, and Pvcoya of E.wt Anglia. By O. rmil.RTOPHltit 
Davim, Author of " The Swan and her Uiiew." Tost Rvo. iUustratad wilt* 
12 Full-jiBgC Plates. 14s. 

Hi# hook 1* hill ofpleaMnt readlug. even for th*,»c to whom natn"e ha* denial all loye for 

hitting li id amateur yachting It will ho wtlemncd ever* where hr all who can reli*h 

healtliv writing upon l.tullliy top!*.*. We i ecmriim ini it umv*ervrdly, but hod olinput torg« # tu» 
tn »**y that It i* adornt-d w.th twelve admirable lilnutmtlon*.” — V)<i'c(«tr..r. 

4 * It i« doulilUu llie haniliuinral mmmuII in (l# mo«f lutereMing «,f all diwrrlptmn* of tlio 
Broad*, Mild will ]m*arrve the meinury ol a paradl*-.- for natuiatUto and •imrumen." 

Land an/l If afrr. 

*• He has proihiccd a bonk which will plrn-w all lover* of slugular ecenery, oil boating tnrtk. 
all uaturahit*, all who look on nature with a poetic cje.’*-.4cudcwa* 


WORKS ON GARDENING. 

HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 

being rrartle.il Diicctimi^ f*»r tlio l'rn| vucm llun. Culture, and Arriuigamml of 
Plants in l’iower-' Minimi* all the Yc.ir round. Etnbmciug all cIiv-aim of 
Garden*-, from tin- laiywt t*» the ginnlleaf.. With Engraved and CoUmirtl 
Plan**, ill u-dri t five of the various of grouping in Bedii »n*l Border*. 

By I - * ami) *1 Homhm.n, Gardener t#» his Grace the Duko of UucclOuch, K.O., at 
BiuniUurjg. New und enlarged Edition, crown Hv<». 7s. 0<L 

HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 

UNDER (ILA^S. By tlio Same. Second Edition, rotrisod and enlarged, 
crown bvo. Ulustruto l with nunicrcu* Eugravlngs, 7s. fid. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW- 

GARDENING and FLORAL DI-.UUR.VTIONs : Iving Diractiona for tV 
IV opagation, Culttue, and Airingomciii of Plants and Flowers a* Duinestic 
Ormunents. By b\ SV. Bt iihidmk. Author of “Cultivated Plants'* Ac. 
New Edition, RcvImkI amt Enlarge i.ntuurii Svo. with upwards of 2U0 I Hus l ra- 
tions on Wood, 7s. fid. • 

CULTIVATED PLANTS : their Propagation 

und Improvement, liy the bi.mc. Crown Rvo. pp. 030, with 131 Engraving? 
nnd Index, 12s, (hi. * 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. REYNOLns 

ll,n.K. Y 1th a Cohiurcd Frontiqiloce by tho Hou. Mrs. Franck liu. Seven lb 
Edition, rovlHod, 7s. fid. 


LONDON i SMITH. ELDER, Sr CO., 14 WATERLOO PLACE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD It SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now natty, fq>. 870. cloth limp, cacti m. Cil, 

FLORENCE. | VENICE. 

By Auuuivrud J. C. Hark, Author of “Walks tn Homo/* “Days iu-iu* 
Rome," Ac. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 


Crown 8vu. paper cover, Zi.nd. { cloth, 3s. Od. * 


LONDON i SMITH. ELDER, * CO., 14 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE." 
At All the Libraries, 3 vols. post Bvo. 

MEADOW-SWEET ; or, the Wooing of Ipliis. 

A Pastoral. By Kuwjk Whkt.pton, Author of “ A Llncoln»hiw Heroine." 

"Mr, Whttlpton has admirably canght thevplrlta* well a* lh* drtall of buoolto lift* 

Jpil)« Cuwtanib maksfe ah excellent heroine » and the ih-vlation* uf her wooing, with her ulti- 
ma(e hapyilns**, wrs worth tolluwiiig by the tcttUer.’'—d 


PUBLIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

By 1’IIILII’I’H DARYL. 

Tranxlatrd by HKNUY FRITH, and Revised by tho Author. 


Pino of the ablest #>f the tmolr* by Frrn*’hn»rii a!u»«r hngland Superior tn real mcrll to 

lm Hull i't*on lie.' '*— J the no um. 1 cliruary 2, t'°'S , . , 

lliil clever Ih’oU., .M. PI.iI.imc !>«.•> l h.i»lned let. year* In eur cuuotry and un-h - - 

•* .t* Rnmia-ie iwrfcctly He ha, monotcr the ,mu . rare among h.a counirymeu-.ol j*-. n.j 
i and thing* amui«r*t u*. fur the mw» part, irom n encet iwiut of view AlMgcbu < , 


LONDON « BU1TU, ELDER, * CO., IA WATERLOO PLACE. 


lORCUS ROUT1.EDOE A PONS. BROADWAY. LUDOATE HILL. 
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THE SOCIALIST AGITATION. 

Next tnvk, port 8vo. fl*. 

PROPERTY and PROGRESS; or, Facts agAitwt 

Falloeuw. A reprint of threw Artloiea from the “ Quarterly Kovlnw," con- 
ainlmr -.i brief Enquiry into Contemporary Jovial Agitation Irf r-otjbuifl,. By 


tainlnir 
W. II. k. 


'4* 


JOfIX MURRAY, ALUKMARI.K STREET. 


TRtTBNER & CO.’S 

LIST. 


THE WORK* u F T1IE TWO GREAT rESSTMLSTS. 

THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 

AliTnnt Scii'HTMfArEu. Trnnalrttrtl from thn Gorman by R. JL JIaldanic, 

M.A., and J. Ivj.up, M.A. Vol. 1. Pont Km. cloth, lhs. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. 

Hy Kmi Aitn vnsr Kar im kvn. S|«<:iilativH HcmiILw. according to th« Indue* 
f tvo M* DmkL t»f Physical tsroonre. Viuhuri/MTrtiu datum by W.G.INhtmnp, 

A1.A. 5 \ ids. post Syo. cloth. [/a a Jcvo day*. 

NEW WORK BY MR. F AM DEL DDT LEU. 

SELECTIONS from his PREVIOUS WORKS. 

WPJII REMARKS ON G. J. ROMANES J MOCK N'T WoItK., “MENTAL 
EVuLCXlON IN ANIMALS." Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. fid. 

ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, ! 

WRITINGS, and RELIGION of thr BAUMS. lly Map.itn Hapg Ph.l>.. 

J.it** Profroaor or Sanskrit uml Oun punitive Philul«»: r y at tin* University of 
Munich. Third Edition, fidltvd and KnUigotl Ijj E W. \Vk«t. Ph D. To 
which is also udded a Bli’j'iuphuxil .Memoir ot the Uu k l)r. Hal'o, by T’mle'djor 
Evans. Post Hvo. cloth, 1 Os. 

'* Wi* have, lu « c«>nrl*> and tradable form, a hhtnry nf th“ n* marches Into the unrred 
wriiiMjf* and i elision of the Pumi* from ilia carJIe-i tiM>e>ilrtHn G Inc n ilmci rui on 

-on the lunjruiurrt nf the Purai Scrlpt'ire*. n tmUMiili'.ii pi the / cud \ ve-ttl, or the Scripture «»f 
the Parals. and a dissertation on the Zoruaalriun religion, with espvciul reltrvncc to Ala uii*ii 
and ikielopmont.” ./imcji. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION, to 

the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By Profemnr C. i\ Tif?,e. 

Trnijhlnti*d from the Dutch by J. KoThis Caupkn rwt. ALA*, with tho Author's 
a^intinci\ Thltd Edition, post S\o. cloth. 7 r. ltd. 

"Few books of It* nine contalu the reiult nf m» much wule think Injr. able and lahorlutia «turtv, 
or euuhlr the render to iruln a better lurdVrye view ot the latist ivtuil* of the lix\ ealig Alums 
Into tilt? rclijrluiia history uf nations. "... s kv<(*'wi>i. 

RELIGION in CHINA; containing a Brief 

Account of the Throe TMitf! mu of tin* Chinan*, with (»V« -v itfori<% on the j 
Vroapecta of Christian Cmiv» rslo-i nniongit tho People. By ..'"“lieu iiukiv?, 

Jl.D. Third Edition, po«t Sco, chith. 7s »;d. 

*• Dr F.dklnshiu ham most cureful in notinir the varied and often complex phase* of ‘.•pinion 
*i> an to iclre an account of coiiAidcraO'c valu^ ot the subiecl."— yohoau'i. 

• /lAMhDrnrvcMMW-AUMPV-nmv , THE MARCH of LOYALTY. By Lktitia 
ACOM t REHKNSIV L COMMEN TARA to the >ict-i.ixi<K.u,Auth™>if“Aiioyc«ttaiii«u»ehoi(i." .i .oi., 

QUllAX. To which n prdlxMl Sole'** Preliminary Discourse, with Additional r.i » i i; \»r n i\ \\r a n i> | \?/^ 'P/A VC ^ lj" 1 *1 

Notnf and Emendation* ; together with a CmiujiIcU.* Index to the Text, Pic- J 111 a 11*1" VV AUlkiiMj I V/ aN vj l <X 

lr A , llisUiry. ll> A i:\OLP GRAY. 3vol«. 

TI1E LAST CALL. By Riciiahd Dowling, 

Author of " The Weird SUtere " Ar i toL.^ 

“ There in «m.oh«t|i j>ow«<i in tin* nilnanee t.> Hn*talit stunt hall’-dor-a novels of tho usual cir- 
culating llhnny noil . ..Must of the description* in the h'jok arc strikingly vivid."— hi ha. 

NEW FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 

PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Cboker, 

Author of " Proper Pride." {Thin tf«y. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

Author of “'Jit for Tat " Ac, 3 vol->. 

DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

I’oWkk iPImmm.uvk, Author of *• Ladto-t on lloraebuck " &c. il vola. 

TO HAVE and to HOLD. By Sarah Stueddeu, 

Author of ** The Katr af a Yc.tr" Ac. 3 vols. 

OMNIA V A NIT AS: a Tale of Society. 1vol. 

price lu*. tld. [ AVr£ irvek. 

HURST fc 11T.AUKV.TT. PUULHIIKRS, |.l GREAT MARLBOUOUGU STB EFT. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 

UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS: the Life and 

Advenmr. •» nt llri/nil.'rr-Gencral 1 %ku. Solilu*r ui Fortune, liy Captain \V . I). 
i.'het 2 v«di. crown M»o. a itli Porbuil of Geueral Maclver. doth C'lf, n». 

th. 

AMONG the CLODS : Phases of Farm Life. 

]Jy A Tuwfv Mmc-R. Crwwu kvo. ejoth ullt, 7*. Ml. [Just reud//. 

ON the EMBANKMENT. By Richard 

Duwr in*. 1 . Author of *' The Land Cull." Is. 

NEW THRBE-VOX.UMR3 NOVE3-.S AT PI VEItY 
LIBHAIIY. 

THE HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 

U. 1,. 1' AH h«», Author of ■‘(•r-f," ** Jimhua Maivcl,'" "Iullle Mukc-Beiicve," &c. 


Unilnary Dmcunric, uml Note*. By Rev. E. M. Wuruiiv, M.A. P Lodiau.1. 

VoL II. Pint bvu. cloth, P.'i. fid. 

LANGUAGE and the STUD Y of LANG UAG E : 

Twdvo fiPcturra on thp PrlnolphM of r.tn^nistic'Sciuncn. By W. D. W utTNKT. 

Fourth Edition, c rerun Svo. clotli, I0-*. fid. 

ANGLO - SAXON and OLD - ENGLISH 

VOCABULARIES. Ri Thoh. \Ynn;in M.A*. F.SA., ILm. M.H.S.L. So.', ml ' it I f' If tf p l \ \\T p TT Af * 

Edition. Edited und C>d!*trd by Hit Ml Alii) Paul WuU’KKK. 2 vrdji demy j IX 1" III I^lY li.'VYV . 4>y AIvD lUAITLAM), 

8 vo. Cloth. Mh. j f _ 

i J? Y mid BY : a Romance of the Future. By 
SPANISH and PORTUGUESE SOUTH 1 


AMERICA during Iho COLUNIAL PERIOD. By R. G. Watmim. Editor of 
'• Murray's Huudliook of (Ponce " 2 v-da. hvo. with a Map, clot h, ’/is. 
"Thai jtortlon of hl« hook rclntinv I > Brazil, in purLculiir, i»u;in« tn ua to rover gnnind which 
la nrvr, or, at icaat, haa not been luliy uucupivd Ly any iirwluu* F.ukIUIi writer." 

M. Jwne t'a < iazrtf e. 

CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 

of Reputable Thinkers, liy Hkshy CVikk. Iu Three fejcrUn. a vols. demy 
Svo. cloth. 31s. 

(An Index and List of Content* of Yol. II. Is now addod, copies of which 
omi be had by previous paruhusers, gratis, on application.) 

" Tt U u«>l a light tank whh*h Mr. Coke ha* .« t In; fore him- to jir-wnt (he theological outrornO 
of Bihlli'ul atuilv. modern M:lrn«i*. and <i|ieviilntlon In voi»ci.f, ctrar. and mmplo form y*i it 
mitKi 1 1 * owned that ho Inn tarned mil Jim pur|Niw with no littlo intflligt'nco andaklll.. .... 
An -ui :n ato vim» of the nplnlom* on the moot fmix>rtnnt Question* of the day cau be got 
Irom Uicae ^anea, which urc full oi biforinailim.* — ScoLumv >. 

MICROSCOPICAL MORPHOLOGY" of the 

ANIMAL BODY in HEALTH and DISEASE. By C. Hwtcmank, M.E. 
Iioyal bvo. cloth, 31s. cd. 

THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, in relation 

to the Oceans or Water, Air. nnd Ether. By the late .1. Scott Ri'hskll, W.A., 
E.R.S., London and EdinlmrgU. hvo. [ifcarfy muiy. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the late 

AV, R. GnEG. Second St.ries, Crown Svo, [Nturly rtady. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sinnktt, 

Author of “The Occult World." Third Edition, crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6(1. 
"Mr. Sipnctt delivers hlsgosiwl with much dvarncM and obvious K yod fnlth." 

.inturdny JZn'itw. 

A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the OTTO- 

MAK-TUKKTSH LANGUAOK. By J. W, Rvonorra, M.BA.8. Crown Bvo. 
cloth, Ida. Od. 

LONDON: TRCBNER & CO., LODOATE TULL 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE. By 

JCjfWAlIl) Majtmm*. 

NEW TWO-SniLLINO BOOKS. 

REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 

Third Edition. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. ByTiiEoGnrx, 

Author of " Visited on (hr Children " Jke. [March so. 

NELL -ON and OFF the STAGE. By B. H. 

JlUX roN, Author uf ** Gual Grenfell Garden* ” &c. t CaAorf/y. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, ^STRAND. 


Tn the diary of Samuel IVj>y* wo have not only a wonderful ploturo of manners, hut of the 

man himself. und Miilu'way* lm in forest die. always fasrl uating, boeauao it bears in 

every lino ilic prlodoNS ^tamp uf truih.".-./)ady rc/iympA, March 11. 

pivPYS’S DIAHY aud COKUKSPONDENOE. Edited by 

•*- l/ird linavnuiMikR. With 7 Steel Porlrall*, arronsed ut a Frontispiece, Memoir. aiAl 
full Index. The Clmmloi Library Edition. Crown mvo/ 3*. lid. * 

I-uMjKuiuv Wahmc He Co., Bedford St i cet, Strand. 


"FOOD AND FEEDimi/'-NEW KJHTION. 

CtrefUlly Reriwd, with innm-i-»«s Additions. IncladittK aspivinl ehajiter on "’Cow's Milk." 
al*o mu- on “ The Selection and Prvparatiou of Fi*h,'i or. 

^OOD and FINDING. By Sir Henry Tiiosiisoar, F.R.C.S, 

Third Edition, crown Hvn. 3s. fld. 

Frkdriiil'K WA 11 .W A Co/, Bedford Struct, Strand. 


MRS. PFEIFFER’S NEW WORK. 

Now roady, small efbwu Svo, price it*, od. 

THE RH\MK nf tbo IjADY of the ItOUK. A Poem in 

Rnllnil furni. r J'hc vcwo hits a prose sett-faff, 

London j Kin; an Pvi:l. TftKNOll, ft ('0..1 Patrninacr Square 

Now ready, tn. 

T.IFE TlIllOUGU the LOTOS: a ltomance in Poetry. 

■“ By IL JtTMA* IIahkis. 

“ Full of F.nMcm clow and myntery. Dewslptioni vr»ry atrlklng health of Imaeery. 

Neatly omstruetnl *r.ry ,Flna verbal melody."— Uccspnol 

"Suinr suuoroiu und aLitriy Hues Evidences of great dtivefticu or downright /wnlns." 

“ RcmarVahlc iwwcr or « \pn*r.loH and irreal ahtll in vcrfll ftr a tlon Ifa-aUf. 
a he uuHkt has ii copious fl>nvol u ell-Urtllcd words and new idcai.'V 

lomlou ; Jane* CoiiiGatt ft Bo3«, 297 High Ilolbom, 
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KE9AN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 

LIST. 

• PBOMJFH XDXTJOK, 1 vol. crown Svo. limp cloth, 2*. 6d. 

THfc FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of tlic 

Hid IFF liON. CHARLES PELHAM VJELCEltS. M.P. With n Political 

». Edited by a M KM wen ok ttiR CouuKK Ci.rn. 

They «rtf WHlpr mnebda .©f lucid •taurntm of fact and orderly arrangement of argu- 
ment. Sktnosbtv Hemnu. 

From Mr. Villleni’a • poaches alone a vivid picture of those times might be drawn." 

rntritinnnf, 

*' We do not know a brtter iturohousc of the purely statistical argument* against Pmieruan 
than thrm. volume." ^s>h*rt«h.r. 

, well that Untsorvlcvs of Mr. Charles Vlillers should be brought home to u gcuprution 

whleu has gniwn up s|nc«rh(- first preiMod the question y( free trade uih»u ureluHuni UgUln- 

tan‘,Mid persevprcii till It luvainc the settled p<i|ic} of tlw country The puiilirmiou of 

hts»|ieechas will rofreiih the irivniorli* of hto countrymen, and furnish them with un opjior- 
fnnlty tor reiterating their gratitude to him."— A tfuno-um 

* I he] 'eve there is notlimir like lliiwo s|M;er*hes In the <1 Inc union nF tho que-tlon If you 

want au hoLest statement of fkctH.if you want an exhibition of principle*, if you wani to t*ee 
the argument* l»y which that great question wus deltai'lcd . If vnu want to read of noble srnti- 
manta and topbsem « faultless logic, you may wave all that by reading the sjiveihe* o( the 
member for Wolverhampton on the great question w ffrw* trade, 

The Right Hon. Jons BluoHT, M.P., at Birmingham. 

Large crown flvo. cloth, 7s. dd. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 

By Lord O’Hao an, K.P. 

“ Tt Is ImposNllde U* lead these addresiies without discovering that their author in Hngaeunii In 
hls views, and lilicral in his sympathies and sentiment*. Apart faun their Intrinsic im i u. the 
irnpi r« were worth tvtiuhllshfng on higher grounds, for T.iml 0*1 lug an is well rnlH Inl to lie 
beard oncertalu social and economic questions closely affvcimg the wellare ul Ireland." 

Timet. 

2 vole, demy tiro, cloth, 21a. 

ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. 

By the late Wu . mam G&m cie Wajid, Ph.D. Edited, with nn Introduction, 
byWJLKiiiD Waiul 

Demy 8vo. cloth. 2R 

A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing 

dome Account of the Doctrine, Dfccipllhe. IHte«, Ceremonies, Councils. nti<J 
Religion* Orders of the Catholic Church. Jiy William E. Ant us ami TuoMAd 
Ahnolp. M.A. 

“ Thin handsel lie volume fills n very real nml obvious gup in rri-trslas'Jcal literature 

Making full allowance tor the fact that it Is nut only avjwcrf!) ucnomiiiatlonul, but e\en eon- 
truvursial, ltiswrittim with commend able nioiU-raibui."— I»r. Mxn.KOAL.*, h& tlu» Acwkiny. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth, 5*. 

SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By 

Many Boole, Author of ** Hotnt fchdu of a Scientific Mind " &o. 

Large Crown 8vo, cloth, «». fid. 

A JAUNT in a JUNK: a Ten Days’ Cruise 

in Indian Suras. 

Crown Svo. with Fr(ititia|iiee,» hnd Mop, cloth, Os. 

LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. 

Br-oond Edition, revised, crown 8vo. elotlb ft». 

THE CREED of SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 

rind Feudal. By William Graham. M.A. 

" An able, thoughtful, and. In literary usjccts. a wholly admirable volume." 

Ilnt\*h (/Miirifrltf TfenVip. 

An opportune and ably written work, which will assuredly lien iielp to many who are 
grnpmg their wav amongst thv nuns oi ott'eti* systems to some new ground of a*»urauoc and 
coutriiliacut."— IFut/tunxtcr /Irvine. 

Demy Svo. with Etched Portrait and Facsimiles of Pnncil Sketches, 14s. 

LIFE of SIR DAVID WEDDERBUIiN, Bart., 

M. P. Compiled fmtn Ms Journals hnd Writings by hN Slater, Mr*. K II. 
t'FHCl' Af« 

“ Vuona N llbrlv to rend the hook without f» ellng happier In the a« qunintan^o of one of the 
kindest uud most J ltd, utiv oi tlu? nW an lnble and atvuiiplislied of uum,"— /Juil* Vcu a. 

Iilnip parchment antique, nr doth, Ga. : vrllnm, 7*. tv 1. 

THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the 

Rov. T, K. CiUfYNV, M.A. [Thu Purch incut Library, 

I» ,1 voN. crown 8vo. do'.h, each fia. 

ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Linton 

and U. II. Stoppaup. 

J. CIlAUCEli TO BURNS. 

II. TRANSLATIONS. 

III. LYRICS OF T 1115 NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

1Y. DRAMATIC. SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

Y. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 

Small crown 8vo. doth, bevelled boards, 5s. Qd. 

THE RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, 

tuid How It Grow. By Emily Proimu, Author of •* Gorord’n Monument ” Ac. 
Small crown fivo. cloth, 5ti. Gd. 

CYRIL and LIONEL ; and other Poems : a 

Volume of Sentimental Stiidie*. By Maiik Andhh Rakkalovich. 

, MR. G1LB A RT-SM1TH 'S NEW POEM. 

THE LOVES of VAN DYCK : a Tide of 

Genoa. By J. W. CUlpa n r- SMTtff. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 5a. Cd. 

14 Vertus mil of melody and bright tano. Ilia thoughts, often vary braulUul. are eiolhi-d In 

rgqnlfllte rhyme Tit la »u nuiau'al u« to be ukhUttcI «*t a cordial reception from a nun vnaw 

pntdio, who will look fui'vnrd with pleasure to u iulury vena; stoiy from tins same gilKd 
writer ."— ifomtno ... .... 

" Thera Uaivaya oano aod freedom In thU writer * rhyme.”— AmJtmy. 

Smndl crown 8vo. cloth, 8 s. Gd. 

FOUR PICTURES from a LIFE ; and other 

Poems. 2py the Hon, Mrs. 0. N. Knox. 

Small crown Svo. cloth, 2 m. Gd. 

SOPHIA ; or, the Viceroy of Valencia. A 

Comedjpin Five AcU, founded o» a Story In Scarron. By Alpukij Bra^ium. 
Small crowtf Bvo. doth, 8 f. Gd. 

ILARIA ; aud other Pcicms. By Eiinlf, S. W. 

JOMffigl. 

y'w Srnulf crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. Od. 

DARKNESS and DAWN : the Peaceful Birth 

of»K«wAga. " 

LONDON : 1 l’ATEKSOSTEU SQUAflE. 


MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE TERCENTENARY 0? THE UNIVERSITY OP EDINBURGH— 
APRIL 1884, 

The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 

BURGH during its First Three Haudnri Years. By Sir Alkxantdkh 
Quant, Bart. LL.D. D.C.L, kc. 2 vol*. 8vo. with 81 Portrait* and 7 lUne- 
irstions engraved ou Wood, 86s. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 

Iho History of tho Klgtecnth Century, 1.H7-1&78. By the late Sir Wimjam 
Stuii.ixo Maxwki.l, Burt. K.T. Willi riumeron* Illustration* engravod oi> 
Wood, including Portraits, Druving* of shipping, Piece* of Armour, Weapon* 
of War, ( Vritamcx, iic. from AuLl^utic Contemiiorary teouroce. 2 tola 
royal Svo. 45*. 

The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 

MESSIAH. By tho Rev. Alwhri> Kokubujum, D.D. War bur ton lau Lecturer 
at Liocoln'i Inn. 2 voLh. Hvo. 4 Js. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 

of James tho Find to the Onthreak of the Civil War. By Samukt. Mawsck* 

0 Arm in nil, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In oourou of publication, to bo oom- 
ploted in 10 vol*. crown 8vo. 6s. ouch. Veils. I.— VIII. now ready. 

[ Vol. JX* on Apnl 1. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Baik, x 

LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

OnNTKWis.- Common Error* on tho Mind— Fallacies of Suppressed Corrola- 
tlves — Coiu|vtitivo Examinations— The Claaalcal Controversy — Study of Philo- 
sophy— The Uruvor?iiy Ideal— L'urii lug fruin Books— Clerical Subucrlptlon — 
Procedure of i>elil«iativu Bodies, 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 

ELECTRIC HQHT1NO. By Alan A. Camj*hkll Bwimton. With M Illua* 
tralioua engraved i*n WikxI. Crown Hvo. 8«. 

Thin book i* adapted f»r (he u«u of thuge who employ the olectrio light 
4 and for tho general scientific public. 


New and Cheaper Edition (the Fourth j, much enlarged and almost 
entirely rc- written. Crown Hvo. 6*. 

The SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief 

Methods of Hook and IJnn FisliUiif in tho Drill'll and other Sena, and Re- 
marks on Net*, Boats, and Boating. By J. C. Wiiafm«kh. Ply month (lata of 
Guernsey), Profusely lllURcratnl with Woxlcute of Load*, Baited Hooks, 
Knots, Nuts, lkrut*, fco. and detailed dOHcriptlona of the same. 

OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 

Reference to the Theory *»f Educwlon, By Jamkh Scij.t, M.A. Examiner 
for tho Moral Science* Tripos In the University of Oambrldge; Author of \ 
M bousation und Intuition ” Ac. Svo. His. Gd. 


Part Til. just pahlL«beil t fcp. Svo. with 130 Woodcuts, 5*. Gd. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for Junior 

Students. By J. EuF.UfOM Reynold's M.D. F.K.S. Professor of Chemistry^ 
University of Dublin. 

Paut l.-’-Introductorv, 1*. Gd. 

Pacc W.—yt'i-Mrtuls, with an Apprmhx on Systematic Testing /or Ariel*, 2*. Gd. 
Pa HT HI.— J/cmL aurf Aifle-l Bodi - 1 ( tn/lt an Analytical Appt jutix), 8s. fltL . 
V* To be completed in 4 Parts. 

Fourth Edition, fop. Svo. with 2 Fortmits, 3a. Gd. 

FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By John 

Tymiali* 


The GOLD-HEADED CANE. Edited by-, 

William Monk, M.D. F.s.A. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal 
(Jnlli ge of riijHcians. Crown 8vo. 7s. tid. 

%• This volume contain* unmioir- *»f Uie most famona London Phyufeians 
of tho lbth and 13th centuiiea, their pcculuritiu-*, fc**s, journey*, iucome^ 
lie. «SiC. 

ANNOTATED EDITION’. 

Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 

ROME; w’.th Ivry and the ArmiAu. With Explanatory Note*. Fcp. 8vo. 
prlco In. sewed ; Is, Gd. cloth plain ; '2a. Gd. (doth extra, gilt edges. 


THICKER THAN WATER: a Novel. By 

Jamk* I’atn. RrprintH from Lawjman** Mayatln*. New and Cheaper 
Edition, In 1 Vol. crown Svo, (’»-•. 

RED DEER. By Richard Jefferies, Author 

of •• Tha Oamekoopcrat Homo ” Ac. Crown 8vo. 4*. Gd. 

HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 

and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Hf.xuy Thomas Bcckul 
C ablnot Ldltian. with a copious Index. 3 vol*. crown 8vo. 24*. 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin 

Text, clihfly that of IIu-chku, with English Introduction, Truflntion, 
Notes, aud Sununarv. »v Tikim.ih Coi.lktt Sandals, M.A. Ikmutor-at- 
Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, OvfordL feixth Edition, revised, Svo. is». 

EXPOSITION df the THIRTY-NINE AR- 

TTCLF.S, Historical and Doctrinal. Bv tlio Bight Rev. KnwAim IT,(b*'Li> 
Bi.OWKk, ii.li. Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prdato of the urdcr of the Garter* 
Twelfth Edition, revised’, Svo, IGs. 
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LIFE of FHEDEKIOK DENISON MATTBICE. Chiefly 

• Into in bis Own letter*. Edited by Ula Son, I'mcDEiiinc Mai/hioe. \Vith 2 Portrait., 2voK IHtuy 8io. 36a. jj 

; • • ' ,• . ; ; - • hpr 

DR.- MORITZ BUSCH'S MEW WORK ON PRINCE BISMARCK. •«. 

CUR CHANCELLOR : Sketches for an Historical Picture.* By 

Montr/ Notch. Tranriiit*! from the German by Wiluasi 0 Hatty- Ktx oston, Author of * William Ia Gorman Emperor, The Battle %t 
Berlin/’ Ac. 2 volo. CrojvnFfo* 16s. ' ‘ . \ £A’*jrt««afc . 

TJTOH CONWAY, the Author of “Called 

■* *- Itarl.” emittiboto* . short Storj to TU# JWUUBU IU.VBTAi.TSa . 


LORD TENNYSON'S NEW BOOK. 

Kow rMidfi 8 VO. 6 k. 

THE CUP : and THE FALCON. 

By ALFRED, LOilD TENNYSON, 

Foot Laureate. 


A KCW AMERICAN NOV CL. 

BETHESDA. 

By BARBARA ELBOW 
S voK crown' 8vo. price 3U. e.1. 


A Hundred Years Ago and long 

Ibditift' together with Note* <*n tbo C.;lrt nett Un.ttonn of Twcutv-lhiw 
‘ other I&Uuuli in the tt\ OvnitoP Tlunkh, LL.D., of tha Lon.i.m 

Vlavburvry S»eitty f With A Prof.u-o by £ D. Tvaaii, F.ILS. With M.ipi. 
OwwuflvaW*. 

THE HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEALAND; 

or, a Trip to the Qlac|oM of the Antipodes, with nn Aimnt of Mu>u\t CiV.k. 
By Wlt-LtAM SrorstVouD Cuee-x. M.A., Member of the En^lidi Alpine 
Cjiib. With Maps. Crown Hvo. 7s. fit!. 

** Hill it an good * took of tnwel* as wo haw ruvt with ftir a long time. 1 ’ — Spectator. 

POETRY of MODERN GREECE: Sped- 

QKhs irndl Extracts. Translated by Fw»twwc« VoPiTMisov. Fcp. fcvo. &. 
NOW 1USADY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLKY. 

l-> ALPH WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 

LKCTED WORKS of. (Uniform with tlw Evcraley Edition of ChmloJ 
Kingafoy'* Navfcl*.) Globe »va «*. each vol'imo. 

1, MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory K^ny by Jons Moulkt. 

>. KSSAYS. 1 :j. poems. 

4. ENGLISH TRAITS;. AND KKPftI TENTATIVE MEN. 

A, CON DUCT 'OF. LI PE; AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

(1. LETTERS ; AND SOCIAL AIMS; A«. 

-*• Mnmw.MiicmlUan'acdjtliin lm the mlvimtiure «,r an Intnnliii'tnrj c*«nv by Mr. J«ibn 
wl«irh WfM to vdpply prw i-Uy tint iii:orin*iiuu and , ouuut.nl wnwili an iln^'i.li 
reader iK%a#. ,>k -A<A«4alaw.. 

BY RI> V - PROP ESSO It MILLIGAN. 

THE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 

“*■ The CrciaJl Lecture for lfli'9-89. By Wit.i.tAtt Mili.icay, IM>., IW» .«->r 
of Divinity iu>d Biblical Ciiticiaiii in the Univct'Mry of Aberdeen. New 
Edition. Crown Hvo, 3i. 

-“Thr arviwwit U piit wijli brevity anil fine | rv.-ry bear# w*inm that be hn 

iid the liter nlurv m the #iilijict. T»io ivetnui tuuuiid m .inkut^ an I u,uiuuj 
cxegcJia '1 heiQCtJfrte drt lull of mierot. liiv uu'i* arc able mil ov.'iuUfi) ' 

.'/•t'eluDir. 

THE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, A TEXT- 

BOOK of. By Al.f,hKD DvsitLr., M A., Lcrtui*< r ou l’uyaic* lu tUc behold 
of Mclllcino, litU.ibui'ijli. M'jithilliuaiatKM.a. Mcduim hvo. 21a. 

THE BURKETT LECTITRES. 

i'N LIGHT.— First Course. ON the NATURE 

• of LIGHT. DoJivored at A4M»rrtecn. November HRl, hy G KOKOR C u.m.ikl 
S roKKA. M.A., I' li.S , Ac., Fellow of IVitibrolsi* <*idu»gc, rvud Lociim.hi P»o- 
- £ vqsor of Muihcmutici in thu Um^r-ity oi C oiUm nlkC, ('iuwn Svu. Sit. Cd. 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.— NEW VOLUMES. 

EAT. Ry P. (t. . Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 
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Tgfe ^PPOSiftlON AND THE FRANCHISE BILL. 

TjliE speeches which have been as yet delivered on tho 
X* Franchise JEiili have not on either sifie come up to tho 
ovel of . those delivered on former occasions of a similar 
dtfd> ‘ But this is hardly surprising, tho debating power of 
he* present Ilquso of Commons being £ vcry decidedly in- 
erior to that of the House of Commons of sixteen or 
ttvehtteen, hot to sa^ of fifty, years ago. On tho side of the 
however, JidrdJoilN Manners and Mr. IIaikes 
vere not pnequal to the opportunity. On the side of 
he Govwninenjb; Lord Hartington accomplished his usual 
&8k of posing fxs a common-sense apologist, and Mr. 
I/ftAHUEfiLAlK displayed his also familiar powers of in- 
hitnimvtory suggestion arid porsonal abuse. It was some- j 
vhat obliging of tho President of the Bo \ hd of Trade j 
50 proclaim openly that One object pf the enfranchisement ' 
>f agricultural labourers is connected w ith the fact that i 
ihey have been "robbed of their IniuV” No agricultural i 
abourer in this couutry has been nibbed of a food by lcgis- 


rowly for the better resisting of it. Mr. Height's fbre®, 
then, was marshalled in two columns. He first twitted thft. 
Conservatives with having set the example of throwing, the 
franchise open in i $67, and then he toted to dfspd 'the 
over-represenhition-of-Treland argmuctU* ^The first attack, 
os Mr. Bright must himself have very woUhpowh, carried 
no weight with it. In the first place, ond at least of the, two ' • 
Conservative leaders, and more than one] of his priqcJpdJ 
lieutenants, is absolutely untouched by the sarcasm. Jjn 
tho second, uu political party, and tbo Ifeidtcal-Lihend phrty: 
least of all, can afford to set up tho principle that politicians 
are bound by what other polifciciansof tho same general im- 
plex ion did, or even by what they themselves did seventeen 
years ago. In the third, narrow as is his range of vision, 
and contemptuous ns he is of all those who see more widely, * 
Mr. Bright knows perfectly well that his own estimate of v ; 
the beneficial effect of the last * Reform A ct is uot shared 
by his opponents, and that even" those of' them who con- 
sented to that Act are fully entitloil to plead the cor- 
rection of experience. And indeed, to do Mt* Bftwar 


.ation; but Mr. Guam nun LAIN, by openly connecting the j justice, such force as there was in liis speech did not 
Franchise Bill with tho. not wholly consistent theories of 1 lie, and was evidently not meant to lie, in this mreaetic 
Mr. IIyWOjhan and Mr. George, 1ms done a public service, reference to 1867. He knew, as every one knows* that 
fVftcp this the 1 let pftiy f be saj * } to lmvo beer* spread openly tho real fight is not over what is in tho Bill, hilt over 


in tho sight of tW juoderflrtw liberal party, and it is their what is not in it. And lie bent nil his energies (as far 
fault if they walk* Iqto it., AVhen Mr. Ciiamiieulain says he bent them at all) in this direction. That bo made a 
that tfee forCQ of th^ O^^itjon uiunfidtaont is." unreal,” it good fight about Ireland, even his own side does not seem. ' 
is probably safe to substitute for that adjective “ ineon- to think; but such fight as he did make ho made on that. 
" vehient " ; and tho country will appreciate his candid subject. / 

confession that he hojjCs.tho Bill will serve as an engine to The extreme difficulty whiclr Mr.- Bright thus had in 
pwjinpfce agitation Against tho House of Lords. His stout replying to Lord John Manners's speech, and the tameness 
aectaratioh.bf adherence to the Irish proposals, expressed which pervaded the utterances of a speaker who is certainly . 
Had tmdeiiJtood, in ihe measure contrasts somewhat not usually chargeable with that vice or virtue, .showed 


strikingly with Lord * 11 ARTIN gton 'js attempt to minimize clearly enough that the Opposition have hit the ' right nail 
Mr. Gi^STONTe's statements as . to Irish representation, on the head in choosing their amendment. Had they moved, 
^ experience goes to show that when Mr. as Mr. Bright wishes that they luid moved, the reading 


M4-CnAjrtsfi RLain’s assertion that ho has never affirming some wide general proposition in conformity with 
iftmdidato of , the -party opposed to him un- what are called Liberal principles, and tbo refusal to entertain 
tq ' ttupkib to tho Irish volo. No ono can speak a Reform Bill »implicitvr and yu A Reform Bill, would furnish 
tO of Mr. Qhamreulatn’s knowledge save Mr. thorn with an admirable opportunity for doing this and' for 

CjiAttB&t&AJR himself. But, l n fcet, not more than two or avoiding difficulties. They would bo able to employ the hot 
three iUfiph. rintQ tho 'question of Home Ilulo very lethal weapon of sarcasm about 1867 with niof’C force or 

b&ti&mO s abuimibg pno, can bn charged against Consorva- with less weakness than at. present ; they could ring tho 


qeoftUMmcnt.. Tho greater part of his speech was i could, in short, luxuriate in all tho comrUonplaCo and' tho 

La * T lAj F a. i-l 1 1 11 . 4 v vi 11 f 1. V ^ . 


{mrjm 


b|y t^Jcnwcal utterariccs of;tho kind which 
Radical platforms, and \yl>icli therefore may 
am inspiriting to Badical audiences. 
b^aH of the ' intent AU^hicig ip those 


hy nplciwical utterances of.tho kind which cant which parties lovo because they divide them least, ijtifr 
^oir^Uiaical platforms, and. \yhicli therefore may with Lord John Manners’s smeLidmont this conrse te, if 
%€ M^plrHing to Badical audiences. . not impossible — for almost all. things am possible, to e 

^ /Nof' the. interest Attaching ip those mein Ivor of Parliament — at any rate so glaringly ihadequato 1 

tied on ^ftio apcetslv of 4dr, Bright, as to be duugorous of use. The amaudmont a 
Jtho v© Mr. CSj.ADsyq^® # a. absence of ijbp amendment* a statesmanliko amendmont, 

rimilaf roafflietB-^f-old days.', II|s entire speech cocactly coneSponding to the reflections which hoi tho 'ofdi- 
is^fedivMe^ix^ two jm’rt^, and hqfcfe are instructive not nary aflaira of daily life sensible men rnalco and pdafier 


^ *5, the. Bill, but as to wliat oyer bo&r6 they jbake steps of mdmajatous Import, what 

'3Fbr though nominally the jive you going, to do with these two* millions whou-yoti havw, 


1 i^.defSijpiV and bofit 
m;&?Qty duo 

Sffl V . *W .1 - v * 


[h , nominally the jive you going, to do with tlicse two- millions whcuyoti havo 
to show cause for got them 1 ft a quastioiewhioh oatinob^be d^dased 

rtowij tho case is ^cY^siye cuf slrilty except by a couri'qyersmH^ tpo hotr . 
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^ i of the fa vo of >866 wero very dLsreputahlo 
_j 5 J the Conservatives of to-dny are inconsistent 
i l >£foe Conservatives of 1867, that the member for Cork 
i$ ttpt ft fool, arid that tlio Act of Union may be altered in 
.01*0 political seme hut must not be altered in another. It 
ib tmfairw NS lo say that the question, “ Wliat are you 
“ goim? if> do with those two millions 1 ” may be asked 
after Mr. Ur. nun's speech with even worn pertinence than 
it could have bc» n asked before it, because there is at least 
one distinguished politician who clearly cannot answer it. 
Mr. Uincirr is not in the Ministry. Hut the intentions of 
the Ministry c.m hardly bo said to have been more dearly 
or SMtisf.tr I orilv stated in Mr. Gladstones reassert ion of 
tho doctrine of Centrifugal Repr* cental ion and in Lord 
ILautinutoVs argument that, if the dt tetri no of Cen- 
trifugal Representation bo not mliniLU»d v arrangements 
founded on tho flodrino of Centrifugal Representation 
will doubtless not bo maintained. Tho ahxiHy of tho 
country is to kuow whether Lhey will In; maintained, .and 
nut U > hear from Lord 1 1 \ktlm;ton a logical statement of 
the general connexion lu tween antecedent and consequent. 
In short, though the scuti-nco may sound and may ho called 
cynical, the cffhctivciK '^<»f an Opposition may ho best judged 
from the extent to which it seems to perplex the Goa eminent. 
It. is tolerably evident hitherto that the Government is con- 
siderably perplexed, and to that perplexity there can bo 
but two ends. Hither some authoritative disclaimer of tho 
intention to maintain the over-represent: it ion of Ireland 
must be given (in which case the effect on tho party of the 
person who, according to Mr. Lutgiit, is not a fool is pretty 
clear), or 1 x »t 1 1 the present arbiters of tho measure ami 
those future arbiters v.Lo have to be taken into amount will 
have to consider whether the greatest change shoM of im 
absolute revolution which has ever been introduced into (ho 
political system of any country is to bo permitted in face of 
a positive assurance that that change is to inure to tho benefit 
and preference of had citir.ens and of a total absence of 
assurance how it is to be otherwise arranged and directed. 


r THE PRESIDENCY OP THE UNITED STATES. „ . 

T HE great Republic which is, as usual, happy in having 
no history, bus for some 'time scarcely furnished 
foreign newspapers with materials for lihlf a dozen para- 
graphs. Tho trivial incident of tho Lasker Resolution, 
and of PriuL-o Bismarck's rofosal to transmit the document 
to tho Gorman Parliament, has attracted more/ mention in 
England than tho preparation^ for a contest which Wap 
formerly regarded as highly important/ Within little moro 
than five months the Presidential electors will bo chosen ; 
and possibly the party which has not elected a President 
for nearly a quarter of a century may at last succeed in 
returning its candidate. Tho more important issue between 
Protection and Free-trade may then, porhaps, attract atten- 
tion; but it will not be prosecuted with vigour as long as 
tho advocacy of sound doctrines involves tho risk of losing 
tho votes of powerful States. English manufacturers and 
traders have a divided interest in the commercial policy of 
tho Union. In the first instance a reduction of Customs 
duties would open a new market: but, on tho other 
hand. Free-trade would render American competition far 
more formidable. English shipowners would especially 
regret the removal of the restrictions which have alone pre- 
vented tho American merchant navy from recovering its 
former prosperity. Tho Democratic party which now con- 
trols tho House of Representatives, and which may perhaps* 
succeed in electing a President, is, notwithstanding some 
internal dissensions, still, on tho whole, opposed to Pro- 
tection. The Speaker, who was chosen as a Free-trader* 
nominated a Committee of Ways and Means which inclined 
to his own opinions. Tho Committee has now reported 
in favour of further reductions in the tariff to at least the- 
extent which Avas announced at the lieginning of last year’s 
Session. Tho Protectionists, who then contrived to make 
tho actual reduction almost nominal, tiro apparently losing 
ground both in tho country and in Congress; but nothing 
definite will be dono before the Presidential election. 


Tho Opposition thoreforu has, beyond all question, chosen 
a good fighting lino, whether for tho present pnrposo of 
converting, if possibl**, a great minority into a majority, 01 
for tho future one 01 handing over the question to other 
champions in such a stale that those champions may bo able 
to give a good account of it. It only remains that tho 
battle shall bo fought both on tho second reading and in 
Committee, if necessary, with watchfulness and with deter- 
mination. It has been repeatedly shown that the occasion 
is one for no niceucss of choice about means and for no 
remissness in using them. With tho exception of tho 
♦Septennial Act, it would he difficult to mention any con- 
stitutional measure in English history which was so entirely 
a party move as this present Bill. It has been called 
for by no national demand ; preluded by none of 
those exploring measures of proposed legislation, tho 
defeat of which opens the wav for future victories ; 
necessitated by no altered circumstances in tho life of 
the people. It is, as it has been called, a Continuance 
in Office Bill pure and simple. Short as it. is, its object 
might be obtained still more shortly by a Bill of a single 
clause providing for tho continuous filling of tho gr<at 
offices of State and the representation of the constituencies 
by some such machinery as that of the Simeon Trustees. 
Against such a Bill all thirfgs ore lawful that tho law does 
not forbid, and all tilings uto expedient that tho practice of 
gentlemen does not discourage. Delay, counterworks, out- 
flanking tactics, are all good and all legitimate, and tho 
chief thing necessary is that there should be no want of 
vigilance and no indulgence in apathy. This Inst fault is 
specially fatal, in both sen es, to a party Avhich defends tho 
Constitution, as distinguished from ono which attacks it. It 
washy no means creditable to the Conservative party last Avook 
that the vindication of tho Spiritual Poors from tho sectarian 
malice of Little Bethel and tho Hall of Science should have 
Been left to the Government and a contingent of Liberal 
members. Without tlieao Messrs. Willis, WADi>Y,and Go. 
would have won a triumph, barren enough, no doubt, but 
gratifying to their foldings as an insult to the dominant 
Church. Not dissimilar apathy lost year led to the most dis- 
creditable division of this not very creditable Parliament, 
and gavo up tho population of English garrison towns to 
tho unrestricted ravage of loathsome disease. Those things 
are not as they should be, and however dull a defensive 
war may be, it need not bo, and ought not to be, fought 
dully. 


Tho choice of nominees at the t\vo groat party Conven- 
tions is unusually difficult to anticipate. For tho most part 
possible candidates think it prudent or decorous to affect 
disinclination or indifference; but there is no reason to 
doubt that any politician who may be nomluatod will 
overcome his scruples in pursuance of his duty to his 
party. Tho actual President, Mr. ARTHUR, makes no secrot 
of his readiness to submit to ro-election. Ilo has discharged 
the duties of his oifico with credit; and he has especially 
iWorvud and acquired public favour by the liberality 
and good taste of Lis hospitalities ac tho Whito IIouso. 
Before his election as Vice-President lie was principally 
known as :l political manager at New York ; but ho has 
risen without effort to a highor level. There is still a 
prejudice against ro* election, except as a reward for ex- 
tmordiuary public services in such cases as those of Lincoln 
and Grant. Mr. Arthur’s strength lies chiefly in his own 
State of New York, which will probably si 10 w a Democratic 
majority. Tho most conspicuous of his Republican com- 
petitors in New York is the late Secretary of State; 
Mr . Blaine. It is doubtful wliethcr Mr. Blaine’s tui buleni 
proceedings as Secretary of State under General Garfield 
have been rewarded by personal popularity. His chances of 
success would perhaps be greater if it were generally tinder** 
stood that no other probable candidate would be so distasteful 
to foreign Governments. Mr. Blaine’s efforts to assert* 
under colour of tho Monroe doctrine, a kind of protectorate- 
over the Pacific States of South America augurs ill for his 
moderation and prudence. His differences in domestic 
politics with Mr. Conkjling, Mr. Arthur, and the so-called 
HUd warts, transcend the comprehension of ignorant 
foreigners. Mr. Edmunds is another possible Republican 
nominee ; and perhaps Mr. Sherman may once more find 
supporters. The active members of the party have no hesi- 
tation in announcing their intention of preferring the call** 
didato who is most likely to win. It may foe 'doubted 
whether Mr. Arthur or Mr. Blaine satisfies the. indie* 
passable condition. In many former Conventions the 
successful aspirant has boon unknown to the last moment. 
General Garfield at/ended Hie Republican Convention four 
years ego as ono of the most active supporters of General 
Grant. It was not till the objections to ‘a third term of 
office were found to be insuperable that tha Invention' foil 
back on an active and respectable manager OL Jections. 

Among the possible Democratic candidates one of the 
best known is Mr. Cleveland, now Governor of New York. 
General Butler is, in consequence of his defeat in Mrssr- 


* 
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, is* ifi' l^)ay Union* and ©spoialiy -lit the Southed 
*' JBmiPf a> % stron^feilm^ ife favour bf the candidates wfco* after 
obtaining a majority* w^ fraudulently deprived of the Presi- 
dency *an& Yioe*Presidency in 1876. The Section of Mr. 
Thutm and Mr. Hendricks would afford some reparation 
fef.a scandalous injustice; and Mr. Tilden still enjoys a 
high repi-^pn for political sagacity. During the contest 
of eight yScra ago the Republican papers daily accused Mr. 
‘Tuudhn of some supposed fraud ; but perhaps political 
morality has since improved. Tho objection which is now 
more commonly urged against Mr. Tilden is that he is for 
advanced in years; but some of his partisans arc, it is 
aairl, 'in the habit of considering tho candidate's ago as a 
positive recommendation. An infirm President, likely to 
die before tho end of his term, gives importance to tho 
sinecure office of Vice-President. It might therefore l>e 
worth the while of some ambitious politician to tako tlio 
place of Mr. Hendricks. The claims of General Hancock, 
who Was Democratic candidate in 1880, have apparently 
been forgotten. Another possible nominee is Mr. Payne, 
who, like his competitors, conforms to the fashion hy pro- 
fessing unwillingness to engage in the contest. Until tho 
two Conventions liavc met in the spring or in tho early I 
summer, more activity will lie displayed in promoting tho 
interest* Of competitors for nomination than in the linal 
trial of strength. At present tho chances of success are on 
the .side of tho Democrats. Since its internal feuds in the 
city of.New York have been composed, tho party is probably 
strong enough to carry the State. Ohio has been wrested 
. from the Republicans ; but Pennsylvania adheres to tho 
party which is most steadily opposed to freedom of trade. The 
Democratic managers rely with well-founded confidence on 
tho solid support of tho South. The enfranchisement of the 
coloured population has in its result disappointed its pro- 
moters. Tho superior race, having by more or less regular 
methods reasserted its predominance, will not forgive din ing 
tho present generation tho attempts of the Republican 
party to control the 8011th after tho civil war by means of 
tho negro vote. 

In 1880, and to a greater degree in 1876, the Presidential 
contest was supposed to turn on the condition and adminis- 
tration of the Southern States. Tho Republicans were 
naturally held responsible for General Grant’s high-handed 
policy of employing Federal troops to maintain order at 
State elections. On the other hand, tho Democrats were 
accused of favouring tho acts of \ iolence which had bceu 
committed by tho Kuklux Society and similar organizations. 
If any intimidation is still practised against negro voters, 
order is not superficially disturbed, and there has for several 
years been no question of Federal interference with tho 
domestic! affairs of the Southern States. Foreign observers 
find it difficult to understand even the limited interest 
which the American people still feel in the choice of party 
nominees or in the subsequent election. The candidates 
and election managers prolesa to approve of Civil Service 
reform, and both parties promise, in the event of success, to 
execute tho recent laws in spirit as well as in letter, 
4 Tho manipulators of Conventions and Caucuses perhaps 
already find that tho springs of their machinery are be- 
ginning to show signs of weakness. Competitive examina- 
tions and official fixity of tenuro would, if they become 
Universal and permanent, disarm the most skilful operators, 
j&nce the first establishment of General Jackson’s principle 
Hint the spoils belong to the victors, posts in tho public 
service have been openly distributed or promised in pay- 
ment for votes. If tho spoils are henceforth to bo at the 
disposal of Civil Service Commissioners and Examiners, the 
currency which has been employed in political transactions 
.will have been effectually demonetized. The change is for 
the present only inchoate or impending. Veteran practi- 
tioners obfiervo with pleasure and sympathy that almost all 
'support the re-election of the President, in 
confidence that their loyalty will not be un- 
re Warded It' is not known whether a Democratic Presi- 
dent .would imitate his predecessors in former times by 
Substituting followers of his own for all Republican holdet\.of 
office. As ffir us the higher posts are concerned, ho would 
behold in check by the gtonato, whVh still maintains a 
small Republican nnyorifcy ;^but ho will assuredly be urged 
. bf bb fhjDw^ to give them an ample share of the good 
things wtu^/fiave now for many years beau enjoyed by tho 
JtepUbhc&oa. The custom, though it may have boon par- 
tiaflj^a^cetad by Ci«il Service Reform Bills, has not been 


allowed by the present Government to lapita into, tfesuottida 
Within the last year a head of a depart ta$nt was allowed 
with impunity to levy for (totitieal purposes a percentage oft 
the salaries of his subordinates, wealthy partisans ore 
still expected to contribute liberally to the expenses of 
elections. The process is at present in frill operation* a* 
preparatory to the contest, or, as it is balled, the campaign. 
Single votes are too numerous to efcii&Band a price in the 
market, and there is probably no direct pecuniary corrup- 
tion ; but lavish provision is made for the expenses of can- 
vassing end of party agitation, and there is an understand- 
ing that contributors ami paymasters shall in case of success 
bo rewarded by office. 


EGYPT. 


O NCE moro on Tuesday the policy of being instant, 
in season and out of season, in demanding ex- 
planations from tho Government as to its Egyptian schemes 
was justified of its works. Jjord Randolph Churchill'S 
speech muy have had drawbacks, but it certainly elicited 
from Lord Edmond Fitzmaukice two remarkable dis- 
closures. With the very worst grace in the world, 
tho Under- Secretah y for Foreign Affairs admitted that 
General Graham’s force was going to try to find Osman 
Dicma to give him a third boating ; and that tho Govern- 
ment regarded the keeping ojien or opening of the rood 
from vSouakim to Berbor as of the very greatest importance. 
Of conrse Lord Edmond Fitzmauetce, when his avowals 
were put into plain language for him by Mr. Goest and Mr. 
Co wen, protested that he had said nothing of the kind. The 
less skilful members of the Government imitate freely their 
leader’s license of disclaimer ; but they omit to prepare the 
way fur this evolution by their leader's admirable ambiguity 
of language. A plain blunt statement is not to be got 
out of by .an equally plain and blunt denial of having 
stated it. But not even tho arts of the Prime Minister or 
of his own predecessor in the responsible office of dressing 
up foreign facts for homo consumption could have saved Lord 
Edmond. Tho news which arrived next day hy telegraph, 
unintelligible on any other hypothesis, is intelligible on tho 
hypothesis that the Government has done what Lord 
Edmond first said they intended to do, and then said that 
ho did not say they intended to do. The weary and 
wondering troops who, if the Government had heeded what 
was plainly set before them, would have been at Berber and 
Khartoum in January, have once more set forward to 
cover the thrice travelled ground between Souakim 
and Tamanieb, in order to kill more Arabs if the Arabs 
would come and he killed, and to come back again if the 
Arabs declined to come and be killed. The Arabs did 
decline to bo killed in any numbers, and the force came or 
is coming back again. As the capture of Souakhn by Osman 
is not, it may be supposed, considered now likely even hy 
English Radicals who support the Government, tnis move- 
ment would be inexplicable but for Lord Edmond’s unwilling 
frankness. As it is, it appears that it is after a manner ex- 
plicable. The troops went to find and beat Osman once more, 
and they went to open the route to Berber with the aid of the 
friendly tribes. By this time these friendly tribes are known 
pretty well. They are and will be friendly as far os English 
power is visibly shown, and no farther. Therefore, if the road 
to Berbor is to bo opened with their aid, it will be opened by 
them in conjunction with English troops and not otherwise. 
It could have boon, and should have been, opened in the 
same Cushion three months ago. But it would then have 
been done in tho cold season, not in the hot season, and in 
all probability with insignificant bloodshed, instead of with a 
preliminary deluge of blood. That is the difference between 
the way.? of Promktueus and the ways of Epimkthbus. 

Unfortunately thero is a further disadvantage in the 
Epimothcon fashidn of acting. Not only is it more difficult 
and costly to do things as afterthoughts, but it occasionally 
becomes impossible to do them. Readers of tho telegrams 
from Souakim ou Thursday morning must have been of a 
Biinguine disposition if they wero hopeful as to the accom- 
plishment of the programme of wbioh the Government have 
allowed glimpses. It is generally held that in about a 
fortnight action, by English troops, in this particular part 
of the Son dan (which is either in, or dose to, the very 
-hottest district of the whole earth) will become impracti* 
cable. The accounts of the newspaper Correspondents seem 
to frhow that it hits already becoino foolhardy to the extent 
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idlest of madness. That there may have been some sham* 
ming among the hundreds of men who fell out on Tuesday 
is possible, for the troops are known not to bo best 
pleased . with the aimless and unexplained, but ex* 
^optionally severe, work on which they have boon set, 
But this is for from bring a very comforting or satisfactory 
explanation in itself, and it is besides certain that it docs 
not apply to the majority of the cases. The cruel folly of 
keeping a small force unrelieved, unrein forced, imperfectly 
find improperly equipped, and composed in lavgo part of 
g&en who have already had their full share of exposure to 
the weakening (‘fleets of Eastern climate, marching and 
counter* marc! king in such a furnace when England possesses 
thousands and scores of thousands of troops admirably suited 
for iho work, w ould need no exposing if it were not the act 
of an iiiiiuiiculato Government and a more immaculate 
PttiMK Minis ran. Ah it is, tho patience which has received 
unmoved the greatest slaughter of enemies for the least 
intelligible cause recordod in the recent annals of English 
warfare may possibly bo extended to this reckless harassing 
and jeopardizing of English troops. It would, however, be a 
bold man who cared to stand in Mr. Gladstone's shoes, 
should the obstinate resistance of tho Arabs inflict any 
diNi.slcr ou General Gkaitam’s wearied and overtasked 
handful of men. For the present there is no immediate 
danger of this, as tho Arabs have refrained iron i all but 
nominal resistance. But no one who leads the telc- 
ginrris above lvi’ened to, and who remembers Tamasi, can 
any that tmcli a dwwdri* is out of t bo question, though it 
may bo hoped that it is improbable. Too risk is run, ns 
Lord Edmond Fitzmai'KICE has Mii*l, for the sake of opening 
tho road to Berber. It. may be more than doubted whether 
at the present moment that opening is physically possible. 
And if it is not, General Gordon and Kluirtoum must 
simply bo left to tbo enemies who at the latost news sur- 
rounded and threatened them, and who would certainly bo 
encouraged by the; intelligence that the English generals 
who threatened to go to Berber cannot get thorn. Tho 
time which would have enabled troops to be sent by tho 
long way up the Mile lu»s been lost just as tho time for 
sending them by tho riiort .So uaki m -Berber route has 
been lost. Everywhere the lVocrostiiiation .Department 
has achieved a brilliant success, a success which should lio 
tho loss grudged that it is tho one single department of the 
present Government's administration which bus been so 
favoured. It is true that, as it in a way pervades and in- 
fluences all other departments, they may claim a share of 
its success. 

There has hern in recent years no more striking illustra- 
tion of the audacity or the blindness of party spirit than 
tho complacency with which not a few of the supporters of 
tho Government contemplate the blunders of their loaders 
in this matter. It would puzzle tho most generous apologist 
to doviso any coherent series of explanations or excuses for 
tho Government policy, regard being had to historical truth. 
On the principles of their original statements, General 
Gr; a ttam’s expedition had no locus Uniat i on Soudanese 
ground at all except to defend tho walls of Souakim. On 
the principles of intelligent policy, it should have been sent 
three months earlier. On the principle.-* of military science 
and of common sense, it should have been differently com- 
posed, differently equipped, and have pursued from tho first 
a clear and definite line of action. Turn from Souakim 
to Khartoum, and the same paltering, the same hesitation — 
to use tho words of one of the chief apologists of the 
Ministry — shows itself. It was understood that General 
Gordon went out with an absolute carte blanche to use tho 
means he might think best, and tho very first important 
proposition he makes—- the appointment of Zoueir — is 
refused by the Government which has sent him as a lamb 
among wolves. It was understood that every demand of 
his for support would ho granted, and yet the 41 British 
41 troops,” to whom lie has repeatedly referred in his pro- 
clamations, arc not on their way, and apparently cannot Ixj 
got on that way. Tho remarkable mission of two English 
officers to Berber with money but without troops, which is 
now announced, can hardly bo said to bo a compliance 
with his wishes ; hut it seems to indicate that General 
Gr\ham will not leave Souakim just yot. To tho 
military as to tho political historian, tho steps taken 
i fl tho Soudan by Mr. Gladstone’s Government up to 
this time must, taken by themselves, and regarded as 
parts of a general and intelligent design, ever remain a 
hopeless enigma, an enigma only to be matched in hope- 
lessness by the Gladstonian policy in Egypt proper. Yet 


any discussion of these things in the proper assembly for 
their discussion, any prayer for light* any With 

the mixture of rashness and reluctance which is dignified’ 
by the name of the Government policy, is howled at by 
Radicals of a certain type as treason in their fellow-Radicals 
and faction in Tories. To play pranks with the Constitu- 
tion of the country, to tinker the franchise and potter with 
registration and redistribution— -things which notavfew candid 
Radicals in private conversation will acknowKSS^i* to be of 
no import whatever save a party import — is applauded as 
real statesmanship. To squander the blood pf English 
soldiers in streams and of Arabs in oceans, to play chuck- 
farthing with the interests of tho country, to wait on Pro- 
vidence in the hope apparently tliat Providence will some- 
how be kind enough to recall the gift which England can- 
not manage, this, perhaps, is statesmanship too. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

HI HE principle of the Irish Land Bill is, as might be 
-1- expected, fructifying in the imagination of theorists, 
more or less sincere, and of political adventurers. The 
more audacious Socialists affect to justify wholesale robbery 
by tho enumeration of the beneficial purposes to which 
i hundreds of thousands or millions of revenuo might be 
| applied if it were only released from the encumbrance of 
I private ownership. Oilier projectors, at the same time less 
consistent and loss dishonest, propose to intorfere in detail 
with proprietary rights for tho supposed advantage of the 
community or of certain classes. Some changes in leasehold 
tenure may, perhaps, ho fit subjects for remedial legislation ; 

| but Mr. 'Buoadiiurst’s Bill, as it was introduced, con- 
tained flagrantly unjust provisions, and Lord Randolph 
j (. 'iruKcn ill’s language was justly stigmatized by a member 
of his own party as rank and cynical communism. The 
denunciation by a member of a ducal family of tho owner 
of Bel grave Hquaru may he described in the language 
which Johnson applied to another anomalous performance. 
“It is not well done ; but the wendcr is that it should 
“ ho done at all.” Practical paradoxes generally attain their 
principal object by making bystanders stare. In serious 
argument Belgrave Square would not have been chosen as 
an instance of had administration. If all urban freeholds 
were administered like the Westminster estate, many of 
tho arguments which wore urged against leasehold tenure 
would become inapplicable. Petty speculators who run 
up flimsy suburban house's would contiuue their operations 
if they were compelled first to buy tho land, and then 
to soil the houses when they were completed. Tho state- 
ment that there is no freedom of contract between landlords 
and lessees would, ns far as it has any meaning, be equally 
applicable to vendors and purchasers of land, or indeed of 
any other commodity. It is true that owners in the City 
or in Kensington enjoy a monopoly; but all property, 
real or personal, is equally exclusive. If a man’s business 
makes it necessary for him to occupy premises in Blooms^ 
bury or iu Southwark. lie would be us much compelled to 
pay the price of a freehold, if such a tenure were universal,* 
as to hire the buildings at a rent fixed by competition under 
the system which now prevails. 

Scarcely any speaker in the late debate ventured to sup- 
port the scheme of compulsory purchase at the instance of 
any existing tenant who might have an uneptpired term of 
twenty years. A prospective enactment to the same effect, 
though it would be less flagrantly unjust, would cause the 
greatest inconvenience. Tbo objection which has been urged 
against agricultural tenant-right applies equally to houses; 
though ilTis fair to admit that Mr. Broaduuust has not 
proposed, like the agitators of tho Farmers’ Alliance, to 
confer a perpef uity on the tenant without compensation. 
In either ease the owner, if ho was unable or unwilling to 
occupy his house or his land, would bo prevented from 
letting it, except at the risk of losing it altogether. It 
might, indeed, ho possible to evade Mr. Broaduurst's legis- 
lation by letting houses for nineteen years; but all tho 
evils which are attributed to leasehold tenufte would bo 
aggravated by limitation of the customary term. Tho 
option of purchase in, according to the Bill, not . re- 
ciprocal. It is true that in that case comft^jion. would 
bo often impracticable. In other words, Mr. S&OADnuHST’a 
measure is intrinsically and necessarily unequal. Tbo Bill 
expressly provided for the non-allowanco of the percentage 
which is usually added to tho cost of land taken for 
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Andorra is the lidxitnlilo Jaml between Franea and.' 
pain 5 and it is not uniiiitiir.il that, after the recent irrita- 
tion Caused on b'-th sides of the Pyrenees by the unpleasant 
events which nt tended the visit of the "King of Spain 
to Paris, any trilling difference between the two countries 
should bo undo ilu* mo>t of. The “ Andorra question,” ns 
it has been called in tho telegrams, is in itself one of the 
smallest. 1 1 con cVta in the fact that Andorra furnishes u con- 
venient base of op* -rations and place of refuge for smugglers, 
robbers, and nil that elms of persons who arc “ wanted” 
by tho police. The reason why Franco is more interested 
in the mailer llmi Spain is, opart from French love of 
interference, that France, a* the richer country, has probably ' Spain, 
enffored uc»re +!■ an Spain from those who iind Andorra a j 
convenient ii^idenco or halting-place. The nativis them- ’; 
delves arc, hum all accounts, a people remarkably simple, 1 
hottest, and imlu^l rious. Thoir history and their relations , 
to the two countries are very curious. The “State” of! 
Andorra if ono can apply the name to a district resembling j 
the fiuiul lust of tho Swiss cantons, is said, iu popni a* storv. I 
to have been “founded” by Cijari.em.msnk. According ] 
to the legend, which may have had a foundation of fact, j 
tho independence of Andorra was granted by (hi | 

in return for tho services which tho natives ivndni-il t« 




her out from the great polices of the /Worlds ensumhera 
freedom from tho troubles wluch perplex the > statesmen.^ 
growing countries. Only it it* essential that Frenchmen 
should recognize foots; that they should- give up old illur- 
sions, which history has shown to bo no more thou empty 
dreams • and that they should be content to play the 
honourable part which is always open to any nation if it is 
at once gifted and modest. The dominating pntf^Which 
France once played is gone lor her, as for all other- nations \ 
and in this question of Andorra, m in others, France will 
. iind tho principle of givo and take to be the wisest. France 
is so" isolated that she cannot afford even to quarrel with 


THE CATTLE BILL. 


fj'tJIE machine of Parli amentary government, as it is 
A- understood by our present rules, is like tho ill- horsed 
hausom commonly to bo aeon in tho streets. It cannot be 
.set going without a great dual of shoving and pushiug at 
the whoel-5, to a chorus of shouting, rattling of sticks iu 


luls, and oven’ blasphemy. When voluntary assistance is at 
baud, tho vehicle can be got under way and despatched 
j j on its erratic course easily enough. When cabby is left 


him in tho wars with the infidels by which ho ’ extended I to his own sources, then n dreadful pother of strong 


the southern frontiers of his Empire to tho Ebro. At 
tho same time the “suzerainty” over Audorni w.ts con- 
fenced on the neighbouring Bishop of Urgcl. It U needless 
to any that bishops were ihen persons of moro territorial 
importance than they now mt>, in Spain or elsewhere. 
The rights conferred hy Chaultjmauxe were confirmed by 
Louis lo Dcljonnairo. Four centuries later, the Comte oh 
Foix was al<o invested with a kind of sovereignty over 
Andorra, tho already existing rights of t.ho Bishop of 
UfcGKT, being expressly reserved. The Counts of Foix be- 
came in tho course of time Counts of Bearn urn) Kings of 
Navarre ; and, when Henry IV. caiuo to the throne of 
France, his ancestral rights over the little pc> -ant com- 
munity hccamo vested in tho French Crown. \Vith whut 
justice those who are proud that their grandfathers dc- 
Mtroyed tho French monarchy, and appealed from documents 
and inherited rights to nature and reason, can now found 
their pretensions on these self-same documents and inherited 
rights it is ngt easy to see. According to reason and nature, 
it is perfectly clear that Andorra should be Spanish. Tho 
little Republic lies south of tho .Pyrenees; tho language is 
a dialect of .Spanish ; tho people are, and always have been, 
mainly of Spanish blood; all their traditions ii'-oointo them 
with Spain. If inheritance is to decide the matter, then tho 
Comte i>k Chaw non t> and his successors, tho present Orleans 
Princes, would be those who would divide tho sovereignty 
of Andorra with the Bishop of Cruel. Lfc is stupid to have 
recourse to this principle in one case and to repudiate it in 
another — to turn out, on tho ground that mere technical 
right is of no value, a dynasty which had ruled for centuries 
in France, and then appeal, in a controversy with a foreign 
country, to documents which at home are treated as not) ling 
bettor than old parchment. 

Perhaps the pleasure of hoi ting a Bishop may have had 
something to do with tho action of the present Cabinet in 
France. We read that the negotiations between the Bishop 
and tho French Government have been marked by groat 
courtesy. In this case wo may safely conjecture that tho 
soft answer was on the side of tho Bishop. There is, indeed, 
no reason whatever why Franco should have any rights at 
all south of the Pyrenees. Spain neither is nor is likely to 
be a dangerous enemy to France, The only time when she 
was so was when Spain was only a part of tho great Empire 
of OriARLKS V. Since then Spain has not been an ag- 
gressor, but rather on account of its possessions tho bone 
of coptention between other Powers. France hits every reason 
to be happy at home. Nobody wants to attack or molest 
hor in any way. She is in many respects tho most happily 
situated country in Europe. There is, if not greater wealth, 
at least more diffused wealth in France than in any other 
European country. The problems which an expanding popu- 
lation brings with it are of less importance in Franco than 
elsewhere. The population of Franco remains stationary ; and 
for this reason alone the French desire to have a colonial 
empire, or to exercise that influence on the affairs of the world 
which an expanding country c m and must exercise aro denied 
to her. But there are iu Franco means for a prosperous 
naiionallifo which hardly yxisfcinany other country. Tho mere 
feet that her population does not increase, though it shuts 


language is kept overhead. Thorn is a despatching of 
small buys to public- houses, desperate appeals end 
lavibh offers of beer arc made to tho passer-by, and there 
the cab sticks with its backing hack, a spectacle to loafers 
and nursery maids. Even so is it w ith Mr. Gladstone's 
C abinet when a Bill has to be driven through the Houses. 
Nothing can be done till tho momentum is given by 
meetings, deputations, and infinite clamour of outsiders. 
It has now come to such a pitch that the first thing 
a Minister has to do is to look ulxmt for a mob to push 
behind. Ho must summon spirits from tho vasty deep to 
help on his work, and, if they do not come (and they are 
certainly becoming very restive), thou, by way of terrifying 
opponents, it must be roundly asserted that they are really 
coming. In tho meantime an air of plausibility is given to 
the dreadful threat by dressing up the most imposing bogies. 
All the Ministers together declare that the country is 
clamouring for tho French iso Bill. Mr. Chamberlain is 
in tho habit of saving threo or four times a week that there 
is a deep and cannot persuasion iu the minds of voters as 
to the pmsiug necessity of his particular measure. Now 
Brutus is an honourable man, and is, of course, firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of every word he utters ; but to those 
of us who have not the good luck to have access to his 
exceptional sources of information, the existence of this 
popular pcrMiasiou scorns at least doubtful. It is ccr* 
lainly curious that we should need to learn it at second- 
hand. Very juvenile politicians can remember agita- 
tions which contrived to assort themselves in a most 
unmistakable way nud had no not'd to be revealed by 
Ministers. There are mootings hold all over tho country, 
and deputations come up to recommend this, and protest 
against that, but somehow they do not riug so true as they 
used to do when Mr. Pmmsoll was a reality and tho 
Bulgarian a p«*(. When wo hoar that tho sailors of a 
second-rate port, have hold a meeting and unanimously voted 
that the Shipping Bill should be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee, and have utterly abhorred tho notion of a Select 
Committee, nobody is much impressed. It is so very 
doubtful whether the honest follows know tho difference 
between the two things, and then their votes are so much 
like an echo of noises heard long ago in Birmingham — tho 
new “other place” on which the House of Commons has 
now to keep its eye. 

Now it scorns that the country — the poor country which 
is nt every agitator’s beck and call — not content with being 
wildly excited by the Franchise and Shipping Bills, is 
fiercely intent on seeing tho Cattle Bill carried. Of course 
it is not tlio measure now before the House of Common^in 
its revised and corrected form, but the first edition which 1 
1ms won tho hearts of tho familiar spirits of our Wonder- 
working Ministers. The country has come in a body to ask 
Mr. Forster to tell Mr. Dodson that it wants the first Bill, 
tlio whole of the first Bill, and nothing but the first Bilk 


Tho member for Bradford has taken the me 


nd lias 


lessaggt %nd 

given vuico to the desire of the country in his pSfifin Par- 
liament, and now wo know that there is yet another agita- 
tion to be taken into account. Wo live in an age of curious 
little enthusiasms, but this cult of Mr. JDobsojftl Bill— -or 
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ta it Lord Carljngfqrd's f — is the funniest idol-worship we j reasonably accept tho Dhko of Richmond's amendments, 
havo yet seen, It has shot up more swiftly fchnti Jack’s J and tboir private motives for rejecting thorn afford tho 
beanstalk. Yesterday it was not, and now ifc overshadows ; Opposition iU beat reuaon for insistlog that they should bo 
tho country, at least Mr. Forstkr and Mr. Arthur Arnold j retained. 

rni _ j if .. i_* l ... I — — . . ■ . >. im . i u ■ »» !! « . >»■■ 


Then the nature of the worship is as won* 
its rapid, growth. The country is, ifc soems, 
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say so. 
derful or 

greatly moved on behalf of two clauses of a little Bill 
iptrod^g^* at the .lost moment and very unwillingly by 
Ministry in abject fear of mutiny in its own camp, 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS. 

“ rriHTS is where our money goes,” said tbo publisher to 
-I. his partner when they dinod with a hospitable 


When Mr Fo«0«h «p*aks of his moderation, which ho , autl|01 , .jy, is whora our ' bot(kd go to,” a Kumj**,- 
doos every tirno ho operiaku, mouth on thosubjwt. he very , aiiJ ^ En«lM,m.n-*ay «y whn. he roads 
frankly confesses that he docs not l>lco tho original Bill. Ho th)J ^ 0 f nulo hooks on the Private LiU-arics of 


and because, whatever mischief the Bill may do, anything 
is bettor than the overthrow of M r. Gladstone's Cabinet. 
Now as Mr. Forster, Mr. A. Arnold, Mi. Romms, ami the 


i i j* • i i i rni j l . - ,w»« wi iha ut mnu uwh.s oil iuu 

and lus friends think it a dangerous measure. Fh^y do not - p Lilad( , Il)llia , To tha dweller in the old world; whatever 
see the neceKHity for it, and they do thmk it will lead to }jft lmiv ‘ 0/)1U(Ct tIie American competitor is untidily 
mischief. Nevertheless, they are prepared to snot rt. W „ do uoi know that the American market W 

because, aftor tho vote ot last, boss, on, something laid to bo f d( . vo] d a , llsU) for Scarabs. “ Gath. r ye annln 
done; because, if the Ministry played at being deaf, it S while ,, ■ lbmv f ore t ,io motto of every one of 

would certHinly have its attention aroused in an uiiploamnt j tbo few ' and fortunate amateurs into whose hands Mr. 
!?_ th6 r? TCM,lta ^^. 8 ? f .. tbo ^' ,cuU 'T J lute ‘v 8t i I Tx> Kirn’s pret ty limn, of Scrubs lias iallcri. Tim American 

is probably just awakening from the sleep of ignorance, 
with ft healthy npputito for beetles 44 inscribed," like tho 
* , ,, . i i ,. s Yirgiliun flower 44 with the names of kings." He will noon 

deputations are, on their own showing tlm spokesmen o kuo W idl about dates and gW.es and dy nasties, and refuse 
the country, we come to a curious result. The country, it ; U) be ukea in b ft bl f am Soarab of Tuoimn* 111. 
seems, is prepared to accept a Bill for restricting the , j^eantime flic American collector chiefly shows his vivacity 
importation ot cattlo from countnm not free from foot- j in tho muttw uf 1Io has raised prices IW or 

aud-mottth disease provided the measure is wholly the , f()n) . fol(1 nll Kn|nd tbo Europea * Imw . kot . It* has privily 
work of the Ministry. It would, so its alleged repre- tiU , ) „ niltll m .foiu of tho dealers in old books to send him the 
sentatives say, miner leave the thing alone; but to save ; m . ;UQ of lh< . ir t . olk . ctioil8 , and they prefer tho alfou dollar 
Mr. Gladstone it will submit to a disagreeable nm-s- U) llj(? ^ .hilling of the native amateur. Wiiat the 
sity. Only let him say that ho smites for purposes ot lus AmcricaUB u , oi fc fove to collect ore old books about their 
own, and such is the devotion ot the country that it will ow „ t . olm(rv Kwn stich unattmrt.ivo looking series as 
kiss the roA All it asks is that. Sir. .G ladstone shall choosn : th|? Utln . g mr Nmv4le Fnaue are hunted for 

the rod. how there are un. { u,,t.onably pemais oJheial (J , u u E n ., laud and France on this side of tho 
and unofficial to whom this may seem credible ; bnij to Atlantic. Tho slimmest and diugiett pamphlets of planters,. 
TI* 1 ? n^ W r 0 1 ,p. no .’. n the bodyguard of our Maluli, it is ! p 0 iitieiuns, missionaries, and Boston ministers are bound iu 
liArd of bohef. ll.o English people, including the Scotch, \ aatmsa sllld tiu0 U . athel ., and are quite beyond the reach of 
fts n ' H '’ huow, accejit niueh from Mr. jlatisvonu h tbe 8 tudents who want to i-ead them. Fortunately, 
( ;abmet ; but it may be doubted whether it will submit lo ^ l0 British 
tho rifling of its broecJms.’ pocket. Its inansuctudo, as 
described for our edification, surpasses all the virtues of tho 


Museum is rich in Americana, and Jiny ono 
who can face tho atmosphere of tho Mm-oum Heading- 
room mav find out wJmt he wants to know. But to 



Mr. Arnold, who is professedly acting against his own 
convictions in giving any support to the Cattlo Bill at all. 


practically impossible. These treat isos go 
to decovat<» tho shelves of Now York millionaires, who 
probably never read them. IJltimatcly they will drill;, 


There is, indeed, nothing in all this theatrical agitation | no doubt, into American public libraries, and be at tho 
which need ware the Opposition. It is too manifestly a : service of tho future historian. If wo may judge by 
mere chimwra bombinans in vacuo. If the country wove | modern American works on ancient native history and 
really frightened at tho Cattlo Bill, and disturbed with | native beliefs, tho old Americana firo collated rather than 
fears of dear meat, it would not bo so gingerly in its resist- j read in the States. They havo boon made to throw about 
mice. It would refuse to have anything to do with the I as much light on the past of tho native peoples as Nankin 
measure, and say so plainly enough. Neither would tho j porcelain in tin English house throws on the medieval 
Bill ever have been heard of if the Ministry had not known ' records of tho Flowery Land. 

well that it hud no choice but to take stops of some kind, j America is not at all content with carrying bark all tho 
It was introduced because the Cabinet well knew that it j books which touch, even faintly, on her own antiquities, 
would not bo supported in any further olttempt to treat the | Her citizens aro keen to possess whatever is valued in 
vote of laafc Session on Mr. Chaplin’s motion as if it had never j Europe, and, as some of us know to our cost, have a perfect 
been given. Ministers want to do as little as they can, and j fury for autographs.' Many a British scribbler, wholly 
do it wider compulsion, in order that, if at any future time J unknown by name to liis countrymen, has letters from bold 
tboy are accused of not sufficiently considering tho interests j young ladies 44 on Algonkii* Avcnoo,” maidens as enter- 
of tho town population, they may be able to say that they | prising as tho dauntless daughter of tho carpenter in T1\a 
submitted to pressure. Tho rveketty agiUitiun now l>oing ! Jircad-u'inncrs. These adventurous ones demand his auto- 
nursed by the Ministerial press in town and country is as ! graph, and declare that they will certainly come to see him 
muoh a makeshift as tho unamended Bill. A jwpular j when they visit Europe. To these flattering advances 
movement which takes so much count of tho fortunes of a | wlcnco is the only safe reply, yet the British author goes 

ind with a snd, w eary feeling that a literary lady’s heart, is 


Cabinet is a very half-hearted business. If tho Bill is needed 
at ell, it should bo effectual ; and to be that it must make 
it a matter of necessity for the President of the Council 
to refuse admittance to cattlo coming from countries which 
cannot show a clean bill of health. If the need of more 
stringent legislation has been proved, and if it has not 
the >Bill should never have been brought in at all, then 
the limitation of the duration of the Act to two yeiirs 
which Ministers are striving to reintroduce is useless. 
The only reason for its existence is tboir wish to do the least 
they can, and for the shortest thpie. Two years hcuce, 
unless their hopes are more modest than anybody .takes 
them to be, they expect to have a House in which members 
w ho tix^JK'Jike Mr *Chaplin may be safely disregarded. 
There is Tilling in the Bill to com Del the exclusion of 
cattle from healthy countries, and the Ministry, has already 
undertaken to ex^ude those which come from those which 
are infected. On their own showing, therefore, thoy mny 


round 

wjitiug “ ou Algonkin Avenoo.” However, tho owner of 
tho heart lias probably more responsive correspondents, and 
costs her net widely enough to catch many of tho small 
fry of letters. America is now the home of the haled 
Grange rite, who makes up ono bulky and larcenous volume 
by cutting engravings out of any book ho may como 
across end binding them together into a folio. 

If wo may judge by a description of the 44 Library of 
41 Geo. W. Childs” in a Philadelphia sorios of pamphlets, 
Dickens’s autographs and letters from emperors nro very 
highly prized by the Transatlantic! curious. Among tables 
of obony brought from the land of tho gorillas by M. Du 
Chaillu, and carpets from unique designs by Owen Jones, 
aro storked tho treasures of Mr. Child. Ho po^os^cs — 
aweet boon— a manuscript sermon of tlio Jlcv. Cotton 
Mathku, lull of 44 tho love which sainted” Cotton 44 boro 
41 to all who carno behind him or before.” Ho also kr; 
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Leigh Hunt's poems, a copy presented in 1844 to the 
Teator of Harold Siciucomc. TJiere is something very 
noving in the sight of this ottering of unsuspicious affec- 
tion* More interesting still is a copy of Hood's Annual, 
irith a MS. poem addressed to , Dickens on tho evo of the 
voyage -whence he brought l«u*k Martin Cuczelewit's im- 
pressions of tho United States. 

May ho s^lmvi all r«*oU* whatever. 

Anil the shallow sainl that lurka, 

A?»«! )im |i:is-rt*’«' he »h rlnver 

A * the hiM .•iiimng hit works. 

3uch is the lyric prayer of Tom IIood. 

FitzUrklxk Halm* k, whoever ho may have been, and 
his poem on “Alnwick Castle" is also represented in Mr. 
Childs's collection. Hero, at last, is u prize which jealous 
Kurope does not envy. A M8. of Ha y ant’s translation 
of the Iliad will 11U0 be most highly esteemed, no doubt, in 
Bn y a vi’s own country. A nine -page folio of Mr. Lowell’s 
‘June Idyll" recalls the fact that eighteen years passed in 
til 10 construction of that poem. So many Aprils in hot 
summers burned between JS50, when the “Juno Idyll" 
>vas begun, to 1868, when it was finished, with very few 
iltciations. The manuscript of Bob’s Murders in thp 
flue Morgue has a curious history. It is written in 
Pub’s beautiful minute baud on seventeen large folio 
■heels of paper. An otiiiv-lmy picked tho MS. out 
>f the waste-paper basket of a journal about 1841. 
[Vico tho rooms of the tinder (who had become a photo- 
grapher) were burned between 1847 nucl 1850, and once 
(gain in 1857 : but the MS. of the Murders in the line 
Morgue always escaped the and water. From 1861 to 
.864 the owner was lighting his country’s battle; but, 
vhen peace returned, lie discovered tlic MS. in an old 
ausic-book. lio then btvamn a hotelkeeper; and the in- 
lestruetible MS. pursued him, as lh« brownie “tinted” 
ifter the flitting farmer, wherever this uonm.be American 
(itched Ins tent and rho«e a new business. Finally he had 
he paper bound ; ami, after all its wanderings, it reposes, 
vith an autograph (dated) of the Finperor of Brazil him- 
elf, in tho collection of Mr. Child*. Little did Fob think, 
vhen ho wrote bis story for a low dollars, what ill us 
rious associations were to gather round the unconsidered 
4 copy." An interesting letter of Fob’s demonstrates that 
*e ottered a new collection of his prose hales to Messrs. 
Lea <fc Blanchard in 1841. Tho emoluments of litera- 
ture in 1841 were not considerable in America. Foe 
writes : — 44 1 should be glad to accept the terms which 
4 you allowed mo before - that is, you receive nil tho 
’profits, and allow me twenty copies for distribution to 
4 friends." Jlero is indeed a document for that great un- 
written work, the History of Publishers. With the ex.- 
ioption of some of Hawthornes tales, Poe’s are perhaps 
lie most remarkable works of fiction which America has 
,’et produced. They nicy have been less popular than the 
Leather-stocking novels of ( 'oufer, mid Jess popular than 
Unde Tom $ Cabin. Still, they must have had an enormous 
silo in America if they were as much liked there as in England 
uid France. Yet what arrangement did tho publishers make 
vith Poe ? Why, they took 44 all the profits." Perhaps Poe 
muid that this system was less complex than that of “ half 
‘ profits," while the results, were the same. Modern 
\1ncrica11 writers who have entered what is, comparatively 
-[leaking, a Promised Land of wealth should not speak 
Larshly of Poe. How could a man of genius support life, 
md bo respectable, and shun the bowl on tho proceeds of 
■ctories whereof the publishers received “all tho profits" ? 
There is something very touching in the humblo ac- 
quiescent attitude of the author of the Cush of Amontillado. 
lie could not have been worse remunerated lmd he been 
a Briton unprotected by copyright. 

In England in;my collectors will envy Mr. Child his 
M8. of Our Mutual Friend more than any of liis other 
treasures, which are chiefly modern. Most of the Pickens 
m inu8Cnpts are in the South Kensington Museum, but Mr. 
Guilds has acquiiod the only novel of tho first class which 
1 ms reached America. Tho folios contain a sketch or 
skeleton of the tale, drawn out before Pickens had quite 
settled on tho names of his characters. Tho care with 
which tho sketch is made should lie a lesson for novelists 
who jump at once into their story without more than tho 
vaguest idea of what is going to happen. Perhaps the 
skeleton might be published with fresh editions of the book, 
and guide us through tho Podsnaps and Twbmlows. Thus 
Mr. Childs’s collection would bo made useful us well ns 


curious. Interesting, too, it is to learn that the Emperor 
of Brazil 44 inquired quite feelingly after Mr. Geo. W. 
“ Childs.” 


THE GUARDIANSHIP OF INFANTS* 

I T is satisfactory, but only to a moderate extenty<tW; on 
Wednesday afternoon tho House of Commons read a 
second time Mr. Bryce’s Bill relating to the guardianship 
of infants. Tho majority was large — 208 to 73 — in favour 
of the Bill ; but, unless wo are greatly mistaken, the divi- 
sion only indicates that many people arc anxious for an 
alteration of the present law. The difficulties in the way of 
carrying out Mr. Bryce’s proposals are very great, and 
whether they will bo got rid of to any extent in Committee 
or in the Upper Houso remains to bo seen. It is one 
thing, as Mr. Bryce has had but too many reasons to 
remember, to point out an evil, but quite another to 
remedy it. Tho present law is unsatisfactory ; but, at any 
rate, we know what it is. A man who is married and 
has children is the head of his house. He can not only 
settle the profession for which each of his family is to 
bo brought up, but he can settle what creed they are 
to bo taught ; and, moreover, after his death his wishes iti 
these respects must bo carried out, however disagreeable 
they may ho to his surviving widow. This is the law, and 
people who make mixed marriages know it, and may cal- 
culate beforehand what risks they encounter. True, it is a 
relic of a semi-barbarous ago, and is the last remnant of 
the ancient law which permitted a father to sell or even to 
slay his offspring. But whether it is worth while to abro- 
gate a law which, after all, but seldom leads to complications, 
and impose rules instead which will lead to constunt com- 
plications, is tho question decided so far by the House 
on Wednesday. It decided, in short, that such a piece 
of domestic hardship us was revealed by tho Aoar-Ellis 
enso, or by a recent case in Ireland where a Protestant 
mol her lias to bring up her only child a Romanist, 
ought riot to occur again ; but it remains to bo seen 
whether Mr. Bryce’s proposals will do away with tho 
obvious injustice at which they are aimed. A court of 
law is to stand in loco parent is* It may make wlmt or» 13 r 
it thinks tit. A mother may bo nppointed guardian of 
her own children, even though the court be aware that 
she will bring them up in a different religion or to a 
different profession from that which the father approved. 
Tho Court of Chancery has some eiv;h power already. A 
fa th or who has misbehaved can be denied access to his own 
children, yot tho anomaly remains that such a father, who 
conceivably had never seen his child, could oblige tho 
mother or tho court-appointed guardians to order its tem- 
poral and spiritual atiiiins as ho pleased. If Mr. Bryce 
was content to attack this anomaly, his Bill would have a 
better chance of final success ; but he goes much further, 
and it will probably bo soon that ho will fare worse. 

The cases cited above, and others adduced by Mr. Bryce, 
are undoubtedly hard, but they are exceptions; and there is 
much truth in Mr. Inch’s contention that an extension of 
| tty prasont law in the direction of Talfourd’s Act of 1839 
and the Act of 1873 would bo sufficient. Mr. Bryck 
interested his hearers by some romuutic talps, chiefly from 
iScoiland, though the hardest casus would probably be found 
in Ireland. Homo time ago, I10 said, a lady who had been 
compelled to leave her husband found, on her return.from a 
j concert, that her children had been removed by their father 
during her absence. In a case like this one, feels disposed 
to think that a lady anxious about the custody of her off- 
spring had bettor abstain from nocturnal amusements. Mr. 
Bryce thinks the law should be altered. ' He tells of 
another lady who was ill-treated by a Spottish* husband, 
and left him beforo the birth of her child. Yet the father 
obtained tho child, and kept it. The mori^ of such a 
story is that young ladies had better not marry Scots. It is 
impossible for law to reach every kind of .complication^ arid 
even Mr. Bryce would probably think & father entitled to 
the custody of his own child until at least, some criminal 
act was proved ugainrt ,*him. But, whatever the c discs with 
which Mr. Bryce supported his Bill, he undotibtedlyhtul 
the House, and probably a majority of thinbingpeople, with 
him when he declared that the law at present dra /not. work 
well, and that it is desirable that seme chahgeVshould bp 

made. Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. lNcm, Mfc, .OiD^RT/ Mr; 
Forster, ai*d others apokfcfnor© 09 less cb^tly^Ss^pst tbp 
Bill, but it was cdiTiojl tyr&bably ori account provi- 
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non relating to maternal guardianship, which M*. Walter 
emphasized bo strongly. In niimtjr-mjne cases out of a hun- j 
dred the mother is the proper guardian of her children 1 
after thoir father’s death. Under the Bill both parents 
are guardians, with remainder to the survivor. The 
diificultj^^st likely to occur is that of religion ; but Mr. 
Walters contention thri|., if a widow became a Romanist, 
she could interfere with tho religion of tho children is | 
precisely the question ut issue. This is a Bill to enable 
a widow, the survivor of tho two parents, to bring up 
children according to her own wishes. Tho religious ques- 
tion remains practically untouched, though in working wo 
mitigato its harshness. Mr. Walter put tho case of a 
widow turning Roman Catholic and bringing up the 
children of a Protestant father in that religion ; but ho did 
not put the ease of a Romanist mother whoso children are 
brought up Prote.Ntants after her death, or, still harder, 
during her life, under the existing law. In the present i 
state of things there is both difficulty and hardship, and ■ 
something may well bo proposed to ameliorate tho Jaw ; but J 
M r. Brvce apparently would do too much, and make diffi- j 
cullies and hardships of a fresh kind. j 


THE PARKS RAILWAY. 

milE majority at tho Westminster meeting which 
-L affirmed the principle of tho Parks Railway Bill 
was the victim of a* not unnatural confusion between 
the end which tho Rill has professedly in view and 
tho mode in which it proposes to attain it. Tho work- 
ing classes, it is said, would greatly benefit by the 
construction of such a lino; consequently those who 
oppose it are enemies of tho working classes. It is not 
needful to deny the premiss in order to deny t he inference. 
Those who oppose the line are not iu tho least otiouiics of 
the working classes, and yet it is true that- tho working 
classes would benefit by its being made. There is no real 
paradox in this. What wo contend is that tho working 
classes would benefit much more by a line taken in u 
different direction, and that, whatever be its direction, 
it ought not to be constructed at their expense. In 
tracing tho course which a now railway is to follow, it is 
not enough to prove that it will servo a certain number of 
pcoplo. Railways in London arc mutually exclusive, If 
one is made, another will not be made. Tho Metropolitan 
Company are not going to waste their substance in carrying 
first a lino from Paddington to Westminster, next a lino 
from Baker Street to Charing Cross, and finally a line from 
King’s Cross to Charing Cross. If they make one of the 
three, they will leave the other two alone. It Ls possible, 
therefore, to offer a perfectly honest opposition to a lino 
from Paddington to Westminster, not on the ground that it 
would be useless, but simply on the ground that it would be 
loss useful than some other line. Every consideration 
that naturally beara on this question points to one of tho 
two alternative linos as ^supplying a much more urgent 
want than will bo supplied by tho railway from Padding- 
ton to Westminster. The vast district that, lies to tho 
north of King's Cross, and tho rapidly. growing suburbs 
that lie to the north of Baker Street, would yield a far 
larger number of passengers than can be furnished by 
Paddington ; and Charing Cross, as tho terminus of a 
railway commanding the south of the Thames, is a point to 
which a for larger number of passengers will wish to bo 
carried than fire evpr likely to want to go to Westminster. 
Even if., the population to he served wore equally large 
in .all ihijee cases, the greater distance of King’s Cross 
from the. existing Jine which takes passengers to West- 
minster' would. be a. strong argument in favour of its 
^feing. chosen up the starting-point of the now lino. A 
-wopkipgTmon.pt Paddington can go round to Westminster 
with an appreciably lbss sacrifice of time than from King’s 
Cipm. A* a ’matter of fact people do often go by the 
. Metropcdit^-Railway from Paddington to Westminster ; 
bttfc'AVO doubt, whether pny one goes by the Metropolitan 
Railway lung’s Cross to Westminster. When, there* 
for$ we j (NUMse {he railway across the Parks, wo are really 
tritufo ihore useful railway^ Wliat the 
wjjrking^meii" $r%o, .sujpposQ themselves to "be interested 
in ^e*;$nc^/^f .thi§ jprqject hfeve tp is not 

sanriy ^hjeAher/ they wfil ^np by ife btit, whether they 
would hot gainr m\\jfar'ti\bt$ : hy a dltf^ent prbjedt. If 
thw thltfl®; thfe/;' p$efc ■ $«»*-. Railway ♦Bill 

rttoijr ’*?£ thp- 

. '/ • J." --/w- ; V -'.V* ' Vi if'^ 4 . ■ - ' 1 ' 


other Bills brought forward. The Metropolitan Railway 
Company, we repeat, will not make. more than one new line 
across London from north to south.: Thoftb who wish that 
line to be earned either from Baker Btreet or King'* 
Cross, and who think Charing Cross a better southern 
terminus than Westminster, must strive first of all to put 
an end to the present scheme. Otherwise Paddington will 
be benefited at tho cost of districts which need a railway 
more and can turn it to better account. 

The majority which carried tho amendment at the West- 
minster meeting did not see why it ia that the Metropolitan 
Company wish to make the lino for which they are now 
asking the sanction of Parliament, in preference to making 
one which would attract more passengers. From tho point 
of view of their own pockets they are quito in the right. 
Thoir profits will not he so large, but, us tho cost of construction 
will bo very much less, they may be even larger in proportion 
to the capital invested. Rut why is the cost of construc- 
tion so much le-ssl Simply because tho laud taken belongs 
not to rich men who look for compensation, but to poor 
men who do not think of compensation. This is nothing 
moro than tho litoral truth. Technically, indeed, the Parks- 
are tho property of tho Crown, but whoso property are they 
beneficially 1 They are tho property of tlio people of London, , 
and, in so far as London attracts - visitors from all parts of 
tho country, of the ] people of England. And to what section 
of the people of London do they specially belong % Surely to 
that section which remains in town from tho 1st of January 
to tho 31st of December, which knows no distinction be- 
tween season and out of season, which looks to tho Parks 
as tho ono place in which it can enjoy air and spue© on. 
summer evenings and «>n Sunday afternoons. It is tho 
working classes who will be tho real sufferers by any, injury 
done to the Parks, because they have nothing to tnko their 
place. Tho Parks might bo destroyed, and all that tho rich 
would have to do would be to invent a new drive and a 
new Rotten Row. All else that the Parks supply they can 
have in greater perfection at their own country houses. Tho 
irreparable loss would fall on the working cln&gca, and on this 
principle it is tho working class who have tho greatest real 
interest in protecting the Parks. If they are to be given up, . 
tho Metropolitan Railway should at least pay the same 
compensation that it would have to pay to private owners, 
and tho money should bo dovotod to some public object by 
which tho working classes would specially be the gainers. 
As it is, tho Company simply propose to take public land 
for private purposes, and to pay next to nothing for the usa 
of it. 


ROWING AND SCULLING. 


T HE long lead which this country took about the middle of the 
present century in almost all branches of athletic sport bus 
in these later years, as wo all know, been woefully diminished, it 
not altogether taken from us. And in no case has tho change 
been moro remarkable than in the department of aquatics. About 
twenty-one years ago the best sculler that tho Colonies couJd pro- 
duce camo over to England to row a match with the then champion, 
Bob Chambers, and was beaten with ridiculous ease, having exhi- 
bited an extraordinary turn of stored for a short distance, oat no 
staying power at nil. The United States made their first attempt 
three years later, when another English champion, Harry Kelley, 
defeated Hamm ill uf Pittsburgh with equal ease in a match on the 
Tyne. Australia had been tho first to cnallongo our supremacy on 
tho rivorj and it was Australia which first succeeded in a like 
attempt just ten years later. But in the meantime no other colony 
or country attempted to interfere with our honours either in pro- 
fessional rowing or professional sculling. An international rogatta, 
held on the Seine in 1867, and actively favoured by Napoleon 111 , 
only served to demonstrate the superiority of tho English oars- 
men, both amateur and professional ; and tlie sole occasion of any 
importance before 1876, when this superiority was again called in 
question, was when llarvard University challenged Oxljbrd, which 
won tho University race of tho year, to row them a four-oared rtico 
on the Thamoa. The invitation was accepted, not indeed by tho 
University itself, but by a club within the University, which was 
able to turn out a crew probably quite na good ; and the race, 
about which tbero had been many opinions evou amongst 
the connoisseurs at Tut ney, ended in a very easy victory for tho 
Oxford Four. At length, in 1876, when Joe Sadler, never one Of 
our strongest champions, was manifestly in decliuing health, U10 
match was made which resulted iu first taking away tho palm 
from the Thames and tho Tyne. Trickctt. of Sydney, then carried 
oft* the title of Champion Sculler of the world, which was next 
rowed for on the Paramatta river; and the subsequent matches 
ill England could decide no more than what began to be called 
the Championship of England. For this inferior honour Boyd, 
Iliggihs, and Elliott contended, with varying success, for two 
year#* until Canada > put in an appearance, and at onco rushed to 
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tile front with a brilliant victory. In Juno 1879 Elliott, who had 
now beaten hU two English rivals, wag defeated in on igno- 
minious manner by Edward Ilanlan, of Toronto. The new comer 
astounded every one, not only by rowing the course in shorter 
tamo than had yet b ,,i n known, Cut by the extraordinary vigour 
of his stylo and the extreme case with which h« disposed of a man 
then suppos'd t-> Ki v.-oll worth backing against any one in tho 
world. Thi - victory uf Hanlan was the forerunner of a eerie? of 
others equally decisive. Trickett, who had retained hia titlo 
against aii c >mvw in Australia, came over to meet the new prodigy 
on the Thames. Ho succumbed without giving tlie Canadian any 
trouble ut all; and, in n match rowed shortly afterward? over tliu 
same course, Livcock, the second string of tho Australians, fared 
rather wor j i than his fellow-colonist. The winter of 1S80-81, which 
produced Ui.’-iO two l.ut races, also afforded tlio most huniili- 
a ting pr ■ »f i«)s-iWw of the decline of English professional sculling. 
A grand water tournanu lit, historically known as the “Hop 
J 5 i t: *' E«:viUa. brought on to tho course between Pulnuy anu 
MorihU lit Englishmen, two (Amidiatis (Ilanlau not con- 
dc*. ’ending to stavt), two .Vu B tiv liana, and two men lVom tho 
(Tu! led States. Jn everyone of tin* four heats into which tho 
fourtem filers wi re diwdcd the EnriLhinin took the hindmost 
pLcc?. Ni»t one of them h*:it a >iuglo one of their opponents: 
and the finnl heat showed Lnyeock of Sydney a l.Vudiim 
second, an American third, and another Canadian fourth. Since 
then abmi.-t the only ai tempt made to retrieve, our lod laurels 
has h»/'u th« match betutvn Huhenr and Wallace l»o>s. which 
j ehiil led in so disastrous a deft. at for this country. That, race 
di^posea of our cbuaco for many a day to come, ami again con- 
demn*} English pridWrioua] scullimr to a place in the inter- 
national list far below (kiurula, Au c tndi:i, and tho Unitid States. 
Those who attempt to con-do them selves for the lo*? of tho 
championship by easing that it has gone to colonists of our own 
nationality forgot that in tho last general trial of n:»*rit ail our best 
scullers wore beat either by the American llosmer himself, or by 
mon whom the same IIo>ujer beat in u subsequent race. 

For this extraordinary change in the relative position of English 
and foreign scullers many reasons have been as iuo.td. ft is, in 
tho first place, hardly pos ihle to deny that in point of mere 
physique wo have lost ground in compared with the rest of the 
world. Evidences arc nut wanting to prove tho superior bodily 
strength of the labouring class in tho Colonies, which is both 
hotter bred and better fed than our own people, and nlso lives in 
a purer atmosphere, further removed than they arc from tho 
material and moral dinghies* of the town. These reasons perhaps 
account sufficiently for the excellence of the colonists in any sport 
which they seriously take up. Tint it. is also supposed, not alto- 
gether without good grounds, that. English watermen are becoming 
not only relatively, but actually, worse than they wore. Tho habit 
of fipi tit-drinking, now so long established amongst, the working 
classes, has undoubtedly begun to lmvo a serin ih effect upon their 
health and constitutions ; and their custom of idling away nearly 
the half of every week is productive of a laziness prejudicial to all 
manly vigour. But the greatest evil of all from which English 
rowing has suffered is the lack of public enenumgement. For 
several years past the watermen of tho Thames have been 
dependent upon the chance munificence of public-spirited men for 
anything in tho shape of a national regatta. Tho grand d inplay of 
|8oo, which has ken already mentioned, was the result of an 
offer of no less than a thousand pounds presented by the Ifop 
Bitten Company to bo rowed for. Sinco that some well-known 
sportsmen have had the generosity to give handsome prizes to 
be rowed for by Becond and tlnrd-claas profVsdonals \ but there 
has been nothing in the shape of a subscription regatta, as in 
tho amateur world, and there have been 110 prizes at all worth 
mentioning for rowing as distinguished from sculling. Such a 
dearth of patronage might wellAe expected to cause a decline of 
interest amongst the class afVectod, and to hinder the most likely 
men from taking up tho amusement of rowing as a business. It 
is not very flattering to our national good sense arid good taste to 
find that, when so many thousands of pounds are annually olferod 
for horse-racing, which so little promotes tho strength ur health of 
the people, it should have boon found imposriblo to raise the very 
few hundreds mjcoswnry to give a first-rate regatta, such as was 
formerly held upon tho Thames every yonr. The failure to keep up 
each regattas is often accounted for by saying that the men would 
lKrt ‘row fair; but this objection, Oven if it wore well founded, 
is not one that has been, or need be, fatal to other sports. There 
»»i moreover, little reason to believe that the chief nriz<»s in the 
Old Thames regattas were at all commonly taken by otimr than the 
best crews entered. Probably the ono tiling which bus most dis- 
credited professional rowing is the fact that betting-men — book- 
maker^, in fact— became mixed up with the races, and manipulated 
the mateheB bo as to suit their own personal ends to the detriment 
of the public on the one hand and of the performed on the other. 
Minor causes also helped, tmeh sis the new practice of using steam- 
launches for the purpose of carrying umpired at llehley and 
elsewhere, instead of depending upon the services of puid crews • 
and, lastly, tho wholesale decline of the waterman’s trade, properly 
80 Called, by reason of tho multiplication of bridges and steamers, 
which have made it no longer necessary to u hail a boat,” accord- 
ing to tho old-fashioned practice, whenever a person wishes to 
cross the river or to travel from one place on its tanks to another. 
It must, however, he remembered that in its best days professional 
rowifcg had One great disadvantage as compared prich amateur 
' rowing. , Thera were practically only two centres which had any 
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esprit de <&rp% of their own — Loudon and Newcastle. The 
amateur dubs in a dozen different parts of the country hod each 
an exclusive pride and ambition of their own*, but thore was no 
such healthy rivalry amongst the watermen of separate districts; 
no “ clubs * worth speaking of ; no local prizes from which out- 
siders were barred ; nothing, in short, but tne old-stftn<Uw: rivalry 
between North and .South, which was hot enough ty^aeop up a 
lively competition and lend to renewed struggles for supremacy 
year after year between a number of good crews. 

Very possibly it is this last-mentioned difference between 
amateur and professional rowing which has enabled the former to 
retain in this country so far a better position than the latter. It 
is true, no doubt, tlmt when wo speak of the high position of our 
amateur oarsmen us compared with those of other countries, wo 
are talking rather without book. TJio definition of an amateur 
is mom strict hero than in other countries; and, although some 
latitude has hitherto boon given to strangers, yet, on the other 
hand, crows which were allowed the name of amateurs in America 
have alroivdy boon excluded from our regattas, aud are likely to bo 
still more often excluded in future. Still thore are plenty of signs, 
later than that afforded by tho four-oared race already mentioned, 
to show that our amateurs have not suffered the same loss of 
preatigo as i lie watermen. There ia the negative evidence supplied 
by the fact that Jovrignerj so seldom enter for tho btg events at 
Henley ; but we have also seen them .fairly defeated, os in the 
j sculling race at Henley lust year, when a French man and a German 
i hoi It entered, tunl the funner was defeated still more easily than iti 
former year*, while the latter, although he won his trial heat, 
and nl*o beat ibe Frenchman, stood no sort of chance against Mr. 
Lowndes, the winner. Itaccs which have been rowivi ip other 
counl ries have not had so gratifying a result, but they cannot 
certainly be said to have proved any inferiority on tho part of 
F. airland. Tho analogy of cricket and other sports, moreover, 
besides profes .ioiial rowing, seems to show that if there had been 
crews anywhere good enough to win the Grand Challenge Oup or 
tho Diamond .Sculls, they would have appeared at flonley to 
dispute those coveted trophies. However this may have been, 
undoubtedly an immense influence in keeping up tho public in- 
terest in boat-racing has been exercised by the remarkable equality 
which has long existed between a number of rival clubs. Oxford 
has never got so iur ahead of Cambridge as to make their meeting 
at Putney an uninteresting affair. The Grand Challenge Oup has 
never fallen ho often to one or two or even three clubs as to dis- 
courage others from sending their representatives. The London 
flowing Club, Leandcr, Thames, Kingston, all theao are known 
every year to be pretty sure to send a formidable crew, aud it is 
worth their while to train men hard for the event. The leading 
College boats at Oxford and Cambridge are almost equally sure to 
appear, and are encouraged by knowing that College crews have 
several times taken this chief prize of tho year. In the multitude 
of competitors there is an assurance of excellence and a guarantee 
for hard practice mid hard training ; for oftentimes, as lost year, 
tho eight-oar which was thought least of by the connoisseurs 
has been known, with a little of the luck that is so powerful an 
agent at Henley, to make an example of far better-looking crews. 

In these he adquarters, the clubs and Colleges, rowing has ac- 
cordingly been kept up with unabated zeal. Many changes have 
been introduced since the first University race was rowed in 1829, 
and since tho amateur sculling championship was founded in tho 
following year. The old tub boats have developed into very 
different-looking craft. Outriggers, sliding seats, self-acting row* 
locks, and steering sails, have oil been successively added, with 
divers otlioT refinements of the boat-builder’s art ; but the science 
of rowing remains after all essentially the same ; and the same 
bodily shapoandmuscularconformationarestillusuallytobeobserved 
in the mont successful oarsmen. If wo could confiue our attention 
solely to these great clubs and the two Universities, there would 
ho little cause for finding fault with amateur rowing or sculling. 
Unfortunately the prospect is by no means so limited or so gratify- 
ing. The increasing taste lor " boating,” as it is very advisedly 
termed— that is to say, of going in a boat — has led to the for- 
mation of a host of third, fourth, and fifth-rate dubs, as well 
as to an enormous amount of rowing in hired boats by people 
who think they would like to learn the art aU by themselves. 
Now rowing in, of all things, that which a man finds it most im- 
possible to learn by himself. There is nothing, perhaps, in which 
unaided practice is so certain to make a man develop a bad style. 
If any person doubts this; let him look at the river Thames 
on a Saturday afternoon. From Teddington to Wandsworth it is 
covered with boats, which ft re being rowed and sculled by persons 
exhibiting every possible fault that an oarsman can commit < The 
round back, the bent arms, tho hanging head, the wriggling body 
—these are only a few of the hideous distortions' ob&Bvaofo on 
every side. JIuw nro they to be accounted for? Simply by this 
— that the wretched creiuutes who indulge in theft axe too proud 
to take a lesson, Go ana suggest to one of the tradesmen’s clubs 
which is out for practice on a Saturday evening that one or two of 
its members would be all the bettor for a little coaching# and ten 
to one both those individuals themsel vqb and rite buflro? the club# 
if not even its captain, will feel insulted at anywueSr suggestion. 
This sort of feoling is one which fortunately still exists only in tho 
lowor ranks of tho aquatic world. But it is constantly liable to 
spread and infect the upper spheres, even as it infocSSthe highest 
class of professional scullers, inspiring them with a btfl&priou&Mss 
which despised good advice, and prevented them from perfecting 
their style in proportion as new improvements were itrilroduced 
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into t be boats they used. Such presumptuous vanity Is particu- 
larly misplaced at a time when technical skill and education are 
requisite lor excellence in sporting a$ well as other matters. It is 
to a very large extent responsible for the defeats wo have suffered 
at the hag& of the coloniets t who aro more modest, to begin with, 
have mWP*fier$everaiice in learning what they want to do, and, 
finally, enioy a far better .prospect of earning fame and public 
honour when they do credit; to their native city or place. 


LORD DALHOUSIE AS HENRY VIII. 

I N these days of literalness and of scandal we cannot make too 
much haste to assure Lord Dalhouisio that the parallel above 
indicated between him and the largest and most married of English 
kings moans nothing offensive. We do not insinuate that Lord 
Dalhouaio 1ms had six wives, or has got rid of two of them in a 
sanguinary manner, or has indulged in any of tlio other enormities 
attributed by Huaie, Mrs. Markham, Little Arthur ' a History of 
England, and other authorities to Mr. Eroudes favourite. But 
as we all know on thoso Fame authorities tlmt Henry scut about 
to consult universities and great scholars when ho wanted to 
unmarry his dead brother's wife, so has Lord Dalhotisie for two 
years past been sending about to consult universities and groat 
scholars now that hn wants (Iiuaven only knows why) to procure 
leave for other people to marry their dead wives’ 1 sisters, tart of 
the results of this correspondence were published by the active and 
well-subsidized society which exists lor the purpnao some two 
years ago, and Dr. GandHsh, of Glasgow, disposed of thorn very 
satisfactorily then. They have now been republished, with a 
queer appendix of additional opinions, partly got from the Biblical 
lie visors of England and America, partly culled from the writings 
of Dr. Stanley, l)r. McOaul, and other persons in days long pnBt. 
Sufficient unto the year is the Lad literature thereof, at least of 
this kind ; and w» must not hero pay much attention to the 
previously-published matter, though it is tempting. The inge- 
nuity with which Professor Geddl's, of Aberdeen (there are wide- 
awake people as well as cauld kail in Aberdeen), declines to 
commit himself on tho subject, and the delightful cortiticate of 
a certain Dr. Naber, Professor of Greek Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, which appears ou the same page, contrast 
pleasantly. Professor Naber asserts that 44 there is nowhere any 
evidence in Scripture against your bringing forward the measure 
you propose to introduce to tho Senate, 1 ’ and that “ the 
various arguments adduced by your adversaries are totally inade- 
quate to shulm your position.” That is something like a Greek Pro- 
fessor 1 But this field, though, as has been said, tempting, must 
bo left to Dr. CandLisb. The business of a periodical is to shoot 
flying, and not round the corners of the past. 

The now matter which has resulted from Lord Dalhousie's (or 
some one oWs) fresh appearance in the character of Henry VIII. 
(always with tho limitations above made and provided), is, as we 
have said, extremely miscellaneous. The wise know what is 
meant by counsel’s opinion, and would be surprised to find any- 
thing but a majority on tho side of tho consulting party. How- 
ever, eveu among this number there seona to havo been some 
whose answors the Marriage Law Reform Association would 
hardly have published if it had been wise. Dr. Ezra Abbot, 
of Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Angus of the Regent's Park (who dis- 
played* exact scholarly and logical faculties by answering the 
question of scriptural authority in tho words 44 1 have known 
many coses illustrating the cruelty of the present law Dr. 
Dirndl of St. Andrew’s, and so forth, declare themselves un- 
hesitatingly ou the side of Bottles. But when wc cotuo to Mr. 
T* K. Oheyne, whoso authority as a Hebrew scholar is certainly 
m high os that of Dr. Angus of the Regent's Park, Mr. Clmyne is 
found pronouncing roundly that “ the circumstances of the writers 
of the iiiblo 1 icing different, he does not see how we can appeal to 
their authority on either side.” All these epistles are headed by 
recent and intelligible dates. But after hearing Chancellor Crosby 
of New York (he makes a lovely paralogism which it would un- 
luckily take too long to expose), wo come upon a blast from tho 
wild horn of Benjn. Davies, LL.l)., who in i86j signified his 
** hearty sympathy With the objects of your Association, os seek- 
ing to remove a hateful monkish blot from our law of marriage.” 
Monkish blot is good, but as Lord Divlhousie was, according to the 
Peerages, only eighteen in 1865, it is clear that wo have got among 
new strata. A man surely does not send circular letters to burgo- 
masters and great oneyers in languages and theology requesting 
wmkrion to marry, his deceased wile’s sister when he is eighteen 1 
Indeed these later Opinions are a sufficiently perplexing medley. 
DftGotdh does not think the marriage should be prohibited by 
law ; but, on the other hand, he does not thick it in general desir- 
able. When Professor Heury Green, of Princeton, N.J., says that 
*such marriages shock no one’s sense of propriety,” he says what 
maybe kjtepiPrinoetoir,,N.J., but what oven the Marriage Law 
Reform AHKastion will ABsert hardly to be true of England, so that 
heconnot blreid to begood for much, Dr. Kennedy, of Cambridge, 
whose opinion seems to be regarded as of such value that itr is 
given twice over, on two different pages, chiefly refers us to the 
kite Dr. Hook, but this scarcely seems conclusive, Dr. Stanley 
loathes says that 44 there is nothing in the letter of Scripture 
vrhkb can be twisted into an explicit mohitttfen." Prof. Mead 
says tfcat the arreng&nent works capitally in America, which, as 
(W Wow on very good authority, it does not. Dean Morivale 


takes the ground (which is compatible with the strong «r objec- 
tion to suck unions) that 41 the texts Usually discussed have no 
reference to tho present time.” But perhaps tho plu*ki> rt thing 
hero done is the publication of Cardinal Newmans opinion. Tint 
is, as is well known, that, if the interests of the lower ciasres uw 
consulted, tho law ought to be relaxed \ if tho in tercel >4 of t.u 
educated classes are consul ted, not so. For this odd and cha- 
racteristic distinction the writer givcs.no reasons. But he h 
careful to say that this concerns the social question only, h'vi 
that, in his opinion, there is 44 in favour of the law land- 
ing tho danger of its repeal acting in the serious movement 
now making all over Ohrkstendom to relax the sanctity of 
marriage.” Beyond tlda it ia not necessary to go, thouldi it 
may be observed that Canon Westcott, whom the Association, 
or liord Dalhouaie, or somebody else seems to have con- 
sulted ro recently as last month, 44 cannot but feel that the 
early Church rightly expressed the spirit of scriptural Uvmhirg 
by forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister,” After this 
tho ruck of Americans, who naturally defund tho existing law of 
their country ; and of Dinar-liters, who sometime.*.* avowedly and 
always pratiy evidently object to the prohibition because -it 
express the low of the Church they hate, do not sewn to 
require much attention, though it may be freely confessed that 
they are in tliw majority. But what is noteworthy is that 
iu almost all this argument tho single text in Leviticus and 
uot tho general spirit of Biblical injunctions as to marriage, far 
less the great question to which Cardinal Newman briefly allude*, 
is handled. The far more important text as to tho 44 one flesh” 
is practically left alone, or treated only in tho spirit of idle 
flippancy with which a distinguished member of tho ITcuso of 
Lords thought proper to treat it last year. No notice is taken 
of the well-known fact that, m fur ns literal prohibition is con* 
cerned, an argument for a marriage between father and daughter 
might bn founded on Leviticus. It is ou the supposed permission 
implied in the prohibition that the nssailanls of the law of mar- 
riage rely, and it is noteworthy that, in so relying, they do not so 
much ns notice the argument (not flawless no doubt, but which as 
rough common-sense argument will alwaj shave great weight with 
common-sense people) that a prohibition to many two persona 
nt tho same time when polygamy is permitted, implies a prohibition 
to marry them successively when polygamy is not permitted. 

However, this ia a digression. We fear that the result of this 
supplementary appearance of Lord Dalhonriu, or of Mr. Paynter 
Allen, or of Mm canvassers of the Marriage Law Keform Associa- 
tion, or of whoever it is in the gnke of seekers for the opinions u f 
wise men, will not have any considerable effect, except on persons 
who have a mind to their sisters-in-law as Henry VIII. bad to 
Anno Boleyn. Probably it is not Lord Dalhousie at all who 
make? this heterogeneous collcctfep of letters dating from last 
month, undated expressions like Dean Stanley's 44 ecclesiastical 
rubbish ” (by tho way, did ho think that deaneries came under 
that denomination ?), the opinio us of the great Dr. McOaul, 
delivered before Lord Dalhousie was bora, and the twenty- 
year-old indignation of Benjn. Davies, LL.l)., with monkish blots. 
Just at the prerent* moment Lord Dalhousie seems to have 
modestly withdrawn from this particular scene. The deceased 
wife’s sister craving for brothers-in-law does not addrotA biui iu 
the famous linos: — 

Dalhousie of an old descent, 

My stoup, my pride, my ornament. 

It is Mr. Broadhurst who is at this moment the slc-up atid orna- 
ment of the deceased wife’s sister, Mr. Broadhurst. who has 
Sir Pandarus of Troy become between her and her sighing 
brother-in-law (wlmt will brothers-in-law havo to bv called when 
they tiro not brot herb-in-law?). Mr. Broadhurst is going to move a 
motion or a res< lut ion or something of the sumo kind which was so 
successful on another notorious occasion. The way has been smoothed 
by harrowing stories cf deceased wives’ sisters who have boe?i 
married iu the colonics and deserted in England. These staples 
a. wise association would perhaps havo kept in reserve, for they do 
not testify either to the stable attractions of deceased wives’ 
sisters, or to the liigh-mindcd morality of the brother-in-law 
whom we are asked to relievo of disability for this particular in- 
dulgence. Wlmt may come of this none can say. Meanwhile 
tho assuilants of tho law of marriage may obtain counsel’s 
opinions from every so-called college of every minute sect in 
Christendom, and they may garnish them with the venerable 
extracts which have been kept standing forty years by the Associa- 
tion's printers. They may pass resolutions and lobby for majo- 
rities to thtir hearts’ content. But there are some things that 
all their money and all their energies will not enable them to do. 
They will not overthrow the great consensus of tho Olmstijn 
Church on this point from tho earliest time. They will not dis- 
sever the particular caso they are busied 011 from tire general care 
of marriage* of affinity. They will not show that a relaxation of 
the marriage law can bo anything but a curse to the world. 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS. 

A GREAT number of ignorant people have been clamouring 
lately for the abolition of what they call tho monopoly of the 
Bar* by which they mean the exclusive right of audience which 
barristers have in the highest courts of law. Next to an anomaly , 
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there hi nothing your Radical likes so muoh as a monopoly. Be* 
hold! here is a monopoly, let us sweep it away, is so fascinating a 
sequence, and appeals will) such seductive force to persons pro- 
perly permeated with the nuiitiments of freedom and equality, that 
the manv people who >e:‘k destruction for its own sake sto some- 
times quite ready to obey the precept without slopping to consider 
whether the piece of information uu which it is grounded is true 
/>r not. It may therefore not bo inopportune to consider for a 
little what t hie* ‘alleged monopoly is not, what it is, and whether, 
whatever it is, it oiiirht to be abolished. In the first place, it is 
not a monopoly. A monopoly is, strictly speaking, an exclusive 
right, Required by fa\uur or purchase, of selling goods of some 
particular kind, In the so-called monopoly of the liar there is no 
sale of goods; there is no exclusive right, because anyone cau 
he a burrisJcr who chouse*; and the right is not acquired by 
favour or purchase, but by pushing examination*. Waiving, 
however, this perhaps pedantic point, wo may admit tho exist- 
ence of what may be inaccurately willed a monopoly, not of 
the Bar. but of law. Since it is ob\iouslv to tho advantage of 
the public that some limitation of the natural right, whereby 
any m.m is as pood as any other, should bj imposed in the matter 
of legal ashistanec, it has been found convenient to ordain that no 
one bhnll follow the profession of tho law, either ns advocate or 
as agent, who has not satisfied certain tests. '1 ho tests now ia 
use aro examination*, and tho lap**) of time which may be sup- 
posed to bo devoted to profession ul study. Any one who bus 
satisfied those tost* may become u professional lawyer, and any 
ono who acts as a professional In w>or without having sal is lied 
them ia liable to punishment. Time it may lie said by a loose 
analogy, likening tho giving of legal advice and assistance to tho 
sale of goods, that lawyers have a monopoly of law. This monopoly, 
however, it has not yet occurred to the aforesaid shallow-minded 
persons to complain of. The business of supplying law (wo con- 
tinue to make use of our halting simile) may bo divided into two 
parts, for which it is convenient to lm\o two men. These arc 
the advocate and the agent; or, in English, the barrister and the 
eolicitor. It is not found practicable, except in a very small way, 
to bo both of these at the same time, partly for tie* reason that 
one must be a groat deal in court, and the other must bo a gloat 
deal out of court ; but in some countries the distinction is only 
practical, and in some it is nominal as well. In England it is 
nominal ns well as practical, and the fact that it is so is what tho 
gentleman who tried so hard to spoil tho Christinas holidays of 
many virtuous beri-ters by four columns of dreary Lwoddle in the 
Times calls the monopoly of the Bar. 

The domuid that solicitor* should have equal rights of audience 
with barristers granted to them ia made by two clnasee of people, 
<if which the more noisy, and probably the larger, consists of 
people nt large holding Radical views on all subjects, and there Fore 
quite capable of being excited by tho bogey of a monopol* which 
they have fashioned fur themselves without taking the trouble to 
ascertain the facts of the case. The other cla^s consists of solicitors 
who desire the change for personal reason*. It mu 4 not Iks sup- 
posed, however, that all solicitors take this view. On the contrary, 
among the men at the head of the profession a largo majority 
d» in favour of keeping things ns they arc. It is only natural 
that it should be so. Men who have succeeded in uny pursuit 
are naturally tolerably well satisfied with existing conditions. 
Besides this, the position of a successful solicitor with a prac- 
tice of a high class hu» some very attractive features. 11 is 
business, besides being highly profitable, is more or le-w in 
the nature of property, lie could if ho liked sell it, and 
can And doe* make provision out of it for one or more son*, 
it is not, like the piaeticw of a successful barri-ter, absolutely 
dependent on his own personal exert ions. If ho falls ill he is not 
harassed by tho reflection that if bo does nut recover soon his 
means of livelihood will dhHppe.tr. Besides the*« solid and com- 
forting qualities, the solicitor such ns wo aro describing occupies, 
or may occupy, a station in society good enough to content any 
man who U r.ot prompted throughout life by tho ambition of 
public distinction. Huccoss of a notorious and public character ia 
tho ono good thin;: in life which tho solicitor must not hope to gain 
in the ordinary practice of his profession. But how many men 
there aro who gladly forego their chances of such success for tho 
aakeof an assured and moderately dignified way of earning a 
livelihood 1 There are, however, ft certain number of younger 
find less distinguished solicitors, who do clamour for, und hope to 
get, the abolition of all diriinction between the two professions. 
What these gentlemen really want is to eat their cake And have 
somebody. else*B. They want to retain tho comfortable security of 
their business as solicitor*, and at the same time to have ft 
«hanCQ of winning themselves glory in the comparatively perilous 
ad venture of the Bar. Then if they found that the brilliant 
success which thay so confidently anticipate did not attend their 
efforts, they would bo able to fall back upon the obscure but trust- 
worthy resources which they At present command. Now this is cm 
unreasonable wish, and cannot bo gratified; for if the solicitor 
whoso heart burns within him for the Woolsack gets his way, and 
spooks with his tongue, his Winter* as a solicitor will sulfur for 
want of his attention, and if, to prevont this, he engages some- 
body to look after it while he is occupied with more lofty 
matters, be will find that this somebody will expect a share 
of tho profits. It is like betting the’ long odds Aro more 
profitable when you win, but you wrie more likely to win the 
abort, If solicitors of this covetous nature are really ambi- 


tious, and really confident in themselves, it is now made per- 
fectly easy for "them to be called to the Bir, more especially 
as their connexion with their old firms can hardly fail to give 
them a start a* soon as they are called. Many of them boldly 
plunge, and with brilliant results; but even if those whowant to 
combine the advantages of long and short odds got Way, 
they will at beat only get middling odds, which meafts middling 
profit when they win and a middling chance of winning. 

Such being the reasons which really give rise to the Agitation 
for removing tho distinction between barristers and solicitors, it is 
not surprising to find that the ostensible reasons which are urged 
by the agitators are not of the roust cogent nature. The principal 
one is th.it the amalgamation would diminish tho cost of litiga- 
tion. It is in tho highest degree unlikely that it would do so to 
any appreciable extent. The work of advocacy must be done, 
and the work of agency xuiist be done, and both must be puid for. 
They cannot practically be done by the same man, and the ex- 
pense that would he Nivud by tho two men being partners in the 
same business, instead of being only temporarily connected, is 
either nothing at nil, nr something so trilling as not to bo worth 
legislating for. Tho lawyer who dot's tho barrister's work roust 
have liis brief drawn, and his copies of documents prepared. The 
conveyancer must Juivo his instructions put into some kind of 
shape| ftn< * ^ l0 fact that ho is himself tho solicitor through whom 
ho w instructed will not in tho least diminish the necessity of 
somebody engrossing the deeds who has to be paid for doing it. 
Thu work of lawyer* is worth what, in the presence of very 
keen competition, it will fetch, and tho shifting of different 
parts of it on to different shoulders will not substantially 
diminish its total burden or reduce its total price. It is true, as 
has been pointed out, that, a certain number of foes for “ deliver- 
ing briefs ,f and $t attending counsel ” would, or might, disappear; 
but those who suppose that a solicitor, because he was given the 
light of audience in the Supremo Court, would be unequal to the 
task of devising charges to replace such losses as these, knows 
little indeed of the wavs of solicitors. Then it is urged that 
solicitors arc o*tcn more thoroughly acquainted with the details of 
a case, and the wishes of ihcir clients, than tho counsel whom 
they instruct, and could perform the duties of counsel more satis- 
factorily than they are performed, The simple answer to this is 
that, prolonged experience has shown it not to be true, and that 
the two functions are too distinct to be performed adequately by 
the same person. Tho existence of the two professions shows 
that this distinction was found practically convenient in Eng- 
land long ago ; the fact that in America there invariably 
comes to bo a distinction of persons between those who do 
the two sorts of work shows that it is so still. The final 
contention <»f the advocates of change i3 that solicitors are 
a* good as barristers; that they know as much law, and are 
as viriiMti*, intelligent, and gentlemanlike; and that they ought 
not to be placed in «n inferior poriliou and held in lower 
o-Uoem, livery one of these propositions we hold to bo directly 
contrary to the 1‘icis. There are, of course, many solicitor? who 
are excellent lawyers, and many barristers who are very bad ones; 
hut to assert that, on the whole, an ordinary practising solicitor 
is likely to be a* well qualified ns an ordinary practising barrister 
to give iui opinion on a question of pure law or to conduct a case 
before a judge or n jury is to make a claim on behalf of soli- 
citorn winch i*\cr\ one in tho least qualified by observation to 
form an opinion knows to be flagrantly absurd. And, though 
there are many solicitors than whom tho country does not 
contain more upright and honourable persons, there are many 
others -mid this would bo notorious even if the constant 
activity of the Law Society did not testify to it — who are not 
only not. honourable, but aro exceedingly dishonest. Which 
could not bo .said of tho Bar without exaggeration. Solicitors 
who feel that they are not quite gentlemen should seek to attain 
to that dignity individually. Amalgamating the professions would 
not do it for them. What it would do is to destroy the still con- 
siderable r« mains of riprit fie corps which Animates not only the 
best, but the largest, part of the British Bar, and, slightly perhaps, 
but certainly, to lower the prevailing standard of learning, 
intellect, and morality. That standard is now remarkably high, 
and it is of the greatest public importance that it should remain 
so. It is unnecessary to point out that ilhatever lowers the 
standard of tho Bar also lowers that of the Bench; but it should 
bo borne in mind that .tho efiicient administration of justice 
depend* in a great degree upon how the work of barristers Is done. 
By making every solicitor a barrister, and every barrister a 
solicitor, the best and the worst men would be brought store or 
less into rivalry arid contact, with tho result that the possible 
amelioration of the worst would be dearly purchased by the tiertiin 
deterioration of tho best. The opponent of an unscrupulous Antago- 
nist cannot afford to be scrupulous, and if you bring mm whose 
morality allows them to play tricks and take unvrortny advantages 
into competition with men of higher principles, a$aoci*tii>n v?]ith 
the former will inevitably corrupt the latter. It is not jbozth while 
to risk such a result for the sake of gratifying the 'sow '.ambition 
of a certain number of second-class solicitors, and stfirlcss for the 
sake of appeasing tho light-headed reformers who capnot resist 
that meaningless phrase, the monopoly of the Bar. . 

* ’ m 
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THE LONDON INQUISITION. 

O K one day of last week slaty parents appeared before Hr. 

Bridges to meet summonses issued by /the London School 
Board. J ejtft general public do not know what an amount of 
Illegality is implied by this wholesale fashion of summoning 
people to the police-courts, and a plain statement of facts may do 
good. Bach division of London is subdivided into a number of 
districts corresponding to the number of members elected to serve 
on the School Board, Thus Marylebone is marked out in seven 
-subdivisions, each of which is under the charge of one member ; 
and this member's duty is to hold at intervals a kind of secret 
court, in which cases relating to the attendanco of children are 
investigated. Supposing that a child is irregular in attendanco, 
then sooner or later the parent or guardian receives a notice 
directing him to appear at a given hour or place before “ The 
Divisional Committee” to show cause why he should not be sum- 
moned and fined. Now, as a matter of fact, there is no suoh 
thing as a Divisional Comraitteo. The phrase sounds large and im- 
pressive, but there is no sign of a fact to match it. Every man 
and woman who obeys the peremptory notice is privately inter- 
rogated by a single member of the School Board, in whose hands 
are placed powers which are foreign to all English notions of j ustice. 
The meetings are generally hold in a private room of a Hoard 
School, and the scene is much the same in all parts of London. 
The crowd stand about on the stairs and wait their turns. Draggled 
women with babies at the breast lean against the walls or sit on 
the steps; rough workmen who are losing time straddle and spit, 
aud use bod language; blowsy matrons of the drunken sort laugh 
and joke with shrill vulgarity. One after another the culprits are 
ushered into the private room by a decorous visitor, aud men and 
women are subjected to questioning. Here is a list of pleasing 
queries taken down on the spot. “Carroll. Oh, another Irish 
Catholic. Now, Mrs. Carroll, bow is it that your girl doesn’t 
attend school P Bo careful, mind. All you Irish Catholics lie, 
but I know you. Be careful.* 9 “ Well, rir, the child suffers from 
a wukonesH, sir.” “ Oh, weakness. Nonsense. Another Irish 
lie.” Then the following stock set of inquiries followed : — “ How 
much does your husband earn ? ” “ Does he drink P ” “ Do 

you?” M IIow many children have youP’ 9 “Ono of them is 
over age. What does he emu P ” Then, after a long time oi 
bftcigoring, tlio unfortunate parent was allowed to go away, aud 
tho presiding dignitary wont on to the next case. 

This is a specimen of wlmt has occurred when a hard man was 
in charge of a district. Tho women who loiter in dull silence or 
drunken levity on the stairs may wait for three or four hours uutil 
their turn comes. The time usually chosen is midday, and thus 
many a labourer comes home to iind his wife absent aud his dinner 
unprepared, while many men lose a day’s work and run tho risk of 
losing their employment, through having to travol a long distance 
And louuge about till their names are called. When twenty or 
thirty women of the lower class are called together, the scenes 
of shrewish violence are sometimes very unpleasant indeed, 
and exasperated viragos use the language of the alley with 
freedom. It must not be thought that many “Notice B” 
meetings are conducted by persona like thu man of whose 
proceedings we have given a sample. On tho contrary, nothing 
can be more admirable than thu patience and gentleness shown 
by most of the Board members. Wealthy ladies and gentlemen 
spend wearisome hours in sifting cases of distress, in granting 
remission of Bchool fees, and in choosing objects of charity. 
They might be engaged on their own business or pleasure, but 
they ore content to work ou obscurely amid depressing surround- 
ings. They listen to stale hypocrisies, to impudent falsehoods, to 
angry abuse, and to heartrending stories of hardship aud diro 
poverty, and they are kind and indulgent through it all. The 
amount expended in private charity by some members is very 
heavy, and the general tendency is toward helpful counsel and in- 
dulgence rather than toward harshness and threats. But, how- 
ever good aud wise a member of the Board may be, it ie not right 
that powers so great should be entrusted to uny man or woman. 
A parent may be summoned to a police-court; he may wait among 
ruttians and brawlers for several hours ; he may bo tried in two 
minutes and fined—ond all this on the behest of one man or 
woman who presides' over what is practically a secret tribunal, 
and who is irresponsible. | 

We must now turn to a darker and more disagreeable side j 
of the subject The members of the Board are undoubtedly { 
overworked. If any one of the fifty chooses to do his duty tho- 
roughly, he must give his whole time to the service of the Board ; 
ana this sacrifice is, of coarse, impossible in the case of busiuess 
men. Thus it Often happens that when a troop of parents are 
brought up to a “ Notice B 99 meeting there is not even oue 
member of the Board present to hear &be cases, and unknown 
underlings fulfil the duty of judges iu matters of the extremest 
diphfoy** lu every division there is an official called “ The Clerk 
Comfnittee, and Superintendent of Visitors.’ 9 
" ■fhnt hlsrk sPy have been an .officer in the army, or a tradesman, 
c* a“ private secretary to some one or other, or a rate collector ; he 
Jtepot have one tittle of legal traming, yet he exercises judicial 
m$mmm of a very important nature. Worse than this, it often 
tong, opt that even the Superintendent is absent; and instances 
hhyejwwd known in which a dark, (paid at the rate of Bo/, a year) 
fcaa taken the chair* and sat with ; JnuuisMfre hiajesty 
was brought in before Sim. Jackrin* 


office is always an unpleasant person, hut Jack-in-office stock in . 
the place of a legal fuaetionazy is simply intolerable. It is true 
that the Board has authorized SupedE&sacwla of Visitors to hoar 
cases, but not to< order prosecutions; yet, in practice, this rule 
is constantly violated. Let it be observed that in thus dele- 
gating any of its functions the Board acts with gross And 
absolute illegality. The Act sayst— <f No legal proceedings for 
non-attendance or irregular attendance at school shall be com- 
menced in a Court of Summary Jurisdiction by any person 
appointed to carry out the compulsory bye-laws of a School 
Board or local authority, except by the direction of not lew 
than two members of a School Board or School Attendance Com- 
mittee.” The letter of the Act eftnnot be construed as meaning 
that two members shall investigate every case before a prosecution 
is ordered ; but thu spirit is sufficiently evident, and it is a pity 
that the whole of Clause 38 cannot be rigidly amended, so as to 
ensure that no British citizen shall be dragged to a police-court 
uutil tho nature and extent of his offence have been investigated 
by a competent tribunal. Tho poor are ignorant of legal subtle- 
ties ; but we are certaiu that, if any defendant were to demand 
tho names of the Board raeraliora who ordered a prosecution, and 
wore then to force the prosecuting officer to prove in court that 
tho two members had really investigated the caso, there would be ftur 
fewer convictions. As it is, tho poor people are dragooned, and 
dragooned by boadlos in mufti, and not by persons duly qualified 
to order prosecutions under the Act. 

Wo have no w ish to say anything sentimental about the treatment 
of the lower classes. The poor ure often lazy, shiftless, thriftless, 
drunken, and false. But the fart that a man has every positive and 
negative vice named in tho dictionary doeB not justify anyone who 
twists a statute in order to punish him. His trial should he fair, 
and his punishment assured when bis gufit is proven. Under the 
present system, tho proceedings arc so loose and baphazardtbat 
^Magistrates have grown sick of tho whole business, and positively 
refuse to convict. People who would obey tho law if tnoy could 
are badgered and persecuted ; while other people who have not 
the smallest intention of obeying thu law are enabled to laqgh at 
visitors, members, and police-courts. Unmerited hardship, and 
equally unmerited impunity, are the main results of a system 
which is lit 01100 grotesque and cruel. 

Let us take two typical cases to illustrate the working of the 
Act iu London. John Smith is a labourer who leaves home at 
live every morning, and returns about six every evening. Jobu’e 
son is a wild little fellow of ten years old, who manages to play 
truant for a week at a time. A visitor culls And sees Mrs. Smith 
while John is away. Tho visitor says, “You must make 
your boy attend school butter, ma’am;* I have to serve you 
with this notice,” and he thereupon hands out a picco of paper 
which tells Mr. Smith to “Take Notice” that the young Smith 
has been absent. Mrs. Smith says nothing At tho time, and in a 
wook or two John is ordered to attend a meeting to show cans* 
why he should not be summoned. Mrs. Smith dare not destroy 
the peremptory notice; there is an explanation and probably a 
quarrel, and John stays away from work one day in order to attend 
before “ The Divisional Committee.” Thu Superintendent inquires, 
“ Well, and what have you to say for v ourself P 91 whereupon John 
explains that be 44 didn’t know tho kid was playing the truant.” 
A give-and-take discussion begins; John grows ill-tempered aud 
receives a warning; he goes home, beats tho boy, and then 
matters go 011 for awhile until the youth again forgets himself. 
In due time the inevitable summons arrives, and John Smith goes* 
to the court. Perhsps, after he has waited from eleven o'clock to 
one, tho magistrate discovers tlmt. no School Board coses can bo 
taken that day ; and thu bevy of chattering women and swearing 
men are sent off homo. At the second attempt John stands in 
thu dock at Iftst ; tho visitor formally states ibu case : and the 
magistrate indicts a small fine amounting to half of Smith's day’s 
wages. 

The man is enraged, puzzled, and rebellious. Ills fine is 
not heavy, but the sense of restraint and indignity works in hia 
mind ; he is not improved in any way by thu experience he has 
gone through, and, if by any chance the visitor passes through thu 
street, poor Smith is more likely to growl a curse at “ the bloomin’ 
School Board ” than to think of tho blessings of education. 

Take, now, tho case of a more acute person. Thomas Brown has 
a son of twelve years old. This lad goes to work and earns four 
shillings a week, without having Massed even the fourth of the 
Government standards. In timo Notice B arrives, but Thomas 
pays no heed to it. Then comes the summons, on receipt of which 
Brown immediately sends the boy off to school. As soon as Thomas 
appears in the dock, lie says, “ Please, your worship, the boy Li at 
school now.” Thu magistrate is hurried by the crowd of casus ; he 
snaps out, “ Pay casts of the summous and go away,” and Thomas 
Is free. This mode of proceeding is lovingly termed “ The Two 
Bob-and-go-away trick,” and it inny be reported again and again, 
for the simple reason that the courts are crowded, and that the whole- 
sale ordering of summonses produces a deadlock. Innocent John 
Smith suffers ; wily Thomas Brown gets clear off on advantageous 
terms, and nobody in the world is a whit the better for all the con- 

are adroinistored with surpnsinp kindness by most of t^e persons 
who carry them out. The School Board members wlw order 
prosecutions are generally gentle, Jong-suffuriug, and charitable: 
the visitors are usually thoughtful, although offensive instances of 
bumbledom have been charged to the corps ; the magistrates are 
always compassionate. And yet the poor suffer under the Act* 

* 
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ftnd. suffer flovereh*. TV if a sou h lhafc the law if* applied in a 
* haphazard way. ’ If Notice B meetings were only held in the | 
ewuihga, so that rn-_-:i would nut lose .lime ; if Jr. die* and gentle- j 
men wore «h*put. d to hear coses in overv district ; if paid otticials 
were ab^oluluiv \o iiiddou to hear cades; and if im order lor iv pro- 
secution were iigiit-J except after full investigation ; then the s litter- 
ings of l!ii» pour would be relieved. The proeiit suite of things 
is neither mure nor less than a flagrant social scandal, and wo 
Wonder that tlie inoplo have tamely submitted for so lung. 


CITY CHURCHES. 

T IIL M*fJ Influential dormtutlon, headed by Lord Dtivon, xvhirli 
waited on tho TiOrd Mayor a few cla\d l ack to secure his 
influence for the preservation of three of the me. t recently 
tlnoaUnod of tho City cl lurches, had a more powerful argument 
to urc oi againal the contemplated vandalism than tome of those who 
in limner years have pleaded the same cause. Thu former defenders 
of tiio Oily churches have usually been uiet by the argirueiiL that 
the buildings where they stood were practically usekvs, whilo the 
endowments, set free lrom tho grasp of 44 the dead hand/’ and 
Augmented by tho sale of tho consecrated site for an exorbitant 
ligure, would do much to relieve the spiritual destitution of llio 
suburbs. There was no use blinking the fact that the clan dies 
were, practically bpcal.ing, empty on tho Sundays. The hells, 
still as when Arthur Chunmm listened to their dreary chiming 
from tho window of l ho coliee-housu on Lmlguti* lli:l, exchanged 
their 41 deadly-lively importunity of 4 ( Jo mo to church, cume to 
church 1 lor the low-, spirited complaint, ‘ They wW/ come; they 
wuh't cornu,’” arid at Pi>l, abandoning hope, gave a dismal swing 
per second 44 a» a groan of despair *’ at the obstinate reluwil of the 
parishioners. That tho L'ify churches were not doing tln ir work, 
At least on Sundays, vs us uu undeniable fact. Hurd-headed, 
keen-eyed, utilitarian Philistines wero ready to prove it by their 
statistics. They bad been round io the churches with tlicir notc- 
boohs on tlieir unholy ornusd of espionage when th w ought to )um» 
been saying their prayers in their own parish chui dies, and had 
reckoned up every wui shipper, down to'iho youngest of the 
“Obaritubltj Grinders,’* witu his leather breeches 'and mullin cap, 
and tho most crouching old charwmnuu, waiting her turn for the. 
charity loaf. Not- one escaped this inquisitive inspection. And the 
sum total, it lnnat bo oaltssed, was disheartening to those who 
iult tho many and grout dangers of playing into l ho hands of those 
who decked not more useful churches, but no churches at ali. 

AVhat ground then, it. will be asked, have tho recent protesters 
for renewing the conflict? What fresh arguments could Lord 
Devon and his colleague* at tho Mansion llouso add to tho, so 
which had boon urged so often already Y Certainly iu this cuso 
they could nut plead the architectural beauty, or, except iu one 
case, their historical assucialions. The three churches now doomed 
— Bt. Ohtve'a, Jewry, SSl. Katherine Uoleman, and Bt. Thomas 
in the Liberty of tlie Rolls -are among tho least interesting of 
(Jity churches. The lo&t-uauicd is a modern building, dating *ome 
forty years hack, in the revived Norman of tliu day, neither 
better nor worse than a hundred other churches or its date. 
St. Katherine’s, happily lurking behind the houses in Fonchurch 
Street, is a dowdy, burnt-brick conventicle, with a stumpy little 
tower at one end, and u semicircular sideboard recess for the altar 
At the other ; internally a mere neat-ceiled room, without the 
slightest attempt at architectural design, an iudex of the utter 
deadness of all ocdosiartiuii feeling iu the early years of tiie second 
George. Nor iu either i-sum do tlie hUt oucul associations com- 
pensate for tho absence of beauty. Bt. Katherine Coleman — which 
ouo of our contemporaries strangely confuses with its neighbour 
tho historic »St. Knthnrino Cret^ Church, rebuilt and consecrated 
when Laud was Di-hop of London, tho ceremonies introduced 
by him on that occasion being among the counts of his indictment, 
and which others no le&s perversely place in Coleman Blivet — is 
utterly barren of historic reference. Btowe tolls us it takes its 
mine 44 of a gier&i haw-yard or garden of old time called Coloman- 
Htuv.” Spared bv the "Great Fire, and so not rebuilt by Wren, it 
was unhappily rebuilt in tho menu guise we have described in 
1734* With St. Thunui.'s the cose is slightly diflcreut. The 
name of “the I liberty of tho ltolls ” calls up many associations, 
fi-om the time when llcnry III. erected his 44 DomiisCuzuerborum/* 
Cir home of shelter and maintenance for converted Jews, in the “ foul 
And noisy thorough fare betwixt tho Old and New Temple,’’ known 
&a Chaocellus or Chancciy Luue, which, when the Jews bud been 
banished the realm and converts w«::e<l few, his great-grandson 
Edward III. annexed to his newly-created ollice of “Gustos 
BotaloruW or Master of the Rolls, which, such is the irony of 
history, we have seen filled by a Jew, still unconverted. The memo- 
ries 01 Butler, and still more recently of Brewer and Brookfield, 
it is almost neodlf\ss to say do not boh mg to the threatened church, 
which is a modern foundation as well as a modem building, but 
, t6 the adjacent Roll** Chapel, from the pulpit of which the famous 
lt fifteen sermons on Human Nature and Morals were delivered 
ty the author of the Antilogy. Greater historic interest is 
Associated with the third of the churches in the doomed list, 
St. Wave’s, Jewry, One-lulf of the name reminds us of the 
cfoaug*. popularity of tuc martyred King of the Northmen, 
OJaf, who is cuntuoeiuuratod in four London churches, in- 
cluding that in 'IWey (Bt. OJavo’a). Street at the Surrey end of 
liopdoJu fridge, one of the predecessors of which tho Norwegian 


monarch is accredited with having burnt. Tho other half takes 
us bade to the time when the unbelievers, to aid whose mono 
speedy conversion the Rolls House was originally founded, were A 
recognized contingent of the population of libndon as of &U . our 
ancient, cities, living in a quarter by tl^mselvos “ in Veteri 
Judaiamo/* 44 a source,” as Mr, l/oftie remarks History 

of London, 44 of regular revenue as well as air always ready 
Hcono for irregular exactions ” ad^well as of popular violence, 
bloodshed, and judicial murder. The church itself is a work of 
Wrens. It nmy not be one of that great architect’s happiest con- 
ceptions. Rut, like all Wren’s designs, it is characterized by 
much dignity of design and harmony of proportion which raise it 
above the commonplace. The exterior, though plain, is well de- 
higned. The western tower is low, but of pleasing proportions, 
obelisks at the angles taking the place of pinnacles. The oast front 
towards the Old Jewry Inis more architectural pretensions. There 
is a stateliness about its pediments and the large carefully-designed 
Venetian window, which the eminently prosnio street, no long 
time back tho residence of the wealthy merchants of the city, 
could ill ftjmrn. When wh add that it contains the monumout of 
Alderman Boydcll, the creator of tho English school of engraving, 
v ho was buried within its walls, and that, it was the place of inter- 
ment of Robert Large, the famous mercer of Cheap, once Caxton’e 
muster hefV.ro ho exchanged silks and velvets for motal-types, of 
Thomas Morshcad, surgeon to the three sovereigns of tho House of 
Luiiciblor, and nf Gilo* Dawes, Clerk of tho Library to Henry VII.,. 
ami schoolmaster for the French tongue to Pcinco Arthur and his 
sii-u‘r, tho Lady Mary; and that among its rectors is counted 
tho brilliant 44 Scutt of Iloxton,” it must be acknowledged that 
none but reasons much stronger than any yet urged could justify 
tlie demolition of unotber of tlie few remaining churched of 
England’s greatest architect, and the removal of another source of 
wholesome religious influence from tho very busiest centre of City 
lift*. 

That St. Olave’a, in common with tho other doomed churches, 
is capable of becoming such a source of influence, was the 
argument so powerfully urn ployed by Inst week’s deputation at 
the Mansion House. Tho attacks «»f tlie destructives wero not 


easy to meet so long as the old idea of a church being only 
intended iur use for an hour or two on Sunday ruled mens 
minds, liven this argument was based on a misconception. Active 
inr.ivr.benU living amoug their own people have not been slow to 
discover that the city is not so absolutely deserted on Sundays a* 
lui- been popularly believed, but that the materials of largo con- 
gregarious exist efuso to tho church doors. As Canon Ingram bus 
proved at St. Margarets, Lothbury, and Mr. Benhatn moro 
recently by his bright telling services at St. Edmund’s, and, as we da 
not entertain any doubt, Canon Mason will soon show in his 
missionary w urk among tlm dock labourers and wharfingers of 
T hames Street and Tower Hill and the adjacent East End districts, 
in his revived collegial o church of All Hallows Barking, and Mr. 
Bhuitlfcwurth is already exhibiting in his crowded congregation at 
tlm other end of Thames Street among the warehousemen and clerks 
of Queen VictoriaStreot and the great business thoroughfares which 
surround his church- -absorbing, so far has demolition gone, no- 
fewer than bix parish churches into itself— there ia no longer any 
question thnt even on Bundays a man who knows how to adapt 
himself to his position, and suits his services and hia sermons to- 
the actual wants und feelings of tho people, careless of his own 
oubC or leisure, as well ua of the supposed 44 dignity of thfr 
Church ” of which Bhe lias been so nearly dying, wilf have, if not 
a full church — a rarity, we fear, anywhere, especially in morn- 
ing, except in special cases — yet a congregation large anotygh tb> 
tax liis energies to tho utmost, and entirely to remove the 
disheartening sense of labour in vain. At oqe church— we 
purposely abstain from particularizing it — where the average 
morning congregation was four persons, since the change of 
incumbent the morning congregation tills tho church, while- 
in tlm evening the crowd is bo great that there is no standiu^ room. 
At another, where the services, we nro told, are of tho ordinary 
kind, witli no special musical or oratorical attraction, the diurAn 
is always full on Sundays. At a third the congregation, "which 
was of "the scantiest at. the beginning of the present rector’s in- 
cumbency two years ago, has gradually worked up, little by little,, 
until it now ns a rule tills tho church, the people being almost 
viiii rely parishioners. At a fourth a lecturer* whose predecessor’* 
congregation was usually limited to tho clerk and BextOh, ha* 
succeeded in getting together, and, what is more, keeping together* 
a good congregation. 

Bach foots os those ore sufficient to provo the truth of the *&<t* 
of the Mansion House deputation, that if only the right aftOxt are 
appointed, men of energy, of zeal, and real devotion to their ^4 rk, 
men who will live among the people and bo their pastor .all the 
week through, instead of drivfbg down from' the' West %li for 
their “Suud'ay duty,” th* City churches would pnee mpt® 4Uract 
regular congregations. The right man in thei right jp3$e hit* 
proved the remedy for many apparently hopeless ®filjfcl ? * : 'j" ' 

But the main argument for the maintenance -*6f tmnxmriZkiflg 


Oity churches lies in the self-evident thougtr mrdu^ 

troth that the parish church is the pariahionelp’B hoTase Of WoJpdri* 

j._ 4_ a,. i. — j i «. & -> 


hnvt> oficli of theio on imn^rtol bouI, for wbieh l tiug jmtWH 
parish thay pw* the groMOr ‘fibt 6t 

>08, be accountable. Slowly ban onr City i&euinbtotk til 
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ttn responsibility thus attaching to thorn. Many, indeed* n.ro far 
fiow being awake to it yot. But wherever thin self-evident tmth 
has been realized, and the consequent duties faced, the results 
have been ron»t encouraging. To take only one example, 
though happily they are many, and constantly growing. . At St. 
Edmund V so Lombard Street, tlie 2.15 services on week days 
ate gaodflflty attended by at least a hundred, nearly all men, 
mostly clerks and young men of the age when the purifying 
and strengthening influence* of religion are most needed. On 

r ial days, such as tho Rogation Days and Holy Thursday, 
church was crowded to the street door. Tho church U 

left open from ton to four, and whenever any one goes 
in he will nolico some men kneeling in prayer, others sit- 
ting quietly reading the Holy Scriptures, copies of the Bible 
being wisaly provided for every sitting in tho church. Weekly 
Bible classes are well attended ; while, as the surest test uf the 
reality of tho work, the communicants sometimes amount to 
Seventy. Surely in auch facts as these, which we repeat represent 
<tho experience of one City church only, there is a sufficient 
answer to those who so persistently as-vrfc tho absolute wuslubsne *9 
of the City churches, and a convincing proof that, as lma been well 
said, “Every church in the City might bo mod for Iho advance- 
ment of God's glory if only tho clergy would bestir 1 
"Where they do tho result is always the *auu». As Mr. Shuttlc- 
worth, the Vicar of »St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, lnts said in 
his address of “ A City Rector to lm Friniida,’' “ Out of 
nearly three-quarters of a million of pouplo there mint be a 
large proportion to whom a short bright at nice on a week-day in 
a City church, or a daily To Benin or ant bom, or u meditation 
with organ mu&ic for its only voice, or a few minutes' nddnws or 
opportunity for private prayer or luidiituvbed thought would ho 
welcome/’ “Many a busy heart-weary City man would be thank- 
ful beyond measure if the doors of the City churches, like tlm 
gates of tho City of Re»t, wore ever open continually that he 
might freely tutor and spend his few spare moments in quiet or in 
prayer.” 

Before our groat National Church, with her illustrious history, 
makes tho huiuiliuMng confession that she can turn to no good 
service her noble heritage in the* City churches and begs the 
Legislature for power to demolish the houses of God, and traudfor 
•elsevvhero their endowments, at least h t an experiment of using 
them lie fully tried. If it fails -and where wisely and patiently 
tried it never has failed— it will then bo time enough to make 
the heritage over to other husbandmen in another place, who 
will know better its vuluo and its capabilities. 


Til R NAVY. 

I T can hardly be aaid that tho unfortunate Return respecting the 
strength of the navy which w «9 issued last week has been the 
.subject of much controversy, end, when tho facts contained iu it 
are considered, this cortainly does not seem surprising. There is 
little use in centtimiug to argue with an adversary who has 
virtually capitulated, and aa the Admiralty lias been at some 
4>aina to. show in the most brief and clear manner possible bow 
weak wo arc jin, fighting ships, and especially in ironclads, critics 
-are of necessity to a great extent silenced. Alarmists may 
ce&ee from troubling when officials admit that they did well in 
sounding tho alarm, and that there is excellent ground fur tho 
misgivings which they have expressed, and practically this is now 
admitted. Mr. Campbell Bannerman did indeed express surprise 
-at tho reception of tho Return, and his word cannot be doubted; 
hut it is difficult to suppose that his surpriso was shared by any 
one else ; and those who have, without any party bias, opposed the 
paval policy which has been pursued for years past may, without h esi- 
tatkro, point to the f< Statement of the Fighting and the Sea-going 
.tShiDs \aa beiujg substantially an admission that they were perl 
fectiy justified (a their reiterated complaints. Of course, however, 
it Is not a formal one. An oiflcial confession must bo made in the 
official manner. Men who speak from Whitehall cannot bo 
.fftxpftcted to aay plainly that our navy is much weaker than it should 
be. But when the humorist who draws up a solemn report includes 
in hie list one. Vessel which has never been to sea, another Which 
has hardlv been begun, and another which has never been trusted 
Oht of aittht of land, it may fairly be said that generous antagonists 
cap hardly asfijbr move. No doubt, it is not well to insist too 
.mush when* under cover of certain forms, an optimist viow which 
M® long hm maintained is abandoned ; but still it must bo re- 
wembe tod that forma are misleading, and that there is & wonderful 
ainouQt of superstition afloat respecting our power at sea. While, 
then, it wopld: bo. most unfair to triumph over tho Admiralty, 
which may have had an excellent object iu publishing the Return, 
it ie.wslL.to point but what Is the rua\ moaning of tho evidonce 
they now g^ye^.aad to show that what purports to bo a statement 
pCnaval strength is really a ooufossion of naval weakness ; unless, 
indeed* toJbe complete disregard of the constantly-increasing 

.oxKHofgp armaments* \ 

Pogwrt crafeism this remiutiable statement of the present con- 
our only »af«guard .gainst invasion did receive in the 
OoutSi of Oomwonsliom. Sir J. Hay, who had small, di®- 
wly ihJiliflVdwt how mialMidina it is, iltaJwn seriously,) hut we 
■oenMt... hat -Umife . that the gjvlkat Admiral treated the Hetura 
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a total of sixty-two armoured voxels; and it .might at first 
sight bo supposed that this is intended to indicate a really 
effective force. When, however, tbfe lte| is examined iu the 
dight of a. moderate knowledge of naval alfiftts, it is so cVn* ihnt 
there' is nothing like thi-i ofleclivo force m to make it difficult 
to suppose that the Admiralty meant to attempt even the most 
superficial deception. Deo vessel on tho list is, as bus just b^n 
said, only ju->fc begun. Mr. Campbell Bannerman, in introducing 
tho E>tuimlea, fpoke of tho Jlcro, u projected turret-ship of 6,206 
tons, as if elm hid been commenced ; but os. at best she is only to 
hj advanced V) 2 *4 pr cent, by tho mid of the present month, she 
belongs altogclLur to tho phantom fleat. For tho exactly opposite 
mi* on anoi lu:r vessel mu&t also be included iu this ruserve. Of the 
IVat.crwJrh, now seventeen 3 caw old, Mr. King /mid, in 1878, 
that she had never been trusted out uf sight of land, that sbo was 
not fit l‘>r coastguard defence nor harbour service, and that pro- 
bably tho next ^top would be to break hor up. This stop was not 
tnkrn), but Muuly this poor, rickety, turbine- wheel vessel, which 
had such a frobiu life, uiusl bo looked upon as having been long 
defuLu-t, and nothing hut a feeding of pleasantry can have caused 
Iter name to appear amongst tholo of tho armoured ships at tho 
British Navy. To many other \v?s»»ls hi tho list objection was 
jn-tly made, sw they caimot be comidered lit to form part of an 
effective Mwgoing ilc* t. Amongst. Iko sixty-two names appear 
those of the coast defence vc^vls Cycle p* t Jlccafe^ Jlydrct, and 
Ooryon, which arc not even fit for coa t, service iu the winter. To 
one uf thorn alteration* hav« boon made with a view of improving 
lii'f qualities which may or may not prove suceossfiiK. Tf 

it is found that the desiivd te-nilt is attained, the others will ho 
altered, and at some l’uturw date they imiy be within certain limits 
sea-going vi*.-.als; but they can only l v e described as ships for 
huib.mr defence. The larger hoinc-ymrice vessels tilattoh, and 
J/ulr/Mr, amt the Vruwc A (fort, witli (kip tain Coles's cupola, must 
ulrfo be excluded from the sea-going chiw, an<l it would tM absurd 
to iiicluJo in it tho Scorpion and hl/ur/i, which wore built for 
the Soul hern Stales during tho war. but mztid mid purchased by 
our Govornumut. Equally absurd would it bo to treat as effective 
armuuiod ships Lhosu obsolete plated gunboats tho Vixm and 
Viper, 

For other reasons several vessels of a different type must, ns 
w/u clearly pointed out. in the debate, bft struck off the list if 
it is dc.-ired to asccrtuiu wlmt our naval strength in fighting 
;.nd sru-going ironelads actually is. Tito War riff r, Black iVtww, 
Cviul Jlrvidii-'itce arc, in common with tho redoubtable Watcnnkeh , 
described with some humour aa waiting for repair. Aa they 
are more than twenty jeurs old, and as it is impossible to 
Boy how much work an old armoured ship may require . until 
sbo is thoroughly opened up— impossible!, indeed, sometimes to 
say whether she" will be worth repairing — tboso vessels can 110 
moiD bo classed as forming part of an effective navy' than invalid* 
who may take long to recover, or may never recover at all, can be 
treated as part of the effective strength of a regiment. Beside 
thesft old and po.*$iblv wuru-out ship9 there must be placed in the 
ineffective list ships which are not likely to be of use for some 
time because they are still fur from complete. Strictly s {leaking, 
of coui'ac, no incomplete vessel should figure in tho list of lighting- 
skips, but there is no need to be pedantic in this matter, and it 
may fairly bo admitted that, in .estimating the strength of foreign 
navies, vessels which are being built are usually included. Such 
Estimates, however, relate to future strength. In a state- 
ment meant to show tho present strength, and the strength 
within a moderate time, uf a navy, it. is ridiculous to include ships 
which cannot bo completed for sea itotil 1887 or 1888; and the 
Campmluwn, Benbow , Anxon, and IIowo must, at all events, be 
lauuched before they can be put down as ships of war. Alto- 
gether, thon, twenty vessels must, under any system of computa- 
tion, bo deducted from the effective list; and to tlieir number 
should be added some which muft before long need large repairs. 
Accepting these, however, accepting vessels which aro practically 
obsolete, and disregarding the condition of boilers — *a trifling 
matter, concerning which no infornmtion is to be given— wa have, 
on the most liberal computation possible, forty-two ironclads to 
answer all needs— to protect impurtant porta abroad, sod t6 bo 
ready for sendee at home. Of course it may bo contended that 
this is enough, because France has not, at the present moment, 
quite so many ; that practically there is no danger, because, for 
the timo being, we, without an army, aro somewhat superior in 
naval strength to a country which has a huge army, and is in 
many respecte far less vulnerable than we are. It can, however, 
no longer be contended that tho navy of this country is a match 
for the navies of any two foreign Powers. Wo . have more than 
once insisted on the fact that England might bo over- 
matched at sea bj r an alliance between France itud Italy, and 
now nt lw?t the truth of what we have «ud seems ‘to be 
realized, Sir J. Hay stated in his speech that in number of 
effective ironclads the French and Italian navies wore now 
superior to ours, and the absence of all contradiction gavo the best 
possible confirmation to bis words imd to the predictions which 
wo have made. 

The decline of our comparative natal strength seems, then, to 
be now admitted, aud oft-repeated criticism is virtually ratified 
by the official return which has been published. Owing, not to 
kny official incompetence, not to any misuse of the money which 
; has been, voted, but to the simple fact that the rnonay voted has 
not been sufficient, our navy is now quite inadequate for tho work 
which luight be required of it in the event of a European war, ana 
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^the statistics of the Admiralty, tv hen properly examined, BhOw 
Ads to he the case. Tim state of things may ‘be allowed to con- 
tinue, and iuduwl it is doubtful whether the general apathy will 
fee dispelled ; but, at all events, no excuse for it can be pleaded? 
On the whole it way bo thought better to have a weak navy than 
to add to taxation, but there can-bo no doubt that the choice lies 
between danger and increased expenditure^ * 


T11E MOrOSKD MONUMENT TO COLIC NT. 

fTUIIS is an age of reparations and rehabilitations in the histo- 
X lical domain. It has been argued that Nero was a model of 
filial piety and Henry VII 1 . of conjugal fidelity; Richard 111 ., wo 
have been assured, was deformed neither iu body nor in chamcter 
and was a most alfectionaie undo ; and Frederick tho Great — ono 
of tho most accomplished tyrants ami hypocrites the world has 
e\er seen — was selected by u writer, who by ninny is still looked 
up to, nslittloi if at all, short of “a prophet new inspired, 1 * as the 
ideal of heroism and 14 reality.*’ And as it is also an age of artistic 
retival, our historical palinodes or repairs of past neglect ure apt 
to bo translated into broilin' or marble. Within recent year'*, to 
take but a lew examples, wo lmve erected a Scott memorial at 
Edinburgh, and tho Hermans a Luther monument at Worms ; and 
we are now propaving to do honour to tho immortal Samuel 
Fepys. Only last year the fust steps were taken, certainly not 
at all too soon, for the erection of a monument to (lrotius at 
Delft, and it has just been proposed — with far mors question- 
able reason or titnos — to put up a monument ut Frankfort to 
Schopenhauer, the thief modern apostle of pessimism, who con- 
spicuously illii'tiated the worst features of his philosophy in Ins 
life. No such objection can be raised against tho very natural 
proposal advocated the other day by two leading members of tho 
French Frofestunt Church, « t u meeting held in tho Westminster 
College Hull, under tho presidency of the Dean, to erect a monu- 
ment in honour of Admiral Cofignv at Fans. Hut we fail to 
understand why Englishmen should be u-hul to take port in what 
is mainly, if nut exclusively, iv matter of national interest for 
Frenchmen; neither indeed can wo quite ne«**»pt. even oil the 
authority of Voltaire, the Dean’s somewhat •juthubiastic estimate 
of Goligny as, “ if not the p rente* t of Frenchmen, one of the niobt 
illustrious of the son* of Fiance,*’ or > 1 , Bessier’s commendation of 
him as a martyr lor “ liberty of conscience ’* nnd bright example of 
u perfect self-devotion to the service of Hod.” Dean Bradley was 
careful to disclaim any sectarian bias, yet it is difiiriilt. to see how, 
except as a demonstration of Protestant sympathy, any but hiH 
own countrymen can be asked to j(,in in commemorating one w hose 
only title to distinction beyond that of a national hero is that he 
was a leading Huguenot. And tie* uames — neither very numerous 
nor very illustrious — of English attendants ut the meeting seem to 
point- in the Hamo direction. Of course tho inassacie of St. Bar- 
tholomew was an event of European interest, nnd those whose 
knowledge of history, nncient nnd modern, (Lies not go much 
further than a schoolboy r/rollection of Lord Macaulay’s haye of 
Ancient Home , aud his hardly less popular Puritan and Huguenot 
ballads, must have, cursorily at least, 

thought of Peijn*’s empurpled flood 
And good Cubgni's linary hair nil dabbled with lus l»(oixL 

The musical echoes will still linger on thftir car of the lament of 
the vanquished after “ the Battle of Mnncoulour,” who had to leave 
their 41 dear desolate home ’* 


, To the 9*crjM-ikt of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 

To the prulo of Anjou, ami the guile t*f Lorraine, 

which serpen lino and other pleasing qualities were very remark- 
ably exemplified in the St. Bartholomew. But still* it is not 
obvious why Englishmen of auy^creed should particularly concern 
themselves, except in tho way of abstract sympathy, "with tho 
erection of ft monument to L'oiigny at Fuiis. However that is a 
matter which must he left to their own judgment ami their own 
pockets to decide. Such assistance ns the scheme may derive 
Irons a brief notice here of what is assuredly a memorable epoch, 
in a century exceptionally rich in eventful memories, we need not 
grudge it. 

Sir. tacky, who of course disapproves himself of religious per- 
secution, but, like some other writers of his school, is always 
ahxious to insist that it is tho only consistent policy for those who 
have any positive beliefs to maintain, has selected ns one of his 
* proof-cases the mns&icru of St. Bartholomew. “ France,”’ he 
observes, i( is still ostensibly, and was long in truth, the leading 
■ champion ot Catholicity, bu iAhe msentinl Catholicity of France 
toot tnainty due to the ma&mere of tit. Bartholomew and the 
revocation of the Lthvl of jXuntea.' On the contrary, it would Ixa 
lass of a paradox, though no doubt an exaggeration, to say that 
the widespread scepticism of modem France is mainly due to 
jjthdse causes. For tho moment the plot succeeded, though ovou 
Catherine found herself obliged, almost immediately afterwards, 
to disavow her shore iu it; but, os Ranke, a higher authority 
than Mr. I^ccky, very justly asks, 4< Can crimes of so bloody a dye 
.be ‘crpikned with Uwtiny success P . Are they not at variance 
with the> deeper mysteries of human events, and with those 
inviolable laws of nature which, even when not understood, 
ore in constant though silent operation?” It is instructive 
tp remember -that the massacre of St. Bartholomew preceded 
by little above two centuries the no loss horrible noyade* 


of Carrier, and* the enthronement of Reason, {a the person of a 
nakod prostitute, on the high altar ot Notre Dame. Bat there is 
a further objection to Mr. Lecky’s method of stating the case; The 
dragonnades of Louis and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
do afford an example of a genuine religious persecution, alike 
cruel and impolitic, and for the time it wont far to exjfrpate from 
France the Protestant minority. But it wa9 and altfays had been 
a very small minority among tho pqople generally, though at one 
time including about a third of the aristocracy, and it was cer- 
tainly not their expulsion which preserved, to use Mr, tacky’s 
phrase, u tho essential Catholicity of France.” The leading 
motive however was a religious one, Louis being at tho time 
under the influence of his Jesuit directors. It is no excuse 
lor the odious policy of Catherine f de Medicia, but rather the 
reverse, that its inspiring motive was clearly not a religious 
but a political one; but it places the Huguenot massacre in 
a somewhat different category from the dragonnadee of the 
next centurv, nml n still less respectable one. Neither party, 
Oath/ die or Vrotustant, in the sixteenth century had the least idea, 
begging M. Bossier’* pardon, of what wo understand by u liberty 
of conscience,” or felt the slightest scruple, when they got the 
upper hand, of inflicting on their rivals the persecution they 
naturally exclaimed against when their own turn came to suffer it. 
Mary’s 1 ’rotestaot martyrs only 41 g«»t as good as they gave/* to 
put it bluntly ; (’runnier had enforced ou tho boy King tho burning 
of Anabaptists, and Latimer in the previous reign had preached a 
brutally jocose sermon while Prior Forest was being roasted to 
death suspended over a slow tiro for denying Henry’s spiritual 
supremacy. Ooligm* and hi* Ifugucuots, to cite Rauke’s word.*, 
4 ‘ gave no quarter/’ because 41 in the papal soldiers they beheld 
tho army of Antichrist.” But Catherine de Media's, like her 
rival Elizabeth of England, was, consciously or unconsciously, a 
true disciple of Machiavulli, aud for religious ends as such she 
I cared nothing. As Mr. Froudo puts it — and his testimony uiay 
he trusted hero, for Catholicism is even more offensive to him than 
Catherine — “ religion, in it* good or iu its bid frmse, was equally a 
word without meaning to h^*r. ,, She had favoured the plan for the 
marriage of Anjou, and, when tluit fell through, of her third eon, 
j D'Alviifnn, with the heretic Fngli-h Queen. When the crisis came, 
and her interests required the sacrifice of Colignv, who had already 
Den wounded but not killed by the shot of a hired assassin of the 
Duke of tilfisc, she would apparently have been .satisfied with hia 
death only. But tho fee bio aud frightened boy in whose nanny 
Flie misgoverned France dared not go so far without going further. 
It was he who cried out in a paroxysm of tears, wheu arivon to 
desperation by the tierce insistence of his infamous mother; — 
u Since you will lmvo tho life of the Admiral, take it; but* 
at tho same time, you must kill all the Huguenots in France, 
so that not ono may sum' re to rejnoach me .' 1 Catherine de- 
clared that sho only desired the death, of six men and would 
charge her conscience -a tolerably elastic one— with no more ; 
50,000 actually perished. There is no need to repeat bore the too 
familiar details of the hideous tale. But it must be noted that 
the whole North of Europe, Catholic as well as Protestant, in- 
cluding a largo portion of tho French Catholic nobility, protested 
against the ruffianly crime. Charles found it prudent on the name 
day to ha\e letters written by his Secretaries of State signed 
by his own hand, representing the affair ns a private qua ml 
between the partisans of Guise and Coligny, and despatches wore 
sent soon afterwards to warn the Cardinal of Lorraine that ho must 
cease to extol it ns a glorious triumph. When the Pope sent a 
legate to congratulate Charles, ho was coldly received by the Queen 
Mother, and tho Court of Rome had the discretion to make no 
parade of tho present sunt it by some zealots among the assassin* 
of the head of Coligny. 

But for tho part played in tho business by the Popes of the day 
there is unfortunately nothing more to be said. It canpot bo 
proved, as Ranke points out, that Pius V. was privy to the pre- 
parations lor the massacre, %< but he did things which leave no* 
doubt that he, us well as his successor, would have sanctioned 
them.” Ho bad formally approved tho butcheries of Alva m tko 
Netherlands, and hud privately encouraged plots for the murder 
of Elizabeth. But Pius had gone to liis grave four months bhftiro 
the fatal day. 11 is successor, Gregory XIII., best known to the 
world as the reformer of the Oaleudar, was an able and cultivated 
man, and is described in the Memoirs of Richelieu, with imperfect 
accuracy, as “prince doux et benin, tnciUeur hotnme quo bon 
pape/* lie at nil events did not leave doubtful hie estimate of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He celebrated the event b/ a 
solemn procession of thanksgiving to San Luigi, and by, medals 
struck to commemorate it, where the Archangel is depicted pre- 
siding over u the slaughter of the Huguenots/* and a pictures of it 
was painted, which may still he seen at the Vatican. It is curious 
that the Venetians, who had no interest of any kind in th pm after, 
should have expressed in ^official despatches to their minister, at 
Rome their satisfaction at “ th e mark of God’s favour.” . Cardinal 
Santo rio, who was the Spanish favourite some years later, in the 
Conclave of 1 592, and narrowly missed his elocd^n papacy* 
has designated the event in his autobiography, stfyf exiaut w 
MS ., u the celebrated day of St. Bartholomew, most jsnrfti tp tip 
Catholics.” He tells us by the by, in this sajna o^tooiography, 
that the night after learning his failure of the i mttUm^wmnh 
he had reckoned upon as certain, * was more fftIHfal than any 
moment I ever endured, ’the heavy grief of my soul qnAr mr 
inward anguish forced from me^incredUde to say^-a swkad^w 
blood.” s '■ "A 
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On the whole It It impossible to exculpate the 2 Court of Rome 
from frtQ complicity at least, alien the loot* tn the chief per- 
petrator* the crime npist be attributed rather to political Macnia- 
tellsain of the worst kind than to religious bigotry. In the 
subordinate agents there was probably a mixture of political and 
religious fanaticism, as the Huguenots were always looked on as 
the unjrtfiutie, and therefore naturally became the unpopular, 
party annEhc country. And tins of course helps to account for 
the acquiescence, if not apmovol, accorded by public opiuiou to 
the persecuting policy oi Louis XIV. But some further ex- 
planation is needed for the peculiar atrocity of the transaction 
we are immediately concerned with, and it must bo imputed 
partly to “ the fool fury of tho Seine/ which has again and again 
sines then deluged Paris with blood shod by her own citizens, 
partly to its Medicean authorship. That family concentrated in 
itself, as in a microcosm, the darkest corruptions of the moral side ot 
the Renaissance, and it rejoiced them to revel in a carnival of lust 
and blood. Such little “ grain of conscience ” as they retained— and 
wo have seen that Catherine could talk about her conscience — only 
served to “ make them sour ” towards heretics, whose Puritanism 
was offensive, and whose destruction might possibly prove accept- 
able to heaven as a makeweight against many pleasant sins. 
Charles IX. indeed is said to have guttered agonies of remorse on 
his death-bed, though he was really far less guilty than his wretched 
mother, but he had in his veins French as well as Italian blood. 
And to “the serpent of Florence” must be chiefly traced the 
original sin of tho terrible tragedy of St. Bartholomew. 


THE THEATItE3-Jfdi2C?^r5 LOVERS. 

T RUE drollery ie so rare a quality on the stage that Mr. Royce 
was ill spared from the Uaioty Theatre, and his return last 
Saturday was the more welcome because it had been little . 
expected Two years since a stroke of paralysis incapacitated 
the comedian who boa done so much lor the fortunes of the 
Qaiety, and it was foared that tho chance of his reappearance was 
hopeless; but Buch predictions • have fortunately been falsified. 
Mr. Royce lias recovered much of bis health and strength; his 
desire to return to his profession was strong upon him, and Mr. 
II. J. Byron’s burlesque of Don Cessar de Bazan was specially 
revived ior the purpose of allowing tho original Don JosC to 
resume his character. The fascination of the footlights is not to 
be resisted, and why this is so, the experience of Saturday wont 
far to prove. Much kindness and friendly warmth of feeling 
pervade English audiences ; that Mr. Royce would be cordially 
received was certain, but ho could scarcely have anticipated the 
enthusiasm with which he was greeted. When the familiar 
figure in the broad-briuimed hat stalked upon the stage early 
ill tho burlesque, a round of cheers broke forth, and these signs 
of welcome were agaiu and again renewed. It Boomed as if the 
audience which tilled the theatre would nover havo ceased to 
congratulate the favourite on what tho programme particu- 
larized as his “partial recovery.” Mr. Koyco Boon proved that 
the power of grotesque dancing lmd not left him, and he 
dived through a trap at the end of one scene with no lock 
of his former agility. His voice, both in spoAking and in sing- 
ling, was somewhat weak ; but after so long an absence and 
so severe an illness this was natural. There seems every reason 
to hope that Mr. Royce is permanently restored to the stage, 
audit the rough and tumble fun of burlesque bo too heavy a 
•train, he is so good an actor that other paths in which in- 
telligence and dramatic aptitude aro of more avail than physical 
activity will be open to him. A comedian of ability might bo 
better placed than in a theatre whoro audiences receive with posi- 
tive rapture such inanities os Miss barrens song “ I’ll strike you 
With a feather,” of which little is comprehensibly, while that little 
la worse than merely senseless. "What does duty for Sheridan’s 
Critic is now pressed into service. To burlesque what was bur- 
* letque to start with is a sorry task. The Gaiety company by its 
preposterous exaggerations is completely successful in excluding 
all the fun from the piece. As hero represented The Critic is a 
very tedious affair. 

At Toole’s Theatre Mr. Burnand's Paw Clawdian goes more 
brightly than ever. It is a return, and a more successful one than 
Stage Dora, to the true spirit of burlesque, burleaquo as Talfourd 
And Planch* imagined it. Mr. Toole’s exquisite caricature of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett grows upon one ; as does Miss Linden’s humorous 
hnitAtioqi of Mias Eostlake. Mr. E. D. Ward is vastly diverting 
At the hermit, And Mr. Shelton as the Tetrarch contrives to give a 
really frinny parody of what is in itself a feeble caricature. The 
earthquake now works admirably, and is quito as impressive as tho 
original earthquake at the Princess's. 

Thera is something eccentric about the proceedings of a dra- 
thatitt who energetically elaiins the* paternity of an unsuccess- 
ful work. Ap&rt from any question of success, however, a charge 
of plagiarism mav reasonably annoy the author who knows 
that’ wjyieCe, whatever it may be worth; is at least purely 
ori$rfttU?rand Mr. Brander Matthews, the author of Margery* 
Loien, which was recently produced 1 at" the Court, has issued 
A ithaU pamphlet to prove that when he put hie name to 
ml jSomedy he did so because it wits in every particular his 
own- For ourselvss, We recognized considerable merit in the 
.m/ Its earaor was short, however, perhaps because the ra» 
-f ra m u lattos was 1 tertsquhtf to impotent partkihlars/porhaps 


because the management was hssty and timorous, or possibly lor 
other reasons; and it would not no worth while to recur to the 
affair except for the fact that a vague and clumsy charge against 
the honour of a distinguished xdaj* of lefter*, who is a stranger 
to the country where his play w*A(muced, needs refuta- 
tion. Mr. Broader Matthews’* pamphlet , makes the task which 
courtesy suggests a very easy one. Mr. JQL P. Stephens, who ie 
known as a writer for the stage only by bis crude imitation 
of Mr. W. a. Gilberts comic operas, professes to have written a 
play called JTmirt#, from which he supposes that Mr. Brander 
Matthews, who has earned reputation as a writer on dramatic 
subjects, English and foreign, stole— plain speaking is best— bis 
story, characters, and incidents. Mr. Stephens seems to show 
some reticence as to the date when his comedy Heart* saw such 
light as has been vouchsafed to it. The fimt traceable proof of 
the existence of Mr. Stephens's play comes from Mr. Augustin 
Daly, the manager of Daly’s Theatre, New York. Writing on 
the 2 ibt of February, 1884, Mr. Daly says, “it is scarcely two 
years since Mr. Stephens (one of the Biilee Taylor authors), who 
was then on a visit to New York, sent me a play of his to read. 
My presont recollection is that I examined the piece immediately, 
and returned it with my answer within thirty-six hours after its 
receipt." The plsy in question is understood to have been Hearts, 
and what Mr. Daly's answer was may be easily assumed. * But two 
years previously to this Mr. Daly had read Margery *s Lover*, then 
called Breaker s Ahead. Corroborative evidence — were it needed — 
is furnished by a writer who in 1878 was collaborating with Mr. 
Brander Matthews and saw him daily. Speaking ot Breaker* Ahead, 
this gentleman, Mr. H. C. Bunner, saya of bis partner, “be talked 
with mo about the play from its inception to its completion $ wo 
discussed its progress, and I knew of every emendation or modifi- 
cation of the original schemes, and was familiar with the plot, as 
first conceived and as finally perfected. If one man can properly 
say of another’s work that it is original, I can and do mako 
that affirmation in this case.” Furthermore, Mr. Coghlan knew 
Margery's Lover* in June 1S81. If Heart * does indeed hear a 
striking resemblance to the Court comedy, it can only be said, a** 
was said by Mr. Fuff with reference to himself and Shakspeare, 
that “ two men hit upon the same idea.” But Mr. Brander 
Matthews used it first. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 

T IIE programme of tho Crystal Palace Concert of last Saturday 
was one of very great interest. It opened with Mozart r s 
Prague Symphony in D, and on extremely fine performance of this 
beautiful music was given. In these days Mozart's musjta is, aa 
it were, crowded out between two schools, one of which professes 
to despise him on account of that which makes his great charm to 
most music-lovers, his intense power of melody, which they are 
pleased to call too sweet- and cloying, whilst the various branches of 
the followers of the modem school are unable to see any merit in 
any composer except tho particular master whom they choose to 
worship. We thus too rarely get an opportunity of getting the 
thorough musicftl repose ana satisfaction which may be got more 
surely from Mozart’s works than even from those of the greatest of 
all masters, Beethoven. Schumann’s Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra (Op. 54) was also played, with Mile. Janotha as tho 
pianiste. She also played Chopin’s Nocturne in 0 sharp minor 
and Valso in A fiat. The Concerto was, on the whole, a good 
performance, and Mile. Janotha’s exquisite touch even succeeded in 
producing pleasing sounds from the piano which is generally used at 
the Crystal Palace Concerts. For her solos she used an instrument 
by Bee h s to in ; but, though her touch is as delicate and beautiful 
as ever, and though her manipulation has, of course, if any- 
thing, improved with time, both in the Concerto and in 
tho pieces by Chopin we could not avoid feeling that thera was 
souio falling olf in musical sentiment. Even in the Concerto, 
though hero Mile. Janotha must still feel the influence of Mme. 
Schumann, there was a slight coldness, and in the Chopin toloa 
the artist seemed to be a little out of sympathy with her composer. 
The concert ended with an admirable performance of Rossini's 
William Tell overture— a performance reflecting great credit on 
Mr. Maons both as a bandmaster and a conductor. H* may be 
congratulated on taking the “ Rons des Vachca ” in tho proper 
tempo and avoiding the practice which has grown of playing this 
movement so fast as completely to destroy its meaning It might 
have been better had ho shown the some moderation in the 
March movemont, which, to our thinking, ought to be taken a 
trifle slower than it is by Mr. Manns. 

At tho present moment, when Mr. Dvorak’s nemo is in every 
mouth and bis music being performed at almost every important 
concert in London, the great interest of the concert centred in 
certain of his compositions— two orchestral pieces, performed for 
the first time in England, and two songs. The first of the 
orchestral pieces was a Notturno for strings (Op* 40). This is an 
example of the composer’s own individual or national manner, 
and therefore is perhaps the more important as regards estimating 
his powers tbau even his “ Stabat Mater * which we have so 
noticed. The main theme of this Notturno is extremely beautiful, 
full of character and individuality. It is treated in a scholarly 
way, and so as to bring out its full beauties. Tho piece is short * 
but perhaps the theme is rather more drawn out than the idea 
will 'quite bear. However, on (he whole/this composition is so 
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till 101)9} but it is evident that a permanent remedy can be 
found only by so increasing the prosperity of the country that there 
trill be everywhere such an Accumulation of woalth as will render 
fiittine as impossible in India as it is now in Western Europe. 
A ltho ugh India is, in one sense, one of the poorest countries in the 
world, in another it is extremely rich— it is rich, that is, in un- 
developed natural resources. Uould those resources bo developed 
employment would become more abundant ; wages would rise ; 
the margin out of which savings could he effected would bo in- 
creased; wealth would accumulate, and after awhile the prosperity 
of the country would so greatly augment as to render drought a 
much less serious disaster. The Government would he re- 
lieved from the financial embarrassments that now harass it, 
sinco the people would be better able to pay their taxes, and each 
tax would be more productive. And this country would derive 
material benefit, inasmuch as from this country India receives the 
bulk of its imports, and, if its purchasing power were increased, it 
would buy more from ns. If it is thus desirable to develop the 
resources of India generally, it is especially desirable to stim ulate 
the wheat trade. At present we obtain our principal euppliea of 
wheat from the United States and Russia ; two countries with 
protective tariffs, which are eager enough to sell to us, but 
endeavour by every means in their power to contract their pur- 
chases from us. India, on the contrary, is n Free-trade country, 
which buys from us the greater part of its imports ; and if, 
therefore, we were to transfer our custom largely from the United 
States and Russia to India, we should enable one of our best 
customers in turn to buy more largely from us. Moreover, India 
is a portion of the British Empire, and every addition to its 
strength is oil addition to the strength of the Empire. Lastly, 
the development of the wheat trade would increase the value 
of land in India, would improve the condition of the peasantry, 
would raise wages, and, above all, would tend to accumulate 
surplus food which, in case of need, could be retained at home. 
From a telegram that appeared in th« Times on Monday last 
we learn that inquiries instituted by the Indian Agricultural 
Department show that the urea under wheat is *ita>ut 26 million 
acres. This ta about nine times the area under the crop in ! 
the United Kingdom; it is fully fix times the area under it 1 
:n Hungary, itself an important w heat-growing country ; it 
is veiy nearly equal to the area under this grain in European 
Russia; and it is fully two-thirds of the area under the crop in 
the United States. India, it thus appears, ranks third amongst 
the nations of the world as a wheat grower, and the yield also is 
very considerable. It is estimated at from seven to seven-and-n* 
half millions of tons, or, roughly, about thirty-two millions of 
quarters. The Agricultural Department is of opinion that in good 
seasons about one-fourth of the whole yield would be available for 
export, assuming that the railway communications were improved. 
This would give an export of about eight millions of quarters, or 
about one-half our total import in a year. In other words, if the 
statistics of the Agricultural Department are trustworthy, India 
under favourablo conditions would be able to supply us with half 
the wheat that we at present buy from all the world. It would 
be able, therefore, very largely to take the place of both America 
and Russia. We know of this Teport only from n telegraphic 
summary, and canuot judge therefore of the value of the evidence 
upon which the estimated surplus available for export is baaed. 
It is, however, higher than has hitherto generally been accepted. 
Unquestionably there has been an extraordinary growth in the wheat 
exports of late years, which seems to show that the ability of 
India to supply the European markets is very great. But it is to be 
recollected tnAt the Indian peasantry are in tbo habit of storing up 
their wheat in pits, that tLey refuse to sell when the price falls 
below the customary figure, and that it is usually estimated that 
nearly three years' supply is thus held back waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity to sell. If this bo so, it is clear that for a few 
years an enormous export might be maintained. But it does not 
at all follow that the volume of the exports could be kept up when 
the old accumulations had been exhausted. However, the surplus 
available for export is a mere estimate, which can be tested only 
by experience, and we need not therefore dwell upon the subject. 
It is probable, indeed, that if a ready market were afforded, the 
area under cultivation would be greatly extended, it is certain 
that there is a great extent of land now uncultivated or under 
other crops which might be applied to the growing of wheat. 
Butin the opinion of'iuany who are well acquainted with the 
country, the production of wheat canuot be considerably increased 
without trenching upon the growth of the food required by the 
natives, or without such an increase in the cost of production as 
would oheck export. This, again, is a question that can be decided 
only by actual experience. 

The Indian whcAt trade was called into existence by the 
opening of the Suez Canal and the depreciation of silver. In 2874 
the total export was no more than 33,080 tons ; io 1882 it had risen 
to 417,954 tons, and huQO’ car it exceeded 1, 100,000 tons. Now 
that the Suez Canal dues ure to bo considerably reduced, a further 
uajpstiks will doubtless be given to the trade. But it is to bo re- 
collected that, if the trade becomes really great, it will tend to 
raise the value of silver. At present the depreciation in silver is 
about fifteen per cent. The gold price obtained in London for 
therefore, when turned into silver, is really fifteen per 
wMcAw her than it seems to be, and* consequently, the deprecia- 
*' Bonin silver greatly aids the Indiau wheat trade. Still further 
hns.tWjfcad* been stimulated by the construction of railways, 


one-twelfth of the mileage of the United States, while the 
of India is about half that of the United States. For every 
bix miles of railway in the United States, therefore, there is only 
about one in India; and it is evident under these circumstances 
that India does not compete with the United States on equal 
terms. Consequently, it is urged by all who are int eijprffel io the 
trade that the construction of railways should be greatly bo- 
cel crated. The Chamber of Cormherce of Bombay has put 
forward a scheme which is totally impracticable, which would 
increase the debt of India too rapidly, which would draw too 
largely upon the London money market, and which would burden 
the Indian taxpayers too heavily. It may l>e put aside, therefore, 
without discussion. The Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta has 
urged in more general terms a more moderate scheme, and Sir 
James Caird, in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
last Tuesday, recommended that about six millions a year should 
be expended on the construction of railways in India. Unfor- 
tunately, .India itself is without such an accumulation of wealth 
as would enable & large construction of railways by native capital, 
while the natives themselves are apparently unfit for engaging in 
the work. Private enterprise in Europe, too, is little willing 1 to 
embark in this kind of venture. On a small scale, private railways 
are being built without a Government guarantee ; nut if railways 
are to bo pushed forward at the rate that is desired, it seems clear 
that they must be built by the Government, or the Government 
must bn prepared to give a guarantee. That it need not guarantee 
live per ceut. is highly probable; perhaps a guarantee of three 
per cent, would suflice. But some guarantee is necessary if there 
is to be a great and rapid extension of railways, unless the Govern- 
ment itself undertakes the task. The question then arises, whether 
there is such a prospect of developing the wheat trade as would 
justify the Government in doubling or trebling its present outlay 
upon railways or burdening itself with guarantees r At present 
it engages in railway-building chiefly as a precaution against 
famine; but, if it is to yield to the new demand, it must satisfy 
itself that the railways will pay commercially. The inquiries of 
the Agricult ural Department referred to above show that there is 
a vast area under wheat already, and tliAt thero is a large surplus ; 
but as this area was cultivated bo tore the export, trade had attained 
considerable proportions, it seems to follow* that the wheat must 
have been raised for home consumption, and consequently that, if 
the export trade is to become permanently important, the price 
must be raised considerably. It so, is there any probability that 
India can successfully compete with the United States ? In other 
words, can wheat be grown in India bo much more cheaply than 
in the United States that the native demand can be fully supplied 
and a considerable export to Europe maintained, while bearing 
the cost of a voyage bo much longer than that to America f Upon 
this point the evidence is very conflicting. The best Indian wheat 
— that which is in mqpt demand in the London market, and which 
commands the highest price— is grown in Northern India ; and, 
according to the Agricultural Department, the cost of producing 
it is about 12s. per quarter. If this be so, undoubtedly India 
can compete with America, for the American cost of production 
is considerably higher. But we Bhould liko to know how the 
estimate of the Agricultural Department has been arrived at. 
Usually the peasant obtains his seed from the village money- 
lender, paying interest for the advance at the rate of about twenty- 
live per cent, per annum. When the time comes round he baa to 
sell a portion of the crop to pay hie rent, and he must sell at 
whatever price can he obtained. Has the Agricultural Depart- 
ment based its estimate upon the selling price at the time thereto! 
is paid P or has it taken toe price in some out-of-the-way market 
where railways do not yet penetrate P If so, the estimate fo 
worth little. If, on the contrary, the estimate is based upon the 
average price at a sufficient number of considerable markets all 
over Northern India throughout a series of yearn, it fairly repre- 
sents the present cost of production. Doubtless, if the export 
trade were to assume targe proportions, other land of a worse 
quality would be brought under cultivation, and the cost of pro- 
duction would increase. But still, if the Average cost of producing 
wheat in Northern India now is only 12s. a quarter, it Scemi 
clear that a very targe trade can be maintained. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, besides calling for a 
great extension of railways, is demanding that the existing Com- 
panies should reduce their rates. It is doubtful whether muokcan 
be done in that way. It is obviously to the interest of the 
Companies themselves to encourage a trado which would idd 
largely to their earnings, and they may be trusted to do what they 
can towards that end. But it is to be borne in mind that the 
Government guarantees the Companies a minimum interest, and if 
that interest is not earned the charge' falls upon the taxpayers, It* 
would be very questionable policy# indeed, to encourage the wheat 
trade at the expense of the poor taxpayers of India, Now, , it sestitf 
to be beyond question that the ox&ikg rates for the carriage of 
wheat hardly pay ; in other words, if all the goods carried by the 
Railway Companies were conveyed at the same rates iiirimt is, 
there would be little or no profit to the Companies, Com- 
panies charge low for wheat, and compensate themselves by, 
charging high for more valuable commodities. The real dlltta 
culty appears to be, not the railway charges, bud 
usury of the money-lenders. For example, in Northern ifidfe.* 
where, we are told by the Agricultural . 

production Is only 12*. a Quarter, the mafkfb price, r ' ' 
important towns is 22a The fmmm.vtm trim 
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money-lender. As already stated, he advances the seed to 
the peasants at about 25 per cent, interest, and it is he who 
collects the grain and stores it. As long as the crop is raised in 
this manner, it is difficult to see how local prices can be brought 
down* Si system of land banks conld be established, the rate of 
Interest' 'Wtfld be at once reduced, and the profits made by thj 
peasants would be proportionately increased : while with addi- 
tions! prosperity they would ‘doubtless he enabled to adopt better 
systems or cultivation and to raise their own standard of living. 
All this, however, is a question of time; but it is a question all 
the same that eminently deserves study. The charges of the 
middlemen appear to be overweighting the trade at present, 
and until they are legitimately reduced it is not probable that the 
trade will be greatly increased. 


REVIEWS. 


THE DUKE OF BERWICK.* 

S EVEN years ago (November 4, 1876), when reviewing Colonel 
Wilson’s earlier volumo bearing the title of James II. and the 
Duke of Hhnrick, we expressed surprise that ho should havo 
broken off his memoir of so renowned a commander precisely at 
the point where its interest as a record of important military 
achievements would have begun. Before the death of his royal 
father and the outbreak of tbe war of the Spanish Succession, 
Berwick's public career, though it had already earned for him a 
considerable reputation os a general, which bus personal loyalty 
and integrity hod enhanced, was after all to be summed up as a 
long series of unfortunate experiences. In tbe Hungarian cam- 
paigns of 1686 and 16S7, with which his service under arms began, 
he was at first only a volunteer, and then a subordinate. Tbe 
rapidity of his father’s downfall, hastened very probably by his 
uncles very potent instinct of self-preservation, prevented the 
* young Duke at the critical moment from striking a blow for tbe 
maintenance of the Stuart throne ; nor could he render any service 
to the cruelly disenchanted King beyond accompanying him in his 
final flight. * It was Berwick who sat faithfully by his father’s 
side, penned up in the small cabin of tho Harwich , during tho 
arduous aud perilous Christmas voyage which boro them into a 
common exile. Soon afterwards in Ireland the Duke showed 
strategical ability in the operations designed to prevent the 
advanoe of Schamberg upon Dublin ; but he was unablo either 
to avert the disaster of tbe Boyne, where he led the cavalry 
on the right wing, or, after being appointed to the comraand- 
in-chief of the Irish forces, to arrest the further progress 
of tho English arms. During the remainder of his father’s 
life ho served in the Low Countries At tbe head, first of 
Irish soldiery, and afterwards of a French regiment of his 
own. But he had no opportunity of very specially distinguish' 
ing himself, and at Neerwinden (Landen), where ho hod been 
heard urging' a body of two hundred volunteers to aa attack 
upon the person of King William himself, he was even un- 
fortunate enough to ho taken prisoner by his uncle, Brigadier 
Churchill. Three years afterwards, in 1696, occurred his secret 
mission to London, when be was charged with tho task of inducing 
the Jacobites to rise before the landing of the French expedition, 
and then of phtcing himself at their head. As is well known, thi9 
mission proved a failure, and something worse than a failure. It 
is very well for Colonel Wilson, in a footnote in his present work 
referring to a passage in its predecessor, to contrast with Berwick's 
generosity in absolving Stair from any intention to procure the 
assassination of the Old Chevalier the readiness of Berwick’s oppo- 
nents to accuse him of conspiring to murder William III. We 
fear that the Duke's own memoirs convict him unmistakably of a 
clear insight into Barclay’s designs ; a conclusion in which we are 
at one, not only with Macaulay, but even with a Catholic historian 
such as Onno Klopp. This solitary blot will not easily be washed 
away from the fair scutcheon of Berwick’s fame. His journey to 
Borne, undertaken in 1701, with the purpose of persuading Pope 
Clement XI. to support the Bourbou cause in Spain, was likewise 
unsuccessful ; nor was it till the middle of the War of the Spanish 
Succession that the Pope’s neutrality, benevolent as towards 
France, ended with a little war wAged on hia own account against 
tlmEmperor. 

.The second, and far more brilliant, part of Berwick’s public 
career, which Colonel Wilson has undertaken to narrate in tbe 
volume now before us, was begun by him still in a subordinate 
' capacity. Vfo may here observe at once that the biographer (if 
sCi modest a terpa will suit his humour) leaves the reader, as best he 
may With the help of an index, to disentangle the narrative of the 
Duka’s campaigns and other doings fro td that of other more or less 
contemporaneous transactions. In tbs case of bis services in tho 
cattjttugnof 1703 under Villeroy, Colonel Wilson may he right in 
•pggerttmjhat the sagacity of Berwick had some part in the 
cqntrivaiffJ df the French movements, which, together with the 
sl^neM of the Statei-Generel and the undue haste of oito of 
‘ almost completely disappointed the hopes of 

joropgb. But, ft. yw not till after the close of this campaign 
opportu^ty at last arrived* In November 1703 be 
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was appointed to the command of the Stack army corps destined 
to support the cause of Philip V. in Spaifit# and, feeling his foot 
at last upon the ladder which might speedily raise lam to the 
marshalate, be obtained the permission of Use “King” at St. 
Germain to be naturalized as a Frenchman. Colonel Wilson 
protests Against the insinuation of St.-8imon that Berwick owed 
his appointment indirectly to that redoubtable intriguer Mme, das 
Ursine ; and certainly (he indifference (to say tbe least) which he 
showed to the question of her ascendency in Spain— -an indiffer- 
ence which afterwards brought about his own recall— is not easily 
reconcilable with any such assumption. Boon after hie arrival at 
Madrid, in 1704, lie was appointed Captain-General of all King 
Philip’s forces ; and, though his strength was unequal to that of 
the Anglo-Portuguese forces, he contrived by a bold substitution 
of tho offensive for tho defensive to push them back across the 
frontier. The Golden Fleece rewarded bis success ; but, to tbe 
astonishment of Louis XIV., female influence induced Philip before 
the yoar was out to part with his preserver. 

Berwick, though an honourable and high-minded man, was a 
soldier first and Above all, and on more than one occasion in bis 
military life addressed himself without hesitation to tbe execution 
of tasks against which it might d priori be supposed that be would 
have felt a natural repugnance. There is no reason to suppose 
that such bad been the case in 1696, when, as Montesquieu puts it, 
he had undertaken a strange kind of commission, of which tbe 
object was to imluco persons to act against common sense. At 
the end of the War of the Spanish Succession be was employed to 
suppress the horoic resistance of the Catalans, with whom, as a 
brave man, ho can hardly have failed in some measure to atm* 
pnthize. On tbe other bund, when, in 1705, ho was appointed to 
the command iu Languedoc, and had, in the first instance, to 
stamp out the remains of the revolt of the Camisards, he seems to 
. have regarded the work as both righteous and necessary. His 
strictly Catholic training may have had something to do with this 
feeling ; but ho evidently looked upon the Oamisards as savages, 
deserving nothing short of what, f nut at is mutandis, William III. 
and the Master of Stair Would have called extirpation. He tells 
ub in bis Memoirs that, “ by means of executions, tranquillity was 
restored in the course of a single month ” — a passage which natu- 
rally reminds an historian of the Camisards (Bonncm&re) of tbe 
famous Tacitean “ solitudinem facinnt, pacem appellant. 19 Yet he 
does not seem to have been altogether without bowels. Curiously 
enough, tho memory of the fearful struggle in the Cevennes was 
not long afterwards revived on the occasion of Berwick’s most 
brilliant military success. At Almanza the Huguenot regiment 
raised by Cavalier in the Netherlands was opposed to a French 
Catholic regiment ; and so savaga was the light between them, 
conducted entirely at the point of the bayonet, that, writes Colonel 
Wilson, ‘‘Out of 1,200 contending men, not more than 300 
escaped unhurt . • . Voltaire relates that tho Duke of Berwick, 
familiar as ho was with tho horrors of war, never spoke of the 
incident without emotion.” 

Before Berwick had been again invested with the command la 
Spain, his capture of Nico in January 1706 had obtained for him 
the desired marshal’^ baton. When, in the following February, 
he found himself once more at Madrid, he was confronted by diffi- 
culties of all kinds ; and tho greater part of the year during which 
tho Anglo-Portu^ueso entered the capital, and which, in point of 
fact, marks tbe highest tido in tho achievements of tho Grand 
Alliance, brought to him nothing but bitterness and vexation. 
Berwick himself attributes the recovery of the Bourbon cause out 
of tbe desperate condition into which it bad faHea to the gross 
errors committed by the generals, together with the matchless 
fidelity of tbe Castilians ; but Colouol Wilson’s narrative makes it 
clear that, without the resource and patience of the Marshal, tbe 
allied generals might have quarrelled, and the CastUianB might 
have displayed their fierce enthiftiasm, in vain. The greAt battle of 
Almanza, iu April 170", justified to the full the previous tactics 
of Berwick, which cannot perhaps be precisely called conciliatory, 
but which bad enabled him to form an army which he could at 
last load to decisive victory. Philip V. was now really King of 
Spain, and a shower of royal rewards descended upon the great 
commander, such as even Berwick’s uncle might have looked upon 
without disdain. The Marshal waa himself too good a family 
man (0 contemn cither honours or income; but the schome which 
ho afterwards developed of leaving to his eldest thrto sons three 
peerages of tbe highest rank iu England, France, and Spain re- 
spectively had to be curtailed after the prospect of R restoration 
in the first of these countries had virtually passed away. Hence 
his oldest son, the Marquis of Tynemouth, actually succeeded to 
tho Spanish grandeeship, and as Duke de Liria took possession of 
tho estates which had been granted to his father after the battle 
of Almanza. Ilia second son was to have inherited what Colonel 
Wilson severely calls 11 tho barbarous and shameful title of Fitz- 
james ” ; but, as ho died childless, and tbe next two brothers warn 
ecclesiastics, it went to the fifth son (the fourth by the Duke’s 
second marriage), who became a Marshal of France litre his father. 
Colonel Wilson states that the Chuteau de Fitzjames in the Bean- 
voiais was alienated only two years ago by the present holder of 
the French title. 

Berwick conducted many campaigns after that to which he owed 
so large apart of his reputation and bis wealth ; altogether, says 
Colonel Wilson, he boasted twenty-nine campaigns, iu fifteen of 
whiejh be led armies. 

Nevertheless, strange m it may seem, he wm prewai onfir inri* hetttoa 
in ope of which— AlmAjua —he commanded in chief. Averse from mortal 
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dispositions and skilful manccurrlng. 

ySUars said of his brothdr-Marshal, that among his many talents 
he perfectly understood the art “ de fernior bion un pays *' ; and 
Kbtitet jouiea reported a saying of Berwick himsolf, that he had all 
hie life desired the duty of defending a first-class fortress. Never was 
his ability in maintaining the defensive better illustrated than iu 
1 799 T when lie held the chief command in Daupltiny — -At a time w hen 
France would have been lost, had her King and her people, as well 
they might have done, despaired of tho commonwealth. Berwick's 
system of defence, which extended along a frontier stretching from 
tho Bain* of Geneva to tho Hi view, with Brianfon in lUiuphiny 
as s slightly protruding centre, proved completely successful, so 
that in the next year he could spare for service elsewhere nearly 
a quarter of his forces. In his campaign, already mentioned, 
against the valiant Catalans in 1713, he once more assumed the 
offensive ; and tho capture of Barcelona at last made Philip V. 
master of the whole of Spain. Strangely enough his ndxt cam- 
paign, in 1719, was conducted against the prince whom ho had 
established on the Spanish throne. Yut neither his sword nor Jus 
counsel was At tho buck and call of every occasion ; he declined 
to serve on the Council of War of the Regent Orleans, having 
believed himself entitled to a seat on the Council of Regency *, 
and at the risk of losing the confidence of 41 Janies III.," he de- 
clined to go to Scotland to head the army there in 1715, on the 
ground that as a naturalized Frenchman and an ollicer of the 
French crown he could not leave the country againRt its will. 
After his return from Spain, whero tbo war had been 110 doubt 
instinctively carried on by him with less than his usual vigour, he 
served iu several important provincial governments — iu Provence 
combating an enemy more terrible than in Spain, the plague, 
against which lie was not contented with half measures. (Tho 
statue of the good Bishop Belsunce, whose efforts had preceded the 
Marshal's, will be remembered by every visitor to Marseilles. j In 
1733, when the War of the Polish Succession, which of itself 
would suffice to point many a speech in support of the principle 
of non-intervention, broke out, Berwick was speedily sent to the 
Rhine* But little was done till tho following year, in the coarse 
of which the Marshal invested the much-contested fortress of 
Philipsburg. The siego was in progress, when, un the 12th of 
June, 1734, Berwick was killed by a cannon-ball while inspecting 
the trenches in the company of his son tho Duke de Fitzjiunes. 
Marshal Villars, who whl very shortly to follow his comrade and 
fellow-townsman (both were born at Mouli ns ), exclaimed on h cur- 
ing of tbc circumstances of his death : — " Get ho Dime a toujours 
heureux." 

Whether or not this judgment was exact as to the career of tho 
Duke of Berwick, be certainly as a soldier deserved the success 
which neither genius nor a lucky star can at all times ensure. 
He never conducted hia campaigns with a view to popular applause 
or royal favour ; nor was he afraid of the charge of tardiness and 
Want of spirit which has at all times menaced tho circumspect 
commander. He provided with special caro for the supplies on 
which the health and strength of his troops would have to 
depend, and was a consistent disciplinarian without being a 
martinet. The simplicity aud high-minded ness of his nature, which 
Were accompanied by an open handedness to which cron his vast 
revenues proved unequal, must have stood him in good stead in 
hjs dealings with many kinds of men ; in an age the insolence and 
servility of which aiiko revolted an observer such as St. Simon, 
the victorious general seems to have taken no liberties, and tho 
bastard of- an exiled King to have permitted none. Ilia private 
life was almost proverbial for its kindliness and purity; but 
Colonel Wilson verges on the namby-pamby in his imaginary 
picture of the last parting of “ James Fiizjames ” and hia second 
wife. 

If the truth has to he told, Colonel Wilson in the course of this 
volume not only verges on, but lapses into, several excesses and 
defects of wanner which we had hoped he raidit have cast off in 
the course of seven studious years. Though his book as a whole 
is neither heavy nor trivial, his style is occasionally all too solemn 
(as where he takes away our breath by informing us that u woman 
i|' the pivot of our social system”), but far more frequently errs 
oh the side of flippancy. Why should a military historian, bor- 
rowing the phraseology of Tommy Twiddles, speak of the Princess 
Marie Louise of Savoy, afterwards Queen of Spain, as “ one of 
the dearest girls imaginable ” P Why should ho introduce 4< the 
vivacious ’ matrons oi the pre&ont day " into an anecdote concern- 
ing the experiences of the Countess Tilly P (What warrant, by 
the way, has Colonel Wilson for calling her husband a Fleming V 
The family took its name from a place south of Brussels, not very 
for from the field of Waterloo.} But we have no inclination to 
.inuKiply examples of what Colonel Wilson evidently considers 
ornamental passages. In the same light ho doubtless, and more 
naturally, regards bis quotations, which are strewn through his 
pages thick as leaves— but we may leave him to finish tho quota- 
tion |or himself, although it ia not taken from his and Dr. 
fmngloeaVi favourite author. An almost equally troublesome habit 
is that of interlarding his English narrative with bits of French. 
irnmmk as his hook is necesmrily founded to a large extent upofi 
the memoiiedf hia hero, while he has liberally used St Simon and 
nfetito sources. there were of course many occasions On Which 


historical writer a reasonable liberty hi the use of tongues. * Ba$ 
Colonel Wilson's text is (he obliges us to quote) u ot amphibious 
nature." On the other hand, wo gratefully acknowledge * the* hf 
has taken a hint on which we ventured in our review orMe.earlijSty 
volume, and has greatly enhanced the value* of its sutotessorhy 
giving chapter and verse in nearly all the useful refyrtfflbes with 
which it abounds. He does not, however, say whence he* ha* 
taken his statement as to the cause of the disgrace of CotuH 
Gallos, which appears to us incomplete if not lnoorrect, while 
the mention of Maurice “ de Saxo" as having served under.Msd* 
borough nt Mulplnquet is misleading, inasmuch as a letter from bit 
mother thanked tho boy's immediate commander, Schulenburg,' fo* 
keeping him out of the battle. . . r ‘ * V/ ' 

Military readers will fiud in Colonel Wilson a critic, who pnw 
eminently Iuls the courage of his opinions, and who justly holds 
that students of the art. of war may learn something from great 
generals who lived before Count Moltko. In this as in other re- 
spects there is not a little to be loarnt from the narrative before 
; it is the more to be regretted that it# author should not have 
coiitiucd hiuisolf more closely to his subject, and have treated it 
without a succession of flourishes and antics Which no biography 
could have bettor spared. c ; 


MU. TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVEL.* 

T HE volumes before us contain work which, as was explained 
in the preface to the author's Autobiography, was written 
before The Land Leaguers, but which, unlike The Land Leaguers, 
was finished and perfect. An Old Mans Love , moreover, is, in 
more than tho mere mechanical sense, a more finished fapok than 
The Land Leaguers, It is vory much shorter, and deals with a 
much more confined set of situations; indeed the whole really 
important part of thu action is comprised within a space of time 
very little longer than the twenty-four hours of the venerable 
Unities. It is also more original xn design and donnto, not only 
than The Land Leagiuw. but than any of its author's more recent 
work, with the doubtful exception of The Fixed Period, which 
•was not so much a novel as a jeu d esprit. There are a few 
slips here and there, pretty ovidently due to failing memory 
and other physical weaknesses. A personage is named Furnival 
in one place and Hall in tho rest of tho book ; a sentence 
or two hero and there has a slight slovenliness which ha 
would certainly not have committed in his earlier days. But, on 
tho whole, the book is not an unfitting finale to an almost un- 
paralleled series of works in fiction ; and there is something in its 
pathetic motive which may be thought without much fiuicifulnees 
appropriate to a piece d'aditu, Not, of course, that Mr. Trollope 
meant it an his good-night to the auditory which he had amused con- 
tinuously for a whole generation, but that the Fates did. And the 
Fates have on even better habit than tho best artist of shaping 
things decorously, and so that they shall coma to an harmonious, 
or, at any rate, a not inharmonious close. 

Tho plot of An Old Man's Love is simple enough. William 
Whittleataff, aged fifty, is a kind of squireen, or, to speak more 
exactly, a rentier, with a country house and certain acres apper- 
taining near Alrcsfonl. lie is a person who has had losses iu 
tho world— losses of a sort which breaks no bones, but still 
affects some natures very amply. Ho has failed in making his 
mark at Oxford ; ho has failed still more in attempting to 
make his mark as a poet; he has been jilted at thirty by a 
certain wicked, fair-haired Catherine Bailey, who afterwards 
married an odious and successful lawyer ; and his fortune, 
which would have been ample, has become simply comfort- 
able owing to certain injudicious speculations of his filth ST, 
who was disgusted at his son's refusal to go to the Bar. 60 at 
fifty Mr. AVhittlestaif is something of a humorist (in the old 
sense), though no misanthrope, and something of an old 
bachelor, without exactly being that kind of old bachelor which 
corresponds strictly to an old maid— in the worst acceptation of 
that opprobrious term. He is reasonably familiar with bis neigh- 
bours ; carries, or has carried, his gun now and then ; reads; the 
classics (than which his contemporaries might find many won# 
employments) ; and half teases, half is teased by, hi* ancient 
housekeeper, Mrs. Baggett. After many quiet years, and at the 
age already twice mentioned, something happens to him* Ip m 
extra-legal kind of fashion an embarrassing ward is throws on him 
in the person of a certain Mary Lawrie, daughter of an Old friend, 
and left At fivo-and-twenty quite penniless. After a little refiec* 
lion he decides that he is /Hd enough and confirmed haoMbfr 
enough to take her into his house and treat her as hi* dtaghteft 
Mary Lawrie is attractive ^without being beautiful. affectionate 
without being demonstrative^ and reserved without befog shy # 
sly* She comes to Croker's Hall (as Mr. Whittlestaffs houto T| 
named), and Abides there for ipore than a year, feeling Very 
grateful to her host, who has redeemed her from the ihmfod of 
govomeashood or companionship* By that time Mr. Wutfltotsff 
has .necessarily, and according to the common way 
with a maid in, the same house, fallen ialovew&h 
a process in 
by Mrs. Bag 
do what he 

time determined not to a snistcess. and 

thought of having to retirS to the society 6f 1 
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sft$6rge*nt Baggnt&Atlfcst Whtttfostpff proposes, and Mary, 
5*w #M» @bm$m . of feelittg and soma grotesqci© faster femes* of 
5%®* Baggetts, accepts him, She tells him, however, that her 
turn || not, and eaa&oft be,wholly his. There is in the background 
| Certain John Gordon, who two or three years before, being, like 
ror, pemriJess, has had to leave England to make his fortune, and 
mom whSfS ibe has never beard since* But Gordon hod sever 
•bowm, and she does not (eel justified in rqjeotiug her guardian 
■ and benefactor summarily 'because of this vague and half- 
mginary tie. Sur ces entrefaites, os the practiced reader anti- 
mpatee> John Gordon turns up with a fortune made at the diamond 
Aside, and with the fullest iutentiou of claiming Marv. Here is 
a, deadlock which ie rather complicated than resolved by tho ex- 
planations which follow. Gordon is determined to win if possible, 
Whittleataif is determined not to lose, and is backed up by tho 
ancient housekeeper, who is contemptuous of the instability of 
diamonds and indignant at her master not having his way, while 
Mary, though all her affection for Gordon has revived, is steadfast 
to her word. So the situation is fully ovolved before the first 
Volume is finished. How it is settled in the second need not be 
formally stated. Tho two noteworthy things in the book are, first, 
the conflict between selfishness and generosity, or, rather, between 
selfishness of the vulgar And selfishness of tho more refined sort in 
'WhittlestatT ; and, secondly, the manner in which his house- 
keeper, a most excellent soul, urges him to persevere and hold 
Mary to her word. It would almost seem as if Mr. Trollope in 
this last character had wished to show in decorous and modern 
matter, the same curious peculiarity of the feminine nature and its 
tendency to side with man against its own sex which Middleton 
drew so cunningly in Women Beware Women f and Richardson 
Wore elaborately, out perhaps not more cunningly, in Pamela and 
Clarissa. It in rather a shame to compare good Mrs. Baggett 
With Mrs. Jewkes and Mrs. Sinclair; but there is little d<mbt of 
tho comparison holding, proper allowances being made. Tho 
battle of the good and evil angels in Whittlestail 4 (under the 
somewhat unexpected influence and guidance of Iloratian “ tags,” 
instoad of texts of Scripture) is one of the best pieces of what 
lino writers call soul-dissection that Mr. Trollope ever did. It 
must be left to readers to decide whether the curious and rather 
unmanly gurruUmsneat of tho hero after ho has wade his election 
is or is not true to life. For ourselves, wo do not th’iik it out of 
Character. At any rate, Mr. WbitUestaff is ono of tho least 
ooqimonplace of Mr. Trollope’s personages. John Gordon has 
nothing particular to differentiate him from scores of his likes ; 
and Mary Lawrie is not much more than an addition to Mr. 
Trollope’s vast army of girls — attractive enough, but not at all out 
of the common way, and by no means too bright or good for 
human nature to make hearty meals oil them daily. 

. Tho story woutd not ho its author’s if, short as it is, it had not 
plenty of minor characters, and episodic sketches. Mrs. Baggett, 
and her drunken reprobate of a sergeant wight perhaps undergo 
considerable “cutting” without much disadvantage. John 
Gordon’s partner at tho diamond fields, Fitzwalker Tookey, and 
his wife Matilda (the latter, however, does not appear in person), 
are thumbnail Bkotches from Mr. Trollope V African tour of a 
somewhat naturalist kind, and wo nro not certain that wo could 
not, despite their liveliness, have spared them. Mr. Hall, tho 
squire, who “could give a dinuor without champagne,” and 
“thought forty shillings a dozen enough lor port, sherry, or even 
claret " (by the way, if by this is meant tho sum which tbo wiuos 
cost luin when he laid them down, he might have treated bis 
guests vefy well, but if otherwise wo praise him not), who 
achieved tho ideal of living upon half as many thousands 
a year as ho had, and who was not by any menus a friend 
in need where money was concerned, but still a hospitable ami not 
disagreeable old person, is ono of those thoroughly lifelike outlines 
the abundance oi which in Mr. Trollope's books always wont far 
to conciliate the judicious reader, llo never gave bad measure in 
this respect, never seemed (os some practised novelists do) to bo 
wondering how little the reader would take for his money. The 
lent Miss Halle are merely supernumeraries, and so is thoir friend 
Kattie Forrester, who, however, has some of the not wholly com- 
mendable pertness which sometimes showed itself in her creator’s 
girl studies. But Kattie Forrester’s betrothed, the curate Montagu 
Blake, the last and notdeast good-humouredly malicious figure of 
Mr, Trollope’s famous clerical gallery, almost deserved fuller 
bundling* Mr. Blake is quite amiable, and by. no means wholly a 
fHIl criticism on the diamond business*— “ if you gave me 
y^ht^diamoxidi,! can easily imagine that I should tots with another 
-fern# who bad three also, double or miits till I lost them all 
1 pxhiotto tin amount of good sense and Knowledge of human nature, 
M well at of neat expression, which 'the reader (this is at Mr. 
x I^ake% . first appearance) is sorry not to find constantly borne 
out. Sill he it gamtldus, a busybody, singularly devoid of deli- 
cacy iit hit attempts to mfike other people happy, and ludicrously 
^indifferent to anything but the very smallest small boor (meta- 
phorically speibtog, fot>ppahing literally ho has a generous, though 
mt aaceiiy^ taste for port and whisky). Ho plays hts part, however, 
v^ Wel®Sd Indeed the whole little story, as Captain Clutter- 
«• fygwa trippingly off, And presents in very curipue 
} thfc rperite and the defects , of its many predecessors, 
bfc ^ ypoyd of praise to be, omitted for the . descriptions. 
U thin iJM- was so msobtrusive in contrast 
H Of day that it has % oo bften ledpd die, 
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tWO ILLUOTRATBD BOOKS OJ| TIJR EAST. 

M LB DOOTEUR GUSTAVE LE Bm 1* m wrtlropologkt 
who some time ago wrote a work entitled 12 Homme et lee 
Socttttg. In this he dealt with the physical and intellectual evolution 
of the individual man, and discussed how, during the lapse of time, 
individuals agglomerated, and societies of men passed upwards, 
through the various stages which lie between the nomad tribe And 
the civilized State. He now proposes to examine in detail the 
history of each of the civilizations which the world has seen, and 
ho has begun with that of the Arabs. To hit noble quarry one 
must aim high, Tim subject is a noble one, and the author’s aim 
is high ; but in the beautifully illustrated volume which lies before 
us, we feel that the author sometimes gets beyond his depth for 
lack of erudition, no superfluous accomplishment in one who would 
write the History of Civilization. It is not enough to have 
journeyed in Syria ami Egypt, to have travelled by rail in Spain 
and Algeria. To compose a history of Arab civilization that 
can bo worthy of the name, tho writer must be versed in the 
Moslem sciences, and have a very com pe tout knowledge of the 
classical Arabic; ho must ho sufficiently acquainted with the 
sciences of the Greeks of the seventh century A,l>. to appreciate 
our debt to tho Arabs when, in tho third century A.E., they 
snatched up the torch, and for a time carried on the work ; and, 
finally, he must have studied the history of Europe during the 
middle ages to judge why the philosophy of Averroes was the bug* 
bear of Romo, and to appreciate what was the learning that 
Christian theologians went to study in the porticoes of the Great 
Mosquo at Cordova. 

Up to the present time translators have not worked enough toi 
on able this chapter in the history of civilization to be written .by* 
ono who doo9 not command his materials at first hand. The. 
authorities which M. Le Bon has used in the composition of hit' 
works are not cited at the foot of his pages, but are gathered to- 
gether at the end of the volume in a 44 Bibliographic Method ique/’ 
llo Mates that he has given here “la list* de terns los ouvrage* 
arabes ioiportants traduits dans une longue curop^etmo v and other 
works “utiles pour la connaissance do l’histoire doe Arabs?!** 
Such a list would bo extremely useful were it compiled With 
some small critical faculty by one who had read tho works cited; 
But with M, Le Bon this is thr from being the case. He mentions, 
for instance, Condo's most apocryphal Uidoria de la ThmimcUm de- 
Ion A rahes 9 iiddiug, “ Ce livro, dent d'aprea lea monuscrita arabes, a 
traduit en fran^ois par Maries,” and in the same column, without atty" 
note of excellence, follows Dozy’s Uistoin des Mumlmans d'E*p<ufiw, 
a work that ia really of the first rank both in scholarship and 
stylo. Typographical errors ar»> annoying to the render, but do 
not impeach an author a scholarship ; also let any system of trims- 
literation for Oriental names be employed that the writer may 
prefer. But M. Le lion's carelessness (not to uso a harsher word) 
m such matters is unpardonable for a serious work. Tho historian 
Nowairi, both in the body of the work and in the table of con- 
tents, is written Jlowairi, and we have to recognize tho celebrated 
biographer of Arab physicians, Ibn-Abi-Osoibia, under tho muti- 
lated form of Obou OeaAat : lbn-Khordadbeh, too, is reduced to lbn~ 
Khardahih. The well-known German Professor, Noldekfe, figures 
under the M’s as Moeldr ke t and then again under tkeN’s as Nocldbke; 
and a list of Arabian philosophers is given without any indication 
of what would be tho real transcription of thoir names,, with 
nicdimvai forms, such as Albumazar, Avenzoar, or Alchindus, 
although wo notice Alkindi written rightly enough two lines 
below. “ Los ouvragea arabes non traduits,” says M. Le Bon, 
“n’ont <H6 citde quo lorsqu’il B’agissait do livres d’uno import- 
anco exception nolle, tel.* quo lea seances do Hariri, par exeinpfe 
but then why docs Ibu-el-Athir’s \Jhronicm follow Mr. Ho worth’s 
History of tl# Mongol* as though it were a translation ? and 
does our author imagine Wiistei^eld a ChromJictt dsr Stadt Mekha 
to be in German P Such blunders are the more annoying to the 
reader who turns to these pages to find “ lea indications ndees- 
saires pour completer lotudo dcs points qu’il voudrait ftppro- 
fomlir/’ and on such principles os the above we opine that the 
author lius laboured needlessly in the compilation of his biblio- 
graphical index. 

Ltit us, however, give all praise to M. Le Don's volume on tho 
score of its illustrations. On the remains of the architecture of the 
Moslems, and lor describing their arts, his book is one if no incon- 
siderable merit ; his readers will bo saved, also, many pa^- i of tedious 
description by the exact delineation of monuments m % objects of 
art which the camera has enabled our author to brin^ home from 
his travels. By the uso of the instantaneous ftoj ns, further- 
more, photographs have beeu taken of such scenes n qf /e presented 
by the crooked Eastern street, blocked up by the / ptial proces- 
sion; and we have tbo shops of tho various trades, with the 
craftsman squatting at his work, his tools spread out around him, 
and his assistants m the background. Besides photographs, M< 
Le Bon has mAde an excellent selection from the works of 
0. Jones and Murphy for Spain, of Prisse d'Avesnes and other 
Frenchmen for the Levant ; while for Persia ho has had to trust 
to the folios of Flandrin and Ooate, since, apparently, he has not 
visited that country himself. It is, however, time to give our 
readers some detailed account of M. Le Don’s volume and of tha 
— ■ ■ — 
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theories set forth therein. It is divided into six books, of which 
tike first is chiefly anthropological, while the secoud and tho third 
depict the genesis of Islam, and the Arabian Empire in its various 
provinces from India to Spain. 

The chapter treating of the Arab dominion in Spain is, perhaps, 
one of the best in the work. After describing iu some detail the 
high degree in civilization which Spain enjoyed during the eight 
contones that thu Moslems owned her soil, M. Lo Boh notes the 
extreme feebleness of the political genius of the Arabs, and points 
Ottt how completely their princes failed to weld the Arab tribes 
fettled in the Peninsula into a body politic that should make head 
against the continual encroachments of the Christians from tho 
North. In recounting Abd-ar-liahmdu's invasion of prance and 
his defeat by Charles Martel at Poitiers, M. Le Bon Marts the 
somewhat novel theory that after all Poitiers was not one of the 
decisive battles of the world, and that it would have mattered but 
little for Christendom in the end had the Arab won the fight. Ac- 
cording to onr author's view, the expeditions into France wore 
more raids for the purpose of obtaining booty, and no permanent 
settlement of that country was over intended by tho Arub chiefs. 
That Charles Martel’s victory did not annihilate tho power of the 
Moslems on the French side of the Pyrenees is shown by tho fact 
that for two hundred years — till the end of the tenth century — 
the Arabs still held Provence. And M. Lo Bon concludes that had 
Pdpin d'Heristal’s, son never led the Frankish chivalry <o victory 
against the Moslem hordes, the course, of history might still have 
run on much the same, and that the Arabs would have retired again 
into Spain laden with the booty of 'lours or some few of the 
neighbouring towns. So far we may follow M. Le (ion; but it is 


bard to share his regrets that Franco was not in point of fact con- 
quered as Spain hod been by the Moslem*. The view taken is 
that, seeing tho gross barbarism into which Europe at this time 
was plunged, 

il cut Evident qa’au point du vuo de la civilisation de fepoque, les popula- 
tions chretienues n'auraient eu qu’u gagner h se ranger sous la bsnuiera da 
prophete. Adotici* dsns leurs linmirs, Ic* peoples dc l'Ocdtliwit dissent 
sans doute tfvittf niusi lev giusrres d« ridigbm, U Saint-Mart heiemy, 1’inqui- 
altion, en un mot, ton tea 1 <m calamity qni out on«.i:i^lant^ V Europe 
pendant taut des&cles, et yue les mnsulmuns n’ont jamais counties. 

The italics are our own. A Vo refer M. Le Bon to any volume of 
Moslem annals, and let him see whether toleration, as in medieval 
Europe, was not rather remarkable by its absence in the days of 
even the most enlightened of the Khalifs. Do not the massacres 
of the Alides and the persecutions of the Mo'tazelite philosophers 
indicate but too plainly how matters fell out in 4t tho Holden 
Prime T, P In dealing with the Crusades our author, as might bo 
expected, and in full justice, has little to my in favour of tho 
Christian knights. The barbarism of the middle ages learnt iu 
the end many lessons by being brought, into contact with the 
luxury of the civilized East ; but it must he admit ted that 
the knights of the West behaved, for the moat part, very 
like Savages, pillaging friends mid foes indiscriminately, mid 
giving but a poor example) of the effect <1 of Christianity iu the 
bad faith und the blind ferocity with which they treated their 
enemies. Tho East, on tho other hand, could and did learn but 
little in civilization from the Europe of those days ; and iu the 
West it was during tho Crusade that tho clergy, greatly fostered 
in their intolerance, learnt that indifference to bloodshed which 
bore sqch terrible fruit in tho cruelties of the Inquisition and the 
massacres of Jews and Albigenses. Prior to the Crusades in- 
tolerance was rife enough, but deliberate cruelty was rare. After 
the Crusades it became the habit of the Church to seek to 
extinguish heresy in blood. 

Fuming on from their history M. Le Bon in his fourth book 
takes up the discussion of the manners and customs of tho Arabs. 
On the subject of slavery and on the position of women ho hns 
much to say from personal observation during his travels in 
the East. The position of a slave in a Moslem household 
is very different from that which was his fato in times gone 
by on tho plantations in the West Indies and America. Jti 
judging the question it is well to bear iu mind how little 
in the blast servitude is regarded as humiliating. Slaves in 
the Arab State have often filled tbo highest posts under Govern- 
ment, and in their masters’ households are regarded as members 
,of the family. Still, grunting all this, our author should not 
let bis readers forget that, although the lot of a slave may 
Aotbo unpleasant iu a Cairene household, yet slave-holding pre- 
supposes slave-hunting, and this lost, is the cause of diabolical 
Oppression and tho ceaseless lighting in the interior of Africa. 
Oil, tho subject of women, too, we ran hardly agree that “ la 
femme eat plus respeetde et plus hourcuse en Orient qu’en Europe, ** 
and |C is assuredly untrue that “la jalousie et la rivalito n’exiylent 
pas dans ces manages polygamo*.’’ In the main, however, the 
picture of harem life is painted in true colour*, and our author 
concludes that the women have iittfe to complain of, they Arc 
kindly treated and onjoj great power indirectly over their husbands, 
end the Law of the Prophet may compare favourably in this respect 
With the legislation of Christendom in the days of cni valry. After 
manners and customs wo mmc very naturally to the Arts and sciences 
of the Arabs, and here the reader greatly profits by the splendid 
illustrations of the various productions of Moslem Artificers and 
builders, Chromo-lithographs of mosques with gorgeous tiles, 
.stained-glass windows, pottery, and mosaic doors, with over three 
hitt&toi and fifty woodcuts in the text, attest M. Le Bon's in- 
dustry apd excellent taste. In the four sciences of medicine, 
mn.thfinMLti<*ji. the Arabs, its is Well 


known, became great adepts; and we . . , ... 

chapters devoted to the discoveries of the natural philosopher# « 
Islam, trusting that our readers will be rid of thefe *■ prdjuxd 
hdrdditaire . . . accru & cheque gdndration par noire ddteatawe 
Education classique, quo toutes lea sciences et la literature du 
passtS viennent uuiquement dee Grecs et des Latins.* * 

In the section on the Arab geographers we find a refu$dicticm 
of a map of the World, drawn in a.d. 1160 by Edrfai, by. whioh 
it is evident that the Arabs were perfectly aware of the Nile having 
its sources in tbo groat equatorial lakes. The three lakes are Shown 
(the Victoria and Albert Nyanzas and Tanganyika); While besides 
the Nile a groat river (the Congo P) flows front them westwards, 
falling into the Atlantic. The last book of M. Ls Don's work ip 
devoted to the decadence of Arab civilization, which maybe attri- 
buted in the main to tho extreme feebleness of tho political insti- 
tutions of Islam— to a want, in Bhort, of fiolidaritf. As regards 
India onr author has much to say on the rule of the Mongols and 
of tho English— chietly, too, in favour of the former. lie holds 
that tho elfect of our rule has boon “ de plongor le pays dabs un 
degrd de mi so re trl qu’on n'en a jamais obsorvo de semblance dans 
nucunn conthSo du mondo/’ which lamentable state of things is 
brought about, hr. says, chiefly by the fact that yearly there is 
sent home from India" to England live hundred millions— let us 
hope, in charity, that francs are understood, and not pounds 
sterling. But we must now take leave of M. Le Don, and we have 
no space to discuss with him Indian finance. For illustrating the 
arts and architecture of tho Arabs M. Le Bon Iias produced a most 
charming book, but it would have been well had he beon more 
careful in the compilation of his text, and his title is, to say the 
least of it, misleading. 

The sumptuous folio containing T)r. Lortet’s travels in La Syri* 
< Vaujourd'hui docs not demand any very detailed review, con- 
taining, ns it does, but little that is new about countries already 
so well known as Phoenicia, tho Lebanon, und Palestine. M. 
Lortet's volumo is magnificently illustrated, and he depicts in a 
charming style the people and the places he has visited ; he is » 
naturalist too, and his volume ubounds in interesting zoological 
And botanical observations. But, nlas ! that such entertainment 
should be entombed in a ponderous folio which, to bo read, must 
bo supported on a dining-rooin table, especially if one desires to 
open out the map. Had the publishers contented themselves with 
n manageable octavo, and put the map in a pocket, M. Lortet's 
work would certainly have become mure widely known than can 
now be the case in a size which nine readers out of ten will qualify 
as “ impossible.’* During the five years that M. Lortet spent in 
the country lm saw very thoroughly all that was to bo visited 
un tho coast, from Alexandrettn to 'jafla, and also inland from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, and that his readers muy the more vividly 
understand his descriptions, ho has adornod his work with three 
hundred and sixty-four wood engrav ings, more remarkable per- 
haps for beauty of execution than for any novelty that they jnay 
contain iu tho way of unknown sites. M. Lortet, however, did 
now and again stumblo across queer people in out-of-the-way 
places, as, for instance, tho German colony of “ Templars 99 at 
llaifa. According to the account our author received on the 
spot, these poor people found their fatherland made tod hot to 
hold them by tho iron hand of Bismarck. To have free scope 
for their religious convictions, and in order to escape military ser- 
vice, they, taking their families with them, migrated from their 
homes in Saxony or Wurtcmhurg, and have finally settled in 
Haifa, whore they form a very prosperous little colony of hard* 
working Teutons: — 

J’«i ett* luurrux d* avoir pu visiter quclques-nnes den roftuons de ces 
lionnSte* Templiers. Elio* sont toutes trfes simple*, mala d’une grande pro* 
proto { ... ft dans le modesfo salon on trouve tmijours.une petite bibUo- 
1 hrque, compos tv; tic livres de ptftd et descbefr-d’amvro dee poetes nation aux. 
Otto volume doviendra certuinemont un centre de rdgtfmiratloi! pour lee 
populations inollcs ut oil famines du l’Orieut. 

Haifa in the hands of these Germans is already becoming a com- 
mercial centre, and the carriage-road made by them from the sea 
up to Nazareth has set. a pattern which the Turkish governors 
might in tho end find energy enough to copy. 


SAMOA.* 

D li. TURNER'S account of Samoa, its people, their habits, 
ideus, and beliefs, is (in spite of omissions) ope of the books 
which comfort the Anthropologist. Works like this remove from 
him the reproach of Telying on untrustworthy evidence. Tbit is 
a charge usually brought by writers who construct for themselves 
n theory of early man resting on no evidence at all. Wbilesuch 
theorists represent early than os going in fear of his life every 
evening lest the sun may have set never to rise again, and talking 
in a strain of gushing pdStry of which his grandchildren forget the 
meaning, Dr. Turner shows us what people in a somewhat bac]c« 
ward state of culture actually thiuk and do. 

Tho natives of Samoa, or \ f< Tlie Navigator's IalattAjf situated 
about 3,000 miles from Sydney (l3°-i5 0 south lafimtoj l68°- 
173° west longitude), am by no means savages of a. verc low 
degraded type. Even before! the arrival of J^uroDsans they bad 
made considerable progress with fade stone tOOGrlh the art of 
carpentry; much labour end ingenuity is expended on'thelr 
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Review. 



Itis bn example of the defects in #*, Tnmr’s book 
wt the^anf “pottery” does not even occur in bis copious 
indox, How pottery gives us one of the best comparative stan- 
dards of a young civilisation* For exam pie, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
> thinks that the natives Of ‘Australia have fallen from a higher 
' degree of-culturc. It is a satisfactory answer that not a single 
* shard orfetive pottery has ever been found in the island, and 
that the descent from a pot loss civilization cannot have been long 
pr steep. Naturally we want to know whether the Samoans, like 
thp Fijians t apd; the New Caledonians, are or have been potters. 
Injbi* chapter on “ Articles of Manufacture,” however, l)r. Tumor 
does not even mention pottery. This, os will be shown, is only an 
example of other deficiencies, which occur just where the ovidonco 
of a writer like Turner would be most important 
Why, then, do we praiso tho book P Becauso its positive merits 
outweigh its faults. Dr. Turner, to start with, has dwelt for more 
than forty years among the people he describes. No one can ven- 
ture to say that he is a hariv student or a reporter of matters ho 
does not understand. Again", his evidence (that of a thoroughly 
well-informed observer), coincides with tho reports which other 
observers bring from every quarter of the globe, and which 
stadentB collect from history. Hero we find Samoans taking 
omens and auguries much as -the Romans did. Here we mark 
each family abstaining from the tle*h of its own sacred animal just 
os Egyptians did, just as Kurnai and Yakuts, Oraons and Bonis, 
people of Ashauti, and people of Vancouver's Island do. Finally, 
I)r. Turner is not a theorist. He 1ms not written liis book to sup- 
port notions of Henothuism, nor Tntcniism, or hypotheses that 
Fetishism 'or the sen.«o of tho Infinite is the gerin ot religion. Dr. 
Turner gives a straightforward unvarnished account of the beliefs of 
a poople whom he hoe known intimately for more than forty years. 
Had he studied recent control ernes much, wo fancy that he 
would have giv*n more information on certain points. But, on 
the other hand, if ho had read deeply in anthropological und 
“ agriological p works, he might have become a partisan ; aud he 
appears to bo quite impartial. Wo therefore accept Dr. Turner's 
contribution to knowledge with gratitude, though wo indicate 
points where he might work out his picture in detail. 


Tho Samoans are a people of light copper colour, belonging to 
the race most commonly found in Central and Eastern Polynesia. 
Like the New Zealanders, they hare a cosmogony ; mythical, 
indeed, yet bv no means wanting in purely metaphysical con- 
ceptions. This cosmogony, like that of Hesiod, is stated in a 
series of scmi-mythical, semi-allegorical genealogies. First came 
Nothing (like tho Maori Night), then Fragrance, then Dust, then 
That which fought be Perceived, then Earth, then High ltocks, 
♦Small Stones, and ho forth. Though there is an effort after 
abstract thought in those terms, the thought instantly becomes 
mythical. The various aiagcs or moments in the evolution of the 
Samoan’s world are conceived of a3 personal, and capable of 
marriage and child-petting. Children ore born to a mythical pair, 
and Bottle certain district* in Samoa. The divine genealogies, 
like those of English kings, or tho records of Egypt, slope down 
into the human, and reach Malietoa Tylaiou, “ proclaimed king in 
1878.” The mental muddle is most excellently ill ustrated when 
we read that “ Space had a long-legged seat/ 5 or when the native 
memory falls back on a lower stratum of savago mythical 
fancy telling. us how the cuttle-fish fought against lire, and how 
maggots (lizards in Australia) were developed into men. While 
the god Tungftloa is regarded by Dr. Turner as “ unconditioned,” 
he is so far “ conditioned ” a* to have a daughter who can assume 
the form of a bird— a sort of snipe. This snipe was sent wander- 
ing over the waters to find a mat for her lost, and finally dis- 
covered Samoa. Taqg&loa is, at least in some aspects, a kind of 
Zeus, or heaven-god ; his daughters are thunder und lightning. 

Though Tangaloa is * heaven-god, the heavens were not always 
treated with respect, in Samoan myth*. As in the myths of 
Oronus and Indra, os in China and New Zealand, tho fcJamonns 
. believe in a mmole age when heaven lay passing heavy upon earth. 
Oronue separated the pair in Greece, Iudra iu India, Tuteuganahau 
in New Zealand ; the arrowroot and a similar plant did tho feat in 
Samoa. In another bile Maui, with five comrades, separated 
hoayen and earth) elsewhere, again, a serpent did what was 
necessary. In Samoa the original separation was insufficient, aud 
, “ a man ’’ (name unknown) had to raise tho roof of the world. 
Yet Another account attributes the deed to the god Tviti’i. In 
Ettmoa the i^eal J ack-i n-the-Bean-stal k stories of the heaven- 
occur, 09 in one Greek myth of Prometheus. The Samoan 
heayen-dimber has a Pandora of his own. Like Maui in Now 
Zealand, and ^he Red Indian Tclm-ka-botch, this hero trapped the 
. atm, tamed him, and compolled him to run in his present orderly 
circuit* As in Bulgaria, the sun married a pretty girl of tho 
daughters of men. Tho wedding stopped tho cuBtoin of human 
«$grifices to tho son. The Samoans have their story of the woman 
{n the moon. She was taken up thero for impiety, like our man 
in the moon. The Pleiades are called “eyes of chiefs.” The 
\ of fia&sstealing Is very like that current in New Zealand* 
fGHfate permitted Ti'lti’i to find fire in wood, whence 
. _„jajte 4 by friction* The story in Savage Island is i^ore 
like that.of Prometheut Many other myths have the 

' 1. Some are anUnal-febtos* for sample, the fable of the 
. tha tortoise Is, represented by we fowl and the turtle, 
irieefteeiuht in the usual way for the character istk?' of 
the they wge buma* hgtore 



thdr parallels in the mythology of /ittetf savage n<». Purely 
romantic myths also are common fmt 1 am ohanted. in baJBads. The 
most remarkable of these given by Browner contains tbo, cen- 
tral incidents of the Jason ssga/, Thk mythis, perhaps; the most 
widely distributed of all stories' Which sty' neither attempts to 
account for natural phenomena nor psiabWe wHfc a moral purpose* 
The two latter classes of tales might conceivably bo iayepted iu 
separate centres, wherever the moral lesson had to be emotecd or 
the physical phenomena to be explained. But A the Jason story 
seems to be merely a novel with a cortaln settes, of romantic 
situations. The finding of the saga in , North America, Samoa, 
Finland, Madagascar, aud (with certain modifications) among 
Eskimos, Bushmen, Zulus, Japanese, and Saqfcoyeds, aa well a s 
wherever tho Aryan race has wandered, suggests dj&a* of the 
problems of mythology, Gan the story hdVe beep: transmitted, 
lilco an object of barter, from people to people in ww&ifQiy remote 
antiquity f The Samoan version of the saga' wilVbfi round on 
pp. 1 02 , 1 04. Tho my tbologist must notice thatfrfbile magic meta- 
morphosis ami similar processes are freely employed ffi myth, they 
arc also believed to be common enough: in ev»r yd/iy lira. It. m 
plain that tho first myth-makers used incidents which we regard, 
os monstrous, but which they thought as commonplace aa duels, 
fraudulent attorneys, and concealed wills ore In modem novdm 

We havo regretted tho lacuna in Dr. Turner's information. An. 
an example of what we mean, take the account of Samoan religion, 
which fills the earlier part of his book. That religion is zoolatry, 
of a .Totemislic character, with certain curious development*, 
which seem to need fuller explanation. The ordinary role of 
Totemism is that each set of kindred revere And refuse to eat A 
certain plant or animal, while they do eat the plants and. ao$m$l* 
holy in tli« other stocks. They use the object, or a representation 
of it, as a Iwidge, or crest, and do not marry women of the same 
crest and family mune. Now the moat patent aud prevalent' habit 
of Samoan religion is the abstinence of each family from a certain, 
animal or plant. In that object (usually art animal) each family 
is said to believe its own god to bo incarnate. Now the ordinary 
Totemist appears (so far os can be ascertained) merely to regard 
each individual of the species from which he claims descent as bis 
kinsman, hud therefore to bo respected. Any oin acquainted 
with Red Indian, or Australian, or Bechuana, or Ashapti habits 
will remember many examples. But, if Dr. Turner has rightly 
understood his Samoan flock, the kindred beasts are eflufch ipcarha- 
tions of a special god. Mr. TyloT writes, in his too brief pre- 
face:— “The transition, so interesting in tbe history of religious 
ideas, from tho spirit inhabiting an individual body to the deity 
presiding over all individuals of a kind, has nowhere been brought 
so clearly into \iew as in the accouutof the war- god Tongo, whs 
was incarnate in the owl; so that when a dead owl was found tbs 
islanders wailed and mourned, beating their foreheads with stones 
after their manner ; Tango nevertheless was not dead, but con- 
tinued to exist incarnate in other owls/' Much the same 
features occur in Egyptian religion, at least its reported by 
Ilorodotue. The mourning 011 the death of a cat) tho yearly, 
sacrifice of a sheep by the sheep-stock in Thebes (compare the 
buzzard sacrifice by the Californian Galinameros) very closely re» 
eetnble Samoan belief and custom as described by ‘Dr. Turner. 
Are we to regard Samoan religion as a thoughtful advance on 
Totemism ? Him the owl become from a dan totem a war-god 
iucaroftte in all owls ? Would the next step be an approach to 
tho Aztec war-god, with the attributes of a bird lingering about 
him — a Euhetoerizod bird-god, as explained by J. G. Muller? 
Would tho last stage be the evolution of an anthropomorphic god. 
with the owl for hi* companion, as the owl was the companion of 
Fallas Atheue ? It is a pity that Mr. Tylor did not develop hie 
hint further, and show us what he thinks about these things. Dr. 
Turner, too, leaves us in doubt as to the Totemism of tha, 
Samoans. Finch family has its sacred animal-god, it is true) but 
is the animal or its representation used ob a crest or^adgeP 
This appears to be hinted at (p. 191); “in their war-caaOes 
they had some distinguishing badge of their district hoisted 
ou a pole, a bird it might be, or a dog, or a bunch of 
leaves. Again, we want, to know whether the families (as 
among Toteiuists) were 44 exogamous,” whether it was forbidden 
to marry a woman whoso family revered the same animal as the 
family of the man. We find in Sftmo& that, while some gods had 
but one Animal incarnation, other gods, such as Tongo, nad dif- 
ferent incarnations in di fibroid families. Fua was a tree in one 
family, a land crab in another, an octopus in b third. Tonga 
appears in hat, mullet, and sting-ray, os well d in owl. \vLs 
Apollo in some unknown antiquity a mouse in one family 
{Suiintbeus), a wolf (l.ycriue) in another, a dolphin (Delphinine) 
in a third, a raveu in a fourth, and so on ? This theory would 
readily account for tho s tored animals of the Greek gods and for 
tho animal gods of Egypt. 

Dr. Turner s book, with its account of clan communism in 
Samoa, ie as interesting to tho economist as its dovinettes are to 
the student of riddles, its gods to the mythologist, or its long lists 
of South Sea words to tho philologist. The book is excellent, 
full of matter, and indispensable, despite lacunae, which perhaps 
Dr. Turner will fill up, to the student of man and his institutions. 
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BUTTON’S BOOK OF THE SWOIilh* 

friHE Amt part of (Captain Burton’s Book of the Sword, which ha* 
JL for certain year-' been understood to bo in preparation, ia now 
visibly before us' T jike a French historical ivork on fencing, of 
which we reviewed the first volume a couple of months ago, it 
leave* U* in suspense before we arc even in sight of the point where 
real swordsmanship logins. But, unlike that work, it is impos- 
sible to charge ( 'upiaiu Burton's with lack of substance or with 
unprofitable repetition of commonplace knowledge, Bather we 
are in danger of a surfeit from the bulk and variety of matter 
offered for our digestion iu this goodly quarto. Not oDly we get 
full pnrtk'iilais of the sword and all weapons that have any family 
likeness to it, but there is an over-present and luxuriant under- 
•growtrt, so to speak, of miscellaneous erudition and speculation, 
military history, Oriental philology, comparative ethnology, pre- 
historic mythology, and wo know not what else, crop out in the 
text and oxerilow into discursive and often pungent notes. With 
these matters wo do not propose to meddle. < Captain Burton in his 
0 Foreword ” (which thn vulgar cull preface: but foreword is 
anyhow belter tlmn prrp-*cript, which we lmvn soon) pointedly 
calls attention to liis advanced views of Egyptology. But we 
sliall not bo tempted. It may be that imni things in earth, in- 
cluding swords, came out of Egypt originally. .So Captain i Jurtou 
appears ready to assert against all coiners*, and, no doubt, some 
Egyptologist of a less advanced school, to &av nothing of what ho 
calls “ the Aryan heresy,” will be equally ready to break u lanco 
with him. AwuiLing that combat with equanimity, we arc con- 
tent to start from the undisputed facts nftbnknl by the monumental 
evidence of tho two earliest historical civilizations, the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian. 

The forms of the sword may bo reduced to three types; the 
Straight-edged, the leaf-shaped, and the scimitar. A French duel- 
ling sword is tho complete development of the first, a good Persian 
or Indian sabre of the last. Our Western military swords are a 
compromise between the two. The leal-shape, familiar in tho | 
classical monuments of Greece, is represented in modern times 
only by a few eccentric patterns of short sword* and sword- 
bayonet*, and possibly, by no moans certainly, by the y a tap ban. 
Tho common yataghan form of sword-bayonet, by the way, is 
much disparaged by Captain Burton, and we fully agree with 
him. Probably the yataghan is the most formidable of short hand- 
weapons ; but at the end of a ritie, which it spoils for shooting 
and makes top-heavy for a pike, it is hopelessly out of place. It 
is tempting to .see, with General Pitt-Divers, tho original type, 
developed in metal from tho hint of a stone spear-head, in the 
symmetrical leaf-shape. Straighten out the edges and lengthen 
the point, and we have the broadsword, and are on the way to the 
capier. Give the preference to ono edge and incline the axis of 
the blade in its direction, and we have the doubly-curved yataghan 
shape, the Greek xoiris. Lengthen this blade in proportion to its 
Width, and transfer the cutting edge to the unbroken convex 
curvature which forma the back of the yataghan, and we have the 
Eastern sabre, preserving in the old Turkish scimitar, now rare, and 
in the common tulwar, with their bAadening near the centre of 
percussion, a trace of the original model. This, we say, is tempt- 
ing. . But the historical evidence is none of the moat encouraging 
to this or to any other simple theory of origin. On the Assyrian 
monuments .we find a tapering pointed sword with straight edges. 
Bronze weapons of the same pattern, only longer, have boon found 
fa considerable number by Dr. Schliemahn at Mycente. The like 
fbrm occurs in Egyptian bronze daggers, and in several iron swords 
found in Etruscan tombs, to which Captain Burton justly calls 
particular attention. Egyptian monuments abound iu a particular 
cutlasa or hanger, shaped somewhat like a broad sickle, the name 
of which is written Khopsh by our author, and connected by him, 
after Meyrick (with doubtful warrant, we conceive), with tho 
Greek kottiv. The leaf-shaped bronze sword has also been found 
in Egypt, we are not told with what indication of date, or whether, 
in particular, under such circumstances as to exclude its being a 
Greek importation. Of the earlier history of the Eastern sabre 
there is not forthcoming, that we know of, any positive evidence 
whatever. Thus we have no proof that tho leal-shaped pattern 
was in fact earlier than the others, but rather a certain amount of 
presumption to the contrary. 

Captain Barton adopts, though not with any marked dwelling 
Upon it, the opinion that the sword had several independent 
origins, Of those not impossible, hut still disputable sources, the 
boomerang is one, and the flattened dub, or oven the broad end of 
a paddle, is another. It is not ditiicult to exhibit a series of intor- 
uediate forms between the yataghan and the boomerang, or the sabre 
and the club. But this is not enough. Closely resembling forms may 
$urn oat not to be steps in tho same process at all, but to have ap- 
proached one another, from widely different starting-points, the 
resemblance being due, perhaps, to similar external conditions in 
.the. later stages. , Again, a form assumed to bo transitional may 
really be modified by imitation of the very form which it is used 
1 to explain* There is nothing to show that the “ wooden sabres ” 
of some of the Pacific Islands, which are plausibly represented 
as #ybi on the way to become swords, were not the work of 
men who had soon imported swords of metal. Similar doubts 
apply to the many curious, varieties of boomerang-like weapons 
met with in Africa. We incline, on the whole, to think that 
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the sword proper — M a metal blade intended for catting, thrust- 
ing, or cut-und-thrnst, w as our author defines it— arose in some 
one way to begin with, probably, as General Pitt-Bivers maintains, 
by enlargement from a dagger which had itself grown out of a 
spear-komJ broken off short ; or, it may be, from a roughly-shaped 
knife modelled on the older stone implements. The hpuenoe of 
such a type, once* formed, would speedily bo apparent iiTm edifica- 
tions of axes und oilier staff- weapons. And heroin it is worth 
noting that some ancient bronze spear-heads are full as large as an 
average dagger. There is ono such in the Tower. But all general 
conclusions from such materials must be doubtful. 

As for the order of Captain Burton’s present volume, it may be 
said to consist of a prehistoric and a historic part, divided? by a 
chapter of technical explanations. The division comes about in 
this way. Having disposed of the stone, bronze, and early iron 
ages — or rather stages, for tho so-called ages are not definite or 
exclusive periods-— Gapiaiu Burton thinks it time to describe with 
some filling the parts and properties of a Bword, reproducing, by 
the way, some valuable work of tho late Mr, Latham’s from 
pamphlets not now easy to come at. Especially good is Mr. 
Latham's explanation of tho cutting power given to the blade by 
curvul ore. One or two of the diagrams, however, might have been 
altered with ad vantage. Tho map lining up a sabre for a vertical 
cut, and thereby exposing hi in self to a straight thrust, is simply 
a) >*urd. Xu swordsman would over cut like that.. Mr. Waite 
has shown tho fallacy of tho common n&uuiption that tho cut is 
necessarily slower than tho poiut; and some of tho early Italian 
writers, we may add, laid already observed th.it, inasmuch as the 
human hand is, mechanically speaking, at tho end of a jointed rod 
(wituess the anatomical term ratlin*), the movement of the sword's 
point cannot bo really straight in any case. Then follow historical 
chapters, of which the moat iutuivaling to our mind is that on 
Greek swords, containing as it does a full account of Dr. Suhlio- 
maims finds at Mycente, anil bringing thorn into relation (its Dr. 
Sell liom aim did not) with Etruscan and other remains. Greek 
monuments and relics tell us very Jittio of curved sword.?. Yet 
they were nut only known, but preferred by some good judges 
for cavalry service. Captain Burton refers to Xenophon, De 
Be Eq . c. 12, s. II, who savs: — fui\aij}av piv piiWtw 7 fityos 
tiramwpev' c<// im/o/Auv yap ovri ni irnrei Koiridor paWov f) rrX^yjJ 
h ifywvs of)K€(T<t. This looks as if the arm indifferently de- 
scribed a* tconis or pd\mpa must have been longer than the 
doubly-curved blade (a yataghan, in fact) figured on vases, 
mostly if not always in the hands of Amazons, giants, or bar- 
barians, as General Ritt- Rivers has pointed out. Even about the 
Greek sword, for which tho evidence is comparatively abundant, 
we still have much to learn ; and, in passing on, we may call 
attention to Mr. W. Leaf s paper on Homeric armB in the current 
number of the Journal of the Hellenic Society as a good specimen 
of what may yet bo done. Lindensclimit has loft little new to be 
said of Roman arms and equipment i«:r the present, and Captain 
Burton is tempted to fill out his Homan chapter with a little too much 
matter about the gladiatora ; whereby wo come to learn, with some 
surprise, that, lie thinks there w&b not so very much harm in an 
exhibition of this land, but also, and with more satisfaction, that 
he wholly condemns pigeon-shooting. We look forward with 
much curiosity to the continuation of the woTk, which is to deal 
with tho sword in its full age — tho ago of true swordsmanship or 
fencing. ___ 


OLE BULL.* 

I T was inevitable that the career of so strange' and romantlo a 
personage as Ole Bull should find only too many biographers, 
lie was not at all averse to publicity, and during his lifetime he 
suppliod material to at least three writers, all of them of more 
than common distinction, who published studies of his ge nine and 
character. Of those one, that by the poet Wcrgeland, was simply 
a eulogy. The other two, by the Danish novelist Meyer 
Goldschmidt and by tho late Henrik Winter-Hjelm, were vain** 
able so far os they went ; but they contained errors andi omissions 
that could not be corrected until the time came for examining 
documents. Since his death Ole Bull has continued to be for- 
tunate in his biographers ; for tho selection from bis letters which 
heads our list is prefaced by the Norwegian novelist Jonas Lie, 
the distinguished author of Limlaven&n<L Lode&n 0 g hum EuUm, 
whose styie is charming, and whose temperament ife specially 
adapted to appreciate that of Ole Bull | while still later there has 
appeared the volumn which is second on our list, and which is. jftn 
American memoir, in English, by the widow of the great violinist. 
In the latter part of the life, no doubt, Mrs. Bull speaks' With 
greater authority tlmu Horr Lie; but she seems to borrow from 
his careful pnges many of the incidents of Ole Bull’s early days, 
and we are bound to confess that she sometimes spoils *> good 
story that Herr Lie has told with grace and humour. Taken 
together, and in connexion with the letters, these puhlioatfotts 
give us an adequate impression of this very remarkable ana pic- 
turesque man of genius. ^ 

The great uieu produced in Norway in the bedding pf the 
present century were curiously vehement and ebuUfeht In tem- 
perament. Ilorr Lie rather fantastically says the# this Utile 

♦ Ok Bulk Srm TiMraf Udgivne af haps Ander Bulb 

Mod <m karakterisUk og bfogmftek $klt*e af JtmaS Lis. 1 Copenhagen: 
Gyldmdslske Bogh&mfcl. .<■ ; . • 7T'. '* 

^ Oh l)ulL A Memoir. By Smh C. Ball Boston i 
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'willingly aocept. We wish, therefore, we could speak in entire 
commendation of a Catalogue which on every pago Dears evidence 
of wide research, of extensive knowledge of these early works, 
and a thorough appreciation of their peculiar interest. Beginning 
with special incunabula, such as prints m manic re criblfo, and the 
earliest impressions Irom metal or from wood, the Catalogue leads 
onwards to tho acknowledged work of tichotigauer and of 
Meckenen. Tnterapeised iu the text, and prefacing each several 
divisions, are notes or dissertations upon the processes by which 
particular prints were produced, upon their authorship or their 
History. Thus it is apparent that. * 4 A Descriptive Catalogue *’ is a 
title not sufficiently comprehensive, and one which does Ices than 
justice to the contents ot these volumes. But, At the same time, 
while expressing this high opinion of the ability and qualifications 
of the author, we must express our regret that a complete and 
recognized system of indexing the treasures of tho Print Room 
has not yet been established. It is for want of such system that 
a work like the present, which has taken years to mature, and for 
which no one is more competent than J)r. Willahiro, loses much 
of its value. The volumes on Karly German and Flemish Prints, 
like nti earlier volume on Playing and other Cftid* in tho British 
Museum, are not so much 41 general '* ns 44 class catalogues "—good, 
it nmy bo, for description of particular print*, but insufficient ns 
ad index even of the collections to which they especially refer. It 
ought to be as easy to discover whether a print or drawing, 
known to exist from descriptions given elsewhere, is to be found 
in the Print Room, as in other departments it is to verily the occur- 
rence of a coin or of a manuscript. Glass catalogues meet it special 
want ; these volumes on Karly German and Flemish Prints are a 
contribution, and a valuable one, to tho history of art, and will 
occupy their fitting place upon our shelves ; but a general catalogue 
of tho* treasures of the Print Hoorn is still urgently required ; and, 
until this is complete— and its execution will be neither n simple 
nor nn easy task — the real importance of this department cannot 
possibly be appreciated, or the collections be available as they 
ought to be for reference or for study. 

It would be impossible within the prescribed limits of a review 
to refer, except iu tb« most cursory manner, to the various interest- 
ing discussions to which l>r. Wiltshire's short introductory chapters 
give rise. Kvou a summary of tho questions which lire suggested 
by ruch several “ Division ” would fill more than our all >lted space. 
The student roust himself possess the book, and accept, irs guidance, 
though it is possible he may regret thut tho nuthor has not in all 
cases expressed bin conclusions with a stonier decision. Ilo tells 
us in the introduction (p. 4) that 

In justice to himself lie hhould nsk the ironophilist to bear in mind that ha 
how not InltMidtvd to assume the possesion of any royal road” to Know- 
ledge, or to stipend limply put aside the judgment of other men, often 
perhaps more qualitied than he is himself to onive at 11 legitimate runclu- 
tion on a debatable subject. Hut tho nature of tho v\oik before him de- 
manded sumo decisions from the labourer, and they have been necessarily 
adopted. 

The charge which I)r. Wilhdtire deprecates ia the vt:ry last which 
we are disposed to bring. We think, on the contrary, that hu hue 
too often retrained from tho 44 peremptory decision ** which in these 
matters he i», beyond almost any cue we know, justified in ex- 
pressing. The proverbial non-existence of a 44 royal road” is as 
applicable to a knowledge of enrly prints as to every other branch 
or learning or re&iflrch, but it would have been nn advan- 
tage to the iconophilist, even while regarding a question ns de- 
batable, to bo able to cast into one or other balance tho conclusions 
to which a connoisseur, so well qualified bv long obserrati m and 
experience, lias arrived. But tho very fact of Dr. Willshiros 
avoidance of decision on some of the most interesting points which 
surround the study of early prints will convince tho student that 
the problems connected with the introduction of the art of engrav- 
ing are not all solved, and that there are, if not golden discoveries, 
jet many pleasant Untrodden bypaths around the field into which 
volumes such as these invito him. 

The origin of engraving is a question which bos Ibng exorcised 
Ibe minds of students. The steps which lead to a great discovery 
are, when we look buck upon them, apparently so simple and so 
easy of ascent that our wonder is nut that, at some special 
time and under the influence of boiijo special intelligence, tlioy 
should have been successfully trodden, but that they should ever 
have formed anything but a well-worn path. It is difficult for 
tome of us in the present day to realize what interest there could 
bo in life when type-printing was unknown, and the use of incised 
wood blocks or metal platen, for the purpose of repeating a design 
or drawing, was unthought of. Wo wntek with Hoinoibing like 
impatience the gradual advancement of these shter arts, from their 
youthful days wheu, as described by Hoinecken, “ tho woodcutter 
(Formscbnieder) having designed t he images of sninta, found it easy 
to engrave historical pieces and entire sets of wood -engraving, and to 
add to them an explication engraved in tho same manner in wood, 
whether for the instruction of youth, or to incite the people to devo- 
tion.” I treads simply, yet in this we have the origin of our first priuted 
books. The illustration and the explanatory legend, taken oil mostly 
by friction from inoised blocks of wood, i s the process which led to 
the invention of typography. The successive steps to this end 
eeettt to obvious ana natural that wo may contentedly agree with 
(Htlsy in rejecting u the fancies and conjectures * of Ileinechen, 
.; who would claim the sole merit of tho groat discovery for G utenberg. 
‘ We see how for his greater convenience tho “ Formscbnieder,” 
prompted by tho frequent recurrence of some short? word or 
terxnmatot or group of two or more letters, proceeded to cut them 


on the same shaft of wood or metal. The invention ot single letters, 
strung on a thread to retain them ia their place, quickly followed, 
and next a frame and screws to keep them in position. Aod yet 
all this was in its day a discovery quite as real as is the electric 
light in oura, and to those who have acquainted themselves with the 
history of the period, it* ignorance, and its s ti per Btitity* there is 
nothing strange or improbable in the story that when tW celebrated 
printer Fuet sold his Bibles in Paris as manuscript, the deception 
was not detected until his impeachment os e sorcerer compelled 
him to reveal his secret to save his life. The il art and mystery n 
of tho engraver was approached by steps as slow and lingering, 
though apparently as easy, as wore those of the printer, and, partly 
owing no doubt to the tardy invention of paper, many years elapsed 
from its first inception to tho tirno wheu it had become a practical 
and recognized art. There is evidence that incised blocks were 
used for printing on silk and suchlike fabric towards the close of 
the t welltb century. “ Playing cards ” 41 Tarocci ” were produced 
in Italy about tho middle of tho fourteenth. Prints enmaniire 
crikUc ti nd from uichi dato from the earlier half of the fifteenth 
century. Tho earliest woodcut which beara a date is a 44 Hortus 
inclunus” of 1418, at Brussels (it is a print we know well, and 
though its inscription has been questioned, we do not hesitate to 
accent it) ; the secoud is the Buxheim St. Christopher of 1423, 
in the Spencer collection. Tho earliest copperplate engraving 
known with a date inscribed, 1446, is of German origin, one of 
seven subjects of a “ Passion ” scries, absolutely unique, and now 
in the Museum ut Berlin. It is represented by a photogravure 
n* a frontispiece to Dr. Wiltshire's second volume ; tho reproduction 
of the “Mazarine" crucifixion, a print unquestionably of about 
the same time, 1440-50, forms the frontispiece to the first. But it 
ia certain that those were not the first cflorts of the nascent art. 
Dr. Willshire say *:— 1 u If we could seo certain of the earliest 
predecessors of these prints, which have escaped us, they might 
bo found less uncouth and Gothic than are their immediate 
successors, since it is probable that traces of tho Byzantine 
characteristics of religious urt would have pervaded them, instead 
of their being merely a entftmimnliko and vulgar translation of 
tho principles of lIuj schools of Flanders and Cologne.” But those 
“ earlier predecessor* 11 would carry tho art back a very little 
way. So also the evidence of superiority of design in some of the 
xylographs* of the first edition of the Ihblia Pauper am, while it 
supports the contention that they nmy have come from the very 
li'iud of Van Kyck himself, will only antedate the invention of 
engraving bv a \ try few years ; the woodcuts in tho Lipoid c do 
AY. Un-mis, Vi tightly attributed by M. Ruelens to the hand of 
Jan \au Kyck, would hardly have been oxoculed until after tho 
death of Hubert ia 14,16. Thus the in vention of engraving and 
tho invention of printing, even if they did not seem to have pro- 
ceeded pari passu, were sister arts, shading into each other by 
imperceptible degrees, and so closely allied that the ono appears 
to us but tho complement of tho other. 

Of engraving in its most, intimato connexion with type-printing 
perhaps tin* most interesting examples described by Dr. Wiltshire 
are tin* work of an engraver, as yet anonymous und unrecognized, 
and only known to icoi&ophiliats by the title of 41 the Master of the 
Illustrations in lloccace. 1 ’ In our examination of his work wo 
find ourselves transported into the workshop of no less eminent a 
poison than Gnlurri Mansion, the man who cast types on his own 
model lor Caxtuti, and who instructed him in the art, while print- 
ing tul/t and for him 44 Tho Kecuyeil” and the 44 Chess Book.” 
The works of BocciUius were the most popular historical books of 
the iiltireuth century. The account of the editions belongs rather 
to the hi* Lory of printing; hut there is ono edition priuted iu 
1476, of which a single example only is known, now in tho collec- 
tion of tlm Marquess of Lothian. This 44 lloccace, ” a folio of 289 
leaves, has nine illu.nl rations and a place left vacant for a tenth. 
It is the illustration which should accompany the sixth book which 
is wanting. It is partly for its rarity that this precious volume 
lias quired its reputaLmn ; but chiefly because it is not only the 
earliest book witli engravings known to have been produced u* the - 
Xethoriand*, but ns Mich it precedes the earliest printed book coil* 
tabling plates produced by Germany — namely, of the year 1479, 
or France in J4S3, or Italy in 1477. Afterwards translated into 
Kuglish, it w»s printed by Lydgate 1527, with woodcut illus- 
trations. To these, though* far inferior to the metal-plate 
engravings from which they were copied, the student will 
probably devote more attention thau to tho 44 boko ” itself, 
although it was “ t ms luted into Fnglissh by iohn ludgale, moke 
of the monastery id ►Saint Kdmudes Bury, at the coaiaudetnct 
of tho worthy prwicc humfrey duko of gloucestre. beginnynga 
at adam and ending* with iohn take prisoner in fraunca by* 
pry nee Fklwarde," a title whose naive simplicity must surely have 
suggested that which Knickerbocker gave to his defightfol 
History of New Turk 14 from the creation of the world to the. end 
of tho Dutch dynasty.” • 

It must, however, be acknowledged that, viewed apart from the 
interest which surrounds tho earliest dawn of this pleasant art, 
there is but little, either of excellence in form pr Juroanipu- 
lation, with which to attract tho gallery-haunting, piojjjite-ioviog 
public. Nay, it is more than probable that even the more/inteili-- 
gent patrons of modern art, with their observation trained In later 
schools, would regard incunabula which the connoimqr cannot 
praise too fervently only with a kind of amused as tonishment that 
they should be so esteemed. He would tell us— and we treat 

his ignorance as tenderly as we trust be will he, 

thinks our infatuation— that finer sad more effective evide&oes o t* 
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the ebgtavto'* art ate exhibited in * tingle year in thia nineteenth 
©antury than oil the Northern school* produced in the tint fifty 
yean of their existence ; he would point to modem example* of wood 
and lino engraving, more pure in quality of tone and in expression 
than anything which could then lie compassed ; and assure us that 
etching, tirafashionablo and facile art, in which even amateurs 
innocent of drawing may arrive at eminence, annually contributes 
to our portfolios charming effects in light and shade, which 
in actual worth, as well as in the continued pleasure they afford, 
surpass the whole school of early masters, known or “un- 
recognized ” ; and deflaro his conviction that every existing 
example of those 41 exceptional proeem 1 *,” rnipreintcs en pdtc or en 
inanih e criblde , though their very presence in a collection ensures 
almost reverence from the earnest ironopbiliat, and their value, if 
they could be offered at Messrs. Sotheby's would exceed “a Jew’s 
ransom,” are, in point of real excellence, not to bo compared with 
a fine portfolio of mezzotints after Sir Joshua. Vet to ourselves 
these alighted prints arc ever infinitely precious, since in them we 
trace the tentative endeavours of on art whose curliest dawn coin- 
cided with an awakening of the human miml and an enlargement 
of it* idea*, out of which have grown all the successes of to-day. 
All honour^then, to the Museum Trustees, and to the author of 
these volumes, in every endeavour they may make to enable the 
student to pursue his pleasant path with greater ease, and avail 
himself to a still greater extent of the treasures of tho Print 
Room. 

AN ITALIAN Gl* AMMAN.* 

r l^IIIS is ono of the best Italian grammars for general use which wo 
JL have met with iu English, if not the best of h1!. Xu the compass 
of about two hundred and filly loosely printed pages it gives tho 
student a clear and sufficiently full view of tho Italian language. 
Most grammars err on the bide of being too long. The learner's 
memory is burdened with a large amount of unnecessary matter, 
of matter which he will acquire naturally in the course of reading 
and conversation, but which only confutes him us a beginner. In 
such cases n good teacher has to correct the fault, of the book by 
marking what is. and what i* not, to be learned. Signor Perini 
appears to us to have succeeded in malting his Grammar thorough 
and complete for all the purposes of the ordinary student, without 
doing too much. One point iu it is to bo especially commended. 
In most grammars the system commonly known as that of 
OUeudorf is used in the ‘exercise* given* to the pupils. That 
is to flay, first u scries of sentences nro given in Italian to 
be translated into English, and next a eerie* of almost exactly 
similar sentences are given in English to bo translated into 
Italian. So that when the pupil conies to the latter ho has 
only to cast his eye hack to the former in order to see how to 
finish his task. The value of I he exercise is in this way greatly 
diminished. Signor Perini rightly confines his exercises to the 
translation of English into Italian, and they thus form a true test 
whether tho pupil has mastered tho preceding rules or not. 
A* to the translation from Italian into English, the learner 
cannot too soon be given an easy book to read with tho help 
of hi* dictionary and of explanations from his teacher. Tt is 
only at lir&t that any explanations will be necessary. There 
is another excellent point about this Grammar. All students of 
Italian are aware that a chief difficulty of Italian pronunciation to 
a beginner lies in the right placing of the accent. In certain cases 
the accent is indicated, but in a very large number of coses it is 
not; and the student learns it only by hearing the word pro- 
nounced. But it constantly happens that, before hearing it 
spoken, he bn* already seen it printed, end Ims associated it with 
a false accentuation. In such case*, where there is a departure 
from tho usual rule that in words whore the accent in not indi- 
cated it falls on tho penultimate syllable. Signor Perini marks its 
true place by printing one or more of the letters in tho syllable 
to be accented in a type larger than the rest. This simple device 
make* arty misunderstanding impossible. A* to the arrange- 
ment of the different parts of tho Grammar, each teacher will have 
his own methods: and tho matter is not one of very great im- 
portance. Nevertheless, it seems more natural to tako the vertis, 
or, at least, the regular verbs, all together, rather than, as Signor 
Perini does, to insert several chapters not bearing on the verbs at 
all between the first and the second conjugation*. With regard 
to the inodes of addressing people in Italian, Signor Perini re- 
commends the use of 44 ella ” and u elleno,” rather than 44 lei M and 
** loro,” though both tfcre permissible. The latter, however, are 
safely more generally used at least among cultivated Italians. 
. The Grammar may be safely recommended both as a school-book 
and to those who wish to teach themselves Italian. For the latter, 
indeed, it is certainly the best that we have seen. 


. DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA.* 

I T !r somewhat difficult to decide what is, and what is not, a 
i$ decism^battle.” JPor how long after the event must its 
-effects continue to allow Of a battle being termed “decisive”? 

• An Italian Cunvtriatian Grammar, By N. Perini. London : 

' tlabheto* lift* 

.* Tfo J)eci$iU fiuttitt India, from 174O to 1849 inthtitn, With * 
* Portrait of the Author, a Man, and Throe Plank Br Colonel G, b, 
Bfcltewh &&L, AetfiSr of “The JMffe of Lord Clive” Ac. London t 


Professor Creasy, in bis “fifteen decisive bottles of the world,” 
bos included Zeros and Waterloo. The former of these sealed 
the fate for all ages of a great people. Bat only thirty-six year* 
elapsed after Waterloo before the Napoleonic dynasty was re- 
established iu France, although tho proscription for all time of 
that dynasty was the immediate and most important result of the 
confiict. In another souse, no general ever achieved more decisive 
results on tho battle-field than Napoleon j yet, because those 
results were felt for only a few years, not one of Napoleon's 
battles, with the exception of Waterloo, is Included in Creasy 1 * 
liflt. We quite agree with Colonel Malleson that the importance 
of a buttle is not to bo judged by the 0 umber of the slain. Home 
of the most sanguinary conflicts on record— fur instance, Eylati 
and Borodino— wero singularly bootless of results, either military 
or political* On the other hand, only fifty Frenchmen fell in the 
fight at Kiivdripak ; yet tho British gained by that victory a pre- 
ponderance which they never after entirely lost. That combat 
settled for ever the pretension* of tho French in Southern India. 
It has nevertheless been passed over with aiogular neglect, con- 
sidering the importance) of its issues, by such historian* a* Mill 
aud Thornton, by Malcolm, and even by Macaulay. Colonel 
Malleson has perhaps defined with correctness what should be 
understood by the term “ decisive battle ” — one that “ i* decisive 
of the campaign, decisive as to the consequences, decisive a* to 
the future permanent position of tho combatants.” 

When wo conridt-r the gigantic Empire we have created for 
ourselves in India— the vast area our arms and diplomacy have 
opened out for our commerce, our missionaries, and for the* career 
ot tho youth of our over-populated island— we are struck by the 
smallness of the moans which have produced such great result*. , 
At no time, probably, have we ever had at once more than 60,000 
British soldiers on tho soil of Jbdia. But in the first instance the 
numbers, when we remember what they achieved, seem ludicrously 
inadequate. Fortunately for us the French under-estimated also 
the importance of the prize they desired to win, so that as against 
them the decisivo battles of JndiA were fought by battalions on' 
either aide and not by armies. At the batile of 9 t. Thomd — a 
victory against natives only, but one which changed the fate 
of Southern India, and made European traders the masters— the 
French numbered but two hundred and thirty men. It was 
that battle which brought tho French and English face to face 
in tho Carnatic. Tho mention of tho Carnatic reminds us that 
Colonel Malleson spells all proper names after the orthodox Indian 
fashion; but it is irritating to liud words which have been Angli- 
cized for decades altered for the sake of preserving a pedantic 
uniformity. Karnatak has replaced Carnatic, Trichinopoly is now 
Trichi nupalli, Ferozeshah is converted into Firuzakahar, and soma 
names arc so twisted that wo cuu bnrcly recognize them. To re- 
turn, tho contest in the Carnatic took almost at the outlet the 
form of a dud between two men, both men of consummate 
genius, Olivo and Dupleix. Never was genius left so much to 
shift for itself. In the fight which, us we have said, was the most 
important in its issues of all the struggles between British and 
French in Ilindostan, the former numbered only 380 European 
soldiers with six guns, while the latter had 4.oo*Europeans with 
nine guns. But though lid veri pule decided who were to be 
masters iu Southern India, much remained yet to do, and that 
much was done when Plassey was won. * 4 ‘ Flassey,” writes 
Colonel Malleson, 44 was a very decisivo battle.” It was gained by 
950 European infantry, of whom 700 were British, and 50 British 
sailors, with six very small guns and two small howitzer*. The 
loss of tho victors was seven Europeans killed nnd thirteen 
wounded. It is no wonder that French historians to this day 
write bitterly as they reflect on the myriad lives sacrificed in in- 
sensate nnd disastrous wars nearer home, when, had only one or 
two battalions more been sent out in response to the earnest on- 
treaties of those in India who wvro in a position to know, the 
empire of the East might have been preserved to France. “ A* 
a victory IMossev was, in its consequences, perhaps tho greatest 
ever gained.” The etlects of it are felt this day by more than two 
hundred and fifty millions of people. From the very morrow, of 
the victory the English became virtual musters of Bengal, Debar, 
and Orissa. They became the greatest Mohammedan Bower iu the 
world. 

It wa* rinsaey which neensr-ifated the conquest and colonization o* the 
Cape of Good Hope, of the Mauritius, the protectorship over Eigypt ; 
PlfiHsey w r hi< h gsvo the English middle classes the finest field for tho do* 
voloptitonf. of their talent and industry the world hue ever known j to the 
aristocracy unrivalled opportunities for the display of administrative 
power ; to merchants and manufacturer* customers whose enormous de- 
mands almost compensate for tho hostile tariffs of rivals ; ... it waa 
Plassoy which, in its conaequeiic.es, brought convolution to this little island 
for the loss of America ; ami which, whilst in those consequences it has 
concentrated upon it the envy of tho other nations of Europe, Ins given to 
her children tho sense of responsibility, of the uccesdity of maintaining a 
groat position, tho conviction of which underlies the thought of every true 
Englishman. 

When the French were virtually disposed Of, the business of sub- 
jugAtiug Southern India had to begin well-uigh again. In tho 
decay of the Mogul Empire an adventurer of commanding talents 
had usurped authority in tho Hindu kingdom which had existed 
Ort the highland plateau overlooking tlio Carnatic towards tho 
East and the sea-coast towards tho West. By degrees this aiao, 
Hyder All, absorbed all tho native States within hi* reach, and at 
length roeollted on making h supreme effort to become master of 
aU.India south of the Krishna. It was not till the hard-fought 
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victory of Porto N.w» w.is won that the first check wa* given to 
the concurring c:r..vr ;>f IJvdor Ali, arul thus bucured to the Itiug- 
^lisli for tlio accumulation of their ivsmnrvs/ 

After the iuv.ufer had h’eu forced to retire within tlio limits of 
hik' dominions, the English wore brought luce to face with the 
Manirhds. “ Tuo aggrosriv© notion of those hardy warriors had, 
oven in the lime ot Auraiml), shaken the Mogul Km pi re to its 
very basis, Ai'ror the death of that sovereign they, too, began to 
dream of universal dominion. . . . Masters of the Imperial 
cities of Ivlhi ami Agm, of the North-' Western Provinces as far 
Aligarh, they nt length beheld before them only two possible 
rivals — one of them, indeed, the Sikhs, almost too young to be 
Seriously regarded as a rival — and the English, ruling from the 
mouths of the Ganges to Cav/n pore, and |_.ns»rs?ors of Bombay and 
MudraV* Hut. fertile fuel tlmt at thoerisis of their destiny the 
Manillas core deprived of their renowned leader, MudhajI Simlia — 
by f.ir the most remarkable man whom India produced in tlio Inst 
century— and for circumstance* which kept a considerable portion 
of the Martilhii Cmifederucy from engaging in the struggle, it might 
haw; fared ill with the EnglMi. It was a light for supremacy 
through tbo length and bu ulth of Hindustan. “ I'or Southern and 
Western India the ipnx lion was decided at Assaye; for Xouhcrn 
India at. LaswanV’ 

The result of tbo & uvc^'fiil fesue of the Marathi war was tlio 
csteii&Lui of tlio Ik glFh frontier almost to the Sutlej, Fortunate 
wtis it for us that wo became neighbours of the Sikhs at a timu 
wliou they were, through internal dissension?, unable to put foith 
their undivided etrengih against us. I'anjit tiingb — the one man 
who, by virtue of liis commanding ability and absolute influence 
with his people, might not improbably have met the English on 
equal term?, hud just died, and liis kingdom hud become the prey 
of rival factions. When the iucritabfe war broke out tlio Siku 
army, incompetently and trcaclu iou^ly led and luigm ably olfimvtl, 
succumbed to our better trained and dbcipHni’d battalions; but 
such was the fighting of tho-o splendid soldiers that officers who 
bad seen Albner.t and Salamanca un<l Fuetilo? d’Onor declared 
that no battle in Spain was as fiercely contested us was Ferozwhnh, 
“That battle shook the edifice of British dominion in India to it? 
very basis, and improved our unlive soltliers with tho conviction 
that the English were not iimnc;bl*\” The Sikh defeat, however, 
virtually decided the campaign for the time being, for Sobi.iou 
was but the complement of Ivrojco-hnh The result of llu*? 
victories was that the English Government a— nmed n prolector.1'0 
over tlv« Punjab during tho minority of the Muhnrajab iiiiulcp 
Singh, and British officers were nominated with full authority to 
direct and control ull matters in every department of the Statu. 

But the peace was a patched- up peace. The Sikh people had 
only yielded for the time being. Now they bided their time and 
waited till an opportunity should ari.-e fur striking another blow-- 
this time not for empire but for independence. On our si»i<\ with 
scarcely on exception, not onu man in authority apprehended tlio 
situation. “The arrangements made with respect to the Punjab 
Were so perfect, the contentment of the people was so assured, the? 
reforms introduced by the English were so popular, that it was 
heresy to dream of Sikh disaffection. And in point of fact no 
one cm the *pot did dream of ir .” The awakening was u rough 
one. An outbreak occurred auddenlv one day in the hottest 
season of the year — the time having been deliberately chosen — 
at Mooltau. The Controller of the Punjab, Sir Frederick Currie, 
made light of it. When, at another place, two duys later, a 
second outbreak occurred, Currie was as far oif u» ever from 
arriving at a just conclusion. lie contented himself with direct- 
ing tha Sikh troops nt Lahore to co-operate against the malcon- 
tents with the British troops at that station. But the Sikhs 
refused* to net. It was necessary there foie to begin operations 
against Wool tan with British troops only; but the siege was not 
undertaken till tbo beginning of autumn" Almost simultaneously 
with tho opening of the besiegers’ but terms that portion of the 
Sikh army which had till then ostensibly held aloof gave its 
adhesion to tho national movement. Thereupon Lord Dslhousie, 
Governor-General of India, declared that, as the Sikh people 
wished for war, “ they should have it with a vengeance/’ Lord 
Gough, the Ctmimanaer-in-Chicf, HHHiuued command of the “ army 
of the Punjab,’’ as it was styled. Thou followed the battles of 
Ohilliauwalhih and Gujrat, which closed tlm era of Sikh inde- 
pendence. The ?tory of (Jhilliauwullah is admirably trdd by 
Colonel Malleaon, as indeed fe the story of each one of the battles 
Sn this book. u The judgment farmed after a lapse of more than 
th irty years, when time and death have assuaged all Iho passions 
of the period, is that no British general om- fought h battle so 
badly as Lord Gough fought Ghilliauwuliah. It was throughout 
a day of blunders.” Fortunately, the Sikh commander was as 
little skilful as his antagonist. Lord Gough’s generalship is 
severely dealt with by tbo author, but not unduly so. The 
Sikhs were just the kind of lues against whom manoeuvres 
would tell more than direct blows. But Lord Gough was 
nothing if not a fighting general. In the hour of battle all 
ideas of strategy; of tactics, of the plan of tho campaign, 
vanished from his mind. He had adopted an excellent plau— 
.not his own — for fighting tbe battle ; but when the moment came 
for potting it into pfoctfce the theory was altogether lost sight 
«£ The Sikh leader wished to bring matters to a crisis, and 
i* knowing the temperament of the British commander that tho 
tire of artillery was tho music which would make hm dance, he 


despatched to the front a few light* guns, and opened fire on the 
British position. The tiro was distant and the effect innocuous, 
but the insult roused the hot Irish blood of the commander of tbe 
English army. It 4 drew ’ him, iu filet, precisely in the manner 
designed. . * . Wild with excitement, Lord Gough ordered his 
infantry to advance and charge the enemy's butfeijgf/’ In the 
end, tho Little so recklessly engaged was won, but “the victory 
was certainly of a Pyvrluum character.’’ For the British retired 
from the field, to win which had cost them, in killed and wounded, 
89 officers and 2,357 m cm ; and they left behind them several 
standards, six guns, aiul all their dead. *Wo have not space to 
Tutor to Gujrat, a battle which was the complement of OhilHan- 
wallah, ns Sobraon had been that of l'broeoshah. The Punjab 
was now finally annexed. “Against the annexation,” concludes 
Colonel MiiUeson, “ I do not venture a single word. It must 
have come sooner or later, and it was belter to take it alter a 
fair light than to steal it in tho manner we adopted towards 
Oude some five years later. But for tho guiltless boy, for the 
yuuiig Maharajah, of whoso interests wo were the guardian, surely 
some fitting provision should have been made. Granted that 
we did well to take his kingdom, by what right did wo annex 
his private estates/ This i> a question iu which tl# honour of 
tho country is concerned. It behoves it also to duniand whether 
a pension for one uncertain life is sufficient compere lion for tho 
loss of a great position and the forfeiture of inalienable private 
property.” 

Wo know of jin book so well calculated as is the one wo are 
uoi icing for giving tho student a clear and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the successive slops taken in conquering for ourselves tho 
Empire of Hindustan. It is not simply tho story of so many 
decis’no battles. Tho causes which led to each war are set forth, 
and the connexion between successive wum fe clearly shown. The 
author has consulted “as far as possible original * documents, or 
the writings published and unpublished of contemporaries and, 
to judge by the list of such given, the labour of composing this 
excellent work muet have been very considerable. 


REt'GXT MUSIC. 


r SUIOh>E who are admirers of M. PlanqaetloVi charming mufic, 
A and we ure sure their number is not small, will be glad to 
hear that Messrs. Metzler & Co. have published in ftheet-runsio 
form most of tho best songs in that C0inpo-:» r's sparkling little 
opera Ndl Gwymio, which Lids fair to rival, if not to surpass, his 
other very sueci 1 valid work, Lea Cloches th CorneviUe. M. 
I'lanquctto’s music, if not always comparable to that of tlio lute 
M. Uiluuhach, is at any rate at times an admirably substitute for 
it ; and, though occasionally somewhat commonplace in form, bis 
work is generally influenced by tho spirit of the great composer of 
opera-boull'e. If oportt-buuife* is nut to bo a thing of the past, it 
h greatly due to M. 1 ’Unquetted labours that it hn 3 survived ; for, 
with tbn excepiiim of his work, scarcely any of the later attempts 
in this style of opera can be considered deserving of success, Of 
the eight Kings which Messrs. Metzler Sc Co. have sent us, it is 
scarcely juice-^ary to do move tlmn give their names, a« the music 
is already so well known and appreciated. They are the follow- 
ing: — Nell G Wynne's three tongs, “Only an Orange Girl,” “First 
Love,” and the rustic Hondo, “A work-a-day life’s hard,” all 
excellent in tin ir several styles; “The Wong of the Clock,” 
“Illusions,” and “The Try sting Tree the beautiful serenade, 
“Sweetheart, if thou be nigh,” and “Ouco upon a lime.”* Re- 
sides tli(Me songs, wo have also “ A Fantasia ” upau the airs in tha 
opera from the prolific pen of Mr. Sydney Smith, in which ara 
introduced, in n very pleasing manner, nearly all the above- 
mentioned songs, as well ns the stately “ Pavanue ” and tho “Gipsy 
music.” As a iiiit ami consequence also the opera bos taken shape 
tin dance music, and Mr. Charles Ooote’s Nell Gwyime Polka and 
Quadrille, and Liddells Nell Gwynne Galop, Walla, and Lancers 
w ill be welcome auditions to the ball-room repertoire of the present 
season. 

Messrs. Enoch & Sons have sent us a budget of songs, nil of 
which are considerably above tbe average. “ The Silent Keys,” by 
Signor Giro 1 ’iunuti, to words by Mr. Hugh Conwav, is a touch* 
imr little song, which shows the hand of a talented artist, who, 
from very slender materials, has succeeded iu producing an elective 
and highly-pleasing piece of work ; and the sime may be said of 
Mr. Joseph L. Hoeckofs “ lloscs all the w^y,” which, like aU hia 
other productions, is full of grace and beauty, and not hampered 
by au elaborate accompaniment. To some very pretty words by 
Miss Mark Lemon, entitied “ Old Times,” Mr. Milton WeHlagb 
has set some excellent nmsio, and we feel certain that this song 
has only to be hoard to achieve success, ns it is a verv charming 
specimen of its tend. ' Mr. Berthold Tours is so well known ana 
admired us a scholarly composer that his natuu alone k sufficient 
to guarnuUw the value of a song from his pen; but we. think 
that he has feeldom produced a more p 1 casing and . Active com- 
position than “ Unforgotten,” a song which we ha^p no doubt 
will command the succese< it deserves, raid enhance his already 
well-earned reputation. “Jack of 'Ours/” bv Mr* Fredorio Pf. 
Lb hr, is dedicated to “ tho officers in the British Artny,* apd is. a 
not unsuccessful attempt at a military lyric very uuutii §4 the Same 
spirit as the many naval lyrics which have appeareCofWfe. Itis^ 
j perhaps, as well that the army should have its thru as well as tke 
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lmvy, aud it ia hut fair that" the military man should be allowed j Tho JUeards of Living Officer* of the United State* Army (4) is 
to assert as he does in tlus sonar; — \ ft work which, as preserving the names and .the olaims of Aincri- 


■ ■ ■ Merrily, lads. so-ho t They may talk of a lift at sea ; 

• But a life on land, with & sworn in hand, 

Is the life, xny lad#, for me. 

From thefffiua publishers we have also two pieces ‘of dance music, 
“ The Old Lock Watts," by Mr. Georges Lawotbo, and w Fairy 
I*a«d Walts," by Mr. It. E. Iktho, both effective and good of their 
kind. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

T 7 » UROPEAN travellers in America have often noticed as a 
JDi singular and somewhat depressing characteristic of the vast 
woodlands that occupy so largo a part of the surface, even in the 
oldest and moat extensively cultivated States, the rarity of song- 
birds. This may bo aecrfbablo in grout part to the existence of 
enemies which in England and in great part of Europe have been 
exterminated, or so limited in number that to the great majority 
of their natural victims they are scarcely more familiar than toman 
himself. Comparatively little as they are heard and eeeu, never- 
theless the wild birds of the Northern Atlantic States are numerous 
and various j and it is their very variety, tbe non-intervention of 
man in their constant mutual hostilities, that keeps down their 
number. American ornithologists have a wider scope, a much 
more extensive zoological as well as geographical range, than their 
rivals in Western Europe. If they have to go further afield for 
the common, they have no great difficulty in iinding specimens 
even of the rarer kinds ; may study at leisure the character, haunts, 
ami habits of species, and even of genera, scarcely to bo found now- 
adays save in the remotest nooks and corners of \V extern Europe. 
We have noticed more than one ornithological work profoundly 
interesting even to tbo ordinary reader, dealing exclusively with 
the birds of New England or the Northern seaboard. But M r. 
Samuels’s account of the Northern and Eastern Birds (1), tbe 
natives and visitants . of the North-Eastern States and British 
provinces, is non<#the less welcome that it lies had several ex- 
cellent predecessors. It contains of* course all the technical in- 
formation that is interesting and fully intelligible only to professed 
students of natural history ; but it gives also a mass of interesting 
and curious facts, of anecdote and observation, gathered from 
the author's own experience or from the worlts of others — 
naturalists, specialists, and sportsmen— equally valuable in a 
scientific aspect^ and attractive to those who take up the volume 
in simple curiosity, or to amuso a leisure hour. The engravings 
and tinted illustrations exhibit a great variety of well-chosen 
examples, representative of every principal class of American birds 
in characteristic attitudes, the shape, size, and colour of their 
eggs; and add greatly to the interest, and yet more perhaps to the 
instractiveness, of tho work 

Mr. Try on’s treatise on Conchology (2), of which the first 
volume only is before us, belongs to the class of technical scien- 
tific works, and should be of the greatest interest to tbe advanced 
ttotar&l^k To say this is to say that it is not intended for the 
beginner or the general reader. 

Dr. Wharton’s Commentaries on Law (3) fills a place inter- 
mediate between the technical works, which only a professional 
Student would care to attempt, and those general treatises on the 
principles and philosophy or law which are even more useful as 

a of a thorough general education than as the basis of pro- 
nal training. Mis chapters on the History of American and 
English Law and on the Law of Nations afford, in fairly popular 


language, in a sufficiently readable style, and in reasonable bulk, 
just that general knowledge of the principles and origin of law, 
as a lawyer of the United States has to deal with it, which is 
indispensable to any thorough and intelligent appreciation of 
the common law of the StateB and of the Codes with which we 
believe most of the older States are now furnished. On one 
point especially Dr. Wharton’s views possess a grave and direct 
political interest fox English readers, lie reviews at great length, 
with considerable care, and with the more historical fairness that 
bis practical conclusion repudiates the reasonings aud the position 
of his countrymen, the rules laid down for, as well as those 
established bv, the Genova Arbitration. That the case was decided 
upon principles which had never before been recognized by either 
of the contending parties, or indeed by tbe States from winch the 
arbitrators' were taken, that the contention of the American 
Government contradicted all American traditions, renounced all 
thoso neutral olaims of which America bad been the strongest 
asserter, and carried the pretensions of belligerency further than 
England, as the strongest of maritime belligerents, had ever pushed 
them, Dr* Wharton bolds as strongly, argues as cogently, as Chief 
Justice Ooekbuvn himself. That neither England nor the Union 
is bound in future either by the rules or the decision is a somewhat 
startling itdemidd, but one for wbioh the author has milch to say. 
and important authority, English as well as American, to allege. 


fiA One Northern pastern Birds; with Illustration* of many Species 
jf *w W and accurate figures of their Eggs* By Edward A Samuels, 
wew Tork i R. Worthington. London ; Trltbner A Ob. 

'(uYStrsktiiraf end Systematic Conchoiopy: an Introduction to the Study 
(f ths MptfusoeL VoL f . By QtotM W. Tryon, Inn,' Philadelphia: 
pUWMrtdb? tbe" Anther; ' London : •fthmer He Co. 4 

hw ^ Wharton, LL»1X Philadelphia^ j 


a work which, m preserving tbe names and the olaims of Ameri- 
can officers, is of course profoundly intertfter to the American 
services, aud may form tbe groundwork of an annual ox periodical 
handbook. 

Mr. Bowker’a little manual on Work and Wealth (5) id not an 
elementary economical treatise, but rather a practical application 
of familiar economical principles to a few of the more familiar 
phenomena of social, commercial, and industrial life ; for example, 
the functions of banks, the use of money, the nature of rent, and 
the distinctions between agricultural and city rents, and other 
points on which misconception and confusion are apt to prevail, 
and liable nowadays to produce no little practical mischief in 
countries governed, like England, Franco, and America, by the 
votes of the proletariat. 

By co-operative housekeeping (6) Mrs. Peirce means something 
more than that which has been so largely achieved in this country 
of lato by Co-operative Stores of every kind*, but this is the 
main, or at least the first, object sho has* in view, this she would 
have her neighbours attempt and achieve in the first instance. 

A ponderous volume published bv tho .State Board of Agri- 
culture seta forth tho resources industrial and social of South 
Carolina (7), tho last of the Southern States which is likely to 
attract either capital or industry from without. A more in- 
! teresting little handbook sots forth the industrial, sporting, and 
social attractions of Florida (8), tho market-garden of the Unidn, 
perhaps at no distant period the semi-tropical orchard of tbe 
world. Florida can send ripe fruit and vegetables northward at 
tho beginning of April. Her rapidly-spreaai ng orange-grove* pro* 
raise a quiet, easy, and certain method of attaining fortune, io 
tbo course of twenty years to those who can start with an ado* 
quate capital and wait for its return. Her climate, her soil, her 
ropidJy-iujpro'ving social condition, render her, to adventurers who 
lack tho moral or physical hardihood demanded by sheep-farming, 
cattle-raising, or corn-growing on tbe great scale, os well as to 
thoee who are simply seeking a pleasant home and refuge from the 
severe winters of tho North, the most attractive of tbo younger 
States; while her scenery, in its beauty and its utterly exceptional 
character, the simple hospitality of her people, and the growing 
facilities of travel, are certain to draw thither a constantly increas- 
ing stream of winter visitors. 

Mr. Conkliug has written a Guide to Mexico (9), which will fo 
of use and interest to intending and to experienced travellers. 

Mr. Doming’s Byways of Nature and Life (10) is a collection 
of articles contributed to the New York Evening Poet— articles 
whose style, substance, and variety testify to capacities which 
should achieve for its author a very considerable professional suc- 
cess. Fow journalists, not many of the most sucoeesftil com* 
spondents, could write so well upon such a variety of topics. 
British elections and London fogs; the giant tides and bores * 
of tho Bay of Fuudy ; seal-hunting in the Arctic and deep-fishing 
in tropical seas ; the sponge-fisheries of Bahama and the cod-bak- 
eries of Newfoundland ; subterranean waters and Mlssisaippian navi- 
gation; tho social condition and political troubles of the Southern 
States— are all treated iq the same sensible, practical, readable 
style. Upon sport, and especially upon sea-fishing, Mr. Doming 
is most at home ; but upon natural soanery and popular science 
and even on politics, he is seldom at a loss. 

Mr. Mead’s account of Martin Luther (11) is, of course, one of 
the innumerable products of the late Tercentenary. 

A .treatise on^historical teaching (12), by a number of historical 
professors, contains, as might be expected, interesting and instruc- 
tive matter. 

Miss Evans’s Laura ( 13) and Miss Litchfield’s Only, an In- 
cuknt(i 4) are both above the average level of cheap American 
novels. # 

(4) Records of Living Officers of the United States Army . Philadelphia $ . 
Hammcrsly & Oo. London : TrUbner 8s Oo. 1S84# 

(5) Of Work and Wealth : a Summary of Economics, By R, R, Bowker. 
New York ; Tho Society for Political Education. London : Sampson Low 
A Co. 

(6) Co-operative Housekeeping ; How Not to Da It and., J fow to Do It: 
a Study in Sociology. By Mdusiuu Fay Peirce. Boston r' 11 Osgood 8s Oo. 
London : TrUbncr & Co. 1884. 

* (7) South Carolina ; Resources and jhtjndaUtm y Institutions and /a* 
dustries . Published by the State Boararn Agriculture of South Carolina. 
Charleston: Walker, Evans, 8c Cogswell. London: TrUbncr ft Co. 

(8) The Florida Annual. With large new Sections! Map. Edited by 
C. K. M unroe. New York : 140 Nassau. Street. London : Trtlbncr ft Co. 

(9) Appleton* s Guide to Mexico. By Alfred R. Conkliug, LL.TL, Ph.BL 
Now York : Appleton ft Co. London : Trttbuer & Co. 1684. 

(xo) Byways of Nature and Life. By Clarence Doming. Now York 
ana London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

fu) Martin Luther 1 a Study of the Reformation. By Edwin D. Mead. 
Boston : George H. Ellis. London : Trttbnor ft Co. 1884. 

(in) Pedagogical Library . Edited by G. Stanley Mall. Vol. L — Methods 
of Teaching History . By Dr. G. Dicaterwcg. Professcx* Herbert B. Adun% 
0 . L Adorno, Ac. Boston : Ginn, Meath, ft Co. 

(13) Laura, an American Girt. By Elizabeth K. Evans. Philadelphia 
084 London : Lippincott ft Co. 1884. 

(f t) Only an Incident. By Grace Deni 0 Litchfield. New York sad 
London 1 G. P« Putnam’s Sons. 
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~ . JBENCH ’LITERATURE 

A DMIRAL LA GRAVIERR is indefatigable 

• in his studies ol* ancient military and naval affairs ; and his 
Companies JAlemndr? (f ), now presented to tho reader in five 
neat and compact volumes (with a map in each, which is, we 
regrot to say, u great deal belter than anything to be found in 
English books of anything like the same price), is a very crudit- 
■ able and interesting monument of industry. Tho Admiral, os is 
known to his renders, has a happy, if somewhat garrulous, knack 
of Comparing old things with now which adds considerably to the 
interest of his hooks. He compares Alexander’s Punjab ex- 
periences with Chillian wallah, not, it need hardly bo said, to the 
advantage of Lord Gough, but in no unfriendly spirit to English- 
men; he follows tho voyage of Nuarchus with abundant eru- 
dition, as well ns with a careful eye to places, and nobody will 
bn surprised to hear that he is fertile in parallels betweon 
Alexander and the First Napoleon. Perhaps rooro copious 
citation of chapter and verse from the original authorities might 
he desirable, but that is not the older French fashion. In that 
fashion the Admiral has produced a readable, instructive, and by 
no means unamusing book. 

M. d'Arenel’s book on Richelieu at la monarchic ahsulun (2) is 
somewhat oddly named. It is iu reality a long, careful, tuul 
valuable summary of the political and economic condition of 
France at the moment when the grent Cardinal changed its state 
and constitution. The King and his prerogatives, the chief officers 
of State, tho various forms of popular or class representation 
which survived in the early days of the seventeenth century, 
the gradual exaltation of tins monarchical principle, till the first 
book. The second treats of the extremely complicated subject of 
the noble."*?, its rights, functions, and titles, the customs which 
regulated its succession and property, its habits oflivintr, its amuse- 
ments, its language, Ac. Finally, M. d’ A venel discusses tho 
Causes of ifs decadence. Tho third book passes to tho civil service, 
and discusses it in tho same minute way. Tho whole tills two 
atout volumes, mid there are two more to come, vast, a mass 
of matter naturally delies criticism in detail. lint, where 
we have examined M. d'A venal minutely ho stand* tho test very 
well ; he is evidently very well real in unpublished as w»*ll ns 
published authorities, and’ ho uses lib reading with judgment and 
writes with clearness. 

\Ve have to notice two now parts of M. Vivien de St.-Martiu a 
vast Gazetteer (3), which has reached the article “ JaudeiV 
The first volume (nine hundred closely-printed and frequently 
illustrated pages of double columns) of the supplement of M. 
Wurtzs Chemical Dictionary (4), the body of which already 
forms live stout volumes, lua appeared. 

M. llich eta “ Psychological and Physiological Fragment* ” (5), 
os the more modest nub- title of his bonk ruin, consists of e»s.ivs 
on subjects such ns mc&un rism. intoxication, alcoholic a: d other, 
demoniacal possession, and tho like. They are purely materialist 
in tone, and not remarkably subtle in explanation ; tut they are 
not without merit as collections of facts with a kind of com (non- 
sense commentary. 

Monseigncur Mnrct (though by the way one of his chief oppo- 
nents holds, and we think rightly, that general usage is wrong in 
employing tho terra Monseigneur except in the vocative) baa in 
his Virile cathoHquc (6) purveyed the teachers of the age, from 
Hegel to Riichncr, and from Comte to M. Renan, of coui.?o from a 
Strictly orthodox standpoint. 

Very good, things may bo paid of M, Mainardfe capital little 
treatise on versification m M. Lemerre’s school series (7). It costs 
but a franc and 11 half, and henceforward “ J fiulst tliou not fifteen 
pence ? T> will bo a sure question to a had versifier iu French. 
Varieties of rhymes and rhythms, ft dictionary of syllabic pronun- 
ciation,, notes uu ensures, and the like, duly occur, find there is the 
famous list of rhymes tiuihynmble, such as “fourcho” and 
“sceptre/ and tho like. One of these, by tho way, in the present 
fancy of Frenchmen for Gallicizing foreign words*, might he made 
to vanish Irom the list. There is no exact French equivalent for 
“ scamper,” and the naturalizin'.? of it us a verb would at onco 
supply the singleness of 1 * 3 4 5 * 7 * punipru” with a consort. A3 thus 


A t rivers re beau pnnipre 
Le t*uu tie Agrcale scampre. 

But this is only a humblo suggestion derived from the very extra- 
ordinary vocabulary of some modern French hooks. 

.Wears glad to see that the fcnluLion (8), perhaps the most 
pocketabl&of all Flaubert’s books, has made iu appearanco in 
M. Lomerre’s Petite hibliothi quo lit tenure. 

Every one who has seen it and every one who has not ought to 

(1) let campagnt* iTAkrandrc. Par 1c vicc-dmiral Juricn do la 
. Gravftrc* 5 voIb. Paris : 1 'loa. 

(a) RlctuAieU et la monarchic ahsoluc. Par lo vicomfe (>. d’ A venel. 
flvols. Paris: Plot). 

(3) JVyuteaU dictkmnaire d<j gwgraphie unioerwUc. Par Vivien do tit.- 
Martin. Fuse, a 2, 23. Pat 1* : Tlnchettc. 

\ (4) fJfdionnain c It chime. Pur A. Wurtz. Supplement, Part I, t 
. B^F. Piurisi Hachetta. * 

(5) Jjkoimhc et rinte Wgcnce. Par U. Rickets Faria : Alcan, 

" ' (6) Im veritd rathoUque et la pave rtligieuse. Par 11 . L. 0 . Maret, 
/ ‘sicl^qakdeLcpatite. Paris: Dcntu. 

(7) Trttitd do versification franpaise. Par L. Maiimrd. Paris: 

. Louwm* f; . 

*($)* jAttontatkm de St* Antoine. Par (I. Flaubert. Paris : Lcmerro. 


bo glad to hear of the reimmression of M. Robida'a charmingly 
Extravagant and nonsensical Tour enchant 6 e (9). It ia, as we can 
testify irom experiments duly made, equally welcome to small 
children who cannot read French and to large children who can* 
Some of our readers may bo surprised to fiud m reviewing 
Lou vet’s questionable “Chevalier” (10) ; indeed, M. jjjM.«aust in- 
genuously confesses that he is rather surprised to 'find himself 
printing it. II is excuse that his reprint is very dear (which it is) 
does not strike us os a triumph either of ethics or logic, and hie, 
in quogue , addressed apparently to tho Naturalists, though per* 
feetly justified in fact, is not an excuse, for two blocks do not 
make & white. Rut it is true that Faublas is something of a classic, 
and, as Carlyle has it, a 14 * symptom of much ” in French history \ 
it is also true that its sins against decency have been a little ex- 
aggerated, and it is most Due of all (though M. Jouauet does not 
say so) that its intolerable deal of verbiage and sentimental 
rubbLh to a halfpenny worth of obscenity nmko it a very tough 
morsel for amateurs of that kind of matter. 


2 SLW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M OST people of a modest turn of mind will think that Mr. 

Rockland is very moderate in saying that “there are twj 
different classes of pooplo who know very iittlo about India ”(1). 
If by this ho means only two, he is certainly complimenting ns all 
very much, for it is the fad truth that there are many besides 
44 your old Indian who knows only one Presidency,” and “your 
real rural Englishman,” tho two ignorant persons’ instanced by 
Mr. Bucklaud, who have a plentiful lack of knowledge on this 
subject. There is consolation, however, in learning that ih s 
ignorance is not without excuse. Mr. Rockland Bnys himself that 
India is not easy to know. The render who is us anxious to correct 
his delects in this Te^pect ns h« ought to be will find that ho can 
ilo it- very pleasantly with the help cl* this hook. A great deal of 
whnt Mr. Ruckland has to suv about tho organization of our 
mhninUtratiim in Rengal, for lie scarcely touches on the other 
Presidencies, has already been said by Colon* Chesnoy, in his 
standard work on Indian IVility, but it will U*ar re-telJing. Thera 
is morn originality in the chapters on the i4 Social Life* 1 of tho 
country. Tho author gives ft good deal of spnro to the unofficial 
part of tho English community ; and at the eml there is ft chapter 
on “ Native life ” w Inch shows clearly enough how- hard it is for fin 
Englishman to learn anything beyond tho mere surface about the 
people I10 lias to live among. 

It can scarcely happen to any man w*ho labours with pen and 
ink to enjoy better luck iu uno respect than has befallen Mr. 
Gunuttg. llis ftudy of Jn Me murium (2) makes A little volume- 
such as rarely gladdens the heart of any author who publishes in 
England. In respect of printing, paper, and margin it is a credit 
to Me.-sra. Mannillan. Mr. Gcnungs study itself will be found 
useful, and esteemed accordingly, by people who have a guilty feel- 
ing thnt they do not in the least know whut In Manor iam is all 
about, and who would like to be instructed. lie describes the 
poem, divides it into a first, secondly, thirdly, and to conclude, 
reduces many of tho stanzas to the * plat uest prose, and withal 
point 9 out 44 those inquiries concerning God and man and unseen 
things which fulfil the deeper purposes of In Memuriam . 11 

Every line of the Notes on Painters and Paintintj (3) made by 
Mr. McCruig, hanker at Oban, is entitled to careful study, Lika 
a true lover of the beautiful, he begins by bursting into verse. 
44 Artists and pjets,” he says, about tho middle of bis poetical 
introduction 


At tints nml poets have a sense of right, 

A ki*i*n swun) of virtue ami honour bright \ 
Artists mid poets, with their feelings keen, 
Distinguish the right and wrong iu the Rc* ae. 


Argnl, they am helping forward the happy time coming whelk 
44 life eternal shall still bo the goal, The end and reward of the 
pious soul. And may tbi3 my song bo, the morning sttr, To 
herald this glorious dawn from afar, ' \Ve share in Mr. McCraig’s 
pious wish, though not with much confidence,’ His criticism, when 
ho reaches it, with this 44 right butter woman's rank to market/' is 
scarcely so superior as his lofty ideas about art lead the reader to 
expect. Ilo finds tho statue of Diogenes 44 a most striking one y 
atul almost 11 perfect likeness of the late Mr. Potter, director of the 
City of Glasgow Rank.’’ The statue of Pericles “ is a perfect dandy 
— lull, slender, graceful, with a most delightful expression of fitce # 
the very imngo uf a young lineudruper from New York we met 
at the’ ball-rootn uf the Grand Hotel, Nice, of the name of 
Richardson.” 

Joyful though *Jlopc (4) is the history of a worthy yQttfft lady 
named Hope, who marries a clergyman with a poor living, mid 
finds how hard it is to get along with three hundred a year when 


(9) La tour enehuHtvc. Par B. Robido. Paris: Drey foil* 

(10) />• urnotue du chevalier de Fuuhhi 9. Pur Luuvet de Csavrsy. Vbts. 
1,2. Paris: Jouau^t. 


(1) Sketches of Social L \fk in India. By Q. T. fiuckland, p t Z&. 
Loudon : AlDn & Co. 1884. 

(2) Tennyeon'e Jn Memuriam : it* Tarpon and Us Structure. A Study. 
By John F. licnwig. London : Macmillan & Co. 1884, 

(3) Note* on Painter* and Painting. By John Stuart ttldttg. PailUyt 
J. U R. Parlane. 

(4) Jcyfnl through //ijw. A Story. By Blanche A L, Owoek. 
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yon have eight children Vnd various other raUtio&ft to look after. 
Hope^ however, kocpe k tailing ftirc, and is even equal to making 
Iriab taw without meat. To auch a woman all things are possible. 
A . better living comes, cite. wicked ere converted; and Hope ends 
with* her constitution still unimpaired. 

Mr. Watt's History of a Lump of Iron (5) is a fair specimen 
of the science-tnade-ensy style of book so common nowadays. 

While Dr.Jdttrrajr'a great Dictionary is being completed a Bale 
should bedMLnd for a new edition of Dr. Stormooth's Dictionary 
of the English fjmiyuttye (6), which is being revised and enlarged. 

A great addition to our knowing* of the statistics of India is 
made by the publication of the second and third volumes of the 
Census of the Partjah (7). 

Our list of reprints includes a neat paper-bound edition of the Lays 
of Ancient Dome (8), and two very pretty volumes of the poetry of 
Sir. J Brent (9). Hr. Grind on a" (Scripture Botany (to) belongs 
also to the class of rcprintB, as it is a collection of articles which 
have already appeared in newspapers or magazines. The author 
bus carefully revised them, however. Mr. William Grahams 
Creed of Science (ti) has reached its second edition ; and ao 1ms 
Mr. Proctor's treatise on The Management and Treatment of the 
Horse (12). The reader of magazines and newspapers blessed 
with a long memory will recoguize some old acquaintances in 
Mrs. Lynn Linton's “Essays on Women" (13). A complete 
edition of the works by the author of The Pilgrim and the 
Shrine (14) is being published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 

Mr. Charles Kent has torn handfuls out of Dickens's novels to 
make a collection of *' II mu our and Pathos" (15). This style of 
book has been judged and condemned long ago ; but editors will 
always bo found to make them, and it is only too probable that 
l’etulera will long be found to encourage them. 

Pontes (16) is the mime given by its authors, S. A. P. andE. Ti., 
to a slim little school book intended to introduce the schoolboy 
in the gentlest possible manner to a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue. 

Mias Yonge has subjected two of Shnkspeare's pbnn, King 
Jlenry the Fifth and King Diehard the Second p 7), to the pruning 
required to tit them for reading in schools. Each play is supplied 
with an historical introduction and n summary. 

Mr. Nichols Tables of European Jlistw g (\Z) has reached its 
third edition. 

(5) The History of n lump of It on. By Al'*.\:uul«*r Watt. L<m 1 >>u : 
A. jolm* ton, 180*4. 

(6) A UictiuHtry of the /.' ujhsh Lanyuttje. By tli2 B<". . .lames 

Stormont h. Blackwood & .Son ♦. iS3{. 

(7) Deport of the Census of the Punjab. By 1). (\ ,1. I bbet .-*<.• n. Lahore; 
printed by the Siijierintcinh'iit « t the (Vnintl iinnl Pro*-*. 

(3) Lag* of Ancient Home. Bv Lord Maeatiuiy. London: Longmans 
A Co. 

(o) The Poetical If'otki of the late John Bicnt, F.S.A. London: Kent 
& Oo. 1804. 

(10) Scripture Botany. By Leo II. Bhialoti. London: F. Bit main 
^ (ll) The Cnted of Svu'ncr, Hehgiou*. Jlornt, ttt.tl Soria/. By W id Lilli 
'G Tallinn, M.A. Loialou : Kogan l'*nul, Tmn’h, L«,. iC.3{. 

( 12) The Ufa h age h. cut ami 7 not merit of the JJ<rsr. By YV ilium) I'nK’tur, 
Btiid-Oroonn London ; Alien & Co. 

(13) The Muyfiur I.ibi'iiry~~Our*r?cr*: J.'wo/i on Women. By 
E. Lyon Linton. London : (Junto & W'indu.. id^. 

(14) lhj tnuIBif : an llutancul Jlomunve if lit- Future, 

Higher J.au\ A Umimnec. 

The Pilgrim anti the. Shrine, By William Maitland. London : 
Tiniloy Brothers. i88j. 

( is) 7 he Humour mat Pathos of Chat V> iJukens. Selected l»v t’liurlcs 
Kent. London: Chnpmaa *Sc Hall, j [. 

(t6) Ponies, Eton : L. Ingalton Du.ke. Loiuku: Siinpkin, Mardinll. 

188 [. 

(17) Shakspettre't Plays for Schools. AbrMpol ami Annotated bv 
Charlotte U. YoftgP, King 1 1 envy the. Fifth aiiJ limy ItiilmrJ the St coni). 
Notional Society'* Depository, \\ iviimm»t«*r. 

(18) Tattles of European 1 liatnry, literature, nod Art,fn.*u A.|>. ,tio to 
1 i83a. liy J, Niched. Third edit i .11. (jihieguw: Madchose. & Soim. jS&p 
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Totionham. 


Ill I^iwer prhonl Bors can !«■ spei'iullv Trained fur Public SrhnolH i In Fnper. fur any Clin'i: 
Or 1’ass Exam luation, iiu»iue»- or I’luicttlouul lift:. bpUndid U rounds ana lluiltlmgs fees 
tmxlcratv. 


TIALLli'V'M) TRKPARATOKY SCriOOL, SHKPPKUTOX, 

JO nrv ST Cl. A in FEII.I'IKN. M A. IKt»n.nil r C.l'.,ltsf<n<li .ml 

MAbfbUi H FARD It A. it'liftnn mid C CM'., Ov<m«l late Aau*taut-Mn«trr at Urdlwighl 
rmiare RUYMur il«- I'ntilir heiiools -ft.r TriMsiartui and refcrenci*# apply to II. St. t/hAia 
FBlbbBN. Kaq., Ilailifor^l Mill. lien ■?. NEXT TKltM bcglna May S. 

T ?DUCATION Ut tli*i ^ASlLR^T^FfELlT^RKIL, 

* MF W RRKillTOX.n.etlrre. riwparatorv fnr UOVtf. MIm STALEY '(’.onbrldge 
IHrfhcrwlonour itrti lieu bn uml d.%> IILANCHL fl'Ald.Y » Degree C'ettilb at- In Honours, 
Oiiton Collexr, f’amhrliL-r ri.ruc a limited miinb , i to prepare for tlx: I f uM>c And other 
Schoina, biH'iiirtl ar.Miffemcnt- io. the Sou* •>! the i;icrvy l'rtwpertuseji on hpi JIi at -on, with 
tha n ames o f re fare n- < «. ir.riud.uj ennm nt l»nlvcr»lty I'rnfrusnrs. Va rente <»f Ruptl s, it c. 

• . KLKf ITRICITY AND TISLBUilAWIY. 

I M B I. K DON S (i H O O L. 

Jlml-M'UtrTt-Rri. cll.ini.ES J. WYSXK, M.A., Jmi). C ollw, Ovfotd i 
1 Lev j. M. KU>TACK, M.A,. St. John’s College. Cambridge. 

The Education b sound >md thorough, and adapted to thr rr>inlrcments ut the rnvscnt day. 
The Scliuol Hfiiisti'r rmirains aIM oi auctea os leu Woolwich, Mmdlmrst, the t'luiemtiiL^, 
India Civil, oi-d other Cmn|)etWvc Kxinnluatlonr. _ . __ 

A Special Claw «*• now iornivd b.r priuMleal uistm^ilou in BI.KCTRICITY and TF.I.E- 
GKArllY. unde. .uetJuim* ot a pritcticii) ElcctilouJ Kn-xlnerr. 

Kcfircneee with ic “ " * 

Mt*iioi*nlitan Hoard 


w 


Kcfi renew with n-ipt, l to tin* Cla^i are a ut ly permitted to Sir J. W, Rnroigettr. (Ml, 
Jlci if>i*ol l tan Hoard 0 1 Woiks i W. II. l'rwsre, E«i , F.K..V, Klectnciau to JT.M I'usi 
It <!. joule. \\ ..'ibli-.luii , Claude tVcb^tvr, fi«3 , Atlii'nirtnn Club, ft*. W. 


i'usi UtiK'U | 


CLEOKETA It Y^ll 1 P, or post of LIBRARIAN, WANTED, by 

^ an M.A.OXtOi an l Barristcr*sl-Law. acouamti'd with Anglo-Saxon, Hebrew, and 
Arahb: (slight Uni'-wb ilr**), lieaidr.H tvv*ral M intern Languages. -• Ad dr t is, 11., tsie of 
Air. Kedman, 2 N\ urw ieu H'.re .l, Itegeut Street, W. 

C2ECHET A KY’ I’i i valo or othorwiY. — A _ GKNTLF.M A N 

^ eeeVs «n apijointrnr-nt. Has had many years' priu'tieal cT|jer)rnr« Is acciutniix d tu the 
mauairoment of in-uperty and tlx Investment of money. A pmicssionally trulned AceountAiit. 

Age Forty. The hklmd jeiocu^i'i can he furnished, anil security if desired Address, 

A. D., tatt Of Me« r rr. Williams A Strahan. 7 Jiawrennj Lane, Cheapsidc, K.C. 

HUNYADI JANOS. 

“ The Best Natural Aperient Water," 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 

Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

u Most pleasant to the palate” 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

The name of the ‘ APOLUNARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures gcnulnentua. 

Of all Cktwiu* and Mineral Water Dealers , at is, 6 J, Ct 4 2s, per bottle 


LIFE ASSURANCES, Ac. 

*• -v- " — 

CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1629. 

Pair 07) r. 

IBs Graco the ARGHBISUOP of CANTERBURY. 

His (fence the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

President — Tlio Right Hon. end Right Re?, the LORI) BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman — The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Ihfvhj C7<«//7wrt»t— ROBERT FEW, Eaq. 


FlVAVCIAL 1 N'fORM Vf JON, .Il'ND 1, 1883: 

Tut. tl VuiiiIh 

Total Annual liinmie 

Tuial Amount of Claims upon DuaiU 

Amount ol* Profits divided at tlu* l:p.t Quitiiptennial Bonus . 


£3,002,00.} 

£3:i:ij88 

£2,2(7.881 

£437,317 


NO AGENTS EM PLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAIR 


BONUS. — C <37,3 17 win dUtriliutcd amongst 7,HS2 Policies at the Tenth 
(Juinijuennial Division of I'rofils. Of the*e 1,070 are now, hv men ms of 
Bonin., not only nliogpi her fron from tho payment of Annual iVemiums, 
but liavv, in almost every cube, adduiotw made to the »ums originally 
a ^ ukmI by them. 

PBF.MIUMS-pAssurances maybe v fleeted at very moderate ltntCR of 
Pifiriiiini, one-lil*rli ol which may n main a charga upon the I'olioy, lo Lo 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quiuijiicnnhil Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.' — The total expense.- tm all necoiini> were, in the pa*t 
financial year, 4\i lf»a. per cent, of the total income. 

QLT ALIPKWTION. — The Clergy and euch of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Scerdon,, 

Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Pronpoetus, 
Forms of Proposals, &v.. may bn had on application to (lie Office, J and i 
Thk Sanctuary, \Vj:s iminstck, S.W. 

PJDLOTF.OTKI) I’OIJCIBS. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIM*. 

Uauuiitccd Surrenilnr-valno'*. Whole-world Aaaurance. 

LEGAL AWD GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Thn romprelmnal'.e scheme of th« Society makes effectual provision for the 
iiitorrats niul nc.urity of the Assuror!, as follows : 

1’olicy-cJumih Hie p.dd m full Immediately on proof of death and of Utlo : 

1‘ioioitiori a>:ahiflt oiuUaion to pay renewal promlnma is jpvou under a wpeuial 
system : 

A Uuarantro of fiunvmler. value i« endorsed on the Policy : 

Ite-idene© in any p irL of thk world is allowed, under ordinary wholftdifo Policies 
aftei oho >e.ir from their dale : 

Kniclde ilo*-a not air ret the interest, in a policy of persona other than the Life 
Assured ; n »r ot the Laic Assured lUuitsclf, unless oocurring within oue year from the 
ditto of the Policy. 

Tnt’HTKKS. 

The lliptit ITon. the Karl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord 
tlhiof -1 ustloe of Kn sJwnd. 

The Riglit lion, the Lord Justice 

DugfftlUy. 


James Parker Deane, EsiptQ.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. Do Go*. <J.O. 

Fredorlck John Dluko, Kaq. 

WlUlom Williams, Esq. 


The Invented As-cta eveced Two Millions, The Policy-reserves arc determined 
npor data yielding t lu- l.igbc .t known security. The Policies arc IntllsputablA 
The i.ow HAjiianu’.ory Prospectus, and full Qovemmont Returns, will bo forwarded 
on application, 

R. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 

Offlrea : 10 Flo ' t Hrn-t, 15.0, 

'COMMERCIAI* UNION A 83 IIRANciTuOMPAN Y. 

Fine. LIFE. KARINE. 

Capital fully ftiitmeribcd XS^OO/iQO 

Chpltal paid up jCftHMW 

Jxir F iiod in M|*nial Trust (hr Litb Policy Holders exnetds . . rn'm.^Kio 

Othci t und. £Ufj&t<)0U 

TOTAL INVESTED FUND8 UPWA11D8 OF TWO MILLION*. 

Total Annual Premium Income ex^vds Xl v fl77/>0-» 

Cm i Rtf OmqjM— 1$ and w COllNniLL, LONDON, K.C. 

Wi.nT K.%u orru»-4 FALL If ALL, LO.nJDuN, S.W. 


TVJOUTIIKRaX assurance company. 

M 1 FstablDhed l«!K. 

firk and life, at home and abroad. 

London. - i moop.oaik si rebt, e.c. aiikudeen^h kino street. 

_ ^ INCOME and t UN OS 

F n-rrcmbmi. dttNMOO 

Lite I'n iiium a lSUMMi 

llitril'.t iri,ttuo 

AccumnlftU u L* utuib ‘ „ . .i.'.’kC,' Hi, 749,400 


fMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

f KwtoDl.uI.fvfl isit) i OLD DRO A D STItriST. E.C. t and » PALI* MALL, H,W. 
Capital. Al.iiiM),oco I'al<l-i.p and Invest..«l. nuu.ftoo. Total luvaucd FhuiAi, «v«r £1^00,000. 
_JnMiiancr* aynin*t I* in> i.,i pr„ , i*rt\ m mi p-.uU ut t!»o w .rid at moderate ratas of bivmlum 
Prompt ami Ulairwl nU.rutwut u. c.a m*. t'uUchii tailiug dao at Ltuly^Uay should bo 
renewed ou or belorti April y, or the kamc will become void, ?. Tf?- ** w 

E. COZENS SMITH . i 



March 29,1H84.] 


Saturday Review. 


flUARDlAN FIRE LIFE OFFICE. 

V" . UBAv ^rFKn -n jAniBARD hyrert, ii03rpo)sr, uxl 
1iA*v cochin Bu ASCII -si FLltfET STREET, E.C. 

XMablbhod MU. Sulwcribetl t'Mtal. Two Million*. 

£H nr tort. 

Ctotrman~JtMX G. TALBOT* E*i., M V, 

Jfaprrty- C/tuir/nuo- ALBA S Q. H. GIBBS. E#i. 

John Hunter. E*q. 

Oconto bake, Bw|. . . .. „ 

Kt. Hun. tJ. 4. ShaW Txjfrvrt, M.P. 
i^iuininut VV. EiiMwek. K*Q. 

John U. AlttrtJu.Eurt. 

H. llu,« Morhy. K*m. 

Uturv John Norman, Baq. 

Jt.iv.rt Powell. B*|. 

An-natm Jhrf rout. E*q. 

llci " 


Rowland Novltl Bennett, E*u. 
Henri Bonham-tarter. Una. 
£h*rie* Win^CurtH. Niki. 


Chari®. F, 
Sir Wain 


\ a*, U«i. 

aniMhar. Bart, 


J*m«* QuriSRw fcsii. 

John J. UaiiiiIIqd, K.q, 
liomnuD Hunlipy. K.ii. 

[chard M. Harvey, fvmi. 

"Iglit Uon. John 0. Itul.lmrrt, M.B, 


Icnry Vlj-no. E*d' 

Jfnnntitrttf'nrti l)eiiurtmrnt~V. 3 . MAlt&PKS. 

ArluiV ii and S<'n\ iury -T. Cr. C. IMuW>ii2. 

fihar* Capital at prudent paid up and Inverted / 1 . 000 . 000 

Total Fund* v^wovA* ut giU«MWt 

Total AnnuollnLDiitc over tUilA>'W 

N.B.—Ftra Pollcle* which expired at Lady-day ahonld It* renewed at th« Head Office, or 
With the Agent*. ou or betoro April 9 . 

- 




> II (E N I X F T R K O F F I O 

LOMRAItl) STUHF.T end CHAMMO Cll'Ms, U>N'IH)S. IMS. 

Inturanra* agaltut; Lor* hy Fire unt Lljrt t.uj c (Kited la all parte o t the World. 
Lot* claim* arranged with promi.utL.de and liberality 
__ JOHN* J. UHOOMPIKI.D, Vmvirp v. 

. ON DON ABSUKANOK ( OR POK AXIOM. 

■J KnuNjnhod by Huy a l Charter, a.o. I.OT. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E C., a»u u FA HU AMENT STllliET, M.W. 

Marina, Fin*, and Life A^aurancca have been grantfi! by the Corporation for more than a 
itorv and a Half. 

‘noun In hand rT»«eil fi«.yfK>,oqo. ^ ^ ^ 

CO U N H J 1*Ij. — Perils abound on evurv nido! The 

RAILWAY PAS«TCNGEUS’ A^SlUlANT E COMPANY In-nrra again* AeeUlmta 


HOTEL$, 

BEDFORD riO'rEL.~«F«qin^,3e». Eaplnn*de, 

Npaclnua CoffiNonKunaand ... 

gefvlca la the lloutl, Cummiuu'jrt ou* and imiolrie* will 


TIR1GHTOJL- 

*-* amt We*t Pier. Central and ipilet. Long «*t#fclhiU«L CwmpwM omani* ji/on. 

' and Inr.^r KD.-i.Diot' room* for Ladle* ami Mf Qontleteen. Sea- Water 

Miiilrie* wIU re^vn **dwii**tt«ain*n from 

__ Bm43ttJ « BVLh. Km»tt r._ 

ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— With mild Winter Climate 

of Wiwteri) Dt*v<m. Houo.^ iaclntf V* .nth, overlook in® lintel Oard^n*, vprtlally fitted 
hir Winter u*«, Reduced Ta< ■ II trom hovatnber l.^Addrc**. JdASAPXHalliraeomhe. Uevou. 

Td 1 U R N iS5 ~ YOUIi llOUS in 7“ APARTMENTS 

x rilltdfimifuUT on Mop. .KICS HIKE SYSTEM. The Arlirtnat, »*e?t and mewl 
l»iM-ral. Fn.mdfrt A.o. Hn-*. t h ftm. uu vxtra *<harc* fw time *Uwi. Large, ««elhl 
i*t.j W tu fcrl.rt from. Tllurtmh-*) '•‘u.tahi'm. Wiiii Tern*#, rw*t Iff#, -<M. SW« and *50 

Tutiuilmin Court Hoad, and H*. m. an t vi Morwill .^irett. W. Esiahdrftted 1*M» 


'J’H® 


04 

<dhtll klnd*,i>n Land or Wntvr.uiul »*i»» tl.e l.ury»*<t Imc.lis] t u|..t<(l.ih«' Leritmt lii.'onn*. and j 
yearly tho Lnrpveil Amount ui I'ompi rnution of u»y Acrlchnlul Aj>f*nrnuc»' (.mupMiiy. J 
OAru'innn. HaKVIk >1. T Ait^ril.Mt. Of. Ajij. \ tu th«* t Uri,* f»t the Hnilway hlt.tton-.iiui 1 


Uiuitl A(r«ntn,or Wwn-nnd Otllcc. 
Ofht r, * 1 Comhill. Lomlorj . j;.C, 


BOOKS, &c. 


A LI. THE BEST NEW BOOKS ABE IN' CIBCULATION AT 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Hundreds, and in somt* in^Uncee Tho«annd«, of Copies of the f-eMinj 
of (he pictt Thirty Years Inm hem placed in ciroulatiou at MUIHK’S 
SKLKCrT LIBRARY itn ihe day of ptiblifiilion. 

Fresh Copies of nil New \Vuik* of Cenerul Inlrit^t are added from day to 
d:iy av the demand inrrenv., and :m ample aupply la proviflcd of all the 
Principal Forihcomiu# 11-ioLs n-> tln*y ore ir.mi the preas. 


Uuililiiia*. Ciiarluie CioM.ur at the Heart 
VV. VI AN. S« »•. 


PROVIDENT Til EE OFFIOK, HO Kc^-nt Street, Loudon, W. 

■A» Clljr Ilram'li ,-U CuriihiU, E C» hniiiOvl l^l. 

Urdoht of the Duuitoii'i, iMf^ntcrt nt tliL* 7*«th An %e.\i. MelTino at the Office, 
on Wodiua.lay, Janimry »**, l-*-!. 

The Dlrretora haw to rptK.it tl.al the traiKHCt.onn of tlw I'luvldent L'As Office during the 
y**« M**5l have hC'D htuM.v antialipiuljl . 

Pi-oinnal* for new AMVurnm-x s uiuiiiintlng to ii'Tn.WO were received. Pollne# for fWi.MO 
wire iseued and tnkrii up, |.n»lin- ng ne w cummi Cifinium* amo.intiiiK to A! 9,770, m. 

for the prcvidiiii >tnr. 'riiOj.fAw.urat.ivKm.il i.ow uurniiil l*r.-m.iitna n.i.jJcoUttJ) re- 
|irf«ent the actual nrt aiuoUmM. N.i iv-asnumm c* nrre ilhoiod .luring the year. 

The Proposal*, tier I Inert ami not tsmipletert, nuiomiTul u* A 1 (V ..v/i. 

•J’lit Claim* lor the ycui wore I isvAYl. Ik'Iux CT l > l iiMiK>retiiaiithocorre>l>oU4lingiunif<Wi^t. 

Tho annual Income in now l:iJM7i. tifingau men ace £‘.i;ns. 

]iu ring ihi* year tho «mu <.! AT# ‘*.»*5f0 wn* imirt tor tho mmmliT of Pollnlw. Thr vnluca puld 
uiM/ii UonuaPoUchterniiirertiroiii.H jut ccut.—tlic mlnhuuin furicnrter vulue-tu a» muen aa 
Wllptr cent, ol the 1’ri in.imli mvivid. 

Tna total FurnU ol the (»tl).v on hoofinher 'J! isut were . l^ing an Inrreuaoof 13L197. 

A rehultvery anthfaitory 04>n-.irtfrjii*' tho atonal ovtrn I'avnicnu rrgulruttn tm marte on w 1 - 
couut of tho recent dHialou nf J*(OlUa. The average nrtercot rcnliKed wua LA 5a. Od. ia*r cant., 
asaAalfiatAt 4«.rturinjr i«i. 

y rhe large meaaum of piililicaiiptHirtreroi vert by flu* Provident Life OflVc— a« «hown In tha 
atill tnetcuMilig inmnuit nt n.'»t InnlTipR*^.!* ariUity Injj v Vidou’e that iwramia tlc*trnu« ol tllrlllg 
Antuiiuu’ceare wiaely alivp 10 ttip artvimlti^.u Ki*r« hi nu Offire whic h ha* ull the eaiwrii'iirc 
tohcyaiued from n auiaaWbil » xi ,it ne« ot ucventy -eight years, uurt wliieh la ready to adapt it* 
pr«U« to th* r^airc^ of U„ p,.* U C d.,. w _ UEATIMOST, 0*ir»a.. 


APOLLINARIS 

THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’ 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION t 

ONE GUINEA IMSU ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

According to* the number of Volumes required; or 

TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM,. 

For tli« Free Do' ivory of Hooka in any part of London, 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prosy* rlvxcs postage free on apythcation. 


ft Pur© water is only to be obtained from natural sources.” 

Lancet , J uly 7, 18&L 

ANNUAL SALE, 

TEN MILLIONS. 


M (.TIKE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Liuirn, New Oxford Street, 
281 liF.liICNT 5TUEK1V axi> 2 KING STREET, GHEAP8ID& 

ON DON LIBRA R Y~1 ‘i sT^T AAIES*^ SQU ARE, S. W . 

rn 'iJtn*- I.orrt HOT GIlTOir. 

J icc-PjwWrnf^JHght non. \V. K. GLADSTONE, M.P , Hi* Grace the LORD AttCIl* 
BISHOP of DLMiT.lN, Lord I'KSffYaON, K. If. HHXBUHY, E*«l- 
TruMirri, Lonl HOl.XiU lO!l, linrl of CAHNAHVON, fiarl of HO^F.BEHV. 

Thr Library coutaina lou.one vuluniea of Ancient and Mortem Lherutun- in Yariwi* 

1a MnSi!nh>tlnp, Cl a yenr without entrance ftr, or LX with entrance fira of H\ \ life- imvmbcr* 
nhip. £yc 1 iiicu) virturn. an..* *)1uVi rt r.< ruimirv and u 11 hi town nicmt-er.. lU-nrtiny Koom. 
oivn I nun 10 in Imif-pmrtO Cuinl -m-. h«7. r ». pm*. Km. 1 to .\fcmt*r«a, U*. Su^plcmi4U «Ja7i-nft/. 
price ha. i tu Mrtnbci »,-(*. Piihiks-’v.w «n ani*L* , rtti.»n 

JtullLKT HA Hill SOS, frcrctary nod Librarian. 

rpiIE SATURDAY REVIEW sent- by post at following rates 

JL j*m annum, paid in advance : 

Any part r.f thu UiiiCcil Kinj,uom £1 8 9 

India and (’'inu *. 1 IS € 

Other Brit Wi ('"Ionic-, HurcptL J’.jrv pt. mid America 1 10 8 

KTEKL A .Tf»Nbs, A Spring tiardoin, Lon* l.m, S.W. 

’ SAT IJ I;DAY“ it KVTii\v]--^rhe following NUMBERS 

o»‘ rilKSArilltO-WY ilKVfl.W aroreiulralJor whh'hA i.ea hwiil Iju uvau \l».i 


1 , a. in. 7b, uu. «5i, 

Strand, \V.e‘. 


4C*», and t VW *d*a.i co^5m>— at the Office, 3* SouthauiiAon Struct, 


JJEAL & SON.— BEDSTEADS, 

JJEAL & SON.— BEDDING . 

JJEAL & SON - BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
tTEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 

IA MO Unioitt Mid Price l.l,t i>r llcddiiu. itnllrwbj pmt. 

1 W> to W TOTTKKHAM COUKT HOAD, W. 


rpUE SATURDAY REVIEW.— WANTED, rl«tn «opie» of 

A N-’w Im, .v<3, and 1 jR 3, for which l*. ca«;U will he given at the OJ.cc, W Soutlumptoit 


FRY'S 
0 O 0 Q A. 


GOLI* MR DAL, PARIS, l^TR. 

GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, ItMC 

FRY»8 CARACAS COCOA. 

**A mo*t delieioua and valuable artlrle " 

jftandarrl. 


PUnE CCH 70 A ORLY, 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

"Strictly rurf/'-W. W. SvouuAttT, 

F.I.C., F.C.8., City J na ytt, Bristol, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


Tor the eate end orderly keeping of all 
LBTTKRS and* PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 

STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 

▲ SAMPLMhDX, with IllOTlYatad Catalogue of all Sixes end 
Trloe^ jeent by PAttCICLS POST to nny address in 
the United. Kingdom on the receipt of 2*. fid. 
jo tftsnips or ^Posul Order, payable to 

HfeNRY STONE, Manufacturer 4md Patentee, BANBURY. 


Sheet. Strand. W.C. _ _ 

gTREETS CUliOXlAl# end GENEUAl 


NEWSPAPER 

A D\ Eim^KMENT OF> ICES. 

(I. Sth*kt a Co „*0 Corn hill. E.C.. nnrt Stufkt Hudtuduh . 5 q or 1 * Sfrftrt. W O. 

ivroTICE.— x\T)VI?il 7 l isi MKXTS and SUdisOBlPriONS for 

COLONIAL ami JOMINALS RECKtvgD AT EITHER or KICK, 

hut Filis fox Iiui|*CttoU nurt l l nir. tor Sale n'c kept ul lb o C»i y "ll'ivt on.y. 

At nil lloolc a* tlrr.* 1 , cloth, J*. ®d* 

PHYSIOLOGICAL GIUIELTY; or, Fact rmiu Fancy. Au 

JL Enquiry Into the VIvhhm'-,»mi Question. By 1 »ki lanth aoron. 

••or nil till) work* on the iidn of ilia vlriwetJon ph>siolugUt, * riiytiological Cruelty* le 

the tuuat ublc."** iJravhu'.. 

Tixslry ButtTintit*, sCotherln© Plrrct, Str«nd : 

Hueood I’.rtilion, '17b |»p. 5c. 

QLIGF1T AILMENTS ; their Nature and Treatment. By 

I40SUL 9. Bbalk, V.H.S.. l*rofe»or of Medicine in King’* College, London. 


London i J. a A. Ciivwmit.i„ 


Just pnMishi’rt, S vol*. dcmvRio. iirofhsely IIlurtraM.elolh, J)». M, 

MEDIEVAL MILITARY ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND. 

1 U By <;ko. T. Cmuk. 

London : Wru\y * Sun.h. 71-7*5 Great Qnccn_S tree t. W.C. ^ 

Jiut (tuMishid, » vi.la, «vo. cloth, caoli UIr, art. 

A PROTESTANr COMMENTARY on the Boohs of the 

NEW TESTAMENT i with tent- ml and apcrl*l Intrmliietlnna. Itv Pitv f i"tK»ra 
llOLT 2 MANN.il U-ORXFKI.IS l'KI.fc I t»KMt R, I.AYG.ll 0 IJ>TM\. aij«l . LlFnil'S « Ertijcd by l*. U . 
Schmidt and K vos lloi 4 r.F>DOiiFr. T/au*lateil doui the Third uertnau Eilittou by the 
Kev. F, 11 . Jukk*, B.A. , , . t . . .. mA 

Complete in » rola,*»a cVilli.M*. Cd. ^ 

SuNcrlher* to th* Theeloubml 'lh ana 1 Mum 1 trad Library receive thl* Volume Rir 7*. I'ro- 
•pcvlu* With Cunt cuts of Ihf Series io«i i’rao «*n apjilioatum. 

W I Li Jam a a Nouqatic, u Utunrit* Sirert. povtHM Garden. Loudon i and 

•it* I'r.-ilorB-a Street, ErtiuburuU.^ ^ ^ _ 
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rpHE EARLY ANCESTORS of tho PRINCE of WALES, 

A 0 f fe* Hotue of Watt, ii. -An lllrtorieal Tour. Hy Dr. Snwiamn J, Tavlou. 
Phydeian to tli* NoHbllt and Norwich. Itnipltal. 
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V A NEW TIIB‘»UY OF SUN-SPOTS. By U. A. P. untub. 

** HTFF.ri.n-r!LW.\0. By Alfred K. T. Watson. 

A Jl.VP IMKH'N*. By Julian Stuuoih. 

TUK MVC11B\DV RIOT IN NF.W YOKE. Bv W. C. MlLUm. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO BISLBORNE. Btr T. E, Kiuirkl. 

MADAM. 11 v lira. Ol.l PH A NT. Chape. XVI.- XM. 
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London, Longmans, Gihjuk. & Co. 
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THE STATE OF AUT IN FRANCE. 

A LADY’S 1IJD12 ACIU>«* SPANISH UONDCJIAS.-PaIst IV. 

AN IDLE HOUR IN MY STUDY. 

THE BABY’S GHANDMuTULlt.- Paut VI t. 

MY WASTED YOUTH. By il. It. (Jut A I'M AN. 

UOmUiGNIJr.-PAUT II. 

TUB SONS OF THE PROPHETS i Two Reiwiiitaiive* o. f the Cathul.c Faith. 
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N«w Tcadj , New Scries. No. X , M. 

r riIE CORMULL MAfiAZINlS for APRIL. 

A FoSTf'.NTrt t 

MARGERY OF QUETIIIR. By the Author of “John Merrfnj." Tart I. llm.traid 
by Hurry Turn ini. 

HOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. V. 

TUK GIANT S ROBE. ny the Authui or “ Vice Vend.” Ou\|.tor 3'» The Way 
o»‘ TvunKtr*'N<h-iia. «'lia)iter 31. Agug. Chapter ;IV. At Wuatwuor. W.tti Lus- 
tration* by \V. ItaUtuu. 

CON Til A ST ED JO V UN E YS. 

TUNES 

TOZER’S. Illustrated by (i Du Manrlrr. 

: S.II 1 ft, El.DKit. A* Co., 1% Water Jo* P'.hcp, 


. Price 2a. Oil. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Fop APRIL 1881. 

THE PROPHET OF SAN FIUNCMCO. By IPc Groce the Di kb of Aiu.Yi.l. 

THE SPOLIATION OF JNDi V. II. By J Sr\moi*u Kray. 

WORDS WORTH ANJ» BYRUN. Hy Ai...m\i»N Cuaulkh SW/mt hnk. 

THE ARUNDEL euKTETY. Ry Sir V\ tl.t iam GfimoHY. 

DEMOt ItAC'Y AND SOCIALISM, llv tl.c lion. GIOIK.K C\ 1tlc»r>fciCY. 

KING JOHN OK AHYsSlNIA. Ms i iti'.tnm E \. ns ( OHns l’.R.G.H. 

LUTIIER AND lUX’KNr CRITICISM. By the Vc.y Rev, Principal 1 ri u» ff. 
NUMIIKUS i or. Die Majority cud the Remnant. K> Matimkw Ainol.n. 

THE DAY OF REST. By CUMM.Ka lllM. >*-«rr«tary to the Wuil.,iig Men’s Lord’* I'cy 
Rr»t A pod at Ion'. 

PROPOUrtONAI. REPRESENT NTXON : 

I. TJy **lr John I.UlIIXrf'K. llart . M.F; 

3 . vA IV't Live (ton ) by 11 O. Aii>ui.i/-loiu-i bh. 
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? he Comini Slavery. By Herbert S|Kuiutr. 

rvvlmuti Home Rule in IrOaml. by the Marouls of Lome. 

C*«un»cr*cn*e. By Dr. ('nil AiieL 

1 1 HUT Egypt uiiiIct r.n^li^h Itulc Bv 1’u.fiwr Snyci> 

The Ballad ot the M ‘liryl.t Sun. Ihm Bv Mr*. Uimubou King. 

The Expautiuti uf England B> Golnviiii Smith. 

Knri|>Uli‘» an a '[ cuchi r. llv Cujimii Wcatrntt. 

Nvo-Cbriitinnity mnl Mr. Am- Ui. By II. D Trai'I.D.C L. 

Kh. lv»w n era. Seamen nnil U'tr Buunlor Trmle. By George L'.dgctt. Chairman uf G.ncrnl 
Shlpuwiivte' Hi-oic tv 

Cf -mem fiora ry l.ifcn,.u IlioujtliP.n Germany. By Dr. 11. (DfTeken. 
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I. nmreli Ill#»-»ry. By Profe-wor Stolrn. 

1. Pliytlual Sen u,w. By It. A Pro* tor. 

9. General J..(i«rkiure. 

IstiKieu i/ Co,, T.iniite<L Srfl Ludgato Kill. U.C. 
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MILITARY 1LIUA)GN1NG Hy T. HansoB Lksvis. 

WIK CAPACITY AND LI EEC I* OF INFANTRY FIRE. By Captain W. B- 
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TIIE FEATHER BONNET. By W E. MlLLlkBSi. 
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MAN PROPOSES V Novel. By Mr> A. Pll/M.li'-. Ointinucl. 
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remarks on the results of THE C OLLECTIVK UECuIID of tiie causa- 
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RECTAL FEEDING AND MEDICATION, lty W«. Jumps Mintt.lt. 

STUDIES OF POSTURE INDICATIVE OF TIIE CONDITION OF MIND. a 3 
ILLUSTRATED IX WORKS OF ART, ( Illustrated.! By l uax in Waumcu, M.D. 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FaUE IN LUNATIC ARYJ.UMS. Hy JaMM C. lIuWUKjr, 

THE PUYSICAL CONDITIONS OF CtiNSClOUSNlftS. By A. UKnzrcx. 

4dm Caw« by Dra. JloiiKtiTKoy. Savagb, P.v.kKit, Kasmjc, Mi- ki.k, Uamjugt, Clark 
M iTvliw.L, and MiIVwjiU.. 

London : J. n A. Chcbcthll, Xtw Burlington StrtcL 
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THE SOCIAIilST AGITATION. 


j This d*y, poet 8vo. 6s. 

! PROPERTY and PROGRESS ; or. Facts against 

A Trprint oj thrio Articles from the ” Quarterly Review/' oon- 
trtirtn^ a brief Enquiry into Contemporary Social Agitation In England. By 
W. 11. M\llihk. 


joiln Murray, albemaru: street. 


Medium 8vo. doth, 12 b. 

GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND ~k 
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E.Iitod liy Hav. II. PERCY 8MITIT, M.A. 


Asttif-iotl hy the Jfcv. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., M, A., the Rev. Prof. 
TWI SDKN, M.A., (’. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., Colonel W. PATERSON, 
the Rev* C. P. MILNER, and others. 
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The SPECTATOR ttuya ; V The utility of the book ia tnsnifeet : tlmt it I* done 
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t'XOOt.” J 
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FUNCTIONS of tbp BRAIN, A popular Essay* 'with 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
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OTBW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TBOLLOPE. 

Hits da; Is published. 

AN OLD MAN’S LOVE. 

]ly ANTIIUNY TItOLLOPE. 

2 vola. crown 8vo. 12a 
SECOND EDITION. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE. 2 vola post 8 to. with Portrait. 21a 

This da; la published. Second Edition. 

ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 

from a Note* Boob* Post Bvo. 10s. Cd. 

This dny is published. 

GRANITE CRAGS. BvC.F.GokdonCumming. 

8vo. Illustrate*! with 8 Engraving*, 16s. 

“TV vltldneaa of her first Impressions can 1 ms rveognlrol In thew wonderfully graphY pare", 
written upon the si*4. No demolition we have cv« r rend ut the VihwitiIIl and »ts surrounding* 
lias carried with It mi strong a aeiue of reality aud grandeur.” ~Hwv*r # J i-juthly. 

This day is published. 

NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 

Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. Ly O.O. Davuh. Post 
8vo. Illustrated with 12 Full* page, rjatts, Ua. 

“ An # giwllent modern Recount o' the whole district, with skrtche* of Its bird* nud fl*h, and 
of the rn/my curious old fhhernti.u am) sunuorm \ili*» manage to u alu a precarious lirtdlhood 
in it. The book is well written and well illustrated.”— A thenitum. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP M A LADY'S DRIVE FROM FLORENCE 
TO OUKRUOUllO” 

SANTO, LUCIA, & CO. in AUSTRIA. By | 

KiJjt HcNTtiit. Crown Bvo. with Frontlifpkco and Map, As. 

“ All thus® who came across, last year, the m(lc volume In which Miss Trimmer nnmitril her 
ad vrnt*m*n« drive from I'lurrnec to Cher liourg, will not dei*rlv« tlwmwlve* «»f trading what 
wa mi/ht cull this continuation. .... .The Ituok lea senumu book t and w»* n nture to iruarnntco 
that no one who takes It up will regret to have followed our rccwitincaduiiuu.”— .1 ctuiemtj. 

This day is published. 

READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter 

Durant. Crown 8vo. 7e. fid. 

■■ Mr. ltaont's • Readings In lUhclnY ’ constitutes the bed attempt that has been made, nr Is 
likclv to be Made. to render linin' I tun nccen^ibln und p«t*tiifor t.» the gcnepil |C#'K. The 
•el8cili.il in inudc with rriiinl i*ms and judgment, and llu? n nult •• :i h.n.k Dint l» un plcanant to 
read a* It Is cdifyine in perumil. Those hoot a<'i|U»inted with RntK'Isi.'i can •circel) have 
rustarted that the dirtiuirgt of all the coarseness would leave a les.duum *o pulutsble and so 
ftesu ."— . A thaukum . 

Thle day Is published. 

LEIBNIZ. By John Theodoue Merz. Being 

the New Volume of “ Blackwood's PUiloaophical Classics lor English JUador*.” 
Ciowu 8 vo. with Portrait, 3s. Gd, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “POST MORTEM.” 

SIMIOCRACY : a Fragment from Future 

History. Crown Bvo. la. fid. 

“ There Is considerable poworof ingenuity as well m humour shown In the working out of 
the author’s fragments from future tu«tory. We have had many surli fn/rnentt ulrvadv. hut 
we doubt If any contribution to this popular branch of literature is fOCffculve/'-./u/ia iiu.ll, 

THE APPARITION. Crown 8vo. with 

Frontlapifiee, fia. 

»• In a good and well-wrllten ghovt story The. story Is told whh a errtnln ipia : nl humour 

arid jaiint, and with some pleasant reminiscences of old-tashfoncd mnnuers.*'- Jimly .V# un. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. Jennings. 

8 VOl*. post 8vo, 25a. fid. 

ALISON. By the Author of “ Mi^s Molly ” 

&o. 8 vobv. crown fivo. 25a. fid. 

POPULAR HOVELS COMPLETE IH ONE VOLUME. 

HEVKNTH EDITION. 

ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Olifhant. 

Urown Bra, with illustrations, fis. 

NEW EDITION. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE : 

' a Q osslp wi^jt no Plot In Particular. By A Dials Wumak. Crown Bvo. Cg. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

THE REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 

Crown Svo. 8s. fid, 

NEW EDITION. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. 

Gaunt). Crown 8 to, On. 

TBS UBBABT EDITION OF 

STORMQNTil’S DICTIONARY of the 

KNGLm^LANGUAQB, Pronouncing, FtymolorlraLand Explanatory, Bm- 
hfadng Wtntiflo and other Term*, Numerous Familiar Tom*, ami a Copious i 
he'oatUm ' of old Engltah. Wort*. by the Rev. Jamk* StouHojcth. The 
J’mnmcJatlon carefully revtted by the Rev. P. H. PneU», ALA. C*nt*o. 

Part* l. to VII. am no# puldlahod, eaiihjja. 

To M completed m Twelve Monthly Part*. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSES. DOlQIILLAN & 00 .’S LIST. 
THE LIFE OF 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 

Chiefly told in his Own Letter*. 

Edited by hie Son. FREDERICK MAURICE. 

With 2 Portrait*, 2 vola. Demy 8*©. Mfc 

•’ The book Is a unique pie**e of biography ThI* deeply Interesting book.” -Apscfofor. 

” ‘I haw volume* whl revive the miunorv of one whose intcllrctoai gifts eumed Ibc admira* 
tloti of ilia coittyijipo/arlea as his saintly Jlftj wuutha respect of hU fWcnda.' — /Aidy .Vciss. 

DB. UOBITZ BOSCH’S NEW WORK ON 
VB1NGB BI8MABOK. 

OUR CHANCELLOR: 

Bketohei for a Historical Picture by Uorlta Busch. 

Tr uis ir,t 4’d from the German by 

WILLIAM BEATT Y-KJNG^TON, Author of “ WttllMn 1., German Emperor/* Arx 
2 vola. Crown 8vo. 18a. 

A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 

B E T II E S D A. 


By BARBARA ELDON. 

3 VOl*. Crown 8vo. price 31a, Cd. 


GAMOA 

^ bi'fcrp. t 


A Hundred Years 


Ago and Jong 

ihietcmt* of Twcnty-thrw 


^ bt'forp, togutluT wiih Nofcs on th'* Cult* and Customs of Twcnty-thrw 
other Island* in the Pacific. By Gkohuk Tusyfcu. LL.D., of the London 
Missionary Society. With a PrLfa/j« by K. B. Tvlok, F.R.9, With Map*. 
Crown 8 vo. ik 

” Dr. Turner lias ihcicfore dime well tn lighten <mr darkness with regard to th<* iomaatfe 
snd rli'hlr h-i tile Polyfifolan cluster, eulk-cruing whis’tk hu can out of tin* fttlncss «f a 

forty yean* JntimsU: acqualiitanee and rhe result U a (iw-tul book of dewcrimlv© sociology 

aui'U u«r ■ohfoin get irum equally eoinpetcut tlmt-tiaud observer#.”— full MaU (faceCtt* 

MANI7ALS FOR FTC DENTS,— NEW VOLUMES. 

FT EAT. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 

E formerly Pillow of 8t. Peter’s ColU-gw, Cutnhrldgc: ProfoMor of Natural 
Philosophy in the. University of EdluUirgb.. Crown Bvo. ?». fid, 

A COURSE of INSTRUCTION in ZO- 

OTtrMY (VKRTEUftATA). By T. jErniLV Paiikkw, D.Se. Lend.. Pro- 
leaaor of Biology in the Uulremty of Otago. Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 8*. fid. 

TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. B. Lock, 

'**" M.A., Senior Fellow, Awliinnt Tutor and Lecturer In Mathematic* of 

CHumlle and Oalu» College Cambridge; late AvuGtnnt Master at Eton. 
(Holie Hvo. Part I. ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 4 *. od. Part H. 
HIGHER TIUGONOMhTRY, 3 ,*. fid. Complete. 7 k. fid. 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.— NEW VOLUME.’ 

THUCYDIDES, Book IV. Edited by C. E 

Gkavks. M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fallow of St. John's College 
Cambridge. Fcp. bvo. 5a. 

MACMILLAN'S ELEMBSTABY CLASSICS,— NBW VOLUMB. 

THUCYDIDES.— The RISE of the ATHEN- 

IAN EMPIRE. Being Selection* from Book I. Editdl, with Notes, 
Voca»wilarv, and Exercises by P. H. CtibPON, M.A.. formerly Folio wo? St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Senior Classical Mooter at Bradford Grammar 
School. 18 mo. Is. fid. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 294, 

1TA fur APRIL, la. 

Contents : 

HISTORIC LONDON. By Fuedkiuc I THE INVESTITURE OF TUB 


Hahjuhon. 

A VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA Futt 
HEALTH. 

BRITISH BUTTERCUPS. 

A SOCUTi STUDY OF OUR OLDEST 
COLONY. II. 


A KEN EG A DR. (Concluaion.) 

AN OXFORD COLLRGK UNDER 
JAMES I. AND CHARLES I. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


I-T UGII CONWAY, the Author of “ Called 

■* ■*■ lUxi’k/' contributes a almrt Story to THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for APRIL. 

Price SIXPENCE; by post, KIGHTPKNCE. 

THE ENGLISH ILLDSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

CoNik.\ra foh APRIL. 

1. *• millXlZlHD LIGHTS BY NIGHT." Prom a Drawing by C. Nafikh 

X IIkmv, (Froutnspiece.) 

2. RANGES AT CHARING CROSS. By Acsrui IR>WK)X. With Illnslratlonfc 

3. A N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to b.- rou- 

XJL UnutHl). By Hie ArrHoii of “John Haijvax, ClXNriJ^AN.” WRh 

tUnatratlons by C. Napikii Hkmv. 

4. rpHE BELFRY OF BUUGES. By Rose G. Kinoshjit. With Hlustrntioiu. 

3. A HERALD OF flPlltNO: a Poem. By WALntil Cranu. With Dhistm- 
J\, tiuns by tlie Author. 

fi. pAUL VARGAS : a Mystery. By Hugh Coxway. 

T. JJYGONES: aToom. By “ H, A. H.” 

8. JJ°W I BECAME A WAR CORRESPONDENT. By AkciiicaldFowiwl 

9. fllUE ARMOUR KIPS PRENTICES. By Chahuhi l Al. Yaao*. Oiaptera 
X lfi-JA (To be continued.) 

Oraaukrnti, Tnitinl Letter*, die. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STARJET, LONDON, W.a 
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The Saturday Review*. 




NOTICE.-HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL - 

The Fourth EUtion of "MORE LEAVES from the 
JOURNAL of a LIFE m the HIGHLANDS" t* 
ready thin day. 

LONDON: SMITH. ELDER. * {*>.. 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Will iw rooity on April 7. Hvo. with Original Portraits*, IGa. 

MEMO FI’S of LIFE ami WORK. By Ghaiu.ks 

*T. II. Wii.iiaws, HD,, F.R.K., Phyaiotiui Extraordinary to Her Majw.iy tho 
Queen. 

LONDON : SMITH. ELDER, ft CO. f 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


M.W VOLU.UK OF THK “ STANDARD” PDTTION OP TITE 
COMPLETE WORKS OP \V\ M, THACKERAY. 

ESMOND. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 

07 WonJ Kiigravingn. Large Sro. 1 <>h. tid. 

LONDON : SMITH. ELUKIL A CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE* FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 

APRIL. Edited by T. II. ft E-'corr. 

CoVTK.vr* : 

HOMERIC TROY. By rrofcwor/eOB. 

A TLEA FOR AN ANGLO-HUMAN ALLIANCE. By W. MAZ1KJIG Duady. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAH RICE, by Ar.-hdvaeon Fahu.vu. 

REALISM BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. By the flan. Lewis Wiramrv. 

IS INSANITY ON TIIE INCREASE t lly TV. J. Connor, M.t\ 

TIIE TORY PARTY UNDER WYNWIAM AMU IlDI.tNUDltoKE. By T. K. Kmart. 
ASSASSINATION AND DYNAMITE. By William Dim.OH. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE NIZAM. By J. E. Uour r, Q.C., M P. 

EQUESTRIAN SCULPTURE FOR LONDON lly F.eMtNtt W. Cos’*. 

THE Sl'GGERNAUT OF POOR MEN'S PROVIDENCE. Jly Cuncu ULACKMtr. 

MR. UAYWAHDi FCMTCMPTA. By Yauzols Ham>». 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BINKO’S BLUES : a Tale for Children of all : 


Growths. ByTIfhman Mcuivai.r, Autlmt of 4< Fane.it of Rnlliol/’ 
lhlgriin,” Ac. Illustrated by Rigor Gibcrne. Small crown Svo. 


• White 


CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major' y 

AuTium OniKKirns, TT.M.’r Inspector of I'l Isons. New Edition, l vol. demy \ 

8vu. With Illustration*, 1(0. ; 

" Major Grlflitln's volume will hunf routlnno to lie the standard work on a pn.nful auhjeet. 1 
each U4 lew tn«-n roii 1*1 hove huudhii wUn «o much k*jcmI and delierey, and deserves 1 

to he rend h> all *<ruil« maul onr modern Hoeloloyy who nrc iiirhncil to que-llbn whether the 
lirogrMB of nuctcly ui mercy und uoblllty ot' sentiment is or It not a tact." — I t/ierurwn, 


KBW NOVEL BY MRS. CAMPBELL PEAED. 

Next TVcok. fl vol*. 

ZERO: 

A. Story of Monte Carlo. 

Py Mrs. CAM l'PEl.L 1 'UAKD. 

INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Hamilton 

Aloft, Author of * Rltn ” Ac. 2 voR 

•'The hook'fa avow wily a • society ’ tfory. and the vice? of worldly life am not pasted unnoted. 
Bm It Hu « ftory healthy In tone and liitontun, The iByle i* purt, rofltctiiitf Qclicao uud 
refinement of mnyduntnt and conception ."— iMxily JYtics. 


HENRY NIGHTINGALE: a Novel. 

J, W. Bit Kneit. 3 vole. 


By 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 

TIIIUD AND CniSAPlttt EDITION, I vol. lis. 

THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 

A J. B. bRUEiipoiU) Home, M.P., Author of •• Strictly Tied Up.” 

From the ATHENjEUM. 

u 1 The Brandretha' la a ploaeant lwx>k to rand. It ia an muiaunl treat to the reader to And 
nlmtelNn ttiecomiiftiiy Ola man of the world who 1» alnoa man >,r knowledge arid culture, 
who poMeiur* Hu* powe.r of writing with eu*e and with po.nt. Mr. liupc’d pictures of 
aoolety and hia nnah ms m character are all excellent. The pohtirul sketch** and alluaiona 
MC uuada with a good deal or humour.” 

From the SPECTATOR. 

“ 4 The Brandwibe ’ has all tho charm nf Us predeewaor. O^ie great attraction of the novel 
la thavaay. eot(veniBtion»l. know iMigvalde tone ot It i the akmhlntr (rum the life, and vet not 
• ... . *— ■ — • ** * *ilchTn' 


m cfo* in the i.fe na tv he nmltciou.. men, women, periods, nu<J ftciiu to ell of whloh Tmolll- 
m nt reader* fc*n fit a nan e. The imlitlcnl and norlal nkeUihcM will naturaliy extit “ 
inteivat auuiug reader* who wilt tie annulled hy the authur'a name and cxierience.” 


From the ST. JAMIE’S GAZETTE. 

•‘ ’The Itramf/cttai ' la a clever and cnkrtnlu'iig book. It contains much clever and pfetnv 
eeque writing. There is cuusidi n.hle skill, also. In tho dotli\putioii of character, und the 
dialogue i* natural and eaay, pointed and witty. Mr. Boreslord lfoi« drawn Htraely trum h»a 
exjwrlnticc ot jadith-al and an ini i!i— « ai d naa aueiety novel hta Imkik h«n all \hv supiTiority 
to ordinary Aettona of this clast which may he dcrlvcKl from familiarity with the aecnea and the 
people dmerllKjd." _ 

From the STANDARD. 

•’Thereina many «nylnge In thla work—manr wise, many 
eaytiirf*— that we should wish to ckc to our rimlora ; Inn d.mh. 

In ^O'ttng them out ibr-thetruelvua. it >.« a well planned and 
fhtl of clever epigrams." • 

1XURVT A BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, la GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


L/« 

nr witty, many tcndaT, many noble 
mtitlrsa tltelr plCfinure will tie greater 
ud aid/ n ritteu story • Tlte book b 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE PITY of 4T, By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

Author of “ Tit for Tuh *’ A'C. 3 voh. 

DAWN. <iy II. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. %; Mr? 

Poayku o Donuoiu'.k, Author of “ Lndtes on llorneback " to . 'm vole. 

TO HAVE ami to HOLD. By Sarah Stredder, 

Author of " Tho FfttO of a Year” to. 3 voln. 

OMNIA V ANITAS: a Tale of Society, lvol, 

price lus. (hi. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

” Donovan " S:«'. 3voK [Next •reel'. 

Himsr K BLACKETT. PUDlifUIERS, U GREAT M A RLIiO UOUQ U STREET. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 

MIL ARCHIBALD KORBES’B NEW BOOK. 

CHINESE GORDON : n Succinct Record of 

hfo Life. By Ancminui Foiidtlh With a Photograph «t Cordon taken (it 
Khartoum. Crown Svo. cloth, H»L 

TIIE NEW EDITION OF LOUD LYTTON'R NOVELS. 

Now ready, derm hvo. rlnih, Cti. 

THE CAXTONS. By Edward, Lord Lrrnw. 

Di'lng the First Volume of the Uaxton Edition of Lnrd Lytton*e Novels, to be 
completed In Twenty Yolumes, Isaa^l monthly. 

ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH (IT. A SHE'*. 

PUBLIC LIFE in ENGLAND. By Piiimppe 

Dahyu Tranulutcd by Hwxnv Fnirn, nr.d RnvUvd by timAinhur. Crowd Svo. 
cloth, 3.1. (hi. 

THE BANKRUPTCY ACT.~rcp. 8vo. doth. o*mh la. 

1. THE BANKRUPTCY RULES. 1883; 

und the Qineml Rulcn as to Admihi*tnUion Order.-,, Forma, Sc. Jo of 
< oj-Ls, FiM»y, and Perron i ago*. With Iniruductiohn, Isnie«, ami an Indt>.\. Hy 
\\\ A- HoMDjwoimi, Erg., of Cray's Inn, Ran Je turrit* Law. 

2. THE BANKRUPTCY ACT of 1883. 

With Introduction and Nntoe, an Appcndlv emit lining the P.'htLira‘ Act, 
and un Index. By W. A. JluLbeWoimi, Esq., ui l.r.\x'tj Tim, BarritteF 

nt-Iaiw. 

R0UTLEDGF9 RAILWAY LTB1UTIY. - NJ’.W VOLU'JE. 

MISS CI1EYNE of KS>ILMONT. By Jamios 

Chant, Author of ” The Romunco of War ” to. Crow n »v». fancy boards., 2v. 
MGRLRY S5 UNIVERSAL LI BR ARY.— NEW VOLUME. 

VIRGIL’S yKNKID. Translated by John 

Duydkm. With an Introduction by Prof. Hknuy Monu-.V. Crown 8vo. 
Ju‘U bp. doth, 1 

NEW AND CHKAPNU ISSUE OF THIS LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OP WILLIAM HICK LI NO PlMfoCoTT. — 'J HU AUTHORS (iOPYP.jGilT 
EDITION. Demy Svo. cloth, each vol. ft 

THE HISTORY of tho REIGN of FERDI- 

NANI) and ISABELLA. 2 vols. 

THUS HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PFUU, 3 role. 
BIOGRAPHICAL and CH1TH 5 \ L 'ESS AY a. 

Tho rest will follow. 

AIR. HOLDS WORTH'S NEW BOOK. 

TIIE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT, 

1883, and GROUND OAM.E ACT, ISHd. With Introduction and Not.*, on 
A p | tend u of F'n tn-;, and an Index. By W. A. Hm.nsvfOhTil, BnrrfeberaO- 
Irfiw. 1\*P- HV’II. cloth, Is. 

TUB EGYPTIAN QUESTION, 

THE WAR in EGYPT. Reprinted by special 

jif-rmiR^Jon from the u Timr*.” With 111 u strut lot Jti in Colours by Richard 
Simkin, Crown 4io. cloth gilt, 9s. Bd. , fancy boards, 2s. tid. 

LONDON % AND NEW YORK. 


JUST READY. 


TIP-CAT. 

“ Laddie " and 1 


Tlie New Story by the Author of 

Mt-s Toowy'g Mission." Crown Svo. cloth, Os. . 


FROM OVER the WATER. By the Author 

ot “ The Chari Ur Brothers, " u Like his own Daughter,” to. Grown 8>o. 
cloth, Ca. 

LONDON : WALTER SMITH (LATE MOZI.EY), S4 KINO STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

— ' T ' — ■ — 

MR. SAM DEL BtTTLER*S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, crown Svo. 328 pp, cloth, 7i. Gd. 

SELECTIONS from his PREVIOUS WORKS. 

WITH REMARKS ON MR. O. J. ROMANES'S RECENT WORK, 
“MENTAL EVULUTION XN ANIMALS/' By fiAMVBt BcfTLftlL 


LONDON » TrDbNER k CO., LUDOATE H1XJ#, 


Life 


N6w warty. 5a. 

THROUGH tb* LOTOS: a 

By R, Jui.uk iu«nt>. 


Poetjy.' 


Full of Enirtcni glow and myrtarV Dcwrfptmni very «trHdn* W4#1«h of Imagery, 

......Heady coiutruele<l«tnrv. . .. .Fin* verbal **Uxty. ,, ~.h»t-r»ool Mo6Hrp. ' ( 

* Some oontu ous aud aUhriy lines. .m M . .Lsidenues of greet alemaca* or rtoanarlght rteuluf.” 


Un««i JAMuCouu>«sox»,t»uiji>a«itan. 



Mfthjb ;; 23 ) am3 


iteviow. 


: BEmEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


MESSES. L0NGMAN8& GO.’S LIST. 


THU TEBCENTBHABY OV VBTS TOIVUBBITY OP 

BDlNBUHOH-A1?BUi 1804. 


PERIL* By Miss Jessie FoTimnatLt,, Author ; The STORY of tho UNIVERSITY of EDIN. 


Of NBo Kr*t Viulla” kc.-lito THE TEMMJS BAR MAGAZINE for j 
APlUlii - 


PREACHERS of the DAY. — See THE 1 

TEMPLE BAI; MAGAZINE for APRIL. ! 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM of ADAM 

UNDBAY GORDON, the “ Awamliau TCHSt" appear* in TiTE TEMPLE 
ItAJl MAGAZINE lor APRIL. U. 


A SILESIAN LOVE STORY. By the Author 

of “ The Carden of Eden" fcc.-See THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for I 
APRIL. 1*. 


ZETtO. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, Author of 

“Policy and Pa»ion. M See THB TEMPLE BAR MAO AZIN 13 for 
APRIL, la. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

For AJL'HIIi. 

CONTAINS I7f AUDITKW TO TllK ABOYK : 

JN AN OLD UnQKMlIOr. 

MADAME TALLIKN. 

TEMPLES AND WO US DOTE US IN JAPAN. 

“when Poverty comes in." 

THE MODEL. | 

SWEDEN. 

WOOD SORREL. 


A New Edition of 

PROFESSOR BROWN’S “ HISTORY 

ROMAN CLASSICAL LITE HATH HE." 1 vol. demy Svo. fo. 


of 


3 vol. demy, 8 vo. 21 b. 

THE OFFICIAL WRITINGS of the HON. 

MOUNT STUART ELPiUNSTONE^opionmo Governor of Bombay. Edited, 
with ao Introductory Miiium-, by Piofigwr EouiUStfp. 

1 vol. with 2 Portraits, Ca. 

THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 

From the French of M. Miovkt. By A. KeonLR. 

" The standard authority ou the subject.”— Deify Xtw*. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 

NOW READY AT ALL TEE LIBRARIES. 

_ BY THB AUTHOR OF “FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR.” 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 

Author of •* Foot Crotchets to a Bor " <fcc. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

BY THB AUTHOR OP “BARBARA IU2ATJICOTIT3 TRIAL." 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss 

R.N,Catust, Author of u Wooed and Married," " Nellie's Memortea," &n\ 
“The story df*f* oowheiv, but read* brightly and plcaamtly, and bn* no dtecrepaiiekii of 
any tort, It teaebrx a wartul Icmou and Inducts the reader Into tbo lives led by pure. iremlt- 
mtutle*LwoiiWi',vUh a very pretty vein of love and constancy ruuulna through the three 
*0lUiMt.”~.W/iiUAaU JU^iar. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF **A WESTERN WILDFLOWER." 

IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

“This k a very fresh, original, wholvaume, deter, humorous, and yet serious story." 

A " A noettlvely ' new thing In humour.’ at the beginnlne of a novel, rtmuWmnel ^tltTmidW 
to go ou steadily (a oesrch <»f more, and Indeed a spare day will not be wasted In utriuluif tho 
Uiri* volume*. Tha rforyte bright a&d amuslnv throuphout. It 1* written with n olever 
Woman eieettefoussymiHitliy In manly vows or lift*, ami with a sly perception, also, of tho 
nnrrowmM Intowhfchoxelmdvvly masculine Idea* ore apt tpnin. No one who knows whet 

K oil writing U, no one who is original tuounh to enjoy originality, should miss the piunsurn 
^tMj^ fcL ^wli! I <*nms plenty ot true seu tlirtcn t and tren ulne pathos in it as wel I as humour 

BY TteCK AUTHOR OF “TUB GARDEN OP feDEN." 

THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

^Thetale U Wtithm with remarkable vigour and vivacity ."—IltostmtoJ London 
, OT THB AUTHOR QF «• MADEMOISELLE DB MER3A0 " Ac. 

THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Nonius, Author 

of “ Hflaye of Money ’* Ao. 8 vole. 

*> ’ Tli Why flair I# the pleasantest and, Wn altogether, tho best novel X have read for 
mmuralma ds* ,vfc twt * y has tbs plot plenty or backbone and Interest, hut the sivlu 

^ *•* 

i lUOHAiU) BKNTLUY & SOM, KEW HURLE?(JTON STREET, 

' rtwJMWi# in oiumwary to rku uajtsty nut qw.Kt 4 


Bi'HOH during its Find Thu# Htmdrhd Tom*. By Bir Ai.*xaxtumi 
U r*, a XT, Bart, LUI>. D.C.L Ac. V volo, 8 vo, with 11 Portrait* and 7 Ulus- 
tmtUrns engraved on Wood, 30*. 

NEW BOOK ON TUB RIVER FLATS. 

ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES : 

b<*ing an Account of uu Exploring and Surveying Rxpod tion wtces thp 
t'oni.lucnt of bouth America; with an Appendix containing Articlm upon 
tho P* aka and Ph^i.o of the Andes; tho Argentine Rr'pubUc, H9 £e<vraphlokt 
p'wition and eYt*-nt Indian Frontiers and (nvimlous; OoionleMaml Rwilways, 

J ho infunn^tliin brought down to the most t&?mt dates. By Kuntcirr 
CnAwronp, M.A Profohaor of Civil Engineering In tbo University of Dublin. 
With a Map awl Mutations engraved by Ret ward WbyxDpor Iran Sketches 
by tho A uthor, uud Photographs. Crown Bvo. 7s. 61. 

The BEACONS FIELD BIRTHD A Y*BOOK : 

FpIccuhi from thn Wilting* and Speeches of tha Right Hon. the Sari ol 
L'emwiurfidii, K.fJ. With 2 Pen iru.lt/, and 1 1 Views of Uughenden Manor and 
ita aurj'oamUugs. Jbmo. prlco 2a. (id. cloth ; 4*. fid. bo and in leather. 

I Near Ip ready, 

A HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, 

Or Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Bv WitiTWonrtt Pr»RTJut, Major-General, 
Ro.miI KukSncvT*. New and Keviaerl Dlitiun, Bvo. with IB IilQrtratlo&£ on 
bteel and Wood, 21s. 

Tho PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 

DLSCTRIC LIGHTING. By Alas A. CAJiniULL SwiNTOJV Wlth.MIUUi* 
tmth.ns engraved on Woqd. Crown Bvo. As. 

*»■* Thn hook fa specially ndoptc<l fir the U 80 ol thoKO who employ the; 
electric light and lor the general awicutUic public. 

Now and Cheaper Edition (the Fourth), much enlarged and ajpvwt 
entirely rcmril ton. Crown Bvo. Os. 

The SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief 

Methods of Hook and Line Flailing in the Briti*ti and other Peas, and He- 
* in.irki* on Nets. Route, unit Boating, liy J. C. WjLO u'Kii. Plymouth (kfcto of 
(iuernney). Profuwly Illustrated with WoodcaLs of LeatD, Baited Hooks* 
Ivtiote, Nots, Buata, Ac. and detailed descrlptiona of the itsnue. 

OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY-, with Special 

Reference to the Theory of Education. By Javks Sl*u.t. M.A. lixamlnf« 
for tbo Moral to tenues Tripos in the Unlwr^lty of Cuinbrldgu; Author of 
“ Hchsation and Inmulon ” Ao. Bvo. 12*. ikh 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Bain, 

LL.I\ Crown ftvo. 4s. 6d. 

WancxTB. • Common Error* on the Mind — Falbicloii of i^nppmwrd Correia* 
tlvcs —Com I^taivo RxamUmtbma— The C’lnasical Controversy— fitudy of Philo* 
wip'uy— The Uulventify Jdoal— Learning frum fruoks— Clerioal BtMMcripUon — 
Procedure of Deliberative Bodtus. 

Tnrt IT I. jurt published, fep. Bvo. with 136 Woodcuts, 3s. Od. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for Junior 

Student* I5y J. Ewpkpon Rkynoldss M.D. FJt.S. Professor of Chemistry, 
Uni'orslty of Dublin. 

Paut l.—lhtriulwrtovy. Is. Od. 

PaUT 1 J -Son-MrUth* triUt tin Appooflir on &yx+>>mnt1r Tf%U*rj fvr Attdi* 2s. 6J- 
PaIU’ Ul.—MfUtlJund Aided /Iodic* (with an Analytical Appendix), 8s. 6L 
•a* To httUomplcU'd ill 4 Parte, 

ANNOTATED EDITION. 

Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 

ROME ; tr-th Ivry and tho Armada. With Explanatory Notes. Pep, 6vo. 
prlco 1*. sowed ; la. fid. cloth plain ; 2s. (id. cloth extra, gilt edge*. 

I’OrULAR EDITION, PRICE SIXPENCE, 

Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 

ROMTe, with Ivry aod the Armada. M’tfeli IJlustratimw, Original aud frojxr 
the Antique, by George Scbiaf. Fcp. 4 to, price Gd. sewed, Is. doth. 

BY JAMES ANTHONY FBOTTDE. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 

of WoJsey to the Defeat of tho Spanish Armada. 

CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown Svo. £3 I Os. 

POPULAR EDITION, 12 vote, crown Svo. £3 2*. 

SHORT STUDIES on OKEAT j CLESAR; a Sketch, lyith 

Portrait and Map. 8vo. 16a, 


SUIWKOTi?. 
prliK* 24^. 


4 vols. crown Svo. 
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bow Important a part can 
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worn by a lady more f no teal efflbct xifon £ 

verOign who has bold it for theSgudan are tp th^m^amrifc is bpoa 

Monarchy and the people, tboArabs of tholEkradab, among otfe^ ; simple and <lt 
sons, the reverse of alarmist, m^btaiy forces, that the course M events detpendi Such 
eu&foririntho future, have never been in forces, however, being facts, and the Gote^tnoaent having 
'phe pnother j an<L experience lias shewn that made up its mind to have nothing' todri ^t^ foots in 
changes. may take, place, and that power may its Egyptian policy, it ignored them oltogetherjQrhe in- 
from one class to another, without in any way explicable Souakim expedition, which did not^ rescue the* 
tvfeajt emn g the position of the Crown. Prince Leopold thus garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar, g?r the excellent reason that 
fdhhd the way open and smooth for a career oruiuently suited one had boon massacred before it atarted, arid the Mother 5Rft4- 
to ’ hie tastes ami his talents. With distinguished mental capitulated before it arrived ; which did not defend SouaMAV 
cifti admirably trained, with the desiro to be useful and in- because Houakim was not attacked ; but Which did go forth 
fluential’ nnd enjoying a popularity due alike to his personal seeking for adventures, and which did kill and wound from 
qualities and to the relation in which he stood to the five to ten thousand Arabs, and lose in killed and wounded 
Thro no, ho would assuredly, had his life lieen prolonged) from four to six hundred Englishmen— according to 
- have done service to the country such us few cun hope to public announcement accomplished its purpose last week, 
fender. In him talent, goodwill, and opportunit y mot What it accomplished, except that the sending of it saved 
together, and his death is a loss, not only to tho.o nearest Mr. Gladstone's Government, no one knows or can say, 
to him, but to the English people. But that it did not accomplish the pacification of the tri- 

angle between Somkim, Berber, and Jvassala. i$ quite 
i certain. The natives, it is said quaintly, aro “much di©., 

“ satisfied ” at the withdrawal of tbo troops ; and no 
EGYPT wonder. For, although the said troops are not quite with* 

drawn, yet tho irrepressible Osman Dtona, oblivious of the 
finite Ojyposition having, indeforonco to Lord If artixgtok’b fact that by the rules of war and for the convenience .of 
X request, abstained altogether during tho earlier part of Mr. Gladstone ho ought to bo crushed, has already reap- 
the wcclc frqta pressing for information on tho subject of the peared and begun to harass the friendly tribes. The entire- 
very alarming news from the Soudan, expectation could not worthlessness of the purely Egyptian forego which it wa© 
but be concentrated on the promised statement of Thursday. ! stated was to open the Berber route lifts been once more 
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euskm iri tho future, have never been in 
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foimt the way open and smooth for a career orniuently suited 
- to 1 Ida tastes and his. talents. With distinguished mental 
gifti admirably trained, with the desire to be useful and in- 
fluential^ nnd enjoying a popularity due alike to his personal 
qualities and to the relation in which he stood to the 
Throno, ho would assuredly, had his life lieen prolonged) 
have done service to the country such us few cun hope to 
fender. In him talent, goodwill, and opportunity mot 
together, and his death is a loss, not only to tbo»e nearest 
to 'him, but to the English people. 
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finite Opposition having, in deference to Lord T { artixgtok’b 
X request, abstained altogether during tho earlier part of 
tho wcclc frqta pressing for information on tho subject of the 
very alarming news from the Soudau, expectation could not 


The question, moreover, which tho leader of the Opposition 
had arranged was so framed as to facilitate the Government's 
task to tlie uttermost. A certain confusion which has been 
observable In Ministerial ideas needed assistance of the kind; 
and such assistance could not have been better afforded than 
by the sevenfold division of the question — a division 


shown — if, indeed, tho showing was needed — by the rout of 
Gcner.il Gordon's Egyptians at Khartoum. No doubt a 
proper force at Souakiln can hold Souakim — that could have- 
been done when Osman Diona's power was a t its strongest by 
the ships aud crews of Sir William Hewlett's squadron. But 
that ever}' other result, if there is any result, of the expedition 


hably few persons expected a perfectly full and frank dis- 
closure in reply. It could hardly, however, have been 
anticipated that the' impeninent attitude which Mr. 
Gt ADSTONFi's and Lord Haktisgtom's speeches display would 
be maintained. The calculated bluster of Mr. Gladstone’s 
second speech will not carry off t he confession of incompetence 
contained in his first and in Lord Hartinoton's. As to 
tho Soudan in general, as to Egypt in general, the Govern- 
ment still has no policy at alb As to General Gordon (it 
. is incredible, hut it is the fact), Mv. Gladstone and Iiord 
Hartingtox say that he can come home if he likes and when 
he likes, arid there’s an end on't, In these two sentences tho 
practical contents of three long speeches aro faithfully 
summed up. As for Mr. Gladstone's withering and scorch- 
ing and crushing eloquence, these epithets have lx?en used 
too frequently and too lroely to produce much e fleet now. It 
would: require eloquence greater than Mr. Gladstone’s to 
dlvgtiise the bopclcss weakness of a speech which actually 
blamed Sir Stafford North cote for want of patriotism in 
publishing to the World that situation of General Gordon 
which- columns of the largest typo in tho most widely- 
circulated' of* newspapers have already made matter of 
universal inWleqge. It would requiro eloquence greater 


still to conceal the^eal meaning of the attempt to disparage 
the truth of information which the Government and tho 
' public lioth know to bo authentic. If the precedent of 
these constant Egyptian detwxtos is, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
inconvenient., it is because the conduct of tho Government 
id intolerable ; and, if the discussion of their blunders is 
•; bod for the public welfare, how much more is tho commission 
' of. those blunders 1 

■ But .the reply to feir Stafford Nortitcote's patiently post- 
.■ ponrid inquiries whothor at last the Government have hit upon 
u polky for Egypt, had it been real and not illusory, could not 
affect the judgment which may and must he passed upon tho 
c^hdtigfe Of tho Ministry,- For the credit of human nature 
; - it, Wf be hoped that the apparent equanimity witii which 
. cortein of Mr. Gladstone's supporters have received fhe 
neweof the last week has been a feigned equanimity, and, to 
do tho most prominent of them justice, they have for the 
most part taken tho wise course of abstaining from all 
notice of the subject. The solemn force of a Feanohiso Bill 
v vyhioh no., ono .wantp or believes in, or’ regards with any 
interest whatOAxr except ns an eugine of party purposes, hns 
afforded them cover for the silence; and the national attention 


case as well nave been poured into tue sea, is a positive and 
certain fact. No good effect has been produced in Egypt 
proper by this spasmodic series of operations, for the 
Egyptians do not believe that the English have won, and, 
seeing them it* turn, will he confirmed in the idea that they 
have lost. No good worth mentioning has been done on 
the spot, for tho road is not open, the garrisons wore not 
rescued, and Osman Diona's spirit is not subdued. No good, 
and worse than no good, has been done at Khartoum, for 
tho tribes whom this action at a distance bos failed to over- 
awe eun only he encouraged by its sudden, and to their 
view, as to that of all reasonable men', untimely and futile 
cessation. 

But even tho bungling and blundering at Soualum is 
less surprising than tho inaction in reference to Geneiul 
Gordon, culminating in the shocking statements of Thursday. 
After long silence, repeated despatches have reached England 
from Khartoum during the post week. It is known that in fe 
sortie from tho city the Egyptian troops— partly, no doubt,, 
owing to the treachery of their leaders, but more owing to 
their hopeless incapacity for fighting — were put to flight by 
a mere handful of Arab cavalry and camelry, and Were , 
then pursued and sabred at leisure, exactly after the fashion 
of tho first battle of Teh, and not improbably after the 
fashion of the battle of Kashgil. The only Englishman in 
Khartoum whose tongue is .not tied by official reticeriCOf 
sends repeated declarations of the necessity &id ih$ 03SK 
pectution on the part of General GorDojG of English 
Uo is “daily expecting English troops 1 ’’; h# ^©vidon^y 
“ heliuves English troops are on their way ” ; .the ?/“ohly;. 

“ hope” of the town IC is iw English trooped And ibhot® 1 
aie no English troops on their way, rind the .Govern*, 
ment is entirely careless of General GqRriOK (who ca%v 
in Mr. Gladstone's very words, u wi^iuw^heh he thirikit , 
“ proper ”) f and Radical jouroalHtfl write colurims rifjt; 
columns about a trumpery Frattchi^d Ml, and prs 8:'^^ 
the situation of Khartoum in sUcmce. 
means iiecesscu'y to have shored tho foolish ’©ti&m&TOv 
of som^ persons as to General , Gordon^ 
by no luetuis necessary ©Yen to have regarded with, jappPOf ^ ^ 
that mission in itself, in order to foci and , tl# , 
damnation which must rest on "day Minifetry wMihj 
sending out a plempatentiarjr, find after delibbwrtely rmsiihj| - ■ 
the one method of action which ho had topropO»o 
to avoid tho necessity of ©i|pportitig him with- 
i-efuses or neglects to send those troops, .’3 


hrih boon diverted to the sad fate of the Duko of Albany, of Mr. .Gladstone’s Government appear© to 
' those are merely detracting and temporary influences; 1 bo 11 — of curious expcrunentaliringr - 

1 r - ’ - 





&\hos$*r otSfa^d out of 

p^l^miiided J&i^calaf have said 
tha& wither dir pot he sav*3l! Khartoum, liecertaiuly saved, 
fif ^iily '/jfor '% Hm^» Mr. G^dstone's Ministry. It may 
^haps Waddedf that as gratitude, especially political grtti- 
tufip, mt fer iavonrs to came* fclieir gratitude should certainly 
lead; them to prevent his dying. If Khartoum were to 
fbOow Sink^ it might he difficult even for the present 
inajorlty to Vote that the result was not duo to tho 
vacillation of the Government. Yet up to the middle 
of the present week nothing, absolutely notiiing, had been 
.done; and nothing, it is now said, is to ho done. No troops 
were on their wav* the officers and tho money which had 
been sent were stopped at Assouan, the retirement of 
General Gfi AHAk'S expedition to Souakim had left the coast 
. < route one©' more at the mercy of Osman Digna, the Maudi 
hadtreated .General Gordon's offers of Sultanship with 
oofitumely, tho resistance of the up-country garrisons was 
reported os constantly diminishing, the worthlessness of the 
Khartoum garrison had been proved to demonstration. But, on 
the other hand) there was much prospect that Mr. Gladstone's 
majority -would be staunch on the Franchise Bill, and Mr. 
Gladstone himself had good hope of the introduction 
before Easter of Sir William Hahcourt’s scheme for uu- 
Torifying the Corporation of London. Therefore all was 
welL ■ As for Egypt, it is, on Mr. Gladstone's written 
authority to the Workmen’s Peace Association, " of the 
^.greatest importance to remember that tho covonants 
4 * under 1 which this country has been act$ftg in Egypt were 
4t not made by the present Government.” , If this has any 
meaning at all, it means that the Jut© Government com* 
polled Mr. Gladstone to send General Graham wool- 
gathering to T&manieb, and to summon him home without 
wool, -that it forced Mr., Gladstone to make General Gordon 
Governor-General of the Soudan, and then to refuse him 
alike ^permission to settle the country without force and 
troops to settle it with force. For these are tho matters 
of present importance, and to connect them with Dual Con- 
trols, or, anything of that sort, is as sensible as to connect 
them with the original misconduct of Eve. There is much to 
be said,' no doubt, on the whole subject of tho relation of Eng- 
land to Egypt. But, in face of General G RAHABt at Souakim, 
of General Gordon at Kliartoum, and of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd clearing the Egyptian prisons without leave asked 
of Khedive or Minister, tho nature of that relation is for 
the thne being unquestionable. England lias for the 
moment takonBgypt as ^completely under her charge as 
v ah© has taken toy Crown Colony. It is the manner of this 
. taking in charge that is the immediate subject of criticism, 
. and it is safe to say that tho series of alternate wilful inaction 
V end blundering action* which that manner displays is almost 
Unparalleled in history. 
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MR. P JELLS RESOLUTION. 

..... tlieBboond or third time a Liberal Government bas 
b6en defeated on tho difficult question of readjust- 
tho incidenco of local taxation. Sir Massey Lopes 
a majority of a hundred against Mr. Gladstoke’s 
i ; fbrintf ^dndtnatration a inotion to the effect that occupies 
■. - of real properiy buglit to be relieved- of the ■whole or part 
eif exclusive burdens. Since that time considerable 
"* t ' have, been furnished in aid of rates by the 
i of - certain charges to the Treasury; but, at 
th6 defioamis on the ratepayer have been 
the increase «f the charge for eie- 
t;> . . „ chteetioft. JMJJre than half of fire rates is levied 

have been more sensitive 
<ind more clamorous' for, relief- Mr. Pell, who proposed 
tbolatesb Rose] ation on tire subject, more espe- 
y^w^pteentii the landed interest,- including tho tenant* 
no. the ultimate inriaence of -local 
. occupier bears the burden of in* 
-the first instanco ; and he contrasts hie 
. Mfcue oompvatlve exemption of neighbours 
^beih^thah itimself, thoiightbe sources 
ip,jire^fti»<isiW»an;d tangible. Ml-Gudstobk 




the bu* ^ 

^^bsrt^' yrbo in ihis jeatwsfc. 
dpini&i ofi their Uohstitucuts, $otL . 
tfejir dmhknd:; 'and' JUri 'Smi- $Sf' 
proving to the Government thftir hi 
ties of party allegiance are leaS 
tionof doing justice to a powerful efiot 
payers Wei*© not satisfied with" tfieanswer* that subven- 
tions arc, for some mysterious rate n, 1 inexpedient and 
objectionable. , ‘ 

Many plausible arguments ato adduced. to show that 
eveiy district ought, as far as posrible, to meet the outlay 
which attends the management of its own affairs, The 
abstract temof decentmlhsatidii is at ja^seint obnstantly 
use J by Liberal politicians ; and many questibukk],© common- 
places ill u fit mte the supposed advanta^ of mHDicipal ex- 
perience as a preparation for political activity* Without 
entering into theoretical refinements, ‘ Mr. Wt and his 
supporters reply that real property ^ya mow thaD its 
share of the rates, and that the inequality ought to be re- 
moved. If justice can only be done by subventioba, theys^e 
no reason why State contribution should ^oiTv bO extended. 
The alternative remedy of taxing personalty has. beuh found 
impracticable. Stock in trade was m*<fo liaUo to 
rate by the original Act of ELXZA^RTH, Abut i^ ias Uevw? 
been actually taxod. A similar exemption of moyiiMe.p^ 
perty has been created in spite of the plain words .if’ ai Aofe; 
of Parliament in tho cose of the Land-tax, 'which' 
imposed equally on personalty and on real property* 
financial reformers who from time to tiino detaand - 
the btx Khali be levied on the present value of land,* ong^b* 
in consistency to discover some method 1 of resUbing 
forms of wealth. Subventions, «os they Ore c^ed,..e^^t 
os far as they extend, the object of approximoter eqjmlftjy 
of burdens. Under the modem financial -'iyslam ] 
increase in the national expenditure is' pmctioaBy m.rt tqr 
the Income-tax. It would be impossible long as the > 
secresy of the returns is maintained to appropriate to local 
purposes a percentage of the Income-tax accruing within 
the district. A contribution from the pubUo revenue.pro- : 
duces the same result. 

The discontented ratepayers can scarcely be expected to 
accept as satisfactory Ministerial assurances that local and.' 
general taxation cannot be readjusted until & novel scheme 
of provincial government has been approved, by Faflihment; 
and established throughout the country* The formers, even 
if they cared for the institution of local parliament^ 4r$ 
perfectly aware that their burden's would not be reduced by 
any conceivable system of administrate^. As long os they 
remain chargeable with expenses which, in thrir judmnent, 
ought to be borne by the general ooiamumty they will con- 
tinue to demand relief. The moro sagacious of their number 
probably foresee that rural municipalities are likely to spend 
money much more freely than Boards of Guardians, Highway 
Boards, or magistrates in Quarter Sessions. The modem 
nostrum of household suffrage as the basis of executive and 
legislative power tends in all cases tp divorce taxation from 
representation. One of the advocate? of the proposed mea- 
sure lately announced, with much complacency, that it would 
provide farm-labourers with an education, qualifying them 
afterwards to exercise a judgment in political affairs, Farinets 
and landlords may be excused for regarding with guidons 
dislike the prospect of being taxed by those who wift thdfc* 
selves contribute little or nothing to the local revenue# 
Subventions will be someUiing definite and probably " per- 
manent, whether they are given according to exiting pre- 
cedents, or take the shape of an assignment the local 
body of the house-tax or some other Impost now levied by 
benefit of the Treasury. It is not difficult to understand 
tho motives which induce Ministers to make pecuniary aid 
to ratepayers conditional on the newfangled provincial con- 
stitution, In this, as in other instances, they are anxious 
to devise changes which may tend to keep themselves in 
office ; and, as it happens that no part of ih© community 
takes any interest in projects of decentralization, the Go- 
vernment invites agitation, and offers its possible promoters 
a bribe. It is doubtfhl whether the acceptance of a atone 
instead of bread would be afterwards .rewarded by a suV- 
vention/and unless the boon qan be' reckoned in money, 
it will excite neither preliminary desire nor subsequent 
gratitude. 

Sir Charles Dilrb took occasion to explain for the in- 
formation of the House and tho country the ambitioujs 
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scheme winch 1* to be introduced when the Franchise Bill 
and the London Municipal Bill hiave been passed. The 
details of tho measure wore of couireo not fully stated ; but 
its character may be generally understood. It would seem 
that rurhlpnd urban districts are to be organized on one 
uniform phm, with an elaborate machinery of District 
Boards, and County Boards, possessing large attributes, 
which are not yet fully defined. The object and the 
probable effect of the now constitution will be, as in all 
other measures promoted by the present Government, to 
exclude* the upper classes of the community from public 
life. Mr. Rathdonjb, indeed, who is not in tho habit 
of talking cant, approved of Sir Charles Dilke's plan 
oto tho express ground that it would tend to an oppo- 
site result. As he justly remarked, it would be a mis- 
fortune that the leisurely and wealthy part of tho rural 
community should abstain from taking part in local admi- 
nistration ; but, by some stmugo process of reasoning, lie had 
persuaded himself that popular suffrage ’would replace in 
power tho very persons whom Sir Charles Dilke proposes 
to deprive of their position and their functions. The country 
gentlemen in their character of justices form a part of 
every Board of Guardians, and in Quarter Sessions they 
levy and expend the part, of the county rate which is not 
appropriated by law. There is no reason to expect that the 
most competent among them will be elected by household 
suffrage ; nor, indeed, is it likely that they will expose them- 
selves to the annoyance of can vassing for votes. M r. C. S. Head 
suggested that two-thirds of the County Board should bo 
nominated by tho Boards of Guardians, and that the remain- 
ing third should consist of justices chosen by their fellows. 
8uch a body would be preferable to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
elected assembly; and the magistrates would, if Mr. Read’s 
plan were accepted, havo no excessive power. It is found in 
practice that ex-officio Guardians are out-voted whenever 
there is a conflict of interests between owners and occupiers, 
and also when patronage has to be exercised. It may bo 
admitted that any Bojird which may be formed must contain 
an elective element. 

Even tho fanatical admirers of the supremacy of numbers 
might hesitate to apply this principle to local taxation and 
administration . 1 n tho great American cities, an d espocial ly 
in New York, the owners of property and tho respectable 
classes from time to time vainly protest against tho control 
over their property which is vested in the lower part of the 
population, and especially in tho Irish. Professing with 
auspicious persistence their devotion to universal suffrage 
in £$tate affairs and in the government of the Union, they 1 
faintly suggest that those who pay tho rates ought to havo 
Aoroe voice in determining their amount and application. 
London may, perhaps, when its local taxation has under the 
now Municipality been multiplied threefold, sympathize* with 
Now York ; and in some parts of tho country Sir Charles 
Dilke’s constitution may havo a similar operation. Tho 
Government follows at a distance tho policy of restless inno- 
vation which found its most conspicuous illustration during 
tho early years of the French Revolution. It is true that 
Mr. Gladstone has not yet renamed tho calendar months, 
or altered weights and measures into a fanciful .symmetry 
under on unfamiliar nomenclature ; but ho and his colleagues 
regard with dislike the atjciont City dignities, and they are 
impatient to mako counties conform to the model of cor- 
porate towns. They refuse relief to classes which complain 
of unjust fixation until the malcontents cun be persuaded 
to ask for administrative changes which they at present 
regard with utter indifference. Tho Ministry have probably 
by this time discovered that tho Ground Game Act and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act are regarded by the farmers as 
mere equivalents for the vote which some of them gavo at 
.the last General Election. Having now returned to their 
customary allegiance, they are not to be bought by promises 
of a Bill for establishing rural municipalities. 

^r. Pell is fully justified in proposing a censure on tho | 
Government on account of tho refusal to give effect to the 
Resolution of the House ot Commons. Mr. Gladstone's 
answer to his first remonstrance was almost insulting in its 
transparent sophistry. Wien the Hooso has resolved that 
immediate relief ought lo be afforded to the ratepayers, it is 
idle to pretend that tho redress of tho grievance must be 
contingent on the progress of business and on the euactincnt 
of the County Government Bill. The same issue had been 
raised in the debate; and the vote of the House implied 
that the readjustment of local and general taxation ought 
to precede tho measure on local administration. The 
/Ministers are estopped by a factious proceeding of their 


own from disputing the conclusive force of aBeflph*tion 
of the House of Conunons. Last year, wheit taw*** 
pulous majority had condemned the Contagious Diseases 
Act, the Government, with fall knbwledge of thedfy 
astrous tendency of their policy, at once suspended ffa* 
operation of the law. In' that 'case a ■ Resolution -of' tho 
House was treated as if it had been a repeal ojfim Act of 
Parliament. There is no law which* prevents the intro- 
duction of a Bill to increase tty* national subvention to the 
rates. It is perhaps not surprising that Mr. Gladstone 
should refuse to afford facilities for a discussion Of his 
paradoxical conduct. He is probably not anxious to impost* 
on Liberal county members the necessity of choosing be- 
tween their constituents and their party. For any delay 
which may affect the business of the House Mr. Gladstone 
is responsible. 


THE FRANCHISE BIIJL 

I F the debate on the Franchise Bill was delayed or 
shortened by the time bestowed on Thursday upon the 
really important business of the nation, it can only be said, 
in a Scotticism familiar to readers of Sir* Walter, that 
there has been “ mair tint ” on a good many other occasions* 
How little thero is to be said for the new invasion of the 
barbarians may be seen, better perhaps than in the debate^ 
in Sir Charles Dilke’s extra-Parliamentary speech of 
Wednesday. Sir Charles Dilke is a very clever man; 
and, except when, as in answering Parliamentary ques- 
tions, it is his business to be stupid, he rarely opens 
his mouth without saying at least something worth 
attention. Wednesday was one of the exceptions; and 
the fact ought in fairness to he charged to tho subject, 
not to the speaker. When a man like Sir Charles 
Dilke can do nothing but fall back on the silly 44 other 
| M side of the street” argument, it is pretty clear that his 
game is logical ly speaking hopdoss. No one knows better than 
the President of the Local Government Board that this 
argument is as against his opponents a complete ig noratio 
clench i. They do not say that the present system, or tho 
tysteui before 1867, or the system before 1832, gives or gavo 
a vote to everybody who onght to have it, and withholds it 
j from everybody who ought not. They do not say that 
' either of these systems is or was free from anomaly. What 
they say is, that there is no such a thing as individual right 
to tho franchise at all ; that if the two indiscerniblt*8 whoso 
existence Leibnitz denied, existed, the enfranchisement of 
tho one would give the other no claim whatever; and that 
tho whole end and object of the electoral system is simply to 
get a good working representation of the whole nation into 
>St. Stephen's, nut to get tho whole nation itself boxed up 
periodically in deal stalls with a pencil and a voting-paper. 
When Sir On miles Dilke, or any one else, meets this 
argument, it may be admitted tluit there is something to be 
said for a Franchise Bill, but not before. 

The all-pervading fallacy which has just been noticed 
was shown, as was to be expected, evidently enough in the 
dobato itself. It may seem strange (if anything could be , 
strange in politics) that a man like Mr. Forster should 
orate and perorate about the “ continuation of an injustice" 
ignoring the previous and really important question 
whether any injustice exists. It may seem stranger that 
any one who 1ms good reason to remombor the Kilinainham 
Treaty should be sanguine about tho 4i patriotism af states- 
“men," and certain that statesmen would not 44 postpone 
44 tho public interests to the behests of a small minority.” 
But Mr. Forster, like all honest Radicals, without 
exception, is tho slave of a certain number of com- 
monplaces, and hugs his chains. This Radical may 
discard that commonplace, and that Itadicul may discard 
this ; but the badge of tho whole tribe is the pas- 
sionate rotation of those which are not discarded, 
and tho refusal to lot reason, experience, or anything da©, 
interfere with them. Reason shows that the ii\justioe of 
allowing A. to vote and not allowing B. is a figment of the 
brain ; experience shows that the patriotism of statesmen is 
the rottenest of all rotten reeds that grow by ihe muddy 
liver of self-interest. But Mr. Forster is quite content to 
disregard both. The comparison of such a speech, as that 
of Bir Michael Hicks-Beaoh with such a epmch m 
Mr. Forster's brings out with startling dearness the dif- 
ference between two orders of politicians. $ir Michael, 
like all reasonable people, is perfectly prepar^l fpr a. 
moderate and proportional extension of the franchise m jftji 




W.hisbd«n raid abora,!* t^ !<^gic4 ii»u8»l«Q<l end Of the 
■■ franchise system* J - t Bat ' li k ea i l reasonable people who 1 
Jfay% PH ftiv ate ends to jierve; he dee* not think it neoet* 
y ^aij;to flood the constituency*, instead of refreshing them. 
The wo|M dearth of argument on the Government trido 
could mSSed hardly have been better illustrated than by 
the joy of the Government organs over the speech of Mr. 
Charles Russell. Mr. Charles Bussell is a professional 
advocate, and excellent in his profession, and it must go hard 
! with a professional advocate if he cannot find something in 
the nature of an argument to back his side with. But, if 
. Mr. Charles Russell were to produce in Court such an 
argument as his battle-horse of Monday, it is to be feared 
that the {presiding judge would scarcely feel it necessary to 
call on Mr. Charles Russell's learned friend on the other 
aide for a reply. Mr. Bussell has discovered that the pre- 
sent and proposed over-representation of Ireland is quite 
proportional and reasonable if the metropolis bo left out 
of the question. That is to say, if the capital of England, 
with four millions or so of inhabitants, lx> for the sake of 
argument supposed not to exist, then the rest of England 
has about enough members. The gratitude which Mr. 
Russell's friends seem to feel towards him for this reraark- 
. able contention may certainly be shared by his foes. Or, 
again, let the speeches be examined of the member for 
Stoke and the member for Newcastle, the most extraordinary 
pair of yoke-fellows that Parliament hns recently seen. To 
Mr. Bboadhurst and to Mr. John Mouley the proposed 
Reform Bill appears admirable and delightful, because 
it may possibly result in the disfranchisement of the U niver- 
sities. It would be a pardonable weakness in M r. Bkoadhurst 
to be jealous of institutions the benefits of which by his 
misfortune, not his fault, ho has not experienced. But, 


sad unjust by itsown <tad therefor* 

moat imj^Msant supporters, case it is certainly 

the duty of those whom to see that the State 

takes ncr damage. It was tho haMt fowherly of kings bank- 

S t in money to debase tho it seems to be the 

it of Ministers bankrupt fix to debase the 

franchise. Against the consoqitehC^of this some better 
security than Ml Forster's patriotism of statesmen and 
Mr. Broaduurst's unselfishness of artisans may be reason- 
ably asked for. 


THE WEDNESDAY JACK-IN-TIIE-BOX. 

W ITH a respect for tradition not unworthy of the most 
important part of the mother of Parliaments, the 
House of Commons devoted last Wednesday to the 
Sunday Closing Bill of this Session. There is now no 
Session without its Sunday Closing Bill. These forerunners 
of the new slavery predicted by Mr. Herbert SfENCRR are 
become an established institution. They appear Session 
after Session, with some differences of detail, out an essen- 
tial similarity. Sometimes we have the thin end of the 
wedge in the shape of a local Bill for Dhrham Or Corn- 
wall, and bo me times we havo the wedge in its fall dimen- 
sions. There is little variety in the history of these pious 
Bills. For some years past it has been their fate to ap- 
pear, to be argued for and against in exactly the same 
terms. Mr. Stevenson's Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays Bill — the last as yet of An unfortunate race*"-* 
is the whole wedge, and has run the usual course. Its. 
proposer recomiuendod it in the usual style. He took 
for granted that tho object was good, and also that it 
could be obtained, and devoted his speech chiefly to in- 
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things shall find foes in their own households, it is some- 
what surprising to find Mr. Morley in the same tale. 
Whether these two distinguished Radicals and oddly-con- 
joined partners are irritated by the accomplishments or by 
the Toryism of the Universities does not very clearly ap- 
pear, but it seems, on tho whole, to bo their opinion that 
scholarship and Toryism are generally found together. This 
opinion there is no present occasion to combat ; but what 
is most noteworthy is the ingenuous confession in these, as 
in most other speeches on tho same side, that the Bill is 
welcome because it will or may swamp one form of political 
belief. No onemy who wished to expose the purely 
partisan character of the Bill could do so more effectually 
than these its defenders. To pass from such utterances to 
tho speech by which Mr. Plum ret extorted expressions of 
admiration from the supporters of the Bill is to puss at onco 
from party to patriotism. It is tolerably certain that those 
who follow Mr. Plunket on the other side will pay him the 
yet higher compliment of omitting to answer his arguments. 

No better general review of the weakness of the Govern- 
ment position could bo given than was given by Sir Robert 
Peel in the lively and forcible speech which reminded the 
House of Commons of days in which it was not thought 
the chief requisite of a Parliament man that lie should 
speak dully for one side and vote vigorously for the other. 
But Sir Robert, if only from the place he occupied in 
the order of speakers, could not enforce, as he could liave 
done had he spoken later, one singular consideration which 
is suggested by the Government orations. Every Govern- 
ment Speaker has announced his firm and cheerful intention 
to vote against Lord John Manners's Amendment, which 
deprecates enfranchisement without a clear understanding 
of its results in the shape of redistribution. Nearly oil 
Government speakers, except membors of the Government 
«md Irish advocates, have taken occasion to express their 
more , or less decided disapproval of the shape which, 
as foreshadowed by Mr. Gladstone's speech, redistvi- 
* tuition is to take. That is to say, as is now usual with the 


, . partisans of the present Ministry, these gentlemen have 
kftffoe d for Lord John Manners and intend to vote against 
Mm. Mr. Forster, Mr. Sellar, and Mr. Grey added 
their voices in this sense to an already respectable number 
(i of utterances in the same sense lost week. This may, indeed, 
,, ortather will have but li title influence on the division ; but 
,\ . it has aK the influence in the world on the argument*; and 
: it mw immensely strengthen the hands of the Upper 
*’ House when it oomea to deal with the Bill* lb is on record 
. that, while the Government is tied to no scheme of re- 
. ^VdkWbntkm fcyihe present measure, the *eheme which 4 its 
euggestod is thought unreasonable/ darigexww, 


people wished for it. Then he whs seconded by Mr. BURT, 
who repeated the same proposition. Then the stock ar* . 
guments for and against were produced in due ParKa* 
montary see-saw ; mid Sir W. Vernon IIarooubt said 
for the tenth time that the thing should be so because the 
people wished it — or, rather, wherever the peoplo wished 
it — and also casually pointed out that the Conservatives 
were very obstructive, and even rejoiced in their iniquity. 
Finally, Mr. Wahton — a just man, and tenacious of his 
proposition — talked the Bill out, amid cries of ,4 Divide ! " 

M Divide 1 " “ That job is done," said the wicked boatswain 
in Captain Marry ax's story, when he had completely eut 
the throat of the last of the French prisoners. That job is 
done, the House of Commons may have thankfully said ou 
Wednesday, when, having paid its due tribute to what Mr. 
Carlyle was in tho habit of calling contemporary stupor, 
it went off hungry to dinner. 

By fur the most delightful thing about these debates is 
tho use of statistics on both sides. Successive speakers 
made the most contradictory assertions about the same 
things, and supported them by figures of equal plausi- 
bility. Mr. Stevenson says that Sunday closing* has pro- 
moted temperance in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; but 
ho does not think that tho fall in the number of arresta 
is of much account. People can gfet drunk at home, 
only he is quite sure they do not. Mr. Burt, for h» 
part, supports the movement because the diminution in 
charges for dmukenness on the Sunday convinces him 
that closing the public-houses docs make people mqre 
temperate. Then comes Lord A. Percy, and shows, figures 
in hand, that the number of Scotchmen “run in " for 
being drunk on the Sabi nit b increased by six hundred and 
fifty-four between 1879 and 1882. Who shall decide when 
these doctors disagree l Yet it does appear to the mere 
outsider as if it would bo perfectly possible to arrive at 
sorno sort of decision by a judicious use of statistics which 
are within the roach of everybody. There is no doubt 
whatever that the consumption of alcohol has diminished 
within tho last few years. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer knows it, and so does the Income-tax payer. Now 
it must surely bo possible, and even easy, for any one who 
has mastered the first four rules of arithmetic to find out 
whether the foil in the amount of strong drink consumed 
has been greatest where Sunday Closing Bills are in force. 
If it is so, that will not be enough by itself to make such 
measures acceptable j but the faddists are entitled to make 
, the most of it. If, on the other hand, the increase in 
. sobriety is greatest in England— which is possible— or 
1 even pretty equally divided among the three kingdoms— 

, } which is most prolmbJe— the necessity for Sunday dosing 
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Billr may ■$>© considered as disproved* Noting,, hcwevefe 
would be.* more rash than to suppose tliat we should 
he rid ©^ Sunday Closing Bills because they had been 
shown tu be unless for their avowed purpose. As the 
column and a half of the Times filled with the list of 
. petitions in favour of Mr. Stevenson's measure shows, 
there fs a strong feeling in support of tills kind of legisla- 
tion in the country. The value of the petitions is subject 
to a considerable discount. It fa, to use a vulgar phrase, 
which must he odious to the soul of the temperance party, 
a& easy m drink to secure signatures to petitions. A smart 
tout can make any number for himself; but even when 
they »iv genuine, they do not necessarily mean much. 
Thousands of workmen who get their pot of beer from tho 
public on Sunday will sign to please tho civil-spoken gcntlo- 
man win* asks them, and who may put a job in their way. 
Then our friend the bondjlde traveller accounts for a good 
deal. A Sunday morning trip of four miles or so from 
London will explain why. There are scores of taverns at 
about that distance which are tho head-quarters of a mob 
on that day of the week all the year round. Of course the 
mob drinks and shouts and swears. It 1 ms a female 
camp following which also drinks and shouts and swears, 
and staggers ul»out with babies in arms very hot and 
dmggletail. All this is an unxnixod nuisance to all the 
neighbourhood except tho publican. Moreover, it is by 
no moans peculiar to London, but extends to every con- 
siderable town in England. The residents who heartily 
object to being invaded by a noisy rabble once a week arc 
of course ready to sign petitions in favour of Sunday 
closing. They never stop to think that tho measure which 
would rid them of those odious intruders would bo a serious 
evil to thousands of honest and sober people. 

These Bills aro only one of the many forms of a kind of 
legislation which is terribly common in our time. To punish 
the many just as an experiment to see whether you cannot 
amend the few is the sign of an advanced and philan- 
thropical lawmaker in this generation. Because some 
17,000 brutes become drunk and disorderly on u Sunday, it 
seems right to a large party now to impose disabilities on 
three or four millions who neither become drunk nor 
disorderly. It is tho great misfortune of Parliament that 
it seems to have an ideal slum in Whitechapel before its 
eyes whenever it is called upon to legislate upon any 
matter which can be supposed to concern the poor. 
Members would save themselves from talking a great deal 
of nonsense, and from occasionally doing a good ileal of 
mischief, if they would take tho trouble to loam that slums 
and dwellers in slums form a small minority. The greater 
part of Loudon and of other large towns is occupied by tho 
u poor * who art) not in rags and who do not pig ton in a 
room. These people may bo wanting in refinement, they 
sing music-hall songs when they feel merry, and have many 
habits irritating to the nerves of better educated persons. 
At the same time they have a standard of respectability 
of their own. Whatever may lie the casein the North, it 
is a well-known fact that in the >South of England these 
people are drinkers of beer to a considerable, but not im- 
moderate, extent, Mr, Stevenson's Bill would impose a 
disability on the whole of them, because a few black sheep 
among them ruin themselves by indulgence as it would 
be equally in their power to do if his proposed measure 
became law. Tho details of theso Bills are matters of com- 
paratively little importance — if only for tho reason tlmt 
they conld never bo enforced in London. The really 
essential thing about thorn is that they are the most plau- 
sible among a host of measures now brought forward which 
would have the effect, supposing that they conld bo tho- 
roughly carried out, of putting tho weak and cowardly 
atid indolent part of mankind on a level with tlmir supe- 
riors. No legislation could possibly lead to a result which 
is contrary to the laws of nature ; but it is quite within tho 
bounds of probability that the attempt may have the effect 
of hampering the more deserving for tho sake, of the less. 
Quito apart from their folly as practical measures, tlio whole 
dftss of faddist Bills are morally detestable. 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 


T HE report that tho Pope had comm unica ted to tho 
Emperor of Austria his intention of leaving Borne 
Appeal to have been unfounded ; but it is not denied that 
lie referred to • the subject in a formal address io tho 
C'ordinilst In the printed version of his speech the an* 



nouncemcnt is omitted, bat the abrupt 
doeittnfmt indicates > ;\^nifioont;era"ww , e t 
.pm&£ that the PoroV Muaaii^ 
turbed by a late prooeading of ib© Italian ' 
During two or three yam* which have elapsed ^ 
riotous interference with ‘ the removal of the rf“ 

Pius IX., tho chronic antagonism of the two Go# 
opposite banks of the Tibetr has not found open V v 
It is impossible that, as long a^he occupies the Vatican, the 
PorE should be on friendly terms with the King of It AMT; 
but in ordinary times they contrive to avoid an opart rup- 
ture. One singular result of an anomalous arrangement .Is 
that Catholic princes are prevented from accepting' King 
Humbert's hospitality. The Crown Prince of Germany was 
able as a Protestant beth to visit the King arid to have a 
ceremonious interview with the Pore; bat tab Anomaly 
seems to have been excused by the invincible ignorance of 
heretics. A short time since one of the Bavarian princeti, 
with his wife, who is an Austrian Archduchess, excused them- 
selves from fulfilling an engagement to visit the King 
because they had been warned that they would not be after- 
wards received by tho Pope. For the same reason the 
Emperor of Austria has down to the present time tiOt 
ret u mod King Humbert's visit to Vienna. Though Ltd 
XIII. is belie vod to be a sensible man of the world, he 
may possibly derive satisfact ion from the opportunity Of 
proving that his social authority has survived his territorial 
sovereignty. On tho other hand, his unfriendly demonstra- 
tions are from time to time encountered by more serious 
encroachments and rebuffs. 

] t appeals that ecclesiastical property not absolutely ap- 
propriated by tho Stale is, in consequence of modern legis- 
lation, invested in the Italian funds. The rule has recently 
been applied to tho property of the Propaganda to the 
amount of 400,0001. The whole amount is iu the nature of 
a trust fund, having been received from the contributions 
of i ho faithful, to be applied by the Congregation of the 
1 Propaganda to missionary purposes. The Italian Parlia- 
ment, while it makes no claim to the possession of the 
capital .Vann, lias, without the sanction of tho PorE, con- 
verted the whole amount into Italian stock. If the opera- 
tion was effected at the market price, the Congregation 
and those who lmve contributed to the funds in dispute 
suffer no immediate loss ; but the commutation was, as the 
Parliament well knew, in tho highest degree unpalatable to 
tho Church authorities, who are probably not confident in 
the financial soundness of the Italian Government. . They 
may also regard with reasonable solicitude the right of 
interference asserted by the State, and the facility with 
which at sumo future time funded property might be 
sequestered or confiscated. The Papal organs contend, with 
some plausibility, that the Congregation of the Propaganda 
is a trustee, not for any section of Italian subjects,, but for 
tho Catholic community throughout the world. There is a 
distinction between load endowments and subscriptions for 
exclusively ecclesiastical purposes. The Italian Parliament 
itself has hitherto abstained from meddling with the 
revenue which arises from the collection of Peter’s pence. 
Unfortunately for the Pope, his protest, however reason- 
able, is useless against an adversary who has absolute con- 
trol of tho subject matter in dispute. The change which 
has taken place since the Holy See was deprived of its 
secular authority is forcibly illustrated by its present help- 
lessness. No European Government will intervene qp 
behalf of its Catholic subjects who may be interested in the 
affairs of the Propaganda. Indignant remonstrances, though 
they may bo conveyed in the choicest ecclesiastical Latin, 
are useless when they are no longer backed, by force. 

The Boman Court was never credulous enough to believe 
Liberals and Protestants when they ossured.it that the 
spiritual power would derive fresh vigour from dissociation 
with temporal government. The Pope has lost more, in his 
spiritual capacity since the occupation of his dominions by 
Italian troops than in many previous centuries. Much of the 
authority which lie still retains is connected with the sbodbtr 
of past royalty, which has hitherto been protected by treaties 
and by tho survival of moribund traditions. If ii hi true 
tliat the Poce has thought of seeking another refhgo,' W wtlfr 
do well to take warning from recent experience. Be is 
still master of the Vatican, and ambassadors are 
to his Court. If lie wore unwise enough to Imftf Ildme, 
ho could evidently no longer live in , Italy ; and m 'AxT 
j exile in a foreign country he would be a dependent aid.; 

almost a privato person* Ev«} if.it were fop his 6 wja 
; interest to seek a furejgn asylum, he would 
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xfef King of Italy, wfco to $pi)T . ieted^y a; divided 
supremacy in his own capital, would take ctt* that the 
d w wrs finally dosed ogiinst the Fonrt return. In 
his latestHdlooutionj as in nutty simikrded Arizona issued 
by hiin*4&juui hi*' predecessor, L«ti XIII. demonstrates 
with force and pathos the loss which be ha* buffered by the 
abolition of his secular sovereignty, or^ in the translator's 
odd version, of his principality, It seems impossible that 
©tea a Pope ©an still persuade himself that it is possible to 
recover his former dominions 
Any threat of leaving Koine would be addressed to doaf 
ears ; nor would Catholic Governments be anxious to receive 
an embarr«|ysing guest. The hospitality which Louis XIV. 
extended to James II. at St. Germains would not now bo 
repeated, even in favour of a dethroned king ; and the 
StUARtS, though they were sometimes troublesome inmates, 
hod no means of interfering in French politics. It is pos- 
sible tlmt Austria might receive the fugitive Pontiff, ilia 
presence would certainly not be welcome in Spain. Tho 
Catholic States of Southern Germany are a part of the 
Empire which is not especially favourable to ecclesiastical 
pretensions. French territory is of course inaccessible ; 
and consequently on the whole continent of Europe there 
seeibs, if tho Vatican is abandoned, to bo no available 
residence except Austria. It is probably on this ground 
that busy newsmongers circulated the rumour of an in- 
direct application to the Court of Vienna. If tho pro- 
posal had really been made, though it might possibly 
have been accepted, it would not have been cordially re- 
ceived. There might formerly have been some competition 
among Catholic potentates for tho opportunity of exercising 
the influence of a protector over Papal policy ; but the Holy 
See has in the present day little means of promoting the 
interests of any favoured State. Tho alliance on which 
Austria principally relies is that of a Power which is essen- 
tially, though not exclusively, Protestant. It is not sur- 
prising tliat, on con si deni lion of so many objections to any 
continental residence, amateur advisers should recommend 
to the Pope tho choice of an insular refuge. It is assumed 


^ A GOSSIPS ^llONjy. ■ 

N O one,' except perhaps tjoixi Lonsdale, is much to be 
congratulated on the re*ul^ of film Lonsdale libel case., 
Mr. Ya<*s, the editor of thfr ' Warty, been sentenced to 

four month*' imprisonment. and basriltfe received the vials 
of the wrath of Lord Coleridge. Nomnn con enjoy being 
scolded, and Mr, Yates may remember the negro who 
objected to preaching and flogging when inflicted simul- 
taneously. The law's delays may do something for Mr. 
Yates, but his sentence will not put down the kind of 
journalism which he revived in England. Perhaps editors 
and ladies of tho highest rank (who npw Write false slanders 
for a few shillings) will be a little more cautious, that 
is all. Lord Cole judge, again, can scarcely* be felicitated 
on his speech, or lecture, or sermon, or address, or what- 
ever tho oration in which he pronounced sentence is to 
be called. If the eloquent. President of the Royal Academy 
had ever been obliged to utter doom on a tnalefoctof in 
public, he might have spoken more or less in the style of 
Lord Coleridge. Lie might have remembered to. talk 
about the An'opnytiica and the free air of England. 
Happily, Sir Frederic k Leighton has only to speak on 
pleasant occasions, when a little rhetoric and literary, 
flourish are perfectly in keeping. They are not so well is 
keeping on occasions like that a lack Lord Coleridge, Jioa 
recently il improved.” 

If neither the Lord Chief Justice nor Mr. Yates 
lias been fortunate, what shall we say for tho Pall Matt 
Gazette / That journal has been, as Miv MATTtffcW 
A RNOLD says of tho modern spirit, “ on many thousand 
“ lines.” It gave up a somewhat acrid Socialism when Mr.. 
George appeared in England, and started as a kind of 
society journal, minus society. Interviews with archbishop*, 
with pedestrians, with sculptors of accidental notoriety, 
now adorn its columns. Perhaps, if archbishops and pedes- 
trians like this kind of thing (and they seem to like it), no 
one has any right to throw stones St tho Pall Mall Gazette. 
But a little grain of conscience makes that journal pub- 
I Jish ** A Plea for Tittle-Tattle.” Lor<i Coleridge denounced 


that tho indiscriminate hospitality of the English Govern- 
ment and nation would not bo withheld from the most 
unexpected guest. 

If tho island were at tho disposal of the first comer, it 
cannot be disputed that Malta offers many attractions. The 
climate suits Italian constitutions; there arcs no resident 
prince* to compete in dignity with the Head of the Church ; 
and tho native population is devoted to the Roman Catholic 
faith with primitive and almost pagan devotion. In no 
part of tho world is the priesthood more numerous and 
more sympathetic with popular prejudice. If the Pope 
wore compelled to leave Koine, and if he woro at liberty to 
choose his residence, ho would almost certainly settle at 
Malta under the protection of the most tolerant of Govern- 
ments. If the contingency occurs, it may be hoped that 
no English Government will for a moment entertain any 
application of the kind. Though Malta is of small extent, 
it is a military and naval station of the first importance ; 
atxd the civil and military representatives of the Grown 
ought to have no rivals in rank or power. It is not im- 
possible that the dcfensibility of the great fortress might in 
same cases, and to a certain extent, depend on the loyalty of 
the population. For many years after the occupation of 
the island the inhabitants were strongly attached to the 
English Government ; but, in consequence of the mistakes 
of well-moaning Colonial Ministers, there has since boon some 
alienation. As it was impossible to employ. tho indigenous 
Arabic, the .use of Italian instead of English wax unwisely 
encouraged, with the result of increasing tho influence of 
the priesthood. At a later time the establishment of an 
Anglican bishopric offended the clergy so for that they 
withdraw in great measure from social intercourse with the 
Enghrii official* and residents. If the Pope were resident 
in Melte,. the priests would teach tho population to regard 
him es their sovereign, and to prefer hie interests to those 
of a schismatic Government. Experience has shown that 
little advantage is to be derived even from tho sincere good 
will of .the Pore, The Irish, who have lately complained 
Of hi*. ipteribrence in political affairs, would on plausible 
requite his authority if they could represent him 
asfv d^pe^dent on English hospitality. 



the love of personalities which gives tho World* he -says, a 
large circulation, though somehow, tho print at the same 
time only appeals to “ a small minority of a privileged 
44 class.” If curiosity about “attenuated personalities ” bo 
a mean miserable passion, then to a mean miserable passion 
people who publish personalities are ottering. The apology 
is that curiosity about personal details is neither miserable 
nor mean. This apology is not set forth with much heartiness 
or consistency. Tho writer declares that u served him right 
“ is the popular verdict " on Mr. Yates, and that the public 
would like to hear “deep culling unto deep, HenbV to 
“ Edmund ” (as Mr. Arnold puts it) from adjacent dungeons. 
Almost tho next remark is that 44 every one must sympa- 
“ thizc with Mr. Yates in his solitary cell” (whore, by 
tho way, Air. Yates is not yet). If every one says, 44 Serve 
44 him right,” why must ©very one sympathize with him f 
The Pall Mali's own defence of its tattle is that neither 
foolish vanity nor abject curiosity impels people to want 
to know all about the *• heroes of the hour.” I* the 
curiosity abject or not which feeds on the Pall Mall's para- 
graphs as to Mr. Lawks drinking hot soup out of a jug, or 
concerning Mr. Verbevpen and his wife, who very wisely 
sent ik our representative ” about his business 1 Not oaring 
personally whether Mi\ Weston has corns, as the Pall Mall 
cares, or whether Mr. Lawes absorbs soup without using a 
spoon, we confess that the inquisitiveness which docs revel 
in such details appears to us undignified. We are Dot 
mollified even by a sketch of an image of the late Duke of 
Albany’s child, 14 The Royal Orphan.” These things are 
matters of taste, and perhaps need no apology. It is not a 
sin or a crime to advertise one sculptor, and tell us how 
another drinks soup. But the action, whatever ite ethical 
value, is not justified by the fact that people talk gossiprin 
society. They do not. at least, talk it td make money. 
They do not make it a profession to wait on archbishops 
and plaintiffs and pedestrians. To do so, we repeat, is no 
crime. To print a sketch of a Royal Orphan i« not wicked. 
But will any one say that it is conduct which at onco re- 
commends itself to a man of delicacy 1 44 Delicacy, where 
44 have I heal’d that, word 1 ” said the ronscicucc-smltten 
Leo Adolkscosns ; “ it w as before I wrote iu that infernal 
i6 paper.” Leo did not tefor in this profane way to the 
Pull Mall Gazette, which in those far-off years published no 
niter views nor Royal Orphans. And, as tho Pall Midi 
Gazette tlflnks that Anselm would have rejoiced to see its 
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day, its own conscience ought to bo like & sea at rest* which has been going on orer half ttia&A* ^ 

Besides, there is always the plea of the man who few yeans. But it is not to be believed that the ritatoriS 
kept the mongoose, and set it onto torture rats. 44 The of the* United States hare lowered their standard tbtfeel 1 ; 

** defendant alleged, as art excuse, that ho was obliged level of Russia or Hungary* It ’Will bo loft to the* mere 
n to giVo tho rata to the animal in order to attract customers unwise sort of their admirers in England to discover 
u to nis shop.” Tho Pall Mall also is 44 obliged to give that 'lynching riots are admirable things in tWnBelves, 

w rats to the animal” — to that 44 great animal tho public 99 — The Americana will ^e the-last people in the # worid to 

in order 44 to attract customers to its shop." That is the approve tho pretentious twadifiethat street riots are u a 
humour of it. 44 good sign of the healthy nature of American demo- 

44 cracy.” Nothing is easier than to lead a crowd p# 

: angry men into violence in any part of the world and 

under any form of government. All that is required is a 
TIIE CINCINNATI IUOTS, beginning, which may be a mere matter of accident, and 

rT-HIS week’s telegrams from the United States report tho . tempom^ absence of an armed force too Btroag to be 
JL another sign of the muliuiinishod vitality of one of resisted. \\ ltlnn the last few yeara we have seen street* 
the most typical of American institutions. An attempt to fighting in Belgium, Italy, Russia, and at home lnLaucar 
execute Ly rich-law on a large scale has been made at Ciucin- ? n , r ?’ re ? twelve months ago once the tn- 

nttti. There is nothing particularly new "in the story, habitants of Hounslow rehearsed the Cincinnati disturb- 
except tho extent of the disturbance. There have been anc ? , ou a ®! T '. a s £ ,a 0 \ What really is ft proof of the 
abuses in tlie administration of justice, and they have healthy condition of society m the United States is that dis- 
produced some popular ill-feeling. Judges, lawyers, and ‘"bancce ot any serious i kind occur so seldom. MttA of 
„ juries have been suspected, more or less plausibly, of not ^ 10 coun ^ r y is thinly inhabited and newly settled. -There 
doing their duty, it has become a general belief that has always been a scctaon in which every man has had to 
criminals who happened to possess money were sure of trust mainly to his own coumgo to defend lus hte and pro- 
impunity. Wo have no means of knowing, at present, how I**/- 11,6 Practice of carrying arms is indulged m to * 

far this opinion is justified by the facta. ' The miscarriages dan ^ r ?^ «“«>*■ Adventurers and refugees from all the 

of justice which are said to have aroused the indignation of * or, <| tl 1 nd th « r wa y to *• 8tatC3 > and V 6 }.' .F*** 

the citizens of Cincinnati do not appear very gross when of all those elements and occasions for disorder, tho State 
compared with the habitual practice of some European “ nd I^de.-al Governments are ymy ill armed. It maybe 
countries. A boy who confessed to having murdered his sorted .without fear of contradiction, that tho peace could 
employer was ouly condemned for manslaughter, and an *tot ho kept for forty eight hours in nmny of the mOBt 
equally light sentence was passed on a negro who killed a c,v, | ,s ®d ports of Europe il the police and the army were as 
whole family in order to sell their corpses to the doctors. If " eu ^ ttS ale m ^ 10 United States, 
those are fair examples of tho misdeeds of the Cincinnati The events at Cincinnati are none tho less calculated 
law courts, they may be readily acquitted of doing worse to make tho people of tho United States reflect seriously 
than tho judges and juries of Italy, Belgium, or Franco on tho dangers which are beginning to tin-oaten them. It 
when it is in a humanitarian train© of mind. At the out- has hitherto been their accepted principle that the force of 
side they have only been too lenient. Neither do cases of their government is duo to tho spontaneous loyalty of the 
tins sort give any evidence of corruption. The precocious citizens. They have never found it necessary to supply the 
office-boy and the negro who bettered the instruction of authorities with tho largo armed power which is indispen- 
Borke and Hare win scarcely have been persons in suffi- suble in Europe. The prosperity of their country has been 
. oiently affluent circumstances to give bribes. The people so great and so rapid that they havo been able to persuade 
of Cincinnati wore, however, justly of opinion that they themselves that they would always escape the evils common 
.-should have been sent to the gallows. Probably there have to other nations. They have been so little governed that 
been greater scandals than these ; and at last an exception- they have been able to ondure abuses in administration, 
ally bad murderer was allowed to escape bis proper punish- which appear intolerable when they are dcscrilwKi. It has 
ment. Then the patience of the more an store among the long been obvious that this is a condition of things which 
citizens came to an end. Jn the usual American way, they could not possibly endure. As tho country fills np And tho 
hold an indignation meeting and passed resolutions. As a cities grow in size, the business of administration becomes 
matter of course, this seemed tamo to a portion of those complicated to a degree unknown in tho early days of 
present, and they proceeded, also in tho usual American tho Republic. Already tho mass of the citizens who 
way, to lynch the offenders. That, at least, was their were long content to let what little government they had 
intention ; but tho force of police at the gaol was misbehave at discretion in small matters, because they 
strong enough to make a fight, though not to suppress were well aware of their power to have their own way 
the riot at once. Then things followed their natural course, if they chose to exert it, are beginning to find that this 
The mob was angered by an opposition which was not careless good humour cannot be safely shown any longer, 
sufficiently strong to cow it, and grow very violent. Arras The riots at Cincinnati should be sufficient evidence of tlie 
were procured, shots were fired, blood was spilt. The folly of allowing abuses to go on unchecked till they become 
rioters were furions at tho severe measures taken against an excuse for disorder, and it ought by this time also to be 
the exercise of a traditional American privilege, and finally tolerably plain to everybody in the United States that their 
Cincinnati had to be occupied by a little army of militia, Governments are not properly armed to deal with the 
and two hundred or more persons killed and wounded elements of anarchy now collected in the great cities. The 
before order was restored. The police were able to save tho Cincinnati riots would have been stopped at once if the 
imprisoned murderers from murder at the hands of the municipal authorities could have disposed of a few hundred 
populace, but Lynch-law was not wholly defeated. In tho armed men on an emergency, for as for as we can judge 
course of the disturbance the law courts, which were nowise from the details received up to tho present, the di&turb- 
•reaponsible for tho alleged miscarriages of justice committed ance was almost accidental. A dense city population ifl 
in them, were burnt to the ground, and tlie interests of tho always capable of becoming a mob, and max. be sot in 
whole community seriously damaged by the destruction of action by well-meaning people with the best intentions* 
a number of important documents. By this wholesome but the most fatal results. It is a matter of common 
clearance a heavy expense will be entailed on Cincinnati for experience that tho well-meaning people lose their la- 
the buildings which must bo restored, and the offending | fluence as soon as the first fihqt 'is fired. With , the 
.lawyers will be supplied with abundance of remunerative necessity of arming their Governments the citizens of the v - 
wane for some years to come. Such is tho justice of tho United States will find that there i's associated the duty of . 

sovereign people when it sits as mob* watching the administration vigilantly. Tlie Old dAjto <tf 

If the people of the United States are inclined to try easy tolerance are coming to an end for them, aqtf the 
and make the best of this ugly business, they can find present and tho next generation will be amplyoccu- 

quite enough in it to encourage them. It is certainly pied on the work of inteiTAl reform. The task Wifl ... , 

better to find a mob rioting in favour of the strict adminis- be by no means difficult* The evils to be remedied lie 
-/ t ration of the law rather than for the contrary motive. 

Then, too, the police, and, with the exception of one 
regiment, the militia, on whom the task of restoring order 
mainly fdl, did their duty bravely, and were well supported 
by the law-abiding part of the citizens. Disorder of this 
■ $0ii dpe6 far Ices harm in the long run than tho Je\y-baiting 


mostly on the surface, and can bo removed by ljE^ exercise 
of a little courage, some tact, and a good deal of patience* , 
Neither is there any reason to doubt that the mi wjji be , „ 
done. In spite of follies and errors in ' 

have hitherto been governed with iin ; 

essentials. Nothing is needed to 
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fieceetery reform except the general oorjviction of their 
necessity, and that should be produced by this last domon- 
itmtiottof the existence of dangerous elements in the great 
cities* ‘ v 


ETHICS op PLAGIARISM. 


. fipitOtJGII tbo Americans aro less successful, if not loss 
JL earnest, than we could wish in their supervision of 
Irish dynatmtards, they liavo a lively detective force to 
watch over . English errors. Our literary sins are at once 
found out and proclaimed on the housetop. Not long since 
an American critic discovered that an English novelist had 
borrowed a dab of (t local colour ” from some obscure and 
forgotten description of the Southern States. A hue-end- 
cry was raised, as if the unlucky author hud stolen a 
whole plot, or had written a tale and attributed its author- 
ship to some famous man of letters decoasod. Now a much 
more curious example of plagiarism or coincidence bus been 
“ smelt out,” os the Zulus say, and all the park of literary 
beagles is in full cry after Mr. Ohaiu.es Reads. The 
“ Master,” as he has been enthusiastically styled by a dis- 
tinguished contemporary, can on all occasions make his 
hand keep his head. Mr. Rea he is never slow to descend 
into the arena of controversy. Often challenged, hu pitches 
his liat into the ring, and follows it with alacrity. Pro- 
bably he has liia sufficient reply. In the meanwhile, the 
charges urged against him ulTord material for a very pretty 
quarrel. t 

Mr. Reams has published, in Harper’s Magazine, a story 
of which wo confess that wo have only read the second 
number. The tale is called ik The Picture.” Some ono is 
struck with a portrait, in tbo House of his uncle, where he is 
a visitor, and the story of the portrait is told by tho Cure. 
We learn that tho painting represents a Mile, m: Groucy, 
daughter of the Marquis dtc Groggy, and that this lady, 
about the timo of tho Revolution, married a peasant named 
Flaubf.Rt. This mesalliance was tho result of advanced 
opinions, and much reading of Rousseau. Naturally the 
family of Mile, ms Groucy cast her off, and the lady lived 
in the hut of her peasant lord. Tho peasant annoyed his 
noble wife by losing his money at cards ; slio irritated him 
by scolding ; he struck hor, and she stabbed him to death. 
The Cute happened to witness this distressing affair; rind 
44 the champion of all those parts lay on his own floor, 
44 surrounded by the jugs, and mugs, and plates he had won 
44 by conquering the other Samsons of tho district, felled by 
41 a woman’s hand, armed with a bare bodkin.” A jury was 
So moved by the patrician dignity of tho widow Flaubert 
that she escaped with two years’ seclusion in a religious 
house. Here she saw the error of her ways, but remained, 
after hor release, in obscurity. Finally ono Catherine, an 
old woman about the place, died, and the Cute then revealed 
that the faithful Catherine had been the widow Fla chert 
DB Orouoy. The moral is that young ladies of rank 
should not read Rousseau, should not marry peasants, and 
should be very careful with their bodkins. 

. Perhaps the narrative does not seem very striking or 
marvellous to the reader. It is not tho kind of brilliant 
idea that an amateur really could not keep his hands off, 
if he found it in the possession of another. Yet tin’s tale — 
the series of mtuatiohs and the characters — has boon 
; wandering oyer the world like some ancient myth, found in 
; remotest lands. A correspondont of the Nation (tho 
New York paper) bad read this story in tho Months and 
also in Li 4 Kell ’3 Living Age, in 1869. In Littell’s 
Living Asa ’the story was said to bo derived from “ tho 
‘♦ French* A good deal of conjectural ingenuity was dia- 
, ; played in. the efibrfc to show that the tale had originally 
I by Lady Georgian a Fullerton. These »ug- 

mmmm’rimo ittm the cultured city of Michigan. But 
’Boeien' is a great deal wiser, than Michigan in literary 
mat Writ In the Nation for March 20 a Bostonian an- 


nounce* that the story in Ljttell’s Living Age (called 
This Fprfcrmtin My Uncles Dining-Room ”) 44 is a litoral 
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Mile, do Mahpeire, and, if Mr. .ReadjA assailants do not 
grossly wrong him, The Picture, V ... 

u All the stories have been told 4Veady,” according to 
Mr, Howells, and the fate of "this legend certainly 
suggests that new ideas and new plots are very rtire. \Vo 
must believe them to be so Scarce that either great wits 
naturally jump to and annex the same set of ideas, or that 
there is a plentiful lack of international literary honesty. 
The ethics of plagiarism ought not to be very hard to fix. if 
wo might set up as casuists, we would venture to propose 
j* three lenient rules which would clear many great men now 
falsely accused of plagiarism, lu the first place, wo would 
permit any great modern artist to recut and to sot anew the 
literary gem* of classic times and of the middle ages. Thus 
Virgil had a right to all he oouveyed from Homer and from 
Apollonius, nor can Lucretius be blamed for his adaptation 
of the beautiful passage in tho Odyssey about the homes of 
tho gods. Plautus and Terence, in the same way, might 
blamelessly, as openly, adapt from Menander, or Theocritus 
take the theme of the Atfminzuseb from SornnON. The 
Roman Comedians did not .stamp themselves as plagiarists; 
they only took, quite consciously, a secondary rank. On 
this principle tho Laureate’s unnumbered borrowings from 
Virgil, Homer. Dante, are .all as fair as they are charming. 
England is richer, tho ancients are not poorer, and the. 
scholar wins a double delight in tho pleasures of comparison 
anil reminiscence. 

Our second rule would be that all authors have an equal . 
right to the slock situations which are the common store 
, of humanity. Homer was not tho first to tell the tale of 
the Cyclops arid of tho wiles of Circe. Tho avaricious 
father, tho cunning servant, the spendthrift son, the infants 
changed at nurse, tho hero (rumoured to bo drowned) who 
returns in perfect health, the sprained ankle, the infimated 
bull, and so forth — every one may make them his own who 
cannot think of anything hotter. No ono thinks tho worse 
. of Called Hack because the idea has beeu used by Xavier 
de Monti: tin in Le M fake in, dcs Folks, and, to a certain 
; extent, by Lord Lytton in tho tit range Story, Any man 
1 who can limko old situations as good os new has a perfect 
right, like Mom rice, to take his own where he finds 
it, just as Charles de Bern a no, in Un Homme Scrimx, 
makes us Laugh again over uu incident used in L'Ecoie 
des Fan»fs. No man has any original copyright in or 
claim to the common property of humanity. We may 
find the oldest extant wimples of certain dramatic situa- 
tions in Hesiod or in the Rig Veda ; but they are far 
older than those authorities, and have found their way 
wherever men amuse them sol ros with romances. Finally, 
we presume that an author has a right to borrow or 
buy an idea if lie fmukly acknowledges tho transaction, 
as Thackeray did in the "case of The Halford How Con - 
epiracy. Crime begins when an author, or rather an 
adapter, tries to hide his conveyance of another man ’a 
goods, and to claim something more than the merit of a 
skilled cobbler or translator. 

Outside these limits, winch seem wide enough, direct 
plagiarism begins. It may bo asked whether a man can 
plagiarize from himself l Sheridan Le Faku, tho greatest 
of purely 4< sensational ” English novelists, repeated in 
i various essays tho mam idea of Undo Silas. Apparently 
he was trying to work his notions up to the highest per- 
fection, which iu Uncle Silas ho found at List, to the* shud- 
dering delight of bis readers. M. Fortune du Bojsgobby, 
that fertile novelist, has certainly stolen from his own 
Epinglc Hose a true which he uses in his now and thrilling 
Margot la Eahtfrce. Tho man who loses his way in Paris, 
and helps a stranger to carry a chair which is found to 
contain a dead body, open# tho plot in the story of the 
Restoration as in the story of to-day. To make a mystery 
hinge on somnambulism is as old os The Spectre of 
Tappington , and who knows h&w much older 1 M»\ Wilkie 
Collins employs the true ia Tfte Moonstone, and M. 
Foimrcfi du Doisgobey in L' Affaire Malayan* It is difficult, 
however, to avoid tbo suspicion that M. BoxsaomcY ploughed 
with Mr. James Path's heifer in the diving-bell passages of 
If Affaire Matapan and Uno Affaire ifystcrieusc. Mr. 
Payn’s Perfect Treasure, whore the romance of the diving- 
bell is well worked, is earlier than either of these books by. 

du Boisoohey. But the crime would be at best a 
peccadillo compared with boldly driving off a whole story, 
plot, characters, and all, out of the French across into the 
i$i§rican: marches. Mr. Reade's novel differs from that of 
Mme. Rbyjdaud in details. Foi: exa iaple, in both stories 
| qpjpe the indd$afcsof letting the husband's soiip cool, and 
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heating his &abota with tusho*. Bub Mr, Keadk’s lady stabs 
her husband with a bodkin, after he has struck her, while 
Mine; Rbybattd's "irl slays her lord in bed, and there- 
fore, perhaps, is the more deeply stained culprit of the pair. 
What the explanation of the resemblance may bo we shall 
doubtless learn in good time. 


LUNATIC'S ANI) THE LAW. 

I T would not be of the slightest use to open a formal 
attack upon the Lunacy .Laws, except at a moment 
when the public happened to be strongly excited by the 
opportune discovery of some case of gross violation of per- 
sonal liberty. But the existing state of the law is so had 
that no occasion of culling attention to it ought to be alto- 
gether passed by, and just now there is such an occasion. 
There has been a slight revival of interest in the subject 
owing to the observations of the judge in the Weldon ease, 
and to iho appearance of some articles in two evening 
papers. It is not an interest that promises to have 
any solid result, but it is only by making the most 
of these momentary stirrings of the public conscience 
that things can ever be altered for the bettor, Nothing can 
be simpler, one would say, than the principles on which a 
Lunacy Law ought to bo based. There are two dangers to bo 
guarded against, the consignment to an asylum of a man 
who is sane, and the detention of a man who has 
become rane ; and the arrangements at present in force 
make no real provision against cither of them. Any one may 
be handed over to t he proprietor of a licensed madhouse, on 
production of an order signed ordinarily perhaps by a near 
relation or intimate friend, but in ease of need by an entire 
stranger, if only he bus seen the alleged lunatic within a 
month from the date of the order. The defenders of tlie 
present law plead that it is necessary to allow the order to 
be signed by any one under the sun, because without this 
liberty there would he no way of dealing with urgent cases. 
A man may go mad when be is away from all his friends, 
staying perhaps, as Dr. For hem Winslow puts it, at a lodg- 
ing-house, the landlord of which knows nothing about him. 
In this event, it Is contended, the landlord of the lodging- 
house is the* right person, and tho only person, to sign 
the order. Otherwise time would be lost in hunting up 
some relation or friend, and murder or suicide might take 
place before one could be found. The order of admission 
must be accompanied by two medical certificates, and it 
might bo thought that, since no restrictions have been 
placed on tho issue of the order, some tost of qualifica- 
tion, dr at the least of official character, would bo de- 
manded from the doctor. There is nothing of the kind. 
No special knowledge of mental disorder is required. Any 
two doctors will do, so long as they are doctors and 
have the requisite certificates to show. Tho only other 
condition that they must satisfy is that they are not pro- 
fessionally connected with one another or with iho pro- 
prietor of tbe asylum to whom tho order is addressed. But 
thejr may bo connected in all manner of ways with the 
porspn by whom the order is signed. He may have bribed 
them to give certificates in which the facts of tho case are 
either exaggerated or invented, and so long as they keep 
their own counsel he and they are perfectly safe. He was 
alarmed by symptoms of madness on the part of the alleged 
lunatic, and he called in two doctors who decided that it 
was not safe to leave him any longer at large. Where is the 
weak point in this plea ? Nowhere except iu the consciences 
of tho man who signed the order and of the doctors who gavo 
tho certificates. They may know that order and certificates 
dike owe their being to purely mercenary considerations, 
but they may safely defy any one else to prove it against 
fch&h. Dr. Forbes Winslow wyts that when the order is 
riglted'by a stranger the Commissioners in Lunacy inquire 
niost carefully into the circumstances. But tho danger 
of &b*e imprisonment prohablv arises much more often in 
ca&swhera the order is signed by tho nearest relation. It 
, is xtofc Oven necessary to credit this relation with the inten- 
tion of shutting np a sane person. There is a great deal of 
eecentrioity which does not amount to lunacy, and a great 
deal of looney which docs wot justify the consignment of the 
patient tp a madhouse, lie will give less trouble and be 
, better cared for in an asylum Item he can possibly 
be; out : of one— this is how the relation puts the case 
to bimsdlf— #o to an asylum lie must go. If a man is at 
things can probably be told of him which, 
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even by doctors, when these doctors have no ^xperienrein , 
the treatment of rand cases. . 

All this would not matter if the asylum to which >.,% 
lunatic is sent were kept by public authority, axuLnot by ft 
private proprietor. In that case the mischiefi^vould be 
over so soon as the ijfoors had opened to receive the patient: 
The superintendent and the doctors would all be public 
officers, and they would have no interest whatever in 
keeping a patient who was not mad, or one who, having 
boon mad, was mad no longer. Even if the , doctors 
of private asylums were public officers, things would be 
bettor than they are. Whatever the proprietor might moke 
out of his patients while they remained with bhn> the date 
of their departure would be fixed bv an independent autho- 
rity. But tho proprietor or one of the proprietors is hitu- 
self tho doctor. If a patient is profitable, it r$sta Wholly 
with tho man who profits by him to determine whether ho 
is lit to leave. Dr. Forbes Winslow says that “ all the 
“ proprietors and superintendents of asylums in England 
u are actuated by one motive— -the welfare of their patients 
“ and their restoration to a sound state of mind and 
“ J>ody.” Dr. Winslow’s ready belief in his profession 
is touching. It is the ono Hock upon earth m which 
there uro no black sheep. But this miraculous strength 
of faith is not commonly to bo attained. For ourselves 
I wo cannot get rid of tho conviction that among the pro- 
| prietors of lunatic asylums, us among mankind generally* 
there nvo some— it may bo many — who uro all that Dr, 
Winslow describes; some who care for nothing but money, 
though they are not prepared to resort to actual crime in 
• order to make it; and a few who do not stick even at 
! actual crime when it is the shortest road to wealth. Mr. 
Wjxgfjeld, in the curious experiences which he has lately 
descried in the St. James '* OtaHle-r-Qx periences gained by 
disguising himself and going as a keeper in a private mad- 
house — mentions a case of a keeper who made 3,000/. by 
helping a patient to escape, aud then invested it in setting 
tip un asylum. Is ho likely to bo actuated by ono motive — 
tlio welfare of his patients ? There is no nood to assume that 
many people are detailed in madhouses after they become 
sane. The question rather is how many people have remained 
mad when, by better treatment, they might have recovered, 
The answer ordinarily made to those charges is that, even if 
the possibility of their being true be conceded — and we have 
seen that Dr. Winslow is not willing to go even so far as 
this — tho intervention of the Commissioners puts everything 
right. That tho Commissioners do all they can to put 
everything light there is no doubt; bfit the duty which the 
law assigns them is altogether beyond their power of per: 
formanco. It is not by a sudden act of observation that 
the mental state of a suspected lunatic can be determined. 
To do this requires close and constant watching — watching, 
in fact, that can be given by tho doctor in charge of the 
case, and by no one else. Thus we come round to the same 
point. Tho ono man who can pronounce a supposed lunatic 
sane is iho man whoso interest it is to keep lumalafiatlcC 

We have said nothing about tho ill-usage ftcija which 
lunatics in private asylums occasionally suffice though Mr ? 
Wingfield makes some unpleasing revelations upon tlii* 
poi nfc. But tho prevention of cruelty on the part of keepers 
is a difficulty common to all asylums, public and private ; 
so that it is best kept out of the controversy between them. . 
Wo have simply drawn attention to the main point 'ih 
which the present law is faulty, the kfltffcv with whieli ft 
consigns men to private, asylums when there maybe nb 
real evidence that they are proper subject# for suck treat* ■ 
meat, This laxity might be amended by allowing uo one 
to bo admittod into a private asylum except upon the order 
of a qualified doctor appointed by and responsible to the 
Government. Perhaps, when Sir William HABCO^^r has 
pulled down the Corporation of London, and set eveqf'twa 
and village in tho kingdom by the ears on' tbo’^uestidn 
whether it shall or shall not have public-house^ nA ijflflt 
spare a moment for the consideration of what^ad' Ik#* 
stands, may easily be a sentence of perpetual a»$l. dinaetesa ■„ 
imprisonment. . V: f‘$" •;*<;% 
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FOX-HUNTING OK DARTMOOH. 
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seenwcoept by- the *• few who live h*id by? With whom \ though it sounds ambiguous. He m^Wtbiit ypti mijat bo as quick 
familiarity may have bred contempt. So ki k>W a largo tract of (■ as you cab be, but you mm*t not het^your horse ; for if you 
country as woll os * hunting-man knows bis country, to know ; impart your hurty to him and sot hbi w* beating, he wifi not 
. every path, every stream, every ibid, every lane, every gfate, to “snow you the run,” .Vs for the aidorttoan, be goes on at a 
say noting of aft the intricacies of the woodlands, is of itself u | perpetual ebay, deliberate gallon. The hounds are ahead ho knows 
joy exoluaivoly given to him. , Jf hunting falls before the scythe j well, but he cannot afford to bustle his mure, and once on the 
of the Destroyer, this 
the red-doer and the 

martin, the eagle, and the peregrine falcon, beautiful auimiiU gone 
from us for ever— extinguished in the name of humanity. It 
Would be a curious study in comparative psychology to speculate 
whether » fox would prefer life with hunting to no life at al! ; as* 
a man. doubtless prefers life with the gout to obliteration. As 
the wild, red-deer is to Exmoor, so is the wild fox, the old 
aboriginal large* grey fox, to Dartmoor. And if you want to 
know Dartmoor as it ought to be known, scorning guide-books nnd 
antiquarian researches into Druidicai remains which the freaks of 
nature have bountifully supplied for the dilettanti, you must hunt 
this fox. You must not refraiu from following after him j and 
where he goes you must go, even into the bog#, Getting into ft 
bog on horseback is a curious sensation that no man who has any 
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run, which, if a good moor-rnn. will demand all his skill and 
horsemanship, added to the staying 'blood of his mare, it is 
hopiiless to attempt crorsfng the few owdosnre® between the 
covert aud the moor. The moorman scuttles up an nnpro- 
miriing uosportananlikn-Iooking lane, and you had better put 
your pride in your pocket and do ,the same. Suddenly you 
emerge on the moor, and you have before you what looks 
like a boundless piece of fine turf,- abort furze, and heather, 
backed, it in true, by dark-looking hills, with tore oh their tojte, 
and a suspicion of granite rocks scattered about ; but whore vou 
are is ground fit for a racecourse. You are on high land; aha, if 
you are so foolish as to look behind you, Plymouth Sound, with 
the ships ut unebor, tho Channel, and* a lovely country, rich with 


respect for science ought to neglect. We have given up limiting 1 meadow, woods, rivers, and pleasant -looking mansions, lies several 
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hundred fuct below. Thanks to the moorman, you find yourself ] 
on pretty gopd tortna with the hounds, the high enclosures haring 
hindered them a little; but now they are racing as hounds bn 
Dartmoor only do race, with a straight-running fox before them, 
and under them tho old primeval tnrf which hob never known, the 
plough and a soil on which the gentle dews of heaven never cease 
to drop. This seems an exceedingly pleasant hunting country, afid 
nothing can lie easier than riding "to hounds. It is still rising 
ground, but it does not look very steep, and now would be the 
time to ride at tho tail of tho pack ; but you havo been vrarhid 
to lceop your eye on the inoorraiui, aud you see him going 
on the ftiune easy gallop as before, with his mare's ears 
pricked forward harkening to the hounds. It is exaettythe patfe 
she can keep up for ever. The moorman kindly throws away hSs 
advice on young Ambition, who gallops past him on a hack. • 
14 Gently, young fellow,” ho sayB in hie own broadest Devonshire, 
u yuu’il* beat your horse.” 41 Oh 1 111 take my guinea Out of 
him,” says Ambition, who ha9 that sum to piy for his hack. 
“You’ve a-took nineteen auu sixpence out of him already,” 
hunting than in any other walk, or gallop, in life. To run one i says the muorman, which, proves only too true, for id another 
of theao great grey foxes from the large coverts at Stow ford j furlong tho poor hack hopelessly stops for good, aud ymmg 
Cleave, on tho Erme, near Ivy bridge, across the moor to the still j Ambition has to get back to his mess at Plymouth, Where ho 
larger coverts at Ben jay Tor, on the Dart, near Ilolne Chose, ten I tails his brother officers what a beastly couutry Dartmoor is* 
miles off, is the perfection of huuting to a rouily him ting-man j You are not long in getting over this fine ground and reaching 
who ia not a common rider to hounds. The vine of the present i the black-Iookiug tors. The ground has been gradually rising, 
day and of the present system is that large, unmanageable fields j and most of the three hundred who bad somehow got to the moor 
have reduced bunting-men to mere riders, nud woodcraft is like j have tailed off. The scenery is very wild, and the enclosures are out 
to become a lost art There boa been a revivftl of hunting in this j of sight, except in the distance where the sun is smiling upon 

revivals; | them. There is Bound footing round the tore, but the high tobW 


Ourselves to five senses, and a sivth has been authoritatively an- 
nounced. If a philosopher could be induced to hunt the fox on 
Dartmoor, ha would experience an entirely new sensation, utterly 
unlike any other, when he rode hi« horse into a bog. which he 
would be bound to connect with a seventh, it is an old tradition, 
and a well-known fi*ct,tbat no mini or horse was ever hurt in it 
bog, though it must bo allowed that it requires an educated taste, 
as m the cose of Wagners music mid some curious old wines, to 
like it. It ia the necessity for a good education that makes hoot- 
ing on Dartmoor, very fortunately, not so popular ns it might be. 
But to the past master, tiie nmn who has come out in honours, 
what hunting can be compared to it? It is true that vou ruay.j 
take a very high degree in Leicestershire and find yonrsell* ut the j 
bottom of the class, if a bog may bo made classical, at the uni- 
versity of Dartmoor; aud this, no doubt, carries with it its 
vexations. To lend the field % with the Quorn, and have to 
follow a roughish-louliing niocruian, albeit very well mounted, 
with tho Dartmoor hounds is humiliating. But everybody knows 
that humility is a very good thing, and it Is not leas so in fox 


u so-called ” nineteenth century, as there have been other 
aud hunting has its formalists as well as other more solum u insti- 
tutions. The vestments are gay and lively ; the tall hat, the neat 
tie, the scarlet coat, the white leather breeches, the top-boots, and 
.the spurs, with every bucklo and button in the right place, make a 
cheerful sight on Dartmoor with a pack of hounds, and set off 
the scenery with groat effect. But the formalism or etiquette of 
the modem field is a damper to bunting. Not to know tho 
names of the hounds, not to know their tongues, not to know 
their .different merits iu drawing or in chase, with tho hunts- 
iinaa as a high-priest of the mysteries, is a misery which civili- 
sation' has happily as vet spared Dartmoor. Sir’ Francis Grant 
once Mid to Count d'Orsay, '‘That was a fines run.” “Bun!” 
etqd DK)WAv r 44 it was an epic poem.” Such is a run from 
Stowford Cleave to Benjay Tor. The first stave is sung by 
Busan. She has already signalled to the huntsman by a feather 
that th*> fox Is there, and the fox’s delicate oar has caught a 
warning sound. He has moved at once from his kennel . and 
' Wb $U*AU proclaims him on foot, doubling her tongue in a high* 
pitched key, like Ihe.uttorauce of a wild cry of delight. lie has 
Writ Susan's tongue before, and Son tag’s, her dam’s, too, for that 
ihktter. a seasoa or two ago, and although you may call it uuiric, 
he thinks it Billingsgate, and puts her down as a common scold ; 
PQ comply for him. Ho will get out of bearing ns quickly as 
possible, and^eing of a rather decided character, as all good foxes 
al^ will not wait to be tally-ho'd and screamed at by the vulgar, 
goesawayat gfcoe* The meets at Ivvbridge ou great occa- 
. d^sSmnetiiuiB number three hundred. But there are laggards 
- them'i, and if the fox breaks quickly, they are not all 

UjP^<> ^ on his small loon tnoroug hbrod-look i ng 

: witlipower in the right place, loads the way down what 

he U plesisd to call e path, perpendicular, embossed with bould or#, 
through a dehse eopse, Into a mvine, at the bottom of which 
Uv fc- firtiag river; Be knows the crossing-place, and you 
mutt Cdnde^nd to follow v not only that, you miwt descend 
*’• i>tvtUe settle pace, as lie dowjr which is no coudescetiMon at 
itil;. Ifi^any other country. thfo would look like *a break-neck 
hut ott Dartmoor it is ohly i eommem-pkee 
• .sti^wss^, and nobody ever breaks his uocki This is a 
, ; .• • eooaihe, . or valley, deft by the watmv, and.it 

l ^ , d**tt^4i , teoleige , tb’fe caUed a hrook, but 

^ 1 ‘ ffftihwktts m^tdyer it>and the dense mass of eopte 

|iermtttt< flowed bit the othrr 




land is toqieless bog, from which trickle the streams that ! scoop 
out tho deep coc^tnbos, and joining thehr forces form into rivers. 
Where tho ground is sound it is studded with granito boulders, 
anil between for and tor there is a steep bit of rocky riding with 
a brook in a bod of rocks at the bottom. The hounds are going at 
their best pace, nnd you must ride down over these rocks at you* 
beat pace, for down this hill, or precipice if you like, is the Chance 
you hove to get on better terras with the pack. The moorinan 
knows tho best crossing-place to which he bus ridden rather faster 
than before, but still with none of that fatal burry, down over 
rocks which would make a strangers hair stand on end. But 
facing the hill opposite ia a far more serious thing, and to ride up 
a hill properly so that your horse, who must be a stout one, can 
gnlh >p when at the top is Me nrt in riding over Dartmoor to hounds. 
Many a horse will do the first hill gallantly, and perhaps the 
second ; but the third is the stopper, and when you'have got to 
tho top of that and find that your horse can gallop, yon tuay put him 
down us a Dartmoor hunter, and you may bo sure Fie come^ of a 
long line of sires of the best staying families in England; "You 
may be very proud of your horse, but the moorman will ask you 
u Can a’ con tinny? ” which being interpreted means, Can he continue 
to gallop for over? If he cannot, his mane and his tall nnd all 
his other beauties are held in contempt. Having successfully 
followed the moorman up this first hill at exactly the right pace, 
no faster and no slower, you find yourself by no means too near 
the hounds, who djpo running over the bogs on your left faster 
than you over saw hounds run before, and you have now to en- 
counter the greatest difficulties that Dartmoor pre&uts. Well may 
the liuorn man say, i# This is no country for me,” Nevertheless, it 
demands the finest horsemanship at vr>ur disposal, and the word 
fine here means “ refined,” for care of your bom awl nursing his 
powers are indispensable requisites. No stranger can go here ; you 
must know every inch of thu country, or you must follow some one 
who docs. Thera are throe sorts of bo^ — the impassable, the just 
passable, and the sound, though deep-— indistinguishable except by 
personal experience. This the moorman has ; it has b*cn the busi- 
ness of his life, and ho has been in all of tlmm. His mare is going 
her usual pace, which you now seem to think rather fast, with her 
ears pricked forward Us before listening to the B<ftuid$, Ho tabes 
a Very decided lino, and soon gets on tho jobber's path on which 
drovers have driven their, cattle for centuries, as sound ground in 

the midst of the bogs. lie keens the hounds . itfell iu right and 

5. get tothnmoVras, hearing by virtue of this path, but suddenly leaving it lie rides 
*t. ^'ihent apwtl Sbqgjjy preoipicO with tho inevitable improving h is 


pace 


Stiver Awno. It fs the A wno iii Dartmoor, 1wi t 
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the Avoii f* in along.” It is a had river to cross, but he knows the 
beat pla^ and hall cheats the opposite hill by riding up a little 
coombe With a stream in it. The hounds have creased about a 
quartet of a mile above, the worst of Dartmoor has been passed, 
and you are on ilu> best galloping ground on its border*. The 
hounds are still going a tom tic puce, and you mu»t ride all 
you know. Your horse has just done his second lull, and the 
third is to come. You are on high land, and away on your right 
YOU can #u?o the valleys and thick woodlands leading down to the 
Hart; bi‘\oud, the rich bind, with Xeiguniouth and IhoTeign in 
the extreme <li>Umet\ Before you, some way off the moor, He 
Koine CIihsc and Buckland-oft-the-Mour, two of the most lovely 
places in Devon, opposite one another, with the great Dart 
between: — 

Oh I river Dart ! Oh I river Dari- ! 

Every year thou cluim’at a heart. 

•You are not on a racecourse ; there are small, deop 

coombes to cross, and as the hounds are going straight for IJoiue 
Moor the moor man thinks Denjiiy Tor is his point t never, as a 
rule, ride to points), and he rides for the crossing place over the 
brook which runs through that most lovely of all lovely fox 
coverts, Skayc, the deepest gorge of granite and the densest 
thicket of copse and gorso to bo found anywhere, impenetrable 
even to the moormun. But the fox 1 ms heard Susan's tongue 
there, and ho likos Benjay Tor bettor. Now comes the third hill 
down and up, steep, rocky, and trying, and the inourman is on 
Koine Moor, with the heather up to liis mares knees and the 
blackcock flying about. This heather holds seen l well, and tho 
pace of the houud* is as good as over, hotter it could not be, 
but it is high land, and there is a slopo down to lien jay Tor 
with sound ground under the heather. If ilmre is anything 
left in your horse, you can improve your pae ■, in the faith 
that ne fox is such a fool as to scorn Jienjny Tor. There 
you find yourself well up with the hounds, though you have 
never ridden ft, severer run iu your life, hut not the three 
hundred. A select lew straggle up, and we louk very pretty 
with our red coats, off our horses, standing on the top of the 
tor. It is a rule with tho nmorman to got off his liorso whenever 
there is nothing doing, to ease her spine, us ho calls it. There 
speaks the good horseman. The fox lias gone in, too deep in the 
granite for any terrier to fret him. It is a fox's “ holt/’ and ho 
gets air through the cracks iu the rock. Iu his present state he 
could not breathe in an “ earth ,’ 1 hence the distinction. It would 
take a population of minors to got him out; and tlm huntsman, j 
who is up, grumbles, for he wanted his blood. You secrelly rejoice * 
that he has saved that beautiful brush of his, with the long white 
tag at the end ; and that his iutellignnt mask, with his bright 
eyes dimmed, is not dandling at the whips saddle. You stand 
on the top v»t Benjay Tor, which ia the granite crown of a high 
cliff hanging ovor the Dart, with a corresponding cliir, Sharpy 
Tor, ou the oppose aide. It. is all dense copse and granite 
stretching down the steep banks of the Dart as it flows to 
Ilolne Cot, Ilolue Chase, and Buckkiud-on-lhc-Moor. “ brawl- 
ing/' as the poet says, as it goes. Looking up stream it is 
♦he same; hut further up you see Dart Alt-et., where the two 
Darts, East and West, separate or join (as you like it); and in 
the background Dartmoor again appears — shall we say frowns? 
—looking black at you, with lino rugged torn, Bel liver Tor 
tho chief, on his forehead. Tt is tho finest spot in Devon- 
shire, and, according to the moormun, tho finest spot in fho 
world. His mure looks us il another live miles or so of galloping 
would be a pleasure tu her ; but ho says a cheery “ (rood-bye! '* 
and goes od into the heart of the moor at a slow hound-trot, which 
often takes him twenty-five miles to covert with ease. lie 
u knows by ’’ a path with a good aandy bottom through the bogs 
to his snug home in a deep valley on the western ride of the moor. 
You have flaen Dartmoor, and you have hud a lessen in riding. 
Tho last stave of the epic was sung by the inouriimn when ho 
cried Ilia “ Whoo-hoop I ” at Ben jay Tor, in a scream that 
awakened all the echoes of all the bills. 


A NEW DEFOE. 

W E have received from Messrs. Dickers k Son, of Leicester 
Square, a circular letter and u pm-rimmi title-page, ha ring j 
reference to a proposed new odilion of Defoe. The circular con- ; 
tains a statement that, “ as [tho publishers'] desire is to make this 
edition »s complete a* possible, they will bn glad to hear fr mi any ! 
one possessing letters or other matter attributed to or known tu ; 
be by Defoe." Wo very gladly give currency and publicity to ■ 
this request, and we hope it may be widely answered. But there 
happens to be a good deal t,> be said on tho matt** of a complete 
edition (and, for the matter of that, of any new edliion) of Defoe ; ■ 
and, for reasons which will appear in the sequel, it is of very great ! 
importance that tho attention, b.ith of M^rs. Bicker* rind of any 
one who is likely to take an interest in their prnjecctM publication, 
should Ircuftlied to it. 

Tho circular t$. which w« have referred speaks of (t an uniform 
edition of Def^s complete wurlcs in twenty volume*.” The tille- 
fkgit of the printed specimen epwika f “ The novels and raiscel- 
ISueoUS works of Daniel Defoe, with a biographical memoir of the 
< author, literary prefaces to tho various piques, illustrative notas, 
deluding all contained in the edition attributed to the late Sir 
Walter Scott, with considerable additions. In twenty volumes/ 1 1 


Now, in the first place r thero ia a great difference between tho 
<4 complete” works aud the works described- ia' tlm title* fM? la 
the second, that title is not in all respects satisfactory. T4 btgia 
'with, no edition in the type and size represented by, tbjapecimen 


before us (both, let it be said, comely enough) can fejpanj powi *■ 
bility bo <l complete ” in twenty volumes. Th t'ftemw, the topo- 
graphical works, and others have never been reprinted in any' 
collections; ami no collection fas, even with these exceptions, 
and with the further exception of doubtful and periodical matter, 
contained anything like a complete sot of what is known, still 
less of what is suspected, to be * Do foe’s. It seems pretty oer* 
tain, therefore, that, if the proposed reprint is to be in twenty 
volumes, it will not be complete. The li attributed” collection 
spokeu of, which is with more correctness to be attributed to 
Sir O. U. Lewis, fills tweuty by itself, and omits very much. 
Again, we do not observe that either in the circular or in 
the specimen any responsible editor is spoken of. It Is ear- 7 
tain that without such an editor no editiou of a satisftictory 
kind can possibly bo produced, and that the familiar plan of the 
orange-peel in St. James's Street will not succeed iu selecting' 
him. With no desire to disparage Professor Minto’s valuable 
monograph in the aeries of English Mm of Letters, which was 
composed with a different object, it may be B&id that there in 
at present no detailed Life of Delbe which is worthy to be put at 
the head of a complete edition of his works as representing tho 
sifting, comparison, and completion of Wilson, Chalmers, Chad- 
wick, Lee, &c. Tho literary prefaces to the various pieces, if they 
are old, will not represent the exiting state of knowledge and 
criticism; and if they are new will require a u band ” of some- 
thing above merely hack character. The illustrative notes are 
still more in this case, and indeed may be said to be. almost 
entirely a faire. They are moreover very much wanted, for 
Defoe is chokeful of allurions to mutters which have quite dropped 
out of the knowledge of the present generation. Lastly, literary 
knowledge and skill of the highest kind would not be thrown 
away in the attempt to select from Mr. IWs two volumes 
of hypothetical works, and from the vast mass of other avail-, 
able material, what ought, and to reject what ought not, to appear 
in a complete edition. Without real editing Messrs. Bickers, 
oven if they do not content themselves with what Mr. Carlyle 
somewhere calls a mere ° formless agglomeration/’ will only add 
one more to the existing collections of Defoe which alternately 
disappoint the student by what they do not contain and irritate 
him bv what they do. With such an editor, and with his name 
properly announced as a guarantee of tho work, their book can only 
gain iu popularity with the general reader, and will acquire its 
only chance of Udn_r really satisfactory to students. Indeed, 
except tt* students aud to lovers of English literature, it ia scarcely 
posriblo to understand what the attraction of a new collection of 
Defoo can be sit nil. Wo therefore write these lines and those 
w hick follow in the hope both of dissuading Messrs. Bickers 
from an incomplete and unedited, and of persuading them to a 
complete and properly edited, edition of this ono of the most 
peculiar, if not <mo of the greatest, of English writers. Very 
likely they have such an edition in view, aud have not fully stated 
their intention. In that case we shall bo must happy to learn it* 
There are at present, to the best, of our knowledge, four col- 
lections (jf 1 Woo s work obtainable ftt the booksellers’, though two 
of them only are kept in print. The one-volume edition of 
Messrs. Nimmu need not be further referred to, because, though 
its contents were selected with a great deal of judgment, and its 
double columns nml large page * are roomy, still its limitation to 
a single volume prevents it from being more than a cleverly 
arranged sample Then there U the edition already referred to 
attributed to Scott, but which was not fully brought out till ■, 
after Scott’s death, though ir. included and reproduced some work 
of his on the novels. This in the fullest, but it is anything but 
full. The best of all, as far 119 it goes, is that brought out ixt 
three large double-columned volumes, and part of a fourth by 
Mr. Jliulitt, some forty years ago. But it broke off in the 
middle, aud its size, print, and arrangement are uninviting, not 
to mention that it Lh not easily obtainable. It contains, how- 
ever, work raiding in the others. Lastly, there is tho well- 
known seven- volume collection in Bohn's Library which has all 
the novels except the third part of Robinson Cfyuoe, hut not 
very much eta”, while it includes the dull, dirty, and certainly 
spurious, Mother Rons. But any one who Bhould think that a 
complete collection of Defoe is to be secured even by tho process 
of combining these four and excluding duplicates would be 
wo fully deceived. Let no one even, think tbat by getting together 
the separate printed books not included in them, but tO.Wljumfe4 
out at the bur -ka tilers’ by consulting Lowndes, Hazlitt,dfc Lee»hft - 
can do tlrnt trick. Iu the first place, it is believed thatjta'ootojpie . 


late Mr. James Orossley* This collection has not, we believe, 
been dispersed yet: but, unless Messrs. Bickers b&ve^jwured the 
Review, or unless they are taking measures to do so r tb^bookefca 
be ncthiug like complete. Again, Mr. Crbtaley Was credited, 
possessing the unique and unpublished Complete QmtMsmm*. , 

interview with him at MfUtthester, sit years age r be Ufcm- 
a visitor who bad a special Interest in the 'subject M $&■■ }: 

scared other works o£ Defoe which *9 coral " 
tionod, or at least which were unique* but which 
at because his books were higgledy-piggledy’ itia hottM-intO Imch. , 
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heavy abides of a duplicate set of secondary Ias{>octors. If tbs 
Oovernwent^lasp^t ors are inefficient, why Are they suffered to 
rethiii ^office f . If iluiy are useful aud elKcilm, why should their 
,^<$k fr iepoatcd by Other men? * 

.When we purMU' our investigations further we find fctill more 
reason for surprints and even alarm. IJer Majesty’s Inspector ro 
ports ou the teaching of singing, and withholds a portion of the 
grant if tho subject is not well taught; the Board Inspector 
also reports on the binging of each school. But Ibis is not 
enough ; and lima the Board bring in a third hand by appoint- 
ing an Inspector of Music, whose duty it is to ignore the 
other two critics, and mnko a .report lor himself. Again, the 
Board liny in its service two thousand teachers who are certi- 
ficated to teach drawing, aud each of the*' per.-^ns receives 
$/. a year on Account of the qualification which he has gained 
by twain ii l.it ion. But, not content with handing out 10,000/. 
A year for the teaching of drawing, the Board appoint an In- 
structor to teach the certificated persons to whom the 10,000/, 
arc paid. Tbo Drawing Instructor very naturally writes the most 
hamming nccouuts of the want of artUlic. merit which churuc- 
U'iiitvs the drawings done in school. Ho exults his office, and 
appears to thiuk that there can bo no salvation for us until the 
blight of bad freehand is removed. Very good. But if tbo 
teachers cannot teach, why pay them 10,000/. for teaching? If 
they cun tench, why appoint an expensive official to supply nn 
iraaginury want? Again, the infant schoolmistress uigaged 
by tbo Board have all passed through at least twelve years* 
training, and they certainly ought (o be em-Uent hands at 
their work, for their average salaries reach 182/. a year. Yet 
the Board appoint an Instructor to leach these very oostlv 
teachers their duty. When this Instructor enters a school, , 
her proceedings must produce effects something like those of 
an earthquake. »Slie writes, 14 1 accept no excited. The heaviest 
of tables und chairs enc umbering the floor must be removed 
somehow. I require all tbo childrcu to be out on the flour.” 
This imperial mode of proceeding may have salutary effects 
on the authority and the imagination of the head teacher, 
whose domain is thus ruthlessly invaded; hut an ordinary 
thinker finds it hard to see what tbo benefit of it is. If a lady 
is worth 182/. a year to the ratepayers, why should a not her 
receive 300/. a year for teaching such an expensive servant her 
business ? If the lady teacher is not worth 182/. a year, why was 
<-he engaged to burden the public ? It is tho old dilemma. The 
name kind of inexplicable folly marks the movements of the 
Board in other directions. Two sets of Inspectors report on the 
needlework; nevertheless there are four .Special Instructors and 
Inspectors, whoso operations tend to reduce tho badgered school, 
mistresses to lunacy. The duplicate Inspectors report on the 
subject of drill, und a special grant is paid if the Government are 
satisfied with the teaching ; but the Board engage a 1 h ill Inspector 
At a high salary, and this gentleman teaches drill to men who 
are paid for knowing drill." The crowning absurdity appeared 
after, one of the Board members hud made a virit to .Sweden. Tho 
travelled enthusiast returned, and at once proposed to import a 
muscular ludy who should develop the thews of our female popu- 
lation). A female gymnast was engaged at 200 L a year ; and alL 
the girls ill tho London Board Schools nro now bomg taught to 
jump. and contort themselves in a scientific manner. Some of the 
teachers in tho u starveling ” schools declared that they were 
Afraid to put their forlorn little damsels through the furthermost 
gymnastic refinements ; the bones might cut through the skin, 
said these unambitious mistresses. But tho starvelings ar»* taught 
to hop and straddle all the tame, and it is to be hoped that the 
exercise does them good. 

Iti would bo wearisome to run over tho list of Inspectors nnd 
Instructors. Suffice it for the present to say that the Board has 
created a new official ca*te. Each of the specialists thinks his 
*>wn subject supreme in importance ; each of them “ puts 011 tho 
screw”; each of them writes his little sarcasms, picks out his 
favourites, and reproves tboe who fail to satisfy him. The result 
is that no sooner is one Inspector out of a school than aunt her 
comes in ; aud Sir Edmund Gurrio, one of the most shrewd and 
kindly men who over served the public, declares that u the 
.teachers are worried aud inspected out of their semes." With 
this fine idiomatic extract wo leave the public to consider the 
situation. 


, ^ 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE PRUSSIAN MINISTRY. 

nPHI 2 rumours that Prince Bismarck intends to withdraw from 
X alf connexion with tho Prussian Ministry, while still remnin- 
■ !ng Imperial Chancellor, have gained such weight and consistency 
that it k' difficult any longer to doubt that they arc substan- 
ti&lly &orreet. The Prince baa returned to Berlin much stronger 
than be left it, and his speeches in the Reichstag have cert&iuiy 
shown no decline in intellectual vigour ; yet in one of theiu he 
found it necessary to tell his hearers that the only condition on 

2 Rich his health could remain permanently good was that he 
touldbid adieu to the duties ho had hitherto performed, and the 
Hjtiy in /hich the rumours have been treated by the eeml-otliciul 
ybsto dearly shows that he himself is anxious to resign, indeed; 
ft' seetas probable that nothing hue the Royal sanction is new 
' Anting, at»d this may be given at any moment. 

. tf it hae hecomn absolutely necessary to relieve him of & part of 


the burden he has hitherto bomo with gfidh anwearyiiigeou 
and resolution, it is dear that it is better that no abpsld :#%djw 
from Prussian than from Imperial pofitiCe; and why hr desires 
to do so altogether, instead of retaining his, position in th%H'orolgn 
Office as he did in 1873, when, iu consequence' of.hisM heattsh. 
Count Itoon presided over the Ministry, is fuUy ogphmfed by rtu ■ 
article iu the Berlin Political Nem % ' Which gains Weight from J 0 i 6 way 
in which it h cited by the North German Gazette, The letter paper, 
which is believed to enjoy more of tho Chancellor's confidence than 
any other, declines responsibility for the article it is .trw,.hht in a 
dmufy, bashful way that reminds one of the coyness of a young 
lady who very much wishes to bo pressed to sing, .and standi iu 
struuge contrast with its usually bold ami defiant tone*. If Prince 
Bismarck remains in the Ministry, it is argued, however strictly 
he uuiy confine himself to tho duties of his office, every, important 
measure introduced by the Administration will be attributed to* 
him. According to the whole system of government in Prussia 
the head of wwh office is practically independent, and respon- 
sible only to the King ; ami so, in the period above referred tq, 
the Prince could, in fact, exorcise only a small and indirect 
influence on the internal policy of the country, and jet ho has 
always boon considered the real author of tho ecclesiastical 1 cgto* 
hitiuii of tho time. Every one must see the force of this reason- 
ing. The great statesman has established anoh a reputation that, 
however conscientiously ho might restrict himself to his o>vu field, 
it would bo impossible to persuade the outside world that he was 
not tin' ruling and directing spirit of every Government in which 
he lu*ld 11 place, and all who are acquainted with the effects of 
overwork know that worry and a sense of responsibility are far 
more injurious than the mere amount of mental labour done. It 
is therefore clear that, if Prince Bismarck requires rest, he i* 
acting wisely in quitting tho Prussian Ministry altqppther. 

Nor arc wo by uny means sure that he is not furthering s tho 
true interests of his country Ln doing so. He will, of course, leave 
h great blank in the administration of the kingdom ; his loss will 
be felt in every office that lie resigns. 31 any measures will bfr 
delayed, aud others will be submitted to Parliament in r loss- 
perfect form than if they bad been fashioned by his hand. 
The King, too- -and this will probably weigh more heavily 
than any other consideration with the ’ man who haa served 
him so long arid so well— the King, too, may find it difficult- 
to accustom him&elf to the new voice and manner in which 
the proposals of his Ministers are placed before him. Bat it has- 
long been char that a greater separation must be made between 
tho administration of Prussia aud that of the Empire. It waa an 
incalculable advantage to Germany that during tho period of 
transition bo many of the most important offices in both could be 
left in the hands of ti single statesman, and that thus all dang&r of 
friction bo tween tho Central Power and the most important of the 
States subject to it whs evaded. But no nation can ex pact to ha 
governed by a succession of men of genius, and even among men 
of true political gvniua there are few with Prioco Bismarck's 
capacity lor hard and continuous work. The mere routine business 
of the offices lie bus filled would have been enough to reduce even 
an intellect of more tlmu ordinaiy strength to the condition of a 
inert) machine, and to deprive it of all initiative power. The 
wonder is not that ho now desires to be freed from the stress of 
work, but that he hns homo it so long. Yet his splendid pm* 
tige and largo experience enabled him to ontrust much to ottb- 
ordinates that even the most gifted of his successors will b& 
obliged to do himself. 

A division of tiie two administrations bos therefore become 
inevitable; and it will involve many modifications, if 4ot iq 
form, at least in the practice, of the two Governments* Diffi- 
culties which no one can foreseo are almost certain to arise j If 
there wore no unquestioned authority at bond to decide them and 
to establish precedents, they might easily lead to irritation or 
even to a con diet. We are only quoting Prince Bismarck when 
we say that nowhere is the tsprit de dorps stronger than in 
Germany, where a member of one branch of tho (Sv \l 8t$nrka 
thinks Jje is doing a good action if he secures a petty Advantage 
for his own office, oven though it may be to the detriment bf tno 
whole State. A serious contest between the Imperial and tho 
Prussian Governments is therefore by no means impossible, and a 
greater danger to the Empire could hardly be coneeived./; At 
present, if the rumours wo nave spoken of prove to be cqitqcV 
tho appeal may bo made to the Imperial Chancellor, whose opintott 
no oue in the higher ranks of the Government service will ffitttk 
of disputing, however unofficially it may be given. V ' \ v 

From the first establishment of the North German .dqtfifW 
tion, all earnest students of ‘contemporary history’ 'lljtfhin 
asking themselves how the Odifctitution - whose Irene 

then laid would work when tho master mind t&at.iofatet Aftj; 
the hand in which it proved So powerful an ihstriiment^^w^ 
longer there to diroct it. Even ip his opinion it vta* rief tt^r 
best of Constitutions, but only tho best attainable at the time* 
and to them it appeared that it was only his getflua mmsm 
its dofccts. Hitherto they he^e had to comfort ' 
the hope that a nation tybidh had once exnoyed the /effiffT 
unity would not readily allow local prejudice or 
to tear it asunder again. To‘ all who desirh tp see C^ 
toain what she is, a gr»?at*, peaceful, and 
would on this account M h ^ource of Bptipfifetioh td # 
one important part of tha ffehfiges which tmi ' "cStip '* 
would he carried out under the eyes Qf the 


'Bevfew. 



y totta>£ «*«* Dteplt, therefore. i|*«*«l»ulA tytoto- 

•thli ‘«rtte»a>«ot'<rf'. prtae* ' pbwwqk ft^ tae vriiwUn 'Msustrir , 1 ■ 

If. W WoJi*f ojwnft itrtrty fts of M« ftiHrtg hoaUh, Wo can- ■ 

»ot,' «)|^yai«tJog drcomititices, regard it ■arltli regret. 


TWO Picnjfelt EXHIBITION’S. 

T WO important exhibitions 6f pictures were opened to the 
public on Monday. . The Society of British Arties have 
gathered a large number of works— eight hundred in ull— in their 
rooms in Suffolk Street *, and Mr. Wafij* has opened tho French 
Gallery in Pall Mall, with a email number of oil paintings, all, or 
nearly all, by foreign artists. The one hundred and sixty-throe 
works m Fall Mail are each and nil worth looking at, though 
•of course all are not equally pleasing. Of the far larger gather- 

a ih Suffolk Street, however unwilling we may ho to acknow- 
jeit, the strict critic would hud it very hard to piclc out one 
hundred and sixty-three pictures worth looking at twice. Of 
Course the artist* who considers the Mrict critic ns a roaring j 
Hon, or words to that effect, and imagines that he seeks with , 
pleasure for objects for abuse, will accuse us of partiality aud j 
all sorts of malignity ; but the truth is that at Suffolk Street ; 
there are not one hundred mid sixty good 'pictures, not one 
hundred, not sixty, nor anything like ir. Indued, if wo say 
there are six, we must think a moment lest wo exaggerate* At 
the same time, it cannot ho said that Ibo exhibition is deplorably 
bad, and, as we shall see, one picture lines to a very high level. 
The average character of tho work is, on the whole, much higher 
tlian it used to he. There are lower pictures like tho scene (337)* 
•on the TertiKpc at Haddon, where the artist, desiring to depict 
a ladytrithTi broken heart, has represented her with a broken 
jneok. But there aro numerous example* of trivial interest, of 
bad drawing, of tawdry taste, of inharmonious colour, of flatness, 
and hardness, and ignorance — in short, it is but too true that if a* 
round half-dozen wero taken out, there would be nothing left — 
nothing, that is, worlh looking at twice. 

If it is not invidious, let us select half a dozen from tho whole 
-exhibition. Among them there is one work difficult to class with 
anything elio hero. Mr. Arthur Hills “ The Shull ” (4.91) entirely 
^eclipses the other pictures, as well by its actual brilliancy as by 
its other remarkable qualities. Mr. Hill has long been known 
ah an artist who strives after eminence in u department of 
high art but little cultivated in this country. His studies 
of the nude have generally taken the form of life-size pictures 
painted from models of dark complexion, only a shado or two 
lighter than those in which Mr. Long delights. We took 
-occasion last autumn to give Qualified praise to “ A Bancor” 
-exhibited in this Gallery. To w The Shell” it ia possible to give 
^unqualified praise. • la fact it seems likely to prove one of the 
best pictures of the year in any gallery. It is small, not more 
4 h&tt ten inches by twenty-four, so differing from former studies by 
Mr, Hill. Moreover, it represents a nymph of tho most dazzlingly 
jfair complexion. Further, and this is in iUqlf a remarkable evi- 
dence or progress, the face, which in Mr. Hill’s former works was 
generally commonplace, not to e;iv plain, is here of oxceeding love- 
liness. The nymph lies extended on the sea-shore, and listens to 
. the sound in a shell which she holds close to heir ear. 

• A long space, and almost as long an interval in merit, separates 
4t The Shell 9 from the picture which seems to come next in order. 
This is Mr- Bernard Evans’s water-colour, No. 634, to which soinu 
Hoes of poetry on April showers are appended. It. is a fine, broad, 
watt^^atsa, forcible view, with a spieudidly-lighted sky. Two 
othqr ^orlis by the same artist hung close by, but wo turn again 
fttet again from them to the u April Shower. A very bad third, as 
vatixw xnfen aav, is perhaps to lw found in Mr. II. J. Gordon’s 
ft fair Florist (246), a very pretty lady arranging flowers in a 
Yoke. Another study from ’ the same head is in tho first room, 
^Lauretta” (95), bat is inferior, being very rough In execution. 
Ne£t *fter the “ Fair Florist ” we may place u A Haymaker, 1 * by 
Mr< FvBrowp, which is on English version of what various French 
artists J&atss already done. The girl is homely, but not uncomely ; 
Abd thq execution of the painting may be considered superior to the 
derign. Two more pictures will make up our half-dozen. They 
jtito' pn&ot Mr, A. de lirdamkis three landscapes, “ SJiabod ” 
a fine effect of sunset colour} and one of Mr. Haynes 
.■Elsiffifqujr'dgfute subjects, A Stitch in Time*' (50), which, in 
aplte bit a vulgar title, is a very sweet, harmonions, and pleasant 
lutle.wqrk. All this artist's pictures are mors or loss pleasing; 
tbit 0*|iwhich evidently no has bestowed most thought aud 
cottage interior, called “Now's from the. Colonies ” 

. Skrioonlourt ihcolour, is hopelessly stiff. 

\ Npt up t6 thereurk, but decidedly showing some promise, wc 
reealfoft a few of the other pictures ia the, order of the 
portrait of M Miss Craik ” (13), by Mr. Gadsby—a 
Afiilwitk It variety of spot ty and tough, yet marked with 

is more apparent ii i portraits of two 
xWiifRl ladjes of same family and name (208), where, 
wtek ir marred by One child bring better finished 
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sober colour and a look of reality. ; TW fa are several other pieces 
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I literature,” a heap of old books marvellously painted; Coming 
Events ” ( 153) is the silly title of Mr. Caut/s girl feeding ducks, 
a picture with some depth and fueling. ‘•'Maiden Widowed 1 * 
(158), by Miss I’ulvertnacher, i« clever and solid, but from a model 
unpleasantly plain. Mr. Burrs “ Politician ” (199) is A mania 
red wt a window, with nothing to relieve the redness. The picture, 
otherwise not uninteresting, is extremely inharmonious. A head 
in ft wig, somewhat, unnecessarily called “ The Vicar 0/ Bray 
(230), by Mins Seymour Lucas, is cleverly painted and shows 
prnm w». - Keturnmg Health” (24 1), by Mr. Maw Kgley, defies 
criticLm us a picture, but may be admired for a microscopic finish 
und smoothness which reminds us of Miens. Several of tho 
lioyal Academy school .studies of village inns which compete! for 
the last prize* are here. Mr. llolyoake's “ Oa the lloftd to the 
Moat ” ( 445 ) is perhaps the best of them. 

To do lull justice to the French Gallery is manifestly impossible, 
as it would involve a mention of every picture exhibited. It 
must sullies to indicate the chief features of the exhibition. Molt 
pHuple will bo inclined to place first the u Portrait p (136)* under- 
stood to bo t lmt of tho artist^ wife, by F. A. lvaultmcb, the well- 
known “ nephew of his uncle.” As this picture and three others 
(139, 170, uod 171) in the Gallery attest, Herr Kaulbach is not 
so uu worth y of his nepotism as the personage respecting whom 
the words were spoken originally. Tho lady, with an expression 
sweet and gracious, yet modest aud srif-posrcsaod, U represented 
at full length, aud has a magnificent Dalmatian bound ]hy -her 
rid^. represented much as Vandyke represented dogs on so many 
occasions. J ti fact, tho whole picture r walls rather Vandyke than 
Reynolds but it is perfectly original, nmi we only institute com- , 
purisons lor the benefit of those who cannot see the pictured Of a 
very dillci ent charactur is the wonderful Servian peasant scene (64), 
by Hoi-r JounowiU, a pupil, it is reported, of Professor Karl MhHer, 
of Vieuna. An old soldier in a picturemiae costume fence* with 
u boy , while a younger soldier seated behind guides the boy a 
hand. B«bind are several smiling spectators, including a charming 
group of women. The painting is at once solid nml refined, and the 
colour so rich as to remind one insensibly of M. Mma$oiUt»rV rt La 
Itixe.” This in believed to be only the second picturo of Ilerr 
Joanowiu, his first having been" purchased by the Servian 
Government. Wo have just mentioned M. Mdwsonier. A picture 
very aurnll as usual, by him is on the wall, “ A ITalbeidier ” (19), 
which does not cull for further remark, except that it is in every 
way up to the standard he has always set himself for spirit, 
colour, and high finish. Two curious little pictures bang on either 
eide of Uerr Joanowitza srlondid work. They represent Bomau 
carnival scenes (60, b 8 ).* The finish is high ; but the rnopt re- 
markable thing in them is tho airiuess and crispness of the treat- 
ment. Near them are two of the most interesting works in the 
Gallery, Herr Seiler’s “A Wilful Youth” (61) and “ Nach derm 
Liner ’ (69). A third picture by him is ou the sofa, and bears 
tho not very appropriate title of “ Wearisome and Wearied M (163), 
It represents a number of bookworms of the last century enjoying 
themselves thoroughly in ransacking an old-fashioned library* 
Every lace and every book has its own character ; yet, though every 
detail is made out with the utmost fidelity, there is a breadth and 
absence of spottiness ia tho general effect truly marvellous. It would, 
perhaps, be unpatriotic or unkind to say that no English artist can 
excel this young painter in a stylo peculiarly suited, one might 
have thought, to the English capacity. Mr. Green, perhaps* comes 
nearest to it. M. do Blaas disappoint® us in “ The World and the 
Cloister” (54); a nun, a lady in fashionable clothes, and an 
odiously over-dressed French child ; a mere picture of , properties, 
but of course consummately painted. “ Five lion Beet*’ (56), by 
M. Andriotti, should be examined, a* should “A Difficult Pa$sfl^e” 
(50), by Herr Foeuelbergi'r, in which the violinist site, bow in 
hand, examining the score. The finish is very high in both 
pictures. M. J^ug&j’a “ Pour la doupe ” (93) is of the usual type 
of his work, and a good example. The central feature of the wall 
opposite the door is “ La Kuino d’une Fuiudle” (102), by Herr 
jiihtler, an artist who has already received medals and prizes for it 
on the Continent. The rough French village drinking-shop, the 
gamblers, tho despairing wife and children, the conspirators 
behind the partition, the accessories of every kind, the cold light 
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gamblera, tho despairing wife end children, the conspirators 
behind the partition, tho accessories of every kind, the cold light 
breaking in, all produce^ a powerful, if painful, effect. u The 
Dote” (109), by M* Aviat, represents two friars and a pretty 
girl, aud is bright and charming. There is fine tqne in Troyoua 
‘•Man is Born to Trouble” (141); and we must not over- 
look u African Camp Followers” (45), by the late Eugene 
Fro me Ml u, an artist whose works are becoming very rare. The 
la?idscape3 this year are not very numerous, but there are several 
by llerr Heftiier, including, one of amasiog depth and colour, *9 
after sunset scene (24). The cattle pieqiri of Horr van Mafcka 
(17, 35) are of his usual high quality,, but wo prefer tho smaller. 
The EngUeh eye. dove not readily accownnoduto itself to foreign 
cattle. Herr WahH^rgs "Near Beaulieu,” will be admired for 
U* fine haxy effect. In the upper room, though we have not 
nearly exhausted the lower one, there ore three or four fine 
(cturas. Besides the Kaulbochs already .mootione^, there is Herr 
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work in the pre-ttnpliftelito stvlej it is difficult to 'enjoy, yet 
Impossible 'bit to admire, in the old sense of that? verb, and 
seems literally mi amazing example of cou&cientioue, if unin- 
teresting, toil. Tho folds of the Very plain young woman's apron 
must have cost the artist weeks of labour. The whole picture 
is said to have occupied no less than four vears. “ An Egyptian 
Interior ” (169) was left very nearly finished by the late C. Uargue, 
tana is a fine specimen of the rare work of a lamented artist. 


NEO-CHKI 8 TI AXIT Y. 

I T is a curious irony of fate which lias made the eldest son of tlio 
late Dr. Arnold, one of the most <lt\out and in his way 
orthodox of Christian enthusiasts, the founder mid apostle of 
• # Neo-Christian” schemes, from which every trace of historical 
Christianity is carefully eliminated, No doubt Dr. Arnold wan 
considered in his day a very 11 Liberal Churchman," urn! was looked 
on with suspicion— not without some reason -alike by High 
Churchmen and Evangelicals. But ho differed toto coclo from 
the Broad Churchmen of a later day who, ft* the Timex phrased it, 
only escaped by the skin of their teeth," when prosecuted in the 
ccqleftiaeticul courts, and for whoso theology in Kwiyx and 
2 icvinv 8 the term Neo-Chriftiniiity was tir^t coined, if ’we re- 
member rightly, by 31 r. .Frederic Ilnrrisou, And he would 
have had still less sympathy, had' he dreamt of its existence, with 
the new phase of religionism in routed by bis sou, to which the 
same name is more appropriately applied* in a criticism, at once 
instructive and amusing, by Mr. 'frail l in the Contemporary Jtevieic. 
Those who knew him best havo expressed their conviction that, 
■were he living now, he would lie an Evangelical ; it may at all 
events be affirmed with tolerable confidence that ho would not 
become “a N«o-(jbri<*lian.” The term, an we have already inti- 
mated, bus a more direct application to Liftrafurc and ))oyma 
than to tbo J&miys ami ItnictM, Thu writers designated by 
a divine who has since become p bishop, tho Septum Contra 
Christum, did not at all events p&vf&ss to be propounding a new 
Gospel, but only to be clearing the old 0110 of certain *uper- 
stUions or superfluous accretions, which impeded its acceptance 
by educated scholars of the present age. Wimt n\,iduwn would 
have reiuainod when the “ verifying faculty '* they appealed 
to had lmd its perfect work, may indeed fairly bo questioned, 1 
but some of them at all events— one especially who has long 
been known h& a zealous and hard-working bishop— thought that 
ft great deal would remain untouched, and tho question of their 
consistency or their orthodoxy need not lurcher detain us here. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold on the other hand does virtually claim, us 
bis critic points out, to be 44 the founder of a new religion,” and 
though the elements of hi* thcoh’gicul ay stem- if the tunn may l>o 
misapplied to a theology which expressly excludes tho idea of a 
personal Chid — aie scattered through all hi» later works, the most 
complete and coherent bunmmry if them is to bo found in La .rut are 
and Dogma, which is evidently “designed to lav tho foundations 
of a new creed," nnd has accordingly been recently Lsued in a cheaper 
lurra for popular use; much wo presume as St muss “ turned Uj 
the Gentiles” in tho revised edition of his Lehni Jem fur das 
deutsche Volk hearbrilU. At tho same time if the new kv angel 
bo in fact — as it clearly is- 4 * another Go*ptl,” it claims to bo 
** not another, * but rather “a legitimate development of popular 
Christianity T ; a claim which Mr. Traill thinks might bo frulfi- 
ciently disposed of by submitting it to the arbitrament of Messrs. 
Moody and Sanhcy or Mr. Spurgeon. To be »uro there are 
versions of Gospel teaching not unacceptable to very orthodox 
Christians, which we are afmtu would not commend themselves to 
4 ‘the Rev. Eftau llittall/’ but iu the present instance the test 
would hardly bo au unfair one. However our chief concern is 
to examine not so much tlm pretensions of Neo-Christianity to be re- 
garded os a form of Christian doctrine as its claim to bo accounted, 
in any Intelligible sense of the word, ft religion at all. There is 
no need to approach tho question from a dogmatic standpoint, and 
Mr. Traill, whatever may bo his own religious opinions, has in 
fact approached it from a purely sceptical or external point of 
view. There is as little of 41 sectarian ” bias in hi* criticism, as 
in tho author he criticize.*, and he appears indued to have first con- 
sulted him in the hope of finding mutter for agreement rather 
than for difference, lie thinks 14 that Mr. Arnold’s attempt to 
(ftdtablish a modus vioendi Iwl ween Chriatiiuiily and modern thought 
xuust command the sympathy of every one who shares the very 
general inubility ” — which ho apparently shares himself — “ to see 
bow Western communities are 1 o live either with or without 1 
if.” The assumed difficulty may not seem to every ono so in- 
soluble, but at all events those who strongly feel it cannot be 
charged With an unfriendly animus towards a "writer who has set 
himself with singular, if not. very successful, ingenuity to solve it. 

In the first place then it in important to ascertain what are the 
IbndamantAl doctrines of this new religion, And in what respects it 
{titters from the old 0110. Mr. Arnold, to do him justice, is never 
an obscure writer, and lie leaves his readers in no doubt on these 
points, Neo-Christianity “contains two, and only two, esHcmial 
AOd eternal troths— namely, its assertion of tbs claims of righteous- 
ness as the only way of peace for man, and iu indication of Christ 
as the model of righteousness appointed for man s imitation." We 
should ourselves have inclined to any that the second doctrine 
was “ * pious opinion ” adopted by Mr. Arnold himself rather then 


an “ essential” Article of thenew creed ? and an opinion likely tcjy 
soon to drop out of it, supposing jmt t mpombUs it ever attained . . 
the dimensions of a popular religion. However we will take Mr. , 
Train’s statement as it stands, and give him the benefit. of. the 
doubt As to what are the exploded articles of t^ol^Kstorical’ . 
creed there is no room for any difference of opigpn. , are 
u such as the belief in miracles, in prophecy, in a materlaUatfe (?) . 
future state, in the Trinity, and d*en in the personality* of thO ' 
Supreme Being.” The word M materialistic ” might have him left 
out, for nil future life disappears from the system with a Personal. 
God ; and we do cot know why Mr. Traill omits the Incamarioifc ‘ 
from tho list of leading doctrines to be got rid of. It is expressly " 
dismissed — in a phrase of polished but cynical irreverence we do not. 
care to quote here — in fjt&'oture and Dogma, as a pretty but ter 
possible Ahcrylciuhfl, absolutely fatal to the reception of any creed of 
which it forms an integral portion. The “ veri lying faculty "by which 
these superstitious adjuucts are securely discriminated from the es- 
sential verities of the Christianity of the future is “ culture,” which 
“ enables the reader to feel what the Bible writers are about, to 
read between the lines, to discern where he ought to press with hi* 
whole weight, and where he ought to press lightly.” And tha 
Bible thus verified and interpreted will become the one and sole 
adequate guide and inspire of human life, the one rule of w con^ 
duct ” whereby alone man may attain to his highest happiness. 
Now it is surely duly natural to inquire in the first place whether 
those free-thinking’ mechanics, for whose special behoof Mr. 
Arnold Ima prepared his revised version of the Scriptures, will be 
likely to accept this remarkable scheme of hermeneutics. They 
haxu already ex hyputhesi rejected the Bible ns a record of divine 
revelation in H19 sense— apart from minor points iu dispute among 
Christians— generally placed upon it by orthodox believers. VVitL 
they he ready to receive it back at Mr, Arnoldhbhands, as a 
volume not 41 of dogmatic metaphysics as not containing 

revealed doctrines - but of “poetvy and eloquence thrown out 
at an object of consciousness not fully grasped, which inspired 
emotion v * ? Will they #\y. be ready to admit that when St. Paul 
speaks of “ God manifest m tbo flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
niigrU, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory/’ ho did not moan to make any dogmatic or “ scien- 
tific " statement about the Incarnation or tho Ascension, but merely 
to “ throw out ” language at " objects of consciousness not 
fully grasped”; or that tho Scripture writers generally, “when 
they say most distinctly ‘This is & of merely moan, ‘This is 
a matter about which we feel very strongly, ami we therefore 
relieve cui minds by formulating precise statements about it 
which, however, you are not to take literally ’ ” P It would lie 
ea*y to fill, not this article but the whole number of the Saturday 
licvieic, with extracts from both the Old Testament and the New 
exceedingly hard to reconcile by any method of M free handling ” 
with such au hypothesis. But the question is really a vital one to 
Mr. Arnold’s scheme, became — unlike Strauss, who said plainly, 
“We liaie a religion, but wo are not Christians ” — he la never 
tired of reminding us that be aims not simply at “ the construction 
of a religion/’ but of a religion u founded ana largely relying upon, 
the fcuuiu sacred writings us the older form, and insisting to the 
full as much upon their supreiuo spiritual efficacy and eternal 
vttiuH.” It is e von a natural or necessary inference from many 
things he hits said that he would consider his new religion inoro 
than Cumpatiblo with the continued use of the Anglican Prayer* 
book. This then is one serious difficulty about the Neo- Christian 
creed. 

But this objection, serious as it is, does not go to tho root of 
the matter. Before asking whether the proposed religion of the- 
fuiure has any claim to be regarded as a Christian or Scriptural, 
one, there is a previous and still more fundamental question to bo 
Bellied . Is it a religion at all ? A religion, as Mr. Arnold him- 
self fully admits, means more than a mere system of morality, 
is indeed, os lie implies, itn essential condition for securing tho 
observance of the moral law. It is a religion, therefore, uotttmply , 
a moral code, which he lias undertaken to provide ; and hd nolra 
the great distinction between the two to consist iu its being not A 
mere moral code, but “ morality touched with emotion,” Now of 
course all religious morality is “ touched with emotion,” but Mr* 
Arnold is too good a logician to idontify this statement—] by what 
logic manuals call “ the simple conversion of A with the vewt 
hazardous proposition that ail morality touched with emotion is 
religious, which however his argument requires. It surely makes 
some ditterenco what the “ emotion ” is. “No morality could be . 
more profoundly touched with emotion than that of a child wha 
strives to be ‘ good/ iu order to earn the gold watch or the pont- 
ride which has been promised as the reward of its 'kmmTmt' 
virtue.” We need not reopen the question as to tho 
of this Neo-Christian scheme to be “ a return to 
once delivered to the ffoints,” nor will we stay to inquire whet|st ' 
tbo “ emotion ” it relies upon has anything in mm 0 m 
that 4< which touched the morality of the Eathere Olid ^na 
Saints, of SL Jerome and St. Augustine, of ' Prau^s.-vAnd, 
St. Teresa.” That question indeed Answers ' 

“omotiou” was avowedly “the love of God/' vptfiifiH, AT ex- 
cluded by the force of terms in a religion wnidt r^ifidiates fj 
personal God altogether. It U hardly possible tq lav* or to'; 
worship u the eternal somejhing, not #ui^|ves* which mahcs fbr 
righteousness.” And moreover one main pktfose of 
the. new religion is to satisfy the. tainde of there wMr^i' 
existence of a personal Goo “ unverifi&Mo” 0* ' ®rt" 

Arnold is supposed by iris eiitic— and the ywmtie M tt.sttfatpr^. 
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though not verbal, accordance with his teacbing-^to address them 
tbrtjw:— .*■ 

J I «*•,** be says to th ant , u that your great dignity relate* to the very 
exMfonca of a personal God. You do not deny the existence of such a 
Bring, but you hold that it is not verifiable or verified | and l ngra® with 

? on. It. ttffc i end at present it cannot bo verified ; and that which cannot 
• verifiedpA term no sure and satisfying basis ter a religion. To re- 
settle yoixt roligi'ot* on auoh a bw»w» you require same verifiable conception ; 
and 1 will toll you where to find one. Von wilt find it in our common 
human consciousness of on ' Eternal Tower, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness.' There you have your Bufotitulv—your verifiable sub- 
stitute for the supposed personal God, who enjoins certain conduct upon 
you, And since your person ul God rewards right conduct m well as 
ontoius it, and I'havA, therefore, also to meet this requirement of a 
religious faith, 1 refer yon to the equally verifiable truth, that 4 to 
righteousness belongs happiness.* Tor the name of God, then, wherever 
ft occurs in your creed, substitute 4 Th® Power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness,' and for ‘heaven,' substitute ‘The happiness which 
belongs to righteousness,' and there In your religion. What more can you 
want ? " 

Certainly the perplexed inquirer might well reply, “ What lew 
Could I have P ” lie might fairly enough ask whether the two 
new dogmas are any more “ verifiable ” than those they are designed 
: to replace. And he might f urthor ask wherein consists the su promo 
v importance of this “ righteousness," ami in wb&t sense it is true to 
Buy that w happiness belongs” to it? Is the great doctrine, the 
articnlvs stantte eel cadentia Bcdeme Neo- Christiana, to he inter- 
preted in an egotistic or an. “ altruistic ” sense ? Mr. Arnold anonis 
to oscillate between the two replies, but it may bn questioned if 
either of them is “ verifiable.' 1 Ue speaks sometimes as though 
the promised happiness consisted in “ the consciousness that we are 
co-operating with and not resisting tho great external forces which 
are directing the destinies of mankind," but that is only another 
version of the Gospel of Humanity so assiduously preached by -Mr. 
Frederic Ilarvi^ou and the priesthood of the Uumtist Church 
generally, whOftkowever disclaim nil profession of Christianity, old 
or new. We have often explained our reasons fur thinking their 
enterprise a hopeless, though a perfectly honest one, and need not 
repeat them here, llut if Mr. Arnold elects the other alternative, 
and interprets tho happiness which belongs to righteousness to 
moan individual happiness — that godliuoss has the promise of this 
life, whatever becomes of the next — the verification, to say the 
least, is not made easier. We may well a.sk, with his critic, 
whether “ any one can seriously believe that our sceptical working- 
man, finding a roll of k-o /. notes after being six months nut of 
work, with a wife and eight children dependent on him, 
half his furniture pawned, and a distress hanging u\ev the re- 
mainder, " will l>e restrained iruin theft by the now “emotion” 
suggested to him in place of his disen rdud belief in “ popular 
Christianity "f Ho might, not improbably object that. “ the only 
power not himself of which he has any experience he names 
• misfortune,’ that it has tho air of being • eternal,' and that what it 
eeetnj* to 'make for* is starvation.” And if his Neo-Christian 
teacher still insists that “ to righteousness belongs happiness,’’ and 
that, if b© will only try, be ** will find it m so," he is but too likely 
to reply, A I have tried, and 1 tiud it is not so. 1 have been 
righteous for thirty vears, and J never had a stroke of luck in my 
liio until to-day." One cannot but fear that the u sweet reason- 
ableness" of pocketing tho roll of altruistic banknotes would 
triumph over tho austeror u emotion ” and 11 eternal power,” which 
%i make,” but make in vain, “lor” the righteous happiness of 
restoring it to its owner. Tho plain fact is that, even if we con- 
sent for arguments sake to swallow wholesale the difficulties, 
philosophical and theological, of Mr. Arnold's fundamental 
postulates — and they are a pretty good mouthful — a practical 
difficulty remains behind, winch is like.lv to prove still more fatal 
to the success of his Neo-f 'hriatiau schotue. As Mr. Traill puts 
th© case, 41 it is essentially a religion for tho cultivated and com- 
fortable, . . an article do luxe suitable only for consumption by 
them and their like," In other words, if w© may venture to 
throw th© conclusion into a somewhat Hibernian formula, it 
is a religion admirably adapted for those, and those alone, who 
Are so Situated as to find that they do not want one, 


TJJIS PRIVATE Sh'CRF.TAltr—MR. BBAXDRAM'8 
RECITAL. 

A T the Prince’s Theatre tho ill-fated Breaking a Ihdterfly 
has been succeeded by an adaptation, by Mr. G. H. Hawtrey, 
of Von Moser’s Bar BiU\othcJwr > called The Private Secretary, a 
fairoical comedy of th© most pronounced type. In plays of this 
kind, ingenious situations and surprises that cunningly lie in 
. ambush are the chief and most necessary attractions, construction 
being quite a secondary matter; the all-important aim is to 
ptfiMt a aeries of humorous and unsuspected incidents, which in- 
evitably had to complications, and which should possess a curtain 
. coherent relationship, Where the initial motif is ill-devised and 
Wfeafcj the whole tissue of imbroglio to which it gives birth 
become!, weakened and strained, uud the result is a gradually 
aecelisrotiug degeneracy to the fall of the curtain. It cannot be 
said thrithe ludicrous scenes of the last three acts of The 
jfViecte ' are naturally evolved from what precedes 

them ; they have no istafcie base for development in the first 
act* They are highly divesting and skilfully contrived ; but 
they aye deficient/ in that hi t of consistency which in force 
is th© substitute for uncompromising adherence to nature add 
piobabdroyr -Many of the drcHast situations are clearly foreseen ; 
they excite laughter, not because they surprise by their un- 


expected incongruity, bat because they are so admirably realized 
by the actors* Deprived of tho stimulus of suck excellent Imper- 
sonations m . Mr. Boorbohm-Tree’s Bev. Robert Bp, aiding. Mr. 
Carton's Douglas Cattermnlc, and' the "Mr. Cattermole of Mr. W. 
J. Hill, the vital element of the piece would be found to be even 
weaker than it is now felt to bo. *• 

The original source of th© confusion that turns a country bouse 
into a species of Bedlam for the enactment of th© wildest extrava- 
gances lies in the difficulties id' llarrv Marstand, who, to escape 
j their pressure, persuades his friend Douglas Oattermole to vacate 
his chamber© in town and assume the character of the Rev. Robert 
Spalding at the seat of his unde Maryland. In th© meanwhile the 
real Simon Fur<\ who lias accepted the post of private secretary to 
Mr, Maryland, is left by the two friends in possession of the chambers, 
in ignorance ol'l hedeception , so that Douglas Oattermole has to sustain 
the dual part of clergyman and private secretary. At the outset 
we learn llml Dougina has a rich uncle who has just returned 
from India, and who will have nothing to do with him until, as 
1 m expresses it, he has “ sown his wild oats,’’ which operation 
Douglas assures his friend Harry he has no liking for. lie (kies 
not object to taking the parson's place on bis friend© suggestion 
that it might be a «tcp towards satisfying his uncle's prejudice and 
might at the same time relieve hi* embarrassment. When, how- 
ever, ho is recognized in the last scene, his uncle is easily con- 
vinced as to his performances, though there is nothing but tho 
escapade mentioned to justify his persuasion. This inconsistent, 
however, ia slight in comparison with other instances. Nothing 
hut perverse blindness and conscious ignoring on the part of 
all concerned of the obvious matter-of-fact state of affairs pre- 
| vents the disclosure of the imposition. Kvery one plays tho. 
J part of Mr. Wilful WoiTt-Sve, and Douglas Cattermole baa ft© 
j ea>v time of it. it is not so with the veritable seemury, th© Bov. 

! 'Robert Spalding, w Uo suffers continual martyrdom from the moment 
; when by is toft in charge of young Gatternoole's chambers to his 
, appearance in the country, lie sutlers unspeakable indignity at 
; tho hands of old Cattermole, who takes him to be bis nephew, add 
ia disgusted by liis blue ribbon, huge goloshes, pale famished face, 
and general asceticism, lie Ii&h writs served on him, and is 
assaulted hy one of Douglas Oattermolo’s creditors, and whon the 
curtain falls on tho first act Mr. Gibson, tho creditor, is seen 
ejecting water from a syphon bottle on tho unhappy parson, who, 
utterly crushed and limp from the unequal fight, haB sunk under 
his open umbrella. The admirable) get-up of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, 
and the thorough harmony of his acting, resuit in what is not 
only a happy conception, hut one that is realized with remarkable 
thoroughness. Mr. W. J. Hill is, in his own peculiar style, ex- 
cessively droll, and in the interview wilh bis supposed nephew 
— the most comic scone in tho play— ho was perfectly irresistible 
in the incongruous association of hi* irnto tones and radiant 
honhomiftf the contrast of his sudden passion and the astonish- 
ment of the bewildered parson. From this point there is much 
stout romping round tables and chairs, sconce of intricacy when 
the different characters meet in many rooms, and make strange 
acquaintance; the parsnu is pushed under a table while Harry 
Maryland and young ( ■attcnnoli* make love to the young ladies of 
the house ; lie is then confined to a chest, from which ho issues, ex- 
hausted by his sufferings, only to frighten tho household, to bo taken 
for a burglar, and to suffer in divers ways incredible affronts. 

Mr. (r. \V. Anson endows tho part of a Bond Street tailor with 
a little too much vigour, though with humorous distinction; 
tin* Harry Maryland or Mr. Reeves Smith, while naturally brisk 
and pleasant, is marred by occasional faulty articulation, owing to 
over-rapidity of speech. Mr. Cartons Douglas Oattermole is 
thoroughly well studied, and is interpreted with all the nature and 
consistency possible. There is not indeed in any of these parts 
much opportunity of displaying th© actor's art ; Mr. A. BeAumont, 
who imper^ouatoa an M. I\ H., is not seen at his best, and the 
young ladies, who are excellently reproaeuti'd by Miss Lucy 
Huckston© and Miss Tilbury, not very prominent, Mrs, 
Stephens plays with considerable humour the spiritualist, Mias 
Ashford, and* Mrs. Leigh Murray represents tho housekeeper, Mr®. 
Stead. The Private ret ary is preceded by a version of Ferriter’e 
Chez CAvocat , entitled “ 6.«. written by Mv. Bet-rbobw-Tree. 
Tho dialogue is very bright and animated, and is rendered with 
abundant spirit by the adapter nnd Mrs. Buerbohni-Tre©. 

The death, last Tuesday, of Mits Murie Litton tMre. W. 
Wybvow-Robertsou) deprives the stage of an Actress of individual 
power Hint peculiar charm, and whoso success in the higher 
department© of dramatic art was as well demonstrated am her 
continual progression in excellence. At tho Royal Aquarium Miss 
Utlon'a revivals of old comedies must bo in every one’s recollec- 
tion, so completely were the spirit and flavour of the eld drama 
transferred. In A* You Like If. the Rosalind of Miss Litiou will 
long bo remembered as peculiarly distinct, with a quality of fasci- 
nation lhat admirably represented the Shnkapeariau character, 
and which must be considered among the most happy assump- 
tions of this part that the modern stage lion known. In the 
management of theatres Mias Litton • experience lagan at the 
Court in 1871, whon hot tenure was rendered memorable by 
the production of The Happy Land and Brighton ; subsequently 
she appeared at the Hay market in The Wished Wot Id, and at the 
St. James's, tho Princess's, mid other houses in many and diverse 
ptyrte, one of her lost appearances being in Moths at the Olympic iu 
1882. Highly gifted by nature, with ft rich and cultivated voice, 
and mobile, expressive features Miss Litton possessod the organ- 
ization of ah Artist, combined with the developed fruits of 
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constant and consc lent ions study. The winning grace, the admirable 
humour, and urbane rtylo of her Rosalind, its delicato insight 
and charming m weU-remomberad qualities of an ex- 

cellent impersons t ion. 

In the notice «»f A W# Writ last week the namo of Mr. Perceval 
Clark wAa.ioadvi:rfijnjly printed Mr. Perceval Stark. 

Mr. Brand lam recited at Willis's Rooms on Tuesday, for the 
first time, The Cricket, on the Hearth, tkta being his iimd ap- 
pearance in London provioue to his projected tour in America 
in the mu umn. His rendering of tin* humour and pathos of 
Dickens's familiar story made this as excellent as any of the pre- 
ceding recitals. Tho unfaltering fluency with which the many 
complex descriptive passages and animated dialogue w»*r« givun, 
while affording a remarkable instance of -Mr. Brand runs power 
of Difinory, was even less striking than his admirable discrimi- 
nation and the rich and varied intonation of his vou**\ Tho cha- 
racters wow dramatized with much power; the carrier and his 
wife, Caleb Plummer and his blind daughter, in particular, wore 
pivfccmed with happy nod spontaneous art. Scarcely h.’s untublo 
win the realization of tho melodramatic oiiunliiMis, w lions llie 
currier discovers Dot's Apparent iufidvUty, and win re ho takes his 
•pm and blalks to tho door with tho intention of kiliii *4 his guest, 
fn tho opening bcimio tho leoitor showed with wonderlul power 
how tho voice may endow with fresh vitality language, in itself 
eloquent with life, and become the soul of spe«rh. Tho dead 
pktet^a of the carriers interior, l ho ihvsid.*, the quaint old clock, 
and, indeed, every little touch in the elaborate description, wore 
vivified by Mr. Braudrnm as with individual preicuo!, and with 
but slight aid from gesture ; the voice of tho Gp-ita-r being artistic- 
ally regarded us tho legitimate vehicle of expression, and gesticula- 
tion merely as an auxiliary. The Crick f on the Hearth, us ren- 
dered on tin 3 occasion, is an important Addition to Mr. Brnndraiu’s 
repertory of readings. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

T HE different methods of .science and superstition, or of coimnon- 
801180 and mysticism, iu making a so-called “ research ** have 
been well illustrated lately by two lectures given at the Royal 
ami London Institutions respect ivnly by prominent Cambridge 
teachers. It would, indeed, have been well if ).he audience which 
listened to the Professor ot Moral Philosophy diw# timing naively 
at tho London Institution on the results of 1 \\ chical Research, 
had given iteclf a few weeks afterwards the whole-soma corrective 
of hewing and digesting tho remarks of Mr. Langley ou 41 Tho 
Physiological Aspects of Mesmerism.’’ It was insisted on not 
long ago in those columns that the modern apostle of th'-. occult, 
or, as he is more widely ituo’.vu, the Spirit uilLt or l\syc>ur, clings 
always to mesmerism as the stronghold of hi* belief when he feels 
oil other points of defence to he weak and yielding. For among 
the many phenomena which he dub© mesmeric, without any xaaik 
of relationship between thmn except that itnpre.ssitl upon them by 
his own mind, there do exist Gome winch are facts indued and are 
not to be referred, with the most distinctive events of popular 
mesmerism, to wilful imposture amt prearranged trickery. Thu 
Spiritualist is always eager to innko friends with the Mammon of 
Materialism. Jt has been already amply almwn that the mb- 
stratum of fad in mesmerism is paralleled by well-known spon- 
taneous occurrences in curtain human subjects, cjuite apart from 
any method of making “ passes 1J or so-called “ electro-biology.” 
Somnambulism, trance, catalepsy, and other abnormal states take 

S ince as examples of nervous disease, and what scientific men have 
enoroumted hypnotism covers everything called “ mesmeric " 
which presents any case whatever for serious study. The somewhat 
morbid subjects of these hvpnotic states, bo their condition natural 
or induced, may of courso \>e expected to fall into the hand a of the 
charlatan and the mystery-monger more readily than into those of 
the physiologist or the doctor, and in these circumstances they 
furnish the only really plausible excuse for any importance that 
nmy be attached to tho operations of tho Fsychical Researchers of 
the present day. 

We should scarcely have reverted to this subject were it not for 
the fuct that Professor Hidgwifk s high reputation a* a writer on 
moral philosophy lenda a factitious importance to his utterances on 
subjects with which he is apparently fur less competent to deal. 
The weight of personal names i« great with tho promoters and 
devote* of tho p-y chiral euitus, os is evidenced by tho olt- 
rspeateil quotations wo hear of certain well-known “ Authorities,'* 
and the) constantly republished lists in the Spiritualistic organs of 
M Eminent peivWs who have p.i tidied thoninehvs of the reality of 
some of the phenomena generally known os Psychical or Spiritual- 
istic.” Ptofossor Sidgwick, in the strange statements and inferences 
contained in his lecture, has shown how easy it is when once the 
firm ground of fact is loft behind to mount the most giddy heights 
of fancy with an apparoutly firm step; and it is not too much to 
say that ho stands convicted of ignoring tho very fundamental 
requirements of scientific research. It is enough for our present 
purpose to point these remarks by criticising only his wondrous 
and really arrogant contention that the Psychical Research 
Society has definitely ascertained certain fadtft hitherto unrecog- 
nfafed or ignored by 41 science ” through all time, and the monstrous 
conclusion that lie calmly draws from these so-called facts, that 
there win bo special and definite communications between mind 
and mind apart from all intervention of the senses. The Psychical 
Society, he cays, has established, by a line of research tfricUy 


experimental, that such communication or “ though^transfer^p * 
can toko place both whea^hc persons experimented qa/^ , 'wyhv 
normal condition and In the abnormal state called nif 
hypnotic. To the unprejudiced observer, aware of fhai.__ 
trickery existing in connexion with mesmerism, these two$w 
of inquiry sueui much the same; but, by ignoring tbiMflpect of 
tho question for the moment, and thus avoiding stnjr possible 
confusinu in tho mind of 1 those ignorant of ^esmerkm^'^h 'ijfay 
meet Mr. Sidgwiek on his own ground, and conaider dnly. the 
case of what ho denominates thought-transference in ".the normal 
state, or, as it is often called, “ thought-reading withont bodily 
contact,” which is indeed, ns ho say a, the special work pf the 
Society. It fa at «ncc obvious that, considering all that #0 
know of the mind is its expression by means of tho senses, it. is 
binding ou any one who contends that the senses cau be dispensed 
with in nioutnl communication to show without shadow of doubt 
that every possible avenue of sensory intervention is completely 
blocked. ' Demonstration of this must be made without leaving 
any gaps to bo filled up by appeal to the good faith of 1 an indi- 
vidual ; and, if such demonstration were forthcoming, no body of 
scientific im*n would refuse to entertain or investigate tho questions 
they now most justifiably ignore, AH would allow that the evi- 
dence of Hio impossibility of fraudulent collusion between the 
iVnltiMore subjects — <mo of whom w alleged to have drawn,- 
without any sensory communication, n donkey’s head whose chosen 
counterpart was among tho expectant audience — must bo quite 
irrefragable tailor© any person of ordinary coni mon-sens© could 
infer that there was unythiug else in the perfonnauen than au 
obvious trick by means of prearranged signals. And, until it 
can bo shown flint such an event luis taken place in conditions 
whore the mysterious draughtsman cun neither sen, hoar, nor feel 
by any possibility, go long must tho scientific man be content and 
willing tube called muddle-headed by Professor 8idgwick for main- 
taining that mi alleged fact, which is in apparent contradiction to 
the whole sum of human knowledge, and is, moreover, perfectly 
explicable by the well-known and confessedly ollective agency of 
fraud, is not worthy of any serious consideration. It is Professor 
Sidgwicks very imperfect appreciation of tho difference between a 
fact aud an inference, and bis ambiguous use of the former word, 
that gives tho only colour to his startlingly absurd parallel between 
nature and a bag of white and black balls, and is tho only excuse 
for his inability to understand those who maintain a difference 
between what contradicts aud what meroly adds to experience. 

'1 ho ProfMSsur innocently argued that, if he pulled 999 white balls 
out of a bag, there would be no contradiction to this experience if 
tho ihoussimith ball was black; implying by his comparison of the 
while balls witii tho ordinary experience of nature, and the black 
ball with the p'ault of Psychical Research, that a scientific man 
would necessarily have concluded that all tho balls iu tho bog 
were white. Such a conclusion would, of courso, have been como 
to by no scientific inurj ; and in this argument, which if perfectly 
ingenuous is certainly pointless, Mr. Sidgwick Fails entirely to 
that the contention of tho scientific nmn with regard to tho 
“ psychical ” facts is that they are not fat. Is, that the black ball is 
indeed white, and appears black to the Psychical Researcher only 
bt-cMiue of the clement of fraud in its composition, which batlHus 
his bin«sed and tnirtlbl methods of inquiry. To this attitude 6f 
emu mon-sense, or amende on tho matter, and the challenge to re- 
produce t ho alleged facts under conditions exclusive of possible 
fraud, tho Spiritualist bos nothing to reply but the plaintive ad- 
miHsion that li /tltempu to repeat these farts may very easily fail, 
the phenomenon being of a delicate nature, and the capacity for 
exhibiting them rare," transient, fitful, and easily disturbed.” Is it 
not. quite clear, then, that, until conditions exclusive of all acknow- 
ledged Agencies ho established, theso “ phenomena ” must not bo 
regarded as facts at all P 

No fact, of courso, can be in contradiction to other facte; but, 
when an alleged fact upsets conclusions drawn by tbe inductive 
method from an unlimited array of established facte, it fa more 
than likely that, it exists only in tho mind of a prejudiced <k care- 
less observer, ami is really a faulty inference from unsound dftta. 

Mere allegations, destitute of proof, cannot be entertained by 
scientific inquirers, it is manifestly disingenuous to urge, assome 
Psychics do, that their “facts” are disallowed by science bocaose 
they arc distasteful and out of accord with its conclusions. Ilia 
ltoyal Society, for instance, would refuse, and often has refused, to 
entertain a disquisition consisting of inferences resting on mere 
11I legations, even though tho conclusions it contained were in.no 
way startling or oven apparently out of harmony with established 
knowledge; and, ori the other hand, were the required demon- 
stration forthcoming, no paper, would be rejected ext account 
of its conclusions alone. In the early days of the Royal Society 
Sir Konelm Digby essayed to demonstrate the virtues of ^rfadn 
so-called M sympathetic ” remedies before that body* afcd ^sfccrar 
that a spider could not qpcape when placed .within, p circto 
formed by tho powdered horn of a rhinoceros. Bqt ’ the , jflp*- 
prisotied spider escaped at once, the conditions not being 
able lor the mngicul effects of tbe bom ; and tbs RofmS^faty;.. 
knew Sir Kenehu no more. If the Psychical ResSsa^m dbum 
prevail upon the ipjeneies they invoke to so arrange, their eon* 1 , 
ditions as to permit an expert, be be anatomist or cofip^irer, to" 
block up all the avenues to . tbs senses of the sul^teiV to bs sa^ 
perimented on as a thought-reader, then doubtfasi thinf would" 
be no lock of observers to witness ,the perforxoaateu ^J^ut the 
existence of 44 phenomena H must be at first other, 

means, before “ delicacy,” <( evanescence, ’* and gratuitOus heosaarity 
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ioi apec5f4 condition* can area plausibly be ufgeJ in support pi 

eXS&We, 

; : ,1t ‘Wold, ituleed/a&em obvious that jUs lfae ief crltiotem of tbo 
mtbdmpf the Psychicafa uoi^swcraKb, and that* contiftning as 
9a io confbbMr foot and fiction* and to ignore the demond rated 
coiclu»W?^of the past on the flimsy cvideuco of simple statemeots, 
tbfeax ■• wd j|^ %a\M be considered vain and tboiF doctrines worthy 
pf no regard/ , It is only the doubtless well-meaning but, we must 
reluctantly say, ignorant advocacy of these ilUattested marvele by 
MeU of otherwise tindispuied eminence that prevents the modem 
ghost-seers, and clairvoyants, and believers in haunted houses from 
lying a natural death, and makes it necessary that their other- 
wise Inevitable fate of quietly stewing in their own juice should 
from time to time bo disturbed. And, after nil, these Psychics arc 
hot the only people who show this wonderful incapacity of appre- 
ciating the real nature of a fact. In a loss grotr-qne form this 
fallacy meerts us at every turn ; and a salient example is at once 
fora killed by some of the arguments used in tho Into famous 
altercation in tho law courts regarding tho existence of tho 
sculptor’s ghost. Learned judges undertook to lay down the im- 
portant difference between a fact- and an inference, and tho “ fact ?l 
of Brown, ^ Jones, and Robinson having sctm ilio sculptor at 
worlc on his statues was contrasted with the 41 inference ” drawn 
by Royal Academicians, that certain work \va* not done by tho 
sculptor in question. Now, quite independently of the practical 
issue of the matter, it Is obvious that this statement of the case was 
, loyally misdirecting, whether tho verdict bo considered correct or 
not, and would have been equally tv hud the evidence of the experts 
been given in the plaintiffs favour. What was virtually put before 
the jury was, on the cue hand, tho inference that tin* artistic merit 
of tho statues wus due to Mr. Belt, born use certain persons had seen 
him scraping a clay model; ftiul, on the other, tho inference of experts, 
from ti variety oi* evidence, that certain artistic results wore not 
attained by the work of Mr. Bolt. The question hero really turned 
on tho comparative value of expert and non-expert inferences on a 
given subject; for it was not denied that at somn btage or other 
the clay had boon touched by tho hand of the plaintiff. But the 
jury were in effect told that tho evidence nf wiuifws to this 
latter performance was almost if not quite equivalent to Ilia 
demonstration of tho fact that the finished statue was tho work 
of Mr, Belt alone. 

It- i* the jealous and rigid investigation uf facts which forms 
the most, important chnvaufceialie, of irKuh-vn ns opposed to ancient 
inodes of thought; and when wo rrntenilvr that, soma of tlir. 
greatest intellects of post Ages, including the most learned judges, 
worn imbued with the then universally prevailing belief ‘in tlio 
possibility of witchcraft and sorcery, we m.ty look more leniently on 
some of our prominent modern Psychics than we might otherwise 
be inclined to do. Prom this point of view, and regarding them 
as strangely preserved descendants from other time*, we are, not 
logically bound, iw otherwise we should he, to take up ft challenge 
thrown down by Professor Sidgwiek in ft lecture ho gave at the 
inaugurfttion of the now two-year-old Psychical Society; and 
44 accuse the investigators of lying or cheating, or of a blindness 
And forgetfulness incompatible with any intellectual condition ex- 
cept absolute idiocy/' \Ve need call thesis gentlemen neither fools 
nor knaves j but, though they contend that in two years they have 
overthrown both physics and physiology by proving" that tables can 
move themselves, and that men can hear and seo without e.ir.s or 
eyes, we can regard them historically us interesting survivals from 
other mental systems. And though they move amongst us now, 
and talk in scientific dialect, tlu?y appear like intellectual mummies 
galvanized into a kind of pseudo- vitality by coming iuto ebanen 
contact with the electric currents of modem thought. Professor 
Sidgwick lias himself amusingly said that “ scientific credulity has 
been so long in growing, and has so many and so strong roots, that 
we shall only kill it, if we are able to kill it at all, as regards any of 
these questions, by burying it alive under a heap of facts. We must 
keep paging away, aud not wrangle too much with incredulous 


Outsiders about tho conclurivenesn of any one experiment, but 
trust t&the mass x>f evidence for conviction/* Apart from Mr. 


SJdjgMcO very obvious and self-condemning neglect here of tho 
fact that tho Strength of a chain depends on its weakest link, as is 
Shown by his preference of quantity to quality of evidence, and 
' the implied admission of the nimsincss of his own arguments, can 
W*,4>ot protest that tho belief in witchcraft, which has bud its 
dftjr twit ceased to be, was supported by ti mass of evidence far 
greater than any that the modern Psychical Researcher can eVer 
lope id, this day to collect? Might not, as Sir Walter Scott says, 
fa W infers on Vcmonolvffy, tho believer in witchcraft say to the 
Sceptic of those older days, M Will you dispute the existence ol a 
Agonist which our own statute-book and the code of alt 
dhitifad countings have attested by laws upon which hundreds and 
have been convicted, many or even most of whom havo 
judicial confessions acknowledged their guilt and the 


heaFifithefa words, rnutaiis rntrtandis, the Identical arguments of 
the fuj cjtfta of our own day? 

r Jt fs Teifreahing to turn from the unconscious sophistries 
ofpiehivhose powers .fa other directions should encourage us to 
Itigfti ferutlewhces more worthy of them, to the dear and instruc- 
rexposition of what is known as mesmerism, by Mr. Lahgley, 
fa &* .’wv3> AbdVe>tfbrrsd to.; Ho emphasised in an intemtlng 
ooufantfah that the Mm of fact which has 


been so; unfortunately mixed up with clairvoyance and other, 
trickery bo .experimentally illustrated imd explained by our 
present of arnrcMictiun. Parallel instance* occur and 

can be Induced in the lower animals;, and the lecturer showed 
thy results of hypnotism to his audience by experiments on a frog 
and an alligator. Although no great advance iu the study of 
hypnotic phenomena has bwn made since the writings of l>r. Braid 
on this subject appeared in i8.p, yet it WAri shown by Mr. Langley 
that the more profound study of the action of the nervous system, 
nod especially of what U called pre-eminently reflex actiutt, or 
action without cousciouo-.it j>*, im thrown a conViderable light on 
the subject, find bus muiLfed phjbiologiats to state its explanation 
In more intelligible and accurate terms than before. The conclu- 
sion is perfectly dear from nil that is known on tho subject, of 
spontaneous and artificial holism, or hypnotism, that tht-re 

is no connecting bridge whut ver between thr«e phenomena and 
wlml ia popularly known ns tho 11 clairvoyant M stage of so-called 
me^m^rism. It. is convnnicnt, of course, for tho * believers in the 
occult to maintain such a rotmexiou, and to regard the latter as ft 
mere extension or development of the former, eo as to bolster up 
their gratuitous theory of some special power in the person who is 
called the mesmerized But the bright light ol accurate iuvctfliga- 
tion allows this favourite alliam* to be a myth, ; and tho last shred 
of the covering garment of tjulh is torn from the unsightly figure 
of modern psychic.il research. 


CiWEUTS. 

HpHE ballad concert at St. James's Hall on Wednesday was of 
that miscellaneous character which, even in these advanced 
days, in hoioctiuirs r.gnnled fts essential lo popularity. The 
general public undoubtedly love ballads, particularly those that are 
cun temporary, mid that H^t forth with sickly and unheroic senti- 
ment the ways of i ho hold British sailor, which must invariably 
prove to be strange to that popular lmro well as to tho admirers 
of Hibdin. The reception given on this occasion to dull and 
commonplace songs, indifferently sung, clearly reveals the exist- ' 
once of a large class of people whose taste has been wholly utiin- 
tiuemvd by such concerts ns the Monday Popular. An extremely 
friendly audience showed iUi-lf divdreus of re-hcaring every 
song, good, bad, or indifferent, and recalled uU tbo execu- 
tant with utnijbta impartia.it % arid urest uncritical unanimity. 
This would be but a venial mu Her if the general execution had 
presented a rh-mi surface of mediocrity; but it was tin ill recogni- 
tion of tho buuitilul voice and artistic stylo of Mine. Antoinette 
Sterling, tho admirable quality of Mr. Barrington Footes stngiDg, 
and that of one or two others, to confound them with much that wm 
meretricious in one Hood of noisy applause. The inconsistency of 
such a proceeding — not to speak of its humorous incongruity in such 
a concert -rouni—wft' only worthy of a susceptible people to whom 
for the liret limo th« missionaries of music were addressing them- 
selves, and of whom discernment was not. to be expeetea. The 
musical foreigner, who is always vvilh us. most havo imagined 
himself in some ndimn Thule uf the provinces, instead of in a lu»U 
consecrated to music and enriched with innumerable and spleudid 
associations. Tt is to be hoped he will charitably correct this 
natural view, and consider the phenomenon as a fresh eccentric 
phase of our inscrutable social existence. 

Tho programme was sufficiently diversified to illustrate very 
forcibly the extreme range of modem songs. The higher quality 
of composition was represented by Blu month fils "Far away, 
whore angels dwell/’ expressively, but not faultlessly, sung by Mr. 
Iver McKay ; Cowell's 44 1 hear tlieo speak of a better land,” nnd 
Odoanlo Burris 44 Patchwork/’ both rendered with touebiqg pathos 
and aduihftblo urt by Mmo. Sterling. 44 Tho Bravo Light/’ 
given with dramatic power by Mr. Barrington Foote, occupied 
an intermediate petition; ami the mmo ringer's fine aud reso- 
nant voice was heard to groat advantage iu Molloy’s “ Tho 
Way of tho World.*’ Mine. Adelina llirlenumn sang u V’oi 
oho aapetc/' and wum v»t\ suec^sful iu two other songs. Iu 
Wckerlins pretiv and characteristic song, “ Tho Wood/' Miss 
Alice Fripp sang iu a style very superior to her interpretation of 
Gounod’s - f A vo Maria/* which wu* larking in expression and 
delicacy. Marini's pleariug and striking duet , tl 1 Mulattirtri,” was 
sung with excellent effect by Mr. Tv.-hevne aud Mr. Kmeat Cecil. 
In bomo violin solos by Papini and l)e Iferior, Miaa Amy Ilickling 
was a little uneven, her tone thin, and her execution characterized 
by an indecision which may be tbo result of nervousness, but had 
more the* appearance of the inexperience of a young artist. The 
most successful of Mine. Zimori’a performances was ner tendering 
of Demuevs bolero, u Onvivz, ouvrez,” which was executed with 
facile precision end considerable grace of expression. Sigr.or Carlo 
Ducci’s pianoforte-playing and Mr. Arthur Lawrence's recitals 
must bo considered as not tho least strange anomulies ia the 
evening's entertainment. Tho chief accompany tats vrere Mr. 
Lindsay Bloper and Mmo. Mina Gould. 

On Saturday last at tho Crystal Palace, Beethoven’s Choral 
No. 9 was per termed, and naturally ilia wbolo of the programme 
was suborn iuatod to this great work. An oxwllent quartette 
had been secured —Miss Armio Marriott, Mias Marion Mackenzie, 
Mr, Harper Kcartou, und Mr. Frederick King. Take it for all in 
oU r the performance was thoroughly good. The Crystal Palace 
choir, to which was allotted tho choral part of the symphony, 
has greatly improved since we last had an opportunity of 
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bearing it. ’Their attack is much better, ami the general quality of 
tone of the various? parts, an<l the intonation of tho whole choir, 
sure extremely good. It is evident that, with a lew more public 
performances, and more frequent opportunities of singing together, 
this choir might well take rank among the 15 rat in this country. 
To the performance of the band we have nothing but praise to 
give, and Mr. Manna conducted the work throughout in thorough 
sympathy with tlm great composer. The programme began with 
, ’he Uverture to the A'ozze di AYr/wo, of Mo /.art, and from tho 
first moment it became evident that in the last week tho band had 
juado enormous progress wh' % re progress seemed almost impossible. 
Few orchestral works give such a delicate test of perfect attack, 
power, delicacy, and subordination of a band to ita conductor ; but 
in no one of these points could the most fastidious critic find 
anything to complain of. Between the Overture and the Uhnral 
Symphony were interposed a series of songs, the first of which, an 
aria from Mozart’s ldomeneo , was sung by Miss Annie Marriott, 
who was not heard to such advantage us a solo singer as eho was 
later on in the concerted music. Two sonus of Rubinsteins — 
“A Morning Song v and 14 Reveries ” — wore sung by Mr Harper 
K ear ton. The songs themselves, though by no means unpleasing, 
were of a character to make one understand how it was really 
Rubinstein who composed 11 flnmmio, Mr. Harper K oar ton 
has a pleasing voice, unfortunately so produced to give it 
that throaty tone too common amongst modern tenors ; but he 
is a vocalist of no mean ability, and a sympathetic artist. A 
pretty but somowhat at rained mid sentimental song, “ Farewell,” 
by F. E. Rrtclic, was sung excellently by Miss Marion Mackenzie. 
After the Symphony, and in very pleasing contrast with it, from 
the restful tone of its earlier parts, cane* tho prelude to Lvfirttffrin, 
most admirably played by tho band, which was followed by the 
u Kvouiiig Star " song from Wagner’s Tnnnhtiu**r t sung by Air. 
Frederick King, who thoroughly justified his position ns one of 
our first young English voculists. Then came tho overture to tlm 
Tann/utu&er a( Wagner, and in spile of the fatigue which must 
have been produced by having gone through so heavy a work us 
the Choral Symphony, Mr. .Manns and his band succeed* d in 
giving one of the lineal performances of this work that Inis over 
been heard in this country, as full of fire and freshness as if con- 
ductor and band had hud complete rest fur hours before all aching 
this trying work. Tho perlbrnumco of this wo»k gives ua an 
opportunity of referring to the marvellous ev< lienee both in 
quality of touc and in executive ability of the wood-wind band 
of this orchestra, which was heard to very great ad van I ago in lb.** 
earlier part of the Overture; indeed (he perlbrnumco of this work 
was so remarkable, that it dulls all tho praise wo leal wo ought h» 
have, bestowed on tlm other orchestral numhrrs of tho programme, 
which, though ull playod in most ixc'dlont style, were us nothing 
compared with the remarkable ability of both conductor and 
orchestra shown in this Overture, BiToru the e.om^Tt began the 
Dead March in Haul whs pcrlormed a* a mark oi* re •pert to tin; 
memory of the Duke of Albany. 


TilL HM'IXd SEASON'. 

I AUFi prospects of the racing waw»d which 1 ms lately opened 
- have been anything but In igbt. 1 f one mime was move honoured 
on tho Turf than any other, it wus that of i.nrd Fuluiouth, ami few 
of itftpntrons have btH*nmoi*‘&uect:s -*iLl. Tho more credit is duo to him 
in that bo bred most of lus own racehorses. Indeed, if he had never 
trained a horse in Ids life, he would have l wen well known among 
racing men for his skill and success as a breeder; but na it was, ; 
it would not bo too much to Mty that be was tho corner-stone of | 
the Turf, and when the evil practices of certain owners of race- 
horses came to light, and scandal after acarulul threatened to lower I 
the Turf to the level of thimble-rigging or card-sharping, racing 
men always quoted Lord Falmouth, and argued (hat so long as such ! 
a paragon remained on it, the Turf could not be altogether cm- . 
ruptod. The racing season of 1SS3 Jmd scarcely closed when it 
was announced that Lord Falmouth was going to >1 11 all his race- 
horses and break up his breeding stud. No news of the kind had 1 
ever before caused such wailing and lamentations among racing j 
men. Much about the same time one of the b*‘«l known figures ! 
both on tho English and on the French Turf left it for ever. j 
(.'oimt Lagrange wm an experienced judge of horses, racimr, und j 
men. Ilia greatest, triumphs were thnso gaiuud by Gladiateur, i 
who, however, turned out a coni plot* failure at the stud. During 
a great puit of his career on the Turf, ( 'ount Lucruiige was the! 
leading member of a confederacy, or private joint-stock racing I 
and breeding company. For many years hi.* name appeared as j 
often oe, if not olteni.r, than that of any other owner in tho lists ! 
of nominations, Bit. the lo.-sos to tun English mcet'oiine do not ! 
end with Count Lagrange. One of the must ivqnvtcd aud sue- 1 
cc SB fill racing familire has been that of Groav^nor, aud hibt fee.uson i 
two generations of this great family were n*pvc*»niod at the same ! 
time on our racecoursts. Tho late Lord Umsvenor certainly in- j 
lieritod tho family taste for racing, and when he died, he owned a ■ 
filly which had ranked tinning the bvH two-ycar-ulds of Iter year. | 
By the death of Count Lagrange tho first favourite for the Derby j 
was disqualified, and, frum one cause or another, four of what were ■ 
generally believed to bo the best three-year-olds of the past season 
were excluded from the principal races. Some unpleasant racing 1 
scandals, and many disagreeable rumours about the proceedings of 
racing mail in different piuiticna of life, threw un additional 


gloom over the prospects of the approaching racing reason. The 
very season itself begun with disaster. The first important race of 
the year is the Littcolnftire Handicap. Mr. Naylor owned tho 
first favourite. This was Fulmen, a four-year-old which bo had 
purchased last year at the sale of the late Prince B&tthyapy’* stud 
For 5,000 guineas. It was believed by those whq^fiad tho 
management of tho horse that he would now be able trfrfcpoup hie 
puroliMo-monny with ample interest; moreover, it is said that 
he was backed, by different people, to win between seventy and 
eighty thousand pounds. All went well until a couple of days 
before t lie mc*s when tlio hors© was to have started for 
Lincoln by tin* midday train. In tho morning he wont out 
for his uMual exerciw, and on returning, ho was groomed and 
loft for a time to himself, When it borntnc time to prepaTO 
him for starling for the railway-station, it was found that he 
was in a profuse sweat and so kune that ho could scarcely 
move. Mr. Harrow, the wall-known veterinary surgeon, was at 
once called in, and pronounced the horse to have been coat in 
Lis box. At first it w.is feared that his back was injured, but 
on further examination a stive rely bruised pelvis was found to be 
tho cause of the lameness. Of course, all idea of bis runuing in 
the Lincolnshire Handicap was out of tho question. 80 much 
for tho risks of Imrskllcsh ! Alim* tho failure of Fulmen, Ton ana 
became a strong favourite. It will be remembered that this horse 
ran fourth for the last Cesarewitrh. This appeared to give him a 
grrat chance tor tho Carnbridpt'shim, and for that taco he was 
only beaten a neck by Bendigo. In tho Liverpool Autumn Cup 
he again ran second. After this bn was made an equal favourito 
with Currie Roy for the Shrewsbury Cup, but both the first 
favourites were beaten. lie had to face twenty- eight opponent h 
for the Lincolnshire Handicap, und ho had 8 at. 4 lbs. to carry, 
hut Wood mdo him with ad luirablo judgment, and lie won the 
race with something in hand. 

At the opening of rho present season Hermit still maintains Ids 
great superiority over all the other stallious at present at the 
stud. The earnings of his slock last season wt»r« almost double 
those of any other fclaliion. The average price realized by his 
yearlings, too, wus nearly double that of the produce ot any other 
hire. One of his yearlings alone was bo 1*1 for 2,550 guinea.*, and a 
four-year-old son of his, who had not parti cularly distinguished 
himself, wa^ bought fur brooding purposes for more than 4.000 
guinea'*. »So long ah his yearlings sell tor nearly 1,000/. a* piece, 
it seems fair enough that his fee should be 200 guineas. Twenty- 
six of Ills stock won more than 30,000/. in stakes last year, the 
principal winners being Tristan, tho Adelaide Jiily, and *St. lilaise, 
th« j winner of the Derby. Next, to Hermit, (itilopin was the most 
Miccivs.slul sin* of last season, hit stock having won about half tho 
amount credited to tho children of Hermit. Morn than half of 
these winnings were earned by Halliard alone, and it i& reasonable 
to suppose that, if Fulim n had not been disqualified by tho death 
of fount Ball hvunv, the winnings of tho stock of Galopin might, 
h.wo been oven bibber. After Galopin’s 15,000/., we comotr# three 
stallions whose earnings are all about 1 1 ,000/. These are Speculum, 
Sterling, and the French horse Salvator. Speculum had two 
more winner * than Hermit. In fart, more luiteos by Speculum 
1 ban by any other bin* won races lusty cat. When we look through 
tho list of his wiuuing children, wo find an average useful 
class of stock, rntiicr than a few horses of exceptional merit. 
Sterling had not half ns nuny winners as Speculum, but among 
them there were a couple of remarkable two-year-olds. One of 
those was Superha, who won between six and seven thousand 
pounds worth of stakes, and the other was tho fine but backward 
Harvester. lli» iilly, Cherry, also showed good form in the 
Chevclev Stakes, tho only race in which she ran. Nine of tho 
eleven thousand pounds earned by the stock of Salvator were 
won by (Ksiati, the winner of tho St. Legor, and thirteen hundred 
were won, in u single race, by Elzevir. See* Saw’s progeny won 
over y,oou/. lust year, which was a great advance upon the 
amount of tho previous season, and he had seventeen winners, 
whereas in 1882 he had only had ten. The running of these 
hordes last year seems to show that the 800-Saws train on. Censer, 
aged. Cylinder, a six-year-old, and Despair, a four-year- old, were 
all useful horn**, if not first class. Nor was See-Saw badly repre- 
sented among the two-year-olds, Kincardine having won 1,489^., 
ami A 1 ono tony 1,334/. Hampton, who lmd an extraordinary 
season for a young sire in 1882, maintained his ground in 1883, 
in the malt»*r of tho amount won by his stock. He bad now, 
however, ton winners instead of five. Among liis two-year-olds, 
Belinda, Duke of Richmond, aud Perdita II. were all large 
winners. Rosier uriun stood eighth nn tho list, and he had 
seventeen winners. As usual, his yearlings sold at very high 

y rices. Their average was onlv Mow that of Hermit and 

kmcaster, and one of them brought in 2,000 guineas, a price 
only beaten by the 2,500 guineas given fur a colt by Hermit* 
Tho winner of last year’s Oaks wus by Macaroni; by whom 
also was Vista, the winner of the Great Metropolitan Stakes 
and the Great Yorkshire Handicap* It was unlucky for Macaroni 
that Mueheath, whoso two-year-old career promised great things, 
should have been unavoidably thrown on one side jutya throe* 
year-old. Springfield hod some fast two-year-olds kuwijnavera, 
Royal Fern, and Spring Morn, Albert Victor was stronger in 
quantity than quality with his sixteen winners* Petrarch, altyr 
boosting but ono winner In 1882, had eleven last season, Who 
won 7,000/. Ilia twcKyoor-old .Busybody, tho winner of Hi* 
Middle Park Plate, earned more than half of j^ls amount* 
Avignon aud Woodpecker also won good stakes. winners 
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by Petrarch were two-year-olds. Weolock, who, liko Petrarch, 
is a eon of Lord Clifden, had nine winners in 1883, against five in 
1882. His stock won almost the earns amount as that of 
Petrarch. Hie son Deceiver won the Epsom Grand Prize of 
3>83&?;*nd his two-year-olds, Wkitelock, Marianne, and Wrekin, 
ehouw'some very fair form. The first-named won 1,200/., but 
400/. of this was for a walk over, Lowlander's name stands 
Among the list of sires wtyose stock won just under 7,000/.; 
but it is not unlikely that bo may do much better some day, 
as he lhts hitherto had the misfortune of being mated with a 
good many unfofihionnbly-bred mares. Ilia Ally Wild Thyme 
won more than 4,000/. ; but ho was unlucky in his very 
ablo five-year-old won, Lowland Chief, whose running was in- 
consistent Caniballo had a handsome, though rather short, two- 
year-old colt in Camlet, who won nearly 2,000/. The tvio-yoar- 
olds Corneille and Scot-Free won large sums to tbo credit of 
MacGregor. Although Doncaster was eighteenth on the list of 
winning stallions, ho was second in the salt's, as regards the 
average prices of his yearlings; and he had a very smart two-year- 
ohl in Sandiway, who won little short of 4.000/. Queen’s 
Messenger made a great advance Inst year in tbo amount of the 
winnings of his children, and his Ally Reprieve was considered one 
of the best two-year-olds of the season. As it proof of htr merit, 
she won over 5,000/. in stakes. Kiebcr promises yet to earn fame 
at the stud; for bis two-year-old Lira won some 1,400/. last 
season, while Kinsley and Madrid also ran well, and won much 
the same amount between them. The winner of the Cesaro- 
witch was by John Davies; and John Jones and Lizzie, by the 
same horse, won fair stakes. Wild Oats hud as many as fifteen 
winners ; but, with three or four exceptions, they wore but platers. 
Beauclerc did not show u very large return of winnings; but his 
yearlings averaged 406/., an aten&ge only btiaten by the yearlings 
of Hermit, Doncaster, and Rosicrumn. One of his yearlings 
fetched 1,850 guineas. Wo may notice here that the average 
price realized by the thoroughbred yearlings sold lust season was 
23 7 guineas. In ruost cases this would bo a remunerative pries'; 
hut it must be remembered that the fee alone of tliroc* sires amounts 
to from 100 to 200 guineas, although it is but fair to sav that 
the stock of these particular stallions repaid tho outlay. Horses 
by several stallions that are dtyul won races last year. Among 
these defunct sires were Slruthconan, Cremorne, Adventurer, Blair 1 
Athol, and Blue Gown. On tho other hand, the stud has boon 
strengthened by several young stallions of promi? 0, such ns Beau 
Brummol, Barcahline, l’etronel, Retreat, and Fox hull. 

There was a slight increase in the number of horses that ran 
lost year, but it has often been greatly exceeded. Tho Dtiko of 
Hamilton’:* Oasian, Lord Falmouth’s Halliard, Mr. Lefevro’a 
Tristvan, Lord Aliugton’a St. Blaise, Mr. Pecks Superbu, and tho 
late Lord Groavumir** Reprieve were some of iho largest winners. 
About two-lifths of tho horses that ran won races, and their average 
winnings were oaniotliing under 500/. Tho amount run for in 
stakes, equally divided amongst all the racehorses that took part in 
races during the season of 1803 would scarcely have produced 200/. 
a-piece, which, considering the cost of breeding, trainer’s bills, 
forfeits, jockeys’ fees, find travelling expenses, would be anything but 
a satisfactory return. This e>hows how hard it is to make racing 
pay without Wting ; jet if one bets, one will probably bo rained. 
Altogether, rucing can scarcely bo considered a remunerative 
enterprise. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 

tpilE Revenue Returns for the financial year ended with Mon- 
X day last arc not quite ns satisfactory as thev promised to be 
when wo were last writing on tho subject. l T he total receipts 
amount to 87,205,184/., which is 656,000/. above Mr. Childers’s 
estimate last April, allowing for the introduction of the Parcels 
Post, on the one hand, and for the non-introduction of sixpenny 
telegrams on the othor. There lias Wan a remarkable falling off 
in the rate of collection of tho taxes during the month of March. 
During January ami February the weekly receipts averaged 
2,1 77 pool ; but during March they did not quite reach 1 J mil- 
lion. There was thus in the last four weeks of tho financial year, 
compared with the preceding nine weeks, u falling off in the aver- 
age weekly receipts of about 427,000/. On the other hood, tbo 
"expenditure has considerably increased. Dp to tho night of 
Saturday, March 22nd, the expeudituro hod been greatly behind 
the estimate; bat during the last week of tho year the outlay so 
greatly increased that the total lor tho year is about 87 millions. 
The return of expenditure is ho framed as to present sn accurate 
calculation of the outlny for tbo purpose of keeping up interest in 
the forthcoming Budget statement : but tbe margin of error is so 
small that wo may roughly say there is n realized surplus of about 
1 200,000k It will be recollected that Mr. Childers lately took 
power to pay to tbe Indian Government half a million sterling 
which would not be due until tho new year. In 4880 Parliament 


vaniment, and were then made a Iren gift, and 1 millions additional 
Ware to be paid in wrodal instalments or half a million. The instalment 
foiling due ;n tbe year on which *0 have now entered was paid 
lost week. Adding this payment, which did not properly belong 
to the year, to tbe above surplus of 200,000/.. we get a total 
surplus for tho year of about 700,000/. The total expenditure, as 
estimated in the Budget* was 85,789,000/. There has thus been 


an increase of over 1 ,200,000/., front which, of course, we have to 
deduct the half-million prepaid to Ifidla, leaving tbe actual increase , 
over tbe Budget estimate about 700,000/., due mainly to the 
Soudan expedition Some of our daily contemporaries regard the 
foiling off in thereceipts during March ad evidence that thecondition 
of the country is deteriorating.' f We, however, are not prepared to 
look upon it in that light. The falling off occurs almost entirely 
in Income-tax, Stamps, Customs and Excise, and Miscellaneous 
Revenue. Ae tho Income-tax was reduced by three-halfpence, the 
falling off under that head was fully expected. Indeed, for the 
year tho tax proved far more productive than had been anticipated. 
Mr. Childers lust April estimated that in consequence of the reduc- 
tion there would be a falling off of 2,1 35, c xi>/. ; but the actual 
falling off lias been only 1,182,000/., or not' much more than half 
the estimate. During the last quarter, indeed, the foiling off 
amounted to over 2 millions ; hut in the lost, quarter all tbe arrears 
at a higher rate had been already got in, and the tax at fivepence 
wan comparing with tho tax at sixpence-halfpenny. Tho foiling off in 
Stamps again amounts to 221,000/. for the year nod 251,000/. for 
the last quarter, it is greater, therefore, for the last quarter than 
for tho whole year. This is explained partly by the feet that the 
reduction of the Railway l'ussonger Duty dui not come into opera- 
tion until the second liaif of the year, and partly by tho complete 
collapse of speculation. When speculation on the Stock Exchange 
is active, the duties paid upon transfers of stocks go to swell the 
stamp duties, and when, a* at present, it is dormant, that revenue 
falls off’. J j&atly, the raven u«, no doubt, has been adversely affected 
by tho extraordinarily fine, winter, which bus reduced the death- 
rate amongst tho exceptionally wealthy as amongst all other 
classes. 

In Customs and Excko together there is an increase for the year 
of 66,000/., but a falling off for the last quarter of 277,000/. ; and 
as Customs aud Excise are usually looked upon as the best indices 
lo tho cundilion of the great mass of tho population, our con- 
temporaries infer that tho consuming power of the people has been 
diminished during the past three months. It is to be recollected, 
however, that fur several years now there has been a marked 
decline in tho productiveness of the drink duties; and the figures 
just quoted show that temperate habits are still on tbe increase 
amongst us. It is true, no doubt, that this does not account 
for tho marked falling off in the lost three months, since 
there is no reason to supposo that temperance has spread with 
exceptional rapidity during the quarter. But there is another 
and a .special cause which would account for the diminution 
in tho drink duties. Tho provisional convention entered into 
with Spain has led to a general expectation that in the coming 
Budget Mr. Childers will greatly modify tho wine duties; and 
if ho undertakes to deal with the wine duties, it is not improb- 
able that ho may also find himself compelled in some way or 
other to deal with the spirit duties. In any case, it is natural to 
suppose that those engaged in the trade would pay as little as 
possible of the existing high duty, either upon wine or spirits, 
when it may be that in the course of a few weeks those duties Will 
be reduced. A falling off, therefore, in the revenue froni both 
spirits and wine was to be expected, and has in it nothing to 
surprise. Tho falling off, too, has been going on all through the 
quarter. Indeed, it would seem as if the deliveries out of bond 
for consumption hud been kept down too low, for tho decrease in tho 
Customs and Excise ha compared with the previous year was larger 
when the lust weekly retui.i was issued than it appears to befrom the 
final return for tho whole year. During the Last seven days of the 
year, therefore, there must have been exceptionally large payments 
of duties. The argument we are hem putting forward is borne 
out by the large consumption <>r tea. Up to tho end of February 
there was a slight falling off in the consumption of tea compared 
with tho previous year; but since tbe beginning of March tho 
consumption 1 ms increased. And there is but little decre&so in 
tbe consumption of sugar and coffee. Taking all the facts into 
consideration, then — bearing in mind imw large the volume of 
business done throughout the country is, how well wages have 
been maintained, and how considerable is the employment given 
— wo see no reason to suppose that the consuming power of the 
people has declined ; while we find in the expectation that tho 
wine duties will be reduced, a sufficient. explanation of the marked 
falling off in Customs and Excise during the past throe months. 
And the large yield of the Income-tax, to which we have already 
referred, further bears out the contention. As wo have seen, the 
falling off in that tax, notwithstanding the reduction of threo- 
linlfpeuee, is little more than half what Mr. Childers estimated 
it would bo last April. It is true, indeed, that all compe- 
tent persons were satisfied that Mr. Childers's estimate was 
excessive; but, at tbe same time, lew were prepared to find 
that tbe yield of the liveprnny tax would bo so large as it 
has proved to be. Considering the complaints one hears of the 
condition of trade in all parts of the Doited Kingdom, of tbo 
long-continued depression in agriculture and the collapse of 
speculation, wo should not have been surprised if tho decrease in 
the Income-tax had been much more considerable than it has. The 
actual yield proves that tho prosperity of the country is well 
maintained ; that not only is the trade done very large, but that 
the profits it yields, if moderate, are substantial. There are not, of 
course, tho large profits that are yielded in times of active specula- 
tion ; but it is clear that the tax would not have yielded nearly 
10} millions if the incomes of property-owners were not increasing* 
Land-tax and House-duty show increases both for the quarter and 
for the year, and so does tbe Post Office. Tho increase m the Post 
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Tice foV the 'Jfe&r gives an increase of 35,000/., though for the quarter 
there is a entail .flecn-nso of 5,000/. But the most curious feature in 
the whole Return ia the large diminution under the head of Miscel- 
laneous Revenue. In lifa Budget statement Mr. Childers estimated 
that this revenue would decrease, compared with hist year, 
880,900/, The actual decrease is as much as 979,000/., while for 
the quarter the decrease) amounts to s$6,ooo/. Mr. Childers failed 
to explain last April why ho anticipated this large decrease, and it 
will he interesting to hear his statement in reference to it when bo 
introduces the Budget, But what, makes the falling off the more 
remarkable now is that, the Indian Government has paid to the 
Home Government & million sterling on account of old army 
cWras long outstanding. This million ought to be amounted fur 
somewhere in the Bet urn, and naturally one would expert, to find it 
Under the head of Miscellaneous Ke venue ; but it is clearly impos- 
sible that it can have been inserted there, as in that case the 
falling off in the Miscellaneous Revenue would amount to very 
nearly two millions. The Miscellaneous Revenue is umdw up of 
such a large number of items that its increase or decrease has no 

X ificance as regards the condition of the people; but n hilling 
>f nearly a million of course seriously a fleets tbc Budget. If 
this revenue had proved moderately productive the result fur the 
year would bo much more satisfactory than it is. Indeed, the 
receipts from taxation proper are highly satisfactory and give a 
favourable view of the condition of tbc country. It is chiefly this 
Miscellaneous Revenue which has disappointed the promise given 
by the weekly returns issued up to a fortnight ago of a very largo 
surplus. 

. As regards the coming Budget, it appears from the facts now 
stated that there is little room for fiscal reform, Tho arrears of 
Income-tax this year will be at the lower rate of fivepenco in tho 
pound, and, therefore, we must anticipate a falling oil* in the 
Income-tax compared with the past year of nearly half a million. 
Moreover, the fiix penny telegraph .scheme will, wo presume, he 
introduced,^ and hist year that was estimated to cost about 
170,000 1 , while the Hail way Passenger Duty applying to tho 
whole year will likewise reduce the Htamp i)uty. Altogether, 
therefore, the revenue on these grounds will lose from three- 
quarters to a million sterling. On the oilier hard, the growth 
of population apd wealth aro sure to make the remaining 
taxes more productive. » Of late years the normal increase ha?> 
amounted to about one. pur cent.", and, therefore, the falling off 
fpr the means stated above will bo nearly, if not quite, balanced 
by the normal increase in the revenue. Still, aa Mr. Childers 
last April under-estimated his income, he is likely to do so again ; 
and probably, therefore, ho will not look for much more than 
lif millions in the year we have now entered upnu. On the other 
hand, tho expenditure will be less, tdneo the half-million due to 
India has been already prepaid. In the year just ended there were 

C i instalments of the Indian subvention paid — the insi almeiit 
in tho your and tho instalment duo this year. The year wo 
have now entered upon is therefore oxerupt from any payment to 
India ; and ccgMuquently the expenditure, which Inst year was 
87 millions, will be cut down by a whole million. There has, it 
fa true, been a slight increase in tho Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service Estimates, but the increase fa unimportant; and, if Mr. 
Obiiders dtk/s not undertake to deal with tho wine duties, he 
Utay estimate a revenue of 86 J millions with reasonable cer- 
tainty, assuring to biuisclf a small surplus. The probability, 
indeed, ia that the revenue will bo larger. If it should be, 
and if Hcere should bo no increase of expenditure on account 
of the Soudan or in some other unexpected quarter, he may 
be nMe to pay off tho last half-million duo to India, which, 
however, need not bo paid until next year. There are several 
problems waiting for solution: the financial condition of Egypt, 
lor instance, the fortification of our harbours, and various other 
matters. But perhaps Mr. Childers will deal with none of these 
in his Budget statement. There fa no evidence ns yet. that 
the Government has adopted a definite Egyptian policy, and 
until it has done so, it can hardly be prepared to deni with 
tho financial situation ia Egypt; while the protection of our har- 
bours would probably be undertaken with borrowed money, and 
Would throw little charge on the current year. The wine duties 
question appears a more pressing one, though perhaps Mr. Childers 
roay choose to leave that fur decision vvkeu some final arrangement 
fa arrived at with Spain. 


REVIEWS. 

SEELEY'S EXPANSION OK ENGLAND* 

T> EPIUNTED lectures are apt to make somewhat thin and 
‘ X\f unsatisfactory books. This perhaps is only another way of 
paying that a great many lectures are thin and unsatisfactory, 
and that their lack of substance becomes more manifest in print.. 


* TV J&rjttOnrin* of England. Two Comsas of Lecture*. Uv J. R. 
Sitofay« IKA^ Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, FeBdwof Oonvilto and Caius College, Fellow of the Ruyul 
MfatorfcihBodfatV, and Honorary Member of the Historical Society of 
llifaaribfrttts, Loudon; Macmillan &Ce. 


the mere love of romunee or of antiquarianfatn, but Anr its bearing 
on il practical politics.” We will let Professor Steetof , wW haft 
long been understood to hold that history ought not ' to UProade 
entertaining — any more than medicine ought to bo made ni£e — 
speak for himself on the true meaning, as ne conceives it, 0/ the 
interest of history. The passage quoted below forms the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his book, but it will serve equally wall* here for 
an introduction : — 

I am often told by tho*o who, Uko myself, study tho question how history 
should b»> taught, Ol», you mast before all tilings make it interesting ! I- 
agree with thou in u <vrtain suiixe, hut I give a ditto rent sense to the word 
Interesting, a sense which after all is the original and proper one,' By 
Interesting they mean romantic, poetical, imrprfclug; I do not try tp make 
history intonating in this sense, because I have found that it cannot be' 
done without adulterating history and mixing It with falsehood. Bat the 
word interning dow not properly mean romantic. That, is interesting In 
the proper souse which nfiects our interests, which closely concerns ns and 
fa deeply important to us. I have tried to show you that the history of 
modern liugiund from the beginning of tlm eighteenth century is interest- 
ing iu this ►vnue. beruttae it fa pregnant with great results which will fttfbct 
the lives of ourselves and our children arid the future greatness of our 
country. Make hfatory interesting indeed ! L cannot make history more 
interesting tiinu it is, except by falsifying it. And therefore when I moot 
h person who docs not find history interesting, it does not occur to me to 
alter hi dory,— 1 try to niter him. 

TJ10 least pleasant feature of the book is it* author ’a appear- 
ance of contempt fur nil methods but his own. ‘-I# it not 
evident,” ho asks, "‘that what we havo hitherto called history 
fa not history at nil ? ” And as wo turn jjvor his pages, 
wo prune upon “ the old school of historians, Who, according to 
my view, lost themselves in mere narrative ” ; u out childish 
mode of arranging history”; “tho slavish obsequiousness with 
which our historians follow the order of business fixed by Parlia- 
ment ” ; (l a foppish kind of history which aims only at literary 
display, which produces delightful hooks liovoring between poetry 
anil prose,” JIw fa peculiarly scornful of tho school who M deny 
that, history can estahlfah any solid or important truths,” who 
“ can only see that il is exquisitely entertaining and delightful to 
call tho past into life again, to see our ancestors in their costume 
as they lived, and to surprise them in the very act of doing their 
famous deeds.” Wo feel souk* doubts as to whether there really is 
any historical school — for Thackeray, who fa herd quoted by Mr. 
Si oley, was hardly an historian — which denies that history has 
important truths to teach ; though there may be one which holds 
that the true lesson of history is the knowledge of himi&u nature 
which may be obtained by entering into the life and thought of 
past generations. The fact, uh it soexus to us, is that the lessons 
of history are many, from it ono man may learn to understand the 
nature of human kind when acting together in masses— how they 
are swayed by religion, nr by what they take to he religion, by 
patriotism, or by other motives ; how far they make their govern- 
ment, or how far t heir government makes them. Another may 
search tor light on tho causes of social well or ill being; has not 
Mr. Lecky written, and with some truth, that the most momentous 
fact in tho history of tho eighteenth century fa the sudden 
development of tho passion for gin-drinking? Mr. Hecloy has 
much to say upon eighteenth-century history, but he docs not 
mention prim Hu names ‘ ‘ Wilkes aud General Warrants ” only with 
a sneer; yet, after all, general warrants havo a practical bearing 
upon personal liberty, which is not a wholly unimportant thing; 
nor is it altogether unreasonable to study history with a view to 
the solution of the ever-recurring problem how best to reconcile 
order and authority with individual liberty. Home, following in 
1 he footsteps of tho late Mr. Green, may look upon history as the 
biography of a people, and way think that Newton belongs to 
history just as much as Harley —an opinion which Professor 
Seeloy expressly rejects. Yet another man may have no theories 
at all, and may road simply as the knights in the Faerie Quern* 
read, 

* Burning both with fervent fire 

Their counlroya auncestry to undci stand ; 

and for our part wc do not see that, ho is to blame. Mr. Seoley 
maintains that our object should b& to “ discover tho laws of 
political growth and change,” and, in the history of the eighteenth 
century, to contemplate what be calls “ the foundation of Greater 
Britain.” We have every respect for his view, but we plead for 
tolerance of other peoples methods. Besides, there fa. always a 

* • 1 - ... *1... .1 j.. I s a* • 


historians function. Another cannot be picturesque for the life 
of him, but ho can extract from history what the Houior Vyttragkir 
could not extract from Paradise lost — he can tell “ what it proves.* 
Consequently he ie sure that this is the only function wbrtby of 
tho historian. Kor ourselves, we are- willing to lfatonto aUin 


neighbour’s shop oven tho way. Thw touch oflitoraxy Sr 
a tendency to repetition, both 9f thought and 
when tho author speaks in one sentence of eert 
41 the great, decisive duel between England and France (at, lid jxw- 
session of the New World,” §M in the next sehtefiOft of tnm 
being, “as it were, the decisive campaign fa tlfat 
struggle ,f — are about the only fitulU we have to find 
The author’s main point throughout ' fa that ifo 




frfetof ft»d fctek tcentb centuries to 

£$ England/*/' the simple oi»vip*i» foct of the ex- 
tension of the English name Into oils* countries of the globe, the 
fotth^ian of dmiist Britain. 0 Ho admits that most people, if 
iilf^Mlatii thogonoral drift or goal of English history, would 
a totytSqm pointing td the growth of what, for lack of a hotter 
name* we must call democracy. But ho contends that this, 
though it excites snore attention at the preset moment, is iu 
reality of minor Importance 

There te something very characteristic in the indifference which w* Ahnw 
towards this mighty phenomenon of the diffusion of our race awl thu c xr 
pahaioii of our elate. We seoni, an it wens, to have conquered and peopled 
half the world in a fit of atencu «f mind. While wo wero doing it. tliat 
in in the eighteenth century, wo did not allow it to affect our imagi nations 
or in aiiy degree to change our wave of thinking ; nor have we even now 
cfeflwd to think of ourselves as simply u race inhabiting ho island o(f the 
northern coast of the Continent of Eit-ropi!. Wo constantly betray by our 
modes of Bpocoh that we do not reckon our colonics us really belonging to 
w 5 thus if we era asked what the English population is, it does not occur 
to us to reckon-in the population of Canada and Australia. This fixed way 
of thinking has influenced our historian'. It cause* them, l think, to miss 
tho true point of view to describing th« eighteenth century. They make 
too much of the ruera parliamentary wrangle and tho agitations about 
liberty, iti all which mutters the eighteenth century of England was but a 
pale reflexion of the seventeenth. They do not perewive that in that 
century the history of England is not in England but in America and 
Asia. 

In the next, chapter Mr. Seoloy roughly sketch** the history of 
tho eighteenth century, or rather of its foreign wars, which, as ho 
says, are tho cliiof events of the period. Here his work ought to 
prove of great use in exposing the fallacies so frequently uttered 
on the subject of these wars. Wo know how Mr. Bright and his 
disciples speak of them as tho mere madness of kings and states- 
men, and how the ordinary run of writers moralize over the 
criminal absurdity of our mixing ourselves up with questions 
of the succession to tho Spanish throne, or of the interests of j 
Maria Theresa or Frederick tho Great. On the war of the 
Spanish Succession, which by reason of its dynastic-sounding t 
name is in peculiarly ill odour, Mr. Seeley makes some good 
remarks: — I 

That wav has much a splendour in our annals, and thu title we give it, j 
“ War of tho Spanish SuccoKion,” lias such a monarchical ring, that we 
think it a good sample of the [an Usin', barbaric, wasteful wars of the olden 
time. It- is of Ibis war that 44 litl lo PeU rk m M desires to know “ what good 
came of.it at. last.” in reality it is the most business like of all our wars, 
and it whs waged in tho Interest: of Englteh and Dutch lm.rriuints whose 
trailo and livelihood were at stake. 

The subsequent " trilogy of war*/* a* ho happily phrases it— tho 
War of tho Austrian Succession, the Seven Year/ War, anti tho 
American War — ho describes iws 44 neither more nor less tlinu tho 
great decisive duel between England and France for tho possession 
of the New World. 1 * If is theory may perhaps bo thought to ho 
somewhat strained when ho goes ou to apply it to tho wars which 
arose out of the French Devolution : and, indeed, lie slurs over tho 
pno-Napolcoiric period, passing on at once t o Napoleon and his 
designs upon Egypt ami India: — 

As in the American war France avenges on England her expulsion from ! 
tbo New World, so under Napoleon she make' Titanic efforts to recover her 
lost place there. This indeed is Naiiulcon’a the^d view with regard to 
England. 11a seas in England never the inland, tho European State, but 
Always the World-Empire, tbo network of depeudunriea and colonies and 
islands covering every sea, among which be was himself destined to And 
at last bis prison and ids grave. 

It may bo a question whether in dealing with tho later Napoleonic 
war, that of 1803, he does not make too much of Napoleoirs vague 
designs . upon India. Napoleon undoubtedly u caressed/ 1 as the 
French phrase is, such projects ; but ho had so many countries to 
conquer ny the way, that his ultimato designs remained little more 
thou dreams. On the otbwr baud, the author does not raontion, 
what Would have considerably strengthened his theory about the 
New ^orld — Pitt’s vision of a conquest of Spanish America, 
Which produced, though not till after Pitt’s death, definite action 
in the shape of Beretdbrd's fleeting success, and Whitelocke’s and 
Cr&ufurd’s failure, at Buenos Avres. lie speaks, however, of tho 
destructive privateering war which tho French kept up from tho 
iatand of Mauritius long after their naval power had been destroyed 
at T^falgar, and adds, “ It whs. by the conquest of this island and 
its retention At the peace by England that the Hundred Years* 
War of England and France for tho Now World came to an end.** 
Ail this; is the more interesting in view of the present curious 
tentative* of France in the direction of foreign dominion. 

It Wpuld tftketoo long to go through the chapters dealing with 
cxdoaijdayatejni, ancient and modern, and we can only civil atton- 
tlon to d passage here and there, especially to that in which the 
author tteats of the value of colonies as 14 lands for the landless, 
prosperity and wealth for those in straitened circumstances.” 
Finally, W dtooUsaea the practical question whether our present 
©pfontes must necessarily secede because those which now form 
the tjpite<f Sfotos did so. It is usual to speak qf the loss of the 
American cclontesi as not only inevitable, out as advantageous— 
On instahpe, he thinks, qf u that curious kind of optimistic fatalism 
to whi^gjbhitoi'ians are liable. 1 " 

Emm tltak Bsvodutkm we Infer that all distant colonies, sooner or later, 
fccedefrpm the,motb%oovntry. We eughate infer mfy that they seetdo 
wto iwWd 0*$** thoold colonial qpriem. ^ 

*fMpa the present *^Qmter Britafo ,, is to 
. oehM totfether M^ Setfoyddesiiot undertake precisely to deter* 
he throws oftt botoe lints of his ideas on th6 subject;, 
the probaWKty aadtfcu deefcaWtUjr of thotwroto^ 


nSneo of what, in default of a mdre accurate name, we call out 
Empire are, at any rale, worthy of tito consideration of that school 
wluch somewhat ungraciously aide the . colonies leave us/pud thg 
sooner the better. . •':£ < 

The second part of the book is composed of a course of lectures 
upon India, which show the same robustness of thought and 
absence of commonplace that characterize their predecessors. 
There is some quiet satire At the expense of the rhetorical 
speakers and writers who represent our conquest of India as “a 
standing miracle in politics, only to be explained ty the Worn 
qualities of tho English race ana their natural genius, for govern- 
moot, 1 * Mr. Seeley undertaking to show that it » an event which, 
when the circumstances are fairly ami Arfly fobbed at, is not so very 
difficult to account for, and which did not demand such prodigious 
heroism. But ho contends that on scientific examination t ho Indian 
Empire will bo found to gain in historic what it late* iu romantic 
interest. As however wo have no further space to quote ore yen lo 
condense his opinions, we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
It is not cue which will please those who incline cither to what he 
calls h thu bombastic school/' or to the sentimental* lie does not 
believe in *' the blood of the Vikings,” uor in the Intrinsic glory 
of an Empire u upon which the sun never Beta.” ( But, on . the 
other hand, bo treats historic facts in a spirit which to senti- 
mentalists may appear almost Machiavellian. His business as a 
historian, he con tends, is to find out how things came about, not 
how they ought to have come about; he refuses to be troubled 
with subtle questions about the lawfulness of past conquests,, mi 
ho scorns t.ho*e readers of the past generation — are they so wholly 
of the past Y — who held “ that there to nothing good in politics 
but liberty/’ and nothing worth reading about in history out thq 
progress of liberty. In short, from first, to last there is a great 
deal of common sense in the book; and this is rather an unoomihoty 
; merit. 


FOUR NOVELS." . m 

O F the four books before us Vestigia is undoubtedly, the best* It 
to a very pleasantly written book, one that it to impossible to 
road without feeling it to bo tho work of a lady — and wo use 1 the. 
word not merely as a polite synonym for woman. Thera to abso- 
lutely nothing in tho book from beginning to end that offends 
imaiust good taste-* unless a reader should & so fastidious fin to 
object to tho uncompromising English “ Damn * by which the 
writer, somewhat frequently perhaps, seeks to represent the spirit 
of swearing where the Italian original would foil to convey to bet 
readers more than the outward semblance of an expletive. For 
the scene to laid iu Italy, and the people axe Italians. But— and 
this is the fundamental weakness of the book— the characters 
might belong as woll to any other nationality, and most of all to 
that of their literary parent. Cerium noils animum. They live 
under an Italian .sky, and are called by appropriate names; but 
there to nothing distinctively national about thoir characters or 
viewB of life. They are simply uum and women ; but that they orO 
men and women, and not animated dummies* to, after aQ, A good 
deal for novel-readers to be thankful for. It. requires something 
morn, however, than Italian names and scenery and a liberal 
sprinkling of Italian words and phrases to make a Jtomola. The 
story to slender, and, in the first volume, it must be confessed', 
rather dull ; but in the second we get along foster, and the interest 
is well suslainod to the end. Thno, the hero, a lad in humble 
life, gets involved with some (very amateur) conspirators, who 
select him to attempt the King's life. Horrified as he to, them 
seems no sufficient reason why he should be unable to draw book ; 

I lmt he has imbibed or inherited some odd notions, and feels him* 
self bound by a code of false honour, to which he adheres with 
misdirected quixotism. The struggles of his really fine and honest 
nature between this and the true call of duty, which lies in tjfo 
direction of the lovable little daughter of his benefactor— -a roagh 
and hearty, extremely British old fisherman— are very skilfully por- 
trayed. Tho scene in which he tells the old man he has other auliefl, 
wluch ho cannot surrender even for the sake of marrying Italia, ana 
tho description of his feelings and doings just before tbo fatal day, 
contain elements of no inconsiderable power. And if the same cannot 
bo said of the parting interview between tlxe lovers on the eve of 
*I)ino*s departure on his uncongenial mission, the situation may at 
least claim the merit of novelty— their accidental moonlight meeting 
bci ng brought about on the smrfaco of a 44 large red buoy ” bobbing about 
iu the harbour ! The title seems singularly inappropriate, since in 
the last chapter, giving the key to its meaning in the heading 
Vestigia nulla ret rowan, the hero w turning his steps back to 
honest lifo and pretty little Italia ; having at the latt moment 
been saved from the commission of the dreaded act imposed upon 
him, How all this conies about, readers of novels will not 
regret finding out for themselves by reading these two unpretend- 
ing tittle volumes. 

Unde George's Monet/ to one of the numerous ctoss of books, of 
which it is difficult to know exactly what to say without criti- 

* Vutiqia* By George Fleming, a veto. London : Macmillan A Co* 

Unci* Gaoro&s Money. By 8. C Bridgeman, a vote. London : Chapman 
* Ball. *884. 

Far tope atvi Dufy. By Elmoud Garth-Thoruton. a vote. London: 
Bemihgtoc & Co. 1884. 

fltorra, By Mr*. 0 *. todo. 3 veto. London: John aud Boca* 
Msawou. 
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.JJ otthMHfejond tfodreamadf affiance afld (Sf;j^r t /,OJ^lb^la.tn; 
Htofr hT^ Eirdft, beasts, nod 'flowers though ter occupy the attention 
of the whole Ueologtoal Society, and game ’eiiougb to console the 
Scottish deejHtelke* for all the enterpriae'.of Mr. Bryce, fl^re 
are fish as big. os salmon end delicious to catfish which have 
never had a fly cast over them, and perish by a dishonourable 
death in wicker-traps. Here are odd savages for the anthropolo- 
gist) savage® almost too hospitable, and apt to insist on the tourist 
taking to his arms all their marriageable daughters at once. Tbeu 
tbetoe are fetishes and fetish-men, mysteries, inummerniB, queer 
gods, like the lampsticeno. strange burials, and odd , religions 
enough to occupy u agnologlsU n for years. 

Concerning aft these mutters Mr. • Johnston writes -with plenty 
of intelligence, though ho sometimes yields to temptation, and 
ia a little facetious. Probably the facet k. usncsH of travellers is 
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mosquitoes, 

coming down with tropical violence, swamp the explorer** tent, 
and reduce his French novels to‘ u a muss of yellow pap.’* This is 
the harder because Mr. Johnston found fiction and hght litoraturo 
the best pick-me-up and stimulant for tho African traveller. 
Europeans in general prefer brandy nud various u pegs, 4 with 
results which may readily be predicted. The f<K>d, too, at least 
in the lower stations near tlie coast, ie a dreadful diet of tinned 
meats. At first Mr. Johnston seems to have thought tinned 
meats capital fore, and revelled in (tiuned) mock-turtle soup, 
salmon cutlets, lobster, roast beef, boiled mutton, potatoes, game 
patty, asparagus, and pluui-pudding. These luxuries pulled on 
him, however, before he reached page 56 in his narrative, and 
he confesses to preferring “plain rom»t gout, however tough, 
to the insipid contents of a tin, notwithstanding Ibo altruc- 1 
tive name it might bear in the menu" Another drawback 1 
to travel on the Congo and elsewhere is the enterprise of | 
your crocodile. Mr. Johnston mentions the case of a inun who • 
was Bailing dow n the river in a canoe, um using himself by watching j 
a crocodile swimming beside him. Suddenly tho animal u rose M j 
at him, like a trout at a lly, and seized the European by the log, j 
The crocodile was healeu off, but retreated with tho foot of its J 
victim. Fever is also apt to assail tho tourist on tin* Congo. At 
first it affects him like champugno, making him feel wonderfully 
brilliaut and clever ; but the results are deplorable when the urst 
exhilaration has passed away. The best way of preserving the 
health in Africa is to shun much strong drink and to eat often, if 
the food at hand be wholesome. Some soup should bn taken the 
first thing in tho morning. There is an ** idiotic idea," accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnston, that in Africa “ it is more heroic to 
conduct yourself like a martyr, undergo long periods of fist- 
ing, and generally pay little attention to how much or how 
often you cat and drink,” This absurd notion <k standuLli 
in a false following ” of Mungo Turk, who, of course, ale 
little and. seldom, became bo had next to nothing to eat, 
being entirely devoid of circulating medium except tho brass 
buttons of bis coat, which ho soon traded away. Tho modern ex- 
plorer does not go out thus poorly equipped, but has plenty of 
doth and plenty of beads. He must be careful to huvo the right 
doth and the right beads for each district, as blue alone is sought 
for in some regious, while red or yellow cloth is the currency else- 
where ; and there are places where cowries arc still a" iegal 
tender. 

, Aft important point in Mr, Johnston’s hook is his belief 
in Mr. Stanley and in Mr. Stanley's success. Again and 
again bis conviction that Mr. Stanley goes to work in the 
right way with the natives finds expression. They need to 
see A show of force*, and in an attack on one of their fetal ions 
they did we it, and learned, their powerkwgness in war with 
Europeans, This is Mr. Johnston's opinion ; and perhaps the 
race which has just made such a remarkable show of force near 
Suokixfi has no right to find fault with proceedings (hat, on Mr. 
Johnston's showing, were not unnecessarily high-bauded. Mr. 
Johnston even looks forward to the day when civilization shall 
have covered the Congo, and hotels with French names and twenty 
aefes^of priuimyal forest attached shall bo found on every eligible 

■ rite % Bui be admits the “ degradation and bmaiit.t ” that our com- 
mercial civilisation carries with it into Ai>ryle»kire as much ns 

’ Sate MMm Perhaps his prophecies will not speedily be l'ul tilled. 

.. A'-Mter in' the Standard of April 1— a letter, to bo sure, by a 

■ jealous explorer —avers that Mr. Stanley is by no means so pro- 
spered* ana firmly establfebedas Mr. Johnston found hiiu. The local 
miskkrftaries, it is pleasant to learn, arc not of the flogging sort, 
like the Key. Degrees of Blantyxe, but aro almost too mild in their 
dealingi With their black flocks. - 

‘ The native races of the Congo, after all, are moro interesting 
than the flower* which Mr. Johnston draws so welt, more into- 
resting even thou the birds to .the student of the natural history 

J of mankind. , . Here is a curious account of blocks at church, and 
of fm anient fes which they arc influenced by Christian doctrine: — 

m tbs^udsdouery hold* a SwmUrfWtk* Ju King ^osgo-Wpoks^ 

. me. twenty w thirty ialem look in, lit a gonial way, to see what 
bn» .ffiucft ah we might b# prm&t at spy i»t thru ttrefoonie*. 
wr w^Oatevery welh atfd imitate, with that exact mimicry which only 
. tbs JMtfropSi mm?., iw jgMtnres end action^ bs that a haely ot^mver 


while a furtive glnnti* at his wives, who 'werhuoaparstilog thslr.avoca&lone . 
outside with sufficient dlftgvQcc. K short prayer cwwuded the aeivioe, 
and when the king rwc from bis knees, 'be promptly ,dei»Mui<!bd Uar luan 
of a’ hand-screw to effeot some alteration in bunew cino^ 

A missionary, however, is not without infittOftcfe. . Xn one instance 
a jfatish-ro&n or ruedicinc-mart had nudaeioustf -necueed n stingy 
king of murder. This is deeply interesting’ &i if history, asm 
Vedic India, always shows us too chiefs at war With the sorctms 
(when sorcorer and chief are not the flatpe person), ' the Kshatriya 
striving against the Brahman, tho State agaisik the Ohurchu Near 
Mavaiiga, the Church (that in, the fctish-mau of spirftqaljpoWBr> 
bod quite got the better of the eocnla* arm. The wife df a sub* 
chief of the King of D&ndanga fell ill and died. The people de 
not, of course, believe in natural death. As mmwg other savages 
all natural deaths are thought unnatural. The wtwh-maa, was 
called in, as tho BiraArk would have beet* in Australia, to dis- 
cover the murderer. He fixed on the King Mlongo^ who would 
have been compelled to uudergo tho ordeal of <4 poison water had 
t a missionary not arrived And rescued the monarch* Likh th# 

< Cambridge cad who wanted money to u drink the health 9 of tho ' 
' undergraduate who bad rescued his child from drowning, the King 


showed his gratitude by begging for cloth. Probably the fetish* 
man will bo even with him yet, tho block Becket will master the 
miserable black Henry. A fetish-house, the temple of native ift- ' 4 
, ligiou (as far as they have a religion) is rather aesthetic. The wdfis 
i are decorated with European plates, like a drawing-room in Ken* 
i siDgton. Inside tho house is a mound of clay, adorned with 
: patterns in coloured pebbles. On each side of the mound ore 
[ lViapoan statues, as in tho Admiralty Islands, executed with curious 
j realism. Schwoiufurth also remarked tho realism of art among the ■ 
| Bongos, where it is curried to extraordinary lengths. When a man 
I bus been murdered, and the criminal is unknown, aJriend will give 
; a dinner to nil the neighbours. After dinner he wUl introduce 4 
! coloured imnge of the deceased so exactly like him, that the com 
I science of the nude factor generally betrays him into a terrified 
j confession. Mr. Johustou muorked, on the Congo, “the gnat 
resemblance these figures bear to native men and women, and the 
cluv.*r uuiuner in which they were carved and painted.” 

The tribes of men in tho Congo burin belong chiefly to fbe 
Bantu family, which spreads from the Ovahereroes in the south* 
west to the Victoria Nyanza, and is distinct from negroes, negroids, 
Hottentots, and Bushnusn. On the Upper Congo there is also a 
dwarf rxci j , who may possibly be degraded Bantus; they ace hairy 
like tho Bantus, and their language (about os much is known 
of it ns of Pietist) ) resembles Bantu. The Bantu type be* 
cuines liner, almost Greek in physical perfection of form, as you 
penetrate further into tho interior. The chief vice is the hideous 
cruelty of witch trials, in which tho Bit Kongo almost rival the 
Puritan Fathers. < duality is unknown, and jealousy by 00 means 
plays the part which Sir Henry Maine assigns to it in the develop* 
nieut ol the early human family. The rites with which Qrwx » . 
miored Dionysus, a ll«raieB, and the Lainpsocene, are most prevalent 
where murals are least licentious, and those rites are said to be M & 
wdemn mystery to tt»e Oongo native." .Connected with thin are 
the initiiit-nry ceremonies when boys enter on manhood. They 
a to much tho samo as in A ustralin, America, and among savage 
races generally. Instead of warning people out of their way with 
tku Bull-roarer, like the Australians, the Congo initiates make ** a 
sort of drumming noise like duKr-r-r,” The ini t bites, as in Greece, 
aro plastered over with white clay, a practice almost universal ia 
mysteries- Had Lobeck known all that we know about the 
mysteries of savage peoples, he could greatly Jiavo strengthened 
his eft^e as argued in Aylaophamus. Perhaps the Congo people 
throw light ou another Greek problem. What was the^ language , 
of the gods, so often mentioned by Homer, in which things hays 
^ot the imrncs given them in the speech of men? Can it have 
been a survival of a mystic, esoteric lingo which, on the .Congo* 
as among the Eskimo and the early Irish, is employed by conjurers, 
priests, Angnkuts, and Bretons ¥ Mr. Johnston thus describes the 
spiritual speech on tho Congo 

A curious part of these aemi-reH^lou* rites is tho acquiring of a sacred 
nnstenouH language, which is taught by tho nyattpt, who preside* AVer 
these ceremonies, to the d triples ^ Uo are being circumcised and gathered 
into the mm fraternity. T'liis hm.<uugo j* never taught to female*, and as 
yet no European Iwu boon able to examine its nature. 1 havp heard men 
discoursing in it, ns they do Ircdy, and thero were most of the lUnlu 
pn* fixes and concords recognisable in their epeecli, though the actual 
\ri»T(l» were unfiuiiHinr. lt might possibly be some older ana more archaic 
form of Uantu language conserved fur religious purposes— like the Sanskrit, 
the old Sclavonic, unit ike bat In— or it may be nothing more than ua 
arbitrary trAtismogriticntion of \vords such os is found in the Mpongwe, c» 
in sueh Artificial dialects as tho Ki-nyume of Zanzibar. 

Wo uiAy also corapAro tho esoteric slang, once compulsory at 
Winchester, and the 41 secret speech ” of 1 title boys ana girls in 
America. Ohildren and boys naturally evolve the same queer 
freaks as savages* la addition to a “vague phallic worship,” 
there Is a good deal of moon-worship on the Congo, as among the 
Hottentots* <Theve is a deity of small-pox, and, as in India, most 
dtteate* aro supposod to be evil spirits. Among some, tribes Mr. 
Johnston, like Dr. ^hweiofurth, found scarcely any religiohi but'; . 
there was ancestor-worship* and to express thmr “ shadowy tdead 
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aud hijs aesiiranc© of final escape in the destruction of Sennacherib'* 
W»y. This was the culmination of his prophecy as the period of 
it was the culminating point in Ids eaieer as a statesman and a 
™cher, Swmaclienb> ruinous failure was in 701 8.C., and was 
?? **** ifep ^ a ' a h ,fil Public life, which had covered ihe last 
half pf tffiitighth century, though the prophet lived some time 
into the reign of and is said to have been murdered by 

him, 

Rut quite as interesting a portion of Mr. Arnold’s introduction 
to his own translation of ihe thirty-nine chftpteis is hw plea for a 
translation which shall (1) picsorve the rhvthm and poetry of the 
original, (3) tooko quite cleat the historical situation which Isaiah 
xuul to deal with. (3) so arrange Iho propliecms that we nmy have 
thexd in their right order and connexion. Ho submits thu book 
as an attempt to comply with all tine© requisites, the iutioJ action 
fulfilling Nos. (2) ana {3) und his own translation No. (r). IVw 
books in the Bible can put in a better plea for a careful and loving 
revision of their text than tho Prophecy of Iertinh, both from its 
intrinsic grandeur and beauty and from th*» u umber of emu* v\ Inch 
have made it in places unintelligible. Whither he ngiei^ or not 
with Mr. Arnold's conclusion#, the lendir will bud a new meaning, 
a new beauty, and a new reality in the Piophet ash© studies tins 
careful and pobthed little volutin , and he win h«ir dlv Jail to 
sympathise with the writer's ©utlm-nasm fur his subject. * 

' 2 fee Bishop of Bedford's long mid v tried evpeiicnce as a clerg^'- 
9nan gives him a right to publish a volume on /Won// 1 Vo/l; 
and he has other qualifications for tho lack —a nature 4 xeeptionally 
sympathetic, an eager rial for the good of mom aiul an infinite 
capacity for work, have not only with nod hut have deepened bis 
experience. These hiuh gifts, however uecct>i?ari for the pastoral 
office, have their drawbacks as well as llioir advantages iu a writer 
on the subject. They lilt him so tar above tho av« rage clergyman 
that they tend sometimes to discourage by au unatlnui vble 
standard, by representing duties and states of tooling as ordinary, 
inevitable, and matters of course which to tho common pl.ieo 
curate or incumbent are Utopian, impossible, and hopeless. A 
good clergyman kho tho Bishop of Bedford cannot of ©ouimj 
help writing as ho does, and to read such a man's comojuibna 
of duty must, as a whole, do good to less vvoithy and lets 
gifted pastors ; but tho danger alluded to does lurk below, huw- 
evur much it nmy be outweighed hv the good. The volume 
contains some practical suggestions winch have the ment of nc>h.- 
ness, and some practical hints about preaching . an 1. m they are 
given with the homely simplk ity wluth is p.nt ot tho cliaim of 
the Bishops character, they are likely to stick m the mommy. 
We refoaiu from giving e\trac tu, bccau*© the book isJn.it and 
cheap and worth buying. Old clergymen as well as young, 
especially tho young, will find m it some things woith r» uiomber- 
ing, thuugh they may tiud some with which they cannot, wholly 
agree, and older men will perhaps find more winch they knew 
before. 

Professor Dickson has published his Baird Lectuies for 1883, 
and we venture to presume that publication, a 6 is the case with 
tho Hampton Lectures, was a condition of their doliv e.-y , ov lie 
would hardly have run the usk of issuing a book so little likely 
to be sold or road as a learned treatise on bach an obteuro and 
difficult subject as ho bus selected. One of his motives for pub- 
lishing appears to L^lvo been to make his hearers nnd leadeis 
acquainted with the ponograph of Dr Wendt, of Gutting/ n, on 
which bis own work is laigoly based, because it Keemed to him, 
ki from its special character, littlo likely to bo translated.” We 
fear that wo must draw a similar inference with repaid to tho 
fote of hia own book. He will not lack readois for any want of 
©xuaudtivenew, erudition, argumentative skill, or clearness of 
statement However little it may be possible to agree with him, 
it is satisfactory to find a writer laying down his line of ftigument 
ao clearly at the outset as to say that m ©very instance of hia use 
of the terms “ Flesh H and * Spirit" Si. Paul had only one mean- 
ing, Renders of Professor .Towett’s thoughtful excurbu# on tho 
**m6 subject will readily understand how soon he comes into 
conflict with Dr. Dickson, and will be prepared for the difficulties 
of m exegesis which starts on Such a rigid hypothesis. After 
revising the principal German theories, and selecting hmU and 
passages enough to moke his own woik, ns be culls it, a “ momc* 
&* liya down the canon of interpretation given above, and 
proceeds to. Consider tho Old Testament uso of the terms, and 
is theft 1 landed In the thick of hia argument by comparing and 
ontktrasring the usages of tho word ?rm>« ok applied to God 
Jnd foam The disoussioa becomes more complex as it advances. 
Slot atdy is the precise meaning of tho word to bo ascertained 
in each nm r hut the relation to it of such other words as 

ffSfc: 

whether r 

ml in no sense progressive. The possibility of endless tm- 
Wfoiftty about the meaning of such words is suggested by ro- 
snensbenag our Lord’s use of in such a passage os St. 
Matt# &«*AjL a rid St, FauPa use of yvxtKi v as the antithesis of 
t Cor* xr. 4$. * But a better notion of the Variety of 
result «Wuied by this treatise, and the number of threads to be 
and tracked in arriving at it, will be gained by studying 
the V0MpeetM| p» 4 t$, which we advise the roaaar to master before 
-Oh (woitfat h* foods this book. Thoofch it hr oheyl&U will 
> fcqiktfeatt many readejv there is foutftift it which will repay 

v ofaJWigion jttbfessodhy 400 foUIjoneofthe km ah 



loee may well claim a place among books of divinity, and Bishop 
Titcomb 0 little manual on Buddhism supplies a want without 
aiming at the completeness of the longer tt©atwcs on U10 subject; 
it gives in a clear form the maiu points of likeness and contrast 
Vtw^n the religious of the Kuet and West, and whifo glancing 
through the yolurnn it in unpowbible oat to be struck by both! 
Closer inspection reveals that tW similarities are, as e rule, sapor- 
ficial, tho contrasts eewnti.il mid deep-rooted. The monastio and 
sambcial sv stems; tho duty of fueljuiff: the equality of men m 
religion; the elevation nJ women ; celibacy; ritual ; ordination, 
remind the reader of hoiuo of the elements and somo of the "\- 
crewtices of Chribiiamty; while the impersonality of God, the 
reservation of Niivuua for the chte alone, the practical unbelief of 
Buddhists iu pr.uei and m the cU niity of sentient life, and their 
pessimism, are negations of tin* vital forces of tlia Western crowd. 
Ou the other hand, Buddhism is honourably distinguished 
by a pm© morality, a lehmd philosophic system, a catholic 
beiiovob*nre and tolei at urn— that is, when seen at its best, for 
it has suflried more than ('hiHtniuty irozu the process of ** accom- 
modation,” and Guaerat, Thib©i, Nepal, and China have associ- 
ated or degi aded it w itli metaphy «iics, or rationalism, or “ praying- 
wheels r If Olui^tiamly haa ul«o assimilated itself to its sur- 
roundings, it ha*, boon more by the attempt to raise them to its 
own level than bv deliberate adoption of a lower standard. If It 
has bron ablo to W p &hrc.ist of the progress and civilisation of 
the Wc^t, it iv bemuse of its difiereucea, and not from its points 
of resemblance, to the great religion of the East. If it has main- 
tained it* ground a« 3 ie creed of men who giude and rule and 
move the woild, it is l»»cau%u it contains withiu itself the ianata 
capncity for deudopment which springs irora a belief in a pass, 
sonal God, from hope lor the human race, and from faith in an 
oudkhs lif© - iu crucial instances of aatagunism to the oldar 
creed. All thc^o harmonics and contrasts are clearly brought out 
by Bishop Titcomb, somewhat coloured, of course, by his fsith 
asd his oilico, but sot down in no spirit of unfairness, ttqr with 
any waul of sy mpatby with the religion of the millions of human 
buu n 's by whom nc is surrounded. 
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MODERN llOESLMASSllir.* 


I T mu*.t in the first place bo fxeely granted that Mr. Anderson is 
a master of hi# tubject, a practical and a vary accomplished 
hoiseumn. Tho fact is obvious flora He book, and ithsebeea 
othorw iw doiuonstruted. A few months ago Mr. Anderson brought 
to London a very ill-shaped horse, which he exhibited, tu a few 
gentlemen who are known to bo interested in horsemanship, as ao 
example of the system. The Duke of Beaufort, whose qualification* 
as a judge of the horse and his rider will not be doubted, was of tho 
company. It happened that a representative of the Timet and of 
an illustrated sporting journal were among the spectators, aa w«m 
the present writer ; and it must be admitted that, on ahum which 
was understood to have been purposely chosen for its lack or quality 
and apparent clumsiuess — the aWnce in make and shape of wliil 
the school trainer usually regards as essential'- a very remarkable 
exhibition was given. An account of tho affair was published in 
tho 1 'imc 8 and in ono or two other journals. Those who saw 
Mr. Anderson ride were abUmished at the docility atid apparent 
intelligence shown by the horse in tho bands of his master ; but 
when tho accomplished rider publishes a book with tho object of 

E rupagating his system, it is necessary to pause and consider whither 
0 would, load u.% It often happens that a man is mounted by a 
friend for a casual ride or for a day’s hunting. u Row did ho carry 
y oa ? ” is tho owners question— except, of course, w hen tho animal 
appears mud-stained, by himself, and tho ex-ruler arrives latex* 
“ Charmingly ! ” is the common reply. u IB* is a perfect hack/’ or 
hunter, os the case may be. Tho friend has krown next to nothing 
of tho hofeo ; but, if h© bo a hoiseumn. h<* has found that the 
animal was oltodient lo a lhht band on the reins, ready to take a 
hint, bold but discreet, uml that, happy in a perfect understand- 
ing of oach other, ho mid in* mount have got on admirably* The 
rider has never heard, or has barely heard, of the piaster, th* 
croupade, and other school movements , the horse haa stilt less 
idea that auy of his ruce ara given to such extravagances, nothing 
of which comes within the scopo of an ordinary horse's instruc- 
tion. What, then, has Mr. Anderson to say on behalf Of tho 
laborious exercises which he so earnestly recommends, as, it may 
be added, so many riders and w ritera have advocated them before 
him for hundreds of years past ? No doubt it is pleasant to see 
tho perfect unanimity which exists between such a rider as Mr. 
Anderson and his hotw, to notice how, with scarcely a motion of 
the reins, tho animal is bliown what to do, and to observe the 
readiness with which he does it. The reins, in fact, according to 
the author, only form one of the '< aids *’ by which the horse m 
governed. These direct the forehand. The spurs— nl way a “ aids,’ 1 
and never to be regarded as instruments of punwbiuent— direct 
the hind-quarters. “ Kach extremity of the hors© must be pre- 
pared* by the aid that governs it, for every movement of the other ; 
and tho foroo of tho forehand and of the hind-quarter* must be 
ao collected that they will act together.” $0 says the author. 

* ftuV all question of aids apart, supposing indeed that the rider 
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does not' even Wear the spur* hero described as being only of 
eecondaty importance to the mine, will it not be found that, In 
the average hack, or in the back that is something above the 
average, though he has not been “schooled" as men not con- 
nected with training will understand tho schooling of horses, the 
hind-quarters do net with the forehand ? This may not be the 
cus to the extent demanded by school riding, but is it not so 
to all other intents and purposes P One might not be Able to 
make the horse perform the “ oolotade ” by the reins alone, with- 
out the other aids; but is a knowledge of tho fi bolotado ” or 
the 14 capriole " (the most vigorous of all school movements, being 
like a high 11 bulotado,” with the kick from both hind legs de- 
livered with full force) necessary to the man who holds his own 
. in a fast forty minutes over tho postures of High Leicestershire, 
which is perhaps as good a test of horsemanship as can well be 
required ? 

It must by no means be understood that Mr. Anderson’s book is 
being derided. Jumping exercises are part of hia scheme ; and 
tho man who invites caprioles, And sits them critically, is not to 
be deterred by those fauces which are abhorrent to men who, like 


horse's good qualities ate likely to. be very greatly enhanced by 
some schooling (tho word is, it naqd hardly be said, used always, 
in the sense signaled by Air. Anderson, and not as the trainer of 
steeplechasers would understand it). Tho author certafely ts&kfth 
a point, too, when he dwells on the fact that with tbn* schooled 
horse compliance becomes a fixed habit, and the animalis “ren- 
dered ready and willing to give prompt obedience to every 
demand of iu master." The author is of opinion— though, with 
the sterling honesty that is a pleasant feature in the book, be will 
advance nothing positively of which he has not strong reason to 
be convinced — that schooling, which has a tendency to strengthen 
and make pliant joints and muscles, would add to a horeo's speed. 
What he moans by schooling he proceeds in the second half of 
the book to describe in detail, illustrating his descriptions with 
instantaneous photographs. These are remarkably well done; 
iudtvd/ considering tho ciroumstaucos under which they must 
necessarily have been taken, moBt of them are wonderfully^ dear* 
\Vt> have here the “ pi after," the “ Spanish trot/ T the “ do mi- volte 
in gallop/' the “ low pirouette/* and other movements; but who 


v _ r wants to accomplish these equestrian feats? They do not come 

many followers of foxhounds, hate jumping. There is much in ! within the scope of amateur horsemanship, and for the ordinary 
thin not very happily named book— for Modern Horsemaruthip de- ; rider wo cannot but think that they are a waste of time, 


scribes an ancient Hjstem, with new features, which the author 
hopes to modernize — worthy of much approval, though at the 
same time there are some things which sn^gost a question ; and 
a few rulea are so obvious that they might well have been 
omitted altogether. Of the latter is the direction that, “ When a 
horse rears, the rider should lean forward; hut the body should 
bo carried back when the horse kicks or stumbles. If tliusu in- 
structions are borne in mind/’ tho author continue'*, “ the rider 
will in time bend the bo»ly with the motion of the horse without 
being aware of any mental effort," Quito so. Hut when a horse 
stumbles there is rarely time for mental effort, and when he rears, 
if what may be called the instinct of horsemanship has not 
momentarily thrown tho rider forward, rolled ion as to what, 
according to the beat authorities, he should do under the circum- 
stances is apt to come to him too late. It is more to the 
purpose of riding when Mr. Anderson reminds readers that “ tho 
rider’s aim should be to see with what light touches upon the 
reins he can control tho horse,’* and his remarks about tutting are 
also shrewd. The snathe he describes us “ «n e\fvlh nt bit for a 
bad rider, because with it he can do but little harm." Tho fact 
might here have been emphasized that sometime* the very easiest 
of bits will suffice to hold a horse which goes unkindly in a bit 
that is only moderately severe. In a famous South-country 
stable, a well-known racehorso, that is not. to be held by any of 

the complex devices which have been invented with the object of ... p . . ( v _____ 

stopping horses, can bo comfortably ridden in a bit made s imply <, value of Buch trifles, and, without disparaging the insides of 

~i» i ..1 .j i a i. .. ‘i i ... _« ■ i_ i. __ J mi c -At • 


more e>pocially ns the ordinary rider would probably perform 
thfHo “ high airs ” very badly. That a horse Is made light 
in hand by the exorcises hero Bhown of suppling the neck and 
beading the head is readily comprehensible, ana some schooling, to 
the extent, for instance, of malting a horse change bis lead in tha 
gallop, is also a desirable grace of equestrianism. As for the more 
intricate matters, it was perhaps well that. Mr. Anderson should 
bhow what can be done, but he is not sufficiently plain os to tho 
extent to which ho would have his pupils follow him. On tho 
whole we arc well inclined to go some wav with our author as to 
tike good which would arise from the higher schooling of horses; 
only he shows a disposition, we think, to demand too much. A 
little schooling is not, like a little learning, a dangerous thing; on 
the contrary, us h candidly confessed, “a horse may bo so highly 
trained that no one but a rider of the firmest seat and lightest 
lunin can manage it." A rider not thus gifted who suddenly and 
unwitting! v gave the highly-trained borso tho signal for tho 
“ capriole " would be in an awkward position. 


BSBLICXniAPlIT AND TKliTTY BOOKS.* 

H ERE are seven hooks together, and six of them are printed 
on haud-made paper and published with rough edges, while 
The Home Library is designed to point out the beauty and 


of a piece of leather rolled rouad and sewn. Ou the vexed 
question of lifting horses at their jumps, tho author, if wo under- 
stand him aright, expresses an opinion which is open to argument. 
“To raise a horse at a jump is a delicate operation," he says, 
“and the beginner should not attempt it. If tho hor*o be a 
witting jumper, tho play of the bit made to collect its forces will 
be all that is required, and all that the beginner should attempt. 
But a horse can bo raised to a leap just as it can bo raised to per- 
form a pesade or any of the high airs of the mam ye. By an un- 


hooks, to make us think as much as possible oi the outsides. 
There were book-fanciers before the Beckford Sale, nay, for that 
mailer, before the Uoxburghe Sale; but it cannot be said that 
\mtil now it was likely to add to the popularity of a book 
that it should have qualifications calculated to attract the book- 
hunter. We are conscious of a growth of taste in such matters. 
Tor one pcis.m who 1 wenty, or even ten, years ago cared for uncut 
leaves aod old- faced type, there are now hundreds, perhaps tliou- 


„ „ . sands. The New World, too, with its wealth, is in the markets 

skilful horseman the animal may be pulled into the obsticlc ; but ! of the Old ; and hooks made up to please the eye cannot earily be 
that does not prove that the bit has no lifting power." One inu-t ; pirated. Mr. “ Penn,” as he calls himself, thus sets out tho maxims 
differ with caution from such an approved good horseman as the j on which American book-buyers act: — 
author, but that the bit has anv real lifting power must be 
doubted. It gives the horse the hint to lift himself; that it docs 
more than aid him to collect his forces when the rider steadies 
him as he approaches a fence we are not ready to believe. 

Nor is Mr. Anderson quite explicit erouigh in his rules for the 
treatment of a shying horse. Ho says, “ The rider may induce tho 
horse to pass a stationary object by turning its head away from 
that which causes it terror and * traversing ’ by.*’ This, however, 
depends upon circumstancos. It may bo judicious to convince tho 
horse that there is nothing to alarm him iu tho object from which 
he has started, and this must be done, not by turning bis head 
away, but by coaxing him to approach it. 

But these are everyday Adairs, and the principal object Mr. 

Anderson hu8 in view is to popularize school riding, lie main- 
tains that great and unmistakable benefits ivre to be derived from 
it, aud 


tho advantage of a good method of training over a crude und Improper 
one may be wen by comparing the carriage, iHion, and temper of a well- 
schooled horwi with an animal that has beta •* broken'' in tire usual 
manner. The schooled horn-, carrying itself in a light and graceful 
manner, at easy, regular, and controlled paid, will render immediate 
SbediCftca to every command of its rider. The Imr^ that has not been 
systematically schooled learns in time to carry it* burden more or lc-*s 
1 awkwardly, depending upon its natural fmyu and b.ilnm-t-, in pares which 
hardly ever equal in grace and smoothness those in >\ hu h it moved in 
liberty; If an animal consents to move along in i\ shambling walk, a dis- 
united trot, And a lumbering gallop, hanging back fi»m the bit or bearing 
upon the hand, it is as far advanced, in it* education as Urn majority of 
horses over got. 

We do not say that Mr. Anderson over-estimates the perfec- 
tions of the schooled horn, but does lie not somewhat muter- 
ultimate the capacity of tbe horse that has been “ broken iu tho 
usual manner*'? Many bones that have never been schooled 
certaioly move. nevenbfdeas, with lightness and grace, and can- 
not be ptopmjr described as haring a shambling walk, or a 
lumbering gallop; nor do they bang back from the bit or bear 
on the hand. At the same time, there can he no doubt that a 


JN»»ver buy at auction unless you have had an opportunity previously 
to examine thu goods, to sec that they have no defects apd are in every 
way iu good eon luinn. Ucimnnlwr that the highest priced books arh 
not tu-cr^.mly the ur the lowest priced necessarily the cheapest. 

(’ hwf.se good type, and good paper, and good ink, even if they cost a 
little mow ; it f.iKe eenimmy to spare the poeki»t and sjH>il the eyes, 

A book that is worth buying at all is worth buying in good condition 
and in :i good edition. 

With such principles, and an American purse, hundreds of fine 
libraries are being urcumulatad, und we of the ()ld World see the 
treasures of ages disappearing from our view. It is not, however, 
a matter for regret. Tb« supply is practically inexhaustible. As 
lust as one class of books becomes unattainable, another is sought 
after. Tew of us c,iu hope for Mazarine Bibles, Tyndalo Testa- 
ments, or Valdurfer Boccaceios ; but thcro are many other objects 
tu which wo may turn. A few years ago Italian books with, 
woodcuts began to “look up." Next camo Early German Art. 
There was a long run upon English Service-books and English 
Bibles. French vignettes were in the ascendent for a while, Jfow* 
perhaps, Bewick aud his pupils aro the. objects of most intaftit 
here. Iu short, there is always something to be collected; and 
when the prices of one branch of literature have gone up. they 
somehow never come down again* A few years ago a very nin$* 
some Bewick volume might have btftn thought dear at double the 
f subscription price of a guinea and a half. Now the same v<4&r 
j fetches perhaps twenty pounds. It would be bat too easy . 

• The flibliogrupher: a Journal of Book Lori* Loudon ; 

The Home Library. By Arthur Penn. New York: Appleji 
The Marriage Ring. By Dr. Jeremy Taylor. Londoit: PiridA TiW^.-w 
Jeremy Taylor* Marriage Ring. Edited by E. B. Mbnsy CoattsTvN 
Csmbridge: Diightou. . * ; ^ . V \ . 

Metlici. By Six Tbsmo* Browns. FacilmUa of the Hrit ^ Edithuk . ^ 
London Stock. - . , f > v'v'.,’ ‘ % 

. SannttB. By It, E. Egcrton Warburton. London i 
The Sattfe ground of the JCighle. By Hobert^arpte.'^ 

MooiuiUaa & Bowes. 1884, ^ 
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multiply example* of this kind ; but at present we are occupied 
rathe* with new works than with old. Otoe id tempted to inquire 
If any of these pretty hooks will live, end in its turn become scarce 
end variable on that account. There are many examples in con- 
temport&^terature. A copy of the first edition of John Inyleeant 
Is already at a premium. Mr. Buskin's early works and Mr. 
Hamertaii’s mat book on etching ere enormously costly. It 
would be rasn to predict such a distinction for all the books beforo 
us f but, unless a very large edition hoe been printed, we might, 
with some security, prophesy it of Mr. "War burton’s Sonnets, It 
fs a smell quarto, issued in whole calf binding, uncut, but with 
the top edge gilt. It is printed on band-made paper. Opposite 
every leaf of letterpress is a woodcut view from a drawing by Mr. 
Boot, printed on smooth paper. The cuts reprosen fc all kiuds of 
places, waterfalls, lakes, castles, the Bay of Naples, and the 
Simplon Pass; but the prettiest perhaps illustrates the sonnet 
called u Home”:—* 

Though miat and darkness wrap our northern grove, 

No nightingale to charm tho listening ear, 

Nor vine cl ul hills nor cloudless moony nbovo, 

For such I sigh not j this dark atmosphere 

Home gilds and gtathKn* wuh the light of love ; 

There brighter skiei, but louder hear la .ire ho u. 

The picture represents a biook with a rustic bridge and tall elms 
on either hand; in the background, engraved with the utmost 
delicacy and minuteness, is a stately English mansion, with a 
tower and bay windows and EHrnbelluu gables. It would be 
but too easy to linger over this fascinating book. The poetry, 
though not of a very soaring character, is poeliy, not merely vcite. 
Here is a touching allusion to the blindness and bereavement of 
the venerable poet’s later life : — 

No rising sunbeam < hr* n me mth tU rav, 

*lis as thou r h 'light lud m%r nt atul ban. 

As though Oua world and all fh it is tlitiim, 

Still without fmm and \oid, in duiknev* lay. 

One from uiv *udc ha. pawwd un* en iw «\ 
ftmtriied liom this world of darkiics* and of sin ; 

My prater, inv hopu that 1 mi\ liknvi e wiu ^ 

And share with lur the light nt uidites d.n . 

Most of the sonnets have the same undercut rent of religions feel- 
ing, and all atq equally simple and swat. 

Next in neatness and finish vv« m i**t notice The Mar rut ye Iimy t 
edited by l>r. Kerr for Messrs bit Id k Tuer, as a beautiful ex- 
ample of this modhin movement. It is bound in boards of 
delicate dove colour, on which tho title appears iu red and a 
gold ring below it. Nothing can bo simpler or in better taste. 
Tho printing and paper are equally good, and the book is small 
and light. In these respects it is supeuor to Mr. (JoutUs edi- 
tion, which ie much too large. lie his, however, a dilleniul 
purpose in view, as is apparent when we find that, of tho 104 
pages qf which the hook consists, 42 are taken up with a disser- 
tation by way of appendix on the “ Ethics of Love,'* and 19 with 
an article on the “Bong of Bokwion.” by Mtee Ellico Hopkins, 
reprinted from tho Century Mayazme H »iii those additions are 
very readable and inteicstiug, and the notes at the end should 
prove useful. Strange to sav, Mr. ('outt* saja nothing about 
Bishop Taylor’s connexion with tho family of tho fiiat Lari of 
Oarbery. 


flagging. It contains articles of interest to a circle of readers 
far outside that of the bookworm* «A sorios of epitaphs on 
printers and booksellers ia full of curious notes. Unlike some 
Collections of the kind, chapter and verse, or rather place and date, 
are given for each quotation. The following ' example may be 
selected. In the parish church of St Mary, Bury St Edmunds, 
lie the remains of Peter Gedge, the printer and proprietor of a 
local newspaper. lie died iu i 3 i&, not a period very remarkable 
for well-expressed epitaphs. But Fete? Gedge’s ends thus:— 
“ Like a worn-out type, he w returned to the founder, in the hope 
of beiug re-cast in a better and more perfect mould*” A series 
of articles on tho 11 Genevan Bible ** is continued and concluded 
by Mr. Nicholas Pocuck ; a hat of bookaeUwa’ signs in London is 
contributed by Mr. Goodwin, and there Are articles on Chamber ie 
Journal, on Sir Richard Phillips, on “Sham Titles for Books,” on 
the Librarian’s meeting at Lmrponl, and the Beckford and other 
great sales. Ono of the most curious papers relates to an extra* 
ordinary American production, M The Best of Don Juan” It 
seems that in 1825 Isaac Star Cltison published at New York 
tho u Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cantos of Don Joan” and that 
111 1846 “ The Rost of Don Juan ” appeared at New York. It 
was by Henry Morford, a poet almost unknown eveu in his 
own country. Even Alhbone does not mention him. Jn another 
verse bn prophesies his own early death, but Mr. Asbbee in 
the articlo before us seems unable to Eay what was Mor ford’s 
real fate. On the whole, wo may safely recommend the BtbHo- 
yrapher to unbibliogruphicAl readers as containing much amusing 
matter; while to the collator, fired with the new spirit of the 
ago, it is Him ply indie>pensable. 

A very pretty book is The fiatlle- Ground of the Eighi$ r which 
contains a heiies o f etchings of the fhames ana Isis, drawn by Mr. 
Hubert barren, and issued just iu time for the boat-race. Borne 
of the pictures are very superior to the others; the best being, 
pei Imps, that of a very familiar, not to say hackneyed, subject, 
JlHuy Mill. In one and all Mr. Farren breaks down in the sky, 
Iu the view of Grassy the sky appears to be actually falling. It 
is raining iron railings, which is the more to bo regretted as the 
landscape part of the work is among the most pleasing. Mr. Farren 
should study Rembrandt and Mr. Hadtm, As we look back ill 
conclusion over tho wvon volumes here noticed, the general ex- 
tt lienee of material, the neatness and correctness of tbo printing, 
and tho good tarto manifested in the production of popular books 
at tbo preseut day, is a hopeful sign. Even wood engraving, 
which for awhile teemed asleep or dead, appears to be reviving. 


NATIVE LIFE IN TRWANfOUE.* 


T HOUGH not written with any such purpose, this work cornea 
opportunely to remind us that u nationalities” in India are 
something very different from what political clubs and (inept 
English tpcnkfis repiewnt them to be. In late acrimonious dis- 
t unions we have heard of a certain marvellous ethnological 
unit, termed “ tho Indian people,* which is credited with all sorts 

, of jeormtw. after indtp.nduiro and self-Kovernment, and has 

Dr. Kent mention, if, and point* out that tho volume b,, ‘ " khu.Iww gradually lnn-d and welded out of rather dis- 


in which the sermon on man lage appear*. d was dedicated to tho 1 
Earl, and was published At the special desire of Lady Carbery. 
Neither editor mentions a point of some interest- namely, t b\t 
Francis, Lord Vaughan, the eldest son of Lord Cnibery, Was the 
husbAnd of Lady Rachel W riot hosier, who after hi* dcith ma'ru il 
the ill-fated William, Lord It u Shell, beheaded in 1O8], Tina 
very ser won may well have been preached nt her first wedding. 

Mr. Elliot Stock’s reprint of the Jleltyw Mwha is bound in oak 
hoards very tastefully stamped with a design in relief. The 
printing is perhaps more rough Hum it need be, and we nnnot 
help thinking that the art of the '* tecaiimlirt ’’ may bo carried too 
(hr. Still, it is interesting to see fchr Thomas Bio wnc’s imuiortHl 
essay as it first appeared. “ There were,” says Dr. lire* nhill. the 
editor, M several Md. copies of tho woik, one of which found its 
way into the hands of a bookseller, who printed and published it 
in 1642, without the consent or knowledge of the author,’ who 
wfti compelled to issue a second or authorized edition. M r. Stock 
has yppri&ted the pirated version, both becauso it is tho real first, 
smdJbtK^tose it has not been used for later editions, but also because 
itdiipwys some “ personal traits of character ” which do not occur 
In the authorized edition. There were, in fact, two unauthorized 
editions, both printed by the same bookseller in fte same year, 
which Is strong testimony to tho immediate popularity of Hie 
boojfc. ( The preface points out some interesting variations between 
ihltf edition And that authorised by Browne himself. Thus in ono 
place he observes that “I shall injure Truth to say I havo no 
taint or tincture ” of heresies, schisms, and errors. In tho authorized 
edition, Which presumably, if the inaimsciipt was written in 
163$, represent# his later and more matured opinion, he 
himself somewhat differently, and “hoped be riiould 
not htiunfcTtiitb in saying he had no longer any such taint or 

« on 'him.” Dr, GreeahiU gives a list of alf tho alterations, 
ws hdw justly Sir Thomas Browne Qumplainod that tho 
hack Jrtta published not only without his knowledge and consent, 
twt ilio fo a “departed* and "imperfect” form. The most 
ttorious of the "depravations ” is at p. 55, where he ie mads to 
tty that bought thc 44 Alcaran”of the Turks u m Bl- 


fourth vciume of the Btidiogrqphar show* no sign of 


conlaut elements into tine compact mats. A glance at the 
cbipteii* on caste in this Vilnius shows that not only have the 
higher classes in Southern India no sort of intercourse or con- 
nexion with their corresponding divisions of society in tho central 
anl northern parts ot tho Empire; but that there are still 
numbers of inferior cartes which, in the author’s expressive lan- 
guage, form “ a pioceineul and patchwork distnbution of mankind 
01 the mo**t smgulaily complicated pattern.'' Wo hear of 
“ degraded,’ 11 defective,” “ intermediate, ” ami accursed ” oastes. 
Some are “ delighlers in siu "* , others are slaves or hunters. None 
of them intumarry. Borne sp*>ak a dialer c neither Tamil nor 
Mahjalim; and in many the only resembling features are re- 
pulsive filth, dense ignuiarce, and fear or hatred of those above 
them who wear the iacred coid or belong to the Lunar race. To 
foim a correct idea of the humors which still divide society both 
in our own territories and in native States, wo ought to picture to 
ourselves a soit of England m which Saxon, Dane, ana Normaa 
hod never intermarried or aumlpmated in tho suutllost degree to 
this hour; iu which abougioal Britons still dwelt on Bidkbary 
Plain and stealthily ofteicd human sacrifices at Stonehenge, while 
Piets of pure origin were found on the moors of Sutherlandshire, 
and undiluted Norwegians in the Shetland Isles. Wo might 
then bo able to judge whether it could be correct to talk of the 
44 Iudian people ’ Y ; and, further, in order to be fair to the Mahom- 
medan population in India iu such a comparison, we should 
have to imagiuo that a Urge number of forrigneis of the Latin ot 
Celtic race had once conquered all England about the year 1500, 
bad held sway for some tew coutunes, had then been deprived of 
their sovereignty, and were now living scattered about our various 
counties, ready, if occasion olleied, to buin down parish churches, 
to fiy at tho throats of Norman and Dane, and to make one more 
throw for empire, 

Of course Mr. Muteer never puts forward a moral or political 
r axiom of the above kind. But ho has compiled an interesting 
wt ;k out of ample materials collected in a quarter of a cjptury of 
missionary labour. Gentlemen of hi* profession are somewhat apt 

• JV&fr* Life in TruwmcoT*. By the RoV, fomiH Muteer, F.LSL of 
tbs Loudon Mifcrionaiy Society, Author of w lho Land of Charity Ao» 
London; Alton A Co. 
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tovdow then&tiva world from the pulpit or from the preacher’s 
etandpoiot/ under the fclmdo of the magnificent banyan-tree as it 
is Absuitfly. called, aiul to consider the multitudes of a humming 
bazaar toorely as likely or unlikely converts. But it id one merit 
of tbi&book that it is not one long scrraou on ike evils of caste, 
flto degrading effects of Bralixnamcnl supremacy, or other stock 
ftubjeof. Hero and there we have a chapter or two on the human- 
Mug effects of religious education, and in one in particular we 
have the results of mission work, with ite gradual increase of con- 
certs and communicants ; but, while there are some remarks 
Which could only proceed from a missionary, th^r»* is much that 
an administrator or statesman may road with protit; and jjvcvy 
page attests a knowledge of tho native languages, a familiarity 
with agriculture, nmnutoctures, native modes c»i* thought, and an 
interest in the advancement of the population, such as we arc 
accustomed to look for in those reports of district officer* to 
whom Mr. Hunter stands indebted for much of his statistical 
volumes. For be it remembered that Truvuncore is still under the 
government of its own Raja, and internally independent. During 
tho wars of Hydcr and Tippoo the Raja was our faithful ally. 
His relations with tho British Government were settled by a 
treaty in 1795, which has practically remained unaltered to 
our day. ^ The country is behoved to be nearly .-even thousand 
square miles in extent, and the revenue to be about half u 
million of onr money. Of tho royal family and its peculiar 
succession according to tho Nair custom, from the sovereign to 
his brothers and then to his sisters sons, Mr. Matecr has some- 
thing 1 to tell ub ; but the greater portion of his work is taken 
up with castes, and tho habits and social peculiarities of the 
masses. The opening chapter is a good specimen of descriptive 
power. Theru is no cold seii?on in Trnvancoro. The tropical 
rains clothe the country with perpetual venture; there urc. no hot 
winds ; and in a small compass wo have ^ca-coost and mountain 
ranges, rivers and lakes, rice Melds and groves of cocoa-nuts, 
primaeval forests and spaces cut out. of tho jungle and converted 
into coffee estates. One very peculiar frnture of the principality 
is the series of lagoons or backwaters which begin somewhere to 
the north of Cochin, and, passing by Alapjmro and Qnilon, reaches 
as far eouth as Trerandrum, tho capital. Generally a narrow strip 
of land, as in tho case of tl\o Chillca bike in Orissa, separates these 
natural waterways from tho sea; and during the S.W. monsoon 
wo Bhould say that a journey in un unwieldy but comfortable boat 
is not unattended with danger. But in calm weather this sort of 
journey, though tedious, is pleasant enough. It is far superior to 
tho palanquin or the bullock cart, ns the traveller takes books, 
stores, and household servants with him, and arrives at his des- 
tination os little fatigued as is possible by any mode of travelling 
where tho atmosphere resembles a conservatory, litre and there 
the lagoons are little inland seas : and the shoals of lish, the llocks 
of waders and parakeets, tho diversities of native craft, tho well- 
supplied bazaars, the ruined forts and the Uew public offices, make 
up a picture not exactly to be met with in any othei part of 
India, not even iu tho central or eastern parts of tho lJengal 
Province. Agriculture in the plains pei'ins very much on a 
par with that of olhr.r localities. The great, staples aro rice, 
eoooanut, and tho ordinary vegetables. Mr. Mateer talks about 
the exhaustion of the soil, but admits that in rich lands rotation of 
crops is impossible. Haifa million of acres are devoted to this 
, one crop, and wo are glad to hear of nn increase in the purchasing 
and consuming power of the lower castes, who now eat more rice, 
vrith fruit or vegetables and other grains. Cocoanut plantations 
iaro remunerative f) and there is a nourishing export of dried kernels, 
oil, and coir. But the new industry is coffee. A beginning was 
mode by tho late General Cullen when Resident, in 1S54, and in 
the lost, twenty years tho enterprise hns been promoted by Christian 
Converts and Ceylon and Scutch planters. An elevation of some 
3,000 feet seems best fitted for this experiment ; and the returns 
in one or two places favoured by rich soil washed down into a 
basin from the surrounding hills, was almost incredible, being at 
the rate of a ton per acre. This was exceptional, other planters 
being vary fortunate if they could secure three to five hundred- 
weight on the same area ; and very soon the leaf disease began to 
xnake its appearance. This visitation took the form of patches of 
fungus, brown or orange in colour; tho berries were empty or 
light in weight ; and these sources of failure and min were aggra- 
vated by the selection of wrong sites, bad management, and a 
tropical rainfall. The land was soon exhausted, and the cost of 
cultivation on tho highest estates was estimated at more than one 
. hundred rupees per acre. The roots of the plants were next 
attacked, and though enterprising men bavo attempted to make up 
for losses iu coffee by introducing tea and tho okinchona, there is 
quite enough to induce caution on the part of intending purchasers. 
The satisfactory feature in tho case is, that Englishmen have bet k n 
enabled to spend their money, without special legislation, in a 
^ native State* But it would be rash to conclude that many 
¥ States in India cau, in point of enlightened administration and 
equitable treatment of foreigner*!, compete with Iruvancoro. Nor 
'was the Condition' of tbu masses better here than elsewhere 
Mil the appearance of Sir .Medhava Kao* In the eighteenth 
ptesiutry the Rajft of Travancore was a personage of but slightly 
tfftom Importance than some half a dozen others who cut up tho 
iiajte foil little principalities. The Brahmans as priests, and the 
Naira With their military tenures, hod despotic sway over the 
agricultural castes. Practically tho ruling races paid no taxes, 
lUte the French aristocracy before 1792. Mahoimnedan hmd- 
hoHeri had to pay a succession duty of twenty-five per cent. 


Bribery and peculation ware the milder forms of miagoterenietot, 
the more flagrant being impalement and mutilation for duel* 
offences as cow-kilting and simple theft, XbsamHties in a country 
of exemptions, privileges, and “ anomalous distinctions^ press with 
very little weignr on the mass of the community. 130 ! some of 
the degraded castes were not allowed to use the highways, and 
others could not cornu within a certain distance of a Nate without 
danger to his life. Buck classes, for purposes of easy ^Cognition, 
were compelled to go uncovered to tho waist. . Only kings and 
nobles might build mansions, and on certain public occasions none 
but Brahmans might carry umbrellas. Slavery, which had' its 
origin in warn, reprisals, and famines, existed till within the hist . 
twenty years; and emancipation was at first successfully impeded 
by the slave-owners, who spread all kinds, of absurd reports and 
prevented slaves from registering themselves m owners of small 
reclaimed plots. To this day many remain unaware of their own 
legal position; and wo hear of whole bodies of men Who aro 
debarred the use of public ferry-boats and markets, who cannot 
enter a shop to make a purckaui but have to shout outside for 
what they want, mid who may not approach within a certain 
number of feet of a man of high caste. It is one of tho happy 
results of sound missionary work that the new generation of Pula- 
yurs, Kuravars, and Vectors, who probably represent the aborigines,, 
arc growing up move cleanly in their habits, loss influenced by 
silly rumours, less given to degrading vices, and more sensible in 
their duties and rights. Many of the questions arising out of this 
altered state of things aro just touclied upon bj' Mr. Mates* ; 
higher education; the separation of Christiana from others in 
schools ; and what ho truly designates as the obstructive power of 
uneducated women. Wo are glad to seo that ho does uot coun- 
tenance the notion that women are powerless. In the precincts of 
the Zenana they are iu reality no more slaves than the British 
matron at the head of her household. True, a Brahmani waits on 
her husband at meals and eats what he It as left: blit the fournlo 
character asserts itself in tho Fast as in the West without open ' 
opposition, and we have heard natives of education and ability 
adept that for domestic tyranny tkoro was no one to compare 
with the Mn Thahmhii , or aged mother of Brahmans and Rajas 
and others. They offer a an irresistible and passive opposition in 
the limits of their own domain '* to anything which they do not 
approve. 

One interesting chapter sums up all the jurgnmente for tho re- 
tention or abolition of tho kwhrm or topknot of hair, in tho case 
of converts. Is it a badge of superstition and Hinduism, or is it a 
mere national custom and a par donable prejudice P If the latter, 
it might bo winked at. If the former, it is, says the preacher, 
tnso reddendum , lest the pars sinerra of conversion should be 
corrupted. Opinions seem to differ oven amongst • clerical 
authorities, and so high a personage as Bishop Caldwell regards 
it as 41 a national fashion and 11 mark of civilization, re- 
finement, and adornmeut.” The Church Missionary Society and 
that for the Propagation of the Gospel tolerate, the kudu mi. But 
there is rather a consensus of opinion amongst other missionaries 
against it as idolatrous. To cut it off is a test of sincerity and a 
proof of tho earnestness of th« convert. 

It speaks well for pure native administration that in 8(nte of 
reports and panics, which left old men and children to till the 
ground and reap the harvest, like Arretiuru in Macaulay’s Lays# a 
census was taken of the population of Tmaueore in 1871, and again 
in i88r. Native Christians of various denominations, including 
Roman Catholics and Syrians, numbered nearly half a nfittipn. 
Advocates of progress can study the chapters which show the very 
raw material out of which converts have been made. Some of the 
Pulayars worship the wan, moon, and stars. The tews of the 
women ia long grass and a few beads. . Some eat beef and file their 
front teeth. Blinking and chewing tobacco are common customs. 
Polygamy bore, aw elsewhere, depends on the ability to’ feed' more 
than one wife at a lime, and a man may have four wires# A 
belief in demons and ghosts leads naturally to charm*, incanta- 
tions, And barbarous music. There is a curious sketch of mf instru- 
ment called a kokkart 7, a kind of iron plate with semted edges, 
out of which a pin or spike of the same metal produces ft discoid 
which must be truly diabolical, and sufficient to drive any 
hysterical or weak patient, possessed by a demon, into a confession 
of any number of sins and payment of fines, taken out at once by 
the relatives in drink. The PulayArs and Shasars occupy the plhios. 
The hill tribes cultivate patches of forest by the wasteful* and 
reckless process of burning down the timber and moving elsewhere 
after two or three years’ cultivation of one plot. This pCOden, If* 
other Presidencies is known as roam, One tribe, whom; Mr. 
Mateer calls Mala Arayana, build huts in the forks of treed 1 M%yr& 
gather, more for the purpose of watching their crops aaddrivijig * 
away wild beasts than for regular residences. The 
custom of polyandry prevails with some of the hlffmda, witblts 
usual consequence— a diminution of the population. But 1 the 
diversities of these castes, with perplexing 'questions «s to their 
origin and affinities^ are too minute for detailed Wo 

have only to add that the narrative is enlivened by BOifftiyety Mr 
sketches of men and women and rustic scenes, and that, though 
there is no index, native terms in five or six diifferettfc, di&kd* te 
explained in a glossary, and any one muBicaffy lnclined^tnigbtrflftd 

some amusement In attomntirfg to sing or play some sieve h Tabdl 

A ^ ^ 


tunes if he could only matte Out the notes, wbichjW 
is quite beyond our power. 
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1 . .' V&pftoyklX CAPTJVltt;* 

I T is ho new thing for human beings to train for their amuse- 
ment the briHiwat shrieking birds that form the family of the 


Pwtf <^<S^AVe all know the parrot that Horace baa immortalised. 
Martial fleams to have kept a bird of the same kind m a stimulus 
to his loyalty, or at least lie pretends to have done ao :— 

. poUlacua, a voMs alioriim nomiirn discatw ; 

Iloe didjci peszn^ dicero ; Cfrnr, ave I 

But It is from Apnleias that we learn thfe particulars of Homan 
paitatrtauilng. In his book of odds and ends, the Florida, he 
discourses at some length on the nature and habits of parrots. He 
accounts for their powers of speech by supposing that they have 
the larynx and the palate broader than other birds, and he says 
that they can easily be trained to speak so distinctly that it is 
difficult to believe that it is not a man that is talking. It would 
have been a treat to hear a lloman parrot say “Quid eat ? ” 
or u Tollo caliceal” These are, doubtless, among the joys re- 
served for Mrs. IMiinber when she succeeds in obtaining that long- 
desired invitation to stay with Cicero in his Tuscul&n villa. The 
parrbts of antiquity, however, seem to have been oven more in- 
sclent than their modern descendants. Apufeius says that, if 
once a parrot is taught to say naughty words, convicta , it will 
repeat them night and day, and make a song of them, and string 
them together in a sort of verses. This seems to surpass in 
devilry anything recorded of the present races of FriUactdte, and 
we cannot but hope that the learned writer exaggerated. He 
goes on to say that the only way lor a decent person to net to- 
wards snob a bird is to cut out its tongue, or else to banish it 
into its woods, in silvas sans. Of course, if once the latter practice 
became usual, we can understand that the language of captive 
Homan parrots would be studiously offensive. 

We are, however, doing Mr. Greene an injustice in prefacing an 
account of his book with a repetition of what the ancients have 
ignorantly said about parrots. He is exclusively concerned with the 
actualities of latter-day birds, and inspired by the belief tlmf he 
Iielh a mission to mankind on their behalf. Ho thinks that parrots 
bare been grossly misunderstood, and as he is a great lo^er of this 
^laes of winged people, he has come forward iu their defence. 
What he says on this subjfxjt is 'well worthy of the attention of 
fiuiciarR. His great attack is directed against tho practice of 
depriving parrots of water altogether. It seems that even at tho 
Zoological Gardens some of the poor birds aro entirely denied water 
upon every occasion, and Mr. Greene attributes to this fact tho rapid 
mortality among parrots at ltepent’s Park. As there is to our 
knowledge one reverend parrot there whoso ticket beam the date 
1831 as that of his introduction to the Gardens, we must sny of 
the deprivation of water what the old gentleman said of tho use 
of codec, that it evidently is not fatal in every case. Mr. Greene, 
however, brings strong evidence forward to prove that milk is no 
sort of equivalent for water, and tlmt quantities of soaked bread 
are no bettor. His theories are evidently formed upon experience, 
and they are well worthy of attention, even when tho peculiar 
way in which they are put before us is not the most lucid pos- 
eibkv We must hasten to confess that Mr. Greene does not 
wield a very elegant pen. Much a sentence as the following leaves 
something to be desired on the score of perspicuity 

It. stands to reason that aVan-nt, especially a young one, taken widrlenlv 
aVsy from the crowded cage m the dealer's shop, where the warmth and 
society of its oompunicwia, and often their friendly mouthfuls of food thrust 
gencntusfyr.into its own, will take cold and mope and pine whou placed in 
a cage, Slid, too often a draught, by iUalf. 

The meaning here is perfectly plain and very praiseworthy, but 
the style, H will be admitted, is extraordinary. 

Mr. Qreene coven a certain amount of ground in a desultory 
Way ittbhis volume, but gives us no indication of a guiding plan. 
Me fleams to begin with a consideration of Goffm’s Cockatoo 
(Fritt aews 'mhfim), simply because he has a strong personal love 
. aad adtotration fbr the Coffin. The portrait of this stately creature 
; fbttn* the frontispiece of tbovolume. He is a very plump bird, 
bf mild expression, and bearing a singular resemblance to Samuel 
Taylor Ocueridge fix old age. lie is perfectly white, with a touch 
erf tolflton-colour in thd crest and of saffron in the toil. Air. 
Orecfye flpflaka of him with great affection, and he flatted 
himself » jhe AayS, that every ode who reads what he has to tell 
mil sootier or later purchase a specimen. We aro 


a worse noise than ton cats upon a fcouto&p? it means Hie music 
of two young pigs being killed all day long m the same enclosure. 
Wo are afraid that Mr, Greene, who 1$ ‘probably a man of action, 
is inclined to underrate the anguish that bispets Causa to delicate 
nerves. We find him saying that tho Purple-capped Lory is “a 
bird to keep in one’s study and make a pet of* We dare say ! 
The Purple-Gap is a kind of fiend with a short, body, all ablaze 
with ruby-rod and warm amethystine-black, with' a crimson beak 
and a purple top to an extremely saucy bead. It la a remarkable 
mime ana a splendid linguist; and, on 1 the whole, if it grows 
used to you, and finds that you are in tho habit 0* bringing it 
grapes, it will prove an affectionate companion. But. as a bird 
to keep in our study, defend us from a creature, whoso bc»t friend 
says that “ it cries lory and chatters incessantly, In a hollow voice 
something like that of a man who speaks from his chest* The 
average person of letters will think twice before he shares his 
learned retirement with a chattering ventriloquist of tala kind. 

The illustrations to Mr. Greene’s nook are very good, and do no 
more than justice to the splendour of colouring of these bird*. If 
the Kosy Cockatoo, with its magnificent waistcoat of deep peach- 
blossom colour, wt*re not ao common, it would, *emaae in by its 
gorgeousnefls. The Blue Mountain Lory almost abuses its privi- 
lege of wearing all the colours of the rainbow, So bright are the 
ruby of its breast, the deep sapphire of its head, the emerhld of 
its back, the soft gold of its tail. It seems to ho 4 very^ delicate 
bird ; and Mr. Gednoy, a great authority on the PtfltaM#, sajfc 
that those who attempt to keep it in confinement must be pjrtfl- 
pared to expend upon it as much personal attention as is required 
by a new-born child. Tho Splendid Parakeet is a bird laid Oulfc 
altogether in a lighter key of colour. It« cheeks and wings mm 
azure, its breast pale rose "colour, its under parts dear yellow, and 
ilk back grass green. These birds, seen under a sub-tropical SUM. 
fiittiug in and out of the long coarse grass of the open plains of 
West Australia, must look like veritable jewels, pretty animated 
clusters of gurnets, turquoise, and turmelines. ' ■ 

There are not very many good stories in Mr. Greene’s book. life 
is too much in earnest to loiter by the way, and pander to OUT 
instinct for amusement. He quotes, however, on the authority of 
Mr. Gedney, a curious instance of enmity between a young Toque 


monkey, called Jacko, and a lting-necked Parroquet, a lovely sum 
creature, of a grass-green colour, sometimes called an Alexandrine. 
The^o two companions shared a room in which there was a knotted 
rope suspended from the rafter, with a few cross pieces of wood 
put through the strands, so as to form perches: — 

The grant fun wns to watch her and Jacko in their contests tor the Upper 
perch. Polly, having taken her tiffin, was disposed tor an afternoon nap, 
and sho accordingly commenced to mount the rope-ladder -1 bat Jades 
immediately set up a chatter, savagely showing liis teeth meanwhile, and 
shaking l be rope violently to impede the movements of Poll. In. spited 
this, up si ic goes stead ily/h and over band, nearer and nearer to the oovafod 
perch, on which sits (he monkey in a boiling pnesfoo, and trembling with 
I excitement. Holding on by his tail and bind legs, ho now attempt* to get 
hold of Poll, but she snaps at hla hands right ana left, with & rapidity that 
is perfectly astounding, and pra^ntly a shriek of pain apuoiuoes that bar 
beak has drawn bloodj and down drops poor Jacko like a stone, whilst Pott 
takes quiet possession of the perch, when, after repeating a tow adfaoo* 
grrtfuhtorv notes, she dozes off ns if nothing had happened.' Jacko mean- 
while site upon bin hannehes. examining his bite with a very rueful counte- 
nance ; but fl little petting from me sets ldm right, and a thorough exami- 
nation of even 1 thing eaiublo and drinknblo having been made, he goes 
regularly to work to '* blow tho steam off.” 

, Making the rapb-laddei his centre, he performs a aerie* of splendid jumps 
to it from all the articles of furniture in the room, much to the disgust of 
Polly, and then, after a headlong rush round tho apartment, be bounds up 
the ladder like a tU&h of lightning, and makes a grab At Polly’s taO, drop- 
ping at once to the ground, lo escape the consequences of this daring act. 
The bird, however, was never injured by him in this way, tor she watched 
bis every movement ; the only time that he ever stole a march upon her wav 
once when she happened to fib feeding in the sand-tray immediately honeath 
the rope-ladder, down which her stealthy enemy slipped like a serpent, and 
making a snatch, caught her by tho base of her tail. 

At that moment a well-directed branch of bananas from mo hit him fit 
the cheat, and down he r&um, whereupon Poll seised him by tbs fleshy 
part of the lower arm und bit it through. 

This was a lesson which he never forgot, and although his devilment 
compelled him to annoy Poll as a source of fun, still he grew la respect, (f 
ho did not love her. 

In reading the above anecdote our sympathies are all for Polly, 
Tho person who deserved to be sent off in ribas was was the tire* 
some Jacko, who could not understand (hat au elderly lady requires 


^qaHfe Jffre about this as regards ourselves* His fondest some Jacko, who could hot understand that auelderiy lady requires 
. admirer speaks 6 1 the Goflto as “ an inveterate and earpieremg a Bitw heT midday meal. 

.flbtfliMflflr, and wo era afraid that this statement goes a long 

Wiy'tp reduce the enthusiasm which we foel for his lovable ana ~*~ 

tottihhble quaHtiea, ahd even for his marvellous power of re- at utpvt wia a 

prefacing the' whimpering of an infant,” lie is, moreover, ho w 

^lathorona for potato, that if by any chance he has ever seen a fTUIERE is no very great demand, we fancy, in tho home 
hiitnah being toting one, he' will jell for the tuber day and night, X market for book* on Australia. The record of our colonies 
|iton: thongh the bottom of his cage bo kept strewn with it iu its planted 

tBtoti ftpury fend kidney varieties. We are afraid that if we By the Lug wash of Australasian seas 

po^tometoaObffin that had eyer tested potato,' we should hasten to 2s honourable and inijwrtaut ; bat, for some reason or other, per- 

^ _ haps for a variety of iva?ous, there would seem to be an insuper- 

pity that m beautiful birds have 80 little self- , Itbfo difficulty in making it interesting. Macaulay a famous coin- 

than a p^nt of the Indifference shown by hS^coontrymexl to tJto history 

'fcto4#toter> IT it would only learn to pul a bridfo on £ * 

Its wa know too well what it aQ means^ that * Tk« Hiyk jip* By William Sputswomi Gmn, M.a^ 

• Msmtor of to* IfogBsh Club. Lontyn; MactoUkm&Oo. 

JP<*H Pkidip StUimtmt By J m*9 Boa wick, RK.G.Sh Author of 0 Lest 
of foe turn union# ” &c. Loodun t Sampwn Low fr Co. 
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may say, “ on Australia." In all other respects. ^oth in 4 ^g^ 
and execution, they are as (hr as the poles asunder Yetthey ( 
\)oth intorestiug, though they will not perhaps both interest 
equally the sa me claw of reader*. Mr. Green's book iq Indeed 
as intereatiug as any record of difficulties overcome tecoura^a 
and skill that Australian travel baa yet produced. It Viells bdnr , 
the writer, with two $Wiss guides, ni&<k- the Recent pf Wbant 
Cook, the highest peak of the great Southern.. Alps ot 'NeW- 
Zeaknd. Mr. Green, with rare modesty, own& that he' did not. ' 
“set foot, on the actual summit,” and will wlUjugly, therefore, 
relinquish any such claims ‘‘to the man who passes the point 
where we turned.” But those who read his b6ok will Owh tha^hst 
and his two brave Switzers, Boss and Knhfnvmn; dated oil that . 
may become men ; and, inasmuch as they left uncobqifaltoi}; but v 
thirty out of the 12,349 feet for which the great mountain lift* 
its head to eternal winter, and turned only whenjuight Wascloeiug 
round them iu a Winding storm of wind and hail and Snow and. 
mist, t ho honour he will not claim may fairly be allowed him. 
Thu account of ihe night parsed on a harrow ledge of rods 
jo f ooo feel above the sen, and about 5,000 above the line 
of perpetual snow, where they could neither sit down nor shift 
from (heir first position, with a handful of Bfcfettd's meat lozehgca 
ami their empty pipe* to suck at for sustenance, U more than ^ 
enough to prove that those thirty feet were l?ft unfdimbed not from' 
any luck of heart or endurance. Mr. Green tells hi* story pre* 
C'sely iw such atone* should he told, in a middy/ straight- 
forward wav, not without passages of that simple eloqnenco which 
the lecidlcction of such scene* will almost always inspire in the 
heart of every intelligent muu. ■ Like that other traveller whose 
marvellous liistorv wo have nil been muling, like Arminius 
Vambery, he neither makes light of his advonturck nor unduly 
nuuruihV* the toil uiul danger of surmounting them/ Yet the booh 
mu<t necessarily be one of primary interest to the mountaineer. 
As a contribution to our knowledge of New Zealand asii borne for 
the superfluous population of the Old World, its value is neces- 
sarily slight. The whole time hn was able to spare himself was 
l>ul six months, inclusive of tbe two voyages, and oi this thvoo pro- 
ciouft weeks were passed in quarantine at IVrt Phillip, iu conse- 
quence of the small-pox having broken out ou hia steamer off the 
< ■ape. All that lie could see of the country ho saw with clear and 
intelligent e^es, but it was inevitably little. Ill his last chapter, 
however, will be found many useful hints on the class of people 
J*>r whom New Zealand o flora the fairest chances, and how those 
chances may bo turned to the best advantage. One of id* sug- 
gestion* is, we think, a nuw one, and seems a very Bound one. 
Both from Switzerland and Norway now, ns from moat 
other countries of tho Old World, the tide of emigration id 
suiting strongly. It mostly seta, of course, towards America; 
but America, he says, doe* not suit them wall. Why should it 
nut sot towards New Zealand P There ia a veal want there of 
men capable of herding sheep on the high Tanges, and who could 
do ftuci woik better thun the mountaineers of Switzerland and 
Norway Y And he is careful to point oi.f, with an eye to the 
ruling passion, how use fill they Would bp found as guides to 
*' ambitious young New Zealanders, imbued with a healthy ad- 
miration of mountain beauty and affected with the desire to ex- 
plore the wonders of (heir own icy peaks.” 

Mr. Bonwick, «>n the other hand, is Australian .to the finger- 
tips ; but his Australia i* of the past. In his industrious volume 
will be found colh ctad nil the widely-scattered records of that 
Jong-doubtlii) settlement of Port Phillip which has now grown 
into the large and nourishing colony of Victoria. To the future 
historian of that colony, or indeed to the future historian of 
Australasia, such a volume will be of inestimable value. It will 
not only save him an intinitv of trouble, but has preserved for him 
much curious and usHul information, gathered by tbe writer from 
his personal acquaintance with many of the chief actors in those 
early and stirring scenes, which might well have Otherwise 
perished, or, at best, passed into the domain of tradition. Air. 
Ho n wick has been careful to verify all this information 
by authentic documents, many of which he prints,, and . 
by the official records, from which’ he gives copious extracts* His 
book is less a history, as he himself owns, or even a continuous 
and methodical narrative, than a collection of materials hereafter 
to be employed on such work. As such it deserves the highest 
praise, but, also as such, it can hardly be recommended to the 
reader for amusement., or even to any reader who has not some 
practical purpose in view. There is one sentence We could have' 
wished away from his other vise modest and sensible preface. It 
is perfectly true that 11 all those Associated with Victoria, or who. 
have laboured in any way for Ike advancement of its. ' 

must feud proud of tho colony In its material and educational pr& 
greaaion ” ; perfectly true, also, that “ all the various settfonwiris 
throughout Australia are now far better fitted for the com fart ttblev 
home* of Englishmen than at any funner period”; or, as he else* 
where puts ft, “ the Victoria or to-day is as much beyond the , 
Port Phillip of 1835 as the England of our Queen exceeds the ■ 
Britain of Boadiro.t.” But when we read that */ rite jBrifaio of 
the South is healthier, freer, and happier than the ‘mtf&tt qf 
Europe,” we are a little inclined to demur* So Very brpad an - 
assertion savours a little of that practice of “ blowing,” to mu* 
their own vigorous language^ to which our brothers of tlUahtipedes, 
Hko most young societies, are still somewhat i^di<^dd>..ah4 
through which their utterances on themselves and th^.wua aije f 
apt to lo*e a Jit tie, of their value in stranger ears,; 

Bon wick, of all Australians who have written of th(df ^ou4try> U 


d ifceir great qmpiro in the East might# with still more reason, be 
wgf 4 la&yin the case of their othet; empire in the South. It is 
Jpibt, indMh wow with Australia as it was in the days when Sydney 
Smitb etild wax eloquent over the natural resources and endow* 
mentis* pf a laud “that has been able to survive the system, of 
imd oppression experienced from, the mother-country, and 
tbn buries of ignorant and absurd Governors that have been solectod 
far the administration of its affairs,” No . such accusation could 
be )»ronght against the mother-country now, nor could have been 
brought, with any show of reason, for many a long year past. 
But still, people who have travelled among the inhabitants of 
those par ts, or talked much with visitors JYom them, or studied 
their Parliamentary and other utterauccs, must bo conscious that 
even yet them has not wholly passed away from among them a 
fading that they and their aflairs are not indued ignore d, neglected, 

. or in any way put aside by tho authorities, but by the grunt bulk 
of their fellow-countrymen over seas are regarded," to suy the least, 
with a good-natured sort of indifference. That it is an indifference 
more pardonable, or at any rate less culpable, than Unit other 
Macaulay deplored, we may fairly plead, for it is one for which 
the colonists aro themselves in some measure responsible. The 
record of their progress, in its broad aspect, has been one of such 
uniform prosperity, their conduct has been so blameless. 

v Along the. roul sequestered vale of life 

They ke<q> the noiseless tenor ui‘ their way. 

Wo, tli£n, who inhabit this large, restless, quarrelsome old world 
— -wo, with so much on our hands to do, and to read, and to talk 
about, may perhaps be pardoned if, with the natural welUshuos* 
of hutganity, we are Apt a little, in the multiplicity of our own 
affair*, not to forget, but to put by, those of our countrymen at 
the autipixJes. Again, it must bn allowed that they have not 
always been fortunate in their historians. Those who know the 
conutry best from personal experience are not. us a rule, of the ! 
stuff out of which historians are made; and if they 'K ere, they I 
are probably a great deal too busy making hi»toiy to find much j 
time tp write it. The official handbooks of the various colonies — j 
some of which are quite excellent of their kind, notably iIdm* of ; 
New Zealand and South Australia --useful as they arc for | 

C loses of reference, and ample in all knowledge that can he 
ued from *uch sources, are naturally miiK-r of such 
romantic interest or of such literary charm as to erurross 
the general attention of the public*, while the native work*, or 
such, at any vat©, as we lmvo ouisrlve* come across, that have been 
written with these popular dedgtH, have rarely snuwded in 
fulfilling them, besides being not always quite bo trustworthy in 
points of. detail as their more matte r-of-lact fellows. On the oilmr 
hand, the travellers iu those part* who have undertaken to n*li 
thd results of their travel have .also from various catis'vs been li*ss 
•successful than in most others. Australia i* a larger country than 
mil people are apt to remember. Now that it 1 ms hi*»*n rm*i\<*d 
into the popular area of travel, it is becoming of course much 
better known than it was. It has lx*en brought within tlm ranga 
‘of the tourist, and tourists, as we all know, aro very quirk 10 
take a very small part of what they see as a sample of tho 
Whole — nj habit which is nowhere, perhaps po mi-- leading as iu 
Australia. A fortnight or so in each of the principal cities, a visit 
.to sopm flourishing “ 1 un,” a scamper across to 'IV mania, imd so 
hopde,. perhaps, by New Zealand, which very possibly mean* no 
lher 4 than a sojourn of a few lnmrs in harbour while passengers 
Slid cargo are shipped from ouo steamer to th« other:— in many, 
pfpbablv in most, cascs this forms the sole tHpiipiuetil, so tar as 
personal experience is concerned, of the traveller in Australia for 
writing a book on the country. It is clear therefore that, how- 
evej* observant he inay be, however conscientious, a veiy great 
part Of his information must be gleaned at second hand. Now 
AustiraliAus, and one can hardly blame them for it, are a little 
suspicious of " chiels ” who have come among them for the pur- 
pcwO of taking notes. In a new country, a country that is yet 
only making, it is inevitable that mistakes should be made, 
inevitable, too, that, even where seen and acknowledged, they i 
cannot all be set right, at. once. It is only natural that the ! 
Australian should prefer that hi? visitor should not see these 
mistakes, or, at least, that he should see them with native, nnd 
not with alien eyes. No writer was ever more conscientious than 
Anthony Trollope, and few travellers have been rue *© ub-ervant; 
yet he tyas not aufierad to see everything with his o\s n eves, or 
to Jndge everything with his own judgment. He has written not 
only the moat popular book on our Australian colonies, hut the 
best that has OS yet be.cn written ; but there is not everything in 
it that .there might have been. Lastly, of a country moving 
forward so quickly, aud on so many lines a* Australia/ may ono 
not be o^oused for saying that the time has not quite yet arrived 
for iU .history to. be seriously written? What the traveller ofto- 
diy if not what he of yiwtevduy saw. will nut he vt hat he of 
. .to-morrow shall see. Ere the ink" ho fairly dry the tale must be 
* 3?e-*told. So thkt our Aimlralian brothers should hear with us if 
seem occasionally, in the pref-s of our own aihiirs, to evince 
- something like an indifference to their literature, and rent assured 
thaVit does not spring from any indifference to them Halves or their 
GOESsitQr* That dislike to rending a story “ in number*” which is 
kbareahUo maoy peoplc f ^s uue for which there is a good deal to 

. Tbe t^vo. books w 1 © have just been reeling, and by which the 
preebdiog nbssrvatipps h&v* nueu inspired, or ratbtrr ro-a wakened, 
Wteif i& trM(fa, Anl/ this in common, that they are both, m one 
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rpHfi greater part of the' paper* at Ohenonceaiix were burnt at 
Ju thattovolutian by a too sealoos Curd who feared to com- 
pontnae Madaroopufh). and her found* fj). But it seems that at 
, least one portfolio escaped, and M. de Villeneuve-Guibert, a pious 
gM^t-gr^atrgfAlideoi). has published its contents They were 
certainly worth publication, and if no one of the documents con be 
Said to be of mtmqdfauaf interest, few books of recent appear- 
ance contain the work of more distinguished hands* There are 
letters of Voltaire azid of Montesquieu, and of Mably, there are 
ecrapeand notes of Rousseau, and there are fragments of i niiuy 
mb' lees interesting people. Perhaps M. de Viileneuve-Guibert 
might IxfeMn dispensed l himself from heading each section with a 
more dr leaa > mabe|ate aotioe of the person by whom its con- 
touts were' written. For some of us have heard of Voltaire 
end Montesquieu before, or, could at least ascertain the chief 
events of their lives with the aid of books of reference which 
ere accessible without any very enormous difficulty. But it is an 
amiable weakness, and in the case of persons like Mairan and Le 
Gat almost excusable. Some of Mine. Du pin's own reductions are 
very interesting, and the portrait, after Nattier, which does duly 
as fhmtispiecej. ought to make the moderately warm-blooded critic 
fall in love, with the book and its subject out of hand. A. typical 
eigb toenth-centupy face, not regularly handsome, but deiiglitlully 
pretty and amiable and, intelligent, and full of readiness to be 
happy and makeotbers happy, it looks out of the page “ as if it 
Would never be old.” 

We should suggest for ( M* Bastard’s little volume of sketches in pen 
and pencil the aub-title^f Album tie la haine (2). The reproduced 
croquh from MM. de Neuvillo and Sergent are not un in wresting. 
But the letterpress has more than one fault. It is not drawn up 
with precision or skill of Advocacy enough to nmke it tho indict- 
ment against the Germans which its author seems to wish it to 
belaud, as a mere description, it lacks vigour and picturesque- 

It is a pity that a man who, liko M. Bruneti&re, unites strong 
common-sense with not a little acuteness and a great love of lite- 
rature, should lack the catholicity and subtlety of appreciation 
which, with the qualities just mentioned, malm up the five points 
of tite critic. It is specially a pity, because of the five the two 
which he has not are by far the most valuable and the rarest. To 
appreciate what he does not like is, let it be said again and again, 
the one great note of every critic who can pretend to the 
r first class, and, unluckily, M. Brunet idre has it not. lie 
opens the first piece of his present volume (3), an article on 
M. Lair’s foum de la Valliere , with what we can only cal) a 
silly fling at editors of early French literature. The fling has 
absolutely nothing to do witn his subject, and si in ply shows his 
prejudices. Again, he remarks elsewhere, “ On ne saurait presque 
rien dire de gdndral & 1’occasion de I'ot-bouilla qui ne con- 
vienne aux Flam du mol ” ; a sentence which is in itself almost 
final as to his claims as a literary critic in the proper sense of the 
t©rm. Of yet a third, and different kind (though all three are 
traceable to the same defeats) is his remark that Thdophile, St- 
Evrtmioud, and the other philotophco of the seventeenth century 
•are not really precursors of Voltaire, they nre disciples of 
Montaigne ; that their voice is an echo, not a harbinger, in fact, 
the gulf between Montaigne and St.-Evremond is far greater 
than between St.-Evremond and Voltaire; and after the double 
Benaissance-Protestant revolution the chain of scepticism is 
Unbroken. ■ But M. Brunetidre’s exaltation of tho grand tilde 
made it necessary for him to ignore this, as it makes it necessary 
for him to, sneer at once at chansons de gestes and at nineteenih- 
cefttufy poetry, to couple Corneille himself and Victor H ugo in a 
single sentence of disapproval. Work done from such a point of 
view, cad never be satisfactory, save in parts; though no man of 
Mi Br one tide’s ability and learning could write a book which 
should not be, as this is, in parts satisfactory. 

ML Bqpin da dt.-Andid’s book on “ Mexico To-day ” (4) records 
the experiences of a visit made in 1882 after a light, easy, and 
srijflefoqtly lively fashion. The average French book of trawls, 

' of which this is a fair specimen, is shorter tbsn its English ana- 
logue; but it is by no means the worse for that M. Dupin de tit- 
Aftdrfidid not go very for afield or stay in tbo country very long. 
BuOh difihrentia as his book has is chiefly given to it by a philo- 
logical exchreua oh the indigenous dialects of the country. Like 
- m reC^ut travelkra, be urges Europeans to " open up ,J Mexico. 

It is a pity tfcity the accomplished author of ZJwta, who has 
Iparnt msby things riot ill from English novelists, has Also learnt 
. from them one of their worst habits— that of incessant production. 
It fa bat a down years since no one, save her personal friends, had 
hmjtd Of “ Henry Gtoville now she has more than thirty 
jaoy^ sOi^|^f few of con siderable length, standing against her 

r " k — *• 

<*) 1st d^tnHitjBawUtt, Par 0. Btotard, Paris; Ollendorff. 

Par P. BrutKAlhre. Paris : Oalmsnn-Ldvy. 

drfonrfhHi. \ Fit 4. Dqpift de ferAndrd,. Paris* 
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nsxbe. Among these JFdPs Avoim (A ’tirflfr ibajssriy hrid .alfiy^ 
JJW* . Thq feetob^tb# iaabflity wlto mtitfes wit h so 

thii^r H>om thin the osdmitagr of ' the Preach 7 

ingfau*, wholly to forgive her .hated ifyr hi post-nuptial 
rather a daagem^a otp, tafismest fsftloitv 

in which fafefe and ‘ mothew-insfow’ . towfe with the pair; 
rather destroys the sympathy which ourirt to, be! bestowed 
on Amm Eomknet. We have netpr^Jttisd.a bad book by. 
Mme. AHce Durand; but, for her, FojU Apofns can hardly he 
called a good one. Mademoiselle Bfyiwtffi) epWcs the World with 
such prestige as may belong in tiiew latter days to # navel which ‘ 
has seen its way through the Berne dee tfaufrMtindti. It is a 
moral book enough, of a somewhat clap-tien kind of morality. 
The wicked aristocrat is confounded by b rirtuoua aristocrat- 
detdichado, who is his own son ; thp imy is eriid np,' there u a 
little (not too much) stupidity egalitaire , a little (else not foo fouch) 
satire on Legitimists and Clericals, and, in short, alb %hp current 
cant in France is flattered and echoed in a not >too priaj ensued 
fashion. It is a pity that M. Uchard, who is a water of seme, 
talent, should condescend to this kind of rabdehage* Mme* de 
Witt’s volume of short tales (7) needs no other introduction thflfo 
the author's name, and is quite worthy of her.* j 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPIUNTS. 

T IIE words “ the Early Ancestors of the Prince of ) 

on the title-page of a book leads the reader to expect a J 
treatise on German history. It i» a subject Of which few F 
men know much, and they would doubtless like toleJiripsos 
if it were only told thorn in an attractive manner. 8omethfog'"„ 
no doubt to he learned from Dr. Taylor, hut not nearly & touch 
as bis Ambitious title would lead us to expect. What, he hAs - 
written is an account of a tour in Germany, intornliDried^with 
some rather disjointed notices qf the Princes of the llouso Of 
Wettin. Dr. T&ylor says in bis preface that hehpd long foTt aoic^ ; / 
terest in these worthies, and at fast went on bis travel^ to tee -the, /./ ‘V 
countries they had ruled and fought for. Dr* Taylor is rsther in^ ‘ i; 
dined to underrate the labours of previous writers ini the tome ; 
field, lie tells the story of tlie Prinzenraub, for instance, as if it 
were perfectly new ; but it is only too obvious from his Style tfyat 
he has made a very careful study of Carlyle® account of tbSrtris^^v 
markable incident. Indeed Dr. Taylor is continually breaking . * ' 
into Carlyleao as it is understood by the imitator.' Now* the 
greatest admirers of Carlyle will be the first to agreo that nothing , v 
iu literature is more ofieusive than imitations of his style: XL 
however, the reader is content to overlook these backsliding s, sM . 
not to ask for much coherence in tho historical sketch es, 
he will find Dr. Taylor’s book fairly readable. His tales 
of travel are not thrilling, but they are on the wtyde free 
from tho tourist's worst sin— the perpetual attempt to be 
funny. The doings of Albert the Unnatural, Frederick the 
Warlike, Conrad tho Great, Otbo the Rich, and the other Watting 
are a little confused in the telling, but they are highly interesting 
in themselves, 

Mrs. Mary fioolo has (2), as our American friends would say, 
seen Dr. Taylor’s title, and gone several degrees better. His m 
only a little ambitious, but. hers paatws all underetandiegu Only 
the initialed can tell what is meant by ** Symbolical Methods 
of Study.” The explanation is certainly not given ia the book,. 1 • 



posite of .t) must belong to and bo included iu the fame * Universe 


of Thought' as tho x itself,” but the profane mind is ]pft to find 
what it all leads to. Perhaps the lady students of Queen's 
College, London, to whom the book is dedicated, see bow it all ' 
applies to tho character of Portia and M. Renan's Life of Jesus, . 
Un these subjects Mrs. Boole is at least intelligible. Wb ob- 
serve that she lias by no means a high opinion of Portia, 
She thinks her virtues rather cheap, and that she had no right 
to talk about mercy in such a superior way after her shock- 
ingly callous behaviour to the Pnuce of Morocco and other 
unlucky gentlemen. Concerning M, Renan Mr*. Boole can only 
say through several pages that be is certainly wrong, but that 
it ia very difficult to say why. Probably because he does udt . 
thoroughly understand the theory of counterpart forms and the 1 
logical equation. A good deal of the book consists -of the 
dark sayings of Mrs. Boole’s friends. Thus, under thd attractive . 
heading " A Lake of Fire,” we get this quotation from * Mr. 
Hinton: — u Throw potassium into water, and it makes a lake of 
tire for itself.” No doubt; but what then P 

Ihtnch, that stem censor of morals, has a particular pleasure in 
reproving the degenerate youth who spends time, care, and money 
on his dross. “ Mashers ” get no merry at his hands. In turning 
over launch for the last few months one has noticed certain verses 
which bore an outward n ambiance to the metre of Child* /toroid. .. 

(5) Folk Avoint, Par Henry Grtfville. Paris: Plow, ^ r , 

(6) Mudmoistlh Bluitot, I^r Mario Uchard. Paris: Colmam4«4vy. - 

( 7 ) Heine H is uitnm. Par Mine, du Witt. Paris : Hscrette. 

(1) An JJUforical Tour ; or, the Fartu An mien of the Ftineeof Wat** 
oftfa Hof te of Wettin. By 8. W, Taylor, M*B. Loudon: Wil&uns St 

(2) Symbflkml Method* gf Study. By Mary Bcolo, London ; Keg as 7 

Puul,,l>oocU, and Co. 1884.^ ' j, 
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They are fedtf collected in a specie* of jjaropblel (J)^eud it Appears 
that they contain the history of one Cnildo Chappie, who was an 
extrav&gaSt younp fool, and ended badly. Mr. Millikan, the 
author, is Very nevere on the vice* of our youth, and »t*eras to 
labour under an impression that debauched imbeciles of tender 
years am a growth peculiar to this part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Thanks are duo to the translator who devotee himself to the 
prose and not the verso of Heinrich Heine. tc l. II” who las 
attacked "Buckle Urand ( 4h is further entitled to prrdso for 
having done his work well. Hi*s object, ns be modestly says, ha? 
been “#o girt' Jieim* (as lar ns lay within the translator's power) 
as ht (/ire* himsdfT In this he has been so far successful that his 
translation reads easily, mid is quite free from German idiom*. 
That is much; but it can perhaps scarcely he called * f giving 
Hour?.” The English reader who nmk^s his first acquaintance 
with him m this bonk is likely to be severely puzzled. “ i. B.V 
translation would have been improved if it had contained an in* 
trod ud ion. 

Our list of handbooks includes the Pi rfori/tn Year Rook for 
iSSz 3(5),awell-prir.U*dvolunio full of useful colonial information 
The Sltdiral Register (6) and The Dentist's Register (7), both 
iHoful for reference, and appropriately bound iu a gruesome blood- 
rod colour. 

A second edition of Dr. Dirkbock Hill’s Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa (8) is appropriately published at the present 
moment when we are nil waiting with anxiety to know what 
will be the end of the Gene nil's second and more perilous adven- 
ture in that rogion. We have also to notice second editions of 
Mr. Delboas Chapters on the Science of Language (9) and of Mr. 
Wrights Anglo-Sa.rm and Old English Vocabularies { 10), toge- 
ther with a timely new edition of Messrs. Traherne and Goldie’* 
Record of the University Boat Race* (it), carefully revised and 
completed to date. 

(3) Child* Chrjipics Pilgrimage. Hr £. J. Millikt-n. London : 
Bradbury, Agncw, 0: Co. 

(4) Itl* as “ Brn'h le Grand ” of the BclscbUth r if Heinrich Heine, i3^0« 
A trnnriation. By f. B. London t Macmillan & Co. 1 83_j 

(5) Vit forum Year Book for 1883-3. Melbourne: /ohn Ferrers. 
London : George Uutanson. 

* ( 6 ) TUa Mi die at, Register, 18S4. Loudon: Printed >1 the General 
Medical Council. Sjmt tidw node & Co. 

( 7) The Dentist's Register, 1884. London: Printed iur the GeUer.il 
Medical Council. Spottiswr ode & Co. 

(8) Colonel Gordon in Central Africa , 1874- 1*179. Edited by G. 
Blrkbeek Hill, D.C.L. Second edition. London : Thus. Do Ja tine & Co. 


1884. 

(9) Chapters on the Science of J.annuap*. 
Second edition. London : Williams & N.’-reatn. 


Br Leon Deltas M.A. 
1S84. 

(10) Anglo-Saxon and Old KnrjUih V-nibubii i*s. By Tli on) ns Wright, 
M.A. Kdi ted and collated by It. l\ WulcLer. Loudon; Ti boner & Co. 
1884. 

(11) Record of the UnimrsUy Boat 1 ?a<v>\ 1^20-1 SS3. By E. G. T. 

Trtlierae ami J. 11. 1). Goldie. London : llickurf & Sou. 2S84. 
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('1 . Li Y’8 110S ITTAL. — The SUMMER SESSION commences 

^ on Tloifwl iy, May J. 

The iloyiiltal c.mtolnr, Immj'iIj's tha lx dn i«»r Medic hi audhttr b icul caso«, Wanlr far Obttetric, 

O^hlhbliTiM*. and olhvi rn c,nj (iv»/»/irUneiit». 

rua-oial arc livid >d tin 11 <•»[>! in I for StndmtH prepairlrijjt for the E^nmixiationt of tho 

li'imci »,ty ot London mid 01 other t;xuininlni; Ijonrd*. 

.!/■ vi.utWHti -1 he Ifonv.. "tin .’itin'i and Jloirx -I'hysIfiAtiH. tho Obxtr’trk R/^idrntx, CUiuSat 
A H'Ij'.iuiIh uiu) 1>tc«v. vi-, me iwlv» sed l»»nn the StmUot'. !ie*.o)dhi« to merit, aiul without i>a> - 
merit. 1 here «rc nliMi u lax«e imnitror n* Junior A pouiiiluieiiLi, every port of the Hospital 
l’r.o tie<- lielrv* swtt iii.itinill.v I'lnploi vd tor uirtrilethm. 

t>.l mner ,S» holnrttup'i.- 0|th heiodamlilp. of lift Uuiriw. In ClaiMei, Maihcmath'fS end 
>1 r'..n l.anjiuinre*. i»ix:n r»diuiurdiip, oi Iti Gumen*, in CUi<uii»tr>, Vh>j*»c*, tiotnny, nnd 
Z»* . 

i , it.o,4A -SN 8*4ei)ir»hl|». varying In vi*nie Troni fl(> to r. r d each, for penrral pniflrt.»uoy 
hi M.difsl Study. The l'ri.iumr« , r*i Gobi Medal in Alulh-ine j the Tjciw liter’s Gold Medal 
in*»u r . f \- 1 t!v.‘ (iuriK V 1 Ii>s»>e I’li/eol Jl‘ 25, tel Cliuiepl Study $ thv Uv&uey t’rLoof SUGuinnu). 
tor Tatludoey i the -unris t ox > ol.ir.hijp nt £l,v im-t hdihiiu tor three yoara. for I'nyehiki/y ; 
the' Joseph If.mn t'rl/i * nt £t> ami ilOj fha Ml<_tia<d Hurra PrUe ot tin, for Annt«m> i 
the Mnekttiizie Jim mi Trine <■>{ ib\ fur ophthutiunswMi'y i the Burdett VriaO for Jtl/aUua 
ml or XIO , tliv Aitu'Ui;ii/ie Oneon I’rur «*f *i’» for Nervoun JJlrvuHCA. 
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AL1IKKT Kfc V II d.L, <h,. (, uMeao do Vrnnee. «t St. George's Hail, Lunch »m Place, on tho 
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raaW»Hm*«arif|riWottt*i and MIm BLANCHK STALKY (lkvrpcf>rHfir*D;in Mononr*, 
miitujj LolVate, Cairihridpe) a 1U|tite<t number tv j?uim»ic tor (he Public isn't utlicr 

rChuOU. Srw«1i»lamm#ernenti tor tha&mu }»f tliv i'Wuvy. rrouptwtu*# «m appllratlun. wltU 
tlu* name* of retofonee*. fuel tiding eminent UnDtrelty l’nitoworn. Parent* of PupiL, las. 

■TR DUO ATION : ~for~YOUN(> I,A DIES, ’ »t Tfiood Country 

I B “ < V School, half an tour by train. wa<t f om l/mdun. Healthy »ftuaUon 1 gravel ««|f. 
LbiMtoqFiafe^i'ini, fcn<:ll«h mid Forclarr re»Ulei'L Gnv<>nit*ji«efe.--rAdrtrci9, Axils iby letter', 
llbbt, MarUu^ Lfciic, tu^t Treraf«ar ttijuiifr, Wii^ W.C. 

KLKcTJUoiTF 

W . I U B h E T> ON S 0 II 0 0 L. 

CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A..JNH* ColW Oxford , 

1 IU»V. J. M. KIINTAckT M Am Sc. John’i CuHcg*!. Cambridge. 

^TtoUduention In «uund and thorough, and adapted to the requirement* of th* mnweiit day. 
Tm &uto«d Rebutter eoatnln* a iLt of aucrix-e* for Woolwich, sandliumt, tlm T'nivor^iilen, 
India CtvU. iu»drt)herCoui|i*-tittir« IvxMulnatlon*, „ 

-\ Ktwrtnl Um S* iiiw turtovd to** |ira< tn-al huiruclhm (u KLGCTRI01TT and TEL>;- 
xtHAI’HY. Under the ch.irtfpotv in'hOlic.'t Kiivtrintl i-hi/hievi 

„ RertirttiHV* wttlne*t*?.-t lo thin rin« lire *ji**Hnlly im*i»«Ii*«i 1 to Sir J. W, Riualgette. C.B., 
MrtrOmiiHan Mount o WWU 1 W. If. IN cm*. B-iq . F.ll.S.. iJl.wtriclun to 11. M. Port Ottoc 1 
|LC, Fimlp, K Aq., WimMeifoli ; ( l:igtlt "VVVlirtfl , E-i'i . Atlirn.l'UIO Club, S. W. 

<niTY~ 7f“ TmvoiC- “iNspi^i’ ; roit if aTkIlt ami 

\! SLAtflUTKH-irulJSKS. 

Tlie ComndMlonere of ft-iren o t \ 'm- l it v «il l^>n<l<m luuLy ulrc »u*tiw thht (hey am about 
to APPOINT an IKSi't CTOll of MEAT and SLAirQlll'ER-IIOUHfiS, with a •alary at 
ib« rate o( t\t>6 « year 

CAudld«iaa^(i>>i«td tf« utrong. Imalthy men. under 3t ycnr« of ncc. butrhtrt by trade, and t 
IK^ocea a oraeflcal kmml.Ml.'v of alt ciiimch ol meat amt »iaui> li'oruitf. j 

^TUelo'-ntunrwtH l.eT«iinlrtdtu.<iij.loU»Uhinnm*inil«»of the Metrojjolitan Meat Market, I 
NmHhttrln. and ul\« hie aliotc tune to tin* duttm u> tin* uHU*o. ! 

Theaniiolntoitm, hi tin* llrat tiutaurp, will he lor tW<* in>*iith« only, at the end of which ■ 
y.rrlix] the party. If :oumi r.oni|«(i‘flk a .11 K* iflarcil on tin.- tegular oiutV. ( 

PirSrulara **l the ilutlra oftliv •itb« , ** l nml ternn nf u>n^lMtu*enl, \rill Imj torvarded, by post I 
only. If applied tot In writlns w ihw Otfli'c. ’ 

Ca»iva^l.»tf luHtrlftly jirohiliHvil. uud any CauitMnU* found mirltiylng thlr condition wilt be ! 
4liN<iualiSo(t. 

Aiipllratynw, to the Crtlidlilate'* own handwriting, with cnpk-i of Teeltinonial*. are to !« sent 
to (he uiidairitfnod on or betorv Saturday, Aj»vil t\>. 

_ , HENRY MLAKE»/Vtoopome,*. 

Beware Office, rtnilclhall, 

April il. Ii9t4. y 


' LIFE ASSURANCES, &o. 

I 1 af* ^ 

COMPLETED SCHEME OP LIFE AWCEANOE. 

^ * y ' 

LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Doatfa-Claima : 

Bpttcial protection aprainat omission to pay prenjdums : 
World- wide residence after one year in oratttsry' cases: 
Guarantee of Burrendar* value : ■ 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through auieido. 

The now explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 

E. A. NEWTON, 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and MftnOffer. 

( i U Ali>rf A N ^ F I K K and” L i F E <Jf¥Ic & 

^ Kk.u» OrriCK-Ii i.OMDARI) HTttKKT. LOXOfiN. E.C. 

Law Contra RiUMui-x] KLtKT STfCEKT, E.C. 

KaUbluihed 1 m 1. bulwrlberl Capitol, Two MilliOUf. 

]j bi-cto, n. 

Chmnnuu JOHN O. TALBOT. Ea«l , H P- 
l)Kpuf<j-CtutinnaH-A.l.KA$ G. H. Q/BUft. fyq. 


Boa land NftJ« IVnuatt. E^. 
Henry Bouhain-Carter. K«*i. 
i harien >Vin, Curtin, Rwi. 
l iiailci V, Leva*. Km|. 

Hir Wulu-i K. Yarguhar, Bart. 

J anifin (ioodinn, Ld<i. 

.lolinJ. Uaino’tun, Etq. 

Tliwmxm Hankirv, E*u. 
lOrliRrd M. l|nr\«y. Enj. 

Bight Hon. Jwhn (i. liubba rd.M.F. 


John TI uuter. E*«j. 

Gronre Luxe, E*i. 

Ut. I Lon, ki. J, aH»*w; Lutovpp, ^t.P. 
Braumont W. LnLW^kT L*Q. 

John 6. Martin. J!«q, 

8. llvi* MorJey.Ewi., 

Henry .icha Nonnjax, Ea). 

IhiviO l*dw»*U. f&iv~ 

AuguadK Ktq. 

llenrv v;^nc, t£*ri. 


r l'HK 00 1 ON IKS. — An o\, optional OPKNfNO for the SONS ; 

■A ofNOBLUMEN nnj GUNTUIMUS doliou^ of uriUioft In tbo Colonies now pimTitu ! 
Apply riL-,Auually tul'nionel Shkhvimhn, 41 ; LoinUrd Street, F. C. I 

F ~ 2N1NSULAE and 0U1KN T A L~ST FA Nf N A. VI GATION ! 

COMPANY. I 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MA.!F.ft+Y'8 MAH-S TO INDIA. 
CHINA. AUSTRALIA, vu. 

R&DUCKl) RATES OF PASS A OK Money.—sPKCIAIj RKTUIlN TICKETS, 
(tires It nrtnidhti) » tor— 

Calcutta, madras, imd ci:ym»n f vTJti » 

CMlrfA. STRAIT*. JAVAN WwftltttfXZfo. 

1 From lira wen* rid. 


CHINA, STRAIT*. JAVAN iF.i; 

1 Fronidramnend, 

SYDNEY, M PR, BOURNE, and ADELAIDE .... I Thaiwtay. llanr.x. 

I From Bi imlHI, Monday. 

1,0 m 1 u/ta 0 ( : niR :: l : TAW, .. u . m !} w«m^ay. 

MARSH LLUS. EO Yvr] and BOMBAY .. Every fourth Ttofdnjr. 

Oi-VICES: IK I.EADENHALL R’TKEK J“, E.C., and « COCK^PCK STREET, 
LONDON, fJ-W.i at RUE 1.KPKI.I.B ITiCll, PARIS 1 7 UUE 
NOVLJ.LKS. MAILSEIU.ES. 

:nniE LONDON JOINT STOCK DANK, Limited. — NOTICE 

-* 14 towehy glvan that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the II end Off\rc and 


Uana'jt'r Hf yire Department ~F. J. MAH9DEN. 

Actuary and Seen tnry T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capital at nrauvnt paid np and Invented £ 1 ^ 90,000 

( 'i'otal Fundi upward* 01 1 ' ijcei,nqff 

JT., ; * Total Annual Inootneo var DJtlX*t»o 

^ , N.R.-Flre Policta which eipiml at Lady-day thould lie renewed at the Uead Ofltoe, nr 
itn ! With the ApeivU. on or ln*tor«» April J». 

- 1 "royal i:xoiiANGF^SjuR.\NCE^ '^urcStASm. 

'N i **-*' I'EiftalilUheil by Hoynl Charter, A.li.UBO.) 

| FOR SEA. FIRE. I JFK, AND ANNUITIES. 

Okficks-BOYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Branch OrrioR-m PALL MALL. B.YV. 
L The Aor.umalated Fyindfl exceed /4. '‘00,900. 

The Total Claim* paid by ihU Corporation have r»co«dcd TUIRTY-TWQ 
MILLIONS STERLING. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON. E*q.. fVoiwrwyr. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER IlAMILWN. tag., .Ww Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH F.DLMANN, Eaq , /*p«*-Gow*i»or, 

* Dm reetor*. 


-* la hrruhy aWnu tlwit the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the llend Ofllre and i 
Mmnehrtiif lb In Bank »m |>jHHlt*, *ubj«'» t *0 Kr»en dny*’ notice of withdrawal, ia thi» day 
(cvdneod to UNE-ABD A-IIALF I'EU CENT. i*-r nmuim. } 


k Prince* Street, Man* ton House, 

A|vlll 13, la*|^ 


W. F. SAB 11 A WAY, Gtnnal Manager. 


ftoljert Barclay, Bag. 

John Gamut Cuttle/, fia|, 

Mark Cnvnc l.bwe, Erti 
Fdwtuil Jpinv* Dpnipti. E»a. 
William l»av>'l«oQ, E**j. 

Alfteil Dcut, Kvi 
Atvxauder l>rncc, L»g. 

Charles llennaiiii Go-ehen.Eiq. 
C’harle- Ernest Green. E*g. 
Charle* he' iroiir Grenfell, K*q. 
Wlitiiotltotlainl. E«fi, 

Egertun Hubburd. Ktg. 


William Xnowle».E«q. 

Ne» do Lni/Dpck. Aiq. 

Georgr Forties MutoulutMW, Yiq. 
Dnnwl MeiovrOr hqgen. fSaq. 
Hun. Ronald Ixwlie Molrltle, 
IVUlimn Hot art MotvrlyJCuq, 
William Hair Rathbonc, E*g. 
tor John Rune, Bart. 

PHinuel Lto Sch ueier . E*q. 

Em- (arnn^oo Smith. Eng. 
llrniy Ftcdarla Tiarh*, Esq. 
Montagu C. \Yilkin*on, Ew- 


VTUTICE—Tlie u*nal Fifteen Day* allowed tor payment of FIRE PREMIUMS thUlo£ 
| l>i due at Lady -day will expire on April 


APQLLINARIS 


THE QUEEN OP TABLE WATERS." 


« Earl SPENCEIt, K.G., Pre». International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apoliinoris as a typical hoverage, 
Approved by the faculty .” — Sanitary It front, March 18S2. 

WUBNisn - ^"VolTii iioiJ sk or ^apartments 

a* TBROVHHOVT «» MOF.llKU’S 1I1UE SVSTKM. Thf .rlyln.1, bn4. .i><) Mini 
Ilberxh Fouttdeil A.u- Wm. Cu*h I'remi hp rXtrn ehar/e tor time giveu. Larce. »ucinl 
to aelaet from. Illustrated pt-ired Cntalugur. with I erms, port free. ...HR, MB, and *iWJ 
JottMltam Court luiful, and 1«, nv. anil <1 Marvel l Stmer. W . Karabiiahed iww. 


FRY’S 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, W&. 

GOLD MKDAJj, CAIiCUTTA, 1MI. 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A inuitdcllctaw and valnublaarttclc.’* 


Finn Anal Ha NCR 8 on liberal terma. 

Life Ahnc hakcvh with or withont paaHcfpation In PmtUa. 

Ixian* ai t yriuited on Kcrnrlt.r of Life Intr. rente In cunnexton with PoHeV* <*f Asauranrv. 

A Imye partieiiwtlon in Fruflu. with tho jriisimnu-,* of the Invited Capitol Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Churtrr. tram the lluLmti'/i of Vaitnersblp. 

Ail n*al Itapruvemcnb in modern praetlee, with the security of an Office whuM wwmrwa 
haw been tca'Ad hjr the exucrtenee ut more than a l outnry and a Half. 

Tho forimratlon am open u> consider ajiplieutiona for Agenutoa. 

A Vrocpvctua, Tahir «*f riomm, and Dalunec Micct will to Turwardcd on app'ioatlon. 

Royal KxchuuKC, Louduti. K. R. IIANDCtlCK. Avjrr Mry, 

P H 0E N I X F lit E O FFIci, 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONDON. J^tAblWha 1 17*J. 
InanraneoH ugalnat Loot by Fli« an-l Lightning ettoctad to all part* of the World. 
I/OM walnrusi arranged with piumptitude and liberality , 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Seentaty*^ 

TMTERIAL FIUE " INSUKANOE COMPANY. 

A Krtabliahrd Hn.-l OL D BROAD STREET, E.C. 1 and ST? PALI. MALL. 8.M*. 
Capital. CUiOOaMXj. Paid-up and Instated, £i(M,(«K). Total Inveded Fund*, over £1 ,300,000. 
Irinui AuresairftMirt Fu<* on Pn»|icny in all purl* of the w -rid at iuinlprptr rate* oT nre intom, 
Vrompt and TiUiul *atUmrnt ol claim*. P.uicn** (aliioit due nt Laly-tlay ahoald be 
rvnewctl on or betoiw April tf, vr the vaino wii* become v.ml, 

. _ E. COZENS hvflTff, Grnjtmi Ya w p, 

Q U N FIR E fttu? L I F E O K V I 0 E S. 

L* THRFADNEKDLE STULET. L-C. CH UllNli DUiVtff, 8.W. 

OXFORD STREET t Comer of Vote Street-, w. *FlllK. E»t«bU«lied 1710. It am* and 
Furcmrn ln*uiam-ea at niodCj*f« rale*.-. Li IE. tlutah t-dnd (■'to. Specially R»w raittiw 
young live*. Lnr/c l<ui\u*v*. liMin-Ulate *eltlv incut oj ciHunx, 


BOOKS, &c. 


O O 0 0 A, 


PURR COCOA ONLY. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

” Strictly i uw. M - W. W, ffropoauT, 

F.I O..F C.S.,CHly Ana W *t. fi.*»*tol. 
NINETEEN PRIEN MEDALS. 


HOTELS. 


T^IIE SATURDAY BKVIEW sent by post at following rates 
JL j»cr an n i mi, paid In uilvavPni't 


TiBIGHTftXUBEPFORI) HOTEL— Facing Sea, Esplanade, 

forviMlu Uu %t«L C^tUu«uute«tooaa wvd toquirlca will tvcelfe prompt attention from 
^ A ’ ■ „ ' 1 BENJA MIN BULL. t m Mya 

nnaE li^RAOOMBK HOTEL.— With mild winter Cllmato 

4i 


Any part of tho United KIuy.dofli 

India aud <Milna. * 

Other Britiali Colon ioa, Bur >pe, Tigypt, and Amuriffi . 


,*l * 2 

. 1 IS t‘> 
. I 10 8 


STEEL A JON E^. 4 Spring Gardena, London. S.W. 


r PHF SATURDAY RBVIKW.— 1 Tha following wUMBFliS 

X of THE SATCKDAY REVIEW are require .1, far whU*h atl.ca h Win bo ilveu. via.: 

4 , a, LL?*i, u 9 , 431, 4Kt, and W9 tolean eotuei) — at the Office, 3a bouthimptoa street, 
trandJSy.Cj . . L ... 

TflK SATURDAY UKVIKW.— WANTED, oloan cot*W of 

Stjic 1 SJ«S' , wV ttd W,L,< ' 1 ' lfc ®**‘ h wUI ^ ® lr,,a gt :•* ffeulUemptpn 




The Saturday Review. 


MODIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

BPSOLAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, 

. COUNTRY SrnsCHIJiKKS visit in" LONDON for Uie SEASON are. 
at, liberty to avail UumusHvcs of tbe Terms and Conditions of the London 
Book Society Dki-aiitmi-m- of MU DIE’S SELECT LI URAJtY, and 

to hovo thmr llook^ ••xt hanp'd by the Library Measeiigpri in Bay water, 
Belgravia, KcnaingiLn, Swlcnham, Hampstead, or any oilier Part of 
London, There is the same liberal atipply of the Beat Hooks of the Season 
in this as in every other Department of Madie'b Select Library. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to tlic TOWN 
DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the Londoh Hook 8ocir.TT.Tivo 
Guineas pur annum and upwunP, rommiruiu^ at any date. Subscriptions 
are also cmmciI fur shorter imnodn on modeiutc terms. 

M U J )I E*S SELECT LIBRARY, Limued, 

NEW OX FOll I > ST KELT, LONDON; 

2bl REGENT STREET, a no 2 KING STREET, CUEAPS1DE. 

B LACKWOOD'S MAO AZIN 1$ fur APRIL LS8J. 

No. IKCCXXII. tt.Od. 

Com ic\rs i 

TI1E STATE OF ART IN FRANCK. 

A LADY’S HIDE ACROSS SPANISH UONDITR 18.~1»AHT IV. 

AN IDLE HOUR IN MV STUDY. 

TIIE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. Paiit VIL 
MY WASTED YoUTn. By E. R. CUAVVUN. 

1K>U UCIO N KF. ... I* A KT II. 

T11K SONS OF THE PROPHETS : Two fk piperita live* of the Cathjlir I mtli. 
Mil. GLADSTONE’S BAD PAPER. 

William Bt.A« Kwuon a 8ov», IMlitliurch ami London. 


T 


Now Mail/. - . v 1 

MRS. HENRY WOODS MAGAZINE, >■-* 

n E ARGOSY for APR I L, 

CoStJHTSc 

I. TUG WHITE TVITCtl. Chapter* HMi. Ilhutnatwl t»j M. XUoa GdWtlOs. ' 

*. A DANGEROUS CROSSING. By Lady \lMiMU, SANJJJUpl. 

5. JOY, 1.0 VE, AND J.11K. By 1.KXA MiLMa*. . ) 

4. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By CHAHUMV W. WOOD, F.flfeftfe. WRh 
lilu/tratioTvi 

ft. IN THE TWILIGHT. By QkOltUK CoTruu*tL. 

6. THE GKO* l' OF •• oinis " 

7. A PLATONIC ATTACH MES P. By G. It. PaW, 

Hi x pence Monthly. 


FIFTH EDITION or the ARGOSY for JANUARY now ready. .Alto tfc ARGOSY for 
FEBRUARY tuel MARCH. 

“ The * White Witch 1 w <U*ei*ly intercutting ftym the very flr,t | a^c." - Daily CkronfeU. 
"Mu. Henry Woudu ‘ Arguny ’ tnlty maintain* 1U reputation."— 

*’ A plentiful aunply ufrtlrrmtf llcden luoif wm »t Mthiary tJanltt. 

“The * A i cony ' unit, *»v< r goiGi'ii «,•*« " -haOy 7W<w* «ith, 

" The h«»t aivil ctivn^m mugfuim* we ..an." Aran/kliif. 

“ Till, hriLlianl monthly." -jfl. Joihta'a (»'u?C t#e. 

lljoituin BK>ThKY A Sox, a New Burlington Street, W. 


Price *«. «it. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTUItY 

For APRIL 1884. 

TUB PROPHET OF S\N HlANClStO. Ry II « G. tt ee the Dlkb or AnhfUh. 

TUB SPOLIATION of INDIA, H. Rv J. unvot'd Kkw. 

WORDSWORTH AND BY RON. By Au.rn\u.\ C'UAiil.es .swixm uxa. 

THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. By Sir W’n.i um lum.wno. 

DEMOCRACY AND So< IAT.D'M. By the lion. Uluiuih C. Biiol.lilUk. 

KING JOHN OF AUVSMMA. ID < npimnK.A. i»K Co-cox. F .R.G.S 
LUTHER AND RECENT CKITJU'M. l*y Hu- Vrrj Rt i. Prim- pal Ti Until j 

'NUMBERS f nr, the Majority end Pie Remnant. By M vti new Aiivh.u. i 

THE DAY OF KMT, By Cfuituu H ill (Seertlaiy to the Wurkinjr Men’* Lord’, Day j 
HCit AMuHallnul. ! 

PROPORTION A1 . II EPRKSENT \ Til >N ; I 

' I. By Sir Jofi% J.iimimk’k. Rnrt.. M IN 
a. (A Tut KlrUlun ? Ily II. O. AU\t>i.i»-FonHT*it. 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, A (JO., LONDON. 


Price **. j ixwtfree.a, *1. 

niDLIOTIlfcqUK IJ XIV K1 IS KLLK et REV Of! SUISSE 

U fcir APRIL Hit contain* : 

l. tiU’FIMT-CE QVK LA PHILOSOPHIC ? Par M. Ku»»»T XavJLLB. 
y. ].E I’ftRE FEl.lX. Nuuvcllc. Par M. T.Covhr. 

.1. I/AMflUlGUK DU SUI», DHPUls PANAMA JUSQCAV CAP IlORN. Pwr 
M. V. nit FloriaM'. UHvondj- rt ilirnine ii.ntie.i 
L QT’EvriONS nUVIUi:il»:S : VAUTM II’AITON KT COOPERATION. Par 
M. Aiukub B vrink iSicnndc <;t ikrni«r<i i>urllt.) 

V MADAME D'l'PIN A V A GKNft VC-I7AM7W. Par MM. LtriXS PKRJJY et GAKTOV 
Mai char. Ut'rnniU «nc ul dvn.lFit pnitn. » 

«. UN PAYS PERDU EXCURSION All MT.UEWALD. Par M. O. v** MuntKS. 

7. VARlf.Tfis.. A PHOTOS D’IJNE COLLECTION V' A U TOGRAPHE8. Pat 1C. 
l’liii.irru gujjkt. 

m. ciritoNigue paristenne. ». chuonique itauenng, 

1". Cl IRONIC IE ALLEMANDE. It. ClIRMNIQUR ANGLAI8K. 

J». CHRoNlMUK RUSSK. 14, BULLETIN LITTKUAUUB KT 

M. UlltOMltUB POUTMUR. BIBLIOGHArillMUE. 

SuWrlpthm for the Year, ; fur Six Mutt (hr. 1 In., peat free, payable In advance. 

I .mid on i EmYAdii STANFonn. ftft Clmrlna Croaa, H.W. 

loll FULL CORIlESfONDENCE BETWEEN T11K A’lTOUSEY-GENKRAL AND 
A ItAUltlSTKK. avu PUMP COURT tor APRIL. 

P UMP COURT; the Temple Newspaper and Review. 

AmiL 1*W1. Prfeewl. 

Crwn Purajrrniiha :..,A»mirk-aii KIvrU : M r *. Wi-J Freak 1 1 Mure Black 
Shevn • ''hum .Sili.’itiiM ! Tin* lVtrUn* l*ri i, Ar. Ac. ko. 

A Hiiiidh 1 m Euuiicttu. No. Ill 
Tim IIdhiuuu' >d ih, Luw Rcjiort*. 

The Giiih.'ii nml Pimu> Court. 

sir II, nry n Ofuiiinu mi tin- Eihiuetlc of the Bar. 

Th<* IlMtili-awi Knjriuuil i nr. tin 1 Lunacy Law* at Work. 

Sir lli ur^ lluwki)«,. Pnitruit am) Munmif 

New IlnildMiir. in l.iirdiTi (.unit ; Skcf h, Plnn, nml Elc^atlou. r 

t mill. i t dl' J urirtiumn. No. 1 1 P.irl>ariKUt niul the Luw Cuulia. 

Jutt ng. from u UMrniti.r'4 Noln Honk. Umler Um Pump. 

PnMi-hlii? ontiTi David R»mi n. .t St. Martin a Place, Trnlelpur Hifiiare. 

3 KM A INS of JtO\VAI.LVN CASTLE.— Seo The RUILUEIt 


IV 


)i,v ttii« auk i h)»o W rru! Chlldicn’e ll<M|,Stal — CoTiKoyatlonal Church. Upton.. 
A mu i .,u f on»*rinTi\c In toils > irc.inulity uml Kvolutioi) In Archili‘t'tur«_\Vhcrtt to Turn. 
. Ih-MoriitiiMi uml Ami- IL Mm at mu A lm.ctm*mii on Crunia(mii-..The Derorutivr Unci* of 
Mi ti,. .F mil, in Nutreoti lh«* Bumlln^ KxhiUlihm, &o. 4il. t b> 4 > 0 Ht, 4}(i. Annual Subtfc;rlp- 
liuii. l'Ai 4l.< iithvnhu Sin it. And uli Ni w»hh n. 

PROFESSOR J. S. B HEW KB'S I* AST WOBK. 


Monthly, la. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. tVJvCIV. (ATRIL). 

CD.vncNrH : 

HISTORIC LONDON. Hy Fhkdi hic Tf arkthov. 

A VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA FOR HEALTH. 

BRITISH BUTTERCUPS 

ABOCIAL STUDY op ()UK OLDEST COLONY. IT. 

THE 1NYI58T1 • LRK OF THE NIZAM. 

A IIENFX» , A , )K. (CotK'hikUin.) 

AN OXFORD CMIiLEUE UNDER JAMES J. AND CHARLES I. 
BE VIEW OF THE M<»NT1I. 


MACMILLAN at CO, LONDON. 


This day, 2 vnls. u Ith Poitruil, 8vo. 30a ■* 

TIIK IlKIGN of I1KNRY VIII.; from his Accession 

till tin* Ihmtii of Wulsf-y. Iloviuwc l and lllU't'-ntovl Ir^tu original Documents. 
Uy i)u* Utc* Professor Diikwku. hdit«>.l hy Jamka G .voids K it, of the Public 


RcctmJ O frit 4J. 

CoNTKsrs: Vol. 1. Unu-y VIII. and 
Euroj'i* Inti-r ml Uomlifioti of EnKlmnI: 
, J-‘n fTolK mid Mart : Ih^lgnsof Fi.tuci-1.: 
1 l.:To‘i-s of llt rt Ihitth* .*[ Man«nai»o : 
j Tin* Tivutj of No i*n : Kntfiumt and 
; l'r.iiii'J . S- oU'b Af.ali.-* : Domestic ilH 
ton : V,»»Wt'V -UardiMul and L<V H, ‘- 5 
T.\*u I'lioLwuf thi* I'trL d ; ’1 |it> Tinp'-rla! 
KhvLion ; Th»‘ Fn-M of thu Olnth of 
ifiild Thi* Duke id Pin'kitightiui : The 
r.il.iis* CiinfofmHv ; l>i‘u«h L**i» X. : 
Win* with Franco: Tin* L'nrltiiincnt of 
L’ljll : Juv.vmou of lTuitco: tootlund: 


Death of Adrian YI. : flU-ge of Rhodes : 
l.utliur ‘.mi, Henry V1H. 

Vol. ll.-pKnd of thn Fronth War ; Tho 
Lo oi : r l’Wo Tn*a r y of Madrid : AfffiJnt ab 
Howe : The Sock of Room : The Front'll 
Alilivni-i* : AnnoRoloyn : Wolwy’s Mbsiou 
to nance. The Pope und the Pivom.' ; 
.Rome t'auHPa ot DioconUstit at Home : 
Minion of Cumpegaio. The Cause be- 
fore the Lminit a. The Fall of WoJsey : 
WoUry's l ,a*t Journey and Duath. Con- 
clusion. Index. 


V n E 


K K V I 15 W. 


Monthly, Bn. M. 

conte m r o n a n y 

t'OSiKSIa Volt APRIL; 

Tile Cornlnc Slavery. By llerliert Sp< nrvT 

Pruvlnelal lloma Rule in Ireland. Uy lliu MamihImoI Lf.me. 

t ■ iiinteraemia My Dr Carl Aln*l. 

I'm'r F jfyin under Enjriji-h Jli.le. Hy Pinforntr Rayev. 

The Ballad ot the Miilmuht Sun. 1^0 Itv Mim llamulnu Klnjf. 

The E*|>unidon of F’-mdand. Ily Gt.Kwhi Smith 
LurlpUlfn m a lli'll/mim True her By Cini<»i Wesfroft 
Neo-Chil«lanlty uiid Mr. Arnold llv H. D. Trudl. IM’.L. 

M..')viwjteir*. m nnieit. uml Hie Ruardid Traifo. My Gv.jikc 1 ‘durtf, ( hu*rtnnn of (itn tuI 
ShilMiwtieis' SiA'.et] 

CnnU'miNirury T.Ub at <i i'homtht in Germany. By Dr II. Cellbkin. 

Cujitemuornry llwrik : 

I. Chi»n*h IlLtnrv. Br RmfesMir Rtoln-ji 

II. l J h>alcnl Kmitv. By It A. PruLim, 

8. Geurml Liu-ratiirc. 

IsniHlRK a Co., Limited, Mi Lud^ate 111II, E.U. 


Pi Ire Sw. ud. 

npiIE NATIONAL REVIEW for APRIL. 

COSTHXTril 

DISSOLUTION Ott ANARCHY ? 

CURlSl'OPHU U NORTH. Uy Viscount Cm asuhook. 

THK MERCHANT SHIPPING HILL. By Horen LKiitnuinoa. 

A II AMTS HIRE TROUT. By Suuox. 

CATT1JE DISEASE AND TIIK FOOD SUm.V, By William E BKvtt 
ft ALVIN I. IV. K IIkslcy. 

THE YRIENDMlir OF FRANCE, lty Harold A. Pkhuy. 

LETTERS FROM ttlJKICOLA. No. II. Comnmnlcatcd hy the Earl i»r Cakxauvi.a. 
MKRYJ WHAT N, EXT I By liKMaraiira Ctt.uti,«.** Boirjx,)- n. 

“JOSEPH AND JESSE “ i an Id>ll of MhllamUu. By AMi'U a. 

-AMERICAN IVETHY. By Psu.Y GitKO. 

TIIK BENGAL TENANCY BILL s SirJ. Gain! and B’alv.|» liebrr. By C.T. BuklaM*. 
'.OftKESrOKDKNGB. 

Lendoat W. H, allkst a Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 


* 

!» 


JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Next week, at all Libraries 9 vol*. iro.JIf. 

TIIE 

STORY OF THE COUP D^TATo 

By M. PE M A UPAS, 

Formerly MlnDter and Chief of the Police In Parle. 

TRANSLATED BY ALBERT I». VAN DAK. 


3. 8. VIRTUE fc CO., LIMITED, W H’Y LANE. LONDON. 


Price <D. 

O SOKVATIIS KAI TA KAO' ti mas. An E«a»y. By 

. ^ M (,I htvvk «V hirin' UAL. Translated into modern Greek from the original Firnrh. 

I \\ 1th the tiihJil.mi uf >o<*j ntifV Po’ trail, mid nu A|>t<eml v. eimtaiuiJift Eitfbteall ChatfUiN «f 
I Apii . iM«.mornljiiiu rclat.ve to the Knaa/, h> ilu* Greek ProAncr. J. N. VALMI TA r ‘ 
1U.L.. AI.A. 

ilaciiKTTR a Co., Eim r winiwm ^twt, rhurtna Groat, 

Now ready. I'riee to Suhwrl»M'W, 1,'iu. t to Nou HnlkiCrUai»X,3r8a. . 

piwtu« r , Ki.d. cniru. - , v 

“ In . to mw yror by year In Hot and lu the e-tu at and vnloo of tte )nft»rfoa«<w, w ^ Tiwa,; 

QTRKKT'S 1NDIA.N nud OOIX)aN1AL MKKOANTII« ’ 

& DIRECTORY, h«si2-m. 

Thin Annual cffcr«t(i the manufat-turnm of F. upland a reliable and fAnable giWde to tha 
Eurui^an Mir.*hitni« ot rmlia, Chinn, .farwi, end the E.itfUrn ShfVl, Aiwtf(Oia. New Zealand, 

UrHnhCnhiinb'a.tlie Wei* ' “■*--* *** * - 1 -* ,v *‘ 

t na«l. wild «H the Coluitlv'* u 
n vined Uvea I ly ) aft rix-m vm 11 
rv hrctiite. It h1»o cnntaiua i 

uw'tnl to Meri'bonu. - T < , A 

London : G. STR**r aoCumUU, fi.C. i Stuskt XlUQTuaka. 5 Scrle 

New York t 9. M. PkTYiwuiLL k Cm, Rouoa > ft. M, txnxMtuh It Co. ^ ' . 
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The Saturday Review* 


EldHARD BENTLEY & SON’S KEOAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 

LIST. LIS T« 


PREACHERS of the DAY— See THE 

TEMPLE BAB MAGAZINE for APRIL. Now ready. 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM of ADAM 

LINDSAY GORDON, tho “Australian Poet,*' appears In THE TEMPLE 
BAIl MAGAZINE for APRIL In. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OP “BEYOND RECALL." 

AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “Jacobi’s Wife" So. 3 vol*. [Just n^Uy. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “POUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR." 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 

Author of “ Four Crotchets to a Bar “ Ac. 3 vuh. crown 8vu. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “BARBARA IHtATtlCOTTO TRIAL." 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss 

R. N. Caury, Author of “Woo^d and Moiried,” “ Nelllr'n Memories," Ac. 
3 YOllf. 

4 ‘ There m u healthy tone and also a frcsh&eM nliout * Not Like i)ihi*r Girls’ whjrh wc have 

thoroughly M Carey has In It Ridilcwit im<>tli<‘r ucnuliu* stii'er**.’ . ,h*lvi HhV. 

“ * Not f,lke < ithor GliU’ In a very amilvlug book, ami nur which can be vcy wvlJ nijokcu 
o W~I‘uU Atu'l t/xi Kent. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “A 

IN LONDON TOWN 


A WESTHKN WII.M'LOWEU." 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


•' The rtnry wlvrh open* with this delirious hit of urarilod puriulov is bright anil oimHnc 
throughout, ft mwiiLlcti with a clever woman's gvii?riui« •>> ni|uitliv in munly v.cwnof life, 
ami with a ily peTrciiGim.nUo, of lhi* iwrrownmu into w !ih I» t'xr’uslnely ina-nilinr Idea* uro 
ft|it to run. No one who know* what good w-riiina hi, ihmiiw who is i>n;rinul i-uiMigh lo enjoy 
oritfli:*lit), >hnnld rms* the pli'-inure that this novel — winch ha* plenty ol true ueutinicnt and 
Kvaiuine pathos tu ii as well as humour- will givo."— /Wj/ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE fj \RDKN OF EDEN." 

THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown 8 vo. 

“ The * Knave of Henrts • la a love story occupy inic a petition midway between romance ami 
melo(lrnnm, with many of tbs best chiiruatemuea oi both. Tlui Author l» undoubtedly 
clever .*’— A the mruvt. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ (JF.ORG E O KITH ".to. 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. II. Riddell, 

Author of “The Senior Partner,” “The Mystery Iti J\ilncu Gardena." Ac. 
8 vols, 

" ’ Sumn Drummond ' la one ot Its authors best work*.”— .S'peefntor. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO NEW THING" Ac. 

TII1RLBY HALL. By W. E. Norms, Author 

of “Matrimony," •* Mndoujoisclta d»* Mer*w*," bo. 3 vols, 

“ This book Lt full of good thing*." . Stamtai >1. 

NEW ADDITION TO “ HUNTLEY 'ft FAVOURITE NOVELS." 

Now readv.^t all ‘Book'-ellur*’. 

LADY GRIZEL. By the lion. Lewie Wing- 

ViBr.n, Author of “ Aliigol Row<\*’ “In Her Majesty’s Keeping," Jbc. New 
and Cheaper Edition, i voi crown hvo. <K 
“ On putting down Thackeray' ' Esmond' we seem to come hack suddenly from the days 
of Qnucn AoiiCiWiI on Atoning' Utoy liri*«i one u» almost u mpicd to helUivu one has llvt.il 
In the icfgn of King G corgis Iu.“~ JTo» amp post. 

RICHARD BKNTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET* 

PunufinitHa in ordinaiiy to mat majesty nut quern. 

p POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

“Donovan" did. 8 vols. 

THE PITY of IT. By Mr=s. M. E. Smith, 

Author of u Tit for Tot *’ Ac. 3 volt. 

DAWN. By II. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

/' Powub O’DoNOOncit, Author of “Ladles on Horst-book " &o, * voIh. 

TO HAVE and to HOLD. By Sarah Stredder, 

. Author of “ Tito Fate of a Year" &o, 3 vols. 

QMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 

price Ids. C<L.j, , 

UURST H fcLAC&TT, PUBLISHERS' 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH SJttEfiT. 
At all Oook««Utr*’, cloth, as. ad. 

pHYSIOM)aiOA.L GUUELTYi or. Fact iw Fancr. An 

A .. KiPfolry loidths VlYhwctlou Qu^flon. ByTua.VsTiwoimijw 

* l<te ** *** P^tokgltrt, * Physiological Cruelty f la 

TiZKiir HwrrUBM,f OttittHba Street, Slratd. 


Largo crown 8iro. doth, 7a. fid* 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 

By Lord OTIagan. K.P. 

“Ills impossible to read thru** addresses without discovering the* Utolr aether I* mgae-ion* in 
his views, and litoral In hisaymiiatlthw am! sentiments. Apart from tljebr intrinsic litciary 
merits, the papers were worth rmmMiihJnjr on higher aroundk, for Lord <1 Magan is well 
entitled to tie heard on certain social and economic question* doaclg aflbetatic the welfare of 
Ireland. 11 — 7 f/Mi-s. ... 

•; We cannot Mp regrettlne that U»rd O’Hagan has ootclvcn us more UUrary crldclsm m.% 
volume that beais wltncm to the «tsac(ty of h.s personal insight and the drUcacy ;of Jus literary 
feeling, no less than to his largo ami sound culture as a lawyer msd a potlUefau* *— ^jwfolor. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2*. fld. 

TIIE FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the 

RIGHT HON. niTAHLKrt PELIJAM VILLIKBS. K.P. With a Political 
Mornoir. Edited by A Mkmbku of tuk Ct>UU£H Ol,UB* 

“ They are really models of lucid statemeuf or fact aud orderly arrangement of argu- 
ment. - S<I'U! linfl ItfVirUJ. . 

“From Mr. Y tillers** speecluv alone a vivid fdetura of those times might he drawn. 

ICcfHtamtft. 

“ We do not know a better storehouse of the purely statistical argument* against Protection 
than tiiem* 

** II Is well that 'hr sen lees Mr. Charlo* Viltier* should he brought home to a genrratiuu 
which luu «rown tin »iru*r he first iin^wcd the question of free trade upou a reluoteut leglsla* 

ture,aud iwrm'vrrN tilt it In’rainr tiic sealed imlicy uf tho country The i»uhLiciUit»n of 

his speeclm will rrln-Mi the mrmonos of hi*, count lymtui, aod himlah them with AB oppor- 
tunity ftor rvilvratng lUnr ^rutlmdr t»> him.” -• A (tu wt urn . 

“ I mdieve there l« nothin# like those sjsci lus m the diocnislon of the question If you 

want mi hwi.««t siulcineiit uf iuid-.it you vrant an < xhil>Uli»n ot principle*. If Aou trout to rew 
the urttumrnta by whieli that itrent qiic«tb>n wr:u dorendtsl. If you want to read of pobieserttl- 
n.ttnbi ami to obuevve a fqiiltleM l.ixle, you runy have all that by reading the speeches pi tho 
member Jor VYoIvcihanipton on tlic aiuut qiu stbm ofirrn trade.** 

Thu Uight lion. J oun UmcuT, M.P., at Blrmioglmm. 

2 vols. itomy 8vo. cloth. 21s. 

ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. . 

By the Into Wn.r.iAM Gkokuk Waiip, Fh D. Edited, with an Introduction* 
by Wti.miii Waud. 

Demy 8vo. cloth , 

B0L1NGBR0KE : a Political Study and Criti- , 

. cijtm. By Roukut HakimiP. 

Cmwn 8 vo. cloth, fto. 

SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By \ 

Mauy Biioijc, Author of "Ilumc Sido of a Scicutlbc Mind” Ac. 

In 8 voIk. crown 8vo. cloth, each os, 

ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by J. W. Linton v 

and R. H. SrhuiiAno.' 

L t’.lTAfiliER TO BURNS. . 

ir. TRANSLATIONS. V 

III. LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

V. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 

Limp parchment antique, or cloth, : vellum, 7*. fill. 

T II E BOOK of PSA LM S. Translated by the 

Rev. T. K. Chkynf. M.A. (The Pur oh mo til Library. 


(The Purohmonl Library. 


Crown 8 vo. clut-h, 3a. Gd. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JUDAS ISCARIOT: 

n Character Study. By tho llcv. JxMiea W. T. Haut, M.A. 

iATgc crown Hvo. cloth, 7s. fi l. 

A JAUNT in a JUNK : a Ten Days’ Cruise 

iu Indian Seas. 

Crown Svo. with 2 Illustrations ami Map, cloth, 6a. 

LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. 

Shown. # 

TRADE QUESTIONS A3 ELECTION TESTS. 

RAILWAY RATES and RADICAL RULE. 

Ili-in ^ u verier of rriu tlcul Qui'stloii'! vitally alfccting the- interests of Trudors 
aiui A^neulturUts throughout the country, nnd sugirott'd to thorn for con- 
vitiemvwui as (doctors. By J. Bi gkinoiiam Popk, Barriwter-ut*L«w. Crown. 
Svo. doth, *.’^. lid. 

Small crow'll Hvo. cloth, hcvt Hod boards, 3s. (UL 

THE RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, 

and JIow lt (« re w. lJy Emily I’KiaFt mi, Author of “ Gian Alarch “ &c. 

Crown kyi\ cloth, Ltcvidlod boards, f>». 

UNDER A FOOL’S CAP : Songs. By 

Danikt. 11 KNlJV, Jun. 

Mil. 0I1.TJ ART SMITH’S NEW I’OEM. 

THE LOVES of VAN DYCK : a Talc of 

Genoa. By J. W. Git.ii art- Smith, Small rrown Hvn. cloth, 2e. fid. 

“ Verses bill of inclod.v and hrlsht fain y. Ill* thought*, often ' cry beautthil, art rinthi d In 

M rh> me H U *«> munh-al a* to be m-.u-cd oi n eurdlol Tccei>*lun U-uin a uuimtoi<s 

public, who will lock forward with pU-usum to a future verso story Irvm tho same cu^-l 
writer . Momma J’tuf, 

*’ There Is always o.i.'C and freedom In this writer’s rbyino.’’— Acndanu, 

• 

Small cmvrn Svo. cloth, 3s. Oil. 

CYRIL and LIONEL; nnd other Poems: a 

Volume of Sentimental Ptrtdios. lly Maiuc AndijiS; Ra rroi/>ncv. 

Fmall crown 8 vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

DARKNESS and DAWN : the Peaceful Birth 

or » n«w Ac*. 

LONDON i l I'ATERXOSTKR SQUARE. 

, «3 





. -A. 1 - ' • 


HTH & FAErtAN’B Nfiw BOOKS AND timmm 


NEW BOOKS. 


' ■: v , now ]Ui\r>Y.-Tfus beaconrkilld elegy. 

IPRIMIULSKS : an Klttjry in Four Cantos, | 

> - written in Memory of the lal.' V-.rl <•* "itatnunilktd. K.H. ; with which -ure 
’ * - Ihcor pon.fc.d tM- “jronrftf «»< Uw* iVoj.io." Coloured wrapper, Is. ; or cloth 


A BEAUTIFUL R\0TEU C.rflT. | 

JlUvtOllt. ] 

TIIE SEVEN WORDS on the CROSS ; and ! 

other Jlyrniw. liv K. M. Willi 'J Full page IlluMruthius. Printed In Mack J 
nnii mi nfion D'UcIi liaml-nutdi* p-yer, dint bound iu parchment covci ^ I 
uniform wnh “Mudo 1 /j Sony." Si*, lid. ! 


N*'.w Edition. Knl'irg.-il, xvlih the Forma und Otti'Tl. 

THE NEW LAW of BANKRUPTCY; 

ronlAlniojj tlw Uwihrnpic.t Act IKSlt. with Introduction Tnbh*, Ni»l«.<. .md un 
iii'li <, T«» which i* uiliSt-l a Siijiji?omi“iU co.it do in" tin* i » (1 rr«, Fiirin*. Ford, 
nml Mrit of Official K<*n Ic-rs. liv i immiivalu llt.Ncic Juste, M.A., llarriitcL’- 
nt-Luw. Crown tivo. cioilx l ward*, fa 


Mil, ir. scmn , /-\vir^nN*« new book. 

STUDIES in HISTORY, LEGEND, and I 

LITERATURE. I)nri leafed Gy pc million lo J. A. Fronde, Esq., ALA. Crown 
8ro. hovelled boards, 7*. fid. 

••Something of tlw ardour wiiithhfcimunfftincd him in many nn Alpine track, ami of thr 
warlncMhuhuii lenn't Imm pU-u unt pm!. inn? tw win In the hriHht and dlllitiul ihieti • -if 

Mr. H "envtc-vuiaon, wtirr«nh«N|piakMlinuffhtrhlly and with hornet care rvuciauing th» 
virion* snbjfe'.'U chosen tor bn book. „ btiih; ft humph. 

“ U lie whole volume abound* In curious deittlla.". Lif*. 


duf.t ready, at all Iho Libraries. 

MUSIC and the PIANO. By Madame Jenny 

VlARl» Lot'll, Translated from thu French l»y Mm, WAitnisUTON SMIT1I. 
Cloth, bevelled board*, 7a. (id. 

** Tide readable and Instructs e hook. ha* n duditivt rain.* It ,1™!* with the variout 

«ouipu»er» I'M tlui liHtiumeirt and llieehnnicter oT their vi.nki, l,ut urn tic red about Us iu *ca 
aw inaujr preanaatutiaurvatiuna having a aider inngu."— ijahy IWVyr »pn. 1 


- ' ; tJ ;V 

TIJK DIVINE COVfEDY OF DANTE AVO^tflSW^.J . '/* ' * 

THE INFERNO. A Transition in Terza Ri^ 

Notes and Introductory Kwty. By J amici Roman tn mw?AX}JX Vtf. qmlk ' 
detny Svo. wuh an Engraving alter Giotto's Pmtt ait* 1ft. ■ , . ' 

WALBRX ; or, Life in the Wood a. 13y IT. 

llcprinte*! from tluj iab.nl American Kditloa. 1 vol. •mali' CW>w 9vo. dk/. *. . ■ 

STORMS and SUNSHINE of a SOLHIER’S LIFE. 

Lleut.'Geuuriil CouN AIaCiCka^O!, C!r. 382&-18HL 2 volfl, ^own ^..WUh 
Piwtrait. l.Y,. / , , 

fllve the piihihatlun cf Mr; Manhman** ‘ Memo rk?««of Hit Uenttr Hav*%W,Miti« twenty 
il’Mil •*(*. w»* hW rirci'l ml ut> hlodraplix ul’thi* dual. wlUl so sincere .MU adintfMwtt ^ *» 
a*KI:«ht ’-.yVowii'i. ...» a, A ^ vr‘ i a.' 

" hnauid nr r«Ai| by nil ulut ftvl an iulctuot lit tbo llUtorf at QrliUh, India eUtidS lufc 

, "An 'r> n i aiU»*,e lijocrajilij tdf one of the braveat and ahleiit offlcOM or tfeadCaat IMt* 

t umii..n> a urniy .’*— .lyhmhtti /{n-icw. 

JOHN KUftROliUlIS\S BeWATS, Uniform in sha , 

un.J pri<y* with the Fork* t Kdlthm of Mr. W. D. UOWKU/S’fl « TAU^ * 
NKF/I'CllRa," h voJjs. 33nm. with Indite, lluvlsed by th« Author, Kwjh If. j ■ 
cloth “xtra, !is. 

I.00UPT3 AND WILD ttoXKY. [Aptf rmdy. . 

WINTER SUNSHINE. S^ond Edition. [A ’»* wul#. 

WAKE TtOIUX. C.VmW ;wdy.. ^ 

FLTAOTON, and other SketclmA, April, * ' 

BIRDS AND FOE I S, with other Papers. [/H Mty. 

Five Books of Nature, asi.mal Likk, aMv t.rrKJiATURB. 

' rn*m iwninnlue iivvml Hlsrliannlii* rrullu*.’'- Itei'itv. . ’ 

" T'tvM? im\v* Hrv Rwptanl with thr Irish. atr.Mj* air-nf cumilry ■Hit." —J-Wvfnan’ 

' Ills Miiutis lire ivirtruyvd w»tli thu mmutunsu und acuuSary of a iilwUrgraph." 

. lVt*t»ior*UtniX {rhvitb. ■ 

A hook for holiday rrtuLnir.ur for thul ecAIul cvcnlop, hour when uliiac-ilrawn.tmmlnrand 
> n etowlni; lire druw « liatonioM clrolt to think of wooda und wild*, with nil ihclr Ibind ngri 1 
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immeduit^ly 'ttywlible assets for that purpose, sho is. Egypt 
could bo macfo ^olvent and put in the way of a financial 
existence not fctore encumbered than is the wont of civilized 
* nations in a very short time. But it is suspected, if not 
knoYfM, that at least one European Power, and probably 
more 1 th&& one, would glad!/ use this financial distress 
at onee as a cause of complaint against English predomi- 
nance, and as a means of preventing England from making 
that predominance more real. There is much reason for 
the view that Mr. Gladstone's ext inordinary outburst of 
rage on a certain Thursday night was only in part affected, 
and that it was in part due to the difficulties in which tlm 
Government have found, or rather placed, themselves in 
regard to this question. These difficulties nro undoubtedly 
serious, and the rumour that England has proposed to the 
Powers the reduction of General Wood’s mock army as a 
way out of them is absurd. That forlorn force is the 
creature of England, and England has no need to ask any 
one's leave to disband it. In itself the step would no doubt 
bo a wise one, but as a stipendiary force of some suit, 
either English or Turkish, would become necessary, the 
gain to the Egyptian exchequer, though sensible, would 
not be absolute. The arrangement of the Civil Service on 
a moro economical and reasonable footing, and the hotter 
administration of the public* estates, would he much more* 
effective. Most effective of all, no doubt, would bo a more 
equitable distribution of taxation, and the removal of the 
inability of Egypt to deal with foreign creditors and foreign 
residents in a manner consulting at once equity and reason. 
But here's the rub, and here it is that the European Powers 
may make Ujcmsflvcs obstructive. 

This having been clear from the beginning, the fault 
of the English Government in mismanaging the administra- 
tion proper as distinguished from the finances is all the 
more flagrant and intolerable. They might, after Tel el- 
Kebir, have relieved the burdens of Egypt in many ways, 
and particularly in dismissing the. useless European func- 
tionaries who get in each other’s way and hinder reform. 
They did nothing of the sort ; hut, on the contrary, intro- 
duced u fresh swarm of foreign judges and so forth- -very 
excellent persons, no doubt, but, oh Cowpkii's farmer re- 
marked of his rector’s doctrine, “plaguy dear,” and not 
always, it would seem, very effective. They have acquiesced 
in the saddling of the country with an enormous compensa- 
tion debt to the losers by those Alexandrian disturbances 
which, if it bail not hem for the it resolution of Mr. 
Gladstone himself and his colleagues, would never have 
occurred. Their management of the Soudan business has 
brought upon Egypt tho maximum of expense with the 
minimum of useful or profitable result. And they have 
followed tho famous example of Genera! Haynau in sending 
into tho luckless country the bill for the expenses of its own 
punishment. This is how a faithful account of tho steward- 
ship of the English Government in Egypt for tho last two 
years would run, and if any one thinks it an account credit- 
able to tho stewards, ho is very welcome to his opinion, but 
can hardly hope to have it shared by honest men and im- 
partial politicians. That the stewards themselves aro con- 
st-ions of the difficulty of passing their accounts is sufficiently 
evident from the passages touching on Egypt in Sir William 
I f arcouat’b Derby speech. Not one of Sir William's 
heavers or readers who is a man of sense really thought or 
thinks that, bocauso Lord Beacons field took Cyprus and 
put it into a condition of order and good government, Mr. 
Gladstone was fatally obliged to take Egypt and put it 
into a condition of anarchy. Yet. this, unci this only, is 
wlmt Sir William ITarcuuut's defence of tho past comes 
to, wliilo be has nothing whatever to offer for the future. 
On the other side, Lord Salisbury at Manchester has laid 
down, not too soon by any means, but clearly and, it may bo 
hoped, finally tho policy of tho Opposition in tho Egyptian 
matter. That policy can bo briefly put ; it conics to this — 
“Egypt is unoor our government, and wo must govern 
“ it.” That is exactly what Her Majesty's present advisors 
cannot, make up their minds to do. They will do spasmodic- 
ally things which are outrageous and unintelligible except 
as acts of government, such os the deposition of Chlrif, tho 
episodic and now totally unintelligible freak of the Souakim 
expedition, the mission of General Gordon, and so forth. 
But thcy , '*?^iheso apparently os a practical joker who had 
got possession of on office for a day might do them, without 
any definite plan, any intention of following them up, or 
any notion of a coherent policy to connect and justify them. 
Such a policy Lord Salisbury announced in the brief de- 


I maud that Egypt, shall bo “governed, 1 "’and it Is tho business 
of Englishmen to insist that, if the present Ministiy will 
I not govern it, they shall make room for better men who will. 


THE EDINBURGH TERCENTENARY. 

E DINBURGH is celebrating the tercentenary of her 
I Univcv*ity with stately and dignified high jink*, 
j Never has the city been moro festive since the memorable 
I visit of Guoiim: i V. The Scott centenary, another great 
| holiday, orvmivd in the early autumn, when no one was at 
j home, and tourists pervaded the streets in strange attire, 
j But the University has wisely chosen a moment for fete 
i when the iiihaliiiiint? have not yet deserted Edinburgh. 

■ In a month or so all the Edinburgh world will have 
| moved into the country. All tho window* will present 
a bun on an.iy of brown shutters, with placards an- 
nouncing the proper address for letters. Grass will he 
growing in Moray ITiee, and the “ gites v of tho Edin- 
burgh Academy will pitch wickets in Queen Stm t. But 
for the moment all Edinburgh people are in Edinburgh, 
and a capita) time they are having. Tho town is riot often 
visited by many illu.-tiums strangers at the same moment, 
though a rhetoi ual celebrity from town occasionally up] wire 
and lectures at the Philosophical fn-.titution. At other 
seasons Ediuhuiglt has to depend on her own wit, jocular 
law lords, and advocates who happen to sing. Now her 
.slicets uro lively with Dutch professors, whoso names may 
not be exactly familiar, but who two, doubtless, men of 
European reputation. By tho wav, if ever a person eon- 
, ucctvd with lice nce or letter* is quire unheard of at home, 
lie always lias “a European reputation/’ or so hisftiemht 
declare. Edinburgh is nmv basking (in spite of tho east 
wind) in the presence of M. d'Awi.yiue, who lias wiittcn a 
work on the '/rWrVf of Upper Ethiopia. The poet NhOlaah 
Belts is also Llieie, llie 1 night, ly list who wrote “tiny do 
“ Vlaming,” and in maturor years a Life of St. Paul. Mr. 
Brow N iMi’s geni.il presence is seldom wanting at a feast,, 
and lie, too, is helping the Edinburgh people to make 
holiday. M. t 1 Aim is another of the celebrities ; M. t\\ra> # 
the lecturer most Uloved of intellectual ami emotional 
womanhood. Eclipsing poets ami economists in f.tTue comes 
M. or. Lksmts, Mill eager to polish off Isthmuses in Isis 
eightieth year. Men of science ami nrchieologirts, as, MM. 
Pasteur and Rekkut and Virchow, and the Master of 
Balliol, are all accepting the hospitality of the University. 
No wonder that the Scotsunm drops into poetry, though 
the Doric strain is not kept up with much consistency . — 

Our northern air is hard ami moll, 

( >u r northern braes are Inn* ; 

Hut tin* spirit of the Seat Knout will 
The wondrous power of •• lcai.” ’ 

“ Lear ” is “ lore,” no doubt, but why does the miietn-J say 
“knows” when he means “kens’’ 1 He goes on, in a 
Republican spirit : — 

When the f.iir IbdU of Holy rood 
Wen changed for pioud Si.. I tunes, 

Our la->t King left ii uoldcr good 
Than qirnigs from Loyal naniej. 

“St.. James” doubtless means “St. James's,” but one 
cannot write about “Boyal names V (except in a Bab 
■ ballad), and the poet lias chosen dignity at tho risk of being 
obscure. We feel inclined vo add a verso to this lay; a 
laurel from a Southern chaplet among the spikes of tho 
Northern Thistle : — 

Ah, «till historic shadow* cling 
About the haunted place 
Whrru Hlaekie oft was asked to sing, 

Where Hrodie stole the Mace. 

To desert poetry, into which we have only been tempted 
by tho siren strains of tho Scotsman, it must be acknow- 
ledged that no University in Europe could have set before 
her guests a more splendid and varied entertainment than 
tho old Town’s College of Edinburgh. When University 
College celebrated her thousand years of fancied existence 
she did not collect nearly so distinguished a gathering, 
perhaps because people were shy of King Alfred, in whoso 
claims to be tho founder even the Times has ceased to 
beliove. The ancient town of Edinburgh is the very place 
for an historical solemnity. The affair epenev Wth an im- 
pressive service in the grey old Cathedral of d? Giles's, 
a place crowded with memories of the feudal revenges 
and theological jars of Scotland. Hero is an expiatory 
chapel to atone for tho starving of Kothsay, hero Jewny 
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Geodes threw llie historical siool and expressed a Proshy- 
icrian contempt of Collects. Tho change that lias come 
over the spirit of modern Scotland was attested b y an 
amateur performance hy students and lady amateurs in tlio 
Theatre. What would tin* Presbyterian father*, not, per- 
haps, of Bullock's time, hut of tho dour later Puritanism, 
have wiid to this promiscuous play-acting f \V it h patriotism 
and common souse, the undergraduates abstained lrom 
playing in a tongue only uinVrMood of Mr. Brownint:, tho 
Master of Balliol, and :i few Professors. They did not net 
SSkuuiornns or Aiubror-iiANr.s, hut the King o' Scots, by tho 
lato Andrew Halliday, an opportune adaptation, we pre- 
sume, of 77/." Fortunes of Xho L From sport to sj >01 t the 
visitors were hurried, from King Jam km to an Admirable 
organ recital by Sir Hehuert Oakley. Then caiiu? an 
Academic evening parly in the Library, and, hint, a students’ 
hall. The .students' torehlight procession, winding through 
the most, picturesque sights in Europe, was a sight only to 
ho rivalled hy German Universities. Porliaps (he chief 
practical result of I he festival will he to increase the esprit 
dr. corps of the students, and to encourage that pride in 
their own University which the ordinary conditions of Scotch 
academic life uro apt to leave dormant. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 

A FTER a dull interval of attention to the practical 
business of administration French politicians are 
about to havo another chance of recasting their national 
government. Tlio Revision Hill is to he introduced at an 
early period, and then minor questions will bo thrust aside 
while it is being decided how to make the Senate still more 
pliant, and how to get a Chamber of Deputies which can ho 
kept in sumo sort of discipline. In iho mcnntiurj Ihoso 
Frenchmen who nits professionally hound to take nn active 
interest in politics are mainly employed in watching tho 
attempts made by tho Radicals to bring about a useful 
disturbance. Ono suoli dibi t has been made at Avignon. 
The very ordinary trade dispute which lias been dragging 
itself along in that district for some time was too tempting 
an opportunity to bo missed hy the anarcl lists. They have 
done their best to turn a strike for higher wages into a 
little social war. Tho humbler agents of tho party have 
stirred up mischief on the spot, and M. OrJ.MiixcEAU has 
done his part hy patronizing them from Paris and coming 
.forward with nn offer to save society if it is handed over to 
the Radicals. Society has got out of the diJlieully with tho 
more practical help of soldiers and gendarmes, and tlio 
strike will end as usual in tho surrender of tho workmen. 
Those of them who have not found their way into prison 
will retutn to their work poorer men than they left it. 
Tho Chambers havo been cug.iged in the apparently hopeless 
tusk of supplying Paris with a municipality which will 
not devote itself mainly to worrying tho Prefect of Police 
and insulting tho priexK Tho plan proposed did not 
look very hopeful. Tlio ( ffiumber has no love of scrn.tin 
<lc list'', for itself; but it was inoliued to try whether that 
method of election might not result in Idling the Town 
Uomicil with members who had some manners and some 
sense of dignity*. It seemed too dangerous to give every 
voter a vote for all tho eighty Town Council men. There 
scorned a prospect that, if Paris was allowed to act 
together in this way, the elections would become purely 
political. Tty way of compromise between a plan which 
threatened to establish a rival Parliament in Paris and the 
present system, which has certainly failed to supply a satis- 
factory governing body, the Cliainlier hit upon the scheme 
of dividing tlio capital iuto four districts, each to 1)0 repre- 
sented by twenty Council men elected by xcrutin do lisle. 
Tho benate had probably no great confidence in any* plan 
for improving the quality of the Town Council, and ‘it has 
a lively* dislike of serntin de lisle. Accordingly, it amended 
the Bill, and with unheard-of firmness stuck to its amend- 
ments. L 1*0 Senate wished to seo Paris divided into twenty 
districts, each electing ibur members. To this the deputies 
refused to listen, and so the municipality remains whoro it 
win* for tho present. Tho voters aru to have no immediate 
chance of showing whether tlio dignity of choosing a name 
from. •* list of tjvonty, instead of voting for one candidate, 
would have tho happy cflivt of making them more careful 
as to the character of their represents lives. The Parisian 
Radicals have another excuse for clamouring for tho revision 
of a Constitution under which a Senate can have an opinion 


of its own, and the whole question is postponed till the 
great Bill comes on. 

It docs not as yet appear to have been thought necessary 
by any of tho politicians who will have to do the work to 
make any statement as to what is to be revised oi\ why. 
There is no doubt as to thf) wishes and very litilo a^to tho 
intentions of tho Radicals. From their point of view any 
form of government which supplies the moans of putting a 
chock on the noisy part of tho town population deserves 
instant destruction, and it is perfectly natural that they 
should try to up^ct it. Tho readiness of M. Ferry to keep 
thorn is less easy* to understand, and he shows no disposi- 
tion to give any explanation. An ndinimbln opportunity 
has just been afforded him, and lie has deliberately let it 
slip. The statue which is the recognized duo of every 
Frenchman of mark has been erected to Gamuetta at his 
native town. The unveiling of this work of art has lieou 
made tho occasion for the usual speechifying. Celebrities 
j both local and national have collected. They have sung Dm 
praises of the deceased statesman ms sincerely as they could. 
It has been found necessary to impose silence on a fiery 
poet who could not be trusted to p”c;>urve a judicious 
silence on tho one part of Gamhetta’s hopes and plans 
which was generally known or intelligible. Frenchmen 
may dream about the revenge, hut they wisely consider that 
it is nearly us dangerous to talk about as to try. Tlio 
muzzling of M. Deuoui.i'.DE is by far the most character- 
isiic thing about tho whole ceremony. When tho various 
speakers dwelt on tho blank Gam U etta's death had left in 
French politics, they can scarcely have been conscious 
of tho undesigned proof that was bdnig given of its 
existence. He at least was never afraid of telling tho 
world that ho was working for tho day when Franco should 
piny Germany a return match for the wav of 1S70. His 
frankness on that subject atoned for the general vague- 
ness of his ideas on questions of internal polities; and, 
however dangerous it might have proved to his country, 
it served his popularity well. Tho politician who Ims 
stopjied into tho placo left vacant by Gamuetta, chiefly 
because there was no ono else at hand, finds it prudent to 
choose another stock subject fur his eloquence. M. Feiucy 
esc. i pcs from tho difficulty of explaining wlmb it is he means 
to do, or of proving that anything need bo done, by peri- 
odical declamations against the anarchists. At Oahors and 
on his way homo hy Pcriguoux ho has repeated tho sub- 
stance of his speech nt Havre a year ago. Nothing can he 
more satisfactory than the spirited tone of M. Ferry's 
harangues on these occasions ; but Frenchmen who do not 
want to hand themselves over to 3V1. Clemenchau may 
reasonably bo anxious to know how he proposes to conduct 
the war proclaimed with such strenuous blowing of the 
trumpet. Tho answer to that question would be awkward 
to give. M. Ferry must have reasoned very differently 
from other French Fromiurs if he has not arrived at the 
conclusion that some means must he provided for supplying 
him with an obedient majority. It seems to bo generally 
agreed that serntin do lisle is tho ono way of supplying 
this desired instrument of government which every French- 
man condemns when ho is in opposition, and schemes to 
got when ho is in power. Sc rutin de lute can only bo 
obtained by means of a revision of tho Constitution ; and 
thereto ro M. Ferry, who opposed tho experiment when it 
was likely to work for tlio benefit of anolhor man, is deter- 
niinod to try it for himself. Lt is proved beyond nil doubt 
that a Glia vn her very unlike the present must be obtained if 
a consistent policy is to ho obtained; but a politician must 
have tlio confidence of Gamuetta himself to speak plainly on 
tho subject. It looks too like asking to bo mado Dictator. 
It was Gan jietta's trump card that ho had proved .his capo* 
city for the office, and lio never scrupled to say so. M. 
Ferry can scarcely show tho same confidence; and his only 
resource is to try whether he cannot got the power of elect- 
ing two- thirds of tho representatives of Franco by alter- 
nately making himself small and posing as tho enemy of 
the Radicals. 

The Premier's utterances on the subject of foreign policy 
do not differ essentially in character from his declarations on 
domestic affairs. lie bolds forth generally on the necessity 
of being wise and also firm ; but I10 has nothing to say os 
to the exact measures which ought to be ta8$m to show 
wisdom and firmness. With consistent discretion he avoids 
all reference to the dangerous question of Egypt. lie leaves 
it to bo covered hy the harmless statement that French 
interests must, be defended. Tho formula has the advantage 
of slating nothing which anybody can deny, and leaving 
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everybody to make Ills own interpretation. M. Ferry 
doubtless knows very well that the foreign policy of France 
must be regulated by the conduct of a Power on which 
no man cun calculate. The Tonqnin question has 
roamed a point at which ^it becomes very doubtful 
whether it is going to end or to grow into something in- 
finitely more serious. Tho French officials on the spot 
who have been tho real inspivers of tho policy all along 
are apparently persuaded that, if their country is to do 
something vigorous, it had better do it there. Whether 
it will have to be done depends on China, anil what ( lima 
will do remains as great a mystery as ever. It is about to 
ho called upon to pay an indemnity for making mischief in 
Tonqnin, if any confidence can bo placed on the statements 
of tho French Government. The position is not pleasant 
for China, and it is preparing to meet it with vigour after 
its fashion. Ministers are being deposed, generals are being 
dismissed, and thero is much talk of cutting off heads. So 
much is certain, but there is room for doubt as to wlut it 
exactly menus. The Chinese Government may ho punish- 
ing all these unlucky officials because they have not done 
enough, and in order to make room for more energetic 
successors, lb is, however, at least equally likely that it 
is preparing for a surrender by tho sacrifice, of servants 
who are associated with an unsuccessful policy. Nothing 
effectual has yet been done to prepare the Southern pro- 
vinces to repel a French attack, and so fir M. Kerry's 
policy in that region 1ms been justified. It may havo been 
unwise to iako Tonqnin, but it has unquestionably been 
taken, and it is always there to show that, if France has to 
submit to unpleasant checks elsewhere, its interests aro 
being well looked after by a wisely patriotic Minister. 


LAW AM) LYNCHING. 

I AST summer an American citizen wrote to an English 
d paper suggesting that an unpopular sportsman should 
be lynched. Jt was pointed out at tho time that lynching 
was rattier an emotional, and often an erroneous, method of 
seeming justice. In our country wc do not oven lynch 
IvUh- American i lynaiuilurds, whom Americans would cer- 
tainly lynch if the dynamite game was attempted in tho 
litotes. Wo regard our tamo obedience to law as, on the 
whole, more civilized than the impulsive humours which 
led to the Cincinnati riots, and which have just caused tho 
loading of a buck negro in Texas. Our view of the case is 
taken by a writer in the Cenfi/ry, tho New York periodical, 
who gives some very curious statistics tending to show that 
mob law has its disadvantages. It may souud uoble to say 
that M evojy aitizen lias in his valise tho rope of tho exo- 
“ cutioner,” and tho remark is more true than that which 
assigns tho Marshal's baton to every French recruit. Hut, 
udnniablo as tho rule, “every man his own hangman” may 
seem in theory, in practice its working leaves much to bo 
ill rim] . 

Tho arguments adduced by the writer in tho Century 
prove, apparently, that murders increase just as mob law 
(that gallant expression of the people's instincts) becomes 
more general. Tho States tiro tho most murderous of 
civilized countries. Probably the reason is that murder is 
such a lottery. Even in our own country many murderers 
find some penny' paper or other to get up an agitation in 
their favour, ami to try them again by plthiscUc . But in 
tho States the odds are far more considerable against 
murder leading to the gallows. Last year fifteen hundred 
and seventeen murders wore committed in the States. In 
1 8$ 2 there were twelve hundred and sixty -six. Out of tho 
fifteen hundred and seventeen homicides, only ninety* .seven 
were executed by legal process. Thus a criminal's chance of 
avoiding llio capital penalty is about fourteen to one. Ilo 
may, however, bo lynched, and ono hundred and eighteen 
ly lickings occurred last year. Even so, tho odds in favour 
of tho murderer's getting off with liis life are longer than 
they ought to be. The lynehings are caused by the popular 
belief that tho criminal has been unfairly allowed to 
cncape. But no number of lynchings seem to affect the hopes 
of murderers. We must remember that many murders, in 
tho Southjyr and Western States especially, are scarcely 
regarded Surfeimcs at all. Shooting at sight has taken the 
place, and secured tho privileges, of duelling. Again, there 
aro private injuries, particularly where tho women of a 
family aro coticorned, which seem to bo thought to justify 
murder, Revenge is recognized as a form of justice not 
much wilder than usual. Thus wo must allow for a number 


of murderers whom no local jury would condemn. These 
men cannot ho said to escape through tho venality of 
jurors, or the venality of judges, or the devices of lawyers. 
They got off because their neighbour?^ liko the Captain of 
tho Thunder Bomb, “ wery much applauded 1 * when they 
heal'd what they had done. Again, as the writer in the 
Century observes, lynching does not much discourage 
murder, because “ tho mob is neither judicial nor chival- 
“ roils ; the weak and defenceless are far more likely to 
“ suffer at its hand* than tho strong and prosperous, ns is 
“ shown by tho fact that the victims of moro than half the 
<# lynchings reported last year were Southern negroes.” 
Lynching is about as judicial in America as Jew- 
bailing and dew-murdering in Russia. Other cases of 
lynching find a hotter excuse in the popular belief that 
murderers arc allowed to escape tho gallows unfairly. 
“ Tho American Bar is distinguished for its fertility in the 
“ invention of those vicious expedients by which trials aro 
“ endlessly protracted and the minds of jurors arc hopeless i} r 
*• confused.” Bad as our own long trials are, tho writer in 
tho Century can talk of “ tho swift, sure, firm methods of 

English and Continetdal courts in dealing with groat 
“ criminals.” Certainly, at the very worst, our criminal 
co in ts aro never disgraced by tho systematic corruption of 
jurors, which has been said (though not by the authority 
we have been quoting) to prevail in tho Stales. 

“Tho machinery of justice is inefficient” — that sentence 
alono accounts for tho amazing number of murders, of 
lynchings, and of escapes fumi t he law. But why is justice 
so rick e tty '{ In ft country of practically universal suffrage, 
a country where justice is eagerly desired, why have ihn 
people in go into tho streets and erect barricades and rob 
gunsmiths’ shops to secure an ai licit? that in Europe can bo 
hud for the asking 1 AVlmt is tho use of having votes if a 
people cannot oven keep it* criminal courts pure? This is 
one of tho problems which may bo recommended to people 
who believe in tho panacea of universal voting. 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 

S INGE tho establishment in power of tho present 
Ministry Spanish polities have been stagnant, at least 
on the surface. ttefior Canovas del Castillo is probably 
secure in his ten urc. of office till tho general election is over* 
and, if ho follows the example of his predecessors, 1m will 
take can? to provide for himself n sufficient majority in tho 
Cortes. The process by which Spanish Ministers control 
elections is scarcely intelligible to foreigners ; but, notwith- 
standing the ostensible existence of a popular suffrage, it is 
proved by repeated experience to be effective and supreme. 
Sometimes the official agents have in tlieir excessive zeal so 
far mistaken tho intcrcM. of their employers as to return a 
Congress in which the minority was scarcely represented ; 
but tho present Minister has sufficient experience to know 
that tho absence of a Parliamentary Opposition would ex- 
pose him to the danger of palace intrigues, and possibly 
of popular or military conspiracies. Parliamentary strength 
forms but an insecure foundation of political power when it 
is liable to be destroyed or shifted to the other side after 
tho next dissolution. Another element of uncertainty is 
to bo found in tin? partial depondcnco of Spanish Cabinets 
on Royal favour, honor Gakovas del Castillo was the 
chief founder of tho revived Bo croon monarchy, and ho 
was the early friend and instructor of the Kino; but 
perhaps he may have laki-n too much on himself; or moro 
probibly his pupil, with natural impatience of control, 
wished to assert his personal independence. After some 
years of undisputed authority, C a novas del Castillo, 
though he still commanded a steady majority in tho Cortes, 
was suddenly dismissed, for tho avowed reason that the 
Kino wished to give the Liberal party a term of office in 
its turn. 

According to English precedents and notions, the rhango 
of Govern mint was scarcely constitutional; but Cou- 
tineutal copies of tho most artificial of political systems 
never conform strictly to the original type. The Con- 
servative piety, of which Srfior Canovas del Castillo 
waft the head, would have occupied a talso position if 
it had condemned the free exercise of tho Royal prero- 
gative. The Liberals on their part were uot disposed to 
reject nn unexpected advantage ; ami, on tho whole, 
Alfonso XII. accomplished his math object by establish* 
ing his claim to exercise largo political influence. It would 
appear that he boars no ill will to his early friend and 
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adviser, inasmuch as the present Cabinet was appointed 
by the Kino himself, although the lato Minister still re- 
tained a majority in the Cortes. Seiior Canovas pel Castillo 
has apparently "not succeeded in detaching any Jibe ml flec- 
tion from the masses of the party, and some Conservative 
wavorers still prefer the alliance of l^is principal rival. 
Honor 8 AO AST a has induced his followers to proj> 08 e as one 
of the candidates for the representation of Madrid his late 
colleague at the Foreign Office, tho Marquis pe la Veua de 
Armijo, who was always regarded as u Conservative, even 
after he joined the late Coalition Ministry. Party polities 
in Spain are so complicated, and tho mutual relations 
of different sections change so frequently, that it is dilli- 
cult to judge whether any combination is likely to be 
permanent. The powerful organization of the Liberal union, 
of which Mumbai Serrano and General Lopes Dominoiez 
aro Uie most conspicuous inemberfl, has not public ly re- 
nounced its antagonism to Seiior Sac. ast A. Whether the 
loaders of the Union will prefer Canovas pel Castillo 
to his most formidable Parliamentary competitor is not at 
present known. A year ago it seemed probable that 
Marshal Serrano would force himself or his followers into 
office by hi s paradoxical alliance with the extreme Liberals 
and a section of tlio Republicans. Hitherto the Liberal 
Union have only siiencdcd in driving Saijasta from ollico. 

The most formidable danger which threatens the dynastic 
and Conservative cause in Spain arises not from consti- 
tutional opposition or from ordinary political intrigue, hut 
from the doubtful loyalty of a portion of tho army. Tho 
mutinies of last year were easily put down, but they proved 
that tho era of military revolutions was not finally closed. 
Tho plots which were then lm tiled wen*, perhaps, directed 
on the part of their local ringleaders against an unpopular 
Minister of War ; but, according to geneiul belief, the move- 
ment was organized by tlio \ derail politician who, during 
the reign of Isakkllx 1 1., was constantly opposed to Sau » ■ i a. 
Honor ZouiULLA has, during his oxile, become a professed 
Republican; and he would not hesitate to avail himself of 
tho aid of disaffected military chiefs to overthrow t he present 
Government. It is perhaps fortunate that no Spanish 
general now occupies tho prominent position which in former 
times enabled O’Donnell, Narvaez, and Trim to control 
in puccession the destinies of the country. Thirty or forty 
years ago civilian Ministers only hold office by the permis- 
sion anil support of tlie loader of the* army. Marshal Serrano, 
the only survivor among tho generals who were his con- 
temporaries, has probably dining his long retirement from 
affairs lost his intluence in the army. The present Prime 
Minister, though lie employed Genera I Martinez Campos 
to effect the restoration of the. Kino, relies on his own 
ability in tho management of affairs, and not on any mili- 
tary alliance. Tho leader of Urn Opposition also has long 
experience in Pari inmeniary conflict and in tho management 
of parties. Honor Castelau and the other Republican 
leaders, with tho exception of Zoriutj.a, although they pro- 
fess irreconcilable hostility to tho dynasty and to all forms 
of monarchy, repudiate tho purpose of effecting a revolution 
by force. As tho greatest Parliamentary orator in thorountry, 
Honor Castklak would probably be opposed to military in- 
terference in political struggles, even if he lmd not himself 
been a victim of the operation which in Spain has received 
the name of a pronouncement. As the nominal head of 
f% Republican Government, Seiior Oastelar had for some 
months exercised a dictatorship with creditable vigour, till 
lie unluckily thought fit to vindicate his personal consistency 
by once more convoking the Assembly. The Cortes, accord- 
ing to Spanish custom, consisted almost exclusively of 
members of the dominant party. In a short time tho mis- 
• chievous folly and incapacity of tho Republican Legislature* 
Iwcamo so flagrant as almost to justify tho intervention of 
4ho only remaining authority in the State. General Pavia, 
the Captain -General of Madrid, at the head of one or two 
regiments, turned the Cortes out of doors, amid almost uni- 
versal satisfaction ; and so the Republic camo for the time 
to an end. None of its chiefs were regretted, except 
<Jastel a r himself, who, if he had helped to establish a vicious 
form of government, partially redeemed his character as a 
patriot and a man of sense by converting the Republic 
into a temporary despotism, administered by himself, lie 
has perhaps learned by oxperionce that the world is not 
governed wholly by fine sentiments, even when they are 
expressed in mellifluous language. At the same time, lie 
probably remembers, # not without resentment, General 
Pavia’s vigorous proceeding. 

The material prosperity of Spain has probably been little 


impaired by tho contests for power which ainuso or excite 
professional politicians. Tho serious agrarian and com- 
munistic disturbances in Andalusia seem to have been 
repressed ; and some surprise lias been caused by tho lato 
judgment of tho Court pf Appeal, which aggravated tho 
sentences passed on tho ringleaders. The only subject of 
Spanish legislation and policy which is directly important 
to English interests has not been advantageously affected 
by the last Ministerial change. The Commercial Treaty 
had unfortunately not been concluded by the lato Govern-; 
mciit, though tho terms were virtually arranged. Seiior 
Canovas del Castillo and his colleagues decline to be 
bound by tho decision of their predecessors, and conse- 
quently England is still unfairly excluded from tho privi- 
leges secured by treaties of commerce to more favoured 
nations. Tt is officially stated that no negotiations aro 
at present proceeding ; but Sir Robert Morieii would 
probably profit by any suitablo opportunity of reopening 
tlio discussion. Mr. Childers will perhaps, in opening his 
Riidgot, find occasion to explain and defend the refusal of 
the Government to modify tho tariff on Spanish wines be- 
yond the reduction which lmd been conceded. Two years 
ago Mr. Gladstone believed that an agreement with Spain 
was on the point of being concluded; and equally sanguine 
hopes were entertained as late as last autumn. The main- 
tenance of tho alcoholic tost which was instituted in i860 
has over since been regarded by Spanish winegrowers and 
by their Government as equivalent to a differential duty 
in favour of the light Spanish wines. Some English experts 
think that tho contention of the Spaniards is just; but the 
contrary opinion is supported by tlio high authority of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Some uneasiness is felt in Spain as to the possible renewal 
of the chronic disturbances in Cuba which had after many 
unsuccessful attempts been repressed by Martinez Cameos. 
An adventurer who calls himself General Acjukko, ha\ ing 
succeeded in escaping the vigilance of tho American officers 
at Key West, has landed with forty or fifty followers in 
Cuba, for the purpose of organizing an insurrection against 
tho Government. The vessel which conveyed the expedi- 
tion has since been seized by the American authorities; 
but Auueko and his hand have hitherto evaded capture. 
According to accounts published by the Government, tho 
conspirators are actively pursued by the troops, and their 
cnterpi iso will not become formidable unless they have an 
understanding with some considerable body of malcontents in 
the island; hut the extreme tenacity of tlm, former insur- 
rection naturally suggests a feeling of anxiety. There 
arc, probably, abuses enough in Cuba, but tho remedy 
is not to be found in military rebellion. In one im- 
portant respect the present Colonial Government is more 
fortunate than that of thirty years ago. Down to tho 
time of the Civil War tho American Government and tho 
peoplo of tho Southern States made no secret of their desire 
to obtain possession of Cuba for the purpose of extending 
tho area of slavery. Mr. Buchanan when ho was Minister 
to tho English Court ostentatiously held a mooting with 
somo of his Continental colleagues for the purpose of con- 
sidering tho expediency of annexing Cuba. More than ono 
President recommended in Messages to Congress tho same 
lawless policy. Aovero will assuredly receive neither sup- 
port nor encouragement from the United States, which 
would since the abolition of slavery find tho possession of 
Cuba a grave incumbrance. 


LORO BRABAZON ON OPEN SPACES. 

L ORD BRABAZON has written to the papers to call 
attention to tlio provisions of a private Bill now before 
Parliament. It is not opposed by any one. No blocker 
lias blocked it. In fact, it is received with the most perfect 
equanimity by the House and by tho public. This moans 
a strong probability that no more will bo heard of it. Had 
Lord Bkauazon proposed that all the dwellers in London 
should he set by tho ears ; had he threatened to confiscate 
the vested interests of a great public body, or of a few 
private gentlemen ; had he prepared an elabonrte scheme 
for sending English trade into foreign vessels, an^br hand- 
ing over a monopoly of shipbuilding to the United States, 
ho would at least have been sure of a hearing. Bat all he 
wants is that a piece of ground of some one hundred and 
sixty acres, now nearly^ all quasi-public property, should 
be retained for ' tho use and benefit of the public, and 
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fchould not be built over. The money needed to carry 
out this scheme is about what every few weeks we 
have to pay for successive vacillation! in the policy of 
the present Government. It is about half what the 
land- will be worth in ten or \ dozen years. Yet, though 
the Ministry are quite willing to entertain a scheme by 
which the only body hitherto able or willing on principle 
to support such a course as that recommended hy Lord 
Biiauazon is to bo abolished, it will not help the present 
fUll. Its promoter is obliged to take ndvuntngo of the 
Easter holidays to make an attempt to call public attention 
to tho matter through the columns of the daily papers; and 
all who are acquainted with the legion concerned and with 
the facts of the case will feel it nothing less than a duty to 
aid Lord Brabazon’s benevolent efforts and do all that can 
be done towards the fulfilment of his object. 

Visitors at the so-called “palace” at Fulham, tho sub- 
urban manor-house of the bishops of London from time im- 
memorial, and certainly from long before the Norman Con- 
quest, will remember that the bridge over the moat which 
surrounds the house and gardens is approached by a private 
road known us 11 tho Bishops* Avenue.” Lord Brarazos, 
by the way, miscalls it the 11 Bishops* Walk.’* But 
Bishops’ Walk lies between Fulham and tho Thames, and is, 
moreover, continued northward for some distance along tho 
left bank of the river. Bet ween it and the main road which 
connects Fulham and Hammersmith, bordered on the south 
hy the Avenue of which we have spoken, is a grass 
meadow, the greater part of which is still in possession of 
tho representatives of tho lxml of the Manor, namely, tho 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It is a relic of the ohl . 
endowments of the See of London, bo large a proportion of 
which was alienated in the reigns of Henry Vl IT. and 
El > ward VI. Tho tide of buildings has lately overwhelmed 
all the country round. Most of us can remember when 
Fid ham Road, as it was then called, ran through open 
fields. Ouly this one now remains, and unless it is rescued 
in time it will soon share tho fate of its neighbours. Ono 
hundred and sixty acres is not a great space ; nor, at the 
present day, and so near London, is 230,000 L a great price 
to pay for it. The charge on Fulham is calculated at about 
4'/. a your from every 20/. householder. For this he will 
lift vo a piece of recreation-ground larger than the absurdly 
misnamed Finsbury Bark at Hornsey, also a relic of the old 
episcopal estates; and will be able to secure for future 
years, not only the fresh air and healthfulncsa of an 
open space, not only the advantage of a playground 
for his children, but the preservation of a trace of that 
rural aspect which has but just abandoned Fulham, and 
which made the parish so long :i resort of wealth and 
fashion, of royal and noble names- and rents in pro- 
portion. Should this opportunity bo neglected, it will 
not recur. Wluit may bo bought now for a moderate 
sum will perhaps have to be bought later for twice or 
thrice os much. Open spaces are becoming more anti 
more rare in tho suburbs of London. Buildings are ex- 
tending in all directions. Alroady what the Corporation 
sa\od for us of Epping Forest is netrly surrounded by 
villages which are really suburban. Incredible as it may 
seem, a suburb is growing up at Burnham Beeches. A 
piece of open ground like t his, miles within tho so-called 
“ metropolitan ” boundaries, is seldom to be hod ; and !<ord 
Brabazon should not only be able to count on the success 
of his scheme, but should further be assured of the gratitude 
of the multitudes for whom ho is endeavouring to obtain 
this boon. The Alexandra Pnvk project hangs lire. Tho 
Paddington project has so far failed. It becomes more and 
more desirable ovory day that such proposals as this one 
should be strongly supported. When the Radicals have 
pulled down the Corporation of Ijondon, with its vast funds 
und its open-handed public spirit, no more chances will occur. 
We Bhall have no more gifts liko Clmldon or Wansteud. Every 
remaining open space should be jealously guarded. In 
America, as Lord Brabazon reminds us, tho great towns 
systematically preserve certain areas. They set us an ex- 
ample which, at least under present influences, is not likely 
to bo followed in London. Tho threats of confiscation 
which have of late been so freely aimed at public bodies 
owning ltfrfJiave natpmlly been followed by endeavours to 
get rid of AcSi precarious property. Clement’s Inn is gone, 
Clifford’s Inn is going. The City Companies which still 
have gardens cannot bo blamed if they think money would 
be a preferable form of estate. We can expect nothing 
else from the communistic views put forward so shamelessly 
by people who should, liay — in most cases who do— -know 


better. It is without much hopefulness that we venture 
to call attention to I<ord Bkabazon’s Bill ; but it is the 
imperative duty of all who can aidi hirn to do bo, if only by 
showing tho reasonableness of his proposals. 

as — T 7r^ ==s==== 

WRESTLING. 

rilllE few authors who have attempted to write any account of 
-L wrestling mostly tako groat, pains to assure ua that this is tho 
earliest art iu which men engaged for hostile purposes. In that 
thecry they are probably quite right, for boxing — the only other 
sort of combat for which 110 weapons are required — is compara- 
tively apeuking a very Artificial affair. Boys attacking one 
another in priiuitrio fashion by the light ot nature soon get 
together, and decide the fortune of the day not by knock-down 
blows so often us by fulls in which the weaker combatant is laid 
on his buck, it requires an amount of skill which no novice can 
possess to prevent an adversary from 11 closing** if he has a mind 
to do so ; and, accordingly, tho man who is getting the worst of it 
at out-fighting will, if no law forbids him, or no straight-shoulder 
hit drives him back, soon ru&h in and convert tho encounter from 
a boxing into a wrestling match. Moreover, in a fight for life and 
death, such us we mav suppose most primitive combats to have 
been, a single fair back fall would do more to put the fallen men 
at the mercy of his opponent tliau a dozen severe blows with tho 
list. Besides this most men think that they can do themselves 
fair justice in a struggle body to body, whereas it requires ob- 
viously more art to stop a coming blow, as well as more pluck to 
face an ugly knock on the nose or eyes. Accordingly it is nowise 
surprising that in the earliest records we find less mention of 
fighting with bare lists than of the simpler art of wrestling. 

It is, perhaps, a curious coincidence that in the Old World as 
well as the New wrestling should have developed itself into three 
different shies. In tho Greek arena of tho classic ages, common 
wrestling, in which tho competitors took what hold they could, 
seems to have occupied a sort of middle place betwoen out- 
wrestling— iu w hich only the hands und wrists came into contact 
— and in- w restling, which commenced with a close hold something* 
liko tlie Cornish “ hug,” and ended in a struggle on the ground. 
In tho Homeric contest, long before these distinctions hod grown 
up, the two kings who condescended to enter the lists faced ono 
another rather after the manner of our North-country perform ra. 
The hands of each were stretched behind the back of the other ; 
the feet were far apart, and the bodies arched forward. Although 
bolts wore woru, and indeed were put on specially for the 
encounter, it does not apponr that any hold was taken of them. 
Nor is it quite clear whether the two hands of each man clasped 
one another, or caught at the skin of the other man, though tho 
last seems the more likely view, ns the poet eo pointedly describes 
the discoloured w heals which rose 011 the flesh of the wrestlers. 
But in later times, when tho wearing of even a simple belt was 
| prohibited by law in Sparta and abandoned iu all parts of Greece, 
the best bold would probably be that of the clasped hands ; for 
tho body of each man whs abundantly covered with oil, and any 
attempt at catching* hold of it would probably have ended in 
failure uud defeat. 

Wrestling in the Middle Ages was a pastime of the lower sort 
of people, and was seldom or never engaged in by the knights and 
barons, whose heavy armour would have sadly interfered with 
any attempt to make it useful to thorn in the field after a fall 
from their horses. I11 Lodges AWi/y/irfe, the original upon 
which A* You Like. It is founded, Kiug Torismund of Franco 
appoints a day of tournament and wrestling, the former for men of 
gentle birth, and tho latter for peasants and yeomen. And when 
Bosnder— the Orlando of the Sbaksp»uriHU drama— strips to engage 
in the latter sport/* the company grieved that so goodly a Young man 
should venture in so base an action/* This account, whatever its 
authority, gives a very remarkable and no doubt, pretty faithful 
picture of tho old manner of wrestling. The champion, who by com- 
mand of the King stood up to face all comers, was a Norman of 
grunt stature and corpulence; and if is clear that tbedread he inspired 
amongst the challengers was due chiefly to his habit of falling upon . 
the vanquished opponent. He had, as the 44 novel ” says, killed many 
by falling iqxin them ; and on the day of the grand display he dis- 
posed of his first antagonist in this way. The elder son of the 
valiant Franklin, who had brought his children to contend, was 
crushed to death by the huge weight of the champion. Thu 
second, who appears to have been thrown over the big man's 
shoulder by the device known to ContUh wrestlers as the %i flying 
horse, '* fell on his head and dislocated his neck. It was then that 
Rosader, promising to avenge the Franklin, stopped into tho lists 
in spite of all efforts to dissuade him. The first bout resulted in 
a dog-fall, by the violence of which both were so much exhausted 
os to be forced to breathe a while. In the second tho challenger 
threw the Norman, by what method we are not. told, 14 falling 
upon his chest with bo willing a weight that he yielded nature 
her due.” There is an eloquence in this expression of 11 willing* 
ness” which will remind the profane reader of Bril' s Life in 
bygone days of man y a round in tho prize ring, the description 
of which ended witli the word** “ falling heavily upon him.” 
But perhaps tho most notable thing in the whole of the story in 
Romlynd* is the statement that Rosader before entering the 
lists pulled off bis boots, showing that nut king at nil in the 
shape of Devonshire wrestling was permitted. 
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Oth i*r centum* afford us some glimpses of wrestling practised 
os a popular n mime m enl on the imual holidays. Oil St. James & 
J):iv uud Lammas Day there n.-d to he a match between Loudon 
jukI Westminster ntfSt. CJilcM-iii- On*- Fields. At tho Feo&t of St. 
Bartholomew there wa 4 wrestling before ill© lord mayor, aider- 
men, and slicri ffs, who were dr<..»ud for tho occasion in their 
official costume. Tim most ancient, prizing in lOngland .seem to 
have been cither ft cock or a ram: but it seenn tlml in prosperous 
times ■while bulls, hciruv* with saddle and bridle, gold lings, 
gloves, and even risks of wine. vv**rn olh*p»d li»r competition. Hut 
the sport was not well Kept up. evcepi in the West and North, for 
long after the l*f*fi*rimiiiou. It was relegated to professional 
exhibitors at. bear-go ideii> and iaiis, and only saved from com- 
plete disuro among*. 1 what we may call a mate urn by tho efforts 
of tho fow who coiitiuu. fi to admire it as a bonolieial ex- 
ercise. Thus in 7 7*.o w<? read of Oxford students beiug lined 
for not going to the wo filing matches held on summer evenings. 
At about tie* sum.' Hun* it wai tin* custom for tho squiru in many 
parishes to give a li.*:» \ «*i* Imt once every year to bo w rolled for 
by the tiUiiuers. A little later .Nr Thomas l’arkyus, who s«ems 
to have counc il euniug In.*, pupils some persons of high distinction 
in tho Stale, in ado a valiant attempt to levivu the sport, which be 
rccom m elide-.! i.')t mily a*, a pastimo, but as aconv* nient substitute 
for t lie UMschie\o.’H pu ctice of duelling. But ev*n the exhorta- 
tions of I In .»►» iv el! meaning persons who pleaded for the revival 
of wrestling were thwarted t»» some extent hy an iibsurd theory, 
rpread nhn.ad l«v the doctora uf the period, to llm ellivt that it 
was a eoiurir.ii <.:» -e i f jdieimmiism and ague. Another writer 
dedal''- tint t!ie spoil, did not for more than a century and a half 
recover town tin blow dealt it by rhu re* trillions put upon tho 
airiU'*emeiits of the people during the rebellion. Bui about sixty 
YC'ii-ngo tin ro wio a giand revival, and h\no i8?6 loivvard*! 
wresilirg h i <i n;.am commanded in iliis country tsuiim of the udiui- 
rala»n .md supguit it di-eru*-'. 

The tunes at. which our several distinct ft'IiooD of wrestling 
bee iiimc separat' d and *uqwiied fur tlnni&Llve* a l.-eal hahilation 
and a name c.ru, ol be di-.tineilv traced. Hut Iimiii tint earliest 
the We-t-ci nut iv w n***‘l'*i& nn:*t have lir«d a stylo of their own, 
and t lie Nerib-eonn! i v men one of a vry dilbrenl kind, while 
several other* vvoukl b<* ivi gm/ed in other parts of the country. 
In one of tho mo .t me i**ut diuwiugs we have, dating hack beyond 
tlna r»igu of fViwmd 111., the two combatant** have loose scarves 
passed round thiir neck-, at which they clutcJi, holding one another 
at anna length. In Henry VII. a reign at a ti.stival utfiroumvicli, 
several champions *do d fuith co contend with all comers at wrest- 
ling in all umuuor of wavs/’ 'flu re is, however, much reason to 
anppose that m-iile r then imr for a long time after did any of tho.-c 
° manners ” include t h- 1 >cvocs!iire slv le. For about I wo hundred 
and filtv vc.vn ago the Went-country wrestlers, tlu-n accounted 
undeniably tins. best in Farmland, «*nti*red the ring in their doublets 
and hose, and cl-Mily vvue no boots nr shoe.-., 'llm practice of 
kicking appeal.*, to b me grown up gradually uft-T this tinio in 
Devonshire out of ihe perfectly lawful habit of •* .sinking" with 
tho- leg at tho b‘g, Hovs and men in D'*vundiiie often settled a 
private quarrel I v a bout at wrestling, umJ the impromptu umpires 
who flupervis'-d such onU-N would not be ubin to distinguish 
l)o tween a f.ur *• strike*" and a veritable kick. The spectators 
often rather lA>*d the innovation. which made the struggle more 
sensational, ail l thus the use of tin* shoe luid conic, to be in- 
cog ni zed to some cvt.mt before the middle of the last century -*as 
wo know from a book which recommends that bilks should be 
mot by standing low and priming or stopping with the knee. 
In the meantime also the West-country men had more strictly 
defined several laws on disputed points. Tho rula as to a fail 
in this district was that one Humbler and tho heel on tho side 
opposite must touch tilt 1 ground before tie* man could b'.v c.dlcd 
fairly thrown; if ho was •* endangered ” only that is, if ho was 
thrown, but not io proper style— a tf * loil was scored against 
him. Jn oi tides drawn up for a set mutch more than a 
century ago it n rlipuhiled ihat “whichever man shall tluovv 
tho other lli»* Jird throe fills, or give? him nine foils, t liven 
foils to In* accounted on« full, or give him falls and foils enough to 
amount together to three falls, shall have i he two sums of 2 <>l. 
oach v staked by tho two parties. In some niles, dated about the 
same time for Wc-d-country wrestling, it is eivirled that" ho who 
first comes with two joints to the ground, a* joint* are counted ill 
wrestling, shall be input# d to he thiown a fall.” Tho prize nt 
ibis time was a hxivcr hat worth 2 :s. ; and any man who sold the 
hat after winning it was to be dLquafitiod from competing the 
cost year. In thesac mWls, held apparently by tho Devonshire 
and Cornwall men living in London, shoes might 1 m worn, hut 
na nails wore allow.* 1 in the soles. Until the end of tlm last 
century, although kicking anems to have been uncommon, them 
was much roughness m tim play. One of the. authors recommends 
Ilia pupils, if tin y have long hair, to soap it well, so that, tho ad- 
versary, if ho dutches it, may not get n good hold. From another 
allusion made by the tann*' writer, it npnoars that it was not au 
micosu&on niftiicouvrn for a man to get ms hands at your hair and 
bid thumb* in your eyes/' I'ossihly a more irregular style of wrestling 
was than allowed in the prize ring than in mere wrestlingcontests, for 
Sir i\ Farkvns gives some special dinictions under the head of 
“ boxing " wliicb seem to bo more barlmr<um than tho rest. Here 
is one of them: — "The host buhls are the l’innion, with your arms 
At>bi9 shoulder* and your head in bis face ; or get your right arm 
under his chin and your left behind his neck, imd lot your arms 
close his neck «trait by holding each elbow with tho contrary 


hand, and crush his neck, your fingers in his eyes, mid your fingers 
of your right band under his chin, and your left hand under the 
hinder part of his head.” This elaborate, but no doubt singularly 
effective system of attack, clearly needs some practical illustra- 
tion to bo correctly understood; tint tho nevt prescription is lunch 
simpler — "or twist his head Vyiuml by putting your hand to tho 
aide of his face and tin* other belli nd his head.” t 

These directions are contained in a book upon Cornisli wrestling 
which claimed to he the first ever published. It explains in detail, 
and bo me times more distinctly than in lh© above quotations, the 
vaii um holds and throws — tho in-clump and buck-clump, tho 
hanging trip, the iu-locl: and back-lock, once well kmnvn 
Ulysses, the sou of Laertes — the Hying horse, and others too 
numerous to mention. Tho men wore stout waistcoats and 
shirts, and caught hold by these or by tho band of tho breeches. 
They wrestled in a largo ring, thirty yards in diameter, and nno 
‘•sidi sumu ,T on each side wins allowed in tho ring. Kicking was 
at l liia time an ostablLknd practice with tlm Devonshire men, 
though tabooed iu Cornwall : and it was upon their expert ne*>H 
with the shoe that the former chiefly relied iu their contests with 
the men of tin* neighbouring county. The most celebrated of 
th**se encounters took place in 1826. at Pevonport, before 20,000 
spectator^ be! vveon Oann, a .Devonian, :md IVlkinhorne.tho Uornidi 
champion, weighing nearly six teens tone, t ’aim wove one shoe, with 
which ho " occasionally dealt s'-vere kick*, at his opponent to 
weaken his legs,” l*olkinln*rne, who wore no shoes, .submitted to 
this punishment with whuf patience ho cmdd, and sifter sornu 
di.*pu!t*d falls was adjudged to tuka the prize. II is victory was 
succeeded about two yeais utter by another striking biiec» , .-s in 
London, where, out of twenfv-six coinj'. titors, half ('lU-nish and 
half Devon, tho Cornish men won !ir-*t and .-econd pii/o. 

t.'Uinberlaiid and Wcsliuorcluud wrestling— now much morn 
couuuunly wen in London than the other Kind, is altogether dif- 
ferent fioiu it both in rules and in stvle. JMu.’o the actuaJ slrii^gln 
begins bath men must have lair hold by cluspimr their hands b • * ! . i r d 
on.* :>u>ith>T s back. To loose this hold, om-o lulo-n, is to b .»e the 
bout; and tin* same rc.-.iiJl follows if 11 mini tcurhe* tie* ^ 1 mu iitl 
with a kin*e m* other part except Uu* b*t. 'lids km. I of 
wre-tling was introdiu ed, rather than jcvivd, in Luodun in 
when there wa> u grand eontost, at which u*» riy :uo I'liicj-cd, ami 
eviTfince that, with but very few intenni.-i- ms, tin* Xurtln ricrs 
huve conlinued Hair annual Faster meeting. The nidy oilier 
svbLem which needs particular mention is tin; J/un-jishir.*, or 
M catch-iis-catcli-can ” vviustling, which dillris in lit 1 lo but in tho 
mode of taking hold from tl.o other Noith-eountry vadetv. 'I h**r© 
siru thus, if the D« von and Cornwall HtyW are reckoned a* on©, 
three distinct kin* Is of wrestling in Fngland, c.ieh having its merits 
aiiil defects. The lilies as to lulling are, no doubt, simpler ami 
better in tho North -country cod***: for tlm dislit, cf ion belwoen fair 
bai k- falls and other Jails is difficult to draw and productive of 
disputes. Still more unpopular in this country is tho French 
svyiein, by which the use of the leg, cither in striking or handling, 
is prohibited altogether, and the limn, after tailing, continue lh© 
struggle on tlm ground till on© is fairly on his bak. On tho other 
li.mil, tlio obligation to retain a hold as iir.sl rutighfc w artificial, 
and deprives tho art of much of its practical value ; lor in an m.tual 
Hcutlln no man could wait to begin until h.s adversary Iiad a fair 
hold. Tho Dcvousliire stylo is of coarse condemned by every on© 
except Dovun.shiro men, for nothing con bo moro liarbaious or 
more destriu livo uf fairness than to degrade the encounter into ft 
kicking match, in which each man’s shins arc gradually disabled 
by cuts nml bruises. Tho golden mean would perhaps be arrived 
at by a rule allowing the men to take what hold limy can, and 
throw their opponent as they like. Any wrestler who was good at 
out-play would then have a chance to finish the combat without 
coming to close quarter-}, while ono who preferred in-play would 
cnibsivour to rush in, and, ns the Oornislnnen say, '* go to tho 
grips.” Full scope would be then allowed for the out-wivstlcr’s 
•‘chips/* such ub outride and inside Htriking, huming. hankering, 
and twining over, na well as for cross-buttockiug, handling, hipe- 
ing, and the devices in which in-players excel. 


TWO llif>U BOOKS AND A MOB AL. 

\\TK have before us two books, by IiFh authors which, iq 
▼ y externals and nominal contents, nro suflicienily different. 
The one is tho Occasional Papers which Messrs. Kegan lVul havo 
just published fur Lord O’ilngnn ; the other, a Birthday Book of 
extracts, signed " Melusiiie/’ and bearing tlm imprint of Messrs. 
Sampson Low. Lord 01 lagan is no much of an irishman iu the 
best souse of tho toriu (if wc niav’ borrow the language of a cele-« 
bratod testimonial) tlmt he is not likely, although lie is an ex-Lord, 
Chancellor, and although liis book L a serious b«n»k, to object to* 
seeing it coupled with an anonymous lady's collection of scraps. 
On the other hand, “ Molusino *' (who seems to lmvo taken her 
cognomen from emulation of tho Spernnzas and Thomasiuea of 
the Nation) is much too much of an Irishwoman, not perhaps 
quite iu the heat Kenso of the term, to object to romantic 1 
pseudonym being yoked to the name of anybody beginning in 0*,'. 
provided he is not an Orangeman, which it need hardly b; said 
Lord O’iiagun is not. Moreover there ie a moral in the conjunct 
tion, which shall appear in due time. 

Lord OT lagan’s, papers, whereof there are some fifteen otifix*% 
teen, deal with a large variety of subjects, and represent (of course^ 
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by selection only) the leisure work of at least thirty years, if not 
more. The earliest dated paper, so far as we have noticed, is the inte- 
resting lecture on 44 The I lopes of Irish Progress,” which was deli- 
vered in 1853. These hopes, let us remark, though the author will no 
doubt differ with us, have simply failed of realization lor the most 
part t&causo of the perverse misconduct of his own political party, 
which has fed the flame of Irish disorder by Disestablishments 
and Land Acts. Not a few of the articles are, like this, devotod to 
questions of social and political economy. Two or three 010 pro- 
fessional, on Criminal Istw lleforin, on International law, on the 
comparison of different systems of jurisprudence. There are 
complimentary addresses, such as those headed •* Cardinal 
Newman” and M Henry Grattan/* sometimes addressed to living 
persons, sometimes written on the occasion of centenaries, statue 
unveiling!*, mid the like. By far the most interesting of the^e K 
as might lie expected, that on O'Connell. Finally, there are purely 
literary papers’, such as those on Coleridge and Moore. They are 
nil scholarly and creditable pieces of work, worthy of their 
author’s position, and justifying that position. There is not 
perhaps in thorn any marked originality of thought, or any very 
exceptional distinction ofVtyle; bur. the thought is rarely anything 
but clear, honest, and respectable, and tbo idvle is always 
finished according to the best models, and free alike from slovenli- 
ness and over-ornament. For any man, and c-pccinlly for 
any man whoso profession is not literature, but who, on the con- 
trary, has had heavy professional employment of other kinds 
throughout the. greater part of his life, this book is a hook which 
he may look at with satisfaction on his shelves, and take down 
from ilium certainly not without satisfaction. 

•Wo should imngiuo, however, that of the two product!. ma 
4 ‘ MclusineVt ” is tho one. whir’ll will actually civo most. of this kind 
of delight to its author. 44 MuludneV' Birthday Bonk is, physi- 
cally speaking, n very pretty little book indeed, ami its ch>iractor- 
iitira remind us of a delightful dittv which we once hoard from 
Irish lips, and quote with nil reserves: — 

Me father nn<l met her u«*re Oirisli, 

And Hi vr.u Oiiidi til. 

And we bun “lit a Lillie fur nuiupenfe. 

And rlmt was Oirisli tu. 

Tho rover of the Irish Birthday Hook is, tl Melusino ” tells 119, 
made of Irish linon, and certainly there is no better. On that rover 
there is a sweet Irish cross, with a sun-buret. behind it, and sham- 
rocks wreathed about its foot in a mighty pretty manner. Tho hook 
ia dedicated, “ without permission ! ” says tho author, with a 
charmingly feminine and Irish nolo of interjection, to Irish people 
all over the world, and the lirst sentence of the preface puts the 
coxucthcr on us in the most illigant fashion by observing : ft There 
is no prose in tho Irish Birthday Book for May or June, because 
they are tho months in which, with fresh leaves, puro bright 
flowers, and sunnier ski*\s, all nature seems to breathe poetry.” 
The.su were tho sentiments, ru» doubt, which animated some went 
Irish martyrs when they took a walk llirough the Phconix Park 
two venrs ago on May the 6th. But this reflection is worthy only 
of a brutal Saxon. 

Unluckily, on narrower inspection of tho contents of this pretty 
littlo volume, compact of cool drab linen, gold crosses, and pre- 
fatory remarks ubuut flowers and nature, it is found to he (what,, 
indeed, the too experienced mind forebodes from tho sun-burst. and 
all the rest of it) simply an anthology of tho kind of maudlin and 
mischievous rant, and babble to which Irish people all over tho 
world owe nearly all their misfortunes, ns they are pleased to 
call them. On February 17 the mild and spring-liko \oieo of 
Mr. Timothy ilealy thus speaks fiom the page Knpland main- 
tains in Ireland a very largo gum son ; some are uniformed as 
policemen, some as soldiers, some as militia, and some wear the 
ermine.” On July 29 (it should surely have been May 6) Mr. 
Sullivan informs the readers of the Birthday Book that li Wo Irish 
ore no nice of ossuhsins or gloriliers of murder.” On October 
Lady Wilde observes to the world that 44 The English, as a nation, 
have none of it [the gift of fascination J, though cnpahlo of 
splendid acts of individual generosity ’’ j which may bo true, 
enough, hut scums oddly placed in a Biilhday Book, unless the 
object is to excite hatred and contempt towards tho unfascinating 
people. On January 6, severe l from all context, having no 
meaning except as a general appeal to passion, is this cheerful 
passage from Mi toll el, 11 For the next two weeks, awaiting the 
result of this trial, all things stood still in Ireland except the 
famine and the addresses of confidence from landlords, and the 
typhus fever, and tho clearing of estates, and the wail of the 
Banshee.” The 29th of January has for epigraph that sublime 
absurdity of Moore's, which in his works is pardonable enough, 
but by itself is a standing satire on Irish patriotism 

On our ride B virtue ,m<l Erin, 

On theirs ia the Saxon and guilt. 

This couplet, it should bo observed, even Irish patriots of advanced 
typo have been known to characterize as a hasty generalization. 
Elsewhere 44 a ballad of *98,” called 44 The Patriot Mother,” con- 
tributes iteJjO’al advice, . The 4U1 of March, however, records 
such a deligw Tol bull that we are obliged to Melusine for having 
given it us. John Mitclicl, it seems, who, to do hiru justice, was 
not usually a dealer in that sort of cattle, remarked that 44 the 
Aspiration for Irish nationhood will outlive the British Empire/* 
Mow men do not aspire for what they have got, ami as it seems 
that after the British Empire has perished Ireland will still uot be 
ft. nation, surely Irishmen, as. reasonable beings, need not do any- 


thing to accelerate an event which is to do them no guo l. Tbix, 
however, does not seem to havo been the way in which Melusiiie 
reads Mitchel, for elsewhere she borrows the exhortation : . 

And rend tint curbed Union 
And Hing it. to the wind, 

And In land’s lawn in frdsndN eui^i' 

Alone our hear 1 m slwitld Lion. 

As a glops whereon it .suggests itself that, when Hi*' ruv.-.'d thfli.n 
is rent, there will bn a goml many heads, na well ns lion 1 1 4, which 
will require binding. On July 3 Kperanza informs us that 
“America is thu great teacher of the nations, and her lemons will 
I eventually lead tho world.” Boor world ! Then the same autho- 
rity Jays it down that “Thu English nro grateful lor benefits ;>.i 
i self; the Irish are grateful for sympathy with their country ; ” 

•; and that, 44 \S f Ji*3r«“ vor tho Greeks poa-:«*d they left a trail of light, 

( lint England a trail of blood.’* An author Turned Dnnal Sullivan 
indignantly protests against the notion that Emmet was a traitor. 

And now, if it be uskcl why wo havo coupled this collodion of 
veiled sedition and not nt all veiled petty spite of race with Lord 
(ni'igun T srapt*cLsihln work, animated certainly by a very riitbnvnl 
spirit, there is not much dillieulty iu giving an answer. Tho spirit 
I of the Into Lord t’hauMlor of Ireland is different, and yot it is 
! in ». way the sumo— 11 ureat d«nri too much the sumo— as 
! 44 MilUHUiaV Of course Lord O’i lagan talks no folly about 98 ; 

! does nut vapour about the harp of Erin and the sun-burst and the 
| shamrock and the rest of it: docs not inform English urea that 
1 they are not only tho greatest tyrants, but the must disagreeable 
j and objectionable human beings of whom hi.-torv tiT* (it surely, 

| by the way, does not say much for Ireland that she lot herself be 
} conquered by sueh a crew), or anything of the kind. A gcntle- 
1 man, 11 scholar, a mau of hcii-c, a man of tbo world, a man of 
i business, is nut very likely to stoop to tho follit,, of schoolgirls and 
1 bliopboys, the commonplaces of political adventurers and luck* 
j alls on the look-out lor endowment. But such a p.i^sngo as the' 

I following is 4 ‘ for thoughts 44 ]Lna>ties have b^eu exalted and 
destroyed . . . during the centuries which have K*on Ireland 
always distracted, always weak, always miseraldo Fit her only 
there was 110 redemption ; to her only hop.* crime not that came to 
all. Sian had uo placo in the march <»f the nations, no profit from 
the revolutions of the world.” Fudge ! mv lord, fudge ! and, what 
is more, known fudge ! To the ear there may bo r.o actual his- 
torical falsity in tho statement that Ireland vra 1 gvucrully (nob 
Always) diatrurtiHl, weak, and miserable; to tho sense which 
Lord 0*1 lagan knows that thousands ot his countrymen and 
countrywomen, like tho simple lady who has compil'd our Birth- 
day Book will put on it, it is utterly false. Tho place in the 
march of nations 1ms never hen refused to Ireland, except iu 
the sense that for the hi-t thous.md veara, at any into, it has been 
| refused to limit and De\onsl»m\ Il hope did not con 10 to her 
it was because she chose and chooses to Ivpo for nothing reason- 
able. Sho was not redeemed because tnure was nothing to 
redeem her from, except evils which tirau cured in her aim an in 
the case of all the world, hut winch were aggravated and their 
cure retarded bv her own fault. 80 long ih mmi like Lord 
O’) lagan refuse to hold plain language of this kind to Ibitr 
countrymen, so long ua, in however guarded a way and with what- 
ever scholarly phnisosnul dre* 1 *, they iri\<* countenance to tho labln 
of Irish persecution, tho delusion of Irish nationality, the ha-ehuw 
fabric oi Irish grumbles, so long will there too an uxcuso for tU» 
rants of a Davis and a Npi ranza, tho ririt.ition-i of an O’Comuril 
and a Ihirnoll. A very famous admirer of Rich an l son’s heroine 
has observed that “ there is always something which Clarissa 
prefers to thu truth.” That is the curs© of Erin no lew than of 
( lmis'-a. Irishmen of one class won’t speak trull), and Irishmen of 
nuotber won’t hear it. By far tho greater part of tho woes of 
Ireland were home-made, and by far the hrgvr pare of the rest 
were woes which most, if not nil, other nations luve gone through 
and gut the bettor of. Bat these nations lnnu not, gono about, 
puling or fuming about wrongs, or fiddling with sun-bursts and 
shamrocks, or pleading against t heir partners by manifest destiny 
for tbo portion of goods that futleth to them and a separate estab- 
lishment. They have pul their shoulders with those partners to 
the common work and rejoiced in the common weal. This is the 
simple truth, and this is what the .M child nee cannot, see, and, we 
are sorry to add, what even the Lord UTJ igans appear to bo ex- 
j tremely careful not to speak. 


J CHARLES KEADK AND HENRY RYISOX. 

j rn\VO leading figures have disappeared together from tho 
J- literary scene. 'I’he first died iu tho fulness of time as yeaia 
i are counted, but older than his yeura from a sorrow which inarte 
I the close of bis life a weariness. Tho secoud was taken away in 
his prime, but after a long and wasting illness which had prepared 
: his friends to welcome for him a release. Both were num who 
influenced and delighted many hv thoir varied and continuous 
; work, nnd both are a standing protest against the miserable «v»uf: 

of unkindly depreciation of all cotemporary workers in tho iiriil* 
j of Action, which unceftsingly animate« a certain school of erit- 
I cism. Thoir text is one on which they never Jail to enlarge, and 
I as they once worded it it ib this- -Novel-writing in England in 
“ a lost art, aud survives in Franco only.” Wo remember the 
Times affirming this in connexion with the name of M. \ Hor 
Cherbulicz, who was described as hotter known to faniu thun 
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all the English novelists put together ; this, bv-tbu- bye, was while 
Trollope was still nlive amongst others. Sot Jong afterwards, 
travelling in Italy, we turned out tin* books at an outlying rail- 
way station. Of fifteen volumes of fiction, »*leven were English, 
nmi of the four in FpuicIi, three were translations from the 
English. So \\u took ln*irt of grace. It is of cniih-e nut only in 
the field of letters that the h.id English fault of depreciation of 
everything English is so batting, and wo ran scarcely wonder 
at foreign critics being ho apt fn take us fit tho estimate of our 
own. The truth «lxmt novel-writing is that in England its 
average never stood so high, uu I that the principles of the work 
were never so well umleiMood. What its detractors mean, 
where they un*an anything, h that Thackeray and Dickens are 
dead. So” Are the gi eater Pumas and George Sand. And 
tho amount of knowledge required of those who are allowed to 
tako this tone cannot he better measured than by a ci i licit* m which 
lias just appeared in the Times on Mr. ('raw ford a novel To 
Leeward. To anybody acquainted in the most superficial way 
with tho letters* of the day, Mr. ('raw fords name is now a 
household word. Rut tho Timts twice refers to him ah “ the 
Authoress,” appai cully because his Christian name is Marion. 
And this is the sort of knowledge required of our instructors ! 

To those who really knmv their work, Charles Kendo and 
Henry Byron, different as they were in nil other wa>s, were 
among the many living answers to the charge of decadence. Now 
that they haw* followed tie* innumerable caravan, and belong, 
alas! no longer to those whom Pe Quincey, in this same con- 
nexion, once described as 44 the not iucor.Mderablo cla.-s of men 
who have not the advantage of being dead,’ there will he plenty 
of regrets heard where there was little hut petty cavil before. 
They lnue passed beyond the susceptibility to pain which nil m?u- 
bitivo spirits feel at the touch of tho kind of defamation we have 
described; And, therefore, why waste time mi thorn ? u On il 
u'y a rien, la rancunc perd ses droits.” It must have been some 
finch squire as this who invented the noiiMMisiral “ J)e inert u is nil 
nisi bonum” as a salve to his conscience for bis aphorism of pre- 
ference, 44 Do vnis nil nisi malum.” 

Charles Kendo was neither a Dickens nor a Thacker, iy. 15 ut he 
was for all that — and, in the interest ol English letters, it cuatiol 
be too plainly or firmly said >i greut and a tiuo novelist. For, 
first of nil, be was a creator; nmd creation is the touchstone, it 
touchstone there be. 11 is men and women, the butt particuUnly, 
were true and bteathing flesh and blood; and no writer in tho 
language, Thackeray and 1 hekens not excepted, ever showed the 
bloom of English girlhood in a brighter and more sympathetic 
light. His young lovers, those stumbling-blocks of the novelist, 
of whom even Walter Scott could make but little, have a sin- 
gular attraction for the kindred soul. Chielly among them in our 
memory live the healthv and dinct young couple whose simple, 
faithful passion runs like a golden tlireid through tho painful 
madhouse story (too painfully true in nil iU detailed possibilities, 
we fear, cheap and easy ns it is to dismiss them as “ overdrawn ”) 
and makos all tlm pulses, of those who ha\e any, thrill with 
theirs. Among our own favourite heroines of fiction that deli- 
cious Julia Dodd, with no particular characteristics which might 
not )x‘loug to any good English girl in the world, holds n fore- 
most place. Contrast with her JUoadc's 44 Peg Woffington/’ tho 
actress - the erring but womanly woman, who sometimes ho 
supersedes the real Peg in our minds that we forget the 44 bad 
voice ” which marred her effects, end the great, artistic supe- 
riority of the real Kate Olive to the real Wellington ; and, 
again, (hat perfect chrysolite of n girl of quite another type, 
the bonnie fishwife “Cirsty” Johnstone, and Charles Kendo's 
grtllory of feminine portraits will stand comparison with those 
of higher-rated men. Indeed, we suspect that his habit of 
rushing violently At every sort of windmill his imagination 
could raise may havo prevented his being generally assigned a 
higher place than ho can, perhaps, bo far be said to hat o won. 
That he will rise highor now we believe. Tho chief critical 
objection to his work, so far as we understand it , has been that 
it is 44 too melodramatic/' a charge especially levelled at whal, in 
our judgment, remains on tho whole iiis Uat uiul most character- 
istic work — It is Never too Late to Mend. As the story is n 
melodrama, tho cliargo may bo admitted ; and in the name of 
Common sense why not? Tho novel form embraces everything, 
which is, indeed, its special charm, from the still-life pictures of 
Miss Austeu to tho wild fervours of Ouida; and in some of its 
very highest flights fiction has been pure melodrama. Certainly 
Scott did not shrink from it when liewroto The Bride of Lamm cr* 
moor ; certainly Shakespeare did not when bo conceived Macbeth . 
As it appears to us, no better groundwork fur an interesting novel 
can be found. 

Charles Kendo lias one rare title to bo remembered, lie was 
what few Englishmen have beeu, a novelist and dramatist who 
made high mark in both lines. As a dramatist, indeed, he was, in 
our opinion, of a great capacity, which he did not uso ns he might 
have used it, through tho unfovtunate conditions of our stage. Those 
very fiesh-and-blood qualities in his people, his strong and torso 
English, his love of incident and action, nre the things that make 
the great dramatist. It is Never too Late to Mend , iu its stage 
shape, is the best of modern home-grown melodramas, and the 
most unvaryingly popular. It is admirably constructed in the only 
truo sense, iu that the interest leads one nn progressively from scone 
to scone. That is the only construction for which t he public cares. 
Unluckily the word has become a sort of shibboleth in the mouth 
of tho modern theatrical manager and critic, and is applied to 


what is construction in no real sense at all, but means merely a 
kind of technical dominoes, destructive of life and reality, wherein 
everybody makes pat entrances and exits according to n feeble 
system of cues. The technical master of that craft is usually an 
inferior actor or acting-manager, wbo picks up his unconsidered 
trifles (if possible unacknowledged) in the way of stor^ and 
thought, 1 o divss them out in theatrical (not dramatic) frippery 
of his own. Ilis English is of the stage conventional, not of tho 
language human ; and he is ever ready with his manuscripts at the 
stage-door, wbiU* the real dramatist shrugs his shoulders, and 
writes a novel or nn essay. No matter how often the mere play- 
mukcr tails with the public, the managers ure so thoroughly con- 
ventionalized that they still believo in him. If anybody brings 
thorn a play iu English, they gaze in terror on the uuknown 
tongue. A lid a man like Kendo ends by writiug plays but raiely, 
and when he dors produce them, by producing them for himself. 
It is the experience of many authors who still believe in drama as 
a fine form of fiction, aud iu humanity and English as its 
essentials, but know that between them and their best critics and 
friends the public (as being humanity iu the Aggregate how could 
they be otherwise) there is a huge gulf of “expert” nonsense 
widening every day. The Times, proceeding on the usual lines, 
accuses Charles Keade of ignorance of construction. It is the 
mere tool of the art ; and n great architect might as well be 
accused of kuowing nothing about circles and straight lines. 

Now lleury IJyron, whom we have coupled in this article with 
Charles Kendo, because theirs were among the best-known names 
of English stage-writers, knew and followed these foolish rules too 
well. So unfair and impossible ure the critical judgments passed 
upon tho unlucky playwright, that Byron was constantly re- 
proached for using the very tricks with whose absence Kendo was 
reproached. Holding of drama the views that we do hold, wo sym- 
pathize more with the former reproach than with the latter. And 
if we hold it not ungenerous to eity ho now, it is because a better 
time could scarcely be found to point out tho contrast between 
the dramatist and the playwright. Moreover it enables us to call 
direct attention to the high and delightful qualities to which, in 
IK run's case (probably because of his over-knowledge of what the 
French call la fictile, as distinguished from true dramatic construc- 
tion), full justice whs never done. The world, in its growing 
gieyness of tone and thought — if thought indeed it be, and not 
tin/ merest afluctation of it- cannot aliord to ignore its few and 
ie*Lful humourists, especially those in whom, as in Byron, tho 
humour was not more spontaneous than it was pure. In comedy 
niter comedy, in scene after scene, it fell from him in an uu tiring 
fiUCccMtion of fun and good-mitme, which to the work-tired 
soul whs an unfailing delight. Only the old spirit of carping 
home-depreciation could so extol as it dies indifferent foreign 
humour at the expouso of our own Byrons and Burnauas. 
As a punster (in bis best shape a truo wit) Byron had no supe- 
rior, living or dead ; and his best sayings, better and more 
untiring than his best writings, are a possession for ever to his 
friends. We do not care to quote any of them just now, while 
the sense of his loss is fresh upon us; but we hope that among his 
many allies somo one qualified for the work will he found to 
collect and record them as far ah it can be done. A nation's 
pleasure is poorer for the loss both of Byron and of Rcado ; and 
it is but a proper tribute to their memory, so sadly united, to 
pay that no men ever gave truer proof of warm and kindly 
hearts than those two worthy inheritors of the undying traditions 
of English loiters, or left warmer and more regretful friends 
behind them. 


Tllli “ UNIVERSAL l'KOVIDKR.” 

M R. AIJBEUON HERBERT’S very clever letter to the 
• Times on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill deservos moro 
attention than it is likoly to receive. For this comparative neglect 
Mr. Herbert Uah himself to thank. lie is so often to bo found 
crying 41 Wolf! ” that, when the animal is really there, his natural 
exclamations pass unheeded. Mr. Herbert s general dissatisfaction 
with both political parties, and his habit of promiscuously im- 
puting evil motives to all politicians, have almost destroyed the 
influence which he might otherwise have exercised. «■ li a man 
ostentatiously pines lor intellectual solitudo, the world, which is 
good-natured and occupied with other things, will leavo him in 
the enjoyment, of his Isolated position. It would be both useless 
And ill-bred to chase Johu the Baptist from his wilderness, or to 
assure him that, after all, his opinions are not peculiar to himself. 
But, apart from personal considerations, the important point is, 
not whether an ucrid critic wishes for supporters, but whether, 
what ho says is true. People who do uot agree with Mr. Herbert 
are not necessarily, as he seems to assume, idiots or hypocrites. 
It so happens, however, that he talks a good deal of sense 
in a paradoxical form, and that much of it is at this moment 
singularly opportune. Tho particular Bill which Mr. Herbert 
assails in his letter is no doubt exceedingly well meant. It 
is directed against juvenile prostitution, against bre&fljls, against 
solicitation in the public streets. The objects ate most ex- 
cellent, and it is warmly advocated by bishops and other 
serious people. Nevertheless it is, as Mr. Herbert points out, 
based on no principle, or rather on a confusion of two prin- 
ciples. Much of it is directed against public nuisance* and 
open disorder, things which no one will deny that it is the 
business of Parliament to pat down. Other portions of it can 
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only he defended on the supposition that the legislature ought to “ tended to a considerable deal of bond fids travelling." Outraged 
suppress vice — a doctrine which leads by irresistible logic to tbo liberty has her revenges, not occasional, but constant ; and if Par- 
inference that right and wrong can bt? determined or die tin- liament, ns has been shrewdly remarked, were to decree that alt 
guiskod by a Parliamentary majority. The Radical candidate wen should be virtuous, the courts would soon declare the majority 
who promised to vote for the abolition of the Decaloguo if llor to be so “ within the meaning of the Act. 1 ’ That is perhaps the 
Majesty’s Government brought in a well-considered measure for principal consolation of humble believers in personal freedom, now 
that purpose is generally supposed to liavo boon imperfectly so hopelessly outnumbered in Parliament aud on the platform. A 
acquainted with the anglicized Greek word for the Ten (Join- despotism tempered by physical and moral impossibilities is less 
mandmonts. Rut, according to ideAs, or shadowy simulacra of formidable than it seems. Tholrish magistrate s ^very indecorous 
ideas, which are very popular just now with a section of the advice to the accused publican js capable ol indefinite expansion. 
Radical party, morality is really a branch of municipal law. A We can all 41 defy the polis’’in our own quiet way. Another 
Rill was once brought in to amend the law of evidence, and on the source of consolation is the inbred dislike ot Britishers to befog 
back of it was the name of a member of the present Government, driven. The political party which goes in for a programme ot 
It provided that a prisoner might give evidence on bis trial, high-handed restriction and incessant interference all round 
but that his omission to do so should not prejudice him with the gathers for itself a store of unpopularity which it will have to 
jury. This touching tribute to the omnipotence of Parliament is lare in tlm long-run. The present Opposition Las already perceived 
scarcely a caricaturo of some notions which now prevail. A great this truth, aud is beginning to make use of it, though " with timid 
many people lulk and write as if a vote of the House of Commons and fullering steps/’ as Lord Randolph Churchill would say. Lveu 
•could alter facts, and the law of gravitation could be repealed by in the ranks of their Adversaries the old " Why tho devil shouldnt 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in Parliament he?" style ot Liberal is destined to reappear; for he is a peren- 
assembled. Thero are politicians quite capable of moving that nial type, which survives the "countless generations of faddists, 
ginger be no longer hot in the mouth as an amendment to the who "depart and leave no vestige where they trod." Nothing, 
motion that the Speaker leave the Chair on going into Committee indeed, can be more alien to the old school of secular Liberalism 
•of Supply. If l)r. Johnson had been suddenly transplanted to than this fashionable worship of the omniscient state. Wo 
Petersburg or Constantinople, he would probably have acknow- should feel quite ashamed to repeat against it the unanswerable 
lodged that the difference between one form of Government aud argument, which exposed the fallacy ol the analogy between 
another was worth more than half a guinea. Rut there was truth the paternal aud tho Governmental relation, i ho pious ai) d 
in his exaggerated declaration. Men cannot be made sober or lesptrtable Nonconformists who only call themselves Liberals 
moral by Act of Parliament. They cannot bo made comfortable because they hate the Church of Lugland are doing a work 
liv legislation, or taught prudence and self-control by Artisans’ which Conservatives may regard with perfect equanimity. Their 
liwellings Acts. These are truisms. But if Mr. Malthas si ill gazes narrow intolerance, their puritanical haired of amusement, their 
upon this sublunary scene, lie may well smile nt the indignant love of vexatious and petty molestation, their total inability 
denunciations of his famous formula, and at the cheap remedies t" seo au y reason why they should not make illegal any- 
wbich arc gravely proponed for t lie miseries of mnnkind. thing which they think wrong, are causing an amount of 

All the Georges in Han Francisco cannot make the soil inex- public resentment of which they are litile aware. The liberty 
haustible. Tho most impassioned rhetoric, the most fervent which they claim for themselves they are the first to deny to 
.appeals to the intentions of Providence (which moan the writer's others. They resent the superior position ot the Church, and they 
■own) will not aid the increase of sub>istr*nce, or make men multiply are indignant at one small part ot the restrictions imposed upon 
more slowly. Rraml-unw houses, built at tho expense of tax- marriages within tho degrees of atlinily. It* the Church were 
payers very' few of whom are rich, will not make their inhabitants disestablished, and tho Deceased Wiles bister Rill passed, it i» 
sober and frugal, or prevent them from marrying w hen they not ea8 .Y to Bea what would remain of their Liberalism. Rut it is 
•cannot alford it. Mr. George may talk nonsense till Doomsday by no moans diihcult to estimate the amount ol freedom^ which 
without putting an additional piece of bread into any body s they would leave to the English iwoplo, it they hud their way. 
mouth, j! pur si muovc. Thu conditions of human existence will The “ coming slavery'’ which Mr. Ilerbert Spencer has graphically 
wot be changed because a number of fashionable and philun- described would very soon be here. Taverns closed, probably 
thropic portions take an interest in the " dwellings of tho poor.” * 1 ** theatres, ginger-beer the only drink, drab the only wear, tho 
Yet the Radical optimist goes gaily on. To do him justice, he liberty of individual choice limited to the selection ot the par- 
probably never faces the logical conclusions from his premisses, jicular Little Bethel it was least irksome to attend— -the picture is 
He does not think of looking bey ond the moment when bis indeed an attractive one. Perhaps before that ideal is realized 
favourite project shall have become law. Shut up public-houses ] there will be some one to say in behait of the long-sutlermg 
aud there will bo no drunkenne.-*. Make solicitation ilh-gul, and inhabitants of these islands, " Wo like nut the fashion ol your 
there will be no prostitution. If a thing is unlawful, of course gar.i.enta. You will say they are Liberal ature, but let them be 
it cannot be done, and so there 19 an end of it. All this is very changed." 

cheerful and consoling to some minds. It is a pity, how- s== r-r-rr™ = 

ever, not to carry the principle one Btep further. There is 

at certain document, styled rather tautologically tho Queen’s EMANUEL GEIBEL. 

Proclamation against Vice and Immorality, which is read at 

the opening of all Assizes. Why not turn it into an Act of f|HIE English newspapers which have commented on the death 
Parliament, and thus make everybody well behaved at once ? The of Emanuel Geibel havo scarcely understood tho real nature 

modern Radical of this particular type has, perhaps, forgotten that of his literary position, and even German critics may readily 
there were laws against usury, and that there w as a man called mistake it. Ho great a chasm lies between the Germany of his youth 
Jeremy Bentham. It was supposed that, if high interest were and tho Germany of his old age, eo vast a chamro lias couic over tlie 
prohibited, it would never bo exacted. Bentham argued, and ex- national ideals, that Geibel, who was much younger than Victor 
perience proved, that the nett result of this prohibitory law wan to Hugo and younger thfcn Lord Tennyson, seems to Iwlung to a far 
make interest with bad Recurity rather higher than before. For, more distant and uniaiuilmr generation than they. To comprehend 
besides the risk of the borrower not having the cash, there was his writings, we must recollect that ho was the last and m some 
the chance of incurring penalties, and for that compensation had respects the most characteristic representative of the silver age of 
to he paid to the money-lender. Tho latest theory appears to ho German poetry, the Hhirley of the group that followed Goethe 
that, if the sale of strong drink is forbidden on Hunaayp, people and Heine, us tho Caroline dramatists followed Hliakspeare. He 
will cense to consume it in excess between Saturday and* Monday, bus nothing to do with the political poets who, whatever we may 
There is something very seductive about Sunday closing. It baa think of their politics, certainly betrayed their purely poetical 
a religious sound. It makes for a decent observance of tho birthrights. About 1845 he was viuleutly Affected and disturbed 
day of rest. It looks philanthropic and respectable, and then by the wave of political discontent, wuh Herweorh and Frri li- 
lt cannot be Buck a very great hardship to shut up public- grath, his intimate friends, on the crest of it. But his nature, 
houses one day out of seven. There are a great many other- though excessively sensitive to superficial influences, swung back 
wise sensible persons who resemble George Eliot’s Mr. Brooke like a plant when the wind has passed over it; and in tho midst of 
in sliriuking from anything like a principle. Mr. Brooke opined the political excitement Geibel ifnconsciously returned to tho 
that human reason might carry you too far— over the hedge, loves of his youth; his gentle humanism, his soft aud thrilling 
in feet. 80 ho pulled up. Those worthy persons also pull melodies; and when he should have been addressing the intolei- 
up. They belong to the same type as Cardinal Newman's able verities, his clear voice was beard above the tumult: — 
Moderate Churchman, who believed in baptismal regeneration, O wic floss mir bpjjIUrkt. dor Tag, 

but thought that babies wdre much the same after being christened .Mr uudraatenil ich wcilnmi 

as before. They would not for worlds lay down tho proposition Unter rfrinrn ry proven lag, 

that the State ought to decide when people should drink, and how huxos, billheads hiland I 

much, and whethor they ought to drink at All on Sunday. Ou the With all this, his heart remained German to the core, and his 
other hand, they would rocoil in horror from the principle that pure song was none tbo less powerful liecause he held it aloof 
there is a province where the will of the individual ought to be from the crow'd. The German nation, which was slow to take 
supreme, where his choice should be quite unfettered, and whero him into observation, gradually formed a passion for his poetry, 
the law can only interfere ineffectually and at a serious cost to and this passion was only fed and sustained by the few political 
personal ctfffi/euience trajl national independence. A Hunday actions he performed, llis attitude towards Bellies wig-llolstein 
Closing Bill ^ust suits them. It is neither one thing nor the other, at the beginning of liis career, his refusal to remain at M unich 
•It only prevents people from doing what nice people would never when to bo a Bavarian meant something less than being a German 
want to do. — these things were not forgotten ; and during the last years of his 

An intelligent American, on being Asked what was the tendency life Geibel lived at Liibeck, iu a sort of sacred retirement, re- 
ef the New England liquor laws prohibiting the sale of intoxi- garded with something of the same deep personal respect with 
eating drink to all except bond Jide travellers, replied that they which Mr. Whittier is regarded iu America. 
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To discuss the actual value of Geibela vere-s it would bo ne- 
rcMMiry to go into the very difficult question of the quality of 
German lyrical verse, when ’it is not quite of the lir.-t order. Tlie 
native tendency to song, to voral accompaniment of a tune, is 
of doubtful advantage to German poetry, as an art. It is so easy 
10 secure a lilt, t-o be liaivo and touching with a lyrical .simplicity, 
that the poet, is tempted t*» iviunin satisfied with improvisation. 
The wonderful magic of 1 lei no has tempted later and less gifted 
Fingers to think that they can emulate his inimitable cadences. 
Yet Geibel was n real mtM. lie was undoubtedly influenced 
by Heine upon one side ; his notes were brought- out and ex- 
panded by the melodics of thu Hack tier titter ; but he bore 
upon tbo surface of his genius the nun-lea of other masters. The 
grace of (-haiuisw, tlm tenderness of Uhlaud, lie* plastic nnd 
versatile force of Flafi'n, all combined to make him what he was. 
Indeed, it maybe that criticism will eventually determine tlmt 
Geibel was lehsauinilividu.il voice than a combination iulo one 
sweet and pure nature of much that was lino aud harmonious in 
the various singers of u whole school. 

Tlie earlier part of Geibel's career, while he still walked among 
the older companions of hi* school, is by fur tho most interesting 
to t ho student of literal mi*, and we are able ti> follow this with 
unusual exactness. In iSfr) Hurr Karl Goedeehv published the '• 
volumn of u biography of tho poet, which really was an I 
autobiography. This brought us down to tho year T85?. and was [ 
to have been promptly succeeded by ft second Bdniiu . 1 extending j 
to j868. TT. 15 I segi»nd part of the Life of Geib'd h.is never, however, ! 
appeared, and (he interest of the volume which exists is scarcely \ 
8U^laine«l to thc» rb»*t» ; f.ir lie* main charm of Goil* l*s ciwr r»m- ! 

in his relations t<> Iim con (cinpor Aries Indore ho entered hi j 
thirtieth year. No doubt Herr Gncdrrko will now issue his long- ! 
promised continuation, nnd we shall find much in ir. which is 
worthy of attention. Until, however, lu> prove* to us tlie enn- 
tiary, wo shall persist in thinking that. Geib'd* career subsided 
into something like comfortable commonplace after the King of 
Prussia secured hint his pension in 1*841. AW may, then, turn 
over Jlcrr (ioedecke** earlier page* somewhat leisurely in a brief 
survey of the poet's adventures. 

Kmamicl Geibel fnot \c.n Geib*ri) wa* burn at LiiVck on the 
ibtli of October, 1815. There i« very little of a curious kind 
related about his childhood, except that he fancied that » : *siizh«. 
of tall sea-going ships among the quaint red walls and bh,vo:ning 
tvoeS of Ids pictures'! no birthplace gave him an early tendency 
towards travel. Il« Wan to write verses at eighteen ; me* of tho 
earliest pieces of his which Imvu been preserved celebrate* the hope 
of German unity in just, the same mild nnd coulubnt note of 
patriotism which he presen od to the last. The poet who was to 
fting so tenderly nnd passionately of love began by tho inspiration 
of boyish friendship. 11 is earliest subjective pieces arc addressed 
to schoolfellows ami felhiw-students — some, like Ernst t’urtius, to 
be identified with him in hit or life. In 1833 the Utah der Lirdtr 
came into his bunds, and was promptly and \olumir:nu*ly imitated. 
Uis curliest verses, moreover, bear lnaike.l reminiscences of 
Kuglur and Uliland. lie went, to Bonn in 183;, with the inten- 
tion of training for tin' Cliurcdi. His father was a pastor; and 
neither ho nor his mother had any sympathy at nil for GeibtT* 
literary work, regret tiug wlmt they considered hi< idle ways, over, 
when ho had attained distinction nnd public reward. It was ; 
characteristic of his nature that, with great sweetness and appa- 
rent ductibility, bo possessed a steady nnd per.- intent will, lie 
did comparatively little nt Bonn, except make up hia mind, llo 
dropped theology altogether ns a piofe^ion, and prepared himsidf 
for concentrated study of the humanities; apd, thus prepared, he 
went to Berlin in 1836. 

At Berlin he began tho literary life, Rtimnhr gave him a loiter i 
of introduction to Bcttinn von A mini, who talked to him a little I 
about Goetho and a great deal about herself, llo began to find | 
himself within the influence of Kiehendnrff, who was ju*t. then a ! 
romantic power in Berlin. Already, from lh>nn, Geibel bad Rent i 
verses to the Muwiudmanach, which dwiuLso was editing in 
n Bort of afterglow, and tho voting poet’s great deriro wiib to 
meet this veteran of lei tors, llit/.ig contrived to introduce him, 
and one dark November morning Geibel found himself received ! 
iu the gloomy room where, surrounded by globes nnd charts 
and scientific instruments, tho old poet w.i« solemnly playing 
ut being n. wizard and a seer. (Tmmisso, who rarely accepted 
a now acquaintance in those days of liis decline, gave ids friend- 
ship to the enthusiastic mid charming lad, who liegan to be more 
mid mow spoken of ns a coming man. In 1837 Geibel received 
the singular honour of being tho only student who had ever btou 
received into the Literansche Gesellschnffc, a club of distinguished 
insii of lettera which met every Monday oxeniug U liter den 
Idndcn at the Cafe. National. Hither Geibel was taken by (Jhamiaso, 
and hero ho met Michendorff,Freiligiath, Kugler, and others whote 
names are now less well remembered than these, but wln» then wore 
lights in literature. lie began to give his thoughts mainly to tho 
«t udy of Greek poetry, and drifted further and further from the 
bourgeois ideal which the rober family in La beck set before him. 
Tlie parents pressed him to prepare for a career— to bend himself 
to a ftterkship or to read for n profession, lie gently declined, 

1 ii the amusement of friends liko Betlinu nnd Chamisso, who 
began to look about them for Rime better way of bread-winning. 
If lie had remained in Berlin, there would have been nothing for 
him but journalism, and lor this, too, lie profiled ci mild and 
hrm objection. Happily Prince Katakazis applied in Decern lie r 
2837 to hie German friends for a tutor for his boys, and Bettina 


von Arniiu moved heaven and earth till she bad secured the post 
for Emanuel Geibel. 

To go i/i Greece under such auspices was an exquisite pleasure 
to the young poet, whose friend Ernst Ourtius was already settled 
in Athens, lie set out in April in tho old-fashioned leisurely way, 
leaving a volume of hi* poo^tf behind him for publication^ No 
«f»on«r had he started miuthwam than the lyrical impulse caraenpon 
him ; each stage of his journey was marked with a poem. Driving 
by moonlight along the road from Verona to Vicenza, he com- 
posed “ Uute Nacht,” one of the most exquisite of his early 
Iviics : — 

T'ml min olio Krrzcu 
Vl*i lo-flu’ii (lurch die Nachfc, 
l):i vsliwi i;:on uucli die Sc.hnjorzen, 

Die Son if nnd Tug gc.bracht ; 
l.i mi -.uwln die Cyprcasen, 

Kin m-Ii/.c- Vergc^si'ii 
Biiif'liwc!il die LiiOc sacht. 

s* hi ■’.»<•; in Hub. mIi! ifi t in Knh ! 

V.»i iibor iler 'J ug urn] '■••in Schull ; 

Bin 1.11*1 ic Ucittcj* ihvkt cuch zu 
AllUbualJ. 

His p'wt lay net in Athens itee.If, hut at a country village,. 
CVphi**i«, where for thico years lie was privileged Lo teach tho 
sufficiently idlo and uni.i'y anus of Prince lvutakazis. Ilia duties 
n* a tutor were easy ; ho wu* very kindly treated, and when his 
chri rire.* had gone- to b rt »l, ho was free to lean out over tho fig-tree 
t hit, bloomed at liL window, nnd, inspired by tho outlines of 
P'Uitelicin nn l by the cicalas chirping in tho maize- field*, to 
v h'-ve h’n fieling* in ivun* of musie.il verso. Moreover, every 
inrtnigbt be was allowed to ride off to spend a Sunday with his 
friends in Athens, where t’urtiiM was, nnd Count. BaudisMii, who 
lent been Tieek’s purtiwv in traushiting Shakspenre, Suveral 
things cottibiiK'd to niako this tlio most fertile period in his career. 
Tim pagination of the posthumous poems of Platon tired Geibel 
t / now refinements of metrical form ; tho deAth of Chamisso made 
him realize that Fndligr.ith was tlie only living rival whom ho 
b el to fear. Suddenly caiuo a let ten* breaking to him the news 
that the MS. of his poems, which he had left behind him, had 
b-vu cmuplctfly destroyed in tho lire of a printing office at 
Magdeburg. 

Far from deploring this accident, ho rejoiced to think that so 
| m: liy of his crude early efforts wore hopelessly lost. Ho would' 

| write other vnrses. and better ones. At last, he fell sick of a fever, 

1 and was sent to thu Pirfieu* to be nursed. As soon as ho wot* 
convalescent ho started with Krn-t Gurtiua for a voynge through 
ih(' Cyclades, and this was perhaps tho high-water mark of hia 
intellectual aclitily. Uu their return, lato in 1839, tho two 
friends prepared fur puHicutiou their first public essay, ihoKlasmche 
S/ it dim of J 840. Early in tlmt year Geibel went home to Liibeck, 
and presently published tho volume of Gedichle , dedicated to 
Clara Kugler, which is now reprint<‘d under tho sub-title of Erstc 
1\ riude. Of this hook of song* and elegies the ninety-third, but 
by no means the, latent, edition now lies before as. The success of 
Lord Tennyson's nnvt popular books, 11 success almost unequalled 
in the rest of po( tic.d literature, is quite put in the sliado by tho 
astounding vguo of thii volume of Geiwd's — a vogue still sua- 
tained without any visible decline after more than forty years.. 
Tho oddest thing i-» that tho book was distinctly unsuccessful at 
first. The rexiew* overlooked it, or praised itfitiutly; for three 
year* it scarcely sold at all ; and then 11 second edition was timidly 
issued. It hnd existed five years before it liegun to bo discovered 
by tho general public, aud ton vear.9 before it began to be 
the vagi*. 

Tho whimsical public never attached itself with tho liko en- 
tliusiabin to any other hook of Gei bud’s, though ho wrote many, 
and to an ordinary ear sustained the Name rather facile melody 
through them all. At. F-choberg, in 1S42. ho began his series of 
romantic drama* with K>tniy Jl tdvrich , ana was never tired of re- 
peat ing tho experiment; hut none of his plays, except perhaps. 
JJrunhild , enjoyed ft definite success. Against the one hundred 
editions uf his boyish poems ho was ghul to lay the four editions 
of hi' mature lyrics, hi< S pat hirUt. blatter, and among the volumes 
which divided the latter from tho former each earlier one was more 
Miccctefnl than its successor. The secret of the charm Geibel 
possessed lay without doubt, as we have hinted, in the purity,, 
simplicity, and meludy of his songs in an age when everything 
in German \ orse was tending to become turbid, involved, and 
harsh. 


T1IE MILESTONES ON THE DOVER ROAD. 

T H E Dover Road occupies a proud position. It is no more read 
to anywhere, to bo mentioned with slighting, as when one 
say*, 11 You turn up Goswell Street to go to Lincolnshire"; it 
urny even deny, with flatness, that it either begins dt ends at 
Dover ; and as all roads led to Romo, so the roads of many 
travellers in all ages have led through Dover, ns diqMfcat of one 
particular traveller— a foreigner of some distinction, & the phrase 
ran — with whom we are now concerned, and who embarked on 
board Captain Mori ton's packet at Boulogne on Thursday, the 
1 nh of April, 176$, on a trip to London* This skipper was em- 
ployed the Whole year round conveying to Dover, or evetfSdirect ' 
to Loudon, cargoes of bottled wines which, on account of tho* 
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-enormous duties then levied on the wines of Franco, were im- 
ported by the merchants only according as they Avere wanted for 
actual consumption. The Metliueu Treaty with Portugal, too, 
whicli was not abrogated until 1834, was in full force. 

. u Let him drink port ! ” tho, English statesman cried ; 

' T He drank tlio poison, and hit spirit died. 

The number of sail on the Channel — they had long been wind- 
bound — was 11 prodigious/ 1 the water Beamed covered with them. 
With a soldiers wind most of them, including' our skipper, made 
Dover three hours too soon, and hud to auchor for the tide, while 
the miserable passengers who had been waiting in great numbers 
from long before the equinox hod a bad time. Three or four 
crowded French craft from Calais and Dunkirk went ashore, but 
-our traveller retained his faculties sufficiently to fortify his mind 
to the point of resignation to death, and even to philosophize, 
verifying from himself and those around him tho Raying of a j 
captain in the French navy, that dwellers inland arc much 
hardier afloat than those of maritime places, who from always 
looking on the sea develop an instinctive, exaggerated, and per- 
haps inherited dread of it. This Is tho radical cause of t*oa- 
sicKiiess, a malady mainly of the nerves. If there be anything 
in this French captain's theory, your sailor's genuine land-lubber 
is the dweller in ports with whom ho oflenest rubs shouldeis. 
It may even be doubted whether it is quite clear that hind-lubber 
(which, oddly enough, is not mentioned in Skoat) is the ori- 
ginal or only term. Ilowell, in his Instructions for Fovraine 
Travel, talking of fantastic fellows “ like Sir Thomas Moore's 
Traveller/* says they “ may bee termed land-lepers, as tho Dutch- 
4nnn smith.” Hero wo have the same Dutch word Hooper, a run- 
ner, which is in “interloper**; and this sea-term, like so many 
others, may come to us from the Hollanders, may even have a 
direct reference to tho landsmans want of his sen-legs, and need 
not, pace tho etymologists, bo connected at all with, tho Welsh 
Hob, a dolt. 

The Custom-liouso officials wore lenient, but a crown had to he 
paid for passing each traveller's baggage as “droit doAieomte/’ 
which was fanned by an innkeeper of the town. The solo inhabi- 
tants of Dover Avero sailors, ship-captaiue, and innkeepers, and 1 here 
was not a church or chapel in the place. The disproportionate >i/.e 
of tho vast signboards of the inns, the height of tho triumphal 
arches on which they spanned the streets, and the ridiculous mm/- 
ni licence of the? ornaments which loaded them were worthy of nil 
wonder when compand with the little p.^tboyg, or rat her children 
of twelve and thirteen years of age, who were starting every 
minute in .sole charge of postchuises. All tho inns wore crammed 
Avith now French arrivals, tlio coaches and ilia posting being quite 
insutticiont for tho rush, and our traveller had to go into the 
kitchen and take olf the coals, with his own distinguished hands, 
-ono of the many tranches dc focuf there grilling. Tt is evident that 
tho term “ biftock " had not then been invented. Nearly forty yours 
later, Grimod do la Reyniere, in the Almanack den Gourmands for 
1802-3, said it was worth while crossing the Channel tn make the 
acquaintance of what the Knglish called beef's teak, and Beau vi llie cp, 
who published his Art du Cuisimer in 1^14, even then treated it 
«s a novelty, telling how to prepare a “ veritable Jtifteck coniine 
il eo fait en Auirleterre," and explaining how tho Knglish choose 
•to make their biftecks that piece of tho beef “ qu’ils nomment 
Romostock.” Hero the famous restaurateur avIio, according to 
Brillat-Suvarin, spoke all foreign languages “ autant qu'il etnit 
siocessaire & son commerce/' seems to have got n little mixed ; 
confusing beef Avith poultry, and the popeVnuse with tho Eternal 
■City. Our traveller put himself to bed at six in tho afternoon, as 
41 wise. precautionary measure, lor all the inmates were constantly 
playing Box and Cox with tho four-posters, and at tlirco in the 
morning he was called upon to turn out in favour of a new arrival, 
lie held Arm however in spite of a vigorous siege until live. 
Dover was so crammed that, the strict rule of no coaches on 
Sunday was broken through, and he managed at Inst to set out on 
that day— three days after leaving Boulogne — with seven others 
in two conveyances callod “ machines onginales ou volantoa”; 
i The Flyer or The Original, which, drawn by six horses, 


aid tho twenty-eight leagues to Hondo* in a day for a guinea 
a head ; passengers' servants being carried outside for half-faro. 

The English coachmen, one and all, who were changed with 
•each relay of horses, astonished our traveller by their coats aud 
capes, ana their kina ways with their horses ; the whip serving 
merely to keep the driver in countenance, like a lady's fan in 
winter-time. This Sunday journey had its advantages; there 
Were so excisemen anywhere on duty, so the foreigners escaped 
all questioning and searches, and the only highwaymen en- 
countered hung in chains — in periwig and full costume — on tho 

f lbbsts along the road. But then there were disadvantages too. 

breseeing the .absence of the “ guagers,” tho boots of the coaches 
bad beyn crammed with brandy-kegs for the wnveide inns* and 
(bis caused frequent stoppages, much to the exhilaration of the 
$ooribmen and postillions. And then, to crown the humours of the 
road, the natives somewhere between Canterbury and Rochester 
bad ohosepJSonday aa a handy, clear, coachless day on which ter 
move a wff*# and perfect windmill, phiefiy consisting of white- 
Wacbed wooden trellis-work, uftquiet , security along the king's 
highway. This monstrous lumber the coaches found In possession 
of a deep cutting, and their freight had a greatly more material 
contest with it than was ever begotten* of the imagination of 
Cervantes. At length, by dint of long ropes and strong arms they 
managed to get the old butt of chivalry past a gap in the road- 


bank, through which the coaches were hoisted out of tho road into 
tho fleldB where, more phlegmatic than the Don, they turned the 
obstacle's flank, aud proceeded. Nowadays wo can only hear with • 
bootless regret a of the forests — “ boifl de haute futaye ’—along the 
route, which still, in 1765, looked ns Well managed as tho reserves 
in tho best- kept furcate of France. All that has gone to feed the 
“ forges ** or ironworks of the Weald, which can bo traced bock 
into the ilrst century at Murcsfleld, and still lingered as late a* 
1825 at Ashbumhsm. And more than that, if the recent infernal 
borings for coal under the chalk were to succeed, Brighton would 
find itself to-morrow in the midst of a “ black country/’ for the 
iron-ore is there— all that is lacking is the fuel. But, like our 
traveller’s coaches, wo have gotten a little off the Dover road 
and must try back. Although writing in premac&damito times, he 
considered the road of broken flints good and well-kept in spite of 



pikes nfc every village Avere the machinery that still kept the roads 
passable in tlio InM century, and them was ft footway of two or 
three feet in width, with a whitewashed paling that could be seen 
at night by the coachmen, Great numbers of waggons loaded 
with corn and hay wore met going to the parts, ana it may lx* 
noted in passing that the price of tho quartern loaf was 7</.*that 
year (1765: it was 1 2 f rf. thirty years later), so that tho pre- 
vious harvest must have b«-en plentiful. The waggoners, dressed 
in good broadcloth, with stout overcoats to their backs, and their 
legs cased in comely boots, rode ponies ; and so, with long Whale- 
bone whips, drove their splendid teams of weil-groomed horse*, 
harnessed to the ponderous wains by chain traces. 

Our tra\cllf*r was loud in his praises of the roadside inns, 
whether in village or in town. They were a little dear, to bo 
sure; hut tho “lord Anglois,” who* took a pride in paying ac- 
cording to his rank, was an well served as he would have been 
ut home, and with a cleanliness then much to be desired in tho 
majority of tlio best private houses in France. The whole way 
from Paris t<» Bonlomu' there was but. one auberye that could 
compare with the English inns— that at Montreuil; where, by 
the wav, English traveller* always made a point of stopping; 
The* landlords of the English inns our somewhat distinguished 
foreigner supposed to bo the depositories of all tho idectioit 
secrets and party tricks; but ho never suspected the connexion 
of many of ibom A\itli tho “gentlemen of the road’*; and uno 
of them who piled his charges on 11 little too high had just 
then met with his de-jerts. His mbU-rVeave was at Canter- 
bury; and when the Due do Nivertiuis alighted there on his 
peace-making mission to London two years before— the Poaco 
of Paris, whicli put an end to tht. Seven Years' War, gave us 
Canada, and enabled our traveller to make his journey — liis host 
reckoned with him as with an enemy to be despoiled, and charged 
the Ambassador between forty and fifty guineas for his supper. 
Whereupon the gentlemen of Kent took the matter in hand, and 
removed tho session** and their own custom from the inn. The 
general run of tnivelWs made it a point of honour to chime in; 
so Boniface was boycotted and sold up in six mouths. Rochester, 
Avith its one league-long street, occupied for the most part by Bailors, 
ship-enrpenters. and dockyard-men, whs passed; and thence to 
London the hanks of 'the Thames were marked out in the ruiddle- 
dhtmieo by immense trees irregularly planted, whilst the masts 
ami sails of the “ il'louque* " — barges, 110 less — tho coasters, and 
the ocean-gum* merchant-ships, showing amid the foliage, termed 
u picture charming nowadays only to tlio imagination of those who 
drop down with the tido between naked niud-banks. 

Soon he found himself in the Old Kent Road, whore poor Paul 
Bedford, in The Green Bushes, was always wishing himself safe 
back, and then turned old towards We.it minster, through “Sout- 
warck," which he tells us — his English was limited to “ Very 
good ** and “ Very wel ” — was pronounced Soudrir. This was a 
badly-built quarter, only two streets wide; inhabited almost 
entirely by dyers and tanneis. Nearer Westminster Bridge all 
was country, with scattered taverns and pretty villas, which were 
increasing in number every day. Then lie crossed the bridge 
itself, “a monument to which all Europe offered nothing com- 
parable." It was towards evening; although the April sun was 
still on tho horizon — it set at seven minutes to seven — tho lftmps 
on tho bridge and in tho roads near wore all lit, and the wide and 
woll-traced at rents with their line houses showed well in this best 
quarter of London. The river alive with boats of all sizes, tlio 
thoroughfares covered with carriages, and the wide footways tilled 
with moving crowds, offered to the stranger's gaze a spectacle 
which he said Paris could show him, but in tho best streets of tho 
Quavlier Saint-Germain, or the Place Vonddmo, and there only, 
if those quarters were a9 well frequented by the people as by 
carriage-folk. It is worth remembering that Johnson, who went 
to Paris with the Thrales ten years later, speaking of the 41 Place 
do Vend6mo, a fine square, about as big as Hanover Square," says 
“ nobody but mean people walk in Paris " ; and he further notes 
that “ near Paris, whether on weekdays or Sundays, the roads are 
empty.” 

Uhanco led our traveller to lodgings in the house of a M. 
Mertyne, cook to the King, who came originally from Chaumont, 
in Champagne; his real name being Martin. He had left the 
French army for tbo kitchen of the Duke of Cumberland, whence 
he passed into the King's palace, and ho now rented a house in a 

2 natter near Westminster, where he let his scantily furnished first 
oor for a guinea and a half weekly, the second going for half 





TUE;YACinS[ifo sSsjsoa. , 

rtWSB ptw cdltcri, fcdortging to Whitt il commonly tailed 
*£ ps tret class, are to com* out during thi season,. which 
will hegio * month hefice, and we doubt ftottbat they will 
bate wonderful speed and weatberlinras in light breezes. But, 
desmte t^ds, considerable addition . t<r the racing fleet, it can 
baldly be. denied that the melancholy Critic* who maintain that 
the sport of yacht-racing is declining arc right, and that very 
likely this year 1 * matches will 'do nothing to afreet its decadence. 
It ie dangerous to prophesy about untried vessels, but little is 
risked by saying that, not impossibly, the new ships may, after i 
a time, banish from racing waters all competitors in their own 
dais or all competitors but one, and that there may be, during 
the letter part of the season, a series of matches between a few 
yachts yimtiar to those which in former seasons have been so much 
Complained of aa monotonous and uninteresting. The number of 
Contending, vessels can of course be increased and some variety 
given to matches by following tbe plan so widely adopted last 
year, and allowing the forties to contend with larger craft ; but 
this proceeding gives the owners of the latter occasion for Com- 
plaint, and moreover tbe second class, t>. tbe so-called second 
class, is by no means so strong as it was last year. It ia indeed a 
curious proof of the uncertainty which attends yacht-racing that, 
whereas in 1883 the racing of the Tara , Annasona, Silver Star\ 
May, and SleuihAound, was tbe great feature of the season, it has 
iu 1884 been doubtful for a time whether there would be two 
forties to race, and that at present it aeeuis not improbablo that, at 
a good many regattas, sailing committees will have to do with- 
out the class which, more than any other, has been encouraged 
with a lavish hand. Only to a small extent, then, will it, in all 
likelihood* be possible to reinforco the first-class yachts by their 
very unwelcome sisters. 

It seems strange that there should bo such a marked change 
with regard to forty-ton cutters, inasmuch as lust year it seemed 
likely that they would in the end altogether overpower the larger 
. ones, and, considering the great number of prizes which were, 
with effusive liberality, thrown open to them, it would have 
been natural to expect that six or seven would contend this season, 
and their comparative disappearance, showing, as has just been 
said, the fitful condition of this great sport, is a painful symptom 
of decline. For that decline, which we fear can no longer be 
in any way disputed, various reasons bave been assigned, the 
principal one being ibe enormous expense of building And of 
sailing a modern racing yacht. The necessity for huge expenditure 
goes far, no doubt, to debar many men from "racing, and is one of 
the causes, therefore, of the constantly increasing weakness of the 
racing fleet ; but it ie not the only cause. As we have before 
said, when speaking on this subject, the diminution in the 
number of racing yachts is to a certain extent traceable 
to the preference now shown for steam yachts. Whether 
that preference and the change that it lias caused arc due, 
as is sometimes alleged, to want of energy and want of sailor- 
like feeling, we do not wish to consider. It is sufficient that 
tbe ebango has taken place, and there can be small doubt that it has 
both directly and indirectly affected yacht-racing. It may fairly 
be assumed that a good many men who, iu former days, would 
have built and raced large sailing yachts now build steamers, and 
it seems clearthat, owing to the increased use of steam, the market 
» for soiling cruisers has been much diminished, and that it is not now 
nearly so easy as it formerly was to dispose of a yacht when her 
racing career bos come to an end. Tho use of steam has then 
checked building, and must continue to check it, for though it so 
happens that three enterprising owners have had racers con- 
structed this winter, it ia not the least likely that raauy men will 
be able to disregard the risk of having on hand, at the end of a 
few seasons, an unsaleable vessel which has cost a largo sum of 
money. The fact is a painful one to admirers of the fpmoua 
sport, bat it would be useless to lament over it, as nothing is tho 
least likely to modify it or to retard tho change which is due to 


alter yacht-racing by diminishing the number of competitors 


brent question. That, owing to the cost of modern racers, 
the sport should be confined to a few, is very much to be re- 
gretted: but, unfortunately, it cab hardly be hoped that any new 
code wtil altogether do away with the evil. Those who complain 
of matters as they now ore sometimes seem to think that the 
Yat&t-Raclog Association or the Clubs can devise rules which will 
put the man who can spend a good deal and the man who can 
oiriy Spends moderate sum on a par. Ail that can be eaid is 
th*t,u tke Association or the Clubs can achieve this result, they 
wQI do more than aby legislative body that has yet existed. If, 
however, no nesf rules ore likely to be entirely successful and to 
WWik a complete end radical change, there is reason to hope that 
anfoe good might be effected by judicious alterations, and that, by 
(dringimm chance to vessels which now have none whatever, ana 
bypreventiiig yachts of a certain type from having an absolute 
mo&My eftticeess,mor* competitors might be attracted to racing 
wattes, anflfiltehes might be made mete tailed and interesting. 


forth: how what Is usually heard of a yacht ia that she. has on 
her k m thirty or forty tons of lead, os the case may be. Each 
ysajp the great mass or metal down below becomes more and more 


the essential footers bf amdt)g>es*ri> and each year naval araUr' 
tecta gtoW more skilful in it.om Some time ago it 

was found possihUto put twenty lefts of lead on to a twenty-ton 
yacht; later on to achieve a very Similar result with a forty-ton 
yacht ; and now it appetra that a cutter of Sight y tons or there- 
abouts, with a lead keel weighing more than seventy tons, is to he 
eet afloat. In speaking of this vessel we do not desire to censure 
in the smallest degree ner owner, or her very able designer, who 
have followed the only possible course open to them if they 
desired success under the present system ; but ie not tbe construc- 
tion of a vessel of this type rather a reduatb ubwurdum of the 

E resent system ? What is the objeot of ' this and the other 
uge lead keels now placed on vessels K To give stability 
and sail-carrying power; and of course they make enormous 
sail area possible. Now sails are, of course* to a Sailing vessel 
what engine and screw ore to a steamer— her propelling power. 
What, we msy ask, would be thought of a proposal to rate 
a torpedo-boat, in a steamer's race, according to her tonnage 
merely, without any reference to her engineer The suggestion 
would be scouted as a bad joke. Yet this is practically what is 
douo with yachts. The immense sails which drive the vessel so 
fast through the water are not taxed for time allowance, neither 
are the lead keels which enable long narrow craft to carry such 
a great spread of canvas. Save in the very rare matches under 
the alternative rule of the Y.R.A., only the length and beam of 
the vessel are token iu nccouut, while the propelling power it 
ignored. It is true that for a long time the system whieb ignored 
it, indefensible as it was in theory, did hot in practice produce 
any bad results. With ballast inside, or with a moderate lead 
keel, the racing yacht could not fairly be called a racing machine: 
but, judging from the rate of progress lately, yachts will very likely 
be adoat before long which cannot be properly described by any 
other expression. Since it has, within a comparatively short time, 
been found possible to place on a vessel's keel an amount of lead 
equal to her nominal tounnge, it may be found possible to do 
even more; and if a so-called forty-tou cutter, with fifty tons of 
outside lead, is launched, will not the absurdity of rating her 
for time ullowanco at only forty tons against good sea-going ships 
be so patent as to make yacht-racing seem nothing but an expensive 
and elaborate farce Y 

One obvious means of remedying tbe evil, which, trifling 
formerly, now threatens to be so serious, bus been often proposed. 
It has been frequently suggested that outside lead should be taxed, 
but no attempt has ever been made to carry out the proposal, for 
the very good reason that to tax lead would be extremely difficult, 
would entail considerable expense, and would give rise to endless 
disputes. Taxing the sails — t.e. ascertaining the soil area and 
rating a yacht by it— ia on the other hand perfectly easy, while it 
ia difficult to see how any vessel can be unjustly affected by it. 
Of the desirability of adopting this system of rating we nave 
spoken before, but now (hat lead keels of greater size than ever 
are being fitted to yachts, it is certainly not superfluous to speak 
of it Again. It has the enormous advantage of leaving the naval 
architect free to model his hull as he pleases, and its adoption 
may therefore set able men to tho congenial work of dis- 
covering what form will go through the water best. In place 
of having to concentrate their intelligence on bolts and ties. 
It would probably tend to diminish expense, and, without 
destroying the chance of tbe regular racers, it may give soma 
chance to moderately canvassed and moderately ballasted vessels, 
and may in consequence have the effect of bringing more yachts 
to contend at races. Very great, then, seem to be tbe advantages 
of sail-area measurement, and very difficult is it to see what 
legitimate objection can be taken to it. Towards adopting it one 
step has indeed already been made, but it was not made in the 
right way. The alternative rule given by the Y.R.A. last 
year is faulty, os it mixes up length with sail area, and thereby 
continues one of tho worst evils of the present system, that of 
taxing one dimension ; and only with considerable qualifications 
can length be treated as giving speed in sailing yachts. In simple 
soil-area measurement, not hampered in this way, a solution of 
some of the difficulties which now beset yaohfe-raoing will very 
possibly be found, and it seems abundantly clear that some new 
method radically different from tho present one must be adopted 
unless the small fleet is to become still smsllor, and unless yachts- 
men are willing to wait for tbe time when It will be noticed, as a 
1 remarkable fact, that a yacht has need through a whole season 
without being strained to pieces by her lead keel. 


MR. LAWRENCE BARRETT. 

T HE performance of Mr. Lawrence Barrett has a special 
interest of its own, apart from any interest that may attach 
to the play In which he is acting ; for the American tragedian 
presents a remarkable example of the limits whioh keen intel- 
ligence, the most careful study, and some dramatic aptitude can 
reach without a touch of that magnetic power hy which the great 
actor is distinguished. Mr. Barrett's features are expressive, his 
voice is full and agreeable, he is beyond all question a most 
earnest student of his art ; what he kteks— and the want of it is 
very severely felt— is that little spark which iUnmines and gyres 
Efe to On Interpretation of character. We bave seen the American 
tragedian— the title is not of our choosing— -twice during his pre- 
sent visit, Sod to See him a second time is to note with greater 
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elaborately tbo whole nerfoonance is built up> 
mi bow .devoid it is of sincerity. Ifa 4etsil is tery chi* t 
0 m very .Striking ; but It is. always Mr. Bamtt wboni 
.Wi #$% nevar Yorick; and, when attention should bo most deeply 
«fap*b$ fa Yorick, Mr. Barrett is always most prominent. The 
mm to be so deficient in passion that we fear to 
ptejmitsy bis success in other and more natural parts; for it 
fee confessed that Yorick's Zone, which Mr. W, D. Howells 
tts very freelr adapted from the Spanish of Estabanez, is an 
\eft^ffaoely ertij&oial pky. There are many works in the Spanish 
dram* far more suitable for treatment on the English stage than 
t|de one — a version of which has been going the round of tho 
London managers for some years past, by the way, and was at 
Ott# time to have been presented by Mr. Hermann Vezin, to whom 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett pears some resemblance, both in person and 
method. ' Tho date of the piece ie 1613. The leading incident is 
the appearance on the stage of the Globe Theatre of a husband, 
Wife, and lover who bear the same relations to each other in ml 
life as in the tragedy they are supposed to be acting. As every 
one who hat a knowledge of stage history is aware, the first women 
ever seen on the boards were members of a French company which 
name to London in the reign of Charles I. The players looked 
for the patronage of their countrywoman Queen Henrietta Maria, 
bat audiences were deeply set against the innovation. Prynne 
denounced the outrage on decency, as he regarded it, and it is 
recorded that tbo actresses were u hissed, hooted, and pippin- 
pelted from the stage/’ “ Here the first time that ever I saw 
women come upon the stage,” Pepys writes in 1661. Thus 
Mr. Howells sets chronology at defiance in tbo main feature of the 
story, though this might readily be excused if he had suc- 
ceeded in turning it to real dramatic account. But in this 
be fails. When first the plot of the tragedy is discussed 
in Yorick’s house by Master Hey wood, the manager of tho Globe, 
and when Yorick the comedian betrays his anxiety to play the 

S rt of the outraged husband, which belongs by stage custom to 
e tragedian, the shallowness of tbo artifice is made plain. Tho 
osrly betrayal of the whole plot, if it necessarily weakens the 
st-oiy in representation, enables an audience to concentrate atten- 
tion more closely on the various studies of character revealed. In 
the present instance this is not fortunate, for the characters are 
tame and poor. Edmund, the adopted sou of Yorick. and tho 
lover of Alice, Yorick’s wife, is a very ignoble youth ; there is no 
intensity In his passion, nothing to palliate his treachery; and 
from the first he seems thoroughly ashamed of himself. The fault 
it in a great measure with the actor, Mr. Mark Quinton ; and so 
far, Mr* Howells is unlucky. Alice, again, is a feeble sketch ; and 
hem partly the author and partly the actress, Miss Mario Wain- 
wright, must be blamed. 8he becomes almost hysterical at the 
first mention of the tragedy, in which she is to take the principal 
wt, when she finds that it touches on the secret of her life. 
A Woman, and still more an actress, should have more com- 
mand of herself. Master Heywood, the manager of the Globe, 
fa a very didactic personage. Ho is a survival of those well- 
meaning but tedious stago-moralists of whose utterances Joseph 
Surface’s sentiments were in some degree a parody. Master 
Walton, the logo of this play, is more to thn purpose. There 
is ft reason why the Iago should hate tho Othello, os Yorick 
may be called, should seek to wound him in his tendered 
point, And should sacrifice Cassio in hie plan of vengeance. The 
Analogy between the fthakspearian tragedy end tho Spanish 
play is not dose, for Walton is not jealous of Edmund, and the 
fatter, who to some extent fills the place of Cassio, is not innocent, 
though what limit hfa guilt has reached is not shown. Estahanoz 
has not adapted SbaKspeare, therefore, or, if he has striven to do 
so, he has euminated all the subtlety of the poet's scheme. Yorick’s 
jealousy-too well founded — remains, and it is in tho second act, 
where the Yorick shows 

what dam tied moments tells he oYr 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves, 

that the actor is at his best. During his interview with Walton 
in the garden, which forms an extremely picturesque setting of the 
second act, Yorick'a effort to be calm is well sustained. If there 
were more truth in tho bursts of passion, when wrath can no 
longer be suppressed, by so much more would the scene be forcible 
in ns quietude and fury alike; but his rage is never impressive. 
Reality in Yorick would, no doubt, have tended to conceal the 
unreality of the play, Mr, Barrett does not, however, take ad- 
vantage of bis opportunities. The penultimate scene is in the 
. Green Boom of the theatre. Alice has received a letter from 
Edmundaad reads it, not knowing that Walton is watching her. 
He endeavours to obtain it from her, and while they Are in dispute 
Yorick enters. Alice leaves, being called to the stage. The 
;Mp men are left alone, Walton having snatched the letter from 
, WS girl's band* Yorick demands the surrender of tfaia paper, 
Mm which ha can lean the truth. Here, it will be seen, is a 
Jtpfa and direct situation whioh an actor who . bad any tragic force 
-"-“Hfaet fail - to make effective; but Mr. Barrett has not this 
Such a soene may be taken as * test of an actor’s 
and here the American player distinctly fails. Many 
(who could not approach what Mr. &i*ett .decs in the 
hi efthe monad act. would ie Striking, fare; Nothing 
r 4 c vfintedr end tie t is just what, this Yorick does 
"aofrn p WS I C&fk not too tame, neither, M was Hamlet's caution 
fa Mr. Barrett is far , too tame. The last 

mm fa|fa<stsfierdf}tfa Globe Theatre. The datively fa Yorick 


jar .Edmond's letter by Walton, who abquNi ‘hftfa ; 

brother actor a blank paper, famtki rim wh r , 

fa his assumed character of the .Count Octavio* cfaass. fa;«v* 
Master Woodford’s tragedy, and turns to denounce -'m fawjWV 
Edmund and Alice, no Ictye* es Manfredo and Mtt.fa 

thsfr own persons. The break, where Yorick throws siudS tftfed 
assumption of Octavio, &n <4 fifrpifaig sqfience In \tifafassdfafas** 
of his wrongs, cries oat upon the traitors, should bf ikmm: be! 
strongly marked. Unfortunately, Mr. Barrett sgafa lpta Wfa 
cold and mechanical ; there is no sign of the wrathful tndlgfafaloA' 
which should consume him. Yorick has read the father tohfa 
wife; has been shown the il living reason she’s ditfbyri;*/ HSrti 
should he the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind Of ptoriotff 
but here it is not. The duel with Edmund is not’ a verysttfWag 
specimen of stagocraft ; nor is the manner in which Yorick steal’ 
himself with Master Qey wood’s sword altogether weU dofa. 
Disappointment is the feeling Mr. Lawrence Bartfatbkfafly 
awakens. 

A word of acknowledgment most be given to the omuring 
representation of Master Woodford, the author of the tragedy; by 
Mr. Philip Bon Greet. He is a very amusing coxoomb. That so 
pert and self-satisfied a personage should have written a tragedy 
may be considered strange ; but Goldsmith was not a wile conver- 
sationalist. Mr. Irish also exhibits humour in the performance of 
Yorick ’sold servant, Gregory. 




OVERBUILDING IN SHIPS. 

T HE announcement that the Steamship Companies trading to 
New York havo reduced to 4 i. per lie&d the fare for steerage 
passengers from this country to New York, and in proportion the 
fare from Germany to New York, affords fresh evidence of the 
depression in the shipping trade. That depression is by no means 
now. The Cunard Company, the oldest and greatest of those 
engaged in the American trade, is unable to pay any dividend for 
the past year. The Union and the Castle lines also are unable 
to pay dividends. At the meeting of the National Steamship 
Company’s shareholders, about a month ago, it was Stated that, 
from tho middle of March to the end of December, the Company 
bad had scarcely one remunerative voyage. And the accidents 
that have happened to one of its vessels have also disabled the 
Orient Company ; while the Royal Exchange Shipping Company 
shows a loss on the working of about 20,000 1 . As a result; we 
find that the xoZ. fully-paid shares of the Cunard Company are 
at present Quoted at from 3/. to 4/.; the National Steam- 
ship's 10/. shares are selling at about 4/.; the Royal Exchange 
Company’s 9?. shares are selling at about 3?., and the Union lOl 
shares are selling at about 5}/. In the case of Companies which 
aro not quoted in any Stock Exchange list there fa understood to 
be in many cases even a greater depreciation in the value of their 
properties ; while Companies which do not announce to the public 
the result of their working and private owners are bolievod also 
to have suffered very heavy losses. Partly this general depression 
is the result of the dulness in trade throughout the world ; but 
chiefly it is caused by the too rapid building of new ships. For a 
quarter of a emtury the shipping trade has been passing through a 
series of revolutions. The application of steam to navigation led 
to the substitution of steam snips for sailing vessels. Then iron 
supplanted wood in naval construction $ more recently steel is 
taking the place of iron. Again, the opening of the Suez Oapftl 
led to the construction of an entirely new type of vessels; and , 
quite lately there has been an eagerness to build much larger 
and much quicker ships than owners were formerly confant 
with. The shipowners of this country were the first to replace 
sailers by steam vessels, and they profited immensely thereby 1 . 
They Iiavo acquired the greater port of the carrying ttyide of Ufa 
world, and they have placed on a firm basis the naval Supremacy 
of the country. As in this country we have greater Wealth tufa 
anywhere else in the world, better appliances for turning out hew 
vessels, greater skill and a more abundant supply of trained work- 
men, our shipowners have been able to add to the advanfagfa 
they gained by their early adoption of steam, and each 
provement they have quickly adopted. Thus eachyearthey fajfa 
secured to the country a larger and still larger parfcof thecattyfag 
trade of the world. But, as in all movements of the 
eagerness to keep abreast with new inventions led them too 
far. During the past three years, the shipbuilding yards 
country alone have turned out about thr or million to 
shipping, and at the same time . them fats been a vetjf’U 
struciion of vessels abroad. The mere sfateifafardfri 
nage built, however, by no meana fully represent 
in the carrying power of the world. It fa 
a steamer Is three times as efficient as a said 
say. it does three times as much work in . ft ; 
various improvements thot have be&tfafaify 
vessels have made the ndwer’ typto. fa 
Older. The real increase bf the cirtyiqg cap 
navito df the world fa, thfaefoto/mnoh m 
by the mere statement of the tafafam 
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- — ». ^ -,-jpAof late years., It is fo be borhe l» mmd r 
aoeh improvement introduced has rendered obsolete the 
r vessels, Companies sod firms that had a practical monopoly 
jerttolw trede in many cusea were unwilling to undergo the 
hdqptiftg new improvements 5 they endeavoured to main* 
4 W-- ffcffr petition in the trade with their old vessels. This invited 
ode^sstStfejm 'from, newer people; sod the older Companies and 
ritytyaitfite a while found themselves with ships wbiob they could 
.*&#¥!* jtpd which .were incapable of efficiently competing with 
jD^ .^uioh-elohted rivals. In some casos they possessed 
fnAttetohfto|,ew been able to obtain new vessels, though 

at a Mater cost, ana with the loes of their former monopoly. 
Jupthear cases, however, the losses they underwent were so serious 
thafcfchey find themselves now in grave embarrassments. The 
H^ipletjs vessels, however, are kept afloat. It is cheaper to do so, 
provided they earn their working expenses, than to lay them up 
•rid- to lose their total valne. They are unable to obtain employ* 
meat 'except by constantly reducing rates, and by thus under*’ 
bidding the more efficient vessels they are bringing down freights 
id all the trades of the worid and causing losses to their more 
enterprising and more solvent competitors. No doubt there are 
excuses for rapid construction. New improvements are being 
constantly made, and if our shipowners are to hold their own, 
they, must be foremost in adopting those improvements ; but 
in very, many oases mere speculators have induced ignorant 
popple to embark in shipping ventures, the risks of which 
they did , not .understand. In almost every town through- 
out the country small tradespeople, clergymen, professional men, 
Widow!), and maiden ladies have been induced to invest iu 
Shipping Companies of ail kinds, and as they do not understand 
the management of shipping business, they are obliged to give 
Absolute discretion over their property to persons who in many 
Cases are quite unworthy of the trust rejosea in them. In other 
cases people who ought to know better have been likewise en- 
trapped. Merchants have been induced to think that it was 
dearable to form Shipping Companies owned exclusively by 
mercantile men, and which woula be managed, therefore, in the 
interest, of trade alone. The shipbuilders have been increasing 
their yards and adding to their workpeople as the rage for new 
ships grew, and whenever they found any stoppage in the orders 
Coming in they were anxious to obtain employment on almost any 
tennis. They therefore readily aided the speculators, and in some 
caies banks were equally willing to finance undertakings 
where solvent persons were unwilling to withdraw capital from 
their own businesses, but yet desired to buy new Bhips. In 
these ways the growth of our merchant shipping has gone on 
too rapidly of late years, and at the same time there has been a 
proportionately rapid growth abroad. In Norway and Sweden 
particularly the growth of tho mercantile marine has been ex- 
trembly rapid. The Gerrnau merchant navy has likewise grown 
steadily, and the new French law for encouraging the building of 
•hips in France has increased the French mercantile marine. 

' It is a necessary consequence that overproduction should result 
in over-competition. The owners, finding themselves with ships 
Which they could not employ profitably, in too many cases have bid 
fdt cargoes by offering to carry them at rates entirely unremune- 
iarive. This "cutting” of rates has gone on to on extreme degree 
ip some trades, and has inflicted very serious losses upon ship* 
dKners'. In many eases those who ordered the ships find now when 
pO income is Coming in that they are unable to pay the calls made 
vippn them; their credit is diminished by the depreciation of their 
property, and they have not savings upon which to fall hack. 
Shipbuilders Often, therefore, are unable to obtain payment for the 
Imp# they have built, end as they require ready money, they have 
adaed fo the depreciation by selling new ships for almost anything 
; |Ku»r can gat. shipowners and shipbuilders alike have thus very 
•is^Usty juflhrsdi and the probability is that the depression will 
. Vtyfcttmie for some time yet. After a while, of course, the natural 
growth of trad# will overtake the supply of shipping, and employ- 
ment Will become abundant In the meantime, however, it is 
ly of those who have gone into the business will 
it is dear that the least efficient ships must be 
Thf Ships that are Obsolete in type and too costly to 
‘ ' i drite fxpot) their owners, aba yet by their eompe- 
' agvto freights, and, therefore, prevent owners of 
ihi making a reasonable profit Those ships most 
Some Way .; and when they are they will so 
* ' ttity of the world that it will not be too 
be carried. If there should he a rapid 
^getters! tro<te> the revival in the shipping business 
' tWqiikke*. lathe American trade, for example, If 
Of dmgretton from Europe and 

' r .prodiMrih Aoeexlea, the 
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-TWA however, t# pd I” 1 

U die tedefcss vptmrnfy imifttlMM if the old s 
eitedatbriiiba hhvhtolte’broiitf'-u#^ taught wind* 

Will be fikefy to be remembered for Wpnte. titae toooute. Of orane, V 
If dew, improvements are made. tfiev' most be adopted; for our $ 
shipowners must maintain tbelt suprioritjr if the position of thk 3 
country on the ocean is to be utph«M* BatthO.bmMittg of ship* : 
as a speculative venture ought to bedteooriged, end by none can 
it be so well discouraged as by tho bank# Of the country. They 
give facilities— particularly tn Scotland— for these kind of 
ventures, which are contrary to proper banking principles, and 
whiqh, if continued Very far, are not uaUkriy tolead to fosses en 
the part of the banks themselves. 


REVIEWS. 


ANNALS OF THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY.* 

I T is a pity that Mr. Brady's hook should have been printed at 
Home, for, like all English works published abroad— for instance, 
those of the late Mr. Charies Hemons— it is printed on wretched 
paper and disfigured by all sorts of clumsy misspellings and errata 
of various kinus. This is the more unfortunate tte it to really a 
useful volume for purposes of reference. We say for purposes of 
reference, for it is too full of detailed statistics and reprint# of 
official documents, epitaphs, and the like to tp very pleasant; 
reading. Its true value will bo found in the veoord of tneeccfo* 
siastical arrangements of the Homan Catholic community .In 
England from the Reformation to the present day. In rile wOidi 
of tile preface : — c ’!; XA 

This volume contains on account of the Archpriests, Prefects of Missions. 
Vicars A p onto lie, and Ilia hops, who governed the Catholic Church in Gr jpif 
Britain from tliu time of the extinction of tlie ancient hierarchy Iu Oaten 
Elizabeth's reign, down to tbo present day. The materials, with j the 
exception of some documents from the Private Archives of the Vatican 
and from the Ardtivio di Stato in Rome, have been derived So# thf 
Archives of the Propaganda and of the English College in Home, and from 
other authentic sources. ~ 

To preface such a work with a controversial chapter on the in* 
validity of Anglican Orders was* obviously a mistake, even ifthe 
author had, as he has not, anything really new to adduce o& a 
sufficiently well-worn theme. It was already notorious that u the 
Human archives have uniformly ignored the State episcopate to 
the three kingdoms,” and that the Holy Bee has always in practice 
treated Anglican Orders as invalid, while on the other hand 
formal or authoritative decision has ever been pronounced, much 
less has auy definite declaration been ever made of the 
reasons upon which the rejection of Anglican Orders has been 
based,” partly no doubt because of the very various and soma, 
times incompatible "reasons” urged .by Homan controversialist# 
— since it became impossible any longer to affect belief in Ilia 
absurd Nag’s Head fable — sOnie specimens of which are reproduced 
here. One curious fact, not indeed new to those familiar with the 
history of tho period, is mentioned by Mr. Brady, namely, that 
some of the Irish prelates iu Elizabeth’s reign had a habit 0/ send- 
ing their candidates for ordination to the Homan Oatholio bishops, 
instead of ordaining thou themselves. But it does not at all follow 
that their conduct can only be explained, as he assumes, by a 
disbelief in their own capacity to confer valid orders. Considering 
the sort of men often appointed to Irish sees in those days* indo- 
lence or non-residence affords quite as plausible an exp!mmtion,th4 
more so that, on his own showing, the descent of the, 'Irish hier- 
archy appears to be unimpeachable. He tells us timfe u Hugh 
Cur wen, Archbishop of Dublin, who undoubtedly Mwmmf pmmmi 
valid order*, and Auara Loftus were the founders of the modem 
Irish Protestant Episcopate,” and that Loftus was consecrated by 
Ourwen. To aigue that because Loftus was consecrated two yeare 
before the canonical age of 30, he had probably never been ordained 
priest, and therefore could not receive valid consecration. Is th$ 
purest and most gratuitous guesswork. After taking po much 
pains to seoure the valid consecration of Parker, Elisabeth whs not 
likely to go out of her way to perpetrate ao strange m&dSfeguroug 
an anomaly in another branch of the Established Church* But on 
this controversy we cannot Unger here. 

In successive chapters Mr. Brady records the government of , the 
English Homan Catholics under Cardinal Alton, under An 


Arch* 

priests, and under Vicars Apostolic, till the restoration of the 
hierarchy by Pius IX. in 1850, two supplementary chapters bring 
devoted to Scotland* It was Dr. Alien who fokroded the femoua 
Seminary of Douay, and organized the introduettifo into England 
of: the missionary priests, chiefly Jesuits, on whose labours and 
sufferings ip the. reign of Elizabeth so much fresh light has been 
thrown by teceofc disclosures. He was a man of vigour and ability, 
had certainly canted, by these as wriUaby ctWf and mote 
^ — >bfo servloW the (Affdiailate ewateafiy 
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, eniacctykl authority without bavin# the episcopal character, but 
the experiment did not prove a success. These officials were 
unable to compose the quarrels between seculars and regulars, 
which the Jesuits then as afterwards always steadily fomented, 
and. there whs a bitter contention about ’‘the unlawful oath’* 
Which the first Archpriest, Blackwell, took himself and recom- 
mended those under his jurisdiction to take, but which Bellarmine 
wrote a treatise against And Paul V. condemned in a , Brief.. 
Blackwell handed o\er both troatiso and brief to that “perfi- 
dious Protestant 0 the Archbishop of Canterbury, who not un- 
naturally gave them to the King. It is unfortunate by-the-byo 
that, in a work intended to be documentary and historical rather 
than polemical, Mr. Brndy should habitually indulgo in so 
much vituperative language. As tQ the “ unlawful oath,” which 
repudiated the rights *jf subjects to murder or rebel against 
sovereigns deposed by tho Bop**, Dr. Dollinger points out iu his 
herfures an llrunion the cruelty and injustice of forbidding Eng- 
lish Catholics to obtain toleration by this easy method, tho more 
•d as 14 no express declaration of the lloman Court, explaining in 
what the soul-destroying character of the oath consisted, could be 
obtained by any entreaties, and many priests suffered death rather 
than take it.” Campion, who personally whs quite ready to pro- 
fess allegiance to Eiimljcth, was ono ot them, Mr. Brady might 
also have muimied his readers that there really were several plots 
for the dethronement of the (Juoen, uud some to assassinate her, 
in which Jesuit fathers were mixed up. From 1623 to 1658 the 
lace of tho Archpriest was taken by a single Vicar Apostolic, 
ring a bishop in part fan, mid of those prelates there wero two, 
of W'hom the drat lived only two years; the second, ltichard Smith, 
held office for thirty )C.irs, but left England at the end of tho first 
five years, ov ing to the opposition of the Jesuits, and never returned. 
From 1655 to 1685 tho English vicariate remained vacant, in spite 
of frequent petitions from the secular chrgy to the lloly See to 
appoint a bishop or bishop9 to govern them, i n 1685 John Lot burns 
was named 'Vicar Apostolic of all England, and three years later, at 
the urgent Tequest of James 11 ., three additional Vicars Apostolic 
wero appointed, the country being divided into four ecclesiastical 
41 districts, '* 1 ho tendon, Midland, Northern, and Western. Had 
not Innocent XI. been a wiser man than tho King, James would 
probably have attempted to thrust Roman Catholic prelates into 
eomo or nil of the English sees; he whs very anxious in make 
Father Petre, Provincial of the Jesuits, Archbishop of York, but 
the Pope lirmly refused, and “ every letter that went from the 
Vatican to Whitehall recommended patience, moderation, and rc- 

r t for the prejudices of the English people.” Tho administva- 
of the four Vicars Apostolic lasted lroiu 1688 to 1840, and Mr. 
Brady givc9 a brief chronicle of tho successive bishops in each 
district. Among them barely half a dozen names can bo said to 
have attained any permanent celebrity. There were nine biriiops 
in all of the London district, two of whom, both converts, may claim 
a word of notice here. Bishop Ohalloner, the fouxth in order, who 
ruled from 175810 1781, was the author of several controversial 
and devotional works still esteemed among his co-religionists. It ’» 
worth observing that when in his lime tho first Roman Catholic 
Belief Act was passed, it met with bitter and strenuous opposition 
from those zealous champions of civil and leligious liberty, t ho 
Protestant Bissau tefs, which found an expression iu tho too famous 
Lord George Gordon Riots. 

The protectant Kctorir*, however, wen* bitterly hostile to nny incmiiiro 
which. tended to emancipate t’:it holies. They formed a •• ProhMant Asso- 
ciation,” wilh the object of petitioning for a ropc^aJ of the Relief Act of 
1778. ' Thin coiiduet uf the (linst'iiling nectarim win tho more duigraeeful, 
inasmuch a» thov bad Already obtained aii Act of Toleration for tlie:u*ctvc*, 
and had always been loud prod aimer?* of the doctrines of mil mul religion* 
liberty*, l ilted with envy and jealousy at. the Hinaliu't indulgence granted 
to Catholic*, they held meetings in many parts of London, uun spdtfi and 
w rote tho moot atrocious libel* Against tho Catholic religion. Great mini* 
hers Joined thin “ Protestant Awirintinn/* which had for l'rondeiit Lord 
Georgs (Jordon, a nobleman of little discretion, urged on by ignoruut 
fanaticism. 

From 1827 to 1836 Dr. Brainstem held the London vicariate, 
being recommended ns well for his knowledge ami piety ns 44 by 
hi* singular acquaintance with public a Hairs in England, and his 
experience and skill in business and tho excellent reputation he 
boro Auxogg all ranks of people.” lie had h1.so ; though wo are 
pot told so here, tho reputation of a wit, and ninny bom mots at his 
are sti}l current in Roman Catholic society, of which one spec imen 
■Way bo adduced. A lady of his flock was constantly pestering 
him for advice about the marriage of her daughter, 41 Madam,” 
he at length observed, 14 [ must beg you to remember that my name 
is,BrAmstou ; -not brimstone, and 1 don’t make matches.” 

• A still more notable personage in hie way was Bishop Milner, 
who governed the Midlaud district from 1803 to 1826, a list of 
whose published works tills three pages of this volume. He was 
an active and abio man and a sharp controversialist, always in 
hot water both with his episcopal colleagues nod tho laity of his 
own communion, ns well as with tho English Government, 41 said 
$0 be learned and zealous but of small prudence, impulsive, 
variable, and quick to give hard words.” Two questions were 
)«enly contested in liis day among English . and Irish Roman 
0 a?h? 4 &*« the Oath and the Veto, and Milner took the lead of tho 
imoopqUldea oh both points. The former was the most 
Important:— 

la 1783 A Cnthriic Committer, consisting of flv^ laymen* with Charles 
Sutler Mr Secretary, was burned, with tho purpose of protecting Catholic 


interests in general, and in especial for proburing'btshdps in llea'of Yfoai* 
Apostolic. This first Committee expired, .add was succeeded, in 1787, by 
another Committee of ton laymen, to whctaiWere added. In 1788, three 
ecclesiastics, namelv, bishop James Talbot, Vicar Apostolic of London^ 
bishop Charles Bering ton, coadjutor to bishop Thornes Talbot, Vicar Apes* 
tolio of the Midland District, and tho Rev. Joseph Wilks, 0 . 8 . B. # of Beth. 
The Secretary was the Rev. Charles Butler. Tiffs Committee dfovr up » 
document called the 44 Protestation,” which was signed at last, after- much 
difficulty, by all the Vicars Apostolic. Bishop Wolmesley withdrew hit 
signature, while bishop Matthew Gibson permitted his name to be affixed,, 
if absolutely noremarv, by bisllop James Talbot, is tensu Cathnlico, The' 
Committee next trnnud on Oarh of allegiance, in which they styled them- 
selves by l hb absurd title of 44 Protesting Catholic Dissenters. 44 This Oath 
was condemned by all the four Viaors Apostolic, namely, by bishop* 
Walnuwley, Janies and Thomas Talbot, and Matthew Gibson, at a moeUttg 
held nt Bammersmith, October 19, 1789. in which meeting were also pre- 
sent the coadjutor bishops, Sharrock and Bcrington, tho Rev. Robert 
Bannister and Rev. John Milner. The Vicar?* Apostolic then issued an 
Encyclical Letter, demanding abandonment of the condemned Oatb, and 
requiriug submission to their authority. 

Diaries Butler, the Secretory of the Committee, wrote an Appeal in 
defence of the Protestation and Oath ; and bishop Charles Berington signed 
this Appenl, and thus gave his approval to the Protestation and Oath, in 
opposition to the Vicar* Apostolic. This Appeal was bound in a blue cover, 
and was called the Blue Book. 

The Vicars Apostolic, William Gibson, John Douglass, and Charles 
Wnlmesley met at Lubvorth, Thotnns Talbot being absent from illness, and 
published an Encyclical, dated January 19, 1791, In which they condemned 
the original Oath, and ah altered form of it, and declared that some recent 
publications, alluding to those of the “ t'ommiUcc/’ were “schismatlcal, 
M'nnrialuus and insulting to the Supreme Bead of the Church, tho Vicar 
of Jesus Christ." 

The Committee now published tho second Blue Book, containing soma 
letter*, an Appeal to the Holy Sec, and a Protest against tho Encyclicals of 
the Vicars Apostolic. This Piotcst was signed by bishop Berington. The 
Committee pushed forw.ud their proposed Bill for Catholic Relief, which 
contained the condemned form of Oath, and entrusted the cnrrlnge of the 
Hill to M r afterward* Lord. M it ford. John Milner acted ns agent for tho 
Vicars Apostolic, Walme-dcy, Gibson and Douglass, in their opposition to 
the Hill, aud visited Burhc, Fox, Windhnm, Dumlas, Pitt, Wil 1 km force, 
nnd other members of Parliament, to urge the objections taken by tho 
Vicars Apostolic to tho Oath advocated by the Catholic Committee. 

In 1792 tho “ Catholic Committee 0 gave place to the Cisalpine 
Club, which puraued the same policy. The proposed Govern- 
ment Veto on episcopal appointments was another question which 
divided the Catholic body into two parties, and Bishop Milner 
acted as the agont and advocate of the Irish bishops, who 
obstinately resisted tho dteiro of the Holy See to come to 
a compromise. It was his iulluence, wo arc told, which pre- 
vented tho elevation of the learned and accomplished Dr. Lingard 
— lar the greatest scholar among his English co-religionists 
since the Reformation— to the episcopate. Lingard had formerly 
bc M n his pupil, but 44 had not fulfilled his hopes” ; in learning indeed 
ho had exceeded thorn, 14 but not in pioly,and his loose writing about 
(trimmer and the so-called lief or ours gave ottence to Bishop 
Milner. ” What this really means is that his honest exposure of 
the silly Nag’s Head story, which had been handed down as a 
sacred heirloom of polemical literature, was an unpardonable 
ortence. Of less celebrity than Milner but not undistinguished in 
their day wero two bishops of the Western Vicariate, YValmesley 
and Baines, the first of whom was a mathematician of note and 
was consulted by tho English Government on the alteration of the 
Style. Bishop Baines was a popular preacher and writer, and was 
tho first among his brethren to appreciate And welcome thd Trac- 
turiau movement at Oxford. In *840 tho English Vicariates were 
divided into eight, aud ton years later camo the establishment of 
the diocesan hierarchy, which created so great a stir and led to the 
abortive measure since repealed. Mr. Brady records the main 
incidents, and gives a full translation of the Papal decree of 
September 29, 1850, constituting the new episcopate. It is intel- 
ligible enough that lie should not attempt to dive into the secret 
history, hut still it is a little amusing to read e.g. that 4 ‘on tho 
2nd oY July 1862 Archbishop Krrington was released from hi$ 
connexion with the See of Westminster, and from the right of 
succession thereto* the fact Being that Cardinal Wiseman, who only 
seven years before had extorted his appointment as coadjutor 
with right of succession, had resolved to get rid of him, aud that, 
on his very naturally declining to resign a position he had done 
nothing to forfeit, Pius IX. arbitrarily deprived , him. It is less 
intelligible, iu a work published iu 1883 and professing to be, 
curried 41 down to tho present day,” that Mr. Brady should close 
his chronicle of the various new dioceses and their bishops without 
recording the deaths of Bishop Amherst in 1880, Bishop Brown 
of Newport in 1881, Bishop Brown of Shrewsbury and Bishops 
Danell and (’had wick in i88j, all of whom are spoken of as if 
still alive, while no mention is mado of their successors. Nor is 
any hint given that the extinct 14 diocese of Beverley * was divided 
five ) ears Ago into the now dioceses of Leeds and Middlesborougb. 
A page or two would have sufficed to supply all these missions, 
but we have vainly wnrehed the fifty pages of 11 Additions aud 
Corrections ” at. the cud of the volume for any reference to them. 
In spite howevor of these And other defects which havO been 
noticed, the volume is a serviceable one, And supplies a want, not 
perhaps in the most adequate manner, but sufficiently for it* 
purpose. We trust however that, if it reaches % second edition* 
some improvement at least iu paper and typ%?a|fey may be 
effected. 
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FIVE KOVELS.* 

rplIE Way of the World appears to be a novel with a purpose, 

and that purpose the not very amiable one of holdiug up to 
contempt a*V,pe which has obviously, for some reason or other, 
inspires Mr. Christie Murray with feelings of dislike. So appa- 
rent, indeed, is the aim that the only interest which the book 
possesses lies in the chapters devoted to the career of tho 
person representing this type ; and his character alone, un- 
pleasant though it is, has the mark of a study, however 
exaggerated, from life. The adventures of Mr. Amelia, unat- 
tractive in body and misshapen in mind, from the moment 
that he leaves his mother's shop to entor tho ollico of a country 
newspaper till ho ends by being the unscrupulous editor of a 
society journal, are given* in detAil. A doubt sometimes crosses 
the mind of the reader as to whether even journalism is quite 
so black as it is painted lieiv, and whether Mr. Murray, lilco 
Mr. Amelia himself when he nicked up anecdotes of high life by 
listening to tho talk of a butlers' club, has not accepted a garbled 
version of the facts which ho has presented to the world. Do 
this as it may, and granting that Mr. Murray's facts respecting 
newspapers and their writeis are correct, there is no mistake at 
all as to his ignoraucc of tho peerage, it would seem to be a very 
simple thing for a novelist to consult the pages of Debrelt before 
plunging into wild statements about the titles borne by the 
daughters of earls; but even this slight trouble Mr. Murray has 
not chosen to take, as this passage shows: — 

• 4 It was generally niippowl that tho late proprietor of the estate would 
marry a daughter of Lord WiiKlgall’s.” 

“ Lady Ella ? ” inquired Kimberley. 

“ Oh dear no, sir, her dialer. Hie Honourable, Altec Louisa Santurro, who 
is four yours younger. I )nlv fifteen, 1 believe.” 

This is no slip or I he pun or printers error, for tho two young 
ladies keep tneir titles quite distinct throughout the book. The 
romance indispensable to a novel consists here in tho attachment 
of Mr. Kimberley, a lawyer's clerk at thirty-live shillings a week, 
to Ididy Ella. At the opening of tho story ho inherits over a 
million and a ‘fine estate from his cousin, the “ late proprietor,” 
who a year before his death had been engaged to tho Honourable 
Alice, aged fourteen. It. was a great pity Mr. Kimberley did 
not inherit hia cousin's clothes likewise, for be immediately rigs 
himself out in garments only suitable for a Christy Minstrel. 
He ia, however, extremely goud-huarted and generous, and iinally 
relinquishes his promised bride, Lady Ella, to the mun she 
loves, one Jack Clare, together with 90,000/. and the reversion of 
the rest of his property. This Jack Clare, also a member of tho 
aristocracy, who is supposed to bo a very good follow, is about os 
unreal, and, may wo add, as little like a gentleman, as any of tho 
rest. During an election in which his rival Mr. Kimberley is the 
candidate, Jack throws himself with violence into the opposite 
comp and has a vulgar caricature made of the would-bo member 
and Lady Kiln's father, hiB chief supporter. It was not Jack's 
fault that a portrait of Lady Klla was added, but surely it is 
strange for n man to recommend himself to, or revenge himself on, 
a, lady by holding her father up to ridicule. Ilia vulgarity does not, 
however, stop here, for wln-n Mr. Kimberley civilly oilers to show 
him the way ns he is going clandestinely to tako farewell of 
Lady Klla, Jack first takes uo notice of tho little man, and then 
informs him that he iB a pestilential little cad” (vol. iii. p. 16). 
Another peculiarity of Mr. Jack Clare's, which, however, is 
shared by Lord Windfall, Mr. Kimberley, and tho ladies, is an 
extraordinary propensity to tears. In vol. iii. p, 17, Jack secs 
“ things all blurred in the sunshine through his tears ; ” in 
p, 44. Kimborley's face is “besmeared with tears”; in p. 133 
Jack gazes on Ella's portrait with “ tear-diunnod eyes ** ; in p. 1 36 
Lord Windgali has “moisture in his eyes' 1 ; and in p. 140 ho 
repeats tho performance. Indeed the gentlemen are far more 
easily moved than the young ladies. There are many minor 
characters in The Way of the World , but all of them are 
burlesqued, and even the young man Maddox, the victim and foil 
of Mr. Amelia, is too thorough a snob to be very attractive. Mr. 
Murray's book is certainly clever, but it is no less certainly dull. 
No gonuino interest can be taken in persons for tho most part 
unreal, especially os their fortunes flow into the ordinary channels, 
nor in the “sad repeated tale” of the pauper carl, tho sell-sacriliciiipr 
daughter, the untutored but true-hearted millionaire. No plot is 
more outworn than this, and stock characters have seldom been 
more clumsily drawn than in The Way of the World . 

Loved contains almost every fault a book can have. It is written 
in very bad English ; it is vulgar ; it is impossible ; it is exceedingly 
dull. The heroine, Laura Stacey, was the niece of an old City 
merchant, and was an heiress and a beauty. When she was 
seventeen her uncle sent her to Paris with her governess for a 
year's “ finishing,” And her proceedings there were most remark- 
able. u She was not a weak, foolish girl," so she “ sought out ” the 
best masters, and 11 engaged by the month a charming miniature 
brougham ** to tako her lor long drives in the Bo is de Boulogne. 

• The Way o/CS World, By David Christie Murray. 3 vols. Loudon: 
CltaUo & W Indus. 

Loved, By G. L. London : Remington & Co. 

Zero : a Story of Monte Carlo. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. a vols. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 

A Friend in Ten Thoueand. By Mra. J. Uarcourt. a vols. London : 
Remington & Co. 

Omnia Vanitat; a Tale of Society . 2 vol. London \ Hurst & Blackett. 


Although she “ usually took her governess with hor,” she “ often 
preferred to go alone,” and would then dismount and wander 
about the “ exquisite little tangled paths.*’ The Buis de Boulogne 
is not generally reckoned a desirable place for young ladies to 
wander about in, and Miss Stacey did not escape the encounters 
inevitable to the situation ; but “ with a few polite words she cut 
tho conversation short,” and went borne. Too self-possession of 
this young lady was truly amazing ; nothing put her out. She 
received notes from strangers appointing rendezvous, declarations 
of lovo, and even presents, without the smallest discomposure, 
and merely returned the latter “in registered envelopes” when 
she discovered tho owner's Address. She likewise “ went the round 
of tho theatres,” this time in company with her governosB, whoso 
knowledge of French must have been considerably enlarged by 
the process. One night at a premiere at tho Vaudeville Miss 
Stacey perceived a handsome young Englishman by the side of a 
“ fair Phryne.” The young Englishman perceived her, and the 
next day wrote to say that he had once met Laura at her aunt's, 
and would liko to call. For the information of those who have 
not found it out already, the author observes that “ Laura was no 
prude*': and she consented not only to see Mr. do Vere, the 
friend of the “fair Phryne,” but soon afterwards to drive and 
walk with him. The most curious part of this is that it never 
once seems to cross the mind of the author or any of the cha- 
racters that there is anything unusual in this conduct. Even 
Laura's beloved unde in London, “ from whom her thoughts never 
strayed for long together,” merely observed, in answer to her 
request to be allowed to come home, that some rumour had reached 
him that Hubert do Vcro has been her “ constant companion for 
tho last throe months in Paris,” and ABkcd if her “ wayward little 
heart had beeu caught.” He was soon undeceived on this head, 
and Laura went back to Russell Square, which showed the Absence 
of a woman by a thousand touches— tho “ littlo knicknacks put 
out of eight, tho absence of flowers, the blinde pulled up to 
the very topf Tho italics are our own, but the remark is cha- 
racteristic. We have not space to follow Miss Stacey’s ad- 
unturos. In tho course of a week or two her uncle died, and 
she was left mistress of 8,000/. a year, only to be retained 
if she married before she wab one-und-tweuty. She ut once 
went to Scotland, with her aunt and hor cousin, a good-hearted 
youth, who, in tho elegant language of tho author, “swag- 
gered no end.” He was once fond of embracing Laura, who, 
having “an innate dislike to meaningless slobbers’* (wo are again 
quoting from the author), had taught him better manners. In 
Scotland, where her house was crowded with guests, in spite of 
her uncle's very recent death, she had some love-passages with the 
heir to a dukedom, which came to nothing. As her twenty-first 
birthday approached, she became very uneasy at not having found 
any one to marry. Finally, however, her cousin Jack became ac- 
quainted with a young man in a hospital and in tho very last stage 
of consumption, whom ho persuaded to go secretly through the 
marriago ceremony with Laura. Of course the young man re- 
covered miraculously, but refused to claim his bride, and left 
England. Equally of rourso Laura wns so much moved by his 
letter of renunciation, that passionate love at once sprang into 
being, And she roamed over the world until she found him. We 
think by this time we have said enough to justify our opening 
observations. 

In her novel of Zero Mrs. Praed has apparently been misled by 
the belief that, ns long as the scene laid at Monte Carlo, 
no amount of prodigious events can be out of place. “Any- 
thing might happen under the Plantagenets,” says a character 
of Miss IlraddoiiB. “Anything may happen under the rock of 
Turbin,” thinks Mra. Campbell Praed, The opening events occur 
in the concert-room of the Casino, where the hero, George 
Warrcnder— a remarkably shadowy, though fascinating, being — 
encounters one of those deep-eyed and mysterious persons so 
numerous in fiction, so scarce, happily, in real life. When we are 
introduced to these two characters the plot of the story is soon 
disclosed to us. It 19 of no use for Mrs. Praod to tell us that 
Warronder has coaic abroad to seek distraction from the pain of 
his rejected love for Helena Kilsyth, the deop-eyod lady's sister. 
It is equally useless for the lady m question, Mme. Fano, to talk 
of her absorbing passion for roulette ; we know that, before many 
days are over, we shnll find them falling in lovo with each other 
over the green table and the rakes. The catastrophe is, however, 
to all appearance, delayed by the story of George Warrender’s past 
life, ana the description of his introduction to Helena Kilsyth, 
then a child of ten. Hero the dates get rather confused. 
Warrender leaves England, and returns, as far os we can gather,, 
in about a year and a half ; yet in this time Helena has become a 
grown-up and saint-liko young lady. No doubt there is some 
explanation of this ; but it is a pity these things are not 
made clear beyond tho possibility of mistake. Alter Helena bn* 
from religious motives rejected Mr, Wurrender, her uncle and 
guardian dies, and she goes to Cannes to live with her highly 
revered mother and adored sister, both unseen since the days of her 
childhood. The situation must have been uncomfortable for all 
parties, and not the least so for tho mother, who is forced to 
descend from hor pedestal, and declines into a flighty, superstitious,, 
nervous person (though charming withal), never happy out of the 
gaming saloon. The position is further complicated by a certain 
Colonel Cazalette, who is in love with Mme. Fano and has a hold 
ovor her mother. This Colonel Cazalette is a regular stage villain, 
and, finding Mme. Fano is out of his reach, resolve! to marry her 
sister. We will not spoil the story by relating tho conclusion. 
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■which, however, we must wi\, though worthy of h place in the 
world’s annals, i» unknown M history. We cannot help entering, 
too, a protect airaiubt the inurmouidy long oral inns in which 
everybody indulges of a pag** and a half is quite an 

ordinary’ length. Mr. Mnneudrr in perhaps the chief sinner in 
this particular, and wo * annot refrain from quoting one of liis 
harangues : — 

There are living fi»r. i < ultl' w»» daily « , oin« into rruitnrt. Kven if 

humanity v* r** -« I «*f i • i • ’J.i'ImMo uti»m-s thm* wmiM In* play ft-r 

<li‘*dgti in it' ^r«'it| , m 1 f- A*" ''- l':i m», are j t.i, i-nn of thov i\»Vfriih i.irnm 

who in tike «io:;hU *mt ft « ■ it lintuv., an l rt»rl iiutir-» out « f ilmilil-. ? l-n’t 
all 1 it*n a gr* :if \\h\ Wo i no-.,- no*. \vlio;n-o \vp e»»ino or whithi r ivo ; 
and if ivr iiiil, tin* kieoi i „• u-.uM not -itr ,.t our picsi-nt eoiulkiou. « M‘ 
xvlmt i;mi* i. i'lId ijii 1 'i"'i tl. .1 leMSr-.^ lon^ prulung inner I which l.uigln 
at ilwlf Mini pill* » it '( !t J It :■>! i aina .ift* :• j.me heights ihit tin* Inuly 
cannot roach, nn .1 l»»*li ►M-« i\ hh tve-i IS: it w«* e nmol blindfoM the pitiful 
contrast 1 * nn >1 irn-,.ii.» i <i,ti* , :’n» grim hormr*. tin- *4 iot<\-*nue mm k r, ri*H. the 
hit tern rss tl.o mhtJui -o 1 i!.o p.ith* 1 -*, tii.ir miki* hie so tunulcd a skein. 
It will m-viT <ji\. on j, i fving* r*-;i!y ; \.-t tl«,- \ i-r\ n-ali/.itioii that! lion* 
i.i Ihi-i ]*.-ul "i ■■lr-. , 1 % i * .1 n I v. t ,i olio ioil ■< tin* ‘fvci of a llouor, \\ hii-h 
love 4 , |m allot-, ii i\ i v it*, mih, li't.i.n* n»n\i» il-.e In nt«- level ; untilin' 
0 \qiiisitn Ii.g-pi-'e- it hi ur - '-oji .ult-i UlC il-n f>ii tin* pain I i iiiluie I'ee.iiMC 
of it. 

Mrs. Prtii * i has gii -ml hv h,*p oih»r hunks tho lvpuhili-m of 
a clever powd’ni, an l we ln»p<> that i-; her next -buy she will 
chorign a I • ' ^ s liaek-nyi :rj.l inon» sip.pli* them* than gambling 
at Monte ('at hi. 

A Friend m Ten 'Hu"' >r>l it lc ally iwn n-nels j. lined together 
"by the si- n-lei. at of rh.uu- : thn . ii.ry i-f Maud Temple and Mr. 
Fort esc i ie, and the bt »vy of Miss AiimpUh Lillie, .Mr. l'lishr, 
ajld Captain Vincent. Bv the time we lii\e void h i!!* llinuiglt 
thn first \nlutmt, Air. l-'nttcseiio nn-l Maud ha\e met, I creme 
engaged, quarrelled, iufmi"d ** simuLIilt," h"eii widowed, met again, 
quarrelled again, and finally have r »ns ‘ul* d to liialo* ••aril oilier 
iiappy. It may h« as well to siy at once, *<(> us to a\oid iniuiudor- 
standing, that all the men who figure >n tie- story, except Mr. Foster, 
tho Friend in Ten Thousand and the connecting link, are singularly 
devoid of all the chani'-tcrislii'H which we are ac.ni domed to con- 
sider as necessary ton gentleman. Captain Rupert \ ine nt , 1 i«»\vi*\»t, 
easily carries oil* the palm in this n qwrt. 1 Lts stnrv, n - lold by 
his adoring /wnree, Miss T illie, 1o Mv. l’oder. who is anxious to 
marry her, is worthy of note. Mis-s Lillie relites h **v four years 
previously a new uiithun li-* master, Lit-- a captain n. the Lancers, 
lmd como to her school, mid, in .-'pile « »I* hi-r roui.it kuble proliciei c\ 
in algtihva, refund rvi*u juM. pnino to his pupil. One day whin 
they were alone she told hint ^.o, and in a paroxysm of rage lie 
struck her. From that moment ?-lie wordiippid him. We do 
not know’ which is thu iin)-! singular. .V ciplitiu in the Lmcers 
fitriking a woman, or a woman who loved him repeating su.-h a 
thing to another man. Indeed, \vt* can imagine tew women who, 
-ovon from the best moti\e-> (such us Mi-’s Lillie had), would earn 
to tell of everv word of endearment ami every caress given them 
by an accepted lover to one who had been refused. Tin* Fiieud in 
iVm Thousand justili*-s liis somewhat euiuberaome title first by 
taking a two month'*’ run over the Continent at Miss J nine's re- 
quest in search of the missing captain, and when the search liaa 
proved vain, aiul Miss Lillie has consented to reward her friend's 
constancy, l»y bringing buck the all -conquering woman-healer to hi r 
foot. It ticems pruluhh) that this is a first novel; hut, if mi, >\e 
hope that Mrs. I loro-mil may gain a litllo more experience before 
she agftiu goes into print. 

Omnia Wtnita « is a lUt, blalo, nud unprofitable account of a 
certain seclion of modeni society, in which e\cry man makes love 
to his neighbour’s wife. f t'ho interc' t, .-.ueh ju it is, lies in Lady 
Lester, a fanme inrompri**, who, aft- r h ading a dreary life for 
6ome years with an unprinci pled husband, falls violently in love 
with a rouf. She is arrested on the verge of ruin, by learning 
Some unplensitig facts tibvHit t he rent s past and present life, and. 
unable to bear tho shock, she dies of consumption or a broken 
heart. Perhaps this kind of book may entertain people who live 
like the characters, but assuredly it will he welcome to no one 
else. 


con.LCTons* marks.* 

I N' the modern rc\i\al of an interest in art, collecting, atid 
especially* print collecting, bus become not a fashion only, but 
almost a passion. There n this to ho said for prints, that their 
variety, from tho colh rlor’s point of view, is infinite. There are 
nml have been Pimm who took, or tried to take, an equal interest 
in overy kind of arL. lint to most mortal collectors one branch 
only is possible, or at best one at a time. Tho same man may, at 
dilferent epochs of ft long life, learn all about such distinct artists 
os Purer, Rembrandt, and Risen, or Vandyke, Morghen, and 
Bewick. But this is uncommon, because both years and money 
fail. The many millionaires mentioned by Mr. Fagan who have 
accumulated great, and universal collections have done it by 
deputy. Stringa collected for tho Duke of Mantua. Flinck’s 
fiullory of drawings w as bought whole by the Puke of Devonshire. 
The pictures nt Pulwicli were collected by Pesenfans for Stanislas 
of Poland. But here tho collectors had all the sport , so to speak, and 
tho ultimate owners, though they may have had some pleasure in 
spending their money, must have otherwise had but little enjoy- 
ment, For them there was none of the excitement of the auction ; 
no prowling about among print-shops; no turning over dusty 


portfolios in search of treasure. A recent collector, happening to 
be delayed bv bnsiiu ss in Paris, amused himself for three suc- 
cessive days iii examining the stock of a dealer. On the third day 
ho found nnd bought for a franc a print which, if he had chosen 
to sell it in the pioper quarter, would have paid tho expenses of 
more than tlueu time* three days in Paii-3. G1 m 1cuuiyq such 
delightful experiences arc rare. We who do not collect, listen to 
them us the rveeption-. by which wo should be warned, not 
enruurnged. Vet the tinder of a prize unquestionably obtains a 
wonderful .‘iniounl of enjoyment tor his expenditure; and even if 
no prize he furl he mning. there i* pleasure and profit, in the 
way of experience, in the mere pursuit. It needs rather ft 
good nirinovv uud ;i. sharp eye* than a long purse t.o mako 
a collection. In the great tv]»ical collections lmw been 

formed bv men who were far from wealthy; except in know- 
ledge. Tiffin and liemmi White and Young Ottley were never 
rich men ; but their piiid.s f« tehed largo Bums alter their death. 
They lmd collected with prudence mid care, well nwaro that 
sooner or Inter g .od thing * mu-t l.’eeou.c vnlunhlo. Feoplo who 
can tvii.-f tli**ir ni'-moiiis, < , nu keep cool as they bid, who 

cat: rec'igm/e ;l 4 * ^t.-ito *' at a lance, mid, tilio\o all, who know 
where to stop, c.m liiiidl\ h -*• hv binning a c.ollei tiori, however 
limited. But tlu-n* arc nn.ny collectors who have lew or liono of 
tlu->c qnalilieatim^ ; and it, is not Mirprieing to find that very ol’tni 
they discover, when it too late, that what they ha va bought is 
worth, r.t llm dim-!, no more thau they have given J'or it. 

This is lh« O'liiimeici d \ie\v of the nmtter j nnd, though it is a 
low one, no collector, however enihu-iMsI ic nnd [esthetic, hIumiUI 
neglei t it. M'liere is, of cour.-e, a higher \it-\v. In older to know 
wliut a groat ovlisi intouded it is nio4 necesMry to free Jiis work, 
s*> to speak, in undress. The drawings of Raphael or Michael 
Angelo would, ofcmirse, if we had uoL their pictures, Ml us bnl 
lil lie <if their genius. Bill \\ ilhout. the drawings wo slmukl only 
h- able to gUHMi at the means hv winch ihei attained ih* lr unnp- 
pro.udr.ible excellence. \\ hen we m:«s that Ripluit-l, or Ifnllaello, 
ns Mr. Kigali, no doubt rigliMy, calls him, when lie was 
go’mg to jifi'uil such a comoonphice .subject jw a ‘* Mudonua 
and f’liild/’ took inliuilu paii. « with his preliminmy studies, 
we obtain a higher uIum of liis greatness. If an ondiiiary 
dumIlm'ii artist 44 made a hit," in wo Miy, by painting a pui- 
lieular group in a parti-ml ir way. ho would certainly after a 
time, if ni it alter the first line', emide-t cud to sketch no moio, and 
would turnout . light. Minatu-ns of Ins first picluixs as Jong as 
dealers would buy lluun. Thi** is nut truo of all artists, nor of 
any great artist. The lat > seulpt'ir fi’oley lmd occasion, at ono 
time er another, to make twenty lilu-M/u or colossal statue^ of 
one tulijcet. Yet no two :ne alike. There is a change of posi- 
tion, or dress, or expics-hm, or all three in them ail. Tho 
draw burs of great nuclei-, like Foley \? planter .studies of lVinco 
Albeit, are theiefore riot only beauliful and interesting in them- 
solves, but ate in iJu* highest degms iu.-tructive. In pilots siiuilur 
points may bo observed. *’ Male* '* should he tho student’s chief 
occupation. The elate* of one of Rembrandt's etchings or of 
ono of Turner's me/zoliul* are moist useful. They show what 
the great artist .vmnd at, and wlrd, means ho took to uttuin 
his end; and they .dmw tho modern artist, who thinks ho can 
“ knock <df ’’ a pinto iu a few days nud never touch it again, 
that the greatest men were seldom or never satiatied with tho 
first proof, but went op. improving nnd altering and changing 
till they gut -whin they wanted at lust. It is ft remarkable 
fact that we do not find I Juror's engravings in states. He finished 
his print, and there was no move to bo done. But wn find by his 
innumerable drawings and paintings in body colour and in 
“ giisailh?," that he too studied his subject, and altered it, and 
rubbed it out, and began again, until ho lmd got it as newly right 
a* ho could got it, before he finally and unalterably committed it 
to the copper, llis pupils, especially the Heliums, went differently 
to work, and w*o Imve states of nearly all their prints, and 
the lasl state is often, not belter, but worso, than the first; 
while lval proof slates — unfinished impressions, that is — arc of 
great rarity. It is the same with too many of our modern etchers. 
They invent states. They purposely stop short of completeness, 
take a number of so-called “ proofs/’ which prove nothing ex- 
cept reftjunei alive, nud then put in a little more work, and prove 
ngain. Of course, if half tho etchings now poured forth by the 
thousand arc thought valuable by the collector of the future, all 
these ‘ f proofs " will lie gathered and collated with care; but wo 
may well think that very few of the artists on copper of the 
present day will be the object of any great solicitude ou the part 
of our descendants of the twentieth century. “ Knocking off ’’ is 
the bane of nino-tenilm of Knglish work at present. We see it 
among pictures as wtll as among engravings. No doabt we have 
reached a high degree of culture, and tho average excellence 
of the work annually turned out is wonderful; but, with two 
or three remarkable exceptions, uial not more than two or three, 
our artists arc content with the most elementary studies of 
form, composition, and harmony. When some Mr. Fagan of a 
hundred y ears lienee comes to record tho collectors! marks of the 
time succeeding our own, he will find few printsjind fewer draw- 
ings marked as worthy of a place in the same p J&folios with the 
Italians and Germans of the fifteenth century, the Flemings of thft 
seventeenth, tho French of the eighteenth, op even with the 
modest Bewicks of the nineteenth. 

Mr. Fagan's book is small and compact, and suited to the pocket 
of the collector. It consists first of an Atraugomettf '‘of oil the 
chief names, not exactly alphabetical, but in such a form that the 
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searcher will most readily find what he wants. Appended to this 
dictionary is a series of engravings, 068 in number, of the marks 
which various collectors and museums have used or still use to 
record their ownership of a priut or a drawing as the case may 
be. There are a good many marks whose origin is uuknowu, and 
in some cases samo is variously attributed to different people. 
Jt'tMxmis, for instance, that the letter 0 stamped on some old 
prints is usually presumed to have belonged to tho celebrated 
ljueou Christina of Sweden : but it is also claimed for Richard 
Oosway, the portrait-painter. A pot of five stars, which are often 
found slumped on fino draw iugB by the old masters, has boon 
usually assigned to Thomas Howard, Karl of Arundel; but Mr. 
Kagan gives reasons for supposing it to belong to tho brothers 
Luniero, who in tho reign of Charles I. took tboir collections to 
England, uiul were employed by the King to obtain works of art 
for him. A lion rampant witliin an oval border is supposed to bo 
tho mark of Prince Rupert, a great amateur, often — but erro- 
neously —said to have invented mezzotint. Where a mark cannot 
be identified with certainty Mr. Kagan has left a blank Fpure, 
on which the reader, if lie is fortunate enough to find out about it, 
may record his discovery. There are interesting particulars ns to 
colobirtted sales, both English and foreign. In most instances the 
sum-total of tho amount of tho sale is added, and either tho 
auctioneera name or the place. Here and there also, especially 
with regard tu the sales of prints and pictures at a period more or 
b-ss remote from the proent time, an e.\ tract from sumo 
contemporary recoid makes tho book more complete and useful to 
the collector. Some of these entries are curious. We have, for 
instance, accounts of tho three famous Marietta collodions. It is 
very common to find, (.‘specially on punts of remarkable excellence, 
the name 41 A*. Marietta ” generally vwirteii across tho face of tho 
impression. This was the earlir-t. of tho family. Pierre. J'ierro 
.lean was another of them, and ho attained to great celolnilv in 
tlm last century; and in the years 1775 ami 1776 liis prints were 
sold for 357,000 francs, ft roiiMilumblu sum for such objects at 
that period. His father, Jean Maridtc, was ft professional 
engraver, printer, and seller, and was remarkable for his intimate 
actpininlnncc with different tehnols of art. Thu late eminent 
Egyptologist was a descendant of the. i e wortbhs. and is said 
to have begun life as a draughtsman. Some of his French 
admirera went considerably out of their w iy lately to disprove 
tile (Million iliul he h;al ut one time taught drawing find I alt in 
at a school at Calais, but tho attempt was not. considered 
ftucc('a*lul; nnd it is dillieult to sen exactly in what topr-et 
such a story reflected any di.vmht upon Alphonse Marietta 
Kasha. Thuro aro many euiioiiB anecdotes interspersed through- 
out Mr. Kagans beautifully got up little volume, and 1 m must 
lui vo exercised groat self- restraint not. to haw* made it twice 
as largo by adding to their number. IIh gives many quotations 
from foreign catalogues and notices of sales, irom which wo limy 
take a single note. It is from a summary of the history of tho 
French national collections: lies families du colhrtiotmuiira 

tinrigrent ; le gtmverncinent. conlisquo fours portcfeuillea ot lea onvoie 
an Louvre. Nos armeen d’Jtalie el d’Alhunagne lMmenmit do fours 
couquetes, doa toifos, dea desfins. Lea roinmissaires allies do 1S1 5 
dt'ci undent lielas! co glorimi.v hut, in <le. nos victoires, ut enlevafont 
le mmlkiur.” This very clmraulerElic, if soiucwhnt unprincipled 
note, is supplemented by another on a ditfeient page. Speaking 
of the great collection of drawings accumulated by Francis II. of 
Mantua, Mr. Fagan adds that about. 1797 it was vized by tho 
French and conveyed wholesale to tho Louvre, one drawing only 
being returned. “ bolus I a in 1815. 


LETTER- BOOK OK GAP, KIEL HARVEY.* 

G ABRIEL HARVEY'S “ Letter-book,” which Mr. Scott has 
edited with great care, shows us glimpses of the writer’s life 
before his celebrated controversy with Nn*li. The letters and 
other scraps cover tho years between 1 573 and 1 580, wliilu Harvey 
was for tho most part residing at Cambridge*. Though excessively 
long-winded, pedantic, and tilled with conceits wholly destitute of 
humour, Harvey’s letters aro not without interest. They give ub 
a few peeps at English existence as it was just three hundred years 
ago; they reveal to us college Follows intriguing, squabbling, 
criticizing each other, and dabbling in verse composition ; in short, 
living as Fellows of colleges always have done. It is soruo com- 
fort to notice tho absurd puerility of the allairs which scorned of 
importance to Harvey; Iho smallness of tho squabbles, tho petti- 
ness of tho gossip. Men, or at least University men, have surely 
grown somewhat more manly since Ilarvey was kept wai liner lor 
his Master's degree. They may unite into sols and cliques, and have 
their Academic loves and hatreds. Rut few or no modern students 
would think it worth while, or find it necessary, to inflict on their 
Master such epistles as Harvey's letters to the Head of Pembroke 




nothing unusual ; but, undignified as it always must be, it was more 
undignified io llurvey's time than in ours, lie complains tbatstndents 
wore Anxious tol^irn to be men of tho world. Tho lesson is always 
a hard ono fomjfo student, who sees but a little corner of tho 
universe through a microscope, and thinks that everybody is listening 
to bis quarrel with another lcaniod persou about irregular verbs or 

- * I-MUr-Booh of Gabriel Ihirtty, a.d. 1573**! 580. 1 Edited by Edward 
John Long Scott, M.A., Assistant-Keeper of MSS., British Museum. 
Camden Society. 1884, 


the name Achilles bore among women. But a little worldlinoss 
has gradually leavened collegiate life; the old xnedircvol rule* have 
died out, and though Oxford especially remains fond of a tempest 
in a college teapot, the quarrels are no longer so portentously 
childish as they wore three hundred years ago. 

The first letters in Mr. Scott's edition are concerned with the 
opposition to Harvey's obtaining his Master's degree. Harvey’s 
Blyle, ns bis editor remarks, is very curious, and his letters aro 
useful to tho student of tho English of his period. Though full 
of learning and learned allusions, be is also rich in slang, and a 
perfect Suucho Rauza for proverb?. He begins by com plaining to 
Young, Muster of Pembroke Hall, of 1)10 “ furtherance which in- 
juriously and spitefully hath bene ofi’rid unto him.” It was his year 
“ to commem master in,” and, as a rale, every ono was permitted 
to tulcn Ids degree, “ unb-s there be. some wonderful great let to 
the contrari.” Yet when llarwyV * 4 rraco ’’ was put up, Mr. 
Osborne denied it, and Mr. Nevil and * 4 Sir Tjaiihcru,’* Harvey's 
opponents, kept making delays, and saying “ there was no 
time to talk” about Iho reasons of 1 hoi r opposition. It appears 
that Harvey wna not “ what, thai call s'tfiablp,” though he- 
was 44 suer he never avoidid cumpuui.” Now Mr. Nevil had 
been unsociable, and indeed rude. “ I parking bi him, and moving 
mi cap, and spoking unto him, lie hath looked awri another wai, 
nether a fording mo a word, nor a cap.” NVidia second reason for 
refusing Harvey his degree wjij “ 1 lu 1 I could hardly fiod iu mi 
hart to commend of aid man.” If this fault is so grievous, but 
Jew young dons would ever become Mfi=K rs of Art. for tho Junior 
Fellow is of his nature captious and ciiticnl. Nevil urgcu tho 
inconsistent pica thut Harvey " always in bis extremities,” 
either praising too highly or di.-paia.jing too much. This is 
characteristic of Mr. Swinburne's pubiEfo'd criticisms, and perhaps- 
accounts for that scholar's delay to clwtho himself either with a 
bachelor’s or a master's gown.’ Next tho foes of Harvey main- 
tained that ho had preferred l ' Mr. Ie*wln before Mr. Bucon ” 
11a an extempore speaker. What an extraordinary set of roasons 
these are for refusing to give a man his Master's degree t 
An 0 .vine pie of contemporary slang dimes out in this queer 
controversy, llarvey had been praising porno man's scholar- 
ship, when 44 strait was Mi. Nevil on mi top, and said ho 
plaid tho very snitch/ then, that had so much learning and 
ulioud so little.” Again, Harvey was accused of 4 4 making 
but small and light account of L’.s fellowship.” Chico ruoro 
(and this is comparatively interesting, ns it illustrates tho 
studies of tho time) Harvey was culled “a great and con- 
tinual patron of paradox is, and a main defender of Btraung opi- 
nions, and that coiwunuiy against Aristotlo too.” Tho old 
orthodox repute of Aristotle bad not yet waned away. Harvey's 
defence was that his ideas were derived “out of Mefanchthon, 
Ramus, Valerius, and Foxius ” As to \ttslotlo, ho was only «o 
far sceptical “that I cannot hi rnit wai take it for scripture what 
soever he hath givu his wurd lor.” Yet another chaTgo was 
Harvey’s habit of wearing a cap «>r hat in very cold weathor 44 at 
problem ” — that is, we presume, ut lectuie. ltis defence has sorao 
characteristic examples of his style : — 

Indeed not long after mi fir-t cummin:; I munt needs nn<l do willingly 
eoufus, I having bout* veri sore fids, ami ut the self niuik lime waring & 
<• Imre her, feeling mi lied sum what could (finr it was in tl«» duadist time of 
winter), nnd, faring W I hIhiM take could and kast mi s»rlf in to farther 
hieknuH, did pia-ume so inuh:h of other iiu !M pa • ienc »s to put on mi hat ; 
ami no man did one m*mu to note it, or In think ani thing in it, that I could 
hour of. And a while aflcrw.trJ i, having thus bi ioonou of sicknes usid 
mi self to 11 hat and 11 h.xreher, cidd not abide nni while to he Imrelied, 
without Kiim praaent hed ache : and therefore twisc or tlirise that vrinn*r 
and not above, tippon tho crnelli-t could nihU’, did after the Maine umuiHT. 
No man al thin while for ouht tint I raid 1 «tu «lid one sai black was mine i 
for it. Tho next winter, uppou n .dinrp Ijpu^ti uilil or two, being not greatly 
wcl ncMiir, I was so lmrdi as to do ;js mutch; and »o was M. Nevil him 
self too one, by liis leav. being then but baP helur ak wel nn I, The 
Koeund time M. Nuce veri frcudly, 1 than 1 him, gave me this caveat in niino 
am, that it was not the e.usium that b:ileii« lurs aliuld be coveiid, and that 
it was oflensivo auto certain of the ium]/ani. 

As an example of his unHOciability, bis opponents declared 44 that 
I wuld needs in al hast be a s-tuddiiug in Hhri^Luiaas when others 
were a plaiing, ami was then whotthi ut my bonk, when the rest 
wero luuxliat at their curds.” It is a notorious fact in human 
nature that we resent no crime more than tho refusal of others to 
play with us. People ouco engaged in a round game are of a 
persecuting spirit, and intolerant of schismatics who decline to 
take a hand. Rut even the * 4 whollist” common-room gamblers 
at loo would scarcely refuse tho hard-ivadiog man his degree* 
Tho quarrel after tho first letter loses itself in the sands of 
tirao ; it is enough to know that the Master took Harvey's side, 
and got him his degree. Though not a vory sympathetic cha- 
racter, ho certainly seems to have been hardly treated by the 44 iolli 
fellows ” of Pembroke Hall. Harvey is very fond, by the way, of 
this word 44 jolly,” which he uses in un ironical sense. In a letter 
to his father he gives an account of his victory, how he first got 
his 44 grace ad visitumlum ,” as we call it + 

That is, to vIHtt all y r Masters in the townn of five y-carcs, whereunto 
we ar Infoincd by Mutate, which is all iluit con be dun nt v* second meet- 
ings That afternoon and y u next day wholy, und uppou Wcddenaday in 
y mottling, I trudgid upp and down y* tow no u veiling, aa goaaups in 
»um pl&ces do a giutdiugc. 

llut Harvey's troubles wore not yet over. lie was giving a Greek 
lecture when 44 Mr. Proctor, being calid down out of his chamber 
bi Mr. Obburn, aa I lerued sins, com mi th swelling in, like sum 
greater man than the Junior Proctor, mid coimsuundith ye 
scbollArs irom the table, ssiing in bis Proctor's vois that I ehuld 
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read no lecture there." At that time tho duty of the Procters 
bulldog seems to lime been to carry a great chniued-book with the 
•statutes of the University. 4i If be would but take the chaiuld 
book in bis hand, whitrli his inun carrith after him, and take the 
pains to run over the title concerning the Proctor's oflice and 
charge, I beleev lie should liud his nutlioriti wil scars stretch so 
far os to order, or rather disorder matters at his pleasure, and to 
others slmme, at private collegia." 

After bis complaints of ill treatment by bis college and the 
Junior Proctor, wo have Ilarvoy’s letters to Edmund Spenser. 
The poet had published, without permission, a copy of Harvey s 
M Verlaycs ” (vinUis), his first attempts at English verse. 
Nefarious attempts th»*v are, though Harvey’s indignation and 
sarcasms art* probably the expression of mock modesty. “ Whether 
theeo letters ever passed between the friends," pays Mr. Scott, “ or 
whether they are the mere creatures of llarveys imagination, it is 
now quite itupnsaihln to decide." Wo incline to believe that 
Ilarvey acted like Mr. Toots when bo indited letters to dis* 
tinguiflhed persons and answered them himself. Tho great idea 
on which ilarvey harps in these epistles is that Spenser, having 
published his poems, should lend him his beard to conceal bis 
blushes. lie professes that English composition is unworthy of 
his status at Cambridge. 

What greater nnd more odious itifnmye for on of my standings in tl»o 
Univenritre and j>rofrv.ioit nluoruk* Hum to Ik* ivrknnul in tho Jtnideroule 
iff Inclieli Rimer*, fs'>|«rrially hein^u occupied in w» linn* m ubiccLo and 
baiidvlingc a llu'ftnic «»t so slender and small importance ? 

Tie thus enforces his demand for Spenser's beard : — 

And herein onlye to snyo trotho and to bo piny no, thou mai*t make mo 
».un lltle peccc of nnicndcs if so be your irood iwistcishippc* worshipp 
woulde do i Ljne tho vmiteanfyngo me by the next carrier tint cmuniiili 
downe to Slcrbridgc fuyr el her so re.asonuhle quantity of vuur valorous and 
invincible eurrnge or at the lento tho clipping* of yoiir tlirishoimrahlc 
uiustachyocrt and subboscocs to overshadow and to mover my bluitiinge 
against that tyme. 

Perhaps the most important part of this volume to a student of 
University history is Harvey* account of the books men were 
reading, 41 Aristotle’s Organon is nigli hand os little redd as 
Dunses Quodlibet." Thorn was & taste for Philbcrt's 44 Philo- 
sophy of the Courts, " aud for Castiglione's 44 II Cortegiano," in 
Hobos's translations. Plutarch in Eronch and tho stratagems of 
Foly&mis and Philippe do Comities worn popular, u and 1 know 
not how many outlaudish braveries of tho same stamp." There 
wqs also much interest in political philosophy, which was studied 
in the host authors. Aristotle's Economics and Politic* w every 
one hath by rote. You cannot stepp into a scholbir’s study but, 
ten to one, you shall likely find open either jtodin I)e Uepublica, 
or Lo Royes Exposition upuon Aristuteles Politique*, or sum other 
liko Frenslie or Italian Politique Discourses. 4 The IV i nee of 
Macchiavelli was n great favourite, and his Discourses on the 
first ten books of Livy. 

Harvey’s verses nre & proverb for badness. He amusod himself 
with writing English verses which may be more readily scanned 
perhaps than Mr. Matthew Arnold's fragments of, or translations, 
of Homer. This is the only praise that can be given to Llie essays 
of Ilarvey, whereof we oiler a specimen : — 

See Venus. archcgoddoM*. lmwc trimly she mastcrith owhl Mars. 

See litlo Cupide, howe in* benitchcth braid Apollo. 

Bravery in apparcll, nnd maie.sty in linwly behaviour. 

Hath eonquerd manhood, nnd gotten a victory in Inglandc. 

Torso Ucllomi, she lye* encload at Westminster in leudu 

Dowtinos is dulnes ; currago misterinnl is outrage. 

Manlinc* is vnadncfl; licsbrowo Lady Curtisy therefore. 

Most valorous enfmeed to be vassals to Lady Pleasure. 

And Lady Nicity rule* like a soveran etupercs of all. 

O tymes, O manners, O Trench, 0 Itulish Inglandc. 

Whore Iks y mimic* and men that woimt to terrify strangers ? 

Where that constant 7.eale to thy cuutry glory, to vert u V 

Where labor and prowes very founders of quiet nnd peace, 

Champions of wnrr, trompetours of fame, treasurers of width ? 

Where owld Inglando ? Where owld lngli»h fortitude and might ? 

Quid Mars and Ould Ingland sound rather Irish. 

People who like 44 scandal about Queen Elizabeth ” or her 
period will find it in Harvey's amazing Account of how a young 
married nobleman wooed his own sister. The lady, though 
cautious, Rooms to have been in a coming-on humour at times, and 
the particulars of the courtship must bo read in the plain-spoken 
text of Ilarvey. The nobleman is always called Milord, and 
writes the u maide " loving letters, which she (though she would 
fein be honest) cannot help answering. “ ’TL*» not rite and oroper, 
jour man tells mo, that can content Milord." And Miss Harvey 
ends with this curious posy, all out of her own head ; — 

Yours as she may, 

And not as you any. 

Though it groove ye. 

Yours ns she can, 

And not ns you .van. 

You may bclcevo me. 

And thus I pray you stay. 

Poiik M. 

How “ mi young lord fell to swaring ” (and no wonder) may 
be read in the original, and bow he presented Miss Ilarvey with 
N J je» in testers and shillings . 11 Finally, a letter of Milord's fell 
into Harvey's hands, and it may be hoped that lie stopped a 
flirtation which was more than perilous. Miss Harvey was 
dearly la danger, more through vanity than anything else. Here 
the interest of Harvey’s Ijettcr-book ends ; there aro no more 
grains of historical gold in the mass of pedantry. 


SOMK BOOKS OT TRAVEL.* 

W E believe we may say that we have read Mr. Little's 
book conscientiously. We have no quarrel whatever with 
his political views, which he expresses freely, and we believe him 
to be a very well-meaning person, aud even in a certain sense not 
ill informed, liut be has apparently practised the wy worst kind 
of peimy-a-lining English till he can write no other ; his judgment 
appears to be a non-existent quantity, and his egotism and 
maladroit ness aro something phenomenal. Ho cannot tell the 
best known story (for instance, that, about '47 and ‘48 in con- 
nexion with port) without spoiling it hopelessly, llo informs his 
readers that he gave sumo gentleman who traduced the Slate a 
44 sound thrashing,” and tho disgusted reader discovers that it was 
a sound thrashing 11 in the columns of the Natal Mercvry .” Hut 
the most u nbel iovable and pyramidal passage in the book is perhaps 
the following : — 

Some portion* of the* foregoing chapter* have appeared in the Journal of 
which 1 have spoken in the preface to thin work, anil they have received 
the im»t fl.-ilt ciing nnd favourable notice from the leading Cape Journal*— 
the (ape. Argus, A'ntul Mcnury, and Timet of Natal. Ac. I was heartily 
amused, however, to read an article occupying over two columns of pjmicg 
in a certain Natal journal upon my remark.* concerning young Natal. Tho 
writer law unconsciously by hi* style of treatment given powerful testi- 
mony to my atntemcnta concerning the sclIiHlme.s* and want of breeding 
observable m too many h picul Nat alums. Tor, while he has not refuted a 
single assert ion of mine, he has descended lo the grossest personalities 
conveyed in the poorest jokes comerning my patronymic. Some score of 
time* lie alludes to me hs “Little Mr. Little,’* ami u|»on my adjectival 
appellation lie has ruug the change* by using all the synonyms at hia 
command — “wen,” “diminutive," and so on. lVrhaps this undue anger, 
and this obliviousncH* of all the canon* of gentlemanly behaviour, may bo 
owing to tlie fact that “Little Mr. Little ’* was considered sufticieiit'v 
“ big ” to write the leaders fora Natal paper, the lafchet of whose shoe* 
the journal in question is not worthy to fasten. 1 will lu* charitable, how- 
ever, ns even thu aforesaid oiguit accords mo tho place of honour in itH 
leading columns, and thus give* the lie to its owu contentions concerning 
my unimportance. 

This, it will bo admitted, is something out of tbe common, and, 
after it, it is vain to quote anything else, although Mr. Little is 
rather exhibited by it in bis character of egotist than in bis 
character of bud writer. In the latter, however, be poses impar- 
tially throughout almost all his pages, from the vory earliest, in 
which ho speaks of outing a sandwich slowly as il languidly patro- 
nizing your sumptuous repast.” There is valuable information to 
bo g<>t out of bis book, but it is information mingled with twico 
its quautity of trivial and irrelevant matter, and conveyed in a 
most excruciating style. 

Miss Smith has written a very good book of its kind respecting 
a pleasant journey through Greece which she, her sister, and 
a friend took last year. The three ladies got on excellently, and 
have little but good to report of the Hellenes, always excepting 
tho condition of their stromata , which appears to have re- 
mained unchanged since the days of Aristophanes. Tlioy did 
not go into any very out-of-the-way places, which tho reader is 
rather sorry for. Hut still the regular Giauk grand tour, though 
apparently more stereotyped than that of any other country, 
is also more interesting and certainly in proportion much less 
hackneyed. Miss Smith and her companions, who had pre- 
pared themselves systematically for their journey by learning 
ancient Greek according to tho modern pronunciation (a 
thing likely to interfere with Appreciation of the literature, 
but very useful for practical purposes), spent some considerable 
time at At lions, and then took tbe round by Corinth. Argos, 
Tripolitza, Sparta, Leuctra, Itbomo, and Olympia to toe con- 
vent of Megaspclion, the gorge of tho Styx, And the coast at 
Vostitza. Then they crossed the Gulf, visited Parnassus, and re- 
turned to Athens by ( ’bnironea and Thebes. Also while in Attica 
they u did ” Marathon and Capo Colonna. Miss Smith's sister 
distributed tracts and copies of the Gospels, like Georgo Borrow, 
and Miss Smith had arguments with tbe polite beads of convents 
on such light subjects as the worship of the Panagia, the doctrine 
of eternal punishment (on which she wishes that they could have 
heard that great preacher, Canon Farrar), and so forth. Also 
she indulged in much patriotic comparison of Aristomenes And 
Wallace at lthorae — a comparison which is rather hard on 
one of the pair; we shall not say which. Hor sister, it seems, 
is, or was, going to be married to a gentleman whoso initials 
seem not to be unknown to us, and we do not know whether 
ho will thank Miss Smith for printing soma of his verse- 
epistles to his betrothed. Finally, wo are plunged into the 
extremest depths of hopeless difficulty by two remarks of Misa 
Smith's. She comments on the tl strange fancy of tho Greeks for 
giving their children heathen names," and she says that she 
thought Greek scenery the most beautiful in the world till 
she went through the St. Gotbard Tunnel, These statements, 
we say, plunge us into what Dickens's llenerietta, who is, we 
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were not quite og our wavs.*’ Tn fact, it will bo found that in the 
natter of coarseness the English live in a houso with a great many 
glass windows. b 1 4 

Mr. Ashton states that ho has found great pleasure in his task. 
For ourselves we must own that the only pleasure wo hftve ever 
derived from reading the old jests lies in the surprise of finding 
that all the jokes are ancient. Jokes, like stories, are limited iu 
number; they have to be dressed up afresh for every generation ; 
therefore they never grow old ; it is not their age vv hich causes 
mankind to yawn o\vr an old collection of jokes, but the clumsi- 
ness of their antiquated garb. Take, for instance, the drinking 
stories, of whicli a nation of topers must needs possess a great 
quantity. Most of them are in this book. Every ono of thorn 
has been told over and over again; there is the fellow who 
gets caught bv a trailing briar, and thinks it in a friend dragging 
him back for a parting glass; this story, without much alteration, 
may *be found wherever the humorous sido of drunkenness is 
presented: Dean Ramsay is full of such stories; tlia limn who 
catches hold of a post, in the street and sulenmly walks 
round it under the belief that, he is walking straight down 
Fleet. Street— the. latest, form of this tale is that of the < mu- legged 
man who sticks hia wioden leg into a tire-plug and walks round it 
all night; the man who lies down in tho fields in the moonlight 
and thinks ire is in bed, and begs bis companion to lay another 
blanket over liifl fiat uiul to put out tho candle this story h 
narrated among uiubrgi ad nates to the present da\ ; thu man who 
was fined sixpence for swearing while drunk mid threw down half- 
a-erown, taking out tJio change iu good round oaths — these are all 
among the, old friends whom we are* pleased to meet in seventeen th- 
cunfury dress; they will continue to reappear so long as men 
continue to drink — that is to sav, for a great many generations 
yet to coiuc. 

it is a great pity that Mr. Ashton did not take an opportunity, 
which he will never perhaps tret atrain. of clarifying tho jests and 
drolleries which ho has republished. It would have boon mm slop 
towards creating a Science ot huughler, as there is already a Science 
of everything wise. For instance, it is curious to remark how the 
story of the dumb woman getting cured of her dumbness was 
thought funny enough to bo told three times, at least, in tins 
century, because it is given three times in thi* volume. If nil 
tho stories and songs about drinking had been placed together, and 
these again subjected tu some kind of uvraugcim nt, some uuuclu -ions 
ns to vinous enthusiasm and its nature might ho profitably drawn. 
Thus there is first of ail the simple drinking song, of which several 
are given by Mr. Ashton, the best of them being one called " A 
health to all good fellow es,” beginning 

lto merry my hearts nml call for your quarts, 

Ami let no liquor be lacking, 

We have gold hi r-torc, we purpose to roar, 

Until we sa care a packing. 

Then Ilo-trvss make Insie, and let no time waste, 
l/*t every man have Ids due. 

To save hImh-s and tnuildc, bring in the pots doubt'. 

For he that made one made two. 

This should ho followed by tho “John Barleycorn ” versus, of 
which there are two sets; our loved old friends flm “ Leal her 
llot tell,” the “ Bonny Black Jack,” nnd a few others of the Kims 
kind; tho drunken jests would come last. So with tho songs and 
stories concerning women nnd thu sorrows of matrimony, of which 
the seventeenth century was peculiarly rich; all these should 
Have been placed together. Rome of them are very good, espe- 
cially that of the “ Woman to the Plough and the Man to the 
Hen Roost,” in which the. fanner and his wife, after continually 
finding fault with each other, change their work, with results 
which are vigorously and humorously narrated. Then there is a 
dialogue between Thomas and John on women and wine, “ to a 
gallant and delightful Tune well known among Munitioners.” 
Thomas and John maintain opposite opinion*. Raitli Thomas: — 

Women have hunks, nnd wmn**:i have creeks, 

So hath the wine, •*» hath the wine ■, 

Which iliawM great bovvers fioin then books 
More then the wine, more than the wine. 

But if you'll iM.licve. me, 

I’ll tell you true 

Wlnt good women are like unto. 

Wine, wine, women and wine. 

Thin mny you compare them too. 

John rejoins : — 

Women have benutv nnd fair looks 
So hath the. wine, ho hath the wine ; 

Fur surpassing the. lawyer’s book*. 

More than the wine, more than tho wine, 
hut. if you'll. See. 

Thor© is, of course, tho jealous wife. “ Give mo/’ says the 
husband, 

Give me my yellow Hose again, 

Give me my yellow hose ; 

For now my wife «Uc wato|ictU me; 

Sue yonder whv.ro »he goes. 

Wtore yellow hose worn by all apprentices? The singer clearly 
ehchys that by his yellow hose he limans his ’prentice days. There 
is the story of the “ seldom cleanly ” housewife— which goes, per- 
haps* too much into detail. There is the song of “The Patient 
Mitt’s Woe,” which is, as might be expected, liis unquiet wife;— 

, As noon as »he is out of bed 

Her looldng-gl*** sho takaj; 

1 ' ' So vainly is slid d Aily led. 

Her morning's works she makft 


In putting on her brave attire, 

That Hue and costly be, 

Whilst 1 work hard in dirt nnd mlrc. 

Alftckc ! what remedy ? 

The sorry figure cut by tho wife is pvobably due to the fact 
that all the songs on matrimony wore written Tby tV men. One 
trembles to think what, might bo said should the women, now that 
they have tho power, show a spirit of revenge. .Another impor- 
tant class of “comic** stories is found iu the numerous tricks, 
fvurberies , and dodges t>f thieves and indigent wits. Oar lite- 
rature is rich in those stories, though they nra not without rofiem-. 
blance to the corresponding French stories; ono book alone, which 
might perhaps have been consulted ofteuer, The. English Rogue, is 
a treasure-house of rogues’ ways. Mr. Ashton has a few of such 
stories, but not many ; and tlio-e not very striking for originality. 
There is, for instance, the etcrv how Sc ug in defrauded the Alderman 
whom he had promis'd to pay tin 1 first time he met hiiu, by taking 
care never to meet him. Th * story of tin* man who pretended to 
buy tho load of hay mid sold it. us lib* ov. n to the innkeeper has been 
told over and over again with variations; another old story is 
that of the cobbler who answers the questions meant for the 
chaplain ; and tin* story of the < ' •unicatcher and the priest is also 
borrowed. ?S T L*\t, there are th epigram*, which need not ho con- 
sidered, becaiiMs they an* m arlv all translations or imitations of 
Martial. Tho storied in which thw devil plays a part belong to 
the early part of tho century, :u.d lire survivals, together with 
tin «*e concerning films and p.ic*u, of old Roman Catholic days. 

I luring the last half «*f the e.*».tnn, and for the whole of the fol- 
lowing hundred years, Calvinism obliged people to treat tho devil 
with respect; he was no longer \>> be laughed at as in the old days 
when there was a Purgatory l^r hou.^t lolk anil prints to pull 
them out of that; alter the <.W» nun wealth there uro no mor© 
sUirie 1 ) about the dev il amniig the fulk. There are a lhw political 
songH in tho collection, hut u ;t many ; ii. would have boon easy to- 
! till this volume with the J%o»indh ,, !id mid Cavalier poetrv, hut tho 
field had been already pretty w il wniked. It is intorc-ting, how- 
ever, to bo ivmiiwb d of tlie •!• » p iiuprt ssion made on the popular 
imagination by Prince Rupert, wilii his favourite dog and his 
monkey. There are two or three good lusty beggar's songs; it is 
curious liow the picturesque, side of the beggars life, its lawless- 
ness and its freedom, huv always struck the mind of the people. 
There are three admirable Ivggir's sung.* in the hook. The fol- 
lowing is a verso from ono of them : — 

We beg f«-i' mir bread. 

Hut. linn s il i« a nn 
We f :is» v.ilh I'i'JTg, I *n IJ**r. runny, and Unpous. 

For rimrelu*\ affairs 
We nrf tio Maa Slayer-*; 

Wf haw no religion, y*t ihe l<v cur Prayer? ; 

Rut if. w Ii* "i i we he,.- E Men >\ ill riot, draw their purses, 

W •• ehei ;e :uul ! r**. with :i volley ;if curm's ; 

’1 h«* IK vi ! eoiilonnd v+ u: geo«l Worship Wu cry, 

Ami Mich a Iw.M lira/rn-lacM h'"j,gar urn J. 

There are, next, the stories in which ono man succeeds in insulting 
another, bringing him to shame, Laving him vainly seeking for a 
retort; this is a ven large clu-> of -4ory : in fact, there are endless 
methods of calling a man Fool, A*-, Liar, Coward, Thief; any- 
body can do it who has the courage or tho impudence. There is 
one iu which it is il woman wh > Jolt wondering what she ought 
to lulu* said : — 

Two Spaiks standing t«»gefh< r in the t'loydcrs, seeing a pretty Lady 
p»iHi by, say* one of them. 'I here yui 1 hr ha nthomest Lady that 1 ever taw 
in my LiJ\'; She hearing li mi, turned lwk, amt seeing him* very ugly, said. 
Sir f mould l nn/ld in way <>1 Unjuitul say as much of you. Faith, says he, 
sn you may, and Lye as l d/d. 

Then t hero arc the Movie* of : i arc and braggarts, of which we 
moderns produce little, nolbccnuso liars are leas plentiful, buthecauso 
there is more knowledge, aud the re I ore lews scope for tho imagina- 
tion. The story showing the longevity of tho raven will bo 
remembered by all who were schoolboys, nnd read iu a certain 
book of Greek Selections twenty or thirty years ago:- — 

Another fellow «:iid that hn had heard all their stories, and did think at 
first l hut aume of them had been mi truths, bur now, says he, I am better 
satisfied ; and 1 will tell you what I know upon my own knowledge. 1 
whs once in some company where l heard one of them »uy that to his 
knowledge a ltuwii would live a hundred years: so the. next day 1 went 
and bought me one purposely to make a Tryal, upd put him into a Cage 
and taught him to sing ; and 1 think in my Conscience no Bird but a 
Raven could sing like him. Weil, says he. 1 kept this Bird above a 
hundred years; nay, if I should bay M\o hundred, 1 should not lie, and 
fed him ail the time myself. 

There are the University stories, in one of which occarfl an Oxford 
version of the Limousin scholar; there are the jests of Tarlton^ 
Feule, and Scogin, who smoke tobacco, go “ n-domiaeering,” tiy 
conjuring, arc themselves taken in, and prove that u money Is butter ‘ 
than learning.” There are the political songs, of which there were 
so many, but in this collection there are very few: and there are, 
the .songs in which Poverty finds consolation h^Oomp ilafc, such' 
tot tho “ Poet’s Dream,” or 11 The Cause that the jKhd Oomploixis,” 
and “The Poor Man Pay b for All,” As for those which cannot 
be classified, there are one or two in praise of tho happy past, such 
as u VVhsu this Old Cap was New ; the country maid reckons 
hfer chickens before they are hatched 5 the sailor gqgp. a-b unting 
just like Commodore Trunnion ; tbbjto is tho hverlaeting marriage' 
market; there is the Curtain Lecture; therein the pig-faced lady > 
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there is tho complaint of the ragged soldier : and there is the old 
Land of Cocaigue, here called Lubber! and, where 

The rivm run with Hard tine, 

The brook* with rich Canary. 

The ponds with other sort* of witie 
^To make your heart* full merry. 

‘ ** Nay, more than t.hi .*», you may behold 
The fountain* How with brandy, 

The rocks ore like retim'd cold, 

The hills are sugar-candy. 

But 1 lie distinctive feature in the popular literature of the century 
is certainly its richness in political ami religious satire ; end this 
element is most inadequately represented in Mr. Ashton's volume ; 
so for, therefore, the book is not a complete picture of the century ; 
Heart, it is a mistake to present a collection of extracts without any 
kiwhof classification or chronological order as a picture of the 
century ; there is so wide a difference between tho mind of the nation 
at the end and that at tho beginning of the century that the jests of 
Tarlton and Scogin seem absolutely out of plucis beside a ballad by 
Tom JD'Urfey, and tho conceits of Poole cun in no sense bo con- 
sidered as belonging to a generation which loved tho wit of Torn 
Brown, who was born in 1663, and died in 1704, ho that lie belongs 
almost entirely to the seventeenth centurv, and that of Nod Ward, 
who was only a year or two younger, and whose London came 
out, unless we arc mistaken, about the year 1O90. But Mr. Ashton 
lias already made so copious a use of these two masters of refined and 
dainty humour in his previous work, that lie seems afraid to consider 
them ns belonging to the seventeenth century. Strange it is that 
humanity will not conform, in matter* of change, with chronology, 
in short, the seventeenth century demand* tluvo such volumes as 
the one before us; tho first, to which the jt^ts nnd conceits of 
Tariton, Scogin, and Veelo lx-lornr. together with tho borrowed 
epigrams nnd tho laborious riddv*, ends about the year 1630. 
Then would follow a volume almost wholly occupied with political 
and religious satire ; aud the third volume would include the hist 
forty years of the century when tho materials for mirth must lie 
nought partly in the comedies uf tho Restoration, and in such 
writers ns Brown and Ward, but especially in Tom DLTfey h 
unrivalled collection of snugs, out of which alnut one in fifty per- 
mits itself to bo quoted in lull. The Ihiid volume, therefore, 
would bo considerably thinner than tin* other two. 


A TEA-PLAXTKB'S U FE !N r ASSAM.* 

A T somo schools one of tho masters dNebnrges the usoful 
functions of a tutor in ci>iupi>.'ilio)i. He has no form of 
his own but he overlooks the Gmk and Latin prose and 
verse of a number of lads, who afterwards show their amended 
exercises to tho particular nia-tor to \v horn they arc 14 up.” In 
this way false quantities aud concords are detected, crudities arc 
suppressed, and time is saved. Wo could wL»b that young 
aspirants to literary lame had a similar candid and judicious friend 
to revise their essays. A censor would at unco havo perceived 
that Mr. Barker, unlike the hero of Canning a ode, had a story to 
tell about tea-planting in 11 jungly province, but that the earlier 
chapters might be profitably excised. The overland journey, the 
occupations by which the tedium of tin* voyage down tho Bed Sea 
is lightened, and first impressions of Calcutta, have been put into 
print scores of Limes. Pictures of ayah?, adjutant birds, barbers 
and water-carriers, with a palanquin und the iueado of the Great 
Eastern Hotel, so" long known ns 1 ). WiNoiTs, have been long 
stripped of any novelty or attract ivene.ss. lew of 1 ho seventy-live 
illustrations have any special merit, with exception perhaps to the 
sketches of the tea-garden, the coolies’ hospital, uud the planter’s 
own bungalow. And too much is made of domestic plagues 
and nuisances. Every one knows pretty well that mosquitoes suck 
blood, centipedes aud ants sting, and jackals howl nnd frogs croak 
at night, Grill's have to put up with these torments as their prede- 
cessors did before them ; out it is not necessary that they should take 
the public into their confidence, nnd tell us that if prickly heat 
is annoying, it is thought by the medical profession to be a sign 
of rude health. 

And yet there is somotlung to bo learnt from Life in Assam, 
especially nt this juncture. The book is not equal to Colonel 
Money’s Cultivation and Manufacture of Tin, which gained tho 
prize awarded by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
IndiA in 1872. But it throws further light on tho tedious Ilbort 
Bill. In one of the most weighty official warnings delivered 
against that wanton aud foolish measure, it w as pertineutly re- 
marked that Englishmen in Assam, Cachtir, and similar wild 
districts had by their own efforts obtained a voiy peculiar position. 
In other provinces English interests were doubtless important, but 
native interests were larger and more important still. In Bengal 
end Behar, for instance, Englishmen hnd done n good deal to manu- 
facture indigo, to encourage the cultivation of silk, to build bunga- 
lows, to make roads, and to establish factories. But these gratifying 
results could hardly be weighed against the agricultural interests 
of.toillionfl of tenant-proprietors, the inland traffic on canal and 
* river carried on afcftost wholly by native merchants, and the rights 
and. privileges oflvie class of Zeuiiudars. Hindus in Bengal had 
. taken tie lead in clearing the jungle, in extending the cultivation 
Of the date-palm and the sugar-cane, and in making jute one of 

» A- Ti* Planter* IAf* in Antan. By George M, Barker, With 
8sveaty^five<iUustiCAiiensL by the Author. Calcutta t Thacker, Spink, & Co. 
Bombay t Thacker & Co. London : \\ r . Thacker & Co. . 2884. 


the chief staples of export. Not so in Assam. There, hardly any- 
thing had been done from tho first Burmese War of 1824 after 
which we annexed the valley of the Brahmaputra, to the rise of 
tea cultivation in the last year of Lord Canning s administration. 
Then, when indigo collapsed, tea was taken up. Merchants and 
planters were invited to bid for grants of waste land and 
to cultivate tho tea-plant, without overriding an ancient tenantry 
and without tho necessity of taking leases of more villages than 
they really wanted from avaricious Zemindars. Calcutta re- 
sponded to tho call, and in the space of twenty years public 
Companies flourished, sunk, and flourished again. a Indivi- 
duals made a competence out of gardens of their own. 
Roads wore cut through reeds and forests. labourers were 
attracted by good pay from the over-peopled districts of Central 
and Western Bengal, and “ Protectors * were appointed to see 
fair play between the employer and the servant. All this was 
done by British energy nnd intelligence, and the results fully 
justified the Oliiof Commissioner of Assam in remarking that, 
whereas in other provinces the native claims on Government were 
equal or far superior to the English, in Assam it was just the 
rovme. Natives had done nothing for material progress. English- 
men had been invited to do everything, and they had done a great 
deal. “ Look well,” said I)e \ nux in ihn famous scfcno in The 
Talisman whore Suladin ami Richard compete with each other 
ill athletic feats of strength or &kill ; *' Look well, it will be long 
nro your long jnckauape’s Angers do such a feat with your fine 
gilded reaping-hook there/ Lord Kipcm'a abortive legislation ia 
a queer corollary to Lord Cannings action. Already we have 
been warned that it will be difficult to expect co-oporation in 
making roads and bridges, in dbchnrging judicial functions, and in 
looking after schools und sanitation, from men who have created 
an indusljy, improved a province, and rushed in whore native 
capitalists feared to tread. Mr. Bright might fairly apply his 
favourite opitheta of stupid and foolish to any one who wished to 
deprive these pioneers of civilization of their very reasonable privi- 
lege, exemption, or anomaly of being tried on criminal charges by 
one of their own colour and race. 

It is very truo that, after all, the actual area covered by tea 
cultivation may not be very extensive. Tho clearance of tho land 
from timber und brushwood entails a heavy expense. The plant 
docs nol become produclivo till the fourth year. It cannot spread 
with the rapidity of rice, juto, or indigo. A plantation of only 
400 or 500 acres in lull bearing is more valuable than three or 
six times that amount of Zemindary land. But Government can 
now rely un a number of energetic Englishmen dotting certain 
spots in each district with their bungalows, ready to denounco 
abuses, to repress crime, to forward local works, aud to servo as 
centres of loyal action in times of famine, discontent, or aggression 
on the part of savage border tribes. Tliu Anglo-Saxon may bo 
high-luinded and imperious, and may require to bo warned, checked, 
mid coerced at times ; but. it is idio to preach tho doctrine of puro 
equality to men of his stamp and character, or to tell them 
that, as a reward for special enterprise and vigour, they ought to be 
sacrificed to a purely legislative crotchet. 

When Mr. Barker explains tho various processes of clearing, 
planting, hoeing, plucking the leaf, weighing, rolling, ten-firing, 
and packing, ho is 1 cully worth our intention. If you cannot 
purchase a profitable ready-made guidon, your only plan irt to get 
a grant of wasto land from Government and clear the ground 
yourself. The author is very indignant with tho Indian Govern- 
ment lor not creating freehold tenures. Louses are usually given 
for long periods at low and gradually increasing rents. Tho rules 
for such grants have been often altered since their first promulga- 
tion by Lord Canning, aud tho object of Government has uni- 
formly been to prevent land jobbing, and not recklessly to give 
away the future increment of tho Slate. Every planter knows 
perfectly well that at tho expiratiou of his len^*, long or short, 
renewal on equitable terms is 1111 absolute enrftiiuty if lie has only 
fulfilled some very reasonable conditions. And, if somo over- 
zealous speculators make bad shuts nt riles, disregard facilities of 
transport, expect to make largo fortunes all at once, or commit 
other errors, it is hardly for Government, ns tho Frenchman said 
of Providence, dt reparer lean softies. On most sites there is 
Bomo valuable original forest, which, when cut down, serves for 
the planters bungalow, the coolies' huts, nnd the tea-house; or 
it may be used up for charcoal. Mr. Barker approves of iron 
houses for the manufacture, because, though trying to the human 
constitution, they are good for the tea. When the heavy timber 
is felled und the difficulty of lubour has boon met, much still 
remains to be done in the way of hoeing the land and making 
a nursery of young plants. Tho deeper the boo goes, the 
! stronger and better is the plant. The seedlings are put in tho 
first available space, and are then transplanted as fresh ground is 
cleared. Rain is anxiously looked for when the seedlings aro 
planted out. In their second year the trees are pruned. Ia 
the third a small crop of leaves may ho gathered. In the 
fourth tho garden will be in full bearing, and the yield in- 
creases till the eighth or ninth year. Wo are not told how 
many flushes of leaf may he expected in tho twelvemonth. But 
from Colonel Money's and other works wo learn that a suc- 
cession of heat and moisture is favourable to growth. Cold chocks 
the flushes, and Cachar and Assam, unfavourable to the planter, 
are more favourable to the plant than K uuiaon and Kangra. Pro- 
prietors and managers should hot bo iu too great a hurry to make 
a harvest of the first shoots. The plants will yield larger returns 
later on if gently handled at first. Plucking is an art ; the leaves 
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should he neatly nipped off by the thumb and forefinger, And the 
native 'women are probably us efficient as the men nt this particular 
duty. The leaves are next weighed, and are then spread on 
b am boo fr am es covered with wire-netting, to be withered. This is 
the critical time, when much attention must bo paid to evaporation 
and temperature. The leaf must get rid of its moisture and retain 
its suppleness. Rolling follows and is now generally (.'fleeted by 
machinery instead of by hand. Then comes fermentation, under 
which the leaf changes from green to yellow, and from yellow to 
brown. Some planters pass the leaves through a revolving sieve, 
of which an intelligible sketch is given, hilt generally they arc 
placed over a series of primitive ovens. This operation is trying 
to Englishmen and natives. The thermometer rises to no" or 
higher, and the Assamese stands it better than the imported 
Bengali. ( -are must be taken not to bum or smoko the leaf, for n 
largo out-turn may be ruined by a mixture of burnt material, just 
as a whole vat of indigo maybe spoilt by the introduction of a 
few bundles that baic been delayed and withered in transit from 
the field to the factory. The last stage is the packing of the 
tea iu h>xca linod with shoot-lead. Mr. Barker maintains that 
the ten iim*t he again “ fired ’’ over the ovens and shaken down, 
not pressed, into the chests while still hot. Wo should have 
thought that heat might generate or retain moisture, hut the 
author ought to know his own business. To tend the pro- 
duce to Calcutta steamers are available on the main stream; but 
the di.-tunco between the garden and the river must be got over 
in counlry boats or bullock-carts. It is quite clear that to make a 
new tea-garden productive a good deal of capital has to be sunk 
without return for at least three years. Nor mutt planters expect 
the ample harvest reaped by some predecessors twenty years ago. 
Blight is not unusual. Each imported coolie is said to cost ninety 
or one hundred rupees when landed in Sibsngur or Nowgong, ns 
the English soldier costs one hundred pounds by tho time ho 
reaches an Indian Presidency or large military station. Now and 
then there is a glut in the market and prices fall. Mr. Barker 
complains of the charges of Calcutta brokers, hut be will only 
raise a smile by saying that thoro nro “ few business men in ( Cal- 
cutta in the true acceptation of the term.” It is creditable to Mr. 
Barker that ho keeps most of his censure for big Calcutta houses, 
or for the centipedes, tho moisture, and tho beat. Ik yond stating 
that coolies must be closely watched aud moderately chastised if 
they shirk or scamp their work, thoro is nothing of the slave- 
driver in his phrases. We think that ho took some time to 
adapt himself to his place, and that ho lacked the. expedients 
and resources familiar to Anglo-Indian residents, whether they 
live in a three-storied house or a thatched bungalow. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that there are such 
things as night-punkahs which ensure refreshing sleep. His 
attainments in the vernacular am slender. He thinks ho is 
talking what ho calls “ Assamese” when ho is really mangling 
Persian. Aud perhaps by tbi9 time ho may have remembered 
that Pigou is usually a firm that manufactures gunpowder and 
not the Burmese province annexed in 1852, Neceswtre vitae 
as the Latin for provisions is hardly to bo found in Livy or 
Cicero, aud wo should like to know where he discovered that 
all Assauieso were good Brahmans. We apprehend he meant to 
say that Assamese, like other Hindus, had tlie prejudices of ca<de. 
It is not surprising that be was rather discomposed at hearing that 
pious Hindus hasten the decease of aged relatives by taking them 
to the bank of the sacred river when in the lust stage of lever or 
dysentery. Tbo nearest official or fellow-planter of tbreo years’ 
standing might have explained to him something of that well- 
known custom. It was at one time doubted whether it might not 
just come within the category of those evil practices which, cloaked 
by religious sanction like female infanticide or suttee, ought yet 
to bo put down with a strong hand. But after some discussion it 
was thought better to let tho “ anomaly ” remain. For one or two 
Hindus who might possibly have recovered if they had not been 
exposed to the damp and heat of the river, a good many pass away 
in contentment and peace. It was not the authors intention 
to discuss caste and legislation but to show how tea is made ; and 
Ibis he has done, though his book will hardly lead others to select 
Assam as an enjoyable residence. 


RECENT MUSIC. 

mHE attention of all choral societies should be directed to tho 
JL two small books of Twelve Sony* and Romance 4, for Chorus 
of Womens Voices , by Herr Jobannos Brahms, which are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stanley Lucas & Weber. Now that the 
complaint has become general that it is bard to get tenors and 
basses to attend the afternoon practices of amateur choral societies, 
these charming part songs for female voices will well repay the study 
which they deserve. With the slightest material to his hand, the 
composer has with his accustomed skill produced a series of 
masterpieces which fully sustain the great reputation which he 
lias already gained, and has added another success to his name. It 
jjs hard where all is so good to indicate the best, but we may say 
that tho delicious 44 Minnelied,” which commences the series, the 
n uain t 44 Barcarolle n and 44 Fragen ” in the first book, and 44 Nun 
etehen die Bosen in Bliithe,” 44 Ain Wildbach die Weiden,” and the 
f ugal piece 41 MKrznacht ” are amongst the most interesting ; but, in 
saying this, we find we have named six out of the twelve songs, and 
wears by no means prepared to affirm that the remaining six are in 


any way inferior to those already mimed. Indeed, each in its way 
is a gem indicating the master band that has wrought it. 

Sony* of the Pyrenees, from the samo publishers, is a very 
interesting collection of traditional Pyrenean melodies gathered 
together by Mrs. S. 0 . C. Middletnore, who has added to them 
very skilful accompaniments. Of the nine melodies, all of which 
arc strongly marked with a character of their own and un- 
like any other national music, there are some which for simple 
pathos equal anything of their kind— notably the charming little 
lullaby “Dodo” and tho serenade “Tereaita Mia,” while 41 La 
Boca di IVpila,” tho 44 Bolero," and the two spinning-wheel 
songs, “ Lo Beau Viussonu 99 and 44 Rosa do Provence," are songs 
which deservo to bo better known. The English words, which 
are very happily chosen, aro supplied by Mr. \V. P. Blake. 
All lovers of national music will thank Mrs. Middleware for her 
c»\ro in the selection and her judicious arrangement of accom- 
paniments. 

Mr. Wilfred Ben dal Is cantata, “ Pnrizndeh ” (Stanley Lucas 
& Weber) has for its subject a tale from the Persian of tho 
Buburi Danish, on the well-known subject of the fairy forced to 
marry a mortal who has possessed himself of her feathered 
disguise. Upon slight mntorial, and to words which are not 
always the most poetical, Mr. Bendall lias produced a work which 
gives evidenco of much musical knowledge; and is, aa far as wo 
can tell frura a pianoforte score, very pleasing and effective. Of 
the sixteen numbers into which he 1ms divided the cantata, the 
first chorus, “ Tho sun sinks low ” ; 14 The Descent of tho Doves," 
in which what may be called tho dove motive is introduced ; tho 
baritone song, “ Not with base heart,” a very telling song; tho 
trio, 44 Adieu, my own sweet wife and the. duet, 44 O weep not, 
my darling* 1 * will perhaps bo tho favourites when they are heard 
nt Mr. Willing’s concert on tho 22nd of this month ; while tho 
44 Dance of tho Bayaderes” and tho “Wedding Chorus" will 
doubtless become popular. In the soprano song, 41 He loaves me, 
we aro parted," Pnrizadeh is made to exclaim — 

O! husband think wli.il do you. 

My houI (til's out uuto you. 

And tho composer hft9 accentuated tho second syllable of the word 
“unto” by supplying it with a minim, which give9 tho phrase 
even a more grotesque ©fleet than the librettist could have desired. 
Tho cantata will be welcome to the many choral societies who 
w.nit new works not too difficult of pcrfurumuce. The sumo 
publishers send us also 44 Gondolieru, 1 ' a very pretty and graceful 
setting of Emmanuel Oeibel's word*, 44 O hoiniu 211 uiir weim 
durch dio Nacht," by Miss Mary Uariuicliad, which is certainly 
above the average, and dn>ur\os to become a favourite ; 44 Tommy 
and Barbara," by Carl Tli. Kuhn©, cleverly arranged for one or 
two voices; the 44 Harvest Hymn” from Claudia n , duo to the over- 
ready pen of tSir Julius Benedict, and already so well known 
that it hardly requires recommendation from us ; and 44 Inclusions,” 
by Miss Annette Leigh Hunt, a song of considerable merit, to 
words by Mrs. Browning. The “Two Sketches” for pianoforte 
by -Miss Dora E. Bright are good specimens of musician-like work, 
the andantino being, perhaps, tho more interesting of the two; 
while the 44 Mazurka" by M. A. D. Duvivier iann effective concert 
piece, which, in the hands of M. Vladimir de Puchmaun, to whom 
it is dedicated, would doubtless command success. 

Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. have sent us seven songs by Mr, 
James J. Monk, of which the following are tbo titles: — 14 What 
Care I for the Weather ? ” 44 Tho Evening Rest," 14 Love is a Wicked 
Boy,” 44 PrimroHO Lane," 44 Snowflakes, ” 44 There is a Maiden," and 
44 Home Recollections." They are all very pleasant drawing-room 
songs, and show that the composer is capable of writiug melodious 
and effective music without, overtaxing the efforts of the per- 
formers. Mr. Percy 0 . Mocatta’s two songs, 44 My Maiden Mes- 
senger " and 44 Sweetheart Mine," published by Messrs. W. Morley 
Sc Co., are, like all his work, well written and pleasantly original 
without any undue straining for effect, but we hardly tbiulc ho 
Rhould have allowed the alternative of gender in the words of tho 
second song, lor the sentiment can scarcely be said to apply to a 
lad aud maid equally. A very pretty set of waltzes, called tho 
44 Esther Waltzes,” by Mr. W. R. J. McLean, also reach us from 
the City Music Publishing Company. 


T1IE SILVERADO SQUATTERS." 

I T was with a couple of sots of impressions of travel— tho 
bright and charming Inland Voyaye, and, what is to our 
thinking an even better book, the delightful Travels with a Donkey 1 
— that. Mr. Stevenson laid the foundation of his literary reputa- 
tion. Since then he has broken ground in other directions, and 
appealed to the world in other characters. In tbiB new book of 
his he resumes bis first manuer, and reappears as a picturesque 
and sentimental traveller, or rather (lest equivocation undo us) as 
a picturesque and sentimental squatter. Mr. Stevenson's touch 
is not, it may be, so light ns of old ; his manner is a thought 
less jaunty ; 'his matter is scarce so personal and unexpected# 
But oil this means no more than that be" fr an older man 
now than when he launched bis Arcthusa on^fte sleepy waters 
of the Scheldt, an older mail than wheu he went donkey-driving 
in the track of Jean Cavalier. lie has not altogether ceased 
from being the Fastidious Brisk of morals and travel But be in 
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only Fastidious Brisk at odd moaieqts, and when he has nothing 
else to do ; and in this way bo contrives to make bis performance 
more engagingly effective than ever. 

Silverado is a deserted mining camp on the shoulder of Mount 
St. Helena, u the Mont Blanc of one section of the Californian 
Coast Range.” Hither, in search of health, did Mr. Stevensou 
convey himselMnid his fHiniy — his wife, his stepson, and Ohuchu, 
bis dog. He came to Mount St. Helena on squatting bent ; for 
the neighbourhood is a place of brokon ventures and ruined 
enterprises, and teems with vestiges of the departed minor. To Mr. 
Stevenson (in the character of Fastidious Brisk) “ there is some- 
thing enticing in the idea of going, rent free, into a ready-made 
house”; and it was with an eye on the possibilities of Pine Flat, 
one of the innumerable Palmyras of plank-houses and log-huts in 
those ports, that he left San Francisco and came to Calistoga. 
At Oolistoga, however, lie fell into the hands of the local 
usurer and general merchant, an admirable Russian Jew, whom 
he calls Kolmar. “ That was not what he called himself,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, his mind full of Skelt and The Miller 
and hit Men; “ but as soon as I set eyes on him I knew it 
was, or ought to he, his name. 1 am sure it will be his name 
among the angels.” Now of Tine Flat, on the Geysers* lload, 
Kelmar refused to hear, lie laid hands upon Mr. Stevenson, 
dominated him as he dominated the country-side, and murmured 
to him of the superior enchantments of Silverado, in Lake 
Countv; and one fine morning tho intending squatter and hia 
wife, in company with four Hebrews (three of them of the female 
sex), and a “ cluster of ship’s coffee-kettles,” were transported in 
Kclmar*s waggon, among pines and oaks and madronns, a roaring 
gale in their teeth, and the road a wilderness of dust and 
leaves and brokon bouulis, up tho flanks of Mount St. Helena 
to the Toll-Ilouse IlntM, ui»d so to Silverado. There was hut 
one house to be had. It was some way up a canyon, “ walled 
across by a dump of rolling stone*, dangerously steep, and 
from twenty to thirty feet in height/’ and so “ entirely blocked, 
as if by some rude guerilla fort ifieut ion,” that the squatter 
and his party “ could only mount by lengths of wooden ladder 
fixed in the hillside.” Beyond these was a space of rubble and 
poison- oak ; and beyond ibis “ h triangular platform, filling up 
the whole glen, ami shut in on either hand by bold projections of 
the mountains.” The place was a solitude of abaudnnment and 
ruin : “a line of iron rails with a bifurcation ; a truck in working 
order; a world of lumber, old wood, old iron; a blacksmith’s 
forge half buried in tho leaves of dwarf madmnus” But in front 
it wa« “ opened like the proscenium of a theatre, and we looked 
forth into a great realm of air, ami down upon tree-tops and bill- 
tops, and far and near on wild and varied country”; and, what 
was more, on ono side, opposite the forge, there was “an old 
brown wooden house.” A bay flourished in the window ; a poison- 
oak grew through a chiuk iu the floor; it had but three rooms, 
and each of these was entered from a different level; the door 
was smashed, and thero was not a window -sash in tho place; it 
was a pell-mell of sticks and straws and rubbish, of annd and gravel, 
of ancient newspapers and red dust and “ home-made boot-jacks”; 
in one room wero two triple tiers of beds ; in another, nought 
but rubbish and the uprights for a dormitory of the same type. 
The mine was hard by — a confusion of windlasses and shafts and 
“ crazy stagings”; the mountain “ was here wedged up, and there 
poured forth its bowels in a spout of broken njiner.il”; up the 
canyon the view “ was a glimpse of desolation ” ; everything was 
“rusty and down-falling.” Mr. Stevenson lmd imagined something 
vastly more civilized and entertaining — “a clique of neighbourly 
houses on a village green, all empty, to be sure, but swept and 
garnished ; a trout-stream brawling by ; great elms or chestnuts, 
humming with bees, or nested in by song-birds; and the moun- 
tains standing round about, jut at J erusulem.” W hat ho found was 
this “ world of wreck and rust, splinter and rolling gravel, where 
for so many years no fire had smoked.” But he had come to 
squat; and he squatted— camping, “like Bayard, amid ruins” 
and the vestiges of prehistoric times. And he and Ilia abode in 
this quarter of solitude for some time ; aud of what lie saw and 
how he felt and whom he knew, this book iB the record. 

The greater part of T/w Silverado j&ptt'rflers appeared in a popular 
American magazine. The book, however, is an improvement on 
the articles; the last stute is much richer and bettor than the 
first. Among the additions, which are neither tew nor incon- 
siderable, are some of Mr. Stevenson's brightest thoughts and 
happiest fancies and most delicate effects of language. Such, for 
instance, is tho chapter called “ Napa Wine.” Another novelty, 
and a pleasant one, is the chapter which tells how the author of 
WiU o* the Mill and the Apology for Idle »s was moved to become 
a person in a novel of Mr. Bret llarte, and actually to “jump a 
claim.* 1 ■ For this and other pleasant experiences we must refer 
our readers to the volume itself. It is mot the best of Mr. 
HteveusohV works ; but only Mr. Stevehson would have written it. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

W E have C&iid to" expect any end to the literature of 
Shakspeerian commentary, and are bound to Admit that its 
pro fusion is in a degree justified by the substantial value of a con* 
eiderabie portion of it. Bhakspeare, as was anciently said of 
Menander, is the synonym of. life ; and, though “ much is taken/ 1 
yet * much remains** o subject of legitimate research to the 


earnest student Dr. Ilense(i) proves how many coigns of 
vantage yet remain about the eaves and cornices of tho Shak- 
spearian temple whore the essayist may yet establish M a pendent 
bed and a procreant cradle.** It is the general character of Dr. 
Henses comments to occupy such outlying corners. They are 
rather illustrative than critical. Tho first discusses appoint of no 
vital importance to Bhakspeare, but yet of considerable literary 
interest— tho degree in which he may have been influenced by 
Lyly, both in his treatment of the antique and the occasionally 
eunhuistic character of his diction. The extent of Lyly's direct 
influence upon Bhakspeare may be considerably overrated; we 
cannot think that so many points of resemblance would have 
existed if Lyly*s euphuism had not become the language of the 
Court, which gave Bhakspeare his most appreciative admirers, and 
whose circles he at one time frequented. After the days of his 
intimacy with Pembroke and Southampton we find few vestigea 
of euphuism in his dramas. The second essay contains o number 
of interesting parallels with the Midsummer Night's Dream , ex- 
plaining numerous allusions in the play, and pointing out its 
Influence upon its imitators, especially' Drayton, Tieclr, and 
Wieland. The subject of German indebtedness to Bhakspeare 
receives more copious illustration in the third essay, where it is 
shown how much even tho most independent and influential of 
German poets owe him. Wilhelm Meister is a bourgeois Hamlet 
without a tragic mission; Franz Moor in Schiller’s llobbers^ is a 
compound of Edmund and Richard III.; Tieck'a Octavian is an 
adaptation of the ShakspcAriau romantic drama, And so on. The 
other essays deal with subjects less capable of demonstrative elu- 
cidation — Shakapeare's feeling for nature, his faith in her sanity 
and morality, his treatment of madness, his theory of fata and 
supreme reverence for conscience, with some minor points. The 
author's criticism may sometimes seem over-ingenious; but he 
Alleges little which is not fairly deduciblo from Bhakspeare'e text, 
though Bhakspeare may not have had it consciously present to his 
mind. His view is always a thoroughly healthy one, aud there 
is nothing on which he lays such stress ns Shakspearo's essential 
sobriety and constant growth iu morality and humanity, even 
more than in dramatic power. 

The Christmas Carols of Austria and the Tyrol (2) have well 
repaid the editor s pains in collecting them, l'bey are, as a rule, 
exceedingly beautiful, simple, naive, melodious, everything which, 
popular poetry of their class ought to be. Their tenderness and 
their fearless yet perfectly reverent familiarity are equally 
touching and amusing. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
llerr Fattier** regret at tho disappearance of these beautiful 
carols and of tho state of feeling which gave them birth. They 
are mostly collected from M>S. or fly-sheets, and are preceded by 
a very interesting preface. Tho first volume is exclusively devoted 
to the Carols of Upper Austria. 

The execution of the various volumes treating of the nation- 
; nli ties of Aufitro-Ilungary has varied considerably, according to 
! the idiosyncrasies of tho respective writers. M. Vilovsky’s mono- 
: graph on the Austrian SerDs (3), including the inhabitants of 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, and tho Herzegovina, is ono of the best of the 
series. Rather dry and methodical, it is very exact and full of 
information ; describing successively tho physical geography and 
geology of the districts where the Serb element preponderates, 
very dissimilar in natural features; their history, the national 
character and peculiar customs and traditions of the people, and 
the remarkable literary movement which has given the Servian 
a place among cultivated European literatures. As in the cape 
of the companion volume on Houinama, M. Vilovsky’s work 
suffers from the necessary exclusion of the most important section 
of the race, and the only one in the enjoyment of political in- 
dependence ; nor, for obvious reasons, do wo hear much of the 
tendencies to political union which notoriously exist, and must one 
day be gratified. With these inevitable drawbacks, his book is 
very good, and gives a satisfactory view both of the present and 
the future of the interesting race of which it treats. An appendix, 
by Geza Czirbunz, describes tho Bulgarian immigrants into the 
Banat, the only members of that raco under Austrian dominion. 

Dr. Rudolf Schubert’s (4) monograph on the history of ancient 
Lydia as an independent kingdom is a careful and judicious 
performance. The historians- -Herodotus, Xanthus, Nicolaus 
Pamascenus — are carefully sifted, with An evident bias towards 
recognizing their substantial accuracy aa far as possible, and re- 
jecting mythical interpretations. Full use is maae of Xenophon, 
Strabo, and other casual authorities ; the possible historical founda- 
tion for such romantic stories as the murder of Candaules and 
Cyrus’s treatment of Croesus is carefully investigated, and, on the 
whole, we seem to liavo received os trustworthy an outline of 
Lydian history as we avo. likely to possess.. 

The “ New ritaval” (5) has reached the eighteenth volume of 
tho new series under tho direction of Dr. Vollert. Its reports of 

(x) ShnJteij*ear§ : Uniernuchunptn und Studio *. Von Dr. C. C. House. 
Bulls: Biichhuiullung des WaisviihauMS. London: Nutt. 

(a) Weiuaehitlieder und Kripptnspttfe an* ObtrStterreieh und Tirol . 
Ge*antmuU und herauAgegobcu von W. Railler. lid. x. Innsbruck : 
Wagner. London 1 Nutt. 

(3) /)/« Set ben im siidlichen Unpat u, in Dalmatian, Bosnian und in der 
Jhrstgtmua, Vun Theodor Stetuoovie Vilovsky Wiea: l'rvchaska. 
London : Nutt. 

(4) (Jemhichte cfcr KSnige von I.ydien . Von Dr. Rudolf Schubert. 

Breslau : Koebner. London; Nutt. 

(5) *D*r Abus fitaoal. Neue Serjc, Bd.- 18. . Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
L nuon; Williams A Norgate. 
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Cttuset cMres scarcely appear to us to be distinguished by the 
stone precision and acumen that rendered them so celebrated iu 
the days of IJitzig and Haring. The selection in the present 
volume is nevertheless interesting, including the ruse of the James 
band of highway robbers in Missouri, of Huron Nieo tern’s action 
for defamation against the G asset t a dd Popolo, and the remarkable 
matricide perpetrated by Marie Kilter at Bremen. 

Ernst von Pluiier is well known in Germany ns tho diainterestod 
friend of the working-man, and the advocate of that special legis- 
lation for his protection which has been matured in Hug land while 
the Continent has been discussing impracticable theories. 1 io is, 
therefore, a very lit man to write the life of J'Vnlinand Lassalle (6), 
being at an equal distance from those who idolize and those who 
disparage this remarkable personage, the Alcibiades or tho 
Bofingbroke of modern democracy. if his concise and impartial 
memoir has a fault, it is tlmt ho exaggerates the permanent 
value of LaSalle's contributions t'« economical science, and his 
influence on an agitation which would have taken nearly the same 
course without him. 

Kant’s “Metaphysical IVmcipia of Natural Science ” (7) have 
been left alone by most of his commentators, and disparaged by 
the rest, who Imo even pronounced them to abound with cardinal 
errors of dialectic and mere beggings of the question. Herr 
•Sladlcr, however, thinks something mav bo made of them ; on his 
success no one but. a metaphysician, doubled with u physicist, 
could undertake to pronounce. 

The hist publi-ln'd volume of the Manual of Theological Science, 
edited by Dr. Olio /tickler (8), includes homiletics and pastoral 
theology. The subjects are historically as w T cll as didactically 
treated, and a great amount of \alumblo information is conveyed. 

lierr Restnmnn (9), under the form of an investigation of the 
initial stages of Catholicism and Mohammedanism, has written 
an interesting monograph on tl)e question why Christianity has ill 
general failed to attract the Semitic races, lie attributes this in 
grout measure to the inflexibility of tho Christendom uf the East 
find its divorce from the more plastic Latin Christianity, which 
would have found a wav to gratify the monotheistic instincts uf 
tho Semites as it conciliated Hellenic polytheism. Tho essay 
contains many interesting particulars of the influence of Christi- 
anity upon Arabia in the ago imme diately preceding the advent 
of Mohammed. 

A defence of idealism against materialism, with un exposition 
of the ethics and metaphysics of Kant, by K. Last (10), is the 
work of a lady, and, if we iimv judge by the photographic portrait 
prefixed, oF quite a young lady. It does the authoress much 
credit, being terse, elegant, perspicuous, and free from every trace 
of polemical acerbity. 

Tho results of Dr. Bit? sc s investigation of tho development of 
a feeling for the beauties of nature among the Greeks and 
Romans (11) do not materially differ from those of his prede- 
cessors in this interesting inquiry; but he has brought together 
an unprecedented mi in her of passages indicating continual pro- 
gress in the power of recognizing the minuter features o' nature, 
and ft continual appro xiumlinii to the modern idea of sympathetic 
communion with inanimate things. To the \ory last, however, 
description and reverie 1 cumin the background of human action; 
antiquity never produced a Wordsworth. S 5 onio of Dr. Biases 
citations do not mem quite to the purpose, ft ml he has omitted 
three Greek writers in whom lie might have found pertinent illus- 
trations — Oppinu, lMiilostmtus, and Svncsius. 

11 Spanish Nights ’ (12) is 0110 of thuss aenti mental rhapsodies 
about Spanish ladies and Spanish guitars which have been nearly 
extinct iu English literature since Thackeray depicted Major 
Gahngnn at the headquarters of General Cabrera. The author sits 
out by moonlight with Spanish se floras and sehorltas, flirts 
desperately, excites their curiosity by tales of tho blonde beauties 
of the North, and, by the help of cloaks, sombreros, fain, and balco- 
nies, makes out something hearing much the same relation to a 
story as the properties of a theatre do to a tragedy. 

The exploit of Sir George Sitwell and Mr. Von Buck in London 
lias been emulated by no less illustrious imitators than tho Crown 
Frince Rudolph an 5 ibo Archduke John of Austria (13), who 
have captured a ghost, and established his identity with the eminent 
medium Mr. Harry Bustian, The folding-doors of tho back room 
from which tho spirit had emerged were suddenly closed by au 
ingenious mutircuvre of the Archduke’s, and, after the full verifica- 
tion of hie identity, Mr. Bustian withdrew hurriedly from the 
Bdance without his boots, of which he had divested himself to 

(6) Ferdinand Lusmlle. You E. von i’L-nor. Leipzig : Duncker & 
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(7) Kant's Throne dvr Mutt nr. Yon August Startler. Leipzig : 
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JS’tirdiingen • Heck. Loudon: Williams & Norgate. 
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Ebciibroch. Lomlou -. KolcUmaun. 


render his movements more thoroughly spiritualistic. The 
Archduke now tells the history in an entertaining pamphlet, and 
rashly conceives that lie has dealt a mortal blow at Spiritualism. 

We fear he will onlv have contributed to accredit the hypothesis 
of transmutation which, as Baron Hellenbach, Bastian’s patron, 
told a reporter, “ U very generally received in thoj^nitud States of 
America/’ 

Tho most recent parts of Tre wendt’s “ Encyclopedia of Natural 
.Science ” (14) comprise tho continuations of the special dictionaries 
of zoology and chemistry, both of which seeui fully up to tho 
usual standard. That of chemistry embraces several articles 
which might have been looked for in other divisions of the series, 
such os those on blood, lead, und agricultural soils. 

Ilorr Ludwig Fritzo apologizes for attempting a new translation 
of tho Pantsclmtantra (15), after the standard version of Benfey, 
on tho ground that llonfoys is part of a more extonsivo publica- 
tion, and from hia having been occasionally onablcd to follow a 

S referable text. No particular apology seems needed for so really 
olightful a little volume 09 he has given us, conveying a dear, 
nervous, and thoroughly readable version of a book which ho cor- 
rectly charucti-ri/.es as one of tlw most ingenious and full of 
thought ns well as one of the iuo*! celebrated in the world. Tho 
garb in which the Indian sage’s lemons of practical wisdom fire 
clothed may indeed appear fantastic, but tho object of relieving 
the dryness of didactic morality is hotter attained than it would 
have been bv any other method. Tho snatches of verso in— 
terspersed contribute to the s’iiihv object, and Herr Fritzoe 
tenderings of them are very ter^* and felicitous. 

The historian of German lit* rutiirt* is compelled to spend much 
time over its merely archaic phases. Tho fifth part of Herr 
llirscli’s (16) history, which cannot be accused of prolixity, only 
conics dovvu to the NT bel ungen Lied. 

English literature is interesting from tho beginning, hut tho 
German historian does not fowl bound to investigate it so ex- 
haustively as that of his own country, llcrr Eduard Engels (17) 
sketch of it is by comparison liirhinndenleitaining; be is genuinely 
interested in his subject, and his critical estimates are in general 
very sound. The third part of his history brings him as fur ns 
Ben Joiuson, whom ho judges much too severely. His essay on 
JShaks-peare, on tho other hand, is full of judicious remarks. 

The fourth nnd concluding volume (1 8) of Lotkeissen’s u History 
of French Literature in the Seventeenth Century” is chiefly 
devoted to l be great dramatists Moliero nnd Karina, and to tlio 
eminent writers of the last days of LouU XIV., La Bruy ere, 
Fdnelon, and Saint-Simon. 

A. AV. Schlegela courses of lectures on aesthetics (19), delivered 
at Berlin from 1801 to 1804, lmvo for a long time boon preserved 
in thu library at Dresden, and it is surprising that they should 
not have been edited until now. They deserve publication ; for, 
although containing little that can bo regarded as positively novel, 
they Jorm a compendium of tho teaching of llio romantic school, 
and tend to illustrate the position ashamed by its leaders. Tho 
first pnrt, now published, is entirely devoted to tho theory of art. 

A portion is consecutive and complete; anoi her exists merely in 
the form of notes. 

The Slavonic nations are rapidly developing a school of fiction 
in many respects resembling the French, hut so far devoid of that 
deplorable ten deucy to repulsive naturalism which has of late 
infected the litter. In lightness, dexterity of touch, graphic 
conciseness, nnd power of delineating persons and things, the five 
chapters of tWip Sell u bins “ Between Ourselves” in tho Jiund - 
schan (20) are equal to most French novels, save that tho 
dialogue is less pointed and vivacious. On the other hand, the 
comfortless Bohemian chateau and its dilapidated master are 
such pieces of solid conscientious painting as one expects from tho 
English school of novel-writing. Gustav zu Putlitz and Salvatore 
Farina contribute other stories of fair merit ; but more interesting 
than any fiction is Otto Brahiu’s biographical sketch of the intel- 
lectual effort which, although partly baffled, resulted in the pro- 
duction of Heinrich von Kleist's noble dramatic fragment of 
Robert G uisc.ird. H. Brugscb has coudcnsod the information at 
present available respecting the Mahdi into a good popular article. 
Professor Jolly, in imitation of Professor Haeckel, has started on a 
trip to India. Bombay is the first stage of his journey, and his 
experiences are pleasant, if not very novel as yet. 

(14) Encyklopildit der Naturw'xsenschaflm, Herau^gegeben von Prof. 

\Y. Kih -'tar, &c. Abth. 1, Lief. 36. Abth. a, Lief. 19, so. Breslau: 
Tmvendt. London: Williams St Norgitc. 

(15) Fantschatantra: tin alirs i ml inches fchrbnch der Lebenskhigheii 
in Krziihlnngen und Spruchen, Au«dem Sanskrit ncu Ubersetzt von Ludwig 
Fritze. Leipzig: Schulze. London: Nutt. 

( 16) Geschlcbte dvr deutschrn Literatur, Von Franz Hirseb. Lief. 4, 5,^ 
Leipzig: Friedrich. Londons Nutt. ^ 

(17) Ueschichte der englischen Literatur . Von Edunrd Engel. LieCv 
1-3. Leipzig: Friedrich. London : Williams & Norgate. * 

(18)^ Gtsrhichfe der framiUisrhen Literatur in XV/ 1 , JahrhunderLs. * 
V011 Ferdinand Lot be risen. lid. 4. Wriu ; Ge void's Sohn. London: 
Williams & N'urgote. Wh 

(19) A. W, Sthlegefi Vortesuugen Utter sc hone Lacratur und KuntL \ 
Thc »l 1. llcilbronn : Henntager. London : Williams A Norgate. s 

(20) Deutsche Jtimdschau, Herausgegcben von Julius Kodenbcrg* 
Jurli^. 10, lift. 7. Berlin : I'acteL LonUun : TrUbnqr A Co. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M DE LAVELEYE'S Nouvelh'* left rex d'ltalie ( i) are of a 
• miscellaneous but decidedly interesting character. Dating as 
they do from last September only, the most Oobdenish contemner of 
the works of Jlnjcydides can hardly regard thorn H9 ancient history. 
For the lovor of personal details and for that order of politician 
who is not able to recognize political wisdom unless it is authentic 
cated by the name or a person whom ho has been taught to 
regard as politically wise there are numerous conversations with 
Italian statesmen of mark, notably Signors Luzzatti and Minghetti. 
For the general reader there are comments on the country, on its 
people, its manners, its mode of life, &c. Indeed, M. do Laveleye 
does not confine himself to Italy in his anecdotage. One of 
his best stories is of a friend of hLs in England who spoke 
enthusiastically of Amevican competition. The Americans would 
drive England out of the field of manufactures, he said. 
Let them; England would then return to the state of things 
in Tudor times, and be a happy land with no Black Countries 
and no superfluous population. This is a very agreeable piece 
of optimism, and tho political economist must feel himself 
a coward and a curmudgeon for entertaining and suggesting 
doubts whether tho process of “ shrinkage *’ necessary to get a 
population of five-and-thirty millions into a size suitable to Tudor 
conditions might not he long and painful. As to Italy itself, M.de 
Laveleve is rather less of an optimist than, if we remember rightly, 
he used to be some years ago, and he seems to be pushing through 
the phase of discouragement which all Liberals, us distinguished 
from Radicals, are now undergoing. “ Fish,” he says, in melan- 
choly mood, “ cannot be got in the places whore it is caught, aud 
is nut eaten in good condition in the places where it is to be hud/' 
It is true; it is pity; and it is a pitiful truth which is sympto- 
matic of much iu the political and economical world. 

The Cauteries (2) of M. Garmuid on early French and Franco- 
Lntin literature were apparently delivered at a Viennese High 
♦School for Girls where the author was professor. A bad man (or, 
from tho moBt charitable point of view, a good man in a bad 
temper) once remarked that a strong and invincible argument 
against lectures to ladies was the fact that the lecturers always 
published them. That is, we say, ill-tempered ; but it is certain 
that the ordinary Condo ad Pnellas is not strong meat, and that 
M. Garrcaud in particular has not produced a book of very great 
value. Such value as it has it derives from the fftet that it is less 
specialized than some more exact books on the sawo or kindred sub- 
jects. By separating French literature proper from the Franco- L a tin 
literature wnich preceded it, and from such subsequent develop- 
ments as Scholastic Philosophy, which continued to use Latin as a 
medium, precision and close connexion of subject are obtaiued at 
the coat of the loss of many valuable sido-lights and of perhaps 
still more valuable vues d'mxtmbfo on the thought ana spirit 
which He behind literature. M. Garreaud has aimed at avoiding 
this loss, and has to some extent succeeded in avoiding it. But, 
on the other hand, his book is fur too much of a compilation 
and, what is worse, of a compilation from authorities who are 
by no means alwayB well selected. Ho frankly owns that hiB 
first volume is very nearly abstracted from Ampere. Now 
Ampere is a very fair authority, but he is neither nbstruso nor 
inaccossiblo in himself. On the other lntnd, Henri Martin and 
Michelet, who are constantly quoted in the second volume, aro for 
the particular subject (literary history) hardly authorities at all. 
Moreover, constant quotation of and reference to a mere manual 
like that of M. Deinogcot (excellent manual though it is) is cer- 
tainly not the thing. If M. Garreaud has read his originals, ho need 
not quote M. Demogeot; if he has not, he should not have 
written the book. 

M. Fasnacht is a very well known authority in the theory and 
practice of French teaching, aud there is no need to do much 
wore than mention the sccon 1 part of his Progressive French 
Course (3). To our own thinking, however, there is over-much 
detail in it. The best way to teach a language seems to us to be to 
make the pupil learn absolutely and by heart a grammar rigidly 
kept down in point of miuutiin, and then to set him to abundant 
and careful reading of original authors. However, this is doubt- 
less a matter of opinion. 

We have not here to gauge the theatrical merits of M. Award's 
Smilis (4), which indeed have been pretty well settled in general 
Parisian estimation some time ago. Asa play to read, not a few 
of its speeches strike us os too long (a specially bad fault in a 
prose drama), and the dialogue too often falls into stilted And 
stereotyped pnrase. M, Carcassonne’s AonvAles pieces ft dire (5) 
contain a choice to suit various tastes. The serious pieces seem 
to us a little too much inclined to be “ emphatic ” in the French 
rather than the English sense; while the comic nieces aim, not 
always successfully, at tho arch. But archness and emphasis pro- 
bably please the amateurs of tho monologue. Iu Ad memoriam (6) 
there is a fair command of verso, especially of that most stately of 

(1) NoutxQet lettres d'ltalie. Par Emile de Laveleye. Bruxelles 1 
Muquardt* London: Uachetto* 

(a) Cauteries swft/p oriainee et ear le moutn-Agc littdraires de la Franca. 
Par jL. Garreaud. Paris; Vloweg. 

(3) ProgreesiveFrenvh Courts. Second Year. By G. Kugbno Fasnaoht. 
London x Macmillan & Co. 

(4) Smith 2 dram*. P«r J. A (card. Paris : Ollendorff. 

(5) Honesties pieces ft dire. Par A. Carcassonne. Paris: Ollendorff. 

\6) Ad memorial a. Par H. Chantavome. Paris : Cahnann-Ldvy. 


French measures, the Alexandrine quatrain, with alternate rhymes. 
But the phrase is a little commonplace ; and it is surely rash of 
any one to go so closely in the steps of the Onnddie do la mart as 
M. Chantavoine has done in at least one passage of his Bdverie. 

A short, but interesting, preface by M. Jules CJtnjtie introduces 
some of the tales of the late Paul Parfait (7), a toumliat who 
died young, but left some work of merit iu this kind. 


NEW BOOKS ANI) REPRINTS. 

E VERY physician who has attained to distinction in his pro- 
1 fcfcsion is entitled to think that his autobiography will be 
interest ing ( 1 ). No class of men sec more of life ; and, without the 
least breach of their rigid professional code of honour, they can 
tell a groat deal that is worth kuowing. They are, or at least 
ought to bo, the best witnesses to the facts of contemporary 
social life. Therefore the recording angel will not register tho 
writing of these Memoirs of Life and JVork in the doubtless 
brief lis*t of Dr. Williams s moral delinquencies. Nevertheless, it 
is as disappointing a book as need be. The author has plenty to 
write, but unhappily he has no notion of how to set about it. Hia 
family circumstances, the dates of his entrances and exits from tho 
schools of medicine at Edinburgh or Paris, are given in the jejune 
style of a biographical dictionary. The heavy octavo is padded 
out by the help of long scientific essays, often reprints, prdcis of 
articles coutributed to encyclopedias, and records of tho author’s 
spiritual experiences narrated in the unctuous stylo dear to the 
religious world. 

Dr. Browne’s History of Homan Classical Literature (2) is in 
every sense of the word a very solid piece of work. It is one of 
those heavy octavos, bound in thick boards bevelled at the edges, 
which it is a penance for any child of this flaccid century to hold 
in his hands. As to its literary quulilies, they also are solid in a 
good old-fashioned style. The facts hAve been carefully compiled 
und are stated with a brevity for which the student, if he. is at 
all capable of gratitude, will thank Dr. Browne. The criticism, 
though doubtless orthodox, smacks at times of a manner now a 
littlo antiquated. There is something quaint about the author's 
solemnity when he says that in the liecyra Terence has u en- 
deavoured to rescue the relation of raotlieMn-law from the pre- 
judice which too often deservedly attaches to it.” 

It is always pleasant to coruo across a book of travels (3) which 
18 not wholly devoted to small jukes, vermin, and the author a 
dinner. Wo cannot say that Mr. Craw lord has wholly neglected 
these stock subjects, but he does at least contrive to keep them in 
a properly subordinate place. Probably be was helped to follow 
the path of virtue by the fact that he hod a most interesting sub- 
ject, Mr. Crawford was commissioned to survey the proposed 
route of the railway across the Pampas and the Andes, lie com- 
pleted his task at no small risk, aud in Bpite of many vexations ; 
for the Argentine official seems as fond of putting everything off 
till to-morrow as the Spaniards of Old Spain. In the discharge of 
his labours he hud some good sport, and saw much of the Pampa 
Iudians, and the Argentine and Chilian troops of the frontiers. 
Tho book is well illustrated. One plate in particular is admirable. 
It shows the author being coursed by two wild bulls. 

. Here are two gentlemen who believe they know, and are prepared 
to demonstrate, “ was die Welt im Inner*ten zusammenhalt.” The 
first is Mr. Edmund Lawrence (4), a somewhat patronizing imi- 
tator of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Like his master, he is sure “ that 
human society is in its structure organic, and not mechanical.” 
lie is also persuaded that this proposition is quite new; and, after 
the manner of the school, he proceeds to prove it by pouring out 
Bcrapa of information about things in general. The precision of 
his historical knowledge may bn estimated by the assertion that 
the Empire of Charlemagne was a revolt against the political 
supremacy of the clergy. His accuracy in the use of adjectives 
appears in the statement that Jeroboam “borrowed from the 
Guelphic armoury * some weapon or other. Guelph and Ghi- 
belline haunt Mr. Lawrence from titlo-page to colophon. Our 
second philosopher (5) is ao American apparently of tender years. 
The “ Disciple of Buckle” (the race still flourishes in the kindred 
literary atmosphores of Russia and the United States) has been 
inspired by the great Dr. Draper, who has stood on the “ pinnacle 
of European Culture and Civilization,” aud seen floods of proper 
names flowing in every direction, lie shows how Dr. Draper in 
some world of spirits took the poor benighted European Lessing 
in hand, and instructed him ahodt Coniucius, Brahmanism, and 
what not, out of Dr. Rhys Davids, magazine articles, and such 
recondito sources of learuing. There is a deal of fustian about 
the dull politics, and a great parade of gabbling second-hand 
scholarship in the book. 

(7) Petit Pierre , etc. Par Paul Par fid t, Paris : Calinann-Ltfvy. 

(t) Memoirs of Life and IVorh. By C. J. B. Williams, M.D., FJR.S. 
London : Smith, Elder, A Co. 1884. 

(a) A history of Roman Classical Literature. By R. \V, Browne, M.A., 
Ph 1). Loudon ; Bentley & Sons. 1884. 

(3) Across the Pampas and the Andes. By K. Crawford, M.A. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1884. 

fa) Principles of the Commonwealth. A Treatise. By £• Lawrence. 
London: W. Bldg way. 1884. 

(5) The AVw Atlantis i or, Ideate Otd and Hem. A Dialogue. By a 
Disciple of Buckle. London : Williams & Norgaie. 1884. 
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COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the TOWN 
DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the London Book Society, Two* 
Guineas per annum and upwards, commencing at any data. Subscriptions 
are also entered for shorter periods on moderate terms. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltmitbd, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET. CHEAPS rDF, 
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The Saturday Review. 


H^HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 326, 

Is just published. 

C^STKNTfl : 

1. y.LMOIll> UF L >RD LYNPIIUR9T. 

2. STEPHEN'S H1STURT OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

5, THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I. «*F All AGON. 

4. r.lltLN'S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

€. THE SCOTTISH T T N l VEIt^ITTES. 

<1. UIvTU AND MOVB. 

7. THE 1 MTV oi- NATL* IlH BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

8. FAYCE'S HKlHiUOTUS. 

9. TIIE (.'"MING REFORM. EGYPT. 

T.oiivlr>n, Longman^ A Cu. Edinburgh, A. A C. Bt.ack. 

^rilK QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. OCCXIV., is 

i»iWi<li«l TD IS DA V. 

Co.VTKNTft ! 

t. ii* s-ce:. 

2. THE M VLAV ARCH iriiL VCin. 

3. MO UN I VI U ART LLPHINfeTOSB. 

4. THE ROYAL VATICAN. 

5. LAUDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 

0. l’OUK LAW AND IlUbll EMIGRATION. 

7. JAMES HOPE SCOTT. 

<*. ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
f», 'J WO ROYAL ROOKS. 

so. Tin; policy of tdk government and the orrosmoN. 

Jonv Mitruav, AJbemurlu Street. 

No. XXXV. 0*. 

«THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

for AP1ILL 1884. 

1. THE TD DRUM. 

2. l’ARTSH CLERK-*. 

3. ROfeMtNl’S FTV15 WoUNDS OF THE HOLY CHURCH. 

4. ALMS AND OBLATIONS. 

5. ENGLISH HVMNOLOUY. 

«. TRANS JOT'.D VNIO T’\ DESTINE. 

7. CONVENT EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

S. CHRISTIANITY IN KOYPT. 

9, PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT IN AMERICA. 

10. CARDINAL BDURCHIKR. 

11. TI1R CONVOCATION COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
B1IORT NOTICES. 

Si'orn&woODlc Si Co., Now-strcot Square, London, R.O. 

TrliHr M. 

*THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. APRIL, 1884. 

** . Cost a nth 

I. THE SAMHOM^AGA, AND THE MYTH OF HERAKLES. 

». THE CENSORSHIP op THE STALE. 

J. LOUD LYNDIHfHST. 

4. REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESENTATION, 
fi. THE QUEEN'S LATEST ROOK. 

6, CO-OPERATION OR SPOLIATION. 

7. CODIFICATION OF ENGLISH LAW| a Introspect imd a Proipcct. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION s -(.'niiipultury Vwvinatlmi. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: I. Thnrlnsi 3- Philosophy- 3. Politic*. 
Moriuloiry. Voyage*. and Trawls- 1. Science-.*. History ami Biography _b. BclU i 
Lcttre*. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

London : Tut' ns an A Co., 67 Ludsrate TIlll. 

iSESiaklbr COMMUNION TABLR.— Sen THE RuTmikTi 

of this week. Al*o IlluslrntUms of German Post Office Arrhiterture <Ro«tuck) * 
Anefont Town Hall. Hallicr»la<U i I'nu'Hcnl Wmehousc Building; Article* on Socialism nnii 
Art t English Forestry t tlou«e Hiuutuioiu Ihroiotlve Use* of Metah i Hierhome Abbey 
Tower j alldJUry Opinion on Mltiiai v Arch* lecture, ftc.~ id. ; hy post, 4 id. Annual Suhscnp- 
4 ion, IV*. 44 Catherine Street. And ail Newsmen. 


HUME'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Mnnv copies of all the Best Now Books in Cfr&iiation at 

j MUDTE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

{ In mid ition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, 
j constantly pacing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises 
l MOKE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES of Works of tho Best 
i Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 

Frc>U Copies arc added as the. demand increases, and ample supplies arc 
! provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

j SUBSCRIPTION -ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 

| COMMENCING AT ANY BATE. 

! BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

i 

I Froqtectusrn jHutatje fret* on ajtplieutton. 

i 

| CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 

! See MUDIK'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL 

! New IMition, now ready, Postage Free on Application. 

i The New Edition of MUDIK’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE oflbi* the 
I Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and Present Sen sun-, 
j and more than Two Thousand older Works, in every Department pf Litera- 
j ture, at the lowest current prices. 

! *** All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIK’S SELECT 

L1BKAKY may also be obtained, with the lnust possible delay, by nil 
Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

. Aiul (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

00 to S4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

Branch Office* : 2S1 URGENT STREET ani» 2 KING STREET, OUEAPMDE, 


MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES'S NEW BOOK. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 3a. Cd. 

CHINESE GORDON: 

A Succinct Record of his Life. 

By ARCHIBALD FORBCS. 

WITH A rilOTOU It AF11 OF GORDON TAKEN AT KHARTOUM. 
M Mint readable.”— Daily .Yrttu. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE U SONS. BROADWAY. J.UDGATE HILL. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 
Grown thro, paper cover, «s.«d. i cloth, 3>.4d. 


NEW AND IMl’ORTAN T BOOK ON VIVISECTION, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CRUELTY : an Enquiry into tho 

A Vivisection Question. Sly PutLASTiinonoH. Cloth, 3a. fid. 

The Lanctt says : " Uy far tin- most important contribution to the vivisection question.” 
Tjshiby Broth hw, London. At all Booksellers’. 

Just published. Cd.: by post. 7d. 

AN EARNEST REMONSTRANCE against the RECITAL 

•A A of t h, ATI! AN ASIAN CREED In our CUURCltES. By a MltMJiiiB OF TliK 
CHL 1 I 0 H OJf hSOl.kSli. 

VT. KtiifiUAV, 100 Plrtcndllly, Loudon, TV. 

Now rraily, Cd j post fire. 7d. 

'PlIE SOCIALIST llliVOLUTION of 1888. By an Eva- 

•A WiTXKftH. .14 np. demy «vn, sewn. 

“ A pamphlet on the line* mute larnoua oy the outtior of the* Rattle of Porklng.' 

One ur two inilutaaie ut.U made, and avvrral of tha aituatioua are amusine.” 

Xutional Jl*jbrmrr. 

llAmuana fc Sons. Publishers, 69 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 

^I^HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by poet at following rates 

•A per annum, paid In ud value : 

Any part of the Unito*i KiiiKdum ..,£1 8 2 

India aud China I 12 8 

Other Bntlah Colon iea, Eur-ipe. Egypt, und America 1 10 8 

6TEEL & JONRR, 4 Ppnng Gardens, London, S.W. 

<nPHK SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 

j* Of TtfKSATUHDAY UKVIiiW are re » >tra*l.. or whkhea. ra h will .* »'cn v»* i 
1, 3. 13. 7b, no, 461, 4M, and uetalaau ooi-lasi — ai tha Offiea. 34 8outha\u.<V>n direct, 
Strand, W.C. 

, r PHE SATURDAY REVIEW.— WANTED, clean coping 

* Km 134, MCI. and latt.lor vliltli Is. uarh will be given at the Ofliet, ft aouilinmpton 
.Street, Straml, W.C. ___ 

\fOTICB.^lncrt'a#ing businew havimr Tendered thn KXTKN- 

X Y glON Of 1*REM(SE8 iMcounry, the nudcniiyned have secured the lease of the house 
«<itofnlaa their old olllers. TIm two lioiwes hove been made into one, and tbe oumocr of the 

O. STREET * CO. 


PUBLIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

By riUUFPE DAUYL. 

Tmnslntctl by HENRY FRITH, and Revised by the Author. 

" One of tbe ulric^t of tho Wire hy Frenchmen about England. Superior In real merit to 
'John Dull el *uu He.’ "'‘-Alhnuvum. 

GEORGE ROUT LEDGE * BON9, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW EDITION OF LORD LYTTON'S NOVELS. 


Now rcudy, demy Bvo. cloth, 6s. 

MY NOVEL. Vol. I. 

By EDWARD, Cord LITTON. 

BEING THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CAXTON EDITION OF 

lord lytton's novels. V 

To be completed In 30 volume* leaned monthly. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE A SONS, BROADWAY, J.UDOATE IlILL. 

1 vol. cloth, 7s. od!7 by Post, 3s. ^ 

PRINCIPLES of tho COMMON WEASEL A Tttatise. 

*• By Enirrifn Lawniutoa, ¥ 

W. RiDiiWAV, 100 piecadlily, London, ^7 


«,ls. fiL 

By M. latoa-Koat. 

"-triaaAmm^ -- 

Qdcm StfteS, W.c. 

626 


Just published, parchment cover, ts.i ] 

T.ADY MACBETH: a Study. 

** Well worth the earofhl stndF Of others. 
Loudoa I WYMAV ft Boss*. 74*71 Great 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

“Donovan" Ao. :) vohu i 

THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. 

A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

PoWlwt O'Donckjuuk, Author of “ Ladies on Ilornc-baok " Ac. 3 vote. 

TO HAVE ami to HOLD. By Sarah Stbedder, 

Author uf “ The Tate of a Year " Ac. 3 vote. 

OMNIA VANITAS: a Talc of Society. 1 vol. 

price 10s. Gd. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Rgiunmgn, Author of “GrundnmtlicrV. Money " Ac. 3 vote. f-V* >/ tea A. 
HURST ft BLACKETT. PUBLISHERS. M GREAT MARLBOROUGH STM. El*. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 

THE WORKS OF THE TWO GHEVT PESSIMISTS. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. 

By EnwAnn von IIaiitmvnn. ftjiccntativn TtavtiU* according to the Induc- 
tive Method of Physical Science. AuthorUu'l Truncation by W.U.Ou ri.wp, 
UA. 3 vols. post Svo. cloth, 31s. fld. [-V&» / «a ify. 

THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 

Arthur SfTioiMSNiiAUKU. TnnMuted from tho German by 11. I? JItf.DAXK, 
M A., arul John Kkuu, M.A. Vol, I.coiUuiuiiig Four Books. Post 8 ro. cloth, 
price 18 s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 

at all rjiF. t./tt Juntas. 


mr this Aimion op “uoyoso iuxXtL” tc. 

AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “ Jacobi’* Wife" he. 3 tots, itqtve 8vo. 


HY TUE AUTHOR OF “FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR” Ac. 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 3 vols. 

crow n Kvo. 

“ The dtafTiilnr reuditr will no! fall tn otnArve In ‘ 'Hie Daily* of Sodden r«u ' many in<L- 
i •‘UllntiN ot the hi-ti qualities that a riovcltet emi pOaMMS."-.vJfA hwuih. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA HBATITCOTE’3 TRIAL." 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss 

Jl. N. Caret, Anther of “Wooed mil Married," “Nellie** Muiuorieu," 4i<\ 

“ The story dmir* nowhere, hut reed* brightly nml pie wautly. and has no dlsrwpanekf nT 
any m»rr, It ti win * u li-clul K-.-mho ami m<iuc-ti ilu> Intu the Uvea ied l*y pur**, iraiifr- 

) minded women, with a very pretty tclu ut h^u und riMibiawy running through tuc thin. 

> uilMmctt.'- \i htuJmll Uivtur. 


BY Till? AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILDJXOWEU." 

IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

" This In h good. sound, IntercHtlmr, and healthy novel, nml unu that it is fnifOAtlble to n ml 
w il.f.ut ltd Inc the Uiu r ho It." . .!-•> ■/»!.«'/ * 

••'nil. ih a capital novel, tre-h, vlenrmi*. nml htj wlHih'aomc. \V« eu.fi l.nrrtly fniu’y that 
any oiu enu rl *o tiom its l-eiusuJ without keitug tuc h.«p>le.- and the better :ur it.* — ^lanu'm i . 

I\Y THE AUTIfnTt <;F “THE HARDEN OF EDEN." 

THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 8 volts, crown 8vo. 

•" Tin* Knave ol Hearts * i» written with rerniu’l.aMe w^'onr miC vh'rt.Uy." 

Jdiibti ated f.fttuhm Nrtr$. 

“ The * Knave of Heart*’ is n love story nrmp\ fnjr a i* dtfan tnlda.i . Iietwevn lunuim-e amt 
inthnlramn, with imuiy ot (1.0 Lett chumetcriottc.* or hot’i. The Author i« itudvubtcdiy 
clever." — .1 thcwtuiu. 


RECENT additions to 

• BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, in relation 

to the Oceni ir of Water, Air, tiud lMhcr. By tho lute J.Sovi r ID smix, M.A., 
F.R.H., London and Edinhm^h. svo. * [A’m/Yy rt<uiy. 

THE BOOK of KA LILA IT and DTMNAI1. 

Translated from Arabic into Hyuiiie. Edited by W. WllIGUT. Ocmv Svo. 
doth, 31s. [ Av.o n mu. 


M ISS J ESSIE FOTHERG I LL’S “HEALEY." 

C’roun Svu. Ct. 

1ION. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S “LADY 

Glll&EL.” Crown flvo. Cc. 

MRS. ALEXANDER’S “The ADMIRAL’S 

WARD." Cvowu 8 vo. «». 


A SANSKRIT READER. With Vocabulary 

and Notes. By C. It. Las man. Furls 1. nml II. Text mid Vocabulary. 
Imperial Svo. doth, lus. d.|. [.Voir rciu/j. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the lute 

VV. R. frllRG. Second Hcrfo*. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6*1, [.Vow ♦¥«* /(*. 

Contknts *Fiaue.> bince UH- -Frmw In .humnry IS.1‘2-- Fmrlnnd as it ia — 
Sir R lh'oT* Cl tar at ter and Policy Employ merit of our Asiatic Forces in 
Baropeau Worn. 


RTIODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. At all 

Rook* Hera', 4‘Ja.,*‘r inpiiratcly tis. t*:*ch. 

COMETU UP AB A FLOWEll. | NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

GOOD-BYE, SW'EETIIEAUTI BED AH V ROSE IS MID. 

JOAN. NANCY. I SECOND THOUGHTS. 

RICHARD BENTLEY Sc SO S, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

puBUsnriis in oiidinahy to hf.u majilstv arB ^ufun. 


ANGLO - SAXON and OLD - ENGLISH 

VOUARULAIUE^. By T. WniGiir, M.A.. F.S.A. Second Editiou. Kdited 
And Collated by R. P. Wllcklu. 2 vote, demy 8 vo. cloth, 28s*. 

CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 

of Reputable Thinkers. By Heniiy Cokk. In Three Series. S vols. demy 
8vo. cloth. 21 b. ' 

(An ludex and List of Contents of Vol. II. Is now added, copies of which 
can be had by previous purchaser*, grails, on application.) 

** An accurate vicar of the opinion* on tlin most important questions uf tho day can be got 
from these pages, which are full of Information."— JAvismun. 


LONDON: TSOANGU & CO. f LUDGATE HILL. 


Next week will tie published, 1 »ol super-royal "vo, wall lllu»tr&Uunv, 
cl utli (fill, bm ol Ud hoartls. At*. 

THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 

By Mr. SERJEANT PBLL1.VU. 

Contnlnln* an early History of the Order, to;»elhrr with an Account of IV Vula Rr-U. 
and the » onrt* at Weslinln*ter Hall oci Ivcd frmn it— the JiMtiolars—the Judjrt i ami Serjouui* 
nP the Cult— the Auprentieil ail tctfuin the inn- ut Court -the Form*. Hnlrrimithv, m.tl 
Usacc 1 * kept up by the Bench and the Unr_Ket oi<U ami Memoirs ut the Old « Inhr, ami ,li 
many dUt nsutshtal Members— their Legal ami social I'ucition, and i!m gradual lnnutaiiur« 
on tlie old Institution. 


LONDON : WM. CLOWES ft SONS, LIMITED, S? FLEET STREET. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


Boady thl* day, supur-royal 8vn. upwards of f30 pp. with, 230 Illustration*, 
handsomely bound, £3 3s. 

BRITISH MINING: 

A Tre.tii. on the History, DiseoTery, PrsotJool Development, 
•ad Future Prospects of 

METALLIFEROUS MINES ur tub UNITED KINGDOM. 


By ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 

Thi Keeper of Mining Records < formerly Secretary of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society) 
Professor of fixperlmantid Scteuce In the Royal School of Mine* j 
Editor of *• UlO’e Dictionary of Arts, Mannfhetures, and Mines," ftc. ftc. 


11 A sound biiKtaasa-lf ko ooUeotkm of in tweeting foots, I’he amount of Informa- 
tion which Mr. Hunt haa bronglit together iaeuornxm*. The volume appear* likely 
to convoy more instruction upon tho subject than any work hitherto published." 

Mining Journal, April 12, 1884. 


JiONDON 


: 0SQ6BY LOCKWOOD & 00., 7 
OOUJIT, K.O. 


STATION EBS’-H ALL 


Just published. Svo. doth. As. 

rp ftv. EARLY ANCESTORS of tbe PRINCE of WALES, 

Tw - Dy Dr - 

Wiuum e l»*. , mi 


Rmnll 4 to. printed nn ha.mLmH<le paper, * loth gilt, r «. 

BLACKBERRIES L’UT IN A BASKET. 

Jly WILLIAM ALUNGHAM. 

Now Edition, small 4to. printed on hand-mndc papci. elnth gilt. &s.; or (n vt Hum gilt, 7s. C<1. 

DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 

By WILLtAM ALLINGHAM. 

Jyomlon t G rough VuiLlP ft Sox, 31 ft as Fleet Street, E C. 


Now ready, 8vo. 18g. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Charles 

J. D. Williams, M.D., F.H.8., Physician Extraordinary to Hrr Majesty the 
Quean. With a Portrait of tho Author, mid Original Sketches v£ La riaoe. 
Laenneo, Audral, and other French savants. 


“ Dr. Charles Williams ■ ' Memoir* of L»fb and Work ’ have nmeh mwllna! and pridt'sniunnl. 
togethor with come social and general, mter«*L Dr. Wililumi, who ia a Fellow ot the Hoy -il 
Society and a man «*f eunririvrablo dintiuctum. U an autlmrity upon comumption. to tin: know- 
ledge of wnteh Insidious iii*e*e ho has cinunhuted by hL, pen,.. **“■ ~ ‘ 


obsarvatlon to be found lu the book."— Do tit News, Aiiril IX, 


l»n, Thera Is picul y ot shrewd 


LONDON * SMITH, ELDS A ft GO., 1* WATERLOO PLACE. 


Fifth Edition, Mi pp. and 1 00 plates, 91*. 

TTOWto WORK, with the MIOUOSOOPE, from the Rudiments 

totha u»a of tho highest powers. By Lioxbi. 8. Oiulr, F.A.S., Treasurer of the liuyal 
MicroaooDlca Society. 

y lUnuaox ft Sons, Pali Mall. 

t»27 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS* 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No* 326 . for APRIL. 8 vo. price (D. 

1 . MEMOIRS OF LORD LYNDHURST. 

* 2 . STEPHEN'S HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

3. THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I. OF ARAGON. 

4 . QUEEN'S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

8. THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

4. HKTK AND MO AO. 

7 . rnB UNITY OF NATURE BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

5. SATCK'S HERODOTUS* 

9 . THE COMING REFORM. EGYPT. 


•v 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No* XIX. for MAY. Bvo. price BlxrgxuE. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP 1 a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. Bp 
AV. Clank Rumhcll. Chaptoni XX. ~XXII. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH TOWNS. By Eowaud A. FnnwAN, 
I.L I). J 1 .C.I*. 

OBEY TOWER OF DALMENY. By OsonoK Milnkb, Author of 
“ Country Pleasured." 

MY PARIS MASTERS. By the Author of “Beata" 

OLD MORTALITY. By JIobkut Louis Sitvf.xnov. 

MADAM. By Mrs. Ouphakt. Chapters XXI.- XXV. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 

of Jnmo«.th* FIrvt. to tho Outbrpuk of the Civil War. Hy S\mi kl Hawsers 
Gaumm*!), I.L 1). Now mv\ Cheaper fn hi tint Etlithm. In H> volumes, 
crown 8v>>. published moulhly, price Us. ouch. Yds#. I. -IX. m»w rood} . 

[ Vol. X. on J/<iy 3D. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 

DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 

the History of tho sixteenth Century, 15 17- 1579. By the lute Sir William 
Btiki.inq Maximum., Bart. With nntuoron* Illustration* ungmvpd on Wood, 
including Fortratla, Drawings of ship tin/. Pmcva of Armour, Weapons 
of Wa% nostuinen. ilC. from AuUuumo Couteiu purary ISoiuCl-s. 3 vole, 
royal 8vo. price 42*. 


The BEACON SPIELD BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


Holed oJ from tho Writings and Sp-.-echos of tho Right Hon. tho Earl of 
HencoiHfloM, K (>. With 3 Portraits ami II Views of liughcndon Manor and 
its Mirniu tiding*. iHuio. price 3s. (hi. cloth, gilt edges ; ■ or 4*. Oil. hound. 


“ An rletrsut tribute to the itreat *Ufeimim. The sulvetiou* are jruod, and will doubtlei* ho 
lHwly used for quotation!, and committing to memory, by many who admire the brilliancy 
ul the Author." LlTKUAllY W011I.IL 

" This dainty little volume oucht to tie procured by c wry admirer of Lord Itaaconaneld— 
that is to aay, by the vast majority of the Umsllah people, to nay nothin* of foreigner*." 

JQIIX BbLL. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 

ROME; with tvry and the Armaiii. With Explanatory Note*. Fcp. 8 tro. 
price Is. sewed. Is. (id. cloth, or 2 s. (id. with gilt edges. 


The STORY of (he UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 

BURGH dining its 1’Jiwfc Throe Hundred Yours. JJy Sir Alkx .W iifn j 
OuA.vr, Uirt. LL.I). J> U.L, & •. 2 vols. 8vo. with St Purrru.ia umi 7 Illus- i 
tratious engtaved on Wood, pi ire J(5 i. : 


The NEW TESTAMENT of*t)UR LORD 

and BAVIQUR JErtUS CHRIST, lllustrato.1 with Engravings on Wood 
after Patu tlu^s hy th(* GWrtt M»-ti*rs. chktty of the Util* ftulum 
New and Cheater Edit pin, an exact reproduction of the Second Edition ( istii ), 
which bus been u.uqy yfws out of pi nit. Quartu, price 21k. or bound m 
morocco, 43s. 

The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 

MESSIAH., My tho liar, AL*RKO KR -iuuikim, D.D. Warbartonlan Lecturer 
«t Lincoln's Inn. 2 vols. Hvn. price 4 iK 

* 4 A work of ctiri nine arid l»o n.i (Ida hparnipg. Everythin;! Ibateo-ihl have been proMci! Into 
Ahe Autaer'a aervlce hna »**»•*«— thv nuotntloiM uic mil .Hill mu.-uhrly ace .ritu* i so 

4b Oi the student VrUl ttnd )u ihva* volume* a iwifcot mine oi .knrj*h arclutoluuy." 

bCAkllMAM. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Baiv, 

LL.D. Professor of Logic la the University of Aberdeen. Crown bvo. 
price 4 a. fld. 


J.ord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
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EGYPT. 


M B. GLADSTONE'S promised and much-talked-of 
statement of Thursday having turned out to be no 
6tateroep$ at all, the present comfort of Englishmen in refer* 
ence to matters Egyptian is pretty nearly reduced to that 
of an old proverb, If not of an old song. With the Prime 
Minister defining ae a position of “ no danger, military or 
“ other, 11 a position which the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign AFFAtna had ten minutes before defined os a posi- 
tion of u very great peril," it is impossible to look to official 
persons for any trustworthy or intolligible statement of 
foots. With Mr. Gladstone giving accounts of the in- 
tentions of the Government in the style of Captain John 
' Bunbby, and, on being invited to explain these explanations, 
excusing himself in the style of Mr. Bilas Wegg, it is 
impossible to look to official persons for any trustworthy 
. <or intelligible statement of opinion. What Mr. Gladstone 
actually did say has already been interpreted in diametri- 
cally opposite senses by his commentators; and perhaps 
. the wisest commentator is he who recognizes and accepts 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone really said nothing in any 
way binding or definite. Therefore it is necessary to fall 
back on the proverb. When things are at the worst 
they are supposed to mend — a supposition which is a 
compliment to the good nature, if not to the equity, of 
Providence. That things are as nearly as possible at the 
worst with Egypt is past denying. The very newspapers, 
which in their leading articled tell us that everything is at 
the best and for the best in Khartoum and Berber, print, 
with laudable impartiality, on the same page, and with the 
aarne advantages of type and “ lead," statements from their 
authorized Correspondents in Egypt that “ the situation is 
u truly desperate." After this, argument, which has long been 
useless, becomes absurd. No Government, unless it were put 
to the utmost straitfl, could consent to use or to countenance 
theiamehtable subterfuges and prevarications which have 
cbawM^rizedtfco answers of Mr. Gladstone in the House 
•of Commons during the present week ; and no Government, 
whatever its nominal majority in the House, can long bear 
Up againfrt the damning consensus of testimony, Conser- 
vativeAnd Liberal, English * and foreign, on the spot and 
away from it, which the Government of Mr. Gladstone 
**■ has massed against itself in this matter of its monstrous 
Egyptian Segment. The summoning of£ir Evelyn Baring 
home is of Itself * confession of foilure; and no possible 
faring it out in the Houses of .Parliament ean void that con- 
feCrion. Indeed, the process pf facing, as has been noted of 
'$»e etdWfein similar eases, simply makes things worse. When 
i '* rprfmb Minister of England is driven to draw a distinc- 
ikm jbtSireen being 19 hemmed in " and being 19 surrounded," 
«3 de&ndbra Of Ministerial policy in the House of 
'SimiV' hitVO to {dead that it is too late to take measures 
, pressed totakt for months, the game 

, i$ oy,art ;,lt is not oyer, no .doubt, for the unfortuirite 
■ persona who havotmted to, the rotten reed of Ministerial 
pledges, or for the imtergate of England, which «i$ suffering, 
mfm < torn#* Hind obstinacy and the selfish 
Ih crefeihP^ politietouL. JBut it is over as»regards 
V persons as to. the state of the 


pewacsll y wywwfr#? it only l^afnstb 


? rituAiion, the description of fbe.eWi m 

Gor^sf<mdent ^u otedaboye fitay be iicoepted wlthoiM eey 



hesitation. It is 4< truly desperate." One of the befl^meu 
in the sorvioe of the Egyptian Government, Hussein Pas 
is evidently wavering m consequence of the obstinate refusal 
of the Cairo authorities (that is to say, of the Bl^lish 
Government) to listen to his appeals for succour. Agents, 
of rebellion are at Berber, at Korosko, probably at Assouan. 
The reported Shendy massacre (which to Mr. Gladstone 
seems to be a matter of such 6moll importance that when 
asked about the condition' of Bhendy he flays, v nothing 
of it because his interrogator did not specially mention Hh 
show^s the complete command which the ihsuigehtb have 
of the river. At Khartoum General Gordon is divided 
between thoughts of sending bis companions, if possible, 
across the Equator, and thoughts of enlisting Turkish or 
English mercenaries or volunteers to do the work which the 
craven Government of England will not, and the helpless 
Government of Egypt may not, afford him means to do. 
The reckless waste of blood in a comer of the Eastern 
Soudan has produced os little effect as if it had been 
literally and formally poured into the sand. It is said, 
(and it is also contradicted) that os first-fruits and a 
somewhat cheerful first-fruits of Sir Evelyn Bering’s 
absence, his locum tenens Mr. Egehton, Nubar Pasha, 
and Sir Evelyn Wood, have resolved on an expedition 
to Berber. It will probably come too late, and it will pro- 
bably bo useless if it does not include English troops, but it 
is at least the resolution of men. There is absolutely no 
reason why it should not have been taken, and carried 
out with efficient troops, not merely a month ago, when 
it would have enforced and improved General Graham's 
costly and now totally useless victories, not merely two. 
or three months ago, when it would have , saved Sinkat 
and Tokar os well as Berber and Khartoum, and would 
have made the Souakim expedition unnecessary, but five 
months ago, when it would have saved all the Soudan that 
was worth saving and have prevented massacre and disgrace 
without end. Or rather, to speak ftore precisely, there was 
one reason, the reason which in a dozerf different ways brings 
mischief on England, and that reason lies in the obsiisocy, 
the selfwill, the refusal to recognize facts and to discord his 
own crotchets, which are more aud more becoming the chid 
intellectual and moral characteristics of Mr. Gladstone. 

But Mr. Gladstone, it is said, and he says himself, has 
come to an important resolution' about Egypt. No one 
out of the Cabinet knows exactly wK»t that ^resolution 
is, and it is only known as a quari-certainty that the 
time-dishonoured instrument of a Conference is ' to be re- . 
sorted to for settling that limitoA portion of the present 
distress of Egypt, which dopencU upon purely/ financial 
difficulties. From this Conference no good is to be ex- 
pected; and, save by accident, none 4 can possibly result. 
Held in fiice of the recent declarations of the Government 
as to their Egyptian policy or no-policy, it can only encour- 
age those Powers which nave design* on Egypt to put for- 
ward claims consonant to those designs, ami those Power* 
which have no designs on Egypt to extort more or less 
damnifying conditions as*a price of abstaining from eoun- 
tepancing thp designs of others. No country, can come 
before a European Conference on Egyptian a fla&s in a more 
pitifhl plight than England was s in at this moment. She 
lot had for very nearly two. years the undisputed control 
affairs. There have been unofficial grumbles 
agftifl&t " that qpntre*; * 1 but grumblers aud silent talk 
rt She, have abgtaiped from the vfery smallest overt act 
calculated to English hands.* We have not annexed* 
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in more than one sense not protected it: 
sets than which no annexing Power could 
_ i more decisive acts as for as sovereignty 
lib Ordinary protecting Power would think 
retail. We have occupied the country ; we have 
1 administration topsy-turvy; we have 

Hftjsbb* as to its foreign policy and its management of 
Its dependencies ; wo have motioned Prime Ministers into 
office and out of office ; we have sent military expeditions 
to this part of its territory, and extraordinary Clovevnors- 
General to that ; and Europe, if it has not exactly adopted 
the full Homeric formula of li praising us and bidding us go 
“ on ” (it would have been a very odd Europe if it had done 
the former), has refrained most scrupulously from inter- 
fering with us. Suddenly wo throw ourselves on Europe 
to help us out of the financial difficulty which is partly 
of our own direct creation, and which in the lapse of 
time since our virtual control began, the men of busi- 
ness of the first country of business in the world, with the 
Wealth and credit of the richest country in the world at 
their backs, ought to have been able easily to stave off, if 
not to cure. Why should wo expect Europe to show us 
indulgence after this confession of flagrant incapacity! 
How can wo expect that part at least of Europe will not 
make the most of the occasion so rashly given ? France, it 
is certain, had no rights in Egypt other than vaguely pre- 
scriptive, and, it is demonstrable, has forfeited and terminated 
the prescription by her refusal to share in the suppression 
of Arabi’s revolt. Wo have her resignation ; it is recorded 
and recognized, if not in form, yet in fact, by every 
Choncdlerie in Europe. Yet, partly in lightness of heart, 
partly from the sheer blundering of our rulers, wo offer 
her an opportunity of re-entry, a chance of getting the 
resignation cancelled, a certainty of being able to make 
some kind of stipulation where at present she is estopped 
by her own act from any claim. ' But, it is said, the 
Conference is to lie strictly confined to financial matters 
and the law of liquidation. Cltanaons que tout eda 1 
If England had appeared before Europe with a clean 
balance-sheet for Egypt, and a “state” of tho country 
showing that it was well administered, free from domestic 
trouble and foreign enemies, on tho way, at least, to steady 
and self-acting government, she might, no doubt, have dealt 
with Europe as one having the cards in hor own hands, 
She could have said, “ Take my terms, or I shall convert 
** and redeem the debt as I please, and you may make the 
u most of losing a good milch cow.” But at present Eng- 
land 16 simply begging Europe to corao and help her out 
of the result of her own bad management, to take part 
of his money responsibilities off a steward so incapable 
that the estate under his care has become wholly bankrupt 
and half-ruined in his hands. That is the attitude into 
which celebrated men of business like Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Chamberlain, experienced diplomatists 
like Lord Granville and Sir Charles Dilke, men of weight 
and sense and practice in affairs like Lord Hartington 
and Sir William IIarcourt, have brought England in the 
spring of this year of grace 1884, two years after fortune 
had thrown into England's lap the greatest windfall ever 
known since Clive shook the pagoda tree into a lap more 
grateful and moro capable nearly a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 




THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL, 

T HE Lord Mayor can scarcely hope to defeat the 
Government on the second reading of the London 
Government Bill ; but he is perfectly right in taking the 
first opportunity of challenging the principle of the measure. 
The .Committee appointed by, the Corporation confined its 
Report to a sweeping and all nut unanimous condemnation 
of the Bill. Although many of its special provisions are in 
a high degree objectionable, the strongest reasons for reject- 
ing It lie on the surface. The scheme is p9litically dangerous, 
and it has no tendency to promote municipal efficiency. 
Since the details of the Bill have bfeen published it has ob- 
tained no addition;*! support, nor has Sir W. Habcourt’s 
skilfrl and pleasant speech conciliated opposition. Mr. 
Edfra I* perhaps not well advised in continuing a chuckle 
over hie success in obtaining tho support of the Govern- - 
amt to the doctrines shared, hy himself wit^ Mr. Beal., 
The sUmoe of all the other metropplitoh members, with* 
the emgrttaxi of his colleague who is a Cabinet Minis- 
ter! suggest a doubt whether the municipal re* 


volution is popular. No public body, and> iiinfghk almost, 
b 0 said, no person interred in local ; has* 

up to the present time expresled approval of the chaugc- 
Mr. Lloyd, who describes himself as Honorary Secretary 
of the Municipal Reform League, represents poh- 

tiosl organization, having himself first token pSrtiathe- 
movement as secretary to a number of Radical Olube or 
parochial Caucuses. According to his .own ftecount,ope 
meeting in support of Mr. Firth and Mr. Beal - waa 
attended by ‘ 5,000 inhabitants of London^ It >would tftr 
strange if a much larger number of Radicals couTd 
be found to dono unco any established institution. It Is 
not stated . whether any vestrymen were found to joiia 
in the agitation, or even any considerable ratepayer- It 
is highly improbable that any member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was present ; and only one Common Coun- 
cilman shares the opinions of which Mr. Lloyd professes to* 
be the official exponent. 

No equally extravagant project of administrative central- 
ization has been hitherto proposed. It is true that the term 
is ambiguous, as it may be applied to the combination* of 
larger or smaller units; but municipal and parochial func- 
tions are ordinarily entrusted to communities less vast than 
great provinces or petty kingdoms. The Co uion Council 
is to have exclusive authority over four or five millions of 
inhabitants of the metropolis. The district Councils are 
expressly excluded from all independent share in. municipal 
administration. The Common Council lias absolute dis- 
cretion to apportion the duties ondriglits of the subordinate 
bodies ; and ,it might, if \t thought fit, reduce their employ- 
ment to a sinecure. No such extreme consequence of the* 
Bill is likely to occur in practice; but the central Govern- 
ment of tho Metropolis may probably engross all powers, 
which could induce moderately ambitious candidates to 
offer themselves for seats in the , District Councils. Pro- 
bably the Common Council itself, finding the due per- 
formance of its functions impracticable, may dovol vo tho 
management of municipal affairs on its paid officers;, 
and indeed such an arrangement would perhaps be tho 
least mischievous result of the Bill. The comparative sue* 
cess of the great provincial Corporations may be largely 
attributed to tho ability of their town clerks, their sur- 
veyors, and their other permanent officers. It would be far 
more difficult to provide a competent staff to govern the 
metropolis in the name of the Common Council ; but clever 
solicitors and engineers would be in all respects preferable 
to active demagogues.- Sir William Harcoort contended 
that the municipal government of London would not be- 
more complicated than the administration of the London 
and North-Western Railway. The Directors and their 
officers have to organize and govern a few thousand railway 
servants, and to provide engineers and workmen, who, ac- 
cording to a fixed routine, keep the lines and tho rolling- 
stock in a proper condition. The Directors themselves,, 
though they are supposed to be chosen by the shareholders, 
are really self-elected, and, as a rule, they hold office for life. 
All their officers, without exception, hold permanent ap- 

? 3intmonts, ; subject to the condition of good behaviour. 

he analogy with a Council chosen by, household suffrage* 
in every third year is remote and imperfect. 

The letter of Mr, Oakry Hall, formerly Mayor of N dir 
York, on unwieldy municipalities, fully deserves the atten- 
tion which it has received. He records the failure of an 
attempt to amalgamate the City of New York with the* 
great adjacent town of Brooklyn, and he state® that in 
Boston and its neighbourhood several independent thtinici- 
palities conduct the local administration to the public ad- 
vantage and satisfaction. Mr. Hall, having been connected 
for five-and-twenty years with thO municipal affairs of Niw 
York, would have no difficulty in furnishing ampkr illus- 
tration of the justice of his opinion/ At this moment* 
Brooklyn is engaged in a large measure of munktf^l '-Its* 
form which could scarcely have been attempted |if the 
city had been united with New York. The object' of tbe^ 
movement and the evils which it is intended to borreeb 
are not uninstructive. The exercise of patronage 4 #.' the 
Aldermen has been so inefficient or 0 oriup^ ti^t the re- 
formers now propose to give the Mayor the absolute dis- 
posal of all paid municipal offices. T“‘ 

York itself is the centre of corruption 
of maladministration. Mr. Oakey Hall 
the gigantic frauds of Tweed end hi* 
known judges exercising criminal 
patrons* if nottUa<Nxni^ioeS,of J 
York, axe probably three fe ft 
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Wfoaftawl titaptiblto eottrontance a»4 wfcty «* 

W h iat ho L ondon Government! Bill bos ptartd thrttecfad 
mIba 4h« JxNMt of it*. gtipporter* that ibis moderately 
snfi judiciously framed will be tested by olose examination. 
An feftefasSive example oft be reckless polfegr of present and 
future find* fevour with the Government may 

he feUOTria the Forty-ninth Clause of the Bill. Almost im* 
limited powers ate given to the Common Council in eon- 
junction with the Local Government Board of altering in 
<vital points the municipal constitution which is to be 
in the- first instance established. The numbers of the 
governing body and the area of the Municipality are but 
provisionally fixed by Sir W. Harooukt’s elaborate and 
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the Forty-ninth clause to frame a scheme for all or any 
of the purposes enumerated in the clause. The scheme, 
when framed, is to be submitted to the Local Government 
Board, which, after complying with certain forms, may 
approve the scheme, which is ultimately to be sanctioned by 
an Order in Council.* 44 The schemo shall tbeieupon have 
44 full effect, as if it were enacted by Parliament.” In other 
Words, Parliament is to be ousted of its legislative power over 
the most important parts of the organisation which it is 
invited to create. Among the purposes for which then 
Coxxupon Council and one or two Government departments 
are to legislate at their joint discretion are the union and 
alteratibn of municipal districts and wards, and the altera- 
tion of the number of Common Councillors and District 
Councillors. If, therefore, the oporation of the Act is not 
satisfactory to a Radical majority in the Council, acting in 
concert with Sir Charles JDjlke or a successor of the same 
opinions, districts may be rendjustod at thoir pleasure, so 
os to secuie the necessary majontios m all the municipal 
districts, if only the Minister is not opposed by his col- 
leagues yAhe Privy Council. The Americans, who inventod 
the theory, the practice, and the name of “ gerrymandering,” 
have not yet ventured to give it legislative sanction. 

Not only are special facilities offered for internal jobbery 
in the interest of political parties, but the framcis of the 
Bill have with unparalleled audacity provided for tUo ex- 
clusion of contumacious bodies of citizens, and for the addi- 
tion to the municipal area of outlying districts which may 
be recommended either by their taxable value or perhaps 
by their political conformity. A scheme may be framed, 
subject to the same nominal and illusory conditions, “ for 
44 including in London any neighbouring parish, sanitary 
44 district, Ac., and for excluding from London any parish 
44 or detached part of a parish or place.” The victims of 
metropolitan faction or cupidity may, if they think it 
worth while, petition the Privy Council against the scheme ; 
but the Common Council and the Local Government Board 
will have no fear of being ovoi ruled. If Mr. Firth and 
Sir William Hahcolrt had been charged with the muni- 
cipal organization of other great cities at home and abroad, 
they would, if they were consistent, have combined all 
adjacent towns, or have allowed the large and central 
communities to admit or exclude neighbouring districts at 
pleasure, Manchester and Salford, Newcastle and Gates- 
head, Liverpool and Birkenhead; and in America New 
York end Brooklyn, Boston and the suburban towns, 
would have been deprived of their present independence in 
pursuance of a fantastic love of local centralization. The 
vtoporation, the Board ot Works, the Vestries, and the 
better class of ratepayers may possibly protest in vain 

S unst a wanton revolution ; yet even the most compaot 
Ministerial majorities may perhaps resent the proposed 
devolution of the legislative powers of Parliament. 


TWO BLASTERS. 

W sdfljPto believe the irrepress&lo scientific persons 
JL Who wnte Mime to the papers, we have to thank the 
Island Java for another benefaction. It lately sent a 
series of sunsets— or so the scientific persons said— which 
west made'an excuse for inflicting insufferable boredom on 
a great many innocent people. They were, it seems, all 
* Mmm of the big earthquake of last yeah" Now that 
f mmtofi Bote* commission has sent us an earthquake into 
» bfcrg^iiS$ ^Whether * the earth quaked on Tuesday 
' m&afom m Jam it had done the same on the othtfr 
- the world some months ago, or only because 
< of England foresaw the defeat yrtrfeh mm to 


befell a Heaven-eeut Mftdsfetf 4$ t*e aftotnoon at ft# 
hands at the* children of dorp suss, it is absolutely certain 
that theft Was an earthquake* Va^kfet patens, many of 
whom seem to have been in bed «rt/fce!£paet nine, have 
written to the 4 papers to $ and the 

traces of the commotion are visible in Happily it was 

on a sxhall scale. No considerable loss Of life followed, and it 
does net appear that any buildingin a sound statehas suffered. 
An ancient church at Langonhoe has-been reduced to a Mate 
which leaves it at the mercy of the restorer ; and the stone 
steeple of a Congregational church at Cofobeftter has been 
brought down, which may perhaps be accepted as a proof 
that this steeple, which was once before nearly brought down 
i by lightning, is singularly unfortunate. The worst conse- 
quence of the disaster has been the loss inflicted on a num- 
ber of poor people, who have become very proper objects of 
charitable assistance, which we may reasonably hope will not 
bo withheld. Slight shocks of earthquake are by no means 
uncommon in England. People whose years are still com- 
paratively green can remember three or four of and 
they have all been so gentle that they have produced no 
effect beyond a little mild excitement and a trifle of damage 
to the handiwork of the jerry builder. This last has been 
more severe; but, compared to the awful convulsions which 
khave ruined towns in Italy and desolated whole districts 
round Sunda Strait, it is in all seriousness barely worth 
mentioning. 

Whether they happen on a great scale or on a small, 
earthqua kos are things which are beyond our oontrol. There 
is nothing for it but to bear them with as much courage 
and as little talk as possible, and Bet to work to make good 
the d image they do. The other misfortune of the week 
& a far more profitable subject of speculation. In the first 
pl^e, it cost the livos of three people under circumstances 
of great horror, and that is a much more terrible thing 
than the upsetting of iron steeples and brick chimney- 
stacks, or oven of Norman church towers. In the second 
place, it could have beon prevented ; and, if people are 
wise enough to learn the proper lessons from it, they 
may diminish the risks of such things in the future. The 
disaster in the 4< 01d Bell” Tavern tells, unhappily, no 
new story. The people in the house seem, as far as 
can bo known, to have done all they could to make a 
fire certain at some time. It is supposed, with great proba- 
bility, that the housekeepor laid the fire for next morning 
over a hearth covered with glowing ashes and in a grate hot 
enough to reduce the materials to the state of tinder. Then, 
with the kitchen and the house at largo full of inflammable 
matter, tho household went to bed over the trap they had laid 
for themselves. As evory Report of the Fire Brigade shows, 
this very action is the cause of several conflagrations eveiy 
year in Lopdon ; and it might seem that a tavern-keeper, 
who knows that his houso is full of spirits, would have the 
common prudence to see that it was not committed on his 
premises. But no advice or example will teach some people 
prudence. When the fire hud once broken out, the master 
of the house did his best to save his servants. He warned 
them, and it was not his fault if they delayed to take Ms 
warning. The three women, who knew that they stood over 
a furnace, waited to dress ; and before they were ready the 
fire had covered the lower part of the house. It does not 
appear that anything which could be doue to save them in 
the circumstances was neglected. A good deal has been 
said about a ladder chained to a wall in the neighbourhood 
of the window at whioh they stood. It is supposed that 
this ladder might have been of some use, but as it was only 
fourteen feet king, and as the window-sill was twenty foot 
above the nearest rest, it might as well have been non- 
existent. Moreover, the window was right over the built- 
out kitchen where the fire bggan, ana the flames made 
any approach to that side impossible. When a thing of 
this sort happens, which is five or six times a year, it is 
always said that it shows the necessity of providing houses 
with better means of escape for the inhabitants Nobody 
will deny that a house cannot bo too well pr too sen- 
sibly built, but when thp circumstances come to be inquired 
into, it is uniformly found that the &ult lies with the folly 
of the people, and not with tho structural defects v of tho 
house. Houses after all are meant to live in, and not to 
run out of. Besides, London already contains several hun- 
dreds *of thousands of houses which could never, or would 
aeyer,he fitted with special means of escape from fire, and what 
» Waftfed is something which win serve the dwellers in i hem. 

' What that 4pitr requires no ghost to tell. It is that they 
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should mike the truth of the old adage that fire is a good 
eemfot, but a bad roaster. In the tong run nothing wilt avail i 
any human being but his or her own prudence and common 
sense* It is perfectly possible to feel the sincorest pity for the 
Sufferers by the disaster at the 44 Old Bell ” Tavern, and yet 
to see that they in all probability are to blame for their own 
misfortune. There is more profit in realizing the whole 
meaning of that than in throwing the blame on the ladders 
and the fire-escape and the staircase. 


THE AMENDMENTS TO TITE FRANCHISE BILL. 

T HOSE who are fond of somewhat abstract political 
speculations may be excused at tho present moment 
for wondering whether it is wise of a Government to 
scheme for a great Parliamentary victory just before 
Parliament rises for the holidays. It is certain that the 
majority on the second reading of the Franchise Bill, which, 
according to Government advocates, was to crush all resist- 
ance and transform the Conservatives into a dispirited and 
paralysed mob, does not appear to have had any effect of 
the kind. At the only election since the Ministry have not 
indeed lost a seat, blit have failed to gain one by an 
increased majority, in a borough notorious for see sawing 
tatween parties. A heavy defeat has been indicted on them in 
the House of Commons itself. During the ex tra-Parliamentary 
speechifying of the holidays the sol itary song of triumph which 
the Home Secretary tried to uplift at Derby foil somehow 
flatly on the ear, and tho enemy raised a loud and cheerful 
counter-note in many different places. In fact, nobody in 
tho political world seems one penny the worse or better for 
that tremendous majority; just as no one was converted to 
a worae or better opinion of tho Government policy in 
Egypt by Mr. Gladstone’s furious onslaught shortly bmoro 
the rising of the House. Perhaps that rising itself may 
have had something to do with this result, and tho old 
caution about striking while the iron is hot may apply. Or 
perhaps (and a strictly impartial politician must give his 
readers or hearers the opportunity of an unbinssod ehoico) 
tho great majority of tho other day has failed of significance 
precisely because it was, and was know n to be, insignifi- 
cant ; because a majority of tho House of Commons in its 
be-C&ncussed and be-GIudstoncd condition has ceased, to tho 
knowledge of tho nation, to represent anything liko the 
actual national will ; and because the profound indifference 
to the subject which, rightly or wrongly, characterizes th$ 
mass of Englishmen extends to all manifestations of party 
discipline in reference to that subject. If this latter is the 
cose, it would assuredly not bo an occasion for unmixed 
rejoicing. It might, indeed, offer a better chance of getting 
rid of a mischievous and dishonest Bill, but it would show 
that the nation has an estimate of its present representa- 
tives which may or may not be in itself a true one, but 
which certainly does not indicate that all things aro as they 
should bo either in Parliament or in people. 

The amendments already proposed are wanting neither 
in number nor in importance, though the device by which 
the Government has limited tho Bill to unusually few 
and simple clauses necessarily restricts them in the first 
respect. As a matter of fact, however, every student of 
matters Parliamentary knows that the apparently inter- 
minable lists of proposals to leave out from the word 
u that M to the word “ this,” and to insert between the 
word “this” and the word “that,” are more or loss de- 
lusive. Ill pructice many are quietly dropped, some are 
ruled out or order, others follow, undebated and unvoted 
upon, in the track of those already discussed and de- 
cided. In the case of the Franchise Bill there is no fear 
of there not being plenty of matter for discussion in Com- 
mittee, ou Report, and on tho third reading, so as to give 
opportunity for those repeated divisions on which Mr. 
Fawcett laid so much stress in his speech of Wednesday. 
For a prudent and practised man as Mr. Fawcett is, that 
speech w as perhaps a not wholly wise one. Mr. Fawcett 
enlarges on the importance of increased majorities in pre- 
senting to the House of Lords a Bill which the Hondo of 
Lords does not like, and is quite certain that if that House 
rejects a Bill so presented, the majorities will increase 
still further. It is not very easy to see the ground of 
Mr. Fawcett’s confidence, and it is easy to see that by his 
argument and by his illustration of it token from tho 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill he has put, in a not im- 
probable case, a weapon of strength and sharpness into his 
adversaries’ bands. For there is no doubt that the Govern- 


ment will have to do all they know to maintain the majority 
of which they are so prOud, and it is impassible to see bow, 
unless some strange paralysis comes upon the Opposition, 
they are to increase it, The Conservative minority on that 
occasion included but a single liberal vote, and the Govern- 
ment majority, besides the untrustworthy contingent of the 
Irish Nationalists, included many liberals whafg^Stegtanco 
must have been pretty severely strained as it was, and who 
will be put to a still stronger test by such amendments as 
Mr, Albert Grey’s and by proposals for proportional repre- 
sentation. These latter proposals in their turn will 
estrange the Irish members if accepted. And it might 
very possibly happen that, if Mr. Gladstone adopted the 
course which his unwise advisers urged on him, and tried 
to drive the Bill through the Upper House by the 
machinery of an Autumn Session, the majority, instead of 
“ reaching a hundred and fifty,” might shrink to a hundred 
or to less— a result which, on Mr. Fawcett's own showing, 
would bo nothing loss than disastrous to the Ministry and 
their party. 

Whatever amendments the Opposition and the Moderate 
Liberals may finally elect to fight seriously must turn 
directly or indirectly cm three points — that is to say, on the 
delaying of tho effect of the measure till redistribution is 
planned or till a fresh Parliament has been elected, on the 
exclusion of Ireland, and on the adoption of some of the 
proportional representation devices. Of the lost-mimed it 
is not necessary to speak again at present. With regard to 
tho other two, they are not so much independent as com- 
plementary. No Reform Bill which throws the franchise 
open to tho lowest of the Irish people can be satisfactory, 
and no Reform Bill can be satisfactory which maintains 
the present unduly largo representation of Ireland. The 
difficulty then presents itself that tho present Bill is 
specially framed to do both these things. It can only 
bo made tolerable, therefore, by practically turning it 
inside out., and converting it from a pure Enfranchise- 
ment Bill into a nearly pure Redistribution Bill, or elsO 
by suspending its operation till a period when possibly 
letter influences may preside over the destinies of the 
country. No Government which had facegi the question 
of reform fi-om the point of view of national as distin- 
guished from party interests could have bad any difficulty 
in framing a measure as acceptable as any measure disturb- 
ing an existing state of things can be. The points which 
the framers of such a measure would have had bofore 
them are obvious enough. They are the positive reduction 
of the representation of Ireland, the maintenance of tho 
present, if not a highor, electoral qualification, and the 
redistribution of the proportion of members left so as 
to give more weight to the numbers, intelligence, loyalty, 
and property of tho North. As regards Scotland, they 
are the raising to a small extent of the total represen- 
tation, and tho allotment of more members to the large 
towns and populous counties. As regards Wales, the re- 
duction of the representation by free grouping of counties 
and by the transference of some borough seats. As regards 
England, the grouping of many small boroughs, the dis- 
franchisement of a lew, the formation of numerous consti- 
tuencies on the plan of East Retford and the Rape of 
Bramber, and the enfranchisement of some large towns, A 
measure directed to these points would have been a measure 
consistent with precedent, suited to the wants (if there are 
any wants) of the country, capable of being in similar 
fashion remodelled at any future time— in short, a measure 
of practical politics, which might be opposed by those 
who do not see the necessity of any reform at all, but 
which could not be treated as a reckless bid for the 
restoration of waning popularity by flooding the consti- 
tuencies with ignorant voters, ana facilitating redistribution 
in the interests of one party merely. But no ingenuity 
of amendment short of complete transformation can make 
the one Bill into the other. The postponement of ; the 
effect of the measure, however, and the exclusion of 
Ireland, would have the same practical effect, because they 
would necessitate tho discussion of the whole matter again , 
in connexion with the Redistribution Bill and the Irish 
Reform Bill, which woiild have to be separately earned in 
tho next Parliament, Even the mischievous * extension of 
household franchise to the country districts might be to a 
great extent parried by judicious arrangtMin|^ those dis- 
tricts after the fashion above referred to, most con- 
venient points to fight, however, will probabiypreeent them- 
selves more clearly as the fight ittelf goes on. As the* 
measure stands, it is, a* regank lrriahid, maduew^nd aa 






■.fflflttds Bnflfcnd a party trick; anditMi 
any alters^:* m i% except extension on ,#* own lines, 
wM%itouId not bein feet, os wellaein fern,, an amend- 
ment* \ 


SHOT/ OF COURSE. 

T HERE is little use in protesting against popular prac- 
tices, but sometimes it is difficult to resist the empty 
pleasure of a grumble. The popular practice which at 
present rexes some minds oomes from the natural instinct 
of the natural man to destroy all that makes life worth 
living. That is all. Among the things which sensibly add 
to the pleasure of life are the enjoyments derived from 
nature. Nothing can, unluckily, be more maddening, to 
the ordinary civilized Englishman, than the pleasures of 
nature. Solitude, unspoiled loneliness, trees and plants 
growing in their untutored way, birds and beasts living 
their own lives in their own fastnesses, all these are 
abomination. Thus we read in the papers that the 
country near Burnham Beeches is being polished into 
a civic ideal. Drives are cut, posts are erected, staring 
white placards marked “Lord Mayor’s Drive,” and so 
forth, direct ’Abry where he should go. The place, it 
appears, is being converted into a semblance of Battersea 
Park. This reform may shock the “ remnant ” dear to Mr. 
Matthew Askold, but is sure to meet the wishes of the 
public. The change is made precisely in the spirit of the 
fellows who lately trapped and killed an otter on the 
Thames, To see a real live otter on the Thames would have 
been a pleasant excitement for oarsmen of sense and taste. 
They would have felt that, after all, England near 
London was less thoroughly denaturalized than they had 
supposed. They would have been happily reminded of 
days when wild on Thames the worthy beaver swam, 
and of all the sylvan past of over-cultivated England. 
But tho local sportsmen soon “arrested that agency,” 
as Mrs. Hominy says. “None of that ere maudlin 
“ sentiment,” said they, and trapped the otter, and knocked 
him on the head. Doubtless they felt os happy as tho 
Queensland. j)l&uter will do when he shoots the last black 
fellow. w 

A still more pleasing example of British taste and 
humanity has just been revealed by a correspondent of the 
Standard . On April 20 he wrote from Chequers Court, 
near Tring, to beseech the public to hold their hands if they 
met two white storks. Mr. Astley, who wrote to tb§ 
Standard , had in his possession a pair of these beautiful, and 
in Germany sacred, animals. Most of us know the storks 
which make the quaint homely roofs of Strosburg more 
homely and more quaint. They are not shot in Strasburg, 
where the Alsatians show a lamentable lack of our famous 
sporting instinct But Mr. Astley’s storks escaped from 
his boundaries. Ho did not think they meant to migrate, 
and he had left them full liberty, in the hope that they 
would remain in England to rear their young. Vain hope 1 
Mr. Astley thought that the stork had a chance of being 
spared. He reckoned without his ’Aery. On the very day 
, of writing, April 20 , Mr. Astley was obliged to send 
another letter (from Oxford) to the Standard. The second 
epistle is worth giving in full ; what Mr. Astley has to say 
is so characteristic of our civilization 

.©in,— -Sines writing you s letter, asking you to kindly publish it, about 
a pair of While Storks, i have heard that one has been shot, and the other 
wounded, so there is how no good in iu appearing in print. Apologizing 
for giving you this unnecessary trouble, 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

II. D. ASTLEY. 

' : Etonian Club, Oxford, April 00. 

; The fete of the storks is only the lost example of the 
meaningless desire of destruction which possesses unedu- 
,cated people, and even people who should know better. 
.r*What do tbrsr mean to do with the rare birds and hearts 
which are killed whenever they show themselves in Eng- 
\:,2an4f A pasagr&ph in the local journal, and perhaps a 
dirty, mouldy, ill-stuffed wild swan, or white stork, or 
eiagte graces some dark corner of the slayer’s house till 
14 becomes an eyesore and is thrust into a lumber-room. 
/Ho^moro pleasure than that is gained by depriving nstu- 
;/*a]fst* of * harmless pleasure and making the country 
; more componplace. Even if rabbits and,] hares do not 
,, go wherlrtheir friends fear that they will, it is certain 
/ Smb; other beasts are becoming wofully mure. In a yearly 
a . Widening radios round London sqngbirda ..aye trapped, 
carried totowntosell by a ne^do-wellset 
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of * f ta* desrnen/ tlm..birdpatd^» , 35?en dowers see bring " 
extenninated A rare the tourist is 

the LaMp counter ; he cam#C mi# has uprooted sad 
destroyed it. Even primroses ai* bring extirpated, partly 
to be worn by omnibus driver*'#© day.” The 

primrose is not “a plant very haifet- to .catch,” like the 
mandrake as described by Joseph#*, nor can it protect itself 
by uttering awful yells when dragged out of thp ground. 
Were it not for the game law* arid private ownership, 
England would be deprived of wild flowers, and of every 
animal less tame than a costermonger's donkey. 


FRANCE AND AUSTRALIA. 

M FERRY’S curt and peremptory answer to the re* 

• presentations of the Englm Government on the 
transportation of French criminals to theSonth. Sea Islands 
closes the discussion for the present. It has been justly 
remarked that such a negotiation ought to have been kept 
as an official Becret, but the disclosure of the request and 
the refusal was probably a calculated indiscretion. The 
unanimous approval of the Paris newspapers has probably 
satisfied the Minister of the accuracy with which he has 
estimated public opinion. His Government has probably 
no desire to provoke a serious quarrel with England, but it 
has found by repeated experiments that ostentatious dis- 
regard of English susceptibilities is always popular. The 
fault is perhaps not wholly on one side, for the tone , in 
which French projects of colonial aggrandizement have 
been criticized on this side the Channel must , be the 
more irritating, because it often represents a well-founded 
judgment. The display of French unfriendliness in Mada- 
gascar, in Tonquin, and now in the South Pacific, takes 
© more practical form. Tho animosity of centuries ap- 
pears not to have been permanently abated during an 
unbroken peace of seventy years which has from time to . 
time ripened into an apparently cordial alliance. In the 
days of Louis-Philipfe and under the Second Empire 
attacks on English policy were for the most part made only 
for purposes of domestic opposition ; and they were answered 
by the organs of the Governmont. The existing Republic 
seems to have united all parties in chronic antagonism to 
England. The Journal des Debate is almost os systematically 
bitter os tho Opportunist and Radical journals. 

Tho late abortive negotiation was of a delicate nature, 
because a strong moral claim was not supported by any 
strictly legal right. As M. Ferry says in his note, with 
moro truth than courtesy, tho disposal of French criminals 
within French colonics is a matter of domestic policy with, 
which no foreign Power is entitled to interfere. Never- 
theless, the evil winch is apprehended is undeniably serious, 
and among States, as among private persons, good neighs 
bourhood requires the performance of many positive and 
negative duties which are not enforced by law. If the 
criminals who are to be sent to New Caledonia were after- 
wards strictly confined to French territory, there would be no 
ground for complaint of any penal system which the FVench 
Legislature might think fit to adopt. As M. Ferry well 
knows, tho Australian colonists object to nothing in French 
domestic or colonial policy until it directly affects the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring countries. The English 
Government may well be excused for malting diplomatic 
representations when it has itself yielded to precisely similar 
demands on the pArt of its own dependencies. New Qouth 
Wales and Victoria were in the first instance told, after the, 
manner of M. Ferry, that, as long as West Australia was 
willing to receive transported convicts^ the other Settle- 
ments had no right to interfere with tho relations between 
the Imperial Government and one of its colonies. They 
replied that, although such adventures would be rare, if not 
impossible, fugitives might conceivably find their way by 
sea or land to Melbourne and Sydney. Their real objection, . 
though it might be called sentimental, was still more- 
earnest and unanswerable. They knew that Australia was 
commonly regarded by the world as a geographical unit 
and that the reproach of being a depository of crime would 
not be removed as long as convicts were sent to any part of 
tho continent or of the adjacent islands. If their remon- 
strances had not ultimately prevailed, there is no doubt that 
the Colonies would have seceded from the Empire. They 
have no similar menace to address to Franco, but they wiU 
not submit tamely to a grievous wrong. 

. the eolottfets may, perhaps, as occurs in most eontro- 
versies, have injured their cause by exaggeration of their 
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just d&paiuls* They had boon warned by friendly advisers, 
and.tUey are now reminded by angry French journalist®; 
that some of thorn proposed virtually to establish a 
new Monroe doctrine in a region extending over fifty 
degree* of longitude, and from the Equator to tho Polo. ! 
Neither the Imperial Government nor any official repre- ! 
tentative of tho Colonies has preferred so extreme a 
etoim. . The French were asked, not to abstain from hoist* 
their flag on islands in the South Pacific, but to 
renounce the project of deluging that quarter of tho globe 
with rapine, violence, and all the characteristics of that 
worst barbarism which belongs to tho dregs of civilization. 
It would, in fact, ho unnecessary, if it were allowable, to 
protest against genuine French colonization in a part of 
tho world which* will inevitably become English, or rather 
Australian. Convict settlements and military posts may ho 
established ami defended ; but there will bo littlo French 
emigration. In moie promising colonics, such as Cochin 
China, the proportion of civil and military functionaries to 
resident traders resembles the following of the Highland 
chieftain who marched with four-nnd- twenty men and fivu- 
ond'thirfy pipers. The original Monroe doctrine, which j 
was propounded when tho United States were not much ; 
more populous than Australia at tho present day, has 1 
constantly expanded as tho power of the Union Las in- j 
creased, and it is now virtually operative from tho Canadian i 
frontier to the Gulf of Mexico. Mon hoe doctrines and i 
similar claims depend not on international law, but on mate- j 
rial strength. Tho American Government bail no legal | 
right to interfere with tho form of government which j 
Napoleon III. had established in Moxico ; but us soon as the 
victors iu the Civil War wore at liberty to attend to matters 
of 'external policy, the more intimation of A meric an disap- 
proval caused the retirement of the French troops and the 
fall of the Mexican Empire. Australia, though far less 
powerful than the United States, is also more inaccessible 
to a European force, and with its present and future terri- 
torial adjuncts, tho inhabitants may hereafter bo not less 
able and willing to exclude unwelcome neighbours. 

If tho French Government persists in exercising their re- 
sponsible powers which are asserted in M. Ferry’s Note, 
the Australian Colonies may reasonably expect tho sanction 
of the Crown to tho measures of precaution which they may 
think it necessary to adopt. Tho proposed annexation of 
New Guinea, or of tho part of the island which borders on 
Torres Straits, will bocomo indispensable. It would bo 
intolerable that foreign desperadoes should establish them 
selves, either under the French flag or as independent adven- 
turers, in the immediate vicinity of the coast of Queensland. 
The local Government was too hasty in taking ostensible 
possession of the territory without Imperial authority; but 
all the other colonies have einco approved of tho same 

a , and tho Colonial Offico, though it has hitherto with- 
tfl assent, has intimated only a provisional objection to 
the- scheme. Lord Derby’s suggestion of some kind of 
federal organization as a condition precedent of tho extension 
of colonial dominion, produced an immediate practical result. 
At the Conference hold during the autumn at Sydney, both 
the Continental and the insular Governments wero repre- 
sented for the most part by their respective Prime Ministers. 
The scheme of qualified federation which was framed bv the 
delegates has not yot been ratified by the Legislatures, and 
consequently it has not been formally submittal for the 
approval of the Crown ; but there can bo littlo doubt, that 
the Colonies will agree to some arrangement of tho 
kind. The Imperial Government is almost pledged to 
Tgive favourable consideration to the project, and also to ap- 
prove of the annexation or protectorate which will be tho 
first demand Of the federated or allied Colonies. In antici- 
pation of the intended union, the several Governments 
will probably proccod without delay to make legislative 
provision against the apprehended risk of criminal immi- 
gration. M. Kerr y cannot in common consistency objoct 
to their absolute control of their own domestic legislation. 

It is possible that perseverance in an unfriendly policy 
may produce results which are certainly not contemplated 
by anti English politicians. The consolidation of the con- 
nexion between the Australian Colonies and tho mother- 
country would be an almost certain consequence of a 
common fear of foreign encroachment. The North- American 
provinces remained loyal os long as France and England con- 
tended for supremacy on tho Northern Continent. They 
rebelled within thirteen years after the peace of 1763 bad 
confirmed the expulsion of French authority from Canada. 
There in happily no reason to apprehend any quarrel 


which would alienate the^ Australian Celonief foom thebe 
allegiance) but such a misfottuna would l^ixnpOBsibl* 
if they required the aid of England to defect .them 
against French aggression. If M. Febry or ids. sue* 
cossors wish to try tho experiment of colonization in tho 
South Pacific islands, they will best get rid of bi^ obvious 
impediment by cultivating amicable ^ relations WMjtapfheir 
predecessors in the enterprise and their future neighbours. 
Up to the present time they have done their utmost to 
alarm and irritate tho great and growing communities 
which occupy tho Australian continent and the islands. 
The evil ana risk of hostile relations oro not compensated by 
any prospect of political or social advantage. Transporta- 
tion ls the worst of all methods of disposing of cmuinals; 
except when, as in the early days of Australian colonisa- 
tion, they can bo absorbed into a free population. Tho 
failure of the penal system in New Caledonia is notorious; 
and it is impossible to believe that tho French Legislature 
would deliberately contemplate tho alternative of allowing 
convicts to disperse themselves us freebooting adventurers 
over tho neighbouring regions. Tho infliction of a rebuff 
on Lord Lyons and Lord Granville may perhaps satisfy 
French patriotism without the practical execution of un- 
j \\ s li liable t h reals. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

O UR readers will remember that last summer the pro- 
posal was made, with tho sanction of the Vicar of 
Stratford-on-Avon, to unearth the remains of Sjtakhpkare 
whirh lie in tho parish church of that town. No motive 
could ho assigned for what was generally felt to be a 
desecration except more idle curiosity, and public protests 
against the proposed disinterment wore energetically made 
in many quarters. Tho Vicar, strange to say, defended the 
proposal, and the Town Council, with laudable good sense, 
as vigorously denounced it. Eventually it was abandoned, 
and what, as was commonly thought, would have proved a 
public scandal was thus averted. It is, indeed, but seemly 
that a sjxjt which not only all England, bqt the whole 
cultivated world, looks on with an especial piety should not 
be lightly or needlessly played tricks with. Mankind has, 
fortunately, not yot outgrown tho instincts which lead it to 
guard with reverence and jealousy the graves of tho poets 
and teachers to whom it owes much of its purest hap- 
jfiness; nor, so long ns tho writers themselves and their 
works are held in honour, is this ever likely to be tlio 
case. Bub it seems that tho meddlesome spirit which 
prompted the unearthing of Shaksieare's bones is by- 
no means extinct. In the Times of Tuesday last Dr. 
Jrs. c . _rand, a Vice-President of the New Shakspere Society, 
writes to say that a proposal has been now made, and 
is not unlikely to bo carried into effect, to enlarge the 
old parish church at Stratford. The ground on which, 
according to the correspondent, the “ restoration ” or 
enlargement is called for is in ordor that tho religious 
services may u s'y ddvrioppor avec magnificence.” We ore 
far from wishing hastily to prejudge a question on which it 
is possible that the public may hear a good deal raid on 
both sides ; bub the levity with which it was List year pro- 
posed to tamper with tho remains of our greatest poet does 
not at first sight predispose one to look with much favour 
at a proposal emanating from the same quarter to rebuifd 
the church in which they lie. 

It is nob pretended, taking the facts as M. Jobserand 
states them, that the church is in any such state of dilapi- 
dation as to make extensive changes or ropairs necessary. On 
the contrary, except for some vegetation which has accumulated 
on the roof, and which can be easily removed, all seems to 
bo in good ordor. We are ourselves far from joining in! 
the indiscriminate cry against all restorations which fmm 
time to time finds vent in tho columns of the daily papers. 
Restorations are often necessary, even though muoh that 
is beautiful or picturesque is lost in the process. Old 
associations count for much ; but in cases of clear neces- 
sity or evident expediency they must be sacrificed. The 
point is whether, in the present case, such necessity 
or expediency can be said to exist. So far as the 
information laid before the public goes, there appears 
to bo none whatever. The church, as mojft of our 
readers are aware, Is a handsome building, wifar a unity 
and harmony of doaign which structural changes would 
probably ruin. It is not pretended that the church is 
falling to pieces, though, even if that should ever bi the 
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€$A6| the wisest pka would certainly be toreoonsfcruct it on 
the dd lines, It isat all times risky, even in the hands 
of the greatest architects, to altfer the proportions of a 
building when they are a!»dy satisfactory. In all such 
cases to leave well atone is the heat course, In the attempt 
to good building better the chances are not small 

that it will be spoiled. The pleasing impression of the 
parish church at Stratford-on-Avon does not lie in any 
decorative details, hut in the harmonious effect of the 
whole; and such effects, as everybody knows, are easily 
marred by even slight changes of structure. Among other 
alterations, it is proposed, according to Dr. J usserand, to 
enlarge the nave. It is obvious that this will change the 
whole character of the building, though in what way it will 
enable the Vicar to perform the service with more “ magnifi- 
u cence " we are quite unable to imagine. It seems plain 
enough that a religious service can admit of any reasonable 
amount of magnificence without expanding the nave of a 
church to an abnormal width. What sort of service does 
the Vicar want to establish 1 Does he wish the choristers 
to walk six or eight abreast down the central aisle 1 And 
are the people of Stratford so enamoured of magnificent ser- 
vices that they are willing, for the sake of them, to sacrifice, 
ns they would almost certainly have to sacrifice, the beauty 
of their historio church 1 We greatly doubt it. Next to 
Westminster Abbey, there is no ecclesiastical building in 
these islands that has greater claims to reverent treatment 
than the church at Stratford. Last year, when it was pro- 
posed to disinter the body of Shakspeark, the public feeling 
of the town pronounced strongly against the proposal. Is it 
too much to hopo that this will again bo the case on this 
occasion f We grunt that the proposed outrage was greater 
in the one case than in the other. But to have frus- 
trated a greater act of Vandalism is no reason for not hin- 
dering a sinallor. As Dr. Jitbseiund remarks : — “ II cst 
“ k peine besoin de rappeleu co que tont le monde 
“ salt — que l'edifice, outre sa valour comme souvenir, a une 
11 r^olle importance artistiqne. O’est un tr^s-bon specimen 
44 d^glise de petite ville aux XIV"" et XV me siMcs ; or 
41 on a dijA d£truit ou restaur6 un si grand nombre de ces 
€C ^glises que*snns doute on devrait traitor avec plus de 
44 respect les survivarites.” We can hardly believe that 
the people of Stratford will suffer their church to be trans- 
formed without a protest, or that, in face of their protest, 
the work would be undertaken at oil. 

There may be other country churches of about the same 
date as tlmt of Stratford-on-Avon which have been im- 
proved, and not injured by restoration. Where the building 
itself is dilapidated, or is tending towards dilapidation, then 
there is nothing to bo done but to restore it. Restoration 
of the interior, too, may often mean the removal of hideous 
pews or organs foreign to the whole character of tlio edifice 
and the substitution of something more in keeping with it. 
But to alter the structure of a building of groat architectural 
merit, and consecrated by memories dear to every Englishman, 
merely to allow a more ornate service to be performed in 
it, can hardly proceed from any other motive than the mere 
mania for restoration on its own account. It is against 
this that persons of taste and judgment will protest. If 
Dr* Jusserand'b account is accurate (and wo have not scon 
it called in* question), the proposed reconstruction of tho 
church is utterly unjustifiable. It is an act of vandalism 
against which public opinion in Stratford and throughout 
the country should protest, and which it can and ought to 
render impossible. Nothing but the structural weakness of 
the building can justify such a step ; and even then, as 
we have said before, the old proportions should be 
preserved. Even if tho church has become too small for 
the number of worshippers, the proper course to take 
would be to build a, new church and not to enlarge the 
old. The Vicar should recollect that, besides the relation in 
which hq stands to his parish, he is also, in a peculiar sense, 
a trustee for the nation. That he is not sufficiently aware 
of this fact is shown by the readiness with which he last 
year consented to, and publicly defended, a project which 
would have served no useful purpose of any kind, and 
which was in the highest degree offensive to the feelings of 
the great mass of Englishmen. The strong expression of 
opinion which that proposal called forth had the result that 
it wOs ateiutaped ; and we trust that a similar expression of 
opinion otffthe present occasion will be attended by an 
equally satisfactory result 
i 


’ THE CATTLE BILL. r 

Tt/riNISTERS have put their foriwne to the test in the 
JjJL matter of the Cattle Bill; was generally fore- 

seen, the result has been to set them reconsidering their posi* 
tion for the fourth time or so in the course of their present 
official career. The majority of one, hundred and thirty sung 
by Sir WiIlum Harcourt has foiled them at the pinch, the 
Flowers of the Forest were a* wede away on Tuesday, and 
it is now proved to demonstration that the House of 
Commons is precisely of the same mind as it was when Mr. 
Chaplin's motion was carried last Sessions In a somewhat 
different way the history of Lord CAkUNoroiu/B Bill will 
servo as a pendant to the history of Mr. ChambbrlAin’s 
measure. They have both shown bow ill the Ministry can 
manage. The President of tho Board of Trade has made his 
bungles all out of his own head while the Cattle Bill has 
boon forced ou the Ministry, but both, have been as badly 
conducted as need be. After turning a deaf ear to the 
House of Commons, as it would "seem, in the hope that the 
whole matter would be forgotten, the Ministry was com- 
pelled to do something at the beginning of the Session. It 
framed a Bill which was to do just as little as possible! and 
when the House of Lords put the important word 44 nof u in 
its right place in tho first clause, Mr. Dodson was allowed 
or directed to ask the House of Commons to set it down four 
lines again. Meanwhile, there was much running to and 
fro to get up an agitation. The agitation would , not comet 
and the Lower House remained of the same opinion as before. 
At the end of all thoir wriggling between the wish, to 
do nothing, and the fear of the consequences if they took 
that course, tho members of the Cabinet have contrived to 
bring the worst upon themselves by irritating some of their 
supporters without disarming their opponents, or hood- 
winking the more independent part of their followers. . 

The economic arguments for or against the Bill have 
been so thoroughly discussed that it had become useless to ■ 
ropeat them, oven in the House of Commons, where repe- 
titions are more and more becoming the substance of every 
debate. On Tuesday night the question was openly argued 
as what it is, one of confidence. The Bill as amended in the 
House of Lords would make it incumbent on tho Privy 
Council to obtain undoubted evidence that foot-and-mouth 
disease did not exist in any country before they permitted 
the importation of its cattle into Croat Britain. As Lord 
Carlinuford drafted the Bill tho Privy Council might admit 
cattle from any country as long as they were not sure that tho 
disease did exist. It is to this form that Mr. Dodson asked 
the House of Commons to restore the BilL This is not, as 
Ministers very woll know, a mere distinction between 
Tweedledum and Twefedledee, as some very superior persons 
have discovered. It is much more like the difference be- 
tween “you may" and “you must"; which, as every 
fourth-form boy knows, if ho knows nothing else, are quite 
separate things. Still, if tho House of Commons had full 
confidence in tho Privy Council, it would not be veiy parti- 
cular os to whether the “ not ” was in the thirteenth or the 
seventeenth lino of the first clause. But that confidence is 
exactly what tho majority of both Houses do not fool. 
They do not trust the Privy Council, and therefore they 
insist ou tying it down to a well-marked duty. When Mr. 
Dodson got up to auk the House of Commons to amend tho 
Lords' amendments, ou tho ground that they limited the 
discretion of tho Privy Council with unpleasant severity, he , 
was in fact advancing the very worst argument he could 
have chosen. His mistake was promptly pointed out to him 
by Mr.. Chaplin, and he must have begun to realise its 
magnitude when Mr. J. Howard, who bad thought the 
difference of little importance, declared that he meant to 
vote against the Ministry, because it showed such a very 
suspicious longing to have its hands free. The foct that 
a few Conservative members voted for them con liavo 
been a very poor consolation for Ministers, for it only 
served to emphasize the extent of the defection in their 
own ranks. It might bo a hopeful sign if they had 
time before them. Lord Randolph Churciull and the 
other Conservatives wbo voted in tho minority h/vvo 
their reasons for not risking their popularity with Iho 
workmen in the towns. Their support perhaps shows 
that, under favourable circumstances, tho long wished for 
agitation might be set going ; but it cannot be waited 
for now, and even if it came it might prove extremely 
awkward. The Ministry was set on Tuesday afternoon 
between the devil and the deep sea. Mr. Gladstone grew 
very warm after the debate in ifo anxiety to prove that ho 
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reform means on outlay of money without any adequate 
return in the shape of a Bent in the Cabinet for Lord 
Hosebery or a good, big, imposing Local • Government 
Board, be asked the House to reject Dr. Cameron's motion, 
and it<^pvo by a majority of seventeen. 

It is the nature of Scotch questions to interest nobody 
but Scotchmen ; and so tho question of iho Procurator 
Fiscal’s salary may be left to be settled by the members from 
the north of the Tweed and Mi*. Macfaulane. There wore, 
however, one or two features in the debate which are worth 
looking at for their own sake. There was, for one thing, 
the appearance of that tremendous popular agitation which 
seems to spring up everywhere at the touch of the Radical 
member. Dr. Cameron assorted that Scotland was burning 
to reform the national system of criminal prosecutions ; and 
Mr. Macfaelane, with the emphasis of an orator whose 
education has been finished in Ireland, spoke of “ atrocious 
“ oppression " and the sufferings of tho poor man. It is 
very strange that we should hear of all this for the first 
time. When Scotchmen are intent on reforming something, 
they are not wont to be so quiet about it. To judge by 
what has been heard of late years, and even from what was 
said in the debate, Scotland has very good reason to bo 
satisfied with the administration of the law. It is carried 
out rapidly and quietly. The punishment of criminals is 
not left at the mercy of accident or to a species of regulated 
privato revenge. It is perhaps better that public officials 
should servo the Shite alone; but, without, accepting the 
Spartan theories of the Advocate General, it is possible to 
find a good deal to admiro in tho Scotch system. There 
is probably not one of tho Continental nations possessing 
essentially the same legal machinery as the Scotch which 
could rely on finding so many men to do, in addition to pro 
fe&sional labours, the arduous work of a Public Prosecutor 
who is not o. mere ornamental figure, and do it so well. Even 
the members who supported Dr. Cameron protested against 
his sweeping general accusations, and voted for him because 
they thought the Procurators deserve better treatment, and 
because their actual position might load to abuse. Except 
tho member for Glasgow and Mr. AIacfarlane, nobody 
soemed to believo in the existence of any serious cause of 
complaint against the conduct of prosecutions. Thero is, 
however, no sort of difficulty in discovering what has 
aroused the zeal of these gentlemen. Borne of the Procurators 
are agents to landlords, and of late certain crofters have 
found them unpleasantly active, llenco all this talk about 
atrocious oppression and the entrapping of innocent boys. 
In these times, when the whole administration of Govern- 
ment is undergoing a process of conversion into a big Radical 
machine, it probably appears a good thing to Dr. Cameron 
to make the Procurators Fiscal wholly dependent on tho 
State. There is a vague but natural conviction that in that 
rase they might be trusted to stand by, under proper I 
pressure, while the Highland crofters agitated for their 
rights in the way which proved so effectual to carry tho 
Irish Land Act. 

There is one other part of the debate which ought to 
possess an interest out of Scotland. Every now and then 
thero is a call for Public Prosecutors in England, and thero 
is at &U times a steady grumble against tho existing officer 
who bears that title, apparently as an ornament, and under 
restrictions which confine him to the harmless position of 
dummy, . Englishmen who think, that a Procurator Fiscal 
would be a useful officer hero should carefully road Monday 
night’s debate, and then ask themselves whether they want 
him ns ho is in Scotland, or whether, if he is not taken with 
all his powers, he is worth taking at all. The secret inquiries 
which the Procurator Fiscal conducts, and the wide discretion 
entrusted to him, might not be found to prove acceptable 
on nearer acquaintance. * Here Dr. Cameron has tlio ud 
vantage of expressing the commou English view. It has be- 
come our habit, alone among the peoples of Europe, to tako 
it for granted that the presumption is always in favour of 
the criminal fie is given every chance and every safe- 
guard. The very detective police can scarcely be kept from 
announcing their movements from the housetops. It is a 
system, which prevents occasional injustice at the expense 
of allowing the guilty to escape far too often, but it also 
s AveS UA from a great degi of inquisitorial control Scotch 
-latar.hi *;#%• gone on very different principles. It has 
pressed btuwy on the accused, and jins always supposed that 
, the duty, of legal authorities was to prove his guilt, and 
Uot to estaUidr his innocences The influence of English 
example has modified the working of the Scotch system very " 
considerably, hut a great deal of the old Adam remains. Thr 


whole control of criminal prosecutions is still in the hands 
of the State, and its agent tho Procurator Fiscal considers 
himself as a species of authorised huntsman whose business 
it is to keep dawn tho human wolves and foxes which 
prey on society, and also to keep poachers in the 
form of privato prosecutors from trespassing on his pre- 
serves. Scotchmen aro well content with this state of 
things. They find that it works smoothly, and are quite 
satisfied to aeo tho Procurator Fiscal well armed. It is 
possible that oven in Scotland tho success of tho system is 
largely due to the fact that the Procurators are not mere Go- 
vernment officials, but generally men of business who have 
ample moans of knowing how much wilbbe tolerated. These 
modifications which have boon produced by time and com- 
promise are, however, just the part of the Procurator FisraVs 
office which it would bo most difficult to reproduce in 
England. 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 

O N Monday evening Mr. Shaw Lefevke announced to 
tho House of Commons the decision of the Government 
with regard to tho Duke's statue, ft is to go to Aldershot, 
and a foreign artist is to bo commissioned to make another 
for tho arch. This decision will nob bo univemdly popular. 

We had got accustomed to the ugliness of Wyatt’s statue. 

The Duke of Wellington sat for it, according to tho Duke 
of Rutland, who, indeed, seemed to have proved the fact, 
though tho Committee appointed by tho Prince of Wales 
denies it. Furthermore, the Duko of Wellington liked it, 
and was proud of it ; and we confess to preferring it on 
that account in spite of its want of artistic merit Another . 
unpleasant feature of Monday night's proceedings was the 
evident anxiety of tho Chief Commissioner to shelter him- 
self behind tho Prince of Walks. liis Royal Highness, 
of course, is not a Sovereign with responsible Ministers, and 
in strict law there was nothing actually unconstitutional 
in Air. Shaw Lefeviib’s constant references. Still it is 
impossible not to observe the attempt to make nan of the 
well-deserved and undoubted popularity of tho Prince to 
ward off unpopularity from the First Commissioner of 
Works and his more exalted colleagues. Another curious- 
point in the debate was the anxiety of several speakers 
to disclaim any objection to Air. Roehm as sculptor 
of the now statue on the ground of his being a foreigner. 

It is difficult to see why the tact should not be men- 
tionod, and it would be impossible to object to Air. 
Boehm on any other ground. That he is a first-rate 
sculptor no one will deny. True, we have some artists as 
good os ho is, nud some whom critics look on as better ; 
but in a national work of this character it is absurd to 
ignoro the sculptor's nationality. Whon Marociietti was 
commissioned to make the statuo of Prince Albert for 
the Moinorial, there was a similar disclaimer of prejudice 
against a foreigner : while a low outspoken people said 
plainly that it was immaterial, as the Prince was him- 
self a foreigner. Maroctietti’h failure, and the subse- 
quent employment) of Foley, gave, nevertheless, universal 
satisfaction. We have no Foley now ; but we have 
good sculptors of our own race and country. Mr. Shaw 
Lefkvre’s reason for employing Air. Boehm was very 
curious. After another reference to tho Prince of Wales, ^ 
ho said that three distinguished (English} sculptors had re- ™ 
fused to enter into a competition for tho nonour of making 
the new statue. Did Air. Lefevke seriously think three 
distinguished sculptors would entertain such & proposal for 
a moment 1 The excuse, the only ono mode for the appoint- 
ment of Air. Boehm, amounts simply to this— three Eng- 
lish sculptors of eminence refused to behavo os if their 
reputation had not been already formed ; and Mr. Shaw 
Leebvrk, finding competition impossible among native 
artists, appoints a foreigner without any competition. Our 
ono source of comfort lies in tho probability that Mr. 
Boehm will produce a fino work, and ono worthy of the 
Durr’s memory. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, who apparently iakes some inte- 
rest in artistic questions, and who may perhaps be lookevl 
upon as a suitable person to rule at some future time in tho 
Office of Works, made the best speech of the short debate. 
The question of the removal of the statue, he observed, was 
not merely an artistic ono. It was rather one of historical asso- 
ciation. Ho wenton to criticise the new arrangements at Hyde 
. Park Corner; and in answer to him Mr. Bhaw Lefjsvre’b 
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logic comes again into use, Ho is going to 
the arch as its architect intended. The original 
dtttwwgs will be in the approaching exhibition of archi- 
tectural drawings at the Burlington Club. To judge 
by them, Burton intended at first to put a frieze round 
the plinth, and to add eight statues, four on each 
front. Subsequently a chariot was proposed for the 
top, and* in the engraved views of the time is always 
represented there. Which of these intentions is to lx) 
carried out docs not very clearly appear, or whether they 
are both to be fulfilled. The arch was originally designod 
to make an entrance to the Royal Gardoris ; but the device 
of turning the rum 1 way of Constitution liill through was 
ingenious and successful. The whole operation has now 
been carried out, so far as the public is informed, without the 
superintendence of any architect or sculptor, certainly with- 
out the help of any artist of eminence. The narrowness of 
the majority in favour of the .vote, and Sir Rokert Peel's 
remise to bring t he matter up again on the Report, leave a 
ope that Mr. Shaw Lefevrk’s wild career may receive a 
check. A characteristic excuse was put forward for not re- 
placing the Duke — namely, the cost of the operation ; but, as 
Mr. Shaw Lkfevke made no reference to the similar cost of 
putting any other piece of sculpture on the arch, we may 
suppose that be reasoned, if it ran be ml led reasoning, as 
lie bad done in the mat ter of choosing a sculptor. 


Tin: BUDGET. 

rjlHE Budget was introduced by Mr. Guilders on 
A Thursday evening in a speech shorter, on the whole, 
than nuch speeches usually are. Mr. Guilders has neither 
Mr. Gladstone’s power of lucid explanation, not its 
opposite, in which unfortunately the Premier excels even 
more. The statement of Thursday excited little curiosity 
beforehand. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
two proposals which he inado towards the conclusion of 
his speech, contrived to impart to it considerable interest. 
The subject of light gold is in itself of importance, if in 
many cases, no doubt, of very little importance, to every- 
body. The subject of tho rate of interest on the National 
Debt affects a large and increasing number of people. Mr. 
Guilder's speech, then, may be divided into two distinct 
parts ; ami, without pronouncing any opinion upon them os 
yet, we may brieily indicate their drift, both as regards the 
account of the revenue and tho new proposals. 

Tho revenue for the past year lias amounted to a total of 
87,205,000/., or 656,000/. more than the estimate. For the 
coming year the estimate is 85,555,000/. Tho expenditure 
for the past ye^r has been 86,999,000/., leaving a surplus of 
206, oco/. The surplus anticipated for next yoar is 263.000/. 
Mr. Childers proposes to apply this modest sum in tho 
reduction of the licence-duty on four-wheeled vehicles ply- 
ing for hire, or, in other words, on cabs, and we may possibly 
in the remote future be able to find some kind of conveyance lit 
to drive in besides hansoms. This reduction is, however, sped - 
ally intended for the relief of hackney-carriage owners at 
watering-places where the season is short. Tho Excise has 
produced 46,653,000/., being 138,000 /. above the estimate, 
though still showing a fall on spirits, the very open weather 
of the months of November, December, January, and 
February having, us the Chancellor observed, had a direct 
effect on the reduction of the amount. On tho other hand, 
tliH beer revenue has greatly improved. In 1881-2 it 
was 8,531,000/, In 1882-3 it fell to 8,400,000/. It has 
now risen to 8,488,000/., or within 50,000/. of what it 
was two years ago. This is not unsatisfactory, even from 
the teetotal point of view. People have drunk more 
beer and less gin. As Mr. Childers remarked, with a 
complacency all the greater because it was unexpected, 
pauperism has decreased. Artisans and labourers are 
. doing very well. Bread is cheap; and although there 
is “much complaint among persons in easy cireum* 
14 stances,” or, rather, among persons who were formerly 
in easy circumstances, “ there is a steady increase in tho 
“accumulation* of the country which is best evidenced 
“ by the growth of the income-tax and the House-duty.” 
No wander that Mr. Childers has, as he say's, to deal 
With very conflicting circumstances. Railway receipts are 
low. . Trade is depressed. Incomes derived from land, 
whether by landlords or farmers, are still in an unsatisfac- 
tory state. These are Mr. Childers’s own words, but it 
does not seem to occur to him that it is his duty to face 


these circumstances. The Post Office has proved a dis- 
appointment, and the Chancellor is disposed to put off 
cheap telegrams for nine months. The Parcels Poet has 
not fulfilled expectations. Instoad of In'ingfag in, as was 
estimated, 340,000/., it has only produced 1 55,0^^ Such 
ate the chief items relating to the past with which Mr. 
Childers dealt, and they do not seem to present any 
features of exceptional importance. 

With regard to tho future, tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had two principal proposals to make which, it 
may be anticipated, will toth encounter considerable 
criticism. Tho first relates to tho reduction of the National 
Debt. The funded debt amounted this time last year to 
7 1 2,699,000/. It now stands at 640,631,000/., being alower 
figure than it has ever touched since 181 1. The interest is 
lower than il has over boon since 1805. This satisfactory 
state of things, coupled with the fact that, while Two- 
and-a-half per Cent, stock is at 91, and the old Three 
per Cent. Consols aro at 102 and upwards, or, in other 
words, that the Two-and-a-half per Cent, stock is nearly 
at par, and tho Three per Cent, considerably above par, 
Mr. Childers sees his way to a grand reduction of the 
whole debt by a conversion of the Three per Cent, 
stock into two and a half. How this is to bo done be ex- 
plained not very clearly ; but, no doubt, by the Treasury 
using its undoubted right of giving notice, the arrangement 
will be largely carriod out while money remains bo cheap 
and trade so depressed. The second proposal to which we 
have referred is for the improvement of the gold coinage. 
1 1 appears that, since the redemption of specie payments 
in 1817, more than 300,000,000/. worth of gold coins have 
been put into circulation, and not more than 50,000,000/. 
formally withdrawn. Of the 90,000,000 sovereigns and 
20,000,000 half sovereigns now in circulation in this 
country fully a half are light. Various proposals have 
be» i n made and plans tried by which this state of things 
is to be remedied. Mr. Childers reviewed them one by 
oth . but rejected them all for various reasons, except one. 
The difficulty of course is obvious. Somebody must pay 
for tho depreciation. Tho proposal that has hitherto 
been most favourably entertained is that the loss should 
bo divided between the Treasury and tho actual holder. 
But Mr. Childers suggests taking the half-sovereign, con- 
verting it into a coin containing more alloy, and only 
representing half a sovereign as a crownpieeo represents 
quarter of a sovereign, so as to make a saving by whiah the 
whole gold coinage may eventually iie called in, and re- 
issued in full without loss. The proposal is a debatable 
one, but it is only bad men who will soe in it a sign that 
the Government, having already suggested the debase- 
ment of tho franchise, now suggests the debasement of the 
currency. 


FOOTBALL IN THE FIELD. 

I T might l)o a nico question for thn curious to decide whether 
the position that the game of football has withiu recent times 
taken among our national sports is due to an increase in the man- 
liness or in tho frivolity of our age. Popular in one shape or 
other the game has been in these islands from an almost imme- 
morial time ; indeed, it lias a history to which the history of 
cricket is but of yesterday; Tho Greeks played it, and so did the 
Romans ; the latter, in Rugbeiati fashion, using their bands as well 
as thfir feet. It is supposed to have come into Britain with Csssar, 
but the first mention of it in our chronicles is in tho latter part of 
the twelfth century, when William Fitzstephen, in his Euitery 0/ 
Loudon, writes of the young men of the city going on certain 
festivals into the Holds to play the gamo after dinner. For some 
reason, shrouded in the mists of antiquity, Shrove Tuesday seems 
to have been held peculiarly sacred to the sport, and m&qy who 
have still n fair share of their span of years to run can remember 
how on that day, in certain odd nooks and corners of England, A 
ball was kicked fortuitously about Tillage streets to the great 
detriment of windows ana the dismay of the more timotque 
inhabitants. In its early days the game was followed in very 
primitive fashion, and in a desperately rough one, without any of 
the intricacy and manoeuvring of modern play ; so that probably 
it was not only James’s known aversion to hard, blows that made 
him forbid hia luckless son from joining in a sport which he has 
styled in his Bosilikon Voron as “ mooter for laming ihfta Jmakihg 
able the users thereof.” Gradually these Shrove Tuesday, diver* 
sions died out, and the' game became relegated to the 

playing-grounds of our schools and village greens, bep)Hne to be 
regarded by universal, if unwritten, consent as the peculiar ipy 
and privilege of youth— « game, to be put Wide, with 
childish things, by those whose checks, as the rate miiPalvetley 
has sung, had become “ partially obscured by vMsksjr,* v ." 
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is in observed fact that Ike rewarding, especially tho lavish 
rewarding, of piotv, infant and other, is not seldom followed by a 
certain weariness In well-doing on tho part of the infants. 

However this wav be, Mr. .Parnell's appearance before a 
jury of hie countrymen (perhaps including some subscribers to , 
the Nation’s Tribute, though, if we mistake not, most of that 
came from Yankeclnud) might have b:»en staggering to thoso 
who do nafe. know liow unsafe it is to judge from appearances. 
The rash and hasty judger would certainly not have conjcctiftcd 
from it that Mr. rarncll was the most illustrious of ten nut s' 
friends' or that ho had recently conducted a Land League agi- j 
tatlon, or indeed anything at all like these tilings. Far, very 
far, from us be it. to find fault with Mr. Parnell's proceedings 
in themselves. We, being in tho gall of bitterness as to this 
land matter, do firmly hold that it is a tenant's business to poy 
rent, and a landlord's right, if the tenant does not pay it, to 
recover it in whatsoever way the law allows. True, some queer 
circumstances were alleged in this particular case. It was said 
that there was a crostj-trausncLion in the money-lending way 
between Mr. Parnell and his tenant, and that, if the tenant was 
alack with his rent, Mr. Parnell was not extremely prompt with 
hie interest (it is pleasant, by the way, to ivllecl that the 
Nation's Tribute will prevent such awkwardness in fuiure if 
Mr. Parnell is fairly careful of it). It was even insinuated that 
Mr. Parnell had unaccountably delayed to proceed with an 
action in tbe tenant's life, when the tenant could have come 
forward to giro evidence about a verbal agreement (very 
important to the matter) which was made in Kilmainhnm. Kil- 
xuainhani aeoius, according to this story, to have seen more 
treaties than one, and bad luck would appear to ba\o pre- 
sided over them all. With nil this, however, we have very little 
to do. Tho agreeable thing is to find the great champion of 
the Land League binding tenants down by leases containing agree- 
ments not to claim compensation for improvements or disturbance 
and bringing actions against widows for arrears of rent. This is 
great fun ; and except Mrs. West, who has to pay the arrears and 
the law expenses, everybody ought to be pleased. Mr. Parnell 
got® bis money, tho British public lias the height of diversion 
entirely in observing Mr. Parnells proceedings, the cwouncillurs ol* 
Ireland— a deserving body - have honourable employment, and it 
is to be hoped foes. Some weak-minded folk have suggested that 
the Irish public will not like tho fun. Bui here wo are inclined 
to think that they are wrong. Irishmen fully understand tho 
spirit of the axiom laid down by a Scotch authority to the filed 
that “ Tbe Lord's Lmibs imm play/’ nnd they are quite accus- 
tomed to the spectacle which Las been scandalously likened to 
that of one Irishman roasting nnd another turning the spit. The 
idea th&t Mr. Parnell will be much dutnage 1 by this tv&nsacfion 
arises from the same Saxon stupidity which saw “ queerness ’’ 
in that memorable refusal of Sir Kull'ord Bull'ord to pay tlm 
bill for tho horse he had himself told ut a profit “ when it 
came juo ” which is rocorded in the Irish Sketch Book. Mr. 
Parnell may cease to be an uncrowned king- Irish uncrowned 
kings have nearly as short a term of royalty as, according to a 
rather misty history, their crowned predecessors usually bad a 
thousand years ago or thereabouts. But it will hardly he owing 
to this little nibble ut Mrs. Widow West’s house. This, however, 
does not in the least diminish tho l'uu of the thing to the stupid 
British mind. And generous Irishmen need not grudge us this j 
fun. They have so much of their own, what with leaving cards with 
rifle-cartridges tied to them (a mode of menace terrific, no doubt, but 
somewhat inscrutable), with bags of dynamite, with surgeons' 
knives, and so forth, that it is only fair they should give the enemy 
a turn now and then. And iu a quiet soit of way it must be 
admitted that this little play of “The Uncrowned King and tlm 
Widow; or, llow 1 Taught my Tenant to Hold the Harvest/’ is 
very fair entertainment indeed. 

The fun of Mr. Gladstones contribution to this week’s amuse- 
ments is of a loss unmixtid kind. There wero no bones broken in 
the Mount Avon matter, and, as apparently tho deceased Mr. 
West was a man of some substance, his widow has perhaps 
bought her lesson not to have business transactions with patriots 
at no very terrible price. Tho signing of the lease with & 
strict covenant against claiming compensation for disturbance 
just about the time, August i8So, of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, and the interview in Kilmainham, that 
favourite place of counsel, and all the rest of it, may be 
laughed at without any nasty afterthought. The Westminster 
farce is much nearer to the tragedy, and the spectator has to keep 
his eye very steady on tho object to avoid straying into quite 
other passions than laughter. On Monday night Mr. Bourkc, as 
ell men know, asked Mr. Gladstone (as usual in vain) for informa- 
tion about Egypt, and included in his qm stiou a special request 
for any information about 44 tho state of u flairs at Khartoum, 
Shendy, and Berber.” Now every one was aware of a rumour 
tbit part of tbe garrison of Shendy, with a number of non- 
combatants, bad been intercepted and* mas? acred iu an attempt to 
eslfape. In his reply Mr. Gladstone made no reference to this, 
blit simply said, 4 ‘ tShendy is surrounded by hostile tribes.” Mr. 
Bbulke naturally called his attention to the omission of any notice 
of the reported massacre. To this Mr* Gladstone replied, in the 
decorous report of tho Times next morning, “ It was not in your 
notice/ Oii tbe evening itself the words were elsewhere reported 
as having been bluntly 44 You didn't ask me/ But the discrepancy 
is entirely unimportant. However, being jut further ps eased, 
Mr. Gladstone observed, “My hon. friend the Under-Secre- 
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tarv has got a telegram and will give information/ This airy 
style may have reminded some hearers of the agreeable manner 
in which the elder Mr. Osborne used to tell his eon George 
that “ Mr. Chopper bus got something for you.” The something, 
however, which Mr. (’hopper had was usually a cheerful jd^ue. 
What Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice had was a confirmatiofFo? the 
massacre which Mr. Gladstone thought bo unimportant that bis 
attention not being specially or literally called to it, he aaid 
nothing about it. The state of affairs at Shendy does not appear 
to Mr. Gladstone to comprehend such trifling details as the 
massacre of a few hundred of tbe garrison and inhabitants of 
Shendy, and when by great effort ids attention is attracted to this 
small matter, he has to turn to an Under-Secretary to give the 
answer. Even thus might a Htately butler depute some very trifling 
cflice to the Buttons of tho establishment, reserving himself for 
weightier matters. 

There is really need of somonew pamphlets from Mr. Gladstone. 
“ Lessons in Massacre” aro quite out of dato, and what we want 
now is “LrHums in llow to Make Light of Massacre." It is a 
groat, pity, too, that Mr. Gladstone’s present constituency is so far 
oil' t hut ho cannot reasonably be expected to deliver Black heath 
speeches or an equivalent for them. It would be very agreeable 
to hear him crying, in one of his customary flights, “Oh, gentle* 
men, lot mo implore you to desist from this habit of considering 
rather the lives of miserable Egyptians than tho necessities and 
convenience of a God-granted Government," and pointing out how 
idle aud factious is tho task of objecting to the slaughter of 
Arabs on the Nile by hundreds and Arabs on tho lied Sea by 
thousands, when the real question is how to keep the Liberal 
party in olliee. Aud round him other voices ought to gather:— 
“ l’erislt Guidon ! perish our influence in Egypt l perish Egypt 
itself, und all the men and things thereof, rather than that Mr. 
Gladstone should be obliged to accept a responsibility which is dis- 
agreeable to him, or to make a damning admission in a Parlia- 
mentary answer.” But wo live in flat and prosaic times, far different, 
alas, from those uf hut a short while since. Still the actual ap- 
pearance of tho Prime Minister on this und on other occasions has 
been (always putting tho moio serious view aside) a pleasant 
spectacle enough. It lias cuubled any one with brains in Lis head 
to eatinmlo the exact amount of sincerity th&t there was in tho 
cries und denunciations of seven years ago, the exact amount of 
philanthropy and sympathy for man as man which Mr. Gladstone 
feels. Not one word of sorrow for the reported massacre drops 
from the lips that gushed and roared over the massacre of llatak, 
not so much its tin.* stereotyped 44 1 am sorry to say” or 44 Then? 
fa too much reason to believe” decks tho fate of these 
inconvenient persons who had dared to get massacred in 
a manner troublesome to Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Their 
fate is first passed over ns not worthy even of mention, then handed 
to an Undor-Meerotary to talk about. A scandal to human nature 
this P Oh dear no t It is not worth while to get into the heroics 
(Mr. Gladstone himself is our warrant for that) about a reported 
massacre of a few hundred men ami women, still less about ft poli- 
tician leaving his humanity to be called for when he next goes out 
of office. But it is an excellent joke, and quito lit to run in a cur- 
ricle with the joke of the hero of the Land League invoking the 
tyrannic Courts established by «iu alien Power to extract rent from 
tho widow's of his tenants. 

These be j our gods, oh England and oh Ireland ! 


ANTONY AT THE ODflON. 

f PI 1 E complaint of a dearth of new writers And new plays is not 
JL confined to our side of the Channel. With the exception of 
Seven* Torelli — a lino play brought out by Francois Uoppge at the 
Oduon — and M. Jeau Aicart’s unfortunate drama, JSmiiie, at the 
Theatre Francis, we aro not aware that any new pieco worth 
mentioning lists appeared during the past winter on the Parisian 
stage; for the drama at the Thdfttre de Gymnnse, Le Maitre 
da Forges, is, alter till, only a clover adaptation of a well- 
known novel. In conscquenco the theatres have fallen back 
upon revivals. Tho Theatre Francis is giving M. Dumas’s 
L'&tranghre, with Mile, Barthet as the jDuchesso de Sept 
Monts, and Mile. Biaucho Piorson as Mrs. Clarkeon. , The 
former replaces Mile. Croizette, and is allowed to be in all respect® 
far superior to her*, but Mile. Piorson, who has been for some 
years the leading actress at the ThdMre du Vaudeville, would, we 
venture to think, have done well to remain there. Neither in 
appearance nor in dramatic method is she suited to the larger 
stage on which she now appears; and should Mme. Sara)* 
Bernhardt-Damalft revisit as a spectator ths scene of her former , 
triumphs, she would be more than human if she did hot find a 
malicious pleasure in noticing bow completely her successor. he* 
succeeded in divesting the character of ail mystery and poetry, 
without which Mrs. Clarkson becomes nothing better than an 
ordinary adventuress. Another, and more mterestinmJftviral here 
is Scribe's Bertrand et Baton ; on, V 4 rt de C<m*pl§W* ' As tide 
once famous play has not been performed for maoyyeaw, 
we wilt iust remind our readers that the scene fa laid in 
Denmark in 1772; and that the oonspiraoy, whioh .begins in, 
the first act and ende in the last, is an attempt" 

Struensee, the Court physician, whose sudden accession to 
power aud place by favour of the Queen fa one of the unsolved 
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problem® of history. The play— like most of M. Scribe’s pro- 
ductions— is extremely ingenious, but leeks reality, and the 
dialogue is stilted and old-fashioned. Struensee, like Queen 
Blizabeth in The Critic t is perpetually talked about, but never 
brought on to the stage* and tne persons who are plotting his 
avertbffM are, with one exception, no better than puppets, in 
whose fortunes it is impossible to feel the faintest interest. That 
one exception is Bertrand do Bantzau, who was understood, when 
the play was originally produced, to be inteuded to represent 
M. de Talleyrand. He is a roal person, with all the Unease and 
readiness of resource with which his eminent prototype has been 
credited. The part was “ created,” as the phrase is, by M. Samson ; 
but, great aa he is said to have been, we are convinced that he 
could not have been superior to M. Thiron. Even bis talent, how- 
ever, fails to make the revival a success, and tbo play will shortly 
be withdrawn, or given only at rare intervals. Another interest- 
ing experiment at this theatre is the dfbut of a pupil of M. 
Delaunay, Milo. Marsy, who has lately won a pretnier j>rix de 
com 6 die at the Conservatoire. She haw appeared aa yet m only 
two parts — 06 lim 6 ne in the Misanthrope, and Suzanne in Le 
Manage de Figaro . Both of these characters are difficult, and 
both are associated with the recollection of celebrated actresses ; 
but Mile. Marsy has been so distinctly successful in thorn, and 
gives suelfpromise of future excellence, that confident hopes nro 
entertained that a star of the first magnitude bus risen on the 
dramatic horizon. 

The enterprising managers of tho Theatre de rOd«$on,not having 
any new piece ready to succeed Severe Toretli , or perhaps think- 
ing that it would be a waste of good material to produce one so 
late in the season, have followed in tbo steps of the Muison de 
Molj&re ; but with this difference, that, wbereRB M. Perrin has 
been careful to revive only those plays which are tolerably sure to 
bo successful, MM. de la Jlounat and I’nrel liavo ventured on the 
' boldest of bold experiments, and have revived the powerful, but 
gloomy, and, it must be admitted, repulsive play by M. Alexandre 
Dumas, Antony. It no doubt offers nil but irresistible attractions 
to a manager in distress ; for it not only possesses great literary 
merit, but lit its production took the town by storm, and has since 
come to be regarded as a sort of standard and type of the 
Romantic school. It is by no nroflDS certain, however, that the 
success of 1831 will be repeated in 1884. A drama dashed off at 
fever heat, in which tbo passionate enthusiasm of a time of groat 
political excitement is reflected, or a comedy in which some pass- 
ing folly of the day is satirized, must pass through several stages 
before it can obtain a permanent place among the immortals. At 
first it achieves a triumphant success ; then it ia laid asido, or, 
if revived, is listened to with languid interest by scanty 
audiences ; and it is only after a long delay that it can hope to 
become part of the literature which is independent of time or 
placo. Antony has passed through the two first stages; but we 
doubt whether it possesses sufficient vitality to enable it to enter 
upon the third. 

It was one of the principles of the Bom Antic school that human 
passions are essentially the saiuo in all ages and in all countries ; 
and that thereforo a tragedy of our own time might he made ns 
impressive as a classical one. M. Dumas cleverly introduces an 
episodic powonnge into the fourth net of Antony , who explains 
these theories in the interval between two quadrilles; and the 
whole play is evidently intended to be an illustration of them. 
The hero is an orphan, the child of unknown parents, compelled 
by their sin to live a life of isolation, homeless and friendless. 
The stigma of his birth cannot be shaken off. The lady of his 
love is taken away frogi him and married to another. After an 
.absence of three years he suddenly returns to Paris, more 
.sombre and disdainful than ever, with a bitter rage against 
mankind in his heart. An accident throws him into the society of 
his former love, now become Mme. Adftlo d’Hervey, and, im- 
pelled by on irresistible passion, ho determines to possess her, 
though by so doing his own ruin aud hers nro sooner or later 
inevitable. Those who have even elementary ideas of right and 
wrong will recognize that a man who sins as Antony sinned is 
weakest at the very moment when be ought to he strongest ; but 
the notion of facing a guilty passion and overcoming it was one 
which few of the Romantic school of 1 830 could admit for a moment; 
and it must be confessed that Dutnas has succeeded in throw- 
ing round hla principal personage an air of destiny and fatality 
which goes for to palliate his crimes. Even the terrible third act, 
in which Antony pursues his victim, and com pole her to become 
his mistress by & device which reduces him to the level of a 
common felon, though a piece of brutal realism which even M. 
Zola’S most fervent disciples would shrink from exhibiting, ia so 
cleverly managed that Antony still continues to fascinate us, 
though we may cesse to sympathize with him. Dumas has 
declared that his piece is not immoral ; and, so far as the exhibi- 
tion of vice triumphant*!* followed by that of swift And sudden 
retribution, It must be allowed that, he has proved his point. We 
nrb shown, in the first place, Mme. , d’Hervey shunned by her 
former Mends, and at last imploring! death at the hand of her 
lover rather than meet her husband, who, when he bursts open 
the door ofy&tt room in which the guilty pair have awaited his 
arrival, findOfitte dead, while Antony, to save her reputation, 
exclaim* *‘ISU* me r&istait, je l’ai aesaselnd f ” From a dramatic 
* phint of . view this catastrophe is one of the most effective ever 
imagined by a dramatist ; and certainly, as the author carefully 
prints outfit dqee something to raise the piece above the level ot 
an ordinary tale of adultery and murder. 


In this gloomy drama of illicit love the twelve supplementary* 
personages whoso names appear in the list of characters am 
merely introduced to serve as a background to Mme. d’Hervey 
and her lover. Vet such is the art wUh which M. Dumas has 
developed his story that there is not a dull moment in any one of 
the five short acts ; while the nervous, passionate dialogue goes 
straight to the hearts of the spectators, and makes them pity 
where they ought undoubtedly to condemn. 

The play was written in 1829, the prinoipal character having 
heeif suggested, as the author confesses, by the Didier 0? M. Victor 
Hugo in Marion de Lonne, The idea of the catastrophe, he tells 
us, came suddenly into bis mind one day as he wfik walking along 
the Boulevard, and the felory was framed to lead up to it ; but the 
real secret of its dramatic success is revealed by Another admis- 
sion which he makes. M. Dutqas could never hold his tongue about 
what concerned himself, and he informs us that there were 
circumstances in his own life which bore a dose resemblance to 
those of his fictitious personages, and that he found a relief from 
a great sorrow in expressing his own feelings through the mouth 
of Antony. The pieco was accepted as soon as completed by the 
Cumddio Franchise, and the two principal parte were entrusted to 
M. Firinin and Mile. Mars, both of whom undertook them very w 
unwillingly, but immediately afterwards the censure intervened, * 
and tbc play was forbidden. Then camo the Revolution of 1830, 
tho censure was abolished, and tho Oontedie agreed to put the 
piece into rehearsal, if M. Dumas is to be believed, tne two 
principal actors had never any serious intention of performing it; 
but they nevertheless learnt "their parte, and even the day or the 
first representation was fixed. Then Mile. Mars gravely informed 
the author that she could not think of performing her part on that 
day ; that sh« had spent a large sum on her dresses ; and that she 
had made up her mind to wait till there was a new chandelier, 
in order that they might be properly scon and appreciated by the 
public. w Thereupon, says Jl. Damns , i( I said * Adieu, Madame/ 
took up my manuscript, and walked out of the theatre.” He 
probably would not have acted with such decision bad be -not 
known that bo would be welcomed on the stago of the Thdatfo de 
la Porte St.-Martin, then the choeen home of the new dramatic 
school. IIu was careful, however, to secure his interpreters 
before he entered into business relations with the manager, and 
carried the play straight to Mme. Dorval. Their interview, which 
is described at length in a very curious and characteristic chapter 
of Mcs Mtmoires, was in every way satisfactory; and indeed, if 
M. Dumas has not sacrificed truth to effect in his narrative, tho 
reading of the play must have been nearly as dramatic as tho 
acting of it. Next day M. Bocnge was secured for Antony, and 
lastly the manager, M. Y-ro&nier, rnado no difficulty about the im- 
mediate performance of the work. The first representation, on 
May 3, 1831, was one of those extraordinary scenes of tumultuous 
enthuriasm which are almost incredible nowadays, but which wero 
not rare at that period of excitement. The audience became more 
And more frantic as each act curried them step by step towards tho 
catastrophe, which was received, says Dumas, with “ such cries of 
terror, astonishment, and grief, that probably not one-third of tho 
spectators could catch the Inst words”; and when the curtain had 
fallen the author was seized upon by his friends, who cut off the 
tails of his coat that they might carry them away as relics. If 
that was the temper of the spectators in a theatre on the Boulevards, 
no wonder that it was piefemtd by ewotioual writers to the frigid 
propriety which dominated the atmosphere in the Rue do Richelieu. 
Antony ran for a hundred nights— a most unusual length of time 
at that period — with undiminisbed popularity, and not long after-' 
w arils was transferred to the Oddon, where it was performed for 
thirty more. 

Oil the first night of the revival tho theatre was crammed to suf- 
focatiou, aud though the spectators did not attempt to imitate the 
behaviour of those who received the piece at its first production, they 
wore evidently intensely interested. It wtw, however, the interest* 
of curiosity, not of passion. They had come to see what manner 
of play had moved the Parisians fifty-threo years ago, not to ha 
carried away themselves The critical element was of course largely 
represented; and possibly on future performances, especially at 
those givon at popular prices, tho public may bo more demonstra- 
tive. The play was produced exactly as it may have been pro- 
duced originally ; the furniture and the dresses being careful re- 
productions of those in fashion iu 1831. M. Paul Mounet looked 
as gloomy and fatal as an ideal Antony ought to look, and acted 
with much power and individuality. We are sorry that we can- 
not say as much in favour of MJle. Tessaudier, who' was at best 
but a prosaic Addle. She may possibly improve when she gets 
over tne nervousness of representing a difficult character in a play* 
which the actors probably regurded as a dangerous experiment; 
but she seenied to us to he sadly wanting in pathos, and phrases 
the rendering of which by Mme. Dorval lias become historical, 
fell unnoticed from her lips. Even the famous “ Mais jo suis 
perdue, moi t ” when who learns her husband's return, failed to 
moke any impression on the audience. The rest of the characters, 
none of which, as we said above, are of any great importance, 
were all acted with propriety ; and the young poet, Eugdne 
dMIervilly, was especially worthy of commendation. 
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P01XT-TJLA.NK RANGE. 

A MONG the logons of tlio short campaign in the Soudan, not 
the least important is that, however sudden and determined 
the rush, tho difficulty of charging homo through breech-loading 
fire to actual hand-to-haud combat is, if the riflemen nre steady 
And resolute, almost insuperable. So far as the infantry were 
concerned, General Graham’s battles of El Tcb and Tumameb 
Alford good examples of the practical effect of modern rifle- lire at 
what is commonly called 4% uoi tit-blank range.” Perhaps it* mny 
be well to determine as nearly as we can what this term means. 

Into the origin of the combination of the two words point and 
blank wo do not now mean to enter. We beg to commend the 
double term to the care of the compilers of tho New En<rii?h 
Dictionary oil Historical Principles. If that useful work ful Ills its 
promise, 44 Point-blank *’ is sure to be well treated in its proper 
place. Perhaps a connexion may bo traced between the point- 
blank of curt refusal and tho point-blank of a firearm. Anyhow, 
an English philologist may bo trusted to do ample justice to a 
term which smacks so strongly of James's Waval Jl Utory and 
Napier’s Vcninsular Il'ar. Perhaps we may bo allowed to bring to 
the compiler’s notice the story of tho veteran Irish Fusilier who, 
being asked with reference to the battle of Barrosa what the 
"HiWJUipg was of fighting at 44 point-blank range,” replied, 4 ‘ Faith ! 

It just mimes that wo uever fired a shot till we could aeo tile 
whites of tho Frenchman’s eyes/* Tho story is an old one, but not 
altogether without point. Some years ago, Ucnoral (then Colonel ) 
Lefroy, of tho Royal Artillery, proposed, apparently unsuccess- 
fully, that the term “ point-blank ’’ should be discontinued, lie 
contended that it wa9 of no use, and without any practical mean- 
ing. Since that dnto it seems to have been a good deal misused, 
and to have fallen into partial disuse. In all probability men who 
wished to be exact avoided its use. Still in its own sphere it 
has held its own. It is one of those words that refuse, so 
to speak, to fall out. There is a sound of sharpness about it 
which makes it expressive in spite of its vagueness ; at the same 
time it is vague enough to be used in a manner which is 
slipshod without being absolutely incorrect. When a word is 
down at heel, |t is difficult to 'viy whether it is a fitting one or 
not. The term is not, of com so, a common one in the sense that 
it is in everybody’s mouth ; but by a certain set of persons it is 
used not uncommonly both in writing and conversation. We sec 
it in the reports (lately, for tin* most part, exceedingly good ones) 
sent from the battle-field by the war correspondents. It is pre- 
cisely defined in the Manual for the use of the Royal Artillery, j 
1881. It in quoted in the specifications of an “ Express ” rifle, aiul 
so ou. But let a score or two of men — naval, military, big-gaino 
shooters, gunmnkers, and others — who finvo u L ed tho term, or 
beard it used, from their youth up, bo asked to write down what 
they conceive to be its meaning as generally understood. A few 
might declare there was no such thing; tho minds of others would, 
if one may say so, bo blank upon the point ; of the remainder, one- 
bftlf might be in practical agreement, while the answers of tho 
rest would, wo suspect, differ considerably. The reason of this 
is that tho expression cannot be brought to book. Nowhere, su 
far ns wo know, can a good definition be found of ° point-blank 
range ” when used with reference to a small arm. Nor will the 
rifleman find much comfort if he hunts up the gunnery definition. 
He will not even have the satisfaction underlying disappointment 
when a covert has bemi drawn properly hut blank. He will find 
certainly, but the thing found will bo of the wrong sort, and not 
straightgoing. Tho sooner wo run it to ground the better. 

At page 129 of the Royal Artillery Manual, 1SS1, wc find the 
following definition: — “Point-blank — A gun is laid point-blank 
when the line of sight is parallel to the axis. Point-blank range 
is due to the jump of the gun." This “jump,” wo may explain 
for the general reader, is caused by tho recoil, and is in "fact tho 
lifting of the muzzle, relatively to the breech, at the instant that 
the shot leaves the bore. The result of tho “jump” is a 
slightly increased elevation, and a corresponding increase in tho 
range. The method of obtaining the point-blank range of a gun 
is «d follows : — Lot the axis or the bore be directed horizon tally on 
u mark placed at a short distance from the muzzle, and at tho 
same height as the a\is from the ground. Wlmn the guu is fired, 
the shot, owing to tho 44 jump,” will strikes above the point on 
which the axis is directed,* whereas, if thoro were no 41 jump/’ tho 
shot, owing to the force of gravity, would strike below the point. 
Then, if tlie point be taken back in tho direction of the axis 
until the shot: will exactly strike it, that distance- namely, from 
the muzzle to tho point struck— is (in Royal Artillery parlance) 
the point-blank range of that, particular gun. Now a rifle, unless 
it be held firmly in a fixed rest, jumps in a somewhat similar 
manner at the moment of explosion. It is also pretty certain 
that, in addition to tho jump, a rifle-barrel “buckles, as it is 
called, when the bullet quits the bore, thus causing the muzzlo to 
droop. The effect of the jumping of the whole arm tends to send 
the bullet high, and of tho u buckling ” of the barrel to send it 
low. But, since the amouut of 44 jumping ” and 41 buckling ” 
varies A good deal with the way in which the rifle is held And 
rested at the moment of tiring, it is evident that the point-blank 
jrO&ge in the Artillery sense cannot reasonably be applied to the 
shooting of a small-ami. Nor, in fact, is it so applied. What a 
gunmaker or any one used to guns means by the point-blank 
range of a rifle will be presently considered. He certainly does 
notm&n to refer to the measure of tho effect, or of the mean 
Joint effect, of the buckling and the jumping just mentioned, Here 


it may be noticed that several superior ofRcetsiu our service who 
some years ago wrote with authority on gunnery matters are all 
silent about the jump of the gun. Their definitions/ while agree- 
ing with one another, do not correspond with the Artillery, defini- 
tion of tcwJuv. The books we particularly allude to are Owen's 
Modern Art dJ cry , 1S71 ; General Sir Howard IlouglfjT Naval 
Gunnery, 1855, and the 44 Aide-Memoire to the Military Sciences.” 
written by the officers of the Royal* Engineers (1847-*! 852)* 
Colonel Owens definition may stand fairly for the rest; it runs 
thus 44 The point-blank rango of a gun is tho range obtained by 
the first graze of the shot, when the piece placed on its carriage 1* 
fired with tho service charge on n horizontal plane with no eleva- 
tion ; that is to say, when the gun is parallel to the plane.” Point- 
blank range in this sense sounds rather vague, inasmuch as it 
depends on the knight of the gun-carriage, which of course may 
vary; but no doubt this term represented roughly the relative 
power of a gun ; there is nothing, however, to lead one to sup- 
pose that tho expression referred in any way to tho range due to 
tho “jump ” of the gun. For Colonel Owen’s definition therein 
no Frencti equivalent. The 0 portae de but on blanc ” of tho 
French service meant, and probably still means, much the same m 
our gunnery “ line of metal range.” In the 44 Manual of Naval 
Gunnery fur Her Majesty’s Fleet ” there is, we believe, no mention 
of the terms 44 point-blank ” and 44 point-blank range” « and in all 
probability most Royal Artillery officers would say that tho 
terms, however precisely defined, are definitions merely, and of no 
practical use. We think that it would have been rather a good 
thing if Colonel Lcfroy’s advice to abolish tho expression as a 
gunnery tnnn had been definitely adopted. We have thought 
it better to try to clear the front of artillery before getting to 
point-blank range with tho rifle. * 

If it is necessary in rifle-shooting to have a term at all to 
express what webolievo the usual meaning of point-blank range to 
be, then that, term i9 convenient enough and as good as any other. 

It is already recognized, and to a certain extent understood, in 
tbo guimuiking trade and in the forest, and to a less extent in 
tho navy and army and among the Volunteers. If it were ouly 
definitely explained and more generally understood, it would imvo 
a much closer application and a much wider use. A somewhat 
rusty term would, in fact, become more useful with tho using. Mr* 
Greener, in his excellent book, The Gun and its Development, 

1 83 1, mentions tho point-blank range of a rifle ns if everybody 
knew what it meant. It is certain that a great many of his- 
readers, who are for the most part learners, could not say what 
it meant. Some expressions, like muzzle- velocity, explain them- 
selves; but a conventional term (if that can no called con- 
ventional about which the agreement is both tacit and partial)* 
should, if passible, be defined in a book. which is full of special in- 
formation. A definition, or an explanation amounting to definition, 
would have come veTy well in Mr. Greener’B instructive chapter 
on sporting rifles. From time to time we havo had the opportunity 
of talking to rifle-makers and deer-stalkers who were masters of 
their cruft, and wo believe that most of such would agree with 
the following explanation of point-blank range. The point-blank 
range of a rifle is the distance in yards measured from the muzzle 
to the mark throughout, and up to, which the bullet will strike 
th$ said mark whon aim is taken straight at it with the lowest 
sight, called sometimes the fixed sight, and, not uncommonly,, 
the 44 point-blank ” sight. This, in as many words, is, we believe,, 
the moaning as generally understood. Briefly — as to a boy wha 
is a beginner —it might be said point-blank range is the distance, 
not only at which, but up to which, you will be well served by 
vour lowest back-sight, if there is no fault behind the trigger* 
i’oint-bb&nk range may bo made more of by aiming a little higher 
or lower, thus humouring the curve, so to spunk, according as tho 
object is at tho far limit of, or well within, the point-blank range* 
The longer the point-blank range, the less dependent ia the fixer 
on knowing tho correct distance. The length of point-blank 
range depends chiefly on tho flatness of the first part of the 
trajectory, and also on the size of the mark intended to be bit 
A bullet, it need hardly be said, does not move in a straight line* 
for auy part of its flight; nor, beyond a few yards from tho 
muzzle, will any rifle, however accurate, put shot after shot 
literally one on the ton of the other. Some margin of mark, 
however small, must bo presented to the trajectory, however 
slightly curved. The mark (in big-game snooting) is that 
vulnerable patch which, and which onfy, it is desired so earnestly 
to hit. This mark bring a fixed quantity, the great endeavour 
must bo to get a trajectory as flat as possible. Flatness of 
trajectory is tlie result of very high velocity, or, what is the satis* 
thing, of a very short 44 time of flight.” The shorter the time, of 
flight the leas exposure is there of the bullet to the action of theforco 
of gravity, which, as every one knows, acts in propart feti to tjhl*’. 
squares of the times, and is the sole cause of the downvfctd CUTV* 
of tho bullet. In order to get a very Ugh velocity at short, 
ranges (ns with an 44 Express” rifle), a comparatively heavy 
powder charge is usod with a comparatively ltg&l^genevaUy *. 
hollow— bullet. The eilect is that the bullet is whipped up* *> 



shown by a ibw figures. Let a ‘450-inCh ** Express n bullet An d V 
’450-inch Martini-Henry service bullet be started at thesapiein- 
stout from their respective rifles. We witt attmn^jhat i|k»; 
44 Express” bullet, weighing 270 grains, and fired witTEa powder* 
charge of 130 grains, bos, as is not unusual, a muxila velocity of 
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*> 7 f 4 ftet pef ftfCond,ftnd tbat the service buRet, weighing 480 
grants, and fired with the service charge of powder— vis. 85 
grains— haa * mu %m velocity of 1,31$ feet per second* (The 
superiority in muzzle velocity is due to the comparatively heavy 
powder ohaijgtt and comparatively light bullet.) But a light 
'weight in this sort of race cannot stay. Weight tells from the 
Arst. yih^difference in velocity of about 450 feet per second at 
ihe unroKrift, at 100 yards from it, reduced to a difference of 200 
feet per second. At 200 yards the difference is only 50 feet per 
‘Second. At about 300 yards tlio “ Etpress " bullet begins, ia Turf 
talk, to come bock to the Martini-Henry bullet, and just about 
500 yards from the muzzles— and in os nearly as possible one and 
two- fifth seconds from the start— the comparatively heavy Martini 
bullet comes up to and passes the light one, the race being all 
ever but shouting. From a game-killing point of view, a military 
tifle cannot be compared to an u Express *' sporting rifle iu the 
matter of flatness of trajectory at short ranges ; but, in respect of 
fighting, the greater curve of tho military rifle is to a certain 
•extent compensated for by the larger mark afforded by the stature 
of an enemy standing or running at distances within 250 or 260 
yards of the firer. 

We notice that the term l( point-blank " sight (but not point- 
blank ran^e) is now introduced into the Musketry Regulations, 
(884, just issued to the army. At p. 1 13 the Boldiur is instructed, 
when firing at the " figure n target at distances under 250 yards, 
4 o use the lowest, or “ point-blank/' sight, which, though nominally 
for loo yards, does actually give elevation for 140 yards. Then 
the ft figure” — aim being taken at its breast — is under the power 
•of the rifle for 250 yards; in other words, it ought to bo hit some- 
where, either higher or lower, throughout the whole of that dis- 
tance. This " figure r practice illustrates very well tho meaning 
•of the u point-blank range v of a military rifle. Conversely, the 
term is a convenient expression for the bitting power of a rifle 
under certain conditions within a limited distance. Though, us 
we have seen, tho conditions vary as between a sportiug and a 
•military rifle, particularly in the height of the object, the principle 
as tho same for both. 

To try to explain a term that has a shifting and indefinite 
meaning is not, we have found, un altogether easy tusk. To defino 
the term and procure its general recognition would in all proba- 
bility be much more difficult. Still such an attempt, if the term 
is to be used at all, might at all events be made. A mixed jury 
•of gunmakers, big-game shooters, and soldiers could possibly bo 
got together (say at a Sport* muffs Exhibition) to define — in a 
irifle-skooting sense — fho meaning of the term point-blank range, 
if the jury were of the right sort, their definition would be sure 
<to bear the stamp of authority. 


J3A11NLMS. 

T HERE are tilings so mighty, so awful, so truly gigantic that 
the mind of man shrinks before them and shrivels, and man 
himself must needs confess his utter nothingness. One of these 
things is Barnum's Own and Only Greatest Show on Earth. 
Before this mar rollous aggregation of wonders mad stands aghast, 
and he begins to comprehend tho unspeakable feelings of Coleridge 
before Mont Blanc and of tho traveller silent upon a peak in 
Darien. As Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, and as 
the Pacific ia the vastest of oceans, so is Barnaul's alone in 
its glory, supreme in its majesty, unapproachable in ‘its might. 
For Barnuma Own and Only Greatest Show on Earth is not 
•one show onlyj it is now nine shows combined. It is the 
result of a union, a fusion, an amalgamation — perhaps, after 
all, an alliance is the better word — between Barn urn's original 
ahow and another second only to it, and known in America 
as the Great London Circus and Sauger’s Royal British Mena- 
ce. The combination bears tho exalted title of the Grand 
temationa! Allied Shows. Having once swallowed the Great 
London Circus and Sanger's Royal British Menagerie, Born urn's 
Own and Only Greatest Show on Earth developed a faculty of 
growth on its own account. Last year tho huge entertainment it 
offered waa said to be the result of a combination of Seven Shows. 
This spring the pointed advertisements and flamboyant posters 
declare that it now offers Nine United Monster Shows; thus fol- 
lowing the precept and the practice of Mr. Barnum's fatuous 
Frezteh predecessor M. Nicolet, whose motto was always de plus 
fart 4* pi its fort. It is to be noted, with proper awe and due respect 
for so great a mystery, that the performances of the Nine United 
Monster Shows do not last any longer thl3 year than the 
performances of the simple Seven Show:; but year. Next year 
there will probably be Eleven Shows in One, and the year after 
w# may look for Thirteen Original Shows— E Fluribu* Unum— 
with an opt allusion to the Thirteen Original States. But we 
venture to express a belief that, however many shows may finally 
get themselves together on Mr. Barn urn's programme, the perform- 
nude which begins at eight will be over by ten o’clock. 

Them eau be no denying that Barman’s Own and Only Greatest 
Bhffw eh Earth is emphatically a Bier Thing, after the moat ap- 
proved inawaMuof American Big Things. It ia the largest of 
nomadic eranpons; and we incline to bt iieve that the announce* 
ment fitting the daily expense of the Show at nearly 1,400/. U no* 
• quite m e^ffeiated as. the picture which represents the lordly and 
loftVJinfcbb holding up the telegraph-wires anjt with his elevated; 
tfrunk i&tag the eleemosynary bit n from the chsrUabi* fourth* 


stony window* In New York the exhibitions of Barnum's Own 
and Only Greatest Show on Earth am given in au enormous 
building which served formerly as the terminus of one of Mr. 
Vanderbilt's railways. A part of this building is screened off to 
contain the menageries and the living; furiosities of all kinds. 
Two-thirds of it are given up to the cltcus, with seats arranged 
as in the Hippodrome in Paris, which Barnum's Own and Only 
Show on Earth resembles in size. Outride of New York th*-re 
are two or three large tents for the animals, and savages and 
dwarfs and giants, and one enormous tent for the circus per- 
formances — a canvas tout us large as the iron building of the 
Hippodrome in Paris. In tbe centre of a building or a tent as 
vast as this, and capable of containing between* five and ten 
thousand people, a single circus ring would make a mean and 
miserable appearance ; therefore are there here side by side four 
circus rings, or rather throe tan-bark rings and a wooden 
platform for bicycle riding, roller-skating, and ao forth. In 
these three rings and on this stage sometimes as many as eight 
different performances are given simultaneously. Instead of a 
single mntdgc or bareback ac( , there are three at once. Instead 
of a single trick-mule or trained horse, there are half-a-dozea 
comic donkeys in one ring, half-a-dozen educated ponies in 
another, and half-a-dozen Trained Ukraine Stallions in a third, all 
at the same time. This multiplication of blessings is indeed an 
embarras de richem*. It is impossible to ree all that is set before 
you, and no matter how diligently you may have looked over tbe 
whole arena, or liow much you may have been pleased with what 
you saw, you cannot help having an uncomfortable certainty that 
what you missed altogether wa« probably to tho full as interesting, 
if not more so. This is most annoying, and makes a man feel that 
ho has not had the worth of his uiont-v. And, moreover, it givea 
un unfair advantage to the mail who" squints, for he can benefit 
by his obliquity of vision, and take in at least two simultaneous 
sights, while the owner of normal eyes is confined to a single 
object. A Cyclops, could ho be resuscitated long enough to 
sit through the two hours of Barnum's Own and Only Greatest 
Show on Earth, would go mad with dUgust and despair before 
the performance was half over; while Argus, if ho were also 
recalled to life, would revel in his visual advantages. When the 
herd of eight huge elephants are giving proof of tbrir quick in- 
telligence and elaborate training in the ring ou the extreme right, 
and a herd of eight small elephants are going through exercises very 
similar in the ring on the extreme left, it ia altogether tolerable 
and not to be endured that the clown elephant, Tom Thumb, 
should bo exhibited on the platform in the centre of the arena. To 
pt.»e all three things is absolutely hopeless, and to miss uuv one of 
tho Hired is unspeakably annoying to any one with the old Roman 
and new American liking for Barnutn cl circemca. 

It is thus that Mr. Barnum makes up his lull tale of Nino 
United Monster Shows. There are Three Circuses in Three Rings ; 
there are Two Menageries in Two Tents ; thure is One Museum of 
Living Curiosities ; there is One Hippodrome with a half-mile track 
(this refers to tho broad path surrounding the circus rings and 
used for chariot racing) ; there i9 One Elevated Stage (this is the 
platform slightly raised above the level of tbo circus rings) ; and 
there is One Ethnological Congress of Savage Tribes (this is 
Bamuiucse for two dozen or so of Sioux Indians, Zulus, Botocudos, 
and Nautch girls). Tbe performance always begins with a pro* 
cession around the outer track of tho elephants (of which 
there are twenty or thirty), camels, giraffes, buffaloes, elks, and 
other animals, gaily caparisoned, while Cavaliers and Dames 
in flashing costumes aro going through the intricate con- 
volutions of the Grand Entree in two or throo of the inner 
circus rings. This Triumphal Pageant is really a very showy 
spectacle; it is truly a sight worth seeing. It is followed by 
a sight worth crowing tho Atlantic to see, so delightful an in- 
stance is it of the great showman's knowledge of effect. After 
the Triumphal Pageant and Graud Entree have taken their de- 
parture, the Star Elephants come forth. The Star Elephants are 
the two Baby Elephants aud tho great Juinbo. The only elephants 
ever born iu captivity aro in Barnum's Own and Ouly Greatest 
Show on Earth, and they are most amusing little cusses, os A. Ward 
would say. Here is the great effect. Jumbo is not allowed to 
appear in the Triumphal Pageant with the vulgar herd of educated, 
elephants ; he is too great a creature. Bo when the track is empty, 
the younger Baby Elephant comes forth, a tiny beast ; after 
him comes a Baby Elephant, a little older; after him comes the 
mother of one of the Baby Elephants, a beast of moderato size ; 
and last of all comes the towering Jumbo, who looms up twice as 
large as life when seen in immediate contrast with the petty and 

E Baby Elephants. The same keen knowledge of eilect has 
hown iu the exhibition of tbe more or leas Sacred White 
Elephant. In the first place, the advertisements declare that the 
beast is exhibited to dispel for ever the illusion that the Sacred 
White Elephant was ever really white. In the second place, t6 
accentuate the lightness of tbe beast, which, if not holy, has been 
at least holystoned, all the other elephauts in Barnum's Own aud 
Only Greatest Show ou Earth, from the innocent and frisky Baby 
Elephants to the high aud mighty Jumbo, have been durkenrd ; 
they have been washed with some sombre mixture, apparently of 
lamp-black. Thus it happens that, although the White Elephant 
may sot be as white as be is painted, Jumbo and the other 
elephants are not ns black as they are painted. 

It is a thousand little artistic touches like this which makes 
Barnum's Own and Only Greatest Show un Eiuth a pure joy and 
& well-spring of pleasure to the man of receptive luiud nod 
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humorous capacity. The A meriean appetite for humour ia enormous, 
and Mr. Barnuu is part of what Mr. Howells, speaking of Mark 
Twain, fate happily called the “ groat American joke.” Barrium’a 
Own and Only Greatest. Show on Earth is one or the best possible 
specimens in the concrete of the American humour which is much 
talked about and little understood, Mr. Barnuin himself is the 
greatest Living Curiosity of his own Ethnological Congress. He 
does not expect to be taken seriously, and ho is not taken seriously; 
but he gives a good show, and in America a nmu who gives a good 
a how makes money. 


CHARLES DADIIAM. 

T HE news of tho death at Sydney, New South Wales, of 
Dr. Charles Bad ham, will be read with regret by all lovers 
of classical scholarship, end with something move than regret by 
his old pupils and personal friends in this country. Well known 
as he was in certain circles, there were nevertheless reasons which 
prevented him from taking that high public position to which his 
many gifts entitled him. lie was debarred from promotion in the 
Church of England by tho fact of his holding opinions which 
were at any rate thirty years ago a very serious hindrance to 
preferment/ Though he never, so far ns wo know, gavu printed 
utterance to these opinions — having declined, in fact, to collaborate 
iu the once famous Essays and Review * — his habitual frankness 
and fearlessness of speech left no doubt in the minds of those who 
knew him as to wlmt they were. And, though a great scholar, 
he cannot, notwithstanding years of experience, be said ever to 
have become a good schoolmaster. One f aculty, indeed, of a great 
schoolmaster, and this the highest of all, ho possessed to perfection, 
ile was able to impart to liis pupils the same zeal and enthusiasm 
for intellectual things which he himself felt, llut ho lacked tho 
methodical and businesslike habits which the successful manage- 
ment of a largo school requires. Aod, though the most warm- 
hearted and placable of men, he suffered from passing infirmities 
of toroper which could not fail to some extent to impair his 
influence. Ile was still, at the ago of lifty-four, master of a 
second-rate provincial school, when he was appointed to tho 
Headship of Sydney University, a post with which were asso- 
ciated the l'rofessoraliipa of the Classical Language nnd of Logic. 
This position he held for the last seventeen yews of his life. 
3)r. IJadlmiu was tho son of Mr. Charles Badlmra, once Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the University of Glasgow. and author of & 
book entitled Fish Tattle , which is still known to the curious. 
On his mothers side be was connected with the poet Campbell 
And with the present Professor Campbell whose services to Greek 
literature are well known. Ile was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
whence he afterwards migrated to Cambridge. After passing 
some years abroad, he became successively I lead-Master of King 
Edward’s School, Southampton, of the Grammar School at Loulh, 
and of tho Birmingham and Kdgbaston Proprietary School. The 
latter post he held lor about twelve years before his departure for 
Australia. AVe have indicated above two of the reasons which 
help to explain, though they do not justify, the fact that a man of his 
eminent gifts and learning should have been suffered to go iuto 
what he nnd his friends both felt to be exile. 

At a time when his name was a passport into learned society 
in most European countries, he was able, in acknowledging the 
degree conferred upon him by tho Senate of the University of 
Ijeyden, to write, with equal irony and pathos, as follows: — 
“Quantum enim numerum case eorum oportot qui cum oliqua 
laudo liter as aut philosophiam cnluexunt, si quidem in hoc terra 
quae tot et tam splendid* pros min studiosis allerre dicitur, in qua 
Reginas consiliarii, nohiles, opiscopi, Academia;, civitatea, municipia 
eullragiis suis do viroruiu doctonuu sortc decernunt, his tain 
diversis Mrocenatibus nihil indignum videtur mein ludo municipali 
elemeuta docentem consenescere. Nimirum omnia ilia munora, in 
quibus illiquid otii ad has litoras colendas hnhuissem, a dignioribus 
occupata sunt. Quod si vobis minus vermu videtur, no tam on 
men causa indig nomini. , . . Mea nutom incommoda jatudiu 
patienter ferre didici, et eorum placita et di*creta, quibus hue 
detrusus sum, non sine aliqua hilaritate conterancre.” It is not a 
fact to be proud of, that genius and learning should have found a 
welcome in the centre of the hardware industry which was denied 
to them in what Dr. lladham speaks of as the M antiques scientise 
esdibus, ut vocanlur.” It may be hoped that, had ho been born 
a generation later, he would have met with wmtbier treatment. 

The pressure of school work, acting on a constitution by no 
means strong, left bim comparatively little time for the work 
nearest his heart. He is known as a writer principally by his 
editions of several Greek dramas, of which one in particular, the 
Ion of Euripides, is intended as the student’s “ first Greek play,” 
A purpose which it admirably serves; by hi* editions of the 
Phttebus of rittto, and by his editions of tho FulhyJnnust Laches, 
And Symposium. The latter are prefaced by lengthy discussions 
on various questions of scholarship. Dr. Ifodbnui, in common 
with his eminent friend Professor C'obet of Leyden, treated 
the received text of Greek authors with less respect than is 
Usual iu this country or in Germany. A wide and close study 
fit Greek manuscripts, largo numbers of which he photographed, 
led him to the conclusion that corruptions in the text were 
much more largely due to the more ignorance or carelessness 
or stupidity of (he scribe than is commonly thought to be the 
case; and that An emendation which at once restores to the 


passage the required sense and explains the transcriber’s blunder 
is more than an “ ingenious conjecture," and {§, in fat, a scientific 
certainty. lie always repudiated the dfturge that there waa 
anything arbitrary or fanciful in bis method* The only differ* 
ence, In fat, between him and his critics in this respect .was that 
he appliod the method much more freoly than they, and was not 
easily tempted, as in his opinion they often were, to faali fv one 
corrupt passage by another. Ilis memory was marvelms. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that he knew all Greek poetry 
by heart. He constantly taught his pupils with no book Wore 
him : and, if they misread a single word, would correct them, 
lie had an almost equal mastery over Latin, English, French, 
And Italian literature, and was well read in German; and, 
through his h&biL of constantly illustrating one author by another, 
and one literature by another, ho taught bis pupils to look on 
letters as a whole. In Sydney, notwithstanding his inevitable 
sense of expatriation, and notwithstanding the comparatively 
unprepared state in which students come to tho University, he 
probably found tho most favourable sphere of work which fell 
to his lot throughout his life. Ilis influence there was wide and 
strong in favour of intellectual culture. A few years ago he suc- 
ceeded in raising ten thousand pounds in the colony to be devoted 
to founding exhibitions at tho University. One of his earliest 
enterprises after his arrival in New South Wales was, in order to 
meet the desire for knowledge of persons living in the outlying 
parts of tho colony, to establish a system of teaching by corre- 
spondence. Ile was an admirable talker, and, unlike many good 
talkers, knew also how to listen to others; and many of his 
friends will agree that he w f as tho best companion they havo even 
known. By the colony at largo, &3 well ns by those who knew 
him personally in Europe uud Australia, his loss will bo long and 
deeply felt. 


PROGRAMMES AND CONCERTS. 

rilllE Richter Concerts havo become an institution. They date 
-1- from but four or five years bark, and without them tho 
mupicnl season would already seem quite other ihnn itself. This 
is ns it should bo. Herr Richter is nn extraordinarily strong 
conductor ; and while it is a standing cause for regret that 
we cannot see him in command of that permanent orchestra 
which tho richest city in the World should possess, still, as half 
a loaf is better tlmu no bread, Herr Richter for eight or nine 
weeks in tho year is very much better than no llerr Richter 
at all. There are many, it is true, who prefer to him both M. 
Laraoureux and M. Colonne. But MM. Oolonne and Lamoureux 
choose to stay where they are. To hear them, the one in Jlerliox 
and the other in Beethoven, ono must needs go to Paris; and in 
London tho supremacy of the Viennese artist remains unchallenged, 
llerr Richter 1ms tAct, energy, decision, the instinct and tho habit 
of command ; and ho has, what is rarest of all, the capacity of 
imposing Ids own volition on a multitude of executants, and of so 
informing them with his own vigorous personality as to mako them 
practically ono with himself, the creatures of his will, and the 
instrument of his expression. This is the true conductor, under 
whom, us has been said, an orchestra moves nnd works 44 with the 
unity of purpose and sentiment of a single perfect organism.” 
And that tins is Herr Richter none, we take it, who has heard 
him at his best— in the third Leonora overture, for instance, or in 
certain passages of Wagner — will hesitate one moment to agree. 

Apain&t all this it has to be admitted that, in the matter 
of his programmes, Herr Richter labours under certain limita- 
tions. His announcements for the coming season are character- 
istic. Beethoven, to whom he lias hitherto been admirably loyal, 
is represented by live or six works only ; the Third, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, nnd Ninth Symphonies, nud the Eymont overture. 
Mozart appears as the author of a single symphony and an over* 
ture — that to the Zauberjldte , to wit. Of the live-score symphonies 
which Haydn left we are promised a solitary one ; Weber stands 
out as the musician of a couple of overtures— that to Oberon and 
that to The Ruler of the Spirits: Mendelssohn is down for a. 
syuiphonj r — the Italian ; while lkich, Gluck, and Handel are 
simply ignored, ns also are Glinka and Schubert, are Spontini and 
Cherubini, are Key or and Stanford and Saint-Saens. Of Liszt,, 
however, wc aro to hear the third Hungarian Rhapsody and tho 
Mephisto Walscr ; of Raff, the Rom6o et Juliette overture; of 
Brahms, tho Schtcksalslied, the Qesang der Paraen, and the Third 
Symphony— the last an absolute novelty. Then wo are promised, 
the ballet music from Mr. Mackenzie’s Colombo ; Marichner con- 
tributes his Hans lleiliny overture, Volkm&nn bis overturn 
to Richard 111., Mebul (the representative of ancient .mus)c> 
bis overture to Le Jeune Henri , and Schumann his Thlta 
Symphony ; while Berlioz, hitherto as good as ignored at tbesfr 
concerts, but in England, for all that, in some ways tbs most 
popular of modern musicians, is brought forward as the author of 
the Fantastique and of s selection from the R&m&o it Ju&ette. Of 
Wagner there is, of course, an abundance. In the. programme 
at present under consideration there is more of him than of any* 
body else. He is represented by the Faust overta ttuJby excerpts, 
vocal and orchestral, from the Parsifal: bf a coupWof number* 
from the Qolterdiimmermg i by the 44 Lieliduetl ” from the 
Walkiire ; and by the 44 Trauermarsoh,” the 44 Siegfried’s Tad* as 
well. If we add that, in addition to all these, tne Muidfmgm 
mai-sch was given at the first concert of the series,- tilt that ta lk* 

. i, . • . * 
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tame way w® fimy b® favoured with numbers also unannounced and 
tmexpeeted, wo shall have said enough. 

i A programme of this quality leaves much to be desired. An 
agrmble and instructive contrast is afforded by tbe announcements 
made, and fulfilled, by Mr. Manns for his last series of concerts 
with the Glasgow Choral Union. Glasgow is Glasgow, and London 
is London ; but the advantage remains with Glasgow. From Mr. 
Manns'* programmes, as from Ilerr Richter's, Bach is conspicuously 
absent; Haydn is only represented in them by a single movement 
— the Adagio in B flat, for strings— and Mozart by a single 
symphony, the “Emperor”; wbilo of Beethoven Mr. Manns only 
produced the first and fourth concertos for piano and orchestra, 

' the Violin Concerto in D, the Coriolanus overture, and the Third 
and Sixth Symphonies. From Gluck, however, he conducted a 
portion of the ballet music of Orfeo ; from Mendelssohn the First 
Walpurgis Night , the Italian Symphony, and the Violin Concerto 
in E minor; from Handel the Am and OalrUea and the Messiah; 
from Berlioz the Mease den Mort.a, the Funtaatiguc, the Cavniral 
Jtomaxn and King Lear overtures, and tho Queen Mah scherzo. 
Ite produced Gounod’s Redemption, Fdlicien David's half-forgotten 
“ Ode sympkonique,” Le Dfoert, and Mr. Mackenzie's orchestral 
ballade, La Ifalie Dame sane Merci. IT© threw in symphonies 
bv Schubert, Schumann, and Sterndfilo Bcunett ; overtures by 
AVeguer, Rossini, Brahms, Weber, mid Cherubini; concertos by 
Chopin and Piatti. He presented his public with serenades by 
Mr. Villiers Stanford and Mr. Allan Macbeth ; with orchestral 
numbers by Ponchiolli, Sullivan, Raff, and Cherubini; with Mr. 
Cowen's suite, In the Olden Time, with the ballet music from 
Delibes's CoppHia, with one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
and with three of Wagner’s preludes. It will bo seen that iii tho 
matter of Brahms and Beethoven Ilerr Richter has the advantage 
of Mr. Mahhs. It will bo generally admitted, wo think, that in 
every other respect Mr. Manns, working for a provincial audience; 
has the advantage of Ilerr Richter, working for musical and 
fashionable London. 

Tho first concert of tho season (principally composed of Wugner 
And Liszt, but rounded off with a symphony of Beethoven’s) was 
played to an audience comparnltvely thin and small. The first 
throe numbers were all Wagnerian. * Herr Richter began with tho 
Huldigungnmnch , t he motives of which are a littls trivial, but the 
craftsmanship of which is very brilliant and tuking. It was ad- 
mirably played and realized, and after it the Faust overture of the 
master produced an effect of anti-climax. This curious work was 
composed in Paris in 1840, and rewritten At Zurich in 1855 ; it is 
prefaced by a passage from Goethe’s Faust to the effect that, for 
certain reasons, existence is burdensome, M and death desirable, 
and life detested ” ; it has nothing whatever to do with Mephisto- 
phelos and Gretchon, but is merely, says the analytical programme, 
“a Stimmungsbild—i.e. a musical portrayal of fooling” ; in a 
word, it is Wagner’s commentary on what he suffered iu France 
ns a failure ana in Switzerland as an exile. It consists of two 
movements. The first— described as “ sehr gehalten ” — is finely 
scored, and is in itself romantic and impressive enough ; tho 
second — “aohr bewegt” — is mannered, pretentious, and — to the 
iininitiftte, at least — dull. It was followed by the u Vorspiel ” 
to Parsifal !, of which we gave a full account some time ago. It 
is of course less effective iu the concert-room than on the stage. 

The first part of tbe first concert was concluded by a magnifi- 
cent performance of Liszt’s third “ Hungarian Rhapsody,” a little 
masterpiece of orchestration and arrangement. Tne second part 
consisted of tbe Third Symphony of Beethoven, the immortal 
“ Eroica.” In the first movement, on some points of which, os it 
seemed to us, Herr Richter has adopted a new reading, the tempi 
were at times a little dragged. The second movement, however, 
the tremendous u Marcia Funebre,” was better and more impressive 
than we ever remember to have heArd it ; while the two last, save 
for e little weakness in the horns on their entry in the Trio, were, 
to say the least, quite admirably done. Coming lust in the pro- 
gramme, the symphony appeared to absolute advantage. Certainly 
there is no such foil for the musio of the present as is afforded by 
the tnuaic of the future. 

The fourth and last concert this season of Mr. Willing’s Choir 
was given at St. James's Hall on Tuesday evening, when Mr. 
Collier's interpretation of Gray’s Elegy and Mr. Wilfred Bond all’s 
Parizadeh were performed, the latter for tbe first time. In the 
rendering of Mr. Collier's cantata the Choir showed a decided 
Advance, compared with lost season, towards the Attainment of 
those higher qualities of execution which can only be evolved by 
Assiduous rehearsal, and tbe utmost vigilance of the conductor. 
Mr. Willing s Choir is yet in its infancy, and has much to master 
before It can compete with older choral associations ; its excellent 
performance, however, on Tuesday merits recognition; tho 
‘ admirable, attack, effect, and general precision with which the 
choruses of both etatatas were given being clearly the result of 
Sequent rehearsal and sound conductorship. If any fault may bo 
in, the distribution of tbe Choir, it could he traced to an 
occadunal want of power and unity among the tenors. Mr. 
Gdtt&VcMtf and effective setting of Gray’s Elegy was much 
criticised oorfS production at Leeds last October , on tbe ground of its 
iindmuatip treatment, an objection that ftftuld have mops weight 
* If there were, any inflexible canon which ordains that the canttfo 
must be a dramatic composition. Cantata* that profess % 0 {frus- 
trate drkmatio subjects and fail to present them dramatically 
justly incur censure ; but Gray 1 * poem is not only undramatie in 
character, but nutancal in fottd, and the strangest objection ip Mr. 
(Mier's competition lies in his choice of theme* series of moral 


reflections among tho tombs, varied r otiy by a few rustic pictures 
coloured by the meditative strain of poetry, certainly offer little to 
the composer ; there are neither persons' to be represented by the 
vocal parts nor incideuts to be depicted. There is, however, a 
wide range of treatment in modem cantatas, extending from the 
more dramatic examples which approach the oratorio to works 
like Mr. Uellior’s, where dialogue is dispensed with, and the 
composer supplies the lack of dramatic characters by an arbi- 
trary division of the poem among the various singers. The 
propriety of assigning to a chorus any portion of a monologue 
which is so peculiarly unisonal in expression as Gray’s Elegy is 
very doubtful ; our chief concern, however, is not whether Mr. 
Collier has achieved the Almost impossible task of giving a 
dramatic sotting to a subject essentially undramatie, but to con- 
sider how far his music reflect* the beauty and truth of the 
poem. Tho opening chorus, “ The curfew tolls,” presents the 
visual scene with most literal fidelity ; b&t it has the effect of 
a painted landscape denuded of poetic inspiration; it possesses 
tho semblance, but not the aignifituinco, of the original. A 
similar failure of inspiration is felt in the recitative and air, 
u Can storied urn ? ” ami in the quartet, “ For who to dumb for- 
getfulness a proy,” which, though skilfully scored, possess merely 
a superficial beauty. With these exceptions, Mr. Gellier's music 
illustrates the text successfully, and sometimes with distinct 
felicity. Ilia spiritual insight and grasp of subject are very im- 
pressive in the exquisite soprano solo and chorus “Full many a 
gem,” in the tenor solo “Some village Hampden,” and in the 
quartet and chorus “ The boast of Heraldry.” The solo parts were 
most efficiently sustained by Miss Marian McKenzie, Miss Mary 
Beare, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Frederic King. 

The performance of Gray’* Elegy was followed by Mr. BendalEs 
Parizadeh, the pianoforte score of which wo noticed last week* 
Tho metrical version of Mr. ILndall’s cantata is a little bald 
and prosaic, but it has not proved an obataclo to tho couipo- 
f it ion of music which is not only full of promise for the lb tare, 
but contains several numbers instinct with oppressive fancy and 
delicate melody. Among the most attractive of these are tbe 
chorus “The sun sinks low,” the song “Not with loose or evil 
heart,” the effective chorus of Peris “We sink with the dew,” 
and the dance of Bayaderes ; the first duet is somewhat deficient 
in the fervour and piquancy that the situation demands, and Mr. 
Bondall’s instrumentation is too uniformly unsubstantial, even 
when tbe ethereal nature of his theme is considered. In tins 
fresh essay in dramatic composition tho composer has exercised 
great discretion in avoiding an exacting subject and choosing one 
which his present experience, as well as lib undoubted talent, 
justified him in undertaking. The solos, entrusted to Miss Mary 
Da vies, Miss Marian McKenzie, and Mr. Frederic King, were ex- 
[ celleutly rendered. 

The programme of Mme. Liobhart s concert at St. James's 
ITall last Tuesday was too long and comprehensive for possible 
fulfilment. Even with the inevitable curtailment the most ex- 
perienced concert-goer must have felt it trying to havo the sweet 
continuity of song interrupted by a musical sketch and a recital, 
though given by Mr, Grosamilh and Mias Minnie Bull. Nothing 
more varied tkau tho programme could well be conceived ; almost 
every species of ballad and aria being represented, besides the addi- 
tion of instrumental performances by M. Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Signor Erba, the violmist, and Mr. Ganz. A new bnllad, by Mr* 
G. B. Allen, afforded Mine. Liebhurt (he opportunity of displaying 
her executive skill with much of her old charm and facility. M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann's playing of Liszt’s arrangement of “ Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges ” and Weber’s “ Rondeau) briilant ” was dis- 
tinguished by all the excellence of bis style, hi* charm of touch, 
and finished execution. In his rendering of the G minor Nocturne 
of Chopin — tho most profound and subtle of the series— his ex- 
pression scarcely sounded the depths of that most pathetic com- 
position, though other* iso his playing was faultless. Mme. Marie 
Kozo was recalled for her brilliant singing of an uninteresting 
aria by Poniatowaki. and sang “ Coming thro* tho rye ” with a 
humour and vivacity that lout additional charm to the old ballad, 


*■ 

RACING AT NEWMARKET AND EPSOM. 

T 1 IE oponing of the Newmarket racing season was far from 
brilliant, but the Orawfurd Plate gave it a fresh interest. 
Twenty-one horses came out to compete for this hew race. The 
victory of The Prince was very unexpected, and he started at the 
long odds of 20 to 1 . Much had been expected of this horse on many 
occasions, hut he had so often disappointed the larger proportion 
of his backers that they had long since discarded him, yet 
now he galloped in an easy winner with many pounds in band. 
Ilia viotory was such a surprise that it may be worth while to 
take a glance at his past history. As a two-yoar*oid he was un- 
placed three times, and bo ran second once/ He won one race, 
and that happened to be a very valuable one; but the horses 
which he then defeated wore but a moderate lot. In the early 
spring of the following year he wou the Newmarket Biennial at 
the Graven Meeting ; but he only beat Grandmaster by a bead. 
In this race Oeaian, the subsequent winner of tbe St. Leger, 
was unplaced. A few weeks later he was only beaten a neck 
by . Galnard, and * head by Goldfield, for the Two Thousand, 
iftr* appeared to he public form suifleient to give him a ohance 
for the Derby, if, as was believed by certain good judges, he could 
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be mode a few pounds better by the Epsom Meeting. A gentle- 
man who apparently held thin opinion gave 10,000/. for him, and 
he Started for last years Derby at 5 to 1, but he was unplaced in 
that race* For the St. Leper lie started at 10 to 1, and again he 
fhiled to got a place. In his next race he was a bad third to 
Quinn. As much as 200 to 1 was laid against him at the start 
for the Cambridgeshire, and again ho ran nowhere. This spring 
hit - first appearance was in the race for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, in which lio received a most ignominious healing. 
In the Crawfurd IMato lie was giving weight to eighteen of his 
Opponents, but be was receiving 15 lbs. more than weight lor age 
from Geheimnies, and 4 lbs, from Energy. In spite of the weight 
the had to carry, Geheimmss was the first favourite, and, with The 
Prince out of the way, she would have won easily, as she finished 
nearly five lengths in front of everything elw*, but she was fully 
tiiat distance behind The Prince. Looking back on the racing 
career of Thu Prince, oftomay be inclined to consider it unsatisfactory 
and unfortunate, yet the horse has won nearly 3,000/. in stakes and 
if loo/, had been put upon him for every race for which he started, 
there would ho a balance in bis favour of more than 2,000/., 
although ho lost ten races and won oidy three. The victory of 
Mr. Moulds worth 'a Royal Fern in the Biennial Stakes, and that, of 
Mr. Foy’s Scot Free in the Craven Stake*, are matters which will 
come in for their share of attention in our notice of the Two 
Thousand, as they may be said to form part of the story of that 
race ; but we may make some reference here to the success of Lucy 
Ashton IT. in the Two-Year- Old Piute. This filly is very much in- 
bred to Ray Middleton and Touchstone, having three separate strains 
of the blood of the last-named horse in her veins and two of the 
former, and she is by the little-known stallion Lammt-rmoor. Sho 
is a mere thoroughbred pony, standing about fourteen bands and 
two inches only. Her first rare was for the Brockleaby Stakes at 
Lincoln, in which she defeated nineteen opponents, and her second 
was for theTwo-Yenr-Old Plate at the Craven Meeting. In the latter 
race she met. a field of eight, and again she was biicnssful. Roth 
races wero hardly earned, and perhaps it can scarcely be expected 
that she should continue her victorious career ; but it is wonderful 
that such an undersized filly should have won more than 1,000/. 
in stakes for her owner by tho middle of April, and she ailbids 
another instance of tho success which occasionally attends in- 
breeding, 

At the Epsom Spring Meeting hackers met with a serious dis- 
appointment in tho nice for the Great Metropolitan Stakes. Tho 
l)uke of Hamilton’s lx>rh Rauza, a three-year-old that had won 
tho Northamptonshire Stakes, was bucked as if ho could not lose ; 
but he never appeared to run kindly over tho twisting and 
awkward Metropolitan Course; and, although he camo with a 
wonderful rush at tho end, ho made his ellbrfc too late, and was 
beaten by three-quarters of a length. The race lay between two 
. other three-year-olds, Zadig and See See, neither of whom hud 
won n race before, and tho former won by a head. 

For some, time before tho race for the City and Suburban 
Handicap tho chief interest lay in the question whether tho 
winner of last year’s Derby would bo ablo to win under the 
weight allotted to him. lie was handicapped at 8 »t. 12 lbs. ; 
but that was 2 lbs. less than the weight carried by Rend Or when 
ho won tho City and Suburban the year alter he had won tho 
Derby. It is natural enough that, a hor.se which likes the Derby 
course should run well for tho City and Suburban ; but it docs not 
follow that, because one winner of tho Derby lias won the Gity 
and Suburban, another will. Opinions varied about St. Blaises 
Derby ; but It was vury commonly believed that it had been to 
somo extent a fluky one. Good excuses could be made for his 
two subsequent defeats, on tho ground of his sea voyages; but 
his previous failure in the Two Thousand remained to be accounted 
for. His backers comforted themselves with the reflection that 
Sel’ton, as well os Rend Or, had proved that a Derby horse 
should win a City and Suburban, although in his caso tho latter 
race had preceded the former, and be had won under an exception- 
ally light weight. Rut they overlooked the fact that their argu- 
ments told far more in favour of another horse that hail shown a 
liking for tbo Derby course. Lord Bradford’s Quicklime had run 
within three-quarters of a length of Shotover for tho Derby, and 
he had won the Epsom Grand Prize over the same course. Now 
St. Blaise was to give this horse a stone and a half, or, at weight 
for age, an advantage of 25 lbs. Until be was within a quarter of 
a mile of the winning-post, St. Blaise ran very well, and Archer 
followed the example set by Wood, when he rode the horse in the 
Derby, of 44 hugging the rails ” ; but when the real struggle began, 
St. Blaise gave wav to a number of his opponents, and the race 
was won by Quicklime, against whom as much as 20 to 1 had 
been laid at the start. This horse deserves every credit for his 
victory, but the real honours of the race were earned by Thebais, 
who gavo Quicklime two stone with the exception of one pound, 
and ran within half a length of him. As Thobnis bad won the 
Oaks, she afforded another instance of the wisdom of selecting 
■ Epsom winners for Epsom races. 


4 THEATRICAL MATTERS. 

r^OOD taste should have forbidden the introduction of so 
vT nauseous a play as The Ironmaster, which, thanks to a use 
of the French dictionary that seems to have been rather industrious 
then discriminating, Mr. Pinero has been enabled to adapt for the 
St. Jftttes’a Theatre from M. Ohaet’s Le Maiire <k Forgw* A. story 


worse flavoured find more completely unsympathetic has rarely 
been put forward. We nre in no way straitlaced, and by no 
means demand that the tragedy and comedy of human passion, .as 
set forth on tho stage, should bo limited by a stem observed?^ of 
the moral law j but there is to us something in tho highest degree 
offensive about these intimate details of the terms on which a 
man lives with his wife. The St. James’s Theatre is one of the 
last in London at which such a play was to Imve been expected. 
In a recent number of tho National Review Mr. Alfred Austin 
revealed to tho world tho principles on which Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal conducted their dramatic enterprise. They thought, Mr. 
Austin told us, that only husband and wife should play lovers. 
To prevent tho entrance of n n unlicensed thought into the mind of 
tlm Romeo lie must be married— by a bishop if possible— to tho 
J uliet ; and if tho marriage certificate were kept framed and glased iu 
the box-office, it seems to havobeeu felt that a comfortable assurance 
would be experienced by Indies and gentlemen who wentto book 
their Beats tor the performance. Mr. Austin did not quite say 
that, but it way, if wo an* not mistaken, the general tenor 
of his article ; yet it is at tbo St. James’s Theatre that The 
Ironmaster is produced. What clans of spectators it is sought 
to attract bv tho story of this unwomanly woman and unmanly 
man it would bo difficult ia say. The play is very much too 
dull for tho class that finds delight in the intrigue* and in- 
nuendo of Ruhiia-Kuya! farces, mul it ia certainly a play to which 
many men would rather not take the ladies of their family, 
especially as the rutui themselves would have a very tedious 
evening. In order to justify these strictures, it may no briefly 
said for tho information — assuredly not lor the edification — of 
those who do not know M. Oh net’s work that the principal personage 
in tho plot is a young lady named Olftiro de Hoanprf, who has been 
jilted by tlm Due do Bllgny. Slio is beloved by a wealthy Iron- 
master, one Derblay, whose chances of success are infinitesimal 
until tho engagement of tho Due, from mercenary motives, to 
Athen.Tes tbo daughter of a rich cbocolato-umkor named Moulinet. 
For purely theatrical reasons tbo Due appears in the Chateau do 
Beau p re, the last place where one would have thought to find 
him, and introduce* Athtants us liis intended wife; to which Ulaire, 
who has given Derblay a hint that ho will he accepted, responds by 
introducing the I run iu .liter as ber intended husband. For no com- 
prehensible reason, except that it adds to the suggestivcnewi of tbo 
sen no which is to follow, Claire insist* upon being married at mid- 
night. Tho marriage takes placo, tho guests depart, bride and 
bridegroom nro left alone. We may have missed the reason why 
all this takes place at dead of night ; if it be other than the un- 
worthy one hinted at, wo cau only apologize for our denseness. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, who play Derblay and Claire, are, it will bo 
.sewn, strictly within tho cations of morality in so far as that they, 
having been lovers in tho story and being now married, oro mar- 
ried in their own proper poisons. This gratifying reflection apart, 
there is little to gratify in the proceedings of M. and Mine. 
Derblay. To many persons it will seem that there is, on the con- 
trary, much to disgust in these revolutions of the secrets of the 
nuptial chamber. Derblay goes to embrace his wife. *Sho shrinks 
from and repulses him ; and it seems that she has been to the altar, 
with a man who is devoted to her, simplv because she was disin- 
clined to appear what Mr. V intiro, by the. alii of the dictionary afore- 
said, has made out to be an 44 abandoned woman.” Is it possible for 
any section of a decent audience to sympathize with such a vilely 
selfish woman as this ? Derblay is given to understand that he has 
been cheated. 11 is wifo is no wife. She has married him to soothe 
her despicable vanity, llo is alternately tearful and furious— in 
a somewhat hysterical maimer, which suggests that Mr. Kendal may 
have been to Bari* and studied the "business” of M. Datnala at the 
Gymna^e. One gesture, that of rushing forward with upraised 
bands as if to strike tho woman who has so basely deceived him, is 
peculiarly French in conception and execution. The character being 
a Frenchman, it might be urged that this is appropriate enough; 
only it looks awkward when done by a Frenchman who is speaking 
English, and otherwise, for the most part, comporting himself like 
an Englishman. There is no dignity in Derblay’s grief, nor any 
reality in his passion. The Clftire looks cold and statuesque, with 
a hard-set, pate loco, and all this is well enough, if anything about 
such a scene at au English theatre can bo called well. In Mr. 
Austins article lie dwelt, with a courage wo dare not imitate, upon 
the very delicate question of Mrs. Kendal’s suitability for the parts 
of youthful heroines. It is, bowevor, impossible not to note that 
the Claire of the St. James’s Theatre scarcely suggests the girt 
I who has only been away from school for a few months. , This will 
I particularly strike those who have seen /Mine. Hading in Baris; 
but it is a matter which must be lightly passed over here. We 
are inclined, indeed, to pass as lightly as possible, and nS speedily, 
over tho rest of this repulsive drama. Derblay informs the wife 
who rejects him that the day will come when she Will plead 
to him fat love and he will reject ber. It does come, after 
somo perilous flirtations between these Ill-assorted couples ; 
for Do Biigny pays marked attention to Maw. DerhUft and thd 
Ironmaster flirts wifh the Duchess— or, tdj# more UMuiate, ah* 
flirts with him. It is an odd regulation inthatodde of morality 
which Mr. Austin so considerately mode plaig that, whereas 
lowers must only be played by husbands and wiv.e%Mtiatiotte with 
dangerous intentions may be - represented by aeim-TfML aetmaes 
who, away from the theatre, have not the sa^tSM .Os * the <Rmtch 
for their intimacy. It lews to ua^-bat perhaps ,wfe, in ou^gfomer 
nature, do not rightly understand. the. Oode^-that >i$ would, ns 
better fpr the famorried actor mA actress toplay it’bcbghonest 
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term than dishonest ones. A duel between tic husbands, la 
which the tody who has been engaged to both to wounded as she 
rushes between them, to An incident which it takes the last two 
acts to bring about. For the rest, Mr. JV F. Young shows some 
humour, marred by exaggeration, As Moulinet; Mr. Alexander 
ntovs with much freshness and sincerity as Qiaire’s brother ; Mr. 
Xfonfcy acts adroitly os the Due; Miss Vane, n newcomer, gives 
point and emphasis to tho part of Athdneie ; and useful assistance 
is afforded by Miss Linda Diet#, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Miss Webster, 
Mr. Maclean, and Mr. Waring. We can only regret that their 
ability should be wasted on a play which can give no wholesome 
gratification to any spectator. 

Mr. Bancroft’s advertisement with reference to the coming 
production of The Rivals is amusingly irapertiuent. There is | 
often n naivete about his confidential announcements to his 
audiences. It was lie, we believe, who invented the idea of 
printing on the programmes of bis theatre requests that visitors 
would ue seated by a certain hour, as also that they would keep 
their seats till the fall of the curtain," as the interest was sustained 
to the end of tho play." There to something deliciously funny 
about the latter statement ; which omits all consideration of the 
circumstance that tho audience may not have felt interest at any 
period of the play's development. With regard to tho managerial j 
instruction to arrive at a certain hour, again, thorn would ho right j 
and reason on the manager s side if he gave away his scats and j 
made punctuality n condition of the gift. But the ceremony of 
going to the theatre or to a library, and paying half a sovereign 
for tne lease of a seat during the evoning, puts the visitor on a 
somewhat different footing. A gentleman will naturally endeavour 
to avoid the necessity of passing down a crowded row of stalls, 
and so inconveniencing ami distracting the attention of their 
occupants; but ho will do this because ho is a gentleman, and 
not in obedience to managerial direction. We have lost sight, 
however, of the advertisement of The Rivals , which states that, in 
submitting a performance of .Sheridan's comedy for public approval, 
the managomont is actuated by “ a desire to heighten the effect of the 
author's play without encumbering its action." This to suggestive 
of that groat dramatist Kavonseroft’s description of lvis own 
relations to Shnkspeare : — 

So far >vns he from tubbing him of’s 1 remain*, 

That ho did niM IHa v\s u to innke full measure. 

But Mr. Bancroft’s desire is more ambitious thau praiseworthy. 
No sensible person wants to see tho effect of Sheridans plays 
" heightened. v If Mr. 1 kmc volt can succeed in preserving the 
effect, he will have done exceedingly well. The effect of 
The Rivals , adequately interpreted, is ample without any 
heightening. 14 While strictly preserving tho text," tho adver- 
tisement continues, "it has been found possible, by means of 
a few transpositions in tho dialogue and some variation in 
locality, to avoid shifting the scenes in view of tho audience. 
For this arrangement of the comedy Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinoro 
are jointly responsible." It is very good of Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Pinero thus to exploit tho possibilities of Sheridan’s play. One 
CAn only regret that Sheridan is unable to acknowledge their endea- 
vour to heighten his effects, nud show him what ho might have 
done with the piece if he had only understood his business as a 
dramatist. What overwhelming objections there are to u shifting 
the scenes iu view of the audience " Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero 
oniifc to state. Why should not scenes bo so shifted? Poor 
Sheridan, with that lack of knowledge which, iu tho opinion of 
the Ilaymmket management, prevented him from seeing how to 
writo comedy, found the shifting of scenes necessary to tho 
development of his stoTy. Is it not just possible that he was as 
sound a judge of how The Rivals might bo mado effective as Mr. 
Bancroft or Mr. Pinoro ? Wo are perhaps old-fashioned, but we 
are well content with Sheridan s Rivals, and do not want a new 
version by Messrs. Sheridan, Bancroft, and Pinero. 

It to not often that, it falls to our lot to be able, both from 
. opportunity and from opinion, to speak in terms of high praise of 
a provincial performance. Tlic company, however, which is taking 
Fedora round tho country under tho management of Miss Laura 
Villiers affords a striking proof that, in spite of the abolition of 
Stock companies and tho introduction of what tho Americans call 
combinations, the supply of dramatic talent in Euglaud is just now 
very far from being at a low ebb. The piece is capitally played 
all round, and iu the case of the two principal parts, Fedora and 
IpAnoff,aud especially, it maybe said, of Ipanotf, which is possibly tho 
Stronger part, it is given with singular passion and truth. No 
actor who has undertaken the part in England has approached Mr. 
Arthur Dacre in fervour and iu control, and the great scene in the 
tost act between Mias Villiers and him, in which both players are 
At their best, to as- moving a thing us we havo seen for a long time. 
It to gratifying to find that arnony our younger actresses there is 
one so thoroughly qualified as to Miss Villiers to take a leading place 
in London. As has been hinted, tho play is well given all round ; 
but; among tho smaller parts, very special praise to due to Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar's .admirably studied upd executed performance 
of. Dr. Loreek, and to Mr, Denison’s natural and pleasing 
Sbiex. Mr. Girardot, a clever actor* whom wo havo before now 
hRtepasion toprhtoe, would do well to leave out the senseless 
fagPfaA, hb introduces in the part of Lasinaki, especially as it to 
" a gross blunder for him alone amohg a party of French ^people to 
speak iii) French. 

A the death of Mrs. Alfred Wigan, who for so long a thnfe held 
k Mtjtog petition on the stag*,, mustnofc bepamd without noth*. 


Forty years since Mrs. Wigan was a favourite actress at the 
Lyceum Theatre, when the, house over which tragedy in. the 
person of Mr. Henry Irving now rules was given over to low 
comedfy and the Keeleys. Mrs* Wigan made successes in many 
quarters, and from 1853 did a vast deal to establish the popu- 
larity of the Olympic, of which her husband had become manager*; 
Those were the days of Adel phi guests who wore Berlin gloves, 
and, as they entered their boat's apartment, were overwhelmed by 
its magnificence. Theatrical representations were marked by an 
amount of crudeness which offended Mrs. Wigan's senso of the 
fitness of things ; and she strove with excellent results, which still 
endure, to make tho detail of performances more true and life-like. 
She filled many parts, and in none that she made her own has 
she since been* approached in the mixture of power and finesse 
which wo s displayed by what it to certainly not too much to call her 
genius. There will rtoo to the recollection of playgoers, amongst 
other parts, her Mrs. Stmihold, in Still Waters Run Deep , her 
Suzanne, in tho second adaptation of Zen Patten de Mouchm that 
found its way to England — the first was the work of Mr. Charles 
Mathews— lier fine performance in The House and the Home, and her 
exquisitely comic creation of Miss Yelloyleaf, in A Bengal Tiger. 

Following h:u*d on tho death of Mrs. Alfred Wigan came that 
of the (Jomtesso de Votoins, better known to the world at large 
as Taglioni, probably the moat beautiful dancer of modern times, 
the principal figure in the celebrated Pas do Quatre of the days 
when ballet, iu the true House of the word, still existed at the 
Italian Opera. In the cose of Taglioni, even more than of Mrs. 
Wigan, no kind of successor has been found, for tho public has 
taken too much to delighting in the mere gymnastics of the 
dunce ; and when a poetical dancer does appear among us (two 
such have appeared within the lost ten years or so}, it to from the 
few comparatively thut she meets with duo recognition. 


THE COMING RUSSIAN LOAN. 

T HE financial embarrassments of the Russian Government 
hare obliged it to make such concessions to Germany ns havo 
secured Prince Bismarck's good will ; and it has been rewarded by 
promptly obtaining a loan of fifteen millions sterling. Since the 
close of the Rueso-Turkish War, successive Russian Ministers of 
Finance have endeavoured in vain up till now to negotiate a large 
foreign loan. When their n gents failed, they have themselves on 
more than one occasion visited Western Europe, and proposed 
terms to tho great financial houses, but without success. At tost 
the difficulties of tho Treasury became so great that M, de Giera 
a few months ago visited Berlin, and made his peace with Prince 
Bismarck bo completely that the Prince has allowed the Beehand- 
lung Society, which is practically & department of the Ministry of 
Finance, to undertake the issue of the comiug loan for Russia. 
Tho Russian Government, it is said, will not havo to wait for the 
success of the issue, Herr Bleichrbder having advanced the amount 
already. But, of course, tho fact that the Seehandlung Society 
issues the loan is greatly in its favour. This Society has never 
before openly participated in tho issue of a foreign loan, and that 
it has now been permitted to do so marks in a demonstrative form 
the desire of the German Government that the loan should be a 
success. In Germany and Holland the fact, will have great weight. 
Already, indeed, Russia has reaped substantial benefit from her 
reconciliation with Germany. Her old Five per Cent. Loans 
liavo risen about ten per cent, on the Stock Exchanges of Europe, 
and the purchasing power of the rouble has also boca considerably 
raised. What Russia has paid in return remains to be seen. Of 
course she must have given full assurance that tho money,’ when 
obtainod, will not be used against Germany or German interests; 
and doubtless Prince Bismarck has obtained other political advan- 
tages. Nor is it improbable that he may also get some economic 
advantages. The high Customs duties which Russia maintains, 
and 1ms been raising again and again of late years, have seriously 
injured the foreign commerce of Germany ; and it to earnestly 
desired by German merchants that some kind of commercial 
treaty should be concluded between the two Empires. Not im- 
possibly M. de Giers may have consented to mako to Germany some 
concessions on this point in return for the countenance of I’rineo 
Bismarck in raising a foreign loan. But intending subscribers 
would do well to recollect that nothing is known of the nature or 
permanence of the new understanding between Germany and 
Russia. Germany is allied to Austria as well as to Russia*; and, 
as far as one can judge, the alliance of Austria to much more valu- 
able to her thau that of Russia ; but the aims of Austria and 
Russia in tho Balkan Peninsula are antagonistic, and at ooy 
moment a situation may arise in which Germany may be forced to 
side with one against tne other. Even if the strong will of Prince 
Bismarck postpones the danger, it is not to be forgotten that the 
German Emperor is very old, and that hto successor rimy not inherit 
his friendly feeling towards the Imperial house of Russia, and may 
not have os strong a desire to support a brother sovereign against 
revolution. In any case, though the reconciliation between Ger- 
many and Russia for the present removes the danger of a war 
between the two, and so far improves the financial position of 
Russia, the internal condition of Russia itself remains as desperate 
as it was before. The Nihilists are still active, and though they 
appear unable to raise a formidable revolt, they succeed in keeping 
the public mind in perpetual alarm, and if they can- win a consi- 
derable portion of the army, there to no knowing what may happen. 
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Certainly the prospect in Russia to-day is at least as dark as was 
that of Prance a hundred yean ago on the eve of the Great Revo- 
lution. la any event, however long peace may be maintained in 
Europe, and however successful the Russian Government may he 
In keepiUtf down the Nihilists, Englishmen ought not to assist in 
supply xog Russia with funds which, in all human probability, will 
be need against English interests. If Russia ceases to he aggressive 
in Europe, she will probably for that reason push forward her 
boundaries with greater eagerness in Asia, and thus will threaten 
more seriously every day our own position in India. 

Between the close of the Crimean War and the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War there was apparently a great improvement in 
the economic condition of Russia. This was due, in the first 
place, to the emancipation of the aerfs. The emancipation was 
carried out on an unsound principle, and tbo terms on which the 
serfs were compelled to redeem their lauds havo proved to be 
entirely too onerous. Rut the first result of the emancipation 
was to stimulate the industry of the peasantry throughout the 
Empire, and therefore to increase prosperity. Unfortunately, the 
peasants havo fallen of late more and more into distress. A 
combination of circumstances has checked the growth of well- 
being in Russia/ and has added to the burdens oh the peasantry 
to euch an extent that they are unable to pay the Annuities due 
from them for the redemption of their lands. The purchase- 
money of tho lands was advanced by tho Government to the 
peasantry, the peasantry beiug hound to repay the advances by 
annual instalments, llow groat their financial embarrassments 
are is proved by the last Report of the Comptroller of the Empire, 
which shows that the peasantry have been falling more and more 
into arrear every year with the payment of these annuities. 
Although the Government has forgiven a portion of the arrears 
and has reduced the amouut of the annuities, it appears from that 
Report that tho arrears were only 40 per cent, of the annuities in 
1879; in 1880 they rose to 45} per cent. ; in 1881 they were as 
much ns 52.} percent.; and in 1882, tho last year for which wo 
have the figures, they had risen to 62*1 per cent. In other words, 
in 1882 the peasants were able to pay little more than one- 
tliird of the annuities to which they were legally bound. It would 
be difficult to find figures that more conclusively prove how bad 
is the present economic condition of Russia. The difficulties of 
the peasants originated, as we have said, first in tho fact that 
the terms of purchase were too onerous; but they have been 
aggravated partly by a succession of bail harvests, partly by tho 
enormous sacrifices imposed upon them by the Kusso-Turkish 
War, and partly by the increasing competition of other countries 
in the wheat markets of the world. The Russo-Turkiah Wnr, by 
alarming the public opinion of Europe und by seriously lessening 
tho credit of Russia, disabled that country, as we have already 
observed, from borrowing abroad. In consequence tho Govern- 
ment had to raise practically the wliolo cost of the war nt homo. 
In so doing it drained the Empire of its accumulated capital ; it 
competed too fiercely with merchants and manufacturers for the 
money needed by them to carry on their commercial operations, 
and it added so enormously to’ tho debt that it bad to increase 
the burden of taxation beyond the capacity of the taxpayers. 
Moreover, the war obliged tho Government to withdraw vast 
masses of men from productive employment and to send thorn 
abroad. The peasants, already embarrassed, thus withdrawn from 
their fields, found on their return that their ailuirs had fallen into 
hopeless confusion, and instead of recovering, os already shown, 
they have been falling more and more hopelessly into distress. 
Another circumstance that has told most adversely against Russia 
is the competition of the United States, India, and Australia iu the 
wheat markets of Western Europe. Formerly Russia supplied 
Western Europe with tho greater part of tho wheat it bought from 
other countries. For some time past, however, tho United States 
have taken. the place of Russia, and now tho competition of India 
and Australia is becoming so severe that the price of wheat is forced 
down so low as scarcely to pay the Russian power. Russia thus 
is deprived of a great amount of the wealth she u9ed to receive 
for her crops, and at tho same time tho Russian seaports have lost 
the large outlay attendant upon numbers of ships lying iu the 
harbours. Another circumstance that has been poteot in aug- 
menting the distress of Russia is the refusal of Western Europe 
to lend. Before the Russo-Turkish war, Russia was constantly 
raising immense loans which she spent to sumo extent, no doubt, 
in augmenting her armaments and extending her frontiers j hut 
largely in constructing railways, founding manufactures and 
establishing banka. Whilo Western Europe was pouring all this 
wealth into the country enterprise of every kind was stimulated, 
wagea were raised, and a deceptive prosperity was produced. As 
toon, however, os the influx of borrowed capital ceased, the false 
prosperity died out, and then Russia had, somehow or othor, to 
mite out of her own resources the money for paying the interest 
upon the loans. 

The result of all this is the anarchy which is known under the 
name of Nihilism, general distress amongst the peasantry, and 
Collapse in manufactures and trade. Politically and economically 
the condition of the Empire is as bod as it can be. Year after year 
the expenditure is growing, but tbe revenue does not grow in 
proportion, end in consequence every year ends with au enormous 
deficit* In 1873 the total expenditure of Russia but slightly 
exceeded 539 million roubles; in 1882 it exceeded 701 £ million 
roubles, an increase of 162J million roubles, or about 30 per cent. 
But tbs increase is almost entirely ia tbe non-productive branches, 
la the administration of justice, in tbe maintenance of roads, in 
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the outlay upon public instruction, and in tbe Home Ministry, the 
growth of the outlay is quite trifling— it is in the debt, the army 
and the navy, that almost tbs entire increase is. In 1873 tbe 
annual charge of the debt but slightly exceeded 100J million 
roubles; in 1882 it exceeded 200J million roubles. ;In the ten 
years, therefore, the charge for the debt had nearly doubled, and 
it is growing at an alarming rate. Every year there are hw 
ternai loans and external loans, whilo the floating debt He 
believed to be of unmanageable magnitude. Now there is to 
be another loan of fifteen millions sterling, involving an ad- 
ditional charge of about three-quarters of a million, and pro- 
bably before the end of the year there will be more borrow- 
ing. Tho growth of tho debt to sonic small extent is due 
to the construction of railways; but it is mainly a conse- > 
quence of the Kueso-Turkish war and of the reorganisation 
of tbo army, which lias resulted from tho desire to pursue on 
aggressive policy in all directions, and present a front equal to 
both Germany and Austria. The increase in the charge of the 
debt, indeed, was quite trifling up to 1877. In that year the 
charge barely exceeded 115 million roubles; between then and 
1882 85 J million roubles were added to the charge by the Russo- 
Turkish war, and, as we have Baid, tho charge is rapidly growing. 

In addition to tho enormous military expenditure shown in the 
growth of the debt, the ordinary outlay on the army grew an the 
ten years about 20 per cent., and tho outlay on the navy about 
as much more. Tho Russian Government thus is pauperizing 
its peasantry, checking all enterprise, and cutting ofl nearly aU 
commercial communication with the rest of the world, for the 
Hako of keeping up enormous armaments ; and at the same time it 
is starving tho ontiro internal administration of the country, and 
leaving a people who are but little above barbarism in the depths 
of ignorance. The whole of the Imperial outlay upon public in- 
struction of every kind in 1S82 barely amounted to 1,800^000/. As 
a natural consequence of this extravagance and maladministration 
tho revenue is practically stationary. In 1874 the personal and land 
taxes vidded somewhat over 120 million roubles; in 1882 they 
yielded less than 113 million roubles, being a falling off of more 
than 7 million roubles, and there is no important growth in any 
branch of revenue except in the drink duties aud customs. The 
drink duties increased from somewhat under 179J million roubles 
to somewhat over 201 J million roubles. The Customs duties also 
increased from somewhat over SSh million roubles to somewhat 
under 94J million roubles. It is to be recollected, however, that 
in 1 877 the Customs duties previously payable in paper and silver 
were ordered to be paid iu gold, being practically an increase of 
about 15 per cent, ufc a stroke, whilo tnoro was also a surtax 
imposed or 10 por cent. In 1S80, again, there was a considerable 
increase rnnde to tho Customs duties. Tho growth of thoso duties, 
therefore, is not the result of the growth of the trade of Russia, but 
of an email] o us addition to tho rato of taxation. Hence it appears 
that tho duties have practically remained stationary for some 
years. They exceeded 93 million roubles in 1870, and in 1882, 
notwithstanding the additions made, they yielded less than 94J 
million roubles. Again, the drink duties have been raised in the 
ten years about. 40 por cent., with tho result that, whereas in 1872 
duty was paid upon 83,875,000 gallons of spirits, in 1882 it wag 
paid upon only 76,3 13, 000 gallons. The consumption, therefore, 
lias fallen off very greatly, and tho revenue is kept up solely by 
tho heaviness of the tax. it would seem, therefore, that Russia 
Los now reached her utmost limit of taxation ; and yet, while 
there is no hope of increasing her revenue, her expenditure is 
annually increasing at a very rapid rate, while every year ends with 
a large deficit which is swelling the already unmanageable floating 
debt. 


MR. CAUL ROSA’S OL’ERA. 

T HE opera at Drury Lane umlor the direction of Mr. Oarl Rosa 
merits the support which it receives. Notbiug slipshod or 
careless is to bo found iu any detail of the performances. There is a 
solid foundation for success in. a really excellent orchestra, directed 
and always governed by either M. Randegger or M. Goossens, and 
a chorus as good os any that has been heard at a Loudon opera- 
house for many years past. Mr. Rosa's choico of operas is singularly 
catholic, and he casts them woll. Thu Bo/iemian Girl ana 
Maritana have been heard with Mr. Maas as Thaddeus and 
Don Cmaar. lie sings the familiar melodies purely and sweetly, 
and is capitally qualified for such work as this; indeed in this 
way Mr. Maas— always as vocalist, for aq actor he is crude and 
heavy — has no superior. Ho has been heard to great advantage 
also as Edgardo in Lucia, and in each case Madame Georgina 
Burns shared the tenor's success. Why an English lady should 
be called “ Madaroo ” because she is a vocalist, when she would 
of course be merely “ Mrs,” if she were not a vocalist, is a mystery 
into which wo need not penetrate. We quote the putiftiheA 
casts of operas given. Carmen and Mtgnon have also been per- 
formed. The picturesqueness, power, and beauty of Hiset's work 
have taken a strong hold of audiences. Mine, Marie Rose 
throughout gives vitality and distinction to the part of Carmen, 
and sometimes, notably in the third and fourth acts, rises te^e- 
inarkable passion. Mr, Barton McQuekin as Don Joed shewed 
that he is making decided progress as an actor. , The same part 
has been creditably filled by Mr, Davies. . Mr. Leslie Clotty has 
been known for tome time os an excellent actor and Stagey On a 
later occasion Mr. Ludwig gave the part of Escamiilkr yifly well 
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in all respect*. The new amngemont of the stage in the last is 
striking and imaginative ; Ur. Harris’* stage management is beyond 
alt praise: and, take it all round, the performance of Carmen by 
the Oarl Sosa Company is the best that has been seen in London. 
Novelty is added to the last act of Carman at Drury Lane by the 
▼ery truthful introduction of the preliminaries of a bull-light. In 
tbie opera Jflfcr. Barton McGuckin showed, as Don Josd, that hi9 
education os an actor is making progress. He is a singer and 
has 9 k voice, and the same may oe said of the baritone, Mr. 
Leslie Grotty, who, however, is the more experienced actor. 
In the representation of Mujnon Miss Clara Perry sang correctly, 
and indicated the lines of the character with some address. The 
two English operas which Mr. Rosa produced last year, the 
Colomba of Mr. Mackenzie and the Esmeralda of Mr. Coring 
Thomas, have both been given. The former was found to be 
heavy and ecbolastio when first produced in London, and the pro- j 
vinces have returned the same verdict. Esmeralda, on the other 
hand, has been received throughout Mr. Rosa's tour with the ad- 
miration which it excited at Drury Lane. Both works have 
been played in Germany, where audiences at large have unani- 
mously welcomed Mr. Goring Thomas's opera, and a section of 
audiences have accepted Mr. Mackenzie as a disciple of the German 
school. In Italy, the bouse of Ricordi, the musical publishers 
Who do much to make or mar operas, and would naturally rather 
snake them for the profit which successes bring, have purchased 
Esmeralda, but declined to print Colomba . These things being so, 
it is passing strange that Mr. Gye should have choseu Colomba 
for production during the Italian season. If he desired to play an 
opera by an English composer, whv not a popular one instead of 
an unpopular one, both being equally available P Esmeralda was 
heard on Tuesday with keen attention mid genuine pleasure 
by an audience evidently familiar with Mr. Goring Thomas's 
work. The composer has been sparing of airs or ballads which 
do not aid the progress and development of the story. The 
u Swallow Song,” given with sensibility by Miss Burns, the 
Esmeralda of the evening, is worthy to bo named with the beautiful 
“ Swallow Duet ” of Mxgnon, Mr. Barton McGuckiu, as Phoebus, 
was induced to repeat the tenor song, “ O vision entrancing/’ 
which nevertheless he did not sing with his accustomed fluency. 
The music which falls to Phoebus is notably expressive throughout 
its varied sentiments, of carelessness and affected sincerity to 
Fleur de Lys, and of growing earnestness in his relations with 
Esmeralda, till a depth of fervour is reached in his final duet with 
the girl in the third act. The uncontrollable fierceness of Claude 
Frollo’s piuBionnB signified in his music is forcibly brought out by 
Mr. Ludwig, a tine singer with true dramatic instincts. For the 
sake of contrast to the Frollo, iu all probability, Mr. Goring 
Thomas has mode his Quasimodo rather tame, but some of the 
most melodious music in the opera falls to Quasimodo, who is re- 
presented as admirably as on former occasions bv Mr. Leslie Crotty, 
and this m usic could scarcely have been better given. M r. B. Davies 
is an excellent Gringoire and Mr. Snazello a capital Clopin. The 
cast, it will bo aeon, is in no way altered from the original so fur; 
but Miss Bonsberg replaces Miss Perry us Fleur do Lys. Her 
duet with Chevreuse, m place of tlio song first given, is not re- 
markable; but the new ballot movement is charming, and the 
new finale to the last act has great merit. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Rosa’s short season should clash with the season at the 
Royal Italian Opera. 


REVIEWS. 

THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON* MAURICE.* 

* T FEEL that I am to bo a man of war against all parties, that 
-L I may be a peacemaker between all men/* In these words, 
written to Miss Ilare in 1849, shortly before her marriage to him, 
Maurice describes the chamcter of his own life. It was devoted to 
a noble struggle to reach an unattainable end by iuuppropriato 
means. Like every man possessed ns he was “ with the strong 
seme of a vocation to be a Church reformer,” ho siivred up at rife 
against himself, yet never* was there 11 reformer with less definite 
aims, 0r a w man of war ’’ with more loving heart or humbler 
spirit. In the volumes beforo us Colonel Maurice may be said to 
have compiled an autobiography of his father, for they mainly 
consist of a collection of his letters. As both Maurice and his 
friends often, and indeed not without enuso, complained that lie 
was misruprosented, it is satisfactory to have Ms own Account of 
himself and of his work. At the same time the uso of letters to 
express tbe progress of events becomes somewhat tedious, unless 
they arc the work of a master-hand, and Maurice bad no great 
skill iu this respect. His letters savour of the pulpit in style as 
well os, In many cases, in matter, and however deeply tbe reader 
may be interested io their subjects, be will sometimes loug for 
. a little more brightness. Nearly nil of them are written in 
• the same strain ; for, wide as Maurice's experience of life 
wta, hi s mind was one-sided. He looked at all things as 
a theologian. ^Writing to a favourite pupil, be hick him never 
to read Burk#f#ithoufc steadying his mind by the study of 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse* Theology was to him u the 

’• The Lift of Frederick D«*«W Maurice, chiefly told fa his own letter*, 
Edited bv his Am, Frederick Maurice. With.' a. Portraits, a Vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 


$dentia mentiafum, whose business it woe to assign to all other 
sciences their proper place.” It moulded his political ideas. 
Starting from an acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God, be 
held kingship to be a divine institution, fttM$ “ the sovereignty of 
tho people in any sense or form the silliest and most blasphemous 
of all contradictions.” This intensely theological mind was to no 
small extent the fruit of his bringiug-up. He was the son of a 
Unitarian minister, and, as bis mother and ristera left the father's 
religion, theological questions were brought before his mind in 
early life. The members of the Maurice family^ were in the 
habit of writing letters to one another while living under the 
same roof, And the reserve they maintained on religions sub* 

i *ects probably led him to ponder them more than if he had 
ieard them freely discussed. He must have boon a strangely 
precocious child ; for we are told that ho took delight iu Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, and that when ten years old he wrote 
a report of a British {School Society’s meeting to one of hit 
sisters, lull of such sentences as, ** He then lamented that, while 
Bristol held such a distinguished rank iu its benevolence and ex- 
tensive usefulness, it should be disgraced by such bigotry that 
a Churchman would not unite with a Dissenter.” After this, 
it is not Burprising to find that beforo he w&9 fifteen, he add 
auother boy of the same ago signed a pledge of their own 
composition that iu after life they would “promote the good 
of mankind.” A boyhood of this sort naturally produced a man* 
unable to attach himself to any party, and conscious of • 
mission as a reformer. Although he never was a Unitarian, ha 
did not choose when at Cambridge to declare himself a member 
of tbe Church of England, and therefore left the University 
without taking a degree. For a short time he devoted himself 
to journalism, and became editor of the Athmuoum, The circular 
tion of tho paper declined under his manngement; and, alter A 
time of mental depression, he decided on joining the Church, and* 
begun to contemplate taking orders. He chose to complete bit 
University cureer at Oxford rather than Cambridge, believing 
that.a dose of “ barren orthodoxy ” would chock his teudency to 
incoherent speculations. Ho took bis degree in 1832, and was 
ordaiuod two years afterwards. 

Although the Oxford High Church movement, had small attroo- 
tions for Maurice, he lent his aid to tho leaders of the party in 
resisting the Bill to abolish the subscription to the Articles re- 
quired nt tho Universities. In his pamphlet Subscription no Bond* 
age he argued that the subscription ou matriculation at Oxford 
was “ not a test, but a declaration ” of the terms of the University’* 
teaching, a characteristic theory of which he repented in after 
days. A curious illustration of the Oxford of fifty years ago is 
presented by the attempt to elect Maurice to the Professorship 
of Political Economy iu order to secure his polemical ser- 
vices, and by hia readiness to accept tbe office, while at the 
same time he wrote : — 11 1 shall of course endeavour to master 
tho details of the subject — with its principles, alasl I am 
not ucquninted, for I cannot call the notions which 1 find 
iu tbe books about it by that august name.'’ His tempo* 
Ttuy co-operation with the High Cnurch party was brought 
to an eml by the publication of his letters to a Quaker, in 
one of which he combated the views set forth iu Dr, Puaey’s 
j Tract on Baptism. His appointment to tho chaplaincy of Guy’s 
Hospital, in 1836, gave liiiu leisure for literary work, and he now 
definitely took a position apart from all the various Ghuxch 
parties. Holding strongly the catholicity of the Church, he made 
Baptism tin* sign and assurance of each man’s place in tbe family 
of God. While ho considered the Church of England os “ merely 
one branch of the true Church,” ho rejoiced in her Articles and 
formularies as safeguards against the tyranny of opinion. He 
claimed for the Church — in this case, as it seems, using tho term 
as equivalent to tho clergy — tho right to educate the nation, bat 
differed from Mr. (Archdeacon) Denison in accepting tho com- 

{ irumiso of 1840. Ho detested whatever was distinctive in re- 
igious parties. Protestantism and Popery he declared to be 
alike un-Catholic, allowing Protestantism to bo predicable of the 
nation, not of tbe Church of England. High Cnurchnura seemed 
: to him to narrow tho bounds of tho Church, lie disliked the 
! artificial and feeble theology of the Evangelicals, and considered 
i that they made a fundamental error in basing their system on 
( man's sinfulness. Nor, resting as he did all his hopes for human 
; culture and for the reconciliation of opposing schools on theology, 
hud he any sympathy with the anti- theological spirit of the party 
eiucc culled Broad Church. Standing thus aloof, he was made the 
object of attack by the religious press and, above all, by the 
Record* Few parts of this book are more important as regards 
the Church history of our time than those describing tbe iufitieuco 
onco exercised by the Record in the religious world, and the 
collapse of its “ tyranny,” which Colonel Maurice dates from tho 
defeat it sustained in the institution of his father to the chaplaincy 
of Su Peter's, Vere Street, in i860. 

If Maurice made enemies by the expression of his opinions, no 
one ever exercised a deeper influence on those who know him per- 
sonally. His sympathy with his fellow-men, his passionate scorn 
of intolerance and wrong, his earnest faith And his exalted spirit, 
which now and again burst through tho natural nervousness of his 
disposition with a torrent of eloquent words, endea red him not 
^merely tQ his private friends, but to all who were brought into 
close connexion with him. And the number of these was large; 
for, as, a professor at King’s College and os chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn, he never spared himself when he thought be might help 
Others* Nor was he content with tho opportunities for usefulness 
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afforded by these offices. Queen’s College in part, and the Working 
Men's College wholly, owe thoir foundation to his unselfish 
labours. In tho same spirit he strove to guide the discon- 
tent prevailing among the London workmen in 1848-50 to a 
desire for religious brotherhood. Arriving, by a confusion of 
Ideas not unusual with him, at the conclusion that “ the Church 
is communistic in principle,” he joined C. Kingsley,! 1 . Hughes, 
and Ludlow in “ the Christian Socialist ” movement, and took an 
active part in showing the need for a change in the laws respect- 
ing co-operative trading and in the promotion of Trade- Unions, 
as well »a in fostering some abortive attempts to carry into practice 
schemes of associated labour, llis connexion with men far more 
violent than himself, and his lack of caution both in writing and 
speaking, caused a considerable outcry against him, and brought 
him into some trouble with the Council of King's College. 
His dismissal from the College, however, was caused by the 
publication of his Theological Essays. Adopting in this work the 
divine definition of eternal life a* the knowledge of God, he argued 
thut tho assertion that eternal death was a state of endless torment 
rather than of ignorance of God, from which tht* sinner might 
hereafter be delivered on repentance, wad not grounded on Scripture. 
The whole story of the angry clamour of tho religious newspapers, 
of the fears of the Council and the Principal lest the interests of 
the < College should sutler, and of the manly bearing of the Professor, 
is told in a series of unusually interesting letters, and what is 
wanting in them is supplied by Colonel Maurice in a singularly 
temperate spirit. Maurice's next, great conflict wjls with Pro- 
fessor Manse], and is connected with a question of to-day. Be- 
lieving eternal life to be nothing else than the knowledge of God, 
he found his whole theology attacked by the famous Bnnipton 
Lectures, and in spite of the advice of some of his friends, wrote 
boldly against- tho assertions they maintained. It is not long since 
almost every orthodox clergy man was zealous, not indeed always 
according to knowledge, in praise of Man. sol. Now, us Colonel 
Maurice points out, the step further than Manse 1 has been taken, 
and the advocates of Agnosticism exhibit what they declare to be 
the logical conclusion from the doctrines preached by the former 
champion of orthodoxy. There was little in common between tho 
two opponents. Maurice failed to recognize that tho wit of the 
Oxford common-rooms was a man of no lew oaruestness than 
himself, while the logical mind of Manscl wua impatient of the 
vagueness of his adversary's ideas, and the dispute began with 
some bitterness on both sides. At last after so much obloquy ;ind 
bo many labours, the hard measure dealt to Maurice at King’s 
College was made up to him by his election to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and tho lost years of his life were spent 
happily in the discharge of the duties of a Professorship at the 
University which he hnd been constrained to leave without a 
degree. While pointing out how constantly his father's ideas 
were misrepresented by his opponents, Colonel Maurice allows 
that there were causes which made him hard to he understood, 
and liaa described them with tho fairneas and good taste con- 
spicuous throughout his work. No more satisfnctoiy comment on 
Maurice’s writings and no clearer picture of his mind can be 
imagined than this biography in letters, and whatever opinion 
may bo formed of his wisdom, and in whatever light his theolo- 
gical speculations may ho regarded, it is impossible to read these 
volumes without recognizing that they contain tho record of an 
unselfish life, the life of “ a man that is dear to Gud.” 


FI VP. NOVELS.* 

milE Dailys of Sodden Fen have nothing to do with newspapers. 
-I They are a family which has had losses, and has come down 
from possessing much landed estate got by draining in the seven- 
teenth century to the status of tilers in the nineteenth. Tho Daily 
of the period is, however, by no menus a sagacious tiler ; on the 
contrary, he is rather move" than half mad. llis ancestor, the 
draining Daily, perished, it seems, in a somewhut unintelligible 
popular riot, and bequeathed his interest to the community who 
had rabbled him. But the community did not got it ; on the con- 
trary, it passed into tho hands of a farmer of tins uncommon name 
of Smith, llow it wa9 restored to the original intention is this 
theme of the story which the clever author of Four Crotchets to a 
Bar has here told. We say tho clever author, uud we mean it, 
but unluckily cleverness is not everything in novel-writing— as, for 
the matter of that, it is not everything in other matters. You must 
have cleverness plus common sense, and it is a too notorious and 
too lamentable fact, that, one of the hardest things in nature is to 
get these married. There appears to have been some doubtless 
just- cause or impediment to that marriage in the case of the 
author of Four Crotchets to <1 Far . However, these are reflec- 
tions which should perhaps be left to tbe reader to draw', lie will, 
at least, in the case of The Daily e of Sodden Fen } not have that 
initial difficulty in the way of drawing them which ensues from 
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the fact of tho book being unreadable. It in quite readable ; 
and, generally speaking, it is readable with much pleasure and 
amusement, despite a certain Savour of excentridU voulue . Tbe 
hallucinations of Daily pvre and the heroism of Daily file would 
be more interesting if they were not apparently connected with 
some extremely hazy politico-economical views of the author’9 ; and 
tho consummation which makes tho author quite hrffpv will pro- 
bably not so much please the too-experienced reader. . Sodden Fen 
having been restored to the commune of Slumsby, the results, 
according to history, are quite clear, and not at all cheerful or 
encouraging. But that may pass. Neither does the reader 
(speaking representatively^ feel much interest in Miss Jessie 
Apors or Mrs. Jessie Smith, who brings this result about by 
marrying a ne'er-do-weel and divesting herself of his inheritance* 
But tbut part of tbe book's underplot which treats of the succes- 
sive loves of Aurea (J Impel with one Leopold Stuckley ; then with 
Georgo Apers, the parson ; and, lastly, with an agreeable baronet, 
Sir Orowhby Welland, is very cleverly done, and, though Itill 
Bomcwlinl unnecessarily eccentric, generally commendable. But 
why does the author describe Stuckley ns u a vulgar name” in 
Devonshire, of all places in the world f It is true that tho 
Stukeleys usually spelt themselves in this latter fashion till they 
took up* with Stucloy. But the name itself is about as vulgar in 
Devonshire as Kemp or Berney is in East Anglia, with which 
district the author is probably better acquainted than he or she is 
with the West-country, 

Miss James is a bold person. She is not bold in that she has 
made her novel turn on very much the same general story os that 
which ends 44 And you shall still be Lady Clare'*; but in the 
details which precede the catastrophe. A sister — a wicked, if 
not cruel, Bister she — attempts to pass her sinter oif as male 
heir of entail, the fraud being facilitated by tho fact that 
the epicene Claud Aylumr bus been brought up abroad, and 
does not return to England till the ove of his or her coming 
of ago. Now, to spt'uk moderately and delicately, there arc 
considerable difficulties in the way of this kind of personation. 
A great philosopher now dead (lid indeed onco speak of u the 
me.vly accidental difference of 8ox ” ; but the majority of human 
kind who are not philosophers think otherwise, and it must be 
owned that in this special case the precedents of Achillea, Pope 
Joan, aud various other personages of repute are on the side 
of the majority. No awkward accident, however, betrays Claud 
Aylmer, but only her own good feeling and determination not to 
be a party to fraud. She is rewarded m the fashion at which wo 
have not obscurely hinted, but only after proper revolutions and 
discoveries. The fact is that, notwithstanding the decidedly 
risky character of the earlier part of its plot, The Jieir of Aylmer 3 
Court is very far from being a bad novel. There is sortie un- 
necessary line writing in it, for which the patient and much-tried 
render becomes prewired when it is evident that tbe greater part 
of the second and third volumes are to bo passed in Italy. u Italia, 
oh ltalin, would thou wort” anywhere else, is the too-frequent 
prayer of the said patient person. But the book has redeeming 
points. The tragic and fraudulent Judith who devises the ex- 
tremely perilous scheme already indicated is not good for much ; but 
there are some very nice minor characters, especially an old lady 
who speculates on the probability of somebody being a Roman 
Catholic or an Agnostic, “ or both ! IIow terrible if he were 
both!” The comic heroine, Sally Brand, is also not at all bad. 
Even Claud is rather agreeable, t hough we cannot believe that 
she really “ lay prone on tho terrace with the bats wheeling and 
Hitting round her fallen head and the lizards venturing to scurry 
lightly over her motionless body.’’ A lizard, unless of the dimen- 
sions of an iguana, is not likely to 44 scurry over ” An obstacle of 
the size of a lull-grown young woman’s body, and the bats would 
have probably brushed her cheeks with those remarkably sharp 
! cIuwh of theirs, and would certainly have hissed in her ears after 
1 a fashion which would make the most passion-strung young woman 
wake up. 

it is said that, there are some wickod men and women who 
always look at the end of the third volume of a novel before begin- 
ning properly at tbe beginning of the first. It is to be hoped that 
nobody will do this with Tho Pity of It, for it is but too probable 
that on that day tmd of this hook they will read no more. Mre. 
Smith, on tbo throe hundred and fifth page of the third volume, 
speaks of “ that meretricious ipsi dixit ‘noblesse oblige/ ” and the 
phrase, however the reader may come across it, carries him oif into 
a boundless field of contemplation and retied ion. First of all, an ipsi 
dixit is in itself a thing to dream of, a thing for which to shed a 
thousand lives, as some one observes somewhere in a work of 
fiction. And then, if cold reason suggests that pure ignorance or 
the carelessness of the printer may be responsible for this lovely Arise 
concord, imagination falls back on a “ meretricious ipd dixit? 
IIow cAn au ipsi dixit t supposing that such a thing existed, be 
meret ricious ? Shall we hoar next of a meretricious nine prius , or a 
meretricious ex cathedra f And then, supposing that by great good 
nature a meaning is found for a meretricious %p$i d*&% the ex- 
ample of this singular phenomenon which Mrs. Smith vouchsafes 
launches the reader once more forth into a sea of delightful doubt. 
A person who writes ipei dixit may possibly tbtok that noblesse 
oblige xneaus “ nobility is obliging,” ‘‘ you ought* be obliged to 
the nobility ” or, in short, anything else. . But, eveh so, it si not 
easy to bring anything meretricious into it* To tell the truth, 
this chance phrase, for we came upon. ijLqffe by chartde, does 
not altogether mislead the reader 4 a to We nook. It hue some 
liveliness, and the adventures of 4- certidn Margaret ® mm $ 
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■who calls herself and is called * Wiggles,” may atmise some 
people. There are also crimes and mysteries and plenty of 
that sort of ware. If the writer had not attempted (probably 
from feelings to which, in the case of a reader who can see 
very tar into a millstone, the above extraordinary compound of 
false Latin and false English may give some clue) a great deal of 
satire on Society, it might have been a hook of some merit. But, 
like most satirists of Society nowadays, it is pretty clear that Mrs. 
Smith knows nothing, or st any rate has observed nothing, of the 
Society sho satirizes, and is content with the backstairs gossip of 
- Certain notorious periodicals for gospel. She also labours (as the 
meretricious ipsi dixit may sufficiently havo shown) under the dis- 
advantage of not being able to write English. That is “ the pity 
of it,” though perhaps Mrs. Smith did not intend that particular 
construction to be put on her title. Iler heroine, with many draw- 
backs, has some points about her which show that, if Mrs. Smith 
could write and would write about what she knows, the result 
might not be bad. 

We remarked of the author of The Hrir of Aylmer'* Court that 
she is a bold woman ; it may certainly be mid, though for a rather 
different reason, of the author of Julian Trevor that he is a bold 
man. Indeed, novelists nowadays are not wont to require the 
admonition which Britomart saw writ everywhere, but rather that 
which she saw writ only once— that is to say, “ Be not too bold.” 
Mr. Tristram's audacity stands in the following of Lord Bearons- 
field, a not easily imitable novelist. Not only is he introduced 
personally, under the name of the Karl of Slitherington, but the 
whole of the first volume, which tells the fortunes of tho hero’s 
father, President of the LocaI Government Board and consci- 
entious politician, is studied very closely after Lord Beacon 8 field’s 
overtures, especially that to llndymion. Perhaps the highest 
praise that cAU bo given to Mr. Tristram is that, though no one 
can possibly mistake his model, bis imitation of it is in parts by 
no means an unhappy one. Tho scene between Lady Trevor 
and Lord SHtbcrington, wherein she endeavours, partly by diplo- 
macy and partly by a kind of mild flirtation, to get the placable 
Minister to reconsider her husband’s resignation, is not at all ill 
done. Neither is the whole conception of Sir Gnorge Trevor, a 
weak man who tries to pose os a strong one, unhappy. But to 
work out this conception would require a man of greater age and 
experience than from his book we suppose Mr. Tristram to bo. 
Julian Trevor has the further drawback that, beginning as a rather 
ambitious and more than rather political novel, it slides during the 
second volume into an ordinary story of private and not very 
remarkable life. Mr. Tristram's Oxford sketches are not without 
liveliness, but there is something in them which suggests that be 
might not have written them if Mr. Sturgis had not been before- 
hand with binf A third fault is that he has succumbed to the 
temptation of introducing some very conventional and second- 
hand types in tho persouuges of tho critic Copporville, tho poets 
Fasaett and Paris, and some others. It is a temptation, no doubt— 
indeed very few but tho very elect escape it— but it has to be re- 
sisted. Except in a purely imaginative romauce or in a historical 
novel, both belonging to lotteries iu which there is one prize to ten 
thousand blanks, no character ought to be inserted that is not, in 
French literary slang, m. Thus, for iurtauce, a really agreeable 
person in Mr. Tristram’s book, one Mark Tumor, who is a straight- 
forward young Englishman and nothing more, is vu. He might 
he better, no doubt, but it is quite clear that Mr. Tristram has seen 
him, or the traits of which he is made up, and has noted them and 
inwardly digested them. His Fasaetta and his Parises are not 
much more uke the actual fact than Mr. Du Maurier’s M audios 
and Postleth waites, and he has less excuse, because Mr. Du Mauvior, 
from the circumstances of the case, was bound to look chiefly at 
the outside, and entitled to exaggerate it a little. Still there 
is some merit- even here, and the book, taken as a first and a rather 
ambitious attempt, might very easily have been much worse. The 
dialogue is often decidedly good, and that is a great thintr, while 
one character, Trevor’s tutor, Sidney, is much better than the 
rest In any future effort Mr. Tristram should get himself a more 
definite story (the story of Julian Trevor is, vernacularly speak- 
ing, “all over the place”), and stick to characters that ho has 
thoroughly grasped. Then his faculty of conversation-writing 
ought to stand him in good stead. 

The author of The Hidden Picture has, in a sense which the 
courteous reader will please to believe is quite honourable, bribed 
u& It is hot by putting on his or her title-page (for Carrick is a 
district of Ayrshire, and also in the French language a kind of 
garment, and in neither sense can it have any exclusive gender 
os applied ton human being) the words, “ There are more things 
Juhaftven. and earth than our philosophy dreams of.” That is a 
misquotation, and we do not like misquotations at all. Nor is it 
byukforming us that a face “ can only be described as wonderfully 
beautiful,* for we love not italics. Nor is it by writing sentences 
which by no means infrequently extend to the length of half a 
page, to that is not according to knowledge. But to have at this 
time of day a novel which contains galleries with secret openings 
< fcldfid iMtiotures, andT white monkish figures with cowls thrown 
habited- guttering daggers in their hands, and dungeons with 
and cpile of tope and underground passages, and assorts 
of udSghtfhl things of the tame kind, is too agreeable to leave 
the mb hi thellul* possession of hits ordinary bje^thirstinas*. 
The nertbnhtf nurse, (it is needless to say that there is a curse, or 
the hook would hot be. , complete) stems to us, however, rimer 
unreasonable. 296 daughter of the Castellano femllyv it seems, 
can dare, without terrible things happening, to 'mi a letter 


between sunset and dawn. This might have been all very well in 
the days when regular post-offices were nof* but it clearly will 
not stand the altered conditions of an advanced civilization, Why, 
in London at any rate, the last post at night & . usually more in- 
teresting than any, save the first in the day! However, the scene 
of The Hidden Picture is not London, but Naples^ and the times are 
the times of Napoleon I., not of Mr. Fawcett. Allowance must be 
mode for this, and also for the exigencies of cloak-and-dagger 
romances, of which, with the little drawbacks gently hinted at 
above, The Hidden Picture is a fair enough specimen. It would 
be altogether contrary to the rules of the game to protest again#® 
bloodshed in such a book ; but surely it h pot necessary to kill 
your heroine ? The heroines used to get through all the dagger* 
and dungeons and curses and unwholesome vaults in the most 
surprising but satisfactory manner. Now Mr. Carrick Brodie’s 
heroine does not, and as she is really a very nice heroine in other 
wiija than being “ wonderfully beautiful ” in italics, we weep for 
her, and refuse to bo comforted or to forgive Mr. Carrick Brodie. 


TJIK NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY* 

[Second Notice.) 

W E promisod to givo some specimens in detail of the New 
Dictionary’s method. The difficulty is to know where to 
begin. Not at the beginning ; for the various duties done in 
modem English by the monosyllable a — letter, symbol, numeral, 
pronoun, or particle— cover four pages so full of matter that if we 
hep an to discuss them we should have no room for any tldng else. 
Let us pause on Abate, a verb of many senses. A chain of in- 
stances, from Mftuudevile to a modern Act of Parliament, shows 
how the transitive sense "to beat down” has become obsolete 
except in law. Then tho legal meaning of “abating ” a nuisance 
(which, by the way, is ignored in Richardson) is separately 
worked out. (If wo mention. Richardson uow and again oy way 
of a foil, it is not that we ignore the intermediate steps of im- 
provoment in this and that direction ; least of all such excellent 
dealing of tho way iu etymology as has been done by Professor 
Wheat and others. But Richardson, with all its faults, is the only 
serious attempt since Johnson at a literary as distinguished from a 
purely grammatical or etymological dictionary.) Then the more 
general literary uses, current or obsolete, are carefully discrimi- 
nated ; then, passing over obscure technical uses of the word in 
falconry and horsemanship, wo come to the other legal “ abate,” 
which is the Old French rnbatre or embatre , not abatr «, meaning 
to intrude. But for the conclusive evidence of Britton’s French 
text, it would be easy to go astray over this by thinking it had to 
do with abating, in the sense of injuriously affecting, the estate 
of the rightful owner intruded upon. 

Before we light on another considerable title, here is a grotesque 
word that has bad its day of a couple of centuries and passed out 
of use as the thing signified passed out of knowledge in England : — 
“ Abbey-lubber : a lazy monk ; a reproachful name in regular use 
after the Reformation.’’ Under Abbot wo see that the variant 
form Abbot (a twelfthrcentury Latinisui) is treated as obsolete. 
Our impression, though we have no proof at bond, is that sundry 
modern ecclesiastical writers have revived it in the last thirty or 
forty years. In this region two words come pretty close together 
which are good examples of false etymology affecting the ortho- 
graphy of a word, in one c&so for a considerable time, in the other 
permanently, and in both cases affecting the meaning and usage. 
These are 4 * abnormal ” and “ abominable.” Probably most of us 
who think ot all on such matters would think “ abnormal ” to 
represent the Latin uhnormi*. But it does not ; we have already 
the regular form “ abnnrmous” (like “enormous ” from enonnta) 
which, though not common, is used by Hallam and Groto. And 
“ abnormal ’ is really a distorted “ doublet n of “anomalous * ; the 
weditevul Latin unomalus (Gr. dvmpdkos) was corrupted into 
mwrmalus, whence a French and English anormal : later the 6 was 
interpolated in English through a mistaken reference to abnormitt f 
and is fixed in tho modem spelling. Again, we now write 
“ abominable,” but fair forefathers down to the seventeenth century 
wrote “ abhominable,” misled by a fanciful derivation, aft if it 
meant something ah hwnine, foreign or repugnant to tuan, inhuman* 
In Shakspeare’s time tho dropping of the h was juBt beginning to 
attract uotico ns a pedantic innovation. Not to off is “ ache,” 
with a still odder history. Properly the verb is “ eke/* the noun 
“ ache,” with soft ch ; similar pairs are bake, batch, make, match, 
epos k, speech . Dr. J ohusou perversely declared “ ache ” the gram- 
matical spelling of both, connecting them with Gr. a# 0 ** Hence 
we have lost tho distinction, and encumbered ourselves with an 
idle discrepance between the written and spoken word, writing 
“ ache ” while we say “ ako ” in verb and substantive alike. 

The word “ act ” and its derivatives will bo found very good 
reading. It is curious to learn that the forenaio sense of “ action ” 
is the earliest that occurs in English; the same holds logically of 
“ answer,” which in its original meaning is “a solemn affirmation 
made to rebut a charge ” (Diet. e. v.) ; but historically tbooommon 
usage ( •» the later “ reply,” which is supplanting it, more’s the 
pity, in middle-class language) is as old as Beowulf. Under “ act 
we ™*A there is one deficiency. The phrase of two or three 
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writers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, “ God 10 
a pure act,” is loft obscure by explaining the term as “activity, 
active principle”; what is meant is the actus of the scholastic 
philosophy (tuepytta) as opposed to potentia (bvvapit). And under 
another special sense, that of on instrument, in writing, the common 
form “ 1 doliver this as my act and deed ” lms escaped notice. 
’While we are on law terms wo may pass to “ agreement ” and 
note that the definition, “a contract duly executed and legally 
landing on the parties making it,'* is too narrow. There are plenty 
of agreements not duly executed, or though duly executed not 
legally binding, as being, for example, without consideration, or 
for an unlawful purpose. An agreement is no more necessarily 
* enforceable in English law than pactum in Roman law. We con- 
stantly havo occasion lo sneak of an agreement being bad or void. 
The Indian Contract Act has defined “contract” as an agrooment 
which is enforceable (Lat. contractus, or legit ima conccntio) ; but 
only one or two English writers have adopted this usage. Some- 
thing like this would havo come nearer tho current legal sense : — 
41 A proiniM* or set of promises intended to be legally binding ; a 
document embodying such promises.” But it may be doubted 
whether it is really possible to mark any definite lino between the 
legal and the popular meanings of tho word. Wo should have 
liked a quotation to bring in the old conceit about, aggregate men - 
tium ; but no doubt tho proper business of a dictionary is with 
real etymologies. 

Compound adjectives of the typo Anglo-French, Anglo- 
Catholic, and so forth, afford an interesting study. In all tho 
examples of this formation before the last decade of the eighteenth 
century the first element qualifies and limits (he second. Thus 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” as the Dictionary fully explains, does not mean 
“Anglo and Saxon,” but Saxon of England as distinguished 
from Saxon of the German mainland. The proper corresponding 
Latin is Angli Saxones : though the compound Angul-ftixoncs, 
presumably a transcription from the English Angelsea.ran, is found 
in charters. The laler misapprehension of “ Anglo-Saxon ” as if 
it were “Anglo and Saxon” led to the framing, by a practice 
apparently not more than a generation old, though now common 
enough, of such phrases ns Anglo-Turkish convention, Anglo- 
French alliance, Anglo- American law, where the two elements of tho 
compound adjective are ou an equal footing, and the whole im- 
ports reciprocity or community. “ Anglo-French,” however, is 
capable of use in the older sense, as “French of England” — uamelv, 
the dialect of French'* retai nvd and separately developed in England 
and thereby hangs n tale, which may bo read in a note, (all too short) 
to the General Explanations prefixed to this part Wo have been 
accustomed to laugh at the patriotism of our Elizabethan lawyers 
who maintained that the liw-French of (he Year Books and 
Abridgments had a claim to exist as a language of itself. But the 
lawyers wero not so fur out. In their time the dialect was a 
decrepit jargon, eked out with wholesale interpolation of Latin 
and English words ; it had been a trim dialect novertheh.m Cut 
off from its native stock, and “ distinct, not only from Tarisinn, 
but from all dialects of Continental French,” it underwent in 
England “ a distinct and independent development ” in both 
■peaking and writing. The importance of this fact for modern 
English philology is that down to the fifteenth century (ho 
Romance words adopted in English were taken for the most part 
not from the French of France but from the French of England — 
Ohaucer’s “ecole of Stratford at-te Bowe,” which thus is seen in 
its true light. Tho Prioress did not speak fmd French, as a 
modern Englishwoman might ; “ fronssh of Paris was to hire 
unknown? not in tho sense that she tried to imitate Parisian speech 
and failed, but that wlmt she spoke was something different. 
At the same time the passage shows that by Chaucer's time the 
French of Stratford-at-Bow was felt to be artificial, and was 
beginning to be ludicrous to men of learning and travel. It had 
already ceased to be spoken in the law courts, However, modem 
English spelling constantly preserves** the actual Anglo-French 
forms, as distinct from those of Continental Old anil Modern French,” 
There is evidently much more to be learnt and told about this (we 
believe the ground is almost, new) ; and we hope that I)r. Murray 
or bo me of his chief follow- workers may one day give us a mono- 
graph on it. The Year Books of Edward I. lately printed in the 
Record Office Series acquire, in this point of view, a fresh inte- 
rest ; the material afforded by them ought to be useful. 

The conventional “ one word more ” is not a happy formula for 
taking leavo or preparing to take leave of a dictionary— for one 
word necessarily implies a good many words. But, at all events, 
We may pause on one more word of special interest, “allow.” The 
Old French alouer, later alloncr , is really two words rolled into 
one. It represents the wholly distinct Latin verbs aliaudare , “ to 
praise, commend,” and allocate, “ to bestow, assign.” Tho uses of 
tho double word in these two meanings run so near one another, 
and have had so much mutual influence, that often it is difficult 
in a particular esse to say whether tdlouer or “ allow,” as it may 
be, stands for aliaudare or allocare or a mixture of both. In a 
well-known line from The Merchant of Venice we read, “ The Jaw 
allows it, and the court awards it.” Is this with the moaning 
allaudat, approves or sanctions, or allocate assigns os duo to you ? 
Dr. Murray gives it as an illustration of the latter sense, we 
cah not «ay wrongly. But our own inclination would bo to 
taka the former, sacrificing strict grammatical uniformity to 
avoid a tautology : — “ The law allows (sanctions) it (your course 
of proceeding, or the right claimed t»y you), and (therefore) 
the Court awards it (tbe right of taking the pound of flesh).” 
This 1 * one of the points which, however tbe commentators may 


labour for an impossible certainty, must remain open for every man s 
private judgment And the general treatment of tbe word is a good 
example of tbe orderly method which Dr. Murray and bis staff 
are substituting for tho chaos of previous dictionary-makers, A 
few other such examples may be indicated ; for clesrunderstand- 
ing of what has been done the Dictionary itself must be consulted. 
For the patient historical and logical discrimination of meanings, 
take “ account,” either the substautive or the verb. An Englisn- 
mnn fairly well accustomed to the careful use of language, if asked 
offhand how many distinct meanings the substantive** account ” is 
capable of, might say perhaps half a dozen. Tho Dictionary gives 
five principal heads, comprising sixteen minor ones, and some of 
these are subdivided again ; nor can any of the divisions be fairly 
called superfluous. For the disentangling of etymology and 
orthography in tho various stages of a word's life, and tbe careful 
separation of similar but unconnected words, see “ afear,” “afflay,” 
and “at raid”; n pretty simple instance, but comparison with 
other dictionaries will show at once how much more thorough 
the work is here. Or look At “ afford,” the derivation of which 
Richardson gives up, clutching however in the air (after Horne 
Tnuko, it seems) at “ affoer,” a wholly unrelated Romance word. 
Dr. Murray gives us a complete chain of evidences from the earliest 
form “geforfiian” through the mediaeval “ afortb,” or “ avorth,” to 
“ iiford,” and thence to the present “ afford,” which dates from 
the Latinizing period of the sixteenth century, by a kind of 
corrupt following of tho Latin prefix in such words as 41 afflict.” 

if we must grumble at something, we should say that the literary 
selection of authorities is capable of improvement. In a great 
national monument— for such this Dictionary will bo — wc feel 
entitled not only to sufficient illustration and authority, but to 
the best. Under the first sense of “ account” (tho noun) we 
miss the dork of Chatham who “can write and read and cast 
acconipt” (A”. lien. VI. Part il., Act iv., Sc. 2). Better than 
newspaper warrant could easily be produced for “ actuarial value ” 
— a phrase familiar enough in the old Court of Chancery and 
in Us reported judgments, delivered sometimes by judges who 
wore no mean masters of English — and generally wo Bud tho 
quotations from newspapers rather out of due proportion. We 
can quite understand that gaps have 10 bo filled up by the editorial 
.staff at short notice. But l>r. Murray ought to havo (we mean 
t that tho Clarendon Dress, or tho nation, ought (o provide him 
I with) a competent reader told off lor the special purpose of getting 
: him really good authority for the common words that have boen 
neglected. Of course tho raro ones are safe enough. It is the 
fairly common ones, but short of being so common that Shak- 
speare, or Addison, or Macaulay will afford them in a few minutes* 
turning over, that are in peril of this kind. Thus under “ agoniz- 
ing,” Gray’s “ shrieks of an agonizing king” would surely have 
been better l bun a poor lino from Thomson’s “ Spring,” where, 
moreover, the senao of tho word is less clear. But it is easier 
to find points for minute criticism in a work like this than to be 
thankful for it as one ought. 


GUN* AND HOD IN AMERICA* 

I F life at American centres of business be lived at a higher 
pressure thnn in tho Old World, if tho pursuit of gain be 
more absorbing, and the nerves be kept thereby at a higher state 
of tension, tho very size of tho country, the vast extent of its 
forests and prairies, afford a ready and never-failing mode of 
relief. It is yoarly becoming more and more tbe custom for 
Americana to spend their summer holiday in camping out— ie. in 
reverting for a while to the primitive employment of sAvage 
rosin ; and, in tho self-imposed toils and fatigues of the chase, 
finding a welcome contrast to tho artificial pleasures of civiliza- 
tion. Forty-eight hours’ travel from Now York or Boston will 
suffice to land ono in the forests of tho Adirondack or among 
the wild lakes ancl livers of Maine, away out beyond the pre- 
cincts of permanent habitation ; and if these resorts become 
appropriated or too much frequented, a few days’ journey will 
always enable the sportsman to reach the solitudes of tbe *‘ Rockies” 
or the still wilder hunting-grounds of the Yellowstone, or of the 
Sierras of the Pacific Slope. Although of course game-laws, pro- 
perly so called, have, as a relic of feudalism, never beau allowed to 
exist in America, tbe good sense of the people has taught them the 
necessity of enforcing a close time. Most of tbe States have 
passed law 9 for this purpose ; while some have even made enact- 
ments Against trapping birds and animals in winter, when the 
snow makes it easy to capture them in such numbers as wpqla 
soon lead to their extinction. The love of sport has of late years 
developed very rapidly among Americans j dubs have been formed 
for keeping up shooting and fishing quarters in favourable Ideali- 
ties, and the wholesome rivalry of these associations asdistS mate- 
rially in enforcing the execution of tbe laws relating' to dose 
time. Americans have had one great advantage in learning 
the science of woodcraft; they have been able to call to their 
aid the services of the nAtive Indians, a race whose necessi- 
ties have developed an instinct for the tracking ^%fcimaU 
which amounts almost to a sixth sense. From the time of 
Feniuiore Cooper downwards the interest of any book relating 
to life in the prairies or backwoods has always centred jg 
the matchless skill of the Indian scouts, trapper^ di-pMm, * It k. 
some comfort to refle ct that the extirpation pi the red man may be 

4 Sport with Own and Mod in American Woods and Waters, Kilted fey 
Alfred M. Moyer, avals. Edinburgh ? "David Douglas, 1&64. 
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arrested by the necessity which hie white brothers He undw tor 
these services, owing to the Impossibility of a highly civilised me® 
acquiring for itself these inherited instincts and capabilities. 
Any one wishing either to learn in his own armchair the haunts 
ana habits of all sorts of American game — fur, fin, and feather— 
or even to know where to go and look for it himself, cannot do 
better ufen consult the two sumptuous volumes before us. They 
are got up with the highest technical skill as regards paper, 
printing, and illustrations. The latter especially are deserving of 
praise. Eleven proofs on tinted Japanese paper, loosely gummed 
in only at the edges, are each of them worthy of a place in a 
portfolio as specimens of the engravers art; two are engraved 
direct from nature. Any one who doubts the superior excellence 
of a proof may satisfy himself by comparing the vignette “ Head of 
Mule Deer 11 on the title- puge of vol. i. with the same subject as an 
ordinary engraving on p. 259. In addition to these proofs and about 
thirty^ full-page engravings, the volumes are thickly interspersed 
with illustrations by various artists in a style with which we are 
now becoming familiar in American books and periodicals, and in 
which they were certainly far ahead of us. The contents of the 
two volumes are, for the most part, not original ; neither are they 

S ' one hand. The compiler, Mr. Alfred M. Mayer, Professor in 
e Stevens Institute of Technology at New York, suggested to 
the editor of the Centuiy Magazine that the various articles on 
^hunting and angling which had appeared in that periodical should 
9 be collected into a book. The editor, m adopting tho suggestion, 
happily placed its execution in Mr. Mayer’s hands, and the latter 
bos made the subject complete by embodying Lord Dunraven s 
paper on Moose-Hunting, originally published in the Nineteenth 
Century y as well as half ft dozen articles which bad previously 
appeared in various American periodicals. 

Mr. Mayer opens his subject by an account of the Prehistoric 
Hunter, with illustrations of the weapons made from Hint, bone, 
and bronze, with which they did not hesitate to attack the 
fiercest animals. With tho exception of the crossbow, which 
they do not appear to have used, Mr. Mayor is of opinion 
that their arms wore as effective as any which preceded the use of 
gunpowder. The work falls naturally into three divisions: — 
Large Game, Fish, and Feathered Game. Among large game the 
first place is ossignod to the Black Bear of tho Eastern States, the 
much more dangerous “Grizzly " m of the Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific slope being, somewhat unaccountably, left unnoticed. The 
principal resorts of the Black Bear at tho present day arc tho 
great forests of Maine and New Brunswick, and the cane-brakes 
of tho Lower Mississippi. Two interesting chapters by Mr. 
Charles C. Ward and Mr. James Gordon, each illustrated by 
sketches made by respective authors, describo tho very different 
country and circumstances in which the bear is found in the ex- 
treme north and south of the Union ; while towards the end of 
the book Mr. Dudley Warner contributes a humorous account 
entitled “ How I Killed a Bear.” Englishmen will not complain 
that a prominent position is assigned to fox-hunting. In Vir- 
ginia tho fox is still sometimes pursued in tho orthodox English 
fashion with horse and hound, though even there the nature 
of tho country has kept the sport more like what it was in 
England a hundred years ago. A slow hunting hound, such 
as was fashionable in the days of Squire "Western, is of more 
use in America to-day than would be the choicest draft from tbo 
fast-racing Quorn or f'ytchley, which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to follow over the thickly-timbered country and high 
rail-fences of Virginia. Very different is the pursuit of the fox iu 
New England; there, even when not covered with enow, the 
country is rock and forest, impracticable for horses ; the hunter 
goes on foot alone or with one companion, and only two or three 
hounds ; armed with a gun loaded with heavy ahot, he tramps 

E erhaps many miles before he finds a fox, and then, when his 
ouuds run out of sight, stations himself at some point where his 
knowledge of the country leads him td* suppose that the fox is likoly 
to pass. Many are tho alternations of nope and disappointment, 
as the baying of the hounds, now faint and far of!', now swelling 
Hearer and louder, BhowB him that they are following Reynard 
through all his wiles and artifices, till at Ust they bring him 
within range of the gun. Even should they fail in this, tho day is 
not counted as a blank : — 

The truest sportsman is not a mere skilful butcher, who is quite unsatis- 
fied if he returns from the chase without blood upon lita garments, hut he 
who bears borne from field and forest something better than game and 
peltry and the triumph of a slayer, and who counts the dav not lost or 111- 
apeikf though he can show no trophy of bis skill. The beautiful things 
seen, the ways of birds and beasts noted, aro what he treasures far longer 
.than the number of successful shots. 

DrvGfinneU contributes a chapter on the North American 
Gervidss, in which ho says that the one hope of preserving the 
grandest of them— the moose— from extinction, lies in the enforce- 
ment of proper regulations In the Yellowstone National Park. In 
Mr. Charles Ward's paper on “ Moose-hunting " he gives a curious 
atyteh of a moose u ndtng down a tree * by getting astride of it 
and bearing it down by his weight until he can reach the branches. 
A similar device is well known to be practised by elephants in 
Indio. An instructive instance of the way in which organs be- 
come specialized ior certain functions may be seen in the hoof of 
the catiboa, figured on p. aio. Their construction is different to 
that ©fall others of the deer tribe, and enables the animal to travel 
* over deep snow and icy crusts, when moose and other deer are at 
the mercy of their enemies. Another instance of adaptation is to be 
found in the feet 6f the “ Big-horn/ or mountain sheep of the SlerrS. 


The wide posterior portion of the bottom of the foot, instead of 
wearing down and becoming flat and herd, bulges out uto a soft 
pad, which grips tight on the smallest protuberances or cavities. 
Mr. Muir disousses their alleged habit of diving down ptacipicea 
and alighting on their horns, and comes tp the conclusion that 
such a boulder-liko mode of progression is impossible. The most 
frightful descents are safely accomplished by hugging close to the 
rock and controlling their velocity oy striking at short intervals, 
and holding back upon small ledges and roughened inclines. The 
pronghorn or antelope of the central plains and the musk-ox of the 
Arctic regions complote tho list of big game. By the way, why 
does not tbs latter animal conform to the rule, nearly universal in 
those latitudes, of changing his coat to white m winter P Perhaps 
because from his size and strength hqdoes not require to do so as 
a means of protection ; while, not being carnivorous, he does net, 
like the polar bear, depend for food on being able to approach 
unseen. 

The part of the book relating to fishing opens' with a chapter on tho 
primitive fish-hook, by Mr. Barnett Philipps, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fibh Culture Association. The evolution of the fish-hook is 
traced, with the aid of illustrations, from the almost straight stone 
fish-gorge of the Neolithic period, similar in principle to the double- 
ended needle, slung by the middle, which is used in France at the 
present day for catching cels. The early bronze-worker copied 
tliis in metal, with an open curve in the centre to which the line 
was fastened. At a later period the wire was twisted into a loop 
in the centre; then the ends were turned upwards, and, barbs 
being subsequently added, we get the double fish-hook. The 
salmon, as tho king of fishes, has a chapter to himselfi The 
region where, at the present day, they can be taken with a fly 18 
a circumscribed one ; it is restricted to the northern shore of the 
embouchure of the St. I^awronce below Quebec, the coast of 
Labrador, New Brunswick, and a few streams iu Nova Scotia. 
The salmon in tho rivers running into tho North Pacific, like 
those of livers discharging into the Baltic, refuse to take a fly. 
Several chapters nro devoted to trout-fishing, which is more 
easily within the reach of most people. Mr. Edward Seymour 



quarters. Sea-trout-lishing i 
by camping out on the affluents of tho St. Lawrence, while higher 
up, among the Thousand Islands, you may stay at a comfortable 
hotel, and indulge yourself by catching black bass, pickerel, or the 
monster muskAllonge. The grayling has a very limited range within 
the United States, being only found in Michigan and perhaps in one 
or two of the remote North-Western States. The American speoies 
is much more slender than the European, and has a larger dorsal 
fin ; hence the Esquimaux name for it, which denotes wing-like fin. 
It must bo very different, however, from its European congener, 
if, as is stated in tbo work before us, its play is as vigorous as that 
of the trout. Our grayling gives one or two good kicks or 
plunges, and then allows itself to be dragged iu as tamely as a 
red herring. A singular kind of fishing is that of casting a 
baited hook with a rod into heavy surf for striped bass. This is 
chiefly practised on tho rocks and islands of the New England 
coast. The fisherman, attended by a 41 chummer * who throws out 
bait to attract the bass, takes his stand at the end of a plank 
built out over tho waves, which not unfrequcntly drench him from 
head to foot. The fish attain a large size — 50 lbs. or 60 lbs. — and 
show great snort. The best resorts are in the hands of different 
clubs ; and tne title of “ High-hook,” with a diamond-mounted 
badgo in the shape of a bass-hook, is conferred on the member 
taking the largest fish of the season. The details of construction 
of the split-bamboo rod are well worth perusul. It appears to 
have been invented in England, but perfected in America. Its 
lightness, combined with extraordinary elasticity, have brought it 
into general favour, both for salmon and trout rodB. 

Little space remains for noticing the part of tho book devoted 
to feathered game. The difierent American grouse are well known, 
as also tho 14 Dob-White,” or Virgiuian quail. This latter has 
been introduced, but with indifferent success, into England. Thera 
is a good description of wild-lb wl shooting, including geese and 
cranes, in Minnesota ; and a chapter on the famous canvas-back, 
and the way to cook and eat him. Smaller birds, such as the 
American woodcock and snipe, and the Carolina rail, each in their 
proper locality and season, are shown as contributing to the varied 
“ b ig ” that may be made in tho States. At the close of the work 
will be found a chapter on bow-shooting by Mr. Maurice Thompson, 
in which he relates how ho made himself an expert game shot 
with the old English long-bow. The terms of sport mg? be some- 
what different in America ; they talk of a fox being 44 holed/’ in- 
stead of gone to ground ; of 44 still-hunting/ instead of stalking*, 
of 14 still-fishing/’ instead of bottom-fishing. But the whole tone 
of these volumes proves that our American kinsfolk thoroughly 
understand the essential qualifications of a true sportsman *, while 
the contents of the work show how keenly they practise them. 


MORELLI'S ITALIAN MASTERS IN GERMAN GALLERIES.* 

F EW books in the literature of a special subject have created 
so great a stir on their first appearance as that of whioh 
the present volume is a translation. Its accomplished author, 

• JtaUm Matter* m German Guthrie*, By Giovanni Moirili. Translated 
from the German by Mrs. Louise M. Richter. London : George Bell « Sons. 
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the feiM Morelli, holds among hie countrymen a somewhat 
paradoxhril position. He is one of the most conservative of 
politicians, and at tho sauao time one of the most revolutionary of 
critics. .A member of the Kigbt of the Italian Senate, and staunch 
Upholder of tradition in the sphere of society and the State, he 
devotes hie leisure to the subversion of traditions in the sphere of 
tirWriticism, and history. He has long been well known among 
thy practical connoisseurs of Europe, not only as tho possessor of 
ojte of the choicest private collections of pictures and drawings in 
R*iy. but as one of the first living authorities on Italian art. Hut 
fria public and literary reputation in connection with these matters 
is of comparatively receut growth. It dates in the first instance 
from the publication, some dozen rears ago, in the pages of a German 
special periodical, the Zcitichrift filr bildtnde a m*t, of a series 
of essays on the pictures in the Borgheee gallery at Home. This 
•was followed after a considerable^ interval by "the issue of the 
volume of which an English version is now before U9. In it, 
tinder the guise of a series of technical studies on the Italian 
pictures in tho galleries of Munich, Dresden, and Berlin, Signor 
Morelli put forth in a concentrated shape the results of bis close 
and life-long study of the works and tho characteristics of Italian 
masters both jjjreat and small. By special students, in spite of its 
unpretending form and title, the book was quickly recognized as a 
contribution of tho first importance to their study a , while the 
peculiar originality and piquancy of its literary flavour com- 
mended it before long to a wider circle of readers. By a kind 
of irony characteristic of his temperament, Signor Morelli chose 
to treat it as an acknowledged fact that of all persons an Italian 
mu*t needs be the lost to deserve a hearing on questions of Italian 
art. lie at the SAme time frankly recognized, without any irony 
at all, the truth that tho only country where there exists "a 
considerable public interested in the critical study of these ques- 
tions is Germany. Possessing among his other accomplishments 
a complete masteiy of German, he accordingly addressed him- 
self to that public in its own language. Under the feigned name 
of “ Ivan LermoliefT’ ho represented himself as a student and 
inquirer from the wilds of Russia, whose claim to a bearing, 
modest at the best, might at least be admitted on account of his 
Hyperborean origin. The disguise, of course, was not intended to 
deceive; but it accommodated itself excellently to the vein of 
half-ironic diffidence, blended with something of conscious authority 
and much of genuine courtesy, of the author's nmnunr. 

The purport of Signor Morelli s book was, from the nature of 
tho case, to a large extent controversial. One of his objects was 
to expound and illustrate general methods of study which, with- 
out being altogether now, had not in his judgment been strictly 
enough practised among the critics and connoisseurs of art, and 
wherebv their empiric judgments might attain something of 
scientific certainty and precision. His other main object, was to 
correct the traditional attributions, and in some cases tho tradi- 
tional estimates also, of a number of particular pictures of various 
degrees of celebrity and value. In so doing ho had naturally to 
point out errors and omissions in the official catalogue of" the 
galleries under discussion, as well as in the works of previous 
historians of art, and especially, as tho most comprehensive and 
industrious of such historians, of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasellc. 
To the merits of those laborious authors, as having by their re- 
searches been the first to lay the foundations of a modern and 
critical general history of Italian art, Signor Morelli does abun- 
dant justice. On the worst of their faults, thoir inconceivable 
literary formlessness, and their frequent and teasing inaccuracy 
in technical and descriptive details, he is almost uniformly 
silent. Some of the German objects of his criticism, and espe- 
cially the compilers of the (now disused) official catalogues of 
the Munich ana Dresden galleries, fared a little more roughly at 
his hands. But, as a rule, Signor Morelli’s manner in contro- 
versy is one of imperturbable urbanity and good breeding. Temper, 
however, is proverbially easy to arouse in most questions of con- 
noisseurship and critical judgment, in which demonstration is 
rarely possible, and the ultimate decision depends upon the in- 
formal agreement of a miscellaneous international jury of Btudonts 
and experts, each of whom is apt to resent as a personal attack 
on his knowledge and discrimination any opinion differing from 
his own. Signor Morelli’s book, as was natural, excited eager 
criticism, both friendly and hostile. His admirers proved the 
stronger Party, and a whole school of the younger critics and his- 
torians of art have put themselves avowedly under his lead. But 

a others he has been fiercely assailed, especially in connexion with 
views on the early life and w#rk of Raphael. The most serious 
opposition came from Berlin. Among the experts of that city, 
learned and iustly distinguished as several of them are, there exists 
• perhaps slightly dictatorial disposition to assume a monopoly of 
knowledge and acumen in these matters ; and, in connexion with 
Raphael especially, a tendency to accord a dogmatic and quite un- 
warranted degree of authority to the writings and opinions of a 
vateran of their own number, Hermann Grimm. Signor Morelli, 
although, as he avows in the preface to his English edition, “ to 
bickering and strife a declared enemy/’ has addressed to one or two 
of his chief censors in Germany replies which, both in temper and 
•oManoe, are among the masterpieces of controversial criticism. 
ISA total result of his literary work during the lost four years is 
that, among living experts in tlrnt fascinating study which he has 
made Us own, Signor Morelli, alias Lermolieff, stands to-day 
easily the tot. It is needless to mention that the terms in which 
Ida work has been once or twice lately spoken of in England, by 
€rtti(S$ upon whom both hi* knowledge ana his good breeding have 


been thrown away, are such as among Instructed students can 
only, excite a smile. 

From the present translation the peculiar literary form and 
flavour of Signor Morelli'e work are wanting. He comes before 
the English public, no longer under his Russian pseudonym, but 
in his own mime, aud with a preface from which the agreeable 
irony of the original German version of his work hss MSa with* 
drawn. The translation of the text by Mrs. L. 1L Richtsr is correct 
and adequate, failing only in very rare cases from an imperfect 
acquaintance with English idiom : but as the book is thus pro* 
sen ted to English readers, it will be reed rather for the sake of* 
its matter than of its form. To read it, if possible in the galleries' 
themselves and before tlie actual pictures which it discusses, must 
henceforth be an indispensable part of the education of every lover, 
and student of Italian art. One great merit of Signor MorelliV 
work is that he expressly disclaims all dogmatic authority for his 
judgments, and at every turn invites his 44 young friends’ 7 tot 
observe his methods, follow his reasons, and test his conclusions* 
for themselves. In the matter of method there are two points o& 
which Signor Morelli especially insists. One is the paramount 
importance of an oxact comparative study of the drawings and 1 
sketches of the Old Masters at* an aid to the knowledge of their 
styles and the discrimination of their h&udiwork. This is a doc- 
trine which no one would in terms contest ; but the fact remains 
that the study and knowledge of drawings, even among professional^ 
connoisseurs and historians of painting, has hitherto wen of a very 
elementary kind. This has been due partly to the reckless system of 
traditional roisattribution, and confusion of genuine drawings with 
false, and originals with copies, which prevails in the majority both 
of public galleries and private cabinets; and partly also to the 
difficulty of comparing the authentic drawings cf this or that 
master when they are scattered in various places. The latter 
difficulty has now been in great part removed by the publication by 
Messrs. Braun, of Dornftch, and others, of many excellent series of 
reproductions after tho contents of the principal known collections, 
so that the dispersed examples of any master can in this form be 
brought together for study. Few parts of Signor Morelli’e work 
are more useful than those in which he directs tho student how to 
take as his standard for the style and idiosyncrasy of this or that 
master a certain specified selection of his demonstrably authentic 
drawings, and to test by them all other work attributed to him. 

It is cordially to be hoped that our author will follow out these 
indications, as lie seems to express an intention of doing, by a 
detailed and fully illustrated student's guide or introduction, 
which no one living is so competent to write, to the study of 
Italian drawings in general. 

The second main point on which Signor Morelli dwells, in 
I regard to the method to be followed in these studies, is on the 
necessity of a deliberate analysis, in order to discriminate between 
; the work of different nearly allied masters, of certain purely forma! 

elements in thoir styles. Tho number of aigns by which a prac- 
j tb*ed critic in any given case forms LLs judgment on tho authorship 
or tho genuineness of a work of art is very great : nor is he, in the 
act of judgment, apt to analyse or tako account of the value of 
such sigUH singly, lie decides bv the total impression he receives 
from the work before him. To that impression his sense of its 
spiritual and intellectual stamp and aim, his perception of its 
tricks of composition, choice of typos, gestures, expressions, forms, 
colours, fashions of drapery, of its mode of handling, and mastery or 
infirmity of execution, all contribute. Signor Morelii’s contention 
id that among these elements are some which can be with justice 
and advantage systematically analysed and formulated for tho 
guidance of the student. The points of style on which he espe- 
cially dwells, as being fixed and constant in tho work of any given 
muster, at least during given periods of bis career, are, in addition 
to those of a more general kind, the shapes and characters which 
he habitually affects for particular portions of the human body, and 
in especial the hands and feet and their attachments, the eye, and 
the ear. Certain it is that every artist with a style of his own does 
show a predilection for certain constant and special forms, appa- 
rently without regard to the individual model before him, in 
these particulars. It is upon the observation and analysis of such 
points— in other words, upon tho discipline which the Germans 
call fityli&tik — taken together with the scanty critical indications 
furnished by the texts of ancient authors, that the scientific study 
of ancient classical art has been almost entirely founded. For tho 
study of mediccvnl and Renaissance art a similar discipline is 
doubtless also serviceable ; but, like other methods, it is prin- 
cipally of use in .skilled hands. It will hardly make a connoisseur 
of the man who docs not by nature and practice possess the power .. 
of spontaneous artistic appreciation, of judging aright, that if/ 
empirically and without Analysis. On the other hand, as is obua* 
dantly illustrated in the coarse of tho book before us, even to the 
best of connoissours such an. analytic method may be of much us^ 
in enabling him both to show to others the reasons of his decisions, 
and to decide for himself in ambiguous cases between masters Qi 
nearly-allied tendencies. 

We have left ourselves hardly space to speak of the criticisms of 
particular painters and pictures which occupy the bulk of Signor 
Morelli’s volume. Not a few of these have beef accented with 
acclamation by all competent students ; as for, inatahce Wne idea* 
tificatum of the neglected " Venus n at Dresden as the true original 
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Magdalene** at Dresden. ’ This daring and at the tame time 
convincing piece of negative Criticism is convoyed ip a humorous 
dialogue of much spirit between the imaginary Russian ioyestn- 
gator sudaVmng German lady of msthetic propensities, Fraulem 
Elis* votnJiusewiU, Our author is doubtless ri^at’wben bo classes 
this stdvimive work among others of a generation long posterior 
to Correggio, and defines the class in general as representing 
"nothing but the Venus of the Venetians translated into the 
language of the Jesuits,” But we incline to think both that he 


over-states his case against the probability of any painter of 
Correggio's age having painted on copper at all, as this Magdalene 



discrimination between individual Italian workers of the Bame 
school, as, for instance, between the several Milanese followers of 
Leonardo, or between the elder Palma, the first Bonifazio, and 
Titian at a certain period of bis life, Signor Morel li’s strict methods 
of analysis come in aid of his fine taste and lung experience, to 
render his judgments almost unimpeachable. The same aualities 
stand him in still better stead in his criticism of the Umbrian 
school. Perueino and several of bis assistants and pupils in that 
school worked, as is well known, in styles so closely similar us 
to reader their discrimination often excessively difficult. One of 
these pupils and assistants was the young Raphael; and the 
power of Raphael's name lias led posterity to attribute to his hand 
work of this school and period both greeter in quantity and other 
in quality than any which in strictness, and according to the 
standard of his known and authentic performances, has any right to 
be ascribed to him. It is Signor Morulli s merit to have brought to 
bear an accurate and masterly analysis on this mass of material, 
and to have shown how several of the pictures and many of the 
drawings given in carelessness or fondness to Raphael have to he 
redistributed among bis associates, of whom tho neglected and de- 
cried Pinturicchio receives the chief share. This is the most con- 
tested, but also, in our judgment, the most valuable, portion of 
Signor Morelli's work. It is unfortunate that writers of the 
reputation of Messrs. Crowe and CavalcftBelle should since its ap- 
pearance have published a volume qn the Early Life of Raphael, 
Ml which they not only ignore the labours of this distinguished 
Italian critic, but bring confusion worse confounded upon the whole 
subject, exhibiting in particular a scarcely even rudimentary power 
of critical insight as to that on which its treatment chiefly de- 
pends* — the character and authenticity of drawings. Against tho 
laborious and ingenious untrustworthiness of the work of Messrs. 
Crowe and Oavalcaselle, as we pointed out at the time of its pub- 
lication, it is right that the student should be emphatically warned. 
It is needless to say that in so doing we do not recommend him 
to follow the lead of Signor Morelli or of any other teacher 
blindfold. But the reader who, on the other hand, follows this 
writer with his oyea open, testing his methods and examining his 
conclusions as he goes, will assuredly not foil, whether where 
be dissents and where he is convinced, to experience at every page 
the scholar’s truest pleasure — the pleasure of recognizing a master. 


S' 


AIRS FROM ARCADY AND ELSEWHERE.* 

TUDENTS of American magazines must often have read with 
> pleasure the gay and amusing verses of Mr. II. 0 . Banner. 
In the field of Mr. Dobson and Mr. Frederick Locker, Mr. Banner 
is not tho chief American poet. He comes distinctly after tho 
author of u Elsie Venner” and the author of “The Heathen 
Chinee,” Mr. Bret Ilarte and Dr. Holmes are di major um 
gmtiom ; but Mr. Runner, to our mind, of all the tuneful 
Transatlantic choir, ia nearest to these famous writers. In Airs 
from Arcady we miss a certain 41 Chant Royal,” written, we 
believe, by Mr. Runner, and with a refrain “ Behold the deeds 
that are done of Mrs. Jones.*’ This was a truly American 
"Chant Royal”; and contained a moat humorous sketch, rather 
Tough in handling, of life in the class of clerks and dwellers in 
cheap boardinghouses. This poem wo have vainly sought in 
Airs from Arcarty. Perhaps Mr. Runner thinks it too rude 
and reckless a companion for verses in a daintier style. His 
pretijiv-printed volume is divided into sections headed "Arcadia,” 
"Bohemia,” "Elsewhere,” and "Ultima Thule.” These 
sxatnes will give a general idea of the character of the verses 
under each beading. For Arcadia and all its ways we feel 
as yillpn felt about Franc Gontier. Mr. Runner eoarcoly seems 
to us a rural or a classical poet ; not even tbe Dresden china 
district of Arcadia is quite the native country of his soul. Ilis 
refrains* Across the World to Arcady ” and the like suggest a 
refrain of Mr. Gauge Slmcox’e, in a poem which Mr* Runner 
very probably never read, but which lingers in the ears of him 
who has once heard it. The following example of Mr, Banner’s 
Arcadian lay is pretty, at all events, and tuneful 

Ah* woe is met through all my days 
v Wisdom ana wealth I both have got, 

fc - .. Asd fame add name, and great men’s praise \ 

¥ * But Levs, ah, Love 1 1 have it uot 
There Was a time, when life was new— 


We did not wed, for lads of gold. 

And she is dead, and I ass old. 

All things have oorae since then to mo, 

Save Love, ah, Love. I and Areittfy 

Indeed, on second, or rather third, thoughts, and after a third 
reading, we think better than we did oi Mr. Runners opening 
piece ; he, too, may say, et cyo in Arcadia. But no number of 
readings reconcile us to some jarring consonants in a rondel, "01 
Honey of liymettus Hill.” 

In " Philistia ** tho first piece, “ Da Capo,” is conventional, like 
its subject, and its metre, a favourite with Mr. Runner, the metre 
of " Dolores ” applied to light topics . 

’Tin a commonplace, stale sirustlon. 

Now the surUtiu comas down from above 
On the owl of our little flirtation— 

A travesty romance fbr Love, 

If ho rlimbert in disgul&c to your lattice, 

Fell dead of the first klssnr pain *. 

But one thing is left us now ; that is— 

Begin it agaiu. 

IIow are wo to scan the fourth line? In a lAter stanza ^ we 
cannot awav with " my hand ” rhyming to * sigh, and M — a 
very unusual liberty for an American citizen to take with tho 
aspirate. “ J u«t a liovo Letter ’* might have been written by Mr* 
Dobson, if Mr. Dobson had been a child of New York; It ia 
fluent and smart, with a touch of regret. On the other hand, 
"Candor” is American through and through, and a tomfdeto 
success in its vein. Unluckily all of it must be quoted if justice is 
to be doDo to “ Candor,” so hu who would enjoy it must secure a 
copy of Airs from Arcady , or induce some publisher to bring out 
the volume in England. The same remarks apply to “ Accepted,* 
a truly frank and native account of an American Wooing in 
Philistia. 

In “ Bohemia ** Mr. Bunner begins with a triolet, wherein be 
breaks the rules, serving two faults, so to speak. It is a pity, for, 
if formally faultless, this triolet would have Wen a pretty specimen. 
In triolets, ballades, and the like we must have the rigour of the 
game, so justly insisted on by Sarah Battle. " Betrothed ” contains 
au extremely powerful situation, not very clearly presented. To 
tell the honest truth, wo cannot make out whether the speaker to 
tbe poem is in thoroughly bad company or not. lie Bpeaks of 
" Nancy Late o’ Nights,” whoso case should certainly be “ Jenny's 
cose,” but other passages do not give quite the same impression* 
In “ Elsewhere,” the best thing is a “ School Romance , n throwing 
rather a lurid light on tho premature passions of American school* 
children. “ Home, Sweet Home, with variations,** contains paro- 
dies of Mr. Swinburne, of Mr. Whitman, Mr. Bret Harts, and 
of Mr. Dobson’s way of turning a Horatian ode into a rondeau. 
The ideas in the Swinburnian ode are verv comic ; Bret Harts in 
too like himself in this mirror, so is Mr. whitman; but Horace, 
we are sure, never could have had a friend called 41 Xomadss 
"At home, alone, 0 Nomades” — and yet Mr. Banner does not 
seem to be addressing a multitude of wanderers, nor speaking to 
Greek to several gentlemen named Numa. 

Some of the verses in " Ultima Thule” are melancholy variation* 
on " Once you have come to forty year.” It is a terrible period 
for a lonely person whose digestion "does not permit his 41 dipping 
his nose In the Gascon * wine.*’ Mr. Bunner also salutes the old 
flag on Evacuation Day as a loyal American should, the old flag 
being, of course, tho new flag, not the 14 sanguinary banner of 
Albion,” as the Irish leader-writer said, before the editor changed 
it to "The bloody British flag.” Yes, we scuttled out, and our 
heart cannot beat* as one with Mr. Runner's on Evacuation Day. 
Unluckily we have nothing corresponding to Evacuation Day, no 
famous liual victory over our lute colonists. When the revenge 
does come, noots will not be wanting to answer Mt. Bunner aa 
Alfred de Musset answered the German lyrist. We must fall back 
on the chorus: — 

lira vc Brooke, hr waved bii sword. 

Crying, •* Now, my lfuls, aliourd! ^ 

And well d»*p their playing Yuukeo 
Doodle Dandy, oil ! ” 

But his readers will not nt all desire to stop HD. Bunner*® graceful 
variations on the national air. He is best when bo is most 
American. His sonnet to Sal v ini, by the way, should not bo 
allowed to pass without its meed of praise. 


But far away, and half fputpt— 
I only know liar eyes ware blue » 
But L6vs — 1 fear I knew; it not. 


> AM framAeeady and Elsewhere 

Rorihner'sSons. 1884* 


By II, <X Banner. New York j 


COURT CUSTOMS.* 


M R. WILLIAM JONES has assumed the mantle of the late 
John TirnbB. This is tho third of his compilations which has 
been published, and in several ways it is tho bast. The book 
fingor-rings was very careless in many respects, and the book 
credulity was only a shade bettor. The present volume ia 

; Tf ia wiam nmm oAMittllv 



„ superior 

book is not inferior in tho othor iwrticulars, but she gives voir few 
references. As illustrations, there are two views of palaces from 
old prints, but the engravers' names do not appear. Ihere *» 
also views of a Court ball, “on Her Majesty’s larth-nigbt, w* 
are told ; but it is evidently a h undred years old at least. 

* Crowns ond Coronations: a History of fagalia. By William Jones* 
London: jphitto & Windos* 

Old COuH Customs and Modern Qouri Jtnh. By the Hon. Mrs. Annytagt* 
London : Bichard Bentley & Son. 
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to be most novel to English readers arc those which deal with 
Peter's internal policy, with the reforms which ho inaugurated, 
the methods whereby he overcame the resistance with which they 
met, and the results to which they gave rise. In describing these 
Mr. Schuyler has had the great advantage of being able to refer to 
the rich stp^s of material which have wen of late years collected 
and examined by Russian compilers and historians, but which are 
unfortunately of no use to students unfamiliar with tho Russian 
language. Except through the medium of occasional translations, 
Western readers have few opportunities of benefiting by the 
immense mass of information contained in such Russian periodicals 
as the 44 Russian Archives ” and the 14 Russian Antiquities, ” 
not to speak of the numerous valuable articles contributed by 
Russian scholars to magazines less exclusively devoted to tho past. 
The existence of the historical periodicals we have mentioned 
shows how great a desire exists among the cultured classes of 
Russia to investigate the history of their country, and, if they 
are debarred from criticizing the policy of their present Govern* 
meat, to discuss that of the rulers of olden days. To them the 
ohonges introduced by Peter offer much more than a merely anti- 
quarian interest. The fight which Peter fought was, to a great 
extent, tho same as that which is now being carried on in 
Russia by the advocates of progress agninst the partisans of the 
retrograde party. The reforming Tsar was in many respects the 
typical Zapadnik, or 44 Westerner," against whom the reactionists 
of the present day are most embittered. The stubborn resistance 
offered by those well-meaning obstructives to tho introduction of 
such institutions as flourish m the whole of Western Europe, if 
it serves no other good purpose, at least enables us to form an idea 
of the opposing forces against which Peter contended, and which 
he in most instances overcame. 

Mr. Schuyler draws a gloomy picture of tho effect of Peter’s 
successes on tho great mass of his subjects. On them many and 
bitter hardships were inflicted by the measures which conduced to 
the Tsar’s glory and the extension of his Empire, but tho talo of 
their woes has seldom been considered worthy the attention of 
historians. One of Peter’s decrees, issued in 1713, begins with 
tho words: — 4 ‘ Tho Tsar, pitying the people of his realm, zealous 
to root out unjust, disastrous, general burdens, and crafty thefts 
from the State Treasury, having ascertained that great falsifications 
and thefts are increasing the public burdens and injuring the in- 
terests of the State, and that by this many people of every station, 
but most of nil the peasants, are becoming impoverished and 
ruined,” &c. But, as Mr. Schuyler says, the Tsar really knew 
very little of the sufferings of his people. No mouthpiece then 
existed by means of which their cry could be uttered loud enough 
to roach his ears. The amount of money extracted from the 
Russian nation by the Government was, in 1725, more than 
three times as large os it had been in 1709. At tho end of 
Peter’s reign the regular army, which could scarcely be said to 
exist at its beginning, numbered 210,000 meu, and the fleet, 
entirely his creation, consisted of as many as 48 ships of the 
line and 800 smaller vessels, manned by 28,000 men. In order 
to defray the expenditure rendered necessary by Peter's enlarged 
views, the existing taxes were greatly increased, and fresh im- 
positions were laid upon everything susceptible of taxation. Not 
only upon battle-fields, but on every spot wbicli the restless 
energy of Peter improved, the lives of the common people were 
recklessly sacrificed. To die fighting against heretics and infidels 
may not have seemed a needless hardship to men inspired by 
tbo loyalty and devotion which characterize the Russian peasant ; 
but even the most stolid villager must have objected to being 
torn from his home, and compelled to labour like a convict 
till his strength failed, and there was nothing left for him 
but to lie down and die. The building of St. Petersburg, says 
Mr. Schuyler, the construction of the fortresses, tho digging of 
canals, and tbo opening of harbours, 44 cost the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of men.” In older to escape from the oppression of the 
tax-gatherers, whole village communities ran away to the frontiers, 
•or hid in the woods. But this only made matters worse for those 
who remained, on whom a poll-tax whs levied, amounting to 
1 14 kopecks on the Grown and Church peasants, the small peasant 
proprietors, and the inluibitnnts of the Ukraine— -an imposition 
which led to tbo strengthening of the bonds of serfage. Up till 
1710 there had always existed a legal distinction between house- 
hold slaves and serfs or peasants attached to the soil ; but in that 
ye**, a census was decreed, tho result of which was that all the 
peasants were inscribed indiscriminately on the census lists as 
serfs, and they thencoforth became the absolute property of the 
landed proprietors, who were made responsible for the payment of 
the poll-tax and the furnishing of recruits. It is true that a decree 
was Issued in 17x1 by which the sale of serfs apart from land was 
forbidden, except in case of absolute necessity ; but the effect of a 
prohibition thus qualified was scarcely perceptible. As Mr. 
Schuyfer says, 44 The reel history of tho Russian people at this time 
ie ody to m found in the archives of the Secret Tribunal of 
Preoteathdosky and in the memoirs or traditions of the Dissenters 
in the North and East.” The patience of the oppressed people was 
accepted as a matter of course by most of the Russians of the day, 
bah It aroused the wonder of foreigners, one of whom wrote, in a 
ciphered despatch, to the Elector of Hanover, 44 Everything in this 
realm will have a fearful mid, because the sighs of so many million 1 
* souls against the Tsar rise to heaven, and the glowing sparks of 
rage concealed in every man lock nothing but a fair wind and a 
conductor.” ... . 

In some instances the conservative spirit of the peasantry proved 


too strong for the ardent reformer. His attempt to civilize 
his subjects by forcing them to sacrifice their beards and to change 
their manner of dress resulted in an ntter failure, so far as the 
mmsm were concerned. Peter regarded tihe beard as a Bymbol of 
barbarism, so he decreed that all Russians should either shave or 
pay a yearly tax, amounting in the case of persona of means to a 
considerable amount The aristocratic ana official classes were 
obliged to submit, and Mr. Schuyler tells us that until the acces- 
sion of Alexander il. shaving was compulsory in the public 
service. After that time the rule became practically relaxed, but 
41 it was only in the year 1875 that a decree was issued permitting 
tho officers and soldiers of the army, except tbo Imperial Guard, 
to wear their beards when on service.” The innovation intro- 
duced by Peter was no trivial matter in a country in which an 
edict had been issued by the Patriarch, only a few years before, 
against all who were so unholy and heretical as to shave their 
beards, “ an ornament given by God, and which had been worn 
by nil the holy prophets and apostles, and by the Saviour him- 
self.” The Dissenters objected quite as forcibly as the Patriarch 
to the use of tho razor, and the attempt to introduce it was 
one of the causes which led to their rapid increase. Peter 
was not of an intolerant disposition in religious matters, and 
in some instances he treated the “ Old Believers ” with judi- 
cious mildness. A number of refugees had formed a Dissenting 
community on the Vyga, where they erected a monastery defended 
by earthworks and cannon. Hearing that tho Tsar on bis way 
from Archangel to the Gulf of Finland would pass their way, 
they were greatly alarmed. But “when tho Tsar was told that 
Dissenters were liviug on tlm Vyga, all be said was, 4 Let them 
live as they like.’ ” At another time, when he was organizing 
ironworks m tlio Olonetz forests, he asked whether there were any 
good smiths among tho neighbouring Dissenters, adding, 44 If 
there are, then let them believe what they will ; for if reason can- 
not turn them from their superstition, neither fire nor sword can 
do it. It is foolish to make them martyrs. They are unworthy 
of the honour, and would not in this way be of use to the State. 
Unfortunately, the Old Believers were generally regarded in a very 
different spirit, and under the influence of harsh measures their 
fanaticism became intensified. 44 Books, pictures, relics, loaves of 
holy bread wore sent from one community to the other, with an orga- 
nization which was almost as perfect as that of the Government itself. 
From thousands the Dissenters became hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions.” Asa specimen of the views entertained by these 
fanatics with regard to the Tsar and his reforms, Mr. Schuyler 
quotes part of &u old manuscript from the Solovetsky Monastery, 
preserved at Kazan. After alluding to 44 the falling away from 
tho holy faith by the Tsar Alexis in the year 666 [1666],” 
the writer proceeds to identify Peter with Antichrist, declaring 
that “he was consecrated to the throne of all the Russia* by 
the Jewish laws from head to foot, showing that he is the false 
Messiah and the false Christ”; that in the year 1700 ,4 he called 
together a heathenish Court and erected a temple to the heathen 
god Janus”; and that 41 in the year 1721 he took upon himself 
the Patriarchal title, calling himself Father of the country, Head 
of the Russian Church, and Autocrat, having no one on an equality 
with himself, taking craftily to himself not only the power of the 
Tsar, hut also the authority of God, and claiming to be an auto- 
cratic pastor, a headless bead over all opponents of Christ, Anti- 
Christ.^ How widely similar feelings of dissatisfaction were 
spread may be seen by the extracts Mr. Schuyler has made from 
tbo records of tho secret tribunal of Preobrazhensky, which tell 
how one peasant was punished for having exclaimed while speak- 
ing of Peter, 44 Since God has sent him to bo Tsar we have no 
happy days. Tbo village is weighed down with furnishing rubles 
and half-rubles, and horses and carts, and there is no rest for us 
peasants ” ; and another for saying, 44 If he lives long he will ruin 
all of us. I am astonished that people have not put him out of 
the way before now ” ; and bow many other unfortunate expres- 
ses of 41 unseemly ” ideas with regard to tho reforming monarch 
were tortured and executed. The anxiety naturally produced by 
the existence of this widely spread mass of dangerous discontent 
explains, though it by no means fully oxcuses, Peter’s harsh treat- 
ment of his unfortunate son, the Tsarevitch Alexis, whose sad 
story furnishes the theme for some of the most interesting chapters 
of >iv. Schuyler’s excellent work. 


THE POEMS OF GOETHE.* 

I T is very much easier to point out the inadequacy of even a 
good rendering of a foreign poet, than to translate any one of 
his poems in a tolerable manner ; and yet the critic is almost in- 
stinctively inclined to dwell upon the faults rather than the merits 
of such a volume as the one at present before us. It is not the 
malignity which is the badge of all our tribe that prompts this 
unkindness. If a dozen landscape-painters were to make a study 
of the same piece of wood or moorland, all their pictures would 1» 
diflereut; the features of the scene) which were most prominent 
in tho one might bo entirely wanting in the o there. In the 
sirae way every render takes an especial delight in certain peculiar- 
ities of his favourite author. Ho thinks these characteristic ; in 

• Tkt Poem* of Goethe / connoting of hit Ballade and Stmgt and MitceVa* 
nenue Bolectmne. Dona into EtieUsh Vara* by William GiU»n, Commander 
U.B, Navy, Author of “A Viwon of Fairy Land, and other Poem*; and 
14 Poem* of Mauy Year* aud Many Place*.” London : Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co*' 
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translating he himself would endeavour to preserve them At what- 
ever cast of other beauties, and he naturally applies the same test to 
any translation that falls into his hands. Besides this, he misses all 
that is inevitably wanting ; be under-estimates what is done, sinco 
it brings him nothing new, and so he is inclined to judge harshly. 
We must confess that we have boon subject to this temptation 
while reading Mr. Gibson's book, and though we have resisted the 
devil, he has not entirely lied from us. Still, even the most severe 
critic, with “ the spirit that denies ” at his elbow, must allow that 
a task of great difficulty bus here been executed with a consider- 
able urnount of success. 

The volume, it is true, cannot be classed with 1 ). G. Ro^ctti’s 
Dante and hit Circle t which is indispensable even to Julian 
students, and in which many passages are commentaries as well as 
translations. But it makes no chum to such a position, lr. is in- 
tended for lovers of poetry who are ignorant of German, and by 
such it ought to be warmly welcomed. Many of the pieces de- 
serve what Mr. Gibson tells us he considers the highest praise ; 
il they do not read like translations,” and it is long since u collec- 
tion of poems, either original or translated, has appeared which 
is so full of deop thought and poetical feeling as this. Yet in 
some respects it is not quite satisfactory. 

Heine thought that Goethe’s claim to be numbered among the 
great poets of the world must rest rather on hia shorter lyrics than 
his more ambitious work, and there is much truth, as well as 
exaggeration, in the ivinark. The Germans are a nation of song- 
writers; but wo must go back to the time of Walter vori der 
Vogel weide if we wish to find any one who can bo compared to 
Goethe in his mastery over lyrical verse. Other poets succeed 
occasionally or in a single manner ; bo constantly and in all. But 
h« is greatest when he seems bent only on giving expression to 
the thought and feeling of the moment. He then employ* the 
simplest of language and metrical form?; ho avoids brilliant 
imagery ; be refrains from everything that can startle the imagina- 
tion or surprise attention ; and vet it is then that his treatment 
becomes most subtle and his charm perfect. Such pieces present 
almost, insurmountable difficulties to the translator, and it is in 
Tendering them that Mr. Gibson seems to us to be least, happy. 
We will not dwell on mistranslations such as that, on page 4‘j, 
where 

TrOgt t*r vine golilcne KvtV am llalu, 

'Inigter ciuru elrohcnien llui 

appears as 

lie wears a golden chain «t hi* neck, 

And a straw hat he doth wear ; 

whereas both text and context clearly show the meaning to bn 
u whether he wear a golden chain on his neck or [only] a hat of 
straw. 1 * Such slips aro very rare ; hut the chit mi ha* vanished 
from many verges which ere rendered with scrupulous accuracy. 
We are at a loss to understand why Mr. Gibson attempted the 
° Modern Atundis ” (p. 78), since he has omitted poems that are 
both easier and more important; and this is perhaps the r ost un- 
translatable piece in the German language. Its effect in the 
original depends entirely on its highly artificial form of verso and 
on tricks of diction. The former is only imperfectly followed; 
the latter could not be reproduced. Goethe here glances hack 
upon the dreams of his childhood with a half-mournful smile. 
It is a mood we all know. It was very foolish, but at the same 
time very pleasant, to imagine oneself a Fairy Prince, the Beast 
with whom Beauty was iu love, or even Jack tho Giant-Killer. 
We feel the unreality of the dream, and yet we almost wish we 
could dream it over again. The German poet reproduces this 
double feeling by making use of a number of words which, 
though stilted and un-Gorman, were common enough in the fairy 
tales with which his youth was fed, such as vhiiyeant, <ialant % 
tmaillirt, and by introducing f>uch childlike expressions as “ Ach ! 
ich licbte fast mich todt ” ; while, on the other hand, ho breaks 
into single passages of perfectly natural and sincere emotion. 
Tli* poem is a masterpiece in its own. little way ; but no one 
would guesa this from the English version. It is tho least satis- 
factory piece in the volume; but there are others from which a 
greut part of the poetry seems to have escaped, though some still 
remains. The lines " To the Moon” (p. 143) ore fine even in their 
English dress; but when wo remember how much paius Goethe 
expended upon them from the day when he sent the first rough 
draft to Frau von Stein, we cannot help wishing that some passages 
bad been more adequately rendered. 

Still even in this line Mr. Gibson can do excellent work. Tho 
following song, for instance, is nobly, though not faultlessly, 
translated 

At midnight, wh«*n l crept, not very willing, 

A small, email boy, through churchyard calm and cool, 

To father’s house, the curate's ; light ’was thrilling 
In 6tnr on star till all was beautiful j 
At noon of night. 

When, further, as life widened ont before me. 

Brawn to the ono beloved, the war I viewed 

Of Northern lights and constellations o'er me, 

J, coming, going, breathed beatitude ; 

At noon of night 

And now, as boons of the full moon, with lust re, 

’ Lucid nod Welv. throng the dark profound, 
thoughts spontaneous coruscate and cluster, 

Around the past, around the future, wound ; 

At noon of night. 

There arc many other songs in tho volume which are fully equal 
to thus. If apace permitted, we would willingly quote the line* 


" To Ohriatol * (p. 82) and "To Belinda 9 (p. 123), not only on 
account of their beauty, but as examples of the poet’s different 
manners. Still, while by no means undervaluing what the trans- 
lator has done for the snugs, we think he is happier in treating 
tho reflective poenn. Here tho thought is more tangible, and the 
measures, though apparently more involved, are in foMmore easy 
to catch. It is, however, in the narrative pieces that Mr. 
Gibson’* skill is exhibited to the greatest advantage, and here hie 
success is almost complete. It is vain to hope that either ** The 
Bride of Corinth ” or ** The God and the Bayadere” will ever he 
plncod before English readers in a more adequate way. 

The pocrus which aro cast in an antique mould present almost 
insuperable difficulties to tho English translator, if, in spite of 
tho conversation which Goethe had with Eckermann on the 
25th of February, 1824, he were to render them into any hut 
the original form of verse, he would certainly show more courage 
than discretion, and yet that form of verse cannot be reproduced 
in English. Even German elegiacs are by no means satisfactory 
to ears that havo been trained by a study of the ancients ; ana 
Goethe never attained to such a mastery, at least over the 
hexameter, as Count Platen possessed and "Wolff once displayed 
iu a passage translated from Homer. Still in German the measure 
can be followed even by those who have not received a 
classical education, and it. lias obvious advantages. The 
very fact that it is not in strict accordance with the genius of the 
language lends it a foreign freedom and antique dignity. It pos- 
Lvwses much of the virtue of marble, which, as Wilhelm von 
Humboldt said, “is iu itsojf a dress”; and 30 the poet who uses 
it may freely treat of matters which would seem trivial, or even 
offensive, if they were brought before us in a more familiar guise. 
But in order to secure this advantage only the simplest words and 
forms of expression must lie used. As soon ns an elevated diction 
is employed tho charm is broken. Tho stranger is only allowed to 
speak so plainly because I10 gives himself no airs, and never even 
tries to make a poiut. Now in English all simple and familiar 
language is apt to full into monosyllables, and with these it is im- 
possible to murk the march of hexameter and pentameter clearly 
enough to make it obvious to the untrained ear. Mr. Gibson in 
his rendering of the idyls has therefore attempted a task in which 
complete success was unattainable, but I10 has approached it very 
closely at times; and it is certainly bolter that the English reader 
i Uould make the acquaintance of such a poem as u Alexis and Bora w 
m a somewhat imperfect form than that he should remain ignorant 
uf it altogether. This, indcod, is true of the whole volume. When 
compared with tho originals, tunny of the 9ongs may seem rather 
wanting in grace and charm, and tho critic who estimated Goeth > 
only by means of this rendering would assign him a place among 
the lyrical poets considerably lower than that wbich he really 
occupies ; but, when compared with other translations, oven tho 
le&s?t satisfactory of Mr. Gibson’s work is worthy of considerable 
praise. 


MARIA EDHISWORTU.* 

J N preparing the life of her father for publication in 1821 it 
was inevitable that Miss Edgeworth should unconsciously 
interweave with her narrative a considerable thread of auto- 
biography, for few lives are so indissolubly connected as were 
those of Richard Lovell Edgeworth and hie daughter. Again, the 
literary chronicles of the time reveal to us at recurrent intervale 
vivid glimpses of ono who, as Byron said, was " the exhibition of 
1S13, as I hud been the lion of 1812.” But Maria Edgeworth 
survived her father for moro than thirty years, preserving her in- 
tellectual vitality to the very confines of 1 a long and active life. Of 
this second period of her career she left no autobiographic account, 
and until about a year ago, when an American lady produced a 
biography of some merit, there was nothing that could ne called a 
Life oi her. Miss Helen Zimmern, though her book is somewhat 
briefer than Mrs. Oliver's, has by 110 means merely " followed her 
leader,” and has been able to justify herself as a biographical cook 
by collecting a mas* of material so copious and varied os to make her 
task easy and her work original. Sue has bad access to an Unpub- 
lished memoir of Maria Edgeworth by her latest step-mother, once 
Miss Beaufort, who was her junior, and in whose arms she died. 
Miss Zimmern has also been allowed to examine and mokeextracts 
from a large number of Miss Edgeworth's private letters, so that" 
she has been enabled to put forth at last what is really an authentic 
biography of the author of Cattle Hack rent. We must c om mend 
the modest limits within wbich she has confined what she had to 
say. A little duodecimo of 219 pages i# quite large enough to 
contain the outlines of so uneventful a lift. 

The passages which Miss Zimmern quotes from the unpublished 
letters of Maria Edgeworth ore very interesting, as proyibg . that 
her peculiar felicity of style, her little sparkling way of saying 
things, was not adopted for the sake of attracting the public, hut 
was so native to her that she could not speak or write in any other 
way. Indeed, we are inclined to think that the letters Ate brighter 
and more genuine than the books, or than most of them* Miss 
Zimmern reveals the fact that the burden which her energetic 
and exacting father laid upon her intellect was even Htbvier t ha n, 
we had been led to suspect. He started her upon her Stefary 
way, and he thought himself justified to the last in patching up 
her sentences, expanding her Ideas, and meddling in wJfcrtom* 
lectnal concerns. As early as 1780, when Maria was thirteen, her 

* Maria Edgeworth* By nriea Zitmnn-n. London t Alton ft Co. ■' * 
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fethet seems to have laid his commands upon her to compost a 
story* He Wrote to her at school:— “I beg that you will send 
me a tale, about .the length of a Spectator, upon the subject of 
Gbkerobitt.” Dutiful as she always was, his daughter forthwith 
set about writing her story, which was submitted to Mr. Sneyd, 
the disciple of Rousseau and friend of the author of Sandford and 
Merton . j&der these auspices the talent of Maria Edgeworth was 
very properly nurtured ; and there is no doubt that “ Generosity * 
contained the germ of All the didactic and realistic novels of the 
Edgeworths town school. Mr. Sneyd was favourably, indeed enthu- 
siastically, impressed. " An excellent story,” he said, “ and ex- 
tremely well written ; but where is the Generosity P ” This first 
tale has not been preserved ; and Miss Zimmern tells us that all 
tbe account Maria Edgeworth could afterwards give of it was that 
there' was a sentence in it in which a saddle, a man, and hU horse 
were inextricably confused. 

It is very interesting, by tbe help of this new biography, to 
observe how completely Maria Edgeworth was shackled by her 
respect and admiration for her father during all the early part of 
her life. The critic, in fact, is almost disposed to abandon any 
attempt of separating the daughter from the father ; for, when 
she was at length divided from him by death, his habits of mind 
and his imaginative standards remained hers. There was, how- 
ever, a much more baleful influence shed over lier youth than that 
of her father. Ho desired her to write and to publish, although 
always on his lines; but that singular character Thomas Day, 
whose Sandford and Merton had been placed before her as An 
impeccable model, held strong views in prejudice of female 
authorship, and retarded the development of Maria Edgeworth’s 
ambitions by reiterated warnings addressed to her father, with 
whom he had great influence. Miss Zimmern thinks that she 
would never have published as long as he was alive ; and it cor- 
tainly is a significant fact that., although various projects were set 
on foot, it was not until after Mr. Day’B tragical death in 1789 
that she set about preparing The Parent's Assistant and Early 
Lessons for the press. Her first publication, however, was Letters 
to Literary Ladies , in 1795, issued when she was in her twenty- 
ninth year. In these, knowing what we now know about Mr. 
Day's arguments and denunciations, we may see the conscientious 
mind of Maria Edgeworth clearing jiway with the besom of her 
staid intelligence the cobwebs of Mr. Days impracticable pre- 
judice. It 16 indeod stated that great part of tho Letters to 
Literary Ladies is noither more nor less than a jotting down of 
the arguments which her father and his friend wore accustomed 
to bring forward on the subject of female education. Her next 
look, The Parent's Assistant, in 1796, bad oven loss of her un- 
trammelled self in it. Miss Zimmern tolls us that it was all 
written on a slate in the first instance, and subjected to criti- 
cism and ruthless alteration from her father, lie, indeed, gave it 
its name, not the curiously infelicitous ono which it now bears, 
which was due to the unaided genius of her publisher, but the 
elightly leas offensive one of The Parent's Friend . Mr. Edge- 
worth, however, wa9 not cont *nt with criticism ; he was eager to 
enjoy the pleasures of joint authorship, and the next book which 
issued from Edgeworthstown bore tho names of Richard Lovell 
and Maria Edgeworth upon its title-page. From this time forth, 
although in her dutiful affection she never suspected it, her father 
became an old man of the sea to hor genius. Practical Education, 
which we have just referred to, appeared in 1798, and was a text- 
book of that rigid and humanitarian system of training which Mr. 
Edgeworth had imbibed from tho writings of Rousseau, and from 
which Maria, by a happy combination of accidents, was tho only 
cue of his children who had the happiness to escape. 

We ate not^ however, left to guess how Maria Edgeworth would 
have written if she had boon loft in her early years to her own 


bouse 1 a moldeerrsBt, candle in hand, received ut. * Be pleased, ladles, 
tp walk upstairs. 11 . A nsatlah room, nothing extraordinary in it except tbe 
inhabitants*— Mrs. Watts, a tall, black-eyed; ftrjjm. dragon-looking woman 
in the background j Miss Watts, a tali yohdg Indy in white, fresh colour, 
fair, thin, oval face, rather pretty. The momsttt Mrs. Edgeworth entered. 
Miss Watts, taking her for the authoress, dartodTowracd with arms, long 
thin arms, outstretched to their utmost swing. • M Oh, what an honour 
this is ! M each word and syllable rising In tone tfll the last reached a scream. 
Instead of embracing my mother, as her first action threatened, she started 
back to the further end of the room, which was not light enough to show 
her attitude distinctly, but it seemed to be Intended to express the receding 
of awe-struck admiration— stopped by the wall. Charlotte and l passed by 
unnoticed, and seated ourselves by the old lady's desire. . . • Miss Wait* 
was all ecstasy and lifting up of hands and eyes, speaking always in that 
loud shrill theatrical tone with which a puppet-master supplies his puppets. 
1 nil the time sat like a mouse. My father asked, 1 * Which of those ladies, 


puppst*. 


one of his children who had the happiness to escape. 

We are not^ however, left to guess how Maria Edgeworth would 
have written if she had boon loft in her early years to her own 
devices, nor what her share really was in what Sydney Smith 
called “ the firm of Edgeworth & Co.” There is one of her books 
to which we can point as being unalloyed by tho views or the 
style of her father. This is Castle Raehrent, which we have Mrs. 
Bavbauld’s authority for saying was written and published without 
any Interference from Richard Lovell Edgeworth. It is a strange 
instance of parental egotism that ho clever a man as Mr. Edgeworth 
should not nave perceived, in the face of such a sparkling master- 
piece as Castle Raehrent , in which there literally is not a dull page 
won* the beginning to the end, that this was not a talent with 
which he and his pedantries could interfere with advantage, and 
that his only decorous position was that of an admirer and en- 
coutfcger. No such suspicion ever crossed his mind, and two years 
afterwards he blandly mingled his hose metal with her fine silver 
in the Essay on Irish Lulls, 

We have dwelt on tUa feature becaueo we are anxious to point 
out that hr the charming passages here printed from Miss 
Edgeworth's letters this rare and unalloyed style, the style of 
Castle Rackrmt, is always present. They appear to us to be some 
of the mOBfe picturesque, the most easy ana graceful, the most 
Witty letters which we havo read for a long time. When Maria 
Edgeworth visited France in 1803, making a preliminary tour 

' seem^eom Ilia Zimmeru’s extracts, to be a string of pearls! Asm 
instance chosen from many, we quote an account 01 a visit to a 
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madam, do you think U your sister-authoress ? ” “I am no physiogno- 
mist"— in a Bernik — u but I do imagine that to be the lady,” ©owing os 
she sat almost to the ground, and pointing to Mrs. Edgeworth. M No, 
guess again.” 44 Then that must be she,” bowing to Charlotte. “ No.'* 

** Then this lady,” looking forward to ace what sort of an animal I was, 
for she had never seen me till this iiiMtant. To make me some amends, eho 
now drew her chair close to me, and began to pour forth praises; M Lady 
Delacour, oh I Letters for Literary I tidies, oh !” 

When the party arrived in Paris they were at once received into 
tho best society, their relationship with tho Abbd Edgeworth being: 
close enough to be piquant to what remained of •the noblesse, ana 
yet distant enough not seriously' to endanger their safety. It in 
true that they suddenly received notice to quit France in January 
1803, but Mr. Edgeworth went at once to Passy with Maria, ana 
clearly explained to Bonaparte that be was not, as had been stated, 
the brother of the friend of Louis XVI. Meanwhile, Maria sen* 
back to Ireland sketches of all tbe interesting people they met* 
extracts from which, all too brief for our curiosity, are here givdn* 
A vignette of a meeting between La Harpc, Mmo. Itecamier, and 
Miss Edgeworth is too charming not to be quoted here. It would 
make a capital subject for Mr. Marcus Stono to paint:— 

La Harpc lives in a wretched house, and we went up dirty stain through 
dirty passages, where I wondered how tine ladies' trains and noses could 
tfo * and were received in a dark small den by the philosopher, or rather 
hevnt, for he spurns the. name of philosopher. He was in a dirty reddish 
night-gown, and very dirty night-cap bound round the forehead with a 
superlatively dirty <*linc«Ute-colou red ribbon. M me. Itecamier, the beau- 
tiful, the elegant, robed in white satin, trimmed with white fur, seated her- 
self on the elbow of his armchair, and besought him to repeat his verses. 

But of all these interiors the most curious and picturesque is 
that which paints Mine, de Genlis in her den at the Arsenal, grim; 
spiteful, neglected, yet brilliant and fascinating still. This is far too 
long to quote ; it occupies six pages of small print in Miss Zimmem'i 
memoir, but we have no hesitation in saying that it is the gem of 
the volume, and a genuine addition to our literature. This is tbe 
real Miss Edgeworth, the Miss Edgeworth of Castle Rackrent, at 
her best. 

At Paris, it seems, Miss Maria went through the one little 
romantic episode of her life. She had a prim, tremulous love 
affair with a splendid Swedish baron. Miss Zimmern, who tells the 
story very prettily, does not seem to have attempted to find out who 
this’M. Edelcrantz was who fell in love with hor heroine. It was 
without doubt Baron Abraham Niklas Edelcrantz, the private 
secretary to the King of Sweden, a man of influence who combined 
a remarkable faculty for scientific research, particularly in the 
direction of chemistry, with a busy life at Court. His name before 
he was ennobled was Clevberg, and he died, long before the lady 
whom he wished to marry, in 1821. There can be no doubt that 
Miss Edgeworth consulted her true happiness in refusing to leave 
her family and follow this glittering stranger to Sweden. The 
only sacrifice he would not make for her was that of leaving the 
Court of Stockholm, where, ho told her, his duty lay ; and so at 
last they parted. Maria Edgeworth hurried home and wrote 
Leonora i as she confessed, “ in the hope of pleasing tho Chevalier 
Edelcrantz " ; but she never even heard that he read it The re* 
action after this excitement told upon her health, and it was many 
months before she was herself again. 

We must say a few words before closing on Miss Zimmem’i 
part of this work. As in her previous biographies of Schopenhauer 
and of Lessing, we find that she possesses a just sense or propor- 
tion and great skill in the arrangement and treatment of ma tennis* 
Her knowledge is seldom defective, and hor critical judgments are 
temperate and sound. But she still disappoints us a little in her 
style, It is more correct than it was; but it still lacks animation, 
character, sparkle. ' Her vocabulary seems to us limited for aa 
author so experienced. It is because we look upon her as one of 
the most careful and promising of the young women who write in 
England that we venture to suggest a mult which care and study 
may remove* 


When we bad dined [Maria Edgeworth saysT we set out with our 
eattiuaUktic bookseller. , We were, shown by the fight of alanthorn along 
a very narrow passage, between high walls, to tbe door of a daeeut-looking 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M JOUAUST has often been less well advised than in ad* 
• mitting to the company of bib “ Petits chefs-d'oeuvre ” tho 
pleasant comedy which Ija Fontaine and the husband of Mile. 
Oh&mpmesld (1) wrote together, and which terminates with a 
moral that one of the writers certainly, and according to scandal 
both, must have greatly consulted his own peace of mind in follow- 
ing. A captions critic might object that masterpiece is rather a 
strong word for La coupe enchantte. i«a Fontaine certainly could 
produce masterpieces in plenty, but they were not dramatic, and 


(1) La canoe enchantd*. Par La Foutaia* ofc ChnmpraesM. Partis 
Libtairie do* Bibliophiles. 
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tails the tale* ft Is * fiurijr interesting legend of Indian superstibom 
Mid bselmood lift* 

To judj(s from the specimen before us, tho‘ series of Cokmistr 
Handbooks (7) is a credit to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. . It gives the intending emigrant a great deal of use* 
ful inforoi^on, and it does not tell him that New Zealand is a 
land of Cockayne j on the contrary, it insists that, unless the 
emigrant is a good workman, stout, sober, and long-suffering, he 
bad fax hotter stay at homo. 

Maior-General Mesny (8) of the Chinese army has published a 
brief history of Tonquin at Hong Knng. It bristles with the most 
enticingly barbarous names, and is full of battle, murder, and 
auddon death. At the end General Mesny has, in a moment of 
weakness, inserted a prophecy or t wo, which have been falsified 
while his book was coming to England. 

Ip the course of time every writer who over writ will have his 
Birthday Book. Messrs. Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co. have brought 
out a Wordsworth Birthday Book{f). 

When the spring does come it will find the Guide-books tired of 
waiting to be used. We have received a copy of the eighth edi- 
tion of Black’s Tourainr, Normandy, and Brittany (10). 


(7) Colonial*' Handbook*. No. 6. New Zealand. London : Society for 
Promoting Christ! An Knowledge. 1884. 

(8) Tung Kina. By William Memy, Major-General in the Imperial 
Chinese Army, xloog Kong. 1884. 

£9) The W onhwnrth Birthday Book. Edited by Adelaide and Violet 
Wordsworth. London : Kcgan Paul, Trench, A Co. 1884. 


( 10) Tour nine ; with Normandy and Brittany. Eighth edition. 
C. B. Black. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 
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Hunter*- Mcmis. Co cm A Co., Strand, W.C. 

H. J. JirpP, .bwftw» 

(•4.UVS HOSPITAL.— The SUMMER SESSION commences 

on Thurtday. May 1. 

Tlio llospltnl contain*, beside* the lied* for Medical and Surgical case*. Ward* for Obstetric, 
U(j)ithfllnilt'. and other Micclal dcparUnvnU. 

Special CIumcw arc held in the Hospital for Student* proparing for the Examination* of the 
IIhIvcmUj of London and of other examining board*. 

Ai»/Kn#iNncnf*.~The HoiW' Surgeon* and llouae'l'hy Aklan*. the Oliatctrlc Reeldcnta.QInleal 
A'ulftiant* arid Dreancra, ore selected from the Student*, according bi merit, and without pay- 
ment. Thera are also a Urge number of Junior AppoinUnpulc, every part o t the Hospital 
Practice l*c.1nir nywlomatically employed for Instruction. 

Kntn ineg ScWorrAijo. -Open frltoUnhiD, of Hi Guinea*, in Classic*. Mathematic*, and 
Modern I.auguagc*. Open scholarship, of IA1 Guinea*, tn Chendatry, Phy*fc*, Botany, aud 
Zoology, 

/’Wrc.^.dc. -Six Schnlarahlpa, vandng In value from £ 10 to £V) cach.for general proAelcnay 
la Medical Study. The Treasurer* Ctuld Medal In Medicine t the Trvasus'r'a Gold Medal 
In Surgery t the (Inrtiey lioare Prize of £DA. for Clinical Htud> 1 the Heaney Price of MU umea*. 
for Pathuhwy j the Sami* Cox Scholarship of 4J.'» per anitum for time years, for Physiology i 
the Joseph Uoare Price* of £H aud CIO 1 the Michael Hum* Prize of Cto, for Anatomy 1 
the Mackcitrle Bnr<m Price of £10, for Ophthalmoscopy : the Ourdctt Prise for Hygleua 
value £10; the Mavkenxie Bacon Prt*o of £li for Ncrvon* Di*ea*e*. 

For Prospectus aud turthcr In forme tlun apply to the Dean, Dr. I'. Tatloh. 

Gu> ’* Hospital, liOndon, S.K., March ItM. 


D 


of LONDON 


E N T A I. TI O S I* 1 T A I. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION will coimncm* on Thursday, May I . The Prise Distribution 
will take place in July, of which due uotko will be given 
Lectvrt* 

Anatomy and l*hy*lolngy of the Teeth— Mr. A. 8. UvnxxiwooDw 


On WedtK'ixlays and Fridays, at * o'clock A.M. 

“ i« Pathology -Mr. Ai.vhkh Coleman. 


Denial Snrgu^y am 
C “ * 

The 


On Tuesday* and Thumdays. at a o'clock a.m 
• W 1 NTBll SESSION wilt commence In October, 


I'otal Fes for Lecture* and PraeUoo, J&t la*. 

IAl#T , T „ MORTON 8MALB. Dew*. 

Dental Hospital of London, Leicester Square. 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON. — Notice ia hereby riven, thnt the 

D m .,l lIAl.k'-YEMU.Y EXAMINATION An MATUICU.A1 IoV In C.ta Wniv.-ltr 
will commence on Monday, June 16. WM. In oddltiou to the Kxaminaikm at the Univcrnty, 
Vruvlnelol Exaininatiun* will he bold at University College, Aberyvtwlihi 'due -u • 
’ Ul — s "*»hami t'ulverrity College, Bristol * UnLeraity College. Cardiff; the LcditV 
... • -* — ■-* Gregory'* College. Downsidn i the Mtcrsry 

— Epsom i the Yorkshire CVdUri . l.«J* t 


i 'ollugv, Birmingham i University College, Bristol < 
'oilvge. Cheitcnnam (for Lud.e* only); St. Git 
nslllutc, Edinburgh ; the Rujral Mvdteai Odhss, 
hilverslty College, Lherpool i the .)wcn» Collvac, 


iliilverslty College, liKerpuol i the .)wcn« Cu41**ge, Manchester c the School of Scienc** and 

S rt, NvweaflifOU'Tyne ; f'inlilVDwe. Sheffield ; Stony hurst College; dt. Cutlihcrl’* Ulkt-c, 
shaw : and St. Edmund'* College. W arc. . ■ 

Everv Cumlhlate. is rcnuiixA to transmit In* Certlflcate of Ace to the RvuirtHar (Uunvwty 
of London. LiurUnghui Gurdcn*. Loudon, W.) at least fourteen days before bite miuuuriue- 


.... ingl 

nicnt of ilic Examination. 
April W. 1W. 


ARTHUR MflAfAN, M A., Kcv^tror. 


l YEIlUY SCHOOL — NEXT TERM oommenevs Mav 7 , 

^ tkbardeni received in Dovdnnt Iluuw. Beard and Tuition £70 per annum Kcveul 
llnwmn dJhuef frorn the ffohcxd include sovctoI fhtlfolarshipS at Oxford and Catnhr dye, 
vvuutwten and .Sandhurst, a«. The House stafoU In one of the Ugho^l y.uy.nt 


fields, and hat refteotly lAuruughly bem inanected by Sanltnry Enjrforar*. Put foil Honour* 
Llst« nc., apply, dice. 11. 3. tta C. La 


Laps an, M.A., Du*4ant Uoum, l).*rhy. 
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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

V PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 

A WMotfow ore Incited for the ('ll A IK OF LATIN. The •tlpcftrt of the Ptofrasor drill 
fift tosetbev with twu-iUlrd# <rf the £n uf HtuiUriit*, the total #tlpciul being 
guaranteed not to full #h>irl >>f c-tno per unuum* The Proftwor will Ik* rvqnlrcrt tn wmrmmce 
fife duties at the twgluuHig of October next. Application*. with ItwlmiumaU, to be forwarded 
(0 too Hmutuh on or before Mar i7 - 


TTKIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

VJ PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 

^plication* are Invited for 
__ B70 per annum, together w 

JJ» _ 

So thieRKoienuB on ur tofoiv May if. 

JSLE 


of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 

near Hyde, I. W. 

Visitor— The Right Rev. the LORD RTSnOP of WINCHESTER. 

/Wc/rar-The Right Don. LORD KOLLO. 

Chairman qf Covnnl—Tlii Right Krv. BISHOP M‘ DO 17 GALL (Arrhdeacon of the 

Viee-Chair,»a»~ Licut.-Oeuerai Sir^JEjik V DALY. K.C.B., O.I.E. 

Noted- >V «<*«■— llev. F. D. TEES DALE, M.A., New Collepi*. Oxon. 

Claaeieal and Modern Department*. The College stand# In Twenty-one Acre#, and ml or# 
ell the adveii'nsr# of a southern climate. Large Oyinnaalum, Kau(|uei ami K»vr» Com i- . | 

K od Sea llatb i ne and Donlng. tnelurtva Term# tor Hoarder#. £7 l. to xhu. rnmnlim; tu nvn. \ 
iy &ya,£» to £IA THREE ENTRANCE KCIlOLARSIllPSnfi.il eiuliwiil N* ull, ml n.r 
competition on April 'J'h when the next Term will commence.” Apply to the Ukad-M astv k, 
or the Hus. Sxluetaiin , Hyde, Die of Wight. 

TSLlif of W1GIIT ~ PROPRIETARY COLLEG E, Limit, d, 

JL MW Hyde. I.W. 

Another HOARDING IKHJSE will be opened after Hie Farter Holiday#, ander the #inn-t:«nt 
Cf the Cuimell and the Head- Mauler, by M. L. E. Lit Bouyiku. French Murtt-r to the Co.ngi-. 
affording the opportunity ol' acquiring a thorough knowledge o! the French language. 

Term* tu In preceding advertisement. 

pUFTOr COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL 

and NATURAL MlhNt E SCHOLARSIIIPS.--Nine or more open to CmuKtit'on 
at MMsunumr nmt, talm-triou £25 to £M a year, which mu ho Iiich-um il I'nnu a#i«.vml liu.d 
to £Vo a year In Ounce ol nebular# who require it. iurtUer particular# fiorn the Hlau. 
M AXYKit or Snath tauy. the College. CUiton. Bristol. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS fur th* SONS of 

«EvA GENTLEMEN <f xoluilerlyl, i:t Somerset Street, Port mao Square, W. The SUM Ml' ft 
TERM eommciKW ThoraUay alteration. April 14. New Boy*, 3 o’clock ; Junior Cl as.., j..iu | 
Upper School, 4 o'clock. 

piT ELTEN hTi^COLLKG] wr I ph. 

^ Eight £40 1 Four ISO. Election third Tueaday In May — Apply to the SUuiATAUY, tho 


College, Cheltenham. 


■RADLEY OOLLF.OE.— ELECTION to SIX SCHOLAR* 

A* W SUIT'S. four of £50. one of £30. one of no, on June SO. For Boya under Knurtctii on 

January I, IWU For further particular*. apply tu Til a Rev. the W a m»u>, i.uiilvy 

Collage, Abingdon. 

R^S^j7lT SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTliA SciT SCHOLAR- 

A gUIPti will be competed for July 1. Value from 7oGuineoa trove ring ’-.•bool Acai to £20. 
Limit of age. Junior#, 141, Senior#, lo[ and 1C|. Candidates may Ih* exammed ul O'cforil or 
Kuhiall, aa preferred, in duties or Mathematics— Apply tu Reverend the Head MAofKii, 
Rumall School, Fleetwood. 


TPIJUOATION for YOUNG I, A DIES, at a pood Country 

-A-J Bobocl, half an hour hy train, wc#t f ora Loudon. Healthy situation t gravel soil. 
London I'nifeuura. English and Foreign resident l.tm-rncwe#.— Address, A/.iLHl>y UlUri, 
115 St Martin’# Lade, near Tratalu&r Square, Loudon. W.C. 

JPHE HYDE PAUlTcoTTi^ 

■A Temme. Hy do Park, W„ will KE-OPEN for the Easter Term on Muhday, May a, ami 
dOMOn July X4. 1884. ^Pmapoctuacaicspcctiiig tho Classes may bchodou application, du.iy, 
from Two to t our o'clock. 


F ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSE X.~ Founded 1504 . 

Jfoafer.. Rev. D. 8. ls«RAM, M.A., Thirteenth Clnwlc 1W2. Honour* l*<H3-R4 In- 
clude Bcholamhiji Corj>u# Chrmti, (mm., the “E#*ex " at llcttfon), hxhil.iiion ntV iulham, 
gnd three Becund Clave# (tao First Division) Classical Trlpoi, Cambridge. 

Term* In Bchord House (owing tu Endowment) £15 per annum ; Musters’ llnn*cr, a 70. 
Entrance Examination and Three Junior Exhibition*, May H, 

WALLIIUKD’ PREPARATORY SCHOO I^T SIIEPPlUiTOX, 

AX near London — HENRY ST. CLAIR FE1 LDEN. M.A. (Et..n nn.l f’.C.C., Oxford, nr d 
MALCOLM IIRAHO. M.A. <('liftoo and U.C.C.. Oxford, late Ainixtam>Mustci m Sii^'gh) 
prepare BOYS (or thi* Pahlir *<riiu»>ls.— l ur 1*ro#i^«'tiw and refcn nccs apply to H. Si*. t'L via 
Frildex. E#q., H alllford. Middlesex. NEXT TERM begin# Muy ». 

A GERMAN LADY, living at Gottingen, ITanover, i» willing 

to give BOARD and LODGING in her family to a BOY or YOUNG MAN of pom! 
family, dedrout. tu study under Masters o- In the University or Sellouts. Fvcry home romf jrt. 
Tlia tNMt mlbrencca given and required.- Please address, I'ilaL vox K., corn ui W. \V. 
FollrtT SygQg, Esq., Lialec llouso, Eastbourne. 

gLEEPING^ C AIHTAlI— R C ECT. per ann^ 

^ on moet convenient terms, allowed on mama of One Thousand Pounds and upward a 
dapodted to a Broker’s Office of standing, long experience, and good rvirmnee... Addn-fis, 
O. N.. 1643, Nattoral Ham Depobit CojipaPY, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


IVIIHLAND RAILWAY.— TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 

w*A 1 * 4 .— TOURIST TICKETS will be Usued from May l to October si, 1*4. 

For particulars, aee Time Tables and Programme*, issued by tbs Company. 

JOHN NOBLE, Gtnend lTaa aotr. 

Derby, April IBM. 


JJEAL & SON.— BEDSTEADS. 

JJEAL & SON-BEDDING. 

JJEAL & SON.— BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

TTEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 

POO Designs and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post 
1» to ISO TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


HUNY ADI JA NOS, 

“ The Best Natural Aperient Water!' 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

%i Certain and painless, soft and mild!' 

Professor Von GARTNER* Stuttgart. 

“Most pleasant to the palate.” 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

The name of the “APOLLINARJ8 COMPANY. MM1TBD,” 
on the Label secure* genuineness. 

0/ *U Chtmkt* end Mineral Water Dealers, at U. 6.V. <2r* is, per bottle* 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &o. 

CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED A.D, 1828. 

Patron*. 

Ilis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY# 

Ilis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

President — The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman -The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER* 
Deputy Chairman — ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Financial In fop mat ion, Jink 1, 1883: 

Total Funds £$, 002,00ft 

Total Annual Income £388,188 

Total Amount of ClaiiiiA upon Death £2,257,381 

Amount of Trol'iU dividvd at the hint Quiuqueimial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS. — £137.347 whs distributed Amongst 7,882 Policies At the Tenth 
Quinquennia) Division of Profit*. Of tliiM! 1,070 are now, by means ot‘ 
Bonus, not only Altogether free from the paj'ment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
a*Mired by them. 

J’KEMIUMS — A?snrnnccs may ho effertrd at very moderate Rates ol 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 

MAN AG EM EX']'. — The total expenses on all accounts were, in the y»a«k 
financial year, £3 15a. per cent, of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION. — Tho Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus. 
Forms of Proposals, &V. nmv be had on application to the Office, 1 and 
Tub Sanctuaicy, WraiMiNhTKit, S.W. 

PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

G uarantecd S arrondcr-valncs. Vi hote-H '#rld Assurance. 

LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The comprehPDKlvc schema of tho Society makes effectual provision for tho 
Interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Follcy-claims are paid In full Immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums tg given nnder a special 
system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender- value is endorsod on the Policy : 

Resldonee In any part of tho world la allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies 
after one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect rhu interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
AhhuwI ; nor of tho Life A mu rod himself, unless occurring within one year from the 
date of the Policy. 

Tacbtkmi. 

The Bight. Hon. tho Earl Calms. 


The Right Hon. Lord Colorldgo, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

The Ilight Hon. the Lord Justice 
BaggulJay. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.O., D.C.L* 
Blr John P. Do Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Asset* exoeed Two Millions. The PoMoy-resorvai are determine# 
upon data yielding the highest known security. Tho Policies are indisputable. 

The new explanatory Pro, pectin, and full Government Beturas, will be forwarded 
on application. 

E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 

Offiops : 10 Flort Street, E.C. 

r rnE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 

Capital tally subscribed HJXO.m 

Capital paid up £06,000 

l.itc t und Id Sjicoial Trust tar LUb Policy Holders Oxcotds . . xSll.ooe • 

Other funds 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 

Tutu] Annual Premium Income exceeds 

Chief Omcns-iS and SO CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

West Ean owum-s FALL MALL, LONDON. 8 . W. 


OUT IIERN 


COMPANY. 

ia 

*IK<3 StRRET. 


ASSURANCE 

Eatabllshed l*». 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOMB AND ABROADi 
LONDON -1 MUORQATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN^* BIJ 
« . INCOME and FUNDS (ISOS). 

F ! : *E rora ^ lm,, £480,100 

AconmntofcouPun’Jii V,’ —iter* .710,400 

J\ONI)ON A88URANOE CORPORATION 

^ Established by Royal Charter, A.l). ISM. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., A *U to PA RLIAMENT 

smtufrand a KSc Llfc Awur “ tCi ^ *»«•» *>y the Corpototta tar toon than a 

l ands to band ssoesd £9400.000. 
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ft 4- CORN HILL. — Perils almuiid on every eWet Tho 

|»y< ' yearly ;th® Lurgeat A»w«l orOtyiriwswtton of any Accidental Afclifeaee'U 


T MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

“7 KrtaWlahedlWB— 1 OLD 11 HOAD HT11EET. E.C.i and >1 PALL MA Lh. S-'V. 
Capital, a^ojPg| Paid-up aa<l luvuat.'d, t;uo,ww. Total fu veiled Funds, over xl^oo.doo. 

it*. COZENS SMITH, LVwsraf Mtum/tr. 

V~lT<EYT x r ~ V IRE O F F I CD, 

•** LOMBAUD STREET and OH AXING CROSS. LONDON.-EitnfrlKhcd I7HJ. 
Insurance* against Low by Fire an 1 LUhtu.n r vflfrtitud In all parti of the World. 
Loss olahn* arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Snerrtttry. 


HOTELS. 


Sea, Esplrmade, 

' Canuilcto ormniiantion. 

„ GfiiMemen. Sea-Water 

Service lu the Hotel. Coiuiouulcat-onv uml inquiries will re.-vlvu prompt uttuutiun Irinn 

BENJAMIN HULL, AT« nofftr- 


T LFRA.OOMBE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 

-*• heuulll'ol cowl and inland scinery »t North Devon, no attractive at this »f!u«»u. 
25/> rooms. Table-d'lidtc daily. Address, Max to eh. 


Ti’ URN I SIX YOUlt HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

j- TIIIIOVaUOUT on MOEllKItSI MIKE hYSTF.M. Th. ori-bi«l, l,c>t. Anil must 
lilifial. Founded A.O. Isitt. (’n»h I'rcei.i no uxti.v • harje for lime t;»'cn Lar;:c, tuciiil 
Sin I to scUrvt from. Illustrated frrncd t'nUloy'uc with Tut tint, pint free.— 24*. i!4t». and -jU 
Tottenham Court Road, and to, iO. and cl Morwull Htrccl. W. Kmablishcd iso/. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’ 


11 Mind you put Apolliuum in the Ciiampnjrne.” 

I’nn.'U, Juno 10, 18S2. 

ANNUAL SALE, 

TKJST MILLIONS. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 

And BLINDNESS nrc frequently ('Aim'd fry the u«c of nnniItubW* Spectacles. Sir Jullm 
Benedict wvitd t have tried the pitiu'ipui optiriana without duucm, but your sin i'tru'k‘9 
«*uit admirably.”— Mr, 11. LA UH ANC l-M >.6 . OculLt OirtirHm, L\ Ul.D HoND ST It HE 1\ 
•cluitiln-uliy iiiltiptJ hi* improved itpi'ilii'ict to ami »»• niillit’it tlie weuko.t -lulll*. 

Tampblet Continuing im tin- |'ri'«vi\titfun ot M»lit lied 

GOLD MEDAL. PALIS, W*. 

GOLD MEDAL, CAIALTTA, Ml, 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

**A Diput dcllcioui and valuable article.” 

.M til inr'tl. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


TURK COCOA ONLY. 

FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 

M frtikl'y i.um>."- W. W. STur>nAUi\ 

Jr . J .t , 1* i*S.,C ’tiff l.iu 
NINETEEN llCl/.E MLDAl.S. 


For the safe anti orderly keeping of all 
LETTKllS and PAFEIiS, manuscript 
ox* printed, use 

STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 

A SAMPLE li()X, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sixes und 
Pric«% syut by PARCELS DOST to any uddres* in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of <N. Oil. 
in Stuinpb or Postal Older, payable to 

HENRY STONE, Manulacturcr mid Patentee, BANBURY. 


* BOOKS, &c. 


ALL THE WEST SEW BOOKS ABE IS CIRCULATION AT 

MODIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Hundred*, and in some inM .incut* Thousands, of C6pfy» of tho Lending 
Books of the past Thirty Years havu been )daced in circulation at MUDIK'H 
SELECT LIBRARY on the day of publication. 

Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest aw added from day to 
day an th« demand lncren*es, and an ample supply la provided of all the 
Ptiucipui Forthcoming us they arc issued from the press. 


TfiHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post ut following rates 

x ja»r annum, paid tn advance : 

Any part of the United Kingdom £1 S 3 

India and China 1 13 d 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ami America ........ 1 10 6 

STEEL it JONES, 4 Spring Carden*, London, 8. W. 

*VHK SA^l^Vl^VYEW^Thr folio wT^ NUMlfERS 

A 0 f TUB SATURDAY llE VIEW are re I'UrstLi'or which aa.ca^i will h*£(v«i>. vli.t 
I, ». IS. 9b. 06, 4bi, 459, uml (DO (oleau eopleii) - at the otneo, tin Houthamptoa Street, 
HiranU.W.C. 


TI3HMS OP 3U3SCRXPTIQW: 

ONK GU1XKA l'Klt ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

According to the numlwr of Volumes required ) or 

TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 

For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prurpectusrt postage free on application* 

MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limithd, New Oxford Street, 
2*1 It EG K NT SntF.ET, and 2 KING STREET, CUEAPSIDK 


J^OXDOX LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SAW 

J.or»l llOllGUTON. 

Vut-Fi tskU nfi -Ilf "ht Ilun. \V. C. CILafXTONr. M V . Ilia Grace the LORD ARCH- 
HNKir ut* DIH1L1N, Lord IKNNYSDX, E. II. UUNUUKY, E*q. 
fVinKfn— l^jrd HOUGH l’ON, Eatl or cAltKAK VuN. Earl t»T UO* EBERT. 

I'he Library coutuau ivb.ooo voimnva ot* Ancient uud MuUcra Literature la vorloua 
lancnacca. 

HutiBcrlptlon. n a yrar without entrance (be. or X9 with entrnnee fee of €0 itllb-membcT* 
ahlp, xsu. lilhcn vnluiiKH an* 'I'louri-tl to country «n«l t.n to town member^. Readlncltoom 
oi.en i mm lb to luill*|un.t to, t'atnlu^nc. prlci’ IOt. | to Mcmbeia, 1 J,. Humdvntcnt Lio70-N»), 

|ii lev 5a. | tu Mcuil-u^, 4». c lu< on ii|i|>frc*ition. 

HUltHHT HARRISON, Af crtor y amt Librarian. 

MATTHEW PARIS'S C11UON1CUE. 

In royal 8ro. pp. 654. price 10*. half-boun.l, 

TVTATTHAEI PARImIENSIS MONACIU SANtTTI ALBANI V 

AT 1 CUllOMVA MAJOR, \. Edited l>y II. II. LUAltto, D.D. Fellow of Trin. Coli. v 
lfri|'.fr tr.iry of tho Uulv. and Vicar of Great St- Mary'*, Cambridge Vol. VII. 

Index and GUv-sary (cnmpIctUin). Pnblndn d by tho Authority of tho Lords Coni- 
ine. lone is of 11. M. 1 rea-uvy, under the larectiou of the Musrer of the Hull*. 

Matthew l'am's Chromca Majnra is one of the mo/t valuable and moet frequently 
corwulted of the ancient EngUth Chronicles. It is now publtdwd from It* corn* 
mciicetncHt for tlio ftr-,1 time. 

Lon min : Longmans .1 Co. and Tid'nXKU At Co. OxfoTd: Parkwi At Co. 
Canihnd^c ; Macmh.i an h Co. Edinburgh : A. At C. Bi.acu and 
1 Mice. An A 1 ‘uh.ih. Dublin: A.Tuom A Co. 

KhW AND LMIMUTANT DtK)K UN VIVISECTION. 

piIYSIOUKSlCAli CRUELTY: an Enquiry into the 

A- V»\No. t»ont|«*r tliin. By PJHI.ANTII noroa. Cloth. 3s. Od. 

Tae Z«.|. it bujs s " By Tor the most important contribution to the vivtaccthm question.*' 

TrNsi i:y lluOTHKHM, Dmdon. At all 1)ookKe^c^l , . 


ry HE 

A Km 


Street, 8l 


SATURDAY REVIEW. — WANTED, cl«an copies of 

Nee^^^nna IA13, for wlilcli U. each will be alien at tho Office, 36 Sdutbamptou 


■QTREET’S *^5MiONIAL and GENERAL NEWSPAPER 

O Wf ADVERTISEMENT office*. 

a. Sruac* ft Co.,30 Ccwnhiu, E.Om and SThm Bhotkkrr, 6 Scrte Street, W.C. 


Second Edition, 97) pp, it. 

Q LIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 

LluM.r. S. UkAt.li., 1' U.fr., 1'rolcBjor of Medicine in King'* Collccc, London. 

London s J. ft A. CuUlH.UiLL. 

.1 list published. 

VKSTIOE3 of CREATION. By Robert Chambers, LL.D. * 

t Itist^vo. cloth, 

A New IMH Ion, with Introduetinn admitting the Authorship, and mealing the dreum- 
■t aiive* under uh>< h this t'clcbia’od Work was written. 

W. & » C it am nyns, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, at all ihv 1 ffrrjrir*. 1 rnl ni|ier>rr>val ftvo, with lUusbwtions, 
cl <ih jjilt, licvdlcd iiourd*, 42s, 

THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 

l)y Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 

Containing an early TIHtnry of the Order, together wtth an Account of the Aula Regis, 
and the t ouits at Wtstmhister Hull uoiiwij fn»m it-ihe Justiciar*, the Judge* and Herjcanta 
of tlni Coll -the Ap|.n nticii sd le^cm -the Inns of Court— tin forms, nokimjiUles, and 
tljiDgvi kept itn fry flu* lb nidi and the liar— llerunl* and Memoir* oi the Old Order, ami Its 
many (IfcMu'iii'livd Mc«ut>cK. tlic.r lxrgal aud Soulal 1‘ositivn, and the gradual Innovation* 
on llie old Instiiuiiuu. 


LONDON s WM. CLOWES * SONS, LIMITED, 97 FLEET STREET. 


Now ready , at all Libraries and Bonk sellers’, 1 volt. Hvo. 31s. 

TIIK 

STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 

By M. DK MAUPAS, 

Formerly MloUder and Chief or the Police in Paris. 

TUAN- ELATED BY ALBERT IX VANDAM. 


.T. S. VIRTUE k CO., LIMITED. M IVY LANE. LONDON. 


T hi i day b pnblUlted, bvo. with Map and Portrait, shi. 

TUc Third aud concluding Volume of 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA 

(The Events of the present Contury). 

By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOCLOER, 
Author of “ Ln-lAod and Ruwdit iu Control Asia’* Ac. 


LONBDNi >V. H. ALLEN fc CO.. 14 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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NOW READY, PRJCB SIXPENCE. 

T .ONGAIAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XIX.— MAY. 

Coxtknts : — 

JACK'S COURTSHIP : it Sailor's Yam of Lovo and Shipwreck, By 
W.CiAHK. lltV'iKf.r. Chapter* XX. -XXII. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH TOWNS. By Euwahd A. Freeman, 

LT..D. D.C.L. 

CRRY TOWER OF DALUFNY. By Gjeohok Milm.h, Author cf 
'•Country Pleasure*." 

MY PA III 3 M aSIE ltd. By tbe Author of “ Be aU.” 

OIJI MORTALITY. By RonuiiT Lons Stevi-nhov. 

MADAM. fly Mrs Oi.R’HAxr. Chapters XXL- -XXV. 

London, Longmans, Gkkkn, A Co. 


Now ready, New Pert**, No. Xt.,6d. 

THE CORNU1LL MAGAZINE for MAY. 

CoxTKrrm 

DIARY OF THE LAST EUROPEAN WHO RODE THROUGH THE DESERT 
FROM ft Eli H Fit TO SUAKIN, 

MARGERY OK uUETHEll. By the Author of" Julia Herring.” Port II. Illustrated 

by Hun y Fund™. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. VI. 

Til E G I AN T •» ROHE. J»r the Author of *• Vico 
( Jxnj.tcr as. On t!iu Laxit'enplatx. Chapter :»3. 

Uitts. Withl'liwtralions hy W. ftaUtou. 

T1IE CAPITAL OF THE MIKADOS. 

THE LOO HUT <>F CL A PHAM. Illustrated hy 0. G. JCIlfcumo. 

London : Smith, Li.dk it. a Co.. 15 Waterloo Place. 


Heady on Monday next, at nil Bookstalls and Newsagents, ts* 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


^isrufcjism 


r PHK QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCCXIV., is 

publibhod THIS DAY'. 

Contln nt : 

L /)-.»> -UET. 

2. TF1 E MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

3. MorviVTUAllT ELl’IILVriTONE. 

4. THU ROYAL VATICAN. 

ft. LAUDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 
u. 1IIL-H POOR LAW AND IRISH EMIGRATION. 

T. JAMES HOPE SCOTT. 

H. ARMY ORGANIZATION, 

9. TWO ROYAL IVHiKS. 

lt«. T HE TOI.ICY OV THE GOVERNMENT AND HIE 0ITCS1TION. 
J«)AN Murray. Albemarle Street. 


K L A t'K WOOD'S M.VOAZIXK for MAY 1M*1. 

■*-' No. DC, ('Will. r.,1. 

t MNTI.M H : 

F A MI ION lULi: Pi III 0401*11 v. 

A LADY’S KlliR Ai'lins* s]*\N‘IMl IP >SDUR.\S - Cnnclu.inn. 

THE LATE DATTLLJ IN PHL SO ULAN AND MODERN TAC'J K 
A RAMBLE TO THE RIVIERA. 

PIIF. BABY’S (ii’.v: DMtiTIIUJl Part VIII. 

THE CHINESE AltMY. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL -. a RsiEral Care, 

I’AN VTlCLs.M IN THE MiUDVS. 

FALLEN UUI PAIN AND HER POLITICS. 

THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

William Ri.v km non V Pus*, Edinburgh ami London. 


Fop MAY. 

PERIL. By Jr*MK Peer hf non.!.. i Continued.) 

THE COURTS OF Til RLE PRESIDENTS i THIERS, MACMAUON, 

GREW. 

THE MAD CZAR. 

A MYSTERIOUS DWELLING. 

Ill.NKY GliEVILLES DIARY. 

AN AUSTRALIAN NOVELIST. 

ZERO: a Sti.ry of Monti* Cailu. (.Conclusion.) 

Its* ’ll *ii» ID-.NTI ky ft Sum. t» Xiw Burlington Street, W. 


A SECOND EDITION is now rr uly of tbe CONTEMPORARY 

x A |*n JEW U »r A pi 11, containing Mr. Herbert Si’cncer's Article on THE COMING 
M.,\\Ll!Y,iini1 <>iber Juijimljift Cyutrllnnio.it. 


Muni hi v. Vi. fid. 

r l' II E C 0 N T K M i' () U A 11Y BEVIE W. 

*■ Cum kn rs f«iii MAY : 

THE SINS nr LEGISLATOR*. Hy ifntuKur Si*em '•«, 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY, By KmhCi* Rl. i.is*. 

< A RHINAL NEWMAN. IJy It. II. HlIthn. 

MIMK NEGLECTED > At TS OF II IS TORY. By Pr<Ct«ur JS. A. FrkemaV. 

THE LOGIC <iF 1* AIN. J: v Dr. J. MH.m a Uuim.ui.tl 

I It I- LAND AND T11E 1 RANCIllr-E RILL, lty JiWtS STKIMI F.NH, late Fenian IIea«l 
1 1 mu. 

Till-. '■'I EAC KING OF TUE APOSTLES.” Tramdutlon, with Notes. By Archdeacon 
I \KH.ui. 

CHARLES UEAHE. By the Rev. ( onprov Ki.aiiR. 

Till'. KKPIlLsEM ATluN OF MINORITIES. B> iho night lion. G. Shaw Lkpkvuk, 
M P 

CON I LMPOR \KY LIFE AND THOUGH P IN TUE UNITED STATES. By rrof^sor 

C. ft. ADVM.-i. 

CONTKMPOH \RY RECORDS s 

I. ORIENTAL Ills TORY. By rrofc-go* SmH. 
v .NEW TEsFAMENr CRU h.LiM. Ky An-hdcai.m FAIllUU. 

J GENERAL LITER VTURL 

liiiiarn. s. Co , Limited. M Lud:;nte llill, E.C. 


S T • 


M f n’lilj . One S'l.ll.iij, 


N I o it o r, a s 

Co >itM> i on M VY i 


M A (! A Z I S E. 


FRONTISPIECE. ” ' Uoi-V-t* *»n.i * I I- ,r ” Diawn by M.w.C. Snnri. 

THE SCARLET TANAGUIt. i !iiiwm r . If , uud III. Ityj. I . Tiu.v. „.i£. 

‘‘MR. PLANTAGF.NET NORMAN DANE.” Ry Mauv Lav,. 

SUPPORTING HERSELF. By Ft..z\i < tii Sti am 1 Plir.i »•>. 

THE IMIILOPKNA. llr Fiuxk It. Mo* ,.TuN. 

WORDS ]M LINTD TO JINGLE. 

ROSY SNOW. Pnom. By IIki i x G« vy (i.'e, 

A PICNIC, ricturr, drawn by Rom; Mlijli tr: 

THE LAND OF FIRE. Cotu-Uolc-l. ilv Ma.m* Hrn*. 

THE RIVER-END MOREYS’ U Ul. Hy A. G. Pi.YMi-rnv. 

THE DOVES AT MENDON. P'-cm. ByJurtU It Dt».nr. 

LITTLE THINGS. Fifth Sjilnnlny-w l »«'il btorj . liv l.o. i*\ M. AL« utr. 

THE KONG OF TilE ROLLER SK ^ I*Rs. \ m §. By A. C. 

OUR Roller SKATING BRIO \DE. Jmjle. 

HISTORIC BOYS. Olnf of N’urvruv , I .V R w Vfkiuz. Hr K. S. Bit to i. ". 

*• I.O<IK f»UT THERE !*‘ Pie ure. drawn by Jut. I. ii’hMi. 

MAJtVIN AND HIS BOY HUNTERS. ^ tnpieia I. mid If. Uy Mai tin u Tiiomimix, 
A MEETING ON THE R\IL \oise*. By Makoi.m Doi'iil.AJ». 

MAIDEN -II AIR. Vtun. Bv CitAMit.rn. 

WORK AND PLAY loft YOUNG FOLK. XII. Leather Work. By Cit.iiif.KS G. 

Lki AND. 

FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK. ICY. By II. II P. 

T1IC ST. NICHOLAS ALMANAC By R.iYM. a.ilDtitil IIlM, 

JACK IN -TIIE-PULPIT-THE LEITER H »X AMStiZ ASSOCIATION -TII F. 
BlDDJ.LillOX. 

St. Nioliului, Part I. Vul. XI. r»<iw ready, s«. 

FrI-Iifud'k Wtr.Nt; a Co., Bedi’.ird Street, Strand. 


4 Mu. ilnly. Six .Veil |ien< e. 

r P II E C E N T U n Y M A (I A / I N lv 

Cuimm nffini nt of a New Volume. 

CoNTKNin t on M \ V S 

CHIEF JOSEPH. TUE NEZ-PEltC'fi. Frontii|i m-,. Pnrfrait 

TUE SALEM OF HAWTHORNE. Thirteen Hlustratiuna. Uy Jt mas II.\n 7 horn R. 
I.ADY BAItnEKINA. By llnxnr Jamm. 

THE METOPES OF THE PARTHENON AND TllK LlPITII UK ID IN TUE 
LOUVRE. With Illustratlona. 

POWER AGAINST POWER. Hy Rdpk II. l.\TiiU«if. 

THE SLAVE WOMAN. By C. O l>. Kobkiitm 
IIIUTIKH FERTILITY. By John Brimoniii*. 

RECENT ARClIITKCrURE IN AMERICA. IlludnUd. By M. G. Van Rf\. ski.m-ii 
•‘BRING. Original Engraving by Li.i.kipuk ICim m ki . 

EVENING FONG IN MAY ItvJmfx Va>rr ttii.M V. 

A PARABLE. By I'MM.ft' Bouukh Mauhiun. 

DR. SUV I Ell. lt.v Gp.om.F. \\ . C.msI ;« ( nut uiini, 

A MAKRlAiJE. By Mam Al\o i.k Vine. 

K04B MADliKtt. By 1\ntiV Rt.Ai-K. 

AN AVEUAtiE MAN. lly Rodkm Gk\XT. Cvntinucd. 

I/)ltDS* DAY. By Caroi.ixk A. Mahon. 

THE HAY <>P ISLANDS IN CALM AND STOUM. (The Ciuue of the Alut J :.i v ■ 
By 8. (i. W. Benjamin. 

••IN AFTER DAYS." I)> A intis Duehgx. 

THE WOMEN OF THE REE-1ll\t: 

ONE WAY OF LOVE. Hy Km/a Cai.vmit Hoi,. 

ON THE TRAINING OF PARENTS, tty t iwm. It. fjoixi.x. 

THE REPROACH. By Emicxn C.ovsu. 

TRADES-UNIONISM IN ENG I AND By Thomas Hm. ric.-i. 

ONE SKA-SIDE GRAVE. Uy Ciimistixa G. l:»»‘FfTri. 

CHIRP JOMlWf, TllK M:/-PE».Cfl. By C. E. Win/n. 

TOPICS OF THE TIME-OPEN LETTERS- BIUC-A-BUAC. 

The Centwy Maguxine, Vole. I. V.. now rvud> , eudi Mm, c«1. 

Fnauvimic Wahkk a CO m BetLord Stmit, Strand. 


in*: 


Now ready, Oi « ShWHu^. 

ATLANTIC MONTH LY 


Cost i m > ; 

n_« i. Bv F. Marlon Craw font. 


for MAY. 


A Unniiu. 

'I In* \iiil u.ni *m r ' nf William ^liuke.'Dvure. 

By Jt». h i <1 t.i-nt U h lc 
1 .■ ii mu .l.i> I'ul^t.iiiolu^y. lij I.. P. Evane. 

‘i lie Ailmtus Uy It 11 
Uh Prm .ii- e. By Henry JuiiUi. 

At Hoiu’h lintel. Uy h*. W, p.ellr.my. 

Dew <*l 1*nina*-n«t. R> Edith M . Thomas 
Matthew AiiMild an ii l'utl. By ilunirl 
\\ ntiri Pie ■ion. 

In War Tune. By S. Weir Mitchell. 


Governor Tlunniu Ilutrlitnuon. By George 
11. Film. 

The Silver Dancer. By J. Ln lire nee Laugh tin. 
Will lain II Seward. By II“.ir> Cahut Lodge. 
Mar, i hut Niel. By T. 1». Ahlrleli 
The Precrew uf NaRonali-m. By Kdwaid 
StimwiKid. 

Recent American Fiction. 

Tuttle'j 1 1 Idory of l'ruwltt. 

Kdaard IJ-.il we. Lord l.yUon. 

The Contributor** Club. 


IaiIuIoo: Wau n. Lock, k Co., •’aliabwry Square, E.C. 


XIOXll.MKXT to OAIUHALDI ot TURIN.— See TIIB 

BUlLDI.lt ol Ihh wtek. ANo the Cnnaci vAtlvc Club, LiveriHH>i i Design for Vcttl- 

lui h*. in Sum hxlnh.tion nt Zoricn H - <i ; •*’ 1 " L e ** *’ -* " ' — ■- 

Leuniinaloii j \i uclen on Pr.nni ‘ 

Co*o|m i.itiW Rni d ng and »hc I 

.Mt It i , Uiitibh Miiatuni Lettuie*. mc.- Id. « liy ftoct. 4'rJ. Vunuid hulMCJtiptiou, lift. 

4 (i(’n:herinvS;riet. Audall Newntuvn. 


K. 4\no ipc i. on act vauve v mo. L-ivcrjiooi | ih-xign tor Vcitl- 
iricn (l«o ; Old Barrnek Siorca at llunuir. i Board School*. 
'*l‘le» ti'.,! Practlfe of Water- ruling » Armvnlan Antiquities \ 
' I rc'.rlt Coinnnioion : Wren** City Chiuvhcs c a New Water 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 

THE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM the 

1 OU ICI il. 'nelnding n View o r *MM* 5 al Ll p c end Manner* during hi* Itcfgn. By PRROY 
1 iT/'.Mt \Kn, Autnor oi ** Fhe L..e of Georg’.' the Fnurik” an. t vola. demy ivu. 30*. 

AMONG the CLODS: iMmses of Farm Life. 

By A Tows Mot.’.'-K. Crown Bvo, cloth gill. It. lid. 

UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS: the Life and 

Adwnturi'* ot llrixnlicidirnwul MAdvrit, Hold er of Fortune. By Captain W. D. 
I. t.m KASi.v, 2 vlha. crown Mvu. with Portrait oi General Maeiver.ululU gill, 21*. 


NEW THREE. VOIitJMB NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. • 

THE HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 

fi. L. FaiueoN, Author of •'Grif, ,, M JonJuta Marvel.” *o. " 

THE MARCH of LOYALTY. By Letitia 

M I C L s :% TOOK , Author of ” A Boycotted Household.” 

THE WILD WARRINGTONS: a Family 

llialory. By Ansoi.n G iav. 3 vol*. 

THE LAST CALL. By Richard Dowling, 

Author ol *• The Weird S’ntcra ” *c. 3 vr.!/. 7 



TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for MAY. 

Coxtkxth i. Leave* from the Lift? of a Special Corrwpondenti 
r*rte » Victor Noir i Touts i Trial of Prince Pierre )Suu apart* t 
Munich, lly John AmrimtuiO^Jira Charles Keade- The Myiter, 

— St'iiiirueiiiai Jioirney* In London .- Idckcn* and Old London 
i.lr.colii’* Inn t John Jorstcr's llouM* i Anthony Tmllopn i The to* 

8lor> oi G«oruo flocna. Iiy Peri- ' rs ‘ * ’ l ‘ 

Aon Hally (Serial Novel). F 
Plan) lluntlnx In tlu Central . y .. 

The Major's Abxlnihe. By Kvelyu 
- A Hero by Accident, 4to. &0. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, gjfRANJX 

8 S 0 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MESSES. WM. BLACKWOOD & SOW 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIIoItT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By the Itev. II. N. Oxsmdav. Domy 8 to. 

IXearly ready. 

ANCIENT RELIGION ami MODERN 

THOUGHT. ByW.fi.LiUT. IX my 8vg. 12s. {Thinly. 

BINKO’S BLUES : a Tale for Children of all 

Growths, BtHkhmav Mbiuvavx, Author of “K.iwit of Balliol," *' White 
Pilgrim,” «fco. Illustrated by Edgar Uibcxuv. Sm.iil crown Bvo. 6 m. 

[This day. 

TIIE CANTERBURY TALES; being St*U*c- 

tions from the Tale* of Geoffrey Cbmtcor, rmilm-d Into Modern English. with 
doge adherence to the Language of the Pout. By Fuask FnT-TAYnm. 
Crown Bvo. 6 m. [ This day. 

TONKIN ; or, France in the Far East. By 

C, B. Noumak, Late of the lH»lh Light Infantry. Demy 8vo. with M«n*, 14*. 
“Captain Norman '« lioak I* an opportune contribution to the I in rninrc nf thin question, 
beginning ns it due* with the early ri'luliuu* between V runee ami 'Juuquln bchtru the french 
itvtohittiin, cud continuing the narrative of lire present aur down lu the m*M recent opeia- 

Hoii#."— A (AcHiiiim. 

CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major 

Akrmrn Ukikhtiik, ll.M.'a Im»;>o<jt.i>r of Prisons. Demy bvo. with Ulu-tr.i- 
tioriM. HK 

" Major Griffiths's volume* will long continue to be the MstMlnnl work on n painful kijIiJ. cl, j 
aurh Mil lew ni«-» could have hand. id with mi much ;'ood t. rliujr ami dJllc.ii>, and they 
de»tTvc to lie read hy a<l wtudeiitoof our tiiodt'in Nucivbigy."— .llAo«./iioi. j 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MRS. BRAY i 

(Iiorn 1 7R{>, (Hnl L88.1), Author of •' The Life ,»f Thomas F.toihjni, H A.," 

" Tho Whito MiknIm," «fcc. Juluod by John A. Kkmpk. (’town Hvo. 10s. (hi. 

'* We could not well apart one pace of tho Autobiography of Anna Eliza limy Her 

Rrnndni'i’hcr. who diid in ht-r humlrcdlh yi nr. and could well remember rln<«c tunc* nf iJuucn 
Anne when (he woe erowin« r u]i among Hint who had neon Mu* execution ot t huric* I bud In ch 
the coinuanlon of her «rir tla*i«i*l ; nml tin* nut only gar© an o'd-uorid tone In tin* future 
umvvIImI’s mind, but makes Iter in her Auiohiuirraphy an uuthuril) mi that iicur lout which 
are never tired, of hearing The book i* delightful. (Jravku. 

MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 

MfB-1-s. CHAPMAN * HALL lire preiwhig for publication u Series of Volnnu a 
dedicat'd tu tho faces of Or cat Military Cuiuurimicrs. 

'Jlio volumes arc designed to form a act «f critical Rjogrnphu-H, ilHstiatlve of tho 
oper-tti <us and the art of w’ur, by writers of distinction In the profinrivn of arm-., 
whose competence to weigh the military qiullth a nml died# of llifi t'huf* can In* 
accepted. Mai« will, win n iicLfReary, acuumpany thu volume*, for the convenience 

Of flijlldt'llt H. 

The aim of these wolmiwa 1* to Le Imih p pnl .r and wHi-mlAe. combining tho u ir- 
ratlve of the most nan j.i't.c r.nil iii‘.'. . n'?*,\c of h.iaam lives with n clear examina 
tlon of tlk(! genius of the soldier. 

The First Volume will be 

FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel C. B. 

BRACKKNDUUY, contairliig Maps, crown 8vo. [ This day. 

MARSHAL LOUDON. By Colonel Mallkson, 

(J.8.L, will follow it, tliu two Lives pr«i"Uting the oppowng uxpocts of tho 
fieveu Years' War. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 

STONNOJl, JCeq. By Dr Blaj iIhi<vwc‘JC. With Illustrations by Jamos Guthrie 
and A. S. Boyd. Crown 8vn. <>b. 

“ In our innocence ol' guile wc do not quite It now whether Mr. BlntherwIeV, the ostensible 
Introducer of Mr. Peter rtuumor « voracious m.ollertiui»*. is u real nersun. or whether. on the 
contrary, lie Irim purely (maul native <u» the amiable hero with whom he has presented us. 
But.st any rate, era feel sure that he vtf he it twi has written un unusually waitable and in- 
teresting book. It Mr. IllailiMWiek is really a new writer, we venture to believe that he has a 
future le’.ure 1dm."— J'aU 2! a I ( .acute. 


This day is publish od. 

TOWARDS THE MOUNTAINS OP 
THE MOON: 

A Journey in Bast Africa. 
by Mrs. PRINGLE, of Whytbauk, Yair. 


Svo. uitb a Map, 12*. 6d. 


This day Is published. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 
SONNETS. 

Chosen and Edited by DAVID M. MAIN. 

Fcp. 8 vo. printed on ban dm ado paper, 6a. • 

THE TERCENTENARY OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

OGRE TOUNIS COL LEDGE: Sketches of 

the History of the Old College of Edinburgh. With an Appendix of His- 
torical Documents. By Jou.v Ha KM. son. Crown bvo. cioth, 60. 


TliU day in publi-hed. 

f OLD MAN’S LOVE. 

Tki»i.i, , »i h. 2 rols. crown bvo. 12*. 


Anthony 


" Itismorcurlginal In dimrn umj </(/n>f f c,uot onlj thnn ‘Tl’t Laud t-cagui rn,' butthanmang 

<il ft^.siiUiorV mure 1 civn t work* Indeed thu whole hllic *t»ry, us CapUuu Cluttarbuck 

wuiilrt *u> , tri|>pinsly off.” - Sntuniau weeuto. 

” I* m utl ttimcti aii udmlrahlr story. There uxe few better •{Wtilireni extant of what may 
I e called Mr. 1 rollopeVi later alvle Ilian this nuvel. It nlv.wk him lu nuine reMja'Cts at hi* hcai- 

'i brie me lnunincmblf side touche* in tlin story, wh.cli it would In- lmpo3.1bla adceoulv-Iy 

to deia rihe, aud 01 w hich It would be dltAcult to *|>eak too highly."— ScvUnutn. 


SECOND ELUTION. 

I AUTOBIOGRAPHY by 

TROLLOPE. 2 vola. post 8vo. with Portrait., 21 h. 


ANTHONY 


THE RIGHT SORT : a Romance of the Shires. 

By Mm Edward Kknnakd. New Edition, I vol. crown 8vo. Illnatrated, Us. 

tTAi* day, 

NSW NOVEL BY KBS. CAMPBELL PIIAE1D. 


ZERO: 

A Story of Most. Carlo. 

By Mr*. 'C ampbell pbaed. 

M Tha story la pleoaingly to'.il. tho interwt lying in the unity and rapidity of tho wrll- 
auatained narratlva,la tlie reality ot the charm tern, and lu tho author # descriptive powers." 


INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Hamilton 

Aloft, Author of *' Rita ” <frc. 2 vol*. 

•' If Air. Tlontlthin A(<lc sehleviitl no other sue 'e** tbnnnisklua hl« resden wish there was 

more ot WstnuK, the novelty of lltttl itsult would In n (hue to V rvmenilancd Some 

sornea la this too brief story have genuine bcuuty, others urv humorous and vuusUo, and Uie 
wholo story Is good."- fyrctutvr. 

HENRY NIGHTINGALE: a Novel. By 

’ J. W. SBiciren. 3 vt>U. 

“ A very onturtatnlng story, with a plot that Is quite out of the beaten track."— Uot nhioTosi. 

SALVAGE : a Collection of Stories. By 

lfAWLk4NRRr.T > Author ot ,§ Hard Lines,’* " Bmxte Longton," «ho. Crown 
Svo. IDs. 6fl. 

"They nit Well worth reading ...Brtelit, genial, and witty In himself, he tlngo* CV0r/«i 

thing he touches wl tit these same good quullUt^ M - W Am halt tevUrt. ' * ' 

CHAPMAN & UALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, VV.C. 


" Tt is a flue manly rliara^tcr Unit romes out nf the story of his life, and nobodv will read it 
w.tlumt hvlln.' Hint he kimwi the writer, and, knowing limi brttrr, ikut he i uiuci him with 
ilH.,Ca»\d reKartl." ..A'hcitfi >n». 

■ hinw Mr. TiweL un tild the Mory of his unrh-'s life. th”re has been published In England 
no mure genuine or interesting rccuid ol a literary eureor than that uolblded In those vi>luinea. ,p 

.Vafui dug Areiru . 

This tiny i* publKhoil, 5('C.»nd IMition. 

ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 

from A Note- Book. Tost 8 vo. 10». 6d. 

Tbia day In jiubliriicd, complete In 2 tpK 

THE INSTITUTESof the LAW of NATIONS: 

w Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Po’itlcil Common itirs. By 
Jamek LottiMMik, LL.D., A<lv,H:ate, iD giiih Profrs-or of Public Law and of tho 
L iw of Nature and Nations in tlu- Uiuvirsity cf Edinburgh, Ac. &c. 3 vots. 

h\o. btiif. 

This Jay is published. 

NORFOLK BROADS aud RIVERS; or, the 

Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglin. By G. CnnwrocHBit 
Daviya Author of “ Thu Swan aud her Crew.” Post 8vo. UloBtratod with 
13 Full-pngo PUiteR, Ms, 

” A chantdng description of the Inland mum of Norfolk and their inhahltsuU, human oral 
other, from the |*n ol Mr. Dftvim. The author dcMrities hU yachting ndvrntaru* with aurh. 

I miuaney and ivrve that wo And ou:*clvca menially msohluir to dcM»to uur next autumu 
uriirla>» to n.illinu the Bmadr insUat ol climbing ihr Abm."— Wtait/ttHflvr Kv i>u*. 

" itiii bonk i* roll of |ili-a*unt readtiis. even tor tliom 1 to wUnm nature haa denied all love for 

lDhliig ami amateur yachting It will be wrlmm»d everywhere by all who can relUh 

healthy writing uum iiealthy t»|ilca. We rcromitKUtt it unrenervtdly, but bad almost for- 
gotteu to say that It is adorned with twelve admirable Illustrations."— '^ptciator. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

ALT10RA PETO. By Laurence Oupiiant, 

Author of u ncawlilly,” “Traits and Travesties,” &o. Crown Bvo. with 
Illustrations, 6». 

** Brilliant and dellghiftil The bonk I* nnc which everybody will greedily read and 

greatly admire. It Is the onlcmnr i»r mn.’ular ori;;iunhkv and tudi’iN'iideuee ltooutain* 

mougn to equip a score of onlma y novvilsta for the production of a scorn of extraordluiuy 
novels."—^ Ibcnawn, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 8c SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 


Crown 8Yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PUBLIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

By miLim: daryl. 

TmnsInU'A by HENRY FIUTH, and Revised by tho Author. 

«♦ One of the ablest of the l*ooks by Frenchmen about England. Superior in real merit 10 

^l^**ia\wr , | , »ok« . - .7« /M. M piilBppg Daryl hw lived ten years In our country and under- 
stands Us Innguuve iterftH’tly. Ifc ha* moreover the giA^rme mn*mghiscoiiiitryrne»i-nf*cciuir 

men and thlnpi« mnonrii u*, for tin? most part, from a correct pon.l ol view ...Aitogeiher, 

this book Is well wutth reading .” - Maminy Ptmt. 

“Throughout tli« whole book tlte author stum'i that he b a tlwnragh msster af his t. 
lie hoi written ot nothing without bus lag obtained all powThi* iniormation cn the point, it e 
commend the book us thoroughly Interesting. .£ oui-S Journal. 

GEORGE ROUTMDGE * 80*8. BROADWAY, LUDGATE HIM.. 


The Saturday Review. 


[April 26, 1884. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Kowr^r^e, the MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Charles •«* 

J, B. Wii.r.iAMH, M.D.. F.H.S.. Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the WE TWO. Bv EDNA LjYALL. AifttJxOr of 

Queen, with a Portrait of th. % Author, wild Original Sketched of La Place, „ f , * *!n!| 

Laonncc, Andral, ami ether French savants. " Donovan J vuw. 

M Dr. Churls* Williams’* * Mi-moir* of Llfu an«l Work* have much medleul nod professional. _ _ __ 

together wlthwBnr mnat and neneril, l>r. William*. who In a Felloe' of the Koyal TUT? PTTY of TT TW Mrs M E SmTTTT 

Society and a man nf conwU ri»i»b« « 4 ;<.iun , tiun, w an authority upon eumumptlun. to the know- A 1 1 Hi ill l 'Jl A A* iilin. iU« U • UJullr). 

ledge nf Which f iiskKouv own-.. h« hiw rmitnhutoil hr In* t*n There Is plenty of shrewd * , lthnP of .,•«*. for n-,.* *• <t c . n V oU. 

observation to be fouu.l m tin- buok." -Daily Sets, April 1 *. Author ot j 1 1 lor i m «c. «i \ ou. ✓ 

Will be rtsudj rhortlv. New and Hnlarflrofl Elitton, 2 Tola, crown 8 vo. DA.W jN • l">y H. RlDEK HAGOAfiD. 3 VOlS* 

with numerous Illustration*. 31 *. 

WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

By Swan muJ Joanna Hocnkr. Powrk O'Ponuuhc* Author of “Ladius on HorBcbnck” Ac. 3vola. 

NISW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINGS -TO ILWIi. £tlld tO HOLD. By SARAH STREDDER, 

- SKLKCTIO S8.” Author of “ The Fate of a Tour " dtc. 8 vols. 

A thti P0ETICAL W °BKS 0MNIA . VANITAS: a Talc of Society. 1 vol. 


of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Ftitar h»HiM. Crown Svo. 3s. (id. 


Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3 m. g<L 
[AVxt i ertk. 


IllIKST ii BLACKETT. PUBLISHERS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MEW VOLUME OB* SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
POPULAR 2a. LIBRARY. 

MRS. GEOFFREY. By the Author of “ Molly 

Dawn " A»c. Fop. hvo. hoards, pictorial cover, 2 h. f R'aJy. 

LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
COMPLETION- OP 

BISHOP ELLICOTT'S BIBLE COMMENTARY. 

NOTICE.— Messrs. CASSELL <fc COMPANY will publish on 
Monthly next (April US) 

THE PIPTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 

FOB ENGLISH HEADERS. 

Edited by the Bight Bov. C. J. ELLIOOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Which ta now istu-vl, complete In J1 volumes, each 21s. 

A P»d|»CCti», giving full detail* of thh Diblo Commentary, will be forwarded 
pomt tn j ou application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HII.L, LONDON. 


PARKER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published. Tii* pp. peat 8vo. cloth. 7s. fid. 

A SUMMARY OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS 
COMMISSION’S REPORT; 

And of Dr. Stubbs's Historical Reports: together with a 
Review of the Evuienco before the Commission. 

By SPENCER L. HOLLAND, Barristor-at-Law. 

Junt irmly, 27* yp. Svo. cloth, 10* Od. 

A HISTORY OF CANON LAW IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER 
BRANCHES OF JURISPRUDENCE ; 

With Chapters on the Royal Supremacy and the Report 

of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. s 

By the Rev. J. DODD, M.A„ 

Formerly Rector of Hampton Foyle, Oxon. 

J 

Hearty ready, complete In 1 voL Svo. cloth, »)«. 

THE MISSALE AD USUM 
INSIGNIS ET PRiECLARJE 
ECCLESLE SARUM. 

Ed. F. H. DICKINSON', A.M. 

part XL to. ; r»rt lit >’**. M. ( and Part IV. 7i. M., may stlU be had. 

PAKKKK & CO, OXFORD i AND 6 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON. 


MISS .VINKS SMITH’S NEW WOTUC. 

Now ready, 1 vol. demy Svo. with Illustrations and Map of thu Author’s Route, 15a. 

(GLIMPSES of G K BEK LIFE and SO EN FRY. 

By A«xks Smith, Author of '•Eastern Pilgrim*" Ac. 

HURST * HI.AOKETT. IM/RLISilEHS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH BTKEfiT. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, fcp. Svo. 5a. 


NORMANDY 


BRITTANY. 

By C. B. BLACK. 

Illuhtratod with Fourteen Maps and Fifteen Plans. 


EDINBURGH; ADAM Sc CHARLES BLACK. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown ito. 15*. 

THE GREEK LITURGIES. 

Chiefly from Original Authorities. 

Ily the Rev. C. A. SWAINSON, D.D. 

Master of Christ's College, and Lady Margaret'* Reader la Divinity, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME OP THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK 
TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

With 4 Maps, doth, Os. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE. 

By the Van. Archdeacon FARR All, D.D. 

LONDON: C. J. CLAY, Hfcf.A., & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 

17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LANDMARKS of RECENT HISTORY. /By 

CiuaunTK M. Yo sate. 1770 — Mm3. Fcp. doth. »«. 6d. Filiform with “JUamaiark* 
oi Amilcnt HU lory," •• Middle Ague,' and "Modem liietory." 


JOHN KEBLE — A DAILY TEXT-BOOK;. 

Gathered from the “ Sermon* for the ChrUtlan Year." My E. U. mid IT. Wbli « 
rrcfacc by the Kev. I'gTgB Youna, M.A., Hector of Fort Wilham. square taiuo. cloth, 
with red A*. 

FROM OYER the WATER, By the Author 

of " Like HU Own Daughter," " Jlutliteatou," «e. Crown tvo. doth, 6*. 

TIP-CAT. Tlie New Story by. thC^uthor of 

"Laddie " and " Miw Toawy '< MLalofl." Crown $vo. cloth, 3*. 

LONDON : WALTER SMITH (LATE MOJBLRYj, 34 KING Pl'liMT, 

COVE NT GARDEN. ■ 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. T*. fid. 

THE MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE, 

And some newly discovered Pr*gir.*nt* of hi* Writing*. Translated. with ah 

■***' Introductory lmay, by Dr. Thomas W. Evans, Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, Ac. 

X New Edition, fcp. fivo. Sr. I 

MARY TUDOR: an Historical Drama, in 

Two Porta. By tho late ApimrjY j»r Vtitr. 

° Pew Ann historical plays than tlie first of Kir Aubrey dc Vn c's on M ary Tudor hare been 
Written since Shakespeare'* Uuiv." — spectator. 

Second Edition, Enlarged. 

ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. 

Selected nnrl Arranged, with a Note on the llJ-tory of tho Sonnet. By 
BAAIC «r. WAlTJUlNdTON. Fcp. »vn. 4 a Gil. 

“ Quite a little treasury of (Kittle weeltli.’*— j4 thtm+um. ... 

" The selection in a *iuauUrl,v attractive one. uml iu value is enhanced by the interesting 
•Note/ as ihe editor modestly call* it."— AciCm day lit n< u . 

WORKS by the late C. S. CALVERLEY, M.A. 

Formerly Follow of Christ’* College, Cambridge. 


f Christ’* College, Cambridge. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Eighth Edition, fop. 8vo. 5s. 
ELY LEAVES. 10th Thousand, fep. 8vo. 3s. Cd. 
TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH niM LATIN. Grown 8vo. 

price 7«. «d. 

T1IEOOKITUS, translated into English Venw. Second Edition, 

revised, crown Kvo. 7a, lid. 

Revised Edition, *Js. fid. 

A KEY to TENNYSON’S .“IN MEMORIAM.” 

By Alfred Uatty, D.D., Vicar of KccleaflcM and Sub-Dean of York. 

“ We certainly fiml uciitnuti iulp to the understand! tie of the work ; In fail, help which very 
few readers uf Mr. Teuuy *im can utlunl to despise."— .'pu-taioi . 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 

Author of “ Four Crotchet* to a Bar ” Sio, 3 vol*. crown 8vo, 

BT. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

Till* Is a really fine novel In design ; and the execution,!* of • high order, with » 
just mul impressive catastrophe .... . .Scarcely any of the char actors oonld ho ■pared, 
so new and refreshing ore nearly nil the fioftloiw beings whom tho novelist ha* 
summoned from the recesses of imagination. New, too, is the scenery, new the 
subject, new the aoopo, and new the stylo of treatment. The fortune* of a pair of 
lovers do not— for once — claim attention to the exclusion of most other matter*, 

The family of tho DaJlys, one and all, are eonceivod with g rent originality 

and fikctchad with remarkable vigour and skill. Altogether the novel is of an un- 
doubtedly superior stamp. 

MORNING POST. 

A powerfully written tale ; whilst powered ng tho interest of a romanoe, enter* 
into the dlscnuions of many social problems. 

ATHENAEUM. 

In virtno of its subject, of ita boldly-drawn characters, of its descriptions and 
manner of treatment, it is pre-eminently readable. The etory throws light upon a 
district which bua not t>een worked by pebvhjns writers of Action, and the picture 
hero presented is a thoroughly pleasant piece of work. As for the characters, tho 
whole family of the Dailys ore English to the backbone. Few more weird figutut 
will bo found in contemporary fiction than that of James Daily as he sat night after 
night crouched on tho thatch of his cottage, brooding over the dim prospect of 
Hodden Fen, which ho has sworn never to jitter except as the reoojmtaed owner. Tho 
keeping of his vow, tho manner of bin release, the long nursing of Iris insane greed 
imd envy and fuiichKl wrongs, arc told with nw online power -which Is by no means 
the same tiling a* saying by a male writer. If thte novel la not one of the most 
vigorous which has appeared within the last year or two, it has elements of Vigour 
iu conception and execution which entitle it to much consideration, and the die- 
corning reader will not fall to observe many indication* of the beet qualities that eu 
novel. .it con possess. 

ACADEMY. 

The love passages between A area Clm]x*I and her third and final fate form a piece 
of nanny comedy incomparably superior to what parses muster as the humorous- 
by-play of ordinary fiction. 


POETRY 


CHILDREN. Selected and 


Arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by K. A. Helps. 

Book 1.-134 pp. pdiuU 8vo. For Standards Land IT. M. 

Book 11.-224 pp. crown Bvo. For Standards li J. and IV. Is. fid. 

Book III.-3M pp. post bvo. For Standards V., VI., and VII. 2s. 

[Just ptMtsfu/d. 

Demy Bvo. with 63 111 a«i rations, 10s. 6il. 

WOOD ENGRAVING : a Manual of Instrnc- 

tlon. By \V. J. Linton, Author of “A History of Wood Engraving in 
America." 

r«Bt 8vo. 8i\ Cd. 

ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GAL- 

LERJES. A Critical Essay on tho ltulinn Pictures In the Galleries of Munich, 
Dresden, and Berlin. By Giovanm Moklu.t, .Member of the Italian Senate. 
Translated from tho German by Louth* M. Richter. 

"To a word £Jjgiu» Morel H has ureated nothing U*t« thau a revolution Iu art-ioholurihlp : 
and both by precept and example ha» ulvoi a remarkable impulse to sound knowledge and 
independent opinion." - A catlrmy. 

" The study of Signor Mordli m certainly the nwwt valuable contribution to thr arvbirolojjjr 
«r Italian art which tho nindrrn ncirntiilc spirit has brought out, and causes hut one regret - 
that it* field lia* bscu so circumscribed.”- -A'of/o*. 

Small post Bvo. with numerous Diagram* and Illustrations. 6s. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSI- 

CA.L GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jumw-Bkownb, of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. 


IN LONDON TOWN. By Katherine Lee, 

Author of M A Western Wildflower" Ac. 3 vol*.- 
ST. JAMES’ 3 GAZETTE. 

Till* is a very fresh, original, whalwune, clever, humorous, and yet Bflrious story* 
The taoroine is an excellent conception. Her Invar 1 * character la worked out and' 
exhibited with considerable skill and hnmonr. Here and there he attains almost 
hcruio proportions ; ho reaches a noticeable height of moral dignity and nobility.. 
Another vary well conceived and well -drawn character is tho hero’s mother, and 
another is her most worthy and a-tnuhlo brother. It is highly creditable to the 
writer to have accomplished such luinibvthJo sketches. Amusing, too, to the small 
entire directed against the women who yearn after tho higher education, after aqtuA 
electoral right*, oud after what Mr. Sampson Brass would have vaguely described. 
an " all manner of games." 

ACADEMY. 

Tlris (* a good, sound, interesting, and healthy novel, and one that it Is impossible 
to read without feeling tho better (or it. There Is a refreshingly quiet huroonr in. 
some of tho characters. The figure of the old man ThoroM, a descendant of an 
ancient family, who believe* that he has been defrauded of his rights, is a very 
striking and even pathetic oua 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Mrs. Leo has produced a sen si bio as well as an affecting bock ; it is well oonceived 
the story of Mr. Fowler's oourtahip aud marriage is pleasantly told. 


New Volume of the “Technological Handbooks," Edited b ; H. Tkpeman Wood, 
Secretary of tbe Society of Arts. 


COTTON SPINNING, 


Development, 


Principle*, and Practice. By TL Mahfors, Editor of tho "Textile Munufoc- 
inter. With on Appendix on Steam Engines aud Hollers. Small post 8vo. 
price 60. Od. ' 

Small post 8 vo. in Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3*. (Id. 

/ GOETHE’S EARLY and MISCELLANEOUS 

J ' - LETTERS^IncInding Letters to hi* Mother. "With Note* and a Short Bio- 

graphy by EPWAJid Bkll, Editor of u Wilhelm Master’s Travels" Ac. 

In Bohn's Library binding, or plain cloth. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, 

With Introduction, by R. IT. M. Elweo. 2 vol*. each te. 

Vol. I.-TRACTATUB TllEOLOGICO.POLtTIOtS-POLlTICAL TREA- 
TISE. 

VcAII.-IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING— ETHICS— 
LETTERS. >, 

Bobn’a Library binding, or plain cloth, 3*. Cd. 

COLEKiDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, 
- “ rAmt 


DAILY TELEGHAm. 

The etory I* bright and amoving throughout No one who knows what good 

writing is, ue one wbo 1* original enough to enjoy originality, should miss tha 
pleasure that this novel will gUe, 

ATUKNJKUM. 

The character* in Mr*. Lee's new tale ore strongly marked, and bake been drawn 
with much artistic care. '• In London Town M is an unnraally interesting 8to;y. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By R. N. 

Carey, Author of “Wooed and MarrlA” 11 Nellie's Memoriae." 3 voR 


“ * Not Like Othur Gh'ls* should bo read by^jp those who like a good, pare, well- 
told story.*’— Fa* Wy Fair. -V 


AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of •' B< 7 ond Rtcnll " Ac, 3 vola. 


Ready this day. 

TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn Everett- 

Gamr. 3 vol*. orown Bvo. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL * SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT CARDRS. 


HT0HABD BENTLEY * SON, 

rmumxRM m obotkast to amt jujarrv. 
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MESSRS. MACM ILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

GENERAL GORDON'S NEW BOOK. M' 

REFLECTIONS in PALESTINE, 1883. By Charles George 


Gordon. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

14 It must command tin* most respootful attention. The oamestnew of General 
dfanfan U atiuupel un cicrv hue, while hie gtrong end original vU-m* are expressed 


with characteristic self ooaftdeaoe Be knows one book and that la the Bible ; 

but of the Bible his knowledge 4 exhaustive and profound."— rtafj. 


THE LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Chiefly 

Told in his Own Letters. “ Edited by Ills Son, Frederick Maurice. With *2 Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 86s. 

“ The book D ouo of profound interest, and both from the fresh light which it j cordially to be welcomed It ts Impossible to rise from the reading of these 

dhrows upon certain a*)Kvto of the religions history of England, mvl from Urn frtwh I volumes without a fueling of increased respect, anu indeed of reverence, tot their 
means which it affords u« of understawling a singularly beautiful character, It i* | subject." ~Tim*u 


PR. MORITZ BUSCH'S NEW WORK ON PRINCE BISMARCK. 

OUR CHANCELLOR: Sketches for a Historical Picture. By 

Moritz Burch. Translated from the German by William Bkattv-Kixusjjtox, Author of “ William I. y German Emperor," “ The Battle of 
Berlin,” Ac. 2 vola. Crown 8vo. 18 m. 

“ Dr. Bosch’s book, * Frlnco Bismarck,' an excellent translation of which, by Mr. I Wresting nccount of the secret history of European politic* daring the latter half 
fJeatty-KUigstuQ, has Just beau pubilahud, is very good reading. It gives un in- | of title century ." — Truth, 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 

’RETHESDA. By Barbara Klbon. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo^ 9fc Cd. ^ 

" It is the work of a clever and thonthtfhl writer. Intent upon the itudy of a moral end in* 
•tclIcctualMituarion rather than upon titOS or character influcnurd amt di‘vpl«|ic-il byvicuU 

It U undoubtedly a clever phetre Of work, and tba author may tic uonAdvntly expected 

So make her mark u a £iovelUi.'’_.irAe*rctiHi. 

ENGLI8H MEN OF LH&TERS. Edited by John Mortify. 
nbwTiolumk. 

"RACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, 

^ Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 9a «‘d. 


NEW TAUT. VoL III, Fart IT. Pro femora IIOSCOB and 8CHORLBMMBIV3 
TRR&T1PE ON CHEMISTRY. 

A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By 

j c. jb. Rostor, F. U,^., aiul 0. SctmuLtcM Mien, F.R.S., Protasor* of Cluuniatry 
m the Victoria University, the Owens College, Manchester. With IIliw* 
trations, 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II.- 1 NORO AN 10 CHEMISTRY. 

Voi. J. The Kon-Metallio Ehmcnu. 3t«.-Vol.II. Part I. Metals. ISs.— Vol. IT. 
Part II. Metals. 18s, 

Vol 111. - ORGAN IC CHEMISTRY. Two Parts. The CHEMISTRY of the 
H VORO CA tBONS and their Derivatives, or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With 
numerous Illustration*, 21*. each. 


COLDEST TREASURY SERIES.— NEW VOLUME. 

rjOWPER’S LETTERS, SELECTIONS 

^ from. Edited, with Introduotlon, by the Rev. W. Bonham, B. 0., K-iror 
of St. Rdamhd the King, Lomhard Btrert, Editor of the " Clobo Edition" 
of Coupee's Poetical Works. lSnio. 4s. 6rt. 

" Mr. Beuhatn. a* thour who ara ne<|ualnUd with the * (Hoi* ’ Cowpvr kiow well, not only 
h*rt tim po«M'« Utv and work* at hw Amcor#’ ends, but nl*o I* aware of » lm an mlitor ahouhl do 

■ndflliouldnoitdo We do not know any recent volume of the rjrlc* that idiouid give 

more pieaunra and let* caune tof crUieim thou thit."~- Acudtmy. 

MACMILLAN'S 6*. NOVEIjB.-NBW VOLUME, 

jANDE. By William Black. Crown 

8va €e. [ yearly ready. 
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EGYPT. 

I N the reign of Charles II. «a captain in the navy who 
had done his duty to his own loss and damage was told 
by the King, according to Lord Macaulay, “ with ignoble 
“levity,” that he was a great fool for his pains. The 
historian must bear the burden of the qualification ; but the 
sentiments of the merry monarch seem in themselves to 
bear considerable resemblance to those of the defenders of 
the Egyptian policy of the Government. Very late in the 
day, when it appeared that the notion of a Berl>cr expedi- 
tion (rashly entertained last week by persons who do not 
understand Mr. Gladstone's peculiar dialect) was definitely 
abandoned, something like a general theory of that policy 
was put forward. General Gordon, it seems, lias tried to got 
the Soudan pacified and the garrisons resr^ed at his own 
personal risk. He is a great fool for his r ains. Tewfik 
Bey fought it out at Sinkat to the last gasp. Ho was 
a great fool for his pains. The Government have from 
the beginning undertaken two things — the rescue of the 
garrisons and the safety of General Gordon. If they 
attempted to carry out that pledge, they would bo great 
fools for their pains. But the Governor of Tokktyr, who 
capitulated and contributed gunners to Osman Dioma’s 
force, was a very sensible fellow ; and, if it bo true that the 
Governor of Borber has made terms with the Mahdi, the 
Governor of Berber is a very sensible fellow too. Every- 
thing is comfortably explicable on this thoory of the 
advantages of promise-breaking and poltroonery except the 
unlucky Souakim expedition. But that can be got over in 
a different way. There happened to bo an expedition 
somewhere about Souakim; fsomo troops happened, quite 
casually, to be coming home from India ; some others, 
with equal casualty, happened to drop down the Bed Sea 
from Cairo, or up it from Aden. General Graham and a 
• staff happened in the most convenient way in the world to 
start from Charing Cross and travel day and night to 
Egypt. And everything having happened in this fashion, 
Hr. Gladstone, and his' Government “ agreed to have a 
4< battle ” like two famous Woes of legend, or like a later 
Character of fiction observed “ Hullo 1 here’s an expedition ; 
Met it .go and kill something.” It went and killed many 
' Bometbft5?8, ttnd then it came away. Such, after much re- 
flection, is the clear apd certainly ingenious explanation of 
' t^e Government conduct in tho past which has heen laid 
before the* English people by their defenders in the press. 

There i& least' this advantage about such a defence, 
that it csiitm ooCeptod by all sides. That the Government 
hate qcted, as they have acted towards the Nile districts 
out of imn^e^umbte polfcrobhery or ignoble levity ; that they 
hive ieteS.ei?4ioy have acted towards the Bed Sea district 
^whatever, are propositions which 


U ^fcyany-: rate,' there if ho need to dispute. If any 
tSttheoxy and chooses to adopt it, Jhe is welcome 
‘ 'JttV’ia Eoatmij ' ' * ‘ 
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with any one wlio either knows the facta OKI has a spark 
of manly and patriotic spirit. The important thing is to 
recognize tho utter hopelessness of a case which can only 
find such defenders and such defences. Ihr almost any 
blunder or criino something like a plausible excuse can he 
made by a capable advocate — an excuse which at letyrt* needs 
sumo examination, sbme marshalling of counter argument 
and evidence to expose its insufficiency. Here the speech 
of the prisoner’s counsel is sufficient for the jury, the* very 
statement of the pleas is enough to decide the Verdict, 
Tho wholo of Europe and more than half England 
shame upon the Government for abandoning the iiufthful 
servants of tho English and Egyptian Governments, and 
want to know what was the meaning of the Souakim 
campaign. The answer is that the servants of the English 
and Egyptian Governments ought to have looked after 
themselves, and that the Souakim campaign had no mean- 
ing at all. The despatches and documents recently issued, 
and not here to be discussed in detail, bring out more dearly 
than ever the hopelessly indefensible character at once of 
the policy of the Government and of the explanations or 
non-explanations of that policy in Parliament. It is now 
evident that even Sir Evelyn Baring, whose antecedents 
havo caused him to bo not unjustly suspected of lukewarm- 
ness in carrying out a bold policy, and who certainly is 
guilty of advocating “ scuttling " from the Soudan, is found 
on the other sido as regards the abandonment of General 
Gordon. He distinctly urged compliance with Gordon’s 
suggestion that the Souakim victories should be utilized and 
not thrown away. The Government rejected his and Gordon's 
advice. He expressed serious alarm about Berber; Mr. 
Gladstone is as serenely indifferent about Berber as about 
Khartoum. Finally, not indeed Sir Evelyn's locum tennis 
Mr. Egerton, but Generals Stephenson and Wood recom- 
mended the seizing of the lost chance a week ago'; the 
usual refusal was once more forwarded from England^* 
Against all light and knowledge therefore has the Govern- 
ment act$d, and it is left by Mr. Gladstone’s account wait? 
in g till General Gordon (who is absolutely cut off from 
communication) communicates once more views which lie 
has set before Mr. Gladstone again and again, and which 
have been constantly and calmly set aside. With regard to 
General Gordon himself, it is obvious, that his sanguine ex- 
pressions as to Khartoum and its safety were wholly con. 
ditioned by his belie! in the approach of English troops, 
and censed when he was disabused of that belief. Hia “ indig- 
44 nation at being abandoned” is a decisive fket. Ahd one 
not less decisive and hitherto unknown is that he not 
only offerod Colonel Stewart and Mr. Power the choice 
of retreat by the Equator, but offered them the choice of 
retreating "with him.” This must have meant .complete 
discouragement, and of itself cancels all expressions Of con- 

S dence before it. It is General Gordon’s lastf word; On 
be other side, Lord Granville's utterances close with an 
obliging expression of “respect and gratitude” for General 
Gordon's u gallant conduct. That is wliat the (Jf^jernment 
can do for their officer who is in peril of his life;' * 
Considering, however, the attitude of Ministers them- 
selves m Parliament, it would be unreasonable to find fault 
with their too faithful followers out of it, who, following 
the example .they themselves condemn, prefer illogical 
and perhaps thankless fidelity to deserting their colours. 
MrV Gl^iTdN^ aftte his memorable display of verbiage 
last. w4ek,iia$ tiirned sulky, has u fallen back on tlw 
pf declining to give "an answer, ” and has thus 
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Admitted tip answer can be given. Lord Hartinoton 
is conciliatory and apparently not quite comfortable. Lord 
EpKONX) Fitzmaurice is engaged in a careful comparison 
of tlie telegrams of the Standard and tlio Daily News in 
order to arrive at a knowledge of the facts in Egypt. He 
knows nothing about Khartoum— except of course that it 
is, according to his own and the Prime Minister’s state- 
ments of last week, at once in “ very great peril ” and in 
u no danger military or other.” He knows nothing about 
Berber; ho knows nothing about the dote of the last 
telegram from (tenoral Gordon ; he knows nothing as to ; 
the relations of war or peace between England and the 
Mahdi. There was once a traveller who lost his way, 
and met u very small child. He asked the child what 
the name of the place was, and the child said “ I don't 
u know.” lie sis k «’d where the rofid ted, and tho child 
said “I don't know.” lit* asked where the child lived, 
ami the child said u I don’t know.” Being then very tired 
and very hungry, and rather cross, tho traveller Klid. 
“I)o you know anything?” And the child burst into a 
flood of tears, and said “ I don't know.” It would be pain- 
ful if tho IJxdlr -Secretary imitated tho child completely ; 
but it iniglit almost be worth while to try tho effect of the 
question “ whether he knows anything” respecting tho fate 
of tho garrisons for the rescue of which England’s honour 
is pledged, of the officer who was sent out to save Mr. 
Gladstone's Government from defeat, of tho vast regions 
which England, after forbidding Egypt to stir a linger for 
their help or defence, refuses now to help and defend herself. 

The Government, however, is apparently too busy about 
its last important determination to pay attention to details. 
It is characteristic of incompetent practitioners in politics 
as in medicine to put their faith in panaceas. Mr. 
Gladstone's first heal-all for Egypt was the paper Con- 
stitution ; his second was General Gordon's mission ; his 
third is the now notorious Conference. Tliir Conference 
ought not to have been uoeessary at all, and, if necessary, 
ought to have been prepared for by a demonstration of 
ability to govern Egypt, and not by a demonstration of 
mingled reluctance and incapacity for that task. But these 
considerations are immaterial compared with that which 
has been already insisted on — the advantage, namely, which 
the Conference gives to tho ill-will and the cupidity of 
.France. Tho cheerful announcement that all the Bowers 
havo accepted except Franco simply means that all tho 
Powers whoso acceptance is unimportant havo accepted, and 
that the Power whoso acceptance is important has not. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is true, puts the matter in a different form. 
France will come in, but after preliminary communica- 
tions. It is exactly as to the nature of these preliminary 
communications that doubt is felt. That Franco on the 
granting of conditions would come in is undoubted. But, 
as tho granting of those conditions might bo equivalent 
to tho surrender of all the advantages gained by England 
during the last two years, it is permissible to look with not 
a littlo diaquiot on the progress of negotiations on such a 
subject under tho control of a Minister so incapable in 
matters of foreign policy, so obviously disgusted with Egyptian 
matters, and so prone to prefer worthless and faithless 
“ friendships '* to valuable and solid alliances as -Mr. 
Gladstone, 


THE REPORT OF THE CROFTERS' COMMISSION. 

W HEN the names of tho Commissioners fur inquiring 
into tho condition of the crofters and cottars in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland became known rather 
more than a year ago, it was clear that, whatever the 
ultimate form which their report might take, at least all 
shades of opinion would be represented. At tho head of the 
list stood Lord Napier and Ettricjk, a Whig peer and a 
Lowland laird, whoso diplomatic career is too well known 
to require comment. Next to him we read the names of 
two, gentlemen who stand prominently among the repre- 
sentatives of those old Highland families which, amid chang- 
ing times, have retained their landed estates. Of these two, 
one, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, is a Liberal in politics, and 
recently contested the county of Invernesssbire unsuccess- 
fully With the other, Mi*. Cameron, of Lochiel. Tho fourth, 
Mr. FraseR Mackintosh, is a Radical member of Pari Lament, 
s-od was for a considerable time factor on the Mackintosh 
estates, where it has been said that he did not put in practice 
the principles which he has since advocated. Mr. Nicolson 
is » lawyer, and is, over the border, a celebrity in his own 
line. Mr. MacKinnon fills the recently created chair of 


Celtic languages in the University of Edinburgh, and is a 
native of tho Island of Colunsay. It was, no doubt, a well- 
appointed Commission, and one certainly likely to have tho 
interests of the crofters at heart. 

The Report commences with certain remarks on the pre- 
judices existing amongst those on whose eviejp* ^ unany of 
the conclusions had to be based. One of tho cf this 

bigoted state of mind was the previous influence of agitators. 
These men were in the habit of going before the Commission 
to tho various places which they visited, and of creating 
grievances for the crofters to complain of. Ou one occasion, 
for instance, a crofter in Tireo complained that ho was not 
allowed to ent peats in tho island. At tho thno no cross- 
examination revealed tho truth. But it afterwards appeared 
that, although tho complaint was true, it was true on the 
ground that tlioro were no peats in the island to cut. 
Tho words had simply been put into tho man’s mouth by 
an agitator who was not quite up to his work. Another 
fertile source of prejudice is stated to be the glamour thrown 
over the past, by the traditions of former days. Tho. docu- 
mentary evidence which exists on this subject goes to prove 
that, bad us the crofter's condition is in many places now, 
it was far worse a hundred and fifty years ago, and that 
the improvements have been duo to tho usually judicious 
action of tho landlords. The crofters were then sub-tenants 
of tho tacksmen, or larger fanners, ami were described as 
being ground down and impoverished by the exactions to 
which they were exposed. Boor as they may bo, such remarks 
as this would be at present entirely inapplicable to their case. 

The Report deals with six distinct subjects — land 
tenure, tho fish trado, education, the administration of 
justice, doer forests, and emigration. Tho grievances com- 
plained of with respect to educ ation and tho administration 
of justice are slight and easily remedied. They a to of 
purely local importance, and do not raise questions of 
for reaching principles. Tho encouragement of emigra- 
tion is advocated, and even State aid for this purpose, if 
very judiciously applied, is thought desirable. Under this 
head some very interesting statistics are given as to the 
various arrangements that should be made for emigrating 
families, and tho cost in different cases. The treatment of 
tho much- vexed question of deer forests is clear and imp.n- 
tinl, and will, it is to be hoped, settle the matter until 
agitators can venture again to ignore the established facts. 
On all those points the Commission is practically agreed, as 
well as on the measures advocated to improve the fish-trade. 
Here, however, Mr. Cameron of Lochiel is rightly timid 
about recommending tho largo expenditure which these 
would entail. The fish-trade is of very great importance, 

! since the crofters of the West Coast and Islands derive a 
larger ixicomo from fishing than from tho cultivation of 
their crofts. It is stated also by experts that this in- 
du.dry is capable of enormous development, especially 
in the West and North — in tho districts, in foot, in 
which poverty is most extreme. The difficulties with 
which the fishermen have to contend arc of several 
kinds. In many parts of tho coast it is impossible to 
find shelter for the boats. Email boats can bo beached; 
but thoso of a size really suitable for their work require 
harbours to be made. In their present condition, also, 
the crofters are in most casos too poor to be able to afford 
these large boats even when several combine together for 
the purpose. In order to help them to purchase these, it is 
proposed that the Government shall advance money on 
favourable terms, the boats being of course insured. But 
these methods of holp would be but of slight service if 
communications were not also improved. It is not only 
necessary that a quicker and easier access to ? the various 
markets should be obtained, but also that telegraphic com- 
munication should be more extensively opened. .Herring 
are most erratic in their behaviour. Fishermen may go 
out day after day meeting with but moderate success But 
miexi»ectedjy they may have an enormous haul, which, could 
they only sell it, would go for to provide them with comfort for 
the coming winter. But there is too often no means what- 
ever of sending the fish away, and they have not sufficient 
salt to cure them. It is cle&r that, if they hod first of ell 
the power of sending rapidly for a steamor to take what 
they have caught, or to bring them a large store of salt, 
they would bo able to take advantage of t*^s© periodic 
strokes of luck. As matters stand now, it ii j uncommon 
thing for these stores of splendid food to ne in stinking 
heaps by the roadside, to be ultimately used as manure* 
But the expense of all these improvements would bc^great, 
and the Western Highlander baa not always shown hinuplf 
worthy of such sacrifices of money. It is to Jte hoped* 
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'will be dona with great caution. The money shotdd be 
tentatively expended in the most favourable oases first, and 
the experience so gained should be applied to modify the 
schemes as they expand ; afcd, above all, nothing should be 
done v ' 3 fttah might, even indirectly, foster the spirit of 
depena^Stf on external assistance. 

By tar the most important recommendations in the 
Report are those which refer to the land tenure. And 
fortunately here two members' of the Commission, Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie and Mr. Oameiion of Lochiel, havo 
recorded their protests against the proposals. We say for- 
tunately ; for a more unpractical, and at the same time more 
revolutionary, scheme has seldom been advanced by any 
politician of a serious turn of mind and an experience of tho 
actual working of the relations between landlord and tenant. 
To all the mass of complaints which formed a large portion 
of the evidence laid beforo tho Commission there was a 


common basis — poverty ; and one of the chief causes of this 
poverty is the smallness of tho crofts farmed by each family, 
ifivory remedy, then, to the present discontent, likely to 
prove of any permanent value, must dopond upon giving to 
the crofters either largor pieces of land or some other means 
of supporting themselves apart from the land, and also upon 
ensuring that the population of each district does not in- 
crease beyond the power of that district to support it in 
avorogo years. Wo havo space only for a rough outline of 
the scheme proposed in the Report. “Townships" or 
u communes " are to be legally established, which aro defined 
as “ farms, or parts of farms, occupied in common or in 
4t division by several tenants” Each of those townships 
is to consist partly of arable and partly of grazing land, 
and is to be governed by a council composed of tho heads of 
families, who arc to elect a constable to transact their business. 
Here we have to start with the elements of very pretty 
quarrels. But the height of absurdity to any one who knows 
the habits of the Western Highlanders is reached, when it is 
gravely proposed that this constable shall “ co-operate with 
u the sanitary inspector of the parish in matters regarding 
4t the improvement of dwellings and public health." These 
townships having been constituted, they are to have the 
right to make their landlord pay half the expense of 
erecting and maintaining the following improvements — 
fences or walls between the whole of each township and 
neighbouring lands or townships, and between the arable 
and grazing land of each township, in addition to this such 
roads and bridges as may be required. Nor is this all ; if 
a township is overcrowded, it is to have a right to an increase 
of land at a valuation, or to throw off a new township on 
tho same terms; and for all this the landlord is to pay 
as before. It is porhaps needless to exposo the absurdity 
of this scheme, os it will clearly load directly to most 
of tho evils, against which it is a supposed remedy. The 
oldest pig in a farmyard is just as likely to co-operate 
satisfactorily with a sanitary officer as the constable of 
a township ; the internal quarrels will be ondlees, but all 
will unite against tho landlord, who will be put to great 
expense, and will have the pleasure of seeing all control 
of his estates pass out of his hands. But, worst of all, it is 
a deliberate encouragoment to local increase of population. 
The two dissentient Commissioners have stated their objec- 
tions at considerable length and with great dearness, and, 
two of their observations should suffice to settle the 
question, dir Kenneth Mackenzie points out that all the 
woAfc evils in the Highlands are found chiefly, if not 
solely, side by side with common pastures; and Mr. 
Cameron of Lochiel remarks with great justice that the 
scheme will affect the landlords injuriously by the exact 
measure of their having acted in past times in accordance 
with the wishes of the people. That is to say, that where 
evictions- have been carried out already, the landlord will 
not suffer; but that when, in the past, he lias sacrificed his 
own interests to the supposed welfare of the people in order 
to please them, hois to be repaid by loss of money, property 
ana influence, * . 


The Report over and over again asserts that the condition 
of the crofter in the present is an improvement on what it 
has been in the past. Why is this? The cause is not for 
to seek, and is due simply to the foot that landlords have 
<m tfye ; Lto, judiciously improved their estates year by 
year by little. ■ Labour has been employed in 

building* and roads to an enormous extent, and one by one 
Oottages have been improved, crofts fenced, and, above ell, 
■. opportunities have been tried of amalgamating small pieces 
' w of londf prhere death or emigration has enabled this to be done 



ims beeh absolutely fovbidden.Itw & no revoiutionaiy^v 
legislation, but in such genUe hdm$$ee these, prudently \ 
applied, that the cure for what byik Still exist must be * 
found. ^ < 



INCOME-TAX REFORM, 

M R. HUBBARD’S periodical motion in favour of an 
unequal Income-tax might perhaps have excited a 
stronger interest if it had been new, or if it had been 
likely to succeed. The majority of members had heard tho 
same arguments from the same speaker year by year since 
their first entrance into the House of Commons; and 
although some of them, having no special knowledge on the 
subject, may possibly havo been convinced, they have found 
that economists and practical financiers invariably differ from 
Mr. Hubbard. A sufficient number of members roso to 
support the motion for the adjournment of the House, partly 
out of deference to tho mover, and also as a protest against 
discourteous attempts to prevent discussion. It was not sur- 
prising that on the following day the benches on both sides of 
the House were thinly occupied, inasmuch os Mt.GladstonVs 
intervention in tho debate was wholly unexpected. He 
had perhaps regretted the change in official arrangements 
which had devolved on a colleague the introduction of the 
Budget. Mr. Hubbard had given him a welcome oppor- 
tunity of delivering a fluent disquisition on finance; but, in 
his pleasure at returning to his favourite subject, he forgot 
the gratitude which he owed to his involuntary benefactor. 
Like the horse in Homer, which has broken his headstall, 
Mr. Gladstone exulted over the field of finance, indulging 
in triumphant ridicule of Mr. Hu]?barp* 9 hackneyed re- 
marks, and especially of his scanty audience. He was 
willing to acknowledge and even to exaggerate the anomalies 
of the Income-tax, that ho might taunt his adversaries and 
the general community with their error in refusing the 
offer of repeal which he made as a bribe to. the constituencies 
on the eve of tho election of 1874. It Booms that for some 
unoxplainod reason the offer can nover bo renewed. 

Ln his many eloquent speeches on the Income-tax Mr. 
Gladstone has, probably of set purpose, confined his defence 
of equal and uniform duties to elaborate statements of the 
difficulty or impossibility of differential assessment. He has 
no difficulty in quoting high authority for a system which he 
might, if be thought fit, show to bo demonstrably just. It 
seems that Mr. Gladstone himself, when be was young in 
office, proposed some change in the practice to Sir Robert 
Peel, who summarily dismissed the request as absurd. 
Prudent statesmen are generally disposed to reserve some of 
their motives and reasons when they have given a sufficient 
explanation of their conduct. Sir Robert Peel would not 
have boon daunted by detailed impediments if he had satis- 
fied himself that incomes ought to bo taxed according to a 
graduated scale representing their respective sources or the 
supposed merits of their owners ; but ho had no disposition 
to engage in academic controversies when he had per- 
suaded Parliament that the practical objections to inequality 
were numerous and grave. Mr. Gladstone, who often 
invents far-fetched reasons for foregone conclusions, has 
in this instance followed the example of his former chief. 
He has been always consistent in his apology for tlie 
alleged grievances of which Mr. Hubbard complains. Mr. 
Gladstone's great Budget speech of 1S53 was addressed 
to a House of Commons which had largely shared in the 
popular delusion of a differential Income-tax. If he had 
fully exposed the prevailing fallacy, he would havo con- 
vinced only his more intelligent listeners. His exposition 
of practical difficulties was more generally intelligible; and 
perhaps it was more readily accepted because he undertook 
that the tax should be gradually reduced during a few years, 
and that at the end of the time it should be abolished. It 
has now become perpetual ; but an experience of more than 
forty years has made the burden less obnoxious. It must 
also be remembered that the contributors to tho tax once 
governed the country, that their power was greatly im- 
paired by the establishment of household suffrage in boroughs, 
and that, whon the Franchise Bill is passed, only a 6roall 
fraction of the constituency will pay a shilling of Income- 
tax. 

| Mr. Hubbard’s annual protests are survivals from a time 
when almost all those who frere assessed to the Income- 
I tax believed that they bore more , than their due shore of 
1 the "burden. Mr. Gladstone quoted with a feeling of 
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amusement, and at the same time with literal accuracy, a 
speech in which Sir Fitzroy Kelly proved to his own 
8Atisfaetion that every class of contributors was overtaxed 
in comparison with every other. The loudest in complaint 
havo always boon the taxpayers under Schedule T>. 
Sometimes they dwelt on the meritorious nature of incomes 
earned, by their own labour and risk; hut their favourite 
argument was derived from the precarious or temporary 
nature of their receipts. Mr. Hubbard is in the habit 
of combining both the supposed anomalies; and in his 
late speech he proposed that the rate of payment or 
schedule should be roughly estimated by a reduction 
of fifty per rent, on the percentage on realized property. 
It is not clear whether he would demand a further 
abatement in consideration of the origin of professional 
or trading incomes. The proposal, though it may at first 
sight appear plausible, bristles with injustice. Those who 
share Mr. Hubbard's opinions would only relieve in- 
dividual traders, while they would impose the full rate of 
duty on shareholders in industrial or mercantile companies ; 
yet there is not the smallest reason why the profits of 
associated capital should bo unfavourably distinguished 
from the earnings of private traders. Professional incomes 
may not involve a similar complication, but their partial 
exemption would operate as a gratuitous boon to be pro- 
vided at the expense of other taxpayers. It is true that the 
income of a lawyer or a doctor is only worth a few years* 
purchase calculated according to his ago, his health, and 
his prospects. An equal income derived from the Funds 
would bo capitalized at a fur lower rate of interest, 
representing three or four times, or perhaps in some 
cases ten times, the value of the professional income ; hut 
projectors forget that tho duration of tho tax is in both 
cases exactly tho same with that of the income. A law 
officer at tho head of the Bar may earn vast sums only for 
three or four years; but when he retires he leaves a 
successor to inherit the burden as well as tho revenue. Tho 
collective income of a profession generally tends 1 o increase, 
and if it remains stationary, it is practically equivalent in 
duration to an ownership in fee simple, in other words, 
Schedule D is as permanent as Schedule A, though it in- 
cludes a larger number of successive taxpayers. 

The only injustice which has been inflicted on taxpayers 
under Schedule D has arisen from occasional changes in the 
rate of duty. It was hard on those who were earning pre- 
carious incomes during the latter part of the Crimean War 
to pay fifteenpence in the pound, with little expectation of 
profiting by the reduction of the percentage some years 
afterwards to a third of tho amount. If tho raie of 
taxation had been unaltered, all inequalities would have 
corrected themselves in the course of two-and -forty years 
since the first institution of tho duty. The allowances which 
are made to owners of small incomes up to 400Z. a year 
compensate not unfairly for the larger proportionate contri- 
butions of householders with narrow means to indirect taxa- 
tion. For the reasons which have been given, no reduction 
ought to be made in consideration of the short or uncertain 
term of enjoyment. Even if such an adjustment were 
theoretically equitable, it would, as Mr. Gladstone suggests, 
be wholly impracticable to graduate tho tax in accordance 
with innumerable varieties of tenure. Mr. Hubbard would 
tax a trade which may be really hereditary at a lower rate 
than landed or funded property ; yet it is notorious that a 
bank, a brewery, or a great publishing house frequently 
descends from father to son for two or three generations. 
It is only when such a business falls into tho hands of a 
limited Company that Mr. 11ubbabd would deprive share- 
holders, who may perhaps be needy, of the privilege which 
he demands for wealthy capitalists. 

One test of fair taxation is the relative maintenance of 
the pecuniary position of the taxpayer after the introduction 
of a new impost. Probably no other part of the fiscal 
system complies with the condition so nearly as the Income- 
tax. A fundholder with an annual receipt of 1,000 1 . may 
be considered three times as rich as his neighbour who 
derives an equal income from a profession assumed to be 
worth ten years* purchase. A tax of ten per cent, on both 
incomes would still leave the proportion of three to one 
between their respective possessions. It is not the business 
of financiers to redress tho inequalities of fortune. The 
allowance which is made under the existing law for premiums 
on life insurance is an anomaly, though it does little harm, 
except in supplying a precedent for dangerous irregularity. 
With all its faults, the Income-tax is probably tho fairest 
impost which is paid, as long as the rate is not suddenly 


and frequently varied. A natural curiosity as to the sub- 
stitute which was to be proposed by Mr. Gladstone in 
1 $74 will probably never be gratified. If he intended to 
supply the deficiency which would have occurred by an 
increase of the Succession Duties, the owners of property 
would have felt little gratitude for his benevolent ^mission 
of a more obnoxious tax. The uncertainty of^ 1 ^.intro- 
duces into duties on succession a gambling element ; and it 
is possible that the occurrence of two or three deaths at 
short intervals might reduce a family to ruin. Mr. 
Gladstone appears now to have returned to a more orthodox 
doctrine. 


T1IE FRANCHISE BILL. 

I T is quite intelligible that the smallness of the Govern- 
ment majorities on Monday night should havo 
frightened and disgusted the thorough-going supporters of 
Mr. Gladstone. Had any Leprechaun whispered in the ear 
of Mr. Paiixkll that hero was a fine opportunity of shuffling 
the cards, the greatest, wisest, strongest Government of 
modern times (as it is known to be on the infallible autho- 
rity of its own members) would have found itself in a 
position from which even Mr. Gladstone’s eel-like faculty 
of evasion could hardly have devised an escape. So soon, 
too, after Mr. Fawcett’s glowing prophecies of majorities 
of a hundred and fifty, the thing was specially annoy- 
ing. But it may ho asked in all good faith and good 
temper whether the apologists of these awkward acci- 
dents havo not somewhat abused tho principle of tho 
saying “Heads I win, tails you lose”? They say that 
tho smallness of tho majorities was due to the traitorous 
conduct of tho Conservative whips in forcing a divi- 
sion ; but they say also that tho Government determi- 
nation to prevent their followers from Liking part in the 
debato was notorious and avowed. It is not easy to soo 
how these two things can by any possibility agree together. 
If Ministers refused to take part, and to allow their followers 
to tiiko part, in the debate, they must have wished to hasten 
tho division, and in that case it is impossible that they 
should have been unfairly treated or taken by surprise by 
tho division being hastened. They cannot possibly claim 
credit for their lioblo conduct in deprecating delay, and 
credit for being caught napping by being taken at their 
word. They must declare to win with one horse or the other, 
And they clearly cannot change colours or saddles to suit 
the exigencies of the situation. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to approve the conduct of Mr. Chaplin in 
making a formal utt.aek on the inclusion of Ireland, and 
declining to put the question to the test of a division. That 
tho majority would, ns is confidently (and safely) asserted, 
have exceeded that for the second reading is pretty certainly 
a mistaken assertion. But it would, no doubt, have been 
large. Under the crack of the whip, the present Liberal 
party rarely fails to answer, though it is only under the 
crack of the whip. But this might have been a reason for 
not interposing a formal trial of strength between tho 
regular combats on second reading’ and in Committee; it 
could have been none for proposing such a trial of strength 
and then evading it. The proceeding is one of those 
numerous tactical blunders which have distinguished tho 
conduct of the present Conservative Opposition to a degree 
not recently paralleled in Parliamentary history. The 
matter is the more unfortunate as it resulted in tho 
handling of the most important part of the whole subject — 
the inclusion of Ireland in the Bill— after the desultory, 
incomplete, and unreal fashion which is inevitable when 
the author of a motion admits that it is only a motion 
pour rire . Battles, it has been remarked, are never so 
much won as they are lost ; it is to bo rather hoped than 
expected that Her Majesty's Opposition will be contented 
with the proof they have already given of this sententious, 
but true, saying. 

Nevertheless, the incidents both of Monday and Thursday 
prove, though in different ways, that it is only by the 
old device of locking the voters up in the coach-house 
that the imposing majorities which rejoice Sir William 
Harcourt’s soul can be got together. The alleged desire 
to shorten debate is, of course, not necessarij^^jonnected 
with any inability on the part of the Govern®? to find 
defenders of their measure who have anything to gay. 
But it happens, by one of the fortunate coincidences of 
politics, to cover such inability if it exists. The self- 
denying ordinance which the majority (who could .yet put 
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themselves to the farther self-denial of coming down to 
vote) passed, it is said, on Monday night does not seem to 
have deprived the House of any remarkable displays of 
argument or eloquence, to judge from the speeches actually 
pronounced. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, took the opportunity 
of decanting on the precious qualities of the Tory party 
beiort^o (Mr. Gladstone) left it. In the abstract, tho spec- 
tacle of Mr. Gladstone ^asking “Where is that party 
" now l " and deciding that it is nowhere, or in a very 
bad place, is interesting. The political student has the 
advantage of being able to come to the conclusion that, 
if Mr. Bright’s account of the liberal party some forty 
years ago or thereabouts, and Mr. Gladstone’s account 
of the Tory party of the same time, be taken without 
any grains of salt, the general political character of our 
fathers must, on the whole, have exceeded in moral and 
intellectual excellence that of the politicians of any ago 
recorded in history. Unfortunately, our fathers themselves 
did not think so. Tho purity and high -minded ness of 
the Tory party of Wellington and Peel was far from 
being such an article of faith with the Liberal of the clay 
as it is with Mr. Gladstone, and the stern and unbend- 
ing Tories of the same time were by no means filled with 
that burning admiration for Mr. Bright and his friends 
which Mr. Bright now frequently expresses. This is un- 
fortunate, but it is the way of the world. It may be doubted, 
moreover, whether Mr. Gladstone’s affidavit that all parties 
to which he (Mr. Gladstone) has ever belonged havo been pure 
and high-minded parties, advances the logical argument for 
the Franchise Bill very far or in a very irresistible* manner. 
Jt is, however, somewhat unreasonable to quarrel with a 
tacit confession on the part of the Radical party that there 
is nothing to be said for themselves except that they have 
a great majority. There is more legitimate ground for 
objection in the attempt made in some quarters to convict 
of obstructive tautology any fresh attempt to include re- 
distribution, if not also. any fresh attempt to exclude 
Ireland. The childlike plea of Mr. Gladstone that the 
Government has brought in a very simple Bill, and that it 
is a shame to debate it as if it were a complex one, is not 
likely to deceive any one who has not made up his mind to 
bo deceived. The simplicity of tho Bill is notoriously a 
malicious simplicity — a simplicity designed to evade and to 
limit discussion. On the other hand, it is tho undoubted 
privilege of Parliament to discuss without limit other than 
that imposed by positive rule. The Attorney-General, in 
getting Sir It. Gross’s motion as to registration silenced, 
struck an awkward 6troko at his own side. For the 
decision showed how largo is the range of subjects intro- 
ducible and there arguable. 

In fact, however, and the fact is sufficiently obvious, the 
cavils made at the full discussion of this momentous measure 
merely illustrate the reckless intolerance of opposition which 
is moro and more character) ring the Radical party. It is 
practically asserted that a majority on the second reading 
ought to decide the whole matter, and, os was seen before 
the second reading was voted, it is further asserted that 
any proceeding other than a direct negative to tho second 
reading moved and debated with the utmost speed is 
obstruction and factious delay. It is not easy to meet 
with argument a party which has avowedly dispensed with 
argument ; but there is certainly no difficulty in showing 
the absurdity of the attempts to limit discussion of such a 
measure as that now before Parliament. As for its simplicity, 
it would I>e perfectly possible to repeal the whole Statute Book 
in a Bill of ono clause, and every institution of the realm that 
does not depend upon statute might with a little ingenuity 
in draughtsmanship be abolished by another Bill of a single 
clause or by a second clause in the same. The* measure 
now before the House, simple as it stands, is in effect a 
larger measure, and one involving moro complicated issues 
than any that has been before Parliament within living 
memory. The effects for good or far evil which it must 
produce are vaster, the indirect consequences in the way of 
opportunity given to party manoeuvring which it involves are 
more numerous and intricate than those of many a Bill 
whoso clauses and sections and subsections have been num- 
bered by scores and hundreds. The pretended duty of dealin g 
with it as merely a little Bill of half a dozen simple pro- 
Yisfofflrray pair off with tho pretended right of “ tacking ” 
itsewBWfc' right very similar in nature to others actually 
claimed by modern Radicalism. In such a case craft must 
be met by craft, and the trick of dissembling complex issues 
in a simple Bill by the expedient of disoimngling those 
issues, and considering them separately, in the form of 
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amendments. Nor, if Ministerial partisans were wise, 
would they make such a pother over the matter. For this 
desperate impatience can only suggest what has been already 
hinted at — a profound sense of insecurity m to the temper 
of Parliament and the possibility keeping the majority 
together. ^ 


GHOSTS AGAIN. 

S the Nineteenth Century does not publish an illus- 
trated Christmas number, Messrs. Gurney and Myers 
present their tale of “ Apparitions ” in the flowery month of 
May. The name “ Apparitions,” which the champions of 
Psychical Research have given to their article, is a little 
misleading, as appearances often are. But seemingly an 
editor who invented “ Brain Waves,” and who sayf< he does 
not think the term a metaphor (still less a mixed metaphor), 
will allow the article to be the first of a series. Beginning, 
as in the present number, with mere anecdotes about 
psychical discomfort., tho authors will finally lead up, we 
trust, to a genuine apparition, very old and curious. There 
is a great deal of argument and reasoning iu this paper, 
reasoning and argument which we tear the public will skip, 
especially as the Loginning of the season is a period some- 
what frivolous and lbppant. 

The advocates of the old-fashioned ghost maintain that a 
question which has been agitated since the days of cave- 
men may now be settled at last by statistics. They appeal, 
like Mr. Galton, to the public for statistics, and their appeal 
may be listened to in an age when “ vice is expected to be 
“ derent, art to be moral, and science to be popular.” Ghost 
stories, indeed, were popular before they .were scientific. 
“ The public are for the first time being made partakers 
“ in ecie?Uljic work,” cry our authors, just as it might 
have been observed, “The public are for tho first time 
“ being made partakers in artistic criticism,” on a recent 
occasion. Unluckily, just as experts in art would have none 
of the public verdict on sculpture, so experts in science as 
a rule deny the name of “ scientific ” to the methods of 
Psychical Research. This may be mere professional jealousy 
and prejudice ; still, perhaps the scientific world knows as 
well as o tiler people what deserves the name of “scientific,” 
and wlmt not. But wo are prepared to admit that, if shots 
at tho meaning of Amalekite cylinders are a branch of 
“ science,” so is the collection of ghost stories. 

A serious philosopher (in whoso works we do not re- 
member to have, seen tho statement) is said to remark that 
“ The number of well -at tested coincidences between the appa- 
“ rition of a person and his death does not exceed the 
“ limits that the laws of chance allow.” If there are as many 
as three well -attested instances of a moribund person being 
in several places at once, we incline to think that the coin- 
cidence does exceed the limits that the Laws of chance allow. 
Tho coincidence is the miracle, you cannot explain the 
miracle by tho coincidence. Messrs. Myers and Gurney 
have attempted to collect instances of both sorts. They 
want people to toll them tales of strango experiences, but 
they also wish to find out what proportions of people are 
without strange experiences (subjective chiefly) altogether. 
If the wholo of humanity could be polled, an average, and a 
conclusion, might be got by this process. Bay that thirty 
billions of people never saw or felt anything out of the 
way, that thirty thousand people had seen absent friends at 
the moment of their death, and that nino or ten millions of 
men and women had enjoyed presentiments which came to 
nothing, and hud beheld absent people without rhyme or 
reason or coincidence. Then you might say, as ten millions 
are to thirty thousand, such are the odds that an apparition 
of a moribund person is only a coincidence and a fluke. 
Mr. Proctor has published a good many cases of these ex- 
traordinary coincidences that seem almost incredible, but 
had nothing extra-natural or psychical about them. The 
statistical method would give the odds in favour of, or 
against, any coincidence being what tho laws of chance 
allow. 

Unfortunately, no body of instances can bo collected 
large enough to found a conclusion upon — that, at least, is 
how tho matter strikes us. You need not a few hundred 
cases, or even a few thousand, but millions. The specimens 
secured by the Society of Psychical Research will bo too 
poor to argue upon. Lot us give an example. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Myers publishes personal 
reminiscences of tho late Duke of Albany. Jt appears tluit 
the Prince was a good deal interested in ghost stories and 
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strange experiences of a supposed uxtra-natural character. 
Mr. Myeus adds, in a footnote, an anecdote which has 
already, we believe. blossomed in the London letters of 
some .correspondents of country newspapers. Two days 
Ixffore his death (“ writer a friend from Cannes *') the Duke 
“ would talk about denth." The lady to whom lie spoko 
on this topic asked him why lie chose it, and he informed 
another lady that 44 for two nights now the Princess Alice 
44 lias appeared to me in my dreams, and says she is quite 
44 happy, and wants mo to come and join her.” 

This anecdote might, to Homo minds, suggest the opinion 
that an cxim-rmimnl warning was permitted to the Prince. 
But, in an earlier page, Mr. Myers has told another story, 
ill which he avers that Prince Leopold was not without ex- 
perience of hallucinations even when awake. 4 ‘ Jl was at 
“ Cannes, when suddenly tho beach at Camu s became the 
44 beach at Osborne, and every well-know n detail was re- 
" produced with exactness.” A man who had one experi- 
ence of this kind when wide awake might probably dream 
often enough of the dead with considerable \ ividness, and 
it is only reasonable to regard the tale of the warning 
rheum (if authentic, aud the evidence is very second hand) 
as a case of coincidence. 

We might go through the tales in Messrs. Gurney and 
Myers’s article, and give an authentic presentiment,” or 
“ warning,” or sensation of discomfort, where nothing fol- 
lowed, for every example of theirs which was rendered in- 
terest ing by a coincidence. Tho best tule is told by the 
Head-Master of Clifton, Mr. Wilson. When an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, lie felt as if ho were going to expire, 
and 44 thought he'd better name it," like the Brethren in 
Princess Ida. lie did name it to a friend. “He pulled 
“ out a whisky bottle and a backgammon-board ; but I 
“could not face it." Which? Could not Mr. Wilson 
face tho backgammon-board, or was he daunted by the 
whisky ? The coincident death of n twin brother may 
by some minds be regarded as tho cause of Mr. Wilson's 
discomfort. Similar incidents are well known to the 
^tage, and all have heard of the two Blancs aud tho 
Corsican Brothers. Of course porno sympathy of unusual 
force may exist between twins. In the meantime, wo 
aro well acquainted with tho ease of a man of letters 
who experienced sensations exactly like those described 
by Mr. Wilson, and whoso very face a-ssumed the air 
of a dead man's ; but — nothing came of it. Then we 
have a Scotchman's * moonlit of how ho felt a mysterious 
call to go home ; and, on arriving there, found that bis wife 
bad suffered from an accident. Against this wo set the 
instance of a lady who, after her daughters had started on 
a water-party, felt an intimate aud irrepressible certainty 
that they would be drowned. Something called her to hurry 
oir to Paddington and stop them before they could take the 
train to Henley. She did not ; and the young ladies en- 
joyed themselves very much. Indeed we have an apparition 
of a son — a clergyman distinguished no less in golf and 
cricket than in learning — who appeared to his mother when 
his body was at a distance. Tho anxious lady wrote off at 
once to her child, who assured her that nothing particular 
Of any description had occurred to him when his wraith 
went wandering. Now, if his clerical throat had been cut 
44 at that very moment,” what a delightful, creepy coin- 
cidence, what an excellent apparition, at the point of death, 
would have been afforded ! But, as nothing coincided 
anywhere, tho tale rather injures tho coincidences. 
There is not so much in a coincidence. We have 
backed Zero at one table, merely because it had that 
instant come up at another. Tho speculation was 
successful, though the odds were thirty-six to one against 
it; but surely no psychical influence was at work on the 
whool of fortune's roulette. That Mrs. Arthur Severn 
should waken and foul as if she had received a blow on tho 
lip when Mr. Arthur Severn, at a considerable distance, 
was really the sufferer appears curious. But is it moro 
curious than that one sister should dream sho was pursued 
by a black monster, and at breakfast-time should discover 
that another sister bad in a dream seen her thus pursued? 
In the innumerable multitude of dreams some must occa- 
sionally take a track where facts or other visions aro en- 
countered. Even the story of Mr. Browning's sleeve-links, 
which had been taken from a murdered man, and which 
made an Italian clairvoyant say “ something hero cries out 
“ murder," may be explained in more than one way as 
obviouO and natural as any psychical and extra-natural 
hypothesis. Indeed, to entertain such a hypothesis is to 
fall back on tho pseudoscientific explanation of mattere 


meurtrierc destroyed by MalebranOKE in the case of the 
Divining ltod. 44 We are obviously as yet only on the 
44 threshold of Apparitions," say Messrs. Myers aud Gurney, 
and we do not expect, in this life, to be more Hum dwellers 
on tho threshold, or to see through the wall 44 that severs 
44 ghosts from shadow-casting men." After all, our ^me- 
diate interests are in life. Psychical Research will n(*V«*£ be 
an antidote to Communism and Atheism* Belief needs faith, 
aud cannot, any more than science, be based on ghost 
stories. 


TIIE BUDGET. 

T HE throe provisions of tho Budget .are, &i the inverse 
order of their respective importance, reduction of tho 
duty on four-wheel cabs, degradation of half-sovereigns to 
the rank of tokens, and conversion of Three per. Cent. 
Stocks. Mr. Childers gives notice that a much graver fiscal 
change is looming in tho not distant future. He has bor- 
rowed from Mr. Gladstone, who can soldom lie charged 
with bad taste in the use of language, the wantonly offensive 
title of Death Duties for the taxes which are properly called 
the Legacy and Succession Duties. Tho representatives 
of the landed interest have boon often warned of their im- 
prudence in meddling with the present adjustment of taxa- 
tion. They have, it is true, obtained one of two instalments 
of a subvention in aid of local rates ; and a further change 
in tho same direction may possibly be made under the 
proposed County Government Bill; but Mr. Childers 
plainly tells landowners that the Succession Duties are to 
bo increased ; and, if bis words are correctly reported, be 
must bo understood to mean that real property will bo 
taxed moro highly than personalty. Tho announcement had 
in former years been anticipated by Mr, Gladstone; but 
liberal financiers have apparently doubted the readiness of 
the present House of Commons to add largely to the 
burdens on land. The opportunity for readjustment for 
which Mr. Childers ostensibly waits will probably not 
occur till landlords and farmers are alike disarmed and 
disfranchised by the impending changes in lb o representative 
system. Some theorists hold that Succession Duties on real 
or personal property aro moro legitimate than other taxes, 
because transmission by inheritance or will may be regarded 
as a creation of positive law. It is much more certain that 
the incidence of such duties is in a high degree vexatious; 
and that they are especially burdensome whon they fall 
upon tho successor to land, who may be often compelled to 
procure tho money by sale or mortgage. There seems to bo 
no sound objection to a corresponding tax on property held 
in mortmain or in trust for public purposes. Corporations, 
though immortal, might, for purposes of fiscal symmetry, bo 
supposed to die once in every thirty or forty yoars. 

The remission of a fraction of the Carriage Duty is hardly 
worth discussing, though experience shows that the benefit 
will accrue to tho trade and not to the consumer. Since 
Mr. Lowe repealed the exorbitant duty on horses and 
carriages lot for hire, the number and tho quality of flies, 
especially at roadside milway stations, have not been per- 
ceptibly improved. The present reduction is too small to 
produce any chaugo in the amount of accommodation or in 
prices. The proposed debasement of a portion of the currency 
has produced so much adverse criticism that it may possibly 
be withdrawn. The Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted 
three-quarters of a million for the purpose of restoring the 
coin&go to its full weight, and he was naturally unwilling 
to impose a new tax. The simplest plan,, when the Govern- 
ment has to make a small capital outlay, is to borrow the 
money and pay it off in a limited time. Mr, Childers pre- 
fers the alternative of substituting coins with an alloy of 
one-tenth for that part of the gold currency which is seldom 
sent out of the country. Whatever may be tho merits 
of the plan, it ought to be recognised as un expenditure 
of tho public capital, though it will cost nothing except 
as far as it diminishes an existing reserve. There seems 
to be no reason why the policy of debasement should not 
be extended or repeated. Tokens which are up to five 
pounds a legal tender would still be current at their nominal 
value if they were intrinsically worth only eight or seven 
shillings. Few persons, except bankers and money-changers, 
could state offhand the real value of a sixpence oWjLJpIf- 
crown ; but all are willing to take & shilling in payment, 
because they know that it will always procure a shilling's 
worth of commodities. The apprehension that sovereigns 
might bo discredited abroad by the proposed change in Jjh e 
value of half-sovereigns can, perhaps! only be testedrby 
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experience. Mr. Childers's proposal involves the satisfy- 
tory admission that the loss on light gold ought to be borne 
by the State, and not by private holders or bankers. 
It would assuredly be mnch better to alloy half-sovereigns 
than to compel shopkeepers and their customers to return 
to the primaeval method of dealing with coins ah accord- 
in g$hi their actual weight ns bullion. Lord Randolph 
Churchill has written a clever and spirited letter in con- 
demnation of Mr. Childers's proposal; but he entirely 
fails to understand the question. It is true that the 
Bank of England, if it receives half a million in ten- 
shilling tokens and pays out the same nominal amount in 
sovereigns, will have lost ten per cent, of the amount in 
gold. The drain of bullion would be ten times as great if 
the Bonk exchanged gold for its own notes. If the ton- 
shilling pieces maintain, as tokens, their nominal value, the 
supposed transaction will involve no loss of value. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that ten-shilling pieces will be as 
secure as half-crowns against actual depreciation. 

The conversion of a largo part of the debt into a stock 
bearing a lower rate of interest had been foreseen since last 
year's issue of a large amount of Terminable Annuities in 
the place of Consols. The expectation that a reduction in 
the amount of Three per Cent, stock would raise its price 
in the market has been fully justified by the result. In 
any case, the stagnation of trade, the cheapness of money, 
and the comparative scarcity of first-class securities would 
probably have brought Consols to par. They are now at a 
reinium of about two per cent. ; but the price is still not 
igli enough to secure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
against risk if ho were to give the necessary year’s notice of 
compulsory conversion. Accordingly, ho now offers 108Z. in 
Two and a Half per Cent, stock, or 102 in Two and Three- 
quarter per Cent, stock, for each 100/. of Three por Cent. 
Consols. As on inducement to accept the terms, tho new 
stocks are guaranteed against reduction of interest or com- 
pulsory redemption for a period of twenty years. Fund- 
holders who prefer the retention of their present rights are 
exposed to the risk of compulsory payment at par when- 
ever the Government may think it safe to undertake the 
operation. No holder will know beforehand the decision of 
other public creditors, though it will largely affect tho 
expediency of voluntary conversion. If tho owners of 
one-half of 400,000,000^ Three per Cent, stock wero to 
accept Mr. Childers’s offer, the remaining half of tho stock 
would bo so considerably appreciated that ho might perhaps 
be able at once to give notice of compulsory redemption. 
Some competent critics doubt the expediency of the creation 
of an intermediate stock at 2| ; bub probably Mr. Childers 
and his advisers have sufficient reason for trying tho 
experiment. 

The reduction of the annual charge of tho debt, if it is 
effected, will furnish the best justification for the modern 
policy of paying off tho whole or a large part of the principal. 
It is perhaps to be regrotted that the proposed operation 
will increase tho nominal amount of the debt. Some finan- 
ciers will probably hold that it would have been hotter to wait 
till the price of the Three per Cents, rendered a compulsory 
conversion safely practicable ; but in such cases a certain con- 
fidence may reasonably be reposed in the official judgment of 
those who are responsible for the choice between alternative 
measures. As long os Consols were below par, reductions of 
the debt were most conveniently effected by purchases in 
the market. Payment of tho nominal amount would now 
be more advantageous to the State. The present high price 
partially strengthens the contention of those who formerly 
doubted whether it was worth while to improve or main- 
tain taxation for the purpose of investing the proceeds in 
the discharge of debt, with a return of three and a quarter 
per cent. Fifty years ago the proposition that it was ex- 
pedient to leave the money to* fructify in the pockets of the 
people woe generally accepted ; but at that time Financo 
Ministers had ample employment for surplus revenue* in 
the abolition of taxes which were injurious to trade and 
industry. It was undoubtedly more desirable to liberate 
the manufacture of bricks, of glass, and of paper, than to 
pay off portions of the debt. The present Excise Duties are 
comparatively unobjectionable; but, on the other hand, 
money applied to the payment of debt is invested at a lower 
rate of interest There are, perhaps, political and social 
reducing .the national liabilities ; but, as it has 
alreadjTDCMi said, the beet economical argument in favour 
of such operations is that they facilitate the reduction of the 
interest 

It may be hoped that Mr. Gladstones economical ex- 


periments may not, os in 1853, be interrupted by the bur- 
densome consequences of a rash and timid foreign policy. 
The existing Two and a Half per Cent, stock was then created 
by a conversion of tho South Sea and of some other minor 
stocks. It was Mr. Gladstone's avowed object to establish 
a market for stock of the lower rate of interest, in the hope 
that it might tend to accelerate a general reduction of the 
annual charge. About ten years before, Mr. Goulblrn, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had succeeded in a com- 
pulsory conversion of the great mass of Three and a Half per 
Cent, funds. It was impossible at that time to repeat tho 
operation; but probably the measure of 1853 might have 
gradually effected its object, if the Russian war had not 
shortly afterwards begun. Mr. Gladstone, though he was 
then not in the front rank of the Ministry, contributed to 
the disastrous policy of his colleagues the absurd device of 
taking a vote for the fixven.se not only of sending the Guards 
to Malta, but of bringing them home. A series of invita- 
tions to encroachment was readily accepted by the Emperor 
Nicholas; and one result was that the reduction of the 
interest on the debt was postponed for thirty years. Mr. 
Childers shares, at least nominally, the responsibility of 
summoning tho Conference on the affairs of Egypt which 
seems to almost all politicians outside the Cabinet pregnant 
with danger, if not with war. The success of the proposals 
embodied in the Budget is contingent on good fortune, 
which, however welcome, will bo undeserved. 


FOREIGN OPINION ON EGYPT. 

I T is as easy for those who manage the affairs of this 
groat Empire to make too little, as it is to make too 
much, of foreign judgments respecting it. Yet to ignore it 
altogether is infatuation. Men engaged in the actual con- 
flicts of political life have undoubtedly a touch of certain 
facts of tho situation which a mere spectator cannot have. 
Nevertheless, in many cases tho spectator's judgment is 
more trustworthy. The actors in groat political events can- 
nut, do what they will, view them impartially. They are — 
in this country at least-tied by Parliamentary tradition ; 
by party tics, which men long engaged in public life find 
it hard, and often impossible, to break ; and by the bonds 
which their past words and actions put upon them. An 
intelligent observer of public affairs wlio has never sat in 
Parliament will for this reason often give a much sounder 
opinion respecting them than one who has. In the first 
place, he feels free to speak just as ho thinks; and, in the 
next, his thoughts aro shaped by tho evidence which comes 
before him, and not by forces which have nothing at 
all to do with evidence. For this reason, in all im- 
portant affairs, a wiso man, before committing himself 
to any line of action, will take pains to gather, not only 
the views both of his friends and of his opponents, but 
also and particularly of those who aro presumably irn 
partial. Ho will not seek the opinion of others because ho 
bus not an opinion or purpose of his own, but simply be- 
causo no ono can act effectively who ignores tho opinion, 
and consequent action or inaction, of others. Those who 
are in favour of a policy directed to national and imperial, 
not to cosmopolitan or humanitarian, ends will be on these 
grounds not inclined to let the movements of foreign opinion 
escape their notice. It is not 1 hat an English Government 
should follow the advice of foreign Governments or the 
tendencies of public opinion in any country abroad. On 
the contrary, our policy should be simpfy national and im- 
perial ; but a just estimate of the nature and strength of 
foreign feeling is a factor in tho estimate of howTlnd why 
the policy which we have at heart is feasible. 

Now the present Government has contrived to treat 
foreign opinion with ideal stupidity. On the one hand, it 
has attached a morbid importance to it ; and, on the 
other, has not looked it in tho face to see whether or not 
there was anything in it to be feared. In the words, in tho 
acts, and, it may bo safely said, in the thoughts of the 
Cabinet, the one thing only that can be construed into 
something like a resolute purpose has been to look to some- 
body else to make up their winds for them. And, liko 
most people who do not know their own minds, thoy have 
eamod nothing but the contempt of tho.se to whom they 
now helplessly look for guidance. The one thing which in 
tho course of Mr. Gladstone's present administration has 
won the respect of foreign opinion — and we can safely 
appeal both to the action of foreign Governments and to 
the whole tone of the foreign press for the accuracy of this 
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assertion — was the first intervention in Egypt. It is true 
that wiser counsels might and ought to have made it un- 
necessary. Bat when tho emergency came, the Ministry 
for once acted with vigour and intelligence. And at that 
particular moment tlu*ir vigour and intelligence stood out 
in striking contrast with the vacillating and unintel- 
ligible policy of the other Vo wet* most nearly interested 
in the Egyptian question. Public opinion in France was 
unwilling that that country should cooperate with Eng- 
land in Egypt for fear of tho wider complications which 
French actinn might involve. Public opinion in Italy w;is 
in favour of co-operation with England. Italy was also 
materially ready for co-operation! for ut tho moment of our 
intervention the annual manonivres of tho Italian army 
had placed a more than sufficient body*>f troops on a war 
footing. Hul- the Italian Cabinet, with the infirmity of 
policy which the Mato of parties in tho Chamber has long 
encouraged, ignored both the plain interests of Italy and 
the plain feeling of the country. The opportunity was let 
slip, and England was suffered to do the work alone. For 
the first time since tho fall of Lord Bt:\< oNsruan s Adminis- 
tration, it scorned that something intelligible, purposeful, 
and manful inspired Her Majesty’s Minister*. We agree 
with both Conservative and Radical critics that the war — 
or, :w .Mr. Clvpsiom; prefers to call it, the militaiy ope- 
rations — in Egypt ought not, with the reasonable manage- 
liur.t which all sensible men use in their private affairs, 
to have ever happened at all. Nevertheless, granting 
the errors which led up to anarchy in Egypt, it cannot 
he denied that our intervention became at Liat impel ative ; 
and that intervention restored to this country much of the 
credit and authority which u couple of vcai* of Gladstunian 
rule had caused it to forfeit. 

If only that- intervention had been the result of a settled 
policy, nud not of a spasm ! If only it had been the action 
of serious statesmen, dealing with weighty allairs in a far- 
sighted spirit, and not tho chance effort of divided 
Cabinet! l»ub such a h it was, it placed Eng! an l in the 
position which she must always maintain as the prepon- 
derating Power on tho Nile; and all that has happened 
since — the blunders, the vacillations, tho alternate tits of 
temerity and cowardice, tho mixture of “ bloodgiiilliiK^s ’’ 
and of turning one’s cheek to the sniiter, t lie evasions and 
the equivocations, tlio reckless confidence in a single man, 
and the scandalous indifference to his safety — nil have not 
undone tho effect of our intervention. We are still there ; 
it depends only on ourselves whether we stay there or 
not; and, if wo go, another Power, or other Powois, 
will be t-liero in our place. Wo are there, too, it must 
bo remembered, far more l>y tho force of opinion than 
of arms. It is tho intrinsic reasonableness of our claim 
to preponderate in Egypt which alone can permanently 
enable us to do so. If Franco were now to attempt in 
Egypt the same ccmp dr, main which she carried out three 
years ago in Tunis, tho first successes would bo on her 
side. And, if England is to maintain her place possibly, 
hut not necessarily, as tho protecting Power, though as- 
suredly as the Power which must exclude the protectorate 
of others, we shall do so by (next to our own resolution and 
intelligence) the common agreement of the world that our 
interests there aro inoro jiernmnent and more substantial 
than those of other count lies. There is little that, is senti- 
mental in our relations with Egypt.. Much, though perhaps 
not all, of the interest which the French people take in that 
country is an allair of mere windy feeling. Napoleon, in 
telling liis troops at the battle of tho Pyramids that forty 
-centuries were looking down upon them, gave them to 
understand, with archaeological inaccuracy but with much 
practical knowledge of the French character, what tho main 
interest of France in Egypt amounts to. 1 1 is, for the most 
part, a sentiment without historical, political, or geographical 
foundation. Napoleon appeared as a conqueror in Cairo and 
. Alexandria, ns he did in most European capitals, except tho 
Tone in which wo write ; but the French expedition to 
Egypt, which ended in defeat at our hands, gives France no 
more prescriptive light to speak with authority on Egyptian 
affairs than tho still more disastrous campaign of 1S12 
would justify her in taking a similar lone with regard to 
Russia. Our own interests in Egypt aro real, vital, 
imperial. 

AY© have followed with some care the course of foreign 
opinion on the Egyptian question, as reflected in the news- 
papers; and the agreement of opinion among those who 
ire friendly, unfriendly, and indifferent to this country in 
condemning the action of our Government is so strong as 


to leave no doubt in any mind opon to reason m to how 
others sec us. Whether Mr. Gladstone is infallible, and 
the rest of tho world under a strong delusion, may be an 
interesting question for speculation. Carlyle somewhere 
tells the story of the man who stood on his hogd in 
public, and thou declared that all the bystund^g^ were 
topsy-turvy. It may be said in reply to what wg are 
now observing that tho French papers are naturally em- 
bittered against us. Nevertheless, when wo do anything 
sensible ami consecutive, they speak of us, not indeed 
kindly, but with respect. If tho tone of the German press 
has been, ever since Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office, 
often unfriendly and generally contemptuous, is the cause 
to bo sought iu German lack of intelligence, or in the mis- 
takes of our own Government] Aro we, as a nation, at tho 
present moment prospering in tho world ] Do we find any 
of the outward and visible tokens that other nations think 
well of us! Tf there is a foreign country whore Mr. 
Gladstone enjoys an ospecial personal prestige it is Italy. 
Vet we believe that wo aro accurate in saying that no 
single journal which speaks with the least authority has 
failed to condemn his recent policy. Indeed, outside 
the columns of the merely party organs in England wo 
should be glad to know what paper in any part of the 
world with a reputation to gain or to lose maintains that 
the present course of our Government is wise or creditable. 
Cavul'u, not a less sagacious statesman than Mr. Gladstone, 
made it a cardinal point of his policy to win over the public 
opinion uf Europe to his sido before making his astonishing 
strokes of policy ; and Prince Bismarck, who cannot ho 
said to be oven inferior in sagacity to Cayour, has repeatedly 
shown, in opposition to his personal tastes and inclinations, 
how truly he deems it a power which cannot be safely 
ig* lined by the strongest and most autocratic Minister. 


CREMATION AT WESTMINSTER. 

I T would perhaps have been better fur the reputation of 
the llouso of Commons if, according to the new 
Radical theory of its duties, Dr. Cameron’s Cremation Bill 
had been voted upon without being debated. Thero is 
doubtless a good deal to be said for the decision and against 
it ; but the speakers for and against contrived, with remark- 
able ingenuity and unanimity, either not to say it or to say 
it. as badly as possible. Neither Dr. Cameron nor any of 
his supporters grappled manfully with tho obvious diffi- 
culty that the practice llioy champion adds to the danger of 
insufficiently certified deaths, and that; tho measure which 
they advocate made no attempt to improve or strengthen tho 
present moans of certification. None of them really faced 
the strong, though perhaps exaggerated, sentimental dislike 
to tlio practice, and several of them exaggerated tho sup- 
posed religious dislike. On the othor hand, none of the 
opponents of the Bill attempted to tackle seriously the very 
awkward fact that, according to high and unchallenged 
judicial opinion, there is absolutely nothing to prevent all 
of us from cremating each other in our back gardens except 
the possible objection of the neighbours. Cremation, since 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s decision in the matter of Dr. Price, 
stands in precisely the same position as organ-grinding. 
If anybody with a locus standi objects to the organ-player, 
he must not grind in a certain place ; and if anybody with a 
locus standi objects to the cremator, lie must not cremate in 
a certain place ; but otherwise there is no more possibility 
of stopping cremation than there is of putting an end to 
the murdering of “ La ci darem” or “Che farb]* 

If Sir William HARCouivrhad announced any intention 
of taking steps to put this anomalous condition of things 
out of its condition of anomaly, if Sir Richard Cross had 
urged his successor to take any such steps, both would have 
been in relatively strong positions. But at present they seem 
to be of opinion that, if they cannot stop indecent cremation, 
ut least they can take care not to organize cremation into 
something like decency. The impartial inadequacy of the 
general argument on both sides* was faithfully sustained in 
points of detail. When Dr. Cameron talks about prohibit- 
ing cremation being a reactionary step, he talks ^ language 
which is good enough for a local Caucus, but which really 
ought not to be talked before the House of Cohfoffifl. A 
man who starts back from a dead cat or an Gp&i drain 
takes a reactionary step— and a very sensible one, The 
cursed word “ reactionary " has not in itself any mote virtue 
or vice than tho blessed word “Mesopotamia*" On the 
other hand, the remarkable collection of miscellaneous and 
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inaccurate learning which Sir William Harcourt brought 
together was not much snore relevant than it was 
accurate. Sir William Harcourt and that great autho- 
rity Wacjimiuth think that the Greeks did not burn 
their jj&,d as a general practice. Lucian, who perhaps 
knew \iie Greeks as well, as Wachsmutii, and who 
was nearly as clever a man as Sir William Harcourt, 
says exactly the contrary. Moreover, Sir William ought 
surely to have remembered what is perhaps the finest 
passage in all Greek poetry, that which tells how the 
balance-holder Ares, the changer of bodies ior gold, sends 
to the loving ones at home, instead of their heroes, the 
shapely urns filled with scanty dust fresh from the pyre. 
But perhaps JSsciiylus, as a wicked Tory, has been ex- 
cluded from Sir William's recent reading. As for the disuse 
of burning when the Homan Empire became Christianized, 
it is by no means certain that this had much to do with 
either Christum principle or Christian prejudice. There- 
fore the whole parallel from ancient times is practically as 
valueless, on the one side, as Dr. Cameron's bugbear of 
“ reactionary " is on the other. Considering, indeed, the 
calibre of some of the arguments used, it is rather surpris- 
ing that nobody pointed out how greatly the revived use 
of what upholsterers are pleased to call “overmantels" 
would assist the convenient and seemly disposition of 
urns, or brought in Mr. Watherston’s favourite subject 
of the silver duties, and argued that, with remission 
and the introduction of cremation, Cellinis in shoals 
could not fail to bo developed, and the art of the gold- 
smith would rise from its low estate in Britain. This 
would have been as amusing, and certainly as reasonable, 
as Mr. Laeovciiere's remarkable statement that oppo- 
sition. to cremation is opposition to the laws of nature, ut* 
Sir JUichaud Cross's equally remarkable, though more 
accurate assertion, that practical politics are not governed 
by philosophy. Apparently Mr. Laboucheke is under the 
impression that spontaneous combustion is the natural end 
of a body left to itself; otherwise it is not easy to see how 
those who oppose cremation oppose the laws of nature. And 
if practical politics are not governed by philosophy (which, 
considering the Government which has now been in power 
for four years, is quite true) so much the wui>o for practical 
politics. 

It is unfortunate that no one in the House took the 
trouble to clear away all this rubbish on both sides, with 
other rubbish (such as the plaintive remark of a right 
reverend prelate not long ago, that the dead wero 
shouldering tho living out of the country), and to dis- 
cuss the matter reasonably. There is a very great deal 
to be 6aid on both sides. But the first thing to be said is, 
that obviously things cannot go on as they are. 1 1 is disgrace- 
ful to public decency that such a proceeding as that recently 
carried out in Wales should be permitted, and yet not ia 
some way or other regulated. It is not only disgraceful, 
but it is extremely dangerous. Had the man La ms ox, 
instead of committing tho clumsy crime for which he justly 
suffered, taken a bouse in some unfrequented district, 
poisoned bis brother in-law, furnished the district registrar 
with a proper certificate, and cremated the body, a la Dr. 
pRtCE, on a neighbouring moor or lull, it would ap|>ear 
that there would have been not only no means of detecting 
his ciime, but none of interfering with his proceedings. There 
is thus in the present state of things at once a public scandal 
and a public danger. If it bo thought that the extreme 
difficulty of guarding agtiinst foul play with cremation, tho 
undoubted feeling against it which exists in the minds of a 
large number of people, and the difficulty of arranging for 
it either on a large or small scalo, be decisive, then let some 
means be taken to prevent such performances as those of 
Pontypridd. If, on the other hand, the arguments of tho 
innovators find favour (among which arguments Dr. 
Cameron's talk about reaction is certainly not to be 
counted), then let some Bill with better and stronger safe- 
guards than those of Dr. Cameron's very unskilfully-drawn 
measure be devised and presented to Parliament. Between 
these two courses there is, as the law has now been declared 
to standi no middle course* When Sir William Harcourt 
tided to meet tho case against him by saying that, u as for 
11 as the la* was silent about cannibalism^ he 

used oneoT those arguments which continually surprise his 
friends and enemies alike. It is difficult to understand 
how such a very clever man con say such very silly 
things* Perhaps in his capacity as Home Secretary Sir 
William has heard of several cases of cannibalism in Eng- 
land recently, of an active if not oonsiderable section of 


the population who are anxious to become cannibals, of 
restaurants arranged for their gratification, and applications 
to the City Markets Commissioners for stalls in Furringdon 
Street. Other people have not heard^bf these things, but 
they have heard of parallels to all of them in the case of 
cremation. On the other hand, the scientific advocates of 
cremation will be ill advised if they continue to urge their 
cause by dm wing ghastly and loathsome pictures of the 
state of matters among the cold Hie jacets of tho dc;ul. 
That sort of thing is far more likely to create a possibly 
illogical, but certainly not unnatural, resentment against 
tho wanton profit nation of thoughts and memories Barred 
to all who think and feel. There are those no doubt 
to whom the idea" of 41 two handfuls of white (List. 
" shut in an urn of brass" is loss melancholy, just as tly-rn 
aro those to whom it is more melancholy than the idea 
of OriiELu's transformation ; and it is quite impossible 
to balance or to decide between two moods of feeling. But 
in, at least, the preliminary stage the question is not one of 
feeling at all, or rather of a feeling which ought to be 
common to both sides. Irregular cremation is both a 
nuisance, a danger, and a scandal ; it can only be stopped 
as a nuisance, and doubtfully as that. This is a state of 
things which calls tor some action — whether action by way 
of prohibition, or action by way of regulation, is a question 
which might well have been discussed in Parliament, but 
unluckily was not. 


TI1E CHEAT CONSPIRACY. 

T HE grotesque names of tho now explosives continue to 
be as familiar in our mouths as over. Throe or four 
times every week we hear that some villany has be on done, 
or attempted, or threatened with them. Even when they 
are not mentioned, the class of person who uses them is 
found to bo busy somewhere. It him got to such a pitch 
that every disaster is at once attributed, if not to dynamite, 
ut least to tho dynamiter. When a railway-bridge in Spain 
gives way, and kills more than a hundred passengers, it is 
instantly concluded that an Advanced Republican has been 
at work. Happily inquiry generally shows that misfortunes 
of this kind can bo more plausibly attributed to tho good 
old forces of folly and bad workmanship. The bridge in 
Spain probably mine down, like tho bridge over the Ta\\ 
because of the dishonesty of tho contractor — a conspirator 
whoso success in killing ought to turn tho dynamiter green 
with envy. We are gradually learning more about the real 
nature of this latter peat. The preliminary inquiries into 
the charges against. Euan and Daly, otherwise Denman, 
now being conducted at Birmingham and Liverpool are in 
the highest degree instructive. Whether or not it is ulti- 
mately proved that tho prisoners are guilty, there can be 
no doubt that a knot of equally silly and malicious in- 
triguers have been very busy preparing mischief in this 
country for some years past. 

Tho coutents of the tin pot found under the elder-tree in 
Euan’s gai % dcn are both funny and instructive ; but much 
the moat remarkable thing about them is their existence. 
Tho tin pot contained an elaborate constitution of some- 
thing called the Irish Republic, and a variety of other 
documents of a highly compromising character. From 
these papers it ap|*> iris that there are a number of con- 
spirators in the Northern counties, and probably elsewhere, 
who cannot persuade themselves that they really aro con- 
spiring until they have written it all down on a big 
piece of paper. Then they shut the precious document 
safely up in a can, and hide it just whero oven a 
Scotland Yard detective would have sense enough to 
go and look for it. One of. their intelligent chiefs care- 
fully adds a number of other proofs of guilt, so as to 
make tho discovery of their cache os dangorous as it was 
certain. If some cowardly crirno did not come avery now 
and then to show that they arc in earnest after their mean 
fashion, it would seem that wo had to deal here with a set 
of hoys whose heads had been turned by reading penny- 
dreadfuls. Tho constitution is a piece of literature such 
as has been common enough from Servia to Peru for many 
a day. According to Carlyle tho disease of description- 
making came in just when J&NNEft had succeeded in neaily 
exterminating small-pox. The disease of constitution- 
m&king broke out about the same time, and has raged 
with equal fury ever since. The Irish have suffered from it 
os acutely as anybody, though, owing to the vigilance of 
the brutal Saxon physician. not Quite so publicly. The last 
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constitution — the that is, for tho present — is, as far 

us can bo judged by extracts, quite as good us many others, 
European and American, for which innumerable heroes 
bavo sworn to die. All the 44 whereases ” and 44 thereof^” 
are in their right pieces. It proceeds duly from things to 
persons, and is iiluM rated by <; another lengthy Fenian 
document ” in tomb'd to riiow how tho constitution is to 
work under the existing peculiar circunisi sinees. Tho 
lengthy document M*ta forth the duty of every B. to liis 
A., and is very explicit mi the iiupurL'int questions of 
subscription*. It is the first duty of a good lii.di con- 
spiracy to pro /Mo for A. and 13. Then? aro many nice 
little places in it for secretaries, civil and mililaiy, who 
mo to recruit “boys” and collect pennies, which they 
also Ime the charming privilege of spending. TT.ow the 
pennies were spent is, naturally, not always plain. With 
a delightfully Irish ingenuity and prudence, the various 
officers of this conspiracy kept nil their really dangerous 
receipts and accounts. From those it appears that, with 
appropriate gratitude, the}' liavo done something to encour- 
age the trade of friendly Birmingham by buying arms. A 
few hundred rifle* and revolvers were bought and stowed 
away till the happy day came for upsetting the British 
Umpire ; but a consult -raUlo margin must, however, have 
been left which was disputed of in ways easy to guess at. 

Tho State Papers of tho Irish Republic d»ul very largely 
with the personal concerns of its statesmen. In stylo they 
adhere to good old models. If it wort? not ra*di to su?pect 
their authors of so much literature, it might be supposed 
that they had gone to the notes of Macau [.ay’s History and 
copied some interesting .Jacobite letter. All the simple- 
minded old disguises are found in them as good as new. 
Tho egregious authors talk about the 44 firm ” and 4 ‘ long 
“ cloths and short ” just as if this jargon wore not per- 
fectly familiar to every police* in Europe. Perhaps the most 
Irish feature of all this scribbling is the rule laying down 
the law as to what is “ to be done w ith tho black list of 
“ traitors, spies, swindlers, and other criminals in tho 
u 1JELJB.” If it was to work at all it obviously had need 
to look after this very large section of its members. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising to find a James Barrett 
writing to “Dear Egan ” to tell him how “ Kilmautin and 
44 three friends came from Birmingham on Sunday night,” 
and called 44 G . " an 44 informer and rotten member.” This 
pained 44 G. ” particularly, na it was said in the presence of 
sixteen follow-members of the 44 I.R.B.,” and Barrett 
wants his dear Ecan to say wliat is to be done under these 
distressing circumstances. Again, a John Moran writes to 
say that 44 a centre from Bury, a very energetic follow,” 
had been putting nasty questions about tho disposal of tho 
subscriptions. The centre from Bury thought the money was 
going in a suspicious way, and he 44 as good as commanded” 
Moran to be more careful. This appeared to 44 J. F. Egan ” to 
44 bo enough to make a saint swear.” It was certainly 
enough to irritate an Irish, conspirator. Accordingly, John 
Moran was wigged for listening to the “poor arguments” 
of the stranger. A person in authority in London was 
called upon to punish that meddlesome centre from Bury 
who wanted to know how the money wont. 44 J. IX,” the 
person in authority, was prompt to censure and point out 
that this sort of thing would bring about a 4< vi>it from 
44 Scotland Yard, as there are a great many strolling about at 
44 the present time,” 44 J. D.” whs ungrammatical, but saga- 
cious, and there has been a visit from Scotland Yard, to be 
followed by many others, lot us hope. The light which 
this bundle of nonsense throws on the character of tho 
conspirators goes to support a suggestion already made that 
the use of the cat should be extended for the benefit of the 
dynamiters. These venomous rascals have obviously got a 
love of theatricals of tho slmra heroic kind which would 
make them feel the moral unpleasantness of that pimish- 
inent as keenly us the phyricul. blogging makes it quite 
impossible for the sufferer to pose as a martyr. 


THE WEI LINGTON STATUE. 

/\N Thursday there was another debate as to the Chief 
V-/ OOVtMlssiONUR . 4 scheme for Hyde Park Corner. On 
tfedJ&port of Supply Sir Robert Peel fulfilled his promise 
to bring the matter forward again. Unfortunately his 
speech was somewhat blustering in tone, like that of a man 
who bft* a boil cose, and knows it, which was far from the 
toutin' Seyefed of his assertions ware loudly contradicted, 


and the whole debate assumed an unpleasantly Hi- 
tempered form. Sir Robert atb&ckod the Royal Academy 
for their evidence in the Belt and Lawbh trial., and 
for a petition they had put into circulation that (morn- 
ing. This was in itself a blunder. But Sir Robert 
Peel went further and defended the statue. Here bis 
audience were clearly against him. Tho Royal Academy 
may, as he asserted, be a 44 degenerate and meretri- 
“ eious body," whatever that may mean, but calling 
thorn ho will not make Wyatt’s statue a good one. The 
lino to take was that which Sir Robert adopted at first. 
The statue was placed on tho arch iu the Duke’s time, with 
Im approval, and with that of the nation and the army. But 
when he went into othor matters the House was not with 
him, and, except for tlio singular speech of Mr. Shaw* 
Lefevue, tho subject might have been considered settled 
when Sir Robert sat down. Mr. Labouchere followed 
with a characteristic speech, and Mr. Lqwthkk’b short plea, 
bringing buck tlio House to a position which may be de- 
fended — namely, to the groat Duke’h own opinion — was 
wholly disregarded. The voto was carried by a large 
majority. 

The speech of tho Chief Commissioner was well worthy 
of tho speeches he made last week. He contradicted him- 
self again and ag;dn in exactly the Bamo odd fashion. He 
denied that ho had sheltered himself behind the Prince 
of Wales, and then proceeded to perform that strate- 
gical movement once more. He had only named the 
Prince 11 for the purpose of praising the public spirit 
44 with which he had come forward.” The Prince of Wales 
will, no doubt, be highly flattered by this extraordinary 
excuse. Having patronized tho Prince of Wales, Mr. 
Lkfkyhk proceeded to assert that Mr. Boehm is an English- 
man. As wo observed last week, tho one redeeming 
feature of the business consists in the undoubted power 
of Mr. Boehm to give us a good work of art. Had 
Mr. Xeflyue taken that lino every one would have been 
with him. But when he says that Mr. Boehm is an 
Englishman he challenges contradiction on all sides. He 
went on to repeat that throe of the leading sculptors of tho 
day refused to compete, but did not either give their names 
or explain why he had asked them to follow such a course. 
Neither did ho say why, if he had wished English sculptors 
to compote, he appointed Mr. Boehm without competition. 
In short, a lamer apology lias seldom been put before the 
II oust ? ; and Mr. Lefevre had much better have held his 
tongue, tho more so as Mr. Rylands denied, on the part of 
two eminent sculptors, that they had been asked to com* 
pete. The result of tho whole affair is that for months, 
perhaps for years, to como Hyde Park Corner will lie in an 
incomplete state ; and eventually we may have a fine 
foreign statue to add to the other foreign statues which 
testily to the countrymen of Gibson and Foley that they 
cannot practise the art of sculpture. 


COASTING AND TOBOGANXING. 

T IIE severity of the American winter, with its continuous ice 
and its lasting snows, is made a source of pleasure by the 
ingenious and hardy people. Their winter sports are numerous 
and healthful. Skating is popular with all classes, and the 
number of experts is very large. Sleighing is also a common 
amusement ; and, after a gcod fall of snow, the Seventh Avenue 
Boulevard at New York is one of the most animated places that 
one could wish to see. Curling is played by the Scotch residents, 
and an occasional game of baseball on ice is seen. Icn-yachting, of 
which wo propose lioreafter to give some account, is a unique and 
exciting sport. Nothing, however, is more popular in localities 
adapted to its enjoyment than coasting, which is simply sliding 
downhill on a small sledge. In Oattada the people haver- almost 
given np the ordinary style of coasting for a variation of the 
sport known as toboganuing. 

All that is necessaiy for the full enjoyment of coasting ias 
hill, with a good open bit of roadway at its bottom, a moderate 
amount of well-packed snow, and the sledge— or, as it is commonly 
called, sled. These sleds are simple contrivances, admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they are used. The favourite 
kind is made of three pieces of board, one for the smtjMji one for 
each runner. The seat is sawed out in float in concav^jitm, and 
at the rear has a convex overhang, like the item of a cutter. The 
object of the concavity in front is to allow the rider, who sits well 
forward, free play for his feet In guiding the tied. The tmmik 
begin at the extremities of the concave met,, and fgqtihate at 4e 
point where the convexity of the overhang. begins.; They ATS 
made of solid pieces of wood, fromfix to eight inches Ugh, and , 
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m abodwith iron rozraen baring oonvexfaces*. A sled made in 
ijm manner is very solid and durable, end bee the quality, much 
desired by the American boy, of flitting close to the ground. It 
rides over uneven places in the course with greet ease, and is 
ynideAwith facility. There is another kind of sled, known ae a 
JumfJ$Sfrom the tendency it has to jump when passing over a 
slight unevenness in the ground* Its runners are made like thoso 
of a sleigh, with stanchions, and ore shod with flat irons. 

The favourite places for coasting in cities are unfrequented 
streets on hillsides. The pastime naturally wears the surface of 
the snow very smooth, and makes it unsafe for pedestrians or 
horses. Hence city ordinances usually forbid coasting within 
certain limits. Within the boundaries of every American city, 
however, can be found streets laid out, but with no houses in 
them. Here the small boy revels in his sport. He goes to the 
top of the hill with bis sled, and, if bo has room for a companion, 
takes the forward seat, with his friend behind. Tlio force of 
gravity starts the sled down the slippery inclined plane. Kvory 
moment increases its speed, and before the bottom of the hill is 
reached it is going at a pace that quite tukes away one's breath. 
The rider who Bits in front guides the sled by occasionally striking 
the heel of his shoe into the snow, thus drawing the head of the 
sled tho way he wishes it 1o go. This is the decorous method of 
coasting. It must be said, however, that the American boy, with 
his usual delight in being unbeautiful, is fonder of coasting in a 
much loss dignified style. He likes, to borrow an expression from 
the game of euchre, to 44 go it alone.” He seizes the sled in his 
arms and clasps it to his breast, with a mingled air of affection 
and delightful anticipation. Then he launches himself forward. 
The sled lights upon its runners, and the boy face downward 
upon tho sled, the principal point of contact being in the region of 
the waistband of the boy's trousers. A momentary expression of 
surprise and rogret may overspread the countenance of the boy at 
the shock of contact, but it soon fades away as the exbilitra- 
tiou of plunging downhill head foremost makes itself felt through-, 
out his being, and he delivers many more lunges out behind 
with his stoutly-sliod feet than arc necessary for the Bkilful 
direction of his vehicle. Coasting may be enjoyed by a large 
purty on ono sled. The American boys are very fond of large 
siedB, and tho principal kind is known as the 44 double-ripper.” It 
is made by placing a long and narrow platfonn upon two riiris, 
one at each end. The front sled is attached to the platform by a 
pivotal contrivance, which permits of tho sleds being turned’ lo 
ono side or the other in steering. The rear sled is fastened firmly. 
A party of ten or a dozen persons may mount such a sled, and, 
guided by some experienced coaster, go skimming down tho kill- 
side aud along the level ground at the bottom for a surprising 
distance. The greatest coasting place in the United States is 
probably Boston Common. In this public park, situated in the 
heart of the city of Boston, there is one long walk which runs 
diagonally across the entire common. There is no steep incline, 
but a gentle descent, which makes coasting there a very safe and 
exhilarating, though not thrilling, sport. But the number and 
variety of sleds which are to be seen there, and the enthusiasm 
with which the Boston boy goes into the fun, make the scone 
enjoyablo to the spectators, of whom there is always a goodly 
number. The best coasting on the American continent is un- 
doubtedly at the falls of the Montmorenci, near Quebec. Away 
through the highlands to the north-east of the city the river 
forces its way until its waters are suddenly crowded into a 
narrow gorge, whence they fall a sheer two hundred feet into 
the St. Lawrence. A ceaseless cloud of denso mist arises 
from these falls, and when the pool below is frozen over, os it 
always is in winter to within a few feet of the foot of the falls, 
the miBt collects as it descends, and ifl gradually frozen into two 
immense cones. Ono of these, known as the gentlemen’s cone, is 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, and rises to the height of 150 ft.; the 
other is less lofty, reaching to an altitude of about 75 It., and is 
flatter on the top. This ie the ladies’ cone. Steps are cut in the 
sides, and by dint of hard climbing the ardent coasters reach the 
top. Boya with iron-Bhod trcrinexnu', or sleds, are always ready 
for employment. The coaster seats himself on the sled, with the 
boy in front to guide, and away they go down the steep and 
glassy ride of the cone, at a pace that is appalling to tho inexperi- 
enced, and always thrilling to the oldest lovers of the sport. The 
impetus gained is so great that tho sleds sometimes rim a mile 
over* the smooth surface of the frozen river. 

But in Canada, where winter sports are, perforcefimltmted to 
tile highest point, the great pastime of tho people, from the 
Governor-General down, is Toboganniug. This is coasting, as 
W e have before hinted, in a different forth. The tobogan is made 
of a piece of thin,, tough wood, usually birch bark, though any 
wood that is fibrous and pliable will answer the purpose. The 
wood should he about ^jths of .an inch in thickness, and the tobo- 
ie from J 5 to 24 inches wide, and from 4 to 8 ft* long, 
piece of wood is curved upward in front, and the forward cud 
ifl held fat place by a brace on each side. The tobogan is further 
strengthened by a light rod, about an inch thick, running along 
each tide# jJf* by eeveral t cro8S pieces of similar rise. .The tobogan 
ia nothin^dore or less than an Indian sludge, and the name 
ie fc corruption of an Indian word. When the Indian goes to 
tirn woods in the winter to cut wood, or to shoot game; he 
always takes his tobogan with him to uao. in .drawing home 
Us load. As broad, flat surface makes it ride lightly over Abe 
mow. Dua ls its normal use, but the Canadiaei have found 


a way to make it au instrument of fun; and like all things 
that are adopted by plea*ure 4 oring people of means, it bos 
developed from a rather rough , contrivance into something 
elaborate and often costly. The sport df toboganning Iihh grown 
immensely in popular favour within the post twdhty years. Tho 
method of operation is apparently simple, but all" who have 
tried it are quite ready to acknowledge that it requires coolnow 
and skill. The present way is this a soft cushion is laid ou the 
tgbogan, and on this ladies and gautlemeo — not more than three— 
sent themselves, with their legs tacked up in front of them, much 
in the manner of a tailor. The steersman mounts behind on the left 
knee, the right leg being used as a rudder. Having seen his p.ix- 
sengere comfortably seated, bo gives the tobogan a start, and away 
they go down the hill at a constantly increasing pace. Ton, twenty 
miles an hour afo slow ; the tobogan often goes at the rate of 
thirty. Formerly tho steersman sat in front and guided the 
tobogan by tho uso of a bit of stick in each hand. If tho bead 
of tho tobogan weut too much to tho right, he plunged tho right 
hand piece of stick into tho snow, thus drawing the tobogan in 
that direction. This had to be done very gently, as a too forcible 
dig would pull tho vchielo round too far, nod over it would go. 
It hod, aud has still, a provoking way of righting itself and going 
off down the hill at a tremendous pace before the scattered nders 
could regain their feet. Tho tobogan must be treated with gentle- 
ness and forbearance. It is a restive stood, and will not brook rough 
treatment, ns many a tiro has found to his discomfiture. In the 
old days, when tho tobogan slide was au nulurd. the glacis of the 
citadel was the favourite spot at Quebec and Kingston, while at 
Montreal it was the mountain. Now, however, toboganmag is a 
cultivated plant and tho slides are built for the purpose. An 
inclined plane 50 ft. high and about 150 ft. long is built of 
heavy limbers. On ono side is a walk by which the tobogganing 
parties return to the top after haring slid down. The central part 
of the plane is divided into two or three slides with ridges of enow 
between them. The slide itself is well sluiced with water in good 
freezing weather, and soon presents a glassy surface. The tobogan s 
ily down these perfectly smooth sides at an astounding rate, and 
run far along the level ground at tho bottom. Montreal has live 
clubs for the cultivation of this sport, aud each has its own slide. 
Tho Montreal Club, founded in 1879, until recently was the only 
one. It has a line ground on the mountain-side above Sherbrooke 
Street, near Cfite St.-Antoiue. It has four slides, one 800 ft. 
long, the others 500 ft., and a club-house. The Tuque BleueClub, 
founded November 26, 18S3, has now more than 500 member*. 
It 1ms nn artificial slide, 40 ft. high, at tho Montreal Lacroiw 
grounds. The slide is 32 ft. wide, has four four-foot shoots and 
two stairways, and is 450 yards long. The Park Club, which was 
formed about the end of November, 1883, has now over 600 members. 
The club has a wooden shoot, or slide, 20 ft. high and 140 ft. long. 
The entiro course, however, is about 1,400 ft. long, and has a descent 
of 84 ft. The Lansdowno Tobngamikg Club, named after the 
Clover nor- General, wus formed on 'December 22, The Governor- 
General and Lady Lanedowne have become its patrons. It already 
has over 350 members. The slide is on Fletcher's Field, a widie 
public space below the mountain, it begins with a wooden shoot. 
I 12 ft. high and 50 ft. long, and the entire course is 600 ft . in 
| extent. The Beaver Club was organized on January 14, 1884. 
and already numbers more than 100 members. The wooden shoot 
at Marlborough and St. Mary Streets is 12 ft. high and M2 ft. 
long, with a course of 600 ft. extending upon the river. On 
ordinary nights these courses are illuminated with torches and 
large lamps. Chinese lanterns and decorative illmniuutione are 
employed on special occasions. 

Of course, during the great ico carnival at Montreal, toboganningr 
is at its height. Tho costumes of the various dubs are picturesque, 
and the dresses of the ladi<$ are arranged with a special view to 
producing a pretty effect. One would think that the position of a 
lady upon a tobogan must necessarily be awkward; but the 
Canadian women, who are straight, strong, healthy, end comriy 
beings, are adepts at tho management of their costumes. The. 
Govern or-Oenerol took the first ride down tho slide of tho club 
bearing his name at the recent carnival, thus formally opening it. 
Tho town lived on tobogan 9, skates, and Bnow-shocs ; and visitors 
from the United States went home to dream that th^y were 
tobogumiiug down hills 1,000 feet high with no tobogan. 


LKO XUL ON THE FP.F.F.MASOXS. 

T HE Encyclical against, the Freemasons issued by Loo XIII. 

on April 20 can have taken nobody by surprise. Tbo fact, 
that his predecessors, as the document words it, recognized this 
deadly enemy for what it was, and what it aimed at, tho moment 
it loft the ulwcurity of a secret conspiracy to step into the light «, f 
day ” — to sav nothing of tho preseut tension of the relations of 
Church and State in Italy — would alone sufficiently explain such 
a procedure. And in fact his Holiness began hy referring to the 
censures of sorne previous Popes, dating from Clement XII., who 
issued the first Constitution on the subject in 173S, ami including 
. the illustrious names of Benedict XlV. and Pius VII. And in 
its present form the Society cannot be considered older than the 
beginning of tho eighteenth century, though it already includes 
more than 10,000 lodges and 100,000 member*, and its own 
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traditions claim for it no less remote an origin than the reign 
of Solomon, or even the Creation or the Flood, and thus 
Moses is alleged to have been grand master, and Aholinb and 
Bezaleel grand wardens. Others have variously competed it 
with the Templar*, or the Kosicrucians, or the Assassins, and in 
later days with the Illuminati and the Carbonari. Certainly, 
as Hal lam observes, it would bo interesting to know more of the 
antecedents of the Society at a period when Masons wero literally 
architects, and when it is remarkable that “ they were never legality 
incorporated like other trades, their bond of union being stronger 
than any charter”; indeed their chapters are prohibited in an 
Act of ftiriiament of 3 Henry VI., because they fixed the price of 
labour contrary to the Statute of Labourers. Hut unfortunately, as 
Hallani adds, “ the subject bas been treated only by panegyrists 
and calumniators, both equally mendacious/* and accordingly little 
is really known about it. Into the earlier history of the Order, if 
it had one, the Encyclical does not enter ; we may have a word 
to say about it by-and-bye. Meanwhile the sweeping assertion of a 
writer in the Emydonadia Bntannica, that “ no one now belioves 
the stupid slander that Freemasons are engaged in any definite 
conspiracy against the State, religion, or social order,” can hardly 
be accepted ns it stands. There is at all events a very widespread 
impression that in this respect Freemasonry on the Continent di tiers 
greatly from its English form, and the same writer indeed himself 
adds that there is something in their fundamental principles, their 
indifference to theological beliefs, and thoir recent movements, 
which perhaps justifies the suspicion and even hatred with w hich 
they are regarded by U 1 tramontanes ; and moreover “ the Herman, 
Dutch, Belgian, and French magazines of the craft occasionally 
exhibit a temper which is not favourable to Christianity.” It is 
hardly wonderful that an Association avowedly based on au ideal 
of uuity, which at least ignores all distinctions of croed, and pays 
o.g. equal honour to the Bible in a Christian and the Korun in a 
Mahometan country, should be looked on with suspicion by many 
Christian believers who are not Ultramontane*, or even lloman 
Catholics. It cannot anyhow be denied that the Pope has a 
plausible case for his denunciation, aud he is no doubt correct in 
saying that some even among the Masons have confessed that, 
assuming the principles of the Catholic Church, thi* action pf her 
pontiff was amply justified. What strikes oue indeed on tho 
surface of the Encyclical, as compared with former papal utter- 
ances ou the subject, is the moderation of its tone, it seems to 
bo the ambition of Leu XIII. to restate from ail historical stand- 
point, or what at all events he regards as such, the lending prin- 
ciples on burning questions of the day atlirmed by his pretWe^ors 
in a more uncompromising and arbitrary fashion, lie does not 
condemn tho Freemasons without explaining in detail thn 
errors with w hich he holds thorn to be chargeable, and Is care- 
ful to add that many exccltent persons belong to the Society 
in ignorance of its true character. But a brief analysis of the 
Encyclical will boat convoy to our readers a knowledge of its 
geueral purport. 

After referring to tho warnings of former Popes, which however 
have failed adequately to arrest the growth ot tho movement, ho 
notices tho immense strides it has made during a century and a 
half, and the dangers thence ensuing to all authority both iu 
Church and Stale, especially the latter, for tho foundations of the 
Church are too >ecure to lie shaken by any human power. Hence 
he resolved, fioui the moment of his accession, to do what he 
could to moot this tenons danger, and ho has already donlt with 
the question in pluvious Encyclicals directed against Socialism 
aud Communism. For tho Masonic must be viewed as one of 
ninny secret Societies, differing iu origin, name, and form, but 
all alike bound by secret oaths imposed as a condition of 
membership, aud having in the main a common policy and a 
common end. In this secresy and M slmens*’ they resemble the 
old Manicheans. There is also an oath of implicit obedience 
imposed, and those who neglect it, or betray the secrets of the 
craft, are threatened, and sometimes visited, with “ extreme puu- 
ishment,” so doxterously inflicted that the police lire unable to 
dotect the criminals. This refers of course to the current reports 
of the assassination of persons deserting the Society and betraying 
its Bocrets. All this however must be understood of the sect 
“ viewed as a genus,*’ and having affiliated and cognate societies, 
not of the individual members, many of whom, though not free 
from blame in joining it at all, are ignorant of its real aims, and 
take no part in carrying them out. It has also different branches, 
aud those who belong to one may know nothing of the more 
extreme theories professed iu others. This is more or less true 
probably rf the different “ degrees 91 of Masonry, those who are 
initiated into the lower onl) not being acquainted with tho special 
teaching i m par tod to members who pass into a higher grade. 
There are however, according to the Encyclical, certain leading 
principles common to all alike, and first that of “Naturalism, 
which denies divine revelation and therefore repudiates all 
dogmatic religion ; hence its special enmity is directed against 
the Catholic Church, tho authoritative guardian and exponent 
of that revelation. And from this follows a policy not merely 
of absolute separation of Church and State, and tlio entiro ex- 
clusion of religion from public and national life, but of actual 
persecution of the Church, her clergy, her religious orders, and 
Imr primate, os exhibited in his deprivation of all civil power 
and the consequences which have flowed from it. Even on 
the principle of theism— which the Naturalists as such profess to 
maintain, white rejecting revelation— they are not agreed, and 


many among them repudiate religious belief altogether, and thus 
the very foundation not only of supernatural and Christian but of 
natural virtuo is undermined, since the distinction of right and 
wrong aud the law of justice and morality depend on the acknow- 
ledgment of a Divine Creator aud Moral Ruler of the worldi and 
this acknowledgment is weakened or imperilled, if not wEually 
withheld. Morcovor their denial' of original sin And the conse- 
nts t weakness and imperfection of human nature is fatal to tho 
ue practice of self-restraint and the cultivation of virtuous habits. 
Then again their treatment of marriage as a purely civil contract 
Is no less fatal to the highest interests of domestic society, while 
their doctriuo of human equality strikes at the stability of all civil 
government. On tbia disintegration of all authority, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or domestic, the Encyclical dwells at some length, noting 
that the Masons have meanwhile cunningly and hypocritically 
mauaged to ingratiate themselves with civil rulers in order the 
more readily by their aid to oppress the Church. On the other 
hand there cad be no real conflict of interests between Church and 
State, which should mutually respect and support the rights 
belonging respectively to each in the Providence of God. In 
conclusion the Pope urges on the bishops and clergy the duty of 
employing all available means for the extirpation of “this impure 
plague, which is creeping through all the vujus of the State.*’ In 
the first place, the Masonic conspiracy should be unmasked and ex- 
hibited in its true colours; in the next place, the clergy are bound 
by assiduous preaching to impress on their flocks the sacred duties 
of religion, and iu this great work laymen may effectually co- 
operate, whence t he importance of fostering and propagating the 
Third Order of St, Francis, as well as other pious guilds and 
associations, such as that of St. Vincent of Paul ; and above all 
the greatest care should bo given to the formation and edu- 
cation of youth, us “ the hone of human society, ** and this is 
an obligation which concerns both teachers and parents. Filially 
it is necessary to be instant in prayer, for no human efforts can 
avail to cast out these poisonous seeds from the Lord’s field, unless 
the Master of the vineyard graciously deigns to accord His help to 
our endeavours. 

There is little that can fairly he condemned aa unreasonable in 
the substance of this Encyclical, especially in the practical advice 
which forms the conclusion. How far the Pope is justified Iu 
ascribing to the Masonic body the “Naturalistic * and other ob- 
jectionable views with which he credits thorn, is a question not 
cany to determine in a niao where the sources of authentic in- 
formation, as Hallam complains, are so far In seek. It will be 
observed that he throughout treats the Society — as docs tho 
Encydojwdia Britanmca — as only dating from the beginning of 
tho last century, and takes no account of the venerable antiquity 
to which it lays claim, or its alleged connexion with Pythagorean, 
Eleusteian, and other mysterious systems in the course of its 
transition from tho ancient to the modern world, or of the 
supposed relation between the old Roman collegia and the 
medieval .societies. It i* said that such communities certninly 
existed in Gaul and Britain, and that tncro is evidence of 
invitations being sont from tho West to th« building corpo- 
rations of Byzantium. Somewhat later the r ament ay ii and 
liber i nnirafore* seem to have groupol themselves lound tho 
Benedictine abbeys, and the abbots were often themselves archi- 
tects. There was always a suspicion of dangerous liberalism about 
these societies, and they wero condemned by some mediaeval 
Councils. The charge.* against tho Templars — which however 
were grossly exaggerated, if not w holly false — and their suppression 
at the Council of Vienne in 1311 aro matter of history. But 
Freemasonry in its present form cauuot be traced beyond the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. In England the first four 
lodges were established June 24, 1717, the leading spirits being 
Desaguliers, a French Huguenot, And James Anderson, a Scotch 
Presbyterian, who compiled the Book of Constitution*. There are 
now 60 provincial ^rand lodges and 1,200 lodges in England, besides 
a grand Chapter tor the royal arch degree, a grand Lodge for the 
mark masters, a grand Conclave of Knights Templars, and a supreme 
Grand Council of the ancient and accepted rite of the 33 degrees. 
In Ireland the first lodge was founded in 1730 at Dublin, and 
there are now 350 of them ; in Scotland the first grand lodge was 
opened in 1736, and there aro now 400. We cannot stay to trace 
the history of the craft on the Continent, where it is very generally 
credited with a political and revolutionary character. In America 
there was a strong anti-Mosonic agitation in 1 826, caused by the kid* 
napping and supposed murder of a man called Morgan of Batavia 
by the Masons. There are several negro lodges in the United 
Sutes. It is probably true, as has been asserted, that “Masonry 
takes its colouring in each country from the state of thought and 
furling by which it is surrounded/* and this may help to account 
for the alleged diversity of English and foreign Masonry; but 
it seems to be also true that its general tendency is in a demo- 
cratic and non-Christian direction, though very many of its mem- 
bers may bo both loyal subjects and orthodox Christians. The 
name ot Free Mason has been derived from the Norman-French 
$Hre Motion, but various derivations are suggested for the word 
Mason. Between tho fierceness of its Jesuit amitantfcft'ho found 
an eloquent spokesman in the author of The Jew of jPlfimsi. and 
the enthusiasm of attached panegyrists, it is difficult for Outsiders, 
who are neither Jesuits nor Freemasons, to attain to any exact 
knowledge of the true state of the case. And until some further 
information is forthcoming they maybe pardoned if fbeydfcfcHne to 
the alternative suggested by Balaam, ana neither. Mass Altogether 
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nor curse altogether a sect which comes before them id so question* 
able a shape that it absolutely refuses to be questioned. But the 
presumption must always lie against any secret association that its 
secrets aro either too trivial or too criminal for exposure. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


A S the season waxes in London it wanes in New York. In a 
-LjL few weeks now the assembled singers and songstresses of 
the world who havo been divided between the rival Italian operas 
of New York will soon cross the raging main for the Italian opera 
of London. And with the departure of the Italian opera and the 
arrival of Barnum’s Circus— ‘his Own and Only Greatest Show on 
Earth — the New Yorker begins to discover that winter is past and 
gone, that the sudden and brief spring has arrived for a short visit, 
and that the torrid and tiring summer will be upon him in the 
twinkling of an eye. And when the New Yorker has made this 
discovery, the theatres find that their audiences fade and dwindle 
into uothinguees, and that the eyes of the theatre-goer turn long- 
ingly to Coney Island, where nature provides grand effects of sea 
end sky and wind and wave altogether boyond the capacity of 
4he most deft and ingenious of scenic artists. 

The theatrical season which is now drawing to a close in New 
York began with a blare of trumpets, and bid fair to bo one of tlio 
most notable in the annals of the American stage. And such 
indeed it has been, although it has not altogether fulfilled its 
promise. At the Academy of Music, the opera company consisted 
substantially of Mine. Adelina l’atti, Mrno. Etolka Gerster, and 
Signor Gulassi — tres voces et jwceterca nihil — for the performances 
as a whole were unspeakably shabby. At the New Metropolitan 
Opera-house, the newness and rawness of the building itself, and 
the inexperience of tho munager, united to deprive the per- 
formances of the perfection which had been promised. But the 
-operas were handsomely mounted with all the glory of now 
scenery, rich costumes, and ample and appropriate accessories. 
Now and again Signor Stagno and Signor (Jampanini, Mme. 
Nillsson ami Mm©. Sembricli, Mme: Scalehi and Mme. Trobclli, 
took part in performances which quite came up to tho high ex- 
pectations excited at the beginning of the season. Herr Senna, 
Ilorr Winckelmann, and Frau Matcrua are soon to give a series of 
Wagnerian concerts at the Metropolitan Opera-house, every seat 
for which was sold long before they arrived in America. At the 
•beautiful Casino Theatre, with its rich Moorish architecture, Herr 
Miliucker’s Beggar Student has been succeeded by ft revival of Herr 
Strauss's Merry War, which has already hud two long runs in 
New York, once in German at tho Thalia Theater, and again in 
English at the Germania Theater, now the Star. The company 
at the Casino is one of the best ever formed anywhere for comic 
opera, and the performance of the Merry War approaches close to 
absolute i perfection. The cast includes Mr. Frederick l^eslie, Mr. 
W. J. C&rletoii, Mr. Perugini, M133 Lilly Post— a charming 
vocalist — and Mme. Uottrelly. 

At the Star Theatre, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Henry Irving, and 
the Lyceum company appeared in tho* autumn for month, 
and then ret out on a tour of the chief towns of the United 
States. They wore succeeded by Mr. Edwin Booth, by Mr. John 
McCullough, by Mine. Modjeskn, nud by histrionic artists of less 
importance. Neither Mr. Booth nor Mr. McCullough was seen 
at his best; and neither seemed to be in good spirits or in good 
health. The company which supported Mr. Booth whs wholly 
•unworthy of him— excepting only Air. Eben Plyinpton, who acted 
in New York the same parts be played with M r. Booth in London 
—and the performances were in marked contrast to the careful 
and elaborate productions which marked the early days of Mr. 
Booth’s management of liis own theatre. Mme. Modjeska's en- 
gagement was made- memorable by the production of Nudjesdf 1, an 
original drama by Mr. Maurice Barrymore, which proved to be a 
feast of horror* as to its incidents. Tt was, however, a strong and 
well-knit play, with a chief part affording most extraordinary 
opportunities to the actress. The primary situation of tho pro- 
logue is not unlike a situation iu M. Copp&'s admirable drama 
SeverQ Torelli, which was produced at the Odoon in Paris about 
the same time that Mr. Barrymore's Nadjesda was done at the 
Star Theatre in New York. This situation is to be found sub- 
stantially in the last act of Victor Hugo's Afanon Delorme, No 
doubt it exists also in other plays. We note the coincidence 
without intending any reflection on the originality of Mr. 
Barrymore's play, which in other respects bears no resemblance 
either to Severe Tore Hi or to Marion Delorme 1. 

Wallaces Theatre Continues to live ou the leavings of the London 
Stage, and the only two plays which have there proved even 
slightly attractive and remunerative are Moths aud Lady Clare. 
Of these the latter b as been the more successful. It is well 
mounted, and the acting is not bad ; it is machine-made acting, 
indeed, good enough in Its way, but conventional in the worst 
sense ofa ^ortench misused and abused, and it is acting wholly 
devoid of dMifw vitality. • The thick and ragged utterance of 
Hiss Sees Poghloa ana of Mr. Osmond Tearje iu the chief ports 
lends cssilbilny to the prevalent American belief in the existence 
of au altCged 4< English accent.* The two young 
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female villain Melissa Smale, who is from Yorkshire in the play 
as it U done in New York, and not from America, as in the play 
as it was done in London. To see Lady Clare, this blurred and 
heavy copy of tho Muitre de Forge*, is to be moved to protest again 
Against the English mania for dramatic decanting. The Muitre de 
Forges is a highly ingenious novel, though plainly not of the first 
order of merit. In colour and feeling it is French, and this national 
quality is inherent in the situations, and not to be extracted by any 
process of u adaptation.” It is a pity that we cannot have in place 
of this vulgarized, not to say brutalized hybrid, a simple trans- 
lation or close adaptation of tho original French play, retaining 
the essentially French characters, scenes, and flavour. At the 
Madison Square Theatre, whore only American plays are acted, 
Mr. H. II. Boyesen’s Alpine Rose* has met with success. Mr. 
Boyoeen is a Scandinavian by birth, but he went to America as a 
youth, and he writes English like an American. He is one of the 
new school of American novelists, and it was because of his 
success as a novelist that the management of the Madison Square 
asked him to write a play. Alpine Rose* is a pretty and unpre- 
tentious idyl, founded on Mr. Boyosen’s own short story Ilka an 
the Hilltop . At tho Union Square Theatre, Separation, another 
American play by Mr. Bartley Campbell, has met with equal suc- 
cess. Although written before M. Sardou’s Odette, Mr. Campbell's 
Separation is very like it ; but the American play lacks the 
strength of motive which holds the French play together. Only 
the line acting of Mr. Charles Ooghlau keeps tho part of the 
husband from being contemptible. Inadequate as the motive 
is, individual scenes are handled with strength, and there are 
lines of genuiue beauty closely bordering ou poetry, and the 
lighter scones are in the true vein of comedy. 

Altogether the most successful theatre in New York this season 
has been Mr. Daly’s ; and the latest play is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful. Mr. Ihily was the first discoverer of the contemporary 
German drama. More than twenty years ago be made the first 
adaptation of Mosenthals Deborah for Miss Bateman, who acted 
Leah throughout Great Britain and tho United States. Ten years 
ago Mr. I)aly turned his attention to German comedy, which had 
been singularly neglected by English dramatists. To tuia day The 
Guv’nnr and Where's the Cat t and Our Regiment are the few 
receut plays of German origin known to the ijondon stage. It is 
astonishing that no English manager has brought out the Rig 
Bonanza, Mr. Daly’s very comic adaptation of llerr von Moser * a 
very comic Ultimo , or Lemons, Mr. Daly’s version of Ilerr RoseuV 
Cit/oncn. From Ilerr von Moser Mr. Daly also took tho Passing 
Regiment, ar.d from Herr Rosen anothor “comic plav, which he 
called Needles and Pins. From Ilerr d’Arronge he has adapted 
Dollars and Sense, and from Ilerr Schontban Seven-Twenty- High t . 
Mr. Daly’s latest adaptation is called Red-Letter Nights, and it is 
from tho German of Jacobson. It 19 an amusing trifle, admirably 
acted by Mr. Daly’s admirable company. Like the other plays, it 
is produced in the United States by special arrangement with the 
German author, who receives a percentage of the gross receipts of 
the theatre. By several years’ hard work Mr. Duly has succeeded 
in establishing in New York a theatre devoted to farcical comedy 
akin to that seen at tlio Criterion in London or the Palais Royal 
in Paris, except that Mr. Daly's plays are free from tho slightest 
trace of the taint which clings to the deodorized drama of Gallic 
origiu. By arrangement with Mr.Terriss of the Lyceum Theatre, 
Mr. Daly will bring his whole company to London in July to act 
for si v weeks at Toole’s Theatre iu Seven- Twenty-Eight and Dollar * 
and Sense, and perhaps in other of Mr. Dalys adaptations, as well 
ns in Garricks Country Girl and Cibbers She Would and She 
Would Not, two old comedy revivals iu which Mr. Daly’s ex- 
cellent company bus been very successful last season and this. 

The latest addition to the many places of amusement in 
New Y'ork is the Eden Musfa, an* attempt to provide Ameri- 
cans with a rival to Mme. Tussauil’s or the Mustfe Grtivin. 
A handsome granite building, in the modern French Renais- 
sance style, has been erected by a French company in Twenty- 
Third Street, near where Booths Theatre used to be. Hitherto 
a really good collection of waxworks has not been seen in 
the United States ; and the very word has a comic sound, 
recalling tho late lamented Artemus Ward and the perennial 
Mrs. Jarley. It cannot be said that the present exhibition L* 
altogether ’successful. Tho portraits are not as good as Mme. 
Tussmid’s, and the various scenes and groups are not as well 
arranged as at the Mus£e Grrivin. The models of Gambetta ai d 
of Bismarck are excellent, and those of Mr. Gladstone and Presi- 
dent Arthur are appalling. A Napoleonic trilogy showed the 
neatness of the French dramatic faculty ; one scene set in scenery 
set forth the death of the Prince Imperial in Zululaud, and another 
set forth the death of N&polcon HI. at Ohislehurst, while between 
the two was a reprod action of Veli’s statue of the 11 Dying Napoleon.” 
The nationality of tho artists is amusingly betrayed in most of tho 
figures* Mr. Edison was born in Montmartre, and Washington is 
crossing the Delaware amid the ice in a boat propelled by Breton 
sailors. Even the wild roughs of the Far West who Are hanging 
a murderer, by order of Judge Lynch, in the chamber of horrors 
, below, passed the days and nights of their youth iu the barriers de 
Paris , There is a story told— first bv Mr. Locker, we believe, 
and then set forth in Punch by Mr. I)u Manner, if wo mistake 
Hot— about an American Minister to England who said he bad 
been to Mme. Tuseaud’s, and, when asked how lie liked our wax- 
work, answered that it seemed to him much like any other Eng- 
lish party. So the MusSe GrtSvin seems much like auy other 
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French party — though it is hard to give vivacity to a wax figure. 
And so the Eden Miiftfo mums like any other American party, in 
which there might he » strong admixture of foreigners, and especi- 
ally of French uien. 


SCHOOL BOARD GRIEVANCES, BEAL AND FALSE. | 

X “|F to this present not one of onr statements regarding the 
J School Board has been contradicted or explained away, for 
the very simple reason that wc sot down nothing but plain facts 
which did not admit of denial. The Chairman and other sensible 
members have replied to our criticisms with perfect tone and 
temper, and an effort has already been made to remove t he faults 
ami abuses which we pointed out. Rut unhappily the Picturesque 
Joiiruali.'-t ban chosen to build a superstructure of legends upon the 
b«.*i> of our .statements, and thus the good effect of our criticisms 
may he decreased unices wo go a little out of our way to show 
how much of credit the Picturesque Journalist really deserves. 

Tube an astounding production called “At War with the 
Tlnvi » fi\V’ which appeals in the Telegraph of April 2 1st. An 
1‘Xcited School Board \ i.Mtor rushes up to the parish doctor and 
the < Vrreapoudent, and inquires whether the medical man “ regards 
Mr*. Barlifter as a person in possession of her senses.” The con- 
venient doctor testifies to Mrs. B.‘s panity ; whereupon the official 
explains that the woman had just attacked him with n lmli- 
palhrn saucepan, because, as she remarked, ho was “one ol the 
gang <»f child-killcrs who worked the scholars to death by means 
of wirrhemft for the sake of the blood- money the Government 
allowed for the job.” Like a true son of science, the doctor at 
once rushes off to see the fond mother and study witchcraft at the 
fountain-head. Mrs. Barlifter then begins an oration which is 
couched in a dialect hitherto left imprinted on the phonetic 
system. The words “threw” and “merciful" and “ murther ’’ 
an* used frequently ; but they occur in sentences of such fine gram- 
matical quality that it is hard to imagine a low-class Irishwoman 
using them. Mrs. Barlifter extracts horsolf with ease and pro- 
priety from tho most intricate parentheses, she generally uses 
veil) and nominative with care, and only her occasional habit of 
dropping into tho Dublin accent prevents liur speech from being 
dramatic and pure. She says that, in order to got the capitation 
gv.iut on each child, “whenever there’s a lesson that it's past 
human powers to dhrive into them, the masters pat the boys 
threw times on the head, and that's tho charm that work* on 
them, and in time their brains is worn out, and they knock 
under as you say, doctor, and the masters get the blood- 
money. And so the population of the poor in kept down ko that 
there may be more for tho rich.” The Daily Telcgiuph (Jorro- 
snr indent heard ull tlii.^, for he was in tho room. Let it bo 
observed that the brother of the murdered bov was in school the 
day before, “ and himself heard the word capitation grant spoken 
of, arid come uud tould ” Mrs. Barlifter. Tho day before I 1 
And the Visitor called at the house without knowing that the 
over-worked boy was dead. Very well. Tho Correspondent 
went with tho doctor and suw the school master, who “ iu .six 
months had taught tho three boys to read and write and figure 
beautiful” The good master was distressed, for tho two brothers 
(one of whom was tho youthful informer who ferretted out the 
particulars about tho capitation grant and the witchcraft) had 
both continued to attend school alter Billy was dead and buried, 
so Mrs. Barlifters suspicions were unknown to the school stall, 
and we cannot be surpnsed by learning that “tho muster failed 
to tee the joke.” He shall now see how a plain rale will put 
down this remarkable literary man. 

I. If the Visitor called at the house, he could only have done 
so on account of the marks shown in the duplicate registers sent 
to him weekly. 

2. Billy had attended regularly for six months, ho on the first 
occasion of his non-attendance he was marked “ Absent *’ in the 
registers. 

3 * At twelve o'clock on the same day a formal note would have 
bemi sent asking for the reason of absence. Billy's brother would 
naturally take the note, and when the answer came tho lad would 
have been marked “ bick ” in the Visitor’s register. 

4. If the Visitor called on a child who was marked “ Sick ” he 
would have exceeded his duty and wasted time. 

5. When Billy died, then Dicky would have tnld the master; 
the word “ Dead ” would lmve been inserted in the register which 
reaches the Visitor every Friday night. 

o. If the 'Visitor paid a visit without looking at the register, he 
neglected his duty ; if he paid a visit after looking at the register 
and seeing tho entry “ Dead,” he was a fool. 

7. If the master sent away the register without giving such 
easily-obtained information to the Visitor, he will be dismissed, 
(and deservedly dismissed), for his district and school can easily bo 
found by the simple expedient of issuing eleven circulars to the 
Superintendents of Visitors. 

. 8. The word* “capitation grant" would never have been used 
by the master at all. The masters received until recently one-half 
the examination grant on reading, writing, and arithmetic; one- 
half ibe grant on class subjects ; and ono-holf the examination 
grunt on special subjects j but no master would talk to boys about 
grants, and least of all about the capitation grant. 

9, Emry had teacher under the Board has been directly asked 
cp/uernfcg, tho truth of tho story, and none of them know anything 


The next story, about a lad who went first to school -at eleven 
years of nge, refused to learn because ho had a companion who 
could read “ penny dreadfuls n to him, lost his learned companion, 
studied primers in corners till be could read words or three 
syllables for himself, and then resolutely refused to Study any- 
thing more than Second Standard work, is plainly ludg^us. 

1. The boy lived in a fairly; good neighbourhood, for be had a 
bed with “ sacking and mattress." 

2. He eluded the Visitors by bis own efforts for eight years, hie 
father evidently desiring to send him to sohool. 

3. lie would not learn writing or arithmetic. 

4. Vet he passed the First and Second Standards. 

5. But if he was absolutely ignorant (as the writer says) of 
writing nml arithmetic, he must have failed in those two sttbgtttta. 

6 . If he failed in those two subjects, he could not pass the 
Second Standard, for he would have boon presented for examina- 
tion in the First Standard twice in successive years* 

7. Therefore, he never passed the Second. 

8. No Second Standard boy could read “ penny dreadfuls" un- 
less he were exceptionally forward, because tho numbers are bjb 
hard rh the ordinary three-volume novel. 

9. No boy could tench himself (as this boy did) to read tbrec- 
vuliune novels by two months’ study. 

10. Any teacher who allowed a lad to remain blankly ignorant 
f r twenty- two months out of twenty-four would be dismissed 
unless the lad were imbecile. 

11. Therefore the whole story is mythical. 

AVo have exposed this silly attempt to discredit tbe Board, 
Wause we do not d Cairo to be associated with such sad puerilities. 
We nro about to bring forward certain hard and definite conten- 
tions which might bo discredited if we allowed them to be classed 
with the blatant concoctions of picturesque scribblers. 

Three weeks ago we published a statement concerning a decent 
working-man who had boon harried by School Board clerks. Tho 
man was brought before the magistrate a second time, and spnnt 
the usual bad quarter of an hour among the thieves and brawlers ; 
ho was then put in tho dock, and pleaded his cause as well as 
he could. Tho prosecuting clerk overstated the “ criminal's ” 
weekly income by ior., Rud the Bench imposed a lino of 3s. 
This seems rather hard luck for the poor soul. lie showed 
ninotcou certificates proving that his children have regularly 
attended Bchool for ten yours; he proved that bis boy is now in 
the Sixth Standard, having passed the fifth at the last examina- 
tion ; yet he was worse treated than the foul-mouthed rowdies 
who make fun of the visitors and never dream of paying their 
fines. Ilis boy received tho following testimonial from the master 
of the school, who is a rather distinguished University man : — 

“ has been with me for the last five or six years in the 

above school, during which time I have had ample opportunity of 
forming a correct estimate of his character and qualifications. I 
know him to be truthful and trustworthy. For a long time he 
w as my special monitor, huviug charge of my class, cupboard-keys, 
and mv private desk. He is one of the most intelligent lads I 
have ever bad under my charge^gnd I consider all his work 
excellent. Ho has passed Standard V. of the Educational Depart- 
ments Examination. ... I am sure that in every way he 
would givo tho greatest satisfaction." 

Further than this, it appears that the boy obtained nine prized 
for regular and punctual attendance, and the Honour Certificate 
granted by tho Education Department. Jt is evident, then, that 
the man who was lined must have taught his children to bo 
honest, or his sun would not have been put in charge of desks 
containing money and cupboards filled with tempting kniok- 
koftcks ; lie must have kept the boy very regularly at school 
for three years, or the Honour Certificate could not have been 
obtained ; and the unusual record of nine regular attendance prises 
could only havo been gainod by a lad who, for five years* 
went to school on more than 95 per cent . of the occasions on 
which tho place was open. Judging from ordinary evidence, we 
are inclined to think that this fined and worxtod man is a 
good, worthy citizen who has brought up his family in a re* 
putable way. Was there no way of dealing with him save by 
putting him in the dock ? Could not his children, whom he hat 
so carefully trained and educated, have been spared the pain of 
seeing their futher ordered about by policemen P We think so* 
These active and intelligent clerks cost 34,000!. a year ; yet they 
leave 100,000 children out of school. Why not spend some time* 
iu looking after wastrels and vagabonds, instead of pestering and 
mulcting a poor respectable wretch wbo has obeyed the law in- 
variably P This question we leave to the public. 

Some other instances of vexatious action on the part -at 
beadles in mufti have been brought to our notice. Mostof.thflL 
visitors are careful to be inoffensive ; but whenever a onr official 
caste is created by law, certain members of tho csetC intarWbly 
assume lordly airs towards the public, and this dispoeitionott the part 
of the visitors should be sternly checked. One official lately called 
at the house of a scholar whose name is pretty weUkttofy* ixs 
England and elsewhere. Tho visitor asked if the hoiiteh&derfe 
children Attended Any school \ whereupon tho hi^eke^per sold 
11 No, rt adding that there were no children, and wfrlier Stating 
that her master was unmarried* Tho visitor agtfto Mkot if the 
gentleman had no children, and, on receiving mm* dttawor,! 
inquired, with an obvious and unpleasant yo# 

sure? 1 This is the true rudeness of the bes^^id vre.jj itftk 
that it might, with advantage^ bo stopped.*^ Once. ‘ Ita* dtp 
irritable gentlemen who might take it badly, although' of course it 
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ciay safely be ventured when only a woman is in the ease. 
A few months ago a very poor woman alleged that she had been 
twice summoned, and that on each occasion the School Board 
officer had taken three shillings from her outside the police-court 
and hod then sent her homo. Counsel was provided for this woman, 
and the ofjker was subjected to an awkward cross-examination, 
bnt no could fie got to the question, 44 Why wero the 

two summonses not heard f" and there the matter rested. But 
this singular story is significant, as showing what an officer might 
do if he chose. It is nonsense to say that no such extortion could 
bs practised by a tyrannical and almost irresponsible clerk. We 
kaow of several cases in which the Board has dismissed officers 
f bar extorting money from poor people. One fellow went so far as 
td go round and collect fines which had been actually im- 
posed ; another was sent away at a day’s notice for squeezing 
money out of certain poor creatures whom he had frightened ; 
another stole money on a really heroic scale ; so, in the face of 
these examples, it is silly to talk about impossibilities. We do 
not wish to blame the Board unduly; we only say that their 
officers can make the poor very uncomfortable, and that the most 
rigid precautions should be taken in order that beadles may not 
develop into bullies. Besides gentle and benevolent visitors, who 
give advice and apeak soft words, there are vuin and petty roughs, 
who use their brief authority in a fashion that causes much un- 
merited pain to people whose lives are made hind enough without 
official interference. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.— I. 

T HE past week has been one of groat excitement in the wurld 
of art. On Monday the Royal S.-oiety of TV in tors in Water 
Colours and the Royal Institute rpeued to the public with thwr 
Season’s exhibitions. On Wednesday the Groove nor, and on 
Friday the Royal Academy, had their 11 private ’’ views ; so that, 
in addition to the number or minor galleries, wo have the four 
moat attractive of the year all upon our hands together, Tn a 
first article it will bo test to mention briefly a few pictures or 
sculptures which appear most meritorious, reserving detailed criti- 
cism for a future occasion. The multitude of works in the Royal 
Academy and in the Royal Institute contrasts unfavourably with 
the more select show of the Grosvenor and the oil Water-Colour 
Society. It is, of course, well that young or struggling artists 
should have tho chance of calling attention to their powers ; but 
of the nearly two thousand pictures at Burlington House, of tho 
more than one tbmtaand at Prince’s Ilall, it may he asserted that 
tho world would be very little the poorer if nine- tenths were lost ; 
whereas it would be hard to spare even one or two from the 
Grosvenor or the Society's Gallery in Pall Mall. These select 
exhibitions are perhaps not so attractive to the general public ; 
but they are very grateful to the critic, who finds himself saved 
the t rouble of picking and choosing, and saved also from the fear 
which, in spite^of what artists may say or think, most critics 
feel, of neglecting modest morfc or tne work of new artists who 
have their way to make in the world. The old W.iter-Oolour 
Society hna only tried and established painters in its ranks ; and 
though there is, strictly speaking, no Society at the Grosvenor, an 
invitation to exhibit is issued to a very small company. 

Taking the galleries in order we may begin with Pall Mall. 
There are only 301 pictures exhibited. Of these, in the order of 
the catalogue the most remarkable are as follows : — 44 View of the 
Amphitheatre at Pol a in Istria ” (6), by Mr. Glennie, a small work 
in size, but very large in treatment, ana warm iu colour ; 44 A l.une 
near Ddrkiug ” (9), by Mr. Birket Foster, who also exhibits 
“Possingtbe Flock ” (65), "A Windfall” (232), “An Itinerant 


Musteibn" (244), and 44 Gypsies” (252), all charming little works, 
especially the u Windfall, M in which the bark of a tree is painted as 
only Mir. Birket Foster can paint it; " The Captive Princess” (27), 
by Mt. H. S. Marks, R.A., in which the birds are marvellous for 
their texture 1 and their human expression, while the Princess is 
commonplace to the last degree ; “ A Deserted River-bed ” (36), 
by Mr. A. W. Hunt, a very characteristic example of this charm- 
ing artist,* who- also sends nine other works, some of which we 
enall have occasion to ttptice again: “Cutting and Tying Corn, 
Midhurst * (39), by Mr; Thorne Waite, a fine Sussex landscape by 
ah artietof great power, who exhibits here four other pictures and 
at the Institute one, all of them well worthy of careful examina- 
tion; ** Chrysanthemums ” (58), which bears the sad note in the 
&tslOgne “Mrs. Angell'n last work”; there are several other 
lovely little pictures by this lamented artist, some of which wo 
hope. to notice at another time: 44 Entrance to the Port of 
by Mr. William Callow, a fine work, large in 
tmmmk and neftd; u Timon and Apewantus ” (64), by Sir John 
GHbar^ -$fc A;, in reality a landscape, the figures being wholly sub- 
oiiimtgdf gloomy hi colour, ana altogether pervaaed with the 
ASntimebt of the melancholy linos from Smikspcare appended 
to k ia the catalogue; “ London Bridge, with St, Magnus and the 
. Monument p (83), by Mr. Marshall, who sends other London views 
“ O™*"; 0 * F ‘ owaw " ( 9 ?)> Mr. Ob«He» 

fr*;% littte work, bat Mxrtty, aa is .Iso.bat ia a lew 
W «Dw«rter^(.4o), wWoh/bowette, i* a 

dnuattie pietste ; “ A Champion of Otom” 
* ' * " " ** * * tb* oaptbe 


(itAV% ~Mt. xitiethut, in wbiob th. : Old 
ttocftb 'ttngb to M» akothor*, “The Silk W’ oiOloo K 
0»Sie* (i09),'by Mr.E. A, OoodnU; "8noWaott''(jU3), 


Whaite ; u Ben Nevis ”(115), a summer moonlight scene of great 
beauty, by Mr. H, P. Jackson; and Mr. Carl^ Haug’a grand 
piclure, one of the largost lie has ever painted, “Eliezor returning 
from his Mission” (116). The white-robe# llebekah sits on her 
camel, which Elie2er leads through a rocky ptas. A guitar is in 
her hnnds. Behind are followers on a long procession of cam -la 
winding through the narrow defile. This is a magnificent work, 
well worthy of the groat artist by whom it is painted. 44 Viola v 
(125) is by Mr. Pnynter, who exhibits at the Royal Academy n 
still more elaborate study from apparently the same model, as wril 
as a 44 Psycho ” (170) in this gallery. All are marked with the 
usual rare and knowledge wo have been taught by long experience 
to expect from this accomplished artist, who also sends a very 
pleasing landscape, 44 St. Radigund’s Abbey ” (201). Wo must 
return to this gallery before long, not having nearly exhausted the 
list of iu treasures. 

The Grosvenor Gallery, os we have said, resembles tho exhibition 
of the old Water-Colour Society in the seloctnesaof the gathering. 
In this preliminary notice it will bo sufficient to mention only 
the most remarkable pictures, taking thorn rather in the order in 
which they occur to the mind than iu that of the catalogue. By 
far the greatest work is unquestionably “King Cophetua,” by 
Mr. Burne Jones. Tbe beggar maid siti high on the throne, the 
King below lit-r, and two choristers above in a kind of gallery. 
The King’s figure, in fantastic armour, tbe crown in his hand, ins 
shield and lance leaning against tho wall before him, his love-sick 
look aa be gazes up at the object of his adoration, is one of the 
most beautitul Mr. Burno Jones has ever conceived or painted. 
AVe wish we could feel ns woll satisfied with the lady. She is, in 
tho first place, far from being lovely. Her hands hang listlessly down, 
and she does not in any way answer to Tennyson's heroine:— 

Her arms uorofta her breast she laid ; 

She w as more fair than wonl* can nay. 

Still, though it is easy to find fault, this is a fine work, 
and the finest by far in the gallery, if not, indeed, the finest of 
the year. Something toore than a rumour asserts that an 
attempt will bo made to obtain it fur one of tbe national 
collections. Next, by way of contrast, may be mentioned Mr. 
Guide run 'a * 4 Aphrodite, * livsh as the foam.*” The goddess lien 
on a wave of the bluest Mediterranean, her golden hair floating 
behind lier. The sea-gulls flock round her, and the water is 
streaked with foam. Whether as au idealization or ns an exercise 
in harmonious colour, this picture is to be admired olrnoBt with- 
out reserve. Three portraits of Mr. Alma Tadema come next. One 
represents Ilerr Lowenstam, seated at his etclungrijonrd, jrith his 
copper before him. Tho second is Signor Amendola, who, with 
his graver in his hand, is chasing the surface of & metal statuette. 
The third represents a young Indy seated, and, though not quite m 
pleasing a picture, is absolutely true to nature, with that ease of 
manner and pose which can onlv be given by the highest art. At 
tho Royal Academy Mr. Alma tadema has a large canvas, show- 
ing 44 Hadrian in England visiting a Romauo-British Pottery.” It 
is in the place of honour in the Great Room, and deserves the 
distinction ; yet we have Been many of the artist’s less ambitious 
pictures which we prefer to it. The Emperor, with bis attendants, 
is on a kind of staircase-landing. The shopmen bring specimens 
of the so-called 44 Samian ware ” before him, one of them mounting 
the stairs in front. Below is a counter where selling and baying 
are goiug on. There is a certain wont of colour in the picture. 
The figure of Hadrian is by no means prominent. Well worked 
out as it is, this docs not rank among the artist’s greatest triumphs. 
The Grosvenor has two charming little pictures by Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, and the Royal Academy a larger one, 14 Saying Grace ” 
(1642), a very sweet and pleasing work, showinga group of pretty 
children aud their nurse at a table. At the Grosvenor the number 
of portraits is perhaps excessive, but most of them are very fine. 
Mr. Millais seuds three, two of which represent Lady Campbell, 
first as a child, painted some years ago, aud then as a bride. The 
third is the portrait of Lord Lome, which the artist intends at a 
present to Canada. It is firmly but somewhAt hurriedly painted. 
Near it is a second picture, “A Wood Nymph/’ by Mr. Burn© 
Jones, a very decorative work in his usual maimer. Two portraits 
by Mr. Richmond in th<* same room, “ Miss Dora and Miss Rose 
Mirleea,” will be much Admired, tho second especially for its finely 
compared landscape background. A portrait of 44 Mrs. Duff,” 
with a background of conservatory foliage, by Mr. Collier, is very 
charming. Mrs. Collier comes very near her husband this year. 
Two nymphs on a sandy shore in on atmosphoro of golden haze 
form a finely-conceived illustration of the line — 

By the t Ulricas, do'orous, midland son. 

In bor portrait of Miss Huxley (592) at the Royal Academy 
Mrs. Collier shows still higher powers. The drawing aud colouring 
of tho hand and Arm, although somewhat dark, are among tho 
best examples of the year. The Grosvenor Gallery contain? ex- 
cellent examples of Mr. Julian Story, Mr. Macbeutti, Mr. Legros, 
Mr. Watts, Miss Tennant, Mr. Rooke, and Mr. Bateman. 

The picture to which most sightseers will hasten at tho Royal 
Academy is the 44 Cjmon and Iphigenia ” of tbe President. Yet 
it cannot bo considered a satisfactory piece of work. Iphigenia is 
very fair, but Cymon is very tame, aud looks at her as if tho sight 
was the most ordinary in tbe world. Tho accessories are not 
happy, the trees being especially Unpleaaing. A golden light 
is over everything, but the moon is sotting or ruing in tho 
background. Opposite to this picture hangs a still less satisfac- 
tory 44 Idyll, 1745 " { 347 ), by Mr. Millais* A soldier-boy, in 
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ft stiff, unnaturally scarlet uniform, plays his fife for the benefit of this opinion would of itself be quite unimportant, if it did not 
of three girls, who appear to have seated themselves in the stream also lead to the force being actually treated by the authorities 
of a brook. On the same wall is Mr. Orcbardsons “Manage as a joke. In fact, the chaff that has been scattered broadcast 
de Convenanco ” <341 ), a picture in which there is even more on this subject has probably done more than anything else to make 
apace “to let” than usual with this artist. A lady and gentle- the Volunteers resolve to be taken seriously. Ana perhaps they 
man, the latter elderly, are seated at either end of a very largo are now taken as seriously as the regular army, for at any rats 
table, over which hangs a lamp. A man-servant in attend- they have an existence off paper. The real truth 4 i that our 
ance completes the group. The chiaroscuro is admirable, the army, as is admitted by e\ cry authority not bound by his position 
colouring very harmonious, the expression of boredom but too to state the reverse, 19 in each a state of inefficiency as would, 
distinct ; yet this is a picture few people will care to lopk at create an almost universal panic amongst all but the far-sighted 
twice. Mr. Long -ends “ Thisba ** (358), a Babylonian girl listen- politicians of Birmingham were it fully realized. But the facts am 
inp at a chink in the wall. The faco is finely painted, but the obscured by the showers of compliments from the epecch-makem- 
wall is very Hot and incomplete. Mr. Calderons “Night” (340) at the War Office. Those, however, who get some glimmering 
is on the same side of the room, and will be generally admired, perception of the reality ara apt to lull the fears naturally 
Two pictures hv Mr. Hook (346, 352) are in his usual manner, the raillod forth by recollecting that there are two hundred thousand 
first, u The Mirror of the Sea-Mew,” being by tar the most pleas- Volunteers actually in the fiesh. And then, when they read the 
ing. Mr. Poynter a “ Diadumene ” (368) is a very small, but very charming and laudatory little speeches made by the inspecting 
complete, nude study ; and ho also sends two remarkable por- officer after narh inspection — how that when the volunteer movo- 
traits in crayons (1358, 1359), so different in style that it is went first started he didn't believe in it, how that they have 
difficult to believe that they "are by tho same artist. now proved that, they ore real soldiers, how that they have 

The whole impression produced by Lhe Academy this year is by stood the test of ridicule, and how that now the country 
no means favourable. It is not “ up to the average,” except in one may rely on them for its defence— they turn away from the sub- 
feature, the sculpture, which goes far to redeem this brunch of ject probably with the remark that, if the French did come,. 
English art from the aspersions lately cast upon it. Mr. Thorney cruft’s they would get a “jolly good licking.” It would, no doubt, 
Mower ” < 1 S56). Mr. Gilberts “ Icarus ” ( 1S5 5 ). Mr. Lawson’s be difficult suddenly to change this tone, just a9 it is difficult to 
41 Ghdiator ' f (1809), some bronze heads by Mr. lvinloeb, and a leave off 1 any habit which is the result of constant want of back- 
very lino relief bv Mr. Bates, “ Socrates” ( 171 2), which wo believe bone. \\ hen smooth things have been prophesied for years, it is 
obtained tlio first prize at the whiter competition, are all works of nut easy to start the prophecy of rough things without any 

which any school might be proud, obvious reason for the change. But ? after the first plunge had 

The Institute of Painters iu Water Colours, like the Royal been made, and when the first cry of indignation had subsided, it 
Academy, suffers from a congestion of poor pictures. To find the would soon be seen that the Volunteers would respond to a little 
good ones implies search. The largo picture by Mr. Walter wholesome criticism, given in the right spirit, not only by a 

Langley, “Among the Missing” (275), will probably make a greater desire to fulfil their duties in a more soldierly manner, but 

greater impression on the mind than anything el.-o in the rooms, also by an increased aspect for the authorities. Toe Volunteers 
It is a sad sceue feelingly rendered. The PoruLli fish«*rfo 1 k have wish to be taken seriously. They arc serious in their endeavours 
assembled at the door of a post-n|Jice to gain tidings of to learn their work, desirous to know their own failings, and 

absent boats. It is blowing hard, and the pavement shines with anxious for real improvement. It is therefore merely an insult to 

recent rain. An old woman leads away one of tlio bereaved reward their aspirations with the sugar-plums of oratory, 
wives, and comforts her as best she can" TJ10 luces arc more The fact i« that recruits join the Volunteer force, not merely 
highly finished than tbo draperies ; lmt. taken altogether, this is a because they find in it pleasant companionship and a semi- 

lino work, and well deservi-s the place of honour which it 00 athletic occupation suited to their taste, but also, strange as it 

cupica. “ Satisfaction ” ^2441, by ^lr. J. Nash, which hangs near may seem to a certain class of politicians, because they have a 
it, is rather empty. Among the sand-hills ol’ perhaps tho Belgian 1 genuine fooling of patriotism. \Ye are not supposed by our Oou- 
coast a man in the. costume of halt n century ago lies dead on his t mental neighbours to be a military nation ; and yet it is doubtful 
face. A sea-gull hovers near. Avery spirited portrait (22) of if they could raise a force of any size 011 the voluntary system 
Mr. Idifton, the lV«idei,t of the Institute, is contributed by Mr. without pay. It is not often realized by outsiders that the sacri- 
Walter Wilson. u Summer and the Winds” (92), by Mr. (Jtsorero ficos which a Volunteer hft9 to make, simply in order to fulfil tho 
Wilson, is fantastic, but. not without signs of careful study and of regulations as to efficiency, are in many cases very considerable, 
an eye for harmonious colouring. Mr. Walter I’ranes *• Liver ” The privates are seldom men of great wealth; usually men who 
(108) will eurpriso the visitor by its excellent drawing and fine by hard daily work succeed in earning a smsli salary. The 
effect. “ The Bazaar at Suez ” ( 745 ) is a caiefully-painted picture spending of every sixpence must be a tnaLter of thought. And yet 
by Mr. Simpson, who has given his figures a niof-t Oriental aspect, they mansgo to afford considerable sums of money for Volunteering 
“ rriscilla ” (013), by Mr. Linton, is extremely pretty. We must alone. In the majority of corps at tho present time, it is true, tho 
reserve for the present a notice of tho numerous and excellent j uniforms are provided out of thecorpa funds (an arrangement by which 
landscapes to be found in this Gallery. the capitation grant for each man /or three years is completely 

absorbed), but ho has to pay an annual subscription. In addition 
== ■ ■ to (hi*, ho has to pay for any of the pleasanter parts of his work in 

which ha may take part, such as marching and camping out, and 
VOLUNTEERING. reviews away from his headquarters. In addition to this, he has- 

to travel backwards and forwards between his homo or place of 
nnilR author of John BvU et .vr»n lie, with that vivid perception business and tho rifle range or place of drill, often a considerable 
•I- of the superficial aspect of things essentially characteristic of distance. In time the sacrifices are no loss. All through the 
ft Frenchman, 1 ms remarked that the rate of insurance is not spring and summer months the one half-holiday of tho week is 
ultercd for a man when he enrolls himself ns n volunteer. And absorbed, and at least one other evening is largely occupied. Thera 
lie observes, with a certain apparent justice, that, the com- are many men who belong to London corps who, living in the 
niercinl value of a man’s life is not, in the opinion of those most more distant suburbs, are unable on a drill night to reach their 
interested in tlm question, altered by his undertaking to defend homes till a late hour at night. The sacrifices, both in time and 
his country. Thu French are it logical nation— a term usually money, made by officers are very much greater, although their 
applied to people who are enabled by consummate accuracy of backs arc, no doubt, as a rule more able to bear them. Not only, 
thought to derive definite conclusions from uncertain premisses however, in spite of all these things, do the men attend the 
by the simple process of ignoring half of them — and there is number of drills and do the about mg necessary to fulfil tho 
no doubt much that is suggestive in the view taken by the condition of efficiency laid down by Government; but the 
biographer of c Kir nation. And this is the more observable ‘•ince, majority of them go far beyond this, some men doing three 
in the early days oT tho movement, it was a common sarcasm or four times what is required of them. Here, then, we hare 
amongst regular soldiers that the Volunteers were* to be ordered proof of n spirit iu the force which implies that they for their 
out of tho country only in case of invasion. It is now nearly part regard the matter in a serious light, and this they have 
twenty-five years since the movement began which produced the proved by actually doing at considerable expense aud inconveni- 
present Volunteer force ; and it has never done uny thing since but $nce a good deal more than is required of them. They have then 
drill, act in the capacity of guards of honour to royal personages, a right to be taken seriously by the War Office, and a right to 
go to reviews which arc lunns of holidays, shoot at targets, demand that their labours should not end in futility owing either 
and wear its uniform*. to the carelessness or penuriousness of tho authorities. 

It is, in fact, a common view to take of the Volunteers in Some indications that the military authorities Intend to 
general that they shoot, drill, and camp out, just as other men fulfil their duty in this matter more completely have lately 
play cricket or football. Nor is this view incorrect as far ns it goes, shown therosehes. The utter uselessness of the ordinary Easter 
Officers and men alike enjoy a march out or a review, and the Monday Reviow was this year recognised completely & theory 
pleasure of hitliug someth ing, even a sheet of iron, with a firearm and partially in practice. It is true that that which ’toot 
is naturally implanted in every Englishman’s mind. Most men on place at Portsmouth was from many points of view a Cumbersome 
this ride of the Channel consider physical exercise as essential to failure, from which (if we are to juage by the official statement* 
a healthy condition of body ; but few have enough spare time to on the subject) the chief lesson to he learnt was that the general! 
become proficient in more than one Itind of outdoor occupa- in command were more in want of improvement the ottyaim 
fcon ; and if they choose to devote the energy which might be they commanded. But blundered as this affair wife*# it taught 
epenfc in athletics, useful only to themselves, in doing what they both steadiness and coolness to the men; and there probably was 
can to make themselves efficient soldier.*, so much the better not a Volunteer officer there who did not ^ ntll notes of 
/or the country. Aud even if it were the mere playing at soldier- several matters in which he felt that he could improve himself and M* 
jug which it is often supposed to be, Volunteers would still in a men at tho next opportunity which might presen ttfsrilffbr practising 
ctfsi* be more efficient than their neighbours. The mere injustice the attack formations. But of far greater importance to those who 
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took part in thorn were the various manoeuvres on the Friday and 
Saturday before Eastor. A portion of the force* for instance, 
which marched down to Portsmouth from Petarsfield received a 
careful lesson in outpoat duty on the Friday* and was engaged in 
an atjSk on a small force of regulars defending the Portsdown 
heigh? on the Saturday. The proper placing of outposts is not 
ouly most important and interesting in iteeli’, but is capable of being 
very successfully taught iu time of peace. Wo are glad, therefore, 
to ace a serious effort modo to instruct the Volunteers in this part 
of their duties. Mistakes were of course made by the officers com- 
manding companies* as well as by the men. These, however, were 
carefully and clearly pointed out by the officer in command ot the 
marching columns* who carefully inspected every sentry and piquet. 
It might ha vo boon bettor had ho delayed his inspection for a 
short time* for several of the officers in command of the piquets 
hod not had time to place their men entirely to their own eatls- 
faction* or to give them complete instructions before ho made his 
round. It is to ho hoped that outpost duty will for the future form a 
portion of the regular annual training of every Volunteer. The sham 
light on Saturday was also instructive ; but here there were cer- 
tainly some faults observablo. A pnttty fight was spoilt to a 
great extent by the far too rapid advance of the attacking force. 
One company of these* it is true* turned the enemy’s flank with 
great success, upon which the umpire gave the order to tho 
defending force to retreat; hut there wa9 both hurry and 
confusion amongst tho companies engaged in the direct attack ; 
and* although the general line was ultimately preserved, yet 
during the advance the men might linvo been soon crowded 
together in somo places, while in others large gaps were observable. 
Often, too* the companies were overlapping each other on the 
flanks. Tins partial confusion was no doubt to some extent due 
to the fact that* beyond the sirnplo words to extend and form 
supports* no instructions whatever were given to the officers 
commanding companies. Tho extended line was first considerably 
broken up by having to pass over ground covered in places with 
impenetrable gorse-bushes. Tho supports, seeing these gaps in the 
line in front* moved up buforo any reinforcement was intended, 
wedging themselves into tho middle of divided companies in 
front. Much of this confusion wOuld certainly have been avoided 
had fuller instructions been given. It is but fair to say, how- 
ever, that a large part of tho force was brought suddenly in con- 
tact with the enozny owing to the remissnena of the cavalry scouts* 
who had touch of tho enemy for half au hour before any messago 
was sent back to the officers commanding the columns. With all 
this, however, the Saturday was a much more instructive day than 
the Monday. The very fact that the mistakes committed were 
clear proves that fights on a small scale can be better utilized for 
purposes of instruction than those whero twenty thousand troops 
are engaged.^ And it is to bo hoped that the system of subdivi- 
sion in the Easter training started this year will bo carried out to 
a much fuller extent in years to come. 


CONCERTS AND ENTRKTAIXMKNTS. 

M ISS^ AGNES MAITLAND’S first evening concert at the 
rrincos Hall on Tuesday presented an interesting and woll- 
selected programme* including recitations by Miss Coweu and a 
number of modern songs which, though familiar enough, merit 
popularity, and were excellently rendered. Miss Maitland’s finished 
style, pure intonation, aud agreeable voice wero effectively dis- 
played iu two of F. II. Cowen’s most recent songs, “ Because * 
and “ Outcry,” and in Smart’s duet, 44 Wo Two,” with Mr. 
Maybrick ; tho quality of her voice and the refinement and admir- 
able finish of her dolivery are well calculated to render lull inter- 
pretation to such songs as “Because,” tho delicate nuances of 
which were given with raro feeling and expression. Mr. Henry 
Guy’s fine voice and artistic instinct were notable iu his 
rendering of a new descriptive song entitled “Tho Pilgrim,” 
by Stephen Adams. Mr. Realms gave ample justice to Sullivans 
“ Thou ’rt passing hence,” and Miss Rosa Leo’s singing of De 
Lara's 44 Where memory dwells” emphasized the morbid senti- 
ment of that dreary reverie. Mr. Maybrick was beard to greater 
advantage in Smart’s duet than in his first song* Oliver King’s 
“For Mo and ho ia invariably spirited and effective in compo- 
sitions by Stephen Adams. The instrumentalists were Alias 
Gertrude Salmon aud Miss Adelina Dinclli ; the latter was recalled 
for her bright and facilo execution of De Deriot’s violin solo. “ Le 
Tremolo.” 

At the second concert of Henry Leslie’s Choir at St. James’s 
Hall, on Saturday, the usual programme of madrigals and part- 
songs was varied by pianoforte solos by Muio. Essipolf and songs 
by Mrs. Hutoliinaon and Signor Eoli. Tho choir, conducted by 
Mr. Randegger, gave a remarkably fino rendering of Morley’s 
charming madrigal, “ My bonny lass,” tho exquisite harmonies 
of which were produced with rich efibet and admirable pre- 
cision. Ths efficiency of the choir was also well exhibited iu 
Henry IMs “Arise, sVeet Love.” iu Mr. U&icott’s arrange- 
ment of Kjerulfs picturesque “Norwegian Bridal Song,” in 
Sterndale Bennett’s curious setting of Marlowe’s “dome live 
with me,” so little suggestive of Arcadian quiet, and in other and 
more familiar compositions. Mme. Eseipoff’s performance of 
Beethoven’s “ Sonata pAthdtique ’’ was remarkable for her inde- 
pendent and in some respects novel, version of the adagio canta- 
bile, which the great pianiste rendered with transcendent subtlety 


and intellectual power. In Interpretation* in execution, iu un- 
trammelled judgment, Mme. Essipoffis an artist of notable indi- 
viduality ; her playing suggests no school* no mechanical accepta- 
tion of tradition* and no concession to whatsoever caprices of 
virtuosity may chance to bo the mode. The brilliance and dis- 
tinction of her execution, in addition to the rarer qualities of her 
interpretation, were vividly manifest in her performances of 
Moskowsky’s “ Sdrfinado ’’ and in M. St.-Srti : ns’s “ Caprice,” founded 
on an air of Gluck* the complox variations of which were given 
with faultless mastery. 

Mr. Philip Beck’s recitation of Coleridge’s Remorse at the 
Prince’s Hall on Saturday was a remarkable effort of memory 
on the part of the young actor* and an interesting, though 
Bcarcely a successful, attempt to resuscitate a play which is not 
likely to receive now more adequate interpretation than at Drury 
Lane in 1813, from 1*11 listen and Mrs. Glover, or in 1817, from 
Mr*. Baxter and Wallack. Mr. Frank Thioke’s adaptation, 
which Mr. Beck used, is good, but scarcely comprehensive enough 
in its work of condensation ; there still remains much windy 
apostrophe and prolix description to bo eliminated before the play's 
undoubted dramatic power may be temptingly displayed to 
modern managers. I11 spite of Leigh Hunts singular criticism, 
the drama ouly achieved a meets (festwie, and the euccinot judg- 
ment in the pages of Gonesi is* as is frequent in that compilation, 
not devoid of stern eloquence — 44 a tolerable Tragedy by Coleridge ; 
some parts of it are beautifully written.” The diction of the play 
is such as no modern audience would endure ; “ threaddy leaves, 
for instance* is as bad as Leigh Hunt’s “ farmy fields, and the 
drama abounds in passages of turgid and ponderous bombast that 
obscure the dramatic vitality. Even Mr. Beck’s serious and excel- 
lent bludy scarcely succeeded in veiling tho occasional absurdities, 
such as the inconsistency of Alvar’s sentiment towards Ordonio, 
now invoking Heaven to u#*Lt bis prayer for his 44 guilty brother,” 
and anou gloating on the prospect of remorse that shall cling 
to him with 41 poisonous tooth, ’’ and ho as “ tho lion’s bite. 
Tho invocation in tho third act, with much exquisite poetry, 
contains also such lines as these, descriptive of tho drowned 
Lapland wizard : — 


Thun round and round tlio whirlpool 1 * marge ye dance, 
Till from the blue swoln come the soul toils out 
And joins your mighty army. 


With all its glowing imaginative force and powerful dmmatio 
situations* it is to be feared Coleridge's Remorse contains too 
much “ mere poetry,” ns Shelley says, to succeed in these dayB. 

The diverting enter tain meut at St. James’s Hall entitled “Odds 
and Ends,” which has reached its 350th performance, is diversified 
by several new impersonations as nch in humour and aa quaintly 
suggestive as any in Mr. Du Vais ropertory. The powers 
of mimicry and abundant resources of Mr. Du Val are 
surprisingly exemplified in tho considerable range of characters 
he illustrates* and his histrionic talent is not leas strikingly 
displayed iu recitation. In the character of Terry O’Reilly* an 
Irish peasant, he recites Sheridan Lo Fanu’s 44 Sham us O’Brien,” 
a ballad of ’98, with extraordinary spirit and dramatic power ; the 
transitions from the lire and enthusiasm that mark tho stirring 
incidents of the poem to tho quiet passages that are parenthetical 
and humorous, are distinguished by a truth and facility that are 
remarkable. In tho oxciting climax of O’Brien’s escape, the 
speaker's exultation is not less vividly felt than the animated 
scene is perfectly realized, and the reassumption of tho speaker’s 
personality after this outburst of passion is effected with admirable 
art. The" recitation is no eloquent declamation merely", but on 
excellent piece of acting* full ot colour and vitality* and thoroughly 
well sustained. 


SUGAR. 

T HE price of sugar is just now lower than it has ever been 
known to he before. Jngg«ry, a kind used for refining, ia 
selling at nine shillings per hundredweight, or less than a penny a 
pound ; German beet sugar is selling at fifteen shillings per 
hundredweight, or little more than three-halfpence per pound: 
and tho prices of other kinds are proportionately low. Compared 
with this timo last year, when prices wero already considered 
extremely depressed, the tall ranges from 25 to 30 per cent. 
The result is great depression and embarrassment in Mincing 
Lane, the headquarters of the trade in sugar os in other colonial 

{ )voduce. It is said, for example, that ono great house hoe lost 
atcly threo hundred thousand pounds through the depreciation in 
this commodity alone. Happily, tho house is possessed of an 
immense capital, and cun afford not only to bear tho loss, but to lay 
in such quantities of the commodity at tho present low prices 
as promise by-ond-by to recoup it for its leas and leave a profit. 
But houses less fortunately circumstanced are in difficulties, and 
consequently failures and private compositions aro numerous. The 
sugar-growing countries are likewise distressed. And yet, 
although, as we have said, prices are lowor than they liavo ever 
been known to bo before* tho general expectation is that they 
will fall still further. Of course annuitants. Civil Servants* 
clergymen* and other persons possessed of fixed incomes, benefit 
by this state of things. Not only is sugar exceptionally cheap, 
but so are almost ail the necessaries of life; and consequently 
fixed incomes go further than heretofore. Kent, no doubt, is 
higher, and so ia moat; but bread, tea* coflee* clothing, and 
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almost every commodity is exceptionally cheap. With re- 
gard to the working the benefit is not quite unmixed. 

Those of them who mo in pood employment, of course, leap 
the advantage, lila* ilu; po=se«ura of fixed incomes. But the 
depression in tr.-i.fe crimed by low prices lenders many employers 
incapable of pi\ing as nuicli employment ns formerly, There is, 
therefore, mere idle la hour than usual, and wages are tending 
downwards. TJio movement in fiivoiq; of assisted emigration, and 
tho nicotine of unemployed that have been held lately in 
Manchester, go to riiuw that in many quarters there is distress 
among I lie woiking eludes. Yet tho distress, happily, is not 
great. lY.rtly the vuy low prices enable people to live on 
smaller iuc-uiie.** ; end partly tho great emigration of tho past 
throe or lour \ofie has taken away a considerable number of tho 
redundant population. Still, though there is no grout distress, 
tin re is n*» prosperity, balling prices, in short, are not an 
advantage t.i any chiny of tho community, except alone tho pus- 
ht'tfi'U’H ..flKoil incomes. 

The lir.-t can v of tho extraordinary depreciation in sugar is tho 
rapid grow ih ol production. In old times sugar was grown from 
the eiu:» aii Lie, a ml to u large extent its production depended upon 
rime labour ; but during Uu* great war between this country mid 
France at tin- beginning nf the century, Napoleon adopted, in iho 
hopo of weakening "ur m**an.s of o lib nee, ft plan for encouraging 
b.-t;«root cultiVi.ti''': in l mice. Tho political object ho had in 
■\ie\v liiiii d, but the iconiiiuic results have been marvellous. Beet 
cultivation fes-4 /wmifed beyond all expectation in Franco, 
a ud bus I'Xteiided to nenily every Continental country. It 
La« particularly usmiund great proportions in (Germany nnd 
Audrin; and of late chemical discoveries and mechanical ini- 
pro\ em cuts Iiavo enabled tho (German and Austrian growers to 
inerea^u their exports and to improve tho quality of tho sugar, so 
that they aro largely driving (uno-sugar out of tho iimrkuis of 
Wes torn Europe. A series of statistical tables laid before tho 
&ugar Homilies ( ‘ommitleo sumo years ago shows that tho total 
production of sugar in 1852 wo* 1,476,000 tons; ill 1878 it hud 
rhen to 3,120,000 tons. Jn twenty-six years, that is, the pro- 
duction biul more, than doubled : and since then it has gone on 
rapidly increasing. The chief growth has been in V '-root-sugar ; 
but thoro bus Lien also a \ciy considerable extension of the culti- 
vation of canu-pugur. Tho complete conquest and pacification of 
India, us well an the opening up of it by means oi railways, bus 
extended the cultivation in that country, nnd made tho crop avail- 
able k>v European consumption. The settlement of Australia luis 
likewise led to 1 he cultivation of aimnr in that continent. Sugar 
cultivation has hewn aLo introduced into Egypt. And for several 
years the Lruziliim Government have been euconragiug by all 
menus in its power sugar cultivation in Brazil. Altogether the 
increase in thoe ways h very large. At the same time tho adap- 
tation of bitam to navigation and the extend 011 of railways ha\e 
made it pocidbk 1 to hurry each crop to market, almost as «■ um a** it. 
in gathered. FonneiJy merchants bad to invest viry largo sums 
in produce, which they bad to keep in largo warehouses, at heavy 
expense to tlifSiisoivcH. Xnw they can do without this expense 
and work with very runall capitals. For by telegraph the) can 
order wiui! Fuppiy they require, and tho railway and tho 
steamship vvi j i living it to them in the course of >1 Jew welts. 
The iucivasei facilities of <*•* rumuiiication liavo perhaps con- 
tributed aim >*t as much as thee\to»v*iun of production in cheapen- 
ing tho commodity. And in another way tins extension of 
tho telegraph has been no lens effect he. Foim-rly only exports 
who possessed jj real, capii ids which enabled them to employ cor- 
respondents thiooghnut tho world could lrarn wdiat quantities 
of any commodity wire held abroad. Now tan io lor mat km 
is collected by the press, and is published everywhere almost 
Mimiltaneously. All the world, therefore, knows what supplies 
are ready for market, and the knowledge that immense quantities 
can bo shipped at any moment has almost n.w much effect upon the 
Loudon market as if the stocks were warehoused in Loudon itself. 
Tho tendency, therefore, of late has been to cheapen all commo- 
dities. But special causes have aided this tendency within the 
last year or two. The long agricultural depression throughout. 
Western Europe has plunged tho agricultural classes in great dis- 
tress (knn-growing ha* been unprofitable for years; disease 
has made cattle-farming rtaky, if not unprofitable ; and wot sea- 
um is have now ami tin -a swept away largo portions of the sheep 
flocks of Western Europe; while abroad tho phylloxera and 
other special diseases ha\o indicted much damagn upon Con- 
tinental fanners. The result is that the landed clusses generally 
— owners, cultivators, and labourers —have till suffered more 
or less, nnd have le« money to expend in their households, 
upon labour, nnd with the shopkeeper. All Ibe classes who have 
lived by supplying these with necessaries nnd luxuries have 
suffered in consequence, and there has, therefore, been a check to 
couaijmptiou throughout Western Europe, which can he recovered 
from only by a succession of good seasons that will once more 
enrich tho Agricultural classes. And while the consumption has 
lima been decreasing, specially good harvests have, augmented 
the augur yield, and in tho past couple of years, in Germany 
particularly, the yield has boon exceptionally good. It is esti- 
mated by the best authorities that the yield of last years beet 
crop in the German Empire amounts to about 940,000 tons of 
on increase of about 100,000 tons on the previous year, 
atid an increase of as much ft» 350,000 tons on the year 
i 83 q- 8 *. This great addition to the production of Germany 
id perhaps tho main cause of the present fall. Germany gives a 


large bounty upon the export of sugar, and, at the same time, the 
cant of manufacturing sugar iu that country is veiy low The 
German exporters are, therefore, able to sell at an exceptionally 
low price this year. Ono other circumstance has contributed to 
lower prices. Proposal* are made, both in Frnnce and in ijjdla!ii f 
for altering the duties on sugar, aud also the bounties on&Jxport, 
It is believed by the trade that if the proposals are carried into 
etfect exporters will be benefited; that, consequently, both in 
Franco and in Holland the production will bo increased, and the 
present, excess of production over consumption thus bo augmented. 
Lastly, ns people in the wholesale nnd retail trade at home expect 
a further lull of prices, they have of late been diminishing their 
purchases. 

Ah regards the future, it seems safe to say that tho prico must 
continue low. Of course cheapness will stimulate consumption. 
Sugar 1 ms now become u. necessary of life iii civilized coun- 
tries, nnd it jh used hugely too in the manufacture of many 
articles, such in beer. The cheaper it becomes the larger will be 
its consumption amongst tho poor and by brewers, and probably, 
too, it will be applied to of her uses to which it wasnot turned 
when it was dear. .Moreover, tho long agricultural depression 
nitiet suonur or later pass away. A run of good seasons will 
succeed lo the series of had ones, and with greater prosperity 
amongst the landed classes there will bo a more liberal household 
expenditure generally. It is not probable, therefore, that the 
present extreme cheapness will continue. Bnt, still, that sugar 
must, remain permanently cheap seems reasonably certain. The 
capacity for pioduction is so groat that, with ovory demand, fresh 
ureas will bo applied to tho cultivation of beet. It is said, for 
example, that the intensive cultivation necessary for growing beet 
so improves tho soil in Germany that for four years after- 
wards all the crops raised are greatly improved. Consequently, the 
cultivation is much in favour with good farmers. Aud, besides, 
the pulp of tho root, after the juice is expressed, is used in the 
feeding of cattle. Fur these reasons beet cultivation will probably 
continue to extend upon tho Continent for Home years yot, even if 
the price remains low, and will increase rapidly if the price 
rises ; while here at home a movement is juat now being set on 
foot to introduce the cultivation in England. Furthermore, im- 
provements in the process of manufacturing sugar are constantly 
bemg introduced in Germany and Austria, uiid, of course, ore 
imitated elsewhere. It is said that the yield of sugar from 
the root increases on an average about every five years in Ger- 
many in consequence of improvement in tlm processes of manu- 
facturing. The further colonization of new countries, too, will 
tend to the extension of the cultivation abroad. As the popula- 
tion of Australia grows, for example, tho cultivation of sugar 
there will incrcaso also. For a lung time to come, then, it seems 
probable that the price of sugar will remain very low. This 
will be an unmixod advantage to all parties. While prices are 
falling those engaged in the trade aud in t lie production 9 ulfer,aud 
therefore nil employed by them sutler likewise; but once a 
stationary price is reached, provided that price leaves a reasonable 
profit, the lower it is the greater the consumption, and therefore 
tho bettor lor all parties concerned. 


SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

7 1TII the death of Sir Michael Costa, which occurred at 
Brighton last Tuesday, a prominent figure iu the world 
of music lias disappeared. Fortunate in so many particulars during 
hia long life, the great conductor was fortunate in the circum- 
stances of his departure, for though lie witnessed the inevitable 
advent of new men and new methods, he never suffered the 
bitterness of extinction, nor was threatened with rivalry in his 
own sphere ; to tho last the pre-eminence his tact and talent 
had attained was recognized, and tho loss of his command a 
public lament. For more than half a century, since 1829 in fact, 
Sir Michael Gosla was most intimately associated with the ex- 
position and progress of music in this country ; the history of the 
brilliant success of tho bocred Harmonic Society, of the Crystal 
Balnea Handel celebrations, thu Birmingham Festivals, the Phti- 
lmrwoiijc concerts, aud the consolidation of the Italian Opera 
orchestra, are indissolubly connected with the story of his 
life. It is nutural that a career so extended, so distinguished, 
and, in a certain sense, so versatile, should present diverse 
tuqiects according with the reminiscent powers of the observer. 
To many Sir Michael Costa will be remembered as the greatest 
of opera and oratorio conductors; others may not forget the 
composer of more than ono opera that deserved, though they 4 
did not command, success; and a few there are doubtless of the 
mind of Thomas Lflvo Poscock, who visit the opera ,ouly too 
vividly to regret the docay of ballet, and who will pleasurably re- 
call the charming music he composed for the queens of that lost 
art— for Tnglioni aud Cento and others. Whether his operas will 
bear revival— the Don Carlos , which failed on its production in 
1848, or the more successful Maltk Adftel, in vT'ach Rubini 
achieved tpemorable distinction— is extremely doulftul in the 
present critical condition of Italian opera. It is certain, however, 
that the enduring success of his two oratorios, BU and Nariman* 
assure the composer of a finu place and indisputable in sacred 
composition. 

Sir Michael Costa was bom at Geneva on the 4th of February, 
1810, lus father, Pasquale Costa, being an ftaUatt of gperish 
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extraction, and his mother a Swiss. His early musical training’ at 
the Naples Consemtorio doubtless gave rigidity to the well- 
marked limitations of liis artistic faith. The star of Bellini 
was in the ascendant, and the art which Wagner despised 
wnfl for the time to young Costa, who ever remained 
an iSSlan at heart, in conviction, and prejudice. Ho was deficient 
in the reverential spirit which almost invariably possesses the 
creative artist, who will lay uu violent hands on the scores of tho 
masters. His musical creed was inflexible, and whs frequently 
expressed with a narrowness unco common to Italian musicians. 
It brought on him tho wrath and scorn of men like Berlioz; 
but at tho same tiroo it must he owned that the many curious 
anecdotes regarding him that would seem to illustrate u limited 
sympathy which approaches bigotry require authentication. At 
Naples the young composer was well drilled in tho elements of 
his art, and worked unremittingly, composing at the age of fifteen 
n cantata, U Immagine, which was performed iu tlio theatre at- 
tached to tho Conservator io. This precocious feat was speedily 
followed by three operas, a Mass, three symphonies, and an 
oratorio which established his reputation sufliciently to pro- 
curo him a commission from tho director of tho San Carlo Opera 
House, for whom ho wrote his first work of pretension, tho 
opera Malvina, in 1829. In the autumn of this year ho Rovered 
his connexion with Italy, and set out for Kugland, being deputed 
by Zingarelli, tho director of the Naples Coneervatorio to con- 
duct tho latter’s setting of tho psalm Super Jlmnina Babylonia 
at a Birmingham concert, an undertaking he did not fulfil. 
During this visit, in Rossini's Donna del Logo, bo made bis first 
And only appearance on tho stage in tho tenor part of Uberto. 
While failure did not daunt him, fortune stood his friend, his 
capacity as a pianist was speedily recognized, anil in 1830 he was 
appointed by Laporte fo the then important, position in the 
orchestra of maestro a l piano at tho JTay market Kalian oppra, and 
two years subsequently was made musical conductor. Hero ho 
entered on a victorious career, bnginning with innovation by substi- . 
tuting tho conductor with his baton for tho leader with his how, 
And gradually acquiring his supremo mastery of his orchestra. 
Although the credit of having introduced into England the office 
of “ conductor ” ns now understood rest s with Che, lard, and was 
first practised in Germany, it is due to ( 4 ostu that he was ihe 
first to effect the desired change in opera. It, is strange that it 
was not until 1844 that tho dual sway of leader nod pianist was 
abolished at the Philharmonic Concerts by Mendelssohn. Costa’s 
tenure of office at tlm opera comprehended tho brightest period of 
Italian opera, a period of great singers and great dancers, of Pasta, 
Grisi, Sontag, Rubini, Tamburini, hablitclio, Dmizelli, and a host 
of stars who completed tho epic of song, a great epoch when tho 
opera was veritably Italian, and not tho hybrid entertainment, 
shorn of ballet and cosmopolitan in character, wo now ki» entitle. 

The a origin” of those deep-sot intrigues that ended in Mr. 
Liunley losing the advantage and prestige of Costas conductor- 
ship has been conflictingly set foi th, for tho excellent mason that 
the few to whom tho whole facts aro known have not spoken 
fully. The result is familiar and an oft-told tale; in 1846 Costa 
undertook the direction of the new Italian opera at Covent Harden, 
and began tho representation of tho whole round of spectacular 
and romantic opera, then at tho height of favour in Paris, tbs 
works of Meyerbeer, Rossini's William TtU , A tther's Masaniello, 
and fully sustained his brilliant and unrivalled reputation. The 
most inveterate lover of mystery need look for no recondite source 
or secret iulluence to account for tho success and predominant 
skill of Sir Michael ( ’osta as a conductor, ilo had tact, firmness, 
and discretion in no mean degree, and was a practical musician ; 
beyond these gifts he possessed generalship, nnd bo achieved com- 
mand and awakened confidence. Tie early made himself master 
of the business details of his work and of all that is comprehended 
in the mechanism of his art; nature endowed him with tho com- 
plement to that assiduous painstaking which is near allied to 
genius. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

T HAT a leading favourite for the Two Thousand should be sold 
by auction 11 couple of days before the race was sometning 
now in the history of racing. Harvester, a brown colt by Sierling 
out of Wheatear, had been a fine but backward two-year-old, and 
hie racing career had not consisted of a series of victories. lie 
had won a couple of races in the autumn, and he had 11m within 
half a length of Superba in July ; but the colt’s favouritism wus 
not entirely owing to his public form. Not that his form had been 
had, for even on it alone he would have had claims to bo sup- 
ported for tho Two Thousand ; but most good j udgos of racing woro 
agreed that the colt was not sufficiently “set v last, season to do 
his best Judging from the amount given for The Prince last 
summer, and tue sums given for favourites for the Derby on several 
former occasions, from 6,000/. to 10,000/. soemed about tlm price 
likely to he given for Harvester. Considering his apparent pro- 
spects flf toming either the Two Thousand or the Derby, or even 
both races, the 8,600 guineas paid for him by Sir John Willoughby 
was perhaps scarcely an extravagant price. The day after tho 
sole a report was spread about that he had been beaten in a trial, 
and from a to 1 he eventually went down to 20 to 1. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting there weretwo races which 
affected the prospects of the Two Thousand. Ihe first of these 
was the Biennial, in which Royal Fern gave Wickham! who was 


llie first favourite, 5 lbs., and beat him cleverly by three-quarters 
of a length ; Zadig, who won the Great Metropolitan Stakes 
a week later, being 11 bad third. The last-named colt whs receiving 
10 lbs. from Royal Pern. Wickham, who ha* heroine a runrer, 
had only run once lent season, and then ho had won in a ranter 
by four lengths from Condor and Loch Rauza. ih« wimw **f th*. 
late Northamptonshire Stakes. This was a fair promise fur Royal 
Porn’s three-year-old form, and he had also a capital i^- ord io 
show of Ins performances" as a two-year-old. At York he had 
wo a tho Princo of Wales’s Stakes of 952/., and ho had only bo'*n 
beaten half a length by Busybody for the Middle Park Plate. 
Ho certainly had been Imdly beaten for the Criterion Nursery 
Stakes; but then he was carrying 4 lbs. extra, and the race was 
won by Archiduc, who, although disqualified for most of the great 
Ihrec-y car-old races, showed some ot tho best two-year-old form 
of last season, and won tho French Two Thousand on Sunday last. 
Much as there wan to be said in favour of Royal Fern, Jio lmd not 
made nearly bo much improvement since* hi 3 t season as Harvester. 
Tho second race at tho (’raven Mooting, which had a special 
bearing on tho Two Thousand, was tho Craven Stakes, for which 
Loch Ranza started first favourite, but he \va a beaten in a cantor 
by Scot Free, who was giving him 5 lbs. As a two-year-old, Scot 
Free, after running unplaced twice, had won the f Trent Sapling 
Pinto at Sundown. Jn that race ho had only beaten the Sister to 
Adelaide colt by a neck at even weight**" This colt was also 
bnckod at comparatively short odds for the Two Thousand : and, 
on the strength of bin running with Scot Free, he appeared to have 
a decided clmnco of victory. 

On her two-year-old form Superba ought to have had a splendid 
chance of winning tho Two Thousand. She had been beaten 
twice — in her first and her last rac!» , »i of tho Reason — and on the 
latter occasion she had run nowhere in tho Middin Park Plate, 
after starting first, favourite ; but she had won seven races worth 
6,481/. She had not always had opponents of very high class 
to heat, but eJio had beaten Harvester twice, as well as tho 
Adelaide lilly, Camlet, and several other 1 wo-year-olds of con- 
siderable. repute. If slu* hud not run f«*r tho Middle Bark Plate, 
sho might have been considered tho be?*t two-year-old of her 
season, but it was said that .she had wintered badly, and she 
was nut fancied m> much as her public, form might have led one to 
expect. .St. Medard, after losing four races, won two in October. 

I Wo have already mentioned the Adelaide lilly who, by the wav, 

I was not entered f*»r the Two Thousand— and the colt, out of 
Sister to Adelaide. Now St. Medard 'a dam wit? out of Adelaides 
darn ; and ns ho, like the Adelaide filly and the Sister to Adelaide 
colt, is by Hermit, tho trio, all hough of tho same age, aro con- 
siderably more than half-brothers unci shter. Beauchamp, by 
Heauclerc, had failed to win a race ns a two-year-old ; ho is a 
well-shaped colt, but bo is rather wanting in length. The good- 
looking Hermitage, after an unsuccessful Henson, had beaten a field 
of nineteen two-year-olds in November, hut he ran very badly 
in the ('raven Stakes. Doncaster Cup’s first performance had 
l>oon in the Craven Stakes, and then ho hud only run third t<i 
Scot Free and Loch Ranza, Harvester, who is said to be a quie t 
horse in a general way, was very nervous and fretful before the 
start, and his change of stable and companionship may have had 
a very serious influence on his chance. Thero were only urn 
sturteis, and Harvester dashed off with tlm lend as soon ns the flag 
fell. J lis jockey steadied him as quickly as In* could, nnd th* n 
Hermitage made the running, with Scot Free bill a short distance, 
behind him. About three furlongs from the winning-post, Scot 
Free took tho lead and held it to the eml of the race, winning 
easily by live lengths. Harvester ran well from tho Abingdon 
Bottom, but bo did not quite catch St.. Medard, who beat him by 
a head for second placfc. Iloynl Fern was beaten half-way down 
tho Bushes Ilill. Superba run well as far ns the Dip, and she 
was only three-quarters of a length behind Harvester at tho 
finish. 

Scot Free was much admired, as winners usually aro — after tho 
roeo; but some critics thought him low and short, wh ilo others 
considered his forelegs loo upright. Ho is a thick and compact 
colt; but, on the whole, perhaps ho scarcely shows so much 
quality as his wro, Macgrogor. Such, at least, was the general 
opinion. St. Medard is a very smart cult ; but ho is small, wilh 
little bono or substance, and ho has rather drooping piurt^rs. 
Harvester was bathed in sweat when his clothing was taken off 
before tho race, bo his running ill tho Two Thousand cannot bo 
looked upon ns a trustworthy guide to tho future; and, although 
lie has failed to win tho 4,150/. which tho Jato Two Tho maud 
was worth, it is still possible — we do not say probable— that ho 
may repay his purchase-money. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS— THE OPERAS. 

I T. has been tho peculiarity of English operas that they have 
rarely been on English subjects. Hallo made the hen* of his 
tiohemian Girl a Polo ; Vincent Wallace went to Spun lor 
Montana f and to Germany for Lurline; Sir Julius Benedict anno 
nearer homo with The Lily of KiUomcy ; but Mr. Goring Thomas 
has crossed tho Channel for his Esmeralda, It is well that an 
English opera should bo on hu English theme ; and in all respects Mr. 
ViSiere Stanford, the composer of The Canterbury Pilgrim*, is to 
be congratulated on his partnership with Mr. (filbert a Beckett. 
The book of this opera w unique. An effective story has been 
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chosen and treated by the poet — the word is not used without 
justification— with grace, humour, And much adroitness. From 
Ohaucer Mr. it Beckett has borrowed only the notion of a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury. The language of the blank verse, in 
which most of the book is written, has been modelled rather on 
Shaltspearo than on the historian of Tho Canterbury Tale*. The 
lyrics, which occur when the action of tho story demands, are 
always delicate, und often charming. It would not he easy to 
over-estimate the composer’s debt to bis companion ; while, on tho 
Other band. Mr. ii Beckett, who is himself known as a musician, 
must often have been delighted with scenes in which the develop- 
ment of his legend has been musically realized. Well sustained 
os is tho interest of tho three acts, it is specially to bo noted 
that there are only half a dozen personage* in the plot, with, 
of course, a background of pilgrims, ’prentices, and townsfolk, 
or rather, lor the most part, countryfolk. There is Cicely, 
daughter of Geoffrey Blount, host of tho Tabard Jim ; her 
lover, Hubert Lovel, a London ’prentice ; Geoffrey himself; Sir 
Christopher Synge, a knight of tho shire, who has conceived a 
passion for Cicely ; bis wile, Dame Margery ; and his 4i creature,” 
llal-o-lhfl-Ohepe. These characters are strongly marked and 
contrasted, and are therefore peculiarly well adapted for the 
purpose of the composer, whoso primary object jt is to givo to 
each musical individuality. A vein of true comedy runs throujli 
the pleasant story. A hand of pilgrims, like Chaucers, wry 
human devotees, in spite of their pious mission to tho shrine 
of St. Thomas, are to assemble at tho Tabard and start for 
Canterbury, resting the first night at Sidenbournc. To take her 
out of the way of her lover, Cicely is to bo sent with them as far 
as the house of a “ grillin aunt,” who will guard her well ; but 
danger lurks on tho way, for Sir Christopher, attended by his 
rascal Hal. is of the company. Hubert is actually id red to go 
also, disguised as a friar, and assist in the abduction of Cicely; 
while Damo Margery, suspecting that all is not well, joins tho 
band to wAtcb lior husband ; and she charges herself with the ciro 
of Cicely. All this, it will be seen, is extremely neat, and 
the first act affords ample scupo for the composers fancy. Tho 
musical treatment may be described as symphonic. That Mr. 
Villiers Stanford has studied the Mrinterringn v*‘tli much 
diligence is not to bo denied, but it must he admitted at the same 
time that he has studied it with keen appreciation and with excel- 
lent results. It is early morning when the curtain rises. The 
’prentices, led by Hubert, arrive at tho courtyard of tho Tabard to 
serenade Oicoly, and the composer has adapted to his own pur- 
poses the old English part song, the oldest known, in fact, *• Suuur 
is icumen in.” While Geoffrey scolds and Cicely finds occasion 
lo exchange a few words with her lover, tho Pilgrims’ Ghorus is 
heard outside, a solemn melodious chorale, in D minor three-four 
time, which derives a certain stateliness from tho steady move- 
ment of the bass with a dotted crotchet and three quavers to 
every bar. Both these airs, tho old English song which lie. has 
borrowed and the chorus he has written, the composer employs 
skilfully and suggestively throughout his wurk. Tho repetition 
of the chorus when the pilgrims have assembled, have broken into 
a quarrel on the question ui malo und female responsibility for mis- 
chief, and suddenly remember their mission, is particularly (Elective, 
and when they all enter the inn to breakfast to a variation of 
their strain the rare quality of musical humour ij displayed. 
Orchestra and voices repeat that “Life is a weary pilgrimage/* 
but at the nil U‘t time the music seems to confess that tlm 
weariness is occasionally mitigated by a well-spread board and 
a cup of good wine. In tho absence of the bulk of tho pilgrims, 
Hal and Sir Christopher hatch their plot. The setting here is 
for tho most part iuily accompanied recitative with little in 
tho way of developed melody, and it says much for tho power 
of the composer that ho cun at this point mj well maintain tho 
musical interest. The score has always approprialcnohs. There 
is, perhaps, some little luck of gaiety in tho orchestral treatment, 
but attention is enlisted by tho cleverness of tho composer’s 
characterization. A number to be noted is a really beautiful 
sestott, *' Why lingeia in our ears that strange ‘ Beware ’ P ” The 
pilgrims emerge from the inn, call somewhat noisily for their 
reckonings, and depart with a repetition of their chorus. Hubert 
and his follow-prentices, in the garb of friais, sing their madrigal 
And dnnee before Geoffrey, who has fallen asleep. Awakening, lie 
notes tho antics of the holy men, and, ns they run out, at once 
makes up his mind to follow. Tim old system of a finale with 
everyone on the 6tage is discarded; indeed, an effort lo avoid con- 
ventionality is everywhere to be traced, except that Mr. Villiers 
Stanford wisely disdains to seek novelty nt the expense of musical 
grace, and has no objection to closing a phrase or modulating into 
a new key. The curtain falls as Geo firry trudged across the stage 
after the cavalcade. 

Tho turmoil and excitement of the First Act make the change of 
scene and sentiment which opens iho Second Act particularly 
grateful. It ia evening. Inhabitants of tin- little village of 
gidenbourne are waiting at tho doors expecting the pilgrims, who 
are hospitably welcomed when presently the band enters. The 
ear needs ropoae after all the hustle of the Tabard scene, and 
Mr. & Beckett, perceiving this, has devoted much of tho act to tho 
love interest of the story. t Hubert has a peaceful melody, “ Sweet 
mother sleep, thy gentle lioui is here ! ” and when Cicely joins 
him a rich opportunity is afforded to the composer. Of this it 
must regretfully be said he has failed to make the moat. In the 
love ibusic of this act there is a want of tenderness. Mr. Stafford 
Is a master of the means of musical expression, but hero it is nil 
too evident that he has nothing to express— here, where it might 


have been supposed he would bo at his best. There ia ample 
suggestion in tho sceno, the situation, tho words. Here are the 
lovers met by moonlight with nothing to come between them- 
selves and their own sweet, thoughts. What more could a com- 
poser desire? Yot Mr. Stanford seems to bo gravolled for lock of 
matter ; and he seeks vainly to atone for the absence ofi&hoso 
phrases of pure melody which are before all essential by restless 
orchestration. Tho hearer is apt to let his thoughts wander 
from Sidcnbourne, and to remomber that tho act seems very long. 
Cicely ha* one fervent hurst of song ; but inspiration departs with 
the uvrrfvndo which brings it to an ond. We fully recognise the 
care that has l>eeu bestowed upon tho work from first to last. 
Nevertheless, if The Canterbury Pilgrim* is to be truly popular, 
Mr. Stanford must certainly curtail, and perhaps partially rewrite, 
the Second Act. 

The last act affords a remarkable instance of the composer’s 
ability. Tin* story sets forth little more than tho trial of Hubert 
for abducting ( ’icelv, the Justice of tho Teuco being none other than 
Sir Christopher, with Ilal-o’-the-Chepe os magistrate’s clork ; yet 
iu this «cciw there is nothing of monotony or tameness. Ou the 
conn ary, tenderness, humour, and descriptive force distinguish it 
throughout. The great hall of an English country mansion — Sir 
Clirifriophor'ii - K tlio picture. Dame Margery opens tho act with 
a Menu, the mu>t notable part of which is a song full of mournful 
beauty, “ Life and love are young in spring/* In tho second stunza 
the sentiment changes, and with it there is a deviation in the 
melody, rell cted again in tho orchestral score, which may bo cited 
as an example of tho sensibility with which the composer liaB 
entered into the spirit of tho author. Cicely's description of her 
llight, and GeolVrey’n story of how ho trucked Iho fugitives down, 
nro specimens of dramatic music — of niurdc, that is to nay, which 
interprets the action of the drama. Hubert is indicted, and at tho 
same time recognized by Ilal ns ono of tho rascals who were em- 
ployed to curry oil' Cicely. There is genuine comedy iu the de- 
livery of the sentences passed by tho knight at tho instnuco of 
his creature ; und the chorus of rustics who come to see the trial 
adds variety and movement to tho econo. Has Mr. Stanford fallen 
across “ Rule Britannia ’* purposely, or are tho remonstrances of 
the villagers as here arranged au unconsciously prophetic recog- 
nition ol the bo me time fact — things in this direction have strangely 
altered of hilo-that u Britons never will bo slaves”? In two 
places the composer anticipates several bars of this anthem ; wo 
any “ anticipate*/ 1 for ot course the air was not written till 
centuries Inter. Thom auditors who desire to hear something 
that they can “carry away with them” may bo commended to 
Hubert’s Ay defence as given in tho ballad “A knight who is 
fitter for aches and pains/* wherein he shows that he is aware that 
his judge is in truth the real criminal. It has boon already 
pointed out that Mr. Villiers Stanford is a musical humorist, and 
the statement might b«* strengthened by recurring to tho ditty 
of the ** Winsome Daffodil ” which Sir Christopher lifts sung to 
Cicely in tho village of Sidenhaurno. Dame Margery here re- 
peats it, aiul no, by showing that she likewise knows tho facts 
of tho case, is enabled to make terms for the lovers. Care 
and intelligence mark tho production of The Canterbury Pilgrim* 
throughout. Much depends on tho choristers, who have been 
drilled with a diligent r» gurd for tho business of the sceue 
which is altogether new to opera in England, Italiim or other, 
except of course as regards the exceptional perform mces at 
the Savoy, where equal cam and peculiar cunning are bestowed 
on the productions. Miss Clara Ferry as Cicely, and Mr. B. 
Davies as lluWt, make musically and dramatically an excel- 
lent pair of lovers. Mr. Ludwig adapts himself very cleverly 
to the part of Sir Christopher, and, except that Mr. Ludwig is 
better endowod as a vocalist than Mr. Snaxello, tho Geoffrey of 
ihe latter is equally good. Mr. Barrington Foote has had ex- 
perience of the Italian stage at home and abroad, and is among 
the leading bashes of the day. Tho one thing he needed to make 
his presence in opera specially welcome was experience as au 
actor, and hero ho plays llal-o-llio-Chepe with a comic power 
which ho has not hitherto been suspected of p >ftsc8ding. The 
Dame Margery of MUh Marian Burton nlao merits praise. Mr. 
Villiers Stan lord is of tho advanced achool. If lie had not ad- 
vanced so far ho would have increased tho number of his ap- 
preciative companions on tho road. Homo features of the journey 
might he made more light and agreeable, but wo have accom- 
panied the pilgrimage with pleasure and interest. Tho way from 
the Tabard inn to bidcubourne is one to bo followed with delight, 
and we warmly recommend readers to take it. 

A re-hearing of Carmen with its first cast— that ia, with Mr. 
Barton McGuckina? Don Josrt and Mr. Leslie Grotty asEscanullo— 
makes us think even more highly than before of tho performance. 
New beauties of intention end execution in Mmo. Marie Rozes 
Garmon reveal themselves. Mr. McGuckin seems to improve yot 
more in his acting, which is really striking at many points, and 
Mr. Leslie Grotty sings and acts Escamilla, especially in the 
“Toreador” song, hotter than wo have ever seen tho part acted 
and sung before. His performance is full of life and of Art. The 
slight., but in no way meaningless, differences in tho «tagf|nAnnge- 
raent for the two casts servo to instance the extraordinary care 
and invention which Mr. Harris bestows with such admirable 
results on such matters. 

Another word of special praise for the taste and cite with which 
operas arc habitually put upon tho stage at Drury Lane must not 
bo omitted. The nmngoment of tho Garden Scone in Faust, the 
garden itself being at the bottom of a descent from the gate, is a 
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case in point. We do not caro much for “ real horses ” on the 
boards 5 they are so very real that they seem to add unreality to 
their surroundings ; but, when the soldiers return, the passage or 
horsemen, kept well at the back of the scene, is not ineffective. 
To make Mephistopheles stand without any screen in the Cathedral 
scene is lefeto the point. When he is partly hidden bis music 
has an added mystery. Fine stage management is, however, ho 
extraordinary in operatic representations that the efforts mode 
here should on no accouut pass unrecognized. 

A few words may hero suffice to note the opening of the Royal 
Italian Opera. The season at Mr. Gyo’s handsome theatre began 
on Tuesday with Signor Ponchielli’s La Gioc<mda, which made so 
favourable nn impression on audiences last year. A new hearing 
shows that the impression is likely to be permanent.. The score 
bins the two groat requisites of beauty and dramatic power. 
Signor Bevignani conducted an efficient performance with the 
same cast os that by which the opera was first presented — 
Mme. Durand, Mine. Trcmelli, Signor Marconi, Signor do 
Reszk6, and Siguor Cotogni. Their efforts scarcely need new 
praise, though the praise must bo modified by tbo expression of a 
regret that the tenor and baritono are slaves or victims of the 
tremolo, which is the banc of modern operatic singing. Mme. 
Tmcca is already in London ; Mme. Patti is to come next month. 
Those who uro faithful to a love for Italian opera will bo 
abundautly gratified. A stage manager, by tho way, is mentioned 
in the list of officials, but experience scarcely justifies the hope 
that his influence will be more pcrcoptiblo than in former years. 
At least singers might be prevented fiurn returning to bow, often 
in answer to very faint applause, and so delaying the action and 
mukiug the scene ridiculous. 


REVIEWS. 


GKNF.KAL GORDON'S BOOK.* 

T O write a book of which 106 pages are devoted to a general 
theological disquisition and 18 to tho topography, not of tho 
Holy Land in general, but of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, 
and to entitle it Reflection* in Palestine, may reasonably be looked 
on as one more proof of the originality (which it wo;dd not bo 
uncharitable to call eccentricity) marking General Gordon’s cha- 
racter. We do not, however, fancy that any titlo would alfect 
the circulation ; for the fact which is likely to stimulate tho Bale 
is pre-eminently the authorship, and not the choice of the subjec t. 

The short topographical section may well stand over while 
we call attention to the peculiarities of the religious treatise, 
as indicating the intellectual standing-ground of General Gordon 
and the circumstances under which ho writes. A more abso- 
lutely self-reliant proclamation of that which the prophet believes 
to be Divine truth wo never came across. Tho writer, indeed, 
begius with a stern reprimand to his contemporaries for their 
neglect of the Scriptures in comparison with u man’s words,'’ 
and asks “May nut the reason that thero are Bitch differ- 
ences of opinion on religion be that commentaries and other 
writings of man are read and studied inslend of the Scriptures 
searched n ? In asking this question, tho enthusiast seems to 
forget that the only difference after all may bo os to tho con- 
ditions under which the word of man is, in fact, invoked 1o illu- 
minate the dark passages of Scripture. For instance, his book 
is silent on the consent of tho innumerable host of learned and 
pious students of all ages; but this is no proof that tho inter- 
vention of “ man’s words ’’ is absent, though the interpreter may 
bo that prominent individuality, tho mystical, confident Charles 
George Gordon. Wo do not suppose that the author appreciated 
bow near he approached to committing himself to tho un- 
charitable and incredible charge that the too much studied 
commentators lmd not themselves searched the Scriptures. Rut 
certainly tho General endeavours to net ns he preaches ; lor 
the treatise is absolutely devoid of any of tho helps which most 
writers on abstruse topics are glad to seek from tho erudition of 
their predecessors. A word now and then betrays acquaintance 
with Hebrew and Greek; otherwise the exclusive appeal to 
the Bible in tbo Authorized Version is only diversified by one 
reference to Bishop Wordsworth’s Commentary and one to the 
Athanasian Oreed. Neither the Prayer- Hook "os sucb, nor the 
Articles, are onco mentioned ; while not the least recognition of 
the place which critical investigation justly claims in Biblical 
study seems ever to have crossed General Gordons mind in his 
literal acceptance of the entire Old Testament narrative in its 
English dress. There would be nothing in the entire book to 
show to what denomination of Christians ho belonged were it not 
for the naive statement, M In our church we have tho Ten Com- 
mandments beside the Lord’s table, but the font and the table of 
the Lord are the two visible and constant articles of service in our 
Christian churches. 0 It is peculiar that the Generul, whilo he 
warily avai& raising tbo pulpit to a third place of honour, should 
have dwelt upon the old-fashioned and much-disused tables of 
Commandments. 

In fact, it is not too much to say that General Gordon starts on 
the expedition after the assimilation of Christian truth in much 
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the same spirit and with about the same external help as be con- 
sidered needful when his object was to make the Soudan bis own. 

It is fair to add that, if the book were written, as it appears, in 
Palestine, access to books may not have been so easy. But it is 
abundantly clear that General Gordon never realized this difficulty 
as an inconvenience. 

What, then, has been the result of this strange quest; in 
what shape does tho Christianity evolved by the eolitanr brooding 
of the enthusiast soldier present itself to the readers of his book? 

The answer to this question is the strangest part of the whole 
affair. Temperaments like General Gordon’s when stirred by 
deep religious emotion aro apt to take refuge in the grim intoler- 
ance of Calvinism and its delusive comforts of assurance and in- 
defectibilily. 'This was conspicuous in the idiosyncrasy of that 
great Christian hero who bore in some respects such a likeness V) 
the English soldier, u Stonewall J ’ Jackson. General Gordon, 
serene, it would seem, in tho untroubled unconsciousness that any 
father, any doctor, any prelate or professor bad anticipated 
what are to him no doubt discoveries, has strayed upon 
the broad highway of that, presentment of Christianity which 
bus emphatically been from the beginning the doctrine of 
the Church in contrast to that of the Beets. The corner-stone of 
his system is the two great sacraments, and those sacraments he 
describes in language of which we can give the beat idea by sav- 
ing that it sounds like au expansion of the latter part of the 
Church Catechism. Tho connexion between the Creation and the 
new creation or new birth of Baptism, and the reciprocal relation 
of the tree of knowledge and of the Eucharist as type and as anti- 
typo, are the very commonplaces of that theology which is in 
different aspects known as the sacramental system and historical 
| Christianity, and which is, we add, the only consistent key to 
I the formularies of the Church of England. Yet our Baptismal 
and Eucharistic services, from which such pregnant illus- 
trations of his assertions could be culled, are either forgotten 
or deliberately ignored by the General, lie can say truly and 
well, M as tho earth was once covered with water and dead, so 
Baptism covers a man figuratively with water, to denote his death, 
to state publicly that he acknowledges death as his due, and, os 
the earth emerges in its new creation, so man comes forth from 
Baptism a now creuture, and he can then feed on the tree of life 
in tho Holy Communion.” Yet he seems unconscious that the 
Baptismal service long since invoked the Almighty, “ Who of 
Thy great mercy didst save Noah and his family in the ark from 
perishing by water ; and also didst safely load the children of 
Israel Thy people through the Red Sea, figuring thereby Thy Holy 
Baptism, and by the Baptism of Thy well-beloved Son Jesus 
Christ in the river Jordan didst sanctify water to the mystical 
washing away of sin.” 

Such a plmuoinenon as General Gordon’s book is gives rise to 
various reflections. It is a very distinct indication of how much 
the appreciation of historical and sacramental Christianity is “ in 
the air.’’ It is evidence of the bold which this Christianity has got 
even of those who may he most unconscious of its presence, or 
who believe themselves most iuiuuical fo its progress. Short of 
a miracle, no soldier, however pious and heroic, of tho last or the 
last but ono gene ration could have writton the hook. It is also, 
though we do not wish to dwell very heavily on this point, an 
aryumentum ad hominem that the sacramental doctrine does stand 
confessed on the face of Scripture, to the extent of justifying us in 
refusing to accept the assertion of controversialists on the other 
side, who pretend that more seeking is needed to discover that 
theory within the sacred records than the solilidian one. 

No doubt the value of the volume as a psychological curiosity 
turns much upon that which its writer takes cure to veil in impene- 
trable obscurity — namely, the moral and intellectual training 
which has enabled him to roach his actual position. Wo should 
on this head bo inclined to oiler a commonplace suggestion, and 
ask whether the fact may not be that the early schooling of General 
Gordon was in tho good old paths of the Church of England 
and its invaluable Catechism. The good seed may have lain 
dormant, and when it shot up the growth Appeared to the man of 
exceptional coniidence to he spontaneous. But, whatever may be 
tho secret of its inception, tbo phenomenal value of tho book is 
incontestable. 


BINKO’S BLUES.* 

T O consider the whole question of allegory A proj)ot of Binkoi 
Blues may look liku considering too curiously. But it 
is really time to ask wlnit are the conditions of au art, that 
of paradoxical arul humorous allegory, which in our age has 
become undoubtedly popular. When Mr. Began t lectured last 
week oh tho art of tictiuu, he observed that tho Muse of Story- 
telling had no place among tlu» Nino, though Story-telling was 
decidedly older than the Nine Muses, who first appear in what 
many think an interpolated passage of tho Odyssey. Tho reason 
is that tho Greeks did not recognize tho art of prose-romance at 
all ; it was not an admitted genre, and only came to tho surface 
after tho Eastern and Western world had got thoroughly mixed 
up together. The same statement mav be made about allegory. 
The genre has no very definite limits, whether in plastic art, poetry, 
or prose, because it was practically unknown to tho legislators of 
the arts. Apologues they had ; and fables, and personifi ed abstract 

* Buiko's Blues. By Harman C. Merivalo. London t Chapman & Hall* 
*884. * 
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seloction of examples and typical cases. For it than became easy 
for any. one Company to show that no suck irregularity or defect 
as that made the subject of severe comment in the tenth para- 



where, owing to neglect or wilfulness, the Directors and servauts 
of this exemplary and cautious Company were clear. The othor 
galled jades might wince, and so on. Something of this security 
may he felt by each one of the 44 Various Writers ” whg, the pre- 
face tells us, in company with a nameless editor, have been engaged 
for yoars in collecting the scattered information now presented to 
the public in these two volumes. When the critic makes sharp 
remarks about exuberant style, the introduction of irrelevant matter, 
or errors of fact, each writer may console himself with the thought 
that his own particular contribution is not meant, or that the editor 
must be held responsible for the outturn of the whole. There is 
no reason whatever why the biographies of successful merchants 
and inventors should not be written iw well as those of eminent 
lawyers or divines. Thackeray in one of his lighter pieces says, 
that next to eating good dinners, a person of a truly benevolont 
disposition would like to read about them. And, similarly, we 
mny say that ordinary individuals who have just made a mere 
competence out of the struggle for existence, may like to hear of 
the lucky chances and the scientific inventions which h&vo carried 
others more fortunate than the reader to the summit of fame and 
fortune in the mercantile and engineering world. It would be 
ungracious to sneer at several of tho characters in this work 
because they do not bring us face to face with interesting political 
changes, or because they were more given to study the statistics of 
the Mining Journal or the Builder than tho puges of Thucydides. 
There are men, says Dickens, in his account of the Brothers 
Cheery ble, who knowing all this, to wit, their charity and 
worth, would not dine with these men 44 because they eat with 
their knives and have never beon to school.* W e have not read 
this work in any such spirit. But it is in places stamped with 
that social defect at which Thackeray was always shooting 
out his sharp quills. One writoi* srquis to hold that one of the 
main objects of honours and decorations conferred by tho Crown 
is that the wearer may display them at evening parties. Another 
is under the impression that the Order of St. Michael mid St. 
George is usually the reward of service at Court. One gentleman 
still alive corno9 in for a high cucomium becauso be has not spent 
a fortune made by alizarine and other dyes, in luxurious ease and 
vulgar ostentation ; and, generally speaking, there is a Bintick of 
self-satisfaction in the enumeration of large figures and gigantic 
statistics of tonnage, hogsheads, miles of privnto railway, and 
workshops covering so many acres Then there is often a resort 
to padding, or to illustrations which illustrate nothing of the 
matter in hand, be it wool or iron, light alpacas, or wholesome 
beer. Ono life is prefaced by & page or two about Don Quixote, 
Amadis de Gaul, the Seven Champions of Christendom, Robinson 
Crusoe, Giant Blundcrbore, the Pilgrim's Progress, and Her 
Majesty’s Fifth Fusiliers. Another is illustrated by two 
pages of an old launch. But the 'most extraordinary episodes 
are those of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. It will at onco 
occur to every reader that both those names are known every- 
where, simply because they belong to men who huvo sought 
distinction in politics, and not made fortunes in business. 
Seventy pages are devoted to tho account of Mr. Gladstone’s 
family, llis father’s friendship with Canning, his sort of apology 
for the slave trade in one of his earliest efforts, the character of 
hie oratory, and the various offices ho has filled in successive Ad- 
ministrations, take up a large space. And we kavo also notices 
of bis literary activity, his praiseworthy habit of answering 
troublesome correspondents on post-cards, his fondness for china 
and bric-d-broc, his private life, and the kiudliness of heart and 
activity of mind which make him ready 44 to speak or write on 
anything and everything at a moment’s notice.” Mr. Bright and 
bis family occupy fifty pages more, but it is fair to state that here 
we have some interesting notices of cotton-spinning as well as of 
platform oratory. It would try Mr. Gladstone's marvellous 
powers of language to show by what process the reputation of 
either himself or his late colleague had either originated or been 
enhanced by business. Possibly some essayist of a future 
generation, if be lights on this hook may find a pleasing 
subject for speculation in tracing Mr. Gladstone’s possible 
earner had he followed his father’s example aud stuck to 
Liverpool and business. When we run over the list of men who 
have built magnificent fleets of steamers, extracted anthracene 
from pitch, perfected machines for combing wool, or forced iron 
out of ironstone, we may be inclined to think that the Prime 
Minlater would have been quite equal to proving to the satisfaction 
of himself and all his partners that there were at least three ways 
of doing everything ; three modes of brewing beer, three routes to 
cross the Atlantic, three courses open to those who spin flax and 
card wool* Less fertile minds may hold that, in commerce and 
in politics, there ore only two ways of doing a thing — the right 
way end. the wrong way. 

Yet tfecre are many narratives in this compilation which exhibit 
tome of the best qualities of the self-taught Englishman. Patience, 
perseverance, contentment in poverty, generosity in affluence, 
undoes* to friends and Ispnaenta, nappy selection of chances, 
Instruments, and agencies, discoveries amounting to inspiration, 
an infinite capacity for taking pains, are all well brought 
out Some chances seem to come to the finder like an easy 


catch at mid-wiclcot* They could hardly be missed. Others, again, 
could only have occurred to an inventive faculty combined with 
an accurate knowledge of mechanical forces end the uses to which 
raw material and waste could be put. Here are a few instances 
in which splendid fortunes have been made in the last hundred 
years. A fortunate exhaustion of a certain lead mine in Cumber- 
land sent the father of Mr. Holden to work in a coal mine near 
Glasgow. Tho son managed to acquire a very fair education in 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, and chemistry, and seemed destined to 
attain no higher position than classical master in some English 
academy. An accidont enabled him to invent the useful lucifar 
match in 1829. Any chemist knew how to strike a light, but it 
occurred to Mr. Iloldou to put sulphur and not wood under the 
explosive material that gave out tho light. A year' or so after 
this ho sold the goodwill of his school and entered the sorvice of 
Messrs. Towncml, wliero ho was enabled to supplant the rude 
instruments used in wool-combing by delicate but practical 
machines fitted with teeth 44 finer than the finest sewing needle.” 
In partnership with Mr. Lister he established mills in France, at 
Rheims, Croix near Koubaix, and St. Denis, and wo can believe 
that &t the Paris Exhibition of 1878, of all the samples of 
combed wool.*, those of Holden et Fils attracted not the least 
share of attention. The story of Mr. Holden’s success, which is 
concisely told, is mixed up with that of Mr. Lister, his partner. 
This gentleman happened to see some rubbish in a London ware- 
house, pleasant neither to the eye, nor tho nose, nor the touch; It 
was called 44 silk waste,” being made of mulberry leaves and bits of 
stick. After many experiments ho was enabled to convert this 
apparently worthless material into beautiful fabrics of velvet and 
plush. Mr. Holden sits in the present Parliament. Mr. Lister 
competed unsuccessfully against the late Lord F. Cavendish for 
the North Biding in 1880. 

Tho Low Moor Company is simply the history of the transfor- 
mation of a comparatively worthless estate of moor and bog into a 
splendid property of coal and iron mines, tramways, furnaces, and 
workshops. This tract, belonging to an indebted Yorkshire squire, 
w as bought about a century ago for 34,000?. The purchasers have 
founded families and left tine fortunes. But we quote this rather 
as an instance of a legitimate speculation in land known to contain 
abundant mineral wealth and of tho skilful development of its 
hidden resources, than as displaying mechanical and inventive 
genius. Again, hoop-rings, split pens, and electroplate are not 
amongst the discoveries which have materially altered or highly 
benefited society. But they aro serviceable articles ; and the 
share or credit to be claimed by each partner in these ventures 
is well told in tho chapter on &ir Josiah Mason. It is satis- 
factory to learn that out of pen-making, rings of india-rubber, 
and nickel-smelting, have sprung almshouses and orphanages and 
tho Scientific College at Birmingham, which alone cost I So, 000/. 
The career of Sir Iletiry Bessemer, his projectiles, his disputes with 
the Government, and his steel works, is familiar enough. This 
chapter is by no means a favourable specimen of literary workman- 
ship. The most important fact recorded — tho key, it may be said, 
to the success of tho steel works — is that »Sir H. Bessemer, after a 
series of nearly ruinous experiments, found out the secret of pro- 
ducing 44 steel worth 50/. or (*ol. & ton from charcoal iron* which 
cost only 7/. per ton.” The saving by the displacement of iron 
for steel in rails and lyres is, if we may trust the figures, enormous. 
Almost equally well known in tho commercial world is the 
utilization of alpaca wool by Mr. Titus Salt. Either owing to 
prejudice or clumsiness, no one could make anything of this 
article till Mr. Salt tried 44 alpaca warp” and 44 alpaca weft,** 
and turned a nondescript hair wool into an elegant dress. 
We cannot say that this chapter gains by the introduction of 
a fanciful description from Household Words of Mr. Balt enter- 
ing the warehouse of C. \V. and F. Foozle So Co. It is said to 
be in Dickens’s 44 happiest vein.” It is, in truth, characteristic 
of his oddities and inveterate love of exaggeration. The reases 
of Darlington and tho Fisonsand Forsters of Burley -in- W harfdale 
carry us to Yorkshire railways, waterworks at Middlcpborough 
and other places, aud Bradford politics, leading to a fair 
sketch of tue public career of the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. But, as we remarked before, the public estimation in 
which Mr. W. E. Forster is deservedly held by all parties is due 
to politics and not to cotton. In the account of the Fairbalrns 
there is a good deal to interest; but it may be questioned 
whether Sir S. Cuuard and Mr. Bass and his sons have not 
earued more gratitado from the average Englishman than others 
who have revolutionized the art of war or turned picturesque 
hillsides iuto reeking factories. It was urged with much ex- 
travagance in the discussions on the discredited scheme for the 
Channel Tunnel,* that tho enterprise was worth the money if 
ouly for the sake of preventing invalids and aldermen from pass- 
ing an uncomfortable hour ana a half in the passage from Dover 
to Calais. The founders of a Company which, with others, has 
reduced the passage of the stormy Atlantic to one week have surely 
achieved a substantial success without the least political danger. 
The Cunard Company has never lost a single vessel out of its mag- 
nificent fleet ; and it may be rivalled but has not been surpassed, for 
the security and comfort of passengers, by any other Company. If 
Ounard is a powerful name in New York and Liverpool, all 
India has beard of the mighty name of Bass, the most re- 
spected brewer whereof baa just in full years and general honour 
gone over tu the majority. Since the time when the senior 
of that name improved on the Palo Ale of Hodgson, the 
Button manufacture has been— we speak seriously— a valuable 
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help to the good administration of the Indian Empire. Ale, 
bottled; pure, and sparkling, is recommended by the medical 
profession to be drank in moderation by man, woman, and child 
all over the plains, it enables hard-worked officials to repair the 
ravages of the hot season, to defy the clamminess of the rams, and 
to shako oft* a fever. Many a man has dated his recovery from 
sickness from the hour when his doctor allowed him to return to 
his Bass. The liquid is consumed by Young India, not always in 
moderation, and has supplied him with the finest outbursts of his 
patriotism and the most splendid apologies for the llbert Bill. 
The thoughtful native, in fact, often imports his liquor mid his 
patriotism. More than forty years ago the merits of Pale Ale wore 
celebrated by tlio late Mr. II. M. Parker, B.O.S., in a lively poem, 
from which we have just room for the following stanzas. There 
are thirteen in all, every one ending with the same magic and 
household words : — 

When o’er Bengal's storm- troubled bay 
Lowers the dark monsoon ; 

And the wild tempest's iron sway 
Shadows our dreary June ; 

The weary tar, who comes below 
From striking mast or sail, 

Feels home within bis stout heart glow 
At higlit of thee, Pale Ale. 

And the poem cuds thus : — 

Jlirh and capacious goblets bring. 

And fresh, cool wreaths entwine, 

Of verdant hops, dew glittering. 

Old England's genuine vine ; 

Crown u«, and as the beakers foam 
Let's drink each glorious «nil 
That wafts from our own inland lmmo 
Its richest gift. Pule Ale. 

Tho editor, in any future edition of these Fortunes, might do wor-o 
than replace some of bis padding by the short poem of which llio 
Above is an extract. It was published in a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of prose and verse, ns 44 Bole Poujis,” in 1851. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 

T HE scene of Miss Howard’s new novel is laid at Plouvenec, 
a village on tho Breton coast; the heroine, Guenn liodeller, 
is a Breton fisher-girl ; tho herons — there is more than one — are 
Thymert, rector of the Laimiona, and Everett 11 am or, tho Ameri- 
can painter, llaraor i» a young man with plenty of talent, plenty 
of amiability, and plenty of will, but emotionally shallow, and nn 
incarnation of artistic selfishness, lie comes of Puritan stoclf ; ho 
lias 41 taught school out West,” hunted bison on their native runs, 
exchanged shots and fisticuffs with hardy miners, studied painting 
in Paris, dwelt in tents at Barbizon, and had experiences of every 
sort ; he likes to like and be liked, but he cares for nothing but 
art; he is a kind of ibehlo, highly Americanized rejection of 
what is worst in Goethe. Thyiuert,on the other baud, is a valiant 
Breton, half priest and half sailor; ho is amazingly strong and 
masterful; he has the single-heartedness of a child, nud tho 
passions of a true man ; ho is of tho stuff of which martyrs are 
made, and heroic missionaries, and immortal partisan leaders. 
Between thee© two is the tisher-mniden Guenn Itodellec, Guenn 
is the bonniest, blithest, most delightful girl in Plouvenec. She is 
small and light; hut frho can row admirably, and lift a greater 
weight than almost any man in the village. She is loose-tongued 
and high-handed ; but she is utterly pure and stainless, and she hits 
the loveliest laugh ever heard. She is only seventeen ; but she is 
already a regular buyer for M. Mouier, the sardine merchant ; she 
is the best runner in tho village, and the host dancer in the depart- 
ment ; she can hold her own with any scold in Plouvenec, and she 
is besides a mother to hor hunchbacked brother Nannie, and as 
good a daughter as possiblo to her scoundrel old father, tho fisher- 
man Itodelloc. Withal she is absolutely heart-free ; her savage 
maidenhood is such as would have become the nymphs who fol- 
lowed Artemis through the forests— the tameless company who, 
44 &u cr^puscule, h l’houro oil les bonnes vont boire, lavent dans lea 
sources froides leurs mains sanglantes et leurs bras poudreux.” 
With Humor's coming, however, all this is changed. She begins 
by hating and fearing him ; she ends by falling devoutly in love 
With him. She has always been contemptuous of painters, and 
steadily refused to earn from them by sitting as a model. But, 
her father aiding, she sits to llamor, and then, by swift degrees, 
identifies herself with him, his interests, and his work, till she 
becomes completely dependent on him, and, though he knows 
it not, has no existence save as hiB slave. He, for his part, 
cares nothing at nil about her. He is too puritanical and too 
selfishly indifferent to make love to her; ho contents himself 
with imposing his will upon her, with making her do exactly as 
he pleases, and with behaving to her as plenBantly and gracefully, 
neither more nor less, as his graceful ana pleasant nature obliges 
him to behave to everybody. Guenn and hor brother save nis 
life more than once, and Guenn also saves his picture. But he 
either does not know, or does not care to recognize, the immense 
jftffection he has called into being ; and, when the time comes, he 

• Guenn* By Blanche Willis Howard. London : Warne 8 c Co. 1884. 
Salvage. By Hawley Smart. London : Chapman Sc Hall. 1884. 
DearforgH By the Author Of 44 The Last Karl at Desmond.” Second 
Edition. London: Longmans A Co. 1884. 

Yean Age* By STaney Lever. London ; Rearing ton 8 c Co. 1884. 


leaves Plouvenec on a mere matter of business, without so muoh 
ns waiting to say good-bye. Guenn, it should be noted, has gone 
over to Quimper, to buy frippurios for another picture. She 
roturns, to find hor hero gone ; and that night, in a delirium of 
baffled love and wounded pride and torture of heart, she rows out 
through the storm towards the Lanuions, to confw* herself to 
Thymert, the valiant rector, and is drowned. Thymert, who is 
her cousin, has loved her all along, with the whole strength of 
his great, deep nature. In the morning lie goes down to the 
beach, to see if the tempest has wrought much misery for his 
own flock; and there he finds Guenn’s body. AH that day he 
prays beside it, and with the night he vanishes from the Lannions. 
Alltome, ten years after, llamor, by this time a successful man, 
meets a Carmelite monk, and recognizes him for the quondam 
rector of the Lannions. ITo has never heard of Guano's death, 
has never troubled himself to inquire about her since the day he 
left Plouvenec ; he had sent her a parcel of pretty things from 
Paris, it is true, but whether they reached her or not he had never 
once cured to aak ; and ho is really sorry — it gives him 44 quite a 
shock— after those years, too ” — to have such uncomfortable news, 
Thymert does not toll him why she died, nor exactly when ; and 
when the other, 44 with his tine musical intonation,” begs the 
priest to come and talk over old times, and assures him that he 
44 shall always retain the strongest and most grateful remem- 
brances” of them, he simply bids his interlocutor good-bye And 
passes on his way. Beside him, bearing 44 on liis face the majesty 
of uuultorable pain,” Humor is contemptible enough. But Hamor 
is shallow us of yore, and withal self-satisfied as of yore, and he 
does not know it. II 0 pities tho priest, and is inclined to scold 
religion for spoiling him ; but he altogether fails to perceive his 
own immense inferiority. 

This is, of course, the briefest possible outline of Miss Howard’s 
story. It is completed by n groat deal of excellent material in 
the shape of character, and dialogue, and emotion. Guenn herself 
is, it may bo, a thought idyllic and untrue to fact. But she 
is thoroughly consistent as a creation, and her figure, at once 
brilliant and pathetic, is of those that live long in the memory. 
This is hardly tho cai>e with llamor. It is difficult indeed, if not 
impossible, to believe in Hamor. His selfishness is too obviously 
invented, his sexlessness too flagrant and unreal. We have called 
him a sort of faint and feeble reflection of a certain aspect of 
Ooetlio. But the parallel is unjust. Goethe was, before all, 
a man ; llamor, if he is anything at all, is only a literary 
Americanism. The priest is far better and stronger work. He 
bus passion, he ii 
city of life. .For 
which contains plenty of good drawing and fine colour and true 
nature — our readers must f^eek for themselves. Soma of them — as, 
for instance, GuennVs brother Nannie, tho urchin wizard, and 
44 Madame,’’ mistress of tho Hotel des Voyageurs — have, in their 
several ways, uncommon merit. 

Captain Hawley Smart’s new hook is a collection of short 
stories. Every one of them appears to have already done duty 
elsewhere; hardly one of them but is fit to do duty a second time, 
and reappear ua part of a book. For Captain Smart knows all 
ubuut tho horsey world of which be has become the peculiar 
chronicler, and ho sets down his knowledge with on ingenious 
vivacity, as it were a lingering flavour of Charles Lover, pleasing 
to tho mind. His men me good, honest, companionable fellows, 
and if they teach yon little or nothing, save that one natural 
heavy dragoon is better than a wilderness of unnatural philan- 
thropical ideals, they amuse you in the process, and you part from 
them with regret, though you forget them five minutes after. 
His women, in tho same way, are good, honest, companionable 
creatures, and though, to the stem philosopher, thoy are a little 
too fond of flirting and slang and a trifle too apt at giving and 
taking the odds, you have only to be with them to find life pass 
pleasantly enough. Then Captain Smart has the good fortune to 
possess, by appropriation it may bo. a subject of inexhaustible 
interest and charm. Horses mid races have been a universal 
passion since the beginning of time. To go to the l)erby — in a 
four-in-hand or in a 44 Whitechapel brougham” it is all one— is to 
bo purely and wholly human, and to draw the winner in a sweep* 
stakes is to be a boro among ruen. And if this be so, what is it to be 
a hardened and consistent sportsman ? What must be the glories 
of that atuto of life which confers upon its practitioners the 
privilege of sharing in biicU mysteries as 44 pulling ” and 44 roping,” 
44 milking ” and 44 bucketing,” 44 squaring ” and 41 selling/ and 
44 welshing ” ? of indulging in such fearless new fashions 44 as land* 
ing a raker” and 44 coming a cropper”? of expressing themselves 
in such noble and harmonious English as 44 it takes the pluck out 
of you, makes one n bit funky, ana one never gets out of a mucker 
that way"? Of such desperate delights are Captain Smart’s 
stories compacted. Without incurring the reproach of affecta- 
tion, ho may sneak of a saddle as 44 the pigskin ” ; be may 44 holt,” 
he may 44 tip / 4 he may 44 fluke,” and none will say hiiu nay ; be 
may 44 take sixteen ponies on the winner,” and do feats of that 
sort, in whoso contemplation the unsportsmanlike writer bursts 
with envy. In his present volume he gives us a %ndful of 
stories, thrice welcome to those whose 41 horsiness " is excessive, 
jwsceptable— perhaps in a less degree, but still.acceptable — to those 
in whom tho quality is merely human and normal. The best is pro* 
bably the first, which tells how, in spite of fateful dreams and 
tremendous presentiments, and the injunctions of a dying parent, 
e sporting man who ought to have known better did not win 
on Caractacus. But there is little to choose between this one end 


natural, bo is touched with tho largo simpli* 
the other characters of Mi 98 Howard’s novel — 
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others * as, for instance, that which sets forth how » dark hone 
won over Ballyeoree. Another good one has for ita hero an 
American bewitched with Charles Lever, and tells how, after 
years of waiting, he was at last admitted to mess with a crack 
regiment, how he looked in vain for Monsoon and others, And bow, 
by hie own act and deed, and to hie own immense disgust, lie 
went how# sober as a judge* To this we may add that u Jack 
Thiatletofis Luck*’ is very readable and fresh, and that one or two 
of the ghosts in "The Spectre Signal* are quite good enough to 
remember. 

In Dearforgil, "A Historical Romance of 1152-72/' the author 
of The Last Earl of Desmond and other immortal works relates 
how Diarmaid of Loinatcr, after marrying with Una O’More, 
stole away Dearforgil, wife of Tiernan O’Rourke, and, being robbed 
of his prey, and also dispossessed of his kingdom, called in 44 the 
Saxon and Quilt /* and with Strongbow's help, and Fitzstephens, 
and Hugh de Lacy’s, made 44 Virtue and Erin ** eternal allies, and 
became, as it were, the Great First Cause of Mr. Healy. It is an 
amazing production. Jt breathes of Samuel Lover and The Four 
Masters, of Micky Free and Brian Boru, of the late Tom Moore 
and the Brelion Laws, of Malachi of the Collar of Gold and the 
lamented Harry Lorrequcr. King Diarranid scowls and poses 
valiantly — like Mr. Warner in The East He of Calvados; and his 
44 Olla v, his Bard, says " Bathershin," and 44 Arrah,” and 44 Faith/’ 
as though, even to his oaths, ho were the direct ancestor of Handy 
Andy, Strongbow's nickname 44 Do arcu forli ” gets disguised as 
44 Barky Forty/* which obliges the fair Eva to inquire if her bus- 
band presumptive is not 44 a little black man, about forty years of 
age.” Hugh do Lacy, the proud Norman, is presented ns a kind of 
medieval anticipation of a burlesque writer. 44 If 1 don't string 
him up,” says he of O'Rourke , 44 my name is not Do Lacy” This 
hero, moreover, is not only a punster himself, but the cause of pun- 
ning in others. 44 A trunk, indeed,” soliloquizes tho author, in con- 
templation of the Normans headless body, 44 a trunk indeed, for 
it. was covered with hair” Strongbow, like the courtly crea- 
ture he is, explains himself in the French of tho period." 44 Tie 
gave mo the lie/* says ho of somebody or other , 44 for which I . 
returned him un cony an derrure .'* Diarmaid, all traitor as 
lie is, is so true an Irishman that lie achieves a monumental 
bull: — 41 4 O God! lam Minded,' exclaimed the Princess, raising 
her hand to her eyes. 4 Are vpuH* cried the King, trembling 
from head to foot. 4 Can you- see, Dearforgil ?’ ” To complete 
her lover's achievement, tho stricken lady answers 44 Yes,” and I 
the bull becomes representative and national. 44 Tlow came he 
to win my virgin elections?” soliloquizes the wicked Una, re- 
ferring to her partner in crime, Killpatriclr, alias Father Peter, 
alias 44 The Connaughtman/* alias Donnchadh, Lord of Osraighe ■, 
and when, a few pages further on, Father Peter is found poison- 
ing the wrong person, out of sheer Iifahnew of temperament, 
the startled reader can but echo lun* Majesty’s inquiry. 44 But 
then/* the guilty Queen rellects, “thoul* wu 9 a young and in- 
experienced girl, without a noble passion in my soul ” ; a remark 
which, as Unas ambition is ail iu thfc way of poisoning, 
stabbing, and destruction generally, tells well for the 14 noble 
passion,” the patriotic purity of motive, by which tho ljosoms 
are fired of Mr. Parnell and the vocal O'Donovan Rosaa. 
Indeed, anything * 4 more Irish and less nice ” tlmn Itear- 
forg'd has not often been eocn. .Everybody's hand is against 
everybody else ; nobody understands anybody ; the general con- 
fusion debauches the readers mind. It is a sort of Donny- 
brook, where Girahlua Cambrcnsis takes hands with Sbaun the 
Post, and Dr. O’Donovan measures shillelaghs with the Abbrf 
MacGeohagan, and the author and St. Kevin's Kathleen and Thndy 
O’Flum and William of Malmesbury and the Colleen Bawn ail 
about and fight and hurroo and caper iu conceit, liko the Home 
Rule party on a field-night at St.. Stephen's. 44 Fiction,” as the 
author remarks in his preface , 44 is wild and frolicsome, and apt to 
curvet in harness/* That is true enough ; but if Fiction is always 
as wild and frolicsome as in Dearforgil , and curvets in harness in 
no otherwise than here, then, in the language of Mr. Bumble, 
Fiction 44 is a bass,” and the less we see or hear of Fiction the 
better. 

Miss Lever is a novelist by inheritance. In Years Ago she 
breaks ground with such briskness and assurance as augur well of 
her future. Her story is trite and slight to a degree. Tho scene 
of it fa laid at Flume, and the flavour— half English, half 
Roumanian, with a dash of Greek And Italian— is cosmopolitan 
and mixed enough to remind us of the late Lever himself. To 
Fiume the heroine, Margaret Seymour, comes down, for a change 
of air, from Feath, with her sister, her brother-in-law, and her little 
niece and nephew* There she encounters a certain Mirko 
Stevanovife, a wonderful Montenegrin, blessed with all manner of 
accomplishments, rich iu all manner of experience, and possessed 
of the fatal gift of beauty. She and Mirko fall in love and deter- 
mine to marry. At Fiume, however, there abides a certain Perdicarfa, 
a wily and dubious Greek, who has a wicked wife and a fair and 
gracious daughter. Perdicarfa is heavily in debt to Mirko. Years 
Before he has accented a sum in trust from the Montenegrin's 
mother; that sum ne has taken to himself, and, after making his 
fortune with it, be has got to the point of denying the deposit and 
his liability Mirko goes oft* to search for documentary evidence 
in support of his claim ; and when Margaret sees him again, he fa 
standing before the altar with Merika Perdicarfa Of courso.tbey 
have been betrayed* Mirko has been told that Margaret It false : 
and, to square matters with Perdicarfa, he has accepted Merika and 
Menka's fortune. When he leans how he has been tricked, which 


he does half an hour after the wedding, he has a tremendous 
scene with Margaret, departs from Fiume and his spouse, and, 
aweary of hfa life, 44 flings it away in bftttle with the Turk/* 
like the bridegroom of Rogers's 4# Ginevra 9 ; while Margaret and 
Merika, after nursing each other dutifully through a long ill ness 
apiece, are left to amu*e themselves asjbeet they can ever after- 
wards. Obviously an intrigue of this type lias little or nothing in 
itself to recommend it. In Miss Lever's hands, however, it 
assumes a certain freshness, and proves very far from ineffective. 
Its lines are cast iu unfamiliar places, and among manners which 
are strange And remote from our own. It is supported by a set of 
characters which are slightly but firmly drawn, and which are at 
once novel and natural.' A great deal more pains and a little 
more ambition, and Miss Lever should make us a rdally good 
novel. 


COLONEL LUMSDF.N'S BEOWULF.* 

rpiIAT in the short, spare of two years a second edition of 
-L Colonel Liimsdcii'n translation of Beowulf should have been 
called For must bo a source of legitimate satisfaction to tiro 
tmndntor. But if, as wo doubt not is the case, Colonel Lumsdtn 
is really anxious lor the progress of the subject to which he ha* 
devoted so much of hfa leisure time, he would bo the first to 
ngreo with us that this fact is even more satisfactory as evidence* 
of the increased interest, which the English people are beginning 
to take in what it is the fashion to call 111© origins of their 
national literature and language, after being long content to 
leavo them to ho studied almost exclusively by foreigners— 
Danes and Gormans. How greatly this Ins fa»en the ease with 
our great national epic of Beowulf, a <diort review of the biblio- 
graphy of tho subject will conclusively show. The Editio 
Pnnceps of Beowulf was published by tho Dane Thorkelin in 
1815; hut Kemble, the leaner of the Runafavauce of Anglo-Saxon 
studies in Euglund, was the first who laboured critically on the 
text, of which lie published editions in 1833 and 1835, while his 
prose translation appeared in 1837. Then Ettmiiller in 1S40 
published hfa translation of tho poem in German alliterative verse 
with a critical introduction. Of tho special feature of Kttmulfar's 
| translation we shall have occasion to speak later. As a critio he 
was the first to apply what may bo called the Wolffian theory to 
Beowulf lie belonged, in fact, to that school of German criti- 
cism which treats literary productions as Goethe, according to 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, treated 44 tho suffering human race ” — 

He read each wound, each weakness clear j 

Ami Ftrnck lifa finger on the place, 

Anil said. Thou ailest here , and here! 

And this purely subjective criticism he proceeded to impress 
on his readers by printing in a different mariner nil three passages 
which lie considered to bo later interpolations. In fact, Ettmiiller 
dealt with Beowulf very much as Ewald dealt with Genesis. In 
this style of criticism he has been followed by Simrock and 
Miillenlioff, of whom the latter has written what ho is pleased to 
call “tho inner history of tho Beowulf” in which ho not only 
points out the later additions, but assigns them to their respective 
authors. Of him we are likely to hear again, as ho is announced 
to contribute to the second volume of the autotype edition of 
Beowulf. In 1847 alid 1851 appeared editiors with translation by 
the Dane Sehaldemoso, who quietly ignored Kemble’s labours, 
while largely appropriating their results. One original contri- 
bution, however, ho must bo allowed to have made; for lie dis- 
covered that the Cot toman Library was in Oxford. In 1849 was 
published a curious work by A. Diedrick Waekerbnrtb, A.B., 
Frofessor of Anglo-Saxon at the College of our Ladve (sic) of 
Cfacott, with a dedication to the Right Reverend Nicolas Wise- 
man, D.D., Lord Bishop of Molipotamue ; a designation which 
takes us back to the days before the agitation which gave rise to 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 1850; tor this was the title under 
which Cardinal Wiseman was originally appointed coadjutor- 
bishop to the central district of England as Episcopus in partibus 
iifidelium. This work was a translation of Beowulf veto the ballad 
metre of Scott, of which wo shall have more to say presently. 
Thorpe's edition with translation appeared in 1855. Simrock, 
who Both as critic and translator followed Ettmiiller (though he 
sniffs at him in his preface), published hfa alliterative translation in 
1859. Iu 1861 Grunatvig, a Dane, who forty years previously (1820) 
had issued a translation (reprinted in J&65), came out with an 
edition. Groin’s labours in this field — which ended only with his 
life— began in 1857 ; in which year Appeared the first volumes both 
of the 44 Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry ’* and also of tho 44 Trans- 
lations of the Poems of the Anglo-Saxons.” A separate edition 
of the text of Beowulf came out in 1867, and of the translation in 
1S83, the latter edited by Professor W dicker, who fa also editing 
with the most laborious conscientiousness the new edition of 
Groin's 44 Bibliotkek.*’ As a translator Greia followed the alli- 
terative system of Ettmiiller and Simrock: but he kept clear of 
their critical absurdities, declaring that 44 the poem generally, as it 
lies before us, is tbo connocted work of a single poet.” The four 
editions of the text by Moritz Heyne have extended over the 
years 1865-1879. In the former of these years he also published 
a translation into German blank verse. A German edition by 
Hplder, and a German translation by Wolzogen, are undated; 

• Beowulf 1 an Old English Pom. Translated into Modern Rhyme* by 
Lieut-Col. Lumnden, late Royal Artillery. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. London : Kegas raul, Trench, & Co. 
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though of the former a second edition has been issued with the 
date 1882. . In 1877 variety was given to the scene by the appear- 
ance of a French translation by M. Botkine — the first, and, as far 
as we know, the only existing" work of the kind. But before this 
last date the English interest in Beowulf had begun to revive. 
Mr. T. Arnold’s useful edition appeared in * 1876, Colonel Lumsden’s 
first version in iSSj. And now the study seems to have taken 
firm root on the other side of the Atlantic. An American 
edition by Harrison begun to appear in 1882, followed or ac- 
companied tie same year by a translation from the hand of Mr. 
Garnett. 

Thus from the above review it will be scon that for nearly forty 
years, from 1837 to 1S76 — in other words, from Kemble to Arnold 
—the study of our earliest national epic was nearly abandoned to 
foreigner— almost the only exception, though it is an admirable 
one, Doing Thorpes edition of 1855. We say “almost the only 
exception,” because wo are doubtful in which class to place the 
work of Mr. VVackerbartb. already alluded to. The translation, it 
is true, is in English ; but the Christian name and surname; of the 
author aliko seem to indicate a Germanic origin, as does also. his 
extraordinary fondness for capital letters. We give, in his own 
manner, tho list of qualities which Mr. Wackerbarth thinks neces- 
sary for a translator 

Tbo Qualifications necessary for a Translator into tho Vernacular arc but 
of a humble character ; a fair Knowledge of Uia Original's and his Country's 
Languages, sufficient common Sense to understand his Author, sufficient 
Taste to choose his Expressions wisely, and a conscientious Regard to 
Faithfulness from tho Consideration that with tho Many ho is the Trustee 
of his Author's reputation, are all that is required of hun. 

Where tho work to be translated is a poem, we should be inclined 
to add to this list of requirements some sense of humour and a 
certain amount, of poetical feeling. These we are afraid Mr. 
Wackerbarth did not possess in any high degree, as the following 
short extract will show : — 

The Chieftain of the debits, tho* there 
Were many Treasure# rich and fair, 

From out the salvage Monster’s Hoard** 

Nought save the Helmet bare nway. 

And Pummel of the mighty Sword, 

Bedecked with Gems and Treasures gnv : 

The Blade, of twisted Iron good, 

Already had liquified ; 

So hot the pnisoiiou* Demon’s Blood 
That *ue.ith its Edge bad (lied. 


A similar doubt affects us with reference to the classification of 
the autotype edition of Beowulf now in course of publication by 
the Early English Text Society ; for, though issued under the 
auspices of an English Society, it has a German editor ; ami though 
QO one will dream of Questioning Professor ZupUza’a compuience 
for the post, we cannot help sympathizing in tho regrets that have 
been expressed that an Englishman was not found to hike it. For 
Our right to the possession of our own literature really needs 
asserting ; and while wo heartily welcome co-operation lrom all 
quarters, and admit, not without shame, how much more inde- 
iatigably tho Germans have laboured at our older literature than 
we have done ourselves, we must a little protest when critics like 
Simrock claim Beowulf as a German poem ; though for that 
matter we have seen Shokspearo himself claimed as a German 
before now. To all such assertions the best answer is contained 
in the note which Swift wrote against a certain passage in Burnet’s 
&istary of his awn Times, in which that worthy Scot hazarded tho 
remark that Paradise Lost is the finest poem in our language. “ A 
mistake,” averred Swift , u for it is writ in English." 

We have, however, wandered for away from Colonel Lumsden, 
and to him we must now return. The first question which confronts 
the translator of any poem is, of course, the question what metre to 
adopt Colonel Lumsden has chosen that long-lined ballad metre 
into which Chapman translated Homer, or, to quote more homely 
instances, the metre of “ John Gilpin ’’ and ‘‘ Madame Blaize.” 
We cannot. say we think the choice a happy one. The aim of the 
translator, it has been said, should bo to produce on the ordinary 
reader, aa much as possible the effect that the original produces on 
tho scholar. Now nothing, we think, could be further than this 
long trailing metre from giving tho effect of the movement of tho 
original, in which the alliterated half lines succeed oue another 
with a lilt and a swing which cannot fail to seize the car and in- 
spirit the aoul of the least accustomed reader. Take any in- 
stance, the simpler tho better 

)>®r fit hyfle stdil h ringed stefna 
l$ig and ut fds, xbdirigvs for. 

Attfdon hi leofufl hodden. . . . 

Any one will feel at once that this is different in kind from the 
following:— 

Ready at bitho tho ringed- stem lay— meet for a prince’s bier— 

Like ice it shone— and to her lap they bore their chieftain dear. 


For thb reason we bold that the German translators EttmUllor, 
Simrock, and Grein were quite right in their rcsolvo to preserve 
the alliteration of the original ; and thoir versions, of which the 
filjft strikes us as tho most forcible and poetic, reproduce to our 
dfctfor more the effect of the original than do lleyne’s Schiller- 
SMue ikmbics, which, smooth and pleasant as they ore, “ are not 
Kowulf,* just as Pope's polished couplets “ are not Homer.” We 
In truth, some poet of ominencs to restore to us our old 
alliterative measures. There is nothing iq them which is really 
alien to the genius of the modern language. Many of the lines in 
Hers the Plowman are as modem as if they had been written 


yesterday ; such, with tho exception of a single word, am the fo!- 1 
lowing lines from the prologue ; — 

I was weary, for wandered, and went me to rest. 

Under a broad back, by a barn's side, . 

And as 1 lay and leaned, and tooked in the waters, 

1 slumbered in a sloeping, it sweyved so merry. 

And what can be done by a real poet in the way of <8adering 
Anglo-Saxon poetry into modern measures of the same kind has, 
of course, been shown by the Laureate in his translation of the 
Ballad on tin; Battle of Brunanburh. That in a humbler sphere 
the same sort of thing might be attempted by those who do not 
claim to be in any sense the Laureate's peers, we will strive to 
show by ourselves rendering a short passage into alliterative lines. 
The passage is that in which Beowulf consoles Ilrothgar for the 
death of jEschere, slain by Grandel's mother. We claim no merit 
for our version, beyond that of faithfulness to the movement of 
the original. 

Sinks thuu Beowulf, born of Ecgtheow j 
“ Weep not, thou wine one, worthier is it 
Friends to avenge than fruitlessly mourn them : 

Each one the end and evening nwuiteth 

Of this wo ild’s life-day. Work we, who may, ere 

Death deeds undying, deeds to the hero, 

When life is past, proving worthiest portion.” 

This passage is thus rendered by Colonel Lumsden 

Then spake Beowulf. Eegthcuw’s fcou : 11 0 wise man, sorrow nofct 
Ti& hi tler to avenge a friend than too much mourn his lot. 

Karh one of ua rau.4 hide the end of life, and what he may 
Of glory win eie death, for so, when life is past away 
That to tho warrior will be best.” 

The moat, spirited piece of Colonel Luinsden’s work that we have 
come across occurs, not in tho Biowulf, but in a passage which he 
has translated in a note from the Fight at Finmburg • — 

Tis not the duybreak in tho east, nor hither dragon flfafi, 

Nor hum this wall’s high pinnacles, but on us fuemeu rise 1 
The grey wolf howls ; the ravens cry ; tho battle-wood clangs loud. 
Shield answering to shaft ; the moon shines full beneath the cloud. 
Now to fulfil this people’s hato are coming deeds of woe. 

But wake ye now my warriors all ! Awake 1 Your valour show ! 

Lift up your hands, fight iu the front, and think of glory won ! 

That is distinctly good. The third line has quite a ring of Byron 
about it, reminding us of Ckilde Harold’s song 

The night-wimls sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

But. as a rule, tho translation of Beowulf remains at a certain dead 
level of mediocrity. If it never falls into bathos, it never rises 
into real eloquence or poetry— a result for which, wo are willing to 
believe, the metro choBCu is partly reaponsible. And there is a 
certain indistinctness of effect about the whole ; it does not make 
tho impression which it ought upon the reader. This is no doubt 
partly owing to the frequent obscurity of the original, an obscurity 
arising largely from the fuct that the poet assumed iu his hearers a 
wholo cycle of knowledge, of which fragments only have come 
down to us. Nevertheless wo cannot help wondering whether 
Colonel Lumsden, to udapt a phrase of the immortal Mr. Brooke 
in Middlemarch , “ couldn’t put it clearer, couldn't put it dearer, 
you know.” Still Colonel Lumsden has certainly the merit of 
having produced the best metrical version of Beowulf which has 
yet appeared in English ; though he has not thrown as a translator 
any now light on the difficulties of tho original. 

\Ve have left ourselves little space to speak of the many points 
of interest touched on by Colonel Lumsden in his introduction. 
With his view of the substantial unity of the poem, we have ex- 
pressed by anticipation our hearty concurrence. This view, based 
on general litorary considerations, has recently been supported on 
purely philological grounds in an Inaugural Dissertation ” by J)r, 
Karl Sclieinann, who by an elaborate analysis of the vocabulary 
of Beowulf has sought to show that the diction of the passages 
alleged to be interpolated is practically the same with that of 
tho rc.st of the poem. Tho synonyms are classified under certain 
headings which have rather a quaint look in the summary. of 
contents, such as Supernatural Beings (ubernaturlicke JNVesen) ; 
Beowulrs Physical Characteristics (kbrperlicho EigensohaftenU 
Ilrotligar’s External Relations (aiissere Verholtnisse). From tno 
short autobiography which the rules of many German Universities 
oblige incipient Doctors to append to their dissertations, wo are 
charmed to hear that Dr. Scnemann’s father and mother (geboren 
Butz), enjoy excellent health "(sick des besten Wohbeins er- 
freuon). 

Colonel Lumsden’s views as to the date bf the poem seem to ns 
less solid. Granting that the identification of the Ilygelao of tho 
poem with the Chochilaicus, whose death in. battle is plaCedby 
Gregory of Tours under the year £ii, affords us a safe tormm tip d 
quo, li is argument that the mention of the Morovinghms in the 
Messenger s speech affords a certain terminus ad puwt— natasfy, 
the fall of that dynasty in 752 — seems to us extremely hazardous* 
The Merovingians may easily have become part of the poet’s 
ordinary stock-in-trade before their fall, and remained 60 long 
after it. 

Then there is the question as to how a poem of which tho 
characters are all Danes and Goths (Goths, that is. tfwotbnd 
in Scandinavia), and of which the geography is consistently con* 
tuiental, became the literary property of our ancestors. Colonel 
Lumsden maintains that the materials of it ware brought by 
them from their continental homes $ But if 
for three centimes, at least, on English soil, dn wneBetif JfcBMr 
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in all that time it would have taken no local English colour t 
Against Thorpe’# view that it was composed under the Danish 
dynasty of the eleventh century out of materials brought by the 
Dane# to England, Colonel Lumsden repeats Mr. Arnold's argu- 
ment that the English could not have borrowed from a nation 
whom tiftjy hated so much as the Danes.' Thorpe, no doubt, 
placed the date of the poem too low ; we would rather put its 
composition after the Peace of Wedmore in 878. But, even 

C tinu the feelings of the English towards the Danes to hftve 
what Colonel Lumsden describes, we do not think that that 
would have prevented them from borrowing a good story if they 
had the opportunity, just as the Norsemen themselves borrowed 
many a tale from peoples whom they slaughtered and plundered. 

So, again, In relation to the mythological elements in the poem 
Colonel Lumsden’a attitude seems to us inconsequent. “The 
poet,” he says, “ would have opened the eves of astonishment, if 
lie lutd boon told that he only meant night and darkness, hurri- 
canes, inundations,” Ac. No one doubts that to tho poet the 
events and characters which he describes were real; that is not 
the point, but whether there arc not in these events and characters 
traditional elements which have a mythic origin. This Colonel 
Lumsden would probably admit. We will mention here a single 
instn-nce only of this mythic element. In tho pedigree of the 
Scy Idlings, Scyld is the Son of Beef ; in other words, the Shield is 
the Son of the Sheaf. Thero is a curious parallel to this in the 
Irish tales in which Eochaid Airemon is a character of frequent 
occurrence. Ilia name literally translated menus “ the Horseman, 
son of the Ploughman.” In both cases tbo rise of a warrior class 1 
out of or over an agricultural one seems to bo indicated. Nor, if 
Hygeloc is an historical character, does it follow that his nephew 
Beowulf is not a mythical one. The Nibelungon Lied has made 
familiar to us tho juxtaposition or characters undoubtedly 
historical with other characters no less undoubtedly mythical. 

Of tho literary aspects of the original poem we cannot now 
speak. One point only will we mention, and that is tho way in 
which, in tho midst of all tho fighting and tho feasting, we have 
every now and then a touch of tho truest pathos. We havo ono 
instance of this in Beowulf’s speech to Ilrotugar already quoted ; 
which recalls the Homeric 

vvu d’ — fyjrijs yap KTjpts tcjitUTuatv OavdroLO 
gvpiai, us 0 vk lore (frvytiv fiporbv o05 T wraXv£(u — 

loptv. . . • 

But there are many others scattered up and down the poem which 
every one may find for themselves. In the literature of our 
ancestors, as in the voice of tho ocean which girdled their shores, 
there is audible u tho eternal note of Badness.” Scott in this, as in 
so much besides, was a true child of the North. In tho midst of 
the gayest hunting-song he pauses to reflect that Time is a hunts- 
man whom no skill can haunt ; and tho lullaby which tells of the 
wealth and power of the infant chief ends, as we all remember, 
thus : — 

Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 

For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 


PORTRAITS OF PLACES AND OTHER BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL.* 

T HERE is no surer way of getting to know a man thoroughly 
than to travel with him, and perhaps next after travelling 
with him comes reading what he has to say about the places he 
has visited. For this reason, if for no other, Mr. Henry James’s 
Portraits of Places will bo heartily welcomed in England. The 
book will be taken up with tbo hope of learning how the writer 
was impressed by the different scenes he saw rather than of merely 
being informed about the scenes themselves or reminded of what 
the reader has seen with his own eyes. Nor will this hope be 
disappointed; for Mr. James describes the places he has visited 
not as they havo seemed to other people, not even as they are in 
mere outward form, but aa they are to himself. Besides those, 
and they are mAny, who look at every place simply through the 
glasses of their guide-books, we each take our own peculiar 
glasses with us on our travels. No two men of education, for 
instance, look on a famous city in more wholly different lights 
than Mr. James and Mr. Freeman. Outward aspects and his- 
torical associations are everything to the historian ; while human 
characteristics and bits of local colouring are most quickly caught 
and best remembered by tbe novelist. The writings of travellers 
of either kind could ill be spared. Mr, James, indeed, goes some- 
what fhr tn his disregard of the history of the places he visits, 
and even Of those things which bring their past before us. A 
“ portrait” of Florence with tho Palazzo Veccbio left out is un- 
satisf&etoiy, however good the rest of the picture may be ; and 
talk about Laon leaves something to be desired when it contains 
*0 hint of why it is a city set on a hill, and when the traveller 
going thither from Paris fails to recognize that he has gofle from 
the newer to ihe older capital, and fills his space with a compari- 
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son between the white cap and apron of his landlord and the 
old dres#*coAts, and white ties of English waiters. While, 
too, Mr. James has an artiatV eye for other objects, he looks 
on buildings without discrimination, ' a»d describes them in 
a spirit of vapid enthusiasm. “Any fetrual rain is a charming 
affair ” sounds prettily enough when spoken by one of his charming 
fellow-countrywomen on tho deck or a Rhine steamer, but is a 
sentence scarcely worthy of a man who dm write well and wisely 
on other matters. These portraits were, it is true, drawn for tho 
readers of “ various American magazines and journals,” and there- 
fore long didactic descriptions would certainly have been out of 
place. It would, however, bo doing them gross injustice to imagine 
that AinovicAns do not care to know all they can about the 
buildings of the Old World. In the “portrait” of Rochester, 
where, by the way, Dickens is mado the prominent figure instead of 
Guudulf, wo are told that if Americans were so^ happy as to 
possess the cathedral church, “ inferior edifice ” as. it 'is, they would 
“ go barefoot to see it.” The romark is true, and so^ much the 
more pity that the writer did not give them a description of the 
noble specimen of Norman work ho bos made light of. If, however, 
Mr. James has not always written about those things which seem 
to us must noteworthy in the places he professes to portray, he 
has done what in his case is better, for he nas written of places as 
he saw them, and ho has the power of seeing with the artistic 
perception of the few, And of writing about wnat he has seen so 
that the many can understand and feel with him. His quick 
instinct as to colour is shown by his declaring pink to he the pre- 
valent tint of Venice — “ a faint, shimmering, airy, watery pihk^ — 
for if there is little absolute pink colour to be seen at Venice, all 
things seem receptive of the tint. Not less happy is his description 
of u that indefinably charmiug colour which Florence always seems 
to wear as you look' up and down at it from the bridges ana quays ” 
(p. 58). The harmony of high tints, “tho grave brilliancy” 
of the colour, ut once various and in perfect concord, is 
pointed with a truth that brings before us the city itself as it 
' stretches along tho yellow Arno. Such descriptions are worth 
so much more than the author’s comments on paintings that we 
pmdgo tho space devoted to them and to Mr. Buskin. At Florence, 
indeed, Mr. .tames and hiB friend revolted against the dogmatism 
of the art teacher. They carried this revolt to the full, deciding 
that art means an escape from rules and regulations— “a place 
1 where we may take our life easily.” Did they regret that they 
could not gaze on thepicture of the Pitti palace with absolutely 
untaught delight? Yet, extravagant ns their revolt was, we can 
well believe that if any one chooses to Tend Mr. Raskin's little 
bookB in the cloisters of Sta. Maria Novella, he will understand 
the temptation to which they were exposed. And even without 
so severe a test, there are certainly some who will sympathize in 
the laugh at 

the familiar asperity of tho author's stylo and the pedagogic fashion in 
which ho pushes and pulls his unhappy pupils about, jetking their heeds 
towards this, tapping their knuckles for that, sending them to stand In 
corners, and giving them Scripture texts to copy. 

After the portraits of Italian places come papers on Paris, 
Laon, Rouen, and other French towns and villages. Then follow 
several articles on English life and English towns, and, lastly, 
some three or four oq places in America, written as long ago as 
1870, and representing, as we are warned in the preface, a state 
of society now, to some extent at least, belonging to tho past 
All alike are as full of subtle appreciation of character and of 
worm human sympathy as they are of expressions of material 
beauty. Mr. James shows how, in tbe eye of the artist in fiction, 
every human figure is invested with an embryo romance ; and as 
we read his sketches, it is easy to see how the stories we have en? 
joyed naturally formed themselves in his mind. At the same' time, 
lie never neglects the true food of his aft. He is _ not 
content with imagination. A Genoese landscape gained 
just the addition he felt it lacked when a peasant ' cam# 
m sight, “ with his coat on his shoulder and his hat upon bit ear,” 
ringing as he went. lie saw at once a picture of “senSttoud 
optimism” and of Italian knowledge of life. But Mr. James 
never wrote, as he has written, on the strength of superficial ob- 
servation ; and accordingly he tells us how be got this Contented- 
looking peasant to talk freely to him— -few men, probably, can 
withstand his sympathetic power— and found him “ an unhappy, 
underfed, and unemployed young man.” Some of the papers, such 
as one on “ Occasional Pans ” (a phrase not understandea of us), 
are rather studies of character than of places. The personified 
" Administration,” the Paris earner — wo see no objection to 
workman, but Mr. James is fond of foreign words — the average 
Frenchman, and, above all, “ the well-to-do Frenchwoman of the 
lower orders,” hackneyed subjects as they are* are described so 
cleverly that they still Interest us, A fresher and fltere dellcately- 

S fluted picture presents the peasants of the little village near 
y-les-Nonnaines and their simple-hearted curd. Condemning 
the morals of hia flock and deprecating an unchristian construc- 
tion of his words, building with his own hands tbe niche in his 
garden-wall destined for his treasured image, equally at bom# 
with hia fellow-peasants and as the guest at the chftteau, quiet 
and gentle, yet dwelling with delight on tbe great event of his life, 
when ho told the German officers who invaded his dwelling how 
h# wished it was allowed him to meet them musket in hand, the 
village curd was well worth a careful study, and Mr. James has 
drawn hia portrait with a kindly hand and with gentle humouh 
Tbe English sketches, though written some seventeen yeen ago. 
naturally have e special interest for ns ; and it is pleasant to find 
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the happy serenity of a 
meat, and many of the 
aorta and conditions of 
in Bengal in * series of vivid vignettes. Wrists may object to 
these little pKWits that in employing the sonnet to set forth 
their lineaments the author degrades a form of verso consecrated 
to some of the noblest themes of poetry; Mr. Webb has, how- 
ever, one qualification which it were well if all sonneteers pos- 
sessed ; he writes with scholarly directness aud finish. The 
Ryot, the Zemindar, the Babu, and other figures familiar to the 
Anglo-Indian are delineated with graphic skill; and the remon- 
strance addressed to the editors of the native press in the sonnet 
on “ Modem Bengal ” has a Miltonic tone appropriately humorous. 
One of Mr. Web us favourites is the Punkah-wallah, who is cele- 
brated in a neat triolet and a touching ballad. The following 
stanzas from “ Punkah-beats ” show the author’s dignity in treat- 
ing a familiar Bubject 

What rhythmic sense, what flow 
Of pendulous motion and harmonious pace 
Must in thy ooul have plncv. 

To set thy engine pulsing to and fro 
With such symmetric grace ! 

Say, doth swno Indian" ditty, rude and sweet, 

With phantom tuneful beat, 

Sing in thine ears and prompt thy punctual arm ? 

Anon, thy labours done, 

Thou wilt return to thine own meadows sweet 
And watch the shadows fleet 
Athwart the waving grain, aud how the suu 
Hath daily death and birth 
Wilt mark the throbbing of the midnight star, 

Sphere-music hushed ami far. 

And all the metric motions of the earth. 

Poetry in our colonies, as in the United States, is less a pro- 
ductive and spontaneous growth than the object of almost 
universal study and sincere adoration. Thn enthusiasm for the 
art everywhere displayed is very striking when the thin imitative 
quality of the native product is considered. Seduced by its 
Swinburnian title, we looked for something in Mr. Bracken’s 
volume racy of the Now Zealand soil* fresh and stimulating, and 
have experienced little but disillusion. His poet ry, however, is 
bet ter than the injudicious preface of an admirer w ould lend the 
reader to expect. It is a singular anticipation of criticism to select 
lor special laudation the weakest poems in the book, yet the writer 
of the preface sneaks of the following sonnet as 44 not unworthy 
the master-hand of Rossetti”:— 

A wimple lark— this is a fablo new— 

T hat perched each morn upon a golden ray, 

Up where the lashes of Urn eye of day 
Sweep idl night’s lesser jewels’ out of view ; 

Beheld a lovely idol’s shrine, and llew 

Down earthwards, to that form of painted clay, 

And warbled there hi9 sweetest, purest lav, 

Thinking his Bung might it w ith life imbue, 
lie sang to it God's rovai anthem— Love ; 

At Eden’s windows ho hnd caught the strain— 

His lay the soulless image could not move- 
11 is melodies were warbled all in vain ; 
lie turned away and tried to no-ir above, 

But never reached his morning perch again. 

The conception of the sonnet cannot atone for its poverty of 
expression ; such inelegances as 44 up where ” and “ down earth- 
wards” are scarcely characteristic of Rossetti's splendid and 
imposing diction. Mr. Bracken’s true powers arc exemplified 
more fiSly in 44 Waipounamutu ” and “ M Oillivray’s Dream ” — 
poems not commended by bis advocate. 

The poetical and literary remains of Rowland Davies are tbe 
fugitive impressions of a mind susceptible to the beau tics of 
nature, and receptive of their influences. They express those 
influences, however, in a transient and incomplete fashion, and do 
not attain to any literary accomplishment., neither can it bo said 
that these poems possess any distinct poetical fervour or notable 
promise. The varied charms of the Tasmanian landscape are 
occasionally indicated with power aud feeling; there are some 
bright sketches in prose of life among gold-diggers and camp 
experiences, but the perns generally suffer from the fragmentary 
condition in which the author left them, and which the editor 
very properly has not attempted to amend. 

There is much pleasing aud natural sentiment in Mr. Piatt’s 
lyrics. Some of tho shorter poems, such as 44 Transfiguration ” and 
44 The Three Work-days/’ suggest Longfellow in their graceful 
expression end delicate fancy, and the retrospective feeling of 
others is often very tender ana true. Some perns • that refer to 
the War of Secession, and are cast in an idyluc form, are among 
the freshest and most inspired; one of theso, 44 The Mower in 
Ohio,” presents tbe soliloquy of an old man, who, in the midst of 
the summer grass, recalls his three sous to his dreamful mind 
as they once reaped together before they were called to fight. 
Two of them have been killed, and it is with sad presage that 
the bid man sees all three, as if their fates were indissolubly con- 
nected# in tkk blending of* past and future, of the living and the 
dead* 14 The'Old Man and the Spring Leaves” illustrates very 
prettily the rejuvenescent pwar of aping in the heart of age. 

Not content merely to sing his love, Mr. Jamas Hinton dasstSa 
our eight with the portrait of her who is the theme and inspira- 
tion of hie song, and thus reconciles poetry and photography. It 
is to be hoped that similar appeals to the gallantry of critics will 
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not become general ; it is a pretty device, but its repetition would 
be sternly reprehended. It suggests,, when considered with tbe 
verse it has inspired, Hamlets comparison, and u this picture ” 
gives more satis taction than that. Mir, Hinton's poetry is full of 
vague, high-sounding phrase and excessive volubility ; its passion 
has an unpleasant and suspicious air of simulation ; it is fluent and 
facile enough in expression, but is deficient in depth, and fire, and 
conviction. Tho rhetorical figures of hyperbole that ornament 
these poems are extravagant and inflated; not because their degree 
of daring is at all uncommon, but because they are not artistically 
introduced. The power to express tbe heroic mood with simpli- 
city is among the rarest attributes of the poet. 

Mr. Stoddart, in his Seven Saga* of Prc-Jiistorie Man, presents 
with considerable effect the early developments of man. The most 
successful of these poems give graphic pictures of the Aryan 
migration, the Cave-man, the Neolithic farmer, and tbe ^ Early 
Man of Africa, and abound in vivid description and animated 
incident. There is much of the merit of suggestion in all these 
poems ; they are well calculated to impel tbe reader to study the 
subject by awakening the spirit of inquiry, and stimulating tbe 
fancy and imagination. They are distinguished by the charm of 
the remote and unfamiliar; the mystery of man’s origin and the 
romance of his progress, from the earliest dim light that science 
affords to the first historic migration, are indicated with some 
poetic power. 

Both tho publisher and author of the Twelve Sonnets in com- 
memoration of rzftftk Waltons bi-centeuary honour that charming 
writer in worthy fashion. Mr. Westwood’s sonnets celebrate 
many places nnd things associated with the father of angling— 
Broxbourne and the Lea, Charles Cotton and the Dove, Herbert’s 
44 Lives,” the gentle Elia— besides that treasury of quaint thought 
and divine fancy, The Compleat Angler . They are appropriately 
subdued in style, and frequently felicitous in language. The 
reverential sentiment of all book-lovers and good anglers — so 
curiously opposed to Byron's pettish allusion to tm the quaint old 
cruel coxcomb” — is excellcutly expressed in Mr. Westwood's 
Epilogue : — 

What, nol a word for tliro, O little tome, 

Brown j«rki nod, friendly -faced, of all my books 
The one that wears the quaintest, kindliest looks, 
fckcmfl most completely, cosily at home 
Amongst its fellows. Ah ! if thou r.ouldst tell 
Thy story— -how, in sixteen fifty-three, 

Good muster Marriott, hi and i dr at his door, 
yn>\ anglers hurrying, fifty — nay, three score. 

To buy thee, ere noon per Jed from DunsUn’s bell 
And how he stared, and shook his sides with glee. 

One Ktorv, this which fact or fiction weaves. 

Menu while, adorn my shelf, beloved of all — 

Old book l with lavender between thy leaves. 

And twenty ballads round thee on the wall. 

The author of Charlotte Corday ; and other Poems has not suc- 
ceeded in endowing the figure of Marat's assassin with fresh force 
and distinction ; the abundance of historical material seems to 
have hindered rather than aided her realization. The narrative is 
too dry and Literal for verse, and there is nothing of vital power 
or dramatic value in her sketch of the heroic girl. Another his- 
torical poem, “ The Outcasts of England” is more successful, and 
depicts the landing in America of the crew of tho Mayflower, 

The three sheiks who, in Mr. Rose’s poem, while away an evening 
in the desert by relating their experiences have one characteristic in 
common : they delight in glowing description and narrate the past 
in smooth and monotonous blank verse. As if conscious that this 
entertainment, needed a diversion, the author has provided some 
hexameters, which fill the pauses in the story-telling. 

Mr. Dziewicki’s translation of Mickiowics’s Conrad Vnllenrod 
would have proved more readable if he had not attempted to 
render the hexameters of the original into tbe same metre. It is 
singular that he should elsewhere allow himself greater metrical 
license, and accept blank verso as his medium, and yet be undis- 
mayed by a more formidable obstacle. The poem is preceded by 
an interesting sketch of tho Polish poet by Dr. Belcikowski, and 
Mr. Dziewicki a translation, in spite of much inevitable loss of 
spirit and a little obscurity, is worth perusal. 

The naivotd of Mr. Me Dow all’s preface and the candour of bis 
annotations seem designed only for the friendly eyes of a select 
circle ; he admits that he cannot help writing verses, that print 
gives more pleasure than manuscript, and that friends ask for 
copies, which are ingenious pleas, though familiar. Lady Mohjarct'e 
Sorrows is a gloomy story told in indifferent verse And devoid of 
any charm or power to justify the author’s publication ; and some 
of the other poems with more character possess also a vein of 
morbid and sickly sentiment. 

On tho title-page of Led* Poetical Work* is imprinted the 
ancient immutable truth 44 Poeta na*citur 9 non JU ” ; and never did 
volume more thoroughly, and on every pAge. testify to it. Beyoud 
a garrulous sing-song power of rhyming, and the glib repetition of 
all the commonplaces of poetical phraseology, 44 Loo's * poems have 
not even tbe thinnest guise of poetry. They illustrate a strain of 
trite, and often silly, reflection, aud a sentiment of 41 good mess ” 
that is nauseating. 41 Good Jove! ” as some one says in The 
Poetaster , 44 what a pretty foolish thing it is to be a poet ! ” 

The author of Cyril and Lionel considers his effusions entitled 
to the dignified designation 44 studies * ; except, however, that 
they are so unintelligible that they demand the most assiduous 
application on the reader’s part, it is hard to say why his poems 
should be w studies.” We cannot recommend that they should be 
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studied. Erotic poetry should, above all things, be lucid, and 
never the apparent work of a constructor of prize enigmas. 

Poems, by Putty Honey wood, is a little volume of lyrics of no 
lefty aim or oxen's) vo pretence, inoffensive in style, and of average 
execution. 44 Two Flower# ** is ft 'pretty little pouin of a quality 
end expression that musicians approve. 


WKSTCOrra EPISTLES of st. .ioiin * 

( 'I ANON WESTCOTT always progresses on lines of his own mark- 
J ing out, end if ho appear at times a little fanciful or obscure, 
we may not unreasonably impute the presumed defect to our own 
dulness of apprehension rather than to our teachers over-strained j 
subtilty. llis later works indeed, the fruits of long and varied j 
literary experience, have been in large measure free from the j 
dreaminess and uncertainty of view which liis best admirers could j 
not £iil to discern in those earlier publications that first arrested , 
the public interest; and in his almost life-long study of the Gospel ! 
and Epistles of St, John he was of necessity brought face to face ; 
with an inspired penman, whose outward form of expression is , 
simplicity itself. Our authors labours ungrudgingly spent on | 
the Gospel of St. John form a volume of The Speakers Coin - j 
inentary , and, together with the 44 Apocalypse ” by the late ! 
learned Archdeacon Lee yet in merit much surpassing it, j 
comprises the only portion of that very unequal compilation , 
which will bo remembered twenty years hence. Since in The 
Speaker's Commentary tlio Epistles of St. John had been con- 
signed to another hand, our author has published them sepa- 
rately (thus realizing, as he tells us, the accomplishment of a 
dream of early youth), following the plan which he sketched in 
the notes on tho Gospri. This plan it is as well to state in his 
own language, that tho reader may look for nothing which the 
author has not endeavoured to supply. We quote from the open- 
ing of tho proface : — 

It formed no part of my design to collect and dUcvss tho conflicting 
opinions which have been held on the structure ol tho writing or on the 
interpretation of separate passages. .Such a labour i* indeed of tho deepest ; 
interest and utility ; but it appeared to mo that 1 misfit help tho student 
more by giving the results at which I had arrived, au.t by indicating the . 
lines or inquiry bv which they have been reached. Ip pursuing this end ! 
it has been my mniu desire to call attention to the minutest points of 
language, construction, order, as serving to illustrate the meaning ot St. 
John. I do not venture to pronounce that nny variation is trivial or un- 
important. The exact words are for us the derisive expression of the 
Apostle's thoughts. ... 1 do not venture to set aside the letter of a 
document till it has been found to be untenable. 

The truth and safety of this method Cnnon Westcott maintains to 
be evident in its result. Every day’s study, he assures us, only 
brings home to him the more forcibly that “in no other way can 
we hope to gain tho living truths ol' apostolic teaching.” He 
appeals to bis readers to test his method by personal' labour. 

“ A few hours spent in tracing out the use of a word or 
form, in comparing phrases ofteu held to be synonymous, in 
estimating the force of different tenses of the same verb 
in regard to the contexts in which they are found, will bring 
assurance which no acceptance of another’s work can give.' 1 
This ia a fair and specious promise, and thoso that follow our 
author’s guidance will not be disappointed of their hope. We 
would allege as a single example of this close verbal analysis one 
Out of many which abound in the present volume, the investiga- 
tion, in the note on i John ii. 5, of the phrase 44 the love of God,” 
whether in the more familiar and subjective sense of 44 the love 
which God^ shows/’ or in tho Ices usual and objective sense 44 the 
love of which God is the object,” or, more generally than either, 
"the love which is characteristic of God, whether it is regarded as 
shown by pod, or by man through his holp” — the usage of 
St. Paul neing compared or contrasted throughout with that of 
the writer of this epistle. Notes like this occur on almost every 
page, each one of them containing a small body of divinity, and 
they manifest an independence of research almost unexampled in 
this branch of literature. We doubt whether nny authority more 
recent than Bede and Thomas Aquinos is cited in Dr. Westcott's 
expository notes. No one can help seeing that he is well Acquainted 
with the labours of his predecessors and is imbued with much of 
the spirit of tho best of them ; but he gathers bis materials for 
himself, he. arranges them in his own way, he pronounces his 
decisions with a quiet confidence which nothing less than con- 
ecious originality could justify or render tolerable to the student. 
It is scarcely to be regretted that Dr. Westcott, who was a 
diligent and influential member of the Company of New Testa- 
ment Revisers, has not given us a continuous English version of 
these Epistles. The Greek text he has paid close attention to, 
E&d we believe it to be nearly identical with that of bis own and 
Dr. Hort’s edition published in 1881. I11 his introduction to the 1 
first Epistle be has inserted eleven pages of critical matter, which, 
taken with the notes get immediately under the Greek throughout 
the volume, will amply suffice for most purposes. Indeed, he 
reckons that the text does not present many difficult problems, 
the chief being 1 John ii. 20; iv. 3; v. 10. The interpolated 
gloss of the Three Heavenly Witnesses (1 John v. 7, 8), neces- 
sarily discarded from the body of the Epistle, is very adequately 
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discussod in an " additional note.' 1 For the rest, "the text* he 
tells us, 44 was exposed to far fewer disturbing influences then' that 
of the Gospels. There were no parallel texts or parallel traditions 
at band ... to supply additions to the original; words or modi- 
fications of their form. The utmost amount of variation likely 
to find favour with critics of the most opposite sraofels is practi- 
cally of very small extent, and, though no variation is without 
real* significance, of comparatively small moment. 1 ’ His own pre- 
possessions in favour of the Codex Vaticanus (B) are strong, as 
from his literary partnership with Dr. Hort we should expect; yet 
not so as to blind him to such errors as rb (for t&p) (hr* dpxv* 
ch. ii. 14, and gnpur/ia (for xptvpd), ii. 17. w Its text is, as 
elsewhere, of paramount excellence, 1 * while that of the Bib ai tic 
copy (k) 44 contains many errors, some of which remain un- 
corrected [that is, by later scribes], and not a few peculiar false 
readings.” The text of A [Codex Alexandrinus], " which 
represents a lar rooro ancient type in this Epistle than in the 
Gospels, contains many peculiar readings in which it bos often the 
support of tho [Latin] Vulgate.” Of the fourth of the chief 
Greek manuscripts (the Paris fragment C) he has no high opinion. 
44 Its poculiur readings have no appearance of genuineness.’ 
44 Though caution is necessary in constructing the Greek text 
which the Vulgate Latin version represents, it is for the most 
part very close to the Greek text.” We enter into these minutiio 
iu deference to the judgment of a great scholar, who always thinks 
for himself. However closely hia main views assimilate to those 
of his bolder colleague, he not unsold om departs in detail from 
conclusions of the latter. In using the Westcott-FJort Greek 
Testament it will mostly be found that the textual reading is 
Dr. Hoits, the marginal (where there is a margin) Canon 
Westcott’s. Thus in ch. ii. 20 , instead of ku\ 04 irma-a “and 
ye know all things/* which has a real sense though a hard one, 
the two editors put in their text the feeble expletives otbare name 
44 yo all know,” their margin exhibiting the true reading, while 
Dr. "YVestoott here pronounces tho masculine 44 doubtful.** We 
only wish ho had rejected it at ono«. 

The rich stores of. material collected and arranged in this 
volume will not permit us to linger on textual points, and we are 
called away from them to give some slight notion of tho mode in 
which I)r, Westcott grapples with difficulties of interpretation, ot 
proposes novel views for our maturo consideration. One of the 
most perplexing ronstructionB in the first Epistlo occurs in ch. iii. 
20, on tav KaruyivuuT ktj rpLtbv rj Kupbia, on ptifay k. r.X. Is the Bccond 
on part of tho true text, or are the two tin’s particlos in parallel 
construction, or are they different words bearing but an accidental 
resniubhinco ? There is some evidence, including Cod. A., for 
omitting the second on, but it is chiefly that of the Old Latin and 
Egyptian versions, which can hardly be trusted in this instance, 
inasmuch as they, like our Authorized Bible, failed to translate 
what they did not quite understand. The parallelism of the two par- 
ticles only obscures a sentence otherwise very clear. Hence it 
seems best with the Revised Version and Dr. Westcott to take 
the first o n as the neuter of nnd thus to render, joining on 
tho Inst clause of tho preceding verse. 44 We shall assure our heart, 
whereinsoever our heart condemns us; because Godie greater than 
our heart”- greater, as able to sway and to control it. Two 
more specimens of our author’s power as an interpreter is all that 
our space will allow. They are Doth taken from the fifth chapter 
of the first Epistle. Reserving, after his custom, for an additional 
note on vcr. 16 a careful discussion of tho phrase “sin unto 
death,” which he regards as one which waa familiar to the first 
readers of the Epistle, and os evidently borrowed from current 
language and the Rabbinical writers, he handles in his foot-notes, 
in the body of his work, the difficult construction bduret avry 
Toit apopTtivovaiv prf irpbs Qdvaruv. What is the nominative 
to tlwati P Is it the interceding brother, or God, whose sole pre- 
rogative it is to 44 givo life ” (ver. 1 1 ; John vi. 33 ; x, 28 ; xvii. 2)? 
But although, in the latter alternative, ftaxm has a different 
subject from the verba immediately preceding, and granting that 
44 there is nothing uiwcriptural in tho thought that the believer does 
that which God dues through him (James v. 20) ; still on the 
whole it seems more natural to see here a reference direct to 
the action of God airy in either case is the sinning brother, 
rol s apaprdvovmv , 44 even to them that , 11 standing in apposition 
to avrti, tlu; single case (apapT&vovra) being thus generalised by 
the change of number. In tbe next text that we purpose to loojc 
to (ch. v. 18), we are by no means so sure that Dr. Westcott's 
view is a sound one, and Dean Burgon's objections to it, 
as it is represented in the Revised Version, are formidable enough. 
In the Vatican (B) and Alexandrian (A) manuscripts, in one 
cursive copy, and the Latin Vulgate ( conservat sum), fot iavrbr 
of the common text we read avrov, which in the Alex- 
andrian is again corrected into iavrbv, apparently by the first 
hand, the original scribe having faithfully followed his ex&tiplar, 
and then on second thoughts supposing he had gone wrong. The 
united testimony of A, B, and the Vulgate is strong in this part 
of the New Testament, whore our copies are comparatively few, but 
tho Sinai tic (fit), the great majori ty of the cursives, with the Old or 
1 eshito-Syriac (very expressly) uphold lavrbv of the received text 
Conceding, however, to Canon Westcott, for argument's sake, his 
variation uvrbv, it is curious to note the use he makes of It. “ Up 
phrase & yewrj&r fa fa rov Otoii," be stye. 44 is unique. . Shutt- 
ing tut it does in close juxtaposition with 6 ysytPtttnifaos fa rpv 
vtov it is impossible to regard it ns identical is relmoce, sstd the 
1 Mention of the great adversary naturally suggests the thought of 
[ the Son of God. The peculiar expression is probably used to 
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emphasize the connexion of the Son with those whom ho 4 la not 
ashamed to call brethren 4 (Hebr. Si, n, i£ Me irdmf) ; while 
the* difference of yet'njdele from yeyevm i point f suggests the difference 
of the eonahip of the .Son from the sonsbip of men which ie marked 
in John t. a|L” By a plea thus relined he persuaded his fellow- 
revisers, as wemtimated above, thus to translate the verse, 44 When 
eoever is begotten of God einneth not ; bat he that was begotten 
of God keepeth him and the evil one touebeth him not” (John 
xvii. 12). 

The snore we examine this precious volume the more its exceed- 
ing richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows upon 
the mind. There is all the difference in the world between the 
somewhat hasty commentaries put forth in such abundance within 
the last few years, even by eminent and accomplished theologians, 
to serve some immediate purpose or to supply some seeming want, 
and a great work such as unnon Westcott when at bis best is sure 
to present to us — its main outlines traced years ago ; its details 
gradually filling up those outline, as patient and reverential study 
suggests them to the author’s mind; the whole performance 
touched and retouched as time goeB on, publication always being 
contemplated as the final destination, but never regarded as press- 
ing or near. It is only in this way that the Fathers of the ancient 


duction to St. JohnVGoapel our author hod vindicated its genuine- 
ness and apostolic origin to the satisfaction of all who desired to learn 
the truth respecting it, he has little more to do here than to prove 
the identity of authorship bet ween the Gospel and the three Epistles 
— an easy task indeed compared with what ho had accomplished 
before. As regards the first and principal Epistle, we would 
commend to the young student’s special attention his author's 
analysis of the plan and scope of what is rather, perhaps, a treatise 
than a letter. It is, as I)r. Westcott admits, no easy task to 
determine its structure. 44 No single arrangement is able to take 
account of the complex development of thought which it offers, 
and of the many connexions which exist between its different 
parts.” Yet, starting with the conviction that the idea of fellow- 
ship between God and man, made possible and in part realized in 
the Christian Church, runs through thb whole from the beginning 
(ch. i. 3) to the end (ch. v. 20), he displays rare discernment in 
tracing the main thought through many digressions, all helping 
onward to the general conclusion. For tbo brief Epistles which 
are the second and third in order he has done little, nor indood 
was there much to he done, lie does not question that they are 
both from the Apostle’s pen, and attributes their pretermission by 
the Syrian Church to their “ very limited circulation from thoir 
personal (or narrow) destination.” Then, agftin, the internal evi- 
dence in their favour is simply irresistible. “ The second Epistle 
hears the closest resemblance, in language and thought, to the 
first. The third Epistle has the closest affinity to the second, though 
from its subject it is less like the first in general form.” Coming to 
details, he does not doubt that' “ the Elder ” of both Epistles 
describes “ not age simply but official position ” ; that the tenor 
of 2 John favours the opinion that it was sent to a community and 
pot to one believer ; and ns regards the anarthrous cVAcurj) tcvpuij 
41 it is best to recognize that the problem of the address is insol- 
uble with our present knowledge.” In 2 John 9 he reads, almost 
necessarily (K A, B, the Vulgate, and the Egyptian versions), 
itpodyvv for napafialp&v of the common text (“ Whosoever goeth 
forward,” Revised Version), with the pithy comment, 44 Every one 
that [advances in hold confidence beyond the limits set to the 
Christian faith. True progress includes the past ” It is a thou- 
sand pities that a book like this should be destitute even of the 
most meagre index. 

At the end of this volume ore printed, on 126 closely-printed 
pages, three essays which have not any very special connexion 
with St. John’s Epistles that we can trace, and which look as if 
they hod lain in Hr. Weetcott's desk, awaiting some opportunity for 
publication. They would tell us, if we had need of being told, the 
many-sidedness of his ingenious and fertile mind. The first essay, 
on 44 The Two Empires: the Church and the World,” with a 
copious array of (acts hitherto unnoted, is not very novel in 
sentiment. Most of us knew long since how mighty an ob- 
stacle to the reception of Christ as king was the inveterate 
custom of making deceased or living Emperors the objects of 
divine worship. The third essay has for its subject, 41 The 
Relation of Christianity to Art.” The second essay, on 44 The 
Gospel of Creation,” exhibits to us an example of that ten- 
dency to mysticism which we spoke of in the opening of 
this paper as a marked characteristic of the earlier stages of 
Canon Wsatoott’s literary career. It is a discussion, familiar to 
the mediaeval schoolmen, and congenial to their habits of thought, 
of one bf the least practical inquiries (if we may venture to say 
so) which ever engaged the meditations of a studious recluse—* 
namely. Whether, if man hAd not sinned, the Lord Christ would 
have taken upon Him our flesh P Nothing that our author could 
write would fce uninteresting or unprofitable to a reader worthy 
pf him; but An this matter wo are more than willing to aoquiesee 
In t ha decuxra of the Angelic Doctor, Thomas Aminas, who 
declares that 44 He alone can know the truth of this question who 
was born and offered because He willed.” 


MEDICAL B00K3. 4 

T IIE large class of mankind wham favourite study is man will 
find a mass of instructive and interesting matter in the work 
of Dr. Tuke which heads this list. Though it is addressed to the 
medical man as well os to the general reader, the author steers 
clear of all pedantry and undue technicality, and recommends 
himself by the clearness and scholarship of his stylo no less than 
by 'the richness of hi* illustrative quotations. The important 
design of the book is to elucidate the action of the 41 imagination,” 
and to show how large a part in the production of changes in 
bodily function may bo played by causes .which for the sake of 
convenience at least all will agree to call mental. An ample 
demonstration of this by an unbiassed and careful selection of 
cases lends great value to Dr. Tuke's work ; and one at least of its 
objects will have boon well fulfilled if some who ppraae it should 
be disposed, as the author hopes, to regard in a different light 
from heretofore the success of some of the fashionable modes of 
treatment current at the present day. 

Were we criticizing this book from the point of view of 
scientific psychology, we Bhould have to find some fault with Dr. 
Tuko from time to time for a somewhat shifting use of philo- 
sophical terms. But in view of the real object of the book, which 
is not a treatise on psychology, this is hut a small fault compared 
with the virtues of absolute fairness and freedom from hiaa which 
strike us on nearly every page. Thus, when quoting very telling 
cases of completo mystification of the senses by trick* of sleight of 
hand, be takes care to say that these experiments am not given 
for the purpose of exposing 44 Spiritualism,” and that, even if 
Spiritualism were true, their force would remain precisely the 
same. Sometimes he is almost too fair, as, when explaining with 
obvious correctness the process by which the ordinary experiments 
in so-called thought-reading are accomplished, he Tuna a little 
risk of spoiling the good effect of his teaching ou the uniustructed 
reader by admitting into his text without comment the letter of 
some 41 thought-reading ” gentleman, who, assuming the whole 
point at issue, is “ really unable to say how it is one which some- 
times succeeds with persons who do not give any muscular in- 
dication.” But even when Dr. Take, in his most interesting 
exposition of hypnotism, which implicitly excludes the popular 
notion of any special or 44 mesmeric ” faculty in the operator, goes, 
more mo, out of his way to write such a parenthesis as, 41 even 
should it be eventually shown that a power emanates from some 
persons as alleged,” we feel we cannot quarrel with him. At this 
time, when some pliant and impressionable minds are being affected 
by the pretensions of the Psychical Research Society, the reappear- 
ance of Dr. Tuke'B book is Very opportune ; for, by laboriously show* 
ing that other and admitted explanations have already been given 
for much or all that is alleged to be due to some unrecognised for 0% 
the ground is completely cut away from beneath the foot of the 
cnltivators of marvels. We cannot think that Dr. Take, though' 
he might at first seem to roar as gently as any sucking dove, would 
he any more acceptable as an observer at the sdancet of the 
Psychical Research Society than were one or two other metabet* 
of hie craft of whom we have heard, who ou more than one occa- 
sion effectually put a stop to the clairvoyance of the mesmerized 
or thought-reading subjects by stopping their eyes or their earn 
With cotton-wool. 

It is impossible to do justice to this author^ exhaustive treat- 
ment, by an array of proof surprising to the general reader, of the 
influence of the mind upon the body for good and for evil ; hie 
book should be read, and is readable, from cover to cover. Not 
the least interesting part is the consideration of the subject of 
some modem miracles ; whore it is shown that many of the state- 
ments of cure may be accepted as they stand without any charge 
of falsification, and that these cases, from their close alliance with, 
others well known to physicians, most vividly illustrate the 
influence of the mind, especially on tbo course of many nervous 
affections. 

Finally, Dr. Tuke considers the subject of the application of the 
principles he has elucidated to medical practice, and most properly 
urges physicians not to ignore the necessary mental ingredient in 
the successful treatment of many complaints. AnCnt the part 
played by faith in the cure of disease, the following wise remark 
is met with : — 44 Scepticism in the physician is thebest means of 
arriving at the truth; faith in the patient the' best means of 
arriving at health, Doubt is the key by which to open the 
treasure-box of medical knowledge; belief is the lock which the 

E atient must not break if he wish to procure the blessings of 
ealth.” Respecting many kinds of maladies this statement is 
undoubtedly true : yet it may be said all the same that, in the 
case of many trivial and fanciful complaints, the breaking of the 
look of belief will have the salutary effect of preventing the 
pocket of the patient from being emptied into that of the fashion- 
able charlatan. 

The little brochure on Medical Fashion*, by Dr. Tibhits. of 
Bradford, though inadequate as a serious criticism of the subject, 


• I Uu»t ration* of the Influence of the Mindvpon the Body in Health and 
Dieeaee. By Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., LL.D Second Edition. London : 
J. $ A. Churchill. 18B4. 

Medical Fathiont in the Nineteenth Century . By Edward T. l'ibbita, 
M.D. Loudon : II. K. Lcwl*. 1884. 

The Fttligree of Dhea*e. By Jonathan Hutchinson, F.fi. 3 , London 1 
J. St A. Churchill. 18S4. 

On the Formation of Uric Acid in Animate i it* Fetation to Qovt f £fC, 
By P. W. Latham, M.D. Cambridge: Brighton, Bell, & Co. 1884. 
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taste of these little books has for the most part met with 
the' recognition it deserved, even in the country of M. Paul 
Bert, we have ourselves pad great pleasure in bearing tes- 
timony to . their merits— merits which, on the whole, reappear 
in this concluding volume of the series. It has been probably 
not the most easy for Mgr. Ricard to write. Lamenoals, Gerbet, 
and Lacordate were all clerics— indeed the clerical elhoa of 
the first nam&rdieplayed itself long after his nominal severance 
from the Church ; and, though Lamennais and Lacordaire were 
politicians as well, it wsb but in an episodic and amateurish 
fashion, needing comparatively little notice iu a brief memoir. 
With the author of Lea moinen d' Occident the case is different; 
for he was not onty a layman by. status, but, despite his fervent 
and pervading piety, quite as much of a politician and of a man 
of letters as of a Churchman. Perhaps Mgr. Ricard, as was 
natural, has been a little tempted to subordinate the two former 
characteristics. However, bis hook, which is, as far ns our 
memory serves us, something bulkier than the other members of 
the aeries of which it forms a part, is au interesting and valuable 
one, displaying once more its authors singular freedom from in- 
tolerance and narrowness of view. He could hardly be expected 
to dwell very much on the faults of Montalembert’s literary work : 
its fatal fluency, its tendency to “ gush,” the absence of pith ana 
backbone, which mar its many agreeable qualities ; and it was 
hardly within his obligatory range to criticize a political creed, in 
which some people, at any rate, have found it (extremely difficult 
to discover any substantive conception of politics. We are glad 
to see that this capital little series on the Neo-Catholic school 
of the second quarter of the century is to bo followed by anuther 
dealing with their forerunners, Maury, Chateaubriand, the Vicomte 
de Bonald, and the greatest of all orthodox apologists in F reach for 
two centuries, the greatest master of religious polemics that Europe 
has seen during the last hundred years— Joseph de Muistre. 

The author who calls himself “ Sylvanocte ” (2) (from the 
Gallo-Roman name of the district of Oompi&gne) bus a very 
pretty sentiment in his preface to tho ©fleet that “ ceux qui out cotu- 
battu Pempire triumphant dddaigneut d'insulter Pempire vaincu.” 
If he hod written “doivont dddaigner,” this sentiment would meet 
with nothing but approval. Unluckily, tho ignoble mania for lavish- 
ing insult during fourteen years on the Government which they tole- 
rated for eighteen has infected more Frenchmen than those on whom 
4i Sylvanecte ” apparently reflects. He himself is tolerably free from 
blamo. Ho enforces unsparingly enough the singularly and in- 
definably canaille character of too many of the ways and customs 
of Napoleon III. and his Court, aud he is not altogether tender of 
tho early reputation of some persons whose misfortunes and whose 
long and blameless period of expiation might perhaps have seemed 
to call for more lenient treatment. But bo is not spiteful, and if 
be is scandalous, it is chiefly about Priuce Napoleon — a personage 
who does not by any means come within the benefit of tho fore- 
going sentence, and whom wo, for our part, abandon to him with 
perfect equanimity. Tho chief fault of his book is that there is 
too little about tho real subject (though there are some interesting 
details of the true and veritable chamfran$mm 9 which, wo learn, 
the Emperor corrupted, as ho did oilier things), and too much 
about well-known aud chiefly political matters which have littlo 
more to do with (Jouinfrgne than tho Egyptian affairs of to-day 
have to do with Winuaor. Apparently other volumes of souvenirs 
are to follow from the same hand, and we can only hope that U10 
author will pursue a different plan in writiug them. 

Not merely a second edition (in which guise it appears before 
us), but a twenty-second and more, ought to be the lot of tho 
treatise on monologizing which MM. Coquelin have published, 
with counterfeit presentment of their agreeable selves on the 
cover (3). Here we havo all about it. Each distinguished artist 
not merely gives his general impressions of bis art, but follows 
these up with specimen monologues u analysed” carefully, with 
the most minute directions accounted for on (esthetic and philo- 
sophic principles. “ Hero you will speak with the paternal gravity 
of a moralist.” “ Here you will make the gesture of a man who 
rubs himself hard with a towel,” &c. &c. After reading which, 
no doubt, aspirant* to the honours of the monologue will be able to 
deliver themselves with quite as much success as M. Coquelin 
mini and M. Coquelin cadet, or with not quite so much success, as 
the case may be. 

A third edition is of itself a recommendation when the book is 
not of a nature to appeal to the general reader. M. Zeller’s dis- 
courses on medieval history are in this case, and have been, the 
author tells us, in great part rewritten for the occasion. The 
present volume (4) is in a manner introductory to the history of the 
middle ages proper, for it stops short of the Carlo vingiau period. 

We do not think that an essay in three hundred pages on genius 
In art (5) is wanted, or likely to be useful, or indeed possible in 
the sense of being capable of being made a satisfactory literary 
work. “ Ayez du genie " is what it must come to. But, if any 
one thinks differently, he may see what M. Sdaillea has got to say 
on the subject. _ 

(a) La caur imperials d Compiigne* l’ar SylvaaccU*. Paris : Char- 
pentiar. 

(3) L'artde ■ le monologue Par Co quel iu of no et Coqm-lin cadet 
• Pom: Oilendoripf 

(4) JCninliMsistr Chistoire du moyen^ge. Parti© 1. Troisifeme edition. 
Par J. Zeller. Paris: Perrin. 

^ JEnaim It genie dam Cart Par G. Slaifios. Paries GstfUer- 


NEW BODES AND REPRINTS* 

npHERE is only one excuse for a book of travels. It must 
-A justify its existence by being interesting, or it should not 
exist at alL If this proposition, which we are prepared to post up 
on the door of any University in either world* end maintain 
against all comers, is accepted, then Mr. Ocf^Devereux’s Fair 
Italy (1) has no chance of justifying itself. It ie not interesting. 
The author himself thinks an apology necessary. He points out 
that Itoly has become a kingdom in these days, and that Monte 
Carlo is an abuse, and advances these facte as reasons why he 
was justified in writing his book. We accept the premisses, but 
not the conclusion. Mr. Copo-Devereux and bis wife travelled 
over much of Italy in a hurried way, and went to all the places 
indicated to them by their guide-books. After reading what he 
has to say about them we arrive at this result— that the tourists 
had a very pleasant journey, but. neither e&w, nor beard, nor 
thought anything new. The author is very indignant about the 
gambling in tho Principality of Monaco, lie thinks that Europe 
ought to interfere to put a stop to a practice which leads to so 
many suicides. These sentiments are admirable, but not novel. 

Mr. C. E. Tlirsch's tiny biography tells all the little that is 
known of William Tyndale (2) in a readable way. His booklet 
is written iu the usual spirit of Broad Church or Low Church 
writers about the Reformation. The black and the white are 
distributed wholesale, and it is taken for granted that denouncing 
the vices of the clergy was heresy. 

Mr. Howells s farce, The. Register (3), is an example of the more 
delicate kind of story-writing which America, according to native 
critics, is to show the world. Two youug persons, male and female, 
have philandered after their kind, aud then quarrelled because 
their vanity was hurt. Then they both come to Boston, and 
happen to be in adjoining rooms served by the same register-stove. 
By the help of this machino each contrives to do a good deal of 
eavesdropping on the other. Then they kiss and make it up. 

The neat little book which Dr. Mary J. Salford and Mrs. (or 
Miss) Mary E. Allen (4) have written on the subject of physical 
exercise for girlB contains so much sense that it deserves to be 
composed with more skill. A great deal of it consists of descrip- 
tions of a little girl whom Dr. Mary J. Salford set on her legs again 
after she had nearly been made an invalid for life by thin high- 
heeled shoes, tight*stays, scanty petticoats, and want of exercise. 
That is a way of teaching by example which is terribly apt to be 
tiresome. Then, too, there is a superfluity of instructive conversation 
of the Mr. Barlow kind. By skipping a good deal of this tedium it is 
possible to find a remainder which is good sense. The descriptions 
of muscular little girls doing breakneck feats on tho parallel bars are 
rather terrible, but after all there is no great fear that any consi- 
derable portion of the sex will become female acrobats. From 
what tho authors say, the tendency in America seeius to be to err 
in the other way. 

Our business Lugs (5) is another pretty little book of the same 
didactic kind. This time it b the boys who are shown tho way 
they should go. The Rov. F. E. Clark tells them how to get on 
in life. Put briefly liis advice amounts to this, that they must do 
good work and plenty of it. lie also warns them, as many 
reverend gentlemen have done before, against the seductions of 
stories, the theatre, aud the pipe. _ 

Mr. Allen's History Topics (6) is apparently meant as a guide 
for schoolmasters who havo to set history lessons to their classes. A 
glanco at his list of subjects leads to tho conviction that boys 
brought up on that system will either be wells of historical 
learning, or will have a fine superficial smattering of a host of 
things. 

Dr. Tracy’s Handbook of Sanitary Information (7) is an Ame- 
rican vorsion of a kind of book which is common enough here. 
Ilia rules seem sound. 

Now, when Florida (8) is fast becoming the only hope of w our 
boys” who cannot pass examinations and who want to make 
money in a pleasant wav, Mr. (Jpham should find a sale on 
this side of the water. Nobody need trouble about bis little out- 
bursts of Federal partisanship or linger over his spiteful remarks 
about Joftbrson Davis and Mr. Benjamin. When he sticks to his 
text he is instructive, lie gives information about the price of 
land and labour, and the proper management of an orange-farm. 
The get-up of his handbook does not say much for the publishing 
enterprise of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Alt the wisdom about things in general which was poured forth 
at Huddersfield at tho lost Social Science Cougreas is now col- 
lected iu tho usual volume of Transactions (9). 

(l) Fair Italy: the Hi vitro, and Monte. Carla. By W. Cope*I)overeux, 
jr.K.O S. London ; Kogan Paul, Trench, Sc Co. 1884. 

(3) William Tyndale, By C. E. Hirsch. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

(3) The Register, Farce. Bv \V. D. Howells. Boston : Osgood & Co. 
1884. 

(4) Health and Strength for Girl*. By Mary J. Salford, M.D., and 
Mary E. Allen. Boston; Luthrop & Co. 

(5) Our Business H ys. By Kcv. F. K. Clark. Boston: Lothrop A: Co. 

(6) History Topic s. By \V. F. Allen, A.M. Boston: Giun, Heath, 
A Co. 

(7) Handbook of Sanitary Information far Householder*. By Roger S. 

Tracy, M.D. New York : D. Appleton. 1884. 

(8) Florida, Fast and Present . By Samuel C. Uphaci. Jacksonville, 

FI*' 

(9) Tran&icthms of the factional Association for the Piomction of Soeuu 
Sc ieocr, 1883. London : Longman* & Co. 
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Thfc last three additions to Morloy’a Universal Library (10) — 
Dryden’e Virgil, Butler’s Analogy, and Sir Walter’s Demonology 
ana Witchcraft- -stem to be better printed than the earlier volumes 
of the aeries. 

We have received a second edition, u new and cheaper,’’ of 
Science in the Nursery: or, Children's Toys ( 1 i). 

Wo have also to notice The Shilling Peerage (12) and The 
Shilling Baronetage (13), published by Messrs. Ohatto & Wiudus. 
They are compact hut legible. 


■ROYAL LITERARY FUND. — The NINETY -FIFTH 

Wcdnc«lBy, I Mtv'^ HV ** th ® Corporation WJU Uhe place In WUWs'e Room* on 

lib kx«ll«ney the FRENCH AMD AMADOR In the Chain. 


SUwarth. 

Sit Charles J. Freak*, Bart. 

?SlSS , 8sS^ £i, -' A ' 

Tho Kart of Hard* 


(10) Morley's Uni venal Library — Virgil* $ sEneid. 
Irydin. lhilkr's Analogy of Be tig ion, Sir Waller 


x - . , — . „ .. - Traii-Jated by John 

UrydfD. Sutler » Analogy of Religion . Sir Waller Scott's JJanonofay/ 
mnd Witchciajb London : lioutli'd^o & Song. 1834. 

(11) Science in the Nursery; or, Children's Toys. London: OrifTilii & 
Yarinn. 

(is) The Shilling Peerage for 1884. Compiled by E. Wolford, Al.A. 
London : Chat to & Wiudus. 1884. 

(13) The Stalling Baronetage \ 1884. Compiled by E. Wulford, Al.A* 
London: Chatto Ik Windus. 1884. 
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AHjici iiii‘atiL. 1 ) o( the rciiorcd Works may be seen at this Offlee, 
fjfcu, tty will lie i eiiuin.il lor the due performance of tire rontmeL _ 

„.i»”..^ r .?„ r \ l V* 1 , ,,e and endoreeu *♦ Tender for hmitha* Work, 7 )kktid he delivered to the 

lowest prfcy trtjdev. 

rcouhed to?h£ 1 .'« k 00 the d *^ oftruoly, and tfie |qtriy*whosO*frqScr BawSSifwIf^ho 
cauSSf 1 * agreement toeseauts u Contract drawn up in accordant* with Bbeotfl- 

8ewcn*Offkc^ Gulldhatf, HENRY PHuc|pu3 Qtw*. 


May S, 1884.] 


The S&tuMfcy Review. 


ASPHALTB CARRIAGE and FOOTWAY PAVEMENTS 

r “7 W«»te«i»mwUloe.ofl*w Commhnton«ri nfSowum of the City of London will rood 


a rill rawf 
>. to rMftfwe 
Ikatfon. to 


Muhoutii 
riday street, 

srae« 


¥5r ™ 


n Cannon Street and Queen Victoria Street 


Pb ail Lane I 

Y*2Sf %$**** Broad way and Creed Lana 1 

Awl Coart, ThrogworUffi Svrart I 

Gloat StTuolen. ( part of) } 

#&&'{£X* ru \ 

New Conn, Ferrlngdon Street 

CK%S| Footway.. 

l>.aft> Court, Fetter Lane 
Norwich Court 
Panyer Alley 

Tender, are to be on tho Form, supplied at the .aid office, to 1* seated, etnlnroed. " Tender 
for A*i>hulte Carriage or Footway I'lmmoutu” ( um the cams may l«\ ho atldrCMcd to the uuder- 
algtied, and dellvereA at this Office bv'ory i’wu r,Vl.,ck on Ll.ewi.lday. _ 

uWmWSiW ^ must attend iM:r«oiiu.lly,or by a duly authorized agent, at T WO 

parity will be required flir the duo iKTlbrmanee of the contracts. 

ilw Commissioner. do not pledge ibeuitUte. to accept the low e«t«r any tender. 


Sewers* Office. Guildhall 
April ». 1804. 


HENRY BLAKE. Principal Clerk. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &o. 

4 _. 

COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 

LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Tho Society’s Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims ; 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World- wide residence after one year iu ordinary cases : 
Guarantee of Surrender* value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The Tiewexplanatory Pruspectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested F unds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 

E. A. NEWTON, 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C, Actuary and Manager . 


rrvi wnnn DAtrrnm. cu . n „ R 0YaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

J O WOOD PAVIOllS.— The Streets Committee of the Com* 11 'Established by itoyai charter, a. d.it*m 

TOl.*lonar. of Sewer* of the City uf London will inccUn the fiiiii/lhiill of thr nairt Clly. roil h t,« » vifir nvw ivn ivvirmp. 


«ii Friday, May 9, lfM, at Two o'clock |itri>l«*iy, to receive Tender, tor Caving the Carriage- 
wlive uff arrlngtUm Street (fWmi Newcastle Kin el ti» ( liartvi li.»u*o Stm-t) ntul BuHire How 
with wood, agreeably to a gpcclAruilnu to lie m*h at the Office of the Engineer tu the Coui • 
um .loner, in ill* Guildhall. 

Tender, are to he on the Form, eut'idled at the .aid Office, to be neah'd, nildrtNcd to iho 
timh'rMgncd, endorsed '‘Tender for lYnod Carriage way. Paveiiiiut,*' mid be tlcuvtied at this 
Ellice Indore Two o'clock on the .aid day 

Parties tndring proposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, at Two 
o'clock «m the sold day. 

Security will lie required for the due 1*1 form atn’p of the Contract. 

Tlio C'omuilMioncn do not pledge thuinMlve. to accept tho |i*w» bt ur any tender. 


fiiwcr*’ Office, Ouildliall, 
April 89, 14*4. 


II1CNKY BLAKE, Vt 010 pal Cletk. 


T^UIOHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea, Esplanade, 

-•-* ami Wo.t Tier. Central an-1 quiet. Lung entiWIslird. fnmi.lrtc 01 enni.Ttiun. 
Spadoii. Coffee-room, and large Head me* room* lor l.ndiea and ior Oefiilrinen. Sea-Water 
'Service In the Hotel. Coamtumuitiun* and Inquiries will ic< ci%« pnmtpl atieiition iron 

BENJAMIN BULL. Manager. 


FOR SKA, FIRE. LIFE. AND ANNUITIES. 

Ur. IK* Oyster— ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. BRANCH -*» A PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Fund, exceed £l,ono.<MM. 

The Total Claim, paid by thl. Corporation havo exceeded THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. 

JAMES RTEWAIir IIOIHISON, E.Q., Oovtrnor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq„ Sut^Oovcntor. 

FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, E*., DcpHtg-Oorermr. 

Director*. 


( 10NS0LS versus GHOUND-HENTS— Deduction in Interest 

^ on Console. Inventor. ahouM huy FREEHOLD GROUND-RENTS, which ore ox safe 
o» (VnaolM, and pay from »J to 4} percent. DiuLripilte paper gi all*. Eighty l.ou tur Sale. 
—Morn. BtcicKiL 8 Cir cus Place, London Wall. * 

r rilE VALUABLE MURARY of tlm late Dr. COURT, 

comprising a unique Collection «f Work, relating to American Trnvid and llidory. 
MALE nt PARIS, at tlw IlOUl Drmiot, Room No. n, on Tlimuiiny. May 8, Friday, May M. and 
.'Mitui'duv, May 10. 1HA4. Auctioneer. Mr. PAUL ( 111. VAl.l.lLH, l» rue Grange Bnlelier*. 
I*m »,». uHHUlod by Mr. ClMKl.KH Lw i,k#i', I.lbrnriaii, 6 Qunl taiMuquai*, Pari.. To be viewed 
<•11 W vanctxUy, May 7, from Two to Five o'clock. 

r i qiiFalruuD a!y”ubvi ij’w^rh^ToUowing numbers 

-*• of TUICRATUHDAY REVIEW ar«roi|idre>l. or r#hl< h A J. each will liegiven. vlis.i 
1, 3. u, 7b, w, 4M, 4U, and «I3» (cleau copse.) — at iho Office, za Southampton Street, 
NtraniJ. W.C, 

f I ' II f's A TU UD AY It II VI K W A N T EL>,ciean copies of 

A No. na.KW.and 1 203, lor ulii*.h l<. each will be given at the Office, M Symliamjiton 
Street, biraud, \V .C. 


"V’OTICE. — Increasing biihinfha having rendered the EXTEN- 

-L* S»ION of PREMISES neecturv, the umUrblgued have .ecured the leave of the houto 
."ii* (lining Undi oirt office. The two liounta ha\u i»t(‘u maUe into one, and the nunibtr ol the 

add 1 v*n will remain the .nine a» hefore.. _ 

1 ui t ornUill, E.C., January G. STREET k CO. 


HOTELS. 


Robert Bamlny, Erq. 

John Garratt( attl«:y, Enq, 

Mark Currie Clove. E.q. 

Edward Jamci Daniel I, Eiq. 

' William DavIdiHin.E.q. 

Allred Dent. Ekq. 

Alexander Drucv, Hbq. 

Charles Hermann Goschcn, Esq. 
Chaile. Erueat Green. F.aq. 

C harioa Sevinour GriiUblL Esq* 
Wllnint Tlolland. Lnq. 

Egertou Hubbard, E.q, 


William Knowles, Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock. Esq, 

G tor ho I orbe* Mnloolnwon, Evq. 
Don a - 1 .MeititrUhagcn, Kra. 
lion, ttoiiaid Ixwlle VCoIvlfl*. 
William HoU-rt Mol«rly J£w|. 
William Ualr lUthboiw.Eaq. 
Sir John Kooe, Bart. 

Samuel l^o Svhuiter. E>q. 

Enc Carrlinrt(in Hmith. E.q. 
Henry Freih nc Tiarka, V*a. 
Montagu C. Wilkinvon, £.4. 


FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LIf E ASSURANCES with or witlmut participation In Profit*. 

LOANS aro granted on security ot LIFE INTERESTS In connexion with PolicfM of 
AMurance. 

The Divialonv of Profit take place every Five yean. 

A l.ree participation In Profits, with exemption* under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of 
partnership ; the yuaruntec of tho invested Capital Stock, and all the teal Improvement. 1 a 
modern practice, with Die «ecnri»y of an Otttoe whose resource, have been lealod by the expe- 
rience of more than a Century aud a half. 

Applications for Agcnclea are invited. 

A Proapvvtua, Table of Bouus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 

E. R. HABTDCOCK, Storelarp. 


r l 1 HE OOMMERCIATs UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

* FIRE, LIFE. MARINE. 

Capital folly aubMrlhed If £00,000 

Capital paid up gfoO.OOO 

I, iic Fund in Sijecial Trust for I.ifo Policy Holder, exceed. .. 1.1IA00 

Other 1 und« £1 £00,000 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceed. £1 JM&JM 

CiliKP OMTICKO—W end 80 COKNfHLL, LONDON, K.C. 

Wxar End UyricE-fl FALL MALL, LONDON. 8.W. 


T IjFKACOMBE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 

^ lic.uitifbl coast nnd Inland uccnvry of North Devon, .0 attractive at this searmi. 
V&0 rooms. Table-d'hOte daily. Address, Man aukil 


APOLLINARIS 

THE QUEEN OP TABLE WATERS,” 


44 Pure water is only to be obtained from natural sources.” 

Lancet, July 7, 1883. 


. I NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established HO*. 


FIRE AND LIFE. AT liOMK AND ABROAD. 

LONDON-1 MOOKGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN— 3 KINO STREET. 

INCOME had FUNDS ilfttt). 

Fire Premium. £400.100 

Lltb Premiums 141 £00 

Interest IlIJNO 

Accumulated Funds £?,74f t 400 

T M PE1UAL FIRE IN S URAN OE ^C^mFaNyI 

M EsUblifthed 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET. E-C.| and It PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capitol, il £00 ,000. raid-up and Inverted, £100.000. Total Invested Funds, over £1^00,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 

P II Gi N I X FIRE OFF ICE. 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONDON. _ Established I78». 
Insuremes against Loss by Fira and Llgbtuine ertbetad In all parti of the World. 
Low claim, arranged with promptitude aud liberality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Smtarg. 


ANNUAL SALE, 

TEN MXXjIjXOISrS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1870. 

GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1884. 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A moot delicious and val uahle article.'’ 

Standard. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 

FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 

- Strictly , aic."_W. W. STouniaT. • 

F.I.C.,F.C.ff.,LYly Ana' gel, BrhtoU 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


J7URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

JL 1 THROUGHOUT on MOEDEtt'S HIRE SYSTEM. Tho original, best, and mbit 

A.n. IMA. Ca.h Price, i ao extra chaire for tlvno xDcu. Large, 


FRY'S 


COCOA. 



dibIness OF SIGHT 

And BLINDNESS are frequently catted by tho use of unsuitable Speetaelu, Sly Julloe 
Benedict wti<eej~ u lh*9* tried the prloelnal opUelan. without *u mm-, but your epoctaoleo 
eult odmlrahly^'^Mr, 11. LAURAMCE. F.KS., Oculist Optician, U OLD BOND STREET, 
ftnlontifkally adapt, bk improved speetaote to nmht nnd rtreuftten the wddlkdrt slghtf. 
Pamphlet conAtninf rdffmttoai fr» the preeerrotKa <tf tight from 


BOOKS, &c. 

— . 

npiIE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 

JL per annum, paid lu advance : 

Any part of the United Kingdom £1 r 9 

India nnd China 1 19 6 

Otlior British Colon lev, Gnropn, Egypt, and America 1 10 6 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardena, London, S.W. 


Now ready, ud.| port free, 7<L 

THE S00IALIST REVOLUTION of 1888. By an Era- 

A WIT8H08. Demy no. sown. 

" An exceedingly smmt imrlrlevir brochure.. ......It Is foWahlysafo to predial that the 

* Socialist Revolution ol ’ will be the subject of neutral eonvcr«ai(uu In political olreles." 

Debit, tr. 

14 finch an eminently curtou. and navel production that we cannot pan it by without warmly 
pruning It u pnu the attention of all those who arc prepared to * go sixpenae ' for the antayment 
of a eerie, of good round bunts of laughter."— /vattscag Timet. 

lUnaiaox k Sosa, Publishers, 38 Pall Mall, London, S,W. 


A new view of st. alban’s, iio lborn.— sm the 

BUILDER of this wrek « alao Monument In A Maria del Pupoto. Rome i School*, Batb s 
Home, for *'Outcart Loudon 11 • ArtUan.' ^Dwelling.. BlaekfrUm. Artiate. and Rvaorte ots 
London Government Bill. -The GnMvennr Gallery Exhibition— Prehistoric l«uudon anil a New 
Railway— The Art-Union of ljomlun— The Nopurt of Council of Koyal inrtlfutoof Archlteota 
—The Crematorium at Manulon House, Donut . The Water-Colour Exhibitions, «o.-4d. »by 
post, G< L Ac ooal Sutourl ptfon, lte.— «o Ca theri ne Street And all Ne w«men. ^ ^ 

]V(Y PI LQRIM AGE to ROME; or, Threo Weeks among the 

ItAllah*. Bring a Descriptive Account of a BjeyoUst’e Expartenee alone the Afodltar* 

isa^STfofianfiJsE^tf ienMni^'JSsSsnsjhi. ak 

grioy fdT, eon to o^ta lijed at the Office*, M York Stnte, Corent Gardeu, and of aB Agent, and 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXIV., is 

published THIS DAY. 

Contexts : 

1. B0SST7BT. 

3. THE MALAY AUCTTTPnUGO. 

B. MOUJiTSTUAKT El.PHINSTONE. 

4 . TUB ROYAL VATICAN. 

b. LAUDERDALE AND TUB RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND, 
b. IRIsH TOOK LAW AND IRISH EMIGRATION'. 

7. JAMES HOPE Si'OTT. 

8. ARMY ORGAN! RATION. 

H. TWO ROYAL BOOKS. 

10. THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT AN1) THE OPPOSITION. j 
John* Murray, Albemarle Street. 

oorrs MAGAZINE for MAY ISM. 

NO. lHX'CXXJII. ».6d. 

Coat km's : 

FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 

A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH llOXDURt* -On lurfon. 

TIIE LATE BATTLES IN T11E SOUDAN AND MoDKUN TAC1ICS. 

A RAMBLE TO THE RIVIERA. 

TIIE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. -Part VIII. 

THE CHINESE ARMY. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL : a Kadli-al Core, 


THE PBINOXSS ALIOS. 

Til .2 ENGLISH EDITION of the LETTERS of 

ll.tUf. TUB VKIXCB34 AUOB, with » Brtaf Memoir, Edited by H.R.H. 
The l’riucem Ohmsiias, »M be published ou Tbnnder, Hty 10. 

,4i 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


POYNTER’S 

SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 

Sanctioned by the Committee vt Couudl ou Education. 

Just published, iu Four Book*, »acb Cd. 

| ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. 

j Each Hook has Fine Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 

! Bunk I. MICH KL ANGELO’S “ DAVID PBATURES. 

| Bonk 11. MASKS. FROM ANTIQUE SCULPTURE, 

j Book HI. HANDS. FROM SCULPTURE. 

! Btiuk IV. FEET, FROM SCULPTURE. 


JJLACKW 


FAXATUIsM IN THE SO CO VN. 

FALLEN BRITAIN AND lllitt POLITICS. 

THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

IV II.! I A A lll.Ai'KWOOn Si Sons. F.ri-ut-urrfh nn'l I,.»n.b*n. 


Price ». «d . 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For MAY 1831. 

THE SPOLIATION OF INIU V. Ill Rartrentinz the Land and ti.-, Wider. Uv 

.1 SKYMOi’U Kkay. * 

mi^ilTH. SPACE, AND MUSIC FOR THE VE >1*1. n . Ttv Oitvviv IIii.i.. 

Till: FORTHCOMING ARAB ll.Vv. E A I' N i:\YMAKkl-. L\ Ily W I ..mi r* vun.v 
ICl.T ST. 

WORDSWORTH AND BYRON iCmirlude l>. By Ai.i.khnu'* «'irviii.< s su ; mickm* . 
APPARITIONS. By Eimi si» Hi umci' and Funnsr.it W. II 
THE M AUDI. B> C. E Stkuv 

A VuYAGE IN i’HK "SUNBEAM” iwIthaChart* nr Stir Tm>UA» ICIJI'.H*:.. M i\ 
••SANITARY AID.” By Rosammi Mmhuat. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By J IIkmu Rmuttii -f HR. 

AlIKl'K Vl.lA AND THE IMPERIAL CONNECTION lJj m> ID MlY V Mil. it* K C.M.«i 
THE COLONIES OF FRANCK. By C. B. None %v 


JumL published. in Four Purls, each Is. ; or complete in 1 vol. cloth, 6a, 

ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING, 

Including the Projection of Shadows and Re fleet Iona. 

By S. J. CAR FRIDGE, P.U.llfot.S. 

Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South Kensington. 

TV Work is in Four Parts, the first two of which arc -specially adapted to thou© 
i .vrutiiij? to enter the second iir.nl- Exutuiii itinn of The Science and Ait lhp-irt- 
t»,"iii. The ’J’htrd Part treats of Aooi<t<? mil Vamsaing Point-*, and is an ms/ 
ini indue dun to Higher Perbyective compiled lu the l-'o.nth Part. 

LONDON: BLACK! E & SON, 40 AND DO OLD HAILEY. 


Now ri iu2y, croau J-vo. Gs. 


KEG AN PAUL. TRENCH, k. CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, r*. fill. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Context* rnu MAY r 

THE SIN8 OF LEGISLATORS. By Hruijbht Hpfm -m. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By EmkKk JICcUjI. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. II. Ilf TTi-V. 

SOME NEGLECTED FACTS OF HISTORY, ny JV-W-.r K. A. Tiikkman. 

THE LOGIC OF PAIN. By Dr. J. Mu.sicn l’oi motor i.i,. 

IRELAND AND THE FRANCHISE BILL. By Javk* Sricriitvs late reman Head 
Centra. 

THE •• TEACHING OF THE ArOSTLES." Tnailatiuii, with Nutci. By Aidukaeou 

Flttiuu. 

CHAIU.ES KEADE. By the Rev. Compton JlKATUt 

THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. By the U.ght linn O.Siiov Lr>miik, 
M.P. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNI FED STATES. By Profcwor 
C. K. Adam*. 

contemporary RECORDS t 

1. ORIENTAL HIS TORY. By ProfewoT Savcr. 

S. NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. My Aiclideac >n Fault ML 
A GENERAL LITERATURE. 


LIGHT. 

J)y I\ G. TAIT, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow of St. peter’* Cnl’ese, c.nrobrlilgp ; Pr* feasor of Nutural 
Philosophy iu tin* U m\ « unty of Rimtburgh. 

EDINUUKttll : ADAM & UHAKLF.S BLACK. 

SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON'S 

NEW PICTURE, 

“CYMON AND IPEIIGENIA.” 


IamuTKA & Co., Limited. **fi Ludcato Hdl, E.t\ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW ior MAY. 

•A. Edited by T. II. 8. Eh orr. I 

CosrKXTt : ^ 

THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. VI. llelitfunH Equality. 

RUSSIA REVISITED. Ily the Rev. Mauiiii.m Mai 'Com.. I 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LEOPOLD, DUKE OF AMIVNY. Ily FuxiiSitic i 
W. ]|. My leu*. 

LORD HI PON *8 INDIAN LAND LEOI8L ITTuN. By R Cau/ukli,. 

ROME EDUCATIONAL ERRORS. By the Karl UK I -A Waiui 

EUROPE’S STAKE IN TIIE SOUDAN. By H. Oankm, Sjr.uu !>e;*:ity iu th-i Otlonmn 
Parliament. 1S77-H. 

THE SPECULATIVE BASIS OF UNBELIEF. By the Rev. JJWt . (.linn. 
POSSIBILITIES OF BAL1/XINING. My Cohmel FiiRii. B(rii\AU\. 

RECASTING TIIE OXFORD SCHOOLS. By W. L. C«>i lirxKY. 

THE LORDS AND THE REFORM BILL. By A MASUiiMruu OoMB.tt ativk. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CiiAl-lM* A Hall, Limited. Henrietta Street, W.C. 

Price X*. id. 

rpUE NATIONAL UKVIEW fur MAY. 

Contknts i 

AIXOUOL AND TOTAL ABSTINF.NC K. By Al.mtHT J. Mott. 

LETTERS FROM RUKICoI.A. N». Ilf. ComtnuuirAlud hy thr F.irl «>f CGr.v vuvo\. 
JMRTUGAL AND THE CoNUO. By Major. Gr-ucral Sir F. J. GuLU-iu ( b. C.B.. K.C.-.I. 

A lH3rULAR GERMAN AUTHOR. By UVLKS ZGiMXUN. 

TO-MORROW. By Tiiomah Tantivy. 

TRANSLATION OF IIOIIXCE. By If. W. lliUKR. 

THE KURATi BOROUGHS flv T. Uai.i. H m.U 

INDIA i TIIR ENGLISH AND THE NATIVES. By General R. .MaCI.AOAv, H K. 

CIRCE IN MEDIEVAL SoNG. By £. M. CMoucfe. 

A REFORM OF TIIE HOUSE OF IA)RDS. By the lion. W. Sr. Johx BfiOUarcK, M.P. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

I<on< |nn j Wm. IL Aixm r k Cu„ 13 ’Waicrluo T'l aia‘._ S. \V. 

l’Ece 1*. 

T II E A It M Y awl N A V Y SIAGAZI N E. 

CoNTfS.VT* you MAY s 

A VI8IT TO TilF. CAPITAL OF SOUTHERN MOROCCO. By Lieut -Colonel 
H. illtbYAIi.i. 

MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. By W. M. 

WHY I KFSIONEL). My lyyirrrs. 

MAN PROPt »SES. A Nfiwl. By Mr*. A. Phillip*. Continued, , 

Battlefields of Germany, xl BUnhMm. By coiomi a. b. mallmox, cj.i. 

London t Wm. II. All us k Co.. 13 Waterloo Pla^e. 


THI-: ART JOURNAL for MAY (2s. CL) contains a Ail? 
description of this Picture, illustrated with a number of Wood 
Kngraviugs and a Lnrge Plate. 


Cfi IVY LANE, E.(\, OU FROM ANY BOmKSELI.EH. 


Nuw ready, at all the l.lhrarler. I vol raprr-ra.val hvo. with lllii«tmt.ona, 
vh/th ad t. Level ltd bu«ir<l«, A'J4. 

THE ORDER OF TIIE COIF. 

By Mr. SKKJEAXT PULLING. 


Ov»»a*nlnir nn early History of the Order, tmrether with mi Aeronnt of the Aula Retff*, 
a»«i i!ir />in (* at We.lmln*ler Hall oerivnl lr»>m It- the Ju*t.. 'ir»- .the J iideCN aild H«rjraxua 
i. il.r t .•!« -Ins Ajipri iitlnl ml lesein -tliv Bum ol L’uiin — ;H h Foiinx, Sdlenmltlpe, anil 
Unau» < kept up i»> the Beneh and the Bar— Records and Meniutrv of the Old Order, and it* 
main- iliit.n^uiahrd Memliera— their Leaul and Social Pucitiuu, aod the gradual Innovation* 
on the old InutiluLoU. 


LONDON : WM. CLOWES A SONS, LIMITED. 37 FLEET STREET. 

ARCTIDWHOP PECK IT A M’S LETTERS. 

Vol. II. in royal 8vo. pp. 87.4, price 10*. Im’f boimd. 

I) EG I STRUM EPISTOLARUM FJMTRU JOTUNNLS 

i v PKCKTTAM. ARCJITEPISCOPI ClNTUAltlENSHa. Emitted by CHARI.KH 
Tries: Mahtin. B.A. P.S.A. and piibltaliud by the Authority of fho Lord* Commit- 
hiimf-ni of H.M. Treasury, uud/.-r the Direction of the Master of the Itoll*. 

Arclihiahop [Y,ckhfim'n Letters nre ©stoemrl of great value for the Itlnatratlnn of 
EiigliKh ecclefilasticiU history. The Socoi.d Volume extcnrlu ovur * period of roerly 
tw<» yt-.m, from August I2H? to June 1281. During this period the Arohhlxhop- 
imve'lvd over a great pert of hi* province, visiting Ohs 'AfiMae* through vrhlt-h he 
and corrooting abuses both among tho secuUr <m«l In the religious* 

luitisM Thy ino^t iiup -riant events recorded are hi* two e> J t* to WaUe, aiidertdkeu 
to uxKlsr in pacifying that country* The Third Volume of Feckham’s Letters is hi 
progress. 

London t Lonumans & Co. and Tuttiivan k Co. Oifard: Parker |t Co. 
Cambridge : Macm»llam k Co. Edinburgh,* a. J* C. Black afiid 
Doc a la* A FobLt*. Dublin: A. iHolPft Co, 
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HUME'S SELECT LIBEAEY. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOK8. 

Many h* of all the Best New Bucks are in Circulation at 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Freeh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
provided of all tho Principal Forthcoming Books us they appear. 

9 

SU BSCRIPTJON —ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

COMMENCING AT ANY PATE. 

boos: societies supplied on liberal terms. 

PruxjKctutv* poxtugc free on application . 

CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MU DIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. 

The T$evr Edition of MUDIK’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the 
Surplus Copies of many Loading Books of tho Past nnd Prewnt. Seasons, 
aud more than Two Thousand older Works, in every Department of Litera- 
ture, at the lowest current prices. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay , at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

ao TO C4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

Branch Offices: 281 REGENT STREUT axu J KINO HTRISET, CIIEAP8IDIS. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 

NOTICE. 

Next week will bo published, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 

Edited by W. T. ARNOLD. 

■ Choixdy printed ou linud-made paper, with Portrait in eau forte, 
jarduueut, 12a.; vdluui, 15*. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

V * \-r 

Now nudy, Is. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contests »on MAY. 

PERIL. My Jebpik Fothruuill. (Continued } 

TUB COURTS OV THREE PRESIDENTS . TULERfl, MACMAHON, 
GIIEVY. 

THE MAD CZAR. 

A MYSTERIOUS DWELLING. 

HENRY G SEVILLE'S DIARY. 

TO WITH A WATER' LILY. 

AS AUSTRALIAN NOVELIST. 
z£RO. a Story vf Monte Carlo. (Cuncliuioji.) 


NEW WOftKS OF FICTION, 

at j: vjcu r uRRAJtr. 

THE DA1LYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 

Author of “ Four Crotchet* to a B.»r. M 8 vola. 

ATHKN.EUtt. 

In virtne of It* subject, of its to!dly>drawn characters, of ita dearrtptiona and 
manner of treatment. It in pro-cmiuontly rmlable. The character! of toe whole 
family of the Daily* arn Knginh to tho backbone. Few more weird figurw 
will l>e found In contemporary Action than tlut of James Dally as be sat night after 
night crouched on tho thatch of his cottage, brooding over the <llm proflfoct of 
(Sodden Fun, which hu ban f worn never to enter except ant he recognized owner. The 
keeping of his vow, the manner of his release, thn long nursing of bis insane greed 
and envy and fancied wrongs, arc told with miiFCuUo» power— which is by no nititu* 

the same thing as saying by a mole writer If thi* novel is not ooo of the most 

vigorous which have uppoarod within the l:vt year or two, It hu« elomente of vigour 
in conception and execution which entitle it to much consideration, and the d»«- 
rernfng reader will not tail to observe many indications oi tue boat qualities that x 
novel can possess. 

IN LONDON TOWN. By Katharine Lee, 

Author of “ A WrtUsrn Wddflower." 3 ^ol«. 

ACADEMY. 

A good, sound, interesting, ami health v nowl, and one that it Ji* Lmpondhfo 
to road without teeling the better lor it-. There is a refreshingly quiet humour m 
Home of the chuucUr*. Tho figure of the old man Tiuiruld. a liMcendour of aw 
aueicul familv, who believes ho bos bo*n defrauded of his right*, is a very s'riki.ig 
aud even pathetic one. 


8T. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

This is a fresh, original, wholesome, clever, luniiorntift. and yet seriono glory. 
The heroine is an excellent conception. Another very well cwuouived and Moil- 
drawn character is the hero'* mother, and another is ht-r n»o*t worthy and amiable 
brother. It is highly crediublc to the write.' to have uccompli»)ied three tut-b 
admirable sketches. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn Everett- 

Gr.KEX. 3 vols. crown 8vo. f 


AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of "luyund Hcc.ill." 3 vols/ 


LONDON i KEG AN TALL. TRENT IT, & CO. 


NEW NOVEL. 


RICHARD. I1EXTLKY tc SOX, 

pufuj&imm in oumvAiiT’io tucn MAJxsnr th* qi'Etx. 


THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRA ItlES AND BOOKSELLERS', 

3 vols. crown Bvo, cloth, 51a M. 

MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. 


LONDON: KEG AN MAUL, TRENCH, A CO. 

POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Robinson, Author of “ Omndiucther's Money ” Ac. a vols, 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

“ Donovan M &c. 9 vols. 

THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

Author of " Tit for Tat " Ac. 3 volft. 

DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. 

A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 

PotTJtn O'Doxociiiuk, Author of *• Ladies on lforaoback ” Ac, 9 volt. 

OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 

10,. SJ. 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 

Jambs GtAX,Mfchor of 11 The Romance of War ” Ac. 9 vols. [Xext iteek. 

burst * blaokr?t. publisher#. i» great marlborouoh street. 



FLOWERS AND FLOWER GARDENS. 


Now ready, medium Svo. (7&0 pp.), with 1,200 Illustrations, 15s. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. With 

an Alphabetical Dictionary of all the Plants l*e*.t suited for its Embellishment , 
and Full Direction* for their Culture and Position. By W. ItuBOrSoX, Editor 
of *• The Cardan.” 


By tho raroo Author. 

THE PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS, 

ronsidred in Relit ion to the Wants of other L’Jlch and of Public and Private 
Gardens. Third Edition, bvo. with 5,'iU lUubirauons, ]£*, 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR' 

DENS. How they may he Grown in nil Puri* of the British Island*. Waif 
Illustrations of Hook -Garden#, Natural and Artificial. Third Edition, crown 
Svo. with Woodcuts, 7s. tkl. 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN: or, Beauty 

of Form In the Flower Garden ; with Illustrations of all the finer Plants used 
for thtb Purpose. Second I.dltion, sma.l bvo. Willi Illustrations, 6s. 

THE WILD GARDEN ; or. Our Groves anti 

Gardens rondo Beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants : with 
Suggestion* for the Regeneration of the 1U, a Borders pf the London Parks. 
Third Edition, Bvo. with Illustrations, Ids. tid. 


IIARDY FLOWERS: Descriptions of upwards 

of 1,500 of tho rood Ornamental Spot \ m ; with Dirvoiious for their Culture „ 
die. fourth Edition, pofct bvo. lit Pd. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, the Cemc- 

tertu of the Future. 1'hlrd Edition, Svo. with lliuitratleut, Ti. 6.1. 



MURRAY, ALliEMAKLE STREET. 
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EARLY BRITAIN fNew Vol.)— NORMAN BRITAIN. By ; 

'• UlflfBflTi W. Hunt, I***-i>. 6vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. QU. 

Tho following have been already published:— 

EARLY BRITAIN.— ROM AN' BRITAIN. By the Rev. 

Prebendary KiAinii, Hector of Wrlngton, Somer-jct. Fop. 8vo. with Hap, 
Cloth boards, 2a. tid. 

EARLY BRITAIN.- ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Ghaut 

AtiLEK, B. A. Fop. B vo. civil. Bo.ll)., Si. 60. 

EARLY BRITAIN. — CELTIC BRITAIN. By Proffer 

Uhyb, Fop. 6 vo. with 2 Maps, cloth beards, 3s. 


THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE (New Vol.) - 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the llcv. Professor Hauls. lVp. Svo. 
cloth board--., 2 a fid. 

The follow lug Volume bns been already published 

TIIK DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.- SLAVONIC 

LITERATURE. By VV. U,lMo hull*' SLA. Fop. 870. cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 
**• Others In preparation. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS (Now Vol.)— 

BUDDHISM in CHINA. By tho Her. S. Heal. Hector of Waik, KojLliuro- 
brrlalid. I op. 8 VO. w ilh Hap, doth boards, 2a. fid. 

The following hnvo boon already published : — 

NON-CnniSTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.-— BUDDHISM : 

LuIiir a sketch of the Ldc and Teachings of Gnut'irma, the Buddha, liy 
T. VV. limn Davids. Crowu Jjvo. with Slap, doth boards, 2a. Gd. 

NON-C MRTSTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. — CONFU- 

U1ANISM nud TAOUl^t. By ITofrawr Hohrut K. Douglas, of tho 
linlLU Museum. Crown Svo. wuh Hap, cloth board i, 2a. fid. 

NOX-CFIRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.— ISLAM and 

its FOUNDER, By J. W. 11. SruBAirr. Crown Svo. with Map, doth 
boards, 2*. fid. 

NON-CIIRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS— The CORAN; 

its Composition and Teaching nud tlv Testimony it boars to tho lfoly Scrip- 
ture*. By Sir William Alum, K.C.S.T. Crown 8vo. «dotb board*, 2a. Gd. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.— IT A LY. By Ugo 

Uai.zam. Crowu 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 

EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.— ENGLAND. By 

Jamkh GAinoNF.il, Author of “Tho Life and Reiga of Richard III." Ac. 
Crowu Svo. cloth boards, 4?. 

EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.— FRANCE. By 

GuhTAVB Masson, It.A., Univ. OulUc., Assistant Master and Librarian of 
Harrow School, &c. Cloth boards, 4s. 


THE PEOPLES LIBRARY (New VuL)— The GUILD of 

GOOD LIFE : ft Narrative of Domestic Health and Economy. By Bln jam in 
WUib Hicualdson, M.D., F.U.S. Crown Svo. cloth board*, 1 b. 

THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.)— THRIFT ami 

INDEPENDENCE; a Woid for Working Men. By tho Rev. W. Lewliiy 
Black lky, M.A. Crown Svo. cloth boards, Is. 

THU PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.)— BIOGRAPHIES 

of WORKING MEN. By GiiANT Allen, B.A. Crowu 8vo. cloth board*, la. 
The following have been alicudy pc Wished : 

TUB PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.— A CHAPTER of SCIENCE; 

or. What I* a Law of Nature ? Six Lecture* to Working Men. By «T. Si-cart, 
Professor of Mechanics, Cambridge. Crowu 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth bds. Is. 

THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.— HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. 

By the Rev. J. Y. Stratton. Crown Svo. with several Woodcuts, cloth 
boards. Is. 

THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.— A SIX MONTHS* FRIEND. 

By Uklkn SHtPTON, Author of “Christopher." Crown 8vo. with several 
Illustrations, cloth boards, is. 

THE PEOPLES LIBRARY.— LIFE and WORK among tlie 

NAVVIES. By the Her. D. W. Bamiktt, M.A., Vicar of Nwsington. 


NAVVIES. By the Her. u. w. hamirtt, jw.a, 
Crown Svo. with several Illustrations, doth boards, 1*. 

%* Others In preparation. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. — CHRISTIANITY 

JUDGED by its FKUIT3. By the Rev. C. CuOSLEOH, D.D. Post Svo. cloth 
boards, Is.Od. 

MODERN EGYPT; its Witness to Christ. Lectures after a 

Visit to Egypt f ln 1883. By the Hot. Hrnry B. Ottlbv, Vicar cf Horsham, 
Susmjc. Fep. 8vo. with Illustration*, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

OUR MAORIS. By the late Lady Marti*. Crown Svo. with 

Map aud 3 page Illustrations, cloth boards, 2*. Gd. 

TYPES and ANTITYPES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 

JESUS CHRIST. Containing Parallel Passage* from the Old and New 
Testament, Illustrated by Vignettes. Drawn and Compiled by A. E. 
G imlnowam. Vallum cloth, antique, pp. 64, oblong 4lo. 3a. Gd. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

IiOKOOS : NOHTH0MBEBU.ND AVENUE, CHARING 0E08S, W.O.; 
it QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; SO 6T. GEORGES PLACE, S.W. ; AND 
1U NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


U tli. 


Now re&dj »t ,11 ttW LtbmtW. 2 vol*. Sit. ' 

THE VALLEY OP SORBK: 

▲ NovoL 

By GERTRUDE M. GEORGE. , v 

4 * ITotirv Wditetttc, the hero, li a study of no slight psyohologJcol InlfreJC. It 

development uf till. character for good and for evil, through tlic diverse laflfcWt* of friends 

uud cncunvitanres that Mins George he* portrayed with shtgular vigour and skllfol 

imulysls It is Tm|HM«ll/!u to read this novel without a onderment at the maturity and self* 

rrEirsuiitoi UMsijfle. aud^at the rare beauty and pathos, mingled with strength, whfoh mark 

C '-Tl li'-nrv Wcstgute. tho hero. !• draam with skill and power. Ilf* lapses from the irfght 

nuth. his weuknos* whou lie allows hi mm* If to be drawn down by the wlfo whom he loves, 
iiiNtcnd or raMng her to Itlaown spiritual level, aie portrayed to a forcible and natural maimer. 

tlralmm is aim) a clever. If utmlcashig, character study The author possesses no Ineou- 

sldiTHblo talent ."— Morning 

“ T he characters are clc.irly defined, the situation* aie strong, and the Intermit evoked by 

them is considerable. The women, in particular. ore admirably drawn MlmGoofgo 

may be n*< nintncudcd to i move re In her vooetlon. 1 *— .Iftraw-uw, 

•• Miss Gcorce |N)Emri In noslluhl decree the power ol investing her characters with Ulh, and 
many of Clio erroiiv situations are worked out well. Wcstyate, for Instance, Is vpry well drawn 

Considerable insight into human nature is shown la the subtle analysis of Che lahnses 

through W I) ieh his mind posses during Ids courtship of Hebe Tho story l* vdt and power- 

fully written.'*- fUnfr. ^ , it . 

“Her imwer in depi«-Uuc the fluctuathmi of character between good and evil luflnsneea 
(‘ betwixt Onntied and Ahriinan.' to follow her Orientalism) is hy no means small, nor does 

her choice of .Samson and Delilah, as Implied type* of her hero and heroin* Impair Cite 

natural charnrtcr-ii awing of these personages The work Is praiseworthy and promising, 

uud H the author should udvanco us happily as she has begun, her name may yet he famous. 

I wily Tr.h'graph- 

" A book which has ongapwd our vivid Interest and painful concern from beginning to end. 

It is, indeed, r Htrikmit hook, moie partlmilarly so for n firm novel. The llfe-hlBtory of 

Henry Wudcatc in deputed with o fhleUty to the curly lud cations of character which la re- 

markable Ml.s (Tcnrgo works up her story step l»y step, till It raochcsa rjlutox 

of trusedy such ns only true genius can safely attempt, and we may add that she does so with 
aMoiutc sun-e- 19 . ’ .Vonwn/ot mint. 

“ No fault van 1« found with the tone or teaching of the book, If sometimes a UtUe severe. 
In i.ty ii* there Is much to approve."— Aenrlrmy. 

“The author's asiurntfomi arc good aud noble i hor view* of llfo are Just, her euthnslasm la 

charlenrd bv n«)Od titnnifarri. 

“ An original -’Indeed, perhups It is not too much to say n unique - story powerful. 

eloquent, and only too true marked hy strung liulivldimlilj Vorit ty. 

" I'lio shiiy of lYcstgntc'* infatuation for the uuputuoud, be:iutlful,and pLjasurc-lovtngHehr 
Man-flehl l» well told Tn fort.., .Mins George can wnts \ciy wot I."- Jfomfnp Adtnrtiw. 

•* The writer .hows throughout powur ill Ui« drawing of'«jliqriiL’ler."— ManvhiAl^r Examiner. 

“ Litt rmy merit ln*j olid the average A young man ••m-stml in a career of earelcs.nais 

and extravagance by a reverse, of for tune, reforms Ids I Ho, aud lieromcii the suUeot or strong 
religions rum lotions. How thiric cou victlnns nre assailed, und hnw they are sh-ikeu. almost to 

overthi owing. Is told In this story There Is ability ta the book, and promise for the 

future. Spectator. 


LONDON: GEORGE REDWAY, 12 YORK STREET, COVKNT GARDEN. 

FeJvnd Edi lion, revl.wl and oulnrped, 2 vols. Inrge pool Svo. with 
Mup4 und lllHRirations, cloth, 22*. 

A HISTORY OF LONDON. 

By W. J. LOFTIK, B.A, F.S.A. 

Author of “Hound about London," “TJirongh London," &o. 

" A book which cannot lie neglected by any student of London history." 

A cnrtrmy (iTi-nry B. Wheatlcv). 

“ A thorouvli und scholarly piece of work. Mr. J^oftle hns carefully brought together all 
that is knoaii or the history of Loudon, and has set it before the reader in a clear and 
att»uctlvc h’rvirw. 

*• The iuoit uonqifotv and inavterly L*ook of the kind that has recently come before u«." 

Bntiah Quarterly ltevi*u>. 

u Extensive erudition end smind judgment nre found In eoiublnutlou a itli a most attractive 
and (>t regaining style."- fAantmtMt Lawton A/eit* (U. A. H.). 

“Mr. \V. J. l^iftie's * Itidoiy of London’ will take rank as a clastic. No one who in com- 

K tent to judge will lav down the book without a fueling of admiration tor Lie fulness and 
uruushncM of its author. Mr. LufUo has read widely aud assimilated olosuiy."_.jr<>»7iL 

THE SUPPLEMENT to tlie First Edition, ^itli 3 Maps aud 

View ul London iu 1710, price 2s. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 65 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL FOR 
GENERAL HEADING. 

A Scru** of Volumes dascripuvD of tho Groat Division* of tho Glob** 

Largo post 8 vo. witn 1G Map* and 48 Illustration*, cloth, 21*. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

By rrofewor V. V. HAYDEN, 

Late Chief of tho United State* Geological Surrey; and 

Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S. 

Director of the Geological Bnrvey of Canada. 

“ A volume of cxerptlonal authority, while the popular style In whloh It Is throughout 
compiled nmkes It Interesting as well as useful. Maps aud Illustrations abound.. ....Really a 

compendium ol' mformatlon."~~Canpdfoa Gazette. 

“ An excellent ami skilful digest oT the geography and statistics of the two great countries 
of Noiih America."— < 'ouletnjporary IUvmw. 

Tho Volume fur ASIA, AFRICA, CENTRAL and SOUTH 

AMLIGOA, und AUSTRALASIA, are also published, uniform In alse and price. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, W CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Lurgc post Svo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, doth, 21*. 

THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 

Tholr Fast and Present State. 

By JOHN R. TUDOR C Old Wick” of the FieJd). 

With Cliuptorj on the Geology, by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, F.R.BX, F.G^., and 
JOHN HORNE, F.R.B.B., F G.S. ; Notes ofr the Flora of the Orkneys, by 
WILLIAM 1RVINB F0RTB8CUE ; and Note* on tha Flora of 
Shetland, by PBTBR WHITE, L.R.G.B.R. 

“ With it* maps and Uluitratloui U I* probably the best book on the iubjtct to ba had." 

“ It would be difficult to find another section of the Brit! sh Xsleato which greater imiSilim 

been done than Is don* to Orkney and Shetland In this solid and handsome volume It I* 

a work of grctt and eodurlng value to the student of anjfrMoJogy, ethnology, and social 

hi* frets la a clear 

1 history, for 

r whom they 

“ Gcfostfs. 


development' —Asa (smoa. . . . , 

“ Mr. Tudor has taken much trouble both to be aeeurate and to, 
end attractive manner. lie has been particularly tuoeemfiil In 1 
which ha has gone to the original source* and to the vuyl author! 

have twen discussed Notes on the geology and flora of Oh 

trlbuted to the relume hy eompMenl writer*, sad Mr. Tudor nh 
the physical foaturoaof the Islauds, and the oharaetar and pursuits 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


J‘. 'S*V 


Will t be ready shortlv, New an 1 Enlarged Edition, with numerous Illustration*, 2 vol#. crown 8vo. 21i. y.F' 

WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. By Susan a 

JOANNA tlOKNElt. . 

NEW WORK BY J AMI'S 1WYN • 

Will be reedv early in June, with a i'ornni', crown Cvo. 6a. 

LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Payn, Author of 

•• liy Proxy ’* Ac. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “VICE VERSA.” 

Will he Tefiviv on May 20, crown 8vu. Gs. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F.'Anstky, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 


MEMOIRS of I.IFE and WORK. By Ciunr.us 

•T. B. William**, M.l)., F.R.8., Physician Extraordinary to Hit Majesty the 
With a Portrait of the Author, h ml Origtiiil Sketches of L& Place, 
Luyiiuec, Andral, and other French savant*. Hvo. lUs, 

“Dr. Charlc* William* 1 . ‘Memoir* hf L W amt Work ' liuvi* miwh picrilrnl end professional, 
twttwr vrilh fom« h.'jal and irmcral, intirr»t. l>r. WillJttni*, who in m T vllowr of the Koyi.l 
Hodvty aii<l m man of • oiul> tumble liistltl.'tmn. is Hit nuthoriiv .ti>r>n noniuniiittoib to tlio know- 
Uutita or which Im.diotu uiwrtso hr has cwhMIiutnl by hu yva. ..... There U plenty at vhrcirtl 

otMervatlofi to be fouml in the book />un> .S t us. 

MSW AND CHEVrEll EDITION’ OF RODF.nT imoWNlN'G'sJ 
“Mir.i-;rno'.5.- 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 

o: ROBERT BROWN IKO. 

FtUHT HERU>. CTJ'Vn .*o. fl.L 

SeCoMj SE»:ik.-, t*' o\t u Hvo. i,‘», 6»1. [ Th is day. 

NEW AND CURA PER Mill ION OF ELIZABETH BABB I' IT 
HllOll N 1 Nl . a *• sm.s:« ’ 1 lO.VS." 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of 

EUZAliliTIl BARRETT IUMWSfNO. 

Sulk- rruvfu Kv<». r,*t. 

SkouM) SKlUbe, ci ova uHvo, ub, to4. [Immt Jlttely. 

NEW EDITION OF LEWES’ “STORY OF GOETHE'S LIKE," 

THE STORY of 00 ET HE’S LIFE. By 

UK>itnK Hkmiy Lewk>. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7*. Oil. [Shortly. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 

UiU£VlLLE. Second SEl-HW. Edited by the YUoountct* Uxkii u> Hvi. 

[In the prrM. 


NOTICE.— “The DIARY of the LAST 

KUIiOl’lvYN who rodo through the DKSERT from 
BERBER to SOAKIN'.” Sec the 

COUNHILL MAGAZINE 

FOB MAY. 

At all Booksellers', price Oil. 

OrHKtt Com ENTs or the XrMBKitt 

jr.ABOF.RY of QT' ETHER. By the Author of “John Herring.** Part IT, 
Dliirttnitoil b.v Harry Pui (lied. 
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l papers,” according to a statement mode 
qndoa Correspondent of one of tho chief 
.v- ‘ support the Government , 4t have caused 

r ' M jbgfciM That is not altogether sur- 

; prising. The bifils# of Englishmen would have ton os tough 
as that useful and locally appropriate material of which the 
best courbaehee are made if it had been otherwise. The 
• series of Blue and White Books, ranging from u Egypt xa ” 
i0 “ Egypt i$” do something more than justify the Vote 
•of Censure which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach brings on 
the day .after to-morrow, and which Mr. Gladstone, to 
judge from a published letter of his secretary’*, is going to 
infeet by ^ free comment 1 * on votes of censure in general. 
'This information again is not astonishing, for the damning 
inference to be drawn from the papers can be met in xio 
other way than by an attempt to bluster tho matter 
•out as on & former Occasion. Every defence of tho Govern- 
ment is gone and ruined beforehand. At the time when 
they sheltered themselves in Parliament behind theplem* 
potential mission of General Gordon they were, as it 
was pretty well known weeks ago ahd is now proved to 
. -demonstration, refusing permission to every step which 
General Gordon wished to take. The paltry plea that ho 
was sent outon a pacific mission and lias changed it for a. 
warlike one ismefcby equally irrefragable proof that bis 
ecbc«nplis|i his mission by pacific moans were 
deliberately frustrated. He wished to meet the MaUDI fltce 
to face end arrange matters ; the Government forbade it. 
.He Vblicd. to employ the unquestioned influence of 35 ourir ; 
th^f Government forbade it. Neither by negotiation nor by 
lnfiikjbce,ti)e two only means of^adfic arrangement, was he 
vollb^cd to act. He wished to leave Khartoum for the south ; 
.the Governmiqat forbade that. He wished for a demonstra- 
/ tion from Souakim \ the Government refused it. He wished 
■< for a dWcufctration to Berber; the Government refused it. 

$2 very avenue of escape, except thd disgraceful one which 
,;/ :v 4 Sras^late 4 bb ub&dbhment of the agents he had with Ml 
npbi^riil. engaged^ ! wjts .put off. Every plan, peaceful and 
Jato* pi negotiation and by way of demorisimtion, 

his "mission of exfcri- 
ratibfi ibfegarrisei% wa8 negatived. There is no need here 
m#ndu«%tbe iiwlignantr words which have long before 
• . . , . 1 .$3$ ; f&tta'' fctung . m&tf ’ Englishman who* has a sense of 
tactically anticipated by every one 
•-‘tofco % l&djm fed tim Sting* Whether the Government 
I*imov% or Mr. ^.EUergAo^s, or Sfc 
-■-*» * ^ - A if escape, or whether, with tho cal to. 

fooncoMB, they trust to * buying 
“ ■' their plight it equally hereto 
bsdbly, by;a repetition of the 
\p t 

. M- kmnroblljm§ 4 fie] 
AdJitolonato^:.; .I ‘ 

$ng&* ttetj«Nt v jfcfe; 
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. followed in the second. .... 

says the- Alexandria Correspondent of the' 

“ w thought that an extensive Soudan' 

4t in the autumn/' Even the intelligence^ , 

hardly set this anticipation down to tlpf 
thirstiness and greed of profesdmmt^W^ wpriv 

distinguish the British army. Soudan campaign# are hot 
vexy attractive at present to military men, and are likely 
to bo still less so when the Government deofeum^ that 
they are tfars where no triumphs on the victors wait, 
ana wherfl, after tho toughest fight for years, those victors 
are not worth a vote of thanks, is generally knOWri in 
the army. That the anticipation, though, like other an- 
ticipations, depending on probabilities, is a very, reason- 
able one thore is no doubt.. That rebellious and vic- 
torious savages, especially after 4 such a success as the 
Capture or slaughter of General Gordon would be, are not 
sensible of the ingenuity or tho impregnableness of fancy 
barriers, mny be safely laid down; and the distinction 
which Mr. Gladstone's Government has drawn between 
Egypt proper and Egypt improper is a purely Imcy line. 
Exactly as the Management of the spring tend early 
summer of 1882 brought about the expedition of Sir 
Ga*&ot Womxlot, exactly as the mismanagement mid irrta- 
solutidh-of the end of last year brought about the expe- 
dition of General Gbaium, so may the mismanagement irad 
irresolution of the last three months hfe expected to lead to 
a third expedition, fiir inore dilficuU and costly, at some time 
ox; other. It is rather to be hoped than expected' * ‘ 

parallel will not be completed by the addition of a toasa^i^ 
of Khartoum to the massacre of Aleraadj^&d 
of Sinfeat. Of course things may fall, out <“ 


blit if 


they do so it will not be due to U&Wifmx'n Govefw nfeU^ 
In November last they could with.a minimtim of dUjbulty, 4 
and by adopting the course then urged on them (of lotting ^ 
Kordofan and Darfur alone if they liked for the presen^ 
but occupying at once the course of the Nile and tlte coast;; 
of the Bed Bra) have settled the question. . Now time and 
the chapter of accident*— their omfy gods, It would sragn-r 
can alone save timin from.doing the earne. thing in an infi- 
nitely more difficult and expensive fashion. /lVy l»ve f£>b 
lowed the celebrated Opinion of their latest redriut, who 
joined them under such happy auspices, and hatne decWed 
that war to-morrow is always better than wat to-day. Aa: 
was naturally to be expected^ they have got botii. Batthey 
will undertake their war. to-morrow^ in all pbpbahlUty, not 
with the prestige of Tel-el-Kebir or of Tamasi behind them, 
but with the aoromplifthed disgrace of Berbot and the v ; 
threatened and indelible disgrace Cf the loss of the othej? 
places mentioned by General GonboN, Bomfismnito had' at* 
least the grace to ba dieted by the blood of Dai«o». , But 
there is little chance of any parallel acoiderit on SSpnday. 
Mr, GLADtwqxB is not eesuy ‘ ^oked r |f • t 

announcing General Gordon's death wtoe tia iiuprive vei^ffiur 
o’clock, it would ^doubtlera find mm ** itot »s 

I^SMtosly, oonecions of hie own intoUiihOxty aka 

'^VixilDral^oc' .of tft tfctj' 

Tho of the f^hftoolfca 

nature and' of- former 1 nxstof^ ^ 

the Goto»OK tmtoito. ■ * , ... , 
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■ the 'announced annexation of Sa^akhs * 
atavyon tho very aged and excellent pro- 
s cannot be choosers. Only the same 
or personifications would be surprised 
of tlio rumour that other Continental 
take advantage of tko meeting to press points^- 
S^teaniine— -which are pregnant with trouble for 

id. The reported answer of Turkey to the invitation 

fudlcatea new rocks ahead, and it is impossible to discover 
in Mr. Gladstone's replies any sign of a determination to 
avoid these rocks. IIo will not say positively that subjects 
irrelevant, to the invitation are to be excluded from discus* 
won ; ho will not even say that, if they are included, Great' 
Britain will refuso to discuss thorn, lie is in so cloudy a 
mind as to the whole matter that he only 11 conceives * the 
Powers to have accepted, and says they must construe their 
own acceptances. All wise statesmen shun Conferences and 
Congresses for exactly this reason — that they are the oppor- 
tunity of every Power except that Power whose difficulty 
makes them necessary. That in Franco itself abuse has for 
the moment given way to a kind of plaintive expostulation 
is not in the least reassuring. For the chiefs of the present 
English Ministry are men as susceptible to cajolery as they 
arc apparently impervious to reason. The activity of 
France for the last few months elsewhere has probably been 
at least as much prompted by tho hope that she may have 
something to offer when a chance comes of regaining the 
ground lost in Egypt as by anything else. Into her hands, 
into the hands of Russia, into the hands of every Power 
which feels either real ill-will and rivalry or a desire to get 
its own way on points on which English and Continental 
opinion differs, this ill-omened Conference directly plays. 


MORNING SITTINGS. 

M INISTERIAL interference with tho rights of private 
members is a grievance which almost exclusively 
affects the immediate sufferers. It is true that useful 
measures aro sometimes proposed, and on rare occasions 
carried, by non-oilicial supporters and even by opponents of 
tho Government; but Uio whole mass of independent legis- 
lation is comparatively unimportant. During tho present 
Session tho House has repeatedly been counted out on 
Tuesdays, and Bills and Resolutions introduced on Wednes- 
days are habitually talked out. Tim early introduction of, 
morning sittings to bo devoted entirely to Government ! tical value. 


to prolong a losing game. Tho B*Bbh' Bill aBd tbe lriflh 
Church Bill only involved issues which were simply though 
of vital importance, and tlm EduoatlonJPill could scarcely 
be regarded as a party measure. There were no foreign 
difficulties to divert attention from domestic affbrea It is 
not necessary to inquire whether the rapid a&nessy in- 
troduction of groat organic changes is in 
The lists of impending innovations which are firpm time to 
time published by Mr. CnAMBfiRLAUN afid his followers 
suggest the inexpediency of Amoving ell impediments to 
revolutionary and socialistic legislation* .. Mr. Gladstone 
is at present taking only a preparatory step. 

Ono possible result of the demand for morning siftings in 
tho early part of the Session may be the collapse of another 
favourite project of Mr. Gladstone. It will be difficult to 
transact important business in tho House, if seventy or 
eighty of the most capable members are at the satne time 
engaged in Standing Committees. Select Committee^ on 
private Bills, absorbing another considerable section of tho 
llousc, are frequently obliged to suspend their proceedings 
ivt great inconvenience for tho purpose of taking part m 
divisions ; but in their case the only innovation consists in 
the early introduction of morning sittings. To the device 
of Grand Committees Mr. Gladstone, according to his 
custom, attached exaggerated importance. It was for the 
purpose of trying the experiment, and of silencing tho 
Opposition by the votes of the majority, that he hold tho 
almost abortive autumnal Session of 1882. The contrivance 
for closing debate has never yet been applied in practice* 
though tho supporters of the Government constantly assert 
that the obstruction which it was intended to pl-event is 
more rampant than at any former time. Of two Grand 
Committees which sat last year, one accomplished its task 
to tho general satisfaction. Tho Committee on Law found 
itself unable to produce any result, because its members 
were not agreed as to tho principle of tho measures under 
discussion. All parties asserted or admitted tho propriety 
of repeating the experiment during tho present Session; 
hut tho conditions of success are narrow, and tho popularity 
of tho scheme is already impaired. A devolution of inquiry 
into tho details of a Bill can only be useful if tho decision of tho 
Committee is at once accepted by tho House. All questions 
which involve party divisions aro therefore unfit for refer- 
ence to Grand Committees. The opinion of such bodies on 
the extension of the franchise, on tho municipal government 
of London, or on other political issues, would have no prac- 


business is nevertheless unpopular in the House. Mr. 
Lowe, whose instinctive antipathy to pleasant illusions was 
never repressed through fear of giving offence, sometimes 
caused irritation by the blunt : insertion that time occupied 
by private members was wholly wasted. Conventional 
fictions aro tenacious of life, and Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
proposal is not unnaturally resented; but even the most in- 
veterate antagonists of tho Ministers admit that it is right 
to disposo of tho Franchise Bill since it has been intro- 
duced. There is still less difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of proceeding with the indispensable business of 
Supply. ■ The London Municipal Bill is less urgent ; but, if 
urban revolution is inevitable, it matters little whether it 
is effected this year or next. It will scarcely ho possible to 
carry the more ambitious measure for handing over tho 
administration *of rural districts to the nominees of house- 
hold suffrage. The scheme will necessarily be complicated, 
and it is idle to pretend that it is demanded by any portion 
of the community. When no more pressing enterprise 
stands in the way, tho Caucuses will undertake the 
manipulation of public opinion, os they now agitato in 
favour of Sir William IIahcovrt’s Bill. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s promise of a scheme to facilitate tho 
salo of Irish lands will be almost immediately redeemed. 
If it proves to be judicious and equitable, both political 
parties will be disposed to facilitate its progress; but, 
unlesB it involves further spoliation, it will almost cer- 
tainly be obstructed by the followers of Mr. Parnell. 
Mr. Gladstone lately reminded tbe House that a Govern- 
ment nearly the same as the present Administration passed 
three important measures of primary importance in 1870. 
Irish Disestablishment, the Ballot, and tbe existing system 
pi ;®|ptefcion all date from that fertile Session ; but 
atVtlia£' time the Irish conspiracies against freedom of 
do^atq^&d not been organized, and the temper of the House 
b*$ changed for the worse. It may ha added that the 
leader then exercised undisputed authority 
0?e!r pporition, and Mr. Disraeli was never anxious 


If legislation in the absence of lavgo detachments from 
tho main body of the llouso proves to be seriously inconve- 
nient, members will begin to doubt whether any advance 
has boon mado on tho old system of Select Committees. 
Universal experience shows that business is more efficiently 
transacted by small Boards or Committees than by larger 
assemblies. A Grand Committee is better qualified to discuss 
clauses and provisos than the House of Commons; but a 
competent Select Committee would do the work still moro 
satisfactorily, it may bo confidently asserted that tho 
Report of a Grand Committee on Mr. Chamberlain's 
Merchant Shipping Bill will fail to supersede angry debates 
in the House, unless the Board of Trade and the shipowners 
previously arrive at some compromise by means of private 
discussion. Tho emlwrrassment which may result from 
the coincidence of morning sittings with the appointment of 
Grand Committees might be more readily endured if it were 
likely to be temporary and exceptional; but the pressure 
on the House of Commons, and its consequent inability to 
deal with large measures, have constantly increased since the 
accession of the present Ministry to office, and are not likely to 
diminish. Private members have little hope of hetfeaftex? re- 
covering the opportunities of whioh they axe now to be de- 
prived. With ail its efforts, the Governpienthos carried but a 
small fraction of the tMrty measures whichMr. GLADfftoNE 
denounced his predecessors for postponing. In the nekfc 
Session Parliament will probably be relieved of the Fran- 
chise Bill, and perhaps of the London Gtaverameot BiU ; but 
redistribution will, as the Ministers themselves b& 

more complicated than the mere extension of hoUsShold snf- 
frcge ; and the creation ofrnunicipal institutions ifi «H pa*ts 
of the kingdom will be a less simple task tbanthe abolition 
of the^ City Corporation. On the whole, it ^tbhAble 


that the system of Standing Committees w* 
almost before it has been fhlly tried. 
mentary procedure might effect thdrqbjwjt,) 
ments which they purport to remove 
of permanent causes. Atmdst an^ 






. *aa%*^$gW& -mm, ^'4#^ we* 

j#t%%tiv for $jbe, purpose of correcting anoptoJk? which 
existed. Jfo seems \jn that i$ 

mi§%| riot be lipp^Hp/ t 6 i re$iraih ifee ‘JJjcb^o; of asking , 
4|itf^ng fop .the pmtegrari^iJon ofourfosMyrOr; by .way 
of %|ff 1 from acme local authority oiv trivwl matterg of 
aduiuT ^dratioa. It fa jicari&iy necessary that tWbuainess of 
the nation should bo be.pt Waiting while ft Secretary of 
Stateexphtfns why a b<ty was sent to a reformatory for 
stealing an apple ; but the House of Commons has assumed 
supreme executive powers without providing itself with 
instruments by which it could exercise its functions. Par- 
liamentary government is more really on ita trial than 
when Prince Albebt doubted its competence in the conduct 
of a war. ; ’I 

Comparatively little instruction can bo derived from the 
study of the foreign representative systems which were, 
Without exception,' founded on English models. Neither on 
^the Continent nor in America are Parliaments largely occu- 
“piedwith legislation, for occasional constitutional changes 
are generally intrusted to Assemblies specially elected for 
the purpose. In Germany Prince Bismarck has lately 
found great difficulty in passing economical measures. The 
French Chamber has within a few years passed some impor- 
tant Bills relating to education and military service ; but 
St to far from sharing the restless appetite of the majority 
of the House of Commons for innovation. In one main 
: point there is a strong rosemblance between the English 
&rid French Constitutions. In both countries supreme 
power, both administrative and legislative, is vested in an 
elected Assembly; but in England alone among civilized 
nations can the doss which lives on weekly wages bo 
supreme over all other sections of the community/ Artisans* 
are more anarchical in their doctrines in France than in 
England; but in France tho owners of land, with their 
families, form more than half of the whole population. 
The Constitution which was eventually imitated by almost 
all the nations of the world contained a large aristocratic 
element. The Constitution which may be introduced this 
year or next is totally dissociated from rank, from property, 
and from education. The Parliamentary difficulties which, 
among other shapes, take the form of a necessity for morning 
sittings are perhaps not utanixed evils. 


OUR OLD FRIEND CHAUV1N. 


happily* not so keenly felt by Englishmen as it used to be. 
Some persons of delicate sensibility even think that condi- 
tion painful ; but there is a considerable leaven of tho old 
Adah left, and, with due encouragement, it may yet again 
become too strong for the new philanthropic man. If it 
does npt, the fault will not lio with our friends at Paris. 
Ever since they foil out of tho .race in Egypt, by trying to 
itnn with the hare, and hunt wijbh the houuds, they have 
.'town favouring us with steady showers of abuse. It ranges 
afl ihp way from grave rebuke of a stiitosmanlike kind down 
- tip imitations of the silly rubbish written in the days of the 
First Emptoo. There has beeu one short pause. Prince 
BisHAJtcK, to goto his mysterious private ends, suddenly 
growled, and then there was peace for a time. The 
{adlftted position of France and the value . of the English 
alliance became favourite texts for leading articles, and Mr. 
Sf^tr was hurriedly indemnified. But the sound of Prince 
.Bi^arck's growl died away and nothing came of.it: It 
not be supposed that all this means very much. Our 
fi&tyd* over the water have always imitated and abused us, 
ah^j^trentoc mtradiction which is exercising the winds uf 
'* s genUemen R&osg them » good deSt at pre- 

; -hwA; ?fei'iih*'*ee|»4e is curious and full of lnstr notion 
Acini w^dc^^.yep me it is looked at ' 

.» , ^tit&r’toub honneur ; let ns take, the grave and 

^tfenna&Uke first, Slid let the RSpniMiqva 
P06SC s • rnippmA, iff speak the mind of -the French 

policy, have the Void', 
tfce *' peg 
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talk shoot it, they are 
point to ihe Crimea. 

lidecd a very striking in*taoc» of jura* I'penah'allhlnce is ' 
in practice’ The 'two countrie* foe war in 

defence of their several interests.;. jWfo^the strttgglo was 
over tho Government of NapoIEOK tit* began to draw 
bock, and . in the Conference at I^rto his representatives 
showed themselves tho steady allies Of Russia. Passing* 
over the speeches of tho Colonels as "# more ebullition of 
folly, we may ask whether wo ought to feel gratitude for being 
nearly led into tho insane Mexican adventure, and for being 
deserted at the crisis of the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. 
The Republicans who arc in the Saddle to-day are fond of in- 
sisting that the Empire did not represent;. France, and so 
they may wish for more modem instances* . Their attitude 
is not particularly logical in this mattes*, for if tho Second 
Empire was the ignoble adventure they arp fond of calling 
it, we fail to see why they sliould take up its quarrels. 
That, however, is a very subordinate affair. Since the 
Empire disappeared between a foreign enemy and a native 
mob thore has l>een no change in the methods of French 
diplomacy. In Egypt and in the Far East it has. shown, no 
disposition to consider our interests. From the moment that 
anything could be got for France, its agents have thrown 
tho phantom alliance aside, and avowed open hostility. 
The will to hurt has been better than- tho deed, but* wo 
know what we have to thank for that* Now of*ail tho 
floods of nonsense talked in our time, perhaps the motet 
absurd is the gabble about the natural sympathy and 
kindly feelings which peoples have, or ought to have, or might 
have for one another. There is no such thingas gratitude or 
any other nmoroua affection between nations. They rou^t 
regulate their conduct by an intelligent regard for their 
interests, and tho nation which is influenced by sudden 
emotions cannot lie relied on from one day to another. 
Therefore nobody need work himself into a state of moral 
sublime over tho selfishness of France. Thero are, how- 
ever, ways and ways of pursuing our interests. Some 
nations can see that standing steadily to an alliance 
is one of the best of them all ; they can recognize tho 
necessity of compromise; can give up the immediate for 
the future, and the less for the greater, with good humour. 
If we do not greatly value the alliance of France, it is 
because it can never do a & they do. For ages past its 
policy has been directed by personal considerations peculiar 
to its ruler, or by the blind desire to secure all at any cost. 
Whoever acts with a French Government must do sio with 
tho knowledge t hat his ally may start from his side at any 
moment, and will league himself with the enemy of yester- 
day as soon as ho is asked to moderato his claims. JJotally 
that may bo neither better nor worse than tho conduct of 
more phlegmatic nations; but it gives a good business 
reason why the friendship of France to so unstable as to be 
nearly worthless. Moreover, changes of government make 
no difference. As it was with Loom XV., so it was with 
the two Empires, and so it is with the Republic. 

The world has made many mistakes about the political 
character of the French. They have boon called cynical, 
cruel, fickle, greedy, and a great number of other bad names ; 
but they have generally been credited with a aperies of 
demoniacal cleverness. It would be nearer the truth to sny 
that their sins are the result of sheer childish , innocence. 
It is not the innocence of a very nice kind of child, but 
rather the natural selfishness of the naughty boy who 
cannot realize tho fact that anybody in the world is 
entitled to consideration except himself till . the feet is 
borne in upon his mind by stripes. They have an innate in- 
capacity to see that other nations have rights or interests, 
and therefore they try to ride roughshod over, everybody 
with a quiet conscience. "When they cannot they ftcold, 
and are unaffectedly amazed at the callous brutality of the 
self-seeking foreigner. At this moment the very papers 
which complain of our disregard for the friendship of France 
with gravity on their outside sheet, publish highly divert* 
ing abuse of us inside* The abuse to not diverting because 
it is funny in itself, for it to tho common fete of Frenchmen 
to become dull as soon as they take to scolding England, 
but because it is so obviously sincere and so delightfully 
destitute of any sense of humour or dignity. These 
gentlemen, journalists and novelists, are apparently furious 
at the ihtolent prosperity of this country, and so unpac k 
j&fcir itoayts with words and foil a cursing, The diplo- 
iftpttbtiqut takes its pat from M. Cahill* 
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Debars, used to bo amusing till he took to inariicu- 

late against England. It wants to know why 

France* m spite of centuries of ill -usage, is still afflicted 
with ft persistent Anglomania. This diseased taste for 
imit&Uog the foreigner is an old French malady, according 
to the Mpublif/ur. After llossbach the Prussian hat was 
worn at Paris — a sign of the amiable weakness of France 
for being kind to such as use her ill. The Prussian hat 
disappeared, but Anglomania remained and remains. 
These curious patriots are not very consistent. After 
complaining of the enduring hatred of England, and com- 
paring it unfavourably with the kindly affection of France, 
they suddenly discover that Anglomania is a disease of 
the idle classes. It has never been shared by the 
mass of the nation. The nonvell&t couches retain their 
healthy sentiments and hate the secular enomy. As for 
the mystery that puzzles these gentlemen we think we 
can explain it. Wo will answer them according to their 
folly at the risk of being like unto them. The explana- 
tion is to be found in that little sentence about the 
result of ltussbach. When France has been well beaten 
by somebody it copies his hat, and when the operation lias 
been repeated it copies his coat too. Now there have 
been a good many battles of Possbach by land and sea 
between us and our thinskinued friends. The moral is 
obvious, if you want to go your way in this world un- 
troubled by France, do not make alliances with it; they 
will assuredly put you shortly in the dilemma of quarrelling 
or yielding up your interests under stress of bullying. 
Make your mind up clearly as to what it is you arc aiming 
at, take all the forces at work into consideration, trust in 
God, and keep your powder dry. So shall you bo free 
from a very harassing partner ; and journalists may lecture 
and novelists may rave, but it will not avail. At the end 
of it all, too, Franco will imitate you from hat to boot, 
and respect you infinitely. 


THE PEERS ON THE LUNACY LAWS. 

A MID the storm and stress of party politics a very in- 
teresting and important little debate took place on 
Monday night in the House of Lords. The discussion was 
a model one in its way. Those who engaged in it w ere 
few, but they almost all spoke with authority, and thoroughly 
understood the subject with which they had to deal. Lord 
.Shaftesbury, as the head of the Lunacy Commission, pre- 
sented the official view of the conditions under which people 
may bo confined os insane. The Lord Chief Justice, who 
is known to bo personally much interested in the question, 
and has had judicial experience of the manner in which the 
Lunacy Acts work, contributed some valuablo reminiscences 
and weighty, suggestions. Tho Lord Chancellor, whose 
acquaintance with all branches of English law is intimate, 
and who is the official guardian of lunatics, spoke for the 
Government, und promised rather vaguely that something 
should bo done. But the speech of the evening was un- 
doubtedly Lord Salisbury's. Tho leader of tho Opposition 
pointed out with admirable lucidity exactly what were the 
faults of the present system, and laid down with perfect 
accuracy the principles on which reform should be carried 
out. The significance of the debate, or rathor conversation, 
cannot be estimated solely by tho practical result to which 
it led. When the present or some future Administra- 
tion comes to frame a comprehensive measure, it will, 
no doubt, find that a resolve to 41 do something" is a 
very adequate guide to the determination of what ought 
to be done. But it is well worth while to have shown 
beyond the possibility of contradiction that the existing 
system is both theoretically indefensible and practically 
mischievous. Whatever else may be said of Mrs. Weldon 
and her proceedings, it must be admitted that the action 
which she brought against Dr. Forbes Winslow has been 
of immense benefit to tho public. Baron Huddleston, 
in the course of the trial, made remarks which excited 
general attention ; and, whether he was right or wrong in 
bis law, talked a good deal of sound sense. Mr. Justice 
Makisty, in giving judgment for a re-hearing of the case, 
spoke still more strongly, and attracted even greater notice. 
£«kd JIilltown, who intioduccd the subject in the House 
Of Lords, avowedly based his motion upon the facte brought 
<m£ in Weldon v. Winslow. That motion, having served 
itxpurpose by the debate which it raised, was eventu- 
ally, withdrawn; but most people will agree with Lord 
MiLLtpVfK in thinking that 44 the existing state of the 


■ 44 Lunacy laws is emine&0Y : ^ and 

41 a serious danger to the liberfcy of tlie subjeot." The Mter 
phrase is one very apt to be abused; But, if it has f ay 
meaning at all, it is surely applicable to the risk which w# 
all run of l>eing put into asylums by relatives or friondfi to 
whom our freedom or presence is inconvenient. Jnfy 

Those who wish to reform the Lunacy laws havdCle great 
advantage. The law is not in this instance, as in so many 
others, a mass of involution, cross-reference, and complexify. 
It is substantially contained in two Acts of Parliament 
passed respectively in 1845 and 1853. Lunatics are by 
these statutes treated differently, according as they are or are 
not paupers. As nobody not responsible for hk maintenance 
is likely to care muoh about getting a pauper shut up, the 
Legislature has provided that in his case, and in. his case 
only, the assent of two magistrates must be obtained. The 
relatives of a wealthy man, who may perhaps think that they 
can manage his pro|>erty much better than he can him selt', 
huvo only to procure the certificate of two doctors, and 
when once consigned to an asylum, the lunatic cannot 
be released without the sanction of those who sent him 
tli ere or the Lunacy Commissioners. This is really mon- 
: stroiis. Lord Shaftesbury, who speaks with all the com- 
! bined force of personal character and official position, seems 
| to ns to have •misconceived the nature of the arguments 
! which he had to meet. His speech was, if we may say so 
| without disrespect, an illustration of tho fallacy known 
! as ujiiomtio clenchi . Lord Milltown contended that the 
' law afforded no guarantee against the confinement of 
sane persons. Lord Shaftesbury replied that the inmates 
of asylums were no longer starved, beaten, or put in 
irons. This is most satisfactory. But it is not tho 
point. Prokxbly most of those who would set the law in 
motion on insufficient grounds have no desire to inflict 
unnecessary cruelty. Their object being served by tho 
incarceration of tho objectionable relative, they might bo 
perfectly willing that he should have every indulgence short 
of the liberty to which lie has a right. Lord Coleridge 
described the manner in which the law, lax as it is, is 
often evaded, and referred to the case of Nowell v, 
Williams, which he tried himself. There the lunatic, about 
whose insanity thero really was very little doubt, was at 
first arrested on tho certificates of doctors who were inte- 
rested in the asylum where he was to be confined. This 
proving to be illegal, he was formally discharged from 
custody, and rearrested ten minutes afterwards on a fresh 
order. Even more scandalous subterfuges have been 
exposed. Tho Act says that a separate examination must 
ho made by each of two medical mon. But two doctors have 
been known to visit the house together at the instance of 
the same person, and to examine the alleged lunatic “sepa- 
“ lately ” in the sense that one waited outside the room, and 
went in when the other came out. 

Lord Salisbury justly observed that Lord Coleridge's 
remarks should of themselves be fatal to the existing 
Lunacy laws. The two great dangers of the systom arise, 
as Lord Salisbury says, from the cupidity of relations and 
from the rapacity of mad-doctors. With the former point 
wo have already dealt. The latter ought not, of course, to 
he exaggemted. We have not tho slightest doubt that 
most owners of private asylums are highly honourable men* 
But laws arc, or ought to be, made on the assumption that 
every man is not alwayB perfectly honest and upright* 
Otherwise they would not be required. The temptation to 
retard the rocovery of rich, and therefore lucrative, patients 
cannot bo overlooked, especially since, as Lord Coleridge 
observed, cures of lunatics do not, for obvious reasons, 
become notorious, and act as an advertisement. u Any 
41 person," said Lord Salisbury, in words which deserve to 
bo rememberod, 44 any person, no matter how deep an 
41 interest he may have in shutting you up, has a right to 
44 Dike any two doctors he can find, no matter how obscure,. 
44 and get an order to shut you up." Nor will tho language 
in which Lord Salisbury referred to. the so-called seen* 
rity of inspection by the Lunacy Commissioner* meet 
with less acceptance. 44 The older guardians of English 
44 liberty," he said, 44 would have been startled h^d they been 
44 told that a man's liberty Was entirely dependent , on this 
44 vigilance of a department." Publicity is the great aafb* 
guard and the real remedy. The sort or inyestnratiou which 
was held in Mr. Scott's case would probablijflws^ every 
one. At present there is a vast deal too mtt<£iSVnist may 
"bo called the hole-and-corner element. It may he very 
Jtfdaful for tho rest of the family that the ixmi#j^ohe hf 
its members should be generally ItnoWn. But 



inftiriWy shudfer eviHhan the serious mk. ^bjtqh Wtafrdy 
exists now of shutting up sane people in. madhouses. A 
n^csre ghastly. fete oah scarcely be imagined, nor ponld any 
mom efficacious mode of making a man that which be is 
dedanrt to have become be devised. Recent examples seem 
to sbeimlliafc escape from lunatic asylums is tolerably easy. 
But tv&'wrongs do not make a right. The Improper con- 
finement of tlie sane is scarcely redeemed by the improper 
escape of the mad. 


THE ANNEXATION OF SARAKHS. 

L ORD GRANVILLE and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
are concerned but ignorant about Sarakhs. Their 
concern does them credit, but will, it is to be hoped, be 
converted into something more active. Their ignorance 
does not do them credit ; but it would, perhaps, be over- 
sanguine to hope that the blind eye which has so long been 
turned in this particular direction will suddenly become a 
seeing one. The reported annexation of the place will sur- 
prise no one who has understood the history of the subject, 
or who apprehends the advantages which the deplorable mis- 
management of Egypt by the present English Government 
has given to the enemies of England. But at the same 
time the report, and still more the fact if correctly reported, 
gives Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues yet another of the 
chances of which they have enjoyed so many, and thrown 
away all but ono. It is pretty certain that Russia, on the 
eve of negotiating a great loan and especially desirous of 
quiet, is not at this moment inclined for war, and the annexa- 
tion of Sarakhs, if not directly mode a casus belli , would, 
in the hands of any capable Minister at the Foieign Office, 
bo made, os probably nothing hereafter can be made, the 
occasion of a definite understanding as to the Southern 
frontier of Russia in Central Asia. It has been acknow- 
ledged by politicians of all shades in England, except the 
mere fanatics of non-intervention, that the question of de- 
limitation between Asiatic Russia and Khorassan, no less 
than the question of delimitation between Asiatic Russia 
and Afghanistan, is one in which England must have a 
voice. And in both those questions (for it affects them 
both) there is no point of greater importance than the pos- 
session of Sarakhs. This has been admitted by the Duke 
of Argyll, who used to laugh Mervousness to scorn ; it 
has been admitted over and over again by those who excused 
junction in the matter of Russian advances through the 
desert; it is corroborated by the unanimous opinion of 
every military traveller, of every authority in military 
goography, who has visited or studied tho region for years 
past. 

The peculiar importance of Sarakhs does not lie in the 
fact of its being a very strong place, or being rich and popu- 
lous, or being the headquarters of warlike tribes, for it is 
none of the three. It lies in the fact that whosoever pos- 
sesses it, 60 to speak, gathers up in his hand all the routes 
to India from the North-West, With the preceding occu- 
pation of the Aklial Tekke country, tho rectifications of the 
Persian frontier which have already been made, and the 
occupation of Merv, tho annexation of Sarakhs makes 
Russia independent altogether of even the connivance of 
Persia at an Indian campaign, and enables her to extend 
the line of railway which already pierces the country east of 
the Caspian to the actual frontier of Afghanistan, from 
which @ar&khs itself is but a few miles distant and which 
its district touches. As arranged two or three years ago, 
the Russo-Persian frontier left a solid block of Persian 
territory more then a hundred miles long in the way of this 
communication ; the Russian occupation of Sarakhs would 
do away partially, if not entirely, with . tliat block, and 
give a straight road, all Russian, all passable cosily, and the 
greater part of it well supplied, from the Caspian to the Afghan 
frontier, Not only this, but Sarakhs would give Russia a 
ne^ and firmer hold on the most populous and fertile part 
of Rhorasson, and would more than ever make Persia 
her vassal* The apologists of inaction in respect of Russian 
advance would find their last rugged mountain, their last 
thirsty desert, vanished. From* Sarakhs to fount is two 
doytf journey for a not very expert tricyclist ; five or six 
days' w&lk for a moderately well-girt man. There are no 
difficult wa£ whatever. At the same time, except 
Ufr'A^ris ^ movements, the place is of no value 

to Rsisrii^ and there is no conceivable reason why She should 
‘ r It except as such a basis. Alt beyOnd and round is 
pym Jordan, and the excuse of tribes who 

) Russian temtpry becomes i^ If Russia is 
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mblestod she con appeal to Teheran ior to London ; whereas, 
according to her own account, if she wfjs molested from Akh&j 
or from Merv she could appeal to Nobody, For every 
reason, therefore, an Lngiiidi Ministry h entitled to have a 
voice in this alleged reconstruction \ off^ntier, and if the 
present Ministry fails to make Its voice heard, it can only be 
either that it has gagged itself by the exigencies of tho 
Egyptian Conference, or that it is too halfhearted and too 
indifferent to caro to speak atjthe proper pitch. Unfor- 
tunately the conduct of Ministers in the matter of Merv 
docs not inspire very great confidence as to their conduct 
in this very much more important matter. Regrets, ex- 
ressions of concern, hints that it is rCally too bod of Russia, 
opes that there is more than one 8arakha and fibat Russia 
may have taken tho right one, and tho like will do no good 
whatever. A distinct thus far and no further, with a dear 
intimation of the alternative, is the only course that cau 
possibly be satisfactory in the end. 




POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 

A SHORT tirao ngo a question was raised in the 
House of Commons as to a circular sent round by the 
Chelsea Liboral Association to many voters in that borough 
suggesting that tho expenses of the next election should not. 
bo homo by the candidates, but by tho voluntary contribu- 
tions of their supporters. This circular wo herewith pub- 
lish. It is marked, somewhat absurdly, u Private and confi- 
dential/' Communications which are intended to ho private- 
and confidential are not lithographed and widely dissomi- 
nalcd, nor arc they sent to persons, as has happened in this- 
case, whose political opinions, if known at nil to the Chelsea 
Liberal Association, must bo known to bo those of sturdy 
Conservatives. Tho matter, too, has been already made 
public in Parliament. The proposal itself can only be re- 
garded, as said in tho circular, to be equally honourable to 
tho members in question and to their constituents. It is a 
good and a pleasant thing to see even Radical brethren 
working together in unity, when the objects of their united 
action happen not to be mischievous to the country. The 
good understanding between givers and receivers in this, 
oise, and others like it, shown to exist is one which we 
should bo glad to see commoner than it is. It is a plain 
proof that a candidate has the confidence of his supporters 
when they spontaneously offer to pay his expenses. We- 
here publish the circular : — 

Offices of the Borough of Chriaea Liberal A**aoiatioa* 
P/ivale and Confidential. 84 Gloucester Road, SW : 

March ai»fc, 1664. 

Dear Sir. — Immediately after iho re-election of Sir Charles Dilke in- 
January 1883, a proposal wm mode by one of the speaker* at the gnat 
meeting in Kensington Town Hall, that at the next General Election the- 
Liberals uf Chelae* should return the Right Hon. Sir Charles DUke and Mr. 
Firth fro® of expense. 

It was felt that such a recognition of tbeir services would be as much *n 
honour to the borough os a compliment to our representatives. Several 
gentlemen have already expressed their willingness to subscribe to a fund 
fur this purpose. 

Lndor the Corrupt Practices Act the election expenses for iho two ‘can- 
didates would amount to about 2,700 l n and as it is quite possible that a 
General Election may take place at any time during the current year, pre- 
parations should be made without delay to establish the proposed fund. 

This circular is therefore sent to secure your active support for the success 
of the project, and we trust you will kindly co-operate by allowing m to 
use your name as one of the Committee fbr the fund, sudor filling up the 
enclosed form, and returning tho same to the treasurer^ so that your name- 
may appear in the lirst list of subscriptions. 

We are, dear sir. 

Yours falthfttUy. 

This communication is followed by the signatures of some 
forty persons more or less known in the borough af Chelsea* 
Now there are two things which we desire, when the next 
General Election comes, to 6ee happen in that borough. 
First, that the gentlemen whose names are appended to tho 
circular will pay the expenses of the candidates: because it 
is always pleasant to see such kindly things done. And, 
next, tliat tho candidates themselves will be rejected. Of 
the two members for Chelsea, Sir Charles Dilke bos made 
himself a name, notwithstanding youthful political indiscre- 
tions for which he was severely punished in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Gladstone, and to which we need not 
further refer, as an able and careful administrator; and has 
also won favour among many of all parties, who think 
the British Empire a matter of some importance (at least 
to Englishmen), by the suspicion which is held in some 
quarters that he is a Jingo in disguise. The other member, 
Mr. Firth, enjoys the advantage of being Sir Charles 
Dilkx's colleague, and has tine use of his infiuenee. The 
Chelsea election, like the Birmingham election, is for these 
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reasons 60 important that oven an honourable defeat, even a 
considerably mcreasod minority, would he almost equivalent 
in public opinion to a victory* Birmingham is under the 
charge of a Conservative candidate (also, like Sir Charles 
Duius, not free from youthful indiscretions) who has gone 
a good way in winning over the “ fierce democracy " to his 
giao. The opponents of Radicalism in tho birthplace of 
the Caucus are now alert and alive ; but are they so, or 
are they so to anything like tho same extent, in other parts 
jf tho country? Are they sufficiently appealing to, and 
using, the Conservative feeling which is rooted among the 
masses of tlio English people ? 

Let us, having taken Chelsea as our text, make one or 
two remarks, founded on inquiries which we have made on 
this subject. The Conservatives in that borough, tbo im- 
portance of which just now in electoral strategy is great, 
constantly receive notices to join Liberal Associations, to 
take part in Liberal gatherings, and not a few of them are 
honoured by lithographed invitations, in tho handwriting of 
the leading member for the borough, to become a member of 
his Committee. We have nothing whatever to say against 
those measures, which in fact are as blameless as they are 
politic. No doubt some foolish Conservative fish have been 
caught iti ibis not. No doubt many of the large class who 
are nothing in particular, as far as politics go, till they 
are urged and solicited and flattered, are led to give a vote 
whero, if they thought twice, or had the opposite view fairly 
laid before them, they would have voted on the other side. 
But the fault in such cases lies with those who do not give 
them tho opportunity of hearing more than one side to the 
question. Now it is believed that there are many persons 
in Chelsea of a Conservative frame of mind who suffer 
from chronic circularization at the hands of the Liberal 
Committee, but who never find out, except by accident, 
that there exists a corresponding organization among their 
own party. This is the more severely to be blamed be- 
cause the Conservative party is responsible fin* our present 
enlarged constituencies. It is worse than folly first to 
enfranchise a large class only imperfectly Informed on 
political questions, and then to leave tho training and guid- 
ance of this class in the hands of opponents. What hap- 
pens in tho borough to which wo have referred happens also 
in many parts of the country. A Conservative feeling 
exists; but no one is at hand to organize it, lead it, and 
make it effective. It is obvious, then, when the opposite 
party is organized on a popular busts, the Conservative 
party must put before itself ono of two alternatives — either 
to do the some, or to fight its battle on an anti-popular 
basis. Now we are satisfied that neither Lord Beaconsfjeld, 
who gave to English Conservatism its new character, nor 
the present leaders of the party, have any desire to choose 
the latter alternative. Wo are equally satisfied that no- 
body who knows anything of the classes whom Lord 
Beaconsfield enfranchised can doubt that there exists 
among them plenty of Conservative feeling. Witness tho 
artisan constituencies which persist in returning Tory mem- 
bers to Parliament. The difference between what is called 
the Caucus and those Conservative organizations which 
ought to be as active and alert in every constituency in 
the country as those of their antagonists lies far less in the 
form than in tho spirit. Ono point to be insisted on is 
that tho member of Parliament must be looked upon as a 
representative and not as a delegate ; tlmt be shall havo 
reasonable freedom in all non-essential matters, and in these 
shall bo entitled and expected to follow his own judgment. 
The evil of all careful organization is that it tends to cast 
inion into ono uniform mould, and often tends unduly to 
row power into the hands of a single man or a single 
clique. But both evils can bo avoided if they are kept 
dearly in sight in framing the organization, and if tho 
principle of “give and tako” is practically recognized in 
conducting it. The liberal party has been beforehand in 
recognizing the force that lies in a good organization, and 
in one, if we may use the expression, that can be promptly 
mobilized. But they have made the mistake of so conduct- 
ing it that men of honour and spirit more and more shrink 
from becoming its obedient servants. But a good cause ill 
organized will fail when a bad ono well organized will win. 
It was once truly said by Mr. Biuoiit that a general 
election was not won or lost at the last minute ; it, was won 
lost months before. This is precisely the fact that Con- 
s^ryatti[es must now keep steadily before their minds, if 
they wjMi to regain command of tho government of the 
county or even to exorcise any usefully restraining in- 
fluenwon it. , , ' 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 

T HE Republican Convention wiU meet at Chicago, in 
June and the Democratic Convention in July, The 
preparations for a Presidential election have seldom^qjed 
bo littlo excitement. The only political issue of wfefance, 
relating to the maintenance or modification of tffoWiff, is 
commonly evaded by the managers on both sides. A can- 
didate who was supposed to favour revision would lose many 
votes ; and it is not certain that he would obtain any Coun- 
tervailing advantage. As a rule, the Democratic party 
is tho less hostile to Freo-trade ; but it has fer some years 
past made no use of its majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give effect to its convictions, and the MOAUISON 
Bill for the reduction of that tariff has at last been 
rejected. It is indeed said that the movement will be 
continued in another form ; but a majority formed from 
both parties is practically decisive. Some Democratic 
leaders in Massachusetts havo lately summoned a meeting 
of tho parly to affirm tho proposition that indirect tax- 
ation ought to bo raised with exclusive regard to the 
interests of the revenue ; but, unless public opinion in the 
State has greatly changed, the promoters of the movement 
will be accused of dividing the party. It is possible that a 
transverse schism may be caused by tho nomination of 
General Butler as tho Greenback candidate. If he had 
been ro-elocted as Governor, ho would probably have 
received the votes of the Democratic section of his late con- 
stituents. Tho defeat which rendered him practically 
ineligible for the Presidency may perhaps not have alienated 
all his former supporters. Tho littlo party which lias now 
selected him as leader has no considerable weight either in 
Massachusetts or in the Union. It would be tho absurdest 
of all dishonest courses to repudiate the debt by discharging 
it in paper money created for the purpose, at a time when 
the greenback notes actually in circulation are at par, and 
when the chief financial difficulty of the Federal Treasury 
is to dispose of an enormous surplus revenue. Sooner or 
later tho plethora of wealth will be relieved by a reduction 
of Customs duties and of internal taxes. 

On the eve of a periodical trial of strength which is 
traditionally supposed to possess vital importance, con- 
troversy between the two great parties is almost wholly 
suspended. In the course of the summer the campaign, as 
it is called, will bo conducted by itinerant orators who will 
probably find some material for their speeches; but at 
present the interest of the approaching nominations entirely 
predominates over solicitude for the final victory in 
September. The moderate excitement of the party contest 
survives from a time when great questions of policy de- 
pended on the Presidential clootion. The long list of Demo- 
cratic Presidents which closed with Mr. Buchanan has 
for foil r-and- twenty years been followed by a succession of 
Republican administrators, with a social and political revo- 
lution iuterposod between the two series. The only Demo- 
cratic candidate who has boen elected since the Civil War 
was defrauded of the fruits of his success ; but even in 
1876 the wrongful accession of the Republican President 
had no permanent result. The distinction of parlies has 
now become almost unmeaning, and when the Republicans 
are hereafter converted to sound economical doctrines, either 
the rival organizations will be dissolved, or some new 
ground of contest must be discovered.. In the meantime 
party tactics and personal preferences tend to supersede 
differences of political opinion. The change which has taken 
place is perhaps not to be regretted. Party government, 
though it lias hitherto been thought inseparable from repre- 
sentative systems, scarcely attains to ideal perfection. In 
England its operation bos of late years been almost wholly 
mischievous; and the apparent decay of party oopftict in 
the United States may not prove to be an unmik&d evil. 
Tho inability of universal suffrage to dispense with pro- 
fessional managers seems to serve as a partial Correc- 
tive of its dangerous tendencies. It is tnfo that tlie 
modern English Caucus has been employed alrap# whqTIy 
for factious purposes, with the result of irritating" and ag- 
gravating political animosities. The American gi machine/ 1 
as it is culled, is worked in a more duqpasSibt^to spijtdt* . \ 

It is possible that, when the election approaches!, the 
party leaders and ora tots may begin 
the nomine es who will have been chosen, 
they scarcely think it worth whUe te praiee tnm {Hen^ or 
even to attack their Opponent*. ; The maaip 
■ moot numbers pf .rot mM % complicated , 

conducted only by technical and dgiim 


' 

t . Chicago, almortsolelyon their 

^Jwa fovourite# ^0 unite thepartyand command 
*(fc more effectually than their competitors. Few 
j\ffra Succeed iti comprehending the various oonaidera- 
tioas. wpb ought to influence a choice. They only tee that 
Rectors are urged to reject Mr. ..Arthur or Mr. Blums 
because, in the opinion of the speaker or writer, he will not 
be equally likely with some other candidate to secure the 
votes of the State of New York. Incidentally Mr. Arthur 
is accused, of using the Federal patronage to promote his 
Own candidature ; and dark bints are thrown out as to Mr. 
Blaine’s private history ; but no serious stress is laid on 
such irrelevant disqualifications. It is generally admitted 
that Sir. Author, succeeding by accident to the Presidency, 
has discharged the duties of the office with credit and 
success ; and the liberality and good taste with which he 
•has performed his hospitable functions is not forgotten. 
Before the last election ho was principally known as a 
skilful party manager or wire-puller. In concert with 
Mr. Cqnkling, he was a principal supporter of General 
Grant ; and, when the attempt foiled, he was rewarded 
for his services by election to the Vice-Prcsuloncy. It 
is not impossible that in the present contest he may 
have availed himself of the skill acquired by experience. 
While he has judiciously acquiesced in the laws which have 
been passed in late years for the reform of the Civil Service, 
the President has not failed to use for political purposes 
his large remaining patronage. He probably incurs little 
risk through the imputation that bo has not discontinued 
the apportionment of the spoils to tho victors. The impres- 
sion that a candidate will, if be is elected, reward his 
supporters is not always detrimental to his prospects. 
Purists who hesitate to approve of such practices cannot 
but reflect that Mr. Blaine, if he had been President, would 
have followed similar courses. 

It is said that the Republicans in the Southern States 
will almost unanimously support Mr. Arthur j but at 
the dato of the last accounts Mr. Blaine commanded a 
majority of those delegates who had either received posi- 
tive instructions or had publicly announced their own 
intentions. Mr. Arthur came next in order; and Mr. 
Edmunds was tho only remaining candidate who had 
obtained any considerable support. It is woll known 
that tho preliminary preferences of the delegates often 
fail to indicate the result of the contost. In 1SS0 
General Grant began with a majority ; and the names of 
General Garfield and Mr. Arthur, who were both active 
partisans of Grant, hud not been mentioned till the work of 
the Convention was far advanced. It is known that Mr. 
Blainb will not be nominated on the flrst ballot ; and in 
subsequent stages of the election delegates are at liberty to 
transfer their votes to the candidate of their second or third 
choico. The striking resemblance between the election of a 
Pope by the Cardinals in Conclave and the nomination of 
a party candidate for tho American Presidency has often 
attracted notice. The vicissitudes, the surprises, and the 
prejudice against the most prominent aspirants ait) similar, 
because they proceed in some degree from the same causes. 
Mr. Blaine’s turbulent and aggressive policy when he was 
Secretary of State under General Garfield may probably 
have rendered him popular with some classes of the com- 
munity j but his removal by Mr. Arthur seemed to produce 
little feeling of regret. . It is strange that Mr. Blaine’s 
former rival, Mr* Conklino, has never been mentioned as a 
candidate!, If he takes any part in the present contest, he 
will probably use his influence in favour of Mr. Arthur j 
bhfc conjectures made without intimate knowledge of the 
clmractert and ftmtual relations of American politicians can 
only bo'fo^tned with hesitation. Mr. Edmunds, who 'teems 
to fc W h^hiy respectable candidate, may perhaps also be 
supported oh the ground of bis negative qualifications. He 
h$' fco£ rabwS art ah active party leader, and he may there* 
forh beWexpesed to jealousy than Mr. Arthur and Mr. 
BLAttifV Mr. Robert Lincoln has, in addition to his 
hereditary daitas qn the good wilLof the Republican party, 
hyd for two Or three years the pmee of Secretary of War 
without discredit. Having been included in many lists as 
yic^-^residency, he may posriblyhe nomi- 

postponed U»ir Nation*! 
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prbwple* or persons wImb tbeir fuitagonists have shown 
their hand at an earlier dat# ■ If Mr.- Arthur should 
be nominated by the RopttbUeabs, Uie adverse party 
will take advantage of 4 the > prejudice against second 
terms of office ; aud Mr. BtAfNk'sTforeign policy would 
furnish just or plausible grounds of attack. If poli- 
tical managers iu America were inconveniently sensi- 
tive, they might sometimes find themselves hampered 
during the Presidential contest by the opinions which they 
have expressed in a previous stage on the merits and pro- 
spects of candidates for nomination; but tho ceremony with 
which a Convention usually concludes its labours accurately 
represents the policy and conduct of either party. As soon 
as a candidate luia obtained the necessary majority, the 
Convention, on the motion of one of his former opponents, 
votes that tho choice shall be unanimous. From that 
moment ovory member of tho party is bound, to^ vote for 
the nominee, and to repel on occasion any objection which 
may be made to his claims. The large section of the Re- 
publican party which now denies that it will bo possible to 
secure the election of Mr. Arthur will, if he succeeds in the 
Convention, resent any future imputation on his merits. 
It will hardly bo worth tho while of Democratic orators to 
remind the opposite party of inconsistencies which may 
probably bo common to both sides. Their own choice of a 
candidate will, perhaps, remain obscure till the eve of the 
Convention in July. Up to the present time Mr. Tilden 
has been more often mentioned than any competitor. The 
pretensions of General Hancock, who was defeated at the 
last cloction, have not been revived. The party would, 
perhaps, gratify a natural feeling if it could elect the Condi* 
date who was defrauded of his rights in 1876. Mr. Tilden 
himself, though he is advanced in life, is still rigorous and 
active, and his political opinions are believed to be moderate. 
Foolish and insincere charges against his personal character 
have not lately been repeated, probably because they pro- 
duced no effect in the former contest. It may nevertheless 
be thought prudent to entrust the fortunes of the party to 
a younger candidate. 


DEBATES ON THE ARMY. 


T HE House of Commons has boon kindly patted on the 
back by superior persons for its good behaviour on 
Monday night. It agreed to a number of army votes 
without an altogether inordinate amount of bilk. For- this 
feat it is considered as entitled to much thanks. Whether the 
work was properly done, and tho many difficulties that have 
still to bo overcome before our army can be said to bo in A 
decent condition were honestly faced, is apparently thought 
a matter of very minor importance. In view of tho general 
character of debates on the army, this Christian disposition 
to bo thankful for small mercies is at least pardonable. 
They oil proceed on well-known lines. Every member 
who has a lad gives it an airing, and purely personal 
matters are discussed at length. Loose threads and slipped 
stitches are poiutcd out with care and precision. Some* 
thing is said about tho seal of our officers and the nativo 
valour of Britons. In the course of tho evening the 
Secretary of State for War shows himself open to. per- 
suasion that this or the other thing needs looking into; 
and promises to give it his best attention. The Votes are 
agreed to, and progress is reported. Then the House tame 
to other business, after having talked about and settled 
everything except the essential. This was the result of 
the Committees labours on Mondky. It was employed 
for a good part of its time on a class of questions of 
which Mr. Biggar gave an excellent example. He wanted 
to know whether the War Office xnoant to do anything 
about the case of a major in the Antrim militia who planned 
a practical joke on somebody eleven years ago. This was a 
highly absurd example of tho activity of members; but it 
differed mainly by being smaller and more Irish frpm Mr. 
Dawnay’s long speech on the working of the Medical 
Department with the field force in the Egyptian campaign. 
It is, of course, of the first importance that field hospitals 
should be kept in a satisfactory state; and Parliament 
would be well employed in thoroughly investigating that 
part of what is called our army organization. But that was not 
what Mr. DawnaY did. He confined himself to inquiring 
wither the doctors actually did or did not neglect their 
duty. $fow that question has been adequately sifted by a 
Committee already. We know, and have known for some* 
time, that the blame for the failure of the Medical Depart- 
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any triwfc kmceplion of party loyalty coujd have published 
euctf; af fetter as appeared on Wednesday, or written 
such/^r 'letter to his leader as wna indiscreetly printed 
banOniWk And, although it would be unfair to accuse 
hiwc ©fwilful misstatement, yet to the ordinary reader 
there are certainly some passages in the drat loiter (which 
he did intend for the public) which would give a false 
impression of the fuels without the second letter (which 
ho did not expect the public to see). His indigna- 
tion is very great, for instance, when he is accused of 
having culled tlie National Union of Conservatives a 
caucus; but in tbe letter to Lord Salisbury ho carefully 
describes it by that name. Again, he states that the letter 
to Lord Salisbury (which need not bo characterized) was 
approved by a majority of the Council; whereas it now 
appears that tho letter was only communicated to the 
Council after it had been sent, and that it was minuted in 
order that the correspondence might bo preserved for future 
discussion. If, however, there could be any doubt after the 
publication of these letters that the smooth working of the 
jwirty had been forgotten by Lord BANr.OL.rH Churchill, it 
would bo demonstrated by the fact that the immediate 
occasion of his resignation was the adoption by the Council 
of the National Union of Conservatives of a resolution 
recoin men ding harmony of action between that body and 
tbe Central Committee. This harmony, which until Lord 
Randolph Church ill took his unlucky part in the concerns 
of the Union had always existed/ must again be re-' 
established if the party is to deserve success. 

The simple question at issue is, as far as the Conservative 
public is concerned, Is a dual control to he permitted 1 Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Noiithcote, as is well known, 
work with absolute singleness of purposo and perfect agree- 
ment; but is Lord Randolph Churchill, who agrees with 
neither, to bo allowed to rule also ? Tho very suggestion 
of the thing is ludicrous. No man in his senses could dream 
that such a method of carrying on any organization, however 
simple, was possible; much less such a method of working 
such a complicated machinery ns that of a party. Lord 
Randolph Churchill may be Prime Minister some day — 
we hope, at any rate, that he will live to use his undoubted 
talents in the service of his country — but this will not bo 
done by sucli ways as have been referred to. Ilia presence 
at tho latest party meeting may bo construed as a sign that 
he knows this. 


T1IE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER RESOLUTION. 

milE assailants of the law of marriage are probably less 
X satisfied with then* majority of Tuesday, largo as it 
was, than it has been in some qu-irtcis supposed that they 
ought to be. They failed by a very largo margin to muster 
the imposing array of supporters on which they had an- 
nounced that they could count; and tho narrow limits 
within which, cross- voting was confined mad© the majority 
little more than a party one. It may, or may not be, prac- 
tically advantageous to those who desire an alteration in 
tho law that their pet question should become simply a trial 
of strength between the two political parties ; but, in such 
a case m the present, it is certainly not favourable to argu- 
mentative or moral victory. In fact, the argument for 
license has rarely boon more weakly supported than was 
the case in this debate. The appearance of Mr. Broadiutrst 
in the character of champion rather emphasized than ob- 
scured; what all students of the question know to be the 
ml history of tho matter, that the agitation originally and 
unsuccessfully got tip by a low wealthy law-breakers has 
enlisted an its side, first, the sectarian dislike of somo reli- 
gions bodies to the doctrines and discipline of the Church of 
England, and, secondly, tbe vague modern crotchet that the 
legislation of the past has, in some nefarious way, been 
generally direoted to suit the convenience of the rich and 
obstruct tbe convenience of the poor. Mr. Claris rather 
unexpected appearance in the character of a Sentimental 
defender of deceased wives* stetfei* Mr. HfiNEAors disquisi- 
tion on the importance of Mahomedan opinion as to the 
constitution and usages of the finally, certainly hod no Influ- 
ence on manjLyotes besides those of the ingenious members 
tbemtaflves; ^Mfe/Fowusa's hatred of the Church of Eng- 
land, 1 fe BiwSptokST’s no doubt genuine belief that ovecy 
wr&$*nan-ia dying .to marryJus deceased wife’s sister, 
and js ^etiinted by. a ;wi*04 eonjspirsey; of fcfeho**W 
dukefly muet have been the foflueaeing arguments, if argu- 

* Met had any influence at all, with- the supporters of the 
Besdutiom ; 


On the, other hand, there ocetifr ed .in, or in connexion 
with, the dobate certain things not a- little damaging to 
the ease of the deceased wife’s sister's Mends. The loudly- 
expressed desire to go no further in licensing marriages of 
affinity than tho deceased wife's sister contrasted awkwardly 
with Mr. Tuomassox’s intended, though riot actually moved, 
extension to deceased husbands’ brothers, an extension to 
whioh, and to others, as has been repeatedly shown, the 
samo arguments can be applied as to tho actual case. It 
must, moreover, have struck more than ono reader or hearer 
of the debate ns somewhat inconsistent that, while the 
word was apparently passed to throw the blame of tbe 
present law on the 44 sacerdotalism " of the Church of 
England, the dispensing practice of the Church of Romo 
(which has not generally been considered less “sneer- 
“ dotal ” than her Anglican sister) was triumphantly 
pleaded against tho law. And, lastly, to dismiss &n 
incident which practically has no direct effect, and is not 
likely to have much indirect effect, on the fate of the ques- 
tion, the whole debate showed more clearly than over 
whut is tho real motive of the innovators. Leviticus, 
statistics, tlio house accommodation of tho poor, the wrongs 
of guiltless infants, and tho charitable tolerance of those 
societies in which, Mr. Clarke tells us, deceased wives’ 
sisters are received us without a stain upon their character- 
all were mere covers and afterthoughts to the main plea that 
certain people, more or fewer, want to marry their wives* 
sisters, and that it is a great shame not to let them. Mr. 
Broaduuust’s eighteen thousand aspirants to the hands of 
their brothers-in-law, Mr. IIen cage’s Muhomedan standard 
Of family life, Mr. Clarke’s sugared quotations from Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Fowler's admiration of the princes of the 
blood and detestation of a clerical caste, and Sir Patrick 
O’Biukn's picturesque, but not precisely original, account of 
the circumstances in which the Churches of Rome and 
England parted company, all come to this. 44 Thou shalt 
44 not ” is a very disagreeable formula to the natural man, 
and the natural man would much rather get rid of it. No 
doubt he would ; and the inclination is by no means con- 
fined to the case of deceased wives' sisters. Whut tho 
Parliament of England and tho people of England have to 
consider is whether it is either right or wise to admit as a 
sufficient reason for the abolishing of a law divine or 
human, or both, tho facts that some people havo broken it, 
and would liko to he relieved of the consequences; that 
other people aro quite determined to break it, but are good 
enough to prefer that it should ho abolished; that others 
aro very much inclined to break it, and will bo uncomfort- 
able if they are not allowed ; and that others, again, break 
it daily, and may just as well be purged of their contempt 
whether they will or no. This is the real, genuine, un- 
adult orated rase for tlio measure; and, if it is a bad one, 
it is certainly not made better by sectarian denunciations 
of sacerdotalism, or by attempts to convince the poor that 
they, ox poor, arc suffering a grievance of some sort at the 
hands of tho rich. 


THE TAKES. 

A RUNNING fire of debate, newspaper controversy, 
and cross-examination has gone on all the week as to 
tho Parks. It goes near to be thought that Mr. StiAW- 
Lefevre has played tricks with Hyde Park Corner. If the 
Railway Bill passes, tho other corner by the Marble Arch 
will have far worse tricks played with it. The exclusive 
character of some Park roads is a sore subject with tlie 
Radical reformer who docs not see that to make the Parks 
more common than they are already will be to ruin them 
os parks. An intelligent American is said to havo com* 
plained that Ilyde Park was too wild, but that was before 
tho reign of the present Chief Commissioner. There is 
very little wildness left now, and the eastern and southern 
sides are laid out in the trimmest of trim gardens, with 
labels attached to the shrubs. Sir Frederick Leighton 
repudiates Sir Robert Peel's charges against the Royal 
Academy, and Sir Robert Peel reiterates them. The Com- 
mittee on the Parks Railway Bill tits daily, and has so far 
taken a good deal of not very disinterested evidence in 
feyour of the Bill, and a little against it. The strongest 
argument nut forward was that the British workman ro- 
ticung in the northern suburbs will save ten minutes on his 
journerto Westminster when the .Parks' route is open to 
him. There are many ways by which the British workman 
may tat* ten toiautes at less cost to the general public; but 
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it fo not clearly proved that In this case there are any work- 
man edneerned, Mr. Lkfevr* has rocoived a deputation of 
riders On tricycles who desire admission to the Parks. It 
& evident Mr. Lefcvre would accede to this modest request 
if he could do so without admitting bicyclos us well. The 
two kinds of “ cycles ” arc, it seems, on a totally different 
footing, but make the same claims to have the rights 
accorded to hackney cabs. Finally, a question has been 
asked in the House of Commons as to a chimney-pot, or 
“ cowled monk,’' which forms at present the crowning and 
most conspicuous ornament of the arch on Constitution 
Hill. Wo may notico this matter first. 

Mr. Lowtmka, in bringing forward the question, added 
another as to whether Mr. Shaw-Lcfeyrr had received 
any petition from tho Royal Academy protesting against 
the position of this conspicuous chimney-pot as “ a vio- 
44 lation of ©very principle of propriety and canon of good 
44 taste.” Mr. Lefeyre, in reply, assorted, what most 
peoplo know before, that the chimney-pot had been in tho 
same place for forty years past; but he omitted to say 
that it is owing to his own mistake in removing an arch de- 
signed for one situation and placing it in another that the 
ornament in question becomes visible. Mr. Lowther’h 
mention of tho Academicians Mr. Lefevre took very 
seriously, on tho obvious ground that Mr. Lowther did not 
mean it seriously, iftt, though the incident terminated 
here as far as the House of Commons is concerned, tho 
controversy between Sir Robert Peel and Sir Frederick 
Leighton is continued. Sir Frederick, denies that he ever 
thought a bust by Air. Belt worthy of ancient Greece; 
and Sir Robert rejoins by quoting a letter from Mr. 
Belt, in which it is positively stated. Air. Belt vaguely 
adds “others” to the President as describing his PaoliXti 
bust, before they knew bo had executed it, to be worthy 
of Phidias. It is to be hoped in tho interests of the 
public that Sir Frederick Leighton will not reply to 
Sir Robert Peel again. There is nothing but wrangling 
to be obtained by this sort of controversy. It does not 
affect tho Parks at all. Any one who understood classical 
architecture, or know the works of Decimus Burton, or the 
principles by which he was guided, could have told Mr. 
Shaw-Lkf&vke that to remove the arch down the hill and 
to turn it half round would mar its effect. Air. Lefeyre 
would probably have refused such counsel, but that him 
nothing to do with tho question. On Thursday evening tho 
Duke of Rutland and Lord Be Rom made a vain appeal to 
the Government to reconsider their decision as to the 
removal of the statue to Aldershot, and, in all probability, 
it will go there before long. 

Meanwhile, neither Sir Robert Peel nor the President 
of the Royal Academy seems to concern himself about the 
Railway Bill, Here the moving power appears, from tho 
evidence given before the Committee on Alonday, to be a 
permanent official of the Office of Works, Air. Mitford. 
How far he is also responsible for the muddle at Hyde Park 
Corner wo cannot tell ; but lie it is, as be says himself, who 
suggested the route from the Marble Arch to Albert Gate. 
Tho original proposal was to make a railway from tho Mar bio 
Arch to Hyde Park Corner. ThJ reasons against this course 
were obvious, oven to Air. Mitford ; but, instead of letting 
tho matter drop, lie must needs do a little amateur en- 
gineering on his own account, and propose the Albert Gate 
scheme, of which he is evidently very proud. The local 
opposition to the Bill is very strong. All Edgware Road 
seems to be against it. Tho evidence in favour of the scheme 
is very weak. Of course on Tuesday Air. Bell and Air. 
Fenton, who are railway managers, warmly approvod of it. 
They arc entirely within their provinco, but Mr. Mitfobd's 
position ns a designer and promoter of railways is by no 
moans so dear. This is just where the chief of a depart- 
ment should and can best interfere. But Air. Mitford’s 
chief is Air. Shaw-Lefevre, 


SEA-FISHING. 

mHE catching of Bah is a pastime so attractive to the people of 
> jt hem islands, and the opportunities lor its exercise in our 

folamt^styn so limited, that it seems a little strange that the 
vtffc, and. inexhaustible region of pleasure which the sea affords 
tihOuld hky? been hitherto, so little explored. Year by year the 
supposed to he the finer art of freshwater fish- 
fig Je^rtfepafifog taupe restricted# add subject to conditions which 
pfo<*I pfteyc»d the reach of any but the wealthy. The Thames 
Afisf&Uiita votaries. atadit must be reckoned as a wonderful proof 
of fop fosooroes of that node stream that it should still continue 


to yiold something. Without undervaluing these *imple? : de%ltfs#, 
for to the true angler every kind of fishing fo p& od , when beftdr 
cannot be had, we art tempted to SBk.why it & that the^ptassuit 
of fish at sea is so much neglected, and even judged . %h Matt' 
inferior art. Here ia an open water which it is to 

over-fish, which noeds no preserving, which is ever we& stocked/ 
In all the elements of sport, the sea ia at least equjld to foe 
loch or the river. Tho incidental delights are raOra various, 
the excitement certainly not less ; while there is just a spies ox 
danger to give zest to the pursuit, Tho dancing waves, the ppen 
Bky, tho wider panorama of land and water, am no bad exchange 
for the purling stream, the hanging trees, the enamelled meadow. 
It is supposed to he only a base mind which reckons the “ bog ” 
an item m the estimate of the sport ; yet to many sea-fishing 'mil 
have this recommendation over river*fi$king, that the creatures 
taken have a certain edible and commercial value. The true 
angler is believed to bo superior to this feeling; yet we may fairly 
doubt whether, if tho salmon were as worthless a fish for the 
table ns the barbel, we should esteem his capture so highly. 
Always excepting tho salmon, which is really a sea-fish, with 
whom eweot water is only a passing domestic necessity, there 
are hut few fisli in the river which lor their own sake ore worth 
catching. In the sea the worthless ones are tho exception. Tho 
abundance of species, tho variety of forms, and the uncertainty 
as to what you may bring up are other elements peculiar to sea* 
tisliing which the conventional angler, the classic Waltonian, 
mioses. When you go trouting, you catch trout (sometimes) ; 
and when you go gudgeoning, you catch gudgeon* making no 
account of a chance perchling or dace. But there is no telling 
what creature may take your hook at the bottom of the sea, or 
your fish as lie ascends to the surface. The original capture may 
be either whiting or gurnard, and what conies up may suffer a 
sea change on the journey, and win blessing or curse by proving 
dory or dog-fish. Finally, to those who can contain their stomachs 
in n 14 lop,” sea-fishing includes, in nddition to angling, a good 
deal of what is most adventurous in yachting. 

As for art, those who visited tho Fisheries Exhibition of last 
year might have observed the great variety of devices for tho 
catching of sea-fish, not only by those who purfoo the trade, but 
those for whom Air. Wilcocks writes The Sen Fisherman. That 
valuable work, which we are glad to see in a fourth and much 
improved edition (London: Longmans. 1884), is a witness at 
onto to the neglect with which this branch of angling has 
been treated, and the great advance it has made in late years. 
Whilo angling proper has n whole literature to itself, sea-fishing 
lias only its Wilcocks, The book is unique, and the only biblio- 
graphy it admits is a comparison of editions. This is a fact 
which, though highly flattering to the author, is scarcely credit- 
able to a nation which possesses in its circumjacent seas the 
most magnificent fishing-ground in the woild— a field of art of 
which the potentialities are only hounded by the enterprise of the 
insidious shrimper and tho intrusive trawler. This fourth edition 
of Air. Wilcockt/s book has been enlarged and improved ; and if it 
is scarcely yet equal to its great subject, it is because the march 
of art in sea-fishing has even outstripped the teaching of its 
earliest apostle and only authority. While we have a great deal 
of practical information ns to tackle and boat gear and all the 
coarser ways of taking fish, tho defects which were conspicuous 
in tho former editions are still to be noted in this. The first and 
most irritating is in respect to the cluuiBy arrangement by which 
the chapters nro made to run into one another, dissertations on 
bait being mixed up with fishing adventures and foe kinds and 
ways of fhb in a manner most distracting to tho Teader. It is 
true there is an index ; but, as the book is SAid to have been re* 
written, it is a pity the matter was not re-cast, into some kind of 
order. Tbo instructions given are such a* are evidently derived 
from a long and zealous pursuit of sea-fishing as an amusement# 
and &U that relates to boatmansbip, the ekoice of fishlngtgroundfl^ 
the taking of marks, and tbo making of foe various Irinas of sea* 
tackle is of great value, and conveyed in a aim;* . seamanljke 
fashion. In regard to the matter of the instruction but qqly 
complaint is that Air. Wilcocks hardly seems to attach sufficient 
importance to tho improvements which have been recently made 
in the art of which ho was foe first teacher, especially In the 
substitution of artificial for natural lines, and in the various re* 
finomonts, both in trolling or 44 whipping ” and bottom-fishing# for 
which we are indebted to tho ingenuity of the We«t*couitry 
anglers, in this branch of the art at the head of the world. Our 
author is a little old-fashioned, and slow to Admit foe value <rf 
the modern devices. Yet it is these which have givmt rtdfo a 
new character to the art, and are rapidly re volutfonliWforjpa©-. 
tice of the sea-fisherman. Half of the charm of Uesin 

the successful deluding of the fish by means Which & Wji right 
appear disproportionate to the end to be achieved/ : Any on* oaft 
catch fish in the sea— thi«®art is to catch firir in foe greatest 
number, under unlikely conditions, and wifo the least eft* 
penditure of power. Sea-fish being more somefous, Atom .gqffidg* 
and moro accessible than river-fish, are more easily fokeq by pears* 
tackle; but more will be taken,' e&d 'the pkssiiM^ ; fo& foeta 
will be greater, in proportion at the Does# 
lures are finer. No one would catch a salitabB^wifoL^h^iriNm * 
who could catch one with an artificial 
not therefore pay foe mm ■ mm HitfStat tfr 
pollack as we dp to their kinsmstrin ftesh 
take to suppose that . sea-fish *# J* M jwfomk m,mm wmA 
than river-fish. Other things befog equal, fine 
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in reference to which, as wo have shown, these hours of doll 
debate can he condensed into minutes of excellent political 
comedy* But them is no need to stop here. Who, save a few 
persons who have ncress to political news and the personal friends 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Macliver, would have known, but for 
the newspapers, the delightful opinion of the Prime Minister about 
44 freo comment ” ? The Plymouth Liberal Association wrote to 
commuuicate the usual resolution which, though we have not 
seen it, no doubt raid the usual things, in the usual way (as 
per bektogranh), and Mr. Gladstone acknowledged it per private 
Secretary. “ These proceedings of the Opposition respecting Vctos 
of Censure may,” Mr. Gladstone thinks, 41 become too subject of 
freo comment during the debate next week/' Now' the phrase 
“froo comment” is of itself, as has been said, delightful. It sug- 
gests that other charming form of speech common in the mouths 
of the feminine members of the lower claves — 44 a few words” — 
it being in both co^ea perfectly well known what sort of comment 
and what sort of words are referred to. And observe, too, that 
Mr. Gladstone apparently objects to Votes of Censure as Votes of 
Censure. According to this pleasing doctrine, au Opposition 
would seem to have the right to bring in one Vote of Censure 
per Session (or is it per Parliament ?), and when that is defeated the 
Government ought to bo bothered no more. The defeat, of a Vote 
of Ceosure on the past is equivalent to a vote of indemnity for 
the future; and, if a fresh blunder or crime causes fresh protest, 
tho protest, and not the question whether them is reason fur it, is 
to be tbo subject of free comment. So does an old offender in 
court occasionally consider it a subject for free comment (or even 
for boots) that bo should troubled with fresh inquiries into his 
misdeeds. 

One more instance of the recreation and consolation to bo found 
in that much-reviled product of this so-called nineteenth century, 
tho newspaper, and we have done. 44 M. Ferry,” wiys a paper before 
us, 44 may be ignorant of many things, but lie U not quite so stupid 
as to imagine that the majority in the House [of Commons] is uut 
proof against any number of telegrams from Klinrtoum. There 
may be some score who will refuse to voto that bluck is white ; 
but, if Mr. Gladstone speaks them fair, they will not carry their 
opposition beyond abstention.” Now this citation does not come 
from our own irreverent columns, or from those of the St. Jumps'* 
Gazette, or from those of tho Times, still less from those of any 
party organ of the Opposition; it comes l'rom the Tall Mall. Ami 
dot nobody say that the Pall Mall t huviug taken a leading part in 
supporting General Gordon's mission, is bound to be angry at his 
abandonment. That is so; but it is not all the fact or half the 
fun. Here is a Liberal, not to say a Radical, newspaper, the Uadic.il- 
Idberalism 6f which has never recently been impeached, roundly 
charging tho Radical- Liberal majority of a Radical-Liberal 
Parliament with being proof against any number of facts and per- 
fectly ready to vote black white at a Radical-Liberal Ministers 
bidding. If this is not, to adopt n highly picturesque and expres- 
sive comparison, '* more fun than a barrel of monkeys,” we do 
not know what is. Somebody said that a truo joke was uo joke, 
but he was wrong. What the Pall Mall Gazette says is perfectly 
true, and it is an admirable joke— that is, if attention, as was 
explained on a former occasion, be kept strictly to tho jocular side 
of the question. And perhaps that was what the Ancient who 
made the remark about the 44 sooth bourd,” after all, meant. 

Such are a very few consolations of newspaper reading derived 
from the newspapers of a few hours, and applied under the adverse 
circumstances of bad nows from abroad and a Gludatonian Adminis- 
tration at home (which two things are indeed one), and a Franchise 
Bill, and stormy weather, and a multitude of Exhibitions, and tho 
Liberation Society, and the Deceased Wife's Sister, and the news 
that the vintage has been knocked about yet another year in Franco 
by those abominable ill-tempered saints whom Master Frauds men- 
tions, the saints who preside over hail, frost, rain, and other 
unpleasant atmospheric phenomena. They might have been multi- 
plied many times, and they are accessible to anybody, Therefore 
let no one speak evil of newspapers unless ho is not a laughing 
animal, or, which is the same thing, unless he is a sincere admirer 
of Mr. Gladstone. For this last luckless class there 1 b, indeed, but 
little consolation, except in very carefully chosen periodicals, and 
in them only by sticking closely to the division lists and the lead- 
ing articles. A moment’s rashness of 44 cross-reading,” of straying 
into speeches or paragraphs, and there is no knowing what the 
fervent Gladstouian rany ccino upon. The only consolation for 
him is, that he is probably too much of a Gladstouian to have any 
eyes to see what he does come upon. 


BOSSUET. 

B OSSUET— 44 the last of the Fathers,” as he has been styled 
by a pardonable anachronism, which, however, forgets 
Butler, not to mention others—- is so conspicuous a figure both 
in literary and ecclesiastical history, and is so confessedly the 
'typical representative and spokesman of the grandest epoch of the 
old Galilean Church, that it is not surprising to find an elaborate 
paper devoted to him in the Quarterly Hcview. How far the 
wnteife treatment of his theme can be considered felicitioug will 
ejpjpear in the sequel, and meanwhile it is rather strange to find ^ in 
theloDg list or works enumerated in the heading no mention 
made OlMrii/ Sidney Lear’s Bossuet and Mb Contertiporat'us*, reviewed 
somlyearS Cgo in our columns. That he won his chief reputation 
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aa an orator, a controversialist, and a churehman may he allowed, 
but it is a little odd to be informed in Bftiins that 14 the leajri 
appropriate aspect in which he coil be viewed is that of a man “of 
letters,” especially when we hod been told only on the previous 
page that any impeachment on the greatness of Eomwk^mM 
naturally appear to a Frenchman as sacrilegious as it wdnp to an 
Englishman to impugn tho fame 44 of our nearly contemporary 
Milton.” For it is obviously only as being both literary men that 
any analogy can be traced between the two. Nor doea the reAsou 

f riven for this strange verdict add much to its plausibility. If 
feasuot always or generally wrote 44 for an immediate practical 
purpose,” Cardinal Newman— if our memory eerves us— haa.^ some- 
where made a very similar statement about his own writings; 

J ret the reviewer, we presume, would hardly venture to dispute 
iis Eminence's claim to a high place among 44 men of letters, 1 
though ho, like Boas net, boa written 44 as a doctor of the 
Church.” In truth such an arbitrary canon as this judg- 
ment implies would make sad havoc of many illustrious literary 
reputations. Of Bossuet’s encyclopaedic, if somewhat undi- 
gested, learning, which seems to have embraced almost the 
entire circle of knowledge attainable in his day, with the 
solitary exception of mathematics, for which he had a distaste, 
the reviewer says next to nothing. He is right however in pre- 
mising that Bossuet wns eminently the child of his age and 
couutry, and that accordingly some acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances of his life is essential to an intelligent appreciation of 
his political and religious principles. And the following passage 
supplies on tho whole a fair summary of tho salient points to Le 
kept in mind : — 

It ia important to remember that France was then but slowly recovering 
from the dbnairouH eflocta of tlio civil war of tho League, the object «*f 
which hiul been to extirpate tbo liugucaot party, and form both (lie Crown 
nod the Church into uuqualilicd suhmianion to the Papal See. Nor mu-*t 
wo overlook that in hn own youth, through the acnsHciia wars of tho 
Fronde, Bonnet himself m\vr hm couutry once more convulsed and the 
Crown humiliated ; while across the water he watched the English reh< lfem 
running its turbulent and fatal course, and shaking the thrones of Europe 
with amazement ami terror. Both his hereditary prepossessions, then, and 
the experiences of his youth, combined to foster in his mind the sentiment 
of absolute submission to the Crown as the only secure centre of natioual 
unity, and to root in him two invinciblo and fife long aversions ; on one 
side,* to the reformed doctrine*, which aeefued in every nation where they 
tound a footing to be a standing source of discord and weakness ; on the 
other, to the encroaching policy of tho Popes, which menaced the royal 
prerogative, and thrust upon (he Gullicau Church a foreign and uncon- 
stitutional jurisdiction. 


It Hhould be recorded to hia honour that from oarliest youth 
Bosauet was irreproachable in morals, at a period when unfor- 
tunately an ecclesiastical status, and even the highest dignities of 
tho Church, afforded no sure guarantee for correctness of conduct, 
lie had already as a boy of sixteen given promise of his oratorical 
powers, when called upon at a few minutes’ notice — a wager being 
laid on his success— to preach before a gay party assembled at 
midnight at the Hotel ae ltambouillet, and not long afterwards 
tho bishop of Lisieux made him preach before a graver assem- 
blage, of gphops and learned men, among whom was the famous 
l)e Kancri, who has left on record the -impression produced by his 
discourse. lie was forty-two when he delivered his great funeral 
oration on Henrietta Maria, the widow of Charles I., and about 
the same time he was appointed tutor to the Dauphin, an office he 
discharged for ten years with unwearied and conscientious dili- 
gence, but without gaining the affections or exercising much 
influence over tho mind of a not very responsive pupil. It led 
however to his composing bis Politics and Discourse oh Universal 
History , on which Mr. liucltle has pronounced a verdict At least as 
narrow and one-sided as the work he so angrily condemns. 

In 1680, at the age of 53, llossuet became Bishop of Means, 
having previously held and resigned the loss important see of 
Condom. He retained Meaux to his death in 1704, but throughout 
that quarter of a century — as was said of a fete English bishop of a 
suffragan See— he was rosily the virtual primate of the national 
Church. The reviewer discusses his policy with special reference 
to three burning questions of the day in France, the Galilean 
Liberties, tho treatment of the Huguenots, and Quietism. There 
is too much unfortunately in his conduct of the two last atfhirt 
over which his warmest admirers must desire to csst a; veil. 


On his handling of the quarrel with Rome opinion* are apt to 
differ a good dual according to the theological standpoint of lftfe 
critic, and the Quarterly reviewer betrays throughout too marked an 
animus to be an impartial or discriminating guide on such matter*, 
Wcraay have a word tossy on the subject further on. Let it suffice here 
to note thAt the first of the famous four Gailican articles* framed 
by Bossuet, solemnly repudiates all civil or temporal jurfiMBoHoq 
of the Pope, and therefore condemn* the deposing powe*;the 
second reaffirms the decrees of 44 the holy GScumeaieal Council of 
Constance/' subjecting the Pope in spiritual causes to a Gefieral 
Council: the third limits his jurisdiction by the ancient canons 
of the Church and recognizftVxmtional usages $ the fourth declares 
his judgment 4 * in matters of faith” to bo seMeot to the consult 
of the Church. In the Protestant controvert took * 

prominent part, and bath his Exposition of the Cam A Bmtit atklhls 
well-known Variations of the Protestant ChurohssftiiOntj achieved 
a splendid literary success, but produced imrippete retells of 
a directly religious kind. It must be in Viter 

of the conditions of his age it is hardly to w'wcpM that hi 
was not content to confine himitlf to sudk Jegi^ 
theologml warfare; but whetberor not liefvWte: 
ribie for the Revocation of the Edict of 
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ftohfo *» tp doubt that the measure bed bis hearty approval. 
SboMh not the violence which followed od it No doubt fie could 
pleadOie excuse of his biographer that his error was shared by all 
- 1 k ft ®d public bodies of the kingdom, and indeed by 

the f||i of Frimee, not to say of Europe. He insists him* 
self indeed justly enough in tbo Variation* that tbs repression of 
religious error by the secular arm was a principle on which 
Catholics and Protestants were agreed, and that he knew of two 
Christian sects only that denied it, the Socinians and Anabaptists; 
he might have added that their doctrine of toleration was 
probably prompted rather by weakness than by conviction, 
and that the Anabaptists at all events bad shown little dis- 
position to abide by it when they had the upper baud, 
biome allowance must also be made for the peculiar circum- 
stances of France ^ in his own day, already noticed, which 
led the great majority of Frenchmen to identify patriotism 
with sealous maintenance of the established faith, and it is 
just to remember that be was gentle and conciliatory in deal- 
* ing with Protestants in his own diocese. But still in a man of 
Boasuet’s commanding genius these excuses cannot be accepted as 
more than partial, especially when we recollect the very dilferent 
line adopted by bm contemporary and brother prelate, the saintly 
Fdnelon, who positively refused to comply with the King's desire 
that be should preach to the Huguenots, unless the soldiers were 
first withdrawn, observing that by the military method of prosely t- 
ism they might doubtless bring flocks of converts to communion, 
whose conversion however would be worse than worthless. It is 
not pleasant to find Bossuet, on the other hand, in a funeral dis- 
course on the Chancellor Le Tellier. who with his dying hand 
had affixed the great seal to the fatal edict, after which he 
said Nunc dimittia, lauding to the skies “the piety of Louis,” 
ns a new Constantine, Theodosius, Marcian, and Charlemague, 
who “ had confirmed the faith and exterminated the boretics.” 
And the mention of Fdoelon recalls a still more question- 
able episode in the career of 44 the Eagle of Aleaux." It is not 
quite fair to say with Mr. Leclry that, when 44 the question of the 
disinterestedness of the love we should bear to Goa was agitated 
in the Catholic Church, Bossuet took the selfish and Fenelon the 
unselfish side." Most impartial judges of every religious school 
will be disposed to endorse 4 * the judgment of the Quarterly re- 
viewer hero, that, on tbe main issue at stake, Bossuet was substan- 
tially in the right ; 44 the doctrine of pure love, with its apparent 
consequences . . . was too refined fur common use. As Bossuet 
observed, it mistook earth for heaven, and exile for home." And 
Mme, Guy on, who, if a devout, was also a very foolish and flighty 
woman— whom St. Paul certainly would not have 44 Buffered to 
teach"— insisted on preaching her doctrine, in season and out of 
season, 44 for common use." Still nothing can excuse the tyran- 
nical cruelty of her treatment at Bossuet s urgent suggestion, or 
his ready credulity in listening to the silly slanders against her 
moral character. And far more deeply discreditable was his con- 
duct throughout the whole business towards Fdoelon, though less 
disgraceful than that of his worthless kinsman, 44 the little nephew 
of a great uncle," whom he employed as his emissary at Rome to 
bully the Pope into compliance with the dictates of the French 
Court, and for whose appointment to a bishopric he did not cease 
scheming to the last, though it was not granted till twelve years 
after his death. If the controversy exhibited the ignominious and 
undisguised humiliation of the Court of Rome, under the arrogant 
and imperious dictation of 44 the elder son of the Church," it is also 
too true that 44 the worst side of Boasuet's character was drawn out 
by the strife" 

It Is pleasanter to turn to his threefold celebrity as an 
orator, a controversialist, and a groat ecclesiastical statesman. On 
the first point there is little new to be said ; perhaps there is 
something rather stilted and grandiose About his eloquence at 
times, though the reviewer seems to us hardly to do it justico. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to learu that he did not, like Massillon 
Bourdaloue. and the great French preachers of the day generally, 
write his discourses in full and learn thorn by heart, but drew 
up outlines and notes, to be filled up in delivery, special parts 
only bring written out, as is— wo believe— tbe general custom of 
great speakers, whether on sacred or secular themes. To enter on 
a detailed criticism of Bossuet'e controversial position would be 
verybke entering on a discussion of the controversy between Rome 
and Protestantism, and that would be obviously out of place here, 
ft would: be difficult perhaps to state the esse, as it stood in tbe 
we&teeiith century, between the rival creeds more effectively than 
Boeetyst baa done from his own point of view : to ssy that he 
dofS tmt meet scientific, historical, and other difficulties which 
at;, that day nobody dreamed of, is no disparagement to his 
aratensss|,m>ugh it may make much of his argument obsolete. 
But after *U Bossuet was greatest as an ecclesiastical statesman, 
dfid the reviewers estimate of him in that capacity is per- 
owiftly not a,preebtod. By oHwtfauu, if we rightly under- 
Unimori Bosmt. Gsibawm wee rendered “illarioul" 
ena.uUMt eb*iurd by Ue adhesion to the See of he the 
dMnfc oehtN of m»ty. “To the marrow he w» n Ca thol ic 
mwOfg to tfe «ad«i 'Uwffitf Of Ofttholiciem « oM thet under? 

of the Te^cj which it mdkuU*. iueou- 
•ftMtiito pnnciple.. From the tradition of .the Wi 

th.WdSstt Is toailm&fi the ve* ppfc^^ 


{fossuet's day only, but tor raveari-Ptytovfob between tbe rival 

S orties in the Church. Gallicam#m, in tnueb tbs same sense as 
e understood it, bad already been a n jo& point for mors than 
two centuries, ever since tbe great Couficu of Constance, and its 
advocates argued, with at least as much plausibility as their oppo- 
nents, that it represented 11 the traditions of the Church " in a far 
more remote ana venerable antiquity. It is quite legitimate sgsin 
for Anglican controversialists to contend— though the contention 
is not essential to the Anglican position— -that M between Ultra- 
montane servitudes and Anglican independence the ‘Qsllican 
Liberties were on illogical halting-place," out, to assume this as a 
self-evident truism, in a paper not professedly controversial but 
critical, is to decide offhand a controversy bristling with dis- 
puted points, historical and theological, of which the writer betrays 
no inkling, and to condemn offhand a long line of illustrious 
Churchmen and divines, to whose names he makes no reference. 
His one argument has at least the mens of an exquisite simplicity ; 
44 the brand of heresy has been stamped upon it (Gallicsmsm) by 
the Vatican [Council], and within the entire obedience of Rome, 
Ultramontamsm has triumphed And reigns supreme/ 1 As a State- 
ment of present fact, this would have been truer ten years ago 
than now; as a prophecy— and to serve the purpose of the argu- 
ment it must include a forecast of the future— it is still more open 
to dispute ; but wo care not to intrude on Dr. Cumming** vacant 
throne. 'Whatever may or may not come to pass hereafter, it is 
sufficiently 44 illogical " — to adopt the reviewer’s own chosen term — 
to infer that Bosauet's position as formulated in 1662 was untenable, 
because two centuries afterwards it was “branded with heresy" 
by a very questionable vote —questionable, we mean, in the manner 
of extoriing it, for with its attract justice we are not concerned 
— of a skilfully drilled assembly, passed under strong Coercion, 
and in the teeth of the vigorous protests of all the lead i ng 
spokesmen of that same hierarchy of which Bossuet was once 
the acknowledged leader. There is more force in the reviewer’s 
comment on the 44 imperious and resolute immobility of thought 0 
which distinguished him from Pascal, but tho comparison of two 
men, of perhaps equal genius but utterly unlike in every other 
respect, is scarcely a happy one. Bossuet was not, and never 
claimed to be, a philosopher, as neither was Pascal an orator or 
a statesman. To say that words of Pascal survive which still 
speak to the hearts of all in mi, while 41 uo one now takes practical 
account of ” the writings of Bossuet, is much like saying that 
I/>cke is still read, while 44 no one now takes practical account of" 
the political theories of Burke. Philosophy, if it is good for any 
time, must be good for all times ; politics, polemics, and preaching 
necessarily vary from age to age. It is true that the horoon of 
Bossuet was limited, and that 44 human intelligence, in its pro* 
gross, has outwitted him." Will the reviewer tell us how many 
there have been of the greatest intellects the world has seen— and 
we are not prepared to elevate Bossuet to that supreme distinc- 
tion— of whom the same might not as justly be affirmed ? 


MILKING TELEGRAMS. 


rpHE action brought by the Central News Agency against the 
- 1 - Eastern Telegraph Company, the Exchange Telegraph Com* 
pany, Sir James Anderson, and Air. Benjamin Smith, has disclosed 
a very interesting and a very diversified story. It is almost an 
illustration of Quidquid ayunt hominet . It is a narrative of ad- 
venture, of pluck, of enterprise, of despatch— nsv, of more de- 
spatches than oue. There is in it a spice of romance, and if tho 
evidence for the plaintifti had been true, there would have 
been in it a good deal more than a spioe of fraud. The glories 
of the Special Correspondent have beeu celebrated by many pens, 
uot least frequently or least eloquently by fiis own. The profession 
can never, from the nature of the case, lack a sacred bard. Its 
members would not be doing their duty If they did not describe in 
more or less highly-coloured language their own performances. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to read the testimony of Mr. Burleigh 
iu the present cose, which was given with perfect simplicity and 
an entire absence of ostentation, without fooling some pride at tbe 
spirit displayed by Englishmen in this, as in every other walk of 
life. Mr. Burleigh was sent out to Egypt by the Central News. 
Ho was with Lord Wolseley’s forces when the assault upon Arabi'a 
position was made, and ho was present at tbe battle of Tel-el* 
Kebir. He accompanied the Royal Irish, thinking, he says, that 
they were sure to be woll to tho fore. They were, and so was Mr. 
Burleigh. Looking about him with perfect coolness under fire he 
saw what happened, and galloped off with the information to tele- 
graph home. It may be as well before going further to consider 
what Mr. Burleigh had doue. He had secured for himself, and, 
as he thought, consequently for his employers, the earliest in- 
telligence of an event, in which not this country only, but the 
whole of Europe, was deeply interested. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy which led to Tel-el-Kebir, it is impossible 
to doubt that the anxiety for news of it was eager and in- 
tense. By his own courage and sagacity, Mr. Burleigh was 
enabled to send an account of it before an y one else, and within 
a wry short space of time indeed. . He was a long way ahead of 
tbe official telegram. The engagement was fought at daybreak ; 
find at a time variously estimated, but at all events early in 
the morning, Mr* Burleigh's message wap despatched. Vet it 
was . not the first to be published in this country. The 
earliest account of Tel-el-Kebir Actually printed in England wae 
described as having been received fay the Exchange Telegraphs 
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of students. Still the movement in England is all in the forward 
direction, and no more striking evidence of it could be found than 
!tx the opening of tbo now adjunct to the Fits william Museum laBt 
Tuesdav. 

The new building lies near to, and behind, Peterhoitse and 
the Fitzwilliam. The space at the disposal of the architect, 
Mr. Basil Champimys, was limited, and did not admit of the 
effect which ho has attained in other buildings in Cambridge; 
hut he has made the best and most practical use of it. Beside 
the lecture-room, iu which the opening ceremony was held, 
stand, on the one hand, the museum of classical and, on the 
other, that of general archeology. In the former are collected 
casts of the most important remains of Greek end Roman plastic 
art now scattered among the many galleries of Europe, in- 
cluding some of the moat important of those recently discovered. 
It is only by means of such collections that ancient sculpture can 
be properly studied. In none of the great, galleries of original 
works can the development of classical sculpture be half ns well 
seen as in a judicious selection of copies taken from among them 
all and assembled together on one spot. For teaching purposes 
such a collection as is now made at Cambridge, and as wo hope 
will be multiplied throughout the country, ia indispensable. No 
rending and no verbal instruction can dispense with the actual 
eight of a work of art. It must be there before the eve, 
either in the original or in a fair copy, before we can know 
anything about it. It is true that a man may loam to talk 
glibly and plausibly about it by reading and drawing on his 
fancy. Wo remember tho case of a man who playfully, in 
the last days of April some years ago, drew up an imaginary 
critique of the pictures in tho Rojal Academy for that year. 
The illusion was perfect. All the familiar qualities of one 
well-known artift were brought bo'orc us. We seemed to soo 
the pictures on the walls ; we seemed to admire the discriminative 
skill of the critic (who was, in fact, no bad judge in such 
matters) in showing us how here success was attained, and how 
licro tho painter had attained and there had fallen short of his high 
ideal. But none of the pictures were ever really painted. And 
we can recall another case in which a practised nrt-critic, without 
ever having seen it, maintained in a periodical of high reputa- 
tion tho authenticity of a disputed picture of the timo of the 
Renaissance agaiust those who had studied it with care and 
who held it not to bo genuine. So easily does imposture 
entwine itself with art-criticism. But for a real knowledge, 
and, we may say, for even an intelligent appreciation, of art, and 
especially of plastic art, such collections ns that just opened 
at Cambridge are of the lirst importance. In sculpture the e.tst 
far more truly represents the original thnn all but the very 
best copies iu painting. Owing to tin* difficulty of reproducing 
colour and the thousand nuance* which, in pictorial art, go to 
make up facial expression, most copies of great pictures only move 
the reseutment oi those who love the originals, in sculpture the 
cast comes far nearer to the original work, and serves only to re- 
awaken the pleasure with which we brut, saw it. Few, again, of 
those who love art can see nil tho chief collections in Europe, and 
lew of those who can are able to carry away in their memories a 
vivid and exact record of all that they have seen. For the study 
of classical art, in all its forms and developments, such a collec- 
tion as this is better than any one of tho groat galleries of Europe, 
because it shows in a methodical form, as they cannot do, the 
course of this art from its earliest to its latest stages. 

The opening of the new branch museum passed off most plea- 
santly. The Vice-Chancellor having called on Professor Colvin to 
speak, the latter explained at considerable length the history and 
objects of the new archaeological movement at Cambridge ; and Mr. 
•Tames Russell Lowell, who followed in a speech full of tact and 
brilliance, was able to say, with justiiiable pride, that no small 
share in that movement was due to his countryman, the present 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Dr. Charles Waldstein, who 
has for four years been working with equal zeal and success in 
winning for this subject its due recognition in the University. 
Sir Frederick Leighton spoke for the Royal Academy, and Mr. 
Newton for the British Museum. The conclusion of his speech, 
in which he said that one of the tilings that be had most desired 
all through his life had that, day come to pass, will linger long 
in the memories of those who heard it. Mr. K B. Tylor, 
with a pleasantry fully appreciated by the audience, told them 
that arcbtcology was alter all only 'a branch of anthropology 
(on which subject the students at Oxford have now the ad- 
vantage of his teaching), and threatened them, if they did not 
behave themselves with propriety, towards tho greater science, 
with being squeezed into the last chapter of all boobs on anthro- 
pology. Air. E. A. Freeman amused, but did not surprise, his 
audience by suggesting that the Elgin marbles ought to be carried 
bock to Athens, and their place supplied by plaster casts. He 
would doubtless also denude the National Gallery of all pictures 
except those by English masters, and have their places taken by 
copies. These gambols of the learned Professor of History at 
Oxford were not, however, taken seriously by anybody present. 
k We want in England ns many original masterpieces as we can 
get ; but we want also to supply the place of those which we have 
not, and to multiply those that we have, in order that Greek art 
may bs properly understood. Near an casts can come to the 
original, there is still a difference between the best copy and tho 
xnSbla at it came from the hands of Phidias. In the interests of 
Greek art it is good that, while much of the best remains on Greek 
avilj much also is scattered over Eyrope, It is thus not only 


placed in a safety which it would not find in its native home, but 
it is put within tho reach of the world at large. Among others 
who epoko on Tuesday last at Cambridge may be mentioned the 
names of Lord Houghton, Professor Jebby tad Dr, Charles 
Waldstein. 

The new branch of the museum, as we have said, is .devoted 
to general as well as classical archaeology. The Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society has here placed what it has gathered of Saxon 
and Roman remains collected in the districts of Cambridge. Casts 
from the forgotten cities of Central America taken by Mr. 
Maudsley are also to be found in the collection, and Baron von 
Iliigel, who will take charge of the general department of 
archaeology, has contributed much material of great interest from 
the South Sea Islands. The collections, valuablo as they are still, 
are at present only in their infancy. We have only to remember 
what the British' Museum and the National Gallery once were, 
and what they now are, to see how a movement set on foot with 
energy and intelligence may develop. The present movement ia 
Cambridge could not be under better guidance than that of those 
who now lead it. Even at present the objects exhibited in the 
new building are not by any means all that the Museum owns: 
and, as time goes on, the diligence and liberality of those interested 
in arc Ideological research will not fail to add to it fresh treasures. 
For the present, we can onlv most heartily congratulate tho 
University on the acquisition which it has made to ito educational 
resources, and trust that more and more every branch of human 
knowledge may bo as well represented in Cambridge as in any 
other University in the world. 


PBINCE RUNG. 

O NE of those killing frosts which occur iu the career of most 
statesmen, more especially iu Eastern empires, has fallen 
upon Prince Rung. As to the exact cause of his disgrace, 
whether it be due to tho failure of his negotiations in Tonquin or 
to the intrigues of his enemies, we have no authoritative state- 
ment, We see only the puppets ou the stage of Chinese politics, 
and can but vaguely guess at the forces which pull tho wires. Now 
and again we ace a prominent figure struck down; but of how tho 
bolt was forged which laid him low, or whose was l he hand 
which loosed it, we know nothing. Rumour says that peculation 
and mismanagement of affairs were the principal causes of the 
Prince's fall, and though these, either separately or conjointly, are 
good and sufficient grounds for tho dismissal of a Minister, yet ills 
quite passible that they may be but the stalking-horses improvised 
by his enemies to compass his overthrow. Tho venality of Chinese 
mandarins is almost universal, and though Prince Kung has 
always b<*en held to be comparatively clean-handed, it would 
doubtless bo far from difficult to bring evidence of an itching palm 
against him. As to the charge of political mismanagement, tho 
course of events iu Tonquin is enough fo give colour to it, and it 
is probably this which is weighing bun down to the ground. 

The report that consciousness of disgrace had induced the 
Prince to commit suicide is fortunately without foundation. Had 
it been true, the event would bo of the highest importance, as 
showing that the Prince, and those with whom he had been accus* 
turned to act, believe the political tide running against them 
to be of such strength that their official careers must be con- 
sidered as virtually over, and all attempts to stem the current to 
be useless. The Prince has held office too long, and baa been 
temporarily stripped of bis official honours too often, to let a more 
turn in the wheel of fortune disturb his mental equilibrium. 
Twice has the reking Gazette proclaimed to the world bis disgrace 
and deposition, as a warning to proud and ambitious servants of 
the “ Son of Heaven,” and as often has he, Antceua-liko, risen from 
his fall stronger than ever. 

With the exception of these very brief intervals, the Prince has 
directed the destinies of the Empire for the last four-and-twenty 
years. To him belongs the honour of having introduced the new 
era of international relations which has revived the fortunes of his 
country, has rendered comparatively powerless the seditious ele- 
ments in the provinces, ana has strengthened the position of the 
Government iu tho face of the world. When called from the 
seclusion of the pulace to save, if it were possible, the throne of 
his brother, the Emperor Heon-fttng, he found the armies of 
England and France marching on Peking, and the Taiping rebels 
in possession of the richest provinces of the Empire. , With true 
Oriental instinct, bo attempted, when first opening negotiations 
with Lord Elgin sod liaron Gros, to cajole them Into foregoing 
their most, pressing demands, and was still , hoping to suceeea 
when tho French treops appeared before the walls of the Summer 
Palace, which was at that time his residence. This sodden and 
quite unexpected arrival of the enemy made flight a necessity, and 
with one or two faithful retainers the Prince seeled the back wall 
of the palace grounds, and escaped to the mountains, leaving one of 
his suite behind to watch events. Thus left to his own resources, 
this officer betook himself to a small pavilion at the back of the 
grounds. For many hours he remained undisturbed, arid when at 
last he heard footsteps approaching, he lit his jRjfe In aasnmed 
indifference, and' turned hts chair towards the wm& The first to 
enter were two Sikh soldiers, who looked round the room in starch 
of valuables, and not finding any, retired without diqh# mom than 
glancing at the motionless figure In the corner. there to 

i quote the words of the mandarin himself, who related the episode 
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to the writer, “ there came in a French soldier. He also searched 
the room, and seeing that I was smoking, he took the pipe out of 
my mouth, and broke off the jade mouthpiece and went his way. 

I thefj- thought it was time to follow the Prince.” ^ This he did, 
and tbu^wns ablo to be present on the notable occasion when, on 
the a4tt of October, i860, tuo Prince, as the representative of 
the Emperor, ratified the English and French treaties* 

Prior to th,»se events Prince Kang, who is the fifth son or the 
Emperor Taou-kwnng (1821-1851), had led the obscuro life of un- 
employed princes, and it is much to his credit that he was able to 
sustain with dignity the part of Regent under circumstances of 
sudden trial and difficulty. At the time of his signature of the 
treaties the Prince was but twenty-eight years old, and ho may be 
excused, therefore, for having appeared 44 anxious, hesitating, *’ and 
44 overpowered with fear,” w hen putting liis hand to documents 
Vvhich wore so big with tho fate ol' liis country. Habit, however, 
soon gavo him confidence in dealing with foreign affairs, atid 
though he is reported to have been somewhat addicted to tho 
pleasant vices, he devoted himself with untiring diligence to the 
study of international questions. At this time his position was 
one of unuRual difficulty. His brother, tho Emperor, was sur- 
rounded at .Tobol by advisers whose main endeavour was to upset 
the treaties, whife at Peking ho was daily confronted by 
tho Ministers of England and France, who showed no disposition 
1o forego any of tho privileges which had been wrung from the 
Chi 11030 with so much squeezing. So long as the Emperor’s 
health remained sulliciently good to enable him to direct affairs 
Prince Knng’s influence was strong enough to induce him to sup- 
port the treaties; but when, in tho following year (1861 ), 41 he 
ascended on a dragon to bo a guest on high/' tho position of tho 
Prince and his colleagues became one of imminent peril. Already 
a decree had appeared which purported to have been issued by the 
dying Emperor, by which bis only sou, Tsui Ch’un, aged six years, 
was } reclaimed the heir-apparent, and eight of the most pronounced 
enemies of Prince Kung were nominated to form a Council of 
State. In these ominous circumstances the Prince basteued to 
Jehol to attempt to win the Empress over to his views. In this 
he whs successful ; mid, supported by the seventh prince, Prince 
Ch’un, who is now said to have supplanted him, and other Mini- 
sters, lie whs Able to hold his own until the arrival at Peking of 
the newly-enthroned boy -Emperor in the November of the same 
year. On the approach of tho Imperial cortege tim Prince wont 
out to greet Ills nephew, and was rout by the members of the 
Council, who refused to allow him to enter tho presence. Tho 
Piince however, strong in the support of tho Empress, threatened 
to fight his way in with his escort if his path were barred. Tho 
Councillors, surprised und cowed, allowed him to pass, and he 
mitered the capital io the company of the Emperor. The supremo 
moment had now arrived when the power, and even the life, of 
the Prince were to Tie thrown into tho balance with those of his 
enemies. Tho slightest hesitation at this crisis would have en- 
abled his opponents to grind him to powder; but he showed no 
sigu of llinching. On the first assembling of the Council he 
mitered tho chamber and read to tho astonished Ministers a decree 
prepared by Prince Ch’un under tho direction of the Empress, in 
which tho listeners ware accused of having, by tlieir 44 vicious policy,” 
entailed on tho country tho miseries of war und its attendant evils, 
of having shown a disobedient, and rebellious spirit towards 
tho Empress Regent, and of having hastened the end of tho 
Emperor by preventing his return to Peking. After detailing 
these high crimes and misdemeanours, tho decree sentenced the 
three principal offenders, Prince I, Prince Cliing, and Su Shun, to 
be stripped of their official rank, and tho other Ministers to the loss 
of their councillorshi pa. Having road this document, the Prince 
put to hia audience the crucial question whether they meant to 
submit to the mandate or not. Unprepared for an act of open 
rebellion, the Councillors answered in the affirmative, and, leaving 
the chamber, hurried to the palace to remonstrate with tho 
Empress. They evidently had not realized that their strength had 
gone from them, and by their protest to the Empress they filled 
up the full measure of their official guilt. The ringleaders, 
Prince I, Prince Cbing, and their colleaguo Su Shun, who was on 
tho road to the capital, escorting tho body of the late Emperor, 
were forthwith ordered to bo arrested. Tho first two were at. once 
seized, and Prince Ch’un and Prince Jui were sou t to effect the 
arrest of Su Shun. It was commonly believed that this man was 
the prime mover in the political intrigue against Prince Kung, 
end that it was mainly ne who hod led the Emperor into the 
debauched habits which shortened his life. He himself was 
notoriously an evil Jiver, and the sum of his iniquities was com- 
plete when Prince Ch’un on entering bis chamber was confronted 
with the most unmistakable evidence that, even when performing 
the solemn duty of escorting the Emperor ’s remains, ho was 
.accompanied by his harem. 

In China there is no room for compromises in an emergency of 
this kind. It was a duel to the death, and Prince Kung could only 
be safe from his enemies when they were in their graves. Fortu- 
nately he could depend, on powerful official support, and at the 
some time ttjg popular voice in the capital was loud against his 
.opponents . r n these circumstances it may well be imagined that 
the trial of too three culprits had little to do with their fate. 
Their sentences were already prepared ? and after a short shrift 
the. two princes were strangled in their cells, and, Su Shun was 
beheaded like a common malefactor on the public execution 
ground. 

Prince Kong appeared now. to be firmly seated In power, and 


the suppression of the Taiping rebellion added lustre to his 
administration. But bis success brought with it disgrace. ^ The 
power he bad been able to wield with the assistance of foreigners 
alarrood the Empresses Regent— the mother* of the young Emperor 
had been associated with the Dowager Empress in the Regency— 
who, having experienced the lengths to which ambitious, head- 
strong Ministers might go, saw, or fancied they saw, in the 
Prince 44 an arrogance and a disposition to overrate hia own im- 
portance” which required checking. Tho Chinese world was 
therefore suddenly informed, through the columns of the Peking 
Gazette , that the Regents bad deemod it advisable to dismiss the 
Prince from office. Then followed negotiations, apologies, and 
explanations each as are probably now passing between the 
palace and tho Prince’s residence ; and at the end of a few weeks 
a decree was issued restoring him to his former office, at the same 
limo warning him 44 not to lbrget the remorse and contrition felt 
this day.” From, this time foreign questions be^an to usurp the 
importance formerly belonging to domestic affaire. The French 
Minister paid frequent visits to the Foreign Office to complain of 
out rages committed on Roman Catholic priests and their converts 
in outlying provinces of the Empire, ana questions of trade fur- 
nished materials for brisk correspondence between the English 
Legation and tho Yaniun. These international difficulties were 
concisely summed up in Prince Kung’s valedictory speech to Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, which concluded with these words: — 14 If you 
would only take with you to Europe your missionaries and your 
opium, there would fee no more trouble in China.”. The^ Tientsin 
masnacro, which occurred a year later, bore striking evidence to 
tho reality of ono at least of these causes of trouble in China; 
and it required all the tart and wisdom the Prince had at his 
command to prevent armed reprisals for the murder of the French 
consul, priests, and Sisters ot Charity. It ivn9 ou the occasion 
of these negotiations that a divergence of views between the 
Princes Kung and Chun first became apparent. Ch’un sympa- 
thized with the rioters ; but, fortunately for China, he had not 
then sufficient power to make his support of much value to bis 
proteges. On the audience question, nlsu, ho is credited with having 
strenuously opposed the admission of the foreign Ministers into the 
Imperial presonce without the introductory kotow. On these and 
other practical political questions Prince Kung successfully with- 
stood him ; but he has not been, and in a country like China no 
Minister can bo, beyond tho reach of private pewoual malice. 
Possibly out of revenge for their defeat on the audience question, 
Prince Ch’un and hia confederates in 1874. induced the young 
Emperor Tung-che to degrade Kung on the charge of having used 
“ language iu very many respects unbecoming.” But itis anoticeablo 
fact that, though m China the backstair influence of hostile courtiers 
may be sufficiently strong to inflict temporary checks on Ministers, 
it is only when the honour of tho country has been sacrificed and 
her territories snatched from her that their fall implies ruin and 
disgrace. This makes the difference between the degradation of 
Prince Kung just spoken of, which lasted ouly twenty-four hours, 
and the present crisis through which his political fato is passing. 
Ho alone has been ultimately responsible to the country for the 
negotiations with regard to Tonquin. That he has been un- 
successful iu his policy there cannot be a doubt; and a weapon haa 
thus been placed in the hands of his euemies which they well 
know how to use. That Li Hung-chaug is, as lias been reported, 
using his influence in tho Princes favour goes without saying, as 
these statesmen— tho most enlightened iu China — have acted 
together through all the phases of tho Tonquin question. In 
fact, the struggle now going on within the palace walls is & 
struggle betwecu light and 'darkness, between an intelligent 
foreign policy and a return to the dark days of political seclusion 
and contempt for tho foreigner. 


TUB PICTURE GALLERIES.— IT. 

fPAKlNO tho pictures at tho (Trosvenor in the order of the 
V Catalogue, the first to bo noticed is Mr. Robert Bateman’s 
n j u the Sacristy ” (4), a study of marble and othor 14 properties " 
of considerable power. A deacon in a cassock is drawing water 
from a Renascence fountain to wash the sacred vessels. In front 
is a well-painted group of flowers. Mr. Bateman excels iu flower- 
painting. In the sinull room ho has a 44 Geranium and Great 
Master Wort” (344), which is a marvel of imitative art Mr. 
E, J. Gregory’s “ Startled ” (9) is the view of a sandy bank 
covered with underwood, from which a child has frightened a 
very shadowy rabbit. Mr. Gregory only contributes one other 
picture, also a landscape, 44 Marlow Backwater ”(151), and we look 
in vain for ono of hia figure studies, or even a portrait, either hero 
or at the Academy, where ho is represented by a single picture, 
a Intruders ” (17S), swans and children, in which also landscane 
is predominant. It is impossible to say anything in praise of Mr. 
Robert Browning’s largo and empty landscape, 44 From an Islet in 
the Valley of the Meuse " (12). Nor is it easy to admire his coarse 
and vulgar statue, 44 Dryope fascinated by Apollo in the form of 
a Serpent,” According to Mr. Browning, Apollo admired ashort, 
stout, thick-waUted woman, with a hideous face. Wo do noi 
intend to deny the power of tho artist m modelling, bat only 10 
find fault with his taste. Mrs. Tadamas 44 Birthday 

S of children assembled at, presumably, mammas door, is 
/to satisfactory as -Tiny Hirebetb, you mtist ®ot leave 
us ” (19), in which properties and pathos are mingled wita gteat 
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skill. The flick and its anxious mother would be enough to 
touch the feelings, without the beautifully inlaid bedstead and 
the embroidery and Bilk. Altogether this is a charming little 
picture, over which it would be but too easy to lingor. Mr. 
Houghton’s “ Cutting Herbage— Brabant " is not so interesting as 
his stirring and dramatic view in tho Royal Academy, thus de- 
scribed in the Catalogue : — 44 A village below the sand dunes ; 
high tide ; broach making in the dyke. Island of Wulcheron” (458). 
The frightened vill.ijrms, hurrying in the teeth of the wind from 
their houses, actually below the sea-level, and the great waves 
and heavy sky, uro admirably represented, and aland quite apart 
from any’ other work that we romomber by Mr. Houghton. 

Returning to tho Grosvonor Gallery, we observe a very fine 
study of tho nude by Mr. \Y. II. Bartlett, 44 Soft l’emuasiou ” 
(24), two children on a sandy shore, the elder endeavouring to 
induce her little sister to take the plunge. His 44 Hauling Cants — 
Coast of Cornwall *’(78) is more a landscape than a ligure-picturo. 
Mr. Wegucliti’s 44 Hath 1 ’ (28) is not so pleasing a study as 
“Persuasion/* but firmly drawn and brightly coloured, Mr. 
Napier Heinv contributes a powerful sea-piece, 44 Tipping a 
Shrimp TrawJ r (29). As this artist puts oft’ tho peculiarities of 
his early yours he emerges with great knowledge and ease. Tho 
technical part of this picture is simply marvellous. His 44 Trammel 
Net Catch ” (99), at tho other end oi the room, is also very good. 
We have already men! ioned with praise Mr. Calderon’s exquisite 
44 Aphrodite” (38), which occupies tho place of honour at tho end 
of the Largo Room. It is flanked by two important portraits. 
Mr. Holla * 4 James .Spicer, Esq,’’ (33), and Mr. HerkomerV. 
portrait of Mr. Barker, M.P. (42), aro both solid and satisfactory; 
but, on tho whole, commonplace, as are many of tho portraits this 
year, both hero and at tho Academy, and especially those of Mr. 
ilcrkutnur. Tlis great picture of this year is in tho latter ex- 
hibition and will disappoint his admirers. To our eyes it ap- 
pears not only an unpleasant subject unpleasantly treated, but 
it is not equally finished. It represents tlm miseries of German 
emigrants landing in America, and is entitled 44 Pressing to tho 
West — a Scene in Castle Garden, New York ” 1154ft). The 
face of a sick woman on the left is line, but a baby which 
crawls across the. floor is only half-painted, and several oile r 
figures are similarly more sketches, or even less. Mr. Herknmcr's 
contributions to tho Royal Academy number fo«n, all hut this 
one portraits ; and to tho Grosvenor Gallery he sends live, 
all portraits; Mr. Schmaltz, an artist of great promise, .seems 
also to draw too largely on his resources. Ho has here three 
highly finished pictures - tho 44 Queen of tho May” (43), “Police mf 
(141), and 44 All is Vanity ” (142). Tho second of these is tho 
most ploawng, being a wnnli but very complete portrait of tho 
lady who figures in most of his pictures. 44 All is Vanity ” con- 
trasts badly with Mrs. Alma Tadwua’s sick child. Air. Schmaltz 
surrounds his subject with everything that wealth can give, 
health only being desired. Tt. is a painful and unpLasing picture. 
At the Academy Mr. Schmaltz has two pictuies, one of them a 
very ambitions failure, 44 Too Late!” (827), which represents a 
dead girl on a bed, against tlio light, and her father, or husband, 
in a fantastic casta mo suggestive of Danes and Vikings, coming in 
at the door, and staggering in horror. The light and shade aro 
well managed, and the wliole effect is impressive to a certain 
extent, but not very far; and it is evident from tho details 
that Mr. Schmaltz has exceeded his powers, and has much 
yet to learn. “All is Vanity ” is hung at the Grosvenor over 
one of Mr. Alma Tadema’s portraits of which wo made 
mention last week, and does not bear the comparison. Air. 
Strudwick is another" disappointing painter. It is not pleasant 
to find fault, yet in 44 The Ten Virgins ” (45) we boo such 
an evident striving after Mr. Burne Jones, and such a com- 
plete failure to reach anything like liis level, tlmt it would be 
wrong not to record it. There is much to admire in the picture. 
The landscape is excellent, the figures very graceful. But, just to 
point to a single item in the sum of shortcomings which abound in 
the picture, let us look for a moment at the brickwork of the house. 
Those are not real bricks, and look like the paintod sides of a 
child’s Noah’s Ark. Mr. Strudwick should study the highly- 
finished wall and arch in Air. Fahey’s 44 Love Sett ” (93). Had 
Mr. Burne Jones painted such a subject, his bricks would have 
been portraits as well as his figures. Mr. Strudwicks second 
picture is much prettier. It. is called 44 A Story Book ” (193), and 
has a lovely Italian landscape background, while the figures are not 
unpleasing, especially the dancing group in the middle distance. 

44 The Indenture ” (55), by Mr. Cyrus Johnson, represents a 
mother apprenticing her son to a London merchant. The scene is 
well worked out, the details being of what is now called the Queen 
Anne period. The picture is small and highly finished. We have 
already noticed Mr. Millais’s fine portraits of Lady Campbell. 
No 57 was exhibited at tho Royal Academy in 1869, a child 
in white seated on a Japanese pottery garden seat ; No. 62 
was painted very lately, and eliows the young lady grown 
up. Mr. Alfred Parsons's 44 Alcadows by the A \ 011 ” (60) is a 
good and warmly sunny landscape. Mr. Hughes shows two of 
the decorative panels in which he so greatly excels, 4 ‘ Peaches ” 
(63) and 44 Blackberries and Haws” (75), and, in addition, 
he has in the other room a wonderful picture, on a silvered 
ground, “The Song of the Seabirds’ 1 (185). livery one who has 
taken a voyage remembers how the gulls sometimes crowd the air 
in the wake of a ship, and fly across each other and up and down 
in confusion, sometimes approaching quite close and at others 
lagging far behind. This familiar scene Mr. Hughes has contrived 


to catch with great skill, but why be should not have put in the 
natural background of sea and sky, does not appear. Mr, 
OrcbardBons “Farmers Laughter” (85) is mannered and un- 
natural. We must praise Mr. Rookes careful little portrait 
of ALiss Honor Brooke (91). The Countess Feodora Glefcben 
sends a very good 44 Study of a Donkey's Head” (92)^ Mr. 
Sydney Half’s 44 Descent upon Italy ” (96) shows asoldior, in what 
passes on tho stage as ancient armour of an uncertain period, 
44 toboganuing” down a mountain. It would take more power of 
drawing and painting than Mr. Hall shows in thiB picture to make 
such a subject pleasant. The same artist sends also portraits of 
tho three youthful Princesses of Wales (231), which is poor and 
flat and unflattering. Wo cannot find any fault with Mr. 
Caldecott's sketch of “A Young llussar ”(101), except that it 
is only a sketch. Air. Priusep’s “Littlo Bookworm” is a very 
pretty study. A littlo girl in deep mourning sits on a footstool 
in a library iu full side-face, and pores over a largo book. 
Tho flesh-colour is very delicate, and tho subdued tone of the 
picture is in plensml contrast to tho crude rods and greens in 
which AD. Priuscp usually delights. We have noticed already 
most of Mr. John Collier's portraits bore, but not that of Mrs. 
Pock (95), a lady standing before a light-blue silk curtain, a 
masterpiece of drapery-painting. Ah*. Burne Jones's decorative 
square picture of Daphne is entitled a 41 Wood Nymph ” (104), und 
is very harmonious. It is impossible not to think of two pictures 
of very much the same size, shape, and subject by Mr. Rooks 
which haug in the outer room, 44 Daphne Flying from the Sun ”(229), 
a study in violet and green; ana 44 Glv tie Turning Towards the 
Sun ” (240), 11 htudy in scarlet and green ; both of which would 
bo mere satisfactory but for tho unusual and striking ugliness of 
the faces. Over Air. Jones’s 14 Nymph” is a curious half-empty 
cam as, by Air. G. F. Watts (105), “Rain Passing Away.” The 
great white cloud is gradated and brought to a point of highest 
iu a way perfectly marvellous. Air. Watts also sends five 
pictures hung together. The portrait of Lord Salisbury (132) ia 
the most satisfactory, and that of Lovd Lytton (134) rather less 
so. We confess to caving very little for 44 llldm” (133), for 
! “Alice” (136), or for 44 Tho Ilnppy Warrior" (135), all more or 
• less allegorical, and at tho same time more or less incomplete. Mr, 
George Howard’s two landscapes are full of rich colour, and 
I themselves oven among so many figure-pictures. 44 Tho 

Walls of llomo” (108) is very small; too small, perhaps, to do 
justice to il great subject. “The Rookery” (116) is much larger, 
uml shows a great advance 011 any work of Mr. Howard’s we huvo 
yet seen. Miss Dorothy Tennant, in her 44 Naiad ” (1 18), is mors 
liko M. lleimer than over; but her 44 Broken-hearted * (140) is 
very feeling and delicate, only it is a question if such pictures 
should over bo painted. Air. Lehmann sends several pictures, 
both of figures aud landscape, the most interesting being, perhaps, 
a portrait of Alias Amelia Lehmann (107), which shows how soon 
tho influence of tho Reynolds Exhibition has begun to tell. The 
same must bo .said of Air. Sant's very pretty portrait of thir sister 
of the present Duke of Portland (120). Such aro the chief 
pictures in the Large Room of the Grosvenor; but our remarks 
should be closed by an apology for not noticing everything, or 
nearly everything. There are pictures in particular by Airs. 
Jopliug, Sir Robert Gollior, Air. Topliam, and some others which 
we could oarily dwell on. In tho other rooms are many fine 
works, to which wo hope to return on a future occasion. 


TUB ORIENTAL BANK FAILURE. 

rpIIFi failure of the Oriental Bank Corporation was not une*- 
•L pec ted, though it was hardly looked for so soon after the 
general meeting of shareholders. The Corporation was one of the 
very earliest of the Eastern banks, and it quickly obtained a very 
large and highly profitable business. At the time of the American 
Civil War the price of its shares on which 25 1 , was paid, there 
being u reserve liability of 25 l, more, was as high as 70/., and 
dividends of 20 per cent, were distributed. In consequence the 
credit of tho bank stood so high that deposits were poured into it In 
perplexing amounts. The Eastern trade was then much smaller 
than it is now, and the bank found it dillioult to employ in 
legitimate hanking business the whole of the deposits attracted to 
it. The directors were tempted, therefore, to extend unduly the 
field of their operations. They covered with branches, agencies, 
and Bub-agencies India, China, Japan, Ceylon, and the Mauritios ; 
they also extended their operations 10 South Africa, Australia, arid 
even South America, iu the nature of things a business so widely 
distributed could not be properly superintended from the head office 
in London, and a w idc discretion haa to be accorded to local managers. 
Very often tho discretion was not woll used. The principles of 
banking are very simple, but iu practice a bank manager requires to 
be prudent and cautious. Prudence and caution are scarce qualities, 
and they are especially difficult to secure in subordinate positions 
in such climates as those of ludia and China. But, unless managers 
have been trained in the East in subordinate positiongjAhey want 
the experience that fully qualifies thorn for their pfifflSon. Not 
seldom, therefore, the managers were hardly fitted fvjVthe posts 
they occupied, and they entered upon risks that proved disastrous. 
The Directors themselves also committed serious Hd jftskc s . Not 
only did they unduly extend the field of their operations, until 
the control of the bank practically passed out Of toeir hands, but 
they engaged in a kind of businen which is not strictly 
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business at all. For example, they brought out loans for the 
Chilian Government. This is a kind of business that properly be- 
longs to houses such os Messrs, Rothschilds and Messrs. Baring, 
bufcvmt to a joint-stock bank. The transaction proved an unfor- 
turAgf^ane. The war between Oliili and Peru caused a heavy fall 
in Cmlian bonds ; and, as the loans brought out by the bank were 
not fully subscribed for by the public, it was left with a largo 
amount of tho stock upon its hands. This stock depreciated 
seriously during the war ; and, in deference to the outcry of the 
shareholders, ‘the Directors sold it at. a heavy loss at the very most 
unfavourable moment, when Chilian credit was unduly depressed 
by a naval defeat. 

Misfortunes aggravated the effects of mismanagement. The fell in 
the value of silver caused by tho demonetization of silver in Ger- 
many and the discovery of rich silver mines in America caused a 
heavy depreciation in all tho securities held by tbo bank abroad. 
Tho bank, it will bo understood, raised its capital and borrowed 
most, of its deposits hero at home in gold, and it invested both 
capital and deposits chiefly in securities valund in silver in tho 
East. When, therefore, tho value of the rupee fell from is, io\d. 
to is. Jhd., all silver securities fell in tho like proportion, and 
some of them fell in a much greater proportion. As long as 
the capital so employed remained in the East, it is true that 
the depreciation was of no practical moment, but whenever it 
became necessary to bring back capilal employed in the East, 
tho loss made itself heavily felt. If the Directors at that 
time had been wise, thoy Would at once havo written down 
the value of their silver securities to tbo current value of 
the day ; but they postponed doing so until tho loss m^umed 
very largo proportions. Another circumstance which aggravated 
their position was the oolleo disea.se in Ceylon. At one time 
tbo bank did a very profitable business in Ceylon, tho cofleo 
industry being highly prosperous. But, partly in consequence 
of a disease in the coffee-plant, and partly because of the, rapid 
extension of coffee cultivation in Brazil, the coilbo industry iu 
Ceylon became depressed, and tho losses of tho bank were very 
huvero. Tho bank advanced largely both upon product) and upon 
the security of tho cofleo plantations, with the result that in many 
cases it hud to foreclose and take possession of tho properties. 
Those have since cost it much money to keep in working order, 
and have proved entirely unprofitable. As tho bank could find 
no independent purchasers of tluv.e plantation/., it founded a 
Company, called the Ceylon Company, fur tho purpose of 
taking them over and gradually realizing; but tho Company 
has boon unfortunate almost, from tho outset. Tho capital 
has liueii called up aud spent, and the Company for years 
lias Iwen kept alive only by the Oriental Batik; as a matter 
of course, it has tailed as soon as tho Oriental Bank suspended 
payment, in Mauritius also the bank was very unfortunate. The 
groat industry there is sugar, and, as wo explained last week, 
the price of sugar has been steadily going dow n for years past 
until it is lower now than it has over been known to be. Tho 
losses in consequence by the bunk havo been very large. Tn South 
Africa likewise, owing to tbo political disturbances that havo pre- 
vailed there for years past, tho bank lost heavily. At the Into 
meeting of Kharclioldcni the chairman estimated tho total amount, 
“locked up*' in Ceylon, Mauritius, and South Africa at about 
two millions sterling ; in other words, it has sunk money there 
to that amount in properties which cannot bo sold, though 
probably at some future time they may prove to bo very valuable. 

The Directors postponed recognizing facts as long ns possible, 
but. the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank at length forced them 
to look their situation in tho face. Since then they have boon 
energcticiilly endeavouring to repair past mistakes. Thoy have 
admitted and uiado provision for the depreciation of capital 
invested in silver securities ; thoy have acknowledged fully the 
unsaleable character of their holdings in Ceylon, Mauritius, aud 
South Africa ; and thoy havo contracted greatly the held of their 
operations. They retired altogether from South Africa, making 
over their business to a new bauk started for the purpose, which, 
however, did not take upon itself any of the liabilities of the 
Oriental Bank Corporation. They have closed several agencies 
find sub-agencios, and, we beliovc, also somo branches; aud, 
generally, they havo restricted their business as much as 
possible, lastly, they havo cut down expenses in a must 
rigorous manner. It may be doubled whether they have not 
gone too far in this latter respect. It is to bo feared that, 
by reducing their staff they seriously crippled the efficiency of 
tho bonk, and led perhaps to furl her losses which might have 
been avoided had the bank been fully manned. Some months ago 
tho Director* camo to the conclusion that oven these measures were 
* not enough, and they promoted a Bill in Parliament to enable them 
to reduce by ono-half their subscribed capital. Tho capital actu- 
ally paid up amounts to one million and a half sterling, and tho 
Directors admitted that tho unrealizable assets abroad amount to 
about two millions sterling. YC hey estimate, however, that these 
assets, though unrealizable at present, will in the long run prove 
to ho of tho full vajiue at which they aro now estimated, and they 
consider#!, therefore, that if they made a provision for a possible 
depreefe^pn of 25 per cent., they would have done all that at tho 
worst' wtfuld be requisite. By cutting down, therefore, the 
capital to three-quarters of a million sterling, they were 
enabled to propose to write off half a million sterling as possible de- 
preciation of the assets hold abroad, leaving them another quarter of a 
million to provide Against the depreciation of silver securities. Uu- 
forf unatelyi the full disclosures that they had to make alarmed both 


shareholders And depositors. So late as tho middle of January 
lost the shares were selling at about 13/.; they fell, however, last 
month to 5/. ; and though they rallied fbr awhile, they again fell 
on the eve of tho suspension. This steady fall to about a fifth of 
the actual paid-up amount of the shares; J fcnd to about a fifteenth 
of the market value of the shares twenty years ago, showed that 
there was no chance of raising additional camtal. The bank 
could not be kept alive, as tho chairman admitted at the last 
meeting, without some new capital, and when tho shareholder* 
wore anxious to get out of their liabilities even at the sacrifice of 
20/. out of every 25/. paid, it was dear that they could 
not l>e induced to subscribe additional capital. And if tho 
shareholders would do nothing to keep the bank alive, it 
was not probable that tho outride public would come to 
th*iir relief. Similarly, the depositors at last got alarmed. 
At the end of ltocemW Inst the deposits still amounted 
to 6,696,938/., which was within about three and a half millions 
sterling of the amount iu 1879. It will be seen that up to 
the end of last year the confidence of the depositors had wen 
wonderfully sustained, considering tho Alarming rumours that have 
prevailed in the City during the past six years. But when the full 
statement of the bank's affaire came out, the depositors at length 
got alarmed, and the withdrawals assume £ very large proportions. 
At the meeting on April 24 the chairman said that every fall in 
the shares was telegraphed out from London to tho East, and 
that immediately deposits were withdrawn. These withdrawals 
at length became so serious that, coupled with the fall in 
the shares, tho directors ramo to tho conclusion they had 
no course before them but to close their doors. There is 
talk even now of resuscitating tho bank under a new name; 
but we fear there is little chance of currying the proposal into 
effect. Long before a new bunk can bo founded the business 
of tho old one will have passed to other institutions; and it 
is not likely that either tbo existing shareholders or tho outside 

{ mhlic will ho willing to invest money in founding a new Eastern 
Kink. In tho meantime tho opinion of the City is that large 
numbers of tho existing shareholders will bo unable to pay the 
calls to be made upon them, and that, in consequence, the solvent 
shareholders will havo to pay the full 25/, per share to which 
they nre liable. At the end of December last the total liabili- 
ties of the bank to the. public amounted to nine and three- 
quarters millions sterling, and a little over one and a half 
millions more were due to the shareholders, making the total 
liabilities eleven and a quarter millions sterling. On the other 
side of the accouut, bills of exchange amounted to about 
two and a quarter millions sterling, bills and notes to 2,900,000 
and loans and advances to 3,470,000/. How much of these 
arc readily realizable it is impossible to , Bay. Tho chair- 
man may have been quit© right in estimating that the unsale- 
able assets did not exceed two millions sterling, supposing that 
tho bank had been able to hold its ground and to continue 
working. But, now that tho bank has suspended, it may not be 
possible to realize at once much of what tho chairman considered 
good. All this, however, is for tho present only speculation. It 
will be a considerable lime before tho actual stale of a flairs c*.n he 
ascertained. In tho meanwhile it is much to bo desired that the 
liquidation should -be taken out of the bauds of tho official liqui- 
dator and entrusted lu some of tho officials of the ixink, with a 
strong committee of inspection. They would understand the whole 
business, and would have local knowledge as well os experience. 
They could therefore, conduct the liquidation more expeditiously 
mid more cheaply than an official liquidator could. 


THE RIVALS AT THK 11AYMAKKET— - 
DEVOTION AT THIS COUNT. 

A DVERTISEMENTS in the daily paper* have for sometime 
ptu?t set forth, and a paragraph in tbo play-bill repeats, with 
what desire Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero have been actuated iu 
arranging The Rivals for production at tho Hayinarket. They 
havo boon guided by “u desire to heighten the effect of the 
Author’s play without encumbering its action.” Their desire is 
certainly not fulfilled. On tho contrary, they have lowered the 
effect of tho author's play to an extent which is really remark- 
able, considering how good a play it is; aud they have en- 
cumbered the action so lamentably that the actiou more than 
once breaks down under tho load of encumbrances and entirely 
censes. “ Eov this arrangement of the comedy Mr. Bancroft and 
Mr. Pinero oro jointly responsible” we are advised, and wo must 
add that their responsibility is a heavy one. It is not demanded 
that JShoridan’a work should be treated with reverential regard. 
“A few transpositions iu the dialogue aud some variations of 
locality” might have been excused or justified if the trans- 
positions and variations did not totally destroy the coherence 
of the plot and tho gaiety of tho action. What wo object 
to are transpositions which weaken tho comedy and variations 
of locality which make it absurd. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero 
recognizeu one grand object when they set about the tusk 
of arranging The Rival* — which, after all, Sheridan had him- 
self arranged with some dramatic aptitude, though the two 
people in question do not think so. The episodes might be in- 
verted, the . thread of tho story tangled, the characters blurred, 
what the author made natural might bo made preposterous, if 
only the grand object could be attained—* way found M to avoid 
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shifting the scenes in view of the audience.” But why should 
not scenes be so shifted ? The play is of more importance than 
the setting. Sheridan loft behind him au admirable comedy, 
earned on by just a dozen personages through a number of most 
diverting scenes, in which dialogue and incident are of equal 
excellence. A shifting ol' scenes is occasionally indispensable; 
but Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero evince a curious preference for 
dropping a curtain, instead of “ letting down” or “running on” 
a view of a stivot in Bath or of the North Parade, and the author 
is made subservient to the scene-painter or tho stago-carpcnter. 
We are far from denying or questioning tho completeness with 
which the two gi-ni lemon who are responsible have pursued their 
mistaken path. WV arc ready to believe implicitly that the very 
under-clothing of the scdan-chairmen who appear in tho lirst 
act is copied from 1 ho best authorities; that tho oil in 1 ho lamp 
of tho watchman who crosses tho stage, and says that it is “ past 
eight o’clock and a lino night ” is some ante-paraffin compound 
which was generally adopted more than a hundred years ago. The 
curtsey which tho flower-girls make as they oiler bouquets to the 
passengers who have just alighted from tho coach may bo, and 
very likely is, a mo>t exact reproduction of the curtsey of tho period. 
’We do not doubt that tho pole- hook and tercets which tho ostler 
is cleaning at the end of the stable-yard are off a veritable conch. 
Our only complaint lies in the fact that all these incidents of 
which the first act is mainly composed have nothing to do with 
Sheridan’s comedy of Tho Ilimla, which tho management has 
undertaken to produce. Tho first act of tho play, before Mr. 
Bancroft and Mr. Pinero heightened tho effect, was really an ex- 
cellent pieco of construction. Fag, Captain Absolute's servant, 
and the innominate Coachman who lmd dm on Sir Anthony to 
Bath, mot and discussed tho situation ; that is to say, they pul 
the plot in train, staled why all the characters have mot in tho 
city, described Juck’s father — “ lm.Uy in everything, or it would 
not he Sir Anthony Absolute " — and gave the cue as to Lydia 
Languish. Then Julia and Lydia meet. Lydia es pining how her 
ridiculous old aunt has fallen absolutely in love with an Irish 
baronet, and how sho carries on a correspondence with him under 
a feigned name, a Delia or a Celia. The. silly tdd woman and 
Sir Anthony then discuss iheir project of tho mairiage between 
Jack and Lydia ; so that when tho curtain falls, '.ho interest hns 
been started and the diverting complications of the plot set going. 
But this was only poor Sheridan's crude idea. Tho effect had 
not been heightened to the elevation of the Bancroft- Pinero 
standard. Fag and the Coachman do meet, it is true, in tho 
version which this pair of very responsible gentlemen have been 
so good as to amend ; but their conversation is so hampered by 
black boys, sedan-chairmen, watchmen, ostlers, flower-girls, and 
others, that the dialogue goes for nothing. One never knows 
whether tho librarian or tho fruiterer will not speak next, and si 
attention is not concentrated on the explanatory sentences. Thou 
Lydia’s maid, Lucy, conics from the library, and gives a letter to 
the gentleman who is recognized by experienced play go i vs us Sir 
Lucius. But at this period, in the new version, Lydia has not 
told the story of her aunt’s fully, the spectator hag not been jm*i- 
mitted to see tho “old weather-beaten phe-drogon" who writes 
love-letters signed “ Delia.” The fun of the idea when Lucy de- 
livers her epistle to Sir Lucius is there Coro completely lov't ; lor 
Lucy’s identity is not obvious, and how thoroughly the needy Irish 
baronet, who believes himself to b<* corresponding with Lydia, is 
being befooled is not suggested. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero are 
wrong in supporting that the guaranteed accuracy of the cut of tho 
Coachman’s breeches— from researches made, in Bath and in the 
British Museum — compensates for the loss of all Sheridan’s rare 
humour. 

Tho absurdities continue. No sccuo is changed in view of the 
audience ; let that bo granted for what it is worth. But, to avoid 
such changes of scene, we not only find Acres writing his chal- 
lenge to “Beverley” in tho New Booms— in a chamber most 
thoughtfully vacated by the visitors to tho Spu— -but actually 
Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop arrange the match between 
the young people, and tho lovers themselves aro brought to- 
gether, in the public apartment. All this should, of course, take 
place in Mrs. Malaprop’s lodgings. Why should not half a score 
of men stalk inti) tho tea-room where the pair of ciders and pair 
of young people aru assembled ? Did Mr. Bancroft persuade Mr. 
Pinero that this did not matter, or did Mr. Pinero assure Mr. 
Bancroft that they were heightening the effect at this juncture ? Let 
ns see how they proceed to carry out the most desirable object 
of not encumbering the action. Sir Anthony in tho highest spirits 
(we are speaking of Sheridan’s Sir Anthony, not of Mr. Pinero’s), 
having, ns he supposes, smoothed tho lovers’ way and seen all well, 
declares that he “ should like to have a little fooling” himself, and 
gaily bauds Mrs. Malaprop off, singing as ho goes. Tho stage 
direction says (Lxdia. ails sullenly in her rhtrir), utid theft follows, 
or rather then should follow, an admirable comedy scene between the 
lovers. Lydia is iudignaut that there is to be no elopement alter all ; 
Captain Absolute pleads that “a little wealth and comfort may bo 
endured.” The whole situation is in the truest feeling of comedy; 
hut Mr. Bancroft thought the effect of it wanted heightening. »So 
there is an awkward pause. Silence for a moment reigns supremo. 
The curtains which divide the room where Jack Absolute aud Lydia 
are seated from a room behind are drawn; a number of guests who 
have all too obviously been waiting their cue throng in, and a 
gavotte is danced. The principals cannot be left out, bo the lovers 
forget their quarrel. Sheridan is put aside, and Mr. D’Auban for 
the time completely supplants him; Mr. D'Auban, it must bo 


added for tho benefit of those who have an acquaintance with 
English dramatic literature, but aro less versed in tho paraonnel of 
the pantomime stage, being responsible for the arrangement of the 
dances. Tho gavotte itself is graceful and quaintly pretty ; but 
is it not absurd — cannot oven Sir. Bancroft and Mr. Virwf see 
that it is absurd P— - thus to interrupt one of tho most vitflCjflfconos 
of the comedy, and not only to interrupt it, but entirely to destroy 
its significance, by causing tho lovers who were on tho eve of 
quarrelling to patch up a truce and postpone tho expression of 
their feeling* till Mr. D'Auban gives the signal for tho resumption 
of ShiMuhui ? 

This rcsmnpiinii, it should ho distinctly understood, is rs far 
ns the play c is cau lesuuio it, and for the most, part this is but 
n very Jittlo way. Wo were about to remark tliut Mr. Pinero’s 
Sir Anthony was ludicrous, but this would bo to imply that it 
was to home extent laughable, and Buck an implication would 
bo very wrong. Thi-io is not a shade of reality in his passion. 
Instead of the bluff, unctuous, hearty old man with all his violent 
impulses on tho surface, Mr. Pinero shows u dapper reflective 
little person, who hears no sort of resemblance to 5 Sur Anthony. 
When Fug declared tlml the old baronet was “ hasty in everything, 
or it. would not be Sir Anthony Absolute,” ho mado an excellent 
criticism. Tho porsouoiro presented is not hasty in everything, 
and it id not Sir Anthony Absolute. How utterly Mr. ’Pinero 
mlsconcoLoa tho character he endeavours to play is best shown in 
tho -cene where Sir Anthony enters looking “plaguy gruff,” as 
his son say and begins with the speech “No; i’ll die sooner 
than forgive him! Dm, did 1 say ? I'll live these fifty veins to 

{ flngue him ” — how every line shows the spirit and self-will of the 
wave old baronet ! lie continues, “ lies anybody’s soil for me. 
I never will see him more— never— never — never never!” Will 
it l»o believed that, as Mr. Pinero utters these “ never* ” ho adopts 
a soft, pathetic tone, oh if picturing to himself a deserted, child loss 
old ng*‘ ? Beyond this, misconception surely cannot go. Mr. 
Forbes-llobcrtsnn makes Captain Absolute a prim and peaceful 
young gentleman. One feels that his conduct in every relation of 
life would be exemplary. TTe makes a mistake, perhaps, in sitting 
down while his father is standing, for in that- ceremonious age 
a son would not have seHtod himself while his lather stood ; but 
this Is a minor matter. Tho whole pevformnuce, indeed, is very 
minor, if tho phrase be allowed. Fag again (Mr. Elliot) is not 
us formal as a servant would have been, lie leans easily on 
the back nf a clmir while talking to his muster, and a servant, 
even if admitted to his master’s confidence, would have preserved 
a bearing of respect. Mr. Bancroft and Mrs. Bernnrd-Beere make 
the scenes between Faulkland and Julia as little tedious as pos- 
sible. These pails aro well done; and Mr. Brookfield’s David is 
a careful bit of character-acting, thrust into no undue prominence, 
and therefore the more effective. His dialect is faultlessly pre- 
served. Mr. Alfred Bishop is somewhat faint and feeble ns Sir 
Lucias; but Mr. Lionel Brough's Bob Acres is, with Mrs. 
Stirling’s well-known and altogether excellent Mrs. Malaprop, 

I tho salvation of the comedy. AVe have seen it stated that Mr. 

| Brough is loo boorish and extravagant; but w r e certainly do not 
i think that he was so on the fir^t night, of the play. He was, at 
any rate, irresistibly comic ; and if at times ho became grotesque, 
a country squire a century since may well have been such a liguro 
as is hero presented, while tlu> stage directions at times oblige 
Acres to be farcical. It was curious to noto how, when Mr. 
Brough aud Mrs. Stirling appeared, tho imdieueo stirred from a 
condition of scmi-somnolcncc, and laughed heartily : and, oddly 
enough, these were the passages the effect of which Mr. Bancroft 
and Mr. Pinero had nut heightened. We see, on reference to the 
playbill, that Miss Calhoun played Lydia Languish, it made no 
sort of impression on us, and wo have really forgotten what her 
Lydia was like, beyond a gonoral notion that it was not much like 
Lydia. On his first appearance Mr. Bancroft was hooted by n 
number of roughs in the gallery because they had arrived at tho 
theatre before tho hour announced for the opening of the doors, 
and bad been caught in the Tain. As the victim of so stupid an 
insult, we sympathize heartily with the manager. As regards 
the comedy, however, we siucerely trust that Mr. Bancroft may 
never again bo actuated by a desire to heighten tho effect of any 
standard play, and that he will abjure the fatal assistance of Mr. 
Pinero. 

Dpiolhm, as Mr. Dion Bo urirault, junior, calls li'rn adaptation 
of MM. Lock my and Badou’s Tin JJucl sous Itichelieu , ig one of 
tho many plays of French feeling and origin in which the throo 
familiar figures of French romance — husband, wife, and lover — 
fill the principal places. The work is more than half n contury 
old ; indeed, it was in 1842 that Donizetti’s opera Maria di 
llohan, founded on the story, was first produced, at Vienna. 
There aro some fine moments in the play, which, however, the 
adapter has not improved by the invention of a first act, 
showing what could be readily explained and what in u few 
sentences is explained in LocWoy’s piece ; for to Loo kroy 
alone Tin Duel mis JtiMicu was originally attributed. In this 
first act we liavo tho marriage of Mario do Monbazon to the 
Due de ChovrouBe, whom she respects, but does not love ; and 
the return of the Oomto de Chalais, to whom her fcwtt was 
given, but who has been parted from her by ill-fortune*^It is a 
iece of sadly crude construction which brings the lovers together 
y making Chalais walk in unexpectedly just before the bride 
leaves the church, by herself to stroll about the grounds of the 
chateau some time before the completion of the marriage service. 
This was the bad old fashion of an earlier day, to invent the 
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“ situation ” and take no thought a® to how it might reason* 
ably be brought about. In this act much is seen of the 
young Abb6 de Gondi, whose ambition it is to be unfrocked 
sn order that be may marry a certain Mile. Genevieve*, and 
the flippant young priest is the motive power of the work, for 
it who whispers scandal of the Duclicsso do Ohevreuse. 
ClhaESs indignantly contradicts the slander, and thenco follows 
the challenge to tho duel between Gondi and Chalais, that gave 
the name to the original ,work. It is a merit of Dcvotinn that 
it increases iu strength ns it progresses. The complications of 
the third a$t are notably ingenious. Olmlais, the Kings favourite, 
has for a time supplanted Richelieu, but tho Cardinal lias returned 
to power thirsting for vcngoance on his rival. This Mario knows, 
and she visits tho Hotel Clmiais on the morning appointed for iho 
duel, to urge her lover to fly. While she is there her husband, 
who is to second Chalais, arrives; Mario is hidden in a curtained 
recess, and it is of course in tho recess that Ohevreuse desires to 
seek a better sword than that which Chalais has chosen. Tho 
incident is old no doubt ; when Mario concealed herself it was in- 
evitable that Chevreuse would come near to discovering her ; but 
the danger— which would give so totally incorrect an aspect to 
affairs, for Marie and Chalais are innocent of offence — is averted. 
The fact of their innocence strengthens tho episode. The I)uc 
being gone, Mario renews her entreaties to Chalais to fly and save 
bis life from Richelieu ; and the result is that, detained by her, 
he fails to reach tho appointed spot before (Tievreuso has taken the 
principal's pl»c.o and in the combat which ensues has been wounded 
by Gondi. Chalais follows, aud arrives io time to avenge bis 
friend and bis friend’s wife; and then comos the dramatist’s 
difficulty. Flow is this to end ? Hero is the woman beloved by 
both men. Her husband is unbln and worthy; her lover is no 
less so — the word lover, in fact, is perhaps ill chosen ; for Mario 
and Chain b* may both say in Racine’s harmonious line , li Le jour 
n'est pas plus pur quo le fond de mon cumr.” Nevertheless, what- 
ever poetic justice may demand, dramatic exigency is supposed to. 
require that one should perish, and Mr. Boucicault has chosen to 
sacrifice Chains. Having tied, he returns to justify Marie. As 
ho enters the Hotel Chevreuso, where the Due is waiting sternly, 
and tho Duchesso in agonizing terror, for his arrival, he is shot 
and mortally wounded ; and ho ‘dies, after convincing Chevron at* 
of the truth. Tho costume of the period is extremely picturesque 
if only tho actors can wear it, and most fortunately for the chances 
of tho piece Mr. Conway, one of the few players who is easy and 1 
natural in such a garb, has been secured for tho part r»f < 'balais. 
To speak of his dress first is, however, to do him some injustice; 
for Mr. Conway enters into the spirit nf the character and realizes 
it with singular success. The actor has perhaps never been 
aeon to greater advantage. He is always gallant and earnest, 
tender to the woman he loves, quietly dignified beforo his ad- 
versaries. The total absence of that self-consciousness which 
is the bano of most representatives of romantic parts cannot 
be too highly praised. Mr. Conway forgets himself, and only 
remembers Chalais. Mr. Clayton must also be warmly (una- 
mended for his manly and uuuffccted performance of Chevron**?. 
The display of suppressed emotion has lately bueu the subject 
of much banter. Not the less is it a valuable quality, as Mr. 
Clayton proves during tho scone in which Chevreuse waits with 
bis wife the arrival of the man he regards as her betrayer. A 
very competent Mario is found in Miss Ada Cavendish. There 
is a certain impulsiveness in her playing of passionate inci- 
dents, an apparently unstudied energy — the result necessarily of 
very much and careful study — which is extremely telling. On 
these throe the drama depends. Mias Venue, ns Genevieve, has 
only to be pert and playful, and she can be very pert indeed. 
Mr. Boucicaults Abbo de Gondi is in no way remarkable. A 
misconception has arisen about this part. It has been stated that 
it was originally played by a woman, aud that Dtfjazet had tilled 
it. Tho original Gondi was a M. Taigny, aud, so far as we know, 
it has never fallen into a woman’s hands. The confusion has 
probably arisen from the circumstance that Dojazota name is 
associated with Lea I'rcmftres Antics de Hichelieu ; but this is 
quite another play, and quite another Richelieu. 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRING MEETING. 

LD TOASTMASTER opened the First Spring Meeting at New- 
market by winning the Two Thousand Guineas Trial Plate, 
for Lord Zetland, beating Zadig, tho winner of the Metropolitan 
Stakes, by a length. Lovely was made the favourite lor the 
Visitors’ Plate ; and there was some interest in tho race, because 
at the Craven Mooting Lovely lmd beaten Splendor, aud Splendor 
bad beaten Lovely, and now the pair were to light out the rubber. 
As often happens in such cares, neither of them won. Lovely 
came with a rush at the distance, but she was too late to catch 
Xarifa and Dnlmeoy, although she left Splendor far behind. Baron 
Hirach gave i,ooo/. fox a two-year-old filly by Hampton, called 
Glimmer, before the race for the Maiden Plate, and she won it, but 
by a headJfcdy, after a fine race with Menevia and Potupey. 
The Duke dWw. Albans' two-year-old Clonmel, by Julius, showed 
a great deal of his sire's vile temper in his matcK.with Lord 
Oadog an’s Lonely. He bolted before the race and ftia very un- 
kindly in it, losing by live lengths. The Duke of Westminster's 
Whipper-in. tyr H^mit, a useful handicap horse, who bad won 


each of the races for which he bad started this season, only took 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes by a head, but be won in good style. 

The lacing on tho Wednesday, with the exception of the Two 
Thousand, which we noticed last week, yras exceedingly poor and 
uninteresting. Three of the recent purchases at Lora Falmouth’s 
sale ran during the day, Prinoo Maurice, an own brother to 
Dutch Oven, and a fine powerful colt, for whom Lord Hastings 
gave 500 guineas — a sum which ho should be worth even ns a 
country stallion — came out for tho first race; but he was scarcely 
trained enough for tho long Oes are witch course, over which thy 
race was run, and he was tired out half a mile from homo. Saucy 
Boy, his only opponent, won in a common canter. In the middle 
of the afternoon came Harvester’s disappointment, and in tho last 
race of tho day, the well-bred Little John, by Kingcraft out of 
JiiiuifiUe, a two-year-old with rather a light middle-piece, that 
had co.st 290 guineas on Monday, was very easily beaten by 
Arqun, who had run a good second for a Sweepstakes at the 
Craven meeting. There was a heavy storm iu tho course of the 
afternoon, ami tho attendance was small for a Two Thousand 
day. 

Tho weather on the Thursday was wretched, and tho number of 
spectators was extremely limited. Tho Stud Stakes was won by 
Laverock, tho winner of tho Great Yorkshire Foal Stakes. This 
two-y oar-old belonged tu Mr. Dawson, who trained for Lord 
Falmouth. Last year Mr. Dawson had won the same race with 
his filly, Reprieve, and immediately afterwards he had sold the 
winner for 2,000/. to tho Into Lord Grosvenor. After tbo race on 
this occasion he again sold the winner for exactly tlio same price, 
to Ikron Ilirsch. ( 'am lot, who had been backed on the previous day 
for tho Derby at 1,000 to 30, came out for the Welter Handicap. 
Last seasou he had won half a dozen races, and he had ruu third to 
Scot Freo and the Sister to Adelaide filly at Sandown, when giving 
each of them 15 lbs. He is a handsome colt, but be is generally 
considered short. The terms on which lie was now meeting his 
opponents were terribly against him, but they were a poor lot. 
I in ran very badly, liuisking eight lengths behind Dean Swift, 
while Rout beat him by a head lor second place. There was a 
race on the same afternoon for the old-fashioned whip. Last 
autumn , tho Duke of 1 lamilton challenged tho Duke of Beaufort, who 
held the whip, with City Arab, and the Duke of Beaufort accepted 
with Faugh-a-Ballagh, who won the race by twenty lengths. This 
spring the Duke of Hamilton again challenged the Duke of 
Beaufort, naming Medic us ns his champion, and the Duke of 
Beaufort again accepted with Faugh-a-Ballagh. Mcdicus, it will 
be remem bored, had boon an extraordinarily strong favourite for 
tho Ccsurewitch last year, and had run third in that race to 
Bendigo and Tonans. Un public form it seemed as if long odds 
should have been laid on Faugh-a-Ballugb, but, for some unknown 
reason, the bookmakers accepted as little as it to 4. As soon as 
they had started on their four-mile journey, Archer took a resolute 
lead wilk Faugh-a-Ballagb. As much as a mile and a half from 
homo Medicus was completely exhausted, and it was a mere farce 
for Faugh-a-Ballagh to canter slowly on, and eventually trot past 
the winning-post tiftv lengths in front of his opponent. The day's 
racing was anything but brilliant, and the late Two Thousand, the 
approaching Une Thousand, and tho cold wind occupied people’s 
attention far more than tho sport of the afternoon. 

Tlio best public form shown by any of the fillies entered for the 
One Thousand Guineas was that of Queen Adelaide and Busy- 
body. 1 11 the Middle Park Plato, when receiving 7 lbs. from 
Queen Adelaide, Busybody had beaten her by three lengths and a 
half; but a fortnight later, when giving Queen Adelaide 3 lbs., 
Busybody was beaten by a neck. This running offered a nice 
problem to students of public form, in the question whether Busy- 
body or Queen Adelaide would now bo tho best at even weights. 
Queen Adelaide’s defeat of Archiduc iu the July Stakes, although 
by a head ouly, eh owed her to bo a filly of exceptional merit. 
Two days later she had been unplaced to Superba, but that can 
scarcely have boon her true form ; nor could her being unplaced 
in tbo Richmond Stakes at Goodwood be considered as any guide 
in estimating her merits, beyond the fact that every defeat in- 
creases the uncertainty of a racehorse running up to his best form 
on futrn’e occasions. Busybody’s race iu the Groat Challenge 
Stakes with older horses, in which she beat both Tristan and 
Despair, was a proof that she was not merely n fast filly in a bad 
year, if any such proof had been needed. Her Middle Park 
I'lato victory was much in her favour; but then Royal Fern, who 
had been second, only half a length (iff, had run very badly in the 
Two Thousand, thus throwing a certain amount of discredit 
on the form shown by tho runners in the Middle Park Plate. 
Yet her chance for tho One Thousand was considered a 
wonderfully good one, for 8,800 guineas were given for her on the 
M onday before the race, and sho started first favourite. Whiteloek, 
by Wenlock, out of White Heather, was another favourite for the 
One Thousand. This filly was certainly good-looking enough to 
win. At Goodwood, in the Prince of Wales's Stakes, Knight 
Errant, who bad run second to soveval good horses, was quite 
unable to make her extend herself. At Newmarket, in September, 
Knight Errant bad beaten her by a head in a race wou by 
Busybody by a length, but it was generally believed that sho was 
not quito right At the time. Sandiway, by Doncaster, had won 
seven races ns a two-year-old, and bad earned more than 3,700/. 
in stakes. Sho had been unplaced iu the July Stakes to Quean 
Adelaide, and also tc Gharry in the Cheveloy Stakes, and her vic- 
tories had not been gained over any of the most successful two- 
year-olds of the seasou ; but still there stood her long list of seven 
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successes against only two definite, and the latter wero almost too 
bad to be trusted. Wild Thyme, by Lowlander, had won five 
races worth more than 4,000/. ; she had also been placed twice and 
unplaced once only. In dilfimit races she had beaten both the 
winner of the Two Thousand und the second in tho Two Thousand. 
Legacy lmd xv«m a couple oi* races and lost half a dozen. 
Altogether, the One Thousand was an unusually interesting race 
this year, and, sm.'ill as was tho field, it was of very high 
quality. There w«r»s only six sturtuvH, but tht-y lmd all won 
races as two year-olds. Legacy' made tho miming during tho 
early pint of fin* mco miliar slowly, but the greater proportion of 
tho pace was fa t, and tho mco occupied a low seconds less lime 
than any race lor tho One Thousand for some years past. Rather 
more tlmn a quarter of a mile from home l ho six lillim wore 
almost abreast, and theu a beautiful race followed. Wild Thyme 
was tho first beaten, and, as they began to d«*s* cr.d the incline, 
Whitelock bmho tho lino in front by taking n slight lead, while 
l legacy fell into tho rear. Bulbre reaching the Abingdon Bottom 
Queen Adelaide shot forwmd, and came into tho l>ip a nock in 
front of Wbiteloek. Whitelock then began to show .sign.* of 
having lmd enough of it, and Busybody made her ellori. There 
was a capital fiuihh between Queen Adelaide and Busy body, while 
Whitelock was in close attendance, with SSandiway at her heels. 
At the wiiming-pota Busybody x\ as half ft length in advance of 
Queen Adelaide, who was a length in front of W ; hit dock, and 
Saudi way was not far olf. It was a beautiful and an interesting 
rare, and tli" remit seemed to show that the relative form of the 
fillies engaged m it had altered but little, if at nil, since last 
Hinson. Busybody is not entered for the Derby; but she is 
engaged in tho OiiLs, llioEpsuni Grand Bri/e, the ] ‘rir.cn of Wales's 
Stakes and the HuMwicko Stakes at Ascot, the Sussex Stakes 
at (load wood, and the St. Legor, as well ns sonio ten other races. 
The breeding of Busybody, who is by Petrarch out of Spinawuy, 
is interesting as a specimen ol' in-broeding, ibr she has a treble 
crows of Touchstone, a double cross of Venison, and probably a 
double cross of Voltaire, although it is somewhat doubtful 
whether one of her ancestors was by Voltaire or Starch. Queen 
Adelaide was much admired as showing great quality combined 
with plenty of ri/.e and immense power. Wild Rhyme’s early 
defeat must not be made too much of in calculating her chances 
in future engagements, as .she had been eased in her work on 
account of a temp 01 ary ailment, and in tho opinion of some judges 
sho was a little fcl llediy ** when she ran in tho One, Thom-: mil. 
The rest of the racing on the day of tho O110 Thousand aaus 
almost an bad as the weather, which is saying a good deal. 

80 much has already been written about the sale of Lord 
Falmouth’s racing stud, that wo need only make a shoir. notice of 
it. Long beforehand every ono had prophesied iiml the pnci s 
would bo extraordinary, ami when it was o\cr even body said 
that they hud been extraordinary. All this was true, enough, but 
it might fairly bo asked in r* ply, whether any man r add mho 
36,000 guineas elsewhere and buy with them as many horse... of 
the same class. Something over 8,000 guineas apiece was mi 
exceedingly high figure for a colt and a filly, Lull they were con- 
sidered, at the time of tho sab*, to he two ot tho best tlir« o-y« -av- 
oids of tho teuton, with great prospects of winning tho Two 
Thousand, the Ono Thomami, tho Derby, and tho St. Log or. Six 
thousand each was giwn lor a couple of very inferior three-xvav-olds 
many years ago, and io,uoo/. was given one year ago for u colt who 
lost overy race for which he afterwards started during tho season. 
Ten thousand pounds wero also said to have, been asked for the 
first favourite for tho late Two Thousand the day before thu rncc. 
Then, although 4,000 guineas is a very high price for a two-year- 
old, even yearlings have been Hold for suras* appi caching it, and 
Busybody had won almost that amount in stakes during her two- 
year-old season, while another filly had exceeded it by consider- 
ably more than 2,000/. On tho other hand, Lord Exeter'* con- 
ditions, under which Lord Falmouth's racehorses wero Sold, make 
horses that, are likely to win very valuable races much dearer than 
might appear at first sight; for, although tho seller makes himself 
responsible for tli« forfeits when they do not run and half tho 
entrance fee when they do run, lie receives only a third of tho stakes 
when they win. If liar v ester hud been sold unconditionally, he 
would probably havo fetched 10,000 guineas. A year ago another 
horse belonging to Lord Falmouth .started for the Two Thousand 
at exactly tho odds at which Harvester stood lbr that race 
at the time of the Hale. This was Halliard, who won dunug the 
aeason very nearly the sum which was given la&t week for Harvester. 
But if Harvester were to win an equal amount ihia year, instead 
of repaying his purchase-money he would still be indebted to his 
owner to the amount of nearly 3,000/., for something a little short 
of that sum would liavo to be repaid to Lonl Falmouth under 
Lord Bxotor'a conditions, as thy soller* share in the horse’s 
winnings. As fur as Busybody is concerned, sho has already 
reduced hor price from 9,240/. to 7,240/., and half a dozen of the 
sixteen races for which sho in yet engaged wero worth nearly 
j 8,000/. last year, and will probably be worth as much ihis year; 
«0 abe ought to have ample opportunities of repaying hor purchase- 
money with interest before tho winter sets in. Nevertheless, if 
Harvester should succeed In winning one of tho great three-voar- 
oldr&ce#, and do well at tho stud, it is far from impossible that 
before be dies he may prove the best bargain of the two tbree- 
y ea r-oldg which astonished the world, last Monday week, by 
retching 0,000 1 . or more apiece. Then what would his purchaser 
carfl Ibrms cbstifhe should win the Blue Riband of the Turf ? Even 
a represqotativti of along line of Earle was distinguished above all 


the other Earls of his race as u the Earl who won the Derby/ and 
it is esteemed almost a greater honour in this country to own the 
winner of that scamper round Epsom Downs than to win a great 
battle. 

Tho Chester Cup was a chapter of accidents. Morgan,, the 
jockey who was to have ridden Lord Rosebery’s GVmmluwW-the 
first favourite, had been u wasting,” in order to ride it the 
required weight, and he was so weakened by this process, that, after 
ridiug in the tiivd race of tho afternoon, he fell from his horse in a 
fainting fit. Then in the race itself the first time the horses passed 
the sharp turn into the s( might, Beauty ami Alban loll, and 
Beauty broke lu*r leg. She was alter wauls killed, but sho had not 
boon moved oil’ the course when tho horses that were running in 
the race came round tho second time, and Cainoliard, who looked 
very like winning, was jammed between tho poor brokeu-legged 
maro and another hor*o. A second serious accident was just 
saved, but (Jnmuliard was put out of hie stride, and lost all champ* 
of the race, which was won by Mr. Merry's Havock. Tho fame of 
Chester races appears to have vanished for ever, but Chester race- 
course still maintains its reputation for being ono of the most 
dangerous in England. 


Tin; ITALIAN OPKfi A — Mil. CAUL ROSA'S SEASON. 

mm* performances tit Covent Garden this week have evoked 
-1- an animation and interest that reflect, something of old 
entluu iasm and past glory. Those who so insistently proclaim that 
Italian opera is a doomed institution, and has no raison d'etre in 
art, should, after hearing Mute. Lucca in Ltn Jluyiienots and 
11 Trorafore , vary their pessimistic plaint or keep discrueter 
silence. Tho magnetic influence of puro \ idealization can indeed 
never bn annihilated by mure theories, however advanced or how- 
ever interesting und novel ; when, however, attempts are made to 
ignore its supremacy, it is satisfactory to record tho hearty recogni- 
tion oi' .Mine. Lucca's brilliant impersonations on Saturday mid 
Tuesday. <bi Saturday, as Valentina in Meyerbeer’s opera, Mine, 
Lucca displayed her unequalled union of vocal and dramatic talent, 
receiving excellent support from Signor Micrzwin*ki as Raoul, 
Mile. Trexnclli as L rhino, Mile. Leria, who mado her debut us 
Marguerite, and from Signori Cotogni, l)o Keszktf, and Monti. It 
was, lm\vevcr, in her splendid impm donation of Leonora on 
Tiiei-Liy 1 hut. Mine. Lucca most completely vindicated the pre- 
cminouce of tho vocal art. in lyrical drama. 

'I he most satisfactory points iu the representation of Fan*t on 
Monday Ave.ro the uoiTornmncea of Signor de Rcszkti as Mefistofele, 
and of M. Devoyod us Valentino. Both these artists possess fine 
voices a ud great executive skill, and both arc excellent actors. Tho 
smv.-ss of M. Revo) nd during his first season last year in tho part 
of VaicMh’c, us in V Afncuino and The Vlynuj Dutchman, was 
; equally uiamfislcd on the present occasion; his Valoutine is an 
adunr.ih 1 )* finished study, liia acting distinguished by thorough 
C'in-i.-ieiicy and truth, his style of .singing singularly expressive 
and dramatic. The Mihsloieie of Signer do ltuszkd, wliile de- 
ficient in i ho \ or vc. and pmlbuud intellectual grasp of M. Fame’s 
unique impcr.’ouation, is yet aa interpretation full of intelligence 
and vivacity. It ixpie aes, however, too much of ono uniform 
]»luu>ft of humour, vvhfi ii, nduiirable m the first, two acts, becomes 
inappropriate as the action progresses and tho tragedy deepens ; 
thu conception m‘ Mulibtoielu ns a bon yarqon is justifiable only 
within certain limitations, and Signor de Res/.ko fails to express 
tho more elusive nuance* of tho character — the irony, malice, and 
dccp-Avitlod nature of the Protean fiend. Mine, Durand’s 
Marguerite cannot bo considered a successful interpretation, though 
it was of course endowed with considerable dramatic vitality ; its 
excellence was cliioily displayed iu tho church scene and in the 
Iasi. act. Either from indisposition or other causes Mme. Durand’s 
voice has not thu freshness and purity of laBt season; her rendering 
of tho music of the garden scene, and particularly in the exacting 
jewel pong, was deficient in brilliancy as well as facility of execu- 
tion. Neither was the Faust of Signor Marconi vocally efficient, 
though tho singer connived to animate his acting with much of 
tho tenderness and delicacy that should find expression through 
the voice, llis invariable practice of forcing Ins upper notes is 
both inartistic and mullet* live, und was productive of ruinous 
disenchantment in the lovo music of the garden scene. Mdlle. 
TreuielJi wing and acted well as tiiebel, and Mdlle. Desvignes and 
Signor Knguor undertook the parts of Martha and Wagner. The 
chorus loll much to ch-dre, being almost inaudible in the first 
scene, and generally deficient in Ireehnews and quality. M. Dupont 
conducted the opera, the orchestra rendering Gounod’s masterpiece 
with irreproachable technique. 

On Tuesday Verdi’s very popular opera was given with a 
strong cast, including Signor Miorzwitiaki as Maarico, Signor 
Monti as Ferrando, Herr Gottschalk as the Gonte di Luna, Mdlle. 
Tremelli as Azucena, and Mmej Lucca as Leonora. There is pro* 
hably 110 opera so thoroughly hackneyed as ll Twvatore, and hone 
more entirely removed from the ideal of the advanced school of 
composers. Tho tissue of absurdities that make up the libretto, 
the false and jejune sentiment, the melodraumtfiytttare of the 
plot, ate not less opposed to that ideal than » abundance 
of tiirs aud concerted pieces, all deliberately designed to' ex* 
press the utmost capacities of the human voice irrejf&tive of d^- 
matic propriety or progress. If these incontrovertible beta pps- 
sees a tithe of tho diaadvaqtttie to impersonators thafc^ifetf 
profuse to believe, it coniideraSy dnbA&OOl the value tori tig* 
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mficance of Mmo. Lucca’s performance that by her dramatic power 
am incomparable tinging they Buffered temporary and complete 
enactment. Despite all untoward circumstances, Mme. Lucca 
captivated the house, and her Loonora must be considered fully 
as dramatic, and in all respects as excellent, as her Carmen; the 
thowjuglpiese of her impersonation, and its great range of ex- 

S reMifgf, were remarkable, lu the lighter music, as iu the mors 
ramatic, her success was striking ; the animated cavatina, “ JL)i 
tale amor/’ in the first act was given with most brilliant effect, 
which waa greatly increased by the contrast presented by tho 
sinking of the two that follow. The pathos of ° D’amor sulT 
ali ' Was finely contrasted with the agitation on hearing Maarico’a 
lament, “Ah, che la worte”; and her passionate exclamation 
“Di te, di to scordarrai” expressed with intense power tho auguish 
of tho moment, even as her heating against the gate of the tower 
expressed her despair. The last scene was not less finely rendered, 
the sudden transition from hopeless grief to dolight on learning 
from tho Count that her lover should be Bpared was portrayed 
with wonderful force and nature. Signor Miorzwinski admirably 
seconded Mme. Lucca, and was very effective in the air “ Ah si 
bonmlo 7 and in “ J)i quella pira,” which was sung with groat 
spirit and energy ; his Manrico is peculiarly individual, and is a 
far more robust conception than is usual on tho Italian stage. Tho 
Azucenft of Mile. Trcnielli was also a notable performance. Herr 
Oottscbalk, who appeared as the Count, has a good voice, but 
was rather heavy in style, and in tho familiar romance “ II balen ” 
lie scarcely expressed tie delicate sentiment with fulness. Signor 
Monti was the Ferrando, while Mile. Son nine uppoarod os Inez, 
and Signor Manfiedi as Ruiz. Signor Bovignani conducted, and the 
representation, all things Considered, was excellent. 

On Thursday La Gioconda was repeated, the cast remaining as 
on the opening night, with tho exception that Signor Monti re- 
placed Signor lie Reszkti. Mmo. Durand increased her reputation 
by her excellent impersonation or tho heroine, a character she bow 
evidently studied with tho insight of profound sympathy, and 
which she interpreted with remarkable fulness and depth. In tho 
trio with Barn aba and La Cioca in the first act, in tho duet with 
Laura in the second act, and in the whole of the powerful final 
scene, her singing was characterized by intense dramatic force. 
Mile. Troinelli repeated her success us La Gieca, and created a 
great impression by her exquisite Binging ol* 11 Voce di donna ” 
in tho firBt act, one of tho most beautiful numbers in the scoro. 
The Enzo of Signor Marconi iH a far more notable perform- 
ance than his Faust ; tho smoother music of Fouchielli suits his 
voice and style better than Gounod’s, and ho was consequently 
more at ease in his part, and sang with considerable effect the 
pretty and sentimental cavatina in the second act. Mmo. Latorna 
as Laura filled a not very agreeable rule with ability, and sang 
with good fooling and dramatic expression. Tho choruses were 
very well rendered, and tho sailors’ chorus, to which so much ad- 
ditional charm is given by the freshness of tho boys’ voices, was 
particularly well sung. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

Mr. Carl Rosa, whoso short, season ends to-night, must not be 
permitted to depart without rcceiviug a word of cordiul ac- 
knowledgment of the excellent work he has boon doing. The per- 
formances under his direction have been good individually and 
collectively. Thore is a unity of design nljout his operas which is 
no less pleasing than novel, and tho secret of which probably is 
that, under the sway of an intelligent director, singers endeavour 
to interpret their composer rather than to glorify them pelves. Tho 
artists of Mr. Rosa's company constantly advance. Miss Georgina 
Burns was only a short time ago a passably good vocalist,, with 
little or do idea of sustaining a part, and especially a leading part, 
in an opera. Now sho plays Gounod’s Marguerite, amongst other 
characters, with earnestness and feeling. Miss Terry had still 
more to learn than Miss Bums, but lias learnt almost as much. 
Four or five years ago either the Royal Italian Opera or Her 
Majesty’s was regarded as in all respects superior to all other 
operatic undertakings ; but it is certainly tho fact that, besides 
Mr. Maas and Mr. Barrington Foote, who have been tried on the 
Italian stage and have not been found wanting (at any rate as 
singers), Mr. Barton McGuokin, Mr. Leslie Grotty, Mr. Ludwig, 
and, if not overtaxed, Mr. Davies and Mr. Snazelle, would 
hold their own on any stage. No amount of ill-directed 
and overdone newspaper eulogy can conceal the fact that Mr. 
Augustus Harris has peculiar aptitude as a stage-manager. 
How much a good chorus and a good orchestra aid the general 
effect those who, in many opera companies, have hod experience of 
bad choruses ana bad orchestras can thoroughly appreciate j and in 
these Important particulars Mr. Carl Rosa’s pains to secure 
choristers and instrumentalists have been rewarded. A second 
hearing of Mr. Gilbert k Beckett and Villiers Stanford's Canterbury 
Pilgrim* (for the production of which, as for that in former times 
of other English work, Mr. Rosa deserves most special thanks) 
more than confirms tho good impression created on tho first' night 
of its production. The wholo scorns more coherent and in- 
genious. We trace mom closely the continuity of thought. 
Hem and there Mr. Stanford might judiciously lighten his score, 
which is in places over-coloured; und we are strengthened in the 
opinion that his second . tot is not in all details ga good as he 
might make iMAor as short as he should. The love music has not 
the fervour. sft^melody for which we look ;,.bu$ there sun admir- 
able passages in it ; and to condemn ah absence of melody in the 
first and third act is to confess that one has not .listened or that 
one has not ears to hear. We note with satisfaction that a due 
meed of praise has been warded 'to Mr.; ASeckott’s book, though 


an evening paper has lamented the absence of spoken dialogue- 
The critic or tne journal in question can scarcely have apprehended 
the scheme of the opera. Wo have previously spoken of the praise- 
worthy representation of Carmen with Mme. Rose as the heroine, 
and of an adequate performance of Fauet> |ir. Goring Thomas's 
JSmeralda has also advanced in popularity and strengthened its 
composer’s reputation. Mr. Rosa’s season has been most creditable 
to all concerned, certainly not least to Mr. Randegger and M. 
Goossons, tho conductors. 


REVIEWS. 


SIBBALD*S INFERNO OF DANTE.* 

M U. SIBBALD lias hod many predecessors iu his work. Up 
to the present time there have been more than twenty 
English translations of the Inferno of Dante, taken either alone or 
I in conjunction with the two other parts of his great poem. The 
onrlicst was that by Rogers in 1782 in bUnk verse, a little 
known but creditable performance. The latest was that by Mr. 
Warburlou Tike in i 83 f iu ter za rima> the employment of the 
leisure of a learned and hard- worked special pleader, one of the 
lost of liis race. Of ( hem all two only are in prose— the excellent 
one by Dr. Carlyle published in 1849, which has been of ao much 
uso to nil subsequent translators, and another of small merit by 
O’Donnell in 1852. Longfellow's and Pollocks versions of the 
wholo poem are iu blank verse, but line for fine with the original, 
as also is \V. M. Rossettis of tbo Inferno only. Cayley, Ford, and 
others have used the triple rhymes of tho original, of which 
Wright employed a bastard imitation; and Boyd’s, the first 
English translation of tho whole Cvmmedia, is cut up most un- 
suitably into rhymed stanzas of six lines each. Gary’i trans- 
ition, which, like Tope’s Homer, will probably always be the 
favourite with the generality of English readers, as the moat suc- 
cessful poetical paraphrase of his uni ho r into their own language, 
is in unfettered blank verse, which altogether loses the form of the 
original without gaining the advantage of the greater literality 
afforded by prose. 

It may be Keen that the verse translations from the Commedia 
largely exceed in number thoRO which are in prose, although Mr. 
Butler and the late Mr. Dugdale have both followed Dr. Carlyle's 
example, and have published prose versions of tho Vuryatvrio, 
and it may be hopod that the former will before long also print 
his version of the Panulm . Mr. Sibbald has, therefore, followed 
the lend of the majority of those who have been in the held before 
him, and has executed his work in terza rima , which, as strictly 
representing the form of the original, has almost paramount chums 
for adoption, if only the translator has the skill to use it, ao as not 
to depart from tho substance while intent upon preserving the 
form of that which he undertakes to present in another language. 
Professor Jebb, in the preface to his recent edition of the (Kdipus 
Tyremniut, which is accompanied by a prose version of the play, 
hsa well said that the principal virtue of a translation is absolute 
fidelity to tbo original, not to the letter at the cost of the spirit, 
but rather to the spirit as expressed by the letter. And he adds 
that metre will often exact sacrifices precisely at the points which 
test tho highest fidelity— namely, tho light touches by which the 
genius and art of the original are most delicately marked. 

Mr. Sibbald may be much commended for the way in which 
he has observed tho precepts and avoided the dangers thus 
enunciated. He has succeeded in producing a thoroughly readable 
English poem ; tho notes are good and fresh, and his work is en- 
titled to take a high place among those of similar design. He 
hardly ever adds und never omits a word, or varies the veri- 
table import of tho original, llis stylo is good, his vocabulary 
is that of the best modern English, without resort to archaisms 
or the “verbum insolitum ” which the judicious writer has been 
wisely warned “ tanquam scopulum evitare.” His rhymes, too, 
are natural and unforced. The exceptions to this general com- 
mendation are few indeed. In the first canto and in another 
place the word “ harassed 7 occurs as a dissyllable, 'with the 
accent at the end, and rhyming to “ laBt,” “ cast,” and 14 passed.’ 9 
“ Dool ” is a good Scots lorn for “ dole,” in the sense of dolour 
or grief ; and there arc such verba as “ to drowse ” and “ to egress/’ 
although hardly in u>e. The proper names are almost always pre- 
served in their Italian form, a difficult matter to manage in a 
metrical translation ; but Jacopo da Sant’ Andrea does not look 
so well to ns in the form of Janies of St. Andrews as it may per- 
haps do north of the Tweed. 

To pass on to other matters of observation on Mr. Sibbald’s 
translation, it may be noted that in Gant. i. v. xob he trans- 
lates “1 untie If, alia ” as “ bumbled Italy,” no doubt intending to 
convey Dante’s opinion of its degraded political condition in his 
own time. But the epithet has almost always been supposed 
to have been borrowed from Virgil. (/Ku, fit. 533), where it 
can have no such meaning. In a note upon the allegorical 
significance to be given to Beatrice and Virgil, Mr, Sibbald 
exhibits the true and sensible spirit in which be has studied 
Dante when he says that the poem would lose its charm if 
the allegorical meaning of every passage were to he too closely 
insisted on. And be shrewdly adds that, worse than that, it 

* This Jnfbno ef Ponte Alighieri. A Translation. By Jam* Romans* 
Sibbtid. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 28*4, 
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cannot always be found. In the same tono ho dwells in another 
place upon the wisdom of not attempting to make out everything, 
and does not pretend to be able consistently to reconcile all tho 
astronomical indications. “ Vassal” for “fidelc ” (Cant. ii. v. 98) 
is a very happy and appropriate rendering of the word in its 
old Italian and technical sense. The famous inscription over 
the gate of Hell is not made to begin in its first throe lines 
with the same words, ns it does in the original, although a slight 
transposition in the second lino would easily have secured tliia con- 
formity. The word “ uncouth ” does not represent nnv of the 
epithets given by P/into to tho sounds which meet tho ear inside 
the grim portal, and is not justified by citing Boccaccio's comment 
that they wer** ‘‘like (human,” nor is the word strong enough fur 
the contoxt. A lew lines (inwards tho more general reading is 
adopted of “ d' orrur la testa ciniaf instead of “ d' error, Ac.” 
Professor Lubin, in the prose paraphrase of his edition, has given 
a novel turn to this by making the passage indicate that. JJantc’B 
hair was made to stand on end with terror round his head. 

A new significance is given by Mr. Sibbald to the simile (taken 
from Virgil, as lo its earlier part) in tho Third Cantu, in which 
tho souls passing Acheron are compared in their multitude and 
unceasing succession to autumn leaves ns they fall. They are 
compelled to cress by Charon’s gestures or words of command, and 
Dante has added the comparison of their obeying the summons, 
one by one, to a bird's flying to a call. This has generally been 
taken to refer to tho Teturn of a hawk to tho lnro thrown up by 
tho falconer, and tho 4< suo richiamo ” seems lo favour this. But 
u richiamo " will stand ns well for tho note of a decoy-bird employed 
in netting birds, as still practised in Tuscany, and this certainly 
would be a more exact mid appropriate siiuilo in the particular 
passage than the other. Lubin also, in his notes, has taken the 
same view. 

u Sparkling tide” is hardly n satisfactory rendering of the 
u bel Jiumicello ” which surrounds tho castle in which are placed 
the shades of tho great heathens whose virtues and distinction 
have saved them from a sentence to lower depths. Tho note on 
tho line (v. 107) 

Cuiiui altcmlc chi vita oi spriuc 

suggests that it was spoken by Paolo and not by Francesca, for tho 
reasous that it would more appropriately bo placed iu his mouth, 
and that in tbo next line the answer made to Dante's request to 
lonrn their history is said to have come from them both. But 
this novel reading appears to be more ingenious than well founded. 
Neither does the “ boorish party ” for u la pari a sclvcggia ” ^vi. (>$) 
secin a very happy rendering. As Dante uses the same plmise 
elsewhere, It may have been an accepted one for tho political 
section whom it "describes, und it need not be supposed In lmvo 
implied anything vituperative, any more than the lerm “ country 
party ” has done in Knglaud. 

In the note upon the lines in Canto xiv., where allusion i.i made 
to tho supposed letter from Alexander the Great to Arldotle, in 
which he describes how his army trod under foot and extinguished 
tho flakes of fire which rained down upon them in India, Mr. 
Sibbald cites Plutarch’s mention of something which may have 
suggested it, but gives no rcftrenco to the pa*wigo. The original 
germ of tho fable ia probably to bo sought in Arrians Expedition 
of Alexander (Bit. vi. 24), in which he compares the sands of India 
to 4< untrodden fcuow,” as was first pointed out in mi in tide on 
Lord Vernon's Inferno , in Fraser's Magazine for May 1069. This, 
together with ft few words from Quintus Curtius, probably 
afforded the groundwork for this part of the spurious letter — the 
Alexandra Magni ad Aristutclem Epistota de Admirabilibus India * — 
which was a popular book in the middle ages, and was ofton 
printed afterwards. It is curious to note, in connexion with this, 
that in Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine (Introduction, p. 33) 
he has called the sands of the desert ** the snow of tho south.” 

In the note on Michael Scott (xx. 1 15) it is suggested that his 
thin flanks, as mentioned, may refer to a belief that he could 
mako himself invisible at will. Thi3 is novel, but hardly admis- 
sible, and it is better to continue to suppose that reference was 
intended to his actual personal appearance, which would have 
been well remembered iu Dante’s time. In tho beautiful opening 
to Canto xxiv. the lino 

M& poco dura a la aua penna tesmpra 

is thus rendered by Mr. Sibbald : — 

But soon her brush of colour is all bare, 

in which he is less fortunate, and more remote from the original 
than is his wont. Tho general meaning, it is true, is kept ; hut the 
simile is altered from that of a pen wearing out to that of a failing 
supply of colour to a brush. 

In tho story of Ugolino, Mr. Sibbald has defied criticism by the 
device of waiviog a decision on a well-known point of controversy. 
He neither says that the door of the Tower of Famine was locked 
up, nor that it was nailed up, but adopts the safe compromise of 
saying that it was made fast. His own opinion, however, is 
made evident in a note, and is to the effect that the sound which 
reached the dungeon at the top of the tower was that of locking 
the gate. Before passing to Mr. Sibbald’s Introduction and his 
notice of Giotto’s portrait of Dante, it may be remarked with 
sa tisf action that he has mentioned with just disparagement the 
unworthy Italian translation from Benvenuto’s racy old Latin 
commentary, which was published at Imnla on the occasion of the 
greet Dante celebration held a few years ago. It will be pleating 
to all interested in the matter to know that the wish expressed 


by him that this valuable illustration of the Commedu should 
he printed in full from the original has been for some time in 
course of fulfilment, and that students of Dante and tho history of 
liis period may at no very distant time hope to bo able to have it 
in their hands. 

The prefatory matter entitled “ Florence and Dante ” gigap all 
that is necessary to be known of the political aud personal history 
of the poet and* his times for the duo comprehension of his greatest 
work. The origin, motives, and interests of the contending partied 
in Italy and its cities are well set forth and explained, ana with 
the same air of healthy freshness which distinguishes tho whole 
of Mr. Siblmld's work. Tho latest authorities huvo been con- 
sulted, and tho fair^t conclusions have been arrived at. Dante’s 
position in, or rather out of, the constantly changing factions which 
distracted his country is clearly defined, and liis Ghibelliuisni is 
shown to ha\ o beei something very different from that of tho 
party to whom the i Ono belongs. 

The personal hLu#rv of the man is also well told. The studies 
of Jiis youth and manhood tiro described. Ilis political import- 
ance is reduced to its proper level. It was impossible that, with 
his comprehensive news and lofty aims, he should liavt, been 
Miceessful in a warfare of mere partisan*. There was a real 
Florentine girl —the daughter of Folro Portinnri -the object 
of Dante’s uarL and enduring love. But it. was no ordinary 
passion, aud aim is n«* more than the suggestion of the lady 
of the Vita AV ./, and was at once raised in hit* imagination 
to a distant el *, ati«m above that of any woman wno ever 
trod the earth. Mr. Sibbald cites tho introduction of Beatrice 
into Dantes writ.' «.r* as the strongest, instance of what he calls 
his economy of iu Mai experience—^ but is, the skilful use of roAl 
emotions and im ! onts to serve for suggestion and material for 
poetic thought. 1 i or marriage did not interfere with her place in 
Dante’s thoughts : nor is there any sound reason for believing that 
bis own marrioi “ was an unhappy one. It formed no part of his 
poetical, philosophical, or political life. He had no occasion to 
introduce any mention of it in lna works, and accordingly h« 
makes no tuentijii of it. Mr. Sibbald has some temperate and 
reasonable remarks upon the cruelty and injustice or Florence 
lo her most distinguished citizen, pointing out that his fervent 
temper and devotion Lo great ideas placed him out of the reach of 
common sympathy, and that his return to Florence from exile 
could only have taken place under circumstances which could not 
have been wholly gratifying even to himself. 

The disquisition on the poll rail in the Bargnllo is interesting, 
and is devoted to an endeavour to ascertain the date at which it 
was painted. The fresco iu which it occurs also contains figures, 
supposed to be those of Charles of Valois and of the Cardinal 
Acqim sparta, who worn together in Florence in 1301-2. I>’t it ia 
hardly probable that Dante, or oven the other two, should have 
been receiving the honour of having their portraits placed in a 
public building at. this date in Moneuce. J/o. iking for another dato 
at which a prince and a cardinal were together in Florence, Mr. 
Sibbald limit that in 132*1 Cardinal Gianni Orsiui was there as 
Papal Legale, and also Charles, Duke of Calabria, tho eldest son of 
King Robert of Naples, who curae ns Projector of the Common- 
weal Lh. He entered tiie city with great magni licence, as recorded 
bv C. VilJsni, and for some time resided in tho palaco of tho 
Podt'bfit. Dante had tlum been dead live years, nud his friend tho 
artist might have been then able to introduce his portrait without 
giving olleuco to tho authorities, and perhaps even so as to gratify 
a returning desire to do honour to hi.s memory. Jt is, however, 
not mentioned by Mr. Sibbald that it was concluded by the Com- 
mission who sat on this subject in Florence, and published thoir 
Report in 1864, that tbo painting is not t he work of Giotto, but of 
one of his scholars, and that, it was probably painted in 1337. 

The book is exceedingly well printed and turned out ; aud, in 
conclusion, it need only be added ihat Mr. Sibbold*s continuation 
of his work to tho Purgatorio and Paradiso must bo looked for 
with interest by all who love Dante and are glad to welcome hie 
worthiest interpreters, 


I THREE NOVELS AND ANOTHER.* 

I F ovory batch of novela were os good os tho four hooka before 
us, the reviewer's lot would be a brighter one than it is. No 
two of them have anything in common, Bave the rare quality, 
shared by all alike, of possessing merit. There is none that is not 
rather above than below the average ; while the first on the list is 
a book deserving considerable attention, and the last is a positive 
relation. As to this last one, though it is something more than a 
more collection of disconnected scenes, we should yet prefer not 
to class it with novels proper. Hence tho heading of this article. 

Pethesda is by a lady who evidently aspires to t&ko a place 
among writers of the philosophical novel* And this book, so far 
ns we are aware her first essay in this direction, shows promise 
which goos Borne way to justify the ambition. The aim and tone 
are lofty, and the style maintains n corresponding level. And, 

* JBethceda. By Barbara Elbou. 3 vols. London : Macmillan & Co. 
1 864* 

The March of Loyalty. By Letltia M ( CUntock. 3'Sola* Londons 
Tinsley Brothers. 1884. 

The Mouse of White Shatlowe. By B. L. Farjoou, 3 juris. London : 
Tinsley Brothers. 1884. ^ 

Persona* Recollections of Veter 6 (on nor, Esq. By Charles Blathenridp. 
London ; Chapman 8c Half 1684. 
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thong}* the subject it a desperately dangerous che f |t i» so handled 
. « to avoid the least deviation ikon thepath ofhigh moral purity. 
The author shows tome familiarity with &a Advanced thought of 
tho time, philosophical and quad-philosophical ? and perhaps does 
not always quite succeed in distinguishing the one from the 
othffo« In psychological analysis— and it is of such analysis of a 
very close kind that the book principally consists— much clever- 
ness and insight is displayed. B&t it is very much overdone ; 
there is too much of it. And the same objection applies to 
everything else in the book; everything is overwrought. The 
Whole tone of feeling is so high as to be almost transcendental ; 
the moral standard is well-nigh ideal ; and the sentiment so in- 
tense as sometimes to come perilously near the line which should 
distinguish it from gush. The author to succeed— And we be- 
lieve she can succeed upon these conditions— must exercise much 
self-restraint, repressing exuberance both of thought and language, 
and must learn the difficult art of compression. 

The keynote of Bethesda is the insufficiency of conscience, even 
in exceptionally fine natures, without a rule of conduct, based 
noon principle, imposed from without the moral part by reason. 
The conscience ie often expected not alone 44 to enforce doing what 
is right/’ but also 44 to decide what the right is." This is the rock 
upon which split two very fine and, as to one at least, extremely 
beautiful characters. The story is of a high -soulcd, intellectual, 
but, at the same time, emotional girl, and a man of high airoB and 
noble thoughts, of a nature schooled by mental suffering and self-sup- 
pression, the self-sacrifices of whose earlier life show him a man of 
no common day, yot never at his best the equal of this ideal woman. 
She is American; he is French; and (we may Temark in 
passing) the clement of nationality as influencing their respective 
characters is skilfully and unobtrusively dealt with. The scene 
lies chiefly in Italy aud France, where Bethesda and her aunt are 
travelling, almost living. There they meet Rend d'lsten, a young 
mftn of family and position, and become extremolv intimate. He 
had married some years before a Spanish girl, who, as ho found 
out at the altar, loved another ; they were never truly man and 
wife, and now lived habitually apart. These facts nro well known 
to Bethesda and her aunt. The strength of his character is shown 
in his noble self-sacrifice in relation to his wife ; its weakness is to 
be seen in his ultimate attitude towards Bcthn.sda. Their mutual 
attraction was at first purely intellectual, out of which grows much 
close communion, ending where such platonic relations always must 
end between two such people— in love. They pass intellectual 
days, but amidst surroundings of exquisite sensuous beauty keenly 
enjoyed, and in an atmosphere charged with emotional disturbance. 
Tho spotless purity of Bethesda’s character keeps their intercourse 
on the highest plane of sentiment ; but, however elevated its 
nature, it is love itself into which their feelings ripen. It is with 
the almost wilful blindness of both (quite wilful, perhaps, on the 
man's part), with their trust in their own personal strength of 
character and upright intentions alone to bring them safely through 
such a situation, that the moral of the story is concerned. When 
at length the truth breaks on the pure and noble-minded girl, the 
conflict of her emotions is powerfully delineated, and the work- 
ings of her mind, both before and after that supreme moment, are 
finely analysed. On her return to America her mental condition be- 
comes very distressing ; but new surroundings and more judicious 
treatment than that of the weak and foolish aunt open her eyes 
more fully to a still truer view of the nature of the error for 
which she is now suffering bitterly. Then comes a serious 
illness, induced by montal agony ; and after that a more settled 
frame of mind, in which peace is possible. That assured, Rend 
appears on the scene again. He has discovered that his marriage 
was informal, and that he can, if he chooses, he free of the wife 
whose love he had, at Bethesda’s bidding, attempted in the mean- 
while once more to win. Meeting him by occiaent, against her 
will, Bethesda, at whose feet he now throws himself os a poten- 
tially free man, bids him go by tho next steamer back to his wife 
and many her more effectually. Years afterwards we find he has 
done this to good purpose ; and so the story ends, not without a 
faint hint, if ws understand aright, that Bethesda, now once more 
in Italy, may possibly some day marry an artistio enthusiast — 
which would be a pity. 

We have purposely refrained, lest we should prejudice our 
readers, from pointing until now to certain peculiarities of diction 
ki this book. Bethesda is advertised os an American novel ; and 
no doubt, it is. In tho first volume, besides the constant 




writing of 11 will " and "would” for “ shall" and "should," 
and the. frequent occurrence of "anyway," in the American 
use. and of "someway/’ wo light upon such uncompromis- 
ingly national expressions os the following 44 At a queer 
place way down in the city"; "bat Beth stopped him right 
there*;- 41 if Aunt Mabel felt badly about it." And it is au 
English girl who is made to sty:— "Mrs. Trescott has had her 
time occupied, I venture which strikes us as a peculiarly happy 
compromise between the long English 41 1 venture to say," and the 
aft too terse American 44 You bet." To her also is attributed, 
" So you see, darling, anyhow yon can fix it, you are my perfect 
spetfr sa Lily*; end 44 He wouldn't have had an easy rime of it, 
you. better jwsUeve." The odd thing about it is that, though the 
first vokmfivntains several each specimen* (we have quoted the 
Wort* of them), there is scarcely one such, and not a aiogte bad 
one, in the other two, as though those had received the advantages 
of a revision by another hand denied to the former. . Jl» that as it 
may, it is tu be deplored that a book of tikis character, and writing 
generally of such good quality, should be saHfcd by these Mated 


Mots of language (for they am isolated.), mere vulgarisms even in 
America, which jar so paiufullyoa tike ears of Englishmen. 
Perhaps American dictum, as here exemplified, may bo charac- 
terized in the terms felicitously applied by our author to American . 
life, as having 44 lost its pristine clearness/ and yet not reached the 
stage of filtering." 

In Tho March of Loyalty we have a novel of the present— the 
very present-day, for it comes down to January of this year. 
But there is a mistake somewhere about, .the dates, The second 
period proper ends a year and four months earlier — say September 
1882. Between the beginning of that period and the end of tho 
first, people have grown from youth to middle age ; yet the begin- 
ning of the first period is fixea at about 1877 by the age of an old 
woman of ninety, who was thirteen yeats old, or thereabouts, at 
the Irish Union in 1800. But let that pass. Most people would 
consider The March of Loyalty a singularly inapposite title for an 
Irish story of tho present day ; and we have to Wait till the last 
page of the third volume for an explanation.. It turns out to be 
tho name suggested by the heroine for a rather truculent Orange 
party song, which the reverend gentleman who wrote it had 
christened 44 Ulster At Bay " ; and we do not see why the heroine 
and our author could not have 44 let it go at that." The story is 
one that, if it does no one much good, will do no one any burn* to 
read. The scene is laid in Ireland, in Fenian and Land League 
times. But this is used as framework only; political differences 
and disturbances have no appreciable bearing on the plot or inte- 
rest of the tale. This seems a waste of good material. Broken 
heads and broken fortunes are capable of being turned to great ac- 
count. But the book has merits, not the least of which Is the thorough 
wholcsomuness of its tone. The characters ore naturally drawn, 
and there is just sufficient interest* in the leading love affair fin 
spite of the trite mechanism of a letter that fails to roach us 
destination) to induce one to see how it will end. The lover is n 
poor fellow ; his conduct is not by any means satisfactorily cleared 
up ; and he does not deserve half so good a wife as he get* 
We could have spared the profusion of German quotations and 
French phrases, even with the decent excuse (for the latter) . of a 
sojourn in Normandy. We could have spared, too, the great 
display of erudition on the part of the rector and his encyclopedic 
curate, the reality of which the author, wisely no doubt, leaves 
the render to take on trust. 

Readers who like to have their hair made stand on end by 
ghost- stories will he partially disappointed in The Homo of White 
Shadows s for, though the weird title does refer to a haunted 
house, thore are no 44 real " ghosts in it. Such readers, however, 
may take heart of grace, for the book is eerie enough to string up 
the nerves and mnko one’s flesh creep nevertheless. It is an ably 
written, interesting, even engrossing, tale of the sensational and 
romantic order, but having something in it too above and beyond 
what is usually to be found in productions of that class. In con- 
struction and execution there is much to be commended np to the 
eud of tho second volume ; after that, events crowd in too thickly, 
and tho improbabilities become more frequent and more violent. 
The events which gave tbe house its name relate to the last 
generation of inhabitants. These events are introduced In 
the form of an episode, forming perhaps (apart from the repeti- 
tion in tho third volume, which is a mistake) the best written 
part of the book. There is something very Freneh about 
the lighter dialogues ; a characteristic which we will give 
tho writer the benefit of assuming to be intentionally impressed 
upon them, seeing that tho scone is laid near Geneva and the 
characters aro all French or Swiss. We can also quite un- 
equivocally give the highest credit for the entire absence, in 
spite of these circumstances, of French togs and phrases. The 
hero is an eminont advocate, whose surname, with an ingenuity, 
the object of which is not obvious, but which must have coot 
some trouble, the author has succeeded in keeping a profound 
secret. Coming to the neighbourhood of Geneva for rest, he is 
impelled by tbe restless activity of his forensic mind, and a quite 
unaccountable belief in tbe man’s innocence, to undertake the 
defence of a fiend in human form charged with the murder of a 
young girl- The evidence of guilt is as conclusive as any drown* 
stantial evidence ir. the world ever was; but the great advocate 
obtains an acquittal. The trial is extremely well dealt with at 
considerable length. The circumstances are probably based on 
some actual case. But, be that as it may, we oannot refrain from 
recording our sense of tbe ridiculous inadequacy of the defence. 
The night after his acquittal, the murderer confesses his guilt to 
the advocate, whose feelings may be imagined. His silence as to 
this, from self-regarding motives, becomes one of the threads of a 
mesh in which ho eventually becomes inextricably entangled. It 
would be unfair to tell too mucb of a story that depends to so 
great a degree on sensational and startling incidents; though 
there is probably nothing revealed in tbe climax that would 
not have been pretty clearly foreseen by readers of ordinary 
novelistic experience and acumen. The advocate 4 * character is 
undoubtedly well conceived and drawn. There are other charac- 
ters, too, that deserve attention. That of an ex^advocato, the 
crippled, shrivelled, shrewd, cynical, but still kindly, old Master 
Earnout is a capital sketch; and some of bis conversations with 
his M familiar, Ike clever 44 fool," are crisp and entertaining. 
There is good character-drawing, too, In the long episode, that has 
more romantic material in it than goes to tbe making of. many * 
whole novel The bearing of this upon the main story is slight, 
yet we should have been sorry to miss it. .... 

It ie a relief for a reader, jaded with a course of regnUtfoa 
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novels, even of as much merit os the foregoing, to come upon such 
a r^mog b6ok ns the Personal Recollections of Peter 8imncr i 
JBty* This fsa book written to amuse, and most thoroughly does 
it liililts object. It is truly funny, and the fun is never forced* 
nod is without a dash of vulgarity. Peter Stonnor is a man of 
posilsoti in his county, past middle age, and a bachelor; a stiff, 
prim man, proud of liis position and lineage, with his family 
motto, n Stonnor et Honor? ever on his lips; proud, too, of 
himself and of the uatuval gifts with which he firmly believes 
himself endowed ; sententious and priggish ; yet, withal, a good, 
kind-hearted, honourable English gentleman, whom one learns to 
like thoroughly in spite of his foibles. Believing that no one would 
venture to play a trick on him, he is the victim of innumerable prac- 
tical jokes, and some swindles; vain of his supposed social tact, 
he is for ever making the most ludicrous blunders; profoundly im- 
pressed with a sense of his own wisdom and perspicacity, he uni- 
formly 41 gets the wrong sow by the ear.” Here is an instance of the 
subtlety of the authors touch in delineating this character. When 
Peter Stonnor is being duped (ho is ultimately robbed) by a pro- 
fessing Medium , 44 My interest/' no is mode to say , 44 was roused, not 
so much by Spiritualism itself, as at the knowledge of finding a power 
of philosophical reasoning within me, which I had been hitherto 
unaware of.” The tricks played upon the poor man, his harmless 
vanity, and tho blunders he makes, form tho staple of the book ; 
which, for tho rest, has just enough consecutiveuess to make it 
a story, and just that touch of human interest and pathos 
without which no story, however funny, is quite satisfying. There 
are other amusing characters, too, and some good stories. One 
the author must forgive us for quoting. It is told against a 
minor character in the book, an old beau in search of a wife 
with a little money. “ Bog pardon, Mrs. O’Brien,” he was over- 
heard saying to a widow, just as she was driving olT the course at 
Punchestown, “ but was it eight hundred a year and four children, 
or four hundred a year and eight children, you wero sayiug Y ” 
But it is by no moans only the little nlums like this that make 
the hook funny. It is well written ana amusing from cover to 
cover ; and we recommend any one who wants to laugh hones tly 
to read it without delay. 


QUAKERISM . 4 

I T may seem almost like a violation of privacy to review such a 
book as this in a public journal ; but it is something of a con- 
tradiction of the spirit of Quakerism that it should have been 
published at all. Making all allowance for changed times and 
fashions, what could be more alien to the principles of their 
founder than that the Society of Friends should publish their 
arcana and submit all the minutia) of their decrees to tho 
Judgment of the outer world ? For more than a hundred years 
after the institution of their yearly meetings the minutes were 
not even printed, but were preserved and circulated in MS., 
each monthly or quarterly meeting being expected to make pro- 
vision for the supply of copies for the use of its own members. 
In 178a they first appeared in print; in 1883 (and possibly be- 
fore) 44 Friends” accept the conditions of the literature of the 
world without, and expose their secrets, not only for universal 
perusal, but for the impartial comment of uninterested critics. The 
change is significant, corresponding to tho change which Los come 
over Quakerism itself; and the book is rather a protest that the 
Society is alive than an evidence of its vitality. Quakerism, in 
£&0t, bias lost its raison (litre, and so practically has ceased to 
exist. It may be doubted whether George Fox, if he were alive 
now, would not be the firBt to admit that it had no longer any ! 
reason for being, possibly that the very features which differentiate j 
it were the main hindrances to doing the work which it was 
established to do. It would be no argument against the necessity 
and wisdom of founding such a soot if he were to make this admis- 
sion. The decline and death of his Society may be the best evidence 
of his discernment and foresight in establishing it, they may exhibit 
the best fruits of his religious zeal. At a time when conformity 
to the Established Church and to the ordinary usages of society 
seemed like approval of, or at least acquiescence in, the manners 
of a Court and of a society whose life and morals were an op- 
probrium (though some of thu brightest lights of the Church of 
Englan d shone then), it may have seemed the best, or indeed the 
only course, for those whose souls revolted against the dissipation of 
the laity —that is, of the more conspicuous laity— and tho supineness 
of many of the rural clergy, to found a Society which by its dross 
and habits should bear witness against the one and by its zeal 

S should be a protest against the other. French idiom 
the use of the plural “ you ” with the Court of the 
g, and the Court of Louis Quatorze and the unworthy 
relations of Charles with it again suggested much to discredit 
E ngl and in the eyes of people abroad and to scandalize the 
at home* Hence u thee ” and #l thou * are explicable as 
S and reminders ; but why 44 farewell ” instead of 44 good- 
*~what Is the spiritual sigmficanee or social value of this 
It is perhaps not worth dwelling on, except so far as it 
“HL H disposition to make changes for the sake of change* 

* pity of dress was a more importaafmpttto* George 
i not intend that all his followers should adopt 
- ; but he was an enthusiast, and in. other, time) 
fit have donned the raiment of camel's hair 
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the leathern girdle about kb loins. And he would have been con* 
aUtent with himself in doing ecu What he did mean, was thab 
“Friends” should bo marked off by their simnlidiy of apparel 
from men whose dress was identified in his mind with disgraceful 
lives, but which was really not so mueh unchristian as absurd. 
A man would attract far less attention walking along P&QJtfM- 
now in n suit of leather than in tho bows and lace, ihe silk and 
velvet, the mitles and the wig of .a dandy of the Court of Charles II® 
It must have been a real witness against the ways of the world* 
and a real support to the professors of a purer morality, that .they 
should exhibit this aloofness, and, without words, announce their 
antagonism to evil. But in 1883 (when the minutes of his Society 
are published) ho would see the men of the world at all events 
dressed in a way which would have caused them to be taken for 
Puritans both by the ascetic and by the cavalier of the seventeenth 
century. 

It is uot too much to say that hardly any man who is of any 
importance in 1U0 world nowadays would provoke the indignation 
even of George Fox by his dress. In that matter wo are aU 
Puritans. And it is significant that these minutes contain no 
decree enforcing fidelity to the traditions of the sect in respect of 
peculiarity of dress. The traditional drab suit— with its I mee- 
breeches, collarless coat buttonleas behind, and it» broad* 
brimmed hat — is a thing of the long past; only middle-aged 
persons can remember it, except possibly in » familiar instance 
m the city of London. But more has gone than this. The very 
modified peculiarities of absence of collar, and a hat slightly lower 
in the crown and broader in the brim have vanished or arc 
vanishing. “Thee,” “thou,” anil “farewell” are going with 
them, and what there is left of Quakerism is only a religious sect, 
and no longer a social caste. It has been found impossible to 
maintain the insignia of social exclusiveness, and tho Rook of 
Discipline contents itself with exhorting both men and women to 
beware of “ adorning themselves in a manner at variance with the 
plainness ami simplicity of tho truth we make profession of.” 
But Ueorgo Fox might see and rnighL be justified iu seeing in all 
this, not tho failure, but the success of his policy in enforcing 
theso outward and visible signs of an inward conviction. Ho 
might any, and with some truth, that his system had done its work 
and was dying, not because it was effete, but because that which 
was more “ perfect had come,” and therefore that “ that which was 
in part was done away.” He might sea iu the changed habits and 
manners of society since his day the fruit of his own mission ; and, 
however mistaken he might be in claiming the results of many co- 
operating causes as due to his preaching alone, no one who knows 
anything of the history of tho lust hundred years would deny to 
Quakerism tho glory of an example which has been always pur© 
and often elevating. Tho active share taken by Quakers as a 
society in the abolition of slavery and in the reform of prisons are 
honours enough to inscribe on the escutcheon of uny corporation 
(if Quakers lmd escutcheons) and to justify its separate existence. 
The spirit of George Fox has survived 111 many of his followers down 
to our own day, though the form of its manifestation is of necessity 
different. And there are other ways in which they have rendered 
social services which, if less important, aro not without interest. 
Their quiet lives and seclusion trom society, their abstinence from 
many of its pastimes have left them an amount of leisure which 
in many instances has been well employed. Those who have 
enjoyed no personal intimacy with members of the Society 
of Friends would be sin-prised at tho learning and accomplishments 
he would find in many of these quiet homes. There is a tradition 
of culture in Borne of their families which would put to the blush 
many sons who have boon to public schools and universities /and 
have rubbed elbows with the world, and many daughters who 
have been to finishing schools and had the best masters. First* 
Tate libraries are often found among them, and sometimes gems of 
printing, choice Elzevirs, curious collections of Bibles, and old 
vellum texts that would make Mr. Quaritch hungry. Portfolios 
of water-colour, enlarged by successive generations, scrap-books, 
filled with family contributions, drawers of choice engraving! heir 
witness (if any witness wero needed) how mistaken is the view 
which would fasten on modern Quakerism all the negative 
features of Puritanism, or deny it the appreciation of touch 
which makes life boat worth living for. In its rapprochement to 
the outer world, modifying and modified by it, it seems to ns - to 
have fulfilled its destiny (no ignoble one), and to have won. the 
right to say “Nunc dimittis* with no insincere gratitude. But 
its social features are, of courie, bnly the expression of the Spirit 
of Quakerism, however necessary they may have" been era 
testimony and a protection of the professors of the <$eed* 
The question still remains, What is Quakeristo in. its itaMfc 
essence ? What wot its original idea, and what hae become 
of it now ? Its origination is the best proof that Geotgfe Fbx 
was something more than a fanatic, a sectary, and a£ sortie. 
Like all religious proclamations Which havo impressed nfento soub 
and have endured, it is based oh an assertion, and not On aneg* 
lion. (Christian martyrs denied the divinity of the JStopror, m 
died for it; but it woe the martyrdom, and not tha denie]*tbilt 
was the semen eedeeid,) Ho found the religious WQftd dfttttyd 
between those who based their faith on the itf 

the Church and those who believed in the exdusitfutatkoritjy Of 
Scripture. Each party had its fctfWlihte guide totrbftSh tiMppecN 
feeeed to submit wifi, 

Govalierdoing manythingeastotti^ 
mhmfjpik ■ the fetter, .of tliAprintad bo w imk. 
i tebgiettsieaav tot 
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aQm guide Of Iff# {ban those, And this imputaiftbtu without is 
nttwtftpm tie mfpifeit tendency of the man?Uwas,in a. sense, 
a? natural to hi® as it was CDirtfaafl* true to conclude that ho 


a? fiatttod to him as it was spiritually true to conclude that ho 
Wfit ifg reduced to this alternative which seethed discredited by 
mmmim-i ha saw in the lives of too adhefehts of either side of 
hi In their rationale of religion they bad left, out, or assigned a 
subordinate place to, what he thought was the main factor in 
the relations of man to God. It was the indwelling Spirit, 
and hot the Church, nor tho Bible, who was the guide of life. 


How could it be otherwise when so many men, even unconsciously 
or against their will, subjected both Church and Bible to tho 
verdict of conscience P In tho wor of parties, and when every 
one about him was on one side or the other, it was this insight 
Into what he thought the defect of either side, and this discernment 
that he need not and could not belong to either, but that there 
was a third course, and that the true one, which marked the 
genius of George Fox. In it is contained the whole spiritual his- 
tory of hi$ Society. In it is involved the whole religious system 
of Quakerism, It followed almost logically that this belief in an 
inspiration which was the sufficient rule and light of life in all its 
details should make it necessary to dispense with all forms of 
worship and all external aide to faith ; for how could one prescribe 
to another, equally inspired, the words of prayer or praise, or 
the help that he wanted for his peculiar need? Tho complete 
repudiation of all forms was tho logical result of the exclusive 
Adoption of one dogma, and the isHue of its foundation-truth. 
Quakerism is the most logical creed in the world. It claims an 
equal inspiration for all, and it leaves to each tho choice of hiA 
own words and modes of worship. It has been said that, not- 
withstanding the infinity of Christian sects, there are only two 
Christian parties — the iSacramciitalists and the Spiritualists. If the 
Analysis is true, Quakerism is Spiritualism puro and simple. It is 
us much opposed to the Lutheran as to tho Catholic, and for 
many Tears its practice exhibited a thoroughgoing consistency 
with the inevitable deductions from its central dogma. If there 
must be dissent from the Church, it has tho distinction of being 
in the completed dissidence, and of resting on a universal 
truth. It is easy to imagine a religious Churchman of logical 
mind regarding it as tho only “ possible alternative to ortho- 
doxy. But, if we may judge from the evidence of this i Book 
of Discipline, this doctrine has ceased to be the differentia of 
Quakerism. The exhortations to read and study the Bible are as 
repented and urgent as Churchman or Dissenter could desire ; but 
this is not the point. What is to he noticed is not the presence of 
these precepts, but the al>sence of others ; there are very few re- 
minders of the once characteristic tenet, no intimation that the 
Bible itself is to be subjected to the inner light in every reader. 
The portion of the volume assigned to the special truth of Quakerism 
is absolutely as well as relatively small, and no reader of its purely 
religious parts would imagine that they were the exponents of a 
creed so individualized and unique ; they would seem rather the 
utterances of n moderate and pious Evangelic ism. 


it is sure to bo worthless. Nevftraccept ja fact from Mr. Roger* 
out of his own special subject atod period, for it is more than Bkely 
to be inexact. Treat all finds of Offings Tfirnm Hr. Rogers on all 
kinds of subjects as the Russian J&gUri* newspapers, 
by carefully obliterating them fro® the miadV view. Remember 
when Mr. Rogers makes any statement of an matBetfo kind that 
he has got no taste ; when he makes any statement of a religious 
kind that he belongs to a sect in which there are two Church 
members, and that Mr. Rogers is “ no that sure, of John. 1 ’ By 
this process you will have a really valuable residuum. For 
Mr. Rogers is one of the very few people* who partially, it 
may be, and fro m a single point of view f do know tho English 
middle ages, who have really taken pains to know them, 
and who (though he himself has often made hi* valuable know- 
ledge subservient to very valueless deductions) have yet that 
honest love of a favourite subject which makes it nearly impossible 
for a man wholly to pervert his knowledge, or sink it in order to 
favour his prejudices. When Mr. Rogers speaks of the seven* 
teenth and later centuries, even when ho speaks of tho sixteenth, 
he may be put aside altogether. But when ho speaks of the 
period before the Renaissance in England, ho is not ttf be poOh- 
poohed, though of course he is still to be taken with many grains 
of salt. Nor is this tho only point of interest about him. For 
it will always remain a very interesting problem how a man who 
has each s genuine And intelligent love of learning should haW 
adopted such ludicrous political views, and how a man with such 
ludicrous political views can have bent himself to subh genom* 
study of tne very period which to any one who has political eye* 
in his political head is sufficient to make those views untenable*. 
We can quite understand “my friend, Mr. Jesse Col lings/ aa -Mr. 
Rogers somewhere calls him, being a Radical; we Can quit# 
understand Mr. Chamberlain being a Radical (or any thing also 
which came handy) ; we can even understand Mr. John Morley 
being a Radical, inasmuch as he has devoted himself to * special 
I "study of that period of human history which, looked at by Itself, 

I would make almost any one detest kings and lords and bishops 
But in Mr. Rogers's case, who has devoted himself to the period 
which is the triumph of the aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
principle, and who admits frilly the beneficial results of that 
principle in detail, Radicalism most certainly is not justified of 
her child. It mUBt have given him a great deal of trouble to 
arrive at this point of wrongheadedness. “Such perversity, sir, 
;s not in nature." 

Mr. Rogers's present volumes consist in part of a working up 
into continuous narrative and argumentative form of the data 
given in his History of J*riccs } in part of a similar working up of 
similar data collected from other writers for the period smoo 
Elizabeth’s reign to tho present day. He tells us that h* has* 
(though they are not published) data as full as those of the 


Except in the cases of those who hnvo joined tlie Churches of 
England or of Rome, or have become “ Christians unattached/ 
we believe that this is what the religion of the Friends has issued 
in. It has shared the fate of their social customs and emblems. It 
has boon modified by (and perhaps, too, has modified) its surround- 
ings, and is now going through the process of being merged in 
them. Yet there are Quakers still staunch in their religious 
dissidence, though undiatinguishablo in their outer life. Though 
the sect is moribund, the men whom it has bred aro a force iu the 
world, and exhibit in literaturo, politics, and philanthropy the 
effects of the bracing discipline of their creed and customs for the 
last two centuries. * 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES.* 

rilHERE are (putting works of fiction out of the question) three 
X classes of interesting writers, and there is no fourth ; though 
almost every writer who is interesting belongs in point of interest 
to more than one of them. There is the writer*— no doubt the 
highest kind— whose style is the important point, and who, 
whether he writes about broomsticks, or about the fall of empires, 
about the rose and the milk of Celias cheeks, or about the efreum* 
stances jn wjbieh it is casuistically justifiable not to feat, is always 
Important and delightful. , Him 110 age withers and no custom 
*tM*fj;au$ be ia.s^.perfectly sure of appreciation for ever as he is 
to-dfrj or yesterday* Then them is the, writer who has the faculty 
of irijtiftftfy argument, no matter what premisses he may assume, 
and he.also kas.a tolerably sure though a much narrower audience. 
And- lastly, there ia the man who knows a great many facts, rad 
cm put them lucidly, whether, he can or canfiot draw conclusions 
from them, or write delightfully about them. He has the least 
seCttre>»d ^ 3 titig hold on an audience, but he has also the widest 
Mop of aubjoct, and there is room for a great deal more of him. 



liistoiy of Prices up to tho reign of Anne ; from that time forward 
he admits second-hand and scattered authority. From feeding 
his book, and indeed from previous knowledge, we should say that 
the facts on which he rests his account of work and wages during 
the last three centuries are very much Icsb numerous, very fcmda 
less trustworthy, and, above all, very much less ektantttva* 
than those on which he bases his account of work and wag** 
during the first. Indeed, though there are valuable facts bare and' 
there, the greater port of tho second volume (the book is bound 
in two volumes, but is paged continuously) is scarcely of moeb 
value. The accounts of the actual history of the aubjeot are 
desultory, piecemeal, insufficient ; there is far more of mere opinion 
(which, as has been said, is always, or almost always, worthies* 
with Mr. Rogers); and there are long passages of declamation 
against Tories, Turks, ground laodowners, the University of Ox- 
ford, &c. &c. 9 which contrast curiously with the general sobriety 
of the earlier part, where the author has plenty to say and ha* 
contented himself with saying it As it may be thought unfair 
thus to set at nought Mr. Rogers’s reasoning power without giving 
chapter and verso, lot us do this once for alt At the dose of 
his book he reverts to that fertile source of delusions, the cause 
of Mr. Hyndmnn’s economic mania, the prosperity of the English 
lower classes in tho fifteenth century. " I can discover/ says Mr. 
Rogers wry gravely, “ no other cause for this remarkable material 
progress beyond the universal associations of labour." Yet he 
himself throughout his earlier chapters has given, and in thi* 
place partly refers to, causes enough independent of any such as- 
sociations for the very greatest prosperity. The Block Death' had 


place partly refers to, causes enough independent of any such as- 
sociations for the very greatest prosperity. The Block Death' had 
thinned off superfluous population, and that curse of Ml grow- 
ing and healthy nations except in their infancy was further 
kept down by the Hundred Years’ War. The war did not in- 
terfere with English trad©, but, on the contraiy, somewhat 
extended it. It brought a good deal of “loot" inf# tha 
country; it prevented, os the Wars of the Roses subsequently 
prevented, political oppression ; the seasons (Mr. Rogers, admit* 
this) were extraordinarily favourable; the monasteries at' ibieit 
richest, if not at tho highest point of their spiritual, health, pro- 
vided a vast system of gratuitous poor relief. Comfort hod . fifth 
become luxury with tho well-to-do laity ; and the vast, 
endowed; and powerful corporation of the clergy at once provided 
a professional opening for intelligent youths of all classes and did 


net harden the nation with posterity. Every cxrcumA tancefe vouk 
able td; prosperity was present, by Mr. Rogers’s own tattfewnty 
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promt social system of England and the throwing of increased 
taxation on the land. 

' Aa a political guide or authority! therefore, Mr. Rogers cannot 
be aeid to exist. lie i9 only a crotcheteer, w bo has less excuse 
than some other crotcheteers in that, unlike them, he need not 
make crotchet do duty for knowledge unless he likes. But his 
picture in the first three or four hundred cages of the con* 
dition of the lower and middle classes in England during the 
middle ages— a picture whose details may be familiar to 
scholars! but which will be certainly novel to the general reader— 
has great interest and merit. Mr. lingers has done for England 
what M. Sitntfon Luce has less elaborately done for France. Ho 
has abolished the conception dear to the eighteenth And early nine- 
teenth century, and not nbaudoued by hnlf-inatructod people now, 
of the misery "of the middle ages. The one thing that lie lias still 
against them is that they were dirty, and we fear, according to 
modem standards at least, that an honest champion woll read in 
mediaeval literature can make only partial head against this very 
unpleasant charge. They were dirty not so much in the persons 
of the people, for they bathed pretty frequently, os in their houses, 
their clothes, See. The Parkes Museum of Hygiene certainly did 
not exist (hen. So also they hod, for want of turnips, to eat a 

S vat deal of unwholesome salt meat, and the salt was not good. 

ut when theso two drawbacks are allowed for, there is abso- 
lutely no doubt that the life of the ordinary peasant or the 
ordinary town craftsman, at most times between tho reign of 
John And the reign of .Henry VII., was a moro comfortable life 
in every way than the life of the compeers of either now. They 
were less hardly worked, more plentifully fed, not much less com- 
fortably lodged, more solidly if less showily and neatly clothed. 
They had a vast, deal more leisure nnd infinitely greutor variety 
of amusement. They were not so well educated, perhaps, if 
any one sets great store by School Board education. But for 
this infirmity a wise man’s moan will soon be made. What with 
the Church, the Universities, and the wars, they had a very fair 
chance of rising in the world. The commander of the garrison of 
Norwich, who was killed in Litester’s revolt, a knight and in a 
position of great trust, was a serf by birth. Also, despite tho 
recent evidence of Peterborough Tower, they did much better 
work of some kinds than we maunge to do now, and they did it, ns 
Mr. Itogera shows, after making the amplost allowance for the 
difference in the value of money, much more cheaply. The 
general social arrangements of the rural districts were of a rather 
complicated and a decidedly well-arranged kind. There were not 
strictly speaking many yeomen. Mr. Rogers's loose expressions 
about every man being a landowner, which have misled poor 
Mr. Hyndman, mean simply that most men had land at a 
fixed rent of money ana service which it was not. usual to 
disturb. But the prevalent system by which the landlord 
supplied stock as well as land, with careful covenants as to 
loss and deterioration, and tho elaborate profit and has ac- 
counts which were kept, undoubtedly knitted the whole nation 
into a community of interest impossible where landlord and 
tenaut are on a different footing. Often the landlords took large 
tracts into their own cultivation — a practice which in these days 
of Ground Game Acts, Agricultural Holdings Acts, and other 
devices for making a modun vhvnrti between landlord and tenant 
impossible, might very well be revived. The prevalence of com- 
mon land at the time has been ignorantly talked of as an 
argument against present arrangements; it would hardly be of 
much use now, and! is more than compensated by tho increased 
aeresge available for more profitable husbandry. Indeed, to any 
one reading Mr. Rogers s book without Mr. Rogers's prejudices, 
the seoret of mediaeval prosperity is as clear as the fact. We 
need not say bluntly that in those days they hung Radicals and 
burnt political dissenters. This would be an alarming way of 
putting the thing. But it would be moro reasonable and nearer 
the truth than Mr. Rogers's astounding discovery that Trade- 
Unions produced what tyr his own account was obviously due to 
an entirely different and indeed opposed set of causes. Trade- 
Unions of the mediaeval kind may nave had some merits, but they 
could only regulate, not cause, tho prosperity which came from 
other sources. 


HOLMES'S HISTOltY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 

A N author who at this epoch rewrites the history of a struggle 
which has been told aa a whole by two well-known authors, 
and In isolated parts by balf a score of others, must ba prepared to 
justify his attempt, lie may show, for instance, that previous 
narratives are one-sided, prejudiced, or orroneous. He may have 
discoired letters, or diaries, or some new matter of vast and 
varied importance. He may roly on personal experiences of Indian 
administration and on the part which he himself played in some 
of the scenes of 1857. We do not gather that Mr. llolmes rests 


except in a few notable instances, with the praise or Censure 
awarded to tho mon who, from position or character, really had 
much to do with shaping the course of Indian history. Ana tye 
title selected by him for his work shows that he appreciates the 
nature of the uprising which he undertakes to describe. I $*#[&§ in 
truth a mutiny of petted and ungrateful Sepoys, accompanied by 
" disturbances among the civil population.” It was not a .protest 
of aggrieved caste or oppressed nationality. Moreover, Mr. Holmes 
puts all he has to say into one volume as compact and connected 
as is possible for a writer who has to describe remote scenes and to 
jump from one Presidency to another, from Lucknow to Delhi, 
and from Bombay to Eastern Bengal. 

It is tolerably cloar to us that Mr. Holmes lias never served 
in any Indian department, or surveyed the country with the 
confident spirit of a tourist of six months. Nor do we wish to lay 
much stress on Such mistakes or defects as the following. The 
magistrate of Agra, at the outbreak of the Mutiny, was not the 
Hon. E. Drummond, but his brother Mr. Robert Drummond. The 
former never served in the Upper Provinces at all until his appoint* 
ment as Lieutenant-Governor of Agra by the lAte Lord Elgin. A 
Tahsildar is, no doubt, a head nAtive revenue officer, who is re- 
sponsible, we may add, for the collection of a couple of locks 
of rupees ; but a Pergunnah is not a county or atiylhing like 
it. The term Ztllah moro corresponds to our county ; a Pergunnah 
is almost equal, roughly, to tho Hundred. To describe a Nazir as 
a "high native official employed in a judicial court, ” is almost 
obseurum per obxcarius. The Nazir is the official who issues pro- 
cesses, keeps tho roll of witnesses and announces their arrival, 
male's out lists of unclaimed property and stray cattle, and carries 
out public sales by the Court's order, just outside the Kutcherry. 
We are startled to hear that tho Brahmans of Calcutta aro " the 
most cunning nnd the most formidable of their order,” and that 
they exercised a bad influonco over thoir brethren in tho North- 
Western Provinces, That the Mulcarjis, Chaturjis, Banerjis, and 
others are astute, proud, and litigious, is generally admitted; 
but they have very little connexion with the Misrs and Dliobes of 
Upper India. And the educated classes in Bengal, when once 
thoroughly awakened to the excesses of the Sepoys, were certainly 
not active in disloyalty. They were passive, acquiesced in the 
British rule, and gave no trouble. The printer, wo apprehend, 
is responsible for the insertion of a wrong letter in a quotation 
from tho Second yEneid, which niahes the lute Mr. J. Colvin 
guilty of a false quantity and spoils a line. For tpes ulla vivendi, 
tho schoolboy &c. reads oidendi . 

Wi» cannot go through a reviow of events now tolerably familiar 
to most readers. They have been told before and may bear 
telling again. Our main charge against Mr. Holmes is that in 
treating of one or two important junctures he exaggerates or mis- 
calculates their importance, lie does not always perceive the real 
force of a blow struck or of an error retrieved. Let us take, for 
instance, the effect of the fall of Delhi in September 1857. At 
p. 367 lie seems to admit the vital neces/ity of its capture. As 
long us it held out there was a " general disbelief iu the vitality 
of the British power,” and it was being followed by " general 
disaffection.” But at p. 407, after the successful assault, ho 
minimizes the fact and asserts “ that the only positive and un- 
mistakable benefit which resultod from it was the removal of tho 
strain under which the loyalty of tho Punjab had nearly given 
way.” Hera we join issue with the author. The capture of 
Imperial Delhi, the city of so many splendid historical associations, 
held by thousands of revolted Sepoys, who for three months had 
paralysed the efforts of our small force on 11 the ridge,” was the 
turning-point of the year and indeed of the Mutiny. It is per- 
fectly true that a great deal remained to be dono after Nicolson’s 
death. The garrison of Lucknow had to be carried off in safety; 
tho whole Province of Oude had to be reconquered ; Itohilcuud 
whs in arms; and the Moulavi in one place, Tantia Toni in 
another, And Koer Sing in a third, were by no means put down. 
But every administrator, from tho Lieutenant-Governor at Lahore! 
to the isolated district officer on the frontiers of Eastern Bengal, 
knew that to take Delhi was to retain the Empire; to &ii in the 
assault meant retirement to the ships in the Hoognly oh the part 
of tho£6 not massacred or hunted down in detail. Macaulay, in 
tho second of his two essays on Pitt, says that nothing more tvas 
necessary to silence a whole roomful of boasting Frenchmen than 
to drop a hint of the probability that the great commoner would 
return to power. After his successes, it has been Also said, Eng- 
lishmen could again look one another in the face without sbatne. 


discovered leuers, or dairies, or some new matter 01 vast ana 
varied importance. He may roly on personal experiences of Indian 
administration and on the part which he himself played in some 
of the scenes of 1857. We do not gather that Mr. llolmes rests 
fj|c case on any one of the above pleas. He is industrious, and 
few* consulted, blue-books, Parliamentary papers, biographies, 
Jrawlft to magazines and reviews aud weekly journals, and narra- 
tes of particular campaigns to a very great extent . He writes in 
im afltaptet style ; and his descriptions of scenery, sieges, the 
r thowo by a few resolute Englishmen against overwhelming I 
•pitted and to the main correct. We do not disagree, j 

.« ABUtarn of th* Indian Mutiny, and of thn DUturban ces which 4c- 
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The fall of Delhi produced with Anglo-Indian residents a precisely 
similar effect. A short-lived triumph had been enjoyed on the 
premature announcement of its capture when out troops first 
appeared before it in June. A terrible reaction followed pH 
the discovery of the truth. The tension on tbh minds of 
the whole English community during the weeks of July And 
August that elapsed after the Oawnpore and Puttehgorh mae- 
sacres and other dismal events, will never be foiflOtten. With 
the recapture of Delhi, Englishmen breathed freely, and no one 
—except the worst alarmists and erokers— had the least doubt 
of our ultimate success. Similarly at p. 580 we ftrejtotd that Sir 
Hugh Rose in June 1858, after his splendid march {atom Central 
India with all its combinations and victories, heard T <¥ an ereht 
“ the news of which caused through India a *ns*|tathArdIy jess 
than that caused by the aewaef the first ttmttfifm# We mpa. ‘ 
really puzzled to hit on the particular tmgedy wIdHi iS flSid 1 to' 
have sent such a thrill thrsi^W^lnakt, m jt* 
the next chapter but one, that Mr* Jfci me* alludes a s 
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of SindUVarray* The fact wiu» not without if* rigaiflcauce, and the 
opqopAtiop trfGwhlior by the rebels did add to oar oompneattons. 
But oytbat tide India had become rather callous to theft sensational 
event** We had by that tijme more than one very aide commander 
and plenty of soldiers from England. And eoeipg that Sindia’a 
army rebelled about the end of May, and that it was thoroughly 
beaten f cowed, and dispersed by tho 20th of June, there was not 
much time for the news, however u startling," to produce a serious 
effect. The truth is the fall of Delhi was like the old Greek proverb 
about one-half of anything. It was mere even than the whole. 
And no one who reflected tnat that city had been recovered by 
the aid of English troops already in India at the outbreak 
and Sikhs and Goorkhas, ever doubted that, with the reinforce- 
ments sine© sent from England, the reconquest of Lucknow, the 
recoveiy of Oudh and Rohilcund, and the diapersement of guerilla 
warriors, desperate Sepoys, and plundering Dacoits, however 
arduous tasks, were mere mAtters of time, to be settled by one or 
at most two campaigns. At page 156 Mr. Holmes seems to 
imply that in Juno 1857, immediately artor the outbreak, Brigadier 
Wilson at Meerut might have done something to help Mr. Colvin, 
who was severely tried at Agra. That nothing was done by a 
commander who had British Artillery, rifles, and dragoons, to pre- 
serve his own station is true enough. But it is unreasonable to 
suppose that any help could have then been scut right down tho 
Duab to protect the seat of the Government of the North-West 
Provinces. There was quito enough to do in watching Meerut 
Bolundshahr and keeping up the communication with the Hills and 
Clio Punjab. 

To divers eminent administrators Mr. Holmes does not do full 
justice. The late Mr. Dorin, then in Council, is credited with 
more foresight and capacity than we should bo inclined to allow. 
Sir J. P. Grant is termed a u clever bureaucrat, not a statesman.'’ 
Lord Beaconsfleld, we may remind Mr. Holmes, bestowed the 
highest praise on Mr. Grant's Minute regarding the annexation of 
Oudh, and those who are really cognizant of his career and cha- 
racter know that he was very far removed from the typical 
governor who goes by the rules of sealing-wax and red tape. On 
some of Lord Canning's acts Mr. Holmes passes no judgment At 
ail. We cannot be sure whether he endorses that statesman's wise 


refusal to proclaim martini 1 a w in Bengal. There never was the 
smallest necessity for the adoption of any such stringent measure in 
tho Lower Provinces, nur was there any emergency with which tho 
established tribunals, fortified by plenary powers of life and death, 
were not perfectly competent to deal. The Gagging Act, unfortu- 
nately passed by Lord Canning and his Council, needlessly irritated 
tho Anglo-Saxon community. It is the old story which the unlucky 
llbert Bill has done bo much to revive. To say nothing of ordinary 
and peaceful times, Englishmen in India m seasons of peril, 
famine, anarchy, disaffection, and open revolt, will not stand the 
doctrine of equality. They are there because of their superiority 
in character, enterprise, and steadfast pursuit of national objects. 
Their loyally needs no stimulus and their independent criticism, 
if not always judicious, must not be gagged by special Acts. In 
the well-known controversy between the late Lord Lawrence and 
Sir Herbert Edward©* as to whether it was better in the last 
extremity to abandon Pcshnwur or to retire temporarily from the 
siege of Delhi, Mr. Holmes has not tho least hesitation in roundly 
asserting " that it would have been wiser to choose tho latter 
alternative.” We have already given reasons for showing that 
Mr. Holmes has formed a very inaccurate estimate of the state of 
affairs at Delhi, and of the importance attached to its capture by 
wavering Rajas and Nawabs. It is fortunate, as ho says, that the 
choice never became necessary. But since tho publication of 
Mr. Bosworth Smith's life, an English officer of rank and ex- 
perience has lately expressed to us bis decided conviction that 
Lord Lawrence was right and Edwnrdes wrong about Peshawar 
and Delhi. On another point Mr. Tlolmes delivers an equally un- 
hesitating judgment. The Commissioner of the division bad issued 
an Older directing the district officers at Gaya and Moautfarpore to : 
come in to headquarters and briog their treasure with them ; mid 
we are told that “ no measure bad been more sagacious than this." 
It is perhaps fortunate that instances of this peculiar sagacity were 
rare w other parts of India. The Empire as a whole was saved, 
not because men bastilgabandcmed their posts, but because they 
stuck to them until the crackling of bungalows in flames and the 
lYftr of gaol-birds let loose on a passive community distinctly 
that nothing more could be done. Mr. Holmes, 
writing * quarter of a century alter these events, is too given 
to this tone of lofty superiority. lie has missed an oppor- 
tunity at the dose of Ills work. There was a tempting field 
for, any writer in the reconstitution of authority, in the treat** 
meet of chiefs who had met us in the field or been loyal 
add wavering in tarns, And generally in the noble, firm, and con- 
dilatory pohey of Lord Canning. But very possibly he may have 
tfcoughf this task rather beyond his powers. The concluding 
chapter, in which he tries to explain the origin of the Mutiny and 
to ajMpvtion blame to various parties, is not unfair in many points. 
Affd'OSko qoatmiee has a really good ring about it. 11 If we hod 
uotbeenaUetoqu^l the Indian Mutiny, it would have been a 
pafoproof figi we had no business to he in India.” And we 
nmy jtely erf $ that if we are not to have something, as trying in 
itarWif os a revolt of Sepoys, if India it not to btomereetlve and 
weshall dowettnot to propound platitudes about 



most obvious and elementary reforms, has some very sensible 
remarks bn the impolicy of talking about the eventual “ auto- 
nomy” of India, and propounding, os a thesis for u academic 
debate * the “ moral justification of our government ’’ there. Lord 
Iiipon and hfs advisers may not. be greasing cartridges with the 
wrong fat or laying the foundations of a second rising of Panday u, 
Patlians, and Poorbeas ; but it is quite certain that, if they persist 
in their career of reckless change, they wall soon furnish Mr. 
Holmes and gentlemen of his research and enterprise with fresh 
materials for an unpleosaut and discreditable chapter of history. 


THE GOLD-HEADED CANE,* 

I N a glass case in the Library of Iho College of Physicians 
there is exhibited a gold-bunded cane, which has been the 
caducous of five illustrious medicino men in taro. As a role, says 
Dr. Munk, the cane which was carried by the profession had a 
round top, sometimes of gold, sometimes of silver , 4i but in later 
times generally of ivory." There was a reason for this shape, 
it appears. At first tho top did duty, not only as a bandiv 
but as a vinaigrette us well, being hollow within and per- 
forate without, to the end that it might contain a quantity 
of Marseilles, or Four Thieves, Vinegar, which was supposed 
to be a powerful disinfectant, and which your iEsculapius, when 
he came within see u ling distance of disease, would give his 
nose from his cane's head, as from a smelling-bottle. The 
Cano of the Five Doctors, however, has a common crotch handle, 
and is therefore not representative, nor strictly professional. 
The reason is that its tjrst master was the famous Itaddiffc, 
who, being “ a rule to himself," and “ at all times impatient unde? 
the conventional usages of his order," is supposed to have preferred 
the crutch handle to the knob, or globe, in something of that spirit 
of originality which impelled him, at the very beginning of 
his career, to do battle with tho Galenists on the great small- 
pox question, and instead of storing up his patients to give them air 
and exhibit “ cooling emulsions.” From his hands it paused into 
the keeping of the illustrious Mead, who bequeathed it to Askew, 
who bequeathed it to William Pitcairn, who bequeathed it to 
Matthew Bailiie, alter whose death it passed to the College of 
Physicians. There, fur half a century or so, it “ rusted inglorious,** 
forgotten in a cupboard, till at lust it was withdrawn from the 
dishonouvsble obscurity in which it had slumbered, and placed 
(with the President's silver caducous, which was designed and 
presented by Dr. Caius, and the mace of silver gilt, which is the 
gift (1684) of Dr. Lawson) in the glass case where it now abides, 
in its retirement it appears to have dictated to the late Dr. 
Macmichael certain of its reminiscences of the five great men 
whose arms are blazoned on its top ; and to these, at the instance 
of Dr. Munk, it has since made some interesting additions. Hence 
the present volume, written in the severe and formal style to be 
expected of its author, and containing a vast deal of curious, 
entertaining, and recondite information. 

Iiadcliffc, the first oi tho caue's five masters, was in some sort the 
most success I ul also. In his duy medicine as a science had hardly 
begun to be. He himself is recorded to have cured a quinsy by setting 
his two servants to pelt each other with hasty padding m the very 
bed of death, by which means the patient was made to laugh, and 
the quinsy to break ; while Bid loo, the Dutch physician attached 
to the service of William 111 ., could think of nothing better for the 
boils with which his master was afflicted than to have his legs 
rubbed night and morning with a mixture of crabs' eyes, flour, 
and cummin seed. Kadcliite, however, had a great deal of 
good sense, and was an admirable talker, a fine judge of character, 
and an accomplished man of the world ; he appears, too, to have 
been a born physician, and to have had a really remarkable gift 
of prognosis \ so that, though he wrote little or nothing, and pro- 
bably knew no more than many others of his generation, he en- 
joyed extraordinary popularity and achieved a professional success 
which has hardly been *urpii&ed by the most eminent practitioners 
of Our own time, lie lived gallantly and luxuriously ; but the 
amount of money he made was incredibly large. His apothecary 
died worth filly thousaud pounds ; Dr. Gibbons, who lived hard 
by, made over a thousand a year from the overflow of his prac- 
tice} he charged five guineas' tor a journey from Bloomsbury to 
Bow ; his average receipts were twenty guineas a day, or more 
than seven thousand a year; he refused a baronetcy, and for 
a week in the camp at Namur he received a lee of four 
hundred guineas from his patient, Albemarle, and a gratifica- 
tion of twelve hundred more from Albemarle's master, it is 
not astonishing that seven years before he died he’ estimated his 
fortune, in money and land, at over eighty thousand pounds. His 
use of this was noble in the extreme. He bequeathed his York- 
shire estate to University College for the foundation of two tra- 
velling tellowships and the purchase of perpetual advowsons, 
together with a further sum oi five thousand pounds for the en- 
largement of the college buildings. He left forty thousand pounds 
more for the building of what has for over a century been known 
to the world as the Kadclifle Library. Hs set apart five hundred 
pounds a year for ever “ towards mending the diet at St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital." All the rest of his estate ho gave to his 
executors on trust for charitable purposes; and in this way he 
became responsible— among countless benefactions of greater or 
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less importance— for tho Oxford Observatory and Infirmary. 
"Whetbei w not be was a gr^at healer seems doubtful. That no 
vvas a flObd man and o great benefactor of his kind is unquestion- 
able- BO many have shared in his heritage already that their 
number is hanlly to K> counted ; and his heritage will remain! 
increasing with time, a blessing upon innumerable generations. 

Tfewels much to say, bad we space to say it, of liadclifte’s four 
suooeesors. Mead, for Wtimco— '* artis medicro dec us, vitro rovera 
fihbilis was a remarkable man in every way ; a fine scholar, 
a good physician, a bibliophile, a collector, a student, the friend of 
wits ana poets, the patron of artists, the prince of good hosts and 
good fellows. Jlo wrote wisely of quarantine and the sanitary 
cordon ; he was u cliuuipion of inoculation, an authority on small- 
pox and measles; he introduced important innovations into the 
established treatment of dropsy. Ho wus popular enough to 
make some five or six thousand & year ; but he was so gonorous 
and charitable that, though between fifteen and sixteen thou- 
sand pounds was realized by the sale of his books rind 
pictures and statues, lie left not more than fifty thousand 
pounds, and “this bum was materially diminished by tho pay- 
ment of his debts.*’ Askew, again, was a scholar, a traveller, 
a collector of Looks, marbles, manuscripts, and inscriptions. 
William Pitcairn, President of the College, was a physician 
pure and simple; so was Boillio, who, ms John Hunter’s bister’s 
eon, received about l he best education at that time to bo got. 
Of each and all <>f them the Gold-headed Cano has something 
novel and interrbting to record ; and they are but a few of tho 
many — Hans tfJoauo and Dr. Warren, Goddard and ITulford, 
Paris oral Arbuthnut aud Clieyne — with whom tho Gold-headed 
Cano was brought into contact, immediate or indirect, and of j 
whom it dUcourees in a manner “ worthy of no small meed of 
praise.” 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY.* 

TVTO effort has been made in this country at all com parable with 
what has been done on the Coulinent of Europe or in tho 11 nited 
States of America towards organizing u scientific scheme of agri- 
cultural or economic entomology. It. may be that tho losses in- j 
flicted by the ravages of iuaects within the limited area of our ‘ 
group of islands and under the more moderate conditions of our 
insular climate aro not such as to forco the subject so imperatively 
upon the attention of the land-cultivating class or of the governing 
body ; but the extent of damage to crops of all kinds by the spTcad 
of ittBeet pests is sufficiently established to make it a serious item 
of calculation as regards tho products of cultivation and the 
consequent well-being of the entire body politic. Of official 
documents bearing upoq this branch of rural economy there is all 
but h total dearth in this country. There is certainly nothing to 
compare with the voluminous publications of the French Go- 
vernment relating to tho phylloxera disease, or tho manifold 
South-American reports upon the ravages of locusts, those 
of the Argentine Republic being conspicuously numerous and 
ample. Still less can our public departments pretend to vie 
with the Bupport given to this important study by the governing 
body of the American Union and the several States composing it. 
The louses inflicted by insects injurious to agriculture within the 
Union have been put down at from £300,000 to £400,000 
annually. The Encyclopedia Americana , now in course of pub- 
lication, besides giving a succinct report of the most prominent 
varieties of insect life to which the*e ravages are due, supplies a 
list of the American writers and official compilers whose works 
make up the literature of the subject. Of these the most promi- 
nent in the reports are Mr. 15 . 1 ). Walsh, tho first State Entomolo- 
gist of Illinois; Mr. Townend Glover, of tho U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; and Mr. C. V. Riley, of tho State of Missouri. 
The good work is being actively carried on under Mr. Joseph A. 
Llntner, the recently appointed State Entomologist of New 
York, following up the valuable researches of the late Dr. T. W. 
Harris and Dr. As* Fitch. A handy little manual for practical 
use, we may add, has been recontlv compiled by Mrs. Alarv B. 
Treat, entitled Injurnu.s Insects of the j Farm and Garden ({sew 
York, 1882). A leading part in the advance of entomology in 
Europe has from the first been taken by France, the whole lite- 
rature of the subject dating, it may be said, from tho publication 
of Reaumur’s learned and handsome volumes just a century and 
a half ago. A aeries of admirable memoirs and reports, con- 
spicuous amongst which aro those of M. Gudrin Mdncville and 
la. Bazin, attest the spirit of research in that country from that 
day to this, stimulated of late by the grievous daraago to 
the Staple produce of the soil by various forms of insect life. In 
Germany much valuable work has been done of late by K&tzebufg, 
Kaltenbnch, Altum, Taschbetiberg, and other entomologists of 
mark, whilst in our own country there has for thirty years and 
upwards been little more than a standstill. So thorough and so 
t&fttwortby were the labours of Kirby and Spence that we need 
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hardly be surprised to find t heir Introdastion hold its ow nostfte 
standard work of science for the students of British mrtemofagy* 
unsurpassed ns it is for untiring research, exact, , observation, aha 
graphic powers of description* As more especially demoted to the < 
economical aspect of insect life*, the writings of Mr. John Currish 
were not long in establishing .for their author a repute whiffi no • 
later rival has had the power nor, we may add, the ambition 
seriously to Bet aside. For many years engaged in drawing up 
reports for tho Agricultural Journal, as well oe being from the, 
first connected with Dr. Lindley in tbe compilation of tho 
Gardener's Chronicle, Mr. Curtis found himself prepared with 
ample data relating to the subject when he was invited by tbe 
Royal Agricultural Suciety not long after its foundation to prepare 
a series of reports upon 'tho insects affecting the various, crops 
cultivated in Great Britain and Ireland. One tnain cause of the 
difficulty in obtaining correct information on tho forms of insect 
life that ravaged our crops was found in tho circumstance of! 
tho papers which treated of such matters being scattered through 
rare and expensive works, often writteh in foreign languages* 
Twenty years of labour among foreign as well os domestic sources 
of knowledge qualified Mr. Curtis for the task of giving itt detail 
the history and habits of tbe insects injurious to our turnip, corn, 
and other crops, explaining the transformations they undergo in their 
several stages, from the egg to the perfect state, whether beotlo, 
moth, or ily ; with the additiou of whatever remedies for suppressing' 
or checking the ravages of insects obnoxious to tho farmer have been 
discussed or found practically effective. Farm Insects, in which lie 
g:i\e nu exhaustive account of tho natural history and economy of 
those posts of tho vegetable world, with suggestions for their 
destruction, was accepted at once as tlie standard work upon the 
subject, and has for five -and- thirty years kept its place ns the indis- 
pensable book of reference for every practical farmer and country 
gent lemon. As it has been for some time out of print, a reissue of 
tho book will bo looked upou as a boon not only by this class of 
readers, but by nil who take an intelligent interest iu natural 
history, as well as in tho economic bearings of field labour. 
Although we could have wished to see it so far remodelled as to 
incorporate tho moro imporlaut gains to science that have resulted 
from the labours of our entomologists during the intervening 
period, we cannot withhold our concurrence with tho publisher’s ad- 
>misement that the present reprint needs no apology, it being iu 
the opinion of leading authorities fairly exhaustive of the subject, 
and both in its arrangement of matter and style of treatment leaving 
little to be desired. The original steel plates, which are exquisite 
specimens of tho art of tho graver, retain all their freshness and 
beauty, mid the impressions coloured by bund add appreciably from 
an artistic no less than from a scientific point of view to the value 
of the book. 

No crop is infested by a more varied or destructive array of 
enemies than tho turnip. A picturo is drawn by Mr. Curtis 
which may well appal the hoart of an intending agriculturist. 
“ First the ants run off with an incredible quantity of tho seeds. 
Then come two sorts of turnip-fly, the striped and the brassy, 
which destroy the tender leaves as soon as they burst from the 
ground. At tho same time, we have the maggot of a fly and the 
wire-worm both living upou the young roots, and also a largo 
cntnrpilliir or grub when they are more advanced. Then follow 
armies of black caterpillars, reducing tho leaves to skeletons, and tho 
blight of the plant-louse, together with a minute moth, to which we 
may add also a couple of weevils, which eauee the lumps or excre- 
scences on tho bulbs, with slugs, snails, and mildew bringing up the 
rear.” The natural history of each of these pests of the turnip-field 
in discussed iu a succession of chapters, beginning with the saw-fly 
and its black caterpillar, under various vernacular Homes of evil 
omen, as Black Jack, Black Palmer, Black Canker, &&, swarms 
of which have been known to be wafted to our eastern cosste 
from no less a distance thou Norway, or, as surmised by some 
authorities, from Russia, darkening the air and lying two . inches, 
thick upon the ground. It is not to be confused with tbe turnip- 
beetle, which belongs to the order of Coleoptera, the saw-fly being 
included among the Ilymenoptere. Of this order there ie an ex* 
tensive family called Tenthredmidm, made up of several genera, one 
of which is termed Athalia, comprising six or sevenspeciss* Datives 
of Great Britain. To this genus belongs opr turnip-fly, named by 
Fabricius Athalia evinarum. Its anatomy and stages of develop-, 
ment are graphically depicted in Plate B, as well as in dearly 
drawn woodcuts inserted in the text, by aid of which the agri- 
culturist need have little difficulty in detecting the presence of the 
enemy on leaf or bulb. 

Not so common or so destructive among the saw-flies* end 
not observed by any English entomologist Before Curtis, though 
made known by M. Dugaigneau, a skilful agriculturist of..tne 
department of the Loire, an the year 1819, is Cephub ww/wto, 
the Corn Saw-fly (Plate I.) The currant, the goosebetry* !^. plot 
leaf, and even grass have their several enemies ataoag ffie mw* 
flies. Other species, as Tcnthredo serophnlaria, ' IV imidie, end 
others, are not satisfied with vegetable food, but pfty hpQD soft- 
bodied insects, and will even attack the Telepfititfy ' 
being phy tivorous, the imago insectivorous. Further f 
turmp crops are plant-lice, maggots of divert flles^’, 
moths, wire-worms, and the click-beetles they pro! 
named enemy being the most ft&al to the farm 
thft molt difficult to overcome, their rore&ee 

enffi, potato©*, cubb&gee, .ndth* rijoti MtdaMi 
genem *e&der roar bo erorprtad M'Wrn 
tavmty ejecta of beetle. \ 




Not mors than doyen of t km species, however, are 
*“W nap Mr. Curtis to demand attention, They belong to the 
order t Cfoleoptera, forming the family Efoteridfe and the genus 
jpdaJLgf Linnaeus, which has been divided into several others 
by mole recent naturalists. Their characteristic difference 
of atrneture, function, and habit wilt be readily made out by 
the aid of Mr. Curtis's clear descriptions and delineations. As 
to the means of coping with those and the other multitudinous 
pests of the farmstead and the garden, it can hardly be said that 
the resources of science are such as to enco urn go a very lively 
4 t|rcsc of hope. Every suggestion that seemed intrinsically plau- 
sible or that had to any fair extent the voucher of experience has 
its place in Mr. Curtis's pages ; but ho is too cautious to commit 
himself to any specific nostrum, either of the chemical laboratory 
ot of any artificial agency soever. With all the advances mado 
since his time by the aid. of our agricultural colleges or by the re- 
searches and practical trials of experts, we are far from seeing our 
way.to a code of rules which may keep the agriculturist safo from 
the invasion of insect pests or rid him of them when they have 
settled upon his crops. Efficacious as many a remedy may bo 
found when brought to bear as an isolated experiment or within 
limited conditions, the difficulty of applying it on a wide scale or 
under varying circumstance* of soil and climate may prove in 
practice insuperable. Nitrate of soda, chloride of litne, refuse of 
gas-works, salt, soot, alcohol, petroleum, may be each and all 
sovereign cures, can they only be brought to bear upon the in- 
sidious swarms of the enomy with wide enough range and with- 
out ruinous expense. Iland-picking, upon which our author most 
confidently relies against such pests as the wire- worm, has be- 
come subject to the embarrassment that the boys and girls on 
whose eyes and fingers he counted will be at the present hour 
preoccupied with the first or second standard in tho lJojud school, 
whilst women's w r ork has doubtless risen in the industrial market 
to a grade above that of gathering grubs aud maggots. It is 
in the realm of animal life that the farmer and the gardener may 
most hopefully look for biB saving friends. The robin, the wag- 
tail, the blackbird, the thrush, and other small birds with a list 
of which the schedule under the Ihrotection Act has made us 
familiar, turkeys, ducks, and fowls, above all the pationt rook, will 
be found his most trustworthy allies. Aphides and other parasites 
which form tho nemesis of these enemies of man's wcll-beiug may 
be encouraged in their withering powers of propagation. The 
alternation of crops is to be carefully studied. White mustard 
flood, for instance, the acrid roots of which appear to be too much 
for the wire-worm, may be sown with effect for a season in place 
of the corn or turnip crops. Practical hints of this kind, too 
numerous for ua to particularize, make Mr. Curtis's pages as useful 
a manual for the agriculturist as he can plnce for reference upon 
his bookshelf. 

Mias Ormerod’s devotion to the study of insect life, her unflag- 
ging industry in collecting materials, and her unmistakable talent 
Jor putting into a popular form the results of BCiontifio research, 
invest oU sbo writes with an interest and a value which even ex- 
perts will be prompt to recognize; her reports and addresses 
forming a welcome auxiliary to labours of a more original 
hind, and on a scale of more imposing magnitude. Without pre- 
tending to high rank as a primary investigator of nature, her 
assiduity and her aptitude for accumulating and importing know- 
ledge have won tor a recogniaod position, in tho eyes of 
the public os Consulting Entomologist of tho Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, aud Special liocturer on Economic Entomology 
at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. Ten lectures 
lately delivered for tho Institute of Agriculture have been made 
up into a bandy little Quit l* to Method* of Insect Life , with 
hints for tho prevention and cure of insect 'ravage. Preferring 
common English terms to technical language, she makes her- 
self intelligible to readers of ordinary capacity, condensing 
Into the briefest form the results of wide and accurate study. 
Besides the writings of Curtis, many of whose woodcuts she has 
bed permission to borrow, she here acknowledges obligations to 
Messrs. Newman, Westwood, Buckton, Rye, and other leading 
students of entomology, as well as to Dr. J. R. Schiner'a /'bum* 
.distomtiend the Reports of Professor J. H. Comstock, of Cornell 
Vsujtfastty, U.8.A. We know no book at all comparable with it 
In mi that we oan more confidently recommend to beginners os 
an introduction to the study of insect life, whether as a branch of 
natnot! history or as an element in rural economy* 


‘ ■ ■ • bomb American books. 

TJtTfthgve'alfesdy remarked the extreme fulness, completeness 
Jv-L M minuteness characteristic of the American Census 
4 ^ v Renorts of 1880 ate not yet apparently by any means tom 
to. It would seem that at least one-half the decennial 'mdm 
must be expected to alapSe before the enormous mass of figures 
collected in tlie course of a few weeks or months with anuuiiM 



Vol. HI. deals with the Agriculture' of bbtyffafted States (1), and- 
specially with cereals and tobacco- It contain* no fewer than seven- 
teen maps, showing the distribution 6f tifomdtwre of tobacco, grain 
. in general, wheat. Indian corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, the 
comparative yield per acre ana per captid ; as well as a number of 
plates illustrating a detailed description of an improved Hour- mill 
of the latest type. The total number dt farms in the United 
States in 1870 was 2,660,000; in 1880 it amounted to almost 
exactly four millions. This total, it would seem, is the number 
of farms in private ownership, and does not embrace the large 
areas of public land held under what is called the rancho system— 
that is, it is exclusive of the great cattle and ibeep forms of Texas, 
Dacotah, and other States and Territories, which form so interest- 
ing and important an element of American forming industry. It 
includes Southern “ plantations," but no garden, or holding less 
than three acres, unless at least 500 dollars” worth of produce has 
been sold off from it during the year. The largest numbers of 
forma am, as might be expected, found in Illinois, Ohio, New 
York, Missouri, aud Pennsylvania, the first of which had 256,000, 
the last 213,000. Of the Southern States, Texas has 174,000; 
Kentucky aud Tennessee about 166,000 each; California scarcely 

36.000. The average acreage of the farms, including both im- 
proved and unimproved land, is 134; the total area 536 millions 
of acres, out of an entire land surface estimated at 1,856 
millions. In many of the older, and especially of the prairie 
States, Illinois and Indiana for example, nearly the whom ter- 
ritory, probably almost evory acre of avail able fond, is if not 
under tillage already appropriated and occupied In forms ; while' 
in Missouri the proportion is but 28 out of 44 millions ; in Ma i ne 

out of ip, and in California less than 17 out of 100 millions of 
acres. It is calculated that out of 10,000 farms, nearly three- 
fourths are cultivated by their owners, 800 lot for a fixed money 
rental, and 1,750 for a share of the produce. Of the whole farm- 
food of the United States, 223 millions of acres are under tillage^ 
nearly 62 millions are permanent pastures, orchards, or vineyards ; 
and 251 millions consist of woodland or other unimproved land, 
including reclaimed land which has been allowed to relapse, In- 
comparably the largest cereal crop is that of Indian corn, amount- 
ing to 1,750 million bushels ; next comes that of wheat, 460, and 
that of oats, 407 millions. The total cotton crop of 1880 is esti- 
mated at about 5 j million bales, raised from about 14 J millions 
of acres ; to which Mississippi contributed 963,000, aud Georgia 
and Texas over 800,000 bales a-pieee. Virginia, Missouri, and 
Kentucky are Cotton States in scarcely more than name. On tho 
other hand, Kentucky raised no less than 171 million pounds of 
tobacco; Virginia 80; and Pennsylvania, the third State on the 
list, only 37 million. The acreage under hay, now given for the 
first time, exceeds 30 millions. Tho hay harvest of 1879 amounted 
to no less than 37 millions of tons, as against 2 7 in 1869, mid 19 in 
1859. The number of horses, mules, and asses increased from about 
8j millions in 1870 to somewhat over 12 millions in 1880; that of 
milch cows from about 9 to about I2j millions; that of other 
cattle from 13 J to 22 J, of sheep from 2$^ to 35, and of swine 
from 2<j to 47 h millions. It is noteworthy that the number of the 
latter, less than that of sheep by more than three millions in the 
former period, now equals that of sheep and milch cows together* 
It is a yet muro striking fact, howover, that the total estimate 
value of tho live stock was nominally about the game at both 
periods, though the number bad increased so greatly. Both in 
1 870 and 1 880 the entire live farm stock of the United States was 
estimated at about 1,500 millions of dollars. Allowing fully for 
tho inflation of paper money at the former period, this would 
imply a real increase of possibly 20 to 25 per cent, exactly, the 
calculated increase in the value of the farms themselves. It is 
evident, then, that the average value both of form land and stock 
has considerably fallen, though allowance must bo made, of course, 
for a somewhat greater proportion of unimproved, or partially im- 
proved, land at the later date. Vol. 1 V . gives the statistics of 
American Railroads (2): 0 total mileage of somewhat- less than 

88.000, under the management of 631 Companies. An average 
dividend of 270 per cent, upon tho nominal capital, with interest 
at an average of 5I on tho funded debt, indicates a period of de- 
pression. The tot J number of railway stockholders is supposed to 
reach 300,000, with an average holding of about 8,700 dolhueapieoe. 
Two hundred and ninety millions of touB were carried on an 
average 1 1 1 miles, at a cost of three-quarters of a cent per ton per 
mile ; 270 million passengers were carried an average distance of 
21 miles at a cost of about 1} cent.. The net receipts were 
0*53 cent per ton per mile, and o-8 cent per passenger per miles 
The number of killed aud injured is alarmingly large. In the 
course of the twelve months 2,541 persons lost t km lives, 5,674 
were more or less seriously injured, on the railways of the United 
States. The Companies, indeed, affirm that only 364 were killed 
and 1,438 injured through causes beyond their own control. A 
closer examination of the figures shows that what are almost ex- 
clusively known as “railway accidents" in this country caused 
the smallest part of this temble “ butcher's hill. 9 The number of 
passengers killed was 143, that of 4 vnployh 923 ; while 1,4 7$ 

" others "—neither passengers nor railway servants— were lulled 
qn the lines, No one who has travelled on American railroads 
will be at a loss to. understand the meaning of these figures. 
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the position of the words with which it opens. Strange' tp a*y t 
however, he has passed by the absurd effect which is produced $y 
the rest after the word "Behold** in the air "Behold and see,, 
and which ho would have been perfectly justified in altering 1 ; as 
few singers sing the piece as it is written. - "The ymMsfU* 
arrangement of tno instrumental Accompaniments,’* the editor tells 
us," has Ijoeu a delicate and difficult tHfck" — a task which all who 
know Sir U. Mac la mm's reverential love for the musio of tho 
great master will not bo surprised to hear is accomplished With 
consummate skill and learning. To have attempted to give all 
Mozart’s bouutilul orchestral effects, or Handel s extraordinary 
contrapuntal figures, would have resulted in failure in a Work 
intended for practical purposes, and indeed it may well be doubted 
il‘ it were possible to do so in a piauoforte arrangement ; but enough 
Luis been retained or indicated to give a very faithful impression of 
the original accompaniments without mailing them troublesome 
to play or obtrusive in effect. The editor has done something 
also to preserve the original, or at any rate tho now accepted, 
tempi of the movements, by adding a metronomic indication to 
each, a deed which will deserve the gratitude of posterity, even 
if it is resented by the somewhat reckless innovators of the 
present day. Those numbers which are generally omitted in per* 
turinance are to bo found in an appendix at the end of this edition, 
ami the markings of piano and forte so scant lv vouchsafed in the 
original are modestly supplied by tho editor enclosed in brackets, 
which, considering the authority from which they emanate, will 
command the attention which is due to them, while tho Admirable 
“ Historical and Analytical Preface** will b«* of tho greatest value 
to all earnest students of tho work. The " Performing Edition" 
of t ho Messiah certainly supplies a want which has long been 
l’elt, and we think tlmt we do not err in recommending it as 
per hups tho most useful of the many editions which have hitherto 
appeared. 

Messrs. W. Morin v ^ Co. have sent us a parcel of miscellaneous 
music of more than usual into rat. If Mur ley s Organ JuunuU, 
the first throe numbers of which lie before uh, continued its career 
in the manner in which it has begun, its success amongst organists 
may b« considered as certain, and under the editorship of so 
energetic a musician as Mr. liumplnvy J. Stark, we may be sure 
tlmt the at-iudurd of excoibmce will not bo allowed to sink. 
“ A Prayer " ami "Festival Match" fiom the pen of the editor 
constitute the lirst part, and both will be found to bo taking 
ami musician ly pieces of work. The second part contains a 
very clover arrangement of a "Largo" by Ifande), and a well- 
known gavotte by Gluck, while the third part is taken up with a 
41 Fantasia" of rare beauty, in D minor, also by the editor. We 
have not for home time met with a piece of organ music which has 
pleased us so much as this work, and we can safely recommend it to 
all who can appreciate a thoinrhlful and thoroughly artistic cora- 
po-ition. It is divided into three movements, an “allegro mode- 
rate,” which serves as au introduction to A most charming "adagio 
mol to ’* in D major, and followed by a finale "allegro vivace," 
full of vigour, which itself ends " andante molto maos- 
to«»o,” a few grand chords accompanied by a stately pedal baas, 
which is very effective. Number Five of Morleyi Voluntaries is a 
collection of short and easy pieces for the organ, harmonium, or 
American organ, composed by Dr. Charles J. Frost, and fully 
sustains the credit which the former numbers have achieved, while 
Motley's Album of Ducts for the Violin and lHmo } by Mr. Arthur 
(\irnall, will be welcome to that large number of amateurs wbo 
are at a loss to find easy, and at the same time artistic and melo- 
dious corn positions for performance. Another collection issued by 
Messrs. \V. Morley & t’o. is their Part-Song Journal, edited by Mr. 
Alfred J. Caldicott. The numbers before us am adaptations for 
choirs of favourite songs by Messrs. F. II. Cowen, Henry Pontet, 
nnd Odoardo Burn, all of which are very ingeniously treated and 
do not appear to lose any of their interest in the new dress which 
they have here assumed. Auiongst tho songs from the sama 
publisher we find two by Mr. Theo Don hear, entitled respectively 
" The Red Scarf” and “ Lassie," both effective in their way and 
deserving of success ; and 44 Thine," a pleasing ballad by Mrs. 
Emily Phillips, to which she has added a cleverly written violon- 
cello obbligato which adds greatly to its eitcet. Mr. Michael 
Watson is represented by two songs, 44 Our Guards,” a spirited 
martial lay, ami 44 The Harvest Moon,*’ a delicate song with much, 
freshness of melody and graceful simplicity; and Mr. Thomas 
Hutchison, whose work is always good, by " Shalt we Greet 
agaiu," a song which deserves to become as popular as his other 
successful composition*. Two well-known songs, 14 The Children's 
Home," by Mr. F. 11 . Cowen, and " La/ldio," by Signor 0 i»o 
PinMuti, now appear ns ducts, arranged with much success by Mr. 
A. J. Cnldicoti ; and 41 Laddie," in yet another form, as t a piano- 
forte piece, by Mr. Boyton Smith, proclaims the favour It hjk ' 
with tho public. A pretty waltz called "My Lady/ by 
Mr. Thvo Bonheur, which will doubtless be beard-in many a ball- 
room this season, closes our list. 


Collisions are not. more frequent than in this country ; probably, 
on the Whole, much less so ; while accident* through the fall or 
bridges, defective rails and engines are of course more common, Ame- 
rican railways being much move lightly constructed, and the trains 
travelling on an average at perhaps half the English rate. But 
lilies running without fence or protection, not only through woodB, 
prairies, and farms, but through the streets of villages and even 
of cities, are a source of peril to tho community at largo, such as 
in this crowded country could not bo tolerated far a moment. It 
Ss a significant fact that, while the total number of injured is more 
than double tho number of killed, while nearly four passengers and 
employes are injured lor each one slain outright, the number of 
othcTs killed arid injured respectively is exactly equal. Naturally 
half at least of tho inen, women, or children run over by a train 
are mortally hurt. 

Mr. 'Wiebc’tt manual of the Kindergarten system (3) is an ex- 
ceedingly convenient and practical description of the principles, 
methods, and mechanism 01 the Kindergarten proper. With this 
in hand any parent or governess could procure without difficulty 
tho very simple apparatus roauired for tno object lessons in their 
due order; and, understanding the spirit and meaning of the 
system, would liikl no difficulty in currying it out literally, or 
varying it as experience might suggest. 

Hr. Bagno’s essay upon Emorsou (4} contains some personal 
details regarding the niystagoguc’s earlier years, ministerial career, 
and severance from tho Church, not uninteresting to those who 
bn vo been attracted and not repelled by Mr. Emerson's own 
writings. Tho argumentative account of the Emersonian philo- 
sophy is less enter raining, And porlmps not much more instructive. 

We can do no more than call attention to tho papers of tho j 
Education Bureau (5), among which is reprinted toe Report of 
the Director of tho American School at Athens (6) ; ns also to 
tho Eighth Annual Deport of the Johns Hopkins University (J) at 
Baltimore. 


RECENT MUSIC. 

rpHE suggestion which must very often before hate presented 
itself to musical editors and publishers, and which, at any 
rate, wo 9 very forcibly presented not very long ago by Mr. J. F. 
Crowest in a little book onlitled Phases of Musical England, in 
favour of a so-called performing edition of oratorios inul other 
classical works, has at last been rendered practical by tho London 
Musical Publishing and General Agency Company, who have 
secured the invaluable services of no lens an editor than Sir George 
Macfarren. Tbe Performing Edition of IlamM's Messiah, now lying 
before us, meets nearly all the objections which have been urged 
against the many versions of tho imniortal work which have 
hitherto been laid before the public. It is almost needless to state 
that the Messiah as written, and the Messiah a* usually performed, 
differ in very material points ; but it is not so generally known 
that until lately hardly a copy of the oratorio could be obtained 
which accurately represented the notes which worn sung at a per- 
formance. Mr. Crowest, in tho little book above referred to, after 
having admitted that it wa3 h great boon to be able to possess a 
copy of Handers Messiah at a cheap price, eays with truth of 
his copy, 44 It is not printed as sung; it is not wholly Handel's 
music; the text as allotted to the music is often nonsense; neither 
is it printed in the way it abmiM be played," referring of course 
to the pianoforte edition. He then proceeds to give various ex- 
amples in support of hi9 charges which wo are bound to acknow- 
ledge be fully proves. Tho lirst and the last of Mr. Oro west’s 
complaints are completely satisfied in this " Performing Edition,” 
for the variations of rendering, especially in connexion with the 
use of the of^mygiatura instead of the reduplicated note, are in- 
dicated in a smaller staff above tho passages where they occur, 
and the chords accompanying recitatives here stand at the poiut in 
the bar at which they are to bo played, making it now almost 
impossible for an inexperienced accompany ist to render a singer’s 
efforts futile. With regard to the two other charges, we think 
that even Mr. Crowest will Acknowledge that much (perhaps some 

S uriats may say too much) has been done to meet his views. To 
emsnd that the music should he wholly Handel's is certainly too 
exacting, seeing, that tho composer, as is well known, left the 
score in a very incomplete state, so incomplete indeed that tho 
accompaniments we now listen to are largely due to the pen pf 
Mozart, but at the same time we do think that the text as allotted 
to the music in some instances would bo the better for careful 
editing. . Sir George Macfarren has not hesitated in some of the 
more evident cases to exercise tho powers of editor, and in the air 
44 He shall feed His flock ” has suggested, for tho correction stands 
prill ted above the passage, an alteration which will commend 
itself to all who have noticed tho awkwardness consequent upon 

(3) The Paradise of Childhood: Guide to Kinder- Gartners* liy Edward 
Wieqi Springfield, Massachusetts : Milton, Bradley, & Co. 

(4). Ralph Waldo Emerson ; with Afterthoughts . By William Hague. 
JXifc New York and London : Putnam's Sons. 

(j) JOdBartmnt of the Interior ; Bureau of Education— Education in 
JUigr stud Greece; the Bvfaiini Prize j Circulars of Information , Eos. 1 
01104. Washington: Government Printing OiUce. 18 %, 

( 6 ) Bulletin ef the School of Classical Studies at Athens . x. Report of 
\V. |V. Godwin, Director of tho School in 1883-1883. Boston : Cupples, 
tTphftfe, ACq. 
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J Annual Report of the PrultLnt of the John Uophint Unl- 
Utmfl/i, JUarptarid. Baltimore : Alurpliy & Co. 
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Flor}4* (4)/ publish an enticing account of the climate* soil, 
health, and general advantages of their district. 

, Mftftttt. W, IL Allen & Co. publish two more of their neat- 
looWin books on games. One is Picquet and Cribbage (9) \ the 
other is on the “ new game with cards and dice " called “ Norse- 
mu’ 1 (10). Both are done by “Aquarius.'* It is a pity that 
tneh pretty little hooks should have such gritty covers. 

' The reprint of Waldm (1 1), published hv David Douglas at 
Edinburgh, is handy and well printed. Mrs. E. Keuuard s sporting 
hovel, The Right Sort (12). appears in a one-volume edition in a 
red cover, with a thrilling picture on it. 

The Rev. IT. P. Owen Smith a Short Table (13) is a thiu note- 
book duly ruled and divided with, headings wherein the student 
may make his notes of Creek and Roman history, their wars and j 
battles, political events, and important persons. 1 

Messrs. Chut to & Wind us publish a Skilling Knightage (14) ns | 
companion volume to their Pa rage, and Baronetage, It includes an 1 
•stay on Knighthood by the editor, Mr. E. Wulford, M.A. 

\V'o nn*d only mention the appearance of the twenty-seventh 
edition of Ingulfs foreign Stock Manual (15), and of the fourth 
edition of Mr. Kemp's Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing (16). 

(81 Columbia County, Florida. Issued by the Columbia County Immi- 
gration Assoiint ion. d .ickgonviOe, Florida: lloraeo Drew. 

(9) Piquet and Crihhuge, Uy * 4 Aquarius." London : Alhm & Co. 

( 10) Korsttium. Uy *• AquariuH.” London : Allen &( u. 

(11) Walden . l»y Jleiiry D. Tkoreuu. Kdiuluirgh: David Douglas. 
1S84. 

( 12) The Right Sort. By Mrs; Edward Komi aril. London : Chapman 
& Hall. 1884. 

(*3) A Short Tilde of the Principal Events and Dates in Roman and 
Creidt History. By Ikv. H. P, Owen Smith, M.A. London : Longmans 
& Co. 1884. 

(14) The Shilling Knightage for 1884. By Edward Watford, M.A. 
London : Chat to & WindiL. 1884. 

(15) Jngalta Foreign Stock Manual , 1883. London: Effingham Wilson. 

(16) A Manual of Yacht and Boat Suiting. By Dixon Kemp. Loudon : 
Horace Co.\, •* Tim Field *' UlKce. 1834. 


We have received in reference ami apparently in reply to the article j 
on 11 A New Defoe " (Saturday Review, p. 438), a revised | 
and much more definite Prospectus from Mews. Bickers Sr Son * 
It appears that the Periodical Works are not to be included , | 
and the word “ complete" has hem dropped ; hut the edition is to 
extend to Twenty-two volumes , and to contain some miscellaneous ' 
matter not hitfurto reprinted. Bibliographical and other intro- 
ductions are promised; but ice still do not observe any mention of 
the running commentary m explanation of words, allusions, §c. 9 
which Defoe especially needs. On the other hand , the name of 
the editor, Mr, II. B. Wheatley , is noicgiren, and Mr, Wheatley & 
former wrk in connexion with Pepys and other dots l s supplies 
good ground for hoping that his edition will be as satisfactory as 
its limits permit. 
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Library mul Readme lto»m by the l'ublla vl.ltrng the Cviubitkm. 

A Catalogue will he puhlithcd. 

A 1 1 parcel* thou Id I* forwarded, carriage paid, to the Lliifta AIAV, Royal Albert Hall, fl.W. 

I }<)Y A L~ LITERARY FUND. — The NINETY- FIFTBL 

a \ ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place In WDlta’l BOOttt oft 
WidncbUay, Mayri. 

HU Excellency the FRENCH AM U ASSADolt In Uie Chair. 

SUuxtrtb. 


l.atly Rnt« 

Sir ». RMiop 
Lady Brasaey 
lion. Mr*. JturdraiMo 
Mimh lluMkrr 
Mr*. Sit-wait Ilodccon 
Mr*, Alcxniiilcr Kerr 
Mrs. Norton Lung man 
Lady John Muancrs 
I.ndy it at tin 
Mri. Oiiphaut 
Mr.. J. V. ]*afktn«on 
Mri, Emily PfeitfiT 
Fiiui r line 
Alva. Henry htere 
t olmiH Alexander W. Adair 
John Derby Allcrolt. Esq. 

Tin; Condo dc Bayima 
FrariL'ia BcnntH-h. Kaq. ( F.S.A« 

Ootuge lUntlvy. Euq. 

Rvv lloratn Dent Ivy, M.A. 

George F«. llurkle. Kao. 

i? '? ^ r ?^ l U e Arohlimhop of Canterbury 

Colonel E C. Mulct de Cartom 

Tho If on. Mr. Justice Chilly 

Air IV ter Coats 

The Lurd Crnre 

T. F. ]>iilon Croker. Fiq.,F.9.A. 

H. l^TOmbln,. 

LnvIil.IMM.I), E«f|. 

John Dlcka, Esq. 


George Gwlwm. EsA..F.U.t). . ,• 

John Ictirj Grain, A>q. 

Y. «• Eari oi Herdwlcke 
Chiuiantlnv A. Ion Idea, Eao. ' . , 

Rev. Ru hard M orr la, JMLA.. {Xr ' V, 
Rev. Thomas MoeleyrjTjCr^^ . 

}» Max Mttlicr, Lp, , 

R' " ; th H. Murehlajm, Egn. = 

If s b*c ’ «»» -y theTuoMR AmboMadow 


• J. i . l'nt'khi«in,Eao. 

Air Mvntumln lVneTk.O.K.a. 


John Picks. Esq, * 


Filo ard njto. Esq, ■ 

\> . i m*cr Use, Eeq. 

F. W . IfehlnsuiulSM, 
Gi« W. tthsdeiijU 
The Lord 11:4100 of St, 
Fro ee-or J . £. Seller. 
,Dr. .8 MhlW) HJMutS, U 
Droiye A •HIM. Km„Jf 
Rev. 'The Mister of SM 




Si7aWriiffi7£ D^i' M». 1 .V ■ ^ 

'• . '0CTiVUK ; »l4WW»,awW^«t 




Mt>y 10, 1084.] 


The, 


Review. 



VALE o# TEARS,! 4 BOIES'S LAST GREAT 


TpREftOH 'GALLERY, 120 P*lt Mall. — The TH1RTY- 

flBHEfi* * Artl,u « *• VmmmM 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

!f5! ,r L < iCPi , .l rv ' MW ‘* 1 Artlst#*ibflr Widows apd Orphan*. __ 4 

*“*%£' ' 


JjAa Right Hon . General Lord WDLSELEY, G.C.B,, G.C.M.G., fcc., la the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged !•»* 

*'“ ” * * Wirory Secretary. 

wnur-r. . ^ __ 

^ Mvi' WHnn ii, i.ivsvs#i/is* ni rrirHirit n Old BoUtl flUtdl W» 

Dinner Ticket*, Including Winiw, uu« Uulnc*. 


T/SlttlON MBKAKY, • 12 ”stT James’s Snimre, S.W.— The 

ths F s?Thrw r m TIKU ® flh * Mt,nl * n wlU to he,d ,n 

M«r *. MB*. * ’ ROBERT 1*1 ARB I SOS. Secretary and Librarian. 

T?OYAL HOSPITAL for INOUBABL1 ^^7 VOTES a^d 

f-' 1 iMTKlimT or the reader# of the “ Saturday Review.*' for the Election on thr toat 
yrfdajriht# ntonth, ore earnestly aolluitvd on behalf of Mr. CHARLES HltUcE, who ha# been 
si alarmed and a crmjjle lYum hie Girth. A #elf- made. and ml lf-c duculud mao. he he# managed 
to cupflort hlinMIf m very modc«t rireumahiitcc* by nU uni, ond has written Iwtwecti twenty 
end thirty book#, all of a rood tendency. Ill# volume of Sea Ballads l# ns rompivtu an uuy- 
thinq^f ft# kind. He tind# III# physical power# giving way , end hi# irientl# urv try lug to oUalu 
for him the •heller of <hl# admirable Institution. Ituftrrenees inuy !*• made In, ami [•roxlc* 
if, Mr. UBNJAMIN Clark a, General Editor, Huuday School Union, 


•TO COMPOSERS. —Messrs. REIl) BUGS., Mimic Publisher#, 

Mfl Oxford Street, London. W , will be happy to receive MSS. for penmal, with » view 
to the rVKClfAHE mid DUPLICATION of iame. If approved el. Stamp# uiu#l be enclosed 
fbr rotarnof MSS. if not approved of. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 

^ ■ PRACTICAL EXGIN BERING. 

Tire NEW TERM I# commencing. I. Mer]ianU*ni Uouna. n. Civil Engineering Section. 
III. Colonial Section r designed particularly for the Instruction or'tremlrnii n who arc proceed- 
ing nbrwt dju eylwer# or aettler#. I*ro»imctu#e# ol the uudcruigord in thu Library, B) x online 

^ _ **’ BREMTONi jiiprriiiteHdoil Educational Department. 

TTN1VKHSITY ' COLLEOE, LIVERPOOL 

^ PROFESSOR UF LATIN. 

Application# are Invfled fnr the CHAIR OF LATIN. The stipend of the Professor will he 
tIT . > per annum, together with two-third# of the fee# of Student*. the total tiipend being 

K iaranteod not to flail #hort of lion per annum. Thu Professor will lio required to commence 
h dutle# at the i*egimilng uf October next. Application#, with testimonials, to be tor warded 
to the KkGibtuau on or before May 17. 


TTNIVEIiSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

V/ PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 

A ppUoatlniu are Invited far the CHAIR OF HISTORY. The stipend of the Professor will 
be f»7S per annum, together with two-third# of the fve# uf Student#, the tout #ti|>etid htnrig 
guaranteed not to fall vhort of gltio i«r annum. The Prol«s»or will tie required to commence 
hi# dm lev at the beginning of October next. Application#, with CestiinuiifaU, to bu forwarded 


to the RkoiwTUau on or bvforc May 17. 


The mason science college, Birmingham. 

J- The PROFESSORSHIP of the FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE in thl# 
College will shortl y be VACANT. Stipend. xluQ per annum, pin# lwo»tliirus ot the tics from 
Day Student#, and the whole of thu fee# from Evening Student#. 

The sueoessnil Candidate will tie exported to enter on hi# dutle# on October 1 next. 
Application# ihould be #eut to the undersigned. on or before J un« 6 next. 

Candidate# are c«p<‘.clalty requeicted to abstain from eanvnaaing. 

.. . H| |y ^ obtained from 


l’urthef particular# may b 


OKO. If. MORLEY. Srrrtfarv. 


VI ARLBOROUGU COLLEGE, May 188-1.— FOURTREN 

8QHOLA1LS1IIPS, varying In value from £M> to £16 a year, together with b our 
Connell Nomination# utlvlug immediate udinl«.Ion?, will be CUMPEfED for Ju Juno 
Next. One or the#e Scholanhlp# 4 AM) I# confined tn Candidate# not yet member# of the 
school' the rest are oiasn to member! ot the School and other# without distinction i two 
will Iw oAsml for pronrlency In Mathematic*. Age ut Caudidate# Loin II to in. -Full par- 
ticular# may be obtained on application to Mr. Shlligk, the College, Marlborough. 


o p ®, 


SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, of the value of 

and 

MEDICAL SCI 
Medical Secretary, 


AIM andfflO, are ewardMl annually In ficmber at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
‘IJuOL, Albert Embuukiuent, ti.L — For particular#, ap#l y to 0. IUndlc, 


W. M. ORD. Dean. 


pLIFTON C0LLKGE CLASSIC AT#, MATHEMATICAL, 

V and NATURAL .SCIENCE SCUOLARfUflPS.- Nineor more open tu Competition 

“* ’ ,,J — “ *“ *" 1 L - t 1 * fror • ' J 


X Midsummer unit, value frt»n» l‘ 2 ft to rod a year, which m«: 

" ' 


MAKTdA Of 


, value from i‘ 2 A to £6d a year, which may bo Increased from a aocciul fund 
wee of scholar# who require it. Further particular# from the Huu* 
‘ARY, the College, C'llUon. Urletol. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.- 1 

Ehthi £40 1 Four m SlaoUon third Tuei 
Col tege, Chcltenhani. ' 


TWELVE SCHOLAlWHiPd. 

Blwthm thlid Tiutitj In M*r.— Apply la the SRt:ttKlAuy. tho 



fP0 JSMITBS *nd Other..— The 

■** «r the City of Ixmdoa will moot In the Guild > 
•MM* at ftalfaMat Twelve o'clock precisely, to ret 

— -.-X V rcuulrt-d by t 

#m June mi (test. 


OOaSALL SOUOOL.— ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS wlliho competed for July 1. Value from 70 Guinea# (covering School fveat to Ub. 


Limltuf aga, Junior#, ML Senior#, 16j and 10i. Candidate# may he examined at Oxford or 
Rmg|l t ^ ^ fe^vd.^Cia*#l c # or Malltutiuitlcs^, Apply to Reverend the II ka b-M astir, 

T^M^ A^R^ECir^^EPARATORY SCHOOL 

Mr ROVft fw>m Fivm to Twelve year* of age iDoarder# and Dally Pupil#! will RE-OPEN 
~ u Rfonday^jlay t, at t6 Kuwelngton Gardens Square, Bayswater, W, 

SIX SOIJOLAIL 

Hoy# muler Fourteen on 
Tng WakuKA. lladley 

Commissioners of* Sewers 

Guildhall of the vivid CUy, on Ttteiday, May W, 


Withe* 1 


*« wmiinw. wn » 1KIUN7, MM y SO. 

clNly, to revive Tender# from iiervone Willing to 
reunlrvd by the said Commissioners to dona aTihiu 


f and be delivered to the 

. . _ „ _iq »hcmwrv«Tto' aecept tlTo lowest or any tender. 

,-- r X iroppsaft must attend iwrsenaily, or by a duly nuiho> Utd agent, at ITalf- 

_ . >lv* a clock onehe #ald day bir treaty, and the party aimse tender I# aeceptvd will Iso 
jjgjrfwi f»Msn a® agre^newt tOMteute a Contract drawn up In aucoiduMue with the gpeettt- 

^ ,m ' HENRY DLAKE, Principal ChrL 




w^ogjjjOariaia. 


IOLD BUILDING GROUND, City of London.— The 



‘nssasf*; : 


u»w»V 2l ** w *®id day of imsw. 

OKSRV StAU. trlm&atOta*. 


■>.. . . ^ 1 ^ 1 1. . s ffB ■ i n ■ i hi,i i s *G*ryrr*r? am ‘ * ■ 11 r. 1 ' ‘» y 

CONTRACT for REPABATKIN sod CLEANSING, &e.,of 

it dll# tfibre. lugcther 
•above or below sucit 
e eald works. 

_■ bond* whh twa #p. 

JuS&MKd 1 to the undar. 
Beware, 1 and he delivered 

aTt bLl# Otbcu before TwtrXve o’clock uu thR said day oitTtMy. . . . , 

The Commissioner# do not pledge tliemmKvr# to neeapUhi l«JwM Of SWF MndOr. 

Tlie parties sending •«» proposal* must attend pemonatty. eg hF Mw autfiorlgad agent. #t 
half- past Twelve o’rToek on the tali day ot traety, and the party whose lender I# aocepUd wltl 
ho n-qulrud to sigit an agreement to execute a contract drawn up fat newirdance with the 
Sprcmcation. mEWBY BLAKE, Principal C fart. 

Sewers* Office. Guildhall, 

April 18*4. 


ith a Schedule of Trinv# t and the tender# ere to' si 
hcdulvd twice# at which the parties uuderra* are 
The (TomniisslodertwtU rtqutih the party eontrim 


TXAVOS. — TO LET, in ono of tbe boat situations between 

Davos Pint* siul Dorfll, a W ELL* FURNISH KD HOUSE. Feor slttlng-rooin#. six 
bedroom#, all vouth-we#t raid south-east | with kltehsus, atonvTpom, bath-room, *c„ Refer- 
ence, Dr. Huedi, J. A. fly monds. Esq.. Davos Plata i and Dr. Crlbhe Blaka, Blnnl ogham . 

T ? U RNISH YOU R 61jsT or A V ARTM E NTS 

j* THIUtUa HOUT on MOEDKR’S MlRB HYflTRM. .The original, be#t, and most 
liberal, roundvd a.d. im*. Cash Prices i wo extra ebarce for time Jglvei. Large, ueefiil 
fito k to select hum. Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Turns, post ML and W» 
Tuttcuham Court Road, and if>* so, and si Mor well Street, W. E«tablt#q*a Idfc 


HOTEL. 


TI.FItACOMBE. — Tho ILFRACOMBE I 

■*• lieuutiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, #0 j 
S5i) rooms. Table-d’lifite daily. Address, Maxaukh. 


HOTEL, with tho 


attractive at this season. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OP TABLE WATERS.” 


Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Ezbili- 
tion, Auguat 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.” — Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, iwa. 

GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, SS$L 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

"A most delicious add valuable a rtlcl*. N 

il'iwfard 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

•* Strictly I«ra."-W. W. STonuAUT, 

F.I.C., F.C.fl.. City BrUtoL 

NINETEEN TRUE MEDALS. 


JJEAL & SON.— BEI)STE.\DS. 

J.JEAL & SON.-BEDDING. 

JJEAL & SON.— BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

TJEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 

900 Design# and Price Ust of Redding, sent free by post. 

196 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


HUNYA D1 JA NOS. 

’* The Best Natural Aperient Water!' 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

“ Certain and painless, soft and mild!' 

Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

“ Most pleasant to the palate!' 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

The name of the “APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED," 
on tbe Label secure* genuine neat. 

Of all Chemists ami Mineral Water Dealers r at (y. 6./. <V zr. ptr boittt. 

For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS* manuscript 
or printed, use 

STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 

A SAMPLE nOX, vith Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, Rent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the reeeijt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 

DIMNESS OF SIGHT 

And BLlNDNKftfl are ftequently eawefl l*r Ilia we of wumltahle Spectacle#, flic Jvlton 


6i7 










The Saturday RevieM'* 


[M»yiO,18$4. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 

CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820. 

l'utnm*. 

Ilia Graco the ARCH BlSIIOP of CANTERBURY. 

Ilia Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

JVfliiirfrwf— The Right Hon. and Right Rov. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, j 
Deputy Chairman — ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


P n is n i x fire o i j reu, 

LOMBARD STREET and CtlARINCJ CROSS. LOXDOtf.-Eatatthhed Wto*’ 
Insurance* against Lues by Fire an l Lightning eftboted 1A all V4irtl qtlbi WwHL 
LMctuiuianrruuged with promptitude aud liberality. ' ,w 

J OUR J. JBlIQOMFflttA 

S UN F I It E and L l F E 0 F F I 6“E S. 

THREIDNERDLK STREET. K.O. CHARING €»$§* MR. 

OXFORD STREET i Comer of Yerc9treet>, W. -FIHR. tHUblbhed 4710^7 Horn* M 
Funds'll limiraur** at modulate rata«. — LIFE. Established laid. UvAtUlT Itf (Ml lor 
jiuuii^iivi'n. I,nrj« liuHuai. Immediate futllcmetil of elalina. 


BOOKS, &o. 


Finavcia l Ixrou.MATioN, Junk l, 1883: 

Total F unda £3,00‘. , ,00.> 

Tiitnl Annual Income £333,188 

Total Amount of Claims upon Death XJ,‘J .’>7,381 

Amount of Profits divided ut the lusL Quiuqiicnhi.il Bonus ... £137,317 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS. — £437,317 wnn (list rilui led amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth j 
Quinquennial Division of Profit'. Of th«*‘.e 1,070 nre now, hy means of t 
Bonus, not only altogether free from lit** payment of Annual PmuiunH, j 
but ha\*n, in iilnioat every cafie, additions made to the sums originally j 
assured by them. " j 

PREMIUMS. — Assurances may be r (Tec ted at very modern te Buies of 1 
Premium, ouc-iifth of wlmh mny remain a eharge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part, ut each Quinquennial JJivijii* n i.f Profits. 

MANAGEMENT. — 'Hie total expenses on all accounts were, in the putt 
financial ycur, £3 lfis. per cent., of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION. — The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTTTEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual lb-port and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, Ac. may be hud on application to the Ollke, I and 2 
TlIK SaXCITAHY, Wlv8TMINhTl.lt, 5.W. 

COMPLETED SCHEME OF I IFK ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 

Iminrdmto payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary eases: 
Guarantee of Surrender- value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 

TI 10 new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Tito Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies ind isputnblo. 

E. A. NEWTON, 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager . 

' PHE^Oi^i^ R IGN^ASS UR A NC£~~GOM PAN Y. 

FIRF, LIFE. M A HIRE. 

Capital fully snt*scribed njWJ/WB 

Capital paid up £ttO,oao 

Life Fund In Special Trust for Life Policy Holder* eiretdi . . tnW.rto* 

Other Funds £ 1 . 000,000 

total invested funds upward# of two millions. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceed* £l,mtt l vOJ 

Chirp Offickb -ib and to COHXfHLL. LONDON, E.C. 

Wkht Kko Urncm-a PALL MALL. LONDON. S.W. 

jW O kThITun ASSURAN OE COM PANY, 

* 1 Established 1838. 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LONDON. 1 MUOftGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN .3 KINO STREET. 

, INCOME and * UNDS umu). 

lire Premium! £460, im 

Life Premium* 181,600 

Interrat 1 * 1,900 

Accumulat'd Funds £2,740,400 

T. ON DON ASSURANCE CORPORATION^ 

J * Eatabliahcil by Hoy ul Charier, a . ». 1730. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EX'., ANO 50 PARLIAMENT STREET, S,W. 

Vnnnc. ftre. and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for men than a 
CftJtlunr ono % hnif* 

Fund* in hand evened £3£eo,0on. 

The 

unuiO against Accidents 
. the J #argi*t Income, and 
ital An u ranee Company, 
he Railway Statlom,Ui« 



TM PE RIAL FIRE IN8URAN0B COMPANY. 

* fsfcttttttd «A.l OLD BROAD STREET. E.C. 1 and SI PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAfSMt, flMOOK Paid-up nmi Invested* dHtyWR Total Invested Ftwde, over £1 MRS 
/ E« COZENS SMITH, OmmI Menaotr. 


r PllE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 

JL per nnuuni, paid lu advan 4 : 

Any part of the United Kingdom £t S t 

luilut iiiul t.hinn ‘ 1 IS S 

Other JiritiMh Colonici, Europe, Kgypfe, iutd America 1 10 S 

STEEL St JONfisS, 4 Sprmff Gnrdvu*. Lundou.B.W. 

^PHE~S.\TURDAY R EV I IS W .—The folio^ng N UMBERS 

-t o( THE h vnm OAV REVIEW are re t ilre.l.ior which 61 I. each will bairlven. vl *. 1 
1 , i, i», i», 4M, 433, and too vdeau co, leu — at the Oikte, 3a Southampton Street. 

Struml, WA. ^ 

fPilE ,S A TIJ UDA Y R IWI J'fw. — W A NT ED, dean copies of 

*L 13m, r. 33 . ami uo3, for which to. each will be given at the Office, OH Southampton 

MU'ct.Mraiul. W _ 

mCCOND-IIAND 1 w.H)Ks7-~JusV piiWisbed, a 0ATAI/)GUE 

I ’ of f-EOONP-IIANU UDOKS, III nil fin,*, nf I.ltnlntarc, uiuludliu) (ho bMt Ubrnry 
I'd tloiH of ninny Stniidnrd Wmk*. tuun‘> llcimrlcd, l>icl(i-m> amt r t iiaekeray'a Wwki, 

1 ruik,hniikiana, a**. 1 Uimk* m IC.oIrn^t ami ,»ihcr finely llliMlratajl Work* 1 alao a large 
nuumiiv ol MLcillimcuu* Litcruture. May lie had uyuu uHilivation to JOHN UUiiPtiv, 

*!io Ox'onl Micil, W. 

CIIAK KSl’iiA UK’S AS YOU LIKK IT. — INTRODUO- 

TODY QUESTIONS nn. With a I’ldnce anparaldy printed. By R, BbAXCllAED 
H.VKFLKh, M. A. Fcp. aewed, ini. Intended na n >:mdo ui a ulnae atudy oftlie play. 
SlMl'KTX, MtitXIIAl.ln. & C«. ^ 

Second Edttiou. 375 pp. 5s. 

O LIGHT A1LMUNTS; their Naturu and Treatment. By 

^ Lionkl H Ukai.k, r H.S., Prnfeador of Medicine in King'* College, London. 

London : J. JV A ClIUlli’HII.I,. 

new novel at all lihhaiuks. iiv a egmoNt hake. 

Author of ”Tlw Storv of f'hlnc'o Gordon," aud 

j. a. lefeuhe. 

r P II E N E W I) A N C E of DEATH. 

RKtuetiTox & Co , IIiMinetla Street. Cove ut Garden . 

In Ihr prws, 3 vola. crown Hvo. cloth. 

HHIE IRONMASTER. Authorized Translation of Mods. 

Georye* Ohnef* fniiuius work, " I« Muitro do Forges." To be followed by trauilaliou* 
ol " La CoiuleMie Soruh " uml " i.i*e Fleutuii." 

T^otidun i Wuas & Sons, 75 Great Queen Street. W.C. 

Just published, crown *vo. cloth, I*. 

r rilE STUDENTS ORADUA TED FRENCH READER, for 

-* the use of Public Schools. L First Year. Aneedolvs, Tales, Historical l*i«ua«. BUIited t 
with Note* and a Complete Vocabulary, by Lkojx Dki.U«>ii, M.A., of King’s ColUgii, London. 

Crown 8v«. clolb, cacb la. WL 

FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. Edited, 

with Introduction aud Notes, by LkuX IikUioh, M.A., of KUig’i CollegU. 

1. Racine. Lea Plaideurs, Is. ()d. 

2. Corneille. I lor ace. Is. I’d. 

3. Corneille. Cinnu. la. 6d. 

4. Moi.t1:re. Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Is. Gd. [Shortly. 

"Compared with other hooka bavin/ the name aim, lln-se tank* deserve very favourable 
mniLinii. kor the nutu arc well n-lrnrctl; tln*y never eommit the cupltul fault oftresimnslny oi» 
the pnivinee ofthe grammar or tb** dutinui.iy. ami no pandering to the pt,|ill‘* Uzlue.*; und 
they arc, moreover, generally well expre.-iscd mid to the point ."— Saturday Jid tRuc. 

FOlt TU11LIC SCHOOLS Will; HE LATIN IS TAUGHT. 

EUGENE’S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 

the FRENCH I.ANGU VtiE. with an TfiHtorlcal Sketch of the Formation of French. 
Forth*-- w-e of J’uhlm S, luvils With LxeicW*. My O. Kuui.Ng-FAgKACttT, FrencU 
Ma-tcr Wentiniin.»or 5tcbn.il. Seventh Improved Edition. Square crown Svo. ulotU, 5i. t 
ur Grammar, 3s. i ExercUei, Sa. 0*1. 

M The appea ranee of a Grammar like this I* In Itaolf a sign flint great advance Is bofng made 
ta the teaching of modern n« well amf nn'-ieut Imijiimitm. ....... i'll** rule* and observation* 

arc all hclciiutlcnlly clarified nml explained Mr. Eugene's (took I* one that we Can 

strongly recommend (or u*u m the higher tnrmi m' large Ffincu/ioauf TYiuei. 

*• In Unelftbu is in many way* the une.t sutlafiietnry Grammar for beginner* that we have 

a* yet seen The hook I* likely tv be useful to nil who wish either to learn dr to teach Um» 

French language ."— Atliena um. 

EUGtNK’S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French LeuonR. 

Ko »y Rule* and E xetrhc • i»rtm*i r u tn ry to the ** Student's Comparative French Grammar." 

Dy the same author. Fifth Edition, crown Hvu. cloth, U. Od. 

" Certeluly deserves to rank among the best of our ElcmeutaTy French Exercise book*." 

liUttcatUmal Timet. 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. 

FRENCH for BEGINNERS. Lessons Systematic, Practical, 

and Ety moloulonl . Ily J. Lkuaiothm. To precede Eugene's Method end the terloue 
Elementary k reach Bunks. Cloth, 2*. (Id. 

•* A useful little book."- •A themejun. 

Williams It Nojiuatk. 14 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London i iftd 
so South Frudei'lch Street, liillolmrght 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “BIDE LIGHTS ON EN0LISH SOCIETY, ¥ 
Large postSva. with Ffoatleptoeo, to, 

HIGH LIFE IN FRANCE UNDER 
THE REPUBLIC. 

Social and Satirical Sketohca in Faria and the Frovifcoas* 

By F. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY* 

TUB ONLY UNABRIDOED TRANSLATION OF 2QtA*fl FAMOUS 
If A STERPIBOH. 

Second Edition, erowp 8vp. 18 Tinted lUttttratfoal, to, V N 

NANA: J\. ' X 

A Bcalistfo MoybI* ; / ' 

** By EMILE ZOLA . ./ T : 

Traniiated Com the IHth FreaeKEdRiaa* .M* 

* iibw # . V» ■> ^ 

ViamtT k 00, 49 0ATUKBIHS BTaXar.^TIUKO. 




large erownfiro, choicely prints oa haud-mgdo paper, with Portrait 
!u mk forte, parchment, 19$. • vellum, lot* 

THE iS&ETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 

UdtM brV.T.ARXoLD. 

At *11 Ubnrlca and Bookwlltnf. 

MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER : a 

New NcnreL 8 Yds, crown 8 Vo. clotb, 31$. 04. 

• Crown 8 to. doth, 3$. 

“ SCENES ” in the COMMONS. By David 

Avmwso*. 

Demy 8vo. doth, 14*. 

TIIE MYSTERY of the UNIVERSE: Our 

Common faith. By the Her. ,T. W. Keyn'oi.ds, M.A., Author of “ The Super- 
natural In Nature/’ Mystery of the Uni venae/' &c. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 10$. 04. 

BIBLE FOLK-LORE : a Study in Comparative 

Mythology. By the Author of “ Habti Joshua.** 

Fcp, 8vo. cloth, Jin. 04. 

ALL SOULS’ EVE, “NO GOD,” and other 

rocine. By Maud Eldavth, Author of 14 Margaret ” fto. 

LONDON : KEOAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 

Second Edition, lwlvod nnd p.nlnrijod.S vols. lame prut Svo. with 
Maps un<l I liner ration*, cloth, 32a. 

A HISTORY OF LONDON. 

By \V. J. LQFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 

Author of 44 Round about London," “ Through London," ito. 

** A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London history.” 

Ac«th>hn tflenry B. Wheatley). 

“ A Ihtiroiigh and scholarly piece of work. Mr. T/0<tJe line carefully brought together all 


POPULAR NEW 3 STOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Geoboiana 

M. Ciuut, Author of “ Two Women " 4m. t vola [R**dy Ml* day. 

TORWOOD’S TRUST. Bf Evelyn Evbbett 

Gbejlv. 8 vols. crown Bvo. 

AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “ Beyond Recall "As. 8 vols. 

M The three volume* are fult of action and excitement."— IFMfclteH ftevkte. 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 3 vols. 

“ A novel far altove the average both In design and In execution la * The Dolly* of Sodden 
Ten,’ by the author of • k out Crotchet* to a liar.* wherein the author haws aimed mgiisfed h»» 
gone very near the tnmrk. Persons, piece*, arenas. ideas, choiee «/ enWeCtjty !♦ of wnttog. 
arc nut of the common, nil have the charm of ongiuality and freshness. Thseontrsttbstwetoi 
the character* of James Dally, the father, and Aaam Dally, the mb, le admirably worked out* 
the portrait of 8 u*nn Dally It a gem 1 the sketch** of the children ore dellghtfUli tba ptctufi* of 
Jessie is charming beyond measure ; tlie purpose of the atory la nob|e ju ^w or^H^mt^tor^ . 

IN LONDON TOWN. By Katharine Lee, 

Author of “ A Western Wildflowcr." 3 vola. crown 8vo. 

•• The atory fa bright and amusing throughout. I t is written with adevmr woman’s mMiwps 
sympathy in manly v.ews ut litr. and with a sly perception, also, of the narrowness lain erhtch 
exclusively masculine idea., are apt to run. No one who known what good writing la, 110 one 
who is original enough to enjoy originality, should miss the pleasure that this novel will give. 


aympathv in manly v.ewa ot life, and with a sly perception, also, of the narrowness into whten 
exclusively masculine idea., are apt to run. No one who knows what good writing la, no one 
who is original enough to enjoy originality .sliould mist the plooeuie that this novel will give. 

M This is n capital novel, fresh, vigorous, and very wholesome. Ilia on/to l T ZS$U 
and remembered. W e can hardly t’ancy that any otic cun rise from Its perusal without feeling 
tnc happier and better lor it. Miss Hatch aid. the kindly underbred little artbt, young 
Everest hinite.f, ids uncle liurncy, Fovici and his pretty wile. Luellla Markham, and 
1 lametta’s cousins in the Parsonage are people * whom to know Is a liberal education.’ 

Standard, 

iftciUKD BENTLEY ft SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

1’UEfI.ISIIRna IV O KIM VARY TO ZIBU MAJVJHY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


I has set It before the reader in a clear and 

« kind that baa recently emnr before us." 

Hri/tth Qunrtei-tff /OWctff. 

re found in combination with a most attractive 


that is known o| the hiatnry of I^nrlodkand has set It before the reader in a clear and 
attractive torm.”- CnnttmiMmifit Ut nevT^L 
“ TNI nival complete and masterly book ortho kind that lias recently emnr before nit." 

Hrittth Qunrtei-tff /GWctff. 

** Extensive erudition and sound Judgment are found in combination with a must attractive 
and entertaining atyle."*-/<lu*f««W Lowitm Sen* ill. A. 8.). 

THE SUPPLEMENT to tho First Edition, with 3 Maps and 

View of London In 1710, price 2». 

LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 85 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


BTANFOKD S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL FOR , 
GENERAL READING. I 

A SevUaof Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of tho Globe. 

Large post ftvn. with 16 Maim and 48 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

By Professor F. V. HAYDEN', 

Lnto Chief of tho Unltori States Geological Survey ; and 

Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, K.R.S. 

Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

* The maiw are excel lent, and altogether this volume Is one of the beat nnd most widely 
Inters*! lug of the series/ ’—W thmucuii i. 

The Volumes for ASIA, AFRICA, CENTRAL and SOUTH 

AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA, arc also published, uniform In fixe and price. 
LOUDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 85 C1URING CROSS, B.W, 


Large port 3vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21a. 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel C. B. 

Bracken iuiut, R.A. Crown Bvo. with Portrait and numcroua Map*, 4a. 

• 4 * This forme the first volume of Hiutauy BioatiArmig. 

ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 

THOUGHT. By W. S. Lii.l.T, lXniy 8vo. 12a. 

BINKO’S BLUES : a Tale for Children of all 

Growths. By Hrn.'AN Wkuivai-k, Author of "Fniudt of Balliol," “ White 
Pilgrim,” Ac. lllu-.: ■« cl fty IC-igur Gil* -rue. Small crovru 8 vo. 8$. 

THE CANTEI, BURY TALES; being Selec- 

t Iona from tho Tnl« - f ( I mffrry Chancer, rendered Into Modern English. with 
done adherence to the Lungungo of tho Poet. By FRANK Fitt-TaTLOO. 
Crown 8 vo. 6a. 

ZERO : a Story of Monte Carlo. By Mrs. 

CAMPiUCLL PhaPD. *I*.'oTa, 

“The Story la pjcnalngly to d, the interest lying In the unity and rapidity of the well- 
euatniued narrative, in the iv<il i • oi (he characters, audio the strengUi of the author*! descrilH 
live powers . IVhiteknU tU < » ... 

" 'rhe narrative i* woi susta d, the action rapid, and there are some pages of remorkahla 
descriptive \XiWtr."~-Jlor*hiu 

THE RIGHT SORT: a Romance of the Shires. 

By Mri. Edwaho Kknxaho. New Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, fit. 

FOR EVER and NEVER : a Novel. By 

J. Paloiuvk Simi'son. 2 vol*. [IMt step. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: chapman & halu limited, n hesbiktta. street, w.c. 


Their Fast and Freient State. 

By JOHN R. TUDOR ( M Old Wick” of the Field). 

WUh jUhaitom on the Geology, by RenjaMIX N. Pkach, F.R.S.E., F.G.SL and 
jdUK HokjcV, F R.S.B.. V G.S. ; No tea on tho Flora of the Orkney*, by 
WUAlAH IitviNB Fohtwue t and Note* on the Flora of 
r Shetland, by Pmau writs, L.R.CJS E. 

** With Its team grid tUustralioas It is probably the best book on the subject "-.JVmes. 
LONDON i ED WARD STANFO RD, 88 CHARING CROSS, 8,W, 

. New 1 ready, at all the ^.Ihrarj^. t^vpI^wigrggri^aTo, with niustratlen* 

THE ORDER OP THE COIF. 


Coutatnlhg an 


By Hr. SERJEANT BULLING. 




I-OSDOSl VM, CLOW*, * *08*. IIMITEB, n'tTJCtf Mrrm 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 

Jamkh Gn ax r, Author of " The Romance of War " lia 8 vole, 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Roiuxaoir, Author of “ GmiuUnotlier’i Money " Ac. 8 vote. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

Is* 4<*. 4< Donovan Ac. 3 voL. 

THE COIF. THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

ULLING. - Anther of ** Tit for Tut " Ac. 8 vote. 

DAWN - H * GOiM> - 8 v0ls - 

•uSlaaad OMNIA VAN IT AS: a Tale of Society. IvoL 

100,64 

kVbjft n BLACKETT. PUBLISHERS, la GREAT MARLBOROUGH «XWg*T, 



The 8atur<lay 4 Review. £M*ty xo, 1884. 

r* i a ssssss^st .. .u ; ssssss&i , aaasa aa : ; —5 =b= sssgssagg^ajfcBtw^ 8 ?*" 88 " 5 


®S» BWOLI3H EDITION 07 THE LBTTBB8 OB 
H.B H, FBINOSB& AIiIOB. 


On May IS, crown 8 VO. with Portrait*, 12L 

ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS of HESSE, PRINCESS 

of GREAT Mll TAIN umi IRELAND. A Biographical Hkutch and Letter*. 

Tin; Letters commence Irt 1869, in whloh year the Princm 4 * marriage took 
plnco, and ib continual without interruption to tier death In 1878. They arc 
printed fnnn the oriptnula by ppyrnfenicm ot Jlc-r Majeaiy Die Queen. The 
Memoir is tiauJlnled ami Edited by H.U.H. Thu Princess CunwriAN. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBKM ART.K STREET. 


ThU day is published. 

MODERN THEORIES 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Ky JOHN 7 TUtiLOCJl, D.D..LL.D. 

Principal nf Kt. Mary'* College In the. Voivendty of St. Andrew* j 
One of Her Majesty'* vhnplnin* lor cnoUaml. 

Demy 8vo. IS*. 

BY THE SVME AUTHOR. 

RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN 

l*HILogfj|'Il? in ENGLAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Freund Edition, 2 vole. 8vo. 38 j. 


NR W AND CHKApRE SIHT?0K OF JWDJUIT ■ BaOWtriNM 

•'aKJ.KUTIONS," 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 

of ROBERT BROWNING. 

Fmsx Swhkh, orown flvo. 3a. Od. 

Second Swuich, orown 8vo. 8s. fld. . [77kU day. 

— " ' i ;; v'4 

LONDON > SMITH. ELDER, * CO.. Ift WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, It. 

CREMATION : the Treatment of the Body 

after Death. By Sir llKMtv Thompson, F.K.C.S*, H.B. Loud. Third 
Edition; togpiher with a Paper entitled CREMATION or BURIAL, by Sir 
T. m'kncku Wklm, Hart.. Into PreaUtoub of tlu» Royal College of Surgeon*; 
and the Charge of Sir Jamk* Stephen, recently delivered at Cardiff. 


1 .ON DON : SMITH. ELDER. A CO.. IS WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready. In frp. 8vo. with Portrait, pride 6a. 

TAROM GRAVE to GAY, a Volume of Selec* 

JL. tious from the. complete Poems of II. CiioLuoxnKLKY Fknxkll, 
Author of “Puck on Pegaana,” “Jhagasiw Rc-saddled,” “ Modern 
Babylon,” &c. 

London, Longmans 8t Co. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULT5 IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WOBDS. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 

REFORMATION. Third Edition, Enlarged, 8vo. 7a. Cd. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS. EDINBURGH AND LONDOJL 

NEW FEKtUS.-JuNt published, *r<». la*. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Evonta at Homo and Abroad, for 
the Year 1883. 

LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PI, ACE, 

AN D I IIK OTHltlt IMlOruitTUItfl. 


Ju«t publfehtd. Fourth Edltluu, deny »vo. clotli, 21*. 

HOPKINS’S 


Now ready, Third Edition, Cheap Imue, 8vo. cloth gtlt.7f.fld. 

COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 

With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon's Supervision. 

FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 

Edited by GEORGE BTIIKHKCK HILL, D.GL. 

Author or tl* “ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.O.B.," “ Dr. Juhusou i hli Friend* and 
hi* Critic*," Ac. 

11 Dr. llirktacW Hill'* * Colonel Gordon In the Soudan ’ eontaln* the bv*t account of General 
Gordon oi ii man mid a* a governor that we imjmvsi, oi which it i* ylcoaaQt tv ana a new edition 
has appeared. ^UAcrueum, April lb. 


THOS, DR LA RUE & CO, LONDON, E.C. 


Crown 8 vo, doth, 0*. 


HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 

To which is added a Chapter on Arbitration. 

By MANLEY HOPKINS, 

Author of " A Manual of Marmo Insnranco” *e. 


STEVENS A SONS. LAW PUBLISHERS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Price 2a. i |«oat free, 7*. 3d. 

RIBLIOTIlfcliUE UMVERSELLE et UK VUE SUISSE 

^ fur MAY fell contain* : 

t. Ltt TAS8E ET PE9 CRITIQUES lltiCRMTS. ParM. MauoMo.vkiku. 
fl. J.E P&UE FEl.IX. Nuuvtlle. Par M. T.COVitB. (Seconda et dcmli-re parlic.) 

A. QVEHT-t E QUB LA PltlLOSOlTlIKf Pax M. EttSKsT Navjllb. ^Second* et 
dernfera par tic.) 

4. MADAM K DE W ARENS ET SON MARI. Un document luu-dlt. Par MM. Amixrt 
dx Mo>Tht ct ErniiNU iuttkk. 

4. UNB EXCURSION EN LSiMUNK. Par M.E. Rio*. 

ft. CmtONlQUE PAMISIP.NNE. 7. CllllONIQUE JTALIENNE. 

8. CHItONlQUE AI.LKMAXDE. 9. CIIUONIQUE ANULAISK. 

• 0 . CHftONIQUE HOLLANDAlsE. 11 . CTtltONlQUE SUISSE. 

1*. CUllONIQUK SCIENTIHQI*K. 13. CUUONtQUB POLITIQUE. 

14. BULLETIN UTTfflt VIHE ET BTBL10G H A PIIIQU E . 

SabaeHption Sir the Year, vo a > fur Six Munllia, 1H„ jntat Dee, payable In advance. 
Tendon i EuWAUn Sta>FO»u», to Charing Croon, S.W. 

~ ^ ca u for MAY 5 , 

♦THE LAW MAGAZINE end REVIEW. 

"*■ Contents t 

1. A Manual of Brltlah Military Law. By Sir Sheraton Baker, Burt. 

9. The Mahdl in Muhamuicdmi Law and Uintory. By Alinaric llmnscf . ProieMor vf 
Indian J iirli]<rutleui c, k hie'* College. 

3. The Sovereign comridcml aa a Corporation . By Alfi <d BalUcy, M. A. 

4. Beebuhm'a “ Kngllxh Vllln^e Community/' B> 11. C. Skottowc. M. A. 

k The Conflict or dur'mdivlion tielwven the Kngllah and Scottlaii Court*. By Alexander 
Hobcrtaon, M A. 

«. A Specimen Code of EnglMi Caw-Law. By C. F. Trowtr, M. A. 

7. Legal Obituary or the Quarter. 

8* Revlewi. 

0 . Quarterly ZHgrvt of nil Reported Coma. Ac. By F. T. Piggott, M.A., LL.M. 

Sthvhns A JIaymm, Law IMibUehera, Boil Yank Temple Bar. 


T.ONDON BRIDGE Mid it* SURROUNDINGS in 1000. Br 

AJ ,|. w. Itunrai.. *w TUB BUII.DBII for thf, mk. AU. Ruy.l A»drmy 
Sculpture, “Qidiva," by C. B. Birch, A.R.A. (faeslmlle of original iketeb Of thr artlxt)| 

‘-*'rie - J “ * *- 


CoiupafaUvoVlaneofCathtilrM* i Nrw lYarchoiire*. Oily i Article* and Report* on wha 
Arehitoct doe» tor the Country i boyal Academy Picture* i Arrhlteeture at the Royal Acaili 
Karthauake*i Full Ile|H)rtwi PrtK'ccdlng* and Paper* read at th* (Viohrenei of Axchl 
<6pealal Suppramcut), uc, — -lit - 1 by pout, did* Annual Hubucriptlon, 19*. 


whaltlte 
ferny » 
ilUrot* 


4ft Catherine threat. And all Newsman. 


Now ready, fid. 

\ FRIO A. : a Quarterly “Review and J ouraal. The M A Y N“ umber 

!■ uMUaht! Article* by Dr. bumf ABO RoRLNN, on EGYPT tad ABYSSINIA, Ac. 
London t 8 . W. Pahtbimb a Co., • Paternocter Row. 



. -Wl^UARfl a flroaeA«» li Ue&rlett* mm, Coven* Garden, London i and Edinburgh. 


HENRY IRVING 

IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 

1888 -1888. 

By FKEDJ- KiC DALY. 

WITH VIGNETTE PORTRAIT ETCHED BY AI>. LALAUZE. 

Now ready, orown 8vo. olotl), 8s. 0<1. 

THE FUTURE WORK of FREE TRADE 

in KNGLLSH LEGISLATION. The Gohdon Club Bway for 1888. By C. 39. 
Thoiip, U.A., Balliol Colloge, Oxford. 

T. FISIIER UNWIN, 26 PATKIINOSTBB SQUARE, E.C. 


KEVIBHD AND CHBA.PBB EDITION. 

Juit publlih^l. Third Edition, I »»). l«l> dp. «vo. clot)), M>. ■ h.ir-monxoo.Mi. 

RULES, TABLES, AND DATA: 

A Manual for Mechanical Engineer*. 

BASED ON THR MOST REGENT INVESTIGATIONS. 

By DANIEL K1NNEAR CLAUK, 

Member of the Xnatltntlon of Civil Engtneor*. 

“ The moat complete, and taken for all In all, U* best hook of Re kind yet|mbll*hod.' t 

AngiVner. 

LONDON: BLACKIE «fc SON, 49 AND 00 OLD BAILVYv 

Now ready, f veto, large crown 8vo. fie. 

THE 

STORY OP THE COUP IFftTAT. 

By M. DE MAUPA3, * J ' ‘ 

Formerly MlnUter and Chief of the Ponce JhTgrfi. * 

TRANSLATED BY ALBERT ,D. VANDAM. 

, ■ - ■ j h> 1 ■ . 

OPiNroxg or thu ^mih - 

- ?A'S?L35i» < w£St3^ . 

t. *. yibxvc * co., uamio, * &d . • 

■ * ; . . ■ .639 



M»y to; iSSiji 


.KAJaSTOS, 

NEW LIST. . 


;jjp Now toady, at all Libraries and Boctaiel1m\ 

THE NEW WORK.BY R. 0. BLAOKMORE, 

Author of « IiORNA DOONE,” entitled 

Tim 

REMARKABLE HISTORY OF 
SIR THOMAS UPMORE, 

BART., M.P. 

Formerly known at “ Tommy TJpmore. M 

9 volB. crown 8ro. 91a. 


Will lie published May 14, 2 toIa. crown flvo. 

HENRY IRVING’S 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 

Narrated in a Berios of Sketches, Chronicles, 
and Conversations. 


Now ready, imperial 4t<>. 6b. Part III. of 

ARTISTS at HOME. Containing Permanent 

Photo- Engravings ot the following Artist* la their htacUon : 

I*. ALMA TADKMA, B.A. I J. VETTIE, R.A. 

n. redo RAVE, Hon. Retired It. A. I k\ DECKSBB, A.lt.A. 

By Mr. J. P. May all, Photographer, of Tark Lauo Studio. With Biographies 
And roBorlptiorid by Mr. P. G. Stbi’iiuns, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


be 


an 






gicgniiAg 



BOOKS. 


aXNSAAT, OOBDOBT? HW BOOK. 

■REFLECTIONS in PALESTINE, 1883. 

A.w R« flit inr.M A«rtniin 0/1 


By CiiAitues Gvonon Qom/oii. Crown wvo* 

“ It mu«ft command (he mo«t «*pec»fnl attention. Th« eeTAcOMhi* of 
’■ ' 1 rone w»*l oruchml tlewe l 

one txatk, and that is 


stamped an every Un«. while W* i 

•eH-conSacncc. .tie only lit , — , . 

kuaWladgo U sxliauettve and profound.*'— Tuntt. 


Gordon fc» 
tenwie 
ibU» lii* 


the 


MRS. OLirHANTS NSW NOYZL. 

WIZARD’S SON. By Mrs. Ouphant, 

Hosier, ’* “Tho Curate In Charge, " " “ “ ■'* 


Author of 


prJco 81 h. fld. 

ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS. 


1 to, 2 Toll. Crown ftvo* 


a Novel. 3 vols. 


Now Mod/, BLAHnnn JlOOaEVEI.TI? NEW BOOK. 

STAG E STRUCK ; or, She would 

Opera Singer.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. Sis. 

RICHER than WEALTH 

crown two. 3U. Gd. 

** It 1« without df.uht one of i he plciwanfost, brlaliteet, and (itin-it novel, that Inu been written 
lor Homo time. "—Lour* Cirt.ulur. 

NEW NOVEL BY A NBW WRITER. 

SISTERS ; or, Sketches of a Highly 


(ifed wri. 

Edited by Jotx MoMJET.— N ew Volume. 

TfcACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. Ghubch, 

Dean of St. Panl'a. Crown 8vo. 2s. 0<1. 

“ A more latcrettiug narrative, a more truthful delineation ofevenU Mid ehaieoter, and n 
more uuluaucd Judgment we cauuot expect to have.”— A’ufio* ONetr York)* . 

EDITED BY TITE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWNES SCHOOL DAYS." 

("iONE to TEXAS : Letters from Out Boys. 

^ Edited, with Preface, by Thomas Hcgiiks, Q 0. Crown SYo. 4a 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES.— NEW VOLUME 

\ RECORD of ELLEN WATSON. Arranged 

aud Edited by Anna Buck land. Willi Portrait. Crown 8vo. Oa. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. -NEW VOLUME* 

SELECTIONS from COWPER’S LETTERS. 

Edited, with Introdoofcian. by the Rov. W. Bknham, B.D., Boot or of 
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THE MINISTERIAL DEFEAT. 

I T would be the merest prudery to aflbet to consider the 
result of the division of Tuesday night as anything hut 
a grave disaster for the Government. 12 von their most 
unhesitating supporters have shown not the slightest 
exultation over it, and have exchanged the thanksgivings 
appropriate to a Parliamentary victory for ferocious attacks 
on the few Liberal members who dared in some measure 
to set their conscience and their country above party 
allegiance. To a Government in possession of a normal 
majority of at least a hundred, a majority of twenty- 
eight on a strict issue of confidence or want of confidence 
is equivalent to a Ruinous defeat. It may*not immediately 
bring with it the consequences of an actual failure to 
muster a majority of supporters; it may not involve a 
dissolution or a resignation. But it amounts to a de- 
claration tluit the Government 1ms forfeited the confidence 
of the House of Commons, and it makes indisputable 
the already certain fact thpt it has forfeited the con 
fideuco of the nation. It bos, and must have, even moro 
direct results than this. No man in whom a spark of 
honour or a remnant of conscience subsists can fail to resent 
the, Strain which party allegiance of this kind puts on him. 
He votes; but he is nearly certain to revenge himself for 
thej dirty work of voting by relaxed enthusiasm in the 
party cause. The matter has been undoubtedly made worse 
for the Government, first by the imprudent tactics of its 
frienids in, reference to the vote ; and, secoudly, by the 
course of the debate itself. When despairing appeals are 
made beforehand to leaders of the Liberal party not to say 
this and not tp d<j that, because of the stigma which the 
saying and&oifig will fix on Mr. Gladstone, the fact that, 
after all, the things are done and said implies inevitably that 
the stigma, is, in the judgment of Mr. Gladstones sup- 
porters affixed and irremovable. The two men 

not holding Office in the House of Commons on the Liberal 
^mdofthp posfijoss, by Common consent, most political 
' experience of affairs, most independence and 
^of judgment, were implored by all the tender 
of the past, by all their fuith to Liberal prin- 
ciple^ Dy afy tbeSfc vhopes of future good fortune, to profess 
\ ia Gladstone's Egyptian policy. These two 

'/ mqty in tBexr^lai^ in Parliament and with all the force 
each* is capable at his best, have 
ilmjr have no confidence in. Mr. Gladstone's 
‘ and Mr. Goschbn the defenders of 

appealed ; by Mr. Goscben and Mr. 
u been, jddged. . , - 

Ijks& of the Government does not depend 
ablest and honestest men of 
the dwindling of the .most dutiful 
Liberal phrase as to this very 
^ t a Minister^ bidding.- The 

Michael Hicxs*Beach was entirely 
aiptorlcal ornament apd possessed 
|ofoM^lyoFronf^nient r 0 f grav£ logical 
Jkfr^n^Aa^ots, ..‘The speaker too 
™>te * to .speak so well; but on th& 
sober. Ipaflispientary ex- 
m-xgsNPb M** Ct#fof>in the florid style, 
itv wi» lighter, iU produced: 
t being 

a^ms with 

l fthm wtia; cdbpietcly 
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worsted. Mr. Chaplin easily exposed the moro obvious 
fallacies of the Prime Minister, and every sentence of Mr. 
Forster’s and Mr. Goschen’s speeches was a thong for tho 
shoulders of tho Government. What had Ministers to 
set against this, unquestionably ilio best display of Par- 
liamentary speaking that tho Opposition has made during 
the present Session, if not during tho prosent Parliament ? 
Lord II Ait tin u ton, put up to perform (unconsciously, no 
doubt) his usual office of lure, attempted in vain to give 
form and body to the empty assurances of the Fanils 
Minister; and no soul in Parliament or out of it even pro- 
fessed to derive satisfaction from his assurances of the vague 
help which, in an inextricable concatenation of 14 ifs ” and 
“ supposing**,” the Government might perhaps bo able to hold 
out to General Gordon. Sir Charles 1 )ilke, the a<lrotto& 
and most supple debater in the House, a debater who with 
even a mg of pretext can usually cover up the most unpre- 
sentable cases, made tho weakest speech he has mode for 
years. Lord Edmond Fitzmatjrk e’s utterances it is unne- 
cessary to discuss. Otherwise Ministers themselves were 
dumb, save for Mr. Gladstone, who shall be dealt with 
presently. From the outside they hud the valuable assist- 
ance, apologetic, for tho most part, of Mr. Arthur Arnold 
and Sir George Campbell, of Mr. O'Connor Power and 
Mr. Buxton, with, to finish all, Mr. John Morley’s un- 
favourable estimate of writers in newspapers. Mr. MofftEY 
should know something of writers in newspapers, and it is 
interesting to learn that ho has no high opinion of them. 

There remains Mr. Gladstone. It is not necessary— it 
is oven something of a mistake — to describe with Lord 
Ban DOL m Churchill tho Prime Minister’s speech as $to 
worst be ever delivered, or, with other critics not by any 
means always sympathizers with tho Opposition, ,to pjro- 
non nee it simply had. It might be argued, on the other 
hand, that if a speech could be treated according to a well- 
known phrase in historical politics, if it could be “ surrounded 
Lt with a wall of brass,” shut out from all possibility of 
answer, of comparison with actual facts, of contrast with 
published documents, it was a very remarkable and in- 
genious speech. But it was chiefly remarkable for this very 
necessity of shutting out all inconvenient facts, averting 
the attention from all hostile arguments, and accepting 
from Mr. Gladstone pi-cmiss and conclusion, illustration 
and assertion, without comparison and without rifting. No 
speech has ever shown more fully and more fatally that 
dangerous and growing tendency to ignore fact, public 
opinion, anything and everything but his own views and 
ideas, which now distinguishes Mr. Gladstone. That tho 
author of tho expedition which but a few woeks ago 
went more than a day’s journey into the wilderness for 
no purpose whatever but to kill from five to ten thousand 
Arabs lighting for their freedom at Souakim, should now- 
speak with generous indignation of the wickedness of a 
similar proceeding at Khartoum would b© inerodible 
except in the case of Mr. Gladstone. That such a man 
should produce with sober triumph the argument that 
it could not be an indelible disgrace to fail in succour- 
ing four garrisons because there were six others not 
mentioned in the indictment would be equally incredible 
except in Mr. Gladstone’s case. No living man probably 
but Mr. Gladstone would have failed to see tliat Sir 
M19UAEL HlCKfrBfiACn simply formulated General Gordon's 
' c^aSrges^ arranged (Jknerai Gordon's complaints, compared 
[ aid supportedby facts General Gordon’s published exposure 
of the ^^cillation and obstruction of the Government* 
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Certa£nJy'i(<> leader but. Mr. G i.adktone — perhaps no fol- 


[Jcr but. Mr. Gladstone — per 
lowers Jfat/ Mr,. $5 l a t • kton u'fl followers — coubl have charac- 
terize^ of w'UMtro itself as pale and colourless. 

No Go^nihent has ever been accused in plainer words of 
a disgraceful failure at once to support the interests of the 

S ad to defend tlio officer who has put himself in 
hdse interests and for its own. No ono but Mr. 
e could have calmly waived the Egyptian question 
Os a “ secondary ” one, as to which excitement is got up for 
party purposes merely ; and no ono hut i\I r. G ladstone 
could have so ignored the feeling of the country as to sit 
down without ono intelligible pledge to do oxen at this 
eleventh hour whnt the country ardently dt vires. By Mr. 
Gladstone evidently the whole s^ene — the despatches, 
the importance of Egypt, the xvishes of the country, l he 
relation of a Government to its agents — is unfocussed, 
ungrnsped, unconiprehondod. He looks at something per- 
fectly dilferont — at a Gonnox, an Egypt, an England, a 
Bitjt of l»luo Hooks which exist nowhere save in his own 
imagination, and triumphantly vindicates his conduct in 
relations which have no correspondence or counterpart 
in the working world. Ifow Ins colleagues who can hardly 
he thus deluded, how the more honourable sort of his 
followers regard in their hearts the quagmire of blunder 
and disgrace into which they havo floundered under his 
guidance, it is impossible to say. But the reduction of a 
majority of ovor a hundred to a majority of twenty-eight, 
the miserable performance of some and the tell-tale silence 
01 others of the mast effective debaters in the Cabinet, may 
give some hint ns to the state of mind prevailing. 

Tlio matter is not over ; it is only begun. A short but 
very important debate in the House of Lords on tlio same 
evening which saw the virtual carrying of the Vote of 
Censure in the Commons shows the dangers which await 
England in tho approaching Conference if it ever assembles. 
"No valid undertaking has been given to rescue the garrisons 
or General Gordon, no really vigorous stejv havo been 
taken to protect Egypt from external foes or free it from 
internal disorder. It is said, indeed, that another step 
towards bringing tho war into Egypt lias been taken by 
tho aliandonmctit of Dongolu. The first subject of im- 
portance at this moment, and for a long time to cuuie, to 
every Englishman of patriotism and political capacity must 
be that which Mr. Gladstone declares secondary ; the 
first object of every Englishman of honour and spirit must 
be tho wiping away of that disgrace the imputation of 
which Mr. Gladstone feels so keenly while lio is so in- 
different to the disgrace itself. What may he the n« v :t step 
necessary to take in Parliament must depend on tho pro- 
gress of events. But the country will not hold tho Oppo 
sit ion blameless if thoy abandon tlio task which they havo 
now, if somewhat late, undertaken with vigour, and which 
they havo carried so near to a successful conclusion. It is 
possible, but from experience unlikely, that Mr. Gladstone 
may have learnt something from the lesson of Tuesday. 
If ho has not, a fresh ono must be set bim to learn, and 
that soon. 


A CONSERVATIVE CAUCUS. 

T HE political machinery which was first elaborated at 
Birmingham and afierwands extended into a Union 
of liberal Associations or .Radical Clubs liaa certainly not 
been inefficient. Impatient sufferers from tho usurpations 
of tho Caucus are tempted to imitato tlioir adversaries, like 
the famous hymnologibt who could not understand xvliy the 
devil should have all tho popular tunes. Accordingly it is 
proposed in some quarters to abandon the tiuditiou.il Conser- 
vative organization for the Birmingham system of primary 
and secondary elections, by which the party managers osten- 
sibly derive their title from tho numerical majority of the 
party. Mr. Schnadhorst and other competent apologists 
luwo often described the mode of government by Caucus. 
In Birmingham, and probably in some other large towns, 
the Club suffrage seems to bo universal, though it may 
perhaps clsewhero bo confined to Parliamentary voters. 
Any inhabitant who professes to bo a Liberal may take part 
ih tho election of the governing Council, bettor known at 
Bimingbarnastho Eight Hundred. Simple-minded Liberals 
of moderate opinions may perhaps applaud tho tolerance 
bjr which their equal rights are recognized without per- 
ceiving that thoir votes are practically neutralized in tho 
exercise of tho only function which is permitted to the 
mass of electors. The Eight Hundred who as sobn os they 
arc appointed succeed to all the powers of their consti- 


tuents represent only the majority of a majority ; and tho 
candidates who are selected to fill Parliamentary or muni- 
cipal vacancies are again chosen by a majority of tho Eight 
Hundred, of course on the real nomination of a few adroit 
managers. It is not certain whether the original authors 
of tho Caucus intended to confine their operations to the 
selection of candidates and the conduct of electiM?. They 
have since converted the . system into a permanent con- 
trivance for dictating through the members whom they 
return to Parliament and the country. The Federation of 
liberal Associations combines the American system of 
election management with the sinister operation of the 
Clubs in tho French Revolution ; tho Jacobins also had 
their mother society and thoir branches in all parts of the 
country. 

Tho malcontents of the Opposition who from time to time 
more or less openly propose to copy the Birmingham model 
may probably not deliberately contemplate the establishment 
of on elected body which is to supersede the independence 
of individual members. If thoy were to suooeod in their 
efforts to rival Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Schnadhorst, 
they might perhaps for a time be more formidable as a poli- 
tical faction ; but they would have abandoned all Conserva- 
tive principle. Democratic Toryism is an idle paradox if it 
implies that all questions are to be decided by a popular 
vote. Tlio qualifying epithet destroys the meaning of the 
substantive description. Adventurers and agitators might 
find thoir account in dependence on a body which would 
probably prefer their guidance to the policy of responsible 
leaders ; but serious statesmen will scarcely condescend to 
hold thoir rank as party cliiofs at the mercy of any Council 
or Committee. Skill in canvassing delegates, who them- 
selves hold thoir position in virtue of similar arts, is not a 
quality which commands tho confidence of the genuine sup- 
porters of order, T>f property, and of established institutions. 
It is, of course, necessary that the heads of a party should 
consult the feedings and wishes of thoir followers and of 
local sections ; but they ought to reserve to themselves full 
discretion as to the advisers on whom they rely in each 
particular case. Unlike tho nominees of an Assembly or n. 
Committee, they have, as a general rule, no personal in- 
terest in preferring the less eligible candidate lor a party 
nomination. It is still more important that they should 
retain their present control over policy and business. Tory 
demagogues would be more capricious than past and future 
Ministers, and there is reason to suspect that thoy might 
not always bo equally loyal. Tho complaint that local 
preferences aro not sufficiently considered is greatly exag- 
gerated. The leaders and managers of a party iu Oppo- 
sition aro as anxious as any elected Committee to secure as 
many scats as possible. It would be easy to recount in- 
stances of their deforenco to tho wishes of any constituency 
which has a strong leaning to a candidate of its own choice. 
It is not to bo wished that, as in the Presidential contest 
which is now proceeding in the United Statos, the sole tost 
by which tho merits of a candidate are judged is tbo greater 
or less probability that he will command the largest possible 
number of votes. 

An elected Council, organized in imitation of the Birming- 
ham model, would in practice not confine its efforts to tho 
selection of candidates or to the conduct of elections. It is not 
improbable that in some places it might commit the party to 
a course of action which would be fatal to its prospects of 
success. Two or three years ago local majorities might 
havo given countenance to the absurd theories of fair 
trade, with the result of alienating all their more intelli- 
gent allies. Political leaders, though they are liable to 
mistakes, aro more competent than provincial factions 
bo keep touch of Parliamentary and public opinion* Tho 
official leaders of a party have a more truly representative 
character than any Caucus or Committee which could bo 
appointed by direct election. They have in every case 
fought their way by ability and ment of some kind to tho 
front rank of tneir party, and tho chiefs who hold the 
highest rank are virtually elected by colleagues who are 
themselves chosen by a kind of tacit suffrage. Perhaps the 
most valuable element in the modem English Constitution 
consists in the tendency which it has hitherto shown to 
evolve the ablest candidates for the highest political posi- 
tions. Down to the present time Prime Mnistersand leaders 
of Opposition have never been dwarfed by ^fegjparfcon with 
superior rivals in the ranks of their mrties. Peel 

and Palmerston, Lord Josh Russell, Mr. Disraeli, ahd 
Mr. Gladstone would have been* chosen as leaders byacr 
clamation, if, after fall experience of their faM » to mje* 

-if '■ 1 
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sequence of the treaty will probably not be with China, but 
with. Other European States. According to the French 
verftiop of its clauses, the trading privileges conceded by 
China are to bo confined to tho citizens of the Republic. 
The provinces of Y unnun, Kuang Si, and Quongtn ore to 
be opened to them exclusively. If this is so, M. Ferry's 
good sense must have failed him when he insisted on any 
such stipulation. It is highly improbable that European ! 
end American Suites which have treaties with China will 
submit to this exclusion. They will insist on corresponding 
concessions for themselves ; and indeed they must, if they 
ore not content to remain in tho Far East on sufferance. 
China, unless it reasons very curiously, will not think itself 
bound to pay much attention to Powers which are satisfied 
with a position of inferiority. Either the Government at 
Pekin or the French themselves will be called upon to put 
all the Powers dealing with China on the same footing. If, 
therefore, the French version of the treaty is the right one, 
and it is far from improbable that it is, M. Ferry has begun 
by saddling himself with a new Tonquin difficulty of greater 
extent than the old. For England in particular the 
question is one of great importance. We have mado several 
attempts of late years to open a trade with Yunnan from 
Burmah. Wo already almost monopolize tho commerce 
of China, and our traders who are on the spot, and ex- 
ceptionally well equipped to profit by the opening of now 
areas of trade, will certainly try to have their share 
of tho possible good things to be picked up in the three 
provinces. From a purely political point of view, the suc- 
cess of the French in Tonquin is of vital interest to our 
Indian Empire. With a strong European Power firmly 
established on tho other side of Siam, the position of our 
Burmese frontier will bo considerably modified. Tt is use- 
less to shirk the fact that it will ho threatened, very much 
as the North-West froutier is threatened through Afghan- 
istan. Siam will become a south-eastern Morv, unless for 
the first time for centuries past an Oriental State suddenly 
develops a high capacity for statesmanship and govern- 
ment. The danger, wo may be tolerably sure, will be 
hustled out of sight at present; but it is there. It is a 
greater and not a less peril that Franco may be con ton t 
for tho moment to hav© its hands free to play a bolder 
part in the Mediterranean. The course of o vents for a year 
or more has not been such as to mako it hesitate greatly. 
It 1ms held on its way in Tonquin with some hesitation in 
matters of detail, but with a sufficiently clear view as to 
what it meant to obtain. In the midst of a chorus of threats 
and warnings, it has gone on refusing to be scared by 
spectres and careless as to whose feelings it wounded. At 
the end it has obtained its immediate object, and vastly 
improved its chance of success in things of greater moment. 
It may be trusted without too great rashness to profit by 
its experience — whether others will is another question. 


PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING. 

E VERY one at all connected with literature has observed 
the widespread popular desire to know 44 how it is 
14 done." 44 Now, tell me/' says the inquisitive fair, 44 how 
u do you begin writing a story ? ” or a play, or an article, 
or whatever it may bo. No anecdotical literature is better 
liked than the chapters which tell how authors worked ; all 
about Schiller's decaying apples in tho drawer, and 
Balzac’s white ilannel dressing-gown and coffee, and Scott’s 
44 grand rides in tho hills," when he was working at 
Marmion . That inquiring periodical, the Pali Mall Gazette, 
has attempted to satisfy tho public curiosity by asking a 
number of dramatic authors and adapters how they write their 
plays. Without being too inquisitive, a man may often have 
marvelled how some of our modem pieces ever entered into 
the mind to conceive. In some cases, of course, the answer 
to such questionings is supplied by research and observation. 
The 44 author " bos merely spoiled a French play by adapting 
it to English ideas of morality and manners, or he has “ con* 
44 veyed " the plot of some other man’s novel. These crude 
methods are not recommended, or confessed, by Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr- Sims, or Mr. Pinf-bo, who have deigned to 

r atify the curiosity of the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Gilbert 
S hort and sensible. Like every artist, ho 44 finds it 
“ difficult to answer " a question so vague. Can a poet 
say how he came to write a poem? Edgar Poe revealed 
the secret in detail, but nobody quite believed tho author 
of tlie JSfciWL Of course different sorts of plays are 
writtendjp different sorts of ways. If Mr. Gilbert wants 


u to exploit a certain actor/' he fits him with a character 
as a tailor fits one with a coat. If Mr* Worth were asked 
how drosses are made, he would probably answer like Mr. 
Gilbert, that 44 the first consideration is to fttf&ble " the 
customer 44 to exhibit ” herself 14 to the best advantage." 
Again, Mr. Gilbert goes to work quite otherwise if he has 
44 a distinct doctrine to urge upon the audience." Mr. 
Gilbert as the didactic dramatist hAS one method, Mr. 
Gilbert 44 exploiting ” an actor has another method. In 
the libretto of a comic opera, once more, he has quite a 
different and very artificial set of conditions to work in. 
Thus his only general rule is, 44 Always construct your last 
44 act first" Never begin till you see your way out of the 
wood. Did Shaksfeahe see his way out of Hamlet before 
he began his first act? Critics, who doubt all things, have 
doubted whether Hhakspeahe’s method would have been 
approved of by Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Sims appears before the public, in Ids theory of play- 
writing, as a weary Titan. “When ho is offered a commission 
to write a piece, the first thing he does is to decline it. Tho 
composition of melodramas is not a task for the irrespon- 
sible humourist or the giddy triller. It 44 means from 
4 * three to six months of mental misery, and a long period 
44 of physical prostration." It is 44 the most exhausting and 
44 most distressing of all forms of literary composition." 
Yet Sophocles lived to a good old age, Aristophanes was 
not unhappy, and Suakspkare seems to have had a sweet 
unruffled character. The anguish (and tho indubitable 
success) of Mr. Sims doubtless como from his habit of 
44 taking infinite pains." To bid an ambitious playwright 
take infinite pains is good advice, doubtless; but even ho 
who follows Mr. Sims's counsel will not necessarily succeed. 
Wo have known men of great practice and success in other 
forms of composition take infinite pains with a play, and 
study the Btage and the best modern and ancient novels 
for years. Yet- their plays, when finished, wore, os any 
ordinary playgoer could see, portions and parcels of the dread 
thedtre impossible , for which Til. About has written so 
much. But, on the whole, Mr. Sims is probably right 
when ho says that the laboriously conscientious method is 
seldom employed. 44 Play writing is both an art and a trick.” 
No teaching will make a man a playwright, any more than 
it will mako him a fencer, a bowler, a novelist. Nature 
must givo n man the necessary bias, that he may be im- 
proved by practice, collaboration, and painstaking. » 

Mr. Pinero thinks that the publication of an author's 
method may, at least, 44 act as a warning." He warns the 
world that lie 44 begins by conceiving a story." But this is 
assuming the question at issue. How does a man conceive 
a story? Are there any new stories to be conceived? 
Ifow tar may Memory legitimately assist Invention 1 These 
arc tho real problems. However, Mr. Pjnkro jumps the 
difficulty, conceives a story, and then makes it conform to 
the taste of the manager and the censor. Ho hints that this 
cun only be dono by a prodigious sacrifice of his inspirations, 
and is peculiarly anxious to lighten his labours by abolish- 
ing the censor. What bold, bad ideas has Mr. Pinero been 
conceiving; what stories too broad, what situations too 
14 strong " for the censorial mind? 

Bat there is nothing, nor shall be, 

So sweet, so wicked, but my verse 

Cau dream of worse, 

says Mr, Swinburne. Can Mr. Pinero 44 dream of worse" 
than Low Water , which, ho hopes, will be presented to the 
public again in a more favourable light? If he can, will 
lie tell the P . M. G. what he dreams of? The censorship 
will not interfere with a free press. Mr. Pinero's later 
remarks are cliiefly concerned with his own apologia, and 
area defence against 44 a very genial, well-wishing oppo- 
44 sition." But this, as older dramatic critics cried , 44 hath 
44 nought to do with Dionysus," and does not really let the 
public into the secret 44 how plays are written." Boon one 
may learn how Lord Tennyson writes hi$ plays, end all 
about the secret of Mr. Browning. 


MUNICIPAL BRIBERY* 

fTIHE Municipal Corrupt Practices Bill, though it' is of 
X secondary importance, naturally follows the similar 
measure passed lost year for the regulation of Bgrtiamentary 


elections. It was not worth while to oppose Ime reference 
of the Bill to a Grand Committee; for the omission of a 
limit to the amount which may be legally expended raised 
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no question of principle. The present Government and 
Radical legislators in general so rarely prefer common sense 
and practical convenience to party advantage that the 
ATVoi^Y-GaNEuaL’s reasons for not specifying the? amount 
Of permissible outlay are creditable to his judgment. The 
enforcement of such a rule would require the elaborate 
machinery of the Corrupt Practices Bill ; and every addi- 
tional complication diminishes, as Sir Henry James justly 
remarked, the chance of inducing respectable and competent 
persons to becomo candidates for municipal office. Even an 
occasional recognition of the claims of property and station 
is welcome from tho party which habitually exalts the 
pre-eminent qualifications of the working-man. It matters 
little whether the Bill is altered in Committee, for the 


main provisions against different forms of bribery will not 
be seriously opposed. It is certainly desirable that seats 
in Town Councils should not l>e directly or indirectly 
purchased, especially as it is known that bribes ostensibly 
intended to affect municipal elections are in many cases 
really given in prospect of Parliamentary contests. When 
the paymasters and the recipients are in both eases the same, 
there will always be a tacit understanding that party services 
are to be rendered on all suitable occasions, and that they 
will not be gratuitous. Some cynics allege that municipal 
corruption has increased sinco the admission of women to 
tho local franchise ; but it is evident that, os at present the 
female householder has no Parliamentary vote at her dis- 
posal, any contract which she may make must, be completed 
at tho municipal election. 

Tho public interest in suppressing corrupt elections of any 
kind would be still more indisputable if the remaining 
motives of unbribed voters were noccssarily laudable. Tt, is 
a paradoxical process to trust with large and even with 
supremo power constituencies which, in the opinion of the 
samo legislators, would sell their votes if they were assured of 


impunity. Corrupt Practices Acts are proper and neces- 
sary, but they assume liability to corruption. Tho ad- 


vantage of facilitating the admission of pour men to tho 


House of Commons is not unmixed; and tho prohibition of 
corrupt bargains hits little tendency in any other way to 
elevate the character of members. Cheap elections will 
probably diminish tho independence of those who will owe 
their seats to Associations and Clubs ; but other causes con- 
tribute to the conversion of representatives into delegates. 
Intimidation and the more or leas legitimate influence with 
which it. is frequently confounded have been almost entirely 
abolished by the institution of the Ballot. The probable ex- 
pectation that bribery would be suppressed by tho same 
moans has been disappointed. Experience has confirinod 
the truth of the proverb that there is honour among thieves, 
including venal electors. A voter who would have no 
hesitation in breaking his promise to his landlord or creditor 
may generally be trusted to give the stipulated consideration 
for a bribe. It would not suit his purpose to destroy, by a 
breach of faith to the purchaser, the value of the commodity 
in which he deals. When he finds that tho commodity in 
which he lms dealt is unmarketable, ho will bo at liberty 
without direct fraud to consult his own opinions or preju- 
dices. The sanctity of caprice, of ignorance, and of passion 
is an article of frith with the indignant censors of corrup- 
tion. 


The whole question has lost much of its practical im- 
portance through tho largo increase in tho number of 
voters. The fifty-thousandth port of a constituency is not 
worth any appreciable price in tho market. There are pro- 
bably some politicians who persuade themselves that purity 
is promoted by any causo which renders votes unsaleable; 
but absence of opportunity for sin is but an unsatisfactory 
form of innoconce. A hundred years ago, when tho traffic 
in seats was publio and notorious, it might be doubted 
whether there was moral guilt in conforming to genoral 
custom. In those days denunciation of a neighbouring 
man of fortune for “ nursing ” a borough, as it has since 
been colled, would have been scarcely intelligible. The 
counties, which have never been accused of pecuniary cor- 
ruption, have not assumed to themselves on that account a 
character for superior virtue. It is true that county voters 
shared largely in the distribution of places by the patronage 
Secret## of the /Treasury j and they still havo a claim 
to appointments under the Postmaster-General, which are 
up to tho present time avowedly employed in rewarding 
partisans. The anomaly is almost interesting as an isolated 
‘ survival, and does little harm. Only a small section of an 
average constituency can wish or hope for Employment at a 
post-office. The Man in the Moon has become extinct, 


partly through the efforts of penal legislation, and also' 
because his bags of sovereigns would be emptied bdbre 
he bad purchased a sufficient number of doubtful votes 
to decide an election. Candidates still pay their sup- 
porters in pledges which are often more unprincipled 
than tho most lavish distribution of bribes. It may bo 
added that it was less dishonest to spend their own money, 
even for unlawful purposes, than to barter away the safely 
and welfare of the nation for the selfish promotion of their 
personal interests. The tortuous wisdom which of old 
earned ironical commendation mainly consisted in tho 
steward’s purchase of advantages to himself at the cost of 
his employer. 

In tho United States single votes have never been habi- 
tually made subjects of bargain and sole ; but nevertheless 
State and Federal elections cost very large sums in addition 
to tho bribes which are offered in the form of promises of 
office, ltich candidates are expected to contribute in propor- 
tion to their men ns for the expenses of the complicated 
machinery which is worked by professional managers. The 
system is perhaps less morally degrading than the process, 
by which elections were formerly won in several corrupt 
English boroughs ; but, on tho other hand, it is more neatly 
universal, and it promises long to outlive irregular prac- 
tices which are now almost obsolete. There is probably 
an admixture of truth in statements which are fre- 
quently published in American newspapers, that some 
speculative capitalist has by corrupt methods acquired 
the control of a State Legislature. It would be unfair 
to dwell on exceptional cases in which flagrant corruption 
of the grossest kind was practised without disguise. Tho 
supporters of tho notorious Tweed in the city of New 
York know that their leader embezzled public money on a 
gigantic scale ; and they justified their action in electing 
him to the State Senate before and after the public expo- 
sure of his frauds on tho ground that he was liberal in dis- 
pensing to the poor the funds which he had plundered from 
all other classes of the community. The exploits of Tweed 
are not likely to bo repeated on an equally magnificent 
scale ; but in many or all of tho great American cities the 
municipal repi-esentation is regarded by the better class of 
citizens with profound dissatisfaction. A movement has of 
late been begun in some places with the object of vesting 
all civic patronage in the mayor, on the ground that one 
responsible officer is less likely than a Board of Aldermen 
or a Council t-o be influenced by corrupt motives. If Mr* 
Oakky Hall's statement is accurate, four non-official per- 
sons control tho municipal affairs of New York, and control 
to some extent the amount and disposal of a revenue 
amounting to several millions sterling. 

Tho Attorney-General is probably right in attributing 
any municipal bribery which may still be practised to 
political motives. The modern practice of conducting local 
elections on party grounds is deplorable, but it will in oil 
probability become universal as it is already general. Almost 
tho only check on the abuse consists in the division of towns 
into wards for the purpose of municipal elections. The 
minority has consequently, except in the scandalous instance 
of the Birmingham monopoly, a certain share of represen- 
tation ; but tho rivalry of various districts probably in- 
creases the effect of political considerations. If a Liverpool 
ward mainly inhabited by Irish workmen sends Nationalist 
members to tho Town Council, their neighbours naturally 
return municipal representatives of opposite opinions. The 
present Government is consistent with its general policy 
m proposing to abolish almost the only high municipal 
authorities which were independent of party bias. The 
Corporation of London and the Municipal Board of Works 
systematically confine themselves to their proper duties, 
and tho Board of Works holds itself so entirely aloof 
from politics, that if the Chairman had not happened to 
have a seat in the House of Commons there would scarcely 
be a member of the Board of whom it is known whether he 
is a Conservative or a Liberal, Their place is to be takon 
by a Common Council elected by the ratepayers, who will in 
tbeir turn be directed by the party managers. The solo 
supporters of the Bill among the whole population of London 
are the Radical Caucuses, which collectively form or support 
the Municipal Reform League. The members of the Board 
of Works who are for a time to form a part of the Common 
Council will be oddly contrasted with their new colleagues, 
who will be all political partisans. It is perhaps as well 
that the future municipal elections should be controlled by 
the Corrupt Practices Bill ; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that candidates will bo specially disposed to bribery.* 
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44 i»g” as tho old story has it. Do we not continually 
observe, in tho brief hours of our perishable days, that 
people believe in other people for years, or for a lifefcirao, 
and find them out at Mr. Forster probably believed 
in Mr, Gladstone with a fervent (though rugged) belief 
for xnoro than half a lifetime. If over ho had doubts, they 
were solved like llic*c of the nymph who loved the Isosceles 
Triangle. First, when sho hesitated, she marked 44 his long 
“ limbs trace alternate angles equal at tho base ” ; and, 
when onco more she faltered in her allegiance, “ produced 
u at will, she saw the exterior angles equal still.” In just 
the same way, if ever tho chill shadow of scepticism stole 
over Mr. Forster's loving nature, he contemplated the 
moral perdi tions of bis leader, was reassured, and voted 
straight, lint then a day curno when Mr. Gladstone's j 
interior angles were no longer equal at tho base, and j 
when his exterior angles failed to conform to tho rules 
of moral geometry. There was that peculiar occurrence, 
which wo may not call a Treaty, but which, perhaps, 
by aid of a term borrowed from Mr. Wiiistlek, we may 
stylo “ An Arrangement in Kilmainham.” Mr. Fou.stf.ii 
could liuu stand Mr. Sheridan, of Tnbbercurry, and 
(after having been aimed at by assassins for about a 
score of times) had luV doubts about Irish conslilutional 
agitation, lie would not be a party to any “ Arrangement 
“ in Kilmainhaim.” Ilo believed there mta a Treaty, Mr. 
Gladstone believed there was no Treaty: and I he affec- 
tionate confidence of years, tlic faith tried in Bulgarian 
Atrocities and Education Controversies, was s\s opt away J 
in a moment. After that Mr. Forster did not like ! 
Baudolpu’s security. j 

This is not n very rare kind of moral phenomenon. In : 
life — private or public, political, nmat oiy, or v.h-l not — 
there often comes a moment when the tru-t of \ ears is 
ruined in an hour. Suppose a gentleman and stockbroker 
to have hud a partner for twenty years, am l suppose that 
partner, and all available securities, lo be missing one 
morning, do wo call tho deserted stockbroker a curious 
moral phenomenon because ho no longer believes in his 
ancient companion l Suppose a man ha< been engaged 
to a lady for years, aiul then imagine him to witness 
tho usual conservatory scene of fiction, do we stand 
amazed because he 1 rancors his confidence fiom the j 
t reach ci ous fair ? Not at all. Well, tho same sorf. of i 
differences occur in polities. Mr. Gladstone, of course, j 
lias not bolted with tho National till, nor coquetted ■ 
with anything or any ouo more meref i ieion ly alluring 
than the Parnell party. But then Mr. Forster (li»r 
reasons not wholly unconnected with the instinct of self- 
preservation) Joes not l<no the Pa un ELI. party. Air. 
Gladstone might have been happy with both Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Forster; but Mr. Forster could not ui\ido 
his own claim to a ffoci ionatc regard. Consequently he 
docs appear to believe less than of old in Mr. Gladstone, 
because, as ho says, Mr. Gladstone can convince himself 
of almost anything, The ethical problem involved in this 
change of mind seems really neither obscure nor unu.Mial. 
Mr. Forster may bo in error, but he seems to think that 
lie has found Mr. Gladstone and liis associates out. 


Till; HEALTH EXHIBITION. 

rilllE opening of the so-called 44 Health Exhibition " 
X passed off very quietly, and pcoplo who were present 
thought more of a single episode, not included in tho 
official programme, than of any part of the prescribed 
ceremonial. Tho unaccustomed Yound of hisses at tho 
downsitting and uprising of Mr. Gladstone has already 
formed a subject of sufficient observation, and need not bo 
further mentioned now ; but the uninteresting character of 
the proceedings in other respects was due, tirst to tho un- 
fortunate absence of tlio Prince of Wales, and, secondly, 
to the extremely incomplete condition of tho Exhibition 
itself. It may be found hereafter that people take ns much 
interest in health as in fish. Health, tempered with tiro- 
Works aud brass bands, may attract crowds- as great as any 
of last year; but experience teaches, us that these South 
Kensington Exhibitions have a dwindling tendency; and 
those of us who have lived a lew years in London will re- 
member more than ouo “ International ” show which, opened 
under Royol, patronage, ended by becoming a more bazaar. 
There is a good deal of puffing carried op by means of 
then^ and j/he more satisfactory they arc to advertisers* tho 


less they really do for tho advancement of science or art. 
We may, however, in tho present incomplete condition of 
tho Exhibition l>e permitted to hope for tho best, pttd to 
anticipate much benefit to the health of all classes from the 
objects slio ns n, and as little injury ns possible from draughty 
galleries aud nocturnal concerts. 

Tho special objects of tho Committee are set forth in the 
pre face to the Official Guide. Thoy are certainly very wide 
in scope. To illustrate as vividly and in as practical a 
manner as possible, not only food and clothing, but |: the 
“ dwelling, tho school, and the workshop,” as well as 
appliances for school teaching and instruction in Science 
and art, seems to leave very little in tho busy round of life 
untouched. In order to carry out these objects systemati- 
cally, 1 he whole Exhibition is divided into two main sections. 
The first relates to dross, dwellings, naval and military 
sanitation, nursing the sick, and meteorology. The second 
part relates to education, and is apparently added out of 
compliment to tho City and Guilds Institute, in whose 
new buildings a considerable share of the Exhibition is 
contained. As the Guide somewhat simply acknowledges, 
tho educational section “ has nothing, properly speaking, 

to do with health.” Wo may add, as a corollary, that 
it has a good deal to do with disease. Technical education 
is to bo put forward, however, as going hand in hand 
with health, and every ono must hope that they may long 
bo united. People who go to tho Exhibition in search of 
health may come away with the seeds of technical educa- 
tion implanted in tlicir minds; and tho result, if unox- 
pitted, cannot bo considered unsatisfactory. Although 
officially described ns “ International,” the only countries 
represented are France, China, Belgium, and India. The 
conjunction of Franco and China may be of good omen, 
but the meaning of tlio word International ” is clearly 
sii lined. Why Germany, which has done so much in the 
study of disease and the promotion of health, is excluded 
wo know not. There would probably have bocn little to 
gain by the inclusion of Italy — a country where hygienic 
science can hardly he .said to exist. China is to bo repre- 
sented by a practicable tea garden, and Paris is to havo 
a pavilion to itself, not yet ready, at tho south-western 
corner of tlm gardens. To these seductions are added 
cheap dining rooms, oil Duval’s systom: architectural 
drawings , a collection of seeds; *• stuffed specimens of ani- 
■ 4 nulls lit for food,” which will, no doubt, be objects calcu- 
lated to arouse gloat curiosity ; and an aquarium. Tho 
historical section, still incomplete, will probably, however, 
prove the most attractive part of the whole show. First 
comes, in the West Quadrant, near tho Albert Hall, a 
collection illustrating the history of dress. This is very 
thoroughly carried out, and will prove in itsolf of the highest 
interest. Mr. Lewis Wingfield, to whom tho designs and 
arrangements are entrusted, proposes to show costumes of 
every ago from the time of William tho Norman to that of 
the Prince Regent. For his purpose he lias searched, wo 
are informed, among * 4 contemporary authorities, such as 
“ missals, tombs, portraits in oil, stained glass windows, 
“ engravings, and even caricatures.” The authorities at the 
Tower havo supplemented the labours of Mr. Wingfield 
by sending a selection of ancient- armour, and from the 
War Department we havo a set of the old and new uni- 
forms of tho British army. A long way off, in the south- 
western corner of the labyrinthine buildings, is tho 41 Old 
44 London Street, ” a representation from drawings, by Mr. 
George Biucjj, of London dwellings of various periods. 
This feature of tho Exhibition should surely have been 
peopled l>y the figures of Mr. Wl NO field. Wo have almost 
omitted to mention tho appliances for all kinds of sanitation; 
the sower pipes, tho electric lights, tho ventilators, laundries, 
lifts, and finessing chambers, of which numberless examples are 
to bo found, as well as a pavilion containing specimens of the 
water supplied by each of the London Companies, with maps 
of their respective districts. We foil to find tables of thejub 
respective charges ; but, no doubt, visitors can procure them 
verycosily at homo. 

It would bo impossible to doubt the usefulness of Such a 
gathering of all kinds os this. On tho other -bond, time 
only can tell whether it will a be popular. It isflferhaps a 
little too extensive, too indefinite/ It comprises too many 
things besides sanitary appliances. The Fisheries Exhibition 
was almost homogeneous.* Tho regular old South l^peington 
elements, tho " reproductions ’’ which were* tiateJKl to our 
youth, woa;e conspicuously absent. , They «Jre very present' 
indeed now, and may dgter^hg jprbai thisong 
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Wejbsall sec, but in the meantime there can be no doubt of 
tlic probable popularity of tho dress collections, of the Old 
London section, and especially of the cheap dinner depart- 
ment. 


, THE CHANNEL TUNNEL AGAIN. 

I T is to be hoped that we have heard the last of the 
Channel Tunnel, at least for some years to come. Both 
the debate and tho division in the House of Commons Inst 
Wednesday wore decisive against it. The feebleness of tho 
arguments in its favour -and the utter failure of its sup- 
porters to upset the reasons urged against it were equally 
conspicuous; and a majority of 138 rejected Sir E. Wai kin's 
B ill. Weak as his case was, it was still further weakened 
by what can only be called tho puerility of somo of bis 
supporters. One of them “ could not see what harm would 
44 be done by this little perforation under the sen.” Another 
called the opinions of military experts on tho subject 44 most 
44 discreditable.” A third talked of the “ boon ” which tho 
Tunnel would be to those liable to sca-siekness. 44 Wore we 
** to stand still,” ho exclaimed, 44 when every other nation 
44 was going ahead of us?” Before dismissing the subject, 
wo hope for long, from our columns, Ictus once more briefly 
review the arguments on tho subject which everybody inter- 
ested in public affairs ought by this time to know by heart. 
In tho first placo, what good will tho proposed Tunnel 
do? There are three answers given to this question. Tho 
first is that it will facilitate commercial relations between 
Eugland and tho Continent. Now even on this, which is 
tho strongest point of Sir E, Watkin, there arc tho greatest 
differences of opinion. In the judgment of many competent 
persons the Tunnel cannot turn out a profitable under- 
taking; in other words, people sending goods to or from 
the Continent will find it hotter to send them by sea than 
pay the high rates for freight which the Channel Tunnel 
Company would be forced to charge. Wo may regard this, 
however, as an open question, and say that the chances may 
bo about even whether tho Tunned would or would riot be 
of service to English commerce. Next comes the argument., 
which cun hardly be treated seriously, based on the 44 horrors 
44 of eca-riokncss.” No doubt sea-sickness is a very un- 
pleasant thing while it lusts; but the extent of its 
44 horrors” may bo measured by the difference in the fares 
between Dover and Calais, and Folkestone and Boulogne, 
on the one hand, and bet ween Dieppe and Ncwhavon, and 
Southampton and Havre, on tho other. Multitudes of 
people, who aro always sick at sea, and who know that they 
aro going to bo sick before they go on board, choose tho 
long sea route simply because it is the cheaper. There 
may bo a few invalids to whom oven the short passage is 
enough to prevent them from going abroad at all ; but it 
will hardly bu maintained that it is on their account 
that an enterprise of such vast moment is taken in 
hand. Furthermore, it is perfectly certain that ships can 
he constructed which will reduce the chances of sea- 
sickness to a minimum. The Calaia-Douvres is an example 
of what may be done in this direction ; but there is no 
doubt that in a few years we could have vessels, seaworthy 
in all weathers, as superior to the Caltus-flouvres as the 
twin-ship is to the packets which twenty years ago used to 
ply across tho Channel. With suitable harbour accommoda- 
tion on both shores, tliore seems no reason why tho 44 Channel 
44 Ferry ” scheme might not bo carried out. But in what- 
ever way or ways tho problem may be eventually solved, it. 
is perfectly clear that the amount of BOA-sickness which 
exists, and to which, wo must confer, we attach very small 
importance, can and will in tho courso of time be very greatly 
reduced. What is left . will be such ns no one can seriously 
tak# account of. - 

There remains the third argument— namoly, that tho 
Tunnel > will promote . free* intercourse, and therefore good 
feeling, between Franco and England. But of this there is 
not a particle of proof, The shore proposal to make Tunnel, 
and the djjgcussione which have followed thereupon, have 
asswredlyhiot tended to pfpmote a kiudly feeling between 
die two countries. Oh .the contrary, they have brought pro- 
minently. £>fwor£ o latent distrust which might otherwise 
have f?©esped notice. Direct comin\inicktipn . by rail has, no 
tendency in itself to make people one to another. 

The French and thd Germans sta&'inf ; $loeer connexion 
witb one another ihjMV they tefor©/ But how, 
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Germans like and trust one another no better, but ratlier 
worse, than when the whole distance had to he traversed by 
stage. Nor is there any magic in ft ^tunnel to promote 
brotherly lovo among nations. It is certain that Franco 
and Italy aro more estranged, and more suspicious of one 
another, now than they were when the Mont Con is tunnel 
was projected, or when, somo fourteen years later, it was 
completed. In tho case of Franco and England wo m*'» 
satisfied that, while the advantages of tho proposed Tunnel 
ure few nnd doubtful, tho disadvantages are such that 
no prudent statesman, and, wo may add, no enlightened 
well-wisher to either country, can wish to see it con- 
structed. 

There aro, to put tho matter briefly, throe conclusive 
reasons against the making of the Tunnel —-first, the 
possible danger that it might fall into the bands of an 
enemy ; secondly, the increased military expenditure which 
this possibility would imposo upon tho country ; and,, 
thirdly, the disposition to chronic fits of panic which even 
the remote chance of a French invasion would keep alive in 
the English public. The highest military authorities are 
agreed that a seizure, by surprise, of tho English end of tho 
Tunnel is a possibility. That it is in the highest degree 
improbable is admitted on all hands; but it is possible. 
Many things in tho highest degree imp wimble in the history 
of war have happened, and have determined tho fate of 
campaigns and of empires; and to create such a possibility is a 
project which can only be explained by that blindness to tho 
interests of their country which comes over persons who em- 
bark in speculations for their own profit. Considering tho 
state of our military organization compared with that of Con- 
tinental Powers, it is perfectly clear that, if an enemy 
obtained, by treason or surprise, possession of the English 
end of the Tunnel, the country would be at his mercy. We 
have not, and, in the present state of public fooling, are not 
soon likely to have, tho military organization which tho 
Continental Powers, with conterminous frontiers, are com- 
pelled to adopt. Not one of them, if it* attempted to sur- 
prise another, and succeeded in doing so, could go far into- 
tho territory of the oth*T, even if it entered at all, without 
finding si large and fully-equipped force icady to oppose it. 
From the rigorous necessity of being, like Continental 
countries, an armed nation wo arc saved by onr insular 
position. Tn sacrifice thi\ advantage, for a doubtful com- 
| lneicial gain, for futile dreams of national brotherhood, and 
j for saving a lew people from being sea sick, is a project that 
passes comprehension. What advantage can be set against 
the fact tint strong fort illations iuu>t, according even to 
those in favour of I ho Tunnel, be erected nt tho English 
end of it, and that the utmost vigilance must be con- 
stantly exerted, especially in troubled times, to see that 
hostile troops aro not smuggled through it? Wo aro to 
be prepared, say the promoters of tho sobome. to blow- 
up the Tunnel as soon us any re.il danger of invasion pre- 
sents itself. But who is to distinguish between a mere base* 
less scare and real dinger? YW10 will take upon himself 
tho responsibility of destroying a work which has cost SO 
much until ho has dear evidence that the destruction is 
necessary ?— and then it may be too late. If. nobody elso 
gave false alarms, wo may bo certain that for a long timo to 
come tho Irish dynamite party would do so (to say nothing 
of tho danger of their doing worse mischief); and, after a 
long scries of false alarms, the real danger, if it did finally 
come, might easily escape notice: Were the Tunnel con- 
structed, one of two things would happen— -either, realizing 
the possible danger, the country would l>o always looking 
with anxiety towards France ; or else,- ignoring it, would lay 
itself open to just such a emp <h> main its, in tho opinion of 
competent judges, is possible, though not probable. Who, 
again, is to bear the expense of tlic fortress at tho English 
end ? The cost of such a quo as Would bo necessary lias 
been estimated at three millions sterling, and tho main- 
tenance and garrisoning of it would’ be a heavy annual charge. 
Tho Company certainly could not defrtiy the cost, and no 
Chancellor of. the Exchequer would ask tho House of 
Commons to vote the money. From tfiis dilemma there is 
no escape. If there is one tiling tliat tho countvy depends 
on and , cares for, it is the, navy. Many most competent 
judges bold, it to be far below its proper strength. Vet, in 
spitfc of all this, and in spite of a widespread uncosi- 
ness on. tlio subject, any Government would think twice 
dr t&ricel before? proj wring to increase the Navy Esti- 
mate* ty tbre* tmUiops. 1 flfut, worn even than the 
possible risk end 'the oct?qal expense which the Tunnel 
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would involve, would ho tho perpetual liability to panic 
which it would produce in England. Till wo have a mili- 
tary Organization similar to that of the great Continental 
Powers, it is madness to sumliee the unique advantage of 
Our insular position. Nothing, again, would tend more to 
irritate public* fcelingjn England than the constant suspicion 
that an attack upon u? might at any moment he attempted. 
The French papers yt-k indignantly, in reply, if Franco is a 
country of bri^mds ? By no means. But many things avo 
fair in war which are not fair in other circumstances; and 
French armies have boon known before now to invado 
other countries. without even a declaration of war. That 
advantage of any serious kind would follow from the con- 
struction of the 'runnel is very doubtful. That evils of a 
very serious kind must follow from it is certain. That our 
jitttianal ruin might follow from it is possible, though not 
pro ha hie. For these reasons the Ifouso of Commons has, 
wo trust for the last time, recorded its vote against it. On 
this point, at least, we believe the present Parliament to bo 
in thorough harmony with the country. 


MU. FREEMAN AT CAMBRIDGE. 

M B. FREEMAN willing to the* Pal! J Mall Ornette of 
Thursday last complained of a refei cure which wo 
made to his speech at Cambridge at the opening of the now 
branch of the Pitzwillinm Museum. Wo suit! : — “ Mr. 
44 Freeman amused, but did not surprise, his audience by 
“ suggesting that the Elgin marbles ought to bo carried back 
" to Athens, and their place supplied by planter casts.” Wo 
added that, by parity of reasoning. Mr. Fui: i'M a n m 1 ?: b t propose 
to denude the National Gallery of all but English pictures. 
•With regard to our remarks Mr. Freeman says : — “ Will it 
“ 1)6 believed that all the Saturday Reviewer puts in my 
“ mouth is pure Action — distinct invention, which cannot 
41 have co mo of any kind of confusion or misreporting % ” 
Mr. Freeman proceeds to qnot*- an extract from tho Cam - 
bridge Chronicle , in which that paper (which wo have 
not seen) represents him as saying that ho is “ glad 
" tho statues in the present Museum wore all of them 
u harmless casts, ami none of them pilfered or taken (I 
“ think 1 said ‘stolon’) from the only places where they 
u could have their full value.” Wo did not refer to Mr. 
Freeman’s speech on the strength of any newspaper report, 
but from the evidence of our own cars. The value, indeed, 
of a report which softens 44 stole *n ” into 4 * taken” may bo 
easily judged. And we answer that, to the b\st of our 
belief, Mr. Freeman most distinctly conveyed to his audience 
his desire to sou the monuments of Greek sculpture, 
now scattered abroad, back again in Greece, it is true 
that our sense of hearing, as well as Mr. Freeman’s 
memory, is liablo to tho infirmities which besot human 
nature. Whether Mr. Freeman used tho words il Elgin 
44 marbles ” we cannot positively say; but tho reference 
to them was pointed, and was at once understood by tho 
audience. 


aviUObIXG. 

T O the lever of Norway cariole is a pleasant name, having 
associations i\* nprccahle as its liquid hair-musical round. It is 
the most, titling symbol of a restful life, still obtainable by the over- 
worked Londoner, in u wild mountainous country, where Ihe popu- 
lation is spuTtje and the social conditions are as simple and priini- 
ti\e as if the tourist had never invaded its secluded \ alleys. The 
cariole is a gvnuitio Norwegian product, the outgrowth of its 
peculiar physical and social circumstances. In a country where 
the population is confined to valleys separated from one another 
■by lofty and rugged mountains, where the manner of hie is simple 
and almost Tude, and where an extended water-way in the shape 
of fjords and inland lakes odors excellent facilities tor the transport 
of commodities, the need of modem improvements m tho art of 
locomotion has not made itself felt. Up to a very recent- date the 
only travellers on a largo scale were officials. For those special 
arrangements were made by tho Government. Tho owners of the 
•ftytttS along tho traveller's road wore required to do the duty 
of innkeepers by supplying him with horses. A messenger 
(" Forbud ”} was sent in advance with thy impedimenta, in 
order to, engage the horses., "When tourists began to explore the 
country, they hud .to follow the same plan. Thus Laing, writing 
in 1836, tali* u i that, when setting out on his travels from Chris* 
tlunw, ho bought n little second-haiidoarioie, and sent on a Forbud 
a few hours in advance, The increase ip the number of tourists 
dmihg tbp>hm twenty years has not radically changed this system 


of travelling, but only developed it, A number of fe*Lt (that 
is, “ fixed r ) stations have been added, at which horseS kept 
ready, so that a Forbud is unnecessary. And the tourist tarn, and 
commonly docs, obtain not only his horse but his cariole from 
tho farmer, there being a relay of both at the stations. To this it 
must bo added that, within the lost few years, new districts have 
been oponed up to the tourist by excellent roods, some of which 
are triumphs of engineering skill. * 

The cariole is tho Norwegian farmer's gig, a very unpretending 
vehicle, consisting of a narrow seat supported on a wooden frame 
by two cro9H-bars of wood which are fixed in the shafts and serve 
as rude springs. On this tiny scat the solitary traveller perches 
himself, bis foot stretched out in front of him on the ftoor of 
the gig, or planted in two small rests at boric depth below 
the seat. Itahiud the gig is a horizontal hoard, on which 
the travellers small box or portmanteau is deposited, and where 
the postboy (Skydsgut) has to accommodate himself. In addition 
to this cariole proper, or single gig, there is a double one (the 
Itcisckjaerre), often used by travelling pairs. But theooriole is 
the earlier mid better instititution. Two persons with the ne- 
cessary quantity of luggage are quite weight enough to be behind 
one of the small Norwegian horses on a road which is pretty cer- 
tain to bo rough in places, and to have some sharp declivities. 
The cariole scorns, too, by far the more appropriate vehicle for 
this wild and solitary country. It is a kind of land-canoe, by 
moans of which one may easily part company with “tho madding 
crowd,” and penetrate into the perfect seclusion of primeval 
nature. For the postboy is, as a rule, given to silence and close 
attention to his horse, and, being out of sight, is readily forgotten. 
To ono who finds a keen delight in now and then getting rid of 
customary associations and immersing his mind in wholly new * 
surroundings, hardly anything can be better than jogging along 
in a cariole on it line summer day. One soon gets used to the odd 
bobbing movement of the little vehicle. The small, plump, cream- 
coloured animal in front uf you has a number of distinctly Nor- 
wegian traits which are certain to excite a measure of interest, 
lie displays an almost human degree of intelligence in accurately 
adjusting his actions to the circumstances in which he happens 
to iind himself. Whips being a luxury in the country, and 
more often lluiu not dispensed with, the shrewd quadruped pro- 
ceeds at tho outset to discover in a thoroughly methodical and 
almost Bcientilic manner whether liis new driver possesses one of 
these objectionable instruments. Ho begins by turning his head, 
which is unencumbered with blinkers, and by this means is able to 
frame an initial hypothesis. IIo then goes on to verify his con- 
jectuic by a number of tentative experiments, sftcli n& stopping 
short, some yards this side of a hill or a gate. Ho seems thoroughly 
to understand tho conditions on which ho is let out to tho tourist, 
and knows his duty far too well to allow himself to bo over- 
worked aud so rendered unlit lor to-morrow's task in his owner's 
meadows. He will trot down a steep hill aiarsto which is calculated 
to frighten tbo novice, but strenuously insists on takingovery rise, 
however gradual, at a creeping pace. This is apt to exasperate 
the ordinary British tourist who has imported the habits of city 
life into these sequestered regions, and who calculates on getting 
over t) much ground in a given time. But the experienced 
Norwegian traveller knows hotter than to make rigid calculations* 
Here, where lime is abundant, and consequently its flux is not 
noted with scientific precision, where an emphatic 4t Strox n 
(“ immediately n ) may express nothing more definite than 
some point in the adjacent future, the lirst condition of mental 
i ©posts is to forego calculation and to be ready to drift on 
ns circumstances allow. And tho traveller who has attained 
to this desirable mental condition can hardly fail to conceive a 
certain friendly sentiment towards the somewhat opinionated, vet 
thoroughly shrewd and painstaking, animal behind which he sits. 
The actions of the postboy, too, will be likely to strengthen this 
fooling. Ilis whole mind is given to tho problem of reducing the 
amount of wear and tear to bis pony to a minimum. He jumps 
down from liis narrow perch on tlio traveller's trunk at the first 
indication of sloping ground. If the pony looks uncomfortable 
and disposed to ease himself by a short pause, he is on the alert, 
and admonishes you, in u manner suggestivo of some great impend- 
ing 01 il, to pull up. It is said that tourists not infrequently over- 
drive these ponies, the normal pace of which is, according to l)r. 
Nielsens valuable Pcise/iaandfwj, somewhat under five miles on 
hour, even on good roads. And tho farmers appear, in Conse- 
quence of buch over-driving, to bmo become more watchful of 
their valuable little horses. By the postboy, it may be added, ifl 
meant— now the farmer himself, now a son, now a wife, and so 
on. According to our experience, the women are even m^te 
solicitous about the comfort of tho animals than the menu 


jhh mo pony, tiiougn claiming a certain amount or /the tourists 
attention, docs not engage it altogether. After fcduj or twefr 
experience, he learns to confide in these thofoughl^dcaipefent 
creatures and to feel perfectly free to inspect the glorious Scenery 
through which he posses. We will suppose him to.be driving up b$e 
of the many picturesque valleys of the country so^esuhny motrfa<» 
in'Augnst. In the bottom of the valley some distance wiaw the i 
there rushes a line mountain stream, its succession of fell* 01 
tho valley with a pleasant murmur. Along its #)$$» one , 
a number of curiously constructed watcr-mUlet the lit 

wheels of which splash the water About in a 
a higher and gayer note to tbe.thtroio of iheulleyv LooMhg 
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imtumhf iue atftina. More rarely a white Wooden church intro- 
duces a et*0 brighter feature into the sceno. The farmers with 
their families afttt dependents are busy cutting tho sweet mountain 
grass and carting it away in light sledges, They answer the 
traveller’ll greeting cordially; and seem to take a kind of vicarious 
interest in their neighbour's passing pony. The odours of the 
thyme from the newly-cut meadows are varied by the no less sweet 
scent of the newly-cut pine planks lying by the stream. Tbo sight 
of a red or blue patch on the hank, indicating a crop of wild 
strawberries or bleaberrice, now and again tempts the unhurried 
traveller to alight. As the road ascends the higher Alpine 
scenery comes into view; steep mountain-sides clothed with pines 
and scrubby birch, above which tower rocky crags, some of a light 
grey, which, illumined by the morning sun, is hardly distinguish- 
able from the white of the snow that lies about them and in their 
crevices. 

Of course all cArioling is not of this agreeable character. The 
tourist may now and agaiu have to drive for many hours together 
through pme-woods, gloomy, monotonous, and empty of sound. 
Yet there is a strange fascination in a pine-forost where man's 
hand has never interposed to arrest the long process of growth and 
decay. On all hands may bo seen fallen trunks with the rudi- 
ments of branches. Some lie obliquely, leaning against their 
hardy survivors, and some are prostrate on tho ground. Many 
are stripped of bark end bleached by long exposure, resembling 
skeletons of huge centipede-like creatures. A drive through one 
of these forests impresses one in a peculiar way with the 
profundity and range of nature s solitude. In addition to those 
pine-covered tracts, there are tho vast tablelands, or fjelds, which 
constitute a considerable fraction of the area of the country. II«re 
there is little to delight the traveller's eye in the mountain con- 
tours. Instead of lino undulating curves and bold peaked forum, 
there is a long sweep of monotonous lino. Yot, if beauty of form 
is wonting, that of colour is present in abundance. The mouses and 
lichens which luxuriate in these higher regions are a delight to the 
dweller in the lowlands. And the variegated hues of green, ochre, 
and grey, with which they paint the mountain-slopes, aro further 
enriched by the warm tints of the bhmberry and other shrubs, 
which towards the end of August aro in full autumn glow. It 
need hardly be added, perhaps, that the cariole offers little pro- 
tection against tho weather. A long, wet drive in one of those 
vehicles must be admitted to be depressing. The gig is aprouless, 
and the traveller has to exercise all his ingenuity in order to koep 
Ids legs dry. The pony dislikes the cold, pelting shower, and 
protests with unmistakable signs against continuing the journey. 


protests with unmistakable signs against continuing the journey. 
The situation is a trying one, and it is hard to maintain a serene 
temper when a sense of chill damp spreads over the whole bodiiy 
surface, when the eyes are blinded by the driving rain and tho 
frequent cascades from the deluged hat above, and when the stiff 
ana benumbed hands refuse to hold the reins any longer. Hut 
there is always a remedy in such a case. The traveller can hand 
over the ribbons to the postboy and take to his feet, assured 
that he will reach the next station in good time for the meal 
which, his For bud can order for him. And though the cariole 
has its drawbacks, the discerning mind will recognize that they 
ore slight enough when compared with tho miseries of the 
Crowded Swiss diligence or German Eilwagon. llero on the 
seat of tho cariole you may bo parched ' by a hot sun or 
benumbed by rain or sleet; but at least your limbs are not 
Stiffened by tho unrelenting pressure of your neighbour's, nor htg 
your senses revolted by a cloud of choking dust, or by tho fumes 
of bad tobacco. Whatever its drawbacks, the cariole has thin 
Superlative Tecbromendation — that it leaves you free to travel 
when you like and as little as you like. The frequency of the 
stations, which are rarely more than ten miles apart, allows 
the tourist to halt when he is inclined. And if lie does not 
object to plain quarters and diet, he will often lind it a real 
advantage to loiter at some small and unfrequented station. The 
farmer unaccustomed to guests will give the traveller more than 
the usual dole of Norwegian hospitality, will show him over 
his farm, and give him more information about Norwegian life 
than ha could have acquired in weeks passed at more frequented 
places. 


PANSIES FOB UK. GLADSTONE. 

OBOH a division as that of Tuesday night, and such speeches 
m as those of Mr. Goschen and Mr, Forster, ought to be " for 
thoughts" to a much lorn thoughtful man than the Prime Minister. 
Wo aco not ourselves very much in tho habit of offering him 
wreaths of apy flowers, but on this occasion it seemsbut chari- 
table to do so. No one who speaks temperately would pronounce 
life Qfedstatffta bad man, and no one who speaks with knowledge 
would ramStace him a foolish one. But it is certain that he has 
la hia me done infinitely more mischief than many accomplished 
aft# powerful scoundrels, and that many persons not far removod 
frota absolute fooRshaess have passed through long political e*- 
pafimess without committing a tithe of his blunder#. The cause 
tf thi i Ma Forster formulated for the first t4me *oii the Pclthe 
MSnbte^a sidaofthe House (it has been of ten enough, and in 
l^host u^ac tty Identical words, formulated elsewhere) oh Tuesday. 


1ft lies in tbe X’rimo Minister's faculty of " persuading most people < 
[read perhaps many people] of many things, and himself of atinust : 
anytbibg.” But the faculty of persuading oneself of almost any 
thing implies, and in fact is almost identical with, the faculty 
of shutting one's eyes to almost anything J and it is this which 
Mr. Gladstone possesses in really unapproached measure. Gossip 
has often said (on what authority we neither know nor care) that 
this faculty has been of late years encouraged by a practice of 
which Mr. Chamberlain also boasts, but which we very shrewdly 
suspect that Mr. Chamberlain does not really carry out— tho 
practice of never reading any newspapers or documents except 
such as support his own views. If this oo so, it is perhaps usufo** 
to offer him this humble pausy wreath, but it may be useful lor 
somebody olso. 

In the Bret place, there w that awkward business at the Health 
Exhibition last week. After denying the fact, and then striving 
to minimize it, the Ministerial papers took tho old and obvious 
line of abusing tho kissers as luxurious Londoners corrupted with 
metropolitan immorality, enemies of reform, personal haters of Mr. 
Gladstone, and so forth. Wehave nothing to say about this, for every 
man who wrote it, except perhaps the mere Baute~rui#eau attached 
to the lower provincial papers, knew at tho time. Of writing that it 
was absurd, and, moreover, that no audience is by nature so averse 
to any private expression of feeling as such a London audience as 
that of Thursday week. Hut what is really curious is the fC puzzled, 
surprised, and chagrined ” air which not merely published accounts 
hut trustworthy eye-witnesses attribute to Air. Gladstone. We 
have not tbo least doubt whatever that Mr. Gladstone's surprise 
was genuine and profound. ITc has been so accustomed of late 
to be spoken of or to as a kind of minor (and not so very minor) 
divinity, to have the Particular liuptLst Synod of Llaupumpeaint 
kissing his shoestrings, and the Liberal T won tv-two of Littio 
Pcdliugton mumbling his finger-tips, to lu'id a Cabinet of not un- 
distinguished statesmen into the wildest or tho nieauest enter- 
prises at his pleasure, to make war and bo blessed for making war, 
to run away and to be extolled for magnanimity in running, that 
by this timo he has probably lost all idea of how it really strikes 
a contemporary. True, ho hears unpleasant truths in Parliament, 
Hut then he is quite sure (as be naively told the world oa Monday) 
that this is duo to nothing but tbe desire of office on the other 
side. Out of Parliament it is extremely probable that he never 
hears the truth nt all except in such rare, unusual, and unpleasant 
forms aB that which it. took on Thursday week. And we should 
be very glad ‘if we could think that Mr. Gladstone was as wise a 
roan as JJeatrice was a girl ; that he went homo and said to hint- 
self, 41 What fire is in lniuo ears ? ’’ and began to wonder whether 
after all it is judicious to take tho Particular Baptist Synod of 
Llanpumpsaiut and the Liberal Twenty-two of Pedlington'ftH per- 
petual oracles and indices of public opinion. The speech of Monday 
makes it but too evident, that he did nothing of the kind. Yet 
hero was n pansy, aud a large and striking one, oflered him if so 
bo he would notice it. 

Here is Another. With intense and no doubt fully sincere indig- 
nation Mr. Gladstone asked during the debate what Sir Michael 
Hicks- Bench meant by dishonouring him, Mr. Gladstone, in the 
oyes of tho country? We say that this indignation was quite 
sincere, and wo are ourselves sincere in saying so. But not a man. 
in the country, not even the newspaper writers who (in back 
parlours, according to Mr. John Morloy) support Mr. Gladstone, 
i is unaware that the dishonour had been publicly done days and 
weeks before by the publication in official despatches of the 
story of the Gordon mission. That story, an it presents itself to 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred— to nine men out of ten who 
speak and vote and write for Mr. Gladstone — is simply this. Borne 
one standing on the bank of a dangerous river has, under stress 
chiefly of tho opinion of bystanders, sent another man into the 
stream to rescue certain valuable or valueless property,* The salvor 
is promised every assistance, and the man pn the bank makes 
himself responsible for his safoty. When the salvor gets to his 
work he signals for a rope ; the man on the bank replies that 
he acknowledges every responsibility foT ids safety, but a rape 
is just the thing that ho can by no possibility allow him, A plank 
floats by, and tho salvor requests 1 hat his employer, who has every 
moans of doing so, will push it towards him. The employer, with 
much politeness, signals that planks are things not to be thought 
of, und with his boathook gives it a dexterous shove in the other 
direction. At this tho salvor waxes indignant, and declares the 
accomplish meut uf his mission impossible. “Then yhy don't you 
come out P ” says the man on the bank, oblivious of the fact that 
by this time the river is full of floating debris through which no 
swimmer can get. The bystanders exclaim at this conduct, and 
tho man on tho bank, with much fervour and some indigmitiou, 
lays his hand on his heart, declares that be makes himself fully 
responsible for his agent’s safety, and asks what, more they want. 
Finally, the salvor, just before the flood and its debris hide him 
from view, exclaims that he has been deserted, the bystanders 
echo the cry, and the man on the bank, iuoto indignant than 
ever, accuses thorn of dishonouring him and of having underhand 
motives. Now this is— feature for feature, stroke tor stroke- the 
view which almost every Englishman who bos road the published 
telegrams has formed to himself of the conduct of tho Govern- 
ment, Not a hundred men of the majority of Monday night 
would, if they were taken into a corner, accuse it of exaggera- 
tion or over-colouring. But Mr, Gladstone does not *oo it ; does 
net believe that any one else sees it, and is left considering the 
gripe blue and the sky g rijen, whilo all tho rest of the world 
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conoid the gras* yrc-eu nod tho sky blue. Here is another re- 
markable pansy- 

It may no followed up bv a whole bunch— a bunch by no means 
of hetrtheaso for Mr. Gladstone. It would be too much to ask 
him to correct his perspective by the speeches of Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Goschen. Mr. Cowwi, or Mr. Lifting bad men who openly die- 
minted from him, ouemi«*s of his own household, who of course 
deserve nothing but bis forgive new as a Christian, and his remem- 
brance as a man. iiut let him get his son or his secretary to 
take Tuesday’s and Wednesday s Times from the file and read 
over quietly the speeches' of his independent Liberal supporters 
— Hjf the good men who rallied to him, not merely with a silent 
and shamefaced vote, but with valiant voice. For ourselves, 
wo can imagine no more utterly disheartening, and at the same 
time enlightening, course of reading.. There is, to begin with, 
S$r George Campbell. It. can never be a subject, of any greut 
exultation to any man that he is supported by Sir George 
Campbell; but to be supported by a Sir George Campbell in 
such a fashion as that of Monday must indeed be painful. 
Sir George disapproves of our being in Egypt at all — that 
is to say, he disapproves of the whole policy of the Government 
for two years past, ile disapproves of the mission of General 
Gordon — that is to say, be disapproves of the principal move of 
the Government in Egyptian policy during the present year, 
lie disapproves equally of General Graham’s expedition. Tho 
one thing that he approves of. is the fact that the Government 
have abandoned General Gordon — that is to say, ho endorses Sir 
Michael Ilicka-Beuch’fl proposition at the very moment that he 
gives his voieo against it. From* such a friend we can find it in 
our charity to pray that even Mr, Gladstone may be saved. Then 
there is Mr. Buxton, who follows Sir George a little more ex- 
plicitly and more clumsily. Ho (toxtuully) thinks the Govern- 
ment “ made a mistake in sending Gordon/’ and “very near a 
mistake ’’ in sending Graham. This is backing your friends ! He 
thinks General Gordon’s opinion- -the opinion, be it remem- 
bored, of the trusted Plenipotentiary of the Government — is “abso- 
lutely Untrustworthy ” (Mr. Buxton said unreliable, but we prefer 
to write, as well ns to think, like Englishmen). He is himself of 
opinion that the Government ought to consider such and such 
interests before the interests of General Gordon. That is to say, ho 
agrees with Sir Michael Hick a- B each that Gordons interests have 
not been consulted, and thinks all the Government policy wrong. 
From such a friend — but it is unnecessary to repeat the whole 
refrain of our Litany. Thou thorn is Mr. O'Gouudr Tower— a 
convert, an Irish convert — an Irish convert who lias not yet had 
any thing “ done for him.” Here, it anywhere, backing might bo 
expected. Mr. Tower backs bis best, and the best comes to this, 
that he "accuses Mr. Gladstone of “a grave crime” In the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, and disapproves of “ domestic interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Egypt,” which lias boon going on, clumsily 
indeed, but still going on, from the bombardment if Alexandria 
to this day. (llcfraui.) Then comes Mr. Arthur Arnold. Mr. 
Arthur Arnold “ wishes with all hia heart that General Gordon/’ 
the chosen Government agent, the agent who, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, has beou entrusted with the amplest powers, and 
supported with the wannest seconding, 41 nod remained at 
Jerusalem.’* The Government have, according to Mr. Arnold, 
committed “ a series of errors,” He is very doubtful about 
tho omission to send nn expedition to Berber ; but is “not 
inclined to bear hardly on the Government for inattention to 
Gordon's telegrams,” which have therefore, by admission of thus 
supporter of the Government, been treated with inattentiou. 
(Refrain.) And last of all comes Mr. John Morloy. Mr. John 
Morley apparently thought that the time bad come to speak of 
many things, aud every one will acknowledge that Mr. Morley 
speaks cleverly and pleasantly about anything. Of tho compara- 
tive position of hiruself and his colleague as representatives of 
the feeling of Newcastle, of tho general election of 1 880, of re- 
strictions on the importation of cattle, of the “ calamitous eicuts 
totheove of which’* Mr. Gladstone’s Government had brought 
England (good barking this!), of the unpleasantness of voting 
against one's friends, of the paltry character of newspaper writers 
who write in back parlours, Mr, Morley discoursed in excellent 
style. He did his duty to his friend Mr. Chamberlain by saying 
some unpleasant things about hie friend Mr. Chamberlain’s enemy, 
Mr. Forster. lie criticized Ueueral Gordon with much freedom — 
forgetting, apparently, the admiration which the Government ex- 
presses for General Gordon, But not one single woid did he say 
traversing the assertion of Sir Michael iiieks-Heach that the 
Government have not takeu steps to assure General Gordon’s 
success ; and every word he did say tended to show that he sup- 
ported them precisely because they have not taken such steps. 

From such friends we, (if our charity, pray that even Mr. 
Gladstone may be suved ; and we pray, further, that ho may take 
the lesson of their friendship to hunrt. Unfortunately there is tho 
very faintest chance or possible expectation that he will do auy- 
thifig of the kind. 


CKICKKT. 

C* 0 LV 1 TUR acm hiems — the winter is past, the cruel winds 
** have ceased to blow (to be sure, as these words are written, 
the weathercock is pointing due east), and after the storm of last 
Monday om feels almost tempted to say the rain mast be over 
and gone. As the Roman sailor wheeled his well-dried keels 


r hat aud 


again to sea, so now the cricketer tabes down hie 

inspects its well-oiled surface with toying , eye. look! _ r . 

tts proportions, lost haply they should offend the renewed vigilance 
of the law.. Tho umpire bestirs hhnsolf-^poor fellow 1 i£is nd 
holiday task that lies before him— and all things; are £ win , 
for one of the busiest seasons cricketing England has ever' known. 

The Marylobone Club has hold- its general meeting, and also an 
extraordinary one, for tbo purpose of considering the revised laws, 
and especially that one concerning bowling on which so many 
wise and unwido words have already been written and sold. The 
general mooting sbowod as usual that the affairs of the famous 
Club arc financially most flourishing; and, though a little breese 
of unpleasantness seems to have blown through the pavilion on that 
Wednesday afternoon, it was not suoh as to affect in aqy way the 
prospects of the game, or to have much interest for the general 
public of cricketers. The extraordinary meeting, held on April 2i y 
was of more importance. Lord Harris carried his amendment to Law 
4S by a large majority. The practical meaning of his victory is that 
tho umpire, whoa at all suspicious of the fairness of ft bowlers 
delivery, is to reverse the principle which in othor matters holds 
good all the world over, and has hitherto held good in cricket, 
the principle of giving the offender tho benefit of tho doubt. A 
bowler now must bo ns free from all suspicion os Caesar’s wife ; if 
not, the fatal word must be spoken. It is lixtromcly unlikely, for 
uinuy reasons which havu already been threshed to death, that this 
new rule will have the effect desired, or indeed any, save possibly 
that, not at all to bo desired, of promoting much squabbling and not 
a little bad blood. Indeed, Lord Harris himself is clearly not 
hopeful, for he allowed that the new law would probably do 
little more than bear witness to the fact that in a certain year tbo 
M&ryleboue Cricket Club recognized the existence of unfair 
bowling. Why, then, pass a law which its most thorough sup- 
porter owns is little likely to chock the abuse against which it is 
aimed, and, as every one must see, is very likely to open a door 
to others which charity may make us unwilling to anticipate, but 
only folly can sutler us to ignore ? However, the law is passed ; 
remonstrance is now unavailiug, discussion idle. Perhaps, as the 
question put by Sir George CUotwynd to the Stewards at a recent 
meeting of the Jockey Club, concerning an unholy, alliance believed 
to have been formed between certain members of the racing com- 
munity, is considered likely to servo its purpose by warning the 
offenders that eyes are on them, bo it may be with Lord Harris’s 
n»w law. The offenders — whoever they may be, of which no 
two persons wem to be certain — may take the. warning and mend 
their ways in time. If they persist, it is but little that the 
umpires will do, little perhaps that they can do, to stop them. 
The speaker who spoke most to (ho point on that Monday afternoon 
was he who said that the unfair bowler must bo treated like the 
unfair whist-player, and banished from the company of the fair. 

This was the most important point settled. Mr. I. D. Walker 
proposed to amend the law' relating to substitutes, by refusing 
thorn for tho absent. This was lost by only two votes, which 
was, we think, a pity, though here again the good sense and spirit 
of players may bo stimulated by the fact of the proposal and the 
number found to vote for it. The new- rule that all the “one-day 
matches ’’ should be decided by the first inniugs, if not played out, 
is a good rule. It has long been practically law outside the 
Mary Its bone Club, and it is well therefore that formal sanction 
should thus bo given to it. In such matches, too, the “ over n 
may now consist of live or six balls, as the players shall determine, 
instead of the legitimate four. This is a practice, we fancy, not 
unknown on some provincial irrounds, and doubtless increases the 
chance of playing out the game. A proposal to reduce the width 
of the hat, which some believed might nlao reduce the superiority 
of the batsman, was not discussed owing to the absence of the 
proposer. It would not have been carried, so it was well no time 
was wasted on it. The batsman beats the bowler to-day, partly 
because of tho great improvement in our cricket-grounds ill 
England over, und partly because wo happen at present to be very 
poorly supplied with good bowlers. But it is right that 
bats should not exceed the lawful width, and many have been 
fouud to do so. Most of the Australian bats, for example, were $0 
found lost Monday iu Sheffield Park, and pared down accordingly 
to the proper limits, which were even then fouud a great deal too 
wide for our bowlers. Those limits— 4} inches — are narrow enough 
in all conscience for a bad batsman ; half an inch loss would not 
stop a good one from scoring. 

A busy season indeed it will be, if only Jove will stay his hand* 
The Australians ore among us again, And have begun their golden 
march through England by very sadly beating the Eleven Lord 
Sheffield got together to piny them uii his own pretty ground to 
Sussex. To be sure there were only three or four 
among the Englishmen, and a terrible lack of bowling. But* the 
defeat was complete enough, aud one can only hops it does not fore- 
shadow too wauy more to come. The best of our visitors of iBffo 
and 1 882 are here again. Massie, Horan, and Garrett have stayed 
at home, und Scott, Cooper*— of whose bowling great things m 
whispered -and Midwinter, two seasons ago one of Ground” 
at Lord's, are in their places. Eight times will they itfssme their 
strength against the pick of our players. At Lord’s on the 22ml of 
this month they will meet tbs Club ani Ground, and on the 29th 
the Gentlemen of England, Iu June they play the Gentlemen again 
at the Oval on the 26th, and on the 30th the Profe^kmala at 
Sheffield. In J uly they ore matched against the united Mreugth 
of England at Manchester on . the ioth, eud on ■th&Ztn’hb 'Ltoml ; . 
0 * the jut they meet the TrofwUaonek again at the Graft*: Oh 
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the same ground they play Biigland oqm na^re On the ,ntb of Bo worked bis wav to the Oftrdtnii^ *od «> to the Papacy. 
August, Beridty these matches, they w^l play all the beat of tho Political dexterity lias rarely been crowned with such complete 
Uonntjjtf^fid theUnivsrsities, Aodwll Wpkfo we a^happy to sucreas. 

eiy, any o&thoas sheer 44 gate-money matches 7 against unresisting Moreover, yEnens was sot consciously an adventurer. His 
I&tteeoS^and Twenty-twos— exhibitions of itic^fM-lepae on one whole nature was so susceptible. of qutWtttd impressions that he 
side and dreed on the other, which .wore quite as bad for .cricket saw how things were going, and floated readily oh the surface of 
as ever were the meeti ng s at Kingsbury or West Drayton, for the flowing tide. Tho worht was moving? arid -./Eneas thought it. 

xtru 1 s .., _ i. -i t#. n sJu+tr 4 a m.im . !« TU ma hnlUi# fink. ihiVtnrMliml; tinn- 


faejng. We will hope, too, that the season Will not. be stretched too 
far. Cricket in the mists and dam (is of autumn, when tbo ground 
is sodden and the placers stale, is poor stuff,- poor to play and 
poor to watch. 

Both the Universities seem likely to be strong : so, far as one 
can tell at present, which is not fur, Oxford a little the stronger. 
The heroes of the Eton and Harrow Elevens of lost year, Merchant 
and Greatorex, are both, it is true, at Cambridge, who eeem also 


a duty to move with it. lie had no belief .frr inconvenient prin- 
ciples. lie had no wish to bo a martyr to any opinions. He 
would not sot himself up as wiser than hud fellows. He admitted 
the right of tbo.taajarity, and th ought that true wisdom consisted in 
being on tiny winning side. This absence of prejudice gave iEneaa 
perfect frankness ot‘ expression, -fie 'Was well satisfied with him- 
self and bad nothing to hide. Ho was ohly doing what every one 
wished to have done, and he was glad that he did ft so euCcese- 


to have got a smart bowler in Milner, who learned his cricket at fully. He took almost greater pleasure In recording Ins nfchieve- 
Wellington. But Oxford seems unusually rich in capable Fresh- incuts than he did iu performing them.. Wo cauhot ^ define the 
men. Cobb, from Winchester, Buckland. from Marlborough, literary charm of /Eneas metre accunrtMy/tluiu by saying that he 
Higgins, from Westminster, O’Brien, who played well for Middle- was his own Boswell. 

•ex more than once last year, and Key', from Dulwich, who lias The muss of the writings of ./Eneas * SyWits. ip very large, 
already won laurels for Sumy, besides Nicholls and Whitby, who and be touched on almost every subject. HU own life and 
have os we write played excellently against the Australians, are character is amply shown in his letters, 1 hia various works 00 the 
•all promising players, while Money- Wigram and Pemberton seem history of his own time, end especially. in his * {JonHUenfaies/’ ift 
likely to renew their ancient fame. Let us hope the promise will which he gave & -detailed account of the events pf his fcbnriticate, 
have blossomed into performance by June 30. Yet, though much has been published,, fcmiethjng, still remains. 

The Counties are much ns they were last year. Surrey is said The Librarian of the Chigi Library nt Borne/ Signor OuignopL has 
to have found a wicket-keeper to take Pooley’s place, and G Ion- just published from the MSS. under his charge & considerable 
cestershire that long-desired boon, 11 fast bowler, in the person of volume of gleanings which have ^scaped. the nolict df previous 
one Gregg. He bowled fairly well against Yorkshire la*a week editors.* These consist of seventy letters, a few speeches, a sketch 
at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, hut his county suffered a most in- of the history of Venico, some Latin poems, and an amusing theo* 
glorious defeat, scoring only 43 runs out of the 85 wanted to win. logical dialogue, which touches evcqy conoohabfe subject, but U ‘ 
Tho great Doctor, who has already topped the hundred twice in supposed to be in favour of the Donation of Congtaittinm 
local matches, did not 44 come off, ,f and ho si undo to Gloucestershire { We do not propose to discuss the value of this new material, 
as Borne, according to the Venerable Bede, stood to tho world, which for tho most part throws light on small points connected 
Kent has begun well, beating Somersetshire in one innings, though ‘with tbo career of -/Eneas Sylvius and the history of his times., 
they got very much the worst of it w ith a Mnrylebone team, But there is one portion of this volume which is of general interest 
thanks to the brisk hitting of Messrs. Shuter and Charles Studd. for the information which it gives of thp state of society in Italy, 
Sussex, too, has won its first match against llie Club, though by and tho details of the private life of Pius II. The most valuable of 
only one wicket. Every one would be glad to see these two tho works of Pius II. is his “ Commentaries,” which was left in 
counties resume their old pride of place ; indeed, Keut, under the manuscript at his death, was revised by hi.s friend Cumpano, and 
stimulating, if somewhat {Spartan, rule of Lord Harris has within was not published till 1584, a hundred and twenty years after the 
these last years done more to deserve success than almost any other Pope’s death. It was then issued under the name of Johannes 
county. Nottinghamshire will not plav Lancashire this year. Thu Go bullions, a German priest who had acted as copyist of the MS. 


they got very much the worst of it with a Mnrylebone team, 
thanks to tbe brisk hitting of Messrs. Shuter and Charles fttucUI. 
Sussex, too, has won its first match against the Club, though by 
only one wicket. Every one would be glad to see these two 
counties resume their old pride of place ; indeed, Keut, under the 
stimulating, if somewhat Spartan, rule of Lord Harris has witlria 
these last years done more to deserve success tlmn almost any other 
county. Nottinghamshire will not plav Lancashire this year. Thu 
heroes who disport themselves on the banks of the Treiit like not 
the deliveries of Crossland— a dislike shared probably by all who 
have felt them j for, whether he bo a fair bowlor or not, there is no 

I ueetion that he can be a mighty dangerous one. However, the 
.anenshire captain is tho Inst of men to bund before a storm, and 
Grassland will probably continue to shatter wickets and shins for 
another season at any ratu. As wo have said before, there are 
many worse offenders than ho, but then they are more gentle in 
their offences. It is perhaps a feeling Unit tho voice of reform 
cries only when it is hurt that tends to make tlmt cry so 


which was sent to tho press. AYc know, however, from the letters 
of t'amimno and of Cardinal Am nmnnati, another literary friend 
of Pius 11 ., that the 44 Commentaries” wus the work of the Pope 
himself. Indued the internal e\idenro would have been 'Suffi- 
ciently convincing if then? had been no external testimony. How- 
ever it appears that the editor of the edition of 1584, Archbishop 
Francesco Hind mi do’ Piccolomini, was a camions mau. Not only 
did ho try to repudiate the authorship of Piiib II. himself, but he 
abo exercised bis editorial right of suppivtssing passages which lie 
considered to be too outspoken. Tho*e passages were, however, col- 


unavailing. But, however nil these things may be, from now to I looted by some one who saw the sheets they were passing through 
the close of August, if only the skies will be propitious, there [ the press. They were stored among the Ckigi MSS., under the title 


will be cricket enough, and of quality enough, to satisfy the veriest 44 Supplemosituni nd Oormiientarios Pii II ear um v id elicit- 

glutton. And besides such as we have already indicated, there return, qua* in Lmpivs>ione consulto otnieere, et in codice rnanu- 
•will bo now candidates for honours in the held, a team from ! script'.) reperiunlur/’ There can bo no doubt about the autlieu- 

Pbiladolphia, who, among oilier matches, are to play the Gentle- j ticity of these suppressed passages. They bear the stamp of 

men of tbe Marylebono Club at Lord’s on June 16th. America, i Pius ll.’a pen in an unmistakable maimer. Some of thorn were 
if Mr. Warner and his young englos will permit us to say so, is t known befoie— notably tho amusing account oi the proceedings in 

commonly believed to be leas supremo in cricket than in other j the Conclave which ducted Pius 11 . 

things; but- no doubt ibis belief, too, will be proved erroneous, as i ll is apiece of rare good fortune that those fragments have 
have been so many other of our ideas Concerning that great and in- i been preserved, ami huve been put together. Alter a lapse of four 
tell igont country. All good cricketers must pray for such summers hundred 3 ears personal gonriu becomes material of the highest 
os we know in the years gone by— historical importance. It enables uh to unti r into the life of the 

Ah, 11 hat days wero those, Parmenides, P«»L «nd judge tho characters of men by a more intimate 

When we were \oiii»g !— knowledge of their surrouudings. It was quite right of the editor 

days when we were all* younger and a little quicker iu tho field > J Goiiiuientarius’ to exercise his discretion, and keep 

than wo ore now. * \ back many of tho racy stone", the remarks on the characters ot 


jPUPPHESSED PASSAGES IN* THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
POPE nus IT. 

A MONO ST the men of the fifteenth century none is more 
-aX interesting than /Eneas Syjvius Piccolomini. Beginning his 
4iaraer m a poor lad in .Siena, he managed to reach the lofty 
dignity of the Papacy. He owed his Access in life to his readi- 
ness and versatility. Nothing came amiss to his hand. If oratory 
Were t needed, Ti* wee a fluent speaker. If a theological treatise was 
ftfjUiwd, he could dress up the arguments of the schools in atlrac* 
iive Latkity. If a patron wanted a poem, the verses readily 
fiowedr If a delicate matter demanded a supple diplomat, no 
one eetdd display greater adroitness than /Eneas, lie mode 
himself u*fcjtrt wherever he went. lie gained an assured position 
tft a hnmblSWBphere, and then used it as means of risimr into a 


,4 SuppU»mo!itum ad Corn men tarios Pii II earum v id elicit 

return, qua* in impivs>ione consulto omiyuixq et in codics rnanu- 
script'.) rupcriiintur. ,a There can bo uo doubt about the authen- 
tiuiiy of these suppressed passages. They bear the stamp of 
Pius ll.’a pen in an unmistakable maimer. Some of thorn were 
known bafoie— notably tho amusing account ol the proceedings iu 
j the Conclave which elected Pius 11 . 

i U is 11 piece of rare good fortune that these fragments have 
i been preserved, and huve been put toget’ier. Alter a lapse of four 
hundred y ears personal go>*ip becomes material of tbe highest 
historical importance. It enables us toent*rinto the life of the * 
past, find judge tho characters of men by a more intimate 
knowledge of their surrouuding*. It was quite ri^ht of the editor 
of Pins ll/s 4 Commentaries ” to exercise his discretion, and keep 
back many of tho racy stories, the remarks on the cUnraeten of 
princes and cardinals, the little utterances of petulauce which 
tlowed naturally l’roru the Popes pen. But uowada}s no one con 
bo hurt by the veiiomod shafts of Pius II. ; and his account of tbe 
intrigues of his cardinals will be reud good-humouredly, as a con- 
tribution to the ttludy of human nature, and w ill not be used os 
materials for a polemic against the Papal C’ourt. It is well worth 
while to consider what lessons are to be learned from these sup- 
pressed passages of a quick-witted and keen observer of mankind. 

We find, as might he expected, that expurgation baa been 
exercised chiefly on unlavourablo judgments and scandalous 
stories. Tbe writings of Hub II. do not contain much praise of 
any one. Ilia career had been a kind of single-handed light, 
which left little room for largo-mind edness or gunuvosity. Though 
/Eneas wag' of a kindly disposition and had some staunch friends, 
he was free from enthusiasm, and had a keen eye for human weak- 
nesses. In this he was like the whole class of the Humanists, who 


WhAtMm* tt« tin ** TTI jy t . neBses. in tins lie was Hue tne wuoie class ot tne iiumamsts, who 

here and tim used it fis^A^rneum fV** 1 ?* could use fulsome eulogy or violent denunciation, but were so im- 

versed in themselves that they had no^ capacity for discriminate 
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lettttia this copiousness of vituperation belonged to literary men* 
and Wap employed in literary squabbles. But ft tended to pass on 
into popfclriT Ianjruago, and ultimately found its way into history. 
.lt k xs difficult to know bow far the misdeeds attributed to the men 
of the fifteenth century were meant to bo seriously believed. .We 
jfeei more certain of tho corruption of the ago because such charges 
^ore toade than because wo aro convinced of their truth in indi- 
vidual cases. Pius IT. shows us how the blackening of personal 
character was turned from rhetoric into historical fact. The sup-, 
pressed fragments emi^ist largely of portraits of the Popes poli- 
tical opponents. Sigismondo Jualatcata, Lord of Rimini, was 
especially troublesome to Pins II., and the Pope lias not spared 
. him or liis father. The abuse whiclj he lavishes upon him is 
untranslatable. lie exults in excommunicating him after an in- 
quiry -into nil In'* crimes. "No one,” he exclaims, " hitherto has 
pone down into hell with all the' solemnity of a canonization, 
oigismoudo shall be tho first to enjoy this distinction ; by the 
Pojh/s decren ho shall be enrolled a membor of the society of hell, 
a companion of tho dauuicd and of devils.” No doubt Sigismondo 
was uu.<mipuloits, irreligious, and sometimes violent. But wo 
know that ho governed Bimini with mildness, that ho was 
helot rd by his people, that ho woe a patron of art, a friend of 
learned men, and that he was capable of a genuine attachment to 
the Lady Jsolta. Wo cannot accept tho Pope’s picture of a man 
wallowing in every kind of licootinusness and undistinguishable 
from a boast. 

Similarly Porso of Ferrara, who did not show the Pope the 
respect which was his due, is represented as oaten up by vanity, a 
prey to astrologer?, ami earing for nothing but tho pleasures of tho ( 
chii'O. Sigisniuud of Austria, Count of tho Tyrol, had an ecclesias- 
tical quarrel with Tius II., and is consequently credited with 
every form of tyranny and immorality, charges which are not 
repeated by Austrian authorities. A picture which bears more 
stamp of truth, though greatly exaggerated, is that of the old 
enemy of the Popes, Count Kverso of Anguillnra. u Tenacious of 
hi.) own, greedy of what belonged to others, heedless of God and 
religion, lie asserted that the world was made by chance, and 
tint the souls of men wefb mortal like those of brutes. He was 
blasphemous and cruel, thinking as little of tho sb lighter of a 
man as of an ox. lie invented most terrible tortures for his 
captives whom be hated. Tic nourished by rapine and theft such 
of his subjects as chose to ai»rve in arms. The rest he oppressed 
beneath a stern rule ; when wearied by six days’ Libour in the 
Holds, that they might earn enough to pay his taxes, they were 
compelled to work tho seventh day for him. It was well called 
thf? Lords Day, ho said, because it belonged to their lord — 
namely, himself. Tie carried oil’ their wives and daughters at his 
will. "lie often struck hi? own sons and attacked them with the 
sword, lie wasted the goods of churches. Ho was timid in meet- 
ing those who were bold ; he was bold against those who were 
cowardly. When need was, he could endure toil and privation.” 
AVe rocognize in this a ldghly-colourod sketch of tne lawless 
baron who inado the approaches to Rome unsafe— a man like the 
German Raub-ritter, who lived by plunder, and whose oppression 
was tempered by a rough geniality. 

Pius II. had ft sort of cynical contempt for the current atato of 
i»OTftlit.y ; u Such ore the morals of Italy/’ ho says, “ that almost 
all its princes ure bastards.” But it must not be supposed that 
this general depravity was confined to Italy. Joan V., Count of 
Armugnac, lived In incest with liis sister, and actually applied to 
throe Popes for a dispensation that he might contract n legal 
marriage with her. The story is told by French authorities, but 
Till* If. gives a circumptantial account of Jean’s dealings with the 
Papacy in this abominable matter. Nicolas V. refused his appli- 
cation with acorn ; but the Bishop of Lectouro was sent to Romo 
to renew it before Culixtus III. When Oalixtus III. was on hia 
** deathbed a papal secretary, John of Volterra, gave him a bint: — 
14 If any or your friouds want an unjust or discreditable job 
performed, now is your time.” The Bishop of Lectouro at once 
promised him a largo sum of money if be could got the dispen- 
sation signed, and be undertook to' do so by means of Cardinal 
Borgia. John of Volterra drew out a dispensation for the fourth 
degree of consanguinity. When it was signed he erased the word 
"fourth” and huhdituted "first.” But he kept the dispensation 
till be bad received liis money, and the Oouut of Armagnac 
complained to Pins H. of JohnVattempts at extortion. Pius II. 
investigated the matter, condemned tho Bishop of Lectouro to per- 
petual imprisonment, handed over John to the secular arm, aud 
imposed a penance on the Count of Armagnac, There whs one 
consolation to Pius JI. in this matter. Ho records with some 
Complacency that the Count of Armagnac said, u J have been 
opposed to Charles of Franco, but I never dreaded bis armies so 
much as the Pope's tongue, which is like a sharp sword." ^ This 
atofy serves to illustrate the way in which moral depravity in- 
vaded the officials of the I'apal Court, and the scandalous way in 
which current business was conducted. During the remainder of 
fh* ctatnry we meet with many cases of the punishment of 
officials who forged on a large scale dispensations and indulgences. 
If the Popes themselves were lax in grunting privileges, their sub- 
ordinated were still more lax. Whep so many documents had to 
be signed, they could not all bo properly examiued. The moral 
indignation which gave force to Luther’s protest probably Tested 
upon' a broado) basis than the Popes wore aware of. 

We have said that Pius II. was not a very generous critic pf 
otto!?*,, He remarks of hie predecessor that "Culixtus III. wee ft 
Sjpdird, ighdradt of Italian ways, destitute of friends, aud io the 




feeds' of his cardinals.” He was sore thatOaHxtu* 1 IL net 
puke him a cardinal at his first creation, when he chose t*o 
nephews of his own and a youth of the Royal House orc*ortagal, 
w ail of them so young that the three together had scarcely ye$m 
enough for one; so that it was dear that they were created, not 
to serve the Church, but that the Church might serve them.” 
Of two of the five cardinals croated At the same time m 
himself, he says “ one was under the power of an impudent 
mistress, tho other was under the power of his physician* 
Rvon Cos i mo do' Medici did not please him. He regretted that 
Florence was not wedded to a lawful husband, and hAd no ruler 
hut a tyrant, who oppressed the people. This was because Oosirao 
did not visit the. Pope when ho came to Florence, aayibg that he- 
was too ill. On a second occasion Cosimo made hia appearance, 
hut was $o crippled with the gout that ho could not kneel to 
kiss the Pope's toe. "It reminds me,” he said, "Of two of our 
Florentines who, coming from the country, met in the market- 
place and tried to kiss one anothor. But they were so fat that 
thev could got nothing to meet except their bellies. What they 
could not do through their corpulence, I cannot do through my 
gout.” Cosimo was not sorry to give the Pope a specimen of tho 
bluntncss and homely wit of a Florentine citizen. 

Pius II. was pleased with himself and wished others to be pleased 
likewise. lie wus careful of his dignity, and was sensitive of slights. 
In spite of his large experience of the world, he was not strong 
enough to override opposition, and relieved his feelings by writing 
down little spiteful remarks. He was delighted with anything tend- 
ing to his own glory, and was proud of his own cleverness. When 
ho fixed upon Mantua as tho place of a European Congress, ho 
bethought himself of n prophecy (which he probably invented):— 
“ Virgil of MantuA sang of /Eneas of Troy; /Eneas of Siena 
enriched the country of Virgil.” Once when a Sienese lady 
implored him to use his influence to ask a young man not to per- 
secute her with his addresses, Pius II. remembered a story of 
Boccaccio in which a confessor was used as a go-between. Ho 
told this story to his disconsolate suppliant, and dismissed her with 
a rebuke for her anxiety in trying to enlist a Popo to help her in 
her loves. We wonder if Fms II. wns not over-clevor in this 
case. We should like to have the lady's account of the interview. 

Tho greatest troubles which beset Pius II. nroso from his 
cardinals. They were difficult to manage ; they laughed at the 
Pope; they thwarted his political plans; they oven spoke and 
wrote against him. The influence of the ideas of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel remained in the desire of the cardinals to act 
as a check upon the authority of the Popo. The Pope wished to 
free himself by making new creations; the cardinals strongly 
opposed every increase to tho College. It required all the dexterity 
of Pius II. to overcome their opposition. On liis first creation of 
cardinals ho resolved to proceed with a high hand, and gave the 
cardinals n good scolding: — 41 You yourselves are the gauss that 
the dignity of your office is not sufficiently esteemed. You live 
so that you seem to have been chosen, not for tho government of 
tho Church, but for tho enjoyment of pleasure. You do not avoid 
tho chase, or games, or tho society of women. Your banquets arw 
too magnificent ; your raiment is too splendid. You abound in 
silver and gold ; your retinuos are excessive. If the dignity of 
cardinal were marked by abstinence and holiness, fewer would seek 
it. But we cannot withstand the customs of tho time, nor keep- 
bock candidates. Do you make choice of fit persons, we will con- 
sider the number to be chosen.” 

Then the Popo named u list of candidates. The haughty Car- 
dinal Scarampo exclaimed, “ I am ashamed of being a Cardinal* 
The office used to be given to men illustrious by birth, wisdom, or 
holiness. You have named many whom I would not care to se* 
in my kitchen or my stable. There are already enough cardinals. 
1 do not think any of these whom you have named worthy of tho- 
diguity.” Pius II. laughed, and said, “ If my predecessors had 
adopted your standard, either you would not have been a cardinal 
or you would have had very few companions.” Then he left the- 
Cardinals to deliberate. They tried to have their own way by* 
pressing the Pope to create one of his nephews. Long negotia- 
tions followed, but at the end the Pope created six cardinals, of 
whom his nephew was one. 

Tlie next creation, in December 1461, was still more difficult to 
manage. Pius II . seized the opportunity of hia negotiations with 
Louis XI. for the abolition of tne Pragmatic Sanction of Bourge* 
to urge on the cardinals the political expediency of gratifying tho 
French King by new creations. He thought it best on this occa- 
sion to negotiate with the cardinals individually, and he* gives s 
delightful account of his own dexterity in scouring a majority, Ha 
used alternately " entreaties, exhortations promises, and threats/' 
First he won over the avaricious Cardinal Estoutevifle by the offer 
of the rich bishopric of Ostia. This promotion created a vacancy 
in the bishopric of Porto, which he gave to Cardinal OorVhjal, end 
so secured his vote. Similarly he gained Cardinal Bessarkm^ bf 
granting him several petitions. Cardinal Alain of AyigOob wat 
strongly opposed to the creation of the Bishop of A iw . Pm tk 
reasoned with him, and convinced him or the exMdtaiayof 
securing the French King by rewarding bis. favourite, though bo 
fully admitted that the Bishop of Am# was both An unworthy 
and a dangerous man. Cardinal Orsini refuted to consent? though 
tho Pope offered to include amongst the new cardinal* Ah adaorm 
of the Omni, the Bishop of Oorneto, Wben.OaflJiuai Ocsinl 
was obdurate, Pius II, changed his : 

Cardinal Cotonna by undertaking not to hti km 

Bishop 0 1 Coweta... !rhe/Po^ 2 Wnd''Ci^W 
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that hfi’ ^rnksod hlm M bclng oat of bii miod Oftrfinal Cuwi 

alone raised any considerations of the good of the <Jbtirch.‘ He 

B “ed with the Pope the decrees of the Council of Constance 
Off the creation of new cardinals. “I cannot flatter/’ he 
proceeded. 14 If you can hear to hear the truth; I approve of 
nothing which is done in the Ouria. No one does his duty ; 
everything is corrupt. Neither you nor the Cardinals care for the 
Church. There is no observance of its canons, no reverence for 
its jaws, no diligence in divine service. All are given to ambition 
and avarice. If I ever speak about reform 1 am laughed at. I am 
of no use here ; let me go away ; 1 cannot endure these customs ; 
I am ah old man, and need repose. As 1 cannot be of any uee 
to the Church; I will try to livo to myself.” Then the austere and 
honest old man burst into tears. Pius II. was not much moved 
by this sincerity. He answered with plausible excuses, and re- 
proofs of Cusa's overweening self-confluence. • About the decrees 
of Constance he made a remark of some importance for canonists. 
4t Wo have read the manuscript containing these decrees. Never 
■during the session of the Council of Constance was any ordinance 
promulgated about the creation of cardinals. There were many 
deliberations, and many things were committed to writing ns aide 
to memory ; but they never received the form of a decree.” 
Cusft went away almost heart-broken. JIo was too bonent to 
assent ; be could do nothing by opposition. Ho saw the need of 
a sweeping reform of the Curia, and he saw its hopelessness. Ho 
mourned till the end of his days over the evils which ho clearly 
saw and was helpless to cure. He was the last survivor of those 
who had hoped to reform the Church from within. 

# We will give on© more extract, which shows the purely human 
aide of the life of Pius II. lie had a little puppy aog of oloven 
months old, which he called Musette. 44 She was white, but. not 
very pretty, yet clever and affectionate, with winning ways.” One 
day as the Pope was sitting in the Vatican garden transacting 
business, Musetta in her rambles clambered up the sides of a water 
cistern and tumbled iu. The Pope 1 # ear caught the piteous tones 
of her hark, jand he sent his attendants to look after her. They 
Arrived just in time to save her* life, and she came back to the 
Pope with demands for bis sympathy. Next day, in the same 
garden, a big monkey broke loose ami almost worried Musetta to 
death. The Pope prophesied that his favourite was not destined 
to enjoy a long life. Ills prophecy was Boon fulfilled. Ten days 
afterwards, the luckless Musetta was looking out of an open 
window, when a wind suddenly arose and blew her over. She 
fell from a considerable height and was killed. The Pope 
moralised to his attendants, “ Lei mon lonrn from the fortunes of 
beasts, We may escape twicn, but the third peril is fatal. Amend 
your lives before the third call comes.” 


TIIE PICTURE GALLERIES.— III. 

fTl HERE has been more grumbling about the present exhibition 
-L at the Royal Academy than wo remember to have heard for 
many years. The public in general, the artists, the critics, and 
oven, it seems, the House of Commons, are dissatisfied. Tho 
Academicians, it is universally allowed, have exhibited the 
greatest, failures. Sir Frederick Leighton’s “Cymon and Iplii- 
genia ” excites little or no interest, though, artistically speaking, it 
■is a good picture. Mr. Alma Tade urn's “ Hadrian in England ” is 
by fax his weakest, as it is his hugest, work. ’ It may be described 
«$ a group of onions, below a mosaic background, and with a 
border composed of human figures. The composition is singularly 
unfortunate, and the key of colour veTy low. Yet, among tho 
inferior works by which it is surrounded, it stands out 
well for its cureful drawing and for the marvellous fidelity and 
oprrectneSs of its archaeological details. Mr. Calderon's “ Night 11 
is inexpressibly beautiful ; but from other Academicians wo have 
such dismal, and even ridiculous, performances as Mr. Millais’s 
Idyll Of 1745,” Mr. Herbert’s 44 Treasures of Home,” Mr, Crowe’s 
41 School at Rouen” and 41 Fish Market,” Mr. Coliu Hunter’s cast- 
iron tea* in 41 As They Roar,” Mr. Leslie’s poor, pale 44 Denson 
Ferry” Mr. Cole’s 44 Oxford,” Sir John Gilbert© 44 Agineourt,” Mr. 
ms s 44 Old Orono,” Mt. Sidney Cooper's pictures— one of them 


. — i ft p?*y softly be said, tlit, had they been tho work of un- 
Jknpwnnten, they would either not have been hung or would have 
bvten .!skftd. TJift is the critic’s grumble. The general public 
grfloaUo because, for > one thing, the Council have made such a 
in, two of the three pictures— all, it is said, by 
“ -which have been purchased out of this Chantrev 
ftJBM of, these is Mr. Pettis’s 44 Vigil " (359), a knight 
rith an immense amount of empty canvas about 
in an exceedingly stiff attitude, end holding the 
tycefl, before * to Mr. ; Petti* has done /worse 
W pfftin . the present JSxMbition, and 
but theye is, »otW m jba pfow* to -,**«&** 
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recognition it has received. Bat the tkjid purchase, 44 My Love 
has Gone n Sailing ” (928), by Mr.. David Murray, is calculated t 0 
puzzle tho visitor. We confess to having endeavoured impartially 
to study this work, and another of the sable paihter, in search nf 
latent beauty, and to having failed. Thefcs » no use in mincing 
tbo matter. The painting is not worthy 1 of a place beside Mr. 
Colin Hunter’s 44 Their only Harvest,” Mr. Poynter’s 44 Venus and 
Esculapius ” and Mr. Orchard son's V Napoleon on Board the 
Relleropbon/' in the room appropriated to these purchases at 
South Kensington. If tho visitors this year grumble on this 
Account, artists also, and especially those foreign artists who have 
honoured ua by contributing, have the strongest, reasons tor dis- 
pleasure. Never before has so much poor work' been bung on the 
lino, and bo much good work skied. For example, M. FantiiT* 
noble portrait (357), which was one of the boc$ta Of the last Salon, 
is hung so high as to be only visible With' an opera-glass. 
M. Tito Conti’s 44 Lady of tbo Court of Lour* YITT ” 

a. i i 


XHI * is Jutt 

under the coiling, and quite invisible to ordinary, eyes* M. mflem 
Gect’s careful and minutely finished 44 Martyr. in the Sixteenth 
Century” (826) ia high up over M- Schwabs V u Too Late! ” no 
that it is not only skied but killed; The worst example,, however* 
aud one wliich the authorities ought' even yet to remedy, occurs in 
tho Sixth Room. Tho well-known Belgian painter, M. Emile 
Wnutcrs, 1 ms amt the magnificent picture .M Cairo from the 
Bridge ” (606), which has won him such applause on th© Continent 
wherever it has been exhibited, to aay nothing of two gold medals, 
if wo mistake not, in his native laud. This splendid work, 
crowded with minute figures, aud painted in the most delicately 
graduated tones, is placed as high up on tho wall as tho cornice 
will allow, and hns ‘in consequence been only noticed by people 
who knew it before. Even an opera-glass will not help a visitor 
to see this remarkable picture, and nothing but a change in its 
position will meet the exigencies of tho case. Dv way of adding 
insult to injury, tho artist’B name is given as 44 Emily Wouters/' 
and that, too, in the revised edition of tho Catalogue. Below 
M. Wautcrs’a masterpiece is a picture of nearly tho same size, 
which would ho improved by a more elevated and unobtru- 
sive position ; for certainly there is nothing in Mr. Smy tlie’s 
44 Field of the Cloth of Gold” (614), a very cmdo and spotty 
landscape, to justify its place on the line. Of other good works 
also skied wo may notice Mr. Claud© Calthrops 44 Little 
Venetian M (49), which is invisible to Ibe average naked eye; Mr. 
Robert Fowler's tf Arties ” (24), which seems to be a pleasing 
and highly finished work, representing two classical, figures, and 
Miss Mabel Green’s 44 Exmoor” {50), which may also he an ex- 
cellent picture ; but in room after room all the smaller and more 
highly finished landscapes have been systematically arranged along 
the very top of the wall. This is especially true of Mr. George 
Lucas’s 44 Harvest Time” (263), which, however, is sufficiently 
powerful to be partly visible at its grant altitude. 41 A Curious 
Fish ” (363), by Mr. Tom Lloyd, is harmoniously coloured and 
highly finished, but cam hardly be made out from below, Mr. 
Alfred Pardons has sent 44 After Work ” (404), a beautiful land- 
scape with figures, fiill of good and careful pointing, but hung 
much too high, and killed by Mr. P. R. Moms’s gaudy **. Sweet- 
hearts and Wives” (403). Mr. Henry Seh&fer’a 44 II dole© far 
monte *' (4 1 9) is almost out of sight. M iss BerthaNswcombe s 44 Lust 
Load ”(634) seems to l>o a fine and carefully studied river scene, 
but is hung beyond tho reach of ordinary vision. Mr. Henry Gore’s 
44 Culm before a Storm ” (668) appears to have great merits, but is 
completely skied, as is Mr. Arthur Bell's 44 Honffeur ” (663). One of 
the worst examples of this kind of treatment is afforded by Miss 
Annie L. Robinson’s clever and scholarly work, quaintly entitled 
44 Daime” (864). It represents a young and beautiful country 
girl, wearing a sun-bonnet, and standing close in front of a bank 
on which the furze is in full blow. The sunny offset, the li::kt 
and shade, tbo depth and luminous quality of the shadows, and 
the charming expression of tbo face, raise this picture to a high 
lovcl of merit; but the Hanging Committee, not content with 
putting it near the ceiling, have, as iu the case of M. Wauters, 
added to their fault by entering it in one edition of the Catalogue 
as 44 Don’t ”—11 reading which has proved an insoluble, puzzle to 
tho critics— and in another edition as 44 Danx ” — a reading which 
has at least the merit of being unmeaning. Close to 44 Dana© ” 
is a very comic piece of work which may ns well be noticed here. 
It is also skied, but ia probably none the worse. It is called 
44 Primrose Day ” (856), by Miss fcinily Merrick, and is very funny 
indeed. A crossing-sweeper, aged about ten, has his ragged 
button-hole decorated with a bunch of primroses by a flower 
girl, aged about eight. His strut of complacent Heli-satUfaction 
is very well given, out otherwise tbo painting does not do justice 
to tho subject. 

There are of course a ftw pictures in this year's Academy 
which are worthy of more than passing mention. In an 
exhibition which abounds in portraits Mr. Ouless's 44 lieu ry 
Whiting, Esq.” (490), is perhaps the best; but Mr. Mi Haws 
smooth . And well- finished likeness of Mr. Houry Irving ( 57 -)» 
painted as a present to the Garrick Olub, runs it close. 'I b*re 
ft much disappointment expressed with Mr. »Sorg«?ut*a 4 *Mr$« 
White (788). This young American artist has earned a 
groat reputation in Paris; but, bad we ouly this picture and 
the very similar portrait, of Mrs. I-ogh (203) in the Urosvetuw 
\ &Mh?>y, -^should form * very mistaken estimate of his 

S op fittle->«vd, 44 Celandine” (609), by Mr. .Oatterspa 
dfltli, yvfll bs adndied for its colour and look of lift, merits 
by smother very small portrait by Mr. Philip Steer, 
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4t Fantai&e ” (472). Mr. Weed on Grosmitb's likeness of Miss 
Foctesdue (483) is very pretty, but too pale. Tho portraits this 
ym» are more numerous than ever; butsomoof them, like M. 
AqUet’a 41 L’Enfaw K< »»o ’’ (3 16), allowing canvas; Mr. 1 *. It. 
Morris’s “Quito Heady/' a child in white satin ; Mr. John Collier's 
“ Daughters of Colonel Makins ” (136), four young ladies play* 
ink With a hamper of wild llowers; and Mr. F. Mofgau’a 
41 Besieged/’ a girl surrounded by dogs, are more or less subject* 
pictures first nod portraits iu a secondary degree. “ Il.it.ll. 
. the Prince of WaW,” by Mr. Hull, is painted for the Middle 
Temple, and is n very dignified and stately picture. Mr. Deruginas 
••Idle Moments " [ 15) umv not be intended for a portrait ; but it 
fra single figure of a young girl of uncommon loveliness, with a 
peacock's feather in her hands. The background is a marble 
white, the drew is grey, and the face and hair era pule; yet ibis 
docs not give at all the impression of being a colourless picture. 
Mr. Long's 14 Judith ' (28) is line, full of expression, and— dis* 
Agreeable. Mr. Marks sends several studies of single figures, of 
which wo like bis 44 Entomologist ” ($26) the host; but a monk 
trying to clear the pipe of a latch-key (45) is irresistibly comic. 
••Did Yon over Kill Anybody, Father Y ' (67) looks liho a 
portruit except for the sad and anxious expression of tho child 
which holds its fa tlier’s sword. Another single figure is Mr. 
Houghton's splendid *tudy of 4< A Held Handmaiden iu Brabant” 
(8o), nc« of tho few pictures by an Academician which de- 
serve? its place on the line. Mr. Fiides bus painted a single 
figure of a 44 Venetian Flower-Girl ” (74 7), which is very avv»*ot 
and delicate in the face and hands, but un necessarily gaudy iu the 
dross and accessories. Doth m this and his great picture 
11 Venetian Life” (390), whore the same girl appeals with others 
more beautiful by lav, it is to be feared, than any Mr. Fiides can 
find in Venice, or indeed in Italy, lie has made tho mistake of 
thinking that bright colour? make bright colouring. The 
" Venetian Life ” is inharmonious to the lust degree. There has 
been a good deal of absurd talk about it. A scarlet fan, which 
«ervcs by its intense and Hiring crudity of colour Lo subdue 
some of the integrity and crudeness of the competing 
colours, is said iu 41 bring tho picture together.” The ob- 
vious reply to uich a remark is, of course', that no putt, to* should 
require such a violent remedy lor its discordant lints. Lovoly ns 
are tho faces, wo cannot like this picture. Mr. Van ITaaneii's 
“Afternoon < Ydleo '' (721), although almost as full of different 
colours, is thoroughly harmonized. It represents a number of 
dressmakers, who have left off work for u few moments while an 
old woman doloa the coffee out to them. Similarly brilliant and 
good is Mr.de Bluas's “After Church” (423), a picture of the 
same modern Venetian school, representing it liundaome, but 
thoroughly Italian and rather coarse-) 00k ing, wur.-o loading a 
pretty child down tho steps, various other groups being in the 
background. Another after church picture U Mr. Calthrops 
‘•After Mass at San Giorgio, ScuoU degli Selimvoni, Venico ”( ■> 5 1 ), 
which is painted with Ids accustomed ibreet ami skill, arid is badly 
treated, like so many othor good w orks, by the Hanging Committee. 

Mr. Briton Riviere is a little disappointing this year, though ho 
sends as many as four pictures. “ Tins Eve of St.* Bartholomew ” 
(52), a Judy kneeling and clasping the neck of a bloodhound, is 
too evidently only the portrait of a dog. “The King and his 
Satellites” (SS), a lion followed by jackals, is not interesting. 
The lion is very large and very clumsy ; the attendants arc, how- 
ever, very full of individuality and character. “ Acticon ” (31 5I, 
tom by his own dogs, although placed in n noble landscape, is a 
disagreeable subject. The best, the most cleanly painted and tho 
most interesting of the four pictures by this really great artist 
represents tho hero of a fairy tale entering 44 Tho Enchanted 
Oaatlo ” ( 437 )- A knight in full armour advances boldly though 
a pair of tigers stand wailing for him in the entry. As his mailed 
foot dank over the pavement, selections of the most hideous animals 
from tho new Reptile-house hurry away into the dark corners. 
Mr. Goodall sends two good and pleasant, works to balance his 
very large and empty “Flight iuto Egypt ” (619), a picture 
to be condemned wholesale, so to speak, it is, in liter, beyond or 
below criticism. Rut 44 A New Light in the Uarera” (235), a 
negro girl playing with a healthy-looking baby, while the happy 
aud handsome mother Wl»\s on, is full of the air, light, and colour 
©t the East.' Hie lattice-work, and the brilliancy of tho view 
trough it, are among the best things in the present Academy. 
44 The ^ Sword ol the Faithful” (568) shows an ordinary street 
fleene in Cairo, A bazaar boarded overhead, uu Arab on a camel 
—--the camel is too pink— choosing a weapon, various groups in 
picturesque robes, a descendant of the Prophet in a green turban, 
a nmn cutting some remarkably yellow tobacco, with the mosque 
of Mohammed Nasr in the background— these aro tho elements 
which go to make up a very striking and brilliant, though far 
froah faultless, picture. Mr. Yeamcs contrive* to handle a good 
subject very badly. His 44 Toast of the .Kitcat Ulub” (332) 
shows tho little Lady Mary entering the room whore Addison 
Marlborough, and other great men of that day an assembled! 
Tho* Queen Anne” possibilities of such a picture are taken no 
advantage of; and it is rather the name of the artist than his 
work tbat^tvill attract tho eye. Mr. Mouat Louden won the 
Academy pmbin tho winter with hi* “St. Peter deuving Christ " 
1457 ) and the picture certainly seemed among tbo competitors to 
be well worthy, oftbc distinction accorded to it. Here, howover, 
it is jdisylvantsgcioMSly hung, and has very' uncongenial surround- 
ings. < Jot U Linton continues, or completes, his set of war 
piCMiWr, Tbi* is the u Declaration * <494). The tuwbwuad lurks 


aro defied by an angry prince, who b supported by ejurtieft, a 
man in armour, a priest, and soibn;cV0frtai or secretaries who axe 
studying a plan of the campaign There is a amount and eyen * ' 
finish, with which it would-be distinctly wrong ,tp find fault, but 
whether for this cause or some other the picture is uhintereetinff. 
The “ French in Cairo n by Mr. Walter Bpfsley, &owfi 
some soldiers affixing the. name of Napoleon to an tumrieot Menu look 
building, while the natives look on complacently. Tho figures are 
i capital, but it is not very easy to identify the view. A tower Of 
tho mosque of the nntd Hakeem is in thp background, Mr* 
Waterhouse has never done better work than in 41 C^u&uRJqg the 
Oracle ” (559). A group of frightened women sit at one end of a 
room while a “ medium '* places hep ear to the mummied lips of a 
decapitated Egyptian. The accessories are carefully subordinated* 
and, if we have a fault to 1iud r .it is only that . the picture 
gives 11s no Hue as to where the scene is., laid. The head 
nns an Egyptian appearance, which is not kept up in the other 
“ properties. Another romantic subject is attempted by Mr. 
Macquoid, “La Belle Dame sans Merci ” (345). . A boll-nude 
fairy and a mcdiceval knight could hardly, it might be thought, be 
so treated as to look perfectly commonplace ; but Mr, Macquoid 
has accomplished the task to perfection. Air. Frith's 44 Cruel Neces- 
sity ” (353), a poor imitation of Delaroche, should not hare, been \ 
hung, or, if I lm Hanging Committee could not refuse it, they I 
might have advantageously Skied it, and placed on the line the * 
marvellous pot trait by M. Fantin (356), already mentioned, which 
hangs jus*t above. Another Academician's picture, “ Site of on 
early ( ’mistian Altar ” (410), by Mr. Puttie, bangs on the line in the 
Fourth Boom ; aud Mr. Alfred Parsons’s 44 Alter Work* (404) is 
almost skied in favour of a caricature which the Hanging Committee 
might surely have refused as calculated to bring roligum into con- 
tempt. I11 the Fifth ( Jalfery Mr. Armitoge’s absurd 44 Faith ” (463) 
should have been declined on similar grounds. It is a relief to 
come to Miss Mont alba's fine portraits (4S9 and 496) in the same 
room. Ill Gallery VI. Mr. Lasleti Pott’s view ip Ashbumh&m 
House, entitled 44 Disinherited ” (693), shows, an angry father with 
a weeping daughter under tho line columns nt the head of the stair- 
case, and the outcast, descending among tho startled servants. This 
is a good work, well thought nut, and, if a little pale in colour,, 
is bright and airy. An enormous amount of space is wasted in 
Gallery YH. to hang Mr. Prinsep’s 44 Saturday Dole” (810), a 


is bright and airy. An enormous amount of space is wasted in 
Gallery YJ f,. to hang Mr. Prinsep’s 14 Saturday Dole” (810), a 
mi tuber of life-sized figures, painted so heavily aud composed so 
carelessly that it is diilicull to remember that the same artist 
painted tho little girl reading at tho Grosvenor. Air, Albert 
Goodwin’s 44 Enchanted Palace ” (900) is line, but too extravagant. 
In the last gallery there are a few very good pictures. Among 
them we must notice, besides landscapes, which are unavoidably 
omitted for the present, Mr. Bridgman’s cafe scene at Cairo 
(1566) ; a little “property ” piece (1599), of high finish, by Mr. 
Handel Lucas; the “Drawing-room at Aston Hair' (1601), a 
fine chamber, with good light and shade effects; Alisa Edith 
Ilipkina’s 44 Hickory, Hickory, Hock,” a prettily-dressed woman 
holding u child up to look at a tall dock; and, lastly, “My 
Nannies Aw a’” (1643), by Mr, Watson Nicol, a fiddler playing 
with ail his might. 

Of the Water-Colour Room there is really nothing to be said*. 
There is not a single figure-picture which calls for notice, but we 
may return to the landscapes at a future period, if we con find any 
worthy oi mention. Meau while it is announced that additional 
spare ia to bo provided for water-colours at the Royal Academy, 
and we can only hope, if tho rumour is true, that some attempt 
will he made to secure representative works. Mr. Grane, Miss 
Greenaway, Air. Tristram Ellis, and Air. Clifford, all of whom 
occasionally exhibit here, are absent this year. 

AYo have endeavoured to pick works out for praise, except 
whore, as in the case of too many pictures by Academicians, the 
line is occupied by the worst examples, and on the whole, after * 
careful survey, the verdict we gave at first must stand; if this is 
not the poorest exhibition held witbin these walls, at least we do 
not remember a poorer. It would be difficult, setting aside tho 
landscapes, to namo half a dozen works of importance, and tho 
enumeration would include probably three pictures by one artist. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 

JJOME time ago we called attention to the formation of a Society 
KJ in Liverpool for the prevention of cruelty to children* The. 
mnelty of the venture, the great difficulties in the way of working ,* 
such a Society, which, if the laws were sufficient, ©tight not to exist 
at all , and the extreme courage of people who proposed to interfere 
with the domestic arrangements 0 f Kne flishmen, made the prbceed-' 
ings of the Society of great interest. To say the truth, we thought 
that excellent people, overcome by pity and indimikiiom were 
going to throw themselves against the stone walls erected W th$. 
law and by social customs as strong as law. only fa feu back fill*, 
couraged and disheartened. The first annual meeting of the Social 
has now been held and a report has been present^, whi * 
ing something perhaps for a little zeal in the cause. sho#s wktit 

was tho definition of “cruelty ”•*>“ smvitia ^ in 

hHs alwA}’s been hard to fetarpret, and it Is 
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space ftt eft of &9&1 * Jmt wbw that 

* t^; ireal£^ ,<« . e^idti by which .pjowde 

*** n&parillod or depraved/' it Httf ha se^'$**Jke ioterpjfetfttiqa 

U. suffidanftr. 4 tt>m^^hen«ly«L .f ' clause of the 

hum is. indeed, such a modal of mrnmkmM<m r in the proper 
mm * £ the word, that it <m lordly envy of 

any¥arriam*ntery dlfaugbtamacL W^o^moj readit, For, not only 
b&va. wo ihe •ei§ fit definitions; of crueltjVhttt there are sevon defi- 
nitions p£ 4i prevention '’ ; and the term “children ” is to be taken 
“to mean bey# and girls of.tender age, bat may, in case of need, 
be extended to iuclaae all'ypuiig persona yyho are unable to protect 


themselves" To judge by these rules, the Society intended to 
start with a vefy ambitious programme^ and It might occur to 
the ordinary mind that, what With the., police, the Sanitary In- 
spectors, the Bpbbollfa&f d Visitors, and this Society, the boast that 
an S^fUshmanb bouse Is hiacaefle would be w vain one in Liver- 
pool at lejMft. But the Society appears to have gone to work in 
the mein judicioiwlyVrind not to have resorted to the punishment 
of parents 'except in extreme cases of actual violence ; but the odd 
part of the thing is that the parents described as among the 
most degraded or mankind have hot resented their punishments 
or eye* the interference of the Society ; apd, whereas the School 
Board Visitors are frequently received with rough language and 
threats, and occasionally something more, it would appear that 
the officers of this Society have not been subjected to this kind 
of treatment; but have gone amongst the roughest specimens of 
men and women without any disagreeable consequences. This 
says something for the cruel parents ; and it may be that in their 
hearts they are ashamed of the treatment they give their chil- 
dren, and that In most cases the cruelty is brought about by hasty 
temper, drink, apd thoughtlessness, but not by malice. But there 
Is also another explanation. The Society receives support from the 
Town Council, the School Board, the police, and the magistrates. 
The Town Council has passed a by-law 14 That no child whatever 
under nine years of ago shall sell anything in the streets* and that 
no child Under thirteen years shall sell or odor any article for sale 
after nine o'clock in summer and soven o'clock in winter ” (we 
are quoting from jho Mayor's speech at the annual meeting), 
under, we presume, a penalty ; so that the Society lifts simply 
to report these cases to the police, 'and they are dealt with by 
the magistrates. There is, therefore, a combination of tremendous 
power against offenders. Tito greatest difficulty the Society bod 
to contend with, as it appeared to us, was tho removal of the 
children from the custody of parents who had been punished ; for 
it would seem probable At leust that, if the child remained under 
the parent’s roof, the parent would sooner or later tako revenge 
for lus punishment on tho child. But this difficulty is met in one or 
other of the following ways. The parent is either induced to 
consent that the child be sent to a 44 home ” ; and among the poor, 
with a multiplicity of children and a lock of money, this consent 
is not difficult to obtain; or the removal is brought about by a 
prosecution before tho magistrates by the School Board, and the 
child is sent to an industrial school or reformatory for five or 
more years, an order being made on the parent for a contribution 
of so much a week to its support. In theory, this plan is admir- 
able; the child is removed from immoral, filthy, or cruel sur- 
roundings, is woll clothed und well taught, subjected to discipline 
not too severe, and is under the influence of teachers and others 
who, at the worst, are infinitely superior to the society it would 
froquentif at large, and who aro frequently excellent people, setting 
the best examples ; and it does not return to its parents until it can 
to some extent fend for itself and resist evil influence and example. 
But them is another side to this picture which should not be lost 
sight of, Every child committed to an industrial school costs 20J. 
a year, or iool. for the five years. In the groat majority of cases 
nothing can be got from the parents. Imprisonment is tho only 
alternative to not paying, and many will rather go to prison than 
pay. Others oanuot pay, and magistrates have a natural reluc- 
tance to imprisoning a man when nothing can be got out of him ; 
for this, amongst other reasons, that the remainder of his family 
com on the rates while the bread-earner is locked up. But all that 
is not paid by the parent is paid by the public in one form or 
Another, so that if any great number of children were thus dis- 
posed or, an immense burden would be thrown upon the people. 
Again, this oourse of dealing with the child may operate rather as 
inducement to cruelty (as defined by the Society) than otherwise, 
for the child is taken We of, free of expense, during the years 
when it can earn little or nothing, and is sent back to the parents 
when its earnings ore valuable. And it is found in practice that ! 
the patents are quite alive to this, and will not consent to part : 
with the ehfidrSn when they come back from the industrial school, 
In order that they may emigrate or he otherwise provided for 
otoeccotmt of the value of the earnings they may bring in. It 
wfttttd* fhiMlbM, Appoar that commmali to industrial schools 
cauuot be multiplied indefinitely ;butif societies like the Liver- • 
all over the* country, they must be increased 
enormously, «$d it is a question whether the public would or 
m § tfjtahettio be *heavuy taxed because parents tefuseto 
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seriously objected to if Parliament were to provide for emigration 
in lieu of, or aa an adjunct to, committal industrial schools. In 
connexion with legislation on thfc Sjibj6tt* it may be mentioned 
that in the matter of the duties Of parsWifO.theie qbtldren the 
code of the State of Now York, ad extract from which is pub- 
lished with , tho report of the Liverpool Society for the Fraven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, has much more stringent provisions 
than any which have been even suggested in l&grad. , 

The extract is too long for quotation, but, W may state shortly 
same of its provisions. For example, any person having the 
custody of a minor who permits its health ta be injured or its 
moral* to become depraved, is guilty of, (t misdemeanour. Any 
boy under sixteen or any girl under fourteen found begging or not 


boy under sixteen or any girl under fourteen found begging or not 
having a home or proper guardianship, or frequentiqg tba Company 
of reputed thioves, or people of immoral character, living in a 
disorderly house, or frequenting ** concert-saloons,” and like places 
without being in charge of its parent or guardian^ may be brought 
before a magistrate and committed to & charitable institution or 
reformatory, or treated as 11 vagrant, truant, or disorderly p emu. 
Employing children ns rope-dancers, or acrobats, or in begging is a 


misdoraeauour. We have heard it whispered, but wo hardly know 
whether the statement can bo made with any authority, that 
theso enactments ore not put strictly into force, and that their 
stringency is confined in a great measure to their wording. . * Tho 
New York democracy apparently *eo no objection to an amount 
of State interference between parent and child which’ wo ill 
England have not thought of. But, if laws are ipada in New 
York, liko the celebrated wooden nutmegs, to look Weill, blit not 
for use, the democracy may well be indifferent to their provisions^ ■■ 
This Society in rather less than twelve months has " dealt with * 
(to use the words of the report) 218 complaints of cruelty. It 
should here be mentioned that the Society has established a well- 
managed Shelter, admission to which is not confined to the victims 
of cruelty. One or two extracts from the “ specimen cases ” attached 
tq the report will better show the method the Society has of 
dealing with coses of alleged cruelty than any description; for 
example, Cose 49 : — 14 A boy ol* nine had a strange liking for sleep- 
ing out at nights, and this led to his stopping away from school; 
became what, is called a 4 mud-lark' down at the edge of the river, 
picked up coppers also by stauding on his head or reciting in 
public-houses ; was received into Shelter, and remained for some 
weeks, when his behaviour seemed to warrant his being returned to 
his parents. The parents also had their duty pointed out to them, 
especially on the point of sobriety, and the" case is being followed 
up by the Ladies' Temperance Association. Boy calls at Shelter 
from time to time to report himself, and appears to be doing well/ 1 ' 
It is doubtless much better for the boy to be in the Shelter than 
; sleeping iu tho open air, standing on his^head, or reciting in pMk* 
houses, and we bopo tho parents will benefit by the admonitions of 
| the Ladies’ Temperance Association, but we entirely foil to see 
tho cruelty in this case. Let us take another case; No. 9<.~ 
44 A girl, superior of her class, aged thirteen, was cruelly as- 
saulted by her stepfather for speaking in defence of her mother, 
whom tho man was beating. She was sent to the Shelter 
by an officer of tho School Board, arrived in rags and filth, 
and with a black eye. The stepfather was summoned twice, end 
then brought before the'Stipeudiary on warrant; the girl mean- 
while was sheltered, and by this means truthful evidence secured, 
which, with the testimony of the superintendent, resulted in the 
man’s getting twenty-one days' imprisonment with hard labour. 
The girl was placed in the Catholic Home, Shaw Street, for emi- 
gration to Canada." We do not doubt that the Stepfather richly 
deserved his punishment, and in this case, os the girl will emigrate, 
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clothing was an old frock and jacket, winch, being full of vermin, 
had to be burnt. She seemed to be vory thankful for her bath 
and clean clothing, and astonished at tne transformation. Her 
mother was dead ; her father— alow, villanousman — was living with 
an equally depraved woman. The child in this instance^ aa in 
many others, appealed to become very dear aa she was slipping 
from the fathers grasp, bat the real trial was the stoppage of ms 
gains by her begging. He camo iu a very abusive manner to the 
Shelter in a condition very unfit for the custody of a child. He 
was told that tho child would be produced in Court next morning, 
and he was invited to appear and daira it. Be did not, however, 
put in an appearance, and the girl was committed by the Stipen- 
diary to St. Anne’s School for eight years/’ It is difficult to believe 
that such a parent us the man described would contribute anything 
to the charge of the girl while at. school ; the public, therefore, 
would havo.to pay 160/. for her, and at the age of sixteen, if her 
father chosqto claim her, she must go back to him. ' 

Many other cases showing the working of the Society are 
given, and many heartrending details which it would be inte- 
resting to quote if we had space; and, as we have said before, 
there Is evidence that the Society has on the whole proceeded 
judiciously. If, however, there are many cases like that jq£ the 
ooy who stood on his head,, in which there is nothing to show 
that the parents were to blame, the Society can hardly be 
acquitted of fussiness. The most difficult cases to deal with are 
evidently those of u neglect," which are hard to prove, and which 
* often ariae : from poverty only* The aims of this . Society are 
ftxceftsiit, the Shelter seems m admirable institution, and we. 
'regard the co-operation of ladies,' particularly in the visiting, aa 
of.- the Utmost iinpojfthiioov If the. rules; and the report -at*,> 
a -jftftMvM# fofcib the emetines* ef tb»u\ 
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■writer tod of those who do the work of the Society is evident. 
It fcf Impossible not to have sympathy with any movement 
"Which may make happier and brighter the lives of street 
children ; and, bucked as it is by the authorities which are most 
dreaded by the unthrifty poor, the Society may do much in that 
direction; but whether the movement is mm which should be 
extended all ovor the kingdom must depend upon results ascer- 
tained after a much longer time thsu that during which t|xo 
Society has been iu existence. 


TIIE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


T IIE programmo of tho second Richter concert was remarkably 
good and varied. The inevitable Wagner was represented 
by but a single piece, tho well-worn " Vorspiel ” to the third act 
of the Meibtertmtjer, which was re-demanded, and which Herr 
Richter was ill advised enough to play twice over. All tho rest 
was music which, while too old to be merely fashionable, is young 
and good enough to be universally acceptable. The first number 
was .Mendelssohn’s brilliant and beautiful Italian Symphony — a 
work not played so often as others by the same composer of less 
technical interest and not nearly so much imagination and charm. 
It gives us Mendelssohn at his brightest and beat, both as an artist 
anu a poet. The first movement, Alltyro vivace, is perhaps a little 
long ; the last, Sattarello , Presto, is possibly a trifle too obvious in 
sentiment. Hut the admirable Andante con moto , the Mozartian 
third movement (Con moto moderate), bo rich aud varied in 
material, so exquisite in accomplishment, are works to be, not 
criticized, but merely enjoyed. Herr Richter, who was in splendid 
form, did Mendelssohn full justice, and was immensely applauded. 
As finely given and as heartily welcomed was the incomparable 



fact that it was inspired by the imprrerionB which fiktattatia t*’ 
eeived on beholding Cologne Cathedral for the first tfine*” It ft 
long (it has five movement*)’, eloquent, scholarly, hdawrablo— 
everything but moving. It was an appropriate ending to a rather 
tedious and uninteresting concert. 

On a selection of tins sort— serious, novel, but, on the whole, 
Unsatisfying — the concert of last Monday was an immense improve- 
ment. There was some Wagner, of oourse—the SteafriedJtfyU^ 
to wit, and tho well-known ^Frobe-Lieder” from the Mmdersinger* 
very gracefully and vigorously sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. But 
the first part opened with the magnificent piece of prommme* 
music which Beethoven made os an introduction to Goethe’s 
JSymont, closed with Weber’s immortal overture to Ohmm } a 
masterpiece of musical romance, and included beaidee a very 
pleasing rendering of “ Love ih Her Eyes SHl'Ploying” the lovely 
air from Ad* and Galatea , so fresh in sentiment, so perfect m 
form, so chaste and simple in design, so delightful In offset) while 
tho second part consisted merely of Herr Brahms’s new symphony, 
the third, in F Major, which in its way was most interesting of 
all. This noble work was written in the summer of *83, and 
produced, under Herr Richter’s direction, at Vienna so lato os the 
first week of lost December. Fully to understand its significance and 
apprehend its structural import and design is on a single hearing im- 
possible. The ideas are too lofty ; the scheme of development is too 
elaborate, and the orchestral matter too inventive and surprising. 
For tho present we must content ourselves with noting that the 
opening movoment, while a model of construction and conciseness, 
seems rather strenuous than strong, rather grandiose than heroic ; 
that the second, an Andante con inoto — exquisite in idea, original 
in treatment, finely imaginative in expression-— is delightful from 
the first bar to the last j and that the third and fourth, Paco 
allegretto and Allegro , alike in Bentiroent and style, in their 
melodic inspiration and the instrumental effects of which they ore 
compacted, are only to bo ranked with the highest masterpieces 
of modern music. It is greatly to be hoped that Herr Richter 
will see his way to a speedy repetition of this admirable work, 


symphony in which, as the master himself has said, 11 So pockt ! and, for that matter, of the composer’s other symphonies as well, 
das Schicksal an die PfoTto.” This mighty work received a really ! if nothing but latter-day music will e 


magnificent interpretation. Never, that we remember, has Herr 
Richter presented it so brilliantly and well. 

In striking contrast with this programme and with the per- 
formance in which it was realized were the performance and tho 
programme of Monday last. It is certain that Ilerr Richter is a 
great conductor ; it is also certain that in composing a concert his 
genius sometimes deserts him, and he contrives to stand revealed 
os a man with an idiosyncrasy. These two programmes are a 
proof of it. To contrast and remember them is to understand 
what is Herr Richters strength and also what is Herr Richter’s 
weakness* In the first we have Mendelssohn, Wagner, Mozart, 
and Beethoven— a certain amount of the music of the present, that 
is to say, and a good deal of the music which is for all time. In 
the second we have some Wagner, Brahms, Schumann, Mackenzie, 
and M. Jules de »Swert — a selection, that is to say, of mnBic merely 
novel and romantic, pure of the classic taint, uutouched of the 
eternal and unfashionable. Tho effect was disconcerting; the 
concert was extremely dull. It was all masterly, strenuous, poetical 
in no mean degree. But one longed for liaydn ; the thought of 
Beethoven set one criticizing and comparing ; for a strain of Bach, 
an inspiration of Gluck — tho gavotte from Armide, for instance, 
or the march from Alctste — one would have given a great deal. 

. Wagner was audible in the popular “ Vorspiel ” to the Mcister- 
singer ; Mackenzie, in his “Ballad for Orchestra,” La Belle Dame 
Mane Merei , which was certainly tho success of the evening. It 
was exceedingly well played, and it won the composer the honour 
of a double recall. It waa preceded by a concerto for tho violon- 
cello by M. Jules de Swert, which was played by the composer in 
person. M. de Swert is an admirable executant. His tone is 
exceptionally good ; bis technique is masterly; ho i9 a musician, 
and his emotional capacity is considerable. Jiis concerto, however, 
is not more than workmanlike— is sound, but not particularly in- 
teresting. Concertos for the 'cello are not plentiful; but there are 
enough of them to make his choice of one of It is own composing 
seem not altogether felicitous. Another novelty (M. de Swert 
has not hitherto been heaid at these concerts, nor has the HHh 
Dame sane Merei) was Herr Brahms’s Gesang der Parson, a choral 
and orchestral setting of the incomparable lyric — 

Es fttrehts die Gutter das Menschcngcachlccht— 
which Herr Brahms has arranged, in the Wagnerian manner, for 
a six-part chorus— dramatically, that is to say, and with an 
orchestral accompaniment replete with dramatic intention ; so that 
Ids work may be described ns a chorio declamation supported and 
strengthened by a running commentary on the orchestra. It is 
hardly to. be ranked with bis highest achievements. The chore) 
jtagtSOre excessively difficult; tho melody is too careless of form 
add top ambitious of dramatic significance to be instantly im- 
presatve? the orchestral argument, at once gloomy and vogue, at 
m eo Msftoite and intense, bewilders at first, and fatigues in the 
Rewords of Goethe’s song— 

' ' ■' fils aber, sis blsiben 

‘ . Ita ewigen Etsts. 

An gomcocn Ttscfaeh. 

' . ftis schroiteu vom Bergs 
Zu Bergen Mnttber— 

■*» found . to go Witter and’ to b6 mot. ijnpwssiw mone. Hie 
•yaadfony trt» Schumann’. TMrd Ut EFlefc— “ known in G«rm«»y " 
Ij&ptny, **m * dfo Bhtiniacl® ’ (‘He jUndafe') dram like’ 


serve our turn, it ia a. well 
at any rate that we Bhould have tho beat of it. 


THE NAVV. 

I T seems now to bo virtually admitted that the construction of 
our ironclads in tho dockyards is much too slow ; that in con- 
sequence the vessels cost more than they ought to cost ; that the 
method of estimating tho tonnage built is erroneous and way produce 
very misleading results ; and it is admitted by implication that the 
French ironclad fleet, built, or building, is as strong, or wellnigh as 
strong, as ours. This is not a pretty picture, but, at all events, it 
is well to know tbe truth. The country would not giro heed to 
the alarmists and panic-mongers who strove so hard to draw; 
attention to disagreeable facts, Jivos oculw averm tenehat ; but 
now that a representative of the Admiralty lets it be seen that 
things are not as they should be, and scarcely attempts to deny 
that our Amiable allies are succeeding in that rivalry which is of 
course purely friendly, and due to love of peace and good-will, it 
is not easy for the veriest Philistine to remain willingly and 
contemptuously ignorant, and to believe that, because we had 
complete naval supremacy two generations ago, we must perforce 
enjoy it now. The two debates on naval matters which have 
taken place since Parliament has met have done much to 
enlighten men as to the real state of our naval defences, more 
perhaps than any previous debate, owing to the fact that officials 
have been so much more candid ; and it is difficult to believe 
that the public will refuse to helieve what, against thtfr interests, 
its own servants tell it. Indeed, there ore signs already that 
foolish and ill-based confidence is giving way, and that the altered 
condition of armaments is being slowly recognized^ 

Very much altered, indeed, are they since 1830, when, os 
Admiral Edmond Paris has pointed out, the English navy vras more 
than equal to the navies of all the other European Powers com- 
bined, or, for that matter, since r8jo, when we had a great fleet 
of sailing-ships ; and unfortunately it seems evident that thorp hot 
been of late no real effort to arrest the steady decline of com* 
parative strength, and that, while rivals have been active, there 
has been much tardiness and procrastination at the dockyards, add 
that the work premised bos not b$en done. Three 
official avowals moke abundantly clear. Mr. 
who indulged in the usual optimist statement last yddr whspin^ 
during tbe Estimates, admitted with engaging frankness kr ihd 
second debate on them that of iron and steel vessel* we were 
building 100,000 tons and the French 150,00a This year b* 
seems to have entered completely dan$lai>tie du£&ifai ' $tf the 
debate of March 21st he Was at poles to explain. My* thatwhat 


is called a ton m the Navy Estimates Ja 
weight, but a unit determined J by the. proportion tefaoetitk* 
estimated weight of the ship and theestimated 
quoted a passage from Sir Robart Hatoilton showing ttoit»4bea 
a ship is designed, &e number, dt teas the 

labour required are calculated* 

M divided, by mumber of tons, girre the c^* 
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j# tbla k&4 k misleading. grw this explanation 

to* the flM ; deb*te, Mr* OampbeU*-Beusenaaa procredtedw tire 
JJpond tO Mow that frith a vicious eastern there had bean error. 
s lpe Kwt l#ifj ha said, was m struckby <*tWdoubtful quality 
el .this unit”, that be thought Of makiog home corrections in 
the expense accounts of the year, W he found that to do this 
eafteotiy he would hare to state the errors of several years until 
be. got to the time of the late Administration Unwilling 
apparently, with a kindness which is the more touching because it 
is ^ktetly rare irith the present .Government, to wound the 
feeSsiga of lib predecessor, and unwilling, very naturally, to show 
that mistakes had beep made under the present Hoard without 
showing that mistakes had also* been mane under the previous 
one, he came to the not unprecedented conclusion that it would bo 
best to leave things alone. An erroneous system of computation 
therefore remains $ but it is well to^lcnow that it is erroneous, and 
.to he assured on the best official authority that the Estimates have 
been, ate, and will be inaccurate. 

Another fault, of a far graver nature than this, os it tends to 
keep our navy weak and to increase cost, was seemingly admitted 
by the very straightforward Secretary of the Admiralty. The long 
time which our ironclads take in construction and the frequent 
changes made during construction have often been spoken of ana con- 
trasted with the briskness shown in private yards. In hut week’s 
debate this just complaint was reiterated with great weight by 
Mr. W, H. Smith, who pointed out that, of three ironclads laid down 
five years ago, one was not yet complete in the sense of being 
fit to go into action, and another as yet unfinished, while 
the third was atiU far from completion. Therois no reason for 
‘ng that these are exceptional cases, and it is obvious that, 

— .....L 1 — - il I— ..I ...i V. ^ 


when so much time is taken in constructing ships, the coat must be 
very great Mr. W. II. Smith showed that it might actually 
amount with the ships now in the dockyards to 5 of. a ton for 
Wages alone, an amount which would certainly ruin any private 
constructor who built ironclads. It so happens, however, that 
private constructors do build ironclads, and build them without 
figuring in the Gazette 5 and a very good example of what can be 
done has been given of late, as an ironclad constructed for a 
foreign Government by a private firm has recently been completed. 
This vessel is the JRinvhuelo , of 6,ooo tons displacement and 6,ooo 
horse-power, built by Mr. J. A. Saihuda for toe Brazilian Govern- 
ment, which made her (rial trip some little time ago. In that 
trip she attained the speed, saia to be unprecedented for an iron- 
clad, of from i6J to 16J knots an boar, and sbo hue, it is also said, 
a larger coal endurance than any other ironclad afloat. She is 
built entirely of steel, has steel-faced armour from 1 1 to 7 inches 
thick, and carries four 20-ton puna, six 70-pounders and fifteen 
machine and torpedo guns; and, 00 far as can bo judged, seems an 
admirable war-ship of the latest type. Apart from the putting her 
puns on board, it took two years and live months to build her. 
This shows what can be achieved when work is carried ou 
steadily, and when there is no change of design during construction ; 
and it is very difficult to suppose the Riachuelo worse, or in any 
wav whatever an obsolete vessel, for having been built without 
change in design. She may or may not be so well put together 
ns the ships built in the dockyards. On that point only a high 
expert can speak ; but assuredly there must be great superiority 
iii construction if it is to compensate for fivo years or more 
employed in constructing a vessel as against two and a 1ml f,^ 

Of course the Admiralty could hardly be expected to admit that 
a private firm had in some respects done better than they had in 
constructing a war-ship; ana, very naturally, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman. when speaking from the Treasury bench, said nothing 
with regard to that vessel. With consistent candour, however, 
he stated thht he entirely agreed with Mr. W. H. Smith, and said 
truly enough that, if constructors went on changing and altering the 
original design, they ultimately produced a vessel of which the main 
design might be obsolete, and which was not so effective an instru- 
ment of war os if it bad been token and finished in time. This 
seems a complete and unsparing condemnation of the system which 
has .been pursued for years past, but of course Mr, Qampbell- 
Bannermon went on to explain that some improvements might 
WejU be made in course of construction, and said that necessary 
nlterafcum accounted for all, or nearly ell, the delays complained 
Of. Tho excuse, however, seems very faint and conventional, 
when cofomured with the vigorous condemnation of variations from 
the brigbfd design. What was contended was that these should 
; not such Constant tampering with a ship as had led to twice the 
proper peribd being requimfor^ That this is wrong 

to be practically admitted by the representatives of 
:/ : tS^'Adtniralty; m it, Is therefore necessarily conceded that there 
/ nas'bdeb of late years aqertain waste of time and of money: and 
^eciwSflrily also that the navy is not so strong as it Might have 
been had a different course been followed. Who into blame it is 
- perhapt impossible 1 



Mr. W. H. Smith suggested hanging 
data means of putting a stop to the 
tough this novel and 
and originality, we 
“ ■ ove .so effect 
the ,*>nstwp 
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In any case, however, it may now. bp hoped -that, the mistake , 
will be made no more, and that it will g0;tefer bethought neces- 
sary to pay six years’ wages for tbfi oonStejmtipH of an ironclad 
which ought to be built in three. 'Thor#|lt of the recent debates 
which we may observe were of confijferehfc importanco— has 
been a free admission of errors, and it may w hoped that (here will 
be an attempt to avoid them in future. Whether there will be an at- 
tempt really to bring our navy up to anything l|ke Ua proper strength 
is not very easy to say ; but certainly the money now voted, even 
If nsed with true economy, will not be sufficient, or nearly sufficient, 
to do this. With regard to the grave question of our comparative 
naval strength, which grows more ana more serious every yoar, 
the same frankness as was shown about dockyard management 
was hardly to be expected from officials'. They could not well 
contradict statements made not long ago,, and say that Franco 
was nearly equal to us in strength. In each a matter «a this, 
however, silence is fully equivalent to an admission that the critics 
are right. When a representative of the Admiralty declines to 
make comparisons between our armament and thgt of a friendly 
Power on the ground that it is improper to do so, we may 
fairly conclude, without any imputation on his honour, that 
hois only using a form of words; for no sane man can doubt 
that, if the Admiralty could set forth a statement which would 
reassure the country, prove their critics to be wrong, and give 
lustre to them selves, they would not be deterred by iaio etiquette 
from making facts public. The Absence of fl£ny attempt Whatever 
to reneat the comparisons of last year shows that it is no# thought 
hopeless to attempt comparison or to deny that the French iron* 
dad navy is rapidly approaching equality with ours. That it . 
would equal or surpass it has for a long time been obvious to alt 
unbiassed inquirers. We do not desire now to enter into ahy 
detailed examination of the strength of the two navies. This hashed* 
done again and again in our and in other columns, apd always with 
the same result. It is true that the critics have made some mistakes 
such as are Always made in dealing with questions of considerable 
intricacy ; but that in the main they were right no longer admits 
of a doubt— indeed, it is hardly disputed ; and there hat boon of 
lato proof that their strictures are at last felt to be just, and 
that but. one interpretation can be placed on the silence of the 
Admiralty. 


THE PANIC IN’ NEW YORK. 


rpHE long-continued fall in American railroad securities has at 
-L length brought on a panic in New York. In a single day 
two banks, seven stockbrokiog firms, and several individuals sus- 
pended payment, ns well as three banks in the interior. On Thursday 
two other firms of stockbrokers failed, and a bauk in Illinois. And 
other failures are expected. The immediate occasion of the panic 
was a run on the deposits of the Metropolitan National Bank, one 
of the largest in New York, induced by the reports of the vast and 
unsuccessful speculations of Mr. G. G. Seney, the President* Mr. 
Seney was reputed to be immensely wealthy, and he had made 
princely gifts to New York hospitals and colleges, but* he was 
before everything a speculator. The Syndicate of which he was 
the head a Yew years ago constructed the so-called w Nickel Plato 
Hoad ” to compete with one of Mr. Vanderbilt’s fines, and sold it to 
Mr. Vanderbilt for a fraction of the nominal capital. Since then the 
Syndicate has speculated disastrously in the South-West. Appa- 
rently Mr. Seney involved the bank in his speculations and more 
of a firm of brokers, consisting of his son-in-law and two sons, 
with the result that on Wednesday it had to close its doors, 
though It has since been enabled to resume business. A Brooklyn 
hank, connected with the Metropolitan, also suspended payment* 
And tli ere was a run on a third bank, which, however, met the 
demands upon it. So complete and general was the distrust that 
at one time as much as one per cunt, was charged for loans for 
the day, being at the rate of over 300 per cent, per annum. 
And the panic was at length allayed only by the announcement 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would at once cash two 
millions sterling of bonis called in for redemption, and, if neces- 
sary, would call two millions more ; and by the decision of the 
Clearing-House banks to support one another, and to help all 
solvent banks in need of assistance. The panic, which was parti- 
ally reuewod by Thursday’s failures, is the necessary result of the 
fall in the prices of securities that has been going on for needy three 
years. At the end of last year it was commonly estimated in Now 
York that the depreciation in the value of the securities quoted on 
the Stock Exchange of that city amounted to about two hundred 
millions sterling, or nearly twelve per cent, of the total aggregate 
value. This was the average depreciation, including Government, 
State, and Municipal stocks, as well as other securities which had 
not fallen at all. If we contino our attention to the fall in railway 
Securities it was very much greater than stated. Indeed, the fall 
was mainly in railway securities and in securities somehow con- 
nected with railway proporty. Between the middle of 1881 and 
file end of hist year there was a fall in the preference stock of (be 
Wabash Railway Company of about sixty- six per cent.: two- 
thirds, that is, of the market value ofthesfiKsk in the middle of 1881 
liod disappeared bv tbe end of 1883. In Texas and Pacific shares 
the fall was fifty-five per centre* more than one-half ; in Louis* 
ville ahd Nashville shares,' agate, liras fifty-five oenM f m 
CT^^ Pakfic, thwty-thr^ psr ce*^ hr one-third; to Northern 
forty-nine per cent., or nesriy bttre 
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fcftlf ; spd there were few cases hi which the faH did not 
reach at least twenty per ceut. Since the end of last year 
there was ' for awhile a conoid rrable rise in the prices of Ame- 
rican railway securities. Over so use ’ of the wont Companies 
Waivers had been appointed ; and there had been failures of 
knany speculators, the most conspicuous being- that of Mr. Villard, 
Who a couple of years befovo was reputed to bo worth three 
millions sterling. It was supposed that the worst had then been 
experienced, and that a recovery had set, in. But tho recovery has 
proved very short-lived, and another fall soon set in, which has 
carried prices lower than they have ever been known to be before). 
On the lost day of the old yew Central Pacific shores wore quoted 
In Now York At 63 on Monday— that is, two days before tbo 
panic — they had fallen to 41^. Again, Denver shares on the 
fast day of December were quoted at 24$ ; on Monday they had 
fallen to 10J ; Erie shares have fallen from 26} to 14.}*; but what 
is still more remarkable is that the fall quite rooontly baB boon 
very heavy in tho very best class of American railway securities. 
New York Central shares, for example, which in the middle of 
188 r were selling in New York at 155, on Tuesday had fallen to 
109J. Illinois shares, again, which mi the last day of December 
last were selling in New York at 13 2, huvo sinco fallen to 
324; and Lake Shore shares have fallen from 95 to 92 J. Wo 
have often pointed out how a heavy fall of prices such as this 
loads, both directly and indirectly, to difficulties in tho business 
world. All investors who are obliged to sell find a largo part of 
their capital swept away by the depreciation. Speculators who 
have bought stocks with borrowed money are called upon to find 
fresh security, and very often, after exhausting all their moans, see 
the securities they have lodged sold to repay their debts to their 
bankers. Furthermore, commercial men are rarely able to Carry 
on business without liorrowiiig ; and uiio of tho most convenient 
ways of raising money is by giving stocks as security for their 
loans. Whon, however, a stock falls from 96, as in the case of 
Wabash preference shares, to 14$, tho holder of such stock prac- 
tically finds himself without the means of borrowing. And. even 
where the fall is much less than this, tho credit of the holder of 
the Btock is greatly impaired. Nor is this the worst. Capitalists 
ore rendered uneasy by the persistent depreciation ; they fear that 
some great catastrophe may be impending ; they are unwilling, 
therefore, to give credit, and the whole of the couimeicial community 
is, in consequence, straitened. 

The cause of this protracted and ruinous fall in American rail- 
way securities is the over-construction that went on bet ween 1879 
and 1883. In four years over 35,000 miles of railway were 
built ; and, unfortunately, many of the now lines were not only 
not needed, but were built lor the purpose of levying “ black mail " 
upon older and more prosperous concerns. All the length of tho 
way from New York to Buffalo a line has been built parallel 
with the New York Central line, and often within sight of it, 
although the New York Central had been fully capable of doing 
all the business of the district. It, however, had paid v«*ry large 
dividends, and the constructors of the new line hoped to take 
away from it a portion of its traffic. In other directions there has 
been the same building of lines in competition with other lines 
which previously had been prosperous, and os to tho capacity of 
which there was no complaint. A large proportion of tho new 
lines, moreover, have been built in unsettled parts of tho country 
where traffic can grow up only' gradually. The result is that 
for the present the carrying capacity of the railways of tho 
United States is greater than tho amount of work to be 
done. The condition, in fact, is precisely similar to the 
condition of the shipping trade here at home. Tho difficulty 
would perhaps have keen got over without disaster had it not 
been that there bos been a complete change in the grain trade 
of tbo world. For ti series of years, ending with 1880, there 
bad been a succession of unprecedentedly good harvests in the 
United States j and, at the same time, there were exceedingly had 
harvests in .Europe. in consequence there was a great demand for 
the agricultural produce of tne United States, and the railway 
traffics therefore were enormous. But in 1881 there was a partial 
failure of all tho crops throughout the United States, and since 
then the harvests have not been good. Simultaneously the 
harvests in Europe have improved, while India and Australia 
have begun to compete with the United States in tho wlicafc 
markets of Western Europe to an extent that a little while ago 
was quite impossible. The Americans had persuaded themselves 
that they could fix the price of wheat in Europe as they chose 5 
and speculators therefore bought up not only wheat, but Indian 
corn, and kept it back from market in the hope that prices in 
Europe would thus be compelled to rise. Prices, however, have 
UOt risen. The principal result has been to baud over the 
markets of Western Europo to the competitors of America. The 
Atftataan railways have thereby sulfered heavily ; for, while their 
Carrying capacity has enormously increased, the traffic over 
fhem .&•» both by natural and artificial moans, been greatly 
restricted* Even on the old and well-established lines there has 
jfeenx therefore a considerable falling off in earnings, and it is 
tMitarid to expeot diminished dividends for some time to come. 
tQb tfie newer lines, which have not yet acquirod a largo traffic, the 
ffcUftigqff of earnings is so great that several of them have already 
bed* jdacad ih the hands or receivers, and it is feared that many 
more wifi be upshift to pay the interest upon their debts. For all 
these rftasohl a very considerable fett in prices was inevitable ; but 
the fall has both Aggravated by artificial causes. The constructor® 
of the new line* hoped that as tf old they would be able to 


borrow largely in tho European money markets. European hv\ 
Vectors, however, had become thorotyiiy di^satisMb With the 
system of railway management in the united States, wicHtey re- 
fused to lend, with the rrimlt that the constructors have been so 
embarrassed that some of them have become bankrupt, and most 
of tho others have been obliged to sell all the good and readily 
saleable securities they possessed to fulfiUbeir contract®* At* the 
same time the presidents of the old-established lines, in their desire 
to ruin ihoir now competitors, have provoked ‘‘wars of rafts” 
which lmvo artificially reduced earnings and have alarmed in- 
vc, store generally for the security of -their properties. ' It is gene- 
rally believed, too, that many of these presidents have for Stock- 
jobbing purposes cooked the accounts of tbo lines, speculated in 
their own stocks, and generally manipulated markets for their own 
purposes, to the disadvantage of investors. As a natural consequence 
investors have become al&riuftfi, and shares more particularly hftvft 
fallen quite into disrepute. Speculators have aeeft their oppor- 
tunity in all this, and they have sold, therefore, in immense mosses 
securities which they did not possess. The Americans speculate to 
au extent far beyond. Enropoan experience. In 1880 and Mi 
they ran up prices in an exaggerated way, and since 1 881 they 
have been forcing thorn down similarly. Taking advantage of Over- 
competition, of the falling off in the demand for American pro- 
duct) in Europe, of the dissatisfaction at home and abroad with 
American railway management, aud of the depression in (trade, 
they have so manipulated the markets that for the time being 
there is no possibility of resisting them. Lastly, the drain of 
gold from New York, by depleting the bank reserves, has forced 
tho bunks to call in their loans, and thereby precipitated the crisis, 
since insolvent, bankers were compelled to avow their inability to 
fulfil their contract*. 

The first fooling in London was that the panic of Wednesday 
would bring to an end tbe slow liquidation that has been 
dragging on for three years, and in conseqtienco there was a sharp 
rise of prices on Thursday. We doubt the correctness of thia 
view. When all the banks in the Clearing-House Association 
felt it necessary to pledge one another support, and to promise 
help to all others who might require it, it is very evident that tbe 
danger to the banking establish meats of the country was both 
real and grout. But a community does not speedily recover from a 
serious shock to credit. The recovery will, however, bo hastened 
if there is no attempt to bolster up rotten institutions. Tho law 
enjoins upon the Comptroller of tbo Currency to institute a rigid 
examination into the condition of all national banks whose solvency 
or good numngement he has reason to doubt. If he performs his 
duty without fear or favour, tho insolvent concerns will be wound 
up. It is to he presumed, too, that the Clearing-House banks 
will not eudangor their own safety by succouring banks unable to 
moot all their obligations. If many failures should thue 
be brought about, tho crisis would be prolonged; but the 
assurance that the worst was known would after a while 
restore confidence. Whether there are other banks vir- 
tually insolvent or not, there can be little doubt that several 
of tho Kail way Companies are in difficulties, and after such 
a shock to credit they will not find it to borrow. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that receivers may "be appointed in not a few 
cases. Aud there is a danger that the failure of brokers and bankers 
who had been tho New York agents of banks and Railway Compa- 
nies in other States may plunge these latter into inextricable em- 
barrassments. But while ‘w© do not look for a speedy recovery, 
holders of American railway securities would bo very unwise to 
throw away their property now. Tbo prospects are by no moAns 
as bad us* they are made to appear. Trade, though somewhat 
depressed, is yet very large, ana seems to bo increasing. The 
reports respecting the cpming harvest are most favourable ; and 
tho managers of the railways everywhere are exerting tbtak- 
selves to the utmost to cut down expenses. During the years 
of inflation they had allowed extravagances of all kinds to grow 
up; but, now that they have become seriously alarmed, they 
are reducing wnges and enforcing retrenchment in every direc- 
tion. To a large extont, therefore, it will be found that the 
falling o»r in earnings will be counterbalanced by savings in ex- 
penditure 011 the old and well-established linos. Oft the mw 
lines, also, there will be considerable retrenchment, but some of 
theso will have to wait some years before population and wealth 
grow sufficiently to give them traffic enough to live Upon; while 
others are so circumstanced that very soon they will enter upon 
an era of prosperity. The probability on the whole seeds to be 
that the depression will last for a while yet, and that therft will 
be no recovery until after 1 the harvests the soonest ; but, if thft 
crops are then good, and the general economic condition improtCs, 
recovery may be expected to set in. ' 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS. $ 

T IIE programme of Mme. EssipofPe recital st St James's B*U 
on Friday was more representative of many styles of motto 
tlian remarkable for important or unfamiliar examples. It ftt* 
eluded Beethoven's Sonata in F minor • (tfe ^Wassfonota) % 
Schumann's Romance in A and “ Qrifien"] ' 

and Fugue, aud a Fugue * fev Handel, sotfe • to 
SchutavLiszt vaUe, W . 

Ohopin, Hubitots&n Sil«% aad Sohtttfc. Wj^%luMk;ioe ; 
the compoaltion.of the ■_ )AgNfV jif‘ . 
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tolerably well known ; they admirably eerved, however, to display 
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executive power and brilliance, the significance and 
character pf her touch* In the Ghopin examples, in an Etude 
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staccato style was very striking. The rendering of Beethoven’s 
eonata was full of interest* The august and solemn adagio was 
most expressively interpreted ; and the final movement wab a tour 
fame in point of execution, though the excessive prestissimo 
with which it was given, marvellous and brilliant in etlbct, is 
scarcely sanctioned by the composer. The two fugues were 
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the most varied interpretations. 

* At the Prince's Hall on Saturday Mme. Viard-Louis held her 
third meeting of tho chronological rendering of Beethoven’s piano- 
forte compositions. Progress in a scheme so comprehensive must 
necessarily appear deliberate, and the first stages of relatively 
slight interest, comprising os they do works that are very familiar, 
and but little characteristic of the composer. It is well, perhaps, 
that Mmo. Viard-Louis's enterprise did not comprehend the 
orchestral works of Beethoven, particularly if the report that two 
long-lost cantatas of tho composer have recently boon unearthed 
in Vienna should be authenticated, for one" such discovery 
frequently leads to others. The two pianoforte sonatas given on 
the present occasion (Op. io in 0 minor and F major) are too 
well known to require comment, and are, in addition, among tho 
least interesting of the series. In the execution of the three 
sonatas for piano and violin (Op. 12) Mr. llolliindor assisted Mme. 
Viard-Louis in the place of Mr. Oarrodus, who bad been announced, 
but was indisposed. These three compositions are of great 
biographical os well as technical interest, And were adequately 
Interpreted by the executants ; the beautiful AUegro con brio in 
the No. 1, and the exquisite second movement of the No. 2, with 
its suave and simple CuntabUe, tho last touch of Haydn's influence, 
were most admirably rondo red. A selection of songs from Op. 82 
and 83, including the characteristic “ Hofl’nung/’ was ontrusted to 
Fraulein von Ilonnig. 

Miss Margaret Wild made a successful dtbut as a pianist in a 
recital given at Prince’s llall on Monday. The programme was 
sufficiently diversified and exacting to forma stern test of capacity, 
and the performance wan full of promise for the young pianist’s 
future. Excellent discrimination and taste, genuine artistic per- 
ception, and an admirably expressive style distinguished the execu- 
tion of works so distinctly dissimilar us Beethoven's Sonata in E 
Flat (Op. 31) and Schumann’s highly ornate and complox “Etudes 
sinfoniques.” Miss Wild possesses one of the most precious gifts 
of tho artistic organization — tho power of giving full expression 
to her subject through a naturally fervid sympathy, without which 
tho most perfect technical accomplishment, though it may surprise 
tho hearer, leaves no lasting impression. The colour and multi- 
form character of Schumann’s work, the subtly interwoven rhythms, 
so capricious and involved, wore rendered in a style that showed 
how thoroughly the performer was en rapport with tho music. 
In Bach’s “ Fantasia Ohromntique and Fugue ” Miss Wild was 
scarcely bo successful, and a little deficient At tiroes in force and 
in crisp precision of touch. In the pieces mentioned, however, in 
Liszt's “ Tarantella,” and in her plaving of Ohopin— the Nocturne 
in £ Major and tho Polonaise in U Minor — the pianist acquitted 
herself with success and distinction. The programme was further 
varied by Miss Oarlolta Elliot’s excellent singing of F. If. Oowen's 
u Fantasia ” and “If Love was what the Bose is" and Gounod’s 
M Au Printemps.” 

. At. the Steimvay Hall on Tuesday evening Miss Go wen gave a 
Dramatic Kccitul which comprised several poems and extracts, 
very effectively given, of which the best declaimed was Rossetti’s 
14 The Sing's Tragedy.” This dramatic ballad was interpreted 
by the reciter with well-sustained power, with appropriate gesture, 
and a fine rendering of tho pathos and horror of the climax. 
In %i the Tetterbys,” from Dickens's The Haunted Man, and in 
tho scone of Henry V.’s courtship from Shakspeaxe, very diverse 
humours were illustrated with an art that was admirable, refined, 
and subdued in expression; the recitation of Miss Ingelow’s 
* 144 High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ” was, on the other 
hand, somewhat over-coloured and ambitious. In this poem the 
Speaker is an old woman, and it is scarcely likely she would give 
tWinHMrit-song of her “son’s wife Elizabeth w as Miss Cowen 


age and nation. Something of araumtjem must be allowed to 
underlie the remark that few countries bestd our own could have 
produced such a book; for wherever literature and art 
cherished, there are usually to be found some representatives of 
research who at least akn at completeness^ But it is at all events 
rare that the patron and the student are combined as they were In 
the author or Don John of Austria, and it is certain that, while 
love of learning cannot often enjoy such opportunities as were his, 
no country can boost many historians who would have made so 
admirable a use of them. For it would be in the highest degree 
unjust to regurd the wealth of historical end artistic detail offered 
by these volumes as their chief title to commendation, or even to 
treat the book as the elaborate monograph of an accomplished 
dilettante , a description which might not hnffdrly be applied even 
to Sir William Stirling-Max well's Cloister Life pfyharlts K 
Tho life of Don John, as a brief review of he principal features 
will suffice to call to mind, forms an integral part of the main 
current, of modern European history in one of its most momentous 
epochs ; the gallant son of a great father, though not himself a 
man cither of genius or of commanding strength of character, be 
stood in the van of the two chief conflicts of ms century— that of 


\ century— that of 


e vea it, which, effective os it is as xnero elocution, is a dramatic 
^propriety ; is the voice of the young girl that is heard, aud 1 
hot the old woman's imitation of it. Mj 5 s Oowen’s powers are 
such that she may well dispense with over-wrought effects when, 
however < 4 aver, they do not accord with tho impersonation. In 
the course of the evening Miss De Fonblanque and Mr. Bernard 
Lane sang several songs by Mr.F. II. Cowen, who accompanied. 
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D 0 » JOHN OF AUSTRIA.* 

I N the penhifieent volames Wore ms .tfce Ute Sir Witb'tm 
' Btirtirig-MaxweH hue left a logtfey to fingUeb literatorewiiicb 
wear* to hi« an endoriag. «mae among tfa, hi. vTU n.ofhl. 
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Christendom against Jslam, and that of Rome and Spain against the 
liber ties of both princes a nd peoples. Only an historian of a high order 
could deal with such a theme, as Sir William Stirling-Max well has 
dealt with it, competently and in many respeete exhaustively ; and 
wo have little doubt but that, this work, of which, we believe, a 
smaller edition has already been issued for popular use. will be 
valued by many readers unable to possess themselves of it in tie 
more Attractive form. Meanwhile it is fitting that a life of Dan 
John of Austria, illustrated with generous abundance and tastefhl 
splendour, should at last have been achieved by so eminent a re- 
presentative of the northern land of which it was his ardent 
ambition to share the throne. The hero of Lepanto has long 
waited for bis biographer. In his own day Bnmtdme, though not 
an eye-witness of tho great battle (“ litf las ! jo n’y eetois pas”)* 
included among his lives of illustrious foreign contemporaries that 
of Don John of Austria, never, as ho tells its, having known 
any man but him “approchaut d«s vertusbienuniversellementi feu 
monsieur de Nemours, Jacques de tiuvoye,” the paragon, m another 
French writer calls him, of all our palauins. But since Brantdmc 
celebrated Don John's praises in his own discursive way, and with 
an appetite for scandal which found food in manifold rumours ae 
to both the birth and the death of his hero, and since early In 
the seventeenth century the Belgo-Spauiard Vanderh&inmen com- 
piled his more laborious biography, tho life of the most illustrious 
of all tho imperial and royal bastards of whom modern history 
has to tell had met with no memorable treatment. A useful 
German biography by the late Professor Havemann. which Sir 
William Stirling-Max well appropriately describes as “a sensible 
book drawn from well-chosen sources,” was reviewed in these 
columns many years ago (May 13th, 1865) ; and, of course, some 
of the most interest ing portions of Don John’s personal history are 
woven into tho narratives of brilliant modern historians, mA 
notably into those of Prescott and Motley. Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell had their works at his command, and of Motley, at ul 
events in the most thorny part of the story of Don John a career, 
he has made liberal use. In addition, bo was aided by the 
researches of Gachard, more especially in the early port of the 
book, which contains the miserable episode of Don Carlos, of 
Mignet, and of many lesser men ; and he fortunately lived long 
enough to be able to utilize in full the revelations of the 
Simancas archives, as well as the Belgian, Dutch, Venetian, 
English, and other records. Wo do not think that he makes 
anv reference to the archives of the Vatican, with whose promised 
aid a complete history of the Holy League, which in the main 
could only redound to the honour of the Papacv, may still be 
written. On special parte of his subject Sir William, as a most 
accomplished .Spanish scholar, was able to make special studies* 
Thus His account of the Monaco War is mainly based upon Marmot 
and Mendoza, whose characteristics as historians he describes in an 
interesting note. To tho devotion of an indefatigable student be 
was able to add the resources of an eager collector And vigilant 
connoisseur of books, engravings, and other illustrative materials. 
These volumes supply a wholo gallery of portraits of Don John 
and his contemporaries, among which few studonts will fail to 
find much that is new. We have no space for directing attention 
to individual portraits, but the reader need not go for into the 
book without experiencing the pleasure which fine portraiture 
adds to historical study. Don Luis Quixada, the governor of 
Don John in the Prince's boyhood, looks what indeed he was, the 
soul of honour and the typo of rigid droiturs , who when his house 
was on fire saved his wife from the flames, but not tiU be had first 
saved tho boy committed to bis charge by his sovereign. A little 
further on we liave ((torn a Dutch print) an inimitable portrait of 
. the Prince’s tutor, Honor a to Juan, “ a miracle of genius and learn- 
ing,’’ who has left nothing behind him either to perpetuate or 
to undo his fame, and who, bv the way, was anything but 
successful in implanting a love of books in his pupil. The early 
part of the first volume likewise contains a portrait of Don 
Uarlos which might almost be said to furnish a sufficient key to 
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from the lack-lustre countenance ofhii son. No doubt Philip, M, 
according to the well-known anecdote, Don John retorted upon 
Bon OftdWin their. tudwt den, wee ts inferior per*oow$e to tit 
Xitypar. Beehiei « most intertoting sexiee of |sort«Jte nod hf 
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attmtettfttiti tod similar illustrations, these volumes also contain 
»#l-‘'hlatoKieal and antiquarian lord on which it is frequently 
diracUk far the student to lay his linger* Thus, above all, the 
chapter on the Meets of the sixteenth' century, with its dear 
Of the galleys and galley-alavos of 'the Spanish, Venetian, 
Turkish navies, forms a short monograph of almost unique 
value on a subject in iis details hardly more familiar to most 
mtidem readers than are the manners and customs of the Egyptians 
di 1 navigators of the K<*d Sea. Here, again, Sir William Stirling* 
Maxwell's account, largely based on the Venetian retazione, is 
judiciously supplemented from other sources, among them u the 
' excellent description of galley life ” in our old friend Gusman 
dfAlfarache. We need not add that in Don John, as in the 
e&rlier writings of its author, the style is that of a scholar mis* 
Geptible of enthusiasm, but nut prodigal of phrase. Occasionally 
he displays a graphic power resembling Motley's, without that 
hunkering after pictureaqueness which the American shares with 
the most popular English historian of the grout struggle against 
Spain and Home. Tiio picture of “the little fiery- faced infidel” 
Sultan Selim II. would liave engraved itself on the reader’s mind 
even without tho aid of the reproduction of Domenico Zenoi’s 
Striking print. Elsewhere a lucidity of statement, which is a 
rarer gift among modern historians, enables the reader to under- 
stand matters so complicated tvs tho Genoese Constitution, w ith its 
old and new nobility, of which wo cannot remember elsewhere to 
have seen so perspicuous an account, except in the Jlintoire dc 
Genet of M. Emile Vincens. 

The researches of Sir William Stirling-Max well and his pre- 
decessors have not- left unsolved many problems connected with 
tho biographical history of Don John of Austria. To one nr 
two such questions ^ we may, however, briefiy advert. They can 
hardly be said to include any reasonable doubt as to his origin. 
The taunt launched against him by his mother, and 1 alien up by 
his political adversaries, that ho was not tho Emperor's son, must 
have been a raoro invention of t,pite ; nor can there be much 
doubt but that on her side Barbara Blomberg was entitled to the 
honour of his parentage. “ Madame Plumber,” as one of the 
Venetian Ambassadors calls bur, or tho widow Kegel, as was her 
proper, though prosaic, designation in her later years, was pre- 
cisely the sort of person whom it would have boon only too 
gratifying to the Spanish Court to 1 m* able to ignore. Sh** allowed 
herself more than a watch for Alva when be endeavoured, on liis 
waster's behalf, to remove hor from Flanders to Spain, in order, if 
possible, there to immure her in a nunnery, where a rein would be 
p|ft upon her expenditure ; nor was it— curiously, though intel- 
ligibly enough — till after the arrival of her son, whom she had 
never seen since his infancy, that she was prevailed upon to 
migrate. In Spain she kept up her extravagant- habits to the last, 
.surviving her famous son, Tbetw eon whom and herself there seems 
to have been no superfluity of affection. Though nothing is re- 
corded to the credit of her character, there is no reason to throw 
•doubts on the respectability of her descent, ; assuredly Motley bad 
no warrant for describing her as a *• washerwoman of Jlattfbott/ 9 
for even Bran l dine mentions the washerwoman legend only in 
order to reject it. Curiously enough, by the way, the present bio- 
graphy of Don John begins with tho rectification of a rather 
serious error fostered by numerous predecessors. lie was born in 
I 547 ,notln 1545, as even llavemaim persists in stating, though 
he actually cites the inscription on the Lvpanto medal (1571), 
which refers to the conquering hero us in his thirty-fourth year. 
A curious piece of sculpture is said to bo in existence at Vienna, 
famishing a further corroboration of tho later date. There is, 
perhaps, nothing specially noteworthy in the fact that a tradition 
designating them as tho birthplace of D011 John should have per- 
sistently ciung, not only to tho ancient hostelry of the “ Golden 
'Cross” at Katishon, but to a particular room on its first story. 

Qm may, if one lilies, suppose D011 John to have inherited from 
“his South-German mother a certain lightermen ess of disposition 
and joyous confidence of spirit which were to stand him in good 
«tead in many an hour of difficulty and danger, until at last they 
were extinguished by the bittor disappointments amidst which his 
llfo closed. Thom is so him thing attractive in the gaiety of heart 
Which he exhibited in his younger days — in such an escapade as 
bis attempt in 1565 (the year after King Philip had solicited for 
him a cardinal’s hat) to run away to the fleet- over which only two 
years later he was, us General of the Son, to hold the supreme 
•command ; and in the part played by him immediately before the 
fighting began oif Lcpanto, whon acuniral-in-chief of the Chrislian 
• armada:—- 

.. tyfae* tbs fleets neared cadi other, and the Christians were all prostrate 
Ittfoie their «rociiix«] and friars, ruui no sound was heard on their .docks 
bat {he voiccH of tho holy fathers, the Turks were indulging in every 
kind «f noise which Nature or art had famished them with the means 
if producing. Shouting and screaming, they bade the Christiana come 
00 *Wkc drowned hens” and he slaughtered * they danced, and stamped, 
apdohamed their arms; they blew trumpets, clashed cymbals, endured 
yulleyi o* useless musketry. When the Christians had ei^ed their de- 
vpdUi and stood to their guns, or in their ordered ranks, each galley, 
in mk Jtag stray, seemed on fire, as the noontide sun Wasod on helm and 
^nde^^and'pcdntod blades and pikes with flame. The bugles now sounded 
f ftvdtftra &4 the hands <>f each vessel began to play. , Bcfofa Don 
Johu rtUtal from Ilia forecastle to hie proper place , on the quarter-deck, 
ft is said, by pros of the officers who has written ta account of the 
battle, that be tad two of bis gentlemen, u inspired with youthful 
Widow, dkneed a tadUwrd on * tho gun-platfo*m,to the jwflKe of the 
- 1 

,IJs ww, bowwet, iWWly free from that k'md JWiAearted- 

tub to kuiW'M oven 
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Br*ftt6me commends his readiness to take advice ; bat the natural 
bonJi&mi* which was not wholly waotmgifi Charles himself 
com^ned with a contagious spirit of lofty ambition to / make his 
illegitimate son, though not a groat, at least a popular hd success* 
ful leader of meu. But for him, the Holy League might posplhLy - 
never have found a suitable commander of its alltedW not 
united armada; but for him, tbat armada would certainly have 
dissolved itself into its component parts before the victory was 
gained to tho chief glory of which he is thus in more senses than 
one entitled. While, however, ho could conciliate, he could not 
permanently control, the allies of Spain and Home 5 it is open, to 
question whether, even in the battle of Lepanto itself, the 1 wary . 
Genoese admiral, Giovanni Andrea Doria, did not at first flay a 
waiting game ; and it is well known how a few months a iter* 
■wards the consummate selfishness of the Venetians secured. to them 
a separate peace, of which the inevitable consequence wee that 
Don John hod to lmui down tho flag of the Holy League when 
its tusk was at most half done. An alliance was thus ended in 
tho hour of success which had at no time been based upon mutual 
goodwill ; for, if Venice had deserted Spain at the last, Spain had 
been jealous of Venice from the first, and without the 1, fiery 
energy of Pope Pius V. the League would never have been brought 
to pom at ail. Sir William Stifling-Maxwell's narrative of these 
transactions is remarkably clear, and loaves it no longer difficult 
to understand why the victory of Lepanto was in bo large a 
measure wasted. \Ve agree with him, however, that neither was 
the League formed nor the battle fought altogether in vain. The 
power of tho Turk had not been broken, but his progress had 
tarn for tho first time effectually checked ; and even Venice, 
though at the cost of territorial losses and a humiliation suCh as 
she hardly would have submitted to had her power not . been 
already declining, had secured a peace with her arch-foe which 
lasted for seventy years. 

The victory of Lepanto was the climax of Don John’s greatness* 
Glory had come to him, as is at times her usage, not indeed 
otherwise than easily, but never without manful and loyal 
endeavours on his part, which deserved success even when seeming 
to command it.. The account given in the present biography of 
the Morisco rebellion and its dolorous end, which is full of interest 
even after Prescott, certainly leaves no impression of great deeds 
accomplished by tho Spanish commander-in-chief. In tho course 
of the campaign he frankly confessed to the King that both 
Rcqueaons and himself wore not only short of troops, but also 
wanting in experience ; his most signal exploit was the capture of 
Golera, long remembered as a dearly bought success, and, more- 
over, according to the account of an eyewitness, marred by a 
cruelty not generally characteristic of Don John’s habits of war- 
fare. After Lepanto, a crown which seemed only to require a 
little putting together— -that of Greece or of parts of it — was 
offered to the conqueror; and not long afterwards a Tunisian 
royalty might perhaps have satisfied a facile mood of his ambition. 
In 1575 the Venetian Ambassador Lippomano reported in a very 
interesting despatch, here printed, that JDon John was expected to 
bo made Vicar-General of Italy ; and it is known how he dreamt 
of and schemed for a kingship both solid and independent, aspiring 
to rulo Scotland and England by the liberated Mary's side. But, 
in truth, the years of his life which folio wod upon his great 
victory were spent in a succession of hopeless tasks. He loyally 
undertook the ungrateful labour of helping to settle the affairs of 
Genoa, though ho thereby rAn the risk of offending the Pope 
(Gregory XIII.), from whom ho hoped for a crown ; but it cannot 
be said that tho settlomtnt arrived at was satisfactory to any of 
the parties concerned, Ilis generous if sanguine Tunisian policy 
was thwarted by tho narrowness and niggardliness of King IrhilSp, 
aud by the jealous caution of Gxanvelle. It was, however, in the 
Netherlands thufc his star was topaleandset. fie arrived therein the 
doubly unfort unate character of a messenger of peace both belated 
and suspected. Ilis instructions were to consent if necessary to 
tho depart urn of tlu» Spanish troops from tho Netherlands, as if 
there had been no nothin pacts but this; and while making this 
concession, Philip was “ planning the conquest, from Belgium and 
by Belgian resources, of England, the ally and protector of his 
Belgian rebels.” Don John devised the expedient of combining 
both ends by removing tho troops by sea; but, William of Orange 
at once frustrated this manoeuvre; The removal was in the tail 
unskilfully enough accomplished by laud* and by assenting, how- 
ever unwillingly, to the Perpetual Edict, Don John hoped at hat 
to have saved "religion aud obedience,” But Orange, who had 
not expected that tne Governor-General would sign the edlOt, 
hereupon (as Sir William Stiriing-Maxweil we# expresses ffci , 
befjan to “ tack,” and Don John haa to engage iii theatohfi$y 
futile endeavour of seeking to conciliate him, ' Quota Eniaheta - 
was, notwithstanding the Spanish Governor's fair words, tdl > 
aware that he was “ cherishing * Her Majesty's rebel* \ taOLihitt, ’ 
more especially as tho fears of Don John had prompted him to *, 
secure a series of fortresses, while he bad been frtiawjM in his 
design of seizing Antwerp, it was essy for Orange™ prevent 
the acceptance of conciliatory offers which might* U the lift 
moment have averted the renewal of the war. Then camqfh* 
last humiliation, the invitation of the Estates to the " 

Matthias, and his arrival & the province*. Aftt&tfce 
actually broken out again, and Don John 
Of a victory in arms once more, H 
Matthias as Governor-General tad 

was too late; French iitkai added: it* 
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Iwrtl* bt"th* recover, <rf Belgium were not deitfoed for W» brew, not, -get «U .fr A^wiwcb i nod that 1* 
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drawn, and 


he away, despondent and half heart-broken, his task- finally recanted, in .an white i 

un^dfoMtahedand his fUnbitten unfulfilled. iletee tecnttt^d likewise, t3M^iktl4, ; W 0lWTiteWy < 


No biGf^apW of Don; John can pass over in ritenoe the rumour 




death ; but it is to this day a rumour and nothing more. Not- 
withstanding the suspiciousness and jealousy of Philip's disposition, 
there seem* no reason to believe that during nearly the whole of 
Don John's career, the King had eutertained any feeling but { 
i®dfW§t towards him. Ho had unhesitatingly approved of his 

brothers appointment to the command with which his career of „ „ 

glory began; and though ho bad according to his wont interfered knew perfectly well what she was, dobg^at leftjft ahe says so in 
ui fne conduct of the Monaco war and caused procrastination Latin which is less creditable to hex sense V P^Jffiety than to her 
wtiera it was possible for him to do so, he had shown himself affection and her literary faculty. Now Alina Oroik <fid not. know 
solicitors for Don John’s personal safety. The nomination of that Ambrose Bradley hud a wife living, and that , malms a con- 
Don John by Pope Pius as commander-in-chief of the Holy aid er able difference. However, this is, after all/ only k master of 
League seems to have met with Philip’s ready assent; and titles. What is a matter not of titles is the eminently unhealthy 
though as a matter of principle he received the nows of tho flavour which Mr. Buchanan has contrived to infuse into his book. 


accuracy is a little stroked to* tfalte. -ft m'jmt' >« it »• On the 
other handy not a single speech ojf Mr.Jfohdleys that we have 
herd makes us. think that he wo did have bpett able tp silence the 
veriest weakling who happened to taka the .place of, William of 
Champion*, and we protest very indignantly (though not in the 
least in the interests of nominalism) against the evening of his 
conduct to that of Abelard with Hqlotee. Heloi'te, according to 
history or legend— which latter is here the only important thing— 
knew perfectly well what she was dofog^at leagt she soya so in 
Latin which is less creditable to her sense w propriety than to her 


Don John by Pope Pius as commander-in-chief of tho Holy 
League seems to have met with Philip’s ready assent; and 
though as a matter of principle he received the nows of tho 
victory of Lepanto with unmoved countenance, the bearer 
qf Don John’s despatches to the King reported that for the 
first half-hour the latter did nothing but usk 41 Is my brother 
certainly well?” and all sorts of concoivabla questions that the 
case admitted. The Venetian Lippooiano, though he thought it 
dear that tho King would novor give to bis half-brother any part 
of the Spanish dominions as an independent possession, believed 
that he commanded a high share of tho Royal favour. When, 
after hie appointment to the Governor-Gonevnlbh ip of tho Nether- 
lands, Don John, notwithstanding tho King’s peremptory prohibi- 
tion, came to Spain and secured a personal interview, he was 
received with kindness and consideration. It is, however, certain 
that at last the malignant intrigues of Antonio Perez poisoned the 
mind of Philip against his loyal kinsman. As Sir William Stir- 
llng-Maxwell narrates the story, Perez had resolved upon the ruin 
of Don John and his secretary, Kscovedo, before the latter came to 
Madrid and, by liis discovery of the amours of Perea and the 
Princess of Eboli, incurred the deadly enmity of tho ruthless 
Minister. Tho whole series of transactions, of which the death of 
Kscovedo forms the culminating point, remains l ull of difficulties; 
m our readers arc aware, authorities still dispute as to the relation 
in which King Philip stood to the Princess of Eboli, and in 
which, therefore, he stood to Escovedo’s secret; nor is Mignet’s 
vorsion by any means unchallenged. But there can be no doubt 
that the intrigues of which tho murder of Kscovedo closed the first 
aeries put on end to all trust oil Philip’s part in his half-brother. 
Ten days before Don John's death he wrote to the King, pointing 
out to him the practices of Anjou, and craving for men, for 


Whether he is talking of 41 Mr. John C hoi mondetey* the, editor of 
the 44 Charing Crow Chronicle ’’—which newspaper, lest weahould 
make any mistake, Mr. Buchanan informs us, has its office & 
44 Cumberland Street N — and thus trying to suit, the modem. appe- 
tite for personalities, or of the loves of Alma and Ambrose, aipjtof 


an American medium for Ambrose, so as to satisfy the modern 
appetite for a kind of sickly nation, this uhheolthincSs perse- 
veri ngly makes itself felt. To toll the truth, the appeal of the bdptc 
lies almost wholly in the way in which it rings the changes oil 
these two motives. It never, except in the case of Ambrose's bigAtoy, 
phocks Mrs. Grundy detinitely and positively, and it may be hoped 
that Mr. Buchanan does not intend to fix on the persons whom 
he transparently calls Mr. Oholmondeley, Miss Combe, and SO 
forth, all the particulars which he attributes to their counterfeit#. 
But still the general character of the novel depends on its per- 
sonality and on the riskiness of its situations. Whether in such 
a book there are, or are not, any traits of better import it is 
scarcely necessary to inquire ; they are not considerable enough to 
bo redeeming, and that is the main affair. 

It would not ho easy to take up a book more diflerent in all 
points from The New Abelard than Kirby in the Dale, It is 
apparently tho work of a writer unpractised in novel-writing, and 
it has some of the dofects usually observable in novice-novelists 
more than in any other class of novices in literature. The intrigue 
is a little complicated and somewhat stiffly worked off; the 
dialogue is not always crisp enough (long speeches are to be 
avoided in novels oven more than iu drama) ; and tho author’s 
digressive opinions on things iu general, though always well ox- 


money, for supplies, but above all for distinct 11 orders for the con- pressed and generally shrewd enough, may sometimes seem super- 
duct of affairs. “ Our lives are at issue on this stake,” he wrote, uuoub to an impatient, generation. But these are almost wholly 


“ and all we desire is to lose them with honour.’’ 


tluous to an impatient, generation. But these are almost wholly 
matters of practice or want of practice, and they ore noticeable in 
tho novels of almost every writer without exception who tries the 


When Philip received this pathetic letter, he drevr his pea beneath the «io novels Ot almost every writer without exception wiio tries Uta 
wolds entreating for u orders for the conduct of affairs, 4 * and wrote on the ordeal of tho three volumes for the first tnnfe. Making allowance 
margin, 41 The underlined question 1 will not answer.” When he made this for them (and not making by any means a large allowance), Kirby 
cruel annotation it was already decreed that, lie was to be troubled no more { n the Dale remains a very fair novel indeed of Its kind. The Story, 


With such passionate appeals. The hand which had penned the passage 
Was cold in death. 


SEVEN NOVELS.*’ 

<* this thusness P " is supposed to ho a slang question ; 

▼V but it is often a valuable criticism of life, if wo may 
employ a phrase for which we have all the more reverence in that 
We nave never pretended to any but a distant conception of its 
meaning. With that meaning, as the lato Mr. Bagehoi tells us, 
the tete Mr.Cmbb Robinson used to say of somebody, 44 We could 
tmov presume to be intimately acquainted.” But, as far os we 
eanmoifoit out at oil, a Why this thusness P M must he a very 
frequent test-question of the critic of life. Mr. Buchanan seems 
to neve felt that it might bo applied to The New Abelard, and he 
has prefixed a preface to airawer it which, alter the wont of such 
ffifeceSj leaves us considerably more in the dark than wo were 
before, or should have been supposing that wo had pursued the 
store excellent way and read the book first and the proface last 
'The most definite impression which the hook has made upon us 

i that , It Is very hard upon Abelard. The author of Sic et Non was 
t from bring a perfect character ; but he was au extremely clever 
man, andthereis ho evidence to show that he was a snob. By 
S^j^hjOniMi^ showing the Bev. Ambrose Bradley was hbt at all 
..'Ariwe# man, and we tear he was a snob. The points of reseru- 
“ Or of ftpdod resemblance, to Abelard ate, apparently, that 
Ambrose Bradley stumbled "into an unwilling kind 
and had difficulties with his bishop; that he behaved 
"to a beautiful |Ad * interesting young woman ; that ho 
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for them (ruid not making by any means a larpj allowance), JCirSy 
in the Dale remains a very fair novel indeed of its kind. The story, 4 
which turns upon a brace of concealed marriages, and has q due 
amount of revolutions and discoveries, is fully sufficient in interest 
to carry tho reader through, and it may be. particularly observed 
in ity favour that it fa dissembled with rather unusual art in 
tho first volume. Generally speaking, the story of every novel of 
tho kind is obvious to the practised reader in the course of the first 
fifty pages, and that is not so here. Aa it is not there is no neod v 
hut the contrary, to tell it. The writing of tho book is through- 
out that of a scholar and a gentleman — a blessed thing to couie 
across in moderu novels, whero half the novelists seem to bo chiefly 
anxious to libol their personal friends or enemies without fear of 
the High Court of Justice, and the other half (“BedadH'a the 
same half, too,” an Irishman might say) are chiefly desirous to 
quote false French, false Latin, or auy other tenguagqprovided 
only it be ungrammatical. Mr. Rye's sketch of Yorkshire 
scenery and manners, tho scenery being tolerably recognizable^ 
though mixed, is good, and shows familiarity with the original; 
and in tho boforoznentionod digressions, if they are to be called 
by so harsh a word, there is a great deal of observation, some 
humour, and a noftt faculty of expression. The analysis of a 
young Indy’s sentiments when she finds that one whom she has 
taken to ho a maiden companion and social equal of hers is in 
Teality a wife and a mother, and a very possible lady of the 
manor, may be accused by very silly people of ill-nature— it cer- 
tainly has (in the French though not the English sense) malice. 
But, not only for that reason, it is very amusing. There are not a 
few other things of the kind, and the reader will not have to wait 
long before ho comes on them or some of thorn. Perhaps some 
readers may be shocked by Mr. Rye’s dictum that modern news- 
papers do more harm than printing has ever done good. It is 
heresy, no doubt ; hut tboro are heresies which are by no moans 
without someth lug to say for themselves, and this may, perhaps, 
claim to rank among the number. 

There is nothing at all to be said save what is favourable of 
the get»up and general appearance of the translations of foreign 
novels which Messrs. Gotteberger are now-issuing in America and 
, Trubnep in England. Neither, in the case of the five volumes 
, us, is there anything but good p be said of the translator. 
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idsutiflpatKmYbay cure simple. The name exactly corresponds to 
tb^ ancient nasrfo ; it lies where, except for Robinson’* heresy tone 
would expect to find it ; it corresponds with the order in which 
the places on the border are mentioned j there is a good road all 
the way to Sinai, and. another to Mount Hor, wul there is ample 
rodm for a vast encampment. To the discovery there was but 
ono. reply possible by those who maintained Robinson’s theory. 
It *as that the whole story was moonshine. In short, there was 
no such stream, and no such place. It is a most remarkable 
thiig that from the year 1842 to the year 1881 Rowlands was 
actually disbelieved. No subsequent traveller had found the 
place. Ia the year 1870 Palmer was especially instructed to 
IOok for it. lie found a spring called Ain Kuseimeb, and another 
called Ain Hudelrat, very near Rowlands^ site, hut not the spring ; 
aid, with the exception, perhaps, of the late Rev. F. W. Holland, 
everybody had agreed to speak of Mr. Rowlands’s description as 
coloured with enthusiasm, to say the least of it. Yet, in the year 
lQ8(, nearly wforty years after Rowlands had visited the spot, it 
wis rediscovered by an American traveller, the liev. Rr. Olay 
Tiumbull 

6ut from the barren and desolate stretch of tho burning desert-waste, we 
bad come with magical suddenness into tm oasis of verdure and beauty, 
mibokodfor and hardly conceivable in such a region. A carpet of grass 
covered the ground, rig trees, talon with fruit nearly ripe enough for 
eating, wore along the shelter of the southern hillside. Shrubs and flowers 
showed themselves in variety and profusion. Uutining water gurgled 
ttndar the waving grass. We had seen nothing like it since leaving Wady 
Favritn ; nor was it equalled in loveliness of scene by any single bit of 
landscape, of like extant, even there. 

Standing out from the earth-covered limestone hills at the northeastern 
weep of this picturesque renew, was to be no«*n the “ largo single mass, or a 
mnnlt hill, of solid rock/* which Rowlands looked at as the cliff ( Scl’a) 
smitten by Moses, to cause it to “ give forth his water,*' when its flowing 
Stream had been exhausted. From underneath this ragged spur of the 
northeasterly mountain range, tamed the now abundant stream. 

A circular well, stoned-tip from the bottom with time-worn limostone 
blocks, was tho first receptacle of the water. A marble watering trough 
was near this well— bettor finished than the troughs at Beerslu ba, but of 
liko primitive woikmunhldp. The mouth cl’ this well was only About three 
feet in diameter, and tho water came to within three or four feel of the 
top. A little distance westerly from this- well, and down the slope, was a 
secoud well, stoned- up much like tho lirst, tint of greater diameter ; uml 
here again was a marble watering trough. A basin or pool of water 
larger than either of the well*, but not stoned-up like them, was seemingly 
tho principal watering place. It was a short diatanco south westerly from 
the second well, and it looked as if it. and the two wells might bo supplied 
from the same subterranean source— the springs under tho Kook. Around 
the margin of this pool, ns also around the stoned wells, camel and goat 
dung— as if of flock* and hords for centuries — was trodden down and 
commingled with tho limestone dust so as to form a solid plaster bed. 
Another and yet larger pool, lower down the slope, was supplied with 
water by a stream which rippled and cascaded along its narrow bed from 
the upper pool ; and vot beyond this, westward, the water gurgled away 
under tha grass, as wo had met it when wc came in, and Anally lost itself 
in tho parching wadv from which this oasis opened. The water itself was 
remarkably pure andVveet ; unequalled by any wc had found alter leaving 
the Nile. 

There was a New England look to this oasis, especially in the flowers and 
grass and weeds 1 quite unlike anything wo had seen in the peninsula of 
Sinai. Bees were humming tin- re, and birds wore flitting from tree to 
tree. Enormous ant liilta made of green grass- seed, instead of gaud, were 
numerous* As we came into the wady wo hud started up a rabbit, and 
had scon larks mid quails. It was, in tact, hard to realize that we were in 
the desert, or even near it. 

In this meumer has Rowlands at length been justified. A stranger 
J* traveller’s talo ” could hardly he told, and though Dr. Trumbull 
made it the peg on which to write n book of 400 pages, 
which would eoem at first to give too great importance to the site 
and its history', it must be remembered that K&dcsh is of capital 
importance. in all theories concerning the route of the Exodus. 
It may possibly be that Dr. Trumbull's site will not be generally 
accented, .though this appears unlikely, hut the story, 113 we 
hove ft; Is very remarkable and interesting, and Dr. Trumbull's 
book is certainly a valuable addition to the already enormous 
mass, of Palestine literature. From certain notes made by Mr. 
‘Holland. during a journey in 1878, and edited by his lriend 
Sir Charles Wilson in tho Quart &'ly Statement of tho Palestine 
Exploration Fund (January 1884), it is evident that be also went 
up tho Wady Cadis and round the spring} out Holland does not 
ahem to hate been struck with the fact that ho had rediscovered 
the Kadssh of Rowlands. He only says: — 

May Htbi Started at 5 aju At 5.50 Aia Ktadcisjusfc above a turn in 
the wady, Where H become* narrower. There are three springs 5 two on 
thc lrinwd^ and one oii the bed of tho wadv. From the lower spring on 
the hilUMe « good' stream 'of water floifra for about coo yards down the 
‘ wady, ferhdag pools, jut which the goats nve weterod ; the camels go to tlie 

S . . Tttatypper spring hUtaide i* u jkho* one now; it » built 

with tariff vouch stales tq a depth of. flvo feet, and there is a rudo 
bimgh here wu at .tjftd kw&fc spring. Tho threo springs am not 
more than forty yards qpirl. .The vrnqy, which i j stony tliruuahout, has 
a bed below the spring* ucuriy fifteen feet deep taawton stony jorta 
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and (which is the best test of their value! more often taken up 
again, than those of Dr. Holmes* In him ephrkling intelli- 
gence, wide reading, mature thought, and a 9 m*y Mndlineos, are 
so blended that there is not one page of his writing* in which 
some oue or more of these qualities do not Appear, \Thefe I® in 
moat cases, it appears to. us, something a irifld inaelicateift writing 
the biography of one still living. It is scarcely possibl^tp do so 
without either rudeness or flattery, or suppression of the truth. A 
man may indeed write his own. If a atittag mad* he nan and 
will do so with perfect impartiality. But there ere some writers 
who stand in a relation so peculiarly personal' to' the ptjbHc 
that the readers curiosity about them is only natural, and not ‘pry- 
ing or ill-bred, and can be gratified without bad taste on the port 
of tho biographer. Few living writers have had equally with, 
Dr. Holmes the power to make readers who have knotfri nothing 
at all about him but what they gathered from his Ivofrke fed 
towards him as a personal friend. Such writers need pot he of 
the highest rank. They may fail to win os much, posthumous fame 
as falls to the lot of others who have gained but ft scanty recogni- 
tion during their lifetime. But their reward is perhaps- a* great* ' 
Dr. Holmes, as the writer tells us, was born on the £$th of 
August, 1S09, at Cambridge, near Boston, where bis father waa 
pastor. His early training no doubt contributed much to the 
serious foundation which underlies so much of his pleasantry, ' He 
is descended from an English family of the same name, which whs 
represented in America os early os the seventeenth qentury, . The 
Wendells, from whom his second Christian name is derived, are. 
themselves of old Dutch extraction, the first settler of the i 
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having come to America from East Friesland in the year 16451 
and in other wayB Dr. Holmes is related to some more os 
the 44 best ” families in America. 14 1 go in,” he writes in thfr 
Autocrat , u for the man with the family portraits against the 
one with the twenty-five-cent dnguerrotype, unless I find oat . 
that .the last is the better of the two. 1 go in for the man 
who inherits family traditions und the cumulative humanities 
of nt least four or live generations.” Of his imaginative boyhood Dr. 
Holme9 has told the world a good deal in iris writings*, but be has 
furnished his biographer with Homo fmh*noles which will be read 
with pleasure as helping to fill in the picture. After the usual pre- 
paratory schooling he entered Harvard University. About the 
same time a proposal was made to bie.ak up the American frigate 
Constitution, which had won no small fame by the capture bf the 
British Gucrriere. This act excited much indignation in Boston, 
near which town, in the Charlestown Navy Yard, the vessel waa 
lying. To this public fooling tlie young HolmeB gpve voice in ft 
spirited little poem, which was published in a Boston newspaper, 
and thence circulated about the country. The verses are charac- 
teristic. The ship 

So more shall fed the victojfs tread 
Or know the eonquen d knee j 
The harpies of the ahore s>hnll pluck f 

The eagle of tlie sea. 

And, but for the unclearness of two lines elsewhere In the poem, 
it, might have been the product of later years.. The effect of 
it was so great that tho proposal, was abandoned. Holmes, m 
might be expected, was a -frequont contributor to college maga- 
zines. After completing the usual college course, and then 
studying law for a year, ho turned his attention to medicine* 
studying first in America, and afterwards for three years in 
Europe. In 1836 he tcok his degree of M.T). Throe vears 
later he was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
at Dartmouth College, which be did not lcmg hold. Finally, 
In 1847, bo was appointed to a similar professorship at bis otan 
college, Harvard, which ho held for many years. Tneqe are some 
few of the dates which mark tho facte of Dr. Holmes's outward 
life. To the general public, especially in Europo, ho is known ft S 
the poet, wit, and novelist; hut in America his worth as artah of 
science and a teacher has for many year* been widely' recomtiged. 
Those who have listened to Dr. Holmes'* conversation, or, wnlch is 
much the Hanio tiring, read tho Autocrat or the lYofemr t can 
understand tho charm of receiving instruction from him which his 
pupils must have felt. 

This is not the place for any detailed notice of Dr. Holmes's 
works. Our object is rather to call Attention to this little bio- 
graphy, which, slight os it is, may serve to freshen the interest of 
many readers in its subject. It is, for tho most part, a com- 
pilation of facts relating to Dr. Holmes, of extracts from his 
works, and of extracts from what others have said of- written 
about him. About the author wo can have no opiniott at ftll to 
express, except that he has made the compilation with evident 
pleasure. There is a little too much of Boston genealogy in it — 
at least for those who do not happen to belong to that city. It is 
evidently written rut her for Bostonian than for English readers, aa 
many names known only to a limited circle are mentioned in a 
way which implies that everybody is familiar with them. The 
best, perhaps, of all that is quoted from Dr. Holmes's writings is 
the poem— which will be new,- to most English readers — which he 
wrote on f her occasion of the breakfast which was gf rep him by 
friends, to, celobrste lri» seventieth birthday, mtd the charming 
poem Entitled u Dorothy Q.” Both are full, of all the best quali- 
fies of bis vejr$e, U would be putting forward an absurd cwQfa 
«M ■ bite irbjcfi would otfend nobody » teste wore than tbat uf 
Dr. Hota$|b to 'say that' he was it great poet But probably fyw 
living VwpRab, in .verse or prose, have given more wholesome 
9 large numfer of reactors. . 
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BURTON’S HISTORY OF BEWDLEY • 

A MONG the smaller boroughs which escaped disfranchisement 
JljL under the Reform Act of 1832, the Beau-lieu nestling under 
its primeval Forest of Wyro, where the Severn enters Worcester- 
Shire, lud some historical, if it had no very obvious political! 
right to survive. Tho manor certainly belonged to the Crown! 
and tho Crown lessee, a Whig baronet, was elected without oppo- 
sition in December 1832, as the local member, who had held the 
neat unopposed through the five general elections preceding, “ did 
not choose again to offer himself but the method by which the 
continued Parliamentary existence of the borough was secured 
was ingenious, not to say Mezentian, in its conception. Tho con- 
stituency still retained the name of Bewdley ; but it was made to 
include the modern and rival town of Stourpoxt, which had 
arisen in the hamlet of Lower Mitton, belonging to Kidder- 
minster, a few miles lower down the Severn on its opposite hank. 
The connexion is one exclusively of Parliamentary franchise, the 
old royal borough retaining in every other respect its separate 
character. Like all ancient country towns, Bewdloy has its 
endowed Grammar School ; and Mr. Burton has set an examplo 
which lii9 brother Head-Masters will do well to imitato in col- 
lecting and editing the historical records of n community which 
has held a distinct, and locally almost a prominent, position in the 
national lifo of the past. The usual difficulty of local historians 
is frankly acknowledged in the preface; the literary material 
collected has boon large; the financial provision for its publi- 
cation small. "The materials for the work, which have been 
accumulating for several years, would make a far larger book than 
that now laid before the reader ” ; hut, os the cost of publication 
was limited by the subscription-list for copies, “ it was not con- 
sidered desirable to increase the price first named.* Financial 
difficulties of this kind may bo expected to disappear when the 
principle is recognized that a good book is os valuable as a good 
picture, while its enjoyment may bo much mnro widely extended. 

“On the summit of a hill overlooking BeWdley is Tickuoli 
House,” which , 44 when the Crown lands of t he manor wore sold 
tea or twelve years ago, was purchased by Mr. Tangye, of Bir- 
mingham,” The house, rebuilt in 1738, stands on the eito, and 
perhaps, in its inner walls, retains some of tbo fabric, of the 
Palace of Tickoohill, described by Iceland as, “ in a manner totally 
erected by King Henry VII. for Prince Arthur.” Tickeuhili 
bad been an ancient manor of the Mortimers ; and Mr. Burton 
considers it to have been distinct from Bewdloy proper, which lay 
below on the riverside. A portion of tho palace was still stand- 
ing in 1712, and is represented in one of the illustrations to the 
book as a substantial “ half-timbered ” building of the usual Wor- 
cestershire type. The situation of Bewdley was very convenient 
for tho seat or the Court of the Marches and for tho residence of 
the Princes of Wales when they exercised actual jurisdiction over 
tbo Principality. It was apparently in the Chapel of Tickenhill 
Palaoe, “ within the manor of Prince Arthur, situated and being 
near the town of Bewedelay/ not in the chapel of the town itself, 
that the marriage of the Prince with Katharine of Aragon (by her 
proxy, Boderic de ruobla) was solemnized. Mr. Burton quotes 
the account of the ceremonial from Rymer's Fader a. But it was 
in the chapel of the town that, nearly tlirco yorirs later, tbo body 
of Ibe Prince woe received as it passed from Ludlow Castle 1 o its 
burial in Worcester Cathedral. “ It was the foulist could windy 
and rayney day, and the worst way. Yea in same places fayue to 
take oxen to draw the chare, so ill was the way,” which lay 
through Oloobury Mortimer, and down the steep slope of the Wyro 
Forest, to 44 the Cbapeli of Beaudley there,” where the body 44 wns 
sot in tbo Quire, therewith such lights as might be in that room.” 
The chapel was only a timber building, but it had three chantries, 
each with its own priest, and the Mass of Requiem, at which “ tho 
Earl of Surry officiated 11 and largo aims to the poor were dis- 
tributed, could be celebrated with fitting ceremonial. “ From 
Be&udley Sir Richard Croft and Sir William Overdale, Steward 
and Controller of the Prince’s Horse, rode before to Worcester.” 
At this point Mr. Burton’s extraot from a MS. in the College of 
Arms breaks off, and it is with some regret that wo misa the con- 
firmation or correction of a local tradition which marks, as the 
route of the funeral train, the quiet country road following the 
western bank of the Severn, through Uibbesford, Areley Kings, 
and Redstone (where Layamon “ read books ”), Astley, Shrawley, 
Holt, Grimley (where the Prior of Worcester bad his country 
house), ahd Hallow, across the Severn at Worcester bridge. The 
alternative route, across Bewdley bridge and along the eastern side 
of the Severn, was probably then as now a better road, though not 
so direct. 

The Severn Valley Railway, branching from the Oxford and 
Wolverhampton line at Hartlebury, follows the eastern bank of 
the river to the boundary of Worcestershire, and its Bewdley 
Station is in Wribbenh&ll, a hamlet of Kidderminster. Mr. Burton 
lAS shown, in a clear and careful argument, that Wribbonb&ll 
originally included the site of Bewdley itself, and that the name 
gave place to the Norman Beau-lien. In the Domesday Survey 
“Kitig William holds in demesne Ohideminstre, with sixteen 
bmwadcs/ of which one was Gurbehale, •>., Wrbebole or Wrib- 
benhail, The Registers of the Priory of Worcester record the gift 
of Wxufcenhate.lo the Church by one Turstinus, for which after* 
wards several generations of Mortimer paid rent, anr which, in 
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z 388, is described as 44 the manor of Beaulieu/ Itfs worth notice 
that among these sixteen berewicke of Ohideminstro are *ko found 
“ Ribeford, and another Riboford/ One of these Dr. Nash Sup- 
poses to be the place where tho parish church of Ribbesford r t ow 
stands ; and it is very probable that the narrow strip of meadow 
land lying under the rugged forest on the western bank of the 
Severn may have bolonged to the lands on the eastern bank, from 
which it was most accessible. But the Severn Valley bad suffered 
severely from the Danish inroads ; the whole demesne of Kiddftft* 
minster was waste at the Oonauest; and although both In Kidder- 
minster and Ribbeaford there had been possessions of the Ohuroh 
of Worcester, the Domesday Survey makes no mention even of a 
priest. Uibbesford became a parish soon after the Conquest, ahd 
has a Norman church; but Wrbehale, west of the Severn; 
never formed a part of it till, under its name of Bewdley, it was 
united with Uibbesford by an Aot of Henry VI. It bad revered 
in Romo way from the Church of Worcester to the Grown, tnd 
the manor remained Crown land till its sale in 18701 The present 
Wribbenhall was nevor separated from Kidderminster, 

The existence of Bewdley as a town dates from the opening of 
the fifteenth century. Its position was such as to command the 
navigation’of the Severn betweon Shrewsbury and Gloucester, and 
its inhabitants had used their advantage. The»“ Severn ttbws," of 
which the name as well as the uso has been extinguished by rail- 
ways, originated in Bewdley, where, in 14x2, “certain persons 
having great boats called trowes had confederated themselves 
together for their singular profit, and would let no one pass 
through the said parts with their goods and chattels except they 
would hire the said boats/ Thus the citizens of Bristol and 
Gloucester complained, and, in a Parliament held at Westminster, 
prayed the King “ that they might, pass Bewdley without 
hindrance.” The merchants of tho Western cities had good cause 
to complain ; for at Bewdloy they wore hold completely in a trap, 
with no help on either hand nearer than Worcester or Bridgnorth; 
and the piratical monopolists of Bewdley made them 
“ cut in pieces n their own 44 great floto in the said 
river, or else they would cut off their hoads.” What 
immediate relief they may have obtained does not appear; 
but soon afterwards Bewdley obtained tho privileges under which 
it became a civilized and verv prosperous market town. The 
Bishop of Worcester granted indulgences to nil the faithful who 
would contribute to the* building of abridge over tho Severn ; the 
very questionable “ extra-parochial ” relation by which Bewdley 
was united with the National (Church (it had a right of 
sanctuary out of which a chapel had arisen) wus exchanged for 
the recognized status of a Chapelry of Uibbesford, and a charter 
of incorporation followed in 1472. Subsequent charters enlarged 
the privileges of tho borough, which under James I. sent a 
membor to Parliament, and had its High Steward and its 
Recorder. The importance and wealth of Bewdloy had in- 
creased, while that of Kid derm instoi had apparently declined. 
Kidderminster lmd sent two members to tho Parliament of 
Edward I. in 1295, but had never been again represented tiU the 
Reform Act of 1832; and Sir Ralph Glare of Kidderminster eat 
for Bewdley under James I. and Gharles I. In later times the 
Corporation sold tho seat, according to the prevailing practice; but 
they honestly applied the proceeds to purposes of publio improve- 
ments, and they “ still possess 3,oooh derived from this source/ 
This payment must have been made in 1814, as at the election of 
1819, when tho borough returned a townsman of its own, “ the* 
practice was discontinued/ 

During the whole of tho sixteenth century, and till the time of 
the Civil Wars, Tidwell Palace was vised as a royal residence 4 
but the furn i tu ro was sold under the Oommon wealth, and the 
house was left to decay. A considerable trade had been estab- 
lished in tho town, which especially was a centre for “ cappers/ 
or cap-makers, and in the reign of Elizabeth, and later, for tan- 
ners. Tbo carrying trade both by land and river was largely in 
the hands of the inhabitants, and pack-horse trains conveyed the 
traffic between the storehouses of Bewdley and the inland towns. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the manufacturing 
industries of Kidderminster were rapidly developing, and the 
introduction of canal communication might have largely added to 
tho importance and the trade of Bewdley but for the opposition of 
the inhabitants to the Staffordshire and Worcestershire OanaL 
Mr. Burton relates tho fact simply ; local tradition clothes it inthe 
garb of a Society then wealthily represented in the towns-^^Friendt 
take thy gutter elsewhere j we do not want tby gutter bare*” The 
“ gutter ” was accordingly taken along the course of the Stour front 
Kidderminster, and the new town of Stourport sprang up, and 
deprived Bewdlev of most of its carrying trade/ '* - 

Bewdloy had been naturally Royalist in its sympathies, yrhile 
Puritanism was strong in Kidderminster, and. the dignified little 
borough in lator times rather looked down upon tb« weaving town. 
But Mr. Burton’s researches have invested with*oorical interest 
the memories of commonplace local fights.. Shorty orftffcy years 
ago it was held as a point of honour that Kidderminster men, to 
nomine , were not to cross Bewdloy bridge*, and so bindings was 
the spirit of the law that when in 1845, for some loca} 
tho workmen of a largo Kidderminster firm invited to.erote 
the Severn by Stem-port bridge, a formal memaae. maemetiyed 
that “Jibe Bewaley men i I slleft^a w*a 

es the 


5 but the match did aqteaox* 
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fight*' This curious paper Js dated 31 Henry VH. Jan. 9, " att 
the Citie of Hereford, by the OounsaiHe of Prince Arthur,” and 
beers the « sifoett M tft the Princeand the signatures of the Bishop 
of Ely, PreSidT^t, and of other members of the Council The feud 
between the twb towns would seem to Imve been even then of long 
standing, as the ordinance provides u for a finnU concord, love, 
peace, and amytie from hensforth* between them, and for “ea- 
ohuvng aU manner gruggt, debats, variances, or discords.” And 
w if hereafter shall happen any new grugg or variance,” the in- 
habitants are not “ to justify or avenge their said quarrels,” 44 but 
alwaies to resort to the said Prince and his Counsoll,” and 44 to 
abide obei and fulfill the direction therein taken.” 

About twenty years after the death of Prince Arthur, Ticknell 
was repaired Vy Henry Yin, as a residence for Princess Mary ; 
and the weekly accounts of workmen employed, which in eighteen 
weeks amounted to 3542. 5*. 5 jj., show that the establishment of 
the palace was maintained on a Bomowbat costly scale. Mr. 
Burton has been careful to supply details of the domestic and 
social life of Bewdley and its neighbourhood, and of the connexion 
of the borough with the Court, by printing copious extracts both 
from the parochial registers And from the municipal accounts, and 
has thus furnished additional proofs of the historical value Attach- 
ing to these local public records. He has added brief notices of 
several parishes adjacent to Bewdley, including that of Dowlcs, of 
which he is rector— a small benefice, once an outlying possession 
of Malvern Priory, the very existence of which was a source of 
perplexity to the Shropshire county historian. The Tenbury and 
Bewdley Railway crosses the Severn at Bowles, after descending 
through Wyro Forest from Cloobury Mortimer. But to see the 
picturesque old town to the best advantage, it should be approached, 
not by railway, but by the Severn-side road from Worcester already 
mentioned. Turning northward along this road, after crossing 
Stourport bridge, the visitor should not pass without notice the 
overhanging churchyard of Areley Kings, with its rude but striking 
memorial marking the grave and recalling the touching story of a real 
Harry Couingsby. Mr. Burton and his readers are indebted for un 
excellent drawing of this 14 Lithologema so iU legend runs, and 
fo it is — to the pencil of “Cuthbert Bcdo,” in pledge, perhaps, of 
the “ peace and amytie ” now prevailing between Bewdley and 
Kidderminster ; but the author's share in the page containing it 
has not been os accurate as the artists. The clerical error which 


describes Sir Harry Couingsby as 44 an ancestor of the Earls of 
Essex*' is at once corrected by the context j in the preceding para- 
graph the monumental inscription “ Dedicatum soilali amici *sioio * 
by the childless and lonely Knight should havo been copied with 
more care. Sir Harry survived this friend, the Hector of Astley, 
about live years, dying in 1701 ; hardly, we think, “ in an illiterate 
as Mr. Burton describes it. ButtbU and a few other over- 
sights which occur in the later pages of the book will be easily 
corrected in a further Issue; and Mr. Burton deserves a wider 
Circulation for his painstaking and valuable work than can be 
secured by means of a private list of subscribers. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 

r ? would be difficult to count up all the English versions, entire 
and partial, in prose and in verse, of the Book of Psalms. It 
would probably be for from difficult to a literary critic to separate 
those that have any merit, that entitles them to preservation from 
a presumably much larger number that have none. Under those 
circumstances,* it might be considered unnecessary, if not a posi- 
tive waste of energy, to offer yet another version, especially at a 
time when we are looking out for one which will be issued by 
the august company of Revisers of the Old Testament. But the 
version just published by one of our ripest and most modern 
Hebraists, Mr. Cheyne, justifies its existence on every page It 
should be acknowledged os a safo principle that, over and Above 
the easting or any future Authorized Version which we use in 
public worship, wo may accept os useful any number of private 
vernons, composed With various (intent by persons of varying 
accomplishments, to give a more poetical hue, a closer imitation 
Of. the Hebrew rhythm, a revised text, a diflerent arrangement 
according to chronology, or Borne other peculiarity. All those 
lave their use. and it will bo an evil day for English Biblical 
studies when tliese independent versions are dieconraged on the 
plea /that, we have excellent public ones in the Biblo and 
Jpraycr-liQok* We cannot refrain from mentioning another con- 
adoration, which, though seemingly trivial, not unnaturally in- 
fluences many iu their study of a Biblical book. The separate 
publication of tbs Book of Psalm* in the “ Parchment Library/ 
ajtotf frdm> the rest of the Bibib, and in an elegant 44 get-up ” cf 
iki 4 *^ahdo paper, excellent typography, parchment cover, and 
gilt upper edge, obliges tho reuder to regard it as a collection of 
Aftei«n| Hebrew poetry, and to forget for the time the familiar 
Cbimsa^u iu .which he has always seqn it os simply a chapter iu 
that one book, the Bible. This new aspect enables him to appre- 
cfoteit* poetic wSiutius for move deeply, and, far from breaking, 

1 does tdauK to minder more intelligible its , connexion at various 
point* with other books in .that library of old Hebrew literature, 
thb B&ie, But the Book 0# Psalms is, on external as well as 
iuterhHeyidence, m anthology of poems from the whole period of 
Hebrew Bibhcailiteratura down to the age of the Msceahfos, and 
be allowed to appear in a separate volume, 





When we attempt to estimate the value of this pew version, we 
most first look to the foundation on which itii .erected. That it 
Is a direct translation from the Hebrew needs net io he mentioned 
when Mr. Oheyne is the translator. . But there *b* n y modes of 
dealing with the text of an ancient work pawned from age to 
age by hand-writing ; and the canons of textual criticism gena- 
rally accepted for one language cannot (at least 90 for as they rest 
on common sense, and not 011 some peculiarity iu Jhe writing of 
that one) be rejected without very special reasons hi another, sjte 
received text, then, presents cnees of obvious corruption — instances 
where it makes nonsense. We find also tangible proof that the 
existing text is not free from error, in duplicate but varying; . copies 
of the same (as Ps, xiv. and liii., Ps. xviii., and 3 Sam, xxii.) 
And tho existence of such errors was acknowledged, by Hebrew 
commentators of an eftriy age, who have appended notes, ftW, cor- 
recting tho text, ctib. The course to be followed by * modem 
editor or translator is therefore embarrassed by the tamo difficul- 
ties which make all the difiercnce between an edition, or a Greek 
or Latin author according to the textu* vulgaris, or by Bekker, 
Orelli, or Hermann. On this subject Mr. Cheyne observes;— 

Hebrew scholars can be catholic in their literary tastes, and 1# they lay 
it down ns a canon of translation that sense should generally lake gre- 
cedeuco of sound, it is not because they are deaf to v the charm of 
rhythmic melody. Nor ought they, at this hour of the day, to be Scented 
of temerity in deviating from tho received Hebrew text* The younger 
school of Hebrew scholars look upon the textual and exegctical tradition 
much os the Sanskrit school represented by Mr, Max MuUer looks upon 
the exc^allcul tradition of Sayatia, and earnestly as it deprecates the mu 
cesses of same isolated critics, will not pretend to translate that which 
cannot be translated, simply because the freijueut irregularities of Hebrew 
usage make some current rendering, apart from exegesis, uotahvokltfl^ylffr* 
admissible. The present translator is very conscious of his fallibility t but 
ho prefers to offer in such cases a plausible and worthy rendering, based 
upou some natural eiuendatiou, to airing his grammatical acumen at tho 
expense of propriety and connexion. Katticr than do this, indeed, he bus 
sometimes left a blauk in his version to indicate that the text is perhaps 
corrupt, and certainly to the translator unintelligible. 

This is a bold and straightforward account of a procedure which 
ought to commend itself to all persona who know anything of 
textual criticism. The 44 blanks ” here mentioned will (very 
naturally ) be specially distasteful to those who wish to read or to 
chant their psalm through without interruption ; and others will 
prefer some other version which shrinks not from these doubtful 
and difficult passages, because it gives them more for their 
money. Still, the soundness of Mr. Cheyne’s principle ought in 
the end to be acknowledged. Of course, however, the applica- 
tion of these principles must bo attended with differences of 
opinion. Koine good scholars may think that a passage which is 
to Mr. Oheyne 44 certainly unintelligible ” can be understood with- 
out straining or violating grammar, and vice versa. Thus Hupfeld, 
who discusses at great length all the conceivable modes of under- 
standing Ps. xvi. 3, in the end decides against them all, and would 
omit it ; but Mr. Cheyne retains it, in a doubtful translation which 
is obscure in signification. 

It is impossible in a roview intended for the general reader, and 
therefore debarred from discussing points of Hebrew grammar, fo 
do more in criticism than to note a few of the more important 
alterations in sense introduced in the new translation, with an 
occasional expression of opinion as to their merit. Mr. Oheyne 
fails to Teooguize as relative clauses many which wo should treat 
ns such. Thus in Ps. i. 2 ho writes, 44 But in the law of Jehovah 
is his delight, And on his law meditates he day and night " ; 
which we would connect with the preceding verse, translating, 
44 But whoso delight is in the law of Jehovah, And who meditates 
on it day and night.” So in xi. 4, fur, 41 Jehovah is in his holy 
palace, Jehovah's throne is in heaven ; his eyes behold, hia eyelids 
try the children of men,” we would suggest, * Jehovah, who is in 
his holy palace, Jehovah, whose throne is in heaven— his eyes 
behold,” Si c. And similarly in many other passage*— the omission 
of tho relative pronoun being a very frequent feature of Hebrew 
grammar. In Ps. xvi. 5, 44 Jehovah* is the portion of mino inherit- 
ance and of my cup ; Thou wilt be continually my lot,” the violent 
change from third to second person arouses suspicion, and in fact 
is only introduced into the translation (which in this point agree* 
with the A. V.) by the verb is, absent from the original; more 
natural would be, 44 Jehovah (thou), the portion of mine inherit- 
ance and of my cup, Wilt be continually (F) my lot.” While we 
are finding fault, we cannot omit to express astonishment at Ps. ii« 
1 2, where Mr. Oheyne retains 44 Kiss the Son.” The word for, 
here rendered son, is not Hebrew at all in this sense, but 
belong to the later language called Chaldee. If it bo here 
used in that sense, we should be compelled to place this psalm, 
which otherwise bears as antique a character as any, among the 
latest writings of the Old Testament. But tho context forbids 
it ; the subject of the following sentence, 41 Lest lie be^anm,” is 
Jehovah, who was spoken of in the preceding verse. There is 
no son in the psalm except the king of Israel, called a son 
of Jehovah in v. 7; and not he, but Jehovah himself, can 
be meant in the remaining words of v. 12. Moreover, we have 
not 44 Kiss the son ” .or 44 his son,” but indefinitely 44 Kiss a son.” 
None of the ancient versions till wo come to tho Syriac and 
Abenezra have this translation at oil. The L XX. have 8 pd£turd* 
iraifitW, the Vulgate apprehendite discipHnain, and so others. It 
may fairly be pronounced impossible, and meaningless in the 
^context. 1 Hupfeld, who discusses it at length, gives as a possible 
version "Submit sincerely,” Addressed to- the rebels against the 
Kiuk> but, also suggests a happy conjectural emendation of the 
; word that causes the difficulty, tor into fo;— 44 Attach yourselves 
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to ItiiXL (the King).” Perhaps we shall get nothing more satis* 
factory than this. A striking instance of what may be gained by 
conjectural emendation is found in Pa. xlvi, Sense and symmetry 
bout prove this poem to consist of three stanzas, vv. 1-3, 47, 8-1 1, 
the two latter stanzas having each three verses, t and a refrain 
41 Jehovah Sahaoth is. with us; our suro retreat is Jacob’s God. * 
The first stanza has the three verses/ ana wants the refrain. The 
principle of symmetry entitles Us at lbast to try ’ it. It will bo 
found to serve the purpose of the same argument as in tho second 
stanza, and to bo equally necessary here' to sense and rhythm; 
44 Let the waters thereof roar and foam ; let the mountains quake 
at the insolence therefore : — JehQvah Sal doth is with us ; our sura 
retreat is Jacob's God." Wo- regret that Mr. CJieyno ■•has not 
adopted this emendation. Perhaps tho asterisks, indicating an 
omission, in v. 4 of the same psalm, ‘ M • a river, tho arms whereof 
make glad Tho city of God," aro unnecessary, since 44 a river, tho 
arms whereof ” is equivalent to 44 the arms of a river.” 

Tlie problem how to deal with names or epithets of God is one 
of the most delicate that tho translator has to encounter, lie, as 
a scholar, must be averse to simply repeating the phraseology of 
tho Authorized Version ; and yet, when he regards his function ns 
producer of a version which may enter tho domestic circle as a | 
book of devotion or for chanting, he must be conscious that any i 
considerable innovation in the name by which we address our 
Creator will appear fund not only to the ignorant) an impertinence 
which of itself might cause the book to be flung away with 
abhorrence bv some, sensitive persons. Mr. Oheyue hns steered a 
prudent middle course. That he would not leave 44 The Lord ” 
(in capitals) to represent the Hebrew Jehovah, and to be identical 
in sound with 44 The Lord n which is the Hebrew Achmai, we 
might be sure. The fact that Jehovah is as much a proper name 
ns Jupiter is of itself sufficient reason for leaving it uualtored; 
the only question still open was whether its pronunciation was to 
bo retained as Jehovah , or altered into the form which the 
llebraistB of the present day, with a great consensus of opinion, 
believe to be the correct one — Jnhveh. If Mr. Che v no were to 
write a history or a dissertation, we feel sure that he, like Ewald, 
llupfeld, and tho modem school generally at le st in Germany, 
would write the latter. Hut he has retained •• Jehovah ” in a 
book of devotions, and we think wisely. Similarly he has left tho 
term Shaddai untranslated in Ps. Ivvifi. 14, and >• t hns rnuderod it 
44 the Almighty” in xci. 1. There ia also nn unfortunate want of 
consistency in Ps. lxxxix. 8, Jehovah God of hosts, and Ps. 
lxxx. 4, 19, Jehovah Sabdoth. In the expression Jehovah Adonai, 
Ps. ci. 21, the latter word might surely hnvn been rendered 44 the 
Lord,* as it is when standing alone. It is perhaps inevitable 
that the single English word God should cover tho two Hebrew 
words, Elohim and EL 

It is unnecessary to enumerate many passages in which we 
find ourselves thoroughly in accord with Mr. t'heyne, since we 
give a general assent to his version; but a lew points may be 
noted. The important and frequent word has id, derived from a 
Toot denoting love, is used specially in a religious seii«c, inter- 
preted, however, by some actively as “loving God” by others 
passively us 41 beloved by God.” Mr, Ulioytie understands it, 
rightly, we believe, in the former sense, and Iran slates xvi. 10, 

44 neither wilt thou sull'er thy loving one. to seo the pit,” and xii. r, 

44 Save, Jehovah, for the man of love is no more.” Ps. Ixxi. 7 is 
in the Authorized Version as 44 Their eyes stand out with 
fatness; they have more than heart could wish.” Mr. Glieyne, alter- 
ing a single letter which restores the rending used by the LXX. 
and Vulgate, obtains this : — 44 Out of the caul \i.r. the heart) their 
iniquity cometh forth : the imaginations of their heart overflow,” 
which justifies itself by tho parallelism of caul and heart iu this 
Verse, and that of iniauity and imaginations of this verse with 
pride and violence in the preceding one. Ail oqu illy happy cor- 


Bc resigned to J ebovwb, and wait bn fbrhfytiv' 
be not incensed at one whose earner pto*p4% 
at the man who brings W ,i 

* Cease from anger, and forsake wrath, * ' . 

Iks not in corned— it wau.Jd lead only to cyildoiag | 

N For evildoc jrs shall tm cut off, 

but they that await Jehovah— those shall Inherit the laud. . 

It remains to bo noticed that Mr, Qheyna goos a stop further 
than the Authorized Version in discrediting the title* of the Psalms, 
In Hebrew Bibles they are printed and numbered as if they 
belonged to tlu> Psalm itself. The English Bible retains them, 
but ns headings only, iu smaller type, and not numbered m 
belonging to tho Psalm. Mr. Cheyue discards them altogether, 
which is doubtless the best course in a book intended for popular 
use. J lis introduction is crammed full of learning, and yet Written 
in a charming style ; the examples of pouras of tho same general 
character from Assyria and Babylonia being especially interesting. 
Tho notes at the cud are terse and to the point. The only aeriou* 
want in An edition which adopts alterations of the te^t is an 
apparatus criticus . Without this the scholar can only guess what 
text the translator adopts; where ho reads a new sense into the 
old words, and where he alters it coni ectu rally ; what liis reasons 
uro for discarding tho words which lie rejects and indioates by 
asterisks. We suppose these additions were against the idles of 
the 44 Parchment Library.” If bo, it was a sufficient reason against 
publishing in that collection a book that required them. 


THE ORR-EWIXG CASE.-- NEW LAW BOOKS* 


rection is effected in Ps. xci. I, 2 (by tbe restoration of an initial 
word and altered punctuation of the first word in v. 2, both 
adopted by Hupftdu), which ia rendered i — 1 (t [Happy] ho tlmt biIh 
in the covert ol the most High, that abides under the shadow of 
tho Almighty, That nays unto Jehovah, My refuge and my 
fortress, mv God, in whom I trust.” In P«. civ. 2, 41 lie wraps 
himself in light . . bn stretches out the hoavena ” (tho third 
person for tho second), no alteration of the Hebrew text is made, 
and the now translation agrees with the following verses ; in v. 5 
41 lie founded tho earth upon its bases " is literal, for tho faulty 
4< Who laid the foundations of tho earth.” In Ps. xi. 7, besides 
the necessary correction of tho ungrammatical 44 For tho righteous 
Lokd lovetb righteousness ’’ into 44 For Jehovah is righteous, ho 
loves righteous acts,” Mr. Ghcyuo alters the second clause, 44 His 
countenance doth behold the upright,” into 44 The upright shall 
behold his countenance.” After these special criticisms, it behoves 
us to show how one of tho Psalms sounds in Mr. Cbeyne's 
version:— 

Be not thou incensed at. the evildoers, 
neither bo thou enviuiu against them that work Injostice j 

For they shall quickly fmlu uwny ti« the grass, 
and wither even as ilia green licib. 

Trust then in Jehovah, aud do that which Is good, 
inhabit the land, ami elierhh faithfulness ; 

Then halt thou have sweet pleasure in Jehovah, 
and he shall grant tbeo thy heart’s petitions. 

Boll thy CArecr upon Jehovah, 
trust I11 him, and he shall do nobly, 

And shall bring forth thine innocence as flic light, 
and thy just right us the noonday. 


purls, Tho first is a history of the case as far ns it has at present 
gone, with copious extracts from the many judgments delivered in 
the English and Scotch courts, and is most convenient and inte- 
resting. 'The second is a statement of tho author's views about it, 
and 1ms the double merit of being at once intelligible and violently 
one-sided. Tbe reader is confronted at the outset by a somewhat 
complicated array or facta, and when he has mastered these, ho 
has to deal with such terrifying Scotticisms ns 4 * commissariat/ 

I 44 cnndescendcuce,” 44 furth,” and 44 multiplepoinding.” Whether 
to this list we should add 44 rocatcd” „und 44 exocutry,” or whether 
these expressions merely indicate that Scotch printers arc not too 
human to err, wo will not hazard a conjecture. But the story ia 
not really so intricate us it looks. 

Tho late Mr. John Orr- Ewing diod in April 1878, leaving ia 
round figures 460,000/. worth of personal property. Of this 
435,000/. wm situated in Scotland, and the balance of 25,000/. in 
j Fug land. He left it tuiW ant Lilly all to trustees, in trust for five 
I young men who were the sons of one of liis brothers. Pending 
the ultimate distribution of the money, the trustees disposed or 
nearly all tho English properly, and removed tho prouoeds into 
Scotland, so that when tho first, or English, action was begun, 
there was in England no more than 2,700/., and, while that 
notion was goiug on, this amount, too, was transferred to Scotland. 
After an abortive proceeding not material to tho merits of the 
present question, the youngest of the live legatees, who woe 
then under ago, begun an action iu the Chancery Division in 
England, in which the trustees wore the do fondants, to 
have the estnto administered. The trustees defended the 
action, and contended, in the first place*, that the Court had 
no jurisdiction oxer that part of tbe property which was in 
Scotland; and, in the second place, that if it hod, it woe 
n discretionary jurisdiction, which, under the peculiar circum* 
stances of the cm so, ought not to be exercised. On the first of 
these questions Mr. Justice Manisty, sitting for Mr. Justice 
Obitty, held that he had jurisdiction; and upon tho second he 
held that ho had discretion in the matter, and that, since the 
property was practically all iu Scotland, it would bo more con* 
venicnf that it should be administered there, According to Scotch 
law. He therefore dismissed tho action. The plaintiff appealed, 
and tho case was hoard in the Court of Appeal before the late 
Master of the Bolls and Lord Justices Cotton and Eiudley, who 
unanimously reve rsed the decision of Mr. Justice M&nisty, and 

* The History of the Orr- Ewing Case. By' Walter Cook Spans, 
Advocate, ftlimfr-bulKiitute, Glasgow. Edinburgh : William Green 
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(Ox on.) Third edition. Revised by the Author and Aviet Agatefe of the 
Inner 'tern pin and of the Northern Circuit, Barrister-at»Law. „ London J 
Stevens 81 Haynes. 1884. - . * 

Statutes offer ling the Practice of Conveyancing passed in the uedrs <874, 
1881, 1882. Bv T. Cyprian Williams, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrleter-at-Law, 
LL.B. London: Henry Sweet. 1884. ^ 

The Law und Practice under the Bankruptcy Ad,* By Charles L, 
Satneon. Solicitor, incorporated Law Society’s Prizeman, < imd Stephen 
Hcelia Gold Medallist, 1874. i<ondon : Clowes and Sons. 1864. 

A Treatise oh the ^Principles of the Law of Compensation. By C, A 
Cripps, M.A n H.C.L.. of the Middle Temple, Barrieter-at-Lav London 1 
Stevens fle Sous. X884. j/ 
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Scotch action »baU kBjye had their appeal to the House of Lords 
tried. ■. - f 

Mr. Sp«w, being strongly of the same Optaibape the Judges of 
the First Division, loudly asserts that it is t& Eogluh law which 
requires reform* and that the pretensions o?tbe : ytonc&ri ‘Division 
ore oppressive to Scotchmen, and contrary to tbffawcrit of the Act 
of Union. -Hfe likewise aflirnjs, we imagine witS inorp ardour 
than accuracy, that the practice of serving English wits in Scot- 
land, which ne declares to be doe to the unconstitutional Ubo by 
Kqgiish Judges of the powers of making rules given to them by 
action before It, whatever may be his domicile, and wherever the Judicature Acts, is productive of the most-, grievous wrongs, 
the property in respect of which he is sued may be situated, and tfnd he expresses a hope that, all these » matters may. he speedily 
wilt exercise it whenever it has, by reason or his presence in set right by legislaticjfi emphasising the distinction between the 
England or otherwise, the mean* of enforcing its judgments* different systems of the two countries, More might be, said as to 
Tbq. only question, therefore, to be decided- jt not being disputed the inconvenient and retrograde character of such measures than 
that, from the point of view . off the plaintiff, it was for his we havo space to enlarge upqn at present; but affybow to tis 14 it 
advantage that the estate should be administered in England — humbly appears,” aa the Scotch, judges have an odd trick of saying, 
liras whether the plaintiff had an absolute right' td such adminis- that Mr. Spens is quite right i'o his* remark that “ the next stage 

Au.'.ki.u 1 ' i.,. l. x. t i j . i i . • ^ * ! 1 1 l. 


. deoreedtbat finest#* should ho admuuflfcered in the Chancery 
Divprfbn* The tr muees ; apneaied to the House of Lords, and 
their appeal a Court consisting” of the Loi*& 

MscKbum' latent, boih'of whom* be 
it observed, are Scotchmen, while the last mentioned is not only a 
Scotchman* but a Scotch lawyer. The groudd Of these judgments 
was shortly as follows rTho jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, and therefore of the Chancery Division, has always 
been, a jurisdiction not mi rent, but in personam, Therefore the 
Com bis jurisdiction over any one who appears and defends ah. 
action bofpxn it, whatever' may bb his domicile, and wherever 
the property in respect of which he is sued may be situated, and 
will exercise it whenever it has, by reason or his province in 
England or otherwise, the mean* of enforcing its judgments* 
Tbf only question, therefore, to be decided— jt not being disputed 
that, .from the point of view , of* the plaintiff. . it was for his 


tfatloU, or whether the Court had, and chose to exercise, a dis- 
cretion in the matter. Upon this question the opinion of all six 
•Judges hi the Court of Appeal and House- of Lords was expressed 
by the Lord Cbaucellor in the following terms - 

I cannot agree that, under the ci mute Ounces of this case, the Court find 
such a- discretion. When a huU is brought in forn competent*, by a proper 
plaintiff, agatottt defendants property ww ruble to the jurisdiction, prayin'; 
for relief to which, b}’ tho ordinary cm»r«e of the Ux fori, the plaintilf is 
entitled, it would be error to deify him kuoIi relief, unless for some reason 
sufficient in luw. 

Before this judgment wns delivered by the House of Lords 
another action had been begun in Scotland, In this action the 
trustees were the defenders, and the pursuers were tho four elder 
brothers and co-legatees of the English plaintiff. They claimed 
that the trustees should be forbidden to obey the decree of the 


of this extraordinary case will be regarded with unusixal interest 
by Englishmen as well as Scotchmen. 1 ’ 

Mr. Tlicbard Lowndes has published a moat Interesting and 
valuable account of Insurable Interest and Valuations* It was 
conceived, ns the author tells us with a naivetd of style remarkable 
in a man who is admittedly one of the. highest authorities in the 
kingdom on tho subject, with the view of affording instruction 
and practical suggestions to the members of the House of Commons 
who will have to ileal with Mr. Chamberlain's Merchant Shipping 
Bill. Mr. Low ndes is very keenly alive to tho moral and social 
dangers of over-insurance, and is, on the whole, much more favonr- 
ftblt* to Mr. Chamberlains projoct than Parliament has hitherto 
shown itself likely to be. He expresses his general view of the 

3 ues Lion with admirable clearness and moderation in his Intro- 
action and Conclusion, the intermediate chapters tracing the 


Chancery Division, or to remove any of the property or title-deeds history of insurance law from its invention in the middle ages, 
to it “ forth ” of Scotland andScotch jurisdiction ; or, alternatively, through its introduction into England, down to the present time* 


beforo Lord Fraser, who delivered, shortly after the decision of 
the House of Lords iu the English cn?o, an exceedingly bellicose 
judgment in favour of the pumpers. He relied on tho surprising 
assertion that it was 44 necessary precisely to see how this 
matter is dealt with, as a point of international law, in 
other countries than in England, by the Courts of civilized 
nations. It is perfectly clear that, if the practice of 
the Court of Chancery iu England is inconsistent with in- 
ternational law, no Court of a foreign country is bound to 
respect, it.” He qualified the admission that certain 44 convenient 
arrangements” had been made for enforcing in Scotland and 
England judgments delivered in England and Scotland re- 
spectively by the boast that “ the suggestion of" them “came 
from Scottish lawyers.” He relied on the provision of the Act 
of Union 41 that no causes in Scotland bo cognoscible by the 
Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or any other 
Court in Westminster Hall”; and, finally, hurling defiance at tho 
judicature of South Britain, made the order asked for by the 
pursuers. The unhappy trustees, ordered to administer by tho 
House of Lords, and not to administer by Lord Fraser, appealed 


on the 29th of February of the present year. Tho Lurd President, 
like Lord Fraser, was disposed to gird at the Southron. Ho 
pointed out that the Scotch substitute for administration suits was 
much more convenient, and that the English practice had no 
precise counterpart north of the Tweed, observing , 44 1 trust I do 
not exceed the true limits of a judicial utterance when I Add that 
it is verv fortunate for tho people of Scotland that it is so.” The 


article of the Union already quoted, and upon the case of Pres' on 
v. Melville, in which Lord Cottenham held that “tho adminis- 
tration must be in the country in which possession is taken 
atid held, under lawful authority, of the property of the deceased." 
It is to be obpfervcd, however, that in that case the property 
the administration of which was in dispute was situated in 
England, and the point actually decided was not that Scotch 
property must be administered in Scotland, but that English 
property must be administered in England* The Judges in the 
First Division did not dispute that the decision of the House 
of Lords in tbe English action might be correct according 
to’ English law; but they held that, whatever the English law 


through its introduction into England, down to the present time* 
For so small a volume the book is wonderfully complete, and we 
can heartily commend it to all who desire a thorough acqaAiffU 
mice with the rudiments of a most important controversy. 

Tho existence of a third edition of a law hook only seven years 
old is, of course, its own excuse ; but it appears to us that if the 
authors of Messrs. Harris & A gabpg's Principles of the Criminal 
[jaw wero required to find any other, they might havo aoihe diffi- 
culty in doing so. Tho arrangement adopted is nearly the same 
as that of Mr. Justice Stephen a Uirjcst of the Criminal Luw . It 
is about twice ns long as that well-known work, the paragraphs 
being written with popular looseness of expression, instead of with 
scientific accuracy, and the examples being left out. It is said to 
be intended for ** btudents, especially thoNO preparing for the final 
examination of tho Incorporated Law Society," and we daresay it 
answers the purpose very well. 

Mr. T. Cyprian Williams traverses a well-troddpn field in 
presenting to the reader the text of all the Acts affecting con- 
veyancing, from the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1 S74, to the Married 
Womon's Property Act, 1882, together with much comment, 
the Kulea of Court under the Acts in question, and a reasonable 
number of forms aud precedents. The book is rather big, and 
the language in places rather tine, as tho following example, taken 
at random, will show: — “From what, has been said, it will be 
soon that the rxart meaning of the above section is not likely to be 
elucidated without judicial struggling. And when reason Hhall be 
in travail of the construction of this enactment, who shall flay 
whet meaning will be born ? n 

From an exceptionally formidable title-pngo wo gather prin- 
cipally that Mr. 0 . L. Samson obtained the Stephen lleolis 
Gold Medal in 1874, and wrote tho ninth or tenth book on the 
new Bankruptcy Act that has come under our notice ten veers later. 
In the latter task he has been materially agisted by Messrs. 
II. P. Jones and Arthur Newman, solicitors, of Manchester, and 
the triumvirate, whut with Kales, and a list of the County Courts, 
and the text, of the Debtors 1 Act, 1869, have produced a very 
voluminous edition of the Act indeed. This is all the more praise- 
worthy because they have omitted the usual historical introduc- 
tion. The notes are full, and t he words of decided cases are 
quoted with cotmuemlab'o frequency. 

We are glad to uutico that Mr. Cripps’s useful and well-written 
book on the Law of Compensation —an inconspicuous but important 
branch of our judicature— has reached a second edition. 

Mr. Alfred Emden has published another of his convenient 
little books of the primer kind. This time his subject is the legal 


might bo, the Scotch law was thAt this particular projotty position of shareholders, and he treats it ns clearly and judiciously 
nui*t bis administered iff Scotland/ and they expressed the opinion as his previous works would load us to expect. It is very well 
that tf their judgment was appealed from to the House of Lords, printed, which is an important matter in a book of this kiml. It 
thp House ox Lords, sitting to decide a question of Scotch law, docs not Appear to bo designed as a treatise for professional use, as 


would ha vs, to affirm their decision, and would thus be in the 
anomalous position of having pronounced two contrary judgments 
about the administration of the same property. They therefore 
ordered that th fcyropcrty should be sequestered, the trustees 
» removed ‘ Jtotit tJGr office, and ^judicial factor appointed to 
adminiafjri ike estate. Thus far Mfc Spans. Since tbe pubtieetion 
of hie hook the matter has Again come before Mr. Justice Chitty, 
aud he* recognising the nrobability of the Scotch Court being right 
in its. IfftPreretstion of Scotch law, and the pdeslbUliy of their 
tadenfefft Msg affirmed by the House of Lords acting as the 


authorities are never quoted, but as a handbook for laymen 
(granting that such a thing is legitimate at all) it will probably 
be found extremely serviceable. 

Of a similar kind is Mr. Beal's Practical Quids to Administra- 
tion Orders under Station 122 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. It 
consists wholly of the collation from other sources of a few rules 
and forms with the section in question, and probably enjoys the 
distinction of being the smallest law book extant 


Supreme Optra of Appeal for Scotland^ has ordered a stay of 
jrtcffetidfcp'te ,'tte EogUfth action,* until the defenders ip the 
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HISTORT OF THE INDEX EXPya&ATORHflfcf* 

' k 

TT has been said by no less learned and distinguished^ aSomah . 
X Catholic scholar than Lord Acton, in the article with which 
he closed the Home and Fbreiyn Review, after it had' been 
indirectly consnred in a Brief of Plus IX., that “ owo of this great 
instruments for preventing historical scrutiny has lcmg boen the 
Index of prohibited books, which was accordingly directed, not 
against fain-hood only, but particularly against certain depart- 
ments of truth.” He adds that it bad been used “ to keep the 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history from the faithful, apd t6 give 
currency to a fabulous and fictitious jjficluro of the progress and 
action of the Church”; but that this scheme could only have 
succeeded, even partially and for a time, in aia age when every 
party virtually liad its own prohibitive. Index to bropd incon- 
venient truths, and none cared for knowledge which could not be 
made available for argument* The same causes which explain the 
existence and partial success of the Index will help to explain the 
envious circumstance that, up to our own day, no tolerably 
adequate and impartial history of it has appeared. There was 
indeed one published at Home in tho last century by the Jesuit 
Zacrarin, which however is not a history but an apology. And a 
work appeared about fifty years ago by nn English clergy man, tho 
Itev. J. JVlendham, which is correct in the main as far as it goes, 
but is too superficial, and too much filled out with the con- 
ventional No Popery padding of his day, to be a satisfactory or con- 
venient authority. As a rule Roman Catholic writers have been 
ehy of entering on the discussion of a confessedly ticklish subject, 
and Protestants havo been too contemptuous or too ill-informed 
about the details to discuss it to much purpose. A very great 
obligation thereforo has been conferred on tho literary* world 
in general, and especially on atudunts of e<vlc juristical history and 
divines, by the publication of the exhaustive and lucid work ou 
the subject, the first volume of which is now before us. Dr. 
Reusch, one of the most learned, temperate, and widely respected 
of tlio German Catholic professors who joined the Old Catholic 
movement after the Vatican Council, is already well known to 
scholars by some able works in defence of Revelation. He is a 
man singularly free from any infection of the odium theologicnm, and 
if he has felt bound in conscience to renounce liis allegiance to Romo, 
he has neither taken up his parable against her, nor has he in 
other respects renounced his allegiance tv) what lie in common 
with Rome regards as the Catholic faith. He is thus exception- 
ally fitted, as well by his studies ns his antecedents, to deal with 
the history of tho Index, without prejudice or passion, and he has 
shed upon it tho 14 dry light” of nn ample knowledge based on 
minute and laborious rosenreh. To attempt anything lilco a com- 
plete examination of tho volume already issued, which com- 
prises more than 600 closely-printed pages, would obviously ho 
within our present limits impossible, but we may givo our readers 
some idea of the salient points and main drift, of the inquiry, 
which may lead such of thorn as are so minded to make further 
acquaintance with it for themselves. It seems strange that so 
little information should have been supplied on this .subject by 
writers who, one might have supposed, would liud it lie directly j 
in their way. Thus Ilallam says very little about it, though ho | 
observes that 44 Romo struck a fatal blow, and perhaps more ! 
deadly than she intended, at literature in the Index fcxpurgatoriiis ' 
of prohibited books.” And Unnkc barely notices it in his Jib- j 
tort/ of tho Popes, though ho handles separately the reigns of each j 
of the four pontiffs who, ns will presently appear, had the chief | 
hand in its establishment and organi/Jition. 

In a brief introduction Dr. Reusch gives us a comprehensive j 
synopsis of the subject matter of this volume. There havo been j 
lour principal oditi'ons of tho Roman Index, tho first of which | 
was issued under Paul IV. in 1559; tho second, often called the 1 
44 Tridentine Index,” becauso prepared by a Commission appointed 
at the Council of Trent, was published under Pius V. in 1564; j 
the third was prepared and printed in 1590, under direction of 
Sixtus V., but never formally published, owing to bis death in 
that year, and its suppression by his successors ; the fourth, based | 
largely on that of Sixtus, was published in 1596 by Clement VIII. j 
Of this lust there have been some forty editions since, with occn- ! 
sional changes, the principal of which are those of Alexander VII. | 
in 1664, and Benedict XTV. in 1758. But. in the lew years pre- 
ceding tho hauo of tho first. Roman Index by Paul IV. several 
local 14 catalogues ” of prohibited books had beou put forth, as c.g. 
by the Sor bonne, by the University of Louvain, at Venice, at 
Milan, and in England under Henry VIII. It may bo observed 
that by the second rule of tho Roman Index ull^ writings by 
heretical («.c. Protestant) authors on religious subjects arc ipso 
facto forbidden ; but many Protestant works not professedly on re- 
ligious subjects and many works by Roman Catholic authors have 
from time to time been placed on the Index. It is Dr. Retiscl&’s 
object to ascertain the principle on which these prohibitions are 
based, and tlio result they have produced; and , no notes gener- 
ally that during the sixteenth century tho main object of the Index 
was to combat' tho Protestant Reformation, and in the subsequent 
period, which may bo illustrated by the edition of Benedict XI V„ 
to suppress heterodox or suspected teaching witlriu the pale of tho 
Ghurch, Tho earlier editions include most of the books censured, 
during tho middle ages, before tho invention of printing, and the 
ostab&hmezM. of any regular Index, which followed upon it. For 

* Per Indt* dcr verbotenm )l ticket, Pin Beit rag sur Kirch lichen unit 
f dcra turae* ckirh te. Von Dr. h\ Heinrich Rcu&ch, Professor an der Univer- 
li&fctau Bonn. Krater Band. Bourn 


it must bo remembered that tips method 1 of SunpielrinR* ytewt , 
hold to be dangerous is not only not of Papal but — as Dr. 
Reusch might have added not ^even ofObriatf&m origin* 
Diocletian’ made it a special object lb burn thA, 0 to 4 stiftn Scidp* 
tuivs, and Julian sought to attain tbo same /fad fey withhold- 
ing from Christiaus the” meads of instruction which .might 
enable thorn to propagate their belief. The early Councils of the 
Church condemned heterodox books, after which the JJnjjperoj, 
destroyed them. Pope Leo I. himself burnt heretical bxks, but 
it is curious that tho first instance of a General Council ordering 
books to bo burnt is that of the Third Council of Cox^tantinople 
in 68 1, which ordered the Monotbelite Letters of Pope Honoruui 
to bo burnt. There were various heterodox writings conformed by 
luediieval Synods and popes, but it is noteworthy that, up to the 
end of the "twelfth century, no restriction was placed qn reading 
vernacular translatioos of the Bible. In the thirteenth century 
some French local Synods made regulations on the. Subject, and 
in England two centuries later WyclifiPs version was forblafoif 
in Spain from the thirteenth pentury all translations were for* 
bidden, not by ecclesiastical but royal authority. We may so far 
anticipate as to add here that in 1530 a proclamation of Henry VIII. 
forbade the reading of the Bible in English without special 
license, but in 1536 a copy of Coverdale’s translation was ordered 
by Cromwell, the Vicar-t ienaral, to be placed in every church. 
In France translations of the New Testament and the Psalter ap- 
peared under episcopal sanction early in the sixteenth century, 
and a century later Won and Billuart declared that everybody 
was at liberty to read the Bible throughout France, Germany, 
and Holland, and that many bishops recommended it, # Mean- 
while the Talmud and other Jewish writings were forbidden in 
tlio la tor middle ages, and in the sixteenth century Hocstmt, a 
Cologne inu nisi tor, backed by the Mendicant Order and the Uni- 
versity of Paris, wished to destroy All Jewish literature except 
the Old Testament, which led to a vehement protest from 
Jteuchliu, and stirred up a brisk controversy in Germany. 

And now, passing over for waut of space many previous 
local ordinances— academical, episcopal, royal, aud parliamentary — 
ou tho salo and reading of heterodox books, we may note the 
organization, by a Bull of Paul III., in 1542, of the Roman 
Inquisition, as a tribunal independent of the bishops for the 
suppression of heresy and heretical literature, which was vigorously 
entorced by himself and his successors. But the first Italian 
list of prohibited books which can be called an Index was 
issued in 1545 by the Somite of Lucca, under the influence 
of the Roman Inqiibitiou. It was not till fifteen years later 
that Paul IV. published in 1559, during tho second suspension 
1 nf the sittings of tho l Council of Trent, the first Papal Index, 
j in a Bull which opens with the startling announcement that 
| *• many of tho regular clergy, who thought they could combat the 
' Lutheran and other heretics of tho day by studying their works, 
have so devoted tlieinsftlwe to this study as to have fallen thom- 
selvos into the errors of the heretics.” And accordingly all 
previous permissions to read their works were cancelled, except in 
the case of the Inquisitors General and Cardinals expressly autho- 
rized by thn Pope. Thu Index itoalf is alphabetical and adopts a 
threefold classification, followed in all later editions, of works 
avowedly heretical, which are absolutely and i/m facto forbidden; 
works shown by experience to be dangerous, whether for their 
heterodoxy, or on other grounds, os, e.g, books ou astrology and 
tho like; and lastly anonymous works, mostly by heretics, con- 
taining mischievous doctrines. This Index, as being the first of 
the kind which had appeared, naturally attracted* very general 
notice throughout Europe, and in many quarters, on account 
of its contents, excited great surprise. It was remarked, as 
Bpondauua says, that unlike previous edicts on the subject, it 
prohibited works not dealing with religious questions at all, works 
by Catholic writers*, and works condemned simply because the 
printers were suspected. The books ordered to too given up to 
the inquisitors were generally burnt, though this is not expressly 
enjoined, hut oven in Rome it was found impossible to carry out 
tho decree in all its strictness. The second Papal Index, issued 
by Pius IV. in 1564, is iu fact a republication, with some omis- 
sions and udditious, of tho first, and is only called the Tridentine 
Index because— like the Tridentine Catechism-— it was drawn-up 
by a Commission appointed for that purpose at the Council* 
though not issued till after its dissolution. The chief novelty is 
the condition, appended for tho first time to the censure of several 
books, of “ donee currigatuv,” or some equivalent^ formula. Ten 
rules however are laid dowu, generally modifications of previous 
enactments of Paul IV., which still remain in force, where the 
Index is received. Of these the most important- are, that all 
original works of bcrcsiurchs are absolutely forbidden ; fot read- 
ing of the Bible in the vernacular is forbidden without express 
license, which may be obtained from bishops, inquisitors, q? con- 
fessors, and the same rule applies to all vernacular works . or 
controversies of tho day between Catholics And Jftotestafefs; 
that all obscene works are absolutely forbidden, lut exception 
being made in favour of the Pagan clqsjifrv on account of 
their elegance of style, but^thoy are oevtOvf* be used (i& 
these portions of thorn, such ns Martial’* Epigrams, &c«) in the 
education of youth ; that all works on astrology, necromandy,.and 
' the like are forbidden. It may be added that since; the tune of 
Raul IV. MachiavelliV.wferks have been on the, Index, and cannot 
be read without a epeciaUicense, and that the only, j&foced 
by Paul IV. with the qualification, eoeommeo, of 

41 donee corrigatur ” it IJocecrcrio’s 
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by a OcwiWMiOBtiit Home of the passage held often slve, to ‘Ht- 
IpWi hut not oi : M obscenities. ■ It is, further worth noting that 
tto tbnrih’um do Etnendanda Eecteria, published by a Commission 
of Cardinals under Paul IV., and including Contgrinij Pole> and 
Sadolet funong its members, was on the Index till ifr$8, when the 
quafineat&onwM ad'ded , u cum notis vd prmfationibus bsoreticorum^ 
but aa there is no edition without those appendages; the prpbi* 
bHacra nsmains xa force. We may further observov-wbat bean* 
out Lord Acton's remark, quoted just now— that since the end of 
the sixteenth centory the number of Roman Catholic works on the 
Index hat been largely multiplied* In 1571 Pius V; established a 
special Congregation of the Index, consisting of four Cardinals 
,-imd^M^O<meidto!s» and this Arrangement was confirmed by 
Giegory XIIL, Sixtus. V*, and Clement VIII. Wb must pass 
oyet our author’s detailed and very interesting report of the 
strange and disgraceful episode of the persecution of Archbishop 
Currants, primate of Spain, for heresy, which however is well 
worthy of careful study for more reasons than one. It shows 
.plainly how little the most saintly life, an unimpeachable zeal for 
Catholic orthodoxy, and the distinct recognition of it by Popes 
and by the Council of Trent, could guarantee the victim of base 
religious animosities against cruel and lifelong ill treatment. 

la 1588 Sixtus V. charged the Congregation of the Index with 
the preparation of a new edition, which was printed in 1590, but 
—like his edition of the Vulgate— only just before jus death, and 
Was withdrawn, like the Vulgate, in a Brief of Clement VI LI. so 
worded as to conceal the fact that they had actually been com- 
pleted and ready for publication. The truth is that. Sixtus had in 
both cases gone beyond the recommendations of the Commissions, 
and had inter alia placed Bellarmino’s works on the Index, partly 
from his dislike to the Jesuits, but chiefly from his very exalted 
notion of the temporal prerogatives of his See, which Bcllnrtnine 
did not sufficiently uphold. J 3 ut in substance the Index of Sixtu9 
formed the basis of that of Clement VIII., a a it. had itself been 
based on the Index of Paul IV. »Sixtus had substituted for the ten 
Tridentine rules 22 new oiu.*9 of his own, and many of these were 
adopted by Clement VI 11 ., who restored the original ten, in 
the shape of appended Observation es. Ho included in his “ tirst. 
class ” twice as many names as Piu9 IV%, and among them were 
many of quite insignifiennt writers, and some of zealous Catholics. 
The fourth and last, chief odition of the Index, issued by 
Clement VIII. in 1596, was prepared undor the auspice of 
Bellarmine, as M Consul tor of the Congregation,” and— it is need- 
less to add — does not include his own works. Its most dis- 
tinctive feature is a new instruction to bishops and inquisitors 011 
the treatment of forbidden books. This is the last Papal Index 
noticed in the present volume. Bui Dr. Reuscli calls attention 
before concluding to u the Protestant censorship of the sixteenth 
century,* which chiefly differs from the Homan Index in this 
respect, that from the want of any uniform organization it could 
not formally denounce the possession or perusal of fur hidden books 
as a mortal sin, or visit it with excommunication. lie refers to 
the censorship exercised — through the instrumentality of Uni- 
versities, Theological Faculties, Consistories, or Censors specially 
appointed— by th« civil power in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland. He might have added that in .lSngland Convocation 
censured heretical publications and the Star Chamber suppressed 
them, while under Elizabeth no printing-presses were allowed except 
in London. Oxford, and Cambridge, and no “ Popish books ” could bo 
imported from tho Continent without the permission of the Council. 
In conclusion, while fully admitting the potent influence of tho Index 
in restraining the dissemination of heterodox or otherwise objection- 
aide Works, l)r. Iteusch pointsout some important deductions which 
have to be made from any benefit, or supposed bone tit, thence accruing 
to the Church. In the first place, the authority of those restriction* 
wad from the first virtually circumscribed within tho limits of tboso 
countries under tho control of the Inquisition, And whs elsewhere 
very generally ignored, And in the next place, whero its influmco 
Aid .extend, we must remember, judging from a strictly Catholic 
standpoint,” the very serious attendant drawbacks, of which tho 
author ehutner&tes these six. Both the popular reading of tho 
Bible, aud the scientific study of Scripture and the Fathers by 
scholars, was greatly impeded. So also was scientific culture of 
all grinds, *od the study of foreign literature. Pallavicino again 
allows that the fear of censorship acted as a serious check on 
Catholic authorship altogether. And lastly tho prohibition of 
perfostly orthodox works, which did not harmonize with the views 
dominant just then at Rome, tended of course ?— as was designed— 
to maaipulats the Roman view of things into the svntcnfia com- 
result which those alone will consider beneficial, whose 
Ideal ii the Identification ^ of unity of faith with regimental uni- 
formity of theological opinion, and whowish to transform the Catholic 
Into the {toman Church.” That the gravest evils h ave actually fob 
. lowed* {tap all these causes— notably; we should be disposed to Say, 
from thfe seoond. tgmffi b, and the sixth— is matter not or opinion but 
- of history, sbnnoEdy capable of verification. We shall look with 
' rtoat wfeest for the appearance of Dr. Rausch's second volume. 
Meanwhifo^ may Observe that he has adopted a judicious division 
of W ItiMpress large and small print ; those who wish only 
to obtain * general view nf the subject may, ua a rule— there are 
* some exCfeySons to it— cotrflhe their atfonrioato the portions 
: printed in Itagfcrtypel for atudepts, who wish to gsin a thorimgh 
master* of the p^ragiwphs in small printi which usually 


lyeotokm 

a detailed notice* ti^jprihoipjil works iftdi&hd, iemd the 
pm* wal, be iftvaloablc. The araduht of 
k labour represented % %ucb * oofopilutioh 


nmsfe be 4 mp 1 y enormous. The author ii cmph|rticRUy — to use a 
jphrase of (Jardinol Newman*a— “ * man of fsets, os a German 
should be"’ In his preface, while recording oftai? obligations, ha 
makes special acknowledgment of the e^MStahCSi AsVwell by oral 
su^estiou os hi many , other ways, received from bis M highly 
vavurud teacher, Bollinger,” and above all . for having bad placed at 
hi* disposal the Collectanea which DijiUngujc had himself prepared 
for a bi&tory of the Index, 


* 'AHTISTW HOMES • 

I T must constantly happen to an architect to have to present to 
the world os his own conception buildings which are in reality 
tho result of compromise with tk» taste of obstinate clients. A 
particular interest therefore attaches itself to designs made by 
them either for their own habitations or for those of brother 
artuts, with whom it may bo presumed that they agree. In the 
charmingly got-up book before us we have a series of such houses 
by sovcral of tho most prominent living architects, as well as 
specimens of the work of the late Mr. Burges and the late 
Mr. Street. Tho book has been arranged with a view to giving 
pretty pictures of pretty buildings, but also to bo of some practical 
value. Plans and sections form part of many of the plates, and In 
some cases tho details of tho more interesting portions are added* 
As might l>e expected, the work represents houses of many styles, 
a large number of which are grouped along the roAd recently made 
celebrated by tho residence initof ll»e late King Goto way 0. Here we 
have Mr. Burges's magnificent attempt to combine the thirteenth 
century and the nineteenth century, as well as sonic very interesting 
varieties of the Dutch Renaissance. The facade of Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s house, designed by Mr. Norman Rhuw, carries us back a littlo 
earlior iu spirit. The three projecting bays under the three gables, 
with the heavy cornice running along round the top, has a 
pleading flavour of tho true Jacobean style. Inside the planning 
is perhaps too ingenious. Mr. Colin Hunter’s bouse, by Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson, is most satisfactory, giving a picturesque front which 
is at the same time both quiet and natural. . Sir Frederick 
Leighton's house, tho work of Mr. Aitchison, is heavy outride, and 
the brick is of a bad colour *, internally, however, it is completely 
redeemed by the cleverly-arranged corridor and Arab Hall, sur- 
rounded with Persian tiles of rich colours. The house which Mr* 
Webb bus built for Mr. Prinsep is a good example of how much 
may he done, oven with the simplest materials, by the clever 
arrangement of masses. Tho two examples of*Mr« Champneys's 
work, his own house and that of Mr. Holiday, deserve camM 
study. lie has the art of giving pleasing effects by symmetrical 
grouping, and his use of the Queen Anne style has a very delight- 
ful English flavour about it. Tho set of drawings, however, 
which will perhaps attract most attention is that of the late Mr. 
Street's house, one of them being the facsimile of a pencil sketch 
of liis own. These drawings speak for themselves, aud fully beat 
out the great architect's reputation. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

\ FATALITY seems to attend the autobiographies of colo- 
1. JL br&ted personages. George Sand and Daniel Stern break 
off just as the reader begins to really wish thorn to go on* 
But no autobiography has been so unlucky ns Heine (1), who, 
beginning to write his reminiscences at an age wheu few men 
have anything to record, keeping autobiography before him as 
one main purpose of his life, and actually achieving four bulky 
volumes, ends, if his present editor maybe trusted, by bequeath- 
ing to posterity tho pretty but insignificant fragment now first 
published, and "a single section of his .suppressed work, treating 
mainly of the life of an adversary. The brilliant, if bitterly 
unjust, disquisition on Borne was, wo now learn, an excerpt from 
Heine’s memoirs ; and from this the world can form some idea 
what it has lost in them. We assume that Ilerr Engel, the 
editor of the fragment now published, is justified in accepting the 
positive assertion of M. Zuiia, through whose instrumeutulity it at 
length sees the light, that it was written to replace a much more 
important autobiography destroyed by the writer. Against this is to 
bo sot the equally positive assertion of Gustav Heine, surviving 
brother of the poet, that be is himself in possession of the memoir* 
in question. Wo must concur with Herr Engel in considering thia 
allegation as of very little weight against the unquestionable fact 
that Gustav Heine has neither published these documents nor 
shown them to anybody, and one to be charitably explained by a 
confusion in his mind between momoira and correspondence. If he 
really has tho papers, or proofs of their existence, Herr Engel’s 
strictures can hardly fail to evoko them. It is, indeed, true 
that the whole Heine family seem to have been possessed 
hv a mania for suppressing their illustrious relative. Carl 
Heine, the cousin, like Sir Timothy Shelley, ouly allowed the 
widow a pension on condition that she abstained from biography. 
Maximilian Heine, auuther brother, got hold for an ho ur of 

+ * ArihtlF Homes \ a Portfolio of Draftings, vnlndimj the House* 
Studies of severe l eminent Painter*, Sculntnn, a nd Architect*. By Maurice 
5 . Adams, A.R.LB.A., Architect. London r B. T. Batutord. 

1 (l) Htinrhk Itcme's Mmairen mud naugerimmalU fodirhto, Prosa mod 
Mit Rinleituug, hsrausgouubeu vott Eduard Engel. Hamburg t 
(Ann und Cam pa* Loudon *. Kolckmanm 
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inaatyU which would ho a! moot intolerable \d anylah- earned and deserted i is name than tjuaw bendfed w the earlier 
guage except German, but in that language passes. muster by a volumes. Nicastro and Moateleone; Pjxso and Mileto, are names 
certain genhinenes* of Ming and diction which would hardly which evoke no memories in the classical student \ * and those 
survive the ordetft of translation. A musical composer aud a older names with which they or their neighbourhoods are con- 
baroness are continually coming into contact, and continually nected, Teriua, Teurnea, Vi bo Valentia, Hipponton, represent 
getting separated by unpropitious occurrences or the conventions interests of but a fourth- or tifth-rate kind. . On the other 
of* Society. . At last, when thoir happiness sebms on the point of hand, the mediaeval and modern associations of the small district 
being secured by a divorce, the lady thinks better of it, and takes here discussed are very great. Nicastro itself was a place 


poison j the lover accepts the catastrophe with unlooked-for 
’ resignation ; and all discords are understood to be resolved into 


“The Pipers of the Dusenbach” (io), a romantic tale, by 
W. Jensen, is an excellent specimen of its class, being highly 
'interesting as a story, and exceedingly well written. “The 
House Tutor ” (u), by Baldwin Moll bauson, is. a fair novel of 
incident. “The Tax-Gatherer . of Klauscn ” (12), an historical 
novel, by Johann von Wildonradt, does not rise beyond the 
ordinary circulating library level; and Knrl Frenzcl’s novel- 
ettes (13), though well written, are not very interesting. 

Edward von Bauernfeld’s novelettes (14), appearing in a little 
series called “ library for blast and West,” are, we suppose, not 
entirely new, but their merit entitles them to special uotice. The 
first, a sketch of Vienna life, is as airy and sparkling ns any 
French story, and is all the better for a good moral. “ The 
Guardian Saints,” a mediroval story, makes perhaps too great a 
demand on the reader’s failb, but is still highly entertaining; nnd 
u The Last Fairy ” is a pretty fanciful tqle, not devoid of inner 
significance. The scries of which this volume is a part promises 
to bo distinguished both by merit and cheapness. 

Ossip Schukin's novel in the Rundschau {1 5) takes us this 
month to Rome, and introduces us to a mixed society of all nation- 
alities. Lively and entertaining, and not without passages of 
pathetic interest, it belongs essentially to that cosmopolitan 
type of liction which increased facilities of intercour&o tend 
to create, and which is particularly characteristic of the two 
nations especially given to travel for pleasure — Russia and 
America. Salvatore Farina’s u Grandfather ” is prettily and 
humorously sentimental in a manner not U9ual in Italian fic- 
tion. “Athena and Elousis,” by Curtius, is an exposition of 
the patriotic policy of Pericles, founded on a recently dis- 
covered decree respecting the EJcuainian priesthood. Beiug an 


covered decree respecting the EJcuainian priesthood. Beiug an 
oration on the Emperor’s birthday, a comparison of Pericles to 
Kaiser Wilhelm was of course inevitable. Tbere are also tho 
tirat part of an excellent account of Manzoni, and aiiulie* on 
Faust by Professor Schcror, especially relating to the change of 
plan which the Second Part seems to have undergone since Goethe’s 
original conception of it in 1800. 

The most important contribution to Auf dor Hohe (16) is Dr. 
Eugene Oswald’s valuable Bketcli of the history of Positivism in 
England, describing the introduction of Comte 0 doctrine into this 
country, its alow propagation, its, present condition and prospects, 
and its principal open advocates and indirect adherents, lie very 
justly characterize* it as 44 a loaven,” not calculated to crystallize 
into a distinct organization of any account, but sensibly modifying 
tho general consciousness of the community. Ho does not mention 
the article by Sir David lirewster in tho JSilinhurgh Review for 
August 1838, nor that by William Smith in Mick wood s Magazine 
for March 1843, which were, wo bolieve, the first serious dis- 
cussions in this country of Go rates claims ns a philosopher. 
u Miriam , 1 n a story of ancient Babylon, is a not unsuccessful 
attempt to revive tho past. “ The Trident,” by Podro do Alarcon, 
is noteworthy for the photographic truth of its descriptions of 
Spanish life and sconerv. 


of great importance under the Uohenstauffen. At Maids* close 
to mcastro, Sir John Stuart broke a fifteen-years' tradition of 
French victory. All round it raged the furious resistance to 
French tyranny which Cardinal Buffo excited, and which, 
with better guidance, might have anticipated the successes of 
the Spanish guerrillas. At Rizzo took place . tjie lost event 
of Muratfs gallant frivolous life— an event, py the, way, id which 
England participated, not, indeed, very directly, but after a 
fashion not altogether satisfactory. M. Lcnorinanfc, mention- 
ing tho facts, makes no comment on them ; indeed, both 
in respect to this matter and to Maida he writes entirely, 
without Animus, and throughout the book displays a spirit of 
national impartiality rare among Frenchmen and not perhaps 
universal among ourselves. The seedy little town of Monteleone 
has associations with Agathocles and with Cicero. Mileto was long 
the head-quarters of Count Roger of Ilauteville, and one of the 
centres of Borman domination in South Italy. Of all these tilings 
M. Lenormaut writes in a miscellaneous but pleasant fashion, and, 
with ample learning, joining to his lore his experiences of travel. 
Fourteen little* pigs onco bodily played the part of harpies to his 
party as they picnicked ; and at this extremity or Italy M. 
[jcnormnnt felt un astonishment, which his readors will pretty 
certainly share, at fiuding cider, and very good cider, the common 
drink of the inhabitants. Very clever people, remembering what 
hoa been said above about Mileto, will doubtless cry all at once, 

“ The Normans ! ” and it really appears that for onco very clever 
people will be right. 

All readers of Rousseau should turn to the May number of the 
Revue suissv (2). We havo been taught to consider 41 Maximo ” a 
lady of aomewlmt questionablo morals indeed, but who hod tho 
excuse of a negligent and libertine husband. MM. de Montet 
and Ritter have ungnllantly disinterred from family records the 
husband’s account ot the matter, which ia decidedly different. 


orioles to i M. do Vnsurrons (as, it seems, we ought to call him ; nor was he, 


* FRENCH LITERATURE. 

rpiIE third volume of the late M. Leftormant’s book on Magna 
1 Gncpia (1) gives the reviewer yet another occasion for tho 
too frequently recurring expression of regret at tho untinished stato 
i' of a promising and important task. In t he two pluvious volumes 
tho author hat taken his readers with him from Tarentura sontb- 
warda round the gulf and as fnr as Squilluce along tho 11 sole of the 
boot.” In the present, unfinished ono he begins to describe tho 
western or Tyrrhenian side of the Bruttian promontory. But 
rime failed him to complete even tho first stage of the double 
journey in the first volume of his projected second part. The 
rites With which he hero deals are much less interesting as 
regards the history, of Magna Ormcio. at the time when it 

(10} fJie Pfeifer pttn Rttacnbadt. /fine, romanthchc Frzilhluny aus tietn 
]' 7 hu*a. Von Willielm Jcnsvii. a IMe. Leipzig: SohUoko. Loudon : 
IviHctan&mu " 

<^i) D*r Hautkofthtiitter Raman von B. MdUlwiusop. 3 Bde, J*ua ; 
CostefcQble. London : KMckraanh. 

CiaT far Ztittner m Stamen. Von Joliann von Wildouvndt 2 Bde, 
. Leipzig : $Cblickc. London : Koicknuinu. 

< 13) JSutsi Mwlten ..\ on ICnVl Frenzcl. Leipzig : SehUeke. London : 
Kolokmana. , ,«My * 

.(*4) Npvtitentonu. W - von J 2 . von BaaernfeM. Dcrlin: EnceL London : 
. wijj&i&ns ANOitfate, 


tho st ill le s his divuTcvd wife, long entitled even to this title) gives,, 
on in a letter to lua brother-in-law, a very long accouut of tho 
n<’ goings on (and goings off) of * 4 uia dtfsertcnsp,” of " la Savoyards,” 
as ho bitterly calls her. According to this— and it seems U> 
have foundation — she lirat engaged him in business speculations 
(Kouascau mentions her mania for “ ent reprises a dirigor ") ; then 
involved him in considerable debt, and finally took Fronch leave 
with a good deal of bis personal property. The details are curious 
enough and not uncharacteristic. 

Of three school books which lie before us, M. Barbier’s (3) has 
the most circumscribed and manageable aim. That aim is fairly 
well attained j but we do not think it wise to open a book with 
such a statement as that “ the French language is merely another 
niuuo fur tho Latin language; in other winds, it ia the Latin 
language without its iufiected terminations.” Even young boys 
ate quite sharp enough to reflect that 41 Ikmun stab in nernor 
iuxta font” is not tho French for 44 Men stood in a grove 
ty a spring,” which it ought to be if M. Ilarbiera axiom is ac- 
cepted. M. Del boss work (4) we like less than some others of 
his, bceausu the bad plan of giving unnecessary assistance in tho 
notes is here followed. What is the use of telling even the 
youngest learner that r oil is from voirf That is just what he has 
got to find out. M. do la Moliniore a treatise on Prepositions (5) and 
idioms is elaborate and careful, and has an occasional quaintness 
of phraseology and rtdlcctiou which is engaging. Wo still doubt, 
however, whether any tiling but extensive spiking or reading of 
French will really give familiarity with French idiom. 

M. Andrd Theuriet’s studies* of provincial life are always 
welcome, especially whon they deal with children, of whom tho 
author Lias a very much less conventional idea than the average 
French novelist. We have seen books of his of more absorbing 
interest than 'Junto AurMio (6), but any book from him is a 
delightful change and refreshment in the present decadence of 
novel- writing in France. 

NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

C OLONEL BRACK FNBURY has compiled the first of A series 
of Military biographic (Chapman k Hall) intended, aecord- 
• ing to the prospectus, 44 to be both popular mid scientific, combin- 
ing the narrative of the mopt romantic and instructs vo of human 
sna ; ^ vea a <5]^ examination of tbo genius of the soldier.” In 
stefy .print, and even binding, the series is apparently designed 10 
,we ‘ resemble 3 ilr. Morleys “ English Men of lietters ” as closely u» pos- 
. sible. It begins, appropriately enough, with Frederick th$ Greats 


.(*4) iNpvdtenkranz, ▼ vea E. voa Baacrnfeld. Dcrlin: Engel. I^ndon : 

. wijlftUini 

115) thafida \ iiitwkfduw. Hcrausgegchsn von J alius Rodenberfr. 
^nlirg. Berlin: Pffefel. I^hdim 1 Tmbncr & Co, , S 

I (16) '.At yf Mtike s itHernutionale Hem*. HoratiSigegeben vm Leopold 
‘ fid. w, lifter. . Leipzig ; Llcht tX 

i SutL . \ v . ’ *’■ . . -■ .' | 

E (t> Za grande Grice, Par & LcnormgUL T&& ik'ta tti&i JL tdsy* [ 


(5) JPMiotJieqnc univu stile et Revue uuinte. May 18H4. London: 
Stanford. 

(3} A .book of IIh(*h . on the Gender of french Kurins, Bv Paul 
Bander. Carditt s Noriun. 

(4) Student** French Rtmkr, Dv L. Delbov. London : Williams & 
Negate. 4 

(5) French Preposition* and Idioms* By G, do la Molinicre. Second 
edition. Fwrh; Galigtmni. bondcu : ^impkiu A* Marshall. 

(5) Tattle Aurc/te, Vac Andre Tiiccrict. Varht : Char|jflntier. 
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and Colonel Brackonbury hoe done his work by boiling: A 
GaodyU’s volumes with some dexterity. He ia extremely 


aofcfowledging any debt to hie predecessor, except for mans and a 
detail here and there os to numbers; but it ia not the less the 
fact that there is nothing in Colonel Brackenbury’ii book, except a 
few passages of commonplace militaryand political criticism, which 
was not already in Mr. Carlyle. Readers who prefer to read 
Frederick's campaigns in a handy little book and in fair War- 
Correspondent English may be safely recommended to take 
Colonel Brackcabury as a guide. Considering the source from 
which Iho maps tire taken, it is unnecessary to say that they arc 
numerous and excellent. 

The Memoir of Captain 1\ W. Stephens, R.N, (Nisbet & Co.), 
belongs to what is, to our mind, a rather unpleasant kind of 
book. Captain Stephens was a naval officer who saw somo service 
in tho Baltic, in China, and on the coast of Zanzibar, but who 
has found a biographer in Mr. Heywood because he was a man 
of fiiuccro, though rather gushing, piety, who took a lively interest 
in missions and the Temperance movement. The book is conse- 
quently full of those religious experiences which, unless tliny have 
been felt by an exceptional man, and are told with exceptional 
literary skill, ore apt to look silly and complacent. Now Captain 
Stepheus, though obviously a very worthy man, does not appear 
to have been in any way remarkable, and Mr. Hey wood is nowise 
distinguished from tho rank and file of religious biographers. 

(Jnaer the title of The lost Tasmanian Race (Sampson Low) 
Mr. Bonwick re-tells the story of the total destruction of tho 
aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land by the English settlers. It is by 
no means creditable to the colonists, who seem to have shown an 
almost Spanish ferocity towards this uuhnppy people, but even 
from Mr. Bonwick’s somewhat partial account — he writes through- 
out in tho tone of a member of tho Aborigines Protection Society 
it is hard to see what could have saved the Tasmanians. If 
they had not been killed out. they would have been starved out. Mr. 
John Oldcastle, like Mr. Bonwick, has reduced a laiyer work to a 
small compass in his Guide for Literary Beginners (Field & Tuer). 
It gives the youth or maiden who is desperately resolved to rush 
on the press some useful information and some good advice. 

The reading public ought by this time to bo well grouuded in 
the history of the University of Edinburgh. We have lately 
noticed two works on the subject, and now Yu- re is a third by Mr. 
John Harrison, Our Toums College (Blackwood & Sons) tells 
the story of the humble beginnings, early struggles, and honourable 
career of the Scotch Uuiversity in a pleasant way. The author 
has included some sketches of Old Edinburgh, and adds au 
appendix of historical documents. Terse Talk an Timely Topics 
(Nisbet & Co.), by Mr. Henry Varley, might bo fairly though less 
alliteratively translated by commonplace preuchineut on odds and 
ends. The author’s aim lias been “ to stimulate thought, provoke 
inquiry, and yield interest, enjoyment, and blessing.” This 
praiseworthy intention does not seem to him incompatible with 
lecturing and threatening members of other religious communions 
than his own. 

The Memoir and Letters of the Princess Alice which had 
already attracted attention when first published in Gorm&u are now 
accessible in English (John Murray). Tho translation has been 
executed by the sanction, and it is to ho supposed under the 
inspection, of the Princess's family, and makes a handsome volume. 

We have as usual to notice several technical handbooks and 
school hooka Matthew Hale’s System of Bookkeeping for Soli- 
citors (Stevens & Sons) is designed to supply articled clerks with 
guidance on a subject in which, according to tbe Author, their 
instruction baa hitherto boon deficient. Mr. Ernest liolah’s 


Double Entry (Effingham Wilson) is a condensed treatise ou the 
“ principle of perfect book-keeping ” designed for the use of all 
who have to practise that mystery. Cotton- Spinning, by Mr. 
R. Marsden (Bell Sc Sons), is* a work on a larger scale. It is 
one of a series of Technological Handbooks, and gives a history 
of the cotton manufacture, os well a« an account of its processes. 
The author seems to bo full in his details, and the book is profusely 
illustrated with good designs. Celestial Motions , by W. T. Lynn 
(Edward Stanford) is a school primer intended to give tho results 
of tbe latest research in the most concise form. Another book of 
the same cluss is A Skeleton Outline of Roman History , by 
P. D, Mathesou, M.A, (llivingtons). ft is a chronologically 
arranged list of dates airtj events. Mr. Elwee’s Portuguese 
Dictionary (Crosby Lockwood & Oo.) is small, cheap, and handy. 
It is apparently meant chiefly for those who wish to make use of 
the language for commercial purposes, and will be useful within 
its limits. 


The popularity of Mr. R. Harris’s Hints an Advocacy (Stevens 
& Sons) is proved by tbe fact that it has reached a seventh 
edition, which has been “ further revised” by the author. The 
Kev. E. Storrow has “ carefully revised and brought down to 
date” a new edition of the Rev. M. A, Slierring’e History of Pro- 
testant Missions in India (Religious Tract Society). The Family 
Quids to Brussels, by J . It. Scott (Edwftrd Stanford), very well 
deserves to reach a second edition, It ia am soundly done and well 
written as any book of tho kiud it has been our fortune to meet. 
Mention must be made also of Ward & Lock's Guide to North 
Wales (Ward & Lock). It is cheap, fully illustrated, and sup- 
plied with maps. 

Although the editors of school books must not he encouraged 
to ley irreverent hands on Sir Walter, a certain reasonable 
amount of annotating is permissible. Therefore, we can speak 
well of Mies Yonge’s edition of Quentin Durward, executed for a 


series of Classics for Children (Ginn, Heath, k Oo., Boston* Mest) . 
The introductory essay may even be read with profit’ M*. W. 
Satchell has edited an older form of the Treaty* of Fyse hy uge 
wyth qn angle, attributed to Dame Juliana Barqm (W, Satchell). 
Wc have yet more hooks to notice on the apparently lhsoioaling 
subject of Florida. The Bret ia Florida Frists and Haw to Hem 
Them, by Helen Harcourt (Asbmead Bros., Jacksonville, Flo. ; 
Triibner & Oo., London) ; the second is Practical Orange Culture^ 
by A. M. Manvifle (Ashmood Bros., Jacksonville, Fla. $ Triibner 
Sc Go., London) ; the third, A Treatise on the Culture of tho 
Orange , by George W. Davis, M.D. (Ashmead Bros., Jackson* 
ville, Flo, ; Triibner & Co., London.) 

A two-volume pocket edition of Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
published by Messrs. Kent & Co.; and uniform with the edition, of 
Shakspearo in the same publishers’ “ Miniature library of the 
Poets, deserves high commendation. It is desirable to mention 
that Pizatro, The Trip to Scarborough, and The Camp are not 
included. 

Wo have received various instalments of two works on birds, 
which appear to be coming oat in ports. They are, Ferny Pigeons 
by Lyeli, and Foreign Cage-birds, by 0. W. Geaney (L. Upcott 
Gill). Wo can prais® the illustrations. Mrs. Geoffrey, by the 
author of Phyllis, is published in a two-shilling railway novel 
form (Smith, Elder, & Co.) For half that sum the purchaser can 
t-eeure Excursions into Pusdedom , by Tom Hood and his sister, 
Mrs. Broderip {Fun Office). We have received some prize cards, 
and book marks, published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The cards are a little glaring in colour, though 
pretty in design, but the book marks are in good taste. 


The Honorary Secretary of the Municipal Reform League, Mr, 
Lloyd, m ites to us to say that he has at no time been Secretary to 
any Radical Clubs , as was stated in the SATURDAY RbvJEW 
( April 26). We regret that the mistake should have been made • 
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Thn A r” , K' T/>nV U<md ° Ii * h C ^ fc W U - Thtt Deoc * wea 

Sex-^WMj-Tho OonnolaSMon of ReW6p*pers--BQ«Tiet -Milklnff Talrotam* -Mr. 
B^ylrrlp*’* Autetidnn Tour- AroUjoJuify at'iWbrhige- -Trloflie JCung-TUo 
Ttoiuw GaUerUa, XT.— Th© Orients B*nk PuUrtre— 7%* Mr#'* «* th* B*F- 
Bgjtat Mthe^orb-NewmorkH Flwt Spring Meeting -Th* Ilaliwi 

81U»ld'g tnforuo of Donte-Tlirw Notoll and Anolhef-Quakcrlim-filJC ContnrlcH 
• of Work Mid Wages -Holmea’ft Hlitory of the Indian Mutiny— The Golil-hfcaital 
(hue— Boouondc Entomology— Borne Amorieuu Books— Decent Music— French 
Utorattyre— : New Books nnd Bopcluti. 


Iiondoo i Published ut 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«THB VALE of TEARS,” DORA'S LAST GREAT 

A PICTURE. Gomnleted s few day* hefoie lie died. NOW ON VIEW at tho DO HE 
.KHY.S6 New Bonn Street, with ** Christ Leaving the Priotoriuui,” and hu other great 
to. From Ten to 91x dolly. la. 


jjALLl. 

Picture*. 


TjplNE ART SECTION of the INTERNATIONAL EXII1IU- 

* TION. CRYSTAL PALACE. -The Pictnrs* contributed l»y the French Gomummft 
having arrived. and the general arrangement* of the Fine Art Svclion bemg completed, the 
(lallenm am now open to the public from Ten a.m. to Hcv in »\m. 

The Exhibition consist* ol upward* of *JWO work* contributed hr vnrloua Continental 
Doveromant*. AcadoirueSi and private Collector*. arranged acroirlmz to ilu*ir uv. pee live 
nutioiwlitle*. and forming altogether the moot representative Collection or Art- Worl. * l ver oven 
In tbb country • 

JOHN FORBES -ROBERTSON, Phut Art Cvmmiwwr, 

XRTliTS* GENERAL RENEVfSjJONT^ INSTITUTION^ 

AA. for the Relief of Undressed Art! at*, their \V id»w* and Orphan*. 


for the Relief of Di«tre**ed 

Th* ANNIViCRSAUY DINNER will take place 
May M^at Mix o’floek-^ . w ... 


Orphan*. 

in \\ ill • a'm Hoorn*. on .Saturday, 

the Chair. 


Tia t 

DOUGLAS U. UOU1H1N. Sen, r.tai y, Vi Ola Bond Htrcct. W. 
Dinner Ticket*. Including Wine*. One Guinea. 


“ROYAL LITERARY FUND. — Tho NINETY - FIFTH 

•av ANNIVERSARY DINNER of tho Corporation will take pJu-c In Willi*'* Room* on 
W« (lnv*day neat. >Iay 91. 

HI* Exaellency the FRENCH AMD A63 ADOll in the t'hul r. 

Ticket*. 91a. each, may be obtained from the Steward*, and frifm tno Hei-ivtnry at 7 A del phi 
Turr ace. |£C. 


OCTAVIAN BLEW ITT, Secret, try. 


T .ONPON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square. S.W.~ The 

" FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of tho Member* will U. held in 
the Heading-Room, on Tim inlay. May 29, at Three p.w. 

Lord HOUGHTON In the Chair. 

May 1, IW4. ROBERT HARRISON - , Sen ctarif trocf I. ,'brarian. 

ROYAL HOSPITAL for JNOURAHLKS-The VOTES nnd 

-a-a» INTEREST of the reader* of the “Saturday Review," for the Elc tlun ui» the last 
1 ridoy thf* uuintli, an* earnestly solicited «u behalf of Mr. CHARLES BRUCE, who ho* been 

, - A ■ ' * — * L, -‘‘. jL ‘ J “" — J o and •clf-cdiicatrd man. he ha* managed 

wrlr 


will be gratehitly received h> , Mr.BjcxJAMIx Ci.AU] 
Ad Old Bailey. 


and hn* written between twenty 
a Ballad* i* a* complete a* onr 
. _ and III* friend* are trying to obtal 
[efrrenec* may he made to, and nroxli 
trie, Ueucral Editor, Sunday School Unioi 


become 


— - . —J degree - . 

-LA. orU.A, TKo stipend from the endowment, on an average of the nut »evcn year*, ha* 
been rather more than WOO per annum. Th* usual number m buy* In the Suhool i* nb*>ut inn, 
end the Foundationer* aw at present restricted to thirty. Applications i a ith TcsLiim.iiinlii 
inu*t be sent In uiuler eover addiewed t» the unavnlKned i.from whom any nuttier information 
may bo obtained) not later than June 19, and the election is lutcud^t to lake place early iu 

Ju,y ' JOHN J. WHEAT, Solicitor , , 

8 Fanuli*e Siiuare, Sheffield, 

May 1894. < 'In k to the (irn'cniora. 


THE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

A The PROFESSORSHIP of the FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE In ihU 
Colloge will shortly be VACANT. SUpend. i 100 uer ■ 

]>«ur Student*, and the whole of the fee* front Evening 
The ftifloesstUl Candidate will be expected to enter o 
Application* should be cent to the uudimlgued, on or nciore j um 
Candidate* are especially nouested to abstain from canvassing. 

Further particular* way be obtained thorn 


‘rutumiM, plua twv-thuaa of the ft:c* from 
g Ktudcnt*. 

on hi* duties on Ootober 1 next. 


GEO. H. MORLEY, fireritar}/. 


TTNIVEB5ITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— The PROFESSOR- 

L» SHIP of APPLIED MATHEMATICS will he VACANT ot theend oftliaSraslon. 
.Until the Council shall otherwise direct, 0900 a year will be allottrd to live Pi aicmiolu p la 

* A i || >tl^tdlw!* ^^benwef^douor 1 belbro May if at the College, where Information may he 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A ,, Secretary, 


•it Midsummer next, value from XU toiao a year, winch ntay be more u*o<l iroin a siNtcial 
n» JV0 a year Itt.eeee# of scholar* who require IL Fuvtiicr particular* lvom tho ll 
MAftTKH or SBCXKTAIVY, tlieCoflege, Clltton. Bristol. 


VT11EMAT1CAL, 

- rntM-e open to Competition 
increaseil from asiNteial iund 
,XAto- 


Review. 

m ■■ " ■ =s= Mfeaa ^as^ssgsaaaBB ■ 

LIFE ASSUftANCES. &o. ^ 

COMPLETED SCH^UK OF UFE ASSORANCSE. 

LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE . 
SOCIETY. 

The Society 'a Conditions include the following 5 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 

World- wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : * 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture throiigfci.Sttitdde. 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded ou application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions* Policies iDd wputoble* 

E. A. NEWTON, 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 

Tnifi COMMERCIAL UNION 

FIRE, LIFE. MARINE. 

Capital folly subscribed itJUDjOO 

Capital paid up ’. X»W,W0 

Lite Fund In 3i «oial Trust for Lite Policy Holder* exceed* . . X4J M0# 

Oliver Puuds X1.MKMK* 

TOTAL IN V EKtF.1) FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO Mr LUOS 8. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceed* f xl 

Cnixv Oryicga— 19 and no COltN’HILL, LONDON, K.C. 

W»«T Eno Orri<*E- » PALL MALL. LONDON, S.W. 

OKTHEUN AS S U RAN 6 E ToliPANY. 

R«tabll«hoil tx30. 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LONDON -1 MUOHfiATB STREET. E.C. ABERDEEN^ XING «TUEET. 
INCOME and l USDS vlntto. 

Fire Premium* X«1MQ0 

Lite Premium* MiAO# 

I ulcrest Itl/N* 

Accumulated Funds £2,749,400 

T M P ERIAL FIRE IN S U BA. N 0 E OOMPANyI 

A Established Hoa \ OLD BROAD STREET. E.C. , anti M PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, xl ^ 00 , 000 . Paid-up and Invested, x7oo.n». TuUl Invested Funds, over xi^xvo.ooo, 

E. COZENS SMITH, ii aural Mu ».<*g*r. 

H CE N' f X FI ’ It E CT F F I 0~E, 

LOMBARD STREET and CnARIMO CROSS. LONDON. -E.UkU.lwl ln>. 
lurfiirant cs against Lom by Tire and Lightning i-lfrutad la all parte Of the World. 

Luna claim* arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Sec**'. «.y. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’ 


pETTES COLLEGE, E f> I N B„U R G II. 

▲ number ofOP|3N SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £C0 to xse, will be Open for Compctl- 
l <>n Ip July.'f-Por partfonlan apply to HxAB-MAHrKu. 


/CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.— TWELVE SCIKtLAESHIl’S. 

M« i0 *‘ Tum 4., In May— Av»ly <■> tli. ssi hitasv. th. 

R0SSALL SCHOOL,— ELEVEN i^lUNFTTsc'^ 

** * SHIPS will be competed for July J, Value from fo Cmhioiw (omTrlng Rohool Beet) to XV0. 
• i»f.*ge, JuniorA.Ui, Senior*. Iftl and 10|. Caudldatc* may he examined at Oxford or 
1 bnkall . j^ g ifojgg^njglaiMilc* or SUtUomatlc*.«AppJy to ltavervnd too JHfAU-MABTVn, 


RADLEY COLi3fcfV— ELECTION to SIX, SOHOLAU- 

* 


Lin^dry i«. 
■dkue, Af 


ofrtAonJuncgo. For- Roy sunder Fourteen on 
». m to True Hkv, \hk Wa*»»*Y, Radley 


“ Pure, cooling, and refreshing ; deserves preference over other 
mineral waters.” 

Dr. Lorinser, Imperial Jfospital, Wicdcn , Vienna . 


ANNUAL SALE, 


TEIST 

MIHiLIOISTS. 


GOLD MRDAL. PARIS, MW. 

GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, M*4. 

FRY'S 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious tad valuable article.*' 

StaoJarri. 

COCOA. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 

FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 

** Strictly rnrc."-W. W. STODDAttT. 

1.1.1'., T.C.S., City Atui'utt, Bristol. 
NINETEEN PHIAS MEDALS. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 

PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 

Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SO/VP is of the nioeafc 
and most careful manufacture, >and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for tho .skm.* 

SOLID BVERYWHEJaB, 

moffat r "~ T 

HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

> Bon TBRH8 Arm TO 

MR. VARQXTS ARSON*, 

Resident Manager and Secrotwy. 
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TLFttACOM BE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 

** beautiful roust iiim! jrrnety «f Ninth Devon, *o attractive at thld seaaini. 

Mftynx. 'iHliic-d liotu Addie-w, MAXauch. 

T\AVOS. — TO LET, in one of iho best situations between 

Jiovm riulr, ami Imrfll.a WLLL-FUUN I.SIIED HOUSE. Four sitting- room*, ilx 
hedwrom*, all wnith- weal nod omth-easi j with kitchen*. store-room, bath-room. «c. ltvfer- 
•nee, Dr. ItueiH, J. A. fiynuwnls. Esq., Duvo# 1’Jatz i and Dr. Ulbbs Blake, Birmingham. 

T “"o authors’ and AUfilORESSEaT— 1 ThTsAVOY PUB- 

T.IHUVO 0*M1’ANY, Limited, have every facility fur bringing all kind* of 
!Pnhllrnii«.in pmminiiit j li:l<»ro the t’uhlfo. tli« fruiii, and ihc Triulu, w.tlunil the u.ual 
CXft n»t <. I. Inni.if* (nr ro»t oi production will he form arilrfl tree of chat pc by ivtiirn of |Hi»t 
.-The ft \i Iir pi in ibiiLNG Compaq*, Limited, l» Strand, London. W.O. (F uMLIiun of tho 
“ Topical 'J’liue* ")• 

DIMNESS OP SIGHT 

Ami BI.1NPSE8S are frequently canned by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir JiiIIum 
llrnedi* I ariiei --*■ I have tried the principal nptirinni without suivcm. hut y«w»r mmi tuclre ! 
nut admirably.”- Mr. tt. LA II K \NCE. F.8.8., th iiliet Optician. lA uLD BOND HTIU.KT. 1 
•ciukiitlf-nil> lulapte hi* Improved spectacles to nmiat and strengthen the wcukot sights. , 
Pamphlet containing Migp-stiun* lor the preacr> atlon of night free. ! 


KEGA.N PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.'S 

LIST. v 


Demy 8 vo. cloth. 

THE MYSTERY of the UNIVERSE: Our 

i owmosi Kuith. liy tlw TDv. .f . W. It KYvoi.ns. Author of “ Tha Supernatural 
in Nniuie" und “Tbo Mjstory of Miracle*.” 

Limp pnrclumit aiitl^nn, nr olot.h, 8*. ; vellum, To, 8d. 

THE ItUOK of PSALMS. Translated by the 

Jtev. T. K. i’niSYNK, M.A . ff he Parotiniont Library. 

“ Mr Chrynr’a translation of the P»ubm Is a welcome boon to those who never fail to find 

a Il'niinitlivln. n-»|«nne III this RUirVt 1 lu'M roHri-tion of dcvolluiial lyrics* lie has MiMI 

tiipioiJun* the best and mOot faithful ier»um of the Paulina which has. issued from the 
pud* ill England."— AtAuMUHU 

Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


•pURNISlI YOUU HOUSE or APARTMENTS • , r »cnmi V ’ !> ,<’, TPTl’lXT . 

A TIIROITKIIOKT on MOEDJCU'S JIIHK SYSTEM. The olpllml. 1,1 .1, «H.I mo,l P U ] [,( )S( ) I 1 1 1 anil K I. L I lx lUIN J Selections 


Id'csal. iniindfil \ n H'.h. f n*h Prices i no extra ihnrac for time rlirn. Larue, imrlul 
Mo k |i» nelict Irmn. Illusti nted priced I fltitlo: u< . with Term*, j>oit free -W, H*», and 
Toitudnim I’i'urt Rond, and I'J, *0. and SI Mot well Street. W. ViNtnlillahed iww. 


BOOKS, &c. 


f<i>m tin* ManoucrlpU of tho luto Jamks Hinton. ISditod by Cabounk 

II ADDON. 

Now ready, At all Librmlvs »m1 Booksellers’. 

MY DUCATS ami MV DAUGHTER : a 

New Novel. S voK crown Svo. elrttl. 31s. fill. 


T HE SATURDAY REVIEW tent by ptK.t at f«>lK>wing rates 

l»er annum, pant in a<1\ uu:e : 

Any part of the United Kingdom £1 s « 

Ind unud Clmm ] 12 B 

Other Ilrltlnh Colonic*. Enrfi>c, K^vpt. and America 1 10 B 

STEEL & JONK'i. 4 Spring Garden*, London, K.W. 

fj^HE SATURDAY liE VI I^VV, ^The follo wing NUMBERS 

of Til K SATUKDAY ItKVlKW arc re piire l.for whirhRl.ru h will l»* v'iven. vi 


1. 3. 13. Ii, fi 
S;rami,\V.C. 


, 431, 433, end i»3v (clean cufieu 


at the i>:hc«, 34 Soul'.iumi tou Street, 


r PIIE SATURDAY REVIEW.— WANTED, clean ropina of 

*** Nos 134, r.A3. and LMi, f it whlvh la. vaih will be cl .in ut the Office, ".a Smth:iiu|itun 
Hr-Tt . *»• rand, IV C. _ ______ 

A U.STRAI.TA.— The SUMMARIES of ti;e MELBOURNE,, 

SVDNkY. ADELAIDE. imi.I yfhrr PAPIllii.r^i.ti-iulll i •** , |.a»r«»il fur Eumjic, me mi 
SALK ut .-'l P. LET’S Geiicud Niwn^aLvr :»<J CuinldSi, l..t , uu the urruul or the ' 

Mlrt'iU- Mnil*. i 

ATOTIC^^LOTIIONIO ‘ COMM VsYc \ riON. - - For tho 

rmiriMiicm*^ nr thnr T'lifn*'. iin«l for till* W<1 llonoflu- ! >!r*ii.* '•Tl*!' KT trivo 
e^thhlLh'il TkLLVlInMC rt *M M UN It! ATli iN lirtwoi-ii th.Mr CITY mnl VM * r LNJ 
trlFICE** - 30 Cn.iihill, Fi.C. , nn.i & ■‘♦•fie St wl. l.incyln'a Inn, \\ ,C. 

ttilAKESPEAUKrt AS YOU UKE IT. 1NTBODUC- 

o TOBY QVKM’IO.N, on. Wilh. Pr.f«oo It) It ill axi llAltl) 

Baku E>. .M.A. Pep. nwfil, *)d. Intended nu h guiiU t« n clusc atudy nl the piny. 

Simplex, Marshall. A Co. 

Filth Fdilh ii, 5 W pp. and IDO plate*. Sfl*. 

TJOWto WORK with Ilia MICROSCOPE, from tlm RuAimenls 

A 1- tntln tiar of ihe* liicheal powers. By LloMIi.S. Ufu,I . l'.U.S.,Trt j LMiiu of the Royal 
AlKTo.ir.opi, nl ftOLii.li . 


New mid Chcaycr Edliton, crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 

THE SONG of ROLAND. Translated into 

LnjrlUli Yeibo. By John O'IIaoav 

"Mr. n ilutfun has mipplleil K»n»*tliinv wh.cli «ui want nctu Kiisl'mli literature In enrlchhiR 

il With th.^ern i>l tin mi'ldli a^c*.” -/ f f.v* i'»». 

•*Mi u 1 1 a j ii ii <>ii Ov* v lii'U' jr iu a the «pn it ni (In •■» I*_innl m happily tluit we can now study 
* The Nun! o* Roland ' in our own lun^lM.'e " \»« lunii OuRi/w ... , 

“ Wf lmv« no hr*! tut 'on In saiinn Hiut Mils vcision yllei* t> the hi'gliah reader an adequate 
ri mining «t lliu * IhAuwiu.' "--.i t/umtrum. 

Crow n Svo. cloth, r>.:, 

“SCENES” in the COMMONS. By David 

Amu:um»*. 

Small ci own 8vo. cloth. 

IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND: a Story of 

WxWcek*. l'y Rowlami (iiiey. 


LONDON . 1 J’ATKUXOSmi SQUARE. 


TUUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


llAltrtrso.N fc Sons, Pall Mull. 


Crown Hill. Is. lid. • hy Jincr, la. «d. 

rpilE LONDON WATER SUPPLY; its Past, Prenent, and 

I'n-nt**. By fi. l’mi.urH Hr van, F. «..*». With n Frcntinpier • Cover by I.inley I 
Sumbornc, uml a iolou e.1 M-ip alum fin; the Dotricta of the uter Compii'iira. ! 

London . I-.PW.IKII STANK' m l». *>*i C hiiniiir Crow, H W. j 

SnpiT rnj nl i*vo. M'i pp , with Irt Coloured l'lutea and mnriy W undent*, sin. j 

F ARM INSECTS ; l>oin^r the Natural History uml Economy; 

of (he Inrc-t-. Mij.irioua to the Field Crop* of Great Br.fnln mid Ireland, mid ul*i» tho'e J 
which mlr-t Hum.* r.i:.i Giauane* i with SugRCstlona lor thr'r LK-atructiuu. B\ JollN Ci nns, j 
F.L.ft . *< . j 

Jnn\ V'an Vooust. 1 Palcnicn-ter Bow. _ \ 

inT - M I;I)I" eVA iTsTREKT at the ilEAI.fn Exiiun'- j 

TltlN' - rilK llUtLDF.Tl of till* week ; alto Drawine of Wmk under Itc-b rnti.»n, 
Peterhoiuiivh CMheihal : t’opfieririnll Church, Crewe* " U rotlu-r-huUM.” Stutlnart ; fteulp- 
tun- «t the Ho.' 'il Icade.in — " 1'lu Water Lily,” by T. \V«*.1ner. Article* on tlu* Hi alt h 
Exhibition.. An hltectmc at the Pntle .Won- Royal Arudi 'ny N..tr« - Bluckli iftr* and Bank- 
able- Cathedral Plnnuliu— C< inter eneu ol AnlilteeU (<"« lid.di- Health Exhibition iSpeuui 
Suppluntnt;, 4»c — id. j liy pn*t, 4 Id. Annual hulbcnpi inn, l 1 '*. 

4R Catherine Street. And a ll Xtwvm-n. __ 

NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 

By the Author of 

“l'ERICLES BRUM; or, tho Last of the Do Veres. - ’ 


I THE WORKS OP Till! TWO CHEAT PESSIMISTS. 

; T11E PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. N 

j lly I niJAiin v«'\ Haiuimxnn. Sperulutivo According to tht* Indue* 

j tiv« Mc-tlntd of lMijmenl Scb'in-0 AuMionml l iuh-lulioii by W.O.COL'PLAvn, 

I M.A. a vols. post 8 vo. cloth, Ula. Gd. t*Vt’iv rf.a.<X>j 

i THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By ^ 

j Aimirit KciiorKNiiArKfi. Truncated from t?»n Ocrinen hy A. B. llAldJANis, 

; 31 A., mnl John Ivjcmil M.A. V ul. 1. contuinluy Four Book*. VoetHvo. Cloth, 

• l>rlco 18.*. 


Nmv rvudy, at all Bookstalls, paper cover*. Is. ; ecwel, doth limp, 1*. C*l. : 
postage, :i'L 

ALTER EGO. 

By AUSTEN TEMBER 

(Author of " Pcridos Brum**). 


AC A DEM Y LECT U R ICS. By J. E. Hodgson, 

H. \„ Li bmi imiund l'rolcMSor of Painting lo vliii Ili*y.il Acudeuiy. Cnnvu 


8vu cloth, i 


[iVi.ie rta'JtJ. 


GODDESS FORTUNE 


PiNOLMR, Author of "The Mcfi.cnge 
ii voD. po,t hvo. cloth. 


1 : a Novel. By Thomas 

it," " Lovp's Trilogy/* u The Mount,*’ &o. 


[AW runty. 


THE BOOK of KALILAH and DIMNAII. 

Vj’iu “latrd from Avubio Into Syriac. Edited by W. WhluHT, ‘Profomor of 
Arabic in tho University ot Cambridge. Demy 6vo, olotli, 21a. [A’bto rrady. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the late 

\V. It. Gnixi. Second ScrSc«. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6<1. [A r o» reody. 

f’OKTKKTx:-- Franco since I84»— France In January 1852— England a* it. is— 
BlrH. IVcl'a (dmractor and Policy -Euiplo) meiit of our Asiatlp Foiccs In 
European Wars. 


ANGLO - SAXON 


OLD * ENGLISH 


YOCABULAUIISM. By T. W RIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Second Edition. BtUtcd 
und Collated by it. P. Wulckkr. 2 voia. demy 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


'* You lie l under a mistake.**— Exult vy. 


Opikiovh or tub Pisrw. 

•• The writer Of* Alter Exo' exhibit* ampacity of both humour andptUtOf.”— Aeadtmy. 

** ' Alter Ego * it a powerful work."~JWi Hull. 

'* tl L* a pvwernilly wrltleu tale."— Whifrhall AVt •/* ir. 

**• Alter Ego' shows cleverness and originality."’- Society . 

u In this volume the author has far outatriopfit all his previous attempts .”- Public Oflitwn. 
** A work which will be *«od with Interest.” - Kvenmq \nrn. 

M He Is to lie congratalalcd on hi* second work ."— MmUra Nwic'y. 

u An extremelj well written alary by the author of that clever piodu^tion callod * Psrleles 
Brum.’ "-JlfunCtuatrr Couritr. 

LONDON: J. & H. MAXWELL, 14 A St> IS ?HOE LANE, 

AND 88 £T. BRIDE STB Eli l\ L.C. 

And At all Bookieller*’, Railway Bookst ini', 4Lc. 


LONDON: Tilt) BN KR k CO.. LUDQATK HILL. 

6TEPUEN8’8 1UTNIC MONUMENTS. 

Just published, folio, Ste. 

OT.T) NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS SCANDI- 

* * NWIA anil ENGLAND. Now first Collected and Dealpheted. Hy profeaaoe 

Gkoiuik M Ki-»iitxe I F.8.A. ' * * * ' 




Gkoiui k m'ki-h eve, F.8.A- Vol. It If With many hundreds nfil’acsimllfes, and fllustralion* 
lairtly In Gold, Silver, BronsC, and Colours. Hunle Alpha hat^f f ntrednctltms, AppeBdicei, 
Won! ldu.ikc. You. 1. and it. may bo bed at so*, pet v<>t(HRMf 

STEPHENS’S HANDBOOK OP XIVNIO ^AtUMENTSL 
Just publtshod, royal 4to. 4fl«, 

HANDBOOK of OLD NORTHERN RUNIO MONUMENTS 

of SCANDINAVIA and ENGLAND. Abridged from the larger WoVk inAvolK tbllo* 
»t laming all thk Illustrations. By Dr. Ggouti* 8Tm*HMMkP!9,A. Royal ltd, *•». , 
*4 * A list of Professor Stephens’* publications ppM Oee ou appllcatldsi, • 
WtLUAUfl ft NottoATd, U licnMeilH Street, Covent Gsttfeo, LofedOftr And 

so south Frederick Street, fidlubu r^ ^ ^ 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSES. WM. BLACKWOOD & SOBS’ 

Publications. 


This tiny is publUhcd, 

MODERN THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY 

' and RELIGION. 


By John TuLi/xm, D.T>., 
inn uiiiwr-r 
ScotUiiU. I)emy Syo. 


_ „ r LL.D., rrluplpat of Ht. Mary's 

Collect in thn Uulver-Iiy of St. Andrews ; ono of Her Jlajeaty’a Cb-iplulus /or 
i vo. lia. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN 

PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND In the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Second fidttlou, 2 volt. 8 to. 38 m. 

LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 

REFORMATION, Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 74. 64. 

Next week will be published. 

A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 

TENARY FESTIVAL or the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH ; cuntftfnhijr 
the Sycc-clu** and Addressee corrected by the Speakers, Collected arid Edited 
by R. r>Y i»x i.y Makniikn, D.s«., Member of ‘he General Council of the 
University, and of the Students' Representative CuuncU. Ciown 8vo. 8s. 

This dny in published. 

TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON : 

h Journey in East Africa. Ity Mr*. Piuxcu.e, of Wliytbanlr, Yair. Kvo. with 
Map, 13s. 64. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 

from a Note- Book. Tost 8v«>. 10s. (hi. 

This d.»y is published. 

THE PROBLEM of the C1IURCHLESS an«l 

POOH in our LARGE TOWNS; with Special Kefcrenco to the Homo 
Mission Work of tho Um»rchof ScrtlamL By the Her. Koocut Milsk, m.A. 
Crown 8 vo. kt. 


At all Libraries, RookMlIer*’, and Bookstalls, on Saturday, May 17. 

HENRY IRVING 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

1838 -1884. 

By FREDERIC DALY. 

WITH VIGNETTE PORTRAIT ETCHED BY AD. LALAVZR. 
Crown S vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION. 

Crown 8vo. with Woodbury Portrait ami 14 11 lustration*, doth exit*. ta 

ARM1NIUS VAMBERY; 

21 is Lilo and Adventures. 

Written by Himself. 

“ A rnont fnsetuntir.g work. fnD of intonating nml furious experiences la thftMOst tiriaf 
coumr.cn and coudiium* ui ll:c."-.CutiUm{iorury /imem. 

i 


TOURTII and POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown Svo. doth, C*. 

GLADYS FANE; 

The Story of Two Lives. 

By T. WKMY89 REID. 

'* There must Ik* n word of welcome for a tmo master or the ernft, a writer possessed of nn M 
n*inl pu wen b'lth >il' i onro|iUnn amt execution... ..A brilliant aerie* of scenas mid characters, 
fektttlu'il n ith U'j.ider.ul vigour." -UunriUan. 


Nwvv ready, crown 8vo. clotli, 3». 6d. 

I THE FUTURE WORK of FREE TRADE 

lit KNOT .TMl LEGISLATION. The 1'nb.len Club Prize Emay for 1WW. By 
O. E. TiiOl'P, Jl.A ., Bitlliol College, Oxford. 

“ A convenient haudheuk fur thaso who dcslro Information upon the question." 

Jiiuly Chrrmkbi. 


WORKS BY THE REV. PROFESSOR FLINT, D.D. 

THEISM. Being the Baird Lecture for 187u. 

Third Edition, crown Svu. 7s. 6d. 

✓ANTI-THE I STIC THEORIES. Being the 

* Baird Lecture for 1877. Second Edition, crown fivo. 1IR Cd. 

/VICO. Being the New Vol. of “Philosophical 

Classics for Eugh>h Berniers.’ ’ Crown Bvo. with Portrait, 3g. 64. 

[Immediately, 


WORKS BY THE REV. PROFESSOR MOMERIE, M.A. 

THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 


Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PERSONALITY : the Beginning and End of 


.Mctauliysi' 1 - 1 , And n ry A..uuipilou In nil 1'OjlUvr 

EliUon,cvowu fivo. 3s. 

THE BASIS of RELIGION. 

Examination of Natural Religion. Crown Svo. 3s. Cd. 


Third Edition, demy lflmo. parchment antique or doth, la. 

STOPS ; or, How to Punctuate. With Instruc- 

tion* for Cortecilng Proofs, Ac. By Paul Am.aiidyck. 

** A practical and very useful handbook."-- /Jnily rtrcnu.vV. 

Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 

Author of “ Four Crotchets to a Bur." 3 vol#. crown K*o. 


By the 


evening news. 


"The Dailvs ofSodih n rrn” In well c«j 


•11 equipped. 

l’hllosciuhv. Secor 1 ! The- liiincten art o. 'dual. nmUhor«ikp‘tM>Ty 
i uuu.oj.uy. eetoi. i ^ %unv0 , tl „. Btt tiu* ay»„sp oi - 1,1* j.urpo « 

I i* 11 : :u : ihv Kludy ol uu-ti ard thins* Is oio«? 
> hpiJ (ru»t\nrtlv> j the m*ulit Into human 
f Mature H ■(ci > ]Mnml , .he*yiti|>iuhy with human 
! bUiIoi t tig Is tn.e ; ami. Im sides nil ties. there ia 
u H e.huciw of mbjoct-ntuutjr, on independence 


Bcim 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY ; 

and other Sermons. Preached in Et. Veter's, Craulcy Gardens, 1881-83, 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 


Immediately will be published, 
i 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By Mrs. 

J. It. NntDKU* Author of “ Julian KandAkcs Secret." 3 voIb. post 8vo. 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P. : a Love Story. 

1 vol. crown Bvo. 

WILLIAM . BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

Hew ready, 9 volt, large crown Bvo. sta. 

THE 

STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 

By H. DE MAUPAS, 

Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police In Paris. 


TRAi 


W 


.TED BY ALBERT D. VAN DAM. 
Opixiok* or tub Pncsai 


Si’S'l? a pi«c l n Sot hTIm K invU S&kJ own 

•ad 14* meter s aeUuki lb conneetlvn with what most i«oi>le call tlm Crilue of December/^' 

- 1>- Vandam," ■ ** 

_ t , , _ /Hterkm Courier. 

' 3 * «. VIRTUE t qa, LIMITED, W IVY LANE, LONDON, E.a 


of treatment, and a sustained strerAth of 
(linu'atic imncst. whirli will make a book, 
lull oi anriu'iioit lor i1.e cultivated ami 
thoiiL'liifnl. i each and bold mu the oidiuary 
r. adtr. I.oukui m from whatever point of 
\ irw. - The iitily* of Sodden Feu " is 
i. brilliant AueteM. aiul we have no tear tnaS 
tJ*o liubiic Mill tail to Justify Uus verdict. 


GODFREY IIELSTONE. By Georoiana 

M. Cuaik, Author of " Two Women" kc. 8 vo!». crown 8vo. 

TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn Everett- 

tiBKEY. 3 vols. 

“ ‘Tonrood’s Tru-f Is eertn'nly worthy < f n irm.d plnev »mnn- novels of tho year and may 
lie aalrly reeotnnieiulcd tu tuu»e v liu arc mskii..; out tlu.it ii*t .''..Jului jSuU, 

AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “ Beyond Recall " 3 \ ols. 

"The literary merit of' An Open Frc 1 is mui.li beyoudtlio average and affords hopo of 
cvct'lleiil work worn the wilt*.i."-Jtn A mu. 

IN LONDON TOWN. By Katharine Lee, 

Author of " A Western Wlldllowcr " &c. 3 \olo. 

" A good, sound, lnterc*tlmr, and healthy novel, and one that it Is linpawll>!e to read without 
fbcllmi ihv iM-ttcr for it. There is a refreuhlngly ytiiet humour In some of the rharactmi. The 
figure of the old mun, Thvrohl, a descendant ol an ancient ramily, who believes that he has 
been (let i tiudcd of his rlcht*. is a very striking and oven pathetic one.".Aoa«fei*iv. 

*■ The chsmeterslu Mrs. tire’s new tale art strongly marked, and have bun drawn With 
much u rii-. tiu i ore. * In London Town ’ is an unusually iDteiesHog story."— AUututunt. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

PUBLISHERS IS OttDIHAUY TO HER MAJESTY TU QUEJQG 
MEW SERIES?.— Just publUhod, sro. tSs. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Events at Homo and Abroad, for 
tbo Year 1883. 


LONDON > HIVING TO Xd. WATERLOO PLACE, 
and tub otuaii puoruikxamfti 
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popular NovELs^ AT ALL LIBRARIES. ImuDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


THE MASTER of ABKRFELD1E. Iiy 

- James Oiust, Author of 4 *Tlic Romance of War" Ac. 0 vdtf. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Roiiinbov, Author of “ Grandmother's Money ” Ac. 3 vole. 

WE TWO. By Kona Lyall, Author of 

•‘Donovan” Ac. 3 voK 

THE PIT Y of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

Author of “ Tit for Tat ’’ Ac. 3 vol* 

OMNIA VANITAS: ft Tale of Society. Second 

Ltiition, 1 VOl. 10*. Gil. * 

KEEP TROTII. By Walter L. Bicknfxl, 

M.A. 3 vol*. [ iVt.ri tceei. 

IirrWsT k BLACKETT. PUBLIMIEHS, 3 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


OENEJEtAL GORDON'S RUIiE IN THE SOUDAN 
TODD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


SUBSCRIPTION t 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND. UPWARDS* 

Aoconvuro to this muhokr or voum„ BiqmaiD. ' 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 

*r 

Boxes and Parcels of the Beet and Newest Books 

Arc ibmvaxded daily from MUDIE’S- SELECT LIJBUA1VY to 

LIBRARIES, READING ROOMS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, 

IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 

ON THE FOLLOWING TKHhLS *. 

Fifteen Volume* at 0neTlmc of the Newcufc Hooka, Five Guineas per annum, 
and Throe Volumes for every additional Guinea j or 


Now ready, Third Edltlnn, Cheap Iwue. *vo. cloth gilt, 7*. fid. 

COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1870. 

With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon's Supervision. 

FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 

Edited by GEORGE DIRK BECK HILT., D.O.L. 

Author of the *• Life of Sir Rowland llill, K.<\H.,** " Dr. Jnlinson : IiIh Iru-mls iiml 
hi* t'ritlcA," Ac. 

• Dr tVirkWk Hill'* 1 Cairn, cl Gordon In the S.nnUn ’ contain* the l»-»t ■ceonnt ot General 
<'iordnn at a man and a* n novcrnnr that we iHMhu.vt which it i* pita M l to ice ft new oliliat 
lias m<i-t:tircd. , ‘ A tfutHTHui, April IV. 

THOS. BE LA RUE fit CO., LONDON, E.C. 


Ju*t iMibllshcil, Fourth Edltlnn, dr*ny Svo. cloth, ilfl. 

HOPKINS’S 


Thirty Volume* at Ouc Tima of Older Books, Six Guineas par ann.irn, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 

These Terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to 
furnish a roiijtont imd satisfactory supply of good rendubln Boobs. 


JtE\ 1SKD LISTS of Works recently adrlcd to tho Collection, 
and CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale 
at greatly Reduced 1 Vices, are now ready, and will ho forwarded 
^ustago free on application. 

\ MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

j 30 to SI NEW OXFORD STREET, 

I 231 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEArSIDE. 


HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 

To which i* addAd a Chapter on Arbitration. 

Hr MANLEY HOPKINS, 

Author of 11 A Muntiul of Mnrinu iuiurwu'o” Ac. 

STEVENS & SONS. LAW PUBLISHERS. 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. • 

THE STANDARD BOOK ON GARDENING. 

1 vol. large Svo. cloth, 3S*l 

THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this (lay, Now Edition, RcvIfocI and Enlarged, 2 vote. Crown 8vo. 
with numerous Illostratloua, 21s. 

WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. 

By fiUf-AN and Joanna Horneii. 

NEW AND CH BABER EDITION OP ROBERT BROWNING S 
“SELECTION*.” 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 

ot ROBERT BROWNING. 

Fiup’i Smuti*, mown 8ro. 3s. 0d. 

8 mgoa r> Seuikb, crown Mvo. 3a. 6d. [ Ready* 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 

Of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY EXTENDED, 

By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 

Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Carden ; 

ASSIST KU »Y 

EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 

ILLUSTRATED HY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS AND COLOUR!:!) PLATES. 

“ The best book on general practical horticulture In the Encllsli lunpu-icr " 

iiat'denrr* Chronicle . 

LONDON: BLACKIT5 A SON, 49 AND 30 OLD BAILEY. 


2 vol*. cloth, gilt edges* In paper box, 2*. (M. 

THE PI .AYS of SHERIDAN and GOLDSMITH, 

with GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, being tho Twenty -seventh and Twenty -eighth 
Void, of THE MINIATURE LIBRARY OF THE POETS. 


Also, the PLAYS separate, 

In paper eov«-r, caeh 4d. ; post free, 1 Vd- Bnvi'ti Plays In Box, 2*. Cil. ; post free, 2*. Stl. 
TIu) Play* aw as follow : 

TOT RIVALS (now i.einp acted at tho 1 8T, PATRICK’S DAY. 


Hay market). 

TOT SCHOOL FOR S'.’ AN DAL. 
TUI* DUiWNA. 


TUB OttITlO. 

SHE STOOPS TO C&NQT7EK. 
THE 0 OOP-N ATtTRKD MAN. 


TUB MINIATUuk Liukativ of thr Poet* form beautifal ^roseate, in SeU, 
from 2a. Cd. to £- r » da Catalogue gratis oa application* 

LONDON i W. KENT A CO., PATERNOSTER BOW* 

AND ALL DOOKHKLLBIIH. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S “ SELF.CTIONS.” 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of 

ELIZABETH EMMET f iUlOWNTNU. 

First SfiuiK^, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Skmjxd Skhieh, crown two. 3a. Od. IftnmtdiattTy. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF U V1CB VERS Hr 
Will bn reaily on May 2<>, crown Svo. C*. 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. 

By F. AX8TEV, Author of « Vide Verst" 


LONDON: 3M1TIT, ELDER, & CO., 10 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Juht imhlUhod, post Bvo, vellum, fis. TWO PLAYS. 

n A L L I n K U O E and FAIR ROSAMUND. 

kv By MlUff A«L P/KT.D. 

London : O, JJ*ll A 8 os. Clifton i J. Han HR Ji Sox, 


Just published, royal Svo, Si. lowed, 


r rriK LA.W of BLASPIlfcMY; being a CaBdtd J&wmfektiot! 

e.r the V lew* of Mr. J» itieA Stephen, By Lur DI.RV M iiiwlkton A*VUAXt>, M.A., LL.D- 
of the Middle Temple. Han i*ttr-at-Luw. With aa Appendix. ' ^ ■ 

Svavaxa A IIa\ kkk, 19 Bell Ynrd, Temple Bur. , 

Jimt published, ) vol, ®vo. 10*. (id. 


J> EUO ER. — LA BlBfjE 


neu.j vo», bvo. iwf.ua. 

franc;aiseTvmoyen-Age. 


Ciudc Hur let plus une enne* vorilont do !• Bible Wrltto dKproie dc Langus ifoil. 
Uvniulre crmionn * \w lTn*Umt. 

Uartil^n s> uwn.t, Fureiffn Bookmlleui, 14 Great Mirlbomujih Street, W. ■ 


Just published,* veti. 9*0. 49 Hk. 


. Jwp- 

0AttT«ft St Lowi»LL< Foreign BevkaelUn, 14 Omt ttfedboiottgh Stiect/W. 

ilAt 
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MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


, ■** ,« ' , . 

MESSRS. GEORGE RQUTLEUGE & SONS have found that there is in England a very large public demand for good boohs. 
They uow know it to he large enough to justify the production of a uniform scries of very cheap volumes, advancing?, In do^rse of time, 
towards the realization of a UNIVERSAL LIBRARY that shall contain all the heat and mu«t significant books in the world of all 
timet, outside the time of Copyright, and of all countries, so far as such boohs can bo found written in or rendered into English. The 
Publishers wish to produce Jthe best books at the cheapest rate— that is to say, in bound and well-printed volumes of 820 pages for a 
Shilling. The Editor to whom they have looked for aid in working out their purpose shares tboir faith in the demand for easiest 
access to all forms of the world's thought, and all forme of opinion that Lave helped to shape the lives of men* He agrees, therefore, 
to be ^sponsible for the selection of books published in this way, and ho will issue each of them with a short Introduction, giving 
some account of its writer and some indication of its place iu literature. * 

In the sequence of these volumes, as first published, there will bo only the order in disorder that aims at variety. As they 
multiply upon the shelves, they will admit of any classification that most pleases their possessor. There will be in them 'the best Plays 
and Foetus, the best works of Fiction, the best; books of Travel, Histories, Biographies, all that is most characteristic in the specula- 
tions of Philosophy and of Political Economy— the Looks of most mark in the world that seek to define or purify man’s sense of bis 
relation towards God. They may bo arranged in sequence of time, frum Confucius to Coleridge, or grouped into nations, with Homer 
to bend the Greeks, tlanto the Italians, Shakespeare the English, and so forth. The series of books is one that should outlive ite 
present Editor if English readers are really agreed that, for as far n« lies within the compass of their own language, it is good to have 
in a Home Library, ns cheap, neat, and compact as tbo modern art of publishing can make it, all the best books of the world. 


The first six hooks of the UNIVERSAL LIBRARY were takon from writers of five nations— England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. The series began cheerfully with Sheridan’s Flays, because they were sure of an easy welcome from all readers. Franco 
was represented, not by direct translation, but by a volume of the plays of English writers, Dryden, Wycherley, Fielding, plays such 
as CVjlley Cibbers “ Nan juror,” that havo been founded upon plays of Molioru. Literature of Spain was represented by Southey’s 
version of the “ Chronicle of theCid” ; of Germany, by Goethes 41 Faust”; of Italy, by Machiavelli’s a Prince.” A volume of 
Rabelais was also within the number of the first hull-dozen hooks. As the series advances, it is meant gradually to include a full 
representation of the English Drama, from the “ Miracle Flays 99 downwards j the most significant books upon the theory of Govern* 
ment and on Political Economy, such us Locke’s 14 Two Treatises of Civil Government,” which, with Filiner’s “ Fu trior cha,” have already 
been given ; Hobbes's 14 Leviathan,” the chief Writings of Jeremy Bent bam, and other books that arc more quoted than read. There 
will be Hooker s 44 Ecclesiastical Polity/’ There will be books ulso of tho Puritans whom it opposed. In Poetry and Fiction many 
writers who now live chiefly os names will come back into fellowship, and the old coinages of wit again be current. Sometimes the 
work of different writers will be placed within one volume in significant juxtaposition. Thus, produced at the same time, and dealing 
in very differ, ent ways with the same thought of tho time, Johnson's “ Russulas” will be associated with Voltaire’s u Candida.” 


The text of the volumes published in* tho UNIVERSAL LIBRARY is carefully printed from tho copies indicated by the Editor, 
and it is printed without annotation. Whatever explanation may be given will be found in the Introduction to each book. In some 
voluufrs, however, tho text needs editing. Old writers are printed os we print Shakespeare for common use, without Buffering the swift 
passage of thought from mind to mind to ho retarded by those obsoleto forms of spoiling which are no part of the thought of mun, ex- 
cept when he ie studying words as their historian. In literature words ato but symbols, incomplete at best, of the stirrings of a life 
within life, comparod to which tho air itself is in its movement gross and palpable. As far, therefore, os sense and rhythm allow, old 
spelling will, throughout this Library, be modernized. Also, it is the Editor's intention to respect that change in the convention of 
society which excludes now from our common acquaintance certain plainnesses of thought (gid speech once honestly meant and honestly 
allowed. By a littlo care in this respect, much of tho best literature can, with slight injury to its best features, be rescued from, neglect. 
Tho use and beauty of old monuments are, surely, separable from their dust and dirt. Real literature has for one of its qualities that 
it deals with the essentials of life. It is not addiesscd to a select company of critics, but to all who live. Every true book that baa 
really a place in Literature speaks to every mind that 1ms been awakened to a consciousness of interests beyond those of the flesh. 

No writer Las ever felt of ht own book that it attained his highest aim, but that has not been reason for regretting that it had an 
aim. Tho UNIVERSAL LIBRARY will fall short of its mark, but it will not be tho worse for having such a purpose as is here 
described, (.'omddering, nleo, what a staff of writers it will have, and that in each book tho Editor restricts bis own talk to four pages, 
its volumes cannot easily be dull. ' 

HENRY MOBLEY. 


TIUS FIRST YEAR'S VOLUMES WERE: 


TOE SECOND YEAR'S VOLUMES WILL BE: 


L ‘ SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 

4. PLAYS from MOLliJKE. By Drtdkn 5 \Vycuehley, 

Firj.MNO, and Others. 

3. GOETHE’S FAUST. 

4. CHRONICLE of the CID. 

5. RABELAIS’S GARGANTUA, and The HEROIC 

DBfc 08 of PANTAGRITEL. 

6 . . THE PRINCE. By Machiavelli. 

7. BACON’S ESSAYS. 

8 . BE FOE’S JOURNAL of the PLAGUE. 

8 . LOCKE on TOLERATION and on CIVIL 

OOVKRNMBNT; with SOI HOBKRT i’LLMEB’S PATBIABOHAi 

IQ. BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION. 

11 . DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. 

12 . SIR w/pTER SCOTT’S DEMONOLOGY and 

WlTCHC/OTT. 


13. 

14. 

15. 
1G. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

$0. 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


HERRICK’S HESPER 1 DES. 

[JAV 18M. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK 5 with The 

ANCIENT MARINER and CHMftTABEL. [Am turn. 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. iJuMt 1M4 . 

STERNE’S TRISTRAM SlIANDY, 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Geohmb 

CBAPMAK. [Sqfemter 1*84. 

MED LEV AL TALES. 

JOHNSON’S RASSELAS and 

(1AXII10B. 

THE . ALCHEMIST, and other 

Hex joxflON. 

HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN, 

BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. 


{October 18*4. 

VOLTAIRE’S 

{November 1884. 

PLAYS, By 

[Dectmber 1884. 
[Janmrjf 1886. 


tJMrMrjr 1885. 

IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS ; MORE’S 

TO^MUCOW HEW ATLANTIS; and OAMPANEI.LA'O CITT 
of tUe BON. [March IBS.). 

DON QUIXOTE. Vol. I. lA^aim 

DON QUIXOTE. Vol. II. [JfflJrlW5 . 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

■ ' ' s* .. 


m 







Review* ' 


• [M»y 1^X884. 







SSRS. MACMILLAN & C0% NEW 

. ..’V ‘ qrasrnrrr . ' 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 




BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

8 voD. Crown Hro. 31*. Gd. 

THE WIZARD’S SON. 

Bv Mr*. OLIHUXT, Author of « Ht.Ur ” Ac 

, C Jfiwf «V«*. 

By tin* mittne Author, Popular Ed it Iona, Crown Svo. each 2*. 


THIS CUfUTB IN ClfAKGK. 
A BON OF TUB SOLU 


VO UNO MUSGR AYE. 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN JIB MAY. 
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•« minority dtbowarde.” This, of course, would have been 
wholly unmannerly and partially inexact. But the conduct 
of the majority in reference to the Egyptian policy of the 
Government, and the conduct of the minority in reference 
to the Franchise Bill, might certainly seem to an atrabilious 
person to justify tho dosciiption to some extent. It is 
Kmnetimes said that both sides are inwardly convinced of 
tho necessity of reform. If it bo so, they have kept tho 
dqprietion t*> themselves as far as argumentative expression 
Of $heir views is mnrorned. But an enemy might &\y that, 
if }t exists, it must he prompted by the more intrinsic and 
profound conviction that there could hardly bo a worse 
- parliament than the present under any system of elec- 
tion. This, again, is hasty, and but too capable of being 
disproved by future history. [t 1ms, however, on its 
aide the history of tho past in more ways than one. 
.Elected, as far as the majority is concerned, in a pmely 
irrational fit of excitement against or in favour of persons, 
as far as tho minority goes, tho result of an unparalleled 
absence of foresight and failure to estimate the facts of tho 
situation, the present Parliament has, so far, signally falsi- 
fied the adage that a bad beginning makes a good ending. 
It has seen during its course tho dominion of England cur- 


consent to hurry on tho Bill, as if anybody but Mrifsetf WRa 
to blame for the muddle which has delayed it hitherto. 
Then the Wrath of tho People was brought in of course. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN might, have learnt by this ti*ae that it 
is not given to everybody to play the part of 
with success. That earnest and manifestly disinterested 
enthusiast was helped in his weakness by la variety of 
advantages which are wanting to the distinguished business 
man who sits for Birmingham. Mr. pLftisoLfy for toe; 
thing, did not take the subject up just when he was to 
want of a good big measure to carry next ‘Session, 'neither 
did lie go on making concessions which were so many con- 
fessions that ho had bungled in his facts and exaggerated 
his inferences. 

For those of us who are more concerned to seo sailors 
properly protected than to find a good text for Mr. 
Chamberlain's next campaign on the stump* tlie conduct 
of this Bill is a matter for un mixed regret. In its present 
amended form it is a fairly acceptable measure. As it was- 
hi st drafted, it would have burdened the whole shipping 
trade in order to punish a minority of dishonest owners. 
The insurance clauses were so drawn that the most honour- 
able men would liavo boon heavily; fined for losses canted by 
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tailed * tho remains of tlmt donfinion threatened at points i no fault of theirs. As it now stands, only tne recKioss- 
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whore they have never been threatened before ; an nnox 
am pled opportunity unimproved, arid almost, if not quite, 
thrown away ; the most disastrous military operations 
which have taken place for a generation ; the greatest fall, 
after a sudden rise, of English influence abroad that has 
been known since the early days of Georoe III.; the re- 
appearance, after a hundred years and more, of this only 
.European nation that can seriously threaten English colo- 
nial trado as a trading and colonizing rival. But it has one 
redeeming point. It is quite ready to extend the experi- 
ment of Ninety- throe and to forgot the sequel ot Ninety- 
eight. 

THE SHIPPING BILL. 


1 1lf OK Mr. Chamberlain Logan to bespeak the applause 


shipowner need Buffer, and the machinery for punishing* 
him is made efficient. Any underwriter who holds fifty 
per cent/, of the insurance can set the law in motion if ho i 
has reason to think that the vessel lost Was insured greatly- 
in excess of her value. There is one feature of this pro- 
vision which is far from pleasant. The underwriter ifl also- 
a party to over-insuring a vessel ; and there fo something' 
by no means favourable to commercial lioneety in allowing 
him to escape from liabilities contracted with his eyes open. 
It. might possibly bo found that this would have some- 
effect iri rendering the Bill inoperative; for underwriters 
might shrink from the odium of committing what has 
an ugly moral resemblance to a fraud. But business men 
who do not scruple to speculate in doubtful transactions 
may be trusted not to allow lino feelings to interfere 
with their Tickets, and in commercial affairs it is no new 
- 1 * '- A - - 1 - : -~ 1 u ” making tho 



Mr. Gladstone, and contrived to convey a tolerably general 
impression that ho wished to see it make shipwreck. In 
these days, when Mr. George is called a stylist and Canon 
Farrar counted eloquent, it is enough to pour out a torrent 
of words, plentifully mingled with statistics, to convince 
a judicious world of your ability, and accordingly Mr. 
Cuamhkulain’s speech lias been duly called able. On tho 
supposition that his object was to socuro tho rejection of 
the Bill, tho praise was deserved. If that was not his in- 
tention, then h© delivered a mercilessly wordy harangue, 
in which everything essential to tho real nature of his 
laboriously prepared measure was lost under a mass of more 
or less irrelevant detail. At least two-thirds of the three 
and a half or four hours Liken up by him were devoted to 
repetitions of the same evidence in support of tho same 
proposition. It is by this time pret ty familiar, and more- 
over it has never been denied, AVo all agree with Mr. 


to notice its details ; but it may bo generally said that the 
insurance clauses are now reduced to a reasonable form. 
They all provide that it shall bo in the power of the under- 
writer to refuse to pay dishonest over insurance, which again 
will make it the interest of tho shipowner not to over-insuw. 
Jt may be doubted whether this would reduce the amount 
of loss of life At sea as much as. Mr* CltAttBEttUdtf professes 
to expect. Navigation is always dangerous in proportion ; 
to the daring and enterprise of seamen, and it is. tho pos- 
session of those qualities which have brought our merchant 
marine to its present position. When Mr. CuaMBERlaw 
said that tho Germans came next, to ourselves in the pro- 
portion of lives lost nt sea, he unwittingly made another* 
important concession to the shipowners. He .overlooked 
tho fact that of late years German seamen and ship- 
owners have boon very enterprising ajad, consequently, 
prosjierous. Timid sailors naturally escape dangers iaourred > 
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some shipowners, and that this is a state of things which 
calls loudly for remedy. The President of the Board of 
Trade imposed upon himself the necessity ot such an un- 
conscionable shower of words by his choice of a method of 
demonstration. 

It is a method familiar as his glove to tho disputant who 
wishes to hedge in tho employment of abuse. You begin 
with » tepid saving clause to the effect that you do not 
blame everybody, and then you scold at large for pages. 
Mr. OtiAMBERLAiN showed the House of Commons on 
Monday for two hours and upwards how well he could 
play this sorry h&ck’s trick, lie acknowledged that .most 
shipowners are honest mon, and then in a thousand times 
us. many words proceeded to try to prove the contrary. 
This was quite in keeping with lus practice all along, and 
so was his peroration. After the fashion of the remarkable 
Cabinet he ornaments, ho ended hv declaring that if the 
1|H! was opposed it would be lost, and then the responsibility 
would rest on his opponents. Taking advantage of tho 
Ministered wrong, according to the uniform practice of his 
colleagues, ho insisted on the advanced period of the Session 
apd the press of business as a reason why the House should 


however, we can prevent tho loss , of life through mere 
rascality, and that is a distinct gain. Though it -is for 
from easy to define wliat is meant. by undermanning, it is a, 
good thing to make it a part of ; unseaworthinoss* This 
provision also would put the interests of sliipowners on tho 
Fide side. Now that an amendment protecting owners. 
Against liability for tho consequences of, errors in seaman-, 
ship on tho part of their officers has been, introduced into 
the Bill, it Booms reasonable enough tq bring them; under' 
t he provisions of the Employers* Liability Act* * It is per-, 
firtly right tlmt an owner who knowingly employs a master 
capable of running improper risks for pi'oiit, or who mea&ly . 
semis a vessel to sea with worn-out spans and had cordage, 
should bo mode to smart for the injury they may^ns? MR 
unlucky sailors. The more tho Bill in. its present form, is 
considered, the more wonderful does it appear that . Mr. 
Chamberlain still thinks proper tp com profttys hty cbtooe 
of carrying it by keeping up the hectoring ; he was. ill- 

ad vised enough to assume when it was. first prepared. - , 

Whether his voluntary or involuntary error is to result 
in tho loss of the measure for this Sefcdoh will 6f. course 
partly depend on the shipowners. It is highly ufdicukmi 


to throw the. whole responsibility for its fete on them; The 
House of Commons is not entirely at the , mercy of a 
single intact; and it is time that Ministers should be 
stopped e^tbeir familiar manoeuvre of shifting the blame 
for their own bad management on to the shoulders of the 
Opposition. If, however, the shipowners take the course 
they threaten to adopt, they will assuredly and justly be 
held to have done their best to securo the measure from 
charges of vanity or selfishness. They may object to lot 
thb Bill, which is essentially one of principle, go before a 
Grand Committee, and in that they will probably have the 
support of the Conservative Opposition. To insist on a 
Beleet Committee is quite another tiling. It is natural that, 
like the rest of the world, they should think their particular 
business a mystery unintelligible to the common run of 
humanity. As a matter of fact, however, the question is 
simple enough, and if the House of Commons is not com- 
petent to deal with it, neither is it fit to help to legislate 
for the country at all. Besides, to insist on referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee looks very like advancing the pro- 
tension to be judges in their own cause. Mr. Ciiambert.ain has 
no doubt been irritatingly abusive, and it is only human 
nature that they should wish to punish him. They would, 
however, be wise to remember a certain vulgar adage touch- 
ing the folly of cutting off one's nose to punish one's face. 
In the present case, too, it would be somebody elso’s face. 
There are few more absurd spectacles in this world than a 
body of business men in a fury because they think their 
pockets in danger. When the danger, real or imaginary, is 
caused by some measure intended to protect human life, this 
fury is apt to become odious. Now that Mr. Chamberlain 
has done practical penance by modifying his Bill in the 
proper direction, the shipowners will bo very unwise if they 
allow their anger at lus propensity to bluster to mislead 
them into assuming this undesirablo position, and taking 
up tho defence of the black sheep among them. 


# EGYPT. 

T HE course of events in the interior of Egypt and on 
the Red Sea coast has not condescended to the con- 
venience of Mr. Gladstone. The wave of disaffection has 
now come to the very verge of the ordinary tourist country, 
•and it is perhaps for this reason that the weighty step of 
sending fifty sailors to patrol a certain portion of tho Nile 
has been taken, As to Khartoum, nil is still silence. At 
Bouakim things have gone back to much tho same state 
as that in which they wore beforo Mr. Gladstone, under 
pressure of a threatened vote of censure, sent General 
Graham to kill many thousand Arabs, lose several hundred 
Englishmen, fight two desperate battles, return unthanked, 
and secure absolutely, nothing by his expedition. As before, 
tho rebels loot in tho neighbourhood of tho town ; as beforo, 
they fire into it by night ; as before, the guns of tho ships 
save it from serious danger. No serious danger ever 
throatenod Souakim that the shells and shot of a couple of 
English ships could not ward off with a few hundred 
marines to prevent a coup de main . No interest in tho 
neighbourhood of Souakim called for a land expedition, 
•except the saving of the garrisons who were abandoned, 
and the securing of the road to Khartoum, which lias not 
. been attempted. On the Nile tho destruction draws near 
terribly, as a famous German ballad has it, and the brave 
man of that ballad has certainly not manifested himself at 
least in Downing Street. There are at Assouan or Wady 
Halfe, or thereabouts, some Egyptians with Remingtons. 
There were several Egyptians with Remingtons under llicits 
and under Monobirff and under Baker. But it is no 
doubt fair to add Captain Bedford and his fifty sailors, the 
■contribution of England to the defence of Eirypt. 

But thesupportereof the Government have a triumphant 
• reply to any such observations as this. An expedition 
is really going to Khartoum in two or three months, and 
its gbtng is absolutely unconnected with the Y ote of Censure. 
-The credibility or theeredulity (words which Mr. Firth, M.P., 
may be surprised to hear are not synonymous) of any man 
who asserts tho latter part of this proposition is sufficiently 
Indicated bytihe fact of bis assertion, and noeds no laborious 
9 % ve$tigatioiior description. It is more interesting to con- 
rider theinental attitude of persons who think that, sup- 
ppsing the assort ion* to- be true, it betters in any way the 
c^;^ the Government* Mr, Gladstone's fault is not 
• niendy that ho refuses to announce the despatch of an 
Expedition pdw**&n annouimement which even yet would 


probably at once arrest the wave-' above spoken of*— but 
that be did not send it Weeks and 4 months ago. It is 
almost degrading to have to repeat foul enforce such elemen- 
tary truths/ to have to meet the' excuses of those who 
say that the sun is hot in June when they are charged 
with not seuding an expedition in February or iu November, 
tho quibbles of those who say that it is dangerous to 
indicato routes and details, when the routes are marked 
out beforehand, and the details admit of scarcely any 
choice, and when (above all) no one insists that routes 
and details should lie stated. The foolish clamour against 
Mr. Forster for not accepting Mr. Gladstone's word 
ignores the fact that Mr. Gladstone has always steadily 
refused to pass that word, whatever its value may be. But 
it is scarcely nocessary to waste time upon advocates who 
have formally and solemnly contradicted themselves. After 
boasting that action would bo immediately ! taken in the 
Soudan, and that this action is entirely independent % of 
tho Vote of Censure, the Ministerial apologists announce 
themselves authorized to state that no action has been de- 
cided on which goes beyond the declarations on the Govern- 
ment side in the Vote of Censure debate. As those 
declarations were, if not inconsistent with any action, 
consistent with no action at all, the announcement ' is 
almost equi valent to the announcement that the Govern- 
ment will do nothing. It is curious that it has been made 
immediately aftor the recording of a great majority for tho 
Government on the Franchise Bill — a majority which may 
possibly have seemed to Mr. Gladstone to wipe out tho 
memory of his recent disaster. But, in fact, no reasonable 
man trusts these irresponsible announcements. Having 
by wilful delay brought matters to such a point that immo- 
dfute action is hardly possible, the Government no doubt 
hope to obtain tho benefit of two or threo mouths’ respite. 
They will make copious inquiries and languid preparations 
to keep the majority of their followers in good humour ; 
they will do nothing decided ; and will inspire occasioned 
contradictions of decisive actions, to appease those about 
Mr. Joiin Morley and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. By this 
menus, and by devout thumbing of tlieir favourite chapter 
of accidents, they hope to evade the difficulty somehow. 

It is needless to say that they cannot evade it except by 
the help of the said chapter, and that even then they can 
by no possibility evade it completely. But all they really 
hope for is to be able to tiro down the interest of tho 
country about Egypt, to postpone decisive action till Parlia- 
ment is up, and then to be left free to do whnt they please. 
With intentions so obvious, announcements of intentions 
become unimportant. Tho pro liable course of conduct, 
subject to some new manifestation of the will of tho 
country and to some new disaster in Egypt of a kind that 
cannot be trilled with', may be prophesied without much 
difficulty or danger. 

i A question of even greater import to the interests, though 
of less to the honour, of the country — the question of the 
Conference — remains in a state of equal darkness aa far as 
positive information is concerned, of greater rs far ns 
concerns the possibility of forming a judgment inde- 
pendently of positive information. Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Granville, the latter with a display of temper 
very unusual in him, have again and again refused to give 
the simple pledgo which would set all disquiet at rest, and 
assure Parliament that the Government will have nothing 
to do with any extension of the programme of the pre- 
sent Conference, or with any “ new Conference / 1 as Mr. 
Gladstone characteristically terms it on another programme. 
Even in Mr. Gladstone's latest utterances, which were ap- 
parently meant to be encouraging, there is no positive assur- 
ance. More encouraging interpretations of these and other 
words have indeed been put forward ; but those interpreta- 
tions are absolutely without warrant in the words themselves. 
On the other hand, the communications with France, which 
Mr. Gladstone originally thought to be of such a simple 
nature that he was not sure whether they Wore not 
concluded when bo first announced them, have lasted the 
best part of a mouth, and are not over yet. An infinite 
number of interpretations may of course be put on this 
fact ; but there is one interpretation which cannot be put, 
and that is that the communications have been plain 
ruling through smooth water. There must have been some 
thing or things which France wanted and England was 
unwilling to grant, some thing or things which England 
wanted and France was unwilling to grant. No one is " 
likelyte entertain much doubt as to what these some thingl 
are. Ahd, unfortunately, the former occasions on wkkjRi 
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Mr* Gladstone and Lord Granville have been in critical 
diplomatic relations with cue or other of tho Great Powers I 
have-not had a history which is very encouraging. There 
is, indeed, little doubt that even Mr. Gladstone would 
hardly dare to make complete jettison of Egypt in order to 
pufstieiiis voyage unhindered to the happy isles of universal 
suffrage and unlimited democracy. But it may bo by no 
means impossible, by yielding a little here and a little there, 
by giving this Power si foothold and that a hand-purchase of 
the country on the Nile, to surrender without any single 
glaring act of renunciation all the advantages which fortune 
and French blundering at a critical moment and English 
blood and treasure lavished freely, if not wisely, have 
secured for England. Mr. Gladstone has indeed remarked, 
in his noble-sentiment vein, 44 that, subject to the requiro- 
44 monts of right and justice, English interests ought to bo 
44 paramount with an English Ministry, not only in Egypt, 
44 but all over tho world/* The sentiment is no doubt noble, 
but it is encumbered with over many provisos to be entirely 
reassuring. There is much vice os well os virtue in your 
44 ought to be,” a vice which prevents it from being any- 
thing liko equivalent to 14 is/* There has been too ample 
experience of the construction, at onco curious and large, 
which Mr. Gladstone is wont to place on the terms right 
and justice, and tho extension of the duty from Egypt 
to the whole world, though unexceptionable in principle, 
scorns somehow to have a weakening effect in practice. In 
tho case of English interests, as in the case of Genoral 
Gordon, the most generous recognition of responsibility in 
general might turn out to be compatible with fatal neglect 
in particular. 


MR. FORSTER AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

M R. FORSTER’S relations to his party have for several 
years been jteculiar. Several eminent Liberals have 
during that time more or less completely detached them- 
selves from the democratic movement, though none of them 
have thus far coalesced with their opponents. Tho Duke 
of Argyll has been alienated from his colleagues by their 
interference with the rights of property; Mr. Coschen 
refuses to concur in the transfer of political power to the 
numerical majority of the population. Distrust of the 
foreign policy of the Government would perhaps have caused 
a further secession, if it had not been almost universally 
entertained. Zealous partisans persuade themselves that 
Mr. Gladstone himself will at last abandon a course of 
timid imprudence which could have been suggested by no 
less ingeniously perverse an intellect than his own. Mr. 

. Goscben and Mr. Forster expressed in their vigorous 
denunciation of Ministerial policy opinions which were 
shared by a large majority of tho House of Commons, and 
perhaps by some members of the Cabinet. Their advocacy 
of sound doctrines was explained, not by superior clearness 
of judgment, but by the accident of their independent 
position. If they had not on other grounds already in some 
degree separated themselves from their party, they might 
perhaps have silently acquiesced in the fantastic blunders 
and miscarriages which have been perpetrated in Egypt. 
Foreign affairs have for the most part only a casual and 
artificial connexion with political differences of opinion. Mr. 
Goschkn has declined office in the present Cabinet on more 
relevant grounds than his disapproval of Mr. Gladstone’s 
foreign policy. Ho is, in fact, though not a hereditary 
Whig, the ablest and most consistent representative of the 
party which once bore that respectable title. With the 
revolutionary caprices of the present Liberal leaders he 
would in no case sympathize. 

Mr. Forster, on the other hand, is, as he 1 ms been from 
his youth, an earnest boliever in tho central ilemocg^tic 
dogma. N o politician has more consistently promoted 
every extension of the franchise, nor is it certain that he 
would shrink from the dangerous experiment of universal 
suffrage. It has been his fortune to introduce and carry 
. tho measure which has more than any other cause, deprived 
rank, property, and intelligence of legitimate influence. 
The consequences of the Ballot, and of a uniform and equal 
franchise, will perhaps hereafter disappoint him ; yet Mr. 
Forster lately made a speech in defence of the wild project 
pf adding some hundreds of thousands of disaffected Irish 
peasants to a constituency which is already unmanageable. 
By one of the anomalies on which Pope or Macaulay 
might have fastened as illustrations of human inconsistency, 
Mr. Forster combines with his faith in the sovereign and 
irresponsible multitude a genuine devotion to the public 


interest and to the just rights of all classes of the oom- 
munity. He has consequently incurred at almost every 
stage in his career the bitter animosity of Radical partisans. 
His first prominent offence against the factijflff consisted 
in tho clauses of the Education Aot of *87© which 
protected the rights of the Church of England. The 
political Nonconformists resented the recognition of the 
fact that the Church had organized an educational system 
of its own before Parliament had dealt with the subject. 
Mr. Forster’s resistance to sectarian intolerance was 
violently denounced ; and his present colleague in the re- 
presentation of Bradford took a principal part in the 
Attempt to deprive him of his scat; but the moderate 
Liberals and the Conservatives had for once the good senso 
to co-operate in the return of an able and honest member; 
and Mr. Forster in 1874 came in at the head of the poll. 

A year or two afterwards, on Mr. Gladstone's temporary 
retirement, Mr. Forster was proposed as a competitor with 
Lord Hahtington for the office of Liberal leader In tho 
House of Commons. There was no discredit in the defeat 
which followed ; and, indeed, the nomination as a candidate 
for such a post was an unusual honour. Tho Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is a constituency of greater com- 
petence than the Bradford electors ; but some at least of 
Lord Haiittngton*8 supporters distrusted Mr. Forster’s 
independence, though the choice which was made might 
be justified on other grounds. Tho next offence which Mr. 
Forster gave to tho extreme members of his party was his 
conduct of Irish administration. It was natural that he should 
he furiously assailed by Irish agitators within and without 
tho House of Commons, and that their more practical 
allies should form plots against his life which only failed 
through an improbable combination of circumstances. A 
more unexpected embarrassment arose from the unfriend* 
line.ss of the Radical section in the House of Com- 
mons, and from the ostentatious coldness of some of his 
colleagues. The unpopularity which hod been incurred by 
conscientious discharge of invidious duties was imputed to 
Mr. Forster os a fault ; and his post became untenable 
when, after refusing the Irish Government the necessary 
powers for the suppression of outrage, Mr. Gladstone con- 
cluded with Mr. Parnell the deliberate bargain which is 
known to all the world, except the Minister himself, as the 
Kiluiainham Treaty. The disastrous results which must 
otherwise have followed from the compact were afterwards 
averted in consequence of the Phoenix Park murders; but 
Mr. Forster had previously been forced to resign. He has 
since resumed the right of expressing his strong conviction a 
on more than one of the untoward transactions of the 
Government. Ilia speeches on the Transvaal Convention 
and on the Egyptian crisis must have been extremely un- 
! palatable to the Ministers, and, as might be expected, the 
I local Caucus of the town which he represents deeply resents 
I his independence. 

The Bradford Four Hundred censures Mr. Forster’s in- 
dependent action with a decision which might have been 
Anticipated, and with a unanimity which throws light on the 
organization of the Caucus. It ought to be always remem- 
bered that, although the primary Assemblies are open to all 
townsmen who choose to call themselves Liberals, tho 
Council or Committee which exclusively administers tho 
affairs of tho Association represents only the Radical 
majority. It is scarcely credible that there should not be 
single Liberal politician in Bradford who agrees with Mr. 
Forster’s judgment of the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment; yet it is evident that the governing Four Handled 
consists, without exception, of extreme and pledged 
partisans. The majority in the primary Assembly may 
! perhaps not be a majority of the population of Bradford, for 
if the minority of Liberals were added to the strong Con- 
servative party in the town, the unanfknous Four Hundred 
might perhaps lie opposed to the prevailing opinion. In 
almost all cases unanimity is incompatible with indepen- 
dent judgment. A writer who describes himself v as a 
Bradford Liberal has explained the manner in which < the 
ruling Caucus is elected in that town, and probably else- 
where. Mere handfuls of partisans assemble to accept the 
lists prepared by the local wire-pullers, Who hutyperbans not 
even represent the opinions of the party. Therorafora veto 
of censure was of course passed by the managers, and 
imposed on the Association. Tho members may perhaps 
have really agreed in the desire to maintain their usurped 
right of supervision over Mr. Forster’s public conduct. It 
may be hoped that the Opposition wnl adhpre to their 
published protest against the interference of their own local 
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or federated A«sockMons with political issues* There were 
many objections to the Cations even as a form of electoral 
mnehiiwy ; but it was not till the managers began to call 
taembelCrof Parliament to account that the mischievous 
tendencies of the system were fully disclosed. 

The professed moderation of the Bradford Caucus in not 
sentencing Mr. Forster to the loss of his seat shows the 
salutary effect of former experience. There can be no doubt 
that contumacious independence would have been sum- 
marily punished if it had been certain that a vote of con- 
demnation would be effectual. The local demagogues may 
perhaps have ascertained that some Liberal electors in- 
clined to Mr. Forster’s part ; and they know that, as in 
1874, the Conservatives could turn the scale. They can 
certainly cherish no hope that either on the qaostion of 
Egypt or on future occasions will Mr. Forster submit to 
their dictation. His well-known earnestness on the popular 
side in the matter of the suffrage may serve as an ostensible 
excuse for abstinence from severer measures ; but when the 
allies and predecessors of the Bradford Caucus formerly 
attempted to defeat Mr. Forster’s candidature, they knew as 
well as the present Four Hundred can know that he was in 
domestic politics an earnest lladical. The resolutions of 
the Four Hundred moan that Mr. Forster’s re-eloction will 
be opposed, if it is not found safer to tolerate his occasional 
defection. It would be interesting to learn whether in 
Bradford, as in other large towns, the Irish exercise any in- 
fluence in the election of the Caucus. Mr. Forster’s efforts 
to suppress rebellion and murder have not been forgotten 
or forgiven. He not long since informed a turbulent audi- 
ence that he was determined that they should hear him in 
England, os they had not succeeded in putting him to death 
in Ireland. It is difficult to forecast Mr. Forster's future 
career ; but in the majority of cases partial secession tends 
to become more complete. His first speech against the 
Government was followed by a .vote in its favour, tho last 
by abstention. It is much to bo regretted that, in a 
studiously deferential and unnecessarily apologetic letter, 
Mr. Forster should seem to admit the right of the Caucus 
to oall him to account for his spoech or his vote. A body 
which, as he proves, neither knows nor cares anything about 
questions of foreign policy, has no moral or constitutional 
right to supersede the independent judgment of members of 
Parliament! 


THE PARKa 

T HE decision of the Committee on the scheme for ruin- 
ing the Parks has been received with great satisfaction 
by Londoners and others. The opponents of the Bill had 
a case not easily answered, and it hod but little chance of 
passing. But the Committee by nipping it in the bud have 
saved a great deal of time for the House of Commons, and 
a great deal of anxiety for the general public. Mr. Mitford 


well ; and few uncertain . things can be more certain 
than that, if this Bill over passes, wo shall see venii- 
latore in the Parks. If we may use another canine 
eimilo regarding the Bill, it will apply to the side of the 
promoters. Their one bold stroke, waa in denying by the 
help of numbers, which, it turned out too late, were of very 
questionable authenticity, that local feeling was against the 
Bill. This was distinctly clever, as without such an asser- 
tion few could have conceived the idea. There was perhaps 
less local feeling than there should havo been, or, rather, 
its manifestation was impossible until the line of .the pro- 
moters was understood, and thon there was no opening for 
it. But even if wo agree, which wo do not, that there was 
little local feeling, how docs it happen that what there was 
showed itself wholly against the Bill! Wo can easily 
imagine that this local feeling would havo boon incomparably 
stronger had there been tho faintest opposition ; but there 
was none. The promoters could not eall in the opinion 
of a single local advocato of their scheme. The people 
whom it is so greatly to benefit turn their hacks on it. 
But, as the cn. c o proceeded, it became an illustration of 
the saying, “ J.)og eats dog.” First, the Chief Commissioner 
of Works combines with Sir Edward Watriw to sell the 
Parks for tho benefit of the intended public offioes. The 
pretence made on one side and accepted on the other 
was, of course, that the railway underground would be a 
quiet underground kind of thing, making little disturbance, 
with only two lines of roil, no blow-holes, and so on — 
nothiug to bo soon or heard. Thus Dog Number One fed 
himself. Thon came the turn of Dog Number Two. Sir 
Edward Watkin finances his Park line by bringing in a 
branch from tho Great Western — which means on infinite 
amount of noise and earthquake, four lines of rail, and 
absolutely indispensable blow-holes; while at Westminster 
such a station would be necessary as would make the 
juxtaposition of the public offices impossible. So Dog 
Number Two silently mumbles the skin and bones of Dog 
Number One, and the public is mystified on both sides. 


AFRICAN DIFFICULTIES. 


will perhaps be more cautious in future, and meddle less 
with the perilous amusement of amateur engineering. No 
one who heard the evidence could doubt as to the way 
in which the verdict ought to go; but it was impossi- 
ble to feel sure that a Committee selected in the present 
House of Commons would decide in accordance with reason 
against official pressure. As it is, rumour asserts that only 
seven of the nine members of Colonel Stanley’s Committee 
voted, and that the majority against the Bill was only one. 
This fact, if it be a fact, should warn those whom it most 
ooncerna that it will not be safe to stop the agitation 
against the scheme. It may be brought forward again next 
Session, but we may trust that before another Session 
arrives some other things will have changed. A special 
report is to be issued, in which, it is said, the reason for 
wpiing the proposal will refer to the unsatisfactory cha- 
racter of the junctions, and not to the injury to be done 
to the Parks. This is improbable ; but, if it be the case, 
no doubt the promoters of the scheme will bring it for- 
ward again with as little delay as possible. The example 
Of the blow-holes at Westminster and on the Embankment 
should be a warning to our legislators. The blow-holes at 
the Marble Arch, at Albert Gate, and at Westminster were 
to be eighty feethigh— towers, in fact, like that familiar 
chimneytfvhicb disfigures the summit of Campden Hill. 

The Italians have A’proverb very applicable to the case— 
“The scalded dop dreads cold water.” If we admit in 
principle that railways are to be made under the Parks, 
we must also admit that people who travel by them 
are to be allowed a reasonable amount of air. The great 
fan invention does not, from all accounts, promise very 


to tho English Colonial Office or to the Foreign Office. In 
| somo cases, and especially in the affaire of Egypt and South 
I Africa, the Government ia to blame ; but for the unfriendly 
feeling or the conflicting claims of foreign Powers in other 
parts of the continent England is in no way responsible, 
in addition to the Egyptian difficulties, which have been 
fully discussed, there are two important questions relating 
to the Congo. There is a difference with the German 
Government as to the sovereignty of a district on tho West 
Coast ; and a destructive struggle among native Zulu tribes 
has given a fresh opportunity of encroachment to the Boers. 
If the report that Dolagoa Bay is to be ceded to the Dutch 
Government should Drove to be true, the supremacy of the 
English race in Soutn Africa will be exposed to additional 
danger. In completing the circuit, it is impossible to re- 
gard with indifference the threatened exclusion of English 
commerce from Madagascar, where the French commander 
has lately announced the resumption of active hostilities. 
Foreign apologists often meet complaints of aggression by 
references to the policy which has covered hid? the world 
with English settlements and dependencies ; but in almost 
all cases the political acquisitions of England havo followed 
the course of spontaneous colonization or trade. It may be 
added that in modern times it has been the consistent policy 
of English Governments to allow to other nations an equal 
Igharo of commercial advantage. The main object of recent 
Trench enterprises has beon, as in Tonquin and Madagascar, 
the exclusion of English traders from ports and markets 
which were before open to all nations. 

In the interior of Africa, including the basin of the 
Congo, there has hitherto been no French commerce to 
encourage or to protect ; but about two years ago a French 
midshipman, then in the service of the African Inter- 
national Association, took occasion, with questionable loyalty 
to his employer, to plant French flags in various parts of 
the country, with the avowed purpose of claiming the terri- 
tory on behalf of bis own oountry. M. DR Braeba’s pre- 
sumptuous measures reoeived the approval of the French 
Government ; and he was sent bock to the valley of the 
Congo to resume and extend his operations. Mr. Sta^lky, 
who had discovered and partially opened to trad 0 the 
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tcnitory usurped by M. dk Brazza, was supposed to have 
more or less effectually checked his attempts; but it now 
appears that a reconciliation has been effected, involving 
great contingent advantages to France, and a total disregard 
of the sights atul interests of all other commercial nations. 
The question of the Upper Congo is distinct from the 
complicated arrangements which have resulted in Lord 
G ft an villa's projected treaty with Portugal. The English 
Government was prepared for the first time to recog- 
nise the Portugue.se claims to that part of the West 
Const which includes the mouth of the Congo, with the 
undisguised purpose of raising a barrier against French 
designs of acquiring the territory and the monopoly of the 
river commerce. The treaty is not yet ratified either by 
England or by Portugal ; and it cannot in any case be 
valid except belucen the two contracting parties. The 
French Government will, if such a course suits its purpose, 
certainly abide by all its former pretensions ; but it is pos- 
sible that the establishment of a precedent for the strange 
agreement as to the Upper Congo may be preferred to a 
protest against the lmrguin between England and Portugal, 
.Prince Bismarck lias already announced his intention of 
disregarding the treaty as far as it may affect the rights of 
German subjects. On the whole, it seems not impossible, 
that the treaty may be dropped ; and it would seem that 
the trade of the Lower Congo is of secondary importance. 
The navigation is ended by cataracts at a comparatively 
small distance from the mouth of the river; and the tratlic 
from the interior will probably be brought to the coast by 
railways. 

The strange compact which has lately been disclosed 
between the African Association and the French Govern- 
ment is not properly described as a treaty. Notwithstanding 
the recognition of the Association by the Government of 
thn United States, it is a private body, ineapablo of exer- 
cising rights of sovereignty. In substanco the Association 
is but a name, like that of an ordinary trading firm, under 
which the King of the Belgians lias, for reasons of con- 
venience, thought fit to conduct a philanthropic or com- 
mercial undertaking. Neither his Parliament nor his 
Cabinet has at any time recognized as a national enter- 
prise the personal venture of the King. The enterprise 
was until now regarded with general good-will because 
it was apparently directed to tho promotion of trade and 
civilization and to the suppression of tho slave trade. If 
any suspicion had been entertained of the intentions of 
tlw? King of tho Belgians, it would have been removed by 
Ms anxiety to secure tho services of General Gordon. The 
same post is now provisionally occupied by Sir F. dk 
Win ton, an officer of distinction. It is highly improbable 
that any English agent should have so far mistaken his 
duty to liis own country as to concur in the contingent 
transfer of tbo sovereignty of Central Africa to an alien 
and rival Power. It is not known whether Mr. Stanley, 
mi Englishman by birth, but an American citizen by choice, 
has been employed in the negotiation. According to all 
rules of international law, the agreement lias as little bind- 
ing effect on foreign Powers as M. de Brazza’s promiscuous 
distribution of tricolour Hugs ; but the power of France is 
more formidable than any legal title. The uniform success 
of their modern policy of aggression is the more acceptable 
to Frenchmen because it coincides with the visible dor lino 
of;tho power and spirit of England. In some parts of tho 
world the altered position of the two ancient rivals involves 
a relation of cause and effect. On the borders of China, in 
Egvpt, in Madagascar, and on the Congo, French aggression 
is wholly or partly directed against England. Other Eng- 
lish difficulties are probably regarded with much compla- 
cency in France. 

It may be hoped that tho comparatively trivial questiq|i 
of the sovereignty of Angra Pequena may bo solved by 
friendly negotiation with Germany. A German trader 
some time ago established a station on the coast, in the 
vicinity of a valuable harbour. He has since affected to 
claim sovereign rights in the name of his Government over 
the adjacent territory. Lord Derby bad not, when the 
subject was lately mentioned in the House of Lords, received 
nn. answer to bis proposal that the Cape Government 
shfodd take possession of the place. In Africa, os in Aits- 
trfcdja, the interest And .security of English settlements would 
be largely promoted by the establishment of a modified 
Monro# doctrine ; but other Powers could scarcely be ex- 
pected to acquiesce in such pretensions. In the case of 
Angrft Paquefia there would be no difficulty in providing in 
the amplest manner for the protection of German trade. 


Notwithstanding the strong language of semi-official news- 
papers, it is not known whether Prince Bismarck contem- 
plates any project of colonization on the coast of Africa. The 
Dutch would, both by their Colonial aptitude apjjk&y their 
connexion with the Boers of tho two South African Republic^, 
be more unwelcome neighbours than the Germans, The 
exchange of courtesies between the Envoys from the 
Transvaal and a large section of Dutoh politician 0 was 
more natural than satisfactory. It is now reported that 
the Government of the Netherlands is negotiating with 
Portugal for the acquisition of Delagoa Bay, which is about 
to be connected by railway with the Transvaal. Such a 
complication would not have arison but for the. Quixotic 
policy of a former English Government, which referred to 
arbitration the conflicting claims of England and Portugal 
to the possession of a most convenient outlet for the trade 
of a large portion of South Africa. A l>older policy would 
have boon cheaper and safer than habitual dread of -terri- 
torial annexation. 

Tho internecine warfare in Ziiluland, the aggressions of 
the Boom on the native territory, and tho danger, now for 
tho first time appearing, of an attack by tho natives on 
Natal, are the immediate and natural results of tho imbecile 
policy of restoring Getewayo to his dominions. Before his 
return the country was in general at peace, though there 
were some insignificant squabbles among the petty chiefs who 
divided the territory among them. A sentimental sympathy 
with the personal feelings of tho dothroned Kino was 
allowed to prevail over any rational regard for the interests 
or rights of his former subjects. In tho short interval 
between his restoration and Mb death he was, us might 
have been foreseen, engaged in iucossant war with a’ rival 
chief ; and of late hostilities have been prosecuted among 
the tribes with increased vigour. The Protectorate, which 
has been repeatedly demanded by tho Zulus and systemati- 
cally recommended by tho highest local authorities, would 
have prevented an enormous amount of slaughter. Indeed 
the blind and timid repugnance of tho present Government, 
to intervention involves in South Africa as elsewhere tho 
bloodguiltiness from which Mr. Gladstone recoils. The 
war is now overflowing into tho Reserve ; and the Colonial 
officers are soliciting the aid of John Dunn, who had been 
capriciously deprived of the powors conferred upon him 
after the defeat of Oetewayo. For tho first time some of 
the Zulu chiefs am threatening to cross tho Tugela into 
Natal, where nineteen -twentieths of the inhabitants are of 
their own blood and language. During all the complications 
of late years the native inhabitants of Natal have main- 
tained their allegiance to the English Government; but a 
Zulu invasion would put their loyalty to a severer test. 
The vacillation and the cowardice which have boon the chief 
characteristics of English policy in Zululand might almost 
persnado desponding minds that the decay of tho Empire 
has begun. There is no doubt that such an impression has 
been produced among unfriendly foreigners. 


THE RIVER. 

rilHE river in its non-commercial quarters, the river 
JL where it is still comparatively beautiful and free (like 
a young poet before ho takes to business and goes into the 
City), is at present being fought for by a dozen antagbnistic 
intern.! s. The riparian landowners regard the natural 
bounties of the Thames as Wordsworth regarded the Lake 
District. 1 1 is the fair and still retreat, or it should be, of 
souls sublime, and in possession of wealth like the Sidoniarut. 
A man who can afford to live in a Thames villa, with 
lawns, and fields, and gardens sloping to tho stream* should 
bo allowed to keep this fragment of nature to himself.' He 
should not be disturbed in any way. Even tho complete 
angler, anchored in stream or back water m hi* puu£,.au 
object dear to the artist, disturbs the proprietor. A year 
or two ago one of these sportsmen wrote to the papers to 
complain that a lady who dwelt on the bank sent her dug 
in to spoil his sport. The dog was in the swim, tbeswim 
so carefully ground-baited, and the angler was eilk'nf it. 
This was a very fierce lady, and accustomed to the society 
and offensive alliance of dogs. The very artist, hasiself, the 
picturesque painter, is an eyesore to the riperfu^ land- 
owner. \ . 

Now, when we look at the matter as we have stated fy, 
and setting aside the final decision of law as to righ 
on the river, the proprietor seems a very seUsh^jNM^tt*<> Is 
all that is beautiful in England, even the reedy nroMMd • 



and flag-powers, tp ic locked up item Ae of all 
Englishman who have hot four or five thohsahd' 'a year % 
Aih the squires in the Lake Country to #op boating ou 
^erwe^%ate r i and the landowners on the Thames to shut 
up “ ine f great playground/’ as Sir Charles Dilke calls 
the river., To tliink that would almost make a foan a 
believer in Mr, George, only that, if Mr. George bad his 
way, the small tenant of the State would soon take all the 
picturesqueness even out of the Thame*, and would bo the 
fiercest Toe of “ trespassers/' artists, and anglers. 

There is, of courso, another way of looking at the matter — 
the proprietor's way. Why should his gardens and lawns 
be invaded by intoxicated 'Arry and 'AiiRaET? Why j 
should the greasy papers that wrapped up their luncheon 
litter his pleasantof Why should parties of young iuon 
camp out, and light Arcs, and howl, and bathe, and dance 
naked beneath his windows, merely because ho lives near 
the Thames 1 Thus regarded, even the feelings of the land- 
owner must be admitted to have some claim on human 
compassion— that is, unless we regard him as hntttia humnni 
generis . 

In his evidence before a Select Committee of the House , 
of Commons, Sir Charles Dilke gave a very fair uml in- | 
teresting account of the river and its condition. For many 
years Sir Charles 1ms plied the oar and loosed the light 
skiff on these waters and backwaters. Like all who Iqvc 
the Thames, he found himself molested by the selfish 
brutality of the rich and the rough, by the reckless revels 
of the many and of the few. The many, in the person of 
the cockney gunner, keep blazing away at every bird, 
especially at every rare bird that has its business by 
the waters. It is disagreeable for the rowing man or 
contemplative canoist, on rounding a corner, to be saluted 
by four barrels charged with small shot, and it is no 
consolation to learn that the pellets were meant to hit 
a kingfisher. Birds on the rivor must be protected by 
law if they are not to be exterminated by 'Arry in liis 
sporting jacket. Wood-pigeons, herons, ducks, swallows, 
and kingfishers are tbo favourito game ; and the boldest 
might be odread when near a cockney who tries to follow 
with his piece the low flight of a swallow. On those awful 
carnivals of blackguardism — Bank Holidays — Sir Charles 
says that the swans aro bullied by the public and their 
eggs are broken. To break swans’ eggs and rob the river 
of its most beautiful denizens, how worthy that is of the 
homo-bred British lout, how worthy of ’Arry ! The very 
water-lilies are dragged up and destroyed by our ferocious 
trampling populace, whom beauty goads into destructive 
frenzy. Then, leaving the performances of tbo many, wo 
com© to the equally hideous and selfish delights of the few. 
Stoam-launcbesi those floating palaces of bloated snobbery, 
are oa bad as ever. We have never known any man not a 
launch-owner, or connected with the building of launches, 
who defended these diabolical inventions. They travel, it 
seems, “ without any great diminution of speed ” — that is, 
they swamp punts and skiffs, injure the banks, and en- 
danger life os much as ever. On the whole, there seems 
more excuse for the ignorant brutality of Whitechapel than 
for the rich man who lolls, with his cigar and champagne, 
in his launch, and drives it at a pace which incommodes 
all people taking their pleasure in simple and natural craft. 
As population increases, while taste seems not to make any 
advance, we cannot think very hopefully of the futuro of 
the river. Between exclusive owners, cockney gunners, and 
parsons, who steam swiftly up and down, the Thames is in 
a bad way. 


TIIE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

rpHE question of the Wellington statue has again 
X come before Parliament. On Tuesday last Lord 
StRATHEDEN mrLOampbell proposed in the House of Lords 
“ that It is not desirable to remove the equestrian statue of 
“ the late Luke of Wellington from Loudon until the 
“ nubile have had an opportunity of judging the monument 
“by which it is intended to replace it.” It was objected 
by Lord .Granville that the motion was irregular, on the 
ground tWt^tbe subject had been already disposed of in a 
previous debate and division ; but the objection was over- 
ruled, A motion had been, on the 24th of March, nega- 
tiycdbjr a majority of six In a smalt Hou-oto the offset that^ 
auadd^ should be presented to Her Majesty praying that" 
the ifafemigbtW is-erected in a suitable place near Apdoy 
House; Both the debate and the division of Tuesday showed 


ibat the sense of the House of Lorils had not been correctly 
expressed by its fortnor voter Lord Granville's proposal that 
Lord Stratheden and Campbells motion should hot bo 
made wax reacted by 78 to. 53 votes; "and the subject w&s 
consequently reopened. Eventually .the mover withdrew his 
own proposal in favour of a friendly amendment by Lord 
He Bos, “ That this House, being now possessed of fuller 
“ knowledge of the views and feelings of the late Duke of 
“ Wellington as regards his statue at Hyde Pork Comer, 
“ is of opinion that it ought not to be removed from 
11 JxHidon.” This amendment was carried in n House of 
1 10 members by a majority of 22. It is not surprising that 
the subject is one which arouses a good .deal of strong 
fooling. That the statue itself is not > a jqy to the eye 
is a statement which few people, even among . those most 
inclined to keep it in tho neighbourhood where it was first 
set up, will care to dispute. That, on the other hand, no 
small respect is duo to the feelings and the' memory' 
of the great soldier who in evil days did more than any 
other single man to savo England and Europe from the 
aggressive despotism of the First Napoleon is equally dear. 
Both parties to the controversy are thus placed in a diffi- 
culty ; and individuals who care both for art and for. great 
historical memories find themselves in a similar state, of 
suspense. ; . - 

Happily tho question is not one of vital importance. 
It is certainly of some importance that the statue, with 
which many reminiscences are associated, and which was 
erected by public subscription, should not, as has been 
suggested, be broken up. Tho artistic merit of many 
statues constitutes only a part of their value ; and tho un- 
doubted artistic demerit of tho Wellington statue does not 
destroy tho associations which must always be connected 
with it. It is not as a good piece of sculpture, but as a kind 
of national heirloom, that wo look on tuis monument as a 
token that a great people knows how to appreciate a great 
man. The Achilles statue inside Hyde Park is assuredly 
much more incongruous with tho idea meant to be expressed 
than the equestrian statue outside. But when a man great 
in war happens to belong to a generation small in art, the 
monuments erected to him are likely to express their small- 
ness rather than his greatness. Still, this is no reason for 
rudely tampering with them. Plenty of the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey are eyesores. Yet few people would 
wish to see them destroyed and their places taken by better 
works of Academicians or other artists of our own time. Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell said, with truth, that “ this was 
“ not a question of taste, but of sentiment.” The difficulty 
in the matter is that here tasto says ono thing and senti- 
ment another. We have to do with a monument not pleas- 
ing to the taste, but valued by the sentiment of many 
Englishmen ; and it- is not wonderful that the House of 
Commons, the House of Lords, and an impartial public 
do not exactly know how to make up their minds about 
it. In default of any better suggestion, the Chief Commis- 
sioner on Thursday evening announced that tlio work of 
taking the statue to pieces had begun, notwithstanding 
the vote of tho House of Lords, and it will, no doubt, 
go to Aldershot ; the more so, as tho present Bake of 
Wellington raises no objection to this scheme. If a definite 
proposal had been mado on the opposite side, the case might 
have worn another aspect. But neither tho motions nor 
the speeches of oither lx>rd Stratheden and Campbell or 
of Lord He Bos suggested any practical alternative. The 
statue, where it now stands propped up by wooden stakes, 
and already headless, is hideous and ludicrous. Very few 
people would like to see it re-erected on tho top of the arch 
as it stands in its new position, jpmd no other site in the 
neighbourhood has commended itself even to those who wish 
to boo the statue kept in London. In default of any better 
Alternative, we can see no objection to tbo statue being re- 
moved to Aldershot. It will have a meaning there, as it 
had a meaning opposite to Apsley House. Lord Db Bos' 
amendment implies that the statue may be moved to any 
part of London, but must not be taken out of the limits of 
the metropolitan area. But, if it is to be taken away from 
the immediate neighbourhood of Apstey House, it would bo 
hard to suggest a better place for it than Aldershot. In 
this, as in most cases, the victory wiB belong to those who 
have a definite proposal to make rather than to those who 
have only indefinite objections to make to the proposal. 
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CRICKET. 

A PIOUS journal once complained bitterly of the ways of 
-liL Providence, which caused important even ts to happen 
BO late in the week ns to escape tho comments of the 
prophetic periodical. We would fain avoid this impious 

B visbness, and yet it seems a bard thing that the match 
Ween Australians and M.C.C. may possibly bo over 
before the Saturday litvino reaches tho reader. It promises 
to he a very interesting match, indeed all the cricket of the 
early season has been unusually interesting. The match 
between tho Australians and Lord ^iiekkield’s Eleven 
was an omen, perhaps, after the Highland and Maori 
manner. 

Who spills the foremost fnem sin's life, 

Tbnt party conquers in tho ntritc, 

says Sir Walter. Tho Highlanders, before Tippermuir, 
killed a casual shepherd they came across, and claimed 
“ first blood." Tho Maoris aro equally eager for the 
Mataihi , or first man killed, but not quite so very mean 
as the Highlanders. Lord Sheffield's Eleven was tho 
Mataika of English cricket, and the facile victory of the 
Colonists seemed to predict conquest nil along the lino for 
tho land of tho kangaroo and tho duck* billed platypus, 
liord Sheffield's Eloveti showed no pluck, and the fall of 
I)r. Gbace, for placing his log where his but would have 
been n more legitimate defence, demoralized the Eleven. 
They fell liko a barbarous army when its chieftain is slain. 
From Oxford no man expected any deliverance. Both 
Universities bad shown u Lack of bowling. At both tho 
Freshmen and the Sixteen had been making very long 
scores. People argued that tho bowling must have been 
loose, and that the batsmen were no more than “severe 
“ punishers of loose bowling." Cambridge, however, in 
addition to Mr. Smith, has Mr. Bainukiduu and Mr. 
Lues. About tho bowling of Oxford we had almost 
despaired. Mr. Peake, good at need liko William of 
Dole mine, has gone down, ho has Mr. Uoiunbon. Mr. 
Page last year proved that he had sterling qualities as 
a bat; but the bowling which devastated the wickets of | 
Clifton proved far from formidable, and Mr. Page’s chief 
quality seemed to bo a determined effort to “york” his 
opponents with the first ball. Mr. Bastard last year 
bowled well but not successfully (slow loft hand) against 
Cambridge. In these circumstances it appeared as if tho 
Australians could only be eliminated by accident and the 
natural fatigue of the batsmen. Had tho match been placed 
ou the University ground, in the Parks, wo still think that 
scores would have been very long. But no gate-money is 
allowed to be taken in the Parks, and, if wo may slightly 
alter tho old proverb about the Swiss, “ no gate- money, no 
“ Colonists.’' Therefore the match took place on tho Christ 
Church ground, which is better than tho Old Magdalcu 
ground and the froggy fens of Cowley Marsh, but not so 
good as the wickets in the Parks. The Austmlians are said 
to vow, with honourable candour, that Oxford l**at them 
by sheer good cricket. The fielding is universally praised. 
Mr. Niciiolls caught seven men at slip. Mr. Whitby, a 
Leamington freshnuin, and therefore not so well known to 
fame as if ho hatd been a pupil of Mr. Mitch ell's or a scion 
of tbo liouso of Studd, “ bowled liko .a printed book," as 
we once heard an enthusiast remark. As ibr Mr, O’Brien's 
batting, it Him ply reconciles us to the existence of the 
Celtic race. Yes ; Ireland, after all*, with her Wellesleys, 
Wolseleys, and O'Briens, is the country that w ins us our 
victories. That Oxford should twice get rid of the Austra- 
lians with ease appeared nearly beyond hope. But Mr. 
Bastard proved an able comrade of Mr. Wiutby’s, Mr. 
Page also bowled well, and Mr. Murdoch and Mr. Bon nor 
never seemed formidable. Nothing could be more exciting* 
than the second innings of Oxford, when 109 were wanted 
to win. When an easier task was set our representatives at 
the Oval two years ago they simply collapsed and let them- 
selves be beaten from very nervousness. In a juncture 
like this a captain like Mr. Kr.ur is invaluable. Even ns 
a schoolboy bis confidence was portentous. Like Nelson, 
ho. does not know what nervousness is, and in bis long 
SCOMI ho hit the famous Australian bowling about os if he 
had been playing against an Eleven of Jesus. Mr. Hine- 
tfsaopCK remained in through tho whole period in which 
the runs were got, though he generously attempted to 
sacrifice his own wicket when Mr. O'Brien should have 
been run out Fortune was propitious, and the fieldors 
muddled away an easy chance. 


The Australians have since defeated, with considerable 
ease, Surrey — a county whioh is apt to Improve very much 
as the season advances. Still, at the moment when we 
write, the Colonists have not performed any very regffkkable 
feat ) they have dropped several catches, and Mr. Murdoch 
has not recovered his famous excellence. We hope to see 
both him and Mr. Bonnor worthy of themselves and of 
their new comrade, Mr. Scott, who played an excellent 
innings at the Oval. It would be little glory to beat our 
kinsmen if they were “ beneath themselves/* 


THE WRATH OF ACHILLES. 

A N acute foreign observer of the English House of 
Commons is reported to have recently described it 
after a few nights' attendance at its debates as “a disorderly 
“ assembly led by ar\ old gentleman of ungovernable 
“ temper." It is probable enough that be did not always 
sufficiently distinguish between policy and passion in his 
estimate of the phenomena upon which the latter part of 
his description was founded ; but undoubtedly ho may have 
found plenty of apparent evidence to its truth. The wratli 
of Achilles is, in fact, becoming a more and more frequent 
incidence in Parliamentary debates. Tho Prime Minister 
was extremely angry with Sir Michael Hicks Beach for 
“ pointing at him " the other night by way of suiting the 
action to tbo words “ indelible disgrace ” ; but, as a matter 
of fact, tbo gesture which Mr. Gladstone complained of 
has of late become, figuratively if not literally, habitual 
with himself. One half of his replies to his Parliamentary 
critics may l>e described ns so many minatory forefingers 
and denunciatory outstretched arms. Ho seems to main- 
tain a chronic attitudo of indignant repudiation. He is, 
to use the language of his admirers, continually over- 
whelming some adversary with the torrent of his wrath, or 
withering him with the lightnings of his scorn ; the admirers 
aforesaid appearing to be of opinion that the progress of 
public business is facilitated by outbursts which have all 
the suddenness of an inundation and all tho caprice of 
a thunderstorm. Tho latest victim of one of these mag- 
nificent displays was the unfortunate Baron dk Worms. 
The offence of the member for Greenwich docs not appear to 
tho impartial observer to have been a very heinous one. 
Tho subject of the speech which provoked Ids annihilation 
was that of the approaching Conference; and in the 
course of liis remarks he ventured to insinuate that, 
“ just as tho Government had endeavoured to shift their 
“ responsibility cm to tho shoulders of General Gordon, and 
44 then condemned him when ho failed, so, unless Parliament 
" exercised a vigorous criticism, they would shift to tho 
44 shoulders of tho Great Powers, who aro only too anxious 
“ to avail themselves of them, those interests which we 
" ought to safeguard in Egypt as the high road to our 
44 Indian Empire.” These, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
were “ dishonouring imputations " — such imputations as 
44 only show tho unscrupulous character of those who make 
44 them.” As regarded the charge against the Government 
of haring abandoned General Gordon, the imputation was 
even “ foul," and it had been made by Baron de Worms 
44 without the slightest attempt to prove it, as it would 
44 have boon impossible to attempt to prove it,” on tho dis- 
cussion of a vote on account, without exposing 'the irre- 
gular reasoner to a call to order from Sir Arthur Otway. 
The last hit of the Prime Minister was naturally received 
with Ministerial cheers; and Mr. Gladstone proceeded, 
amid the growing enthusiasm of his followers* to deal with 
the other dishonouring imputations with reference to pos- 
sible Ministerial proceedings at the Conference. 

With bis treatment of this specific point we are not for 
the present concemod. The very fact that many thousands 
of words were employed in an 44 explanation” which, if it 
had l>cen meant to be really explanatory, coaid have been 
mado in about a score, is in itself a sufficient comment upon, 
all such Glad stoma n utterances. We have only ceased to 
think it sufficient because we have of late so much accus- • 
tomed ourselves to substitute recondite analyses of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character for the simple but adetth&tepro* 
position that, “ whore language is unnecessarily circuitous, 
14 the speaker has in all probability somothing to conceal.* 
Mr. Gladstone contrived to fill half a column of newspaper 
report without delivering himself of the two lines of specific 
categorical statement which would have at onoh deposed of 
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all Baron m Woimrt and Mr* Lowtheb'e apprehensions 
about the Conference ; and we can see no reason why we 
should cast about for any moro elaborate interpretation of this 
significant circumstance tlian we apply to facts of a like order 
in private life. What chiefly interests us in the Prims 
Minister’s answer of lost Thursday night is not its terms, 
but its temper. . Jt leads us at once into the specula- 
tion, now more frequently indulged in than ever, whether, 
and how often, the spirit of Ulysses is at the bottom of the 
wrath of Achilles ; whether, and how often, the outburst 
of noble rage is purely calculated and artificial, the lightning 
flash of scorn a more ignition of the “ probity-man's ” 
chemicals, and the thunder of denunciation us only a hollow 
rattling of the stage sheet iron. That this is sometimes the 
case will hardly, we suppose, be questioned. Almost every 
great orator is more or less of a born actor; and the 
Premier's performances have on occasions been too obvi- 
ously theatrical to be mistaken by anybody. It is true 
that nature has to a great extent relieved him of any neces- 
sity for simulating irritability of temper ; but here again we 
are reminded that all great actors have been wont to make 
histrionic capital out of their personal peculiarities ; and Mr. 
Gladstone lias found anger “ pay " so well in Parliamentary 
conflicts of late, that it would not be surprising if he hod 
liegcm to turn his attention to the artificial treatment of a 
natural gift. We do not mean to underrate the extent of 
nature's part in tbo matter. It is difficult for us of the 
common herd — men who aro simply short tempered, with- 
out being either old in tho venerable sense or grund in any 
sense at all — it is difficult for us to realize tho temptations 
to which our great orator is oxposed in this matter. When 
we lose our tempers we have to pay for it as for any other 
form of excess. The momentary gratification of our instincts 
subject's us to tho penalty of our own self-reproach and the 
open or tacit rebuke of our more self-controlled friends; 
and these deterrents are in most b cases sufficiently restrain- 
ing. But we cannot tell how we should behave if we 
knew that wo were surrounded by a circle of admiring 
friends, who would admiro us tbo more wo stormed, who 
would call each other's attention to our noble fertility of 
imprecatory language, and the astonishing force which we 
could put into a stamp of the foot, and conclude by con- 
gratulating us warmly on the abject terror which we could 
inspire in those who excited our wrath. It must, indoed, 
be pleasant to cat one’s cake and have it in this way, to 
quaff the champagne of self-indulgence without having to 
fear tho headache of moral disapproval, to enjoy tho pleasure 
of “ lotting out" at those who annoy us with the satis- 
faction the next morning of listening to a chorus of 
journalists applauding our last night's “ magnificent out- 
u burst." 

Admitting, however, that Mr. Gladstone has nowadays 
more temptation than ever to co-operate with nature in 
this matter, we cannot but perceive also that his tempta- 
tions to improve upon nature are also on the increase. 
The “ magnificent outburst" undoubtedly “pays." Mr. 
Gladstone must feel that he “ docs well to bo angry " in 
tho sense in which a man is said to “ do well " in a 
prosperous business. He makes a good thiug of it ; and, 
so long as his eager crowd of sycophants remains as 
noisy and as servile as at present, he is likely to por- 
severe in the practice. Righteous wrath is undoubtedly 
a most convenient screen tor an unrighteous policy, and 
honest indignation is often much easier than straight- 
forward speech, Mr. Gladstone knows }>orfectly well on 
what high political authority a healthy u distrust of 
“ Ministers " has been commended to the English Parlia- 
ment; and be knows equally well, therefore, that the so- 
called dishonouring imputations of Boron db Worms are 
such as English A ami nistrat ions have been accustomed time 
out of mind to submit to with perfect equanimity and as a 
matter of course. And it might he worth his while to 
consider whether, whatever the momentary effect of these 
calculated displays of indignation may be in Parliament, 
their artifice is not perfectly perceptible to the public. 
Because, if so, and if the trick once becomes well understood, 
it will assuredly do the performer moro harm than good. 
The wrath of Achilles is divine only os long as it is sup- 
posed to be real ; so soon m it is suspected of a resemblance 
to the ire o® the shady Irish major of comedy, resenting 
aspersions upon “ me honour," the god-like virtue altogether 
goes out of it. 


CUBUXQ. 

M ILD winters are hateful to molt Scotchmen. Farmers look 
: for the frosts to pulverise the Soil; sportsmen expect the 
flights of woodcocks ; nod the couaih unity in general counts upon 
a certain amount of cold to brace the enervated body and m»ke 
life brisk and agreeable. As for snow, that is - another matter 
altogether. Snow blocks the roods and chokes the railway* 
cuttings ; snow smothers the sheep by scores in the drifts in the 
upland glens, and makes the toils of the shepherds almost in- 
tolerable ; and, as it melts, it sets the boys snowballing every- 
where, to the danger and disgust of respectable citisens. Yet it 
seldom lies sufficiently long, or smooth, or . Arm to encourage tbo 

P leasures that make the charm of the severe Canadian winters, 
tobogganing is a thing unheard of to the north of the Tweed; and 
it Is rarely that one hears upon the roads the merry jangle of the 
sleigh-bells. Frost, on the other hand, is welcome to almost every- 
body, for fox-hunters beyond the Border are few and far between. 
Moreover, even frozen-out fox-hunters have their compensation, 
borides the chance of giving overridden horses a breathing time. 
It is more than probable Uiat tho mao who follows hounds is 
a curler, since curling is the game of eveiy one who can 
command a little leisure with the capital to invest itt a pair Of 
serviceable si stones." It has flourished, to the south of the Tay at 
least, from time immemorial, and it has been rapidly spreading to 
tho northward in the course of the last half-century. So much so, 
that for many years the North has met the South in AH annual 
match, played at Blackford in Perthshire, on the picturesque ponds 
of the great Caledonian Club, which embraces almost all the minor 
associations. The ** roaring game," as it is most expressively 
called, is become tho most popular of playful national institutions, 
knitting all classes together for the time inclose and kindly fellow- 
ship. The peer plays against tho peasant; the laird meets bis 
tenants on something more thau a footing of equality, for the best 
man comes to the front ; and the farmer nits strength and science 
against tho labourer who has taken a holiday for the nonce, if it 
has not been generously given him. Nor is the sport by any means 
confined to folks in the country. Professional men in the towns give 
preying business the go-by ; And shopkeepers leave the congenial at- 
mosphere of the counter to face the sharp change into a bitter tempera- 
ture, and run the risk of colds and contingent consumptions. Not 
that t here is really much danger in that respect. Intense excitement 
even more than active exercise sends the stagnating blood into 
rapid circulation ; ago forgets its infirmities ; youth shakes off its 
sedentary habits; provosts and portly baillies ignore their dignity, 
and go hopping about like pens on a shovel ; while even strait- 
laced divines stretch the principles of toleration to joining in 
merriment which is decorous though vociferous. 

Perhaps, if one of these rural divines were to draw moral lessons 
from tho game for his flock, he would say there was no bettor dis- 
cipline than a doubtful season. In those “open 19 winters which 
have been only too common of late lively hopes are scarcely ex- 
cited, and acquiescence in circumstances is comparatively easy. 
But when the frost is fugitive, and seldom does more than “grip 
the ground/’ hope is fostered only to be chilled, and sad disappoint- 
ment succeeds disappointment. When matches are made, to be 
broken off nt the lust moment; when the ice is so “drug” that 
the stones drag instead of'gliding ; or when it cracks, and actually 
breaks, under the iron-clamned boots of the players, the sweetest- 
souled of saints can scarcely keep his temper, and comparative 
calm must be a question of temperament. The sharp falls in the 
thermometer are followed by a muttered discord of smothered 
execrations which grumbles from the Caledonian Canal to the 
Solway, and echoes in tho far-away hills of Caithness. JKa 
revanche, in one of our good old-fashioned winters all Scotch 
humanity is in the most amiable of humours. The flying 
white frosts have given place to black frosts, and nature is fast 
bound in fetters of iron. There is exhilaration in the stillness of 
tbe buoyant though biting air, and the stillness, moreover, ie an 
inestimable boon to the curler. For the ice has formed in plate- 
glasa sheets, and it is easy to sweep the surface, even if there have 
been occasional snow showers, liumanly speaking, there can be 
no question now us to the coming off of the match to be knocked 
up on short notice. We shall suppose that ono parish baa chal- 
lenged another, that tho champions ltavo been attended to the 
scene by a crowd of fervent sympathizers, who may amuse their 
leisure with quiet games of their own should they weary of look- 
ing on at the matan. The pUyers on either side may be cither 
four or five ; os a rule, four is tho favourite number. As wo said, 
they are selected with an eye to their skill, not to their station ; for 
local honour is at stake, and it is no time to stand on social 
formalities. On this occasion, however, tbo “ skip," or leader of 
the players, from one parish happens to bo the great lauded proprietor 
of the district. He has mode his proofs repeatedly as the French 
say, and his name as a curler is famous through the country. Tho 
chief opposed to him is the parish blacksmith, stalwayt of limb and 
ungainly of figure, but who has nevertheless a wonderful adroit- 
ness of wrist, with an extraordinary genius for giving directions 
under difficulties. His face, all flery from the forge, lights up with 
a fresh gleam of pleasure as tbe laird exchanges a hearty hand-grip 
with him. It is not so much that the other is his social superior, 
as that he has met a foeman worthy of his stones. Then there are 
two or three lusty farmers; the schoolmaster from tbe laird's 
parish; a wiry little weaver who ekes out by skill what he con- 
spicuously lacks in physique; and a shepherd from tho neigh- 
bouring bills, who » a bigger man even than the blackimith, 
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Each of the players of course mines provided with his own pair of 
curling-stones * These htonos are shaped HUo flattened Wiltshire 
cheeses they may w*'i;:b, m n rule, about forty pounds; an^tboy 
are swung from a pair of wooden handles let into their upper aide. 
Metal, with the mercury many degree* Mow freezing-point, would 
he iqo cold for the fingers. In the primitive and cheaper stones, such 
m those of the hill-shepherd, the rude handles arc simply riveted. 
But in the more nvihiic product ions, which are Romclimes beau- 
tifully polished , tlu* lifimlle* an* attached to iron pins passed through j 
thq atones, and may 1 »■“ indifferently sen-wed on at either side. 
Then tho one surface has been ground smoother than the other, so 
that either cun bo used at phwmre, according to the state of the 
ice. Now, having fmni.hcd tho players with their stones, briefly 
to .describe the game. A strip of ice from 30 to 40 yards in 
length, about 8 feet in breadth, has been pitched upon and 
measured nut. T 1 . 1 -* h the rink. At either end are several con- 
centric circles, narrowing in circumference towards the tee in the 
centre, A certain r.umh<*r, say 31, is livwl for game, mid the 
stones lying ncau-st to the tee count towards it. In fact, the prin- 
ciple is the Mtme as at bnwK Thus if two stones from otic side 
oro nearer than any of thc«o played by tho other, the winning aide 
scores two. At a certain distance from each tee, a line called the 
li hog-score " is traml a^ios-i the ice. Any atone stopping short of 
that lino goes for nothing, and i« removed : but as a rule, when the 
ice is keen, the dillicnlty is to 44 hold the stones back." The 
players who open the grime begin by playing short of the lee; 
those who follow liihi-r knock them otf, 44 promote” or guard 
them, according a* th» \ arc friends or enemies. .Sometimes tlm stone | 
nearest fo the too apjHtus to be so c fleet unity blocked or guarded, that j 
it is hopeless either to remote or beat it. But the stronger wlu> j 
judges so rashly is ignoiant of tho resources of tho curlers craft, j 
It is then that tho slap shows his gift** of leadership by deciding | 
vvhat is best to bo do no. It is then that the player in obeying 
iiu-tructiuiw must skilfully ri*o to a great opportunity. Ho directs 
his stone either to the inside or tim outside of some other one, 
either cannoning oti himself, or cutting another stone in to- 
wards the tee, which defined in curling speech by malting 
an 11 inwick" or an “out wick. Moreover curling bus another 
point of uliimty with billiards, iniwnueh us the player may 
give side to his storm, lie lays it down gently ; ut lad; it shoots 
straightforward, but he )u;s delivered it with u dexterous twist 
of tho wrist. Hradually (lie handle is seen to ‘ 4 wobble,'* the stone 
deflects itself gently from the direct line, and possibly umy wind • 
inwards, threading channel ^ tin ongh the labyrinth till it actually ■ 
rest# upon the tee, which lmd seemed to be absolutely 44 guarded.' * | 
That iB curling, properly eo called *, tbe i /?w<we that has given the j 
name to tho game. Ami in (ho event of so triumphant a shot, j 
tttrSingers may be startled by the wild clamour of approbation that , 
rises from tho ice. The proud but bashful performer is patted on ; 
tho back with blows that ought apparently to shiver his shoulder 
blades; and | 

Even the Tanka uf Tuscany cnmiuL forbear to cheer, I 

for his opponents are nearly as loud in their approbation us his j 
friends. * 1 

But, in fact, from tin* delivery of tho first stone to the dusk | 
that drops a curtain on tho lively scone, curling is emphatically thy j 
roaring game. The uir may bo so still that tho .softest whisper , 
might easily bo henul n hundred yards away. Yet each man thinks 
it needful to hollow with the full volume of his lungs; and each 
pair of lungs is as powerful in blast as the bellows of tho black- 
smith s forge. So noise breeds noise, and gives Assurance of the 
curlers' enjoyment to I heir wives, daughters, and sweetheart s in 
glens nmny miles away. Besides, there is generally brisk business 
going forward. Each phiver is equipped with a besom, cut from 
the broom— on which, by the way, ho sots bis foot, to prevent slip- 
ping, when he is playing his heavy stone. But the main u/e of 
the besom is to sweep’ tho ice, should the stones seem to 44 want a 
little more powder"; nml the skips have often infinite trouble 
in repressing their followers' superabundant energy. It is 
a sight in tho citi-s to a>*.e elderly gentlemen, built very much 
ou the lines of Mr. Pickwick, toddling ufter the stones, with j 
bosoms flourished in tho air, os Mr. Pickwick ran at tho j 
slide on the pond at tho Manor Farm ; and sometimes, like that 
light-hearted veteran, coming to signal grief in their excitement. 


Thou, usually, when the games uf the day are over, tho second 
stage of tho lun is only beginning. The supper is to come olT — 
the curlers' feast. T1i:iv can be Do doubt beforehand as to tho 
Menu, Boof and greens go as naturally to the bill of fare as 
oysters used to go t > a night in the theatre gallery before the prices 
of the bivalves became prohibitory. And as boot' and greens furnish 
the in variable fare, so whisky toddy is the invariable beverage. Nor 
in moderation can the toddy do strong men the slightest harm who 
have been working hnrd to 44 discount ” its effects, and whp are pro- 
bably besides in prime coud itioti. What moderation may be in each 
individual case must be a mutter between themselves and their 
consciences. But as a rulo, wo must say, they seldom transgress 
beyond the bounds of docent propriety. The minister himself 
' may ask a blessing on the meat, and be by no means averse to 
mixing tho steaming tumbler afterwards. The parish school- 
master who is probably in orders, is prutty sure to be there on the 
watch for an occasion of airing his eloquence ; and, though the 
local and more secular dignitaries may insensibly relax towards 
Iks small hours, they are unlikely to countenance disorderly mirth. 


MR. BRIGHT A8 A MORAL SUPPORTER. 

I T is a great point in tho character of the present Homo Secre- 
tary that he is nearly always amusing, aometimerpe means 
to he amusing and sometimes he does not, out so unmistakably has 
Providence marked him out us an amusmr that he is very often 
most recreative when he least means to be so. Not even that 
charming grey goat which has for these last few weeks communi- 
cated to Piccadilly a rustic elegance which need not envy that of 
Lothbury and Cbeapside in Wordsworth's poem — not even tho 
ineffable M. do Blowitz when he is discoursing of Machslh, that 
poweiful but unpleasiug work of Shakspeare's genius — can liavo 
given greater pleasure to the contemplative student of human 
nature recently thau Sir William Il&rcourt at the National 
Liberal Club. Sir William's comments on the Opposition 
did not constitute the most really humorous appeal of his 
speech. 44 Was this tho tort of party ? ” said Sir William, 
uud #0 on. lie must surely havo forgotten, or perhaps romom- 
bmvd too well, IV Quince) s delightful essay on 44 Whiggism in 
its Relations to Literature,” ami a story there related of Dr. 
Purr. “ Oh ! w hat a pinco ! " said Dr. Parr ; 14 oh l what a 
thegent I Is it a thegent, ia it a piuce that you call this man ? 
Oh! what a sad pinco! Did anybody over hoar of such a sad, 
suii thegenl'f " 44 Oh ! what a party ! ” hays Sir William Ilarcourt. 
44 Oli ! what an Opposition ! Is it this that you call a party ? la 
it this that you call an Opposition? Ob ! wlmt a Rad parly! 

( )h ! what a sad, sad Opposition ! ” This sort of eloquence Is per- 
haps • {fee live with sympathizers. But when Sir William dealt 
tulogViirally wiih Mr. Bright, and by implication fur from 
eulogistical ly with some other esteemed members of his own 
party, lie was much more generally recreative, much more like 
the grey goat, mid M. de BlowiU. Sir William began by spoiling 
one of Mr. J ohn Motley’s joke 9 . Mr. Morley did not talk about tho 
* 4 Brigade of Candid Friends," but the 44 Society uf Candid Friends.” 
Quakers, . ir William Hareouit will be glad to hear, cull themselves 
a Society, but do not call llnuiisulvcs a Brigade. And thou ho 
contrasted the wicked candid friends with the good friends — who, 
apparently, are not candid. 1 here was Mr. Bright, for instance. 
11 Uis principles bad constrained him to leave the Government [it 
is impossible to quote this speech of Sir William's without scoring 
it h> Thackeray would have done]; but, instead of becoming 
the enemy or the biller critic of bis loriuor friend#, be had never 
conned to give them I he vain i* and advunttujii of his moral support.” 
Now, as it happen'd, the ea.-unl observer of men and thing*, 
attentive to the gambols of the Piccadilly goat, and not neglectivo 
of M. de Blowilz, bud marked this 44 moral support” of Mr. 
Bright’s, even before it was so triumphantly pointed to by the 
Home Secretary. The pleasant anticipation of a Saturday morn- 
ing with Mr. Bright has been with us lor tho greater part of the 
week, but we had not anticipated the additional pleasure of Sir 
William Ilammris company. This, therefore, is better than 
well. But perhaps wo owe some apology to Mr. Bright for keep- 
ing him so long waiting. Jt must he remembered, however, that 
Cabinet Ministers iu esse necessarily have tho pas of Cabinet 
Ministers in pnu/o ante faissv, ever, if the latter have ceased to be 
Cabinet Ministers on conscientious principles, and continue to give 
the most moral of moral supports to those former colleagues 
whom they left because of bloodguiltiness and other unspeakable 
crimes. 

Mr. Bright has been for some time unable to appear in his place 
in Parliament, a circumstance for which, owing os it has been to 
ill health, all Englishmen must be heartily sorry. To tell the 
truth nearly everybody likes Mr. Bright, who is the most English 
of un-English politicians, and concerning whose Radicalism we 
have had very ample experience of the truth of the Scandi- 
navian proverb, “ Seldom comes a better.” When Mr. Bright 
points out that the mistake David made in that celebrated in- 
stance when he said something in bis baste was merely that his 
tongue slipped *• men *' for 41 Tories," and when he volunteers 
tho opinion that nil people who object, let us say, to the Channel 
Tunnel are irredeemable idiots, it must be an intensely stupid 
Tory, a remarkably unintelligent anti-TumiellitO who feels in tlie 
least aggrieved. Who quarrels with a nice black terrier for 
ejaculating 44 Yap! yap! yap! ” ut a nice black cat, or at the 
nice black cat for depressing his head into the likeness Of a serpent 
ami expanding his tail into the likeness of a bolster at a nice black 
terrier r It is their nature to (which, bv the way, is a falsa 
lectio), and all right-minded people would think very badly of 
them if they didn’t do it. So with Mr. Bright. Both he and Mr. 
Gladstone are always, by their *wn account, iu tho right; but 
then they are in l ho right in such a very different way. However, 
Mr. Gladstone is not the present concern. Mr. Bright, to return 
was not in the Vote of Censure division, for which we are very sjony, 
partly because Mr. Bright s Absence was due to illness, and j&Wtlf 
because twenty-nine votes would have done the Government vefty 
little more good than twenty-eight, and partly because Mr. Bright? 
speech would huve been almost certainly delightful jp hemvjutyl, and 
comment upon. Mr. Bright wrote a letter next da^Nbo Mr. Agnafr, 
M.P. ; how or why be selected his correspondent wje do&ot JfflOw* 
Mr. Agnew himself, who in his extra-Parliamentary character iaa 
very useful person, is remarkable for some of the fewest and 
foolisheat Parliamentary utterances attributable to any member 
of the present House of Commons. There is said to be a. man who 
when ne feels low-spirited pots on his hot and gdltand sits on a 
bench opposite the Albert Memorial for some minutes, alleging 
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la befise hummnc t eestbetically embodied, 
® inlMKmy curative* It has, however, been objected to him that 
m wet weather or east winds this Is dangerous, and he has, it is 
Jwd, arranged fora collection of the speeches of Mr. Agnew and 
Mr. Thei^Usson as an occasional alterative. Tins is not irrelo- 
vant, for it may partly explain, why Mr. Bright wrote to Mr. 
Agnew as he did, “ It is strange to me, 1 ’ says Mr. Bright, 

" that any men on our side should have had a difficulty to vote with 
the Government. Even bad they doubted the wisdom of what 
Government had done, they might have refused to vote a censure 
upon them, and have said * No * to the motion of the Opposition.” 
This, on the testimony of Sir William Ilarcourt, who as Home 
Secretary is a hind of ex officio authority on morality, is moral sup- 
port, this is. After the divine wrath of the Lora Chief Justice 
with somebody who made light of the Prime Minister, it way lx? 
rather parlous work to play., tricks with the Home Secretary. But 
at the call of duty not even Lord Coleridge has any terrors for a 
man of spirit. Let us look a little closer at the morality of this 
support and the support of this morality. 

a It is necessary in the first place to remember exactly what the 
issue presented to the men on our side was. It was extremely 
precise and narrow. The llouso wns ashed to say whether 
it thought the conduct of the Government had conduced to the 
success of General Gordon’s mission or not. And this precise and 
narrow issue was accepted directly by the Government. They 
would not have the previous question, they would not have side 
issues such as those provided for them by some more zealous than 
judicious (but no doubt very moral) supporters. They asked tho 
House, the men on our side and the men not on our side, to sny 
whether thc»y did or did not think “our” conduct favourable to 
the success of General Gordon’s mission. Now what does Mr. 
Bright, the moral supporter, say about tho proper conduct of 
our men in this trying position. “ Even,” says ho, “ if they 
doubted the wisdom of what the Government lmd done [that 
is to sav, if they thought, with Sir Michael I licks- Beach, that 
the conduct of the Government had not conduced to the succeed 
of Gordon’s mission], they might have refused to vote a censure 
on them.” At ‘first sight this looks as if Mr. Bright menut 
that our men might have re fused to vote at all, as, in fact, 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Goscben ami others did refuse. This is 
not exactly having the courage of. your opinions, but it is a 
recognized course of proceeding in such cases, and no one can 
throw the slightest doubt on its morality. But, even btforu 
going on with Mr. Bright’s words, it becomes pretty clear 
that this is by no means what Mr. Bright, meant. Certainly 
the Homo Secretary would nut huve been grateful to him if 
he had meunt it, for it is notorious that such a course on the 
part of our men would have meant tho defeat of the Govern- 
ment by an enormous majority. If every one of our men who 
doubted tho wisdom of tho conduct of the frovermuenL h id re- 
fused to vote, the Government would probably liavo been hard 
put to it to get a hundred men into the lobby, if indeed they could 
have got a score. But our moral supporter by no means hicks 
his friends in this awkward manner. “They should have s.iirl 
‘No’ to the motion of the Opposition,” says Mr. Bright sturdily. 
That is to say, they should have said “No' 1 when, by Mr. 
Bright's hypothesis, thoy thought “Yes”; and that there may 
be no mistake about it Mr. Bright gives his reasons, as ex- 
aminees are bidden to do when they express disapproval of the 
conduct of Charles 1 . or are favourable to the genuineness of 
the Casket Letters. “ A defeat of the Government would bo a 
catastrophe the magnitude of which no mnn cun measure,” says 
Mr. Bright, wherein, indeed, we agree with, him, though perhaps 
from A different point of view. That, however, docs not matter, 
This disaster which Mr. Bright thinks immeasurable (and we, too, 
because as a disaster it would have no magnitude at all, and 
therefore could not be measured) is, Mr. Bright thinks, sufficient 
to justify a mnn in saying “ No * when be means “ Yes,’’ iu prac- 
tically perjuring himself, in telling, in short, what Mr. Bright 
would have no difficulty in describing forcibly and mono * 
syllabically, but wbich our more modest touguo prefers to indicate 
afar off. This is what Sir William Harcourt cnlls moral support. 
If you think “ Yes," you ought to say “ No,” says Mr. Bright, for it 
would bo Buck a dreadful thing if our men were turned out. And 
so Mr. Bright is left morally supporting Mr. Gladstone. 

Oh I idle tongues of poets and prophets and suchlike folk I Silly 
constancy of martyrs! Idiotic resolution of the little boys in the 
tracts of our youth, who used to let themselves be maltreated 
rather than tell— what, again, Mr. Bright shall be left to say ! 
Foolish, foolish Foot Laureate for writing that 

Because right is right, to follow right 
, ' Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

How hard was the fate of Ananias and Sapphire ! What could 
have been the difficulty which those Ebrew Jews felt when 
Hebuehadnessa* the King asked them whether a certain thing 
wastruein answering “Certainly not, oh King t wo will say any- 
thing that thou sayest and worship any imago that tbou setteat 
up ” r Who was that impertinent Greek who dared to hint dislike of 
perrons who ttfb&ght one, thing and said another ? Mr. Bright 
hmm seveftl things that alb these foolish sages of eaered and 

* prbfehe: history did not know. He sees no difficulty in our men 
thinking that Mr. Gladstone has not helped General Gordon^ 
miffcien; and voting that Mr. Gladstone has helped it. Voting ie 
a mean* of averting catastrophes, and Mr, Bright, like the lover in 

* the essayist, when he is asked/ “Has the conduct of the Govern-' 


mm tended to assist General Gordon’s mission ? ■ replies; “ Mr. 
Gladstone is exquisitely beautiful/ This is support: there is no 
doubt of that; but it is barely possible that if Sir William 
Harepurt bad not told us, we might not have thought of oalling 
it moral support. 


W 


WYCLIF. 

IJ 1 LE few Englishmen have made so great m impression 
on the men of their own day as Wyclif, none have beon 
treated with more undr served neglect in later times. Several of 
bin most important works still remain unedited in the Palace 
Library at Vienna, and even bis translutioh of the Bible was not 
printed until 1850. Tho lirat professed Life of Wyclif was pub* 
belied by l^ewis in 1720, and no further advance was made until 
Dr. Robert Vaughan’s praiseworthy attempts (1828-1853) to 
illustrate the Reformer's life aud opinions from some of hie unpub- 
lished manuscripts. Wliiln Dr. Vaughan's books form the largest 
contribution to our knowledge of Wyclif ns yet made by any 
Englishman, his imperfect acquaintance with many of the greater 
works leaves much to bo desired. A plan for a complete edition 
of tho English treatises was formed by Dr. Shirley, and his 
preface to the “ Fasciculi Zi/.iiniurum ” in the Rolls Series show* 
how much we might have gained from bis labours had they not 
been so sadly cut short, Since Dr. Shiiley's death the English 
works have been published parti v by the Oxford Press and partly 
by the Early English Text Society. Important as those wdfka 
are both as regards the history of our la 11 gunge and as illustrations 
of popular thought, for they are appeals to the people, Wyclif s 
place us a philosopher and as n theologian must be determined 
by his Latin treatises. Our lack of knowledge has been largely 
supplied by Dr. Lechler, of Leipzig, whoso hook Johann von Wkhf 
und die Vorycuchithte dcr Reformation has been well translated, 
with tho addition of some valuable notes, by Dr. Lorinicr. Dr. 
Lechler has also edited two of tho Latin treatises, and the whole 
of Wyclif 'a writings n gainst the clergy, monks and friars, have 
lately been brought out in two volumes by Dr. Buddensieg, of 
Dresden. It ImR, however, been little to our credit idly to allow 
the industry of Germans to do what we as Englishmen should 
have done for tho works of one of our most famous men. To 
take awuy this reproach the Wyclif Society was founded in 1882. 
Dr. Budaensieg’s volumes have been adopted and issued by 
the Society, and others are in course of preparation both by 
Knghslmirn and foreigners, so that this year, the five hundredth 
sin co the death of the Reformer, sees a vigorous effort to repair 
our past neglect by producing a complete edition of his works. 
A circular from Exeter Hall announced recently a commemoration 
of another kiud under the management of Lord Shaftesbury and a 
number of vice-presidents and committee-men, including many 
leading Evangelicals and Direenters. Wyclif died on Decem- 
ber 31, but the Exeter Ifall season und the Health Exhibitiou 
suggest the present month as more suitable for tho “ Quin- 
centenary Commemoration,” and the 21st inst. has been seized 
ou “as tho anniversary of the condemnation of tho Reformer's 
doctrines at Bliickfrinrs." Archbishop Courteneys Council was 
held in 1382, and the earthquake felt throughout England at 
2 r.AT. on St. Dunstan'a Day (May 19), which happened almost 
as soon as business began, and nearly put a stop to it, certainly 
connects tho “ Synod of tho Earthquake ” with this year more 
nearly than chronology, “ A Special Religious Service ’--we 
presumo a liturgical service —wns held 44 in tho Church of the 
Parish in which Wycltf's doctrine was condemned ’* — does the 
Committeo imagine that the Black Friars worshipped in a parish 
church ?— but evidently meetings have formed the chief attraction. 
Wo are glad of any honour dono to one of the greatest of our 
English clergy, though wo regret to observe that these meetings 
have not been marked by that absence of party feeling wbteh toe 
Wvclif Society declares to be one of its guiding principled. 

Born of an old Yorkshire family, Wyclif hud all the shrewd- 
ness and perseverance characteristic of the men of his native 
county. As one of the “ Boreales,” the northern nation of tho 
University of Oxford, he wus probably a scholar of Balliol Hall, 
whore he afterward* became warden. He passed through the fall 
course of Oxford education, spending four years in the study of 
the “ Arts,* and a period of not less than five years more jh tho 
School of Theology, which included tho reading of the Canon 
Law. Nor was be 'content with this ; for in one of his sermons he 
tells us that be loved science, and that in his younger days he 
prepared himself for scientific study. But hi- life was not to be that 
of a mere student. Great scholar as he wa«, the tall spare York- 
ehireman, quick of temper, of ready wit and winning manners, 
was made for active work. In all things an Englishman, 
Wyclif first came before the world as a politician rather than a 
theologian. It is indeed scarcely too much to say that his political 
career did much to determine one side at lea*t of his theological 
opinions. From 1366 to 1378 ho stands out as the groat champion 
of English independence against the claims of Rome. As the 
vast sums of money -an anally collector! by papal agents in England 
wont to enrich popes who were virtually the creatures of our 
enemy of France, while the system of 4 ‘ provisions ” pursued in 
defianco of our law left parishes destitute of priests ana tram plod 
oaf* the rights of patrons, Wyclil’e position wns fully in accord with 
the national spirit. He defended the refusal of parliament to pSy 
the Afcdal tribute claimed by Urban V.; ho attended the con- 
ference held at Bruges to remonstrate with tho papal agents on tho 
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subject of “ provisions " ; and, having been consulted by the Great 
Council on some fresh claims made upon the kingdom during the 
infancy of Richard 11., he pointed out in plain words “ the asinine 
folly "of helping our enemies. Dr. LecUler believes that NVyelifs 


pamphlet of 13 66, which purports to be, and probably is, a report 
of too Speeches of seven lords oa the claim of tribute, makes it 
pTObablo that ho was (lion a member of parliament. If, however, 
BO had bean present at the debate as a proctor of the inferior 
clergy, he would have sat with the Com mu us in the Painted 
Chamber. His own description of himself as prvuluiris regis 
chiieus seems to explain his presence in tho lords' Chamber; 
be was probably in attendance 011 tho King as his private chaplain 
Or secretary, an office to which his opponent Cuningham appears to 
refer in a taunt about the household of Herod." It is said, how- 
ever, that a Vienna MS. proves him to have been in parliament 
some ten years later. In his defence of nnr national inaependrncs 
Wyclif did not hesitate to declare that the pope was capable of 
•in. Nor did his ideas on the subject of ecclesiastical property 
•top nt the lights of the nation as against the pope. Surrounded 
by the ahum* of a feudalized hierarchy, lie looked on the wealth 
of the Church as an evil, and, following in the steps of William 
of Occam, com im-uilod the pruciico of the Mendicant. Orders — for 
hia quarrel with thu friars belongs to a later stage of bis life -as 
more befitting the followers of Christ. An early conflict with the 
monks cost him tho Wardenship of Cauteibury Hall. The bishops 
attacked him in 1377, striking through him at his natron, John of 
Gaunt. Tho fierce words of the duke and the earl marshal, who 
stood by Wyclif in *St. Paul's, for the moment turned the Londoners 
ngainst'hiin, for they were indignant at the insults offered to their 
bishop. When, however, on a like occasion in the next reign 
the Princess of Wales interfered on his behalf, tho I^jndoners 
were again on bis side. Wyclifs vigorous protests against tho 
worldliness of the Church and the violence of some of his 
followers gave occasion to his enemies to represent his teaching 
as a cause of tho revolt of the villeins, and oven Rome modern 
writers have attributed the dose of his political career to that 
event. Dr. Lochler has conclusively hIiowji that the charge is 
groundless as regards Wyelif personally, llis political career, j 
indeed, was term inn ted by the papal schism of 1378. The contest J 
between the rival popes changed for a while at least the attitude 
of the nation towards the papacy. Instead of simpU haling the 
pope, Englishmen hated Glement VII., the claimant whoso 
cause was espoused by France, and upheld bis opponent, 
Urban VI., who became, as oven Wyclif calls him, “ pupa nosier.” 
On the other hand, the scandals of tho schism brought Wyclif to 
a more decided mind. With him there was no longer a pope 
who wan “ puccabilis ” ; both alike were “ nwnstra." Ilis dis- 
agreement with the popular senlimont brought hU politicul career 
to au end. 

As a philosopher, Wyclif was no unworthy successor of the 
line of great English schoolmen — of Duns Seeing, William of 
Occam, and Thomas of Bradwardiue. Ilis system was inde- 

E etidem. and eclectic. While adhering to the Aristotelian method, 
e followed Plato and the Fulhers in holding the objectivity and 
reality of universale, and, holding with Aquinas creation to be 
an act necessarily determinate, arrived nt the conclusion Hint 
every creature being an intelligible nature is eternal as coincident 
with the mind of God— a doctrine which, ns he felt, held him 
perilously near pau theism. Upholding the freedom of man’s 

choice, and lindiug Godina certain sense to bo everything, he 
accounted for evil by denying, with St. Augustine, that it had 
any substantive existence, being in itself a detection. Of greater 
historical interest than these abstract speculations is Wyclifs 
theory of 11 dominion,” unfolded in the he Duminio Divtno, a 
kind of introduction to his great Summit in Theoiogia. Con- 
sidering dominion in its highest souse its belonging to God 
•lone, And naturally treating of it in a feudal spirit, ho argues 
that they only have a right to exercise it who are in a state 
of grace, mortal sin breaking the condition on which it is 
hold from God. At tho same time, ho upholds the duty of 
obedience to tho civil power in all cases, propounding the startling 
maxim that “God must obey the Devil.” He strikes at the 
feudalization of the Church by pointing out that the spiritual 
office is a minitlerium not a dominium, and by declaring that kings 
may lawfully confiscate the temporalities of ecclesiastics who 
abuso them, theories which form an interesting link between the 
struggle of tbe Franciscans with John XXII. and the policy of 
Henry VUI., who in 1530 sent to Oxford for Wyclifs “ articles. 9 
The papal schism was probably an indirect cause of the growth 
of Wyolifs opinions on religious matters; nt all events they be- 
came more decided in his later years, lie reached tho fullest 
conception of the headship and sufficiency of Christ, “ the priour 
of al bis religioun and the abbot, as Poul seith, of the best ordre 
that may be,” condemning in one of bis sermons for saints' days 
•11 devotion to saints save as leading to a higher reverence towards 
the Lord, while at the same lime he strictly limited the benefits 
of Christ's work to the elect — “ He redeemed not all tnen to His 
kingdom.” During these later years also he upheld the absolute 
; authority of Holy Scripture and maintained that the work of in- 
terpretation belonged to the Holy Ghost. In his sacramental 
theory, propounded in its moat advanced form in his Confessio. 
and loia before the people in tho vigorous English tract entitled 
f< The Wicket," he anticipated the future position occupied by the 
liturgy of the Church of England, being, ns Dr. Ladder points 
out, nearer to Luther than to Zwingli or Calvin. He maintained 
the doctrine of a true and objective presence, rejecting in the De 


Jfxuiasia the error of Berengar as against Scripture and the, Four 
Doctors, while at the same time he refused to allow the presence 
to be local or corporeal, 

During Wyclif's later years bis teaching was laid before the 
people by bis “ simple priests.” Clod in their long rusm£* gowns, 
often ignorant and themselves men of the people, they went from 
place to pluce, preaching where they could in church qr street or 
field, lu his last days, probably ns his priests were suspended and 
he found it impossible to supply their place, it is evident that he 
sent out laymen in their stead. He also appealed to the people by 
writing English tracts containing his opinions in a popular form. 
But his most powerful weapon was his translation of the Bible, 
a work never before attempted in its entirety, which be # carried 
out in conjunction with Nicholas Hereford, and which was 
afterwards revisod partly by Wyclif himself and partly, after his 
death, by John Purvey. Towards the close of hie life his Uni- 
versity stood by him against the attacks of the clenry. But Arch* 
bishop Courteney was too strong for Oxford ; Wyctifs opinions 
were condemned, and his friends forced to recant, lie himself was 
neither molested nor brought to submission. It may bo that ho 
was saved by his popularity with the Londoners, or possibly the 
clergy were conscious that the Commons resented the attempt te 
legislate against thu heretic preacher* without their consent in 
1 38 2, and were afraid to proceed to extremities against so famous 
a man. Bo this os it may, Wyclif died, on December 31, 1384, 
•as bo had lived, a priest of the Church of England, in possession 
of hiR benefice, And in full communion with the Church Catholic. 
Ilis influence while he lived can scarcely be exaggerated. It was 
not merely that his namo was a word ot terror to them that were 
at ease and neglectful of their calling, or that his words reached tho 
council of the nation, or tbAteven his enemies spoke of him as '* the 
first theologian of his time, second to none in philosophy, and without 
a peer in scholastic exercises/’ but his influence extended over every 
cLi*s, and during the momentous social revolution of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century men learnt the lessons, not of reli- 
gion only, but of freedom and of noble living from bis Bible and 
his English treatises. Though he was not primarily a moral re- 
former, a story told of the olfect of his teaching on the Londoner* 
shows that its true tendency was not mistaken, though un- 
fortunately the zeal of the "mob took the form of ill-treating 
some women of looso life. Nor did his influence die with him. 
For though WycliiUm was strictly repressed during the fif- 
teenth ceutury, there are mauifold signs of its existence, especi- 
ally at Oxford, aul it is impossible to doubt that Wyclif s tracts, 
and, Above all, his Bible, prepared many miuds for tho changes of 
the Tudor limes. Ilia influence, however, was not confined to 
England. Dr. Losertb, in a short volume of great interest ( Wietif 
and Hut. By Dr. Johann Losortb. Translated by Rev. M. F. 
Evans. Ilodder & 8 tough ton, 1884), baa traced the intimate 
connexion between Wyclif and tho lluasito movement. Begin- 
ning with a description of the state of the Church in Bohemia 
in the fourteenth century, he gives a brief sketch of the various 
attempts at reform bel'oie the tiuie of Hus. Considerable light 
is thrown on the growth of Eucharistic controversy, which in 
its earliest phase was concerned, not with the right of laity to 
the cup, but with the lawfulness of frequent and even daily 
celebration. A full account is given of the influence of WyclilLm 
in Bohemia, and in tho second ] art of the volume the subject 
is illustrated by a comparison in parallel columns of extracts 
from the writings of Hus with passages in Wyclifs works, 
from which in many cusos llus copied word for word. Dr. 
Loserlh baa been unfoitunate iu his translator, who labours 
under the disadvantage of an imperfect acquaintance with the 
idioms of his own lunguago. But this is a small matter compared 
with the mass of information the book contains. We notice one 
curious mistake about the Englfeh movement. The name of 
Lollards was not bestowed on the adherents of Wyclif qftor his 
death (p. 64), for llugge, the Chancellor of Oxford, who mightily 



Society, has made a valuable contribution to ecclesiastical litera- 
ture in illustrating tho close connexion of our English reformer 
with one of the great crises in European history. 


THE FEN AND THE STICK. 

T IIE Lord Chief Justice has had during the last week or tea 
days to try a remarkable caeo of libel and an amusing case of 
assault. Tho two trials relate to very different branches of the 
law, and represent very different degrees of delicacy and compli- 
cation. Most people would no doubt, feel disposed to say that 
libel was a very difficult subject, and assault a very easy one# 
That a man must not strike another, except in self-defence, 
sounds and looks like one of the primary articles of civilized juris- 
prudence. What, on the other hand, ie the limit of permissible 
criticism is an inquiry which at once suggests almost innumerable 
shades of doubttul disputation. Yet it is not 'Vety l6og since 
twelve or fifteen judges met to decide what an assault »®% was, 
and succeeded only In nutting us all to ignorance again ; while 
every text-book on the law of torts or Crimea will glibly inform 
tho inquisitive reader that a libel la a writing, printed clatter, 
picture, or sign which holds any one up to. hatred, ridicule, or 
contempt, The intrinsic obscurity of the two tbemlfh, so fer an it 
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to. inferred from the henUtion of tb« Tkach cad ttw eonfl- 
deoce of legal Author^ hat been re reread in the history of the two 
ecuons to which we have referred* Signor Poli, or Mr. Foley, has 
only shown that, if a man will thrash another, no mast pay for it. 
I)r. Johnft»»i on the contrary, has induced u the palladium of 
Britieh Uitey " to set its heel, if it has one, upon tbo freedom of 
the press. It would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the lofti- 
ness of the position which '* twelve men in a box " have assigned 
to Dr.^ Johnson. They have elevated him above criticism, and 
mode it, if not a Star Chamber, at least a Queen's Bench Division 
matter, to hud fault with him. Dr. Johnson, whose very name 
we write with fear And trembling, is the Coroner for Canterbury ; 
and it is, as we now gftther, the function of the Kentish news- 
papers, if they presume to mention him at all, to speak of' him in 
tim language of unqualified eulogium. “ Please let it be all 
praise," said the very sincere lady to Mr. Ilayward when she 
asked him to review her book. “ Mind it is nothing but 
praise," says Dr. Johnson to the journalists of Kent; and his 
opinion is approved and sanctioned by the unanimous verdict 
of a special jury. If Dr. Johnson is about to bold au inquest, 
the press must say 41 11 aura raison." While he is engaged 
in that solemn task, it must mutter, if It presume to break the 
silence, 44 11 a raison." When he has finished, it must say, as a 
sort of grace, 44 li avnit raison." The Kentish Observer either did 
not understand, or refused to follow, this latest vorsion of 
44 Crownur's Quest Law.” It presume^ to suggest that Dr. 
Johnson was fallible, and even to maintain that he had occa- 
sionally erred. ‘‘ It is evident," said this audacious print, 44 that 
Dr. Johnson likes to pose as a Coroner," and, 44 pulled up with the 
supposed importance of the position he holds, is determined that 
the world shall see how ridiculous it is possible even for a profes- 
sional man to make himself when vanity takes the place of 
common sense." Exception might easily be taken on literary 
grounds to this lucid and melodious sentence. The derivatives of 
the verb jwierc are an conspicuous by their presence as simple nnd 
straightforward English is by its absence. That, however, was 
not. the question which tlie jury had to decide. Dr. Johnson is a 
public official, and the manner m which he discharges his duties is 
a matter of general concern. No doubt a coroner is a very great 
man, especially in bi9 own estimation. But tho kind of sucro- 
sanctity which he claims for himself, and which a jury hsB by 
implication Admitted that ho possesses, is something new in 
English law. 44 Terrible things, and the strongest of all,” says the 
Greek poet, 44 y ield to authority." Tho English press, since the days 
of tho Areopnyit ica, has had a chequered nnd a troubled history. It 
has successfully defied the Court, the Ilou&e of Lords, tho llouse 
of Commons, the judges of tho land, to curtail its privileges or 
weaken its power. Is tho 44 liberty of unlicensed printing ” 
destined to fill before tho attack of the Coroner for Canterbury 
and Deputy Coroner for West Kent P 
Dr. Johnson seems to bo one of those Coroners who think 
that they ought to know all about it. Another Coroner held an 
inquest not long since in the neighbourhood of London to ascer- 
tain whether a medical man had committed suicide, and. as there 
whs no doubt about the fact, proceeded to apend the public time 
in inquiring what had been the poor man’s relations with his 
partner, and what was the truth about a charge against his moral 
character. Dr. Johnson had to investigate the cause of a poor 
woman's death who had declined to enter the workhouse, and had 
been refused outdoor relief. Ho thought tho opportunity favour- 
able for a denunciation of tlie Poor-law, and for some good sound 
rating of the Canterbury Guardians. The Guardians not unnatur- 
ally objected to this, And their objection was supported by the 
Town Council, which memorialized the Lord Chancellor, who 
would not interfere. In these circumstances the Kentish Observer 
took up the matter, and exhorted the impenitent Coroner with so 
much force that he brought his action for libol. The opinion ex- 
pressed by the Kentish Observer was that Dr. Johnson is unfit for 
Lis post. That may be an erroneous view. Similar strictures 
were often passed upon the late Lord Beacon? field, and are con- 
stantly being directed against Mr. Gladstone. Yet actions of libel 
did not and do not ensue. The famous instance of the statesman 
who was described as 44 a political cheap-jack, only anxious to ob- 
tain a publio appointment," was mentioned by Lord Coleridge. 
That was held to be fair criticism, though certainly much more 
severe than anything said by the Kentish Observer of Dr. Johnson. 
44 Ridicule/’ said Lord Kllenborough with sense and truth, 44 is 
often the fittest weapon that cau be employed to expose the 
follies and errors of another. A man may make use of ridicule 
in such cases; where would he the liberty of the press if it 
were the ground of action?" Lord Kllenborough was not 
the plan to lay undue stress upon popular rights; quite the 
contrary. But he was a robust, sound-minded Englishman 
who bated cant, aftd despised the querulous mawkiabnesa that 
meats plain speaking as a grievance. Sydney Smith expanded 
with characteristic irony the meaning of Lord Kllenborough. 
44 There is nothing," says that worthy Canon in the third of his 
immortal Letters to Archdeacon Singleton, u there is nothing 
pompous gentlemen are so much afraid of as a little humour. It 
[i Hke the objection of certain cephalic animalcula to the use of 
small t<K>th-cc^M8, 4 Finger and thumb, precipitate powder, or 
anything else you please, but for Heavbn T s sake no email-tooth- 
oomjbe.' " >Ve hesitate to say it after what bis occurred, but I 
SurelyDr. Johnson's fitness for his post is, after all, like the fitfidb J 
of Mi* Gladstone for his, a matter of opinion./ In the opinion of 
tho Lord Otitff Justice, Urbo is, we believe* Chief Coroner of 
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England, Dr. Johnson has M certainty shown great ignorance of the 
duties or his dice.* Yet for saying so, the Kentish Observer has 
to ^ay Dr. Johnson a hundred pounds, besides all the costs of the 

The case of Foli e. Bradshaws is of a refreshingly simple cha- 
racter. There are in it, if we may adapt the language of a great 
critic on a more august theme, " no fine riddles of the human heart 
to read, no theories to propound, no hidden causes to develop, no 
remote consequences to predict. The character of the hero," it we 
may thus describe the defendant, 44 lies on the surface, llis ex- 
ploits are brilliant and picturesque." Signor Foil, of whom Lent 
Coleridge did not profess respectful ignorance, is the well-known 
operatic singer, and no more an Italian than Biguor Campobello 
or Signor de ileszkd. Mr. Bradshawe is a barrister, whose mode 
of action is a little less ceremonious and sedate than the laws of 
his country warrant in these degoner* to days. Mr. Bradshaws baa 
a mother, and Signor Foil has a wife, and "the two unfortunately 
bad a quarrel at Monto Carlo, where both nature and art invite 
to more peaceful pursuits. The two ladies, however, chose to 
wrangle on the important and exciting subject of peacock's feathers* 
and high words were used. This, according to Mrs. Brad sha wee 
account, made her very ill. Jt preyed upon her mind, and when she 
came home she told her son. Mr. Brad sh awe then became very much, 
enraged, and resolved to have Signor Foli's blood, lie began the 
attack by Applying to several police magistrates, and asking that 
something should bo done to the offomliog songster. But he soon 
discovered that a London magistrate has something else to do than 
to compose disputes or avenge insults waged or oflered in the. 
principality of Monaco. So Mr. Bradshnwe was driven hack upou 
Lis own resources, which are not in all respects ideutical with the 
resources of civilization. Having in vain suggested to Signor Foil 
the propriety of pistols for two and coffee for four, he waited for 
the popular performer outside St. James's IIoll, and struck him in 
the eye with a stick. The assault was savage, brutal, and wholly 
inexcusable. If Mr. Bradshaw* bad possessed a particle of 
discretion, be would have come to terms with his victim, and 
declined to defend the action. But then, if that quality had 
heed vouchsafed to him in the smallest measure, there would have 
been no action to defend. In canes of assault, says the Lord 
Chief Justice, the jury may give npy damages they please. In 
this cine they gave three hundred and fifty pounds, and it cannot 
be said that iu all the circumstances this was too much. The 
position of the unfortunate singer on his return to England may 
well arouse universal commiseration. Wherever he went ha was 
pursued by the Brndshawes, though, aa be says, he never desired 
to see Mrs. Bradshaw* again, and had prolmbly no very ardent 
longing for an introduction to her son. Y’ot they hunted him 
down from police-court to police-court, until they rAn him to 
earth in Piccadilly. There tho anjumentum baculinum waa 
applied, of which pecuniary damages are but an inadequate refu- 
tation. Much in this case will perhaps never be cleared up, 
though in these days of appeals and new trials one can never bo 
sure. Did Signor Foil, for instance, say, with reference to the 
explosion at the Local Government Board, 44 1 wish they bad blown 
up old Gladstone ” P It would not appear at first sight to matter 
touch, so lar as this case is concerned, whether he did or not, 
though, as he says he did not, he is certainly entitled to be 
believed. 


THE OPERA. 

S IGNOR BOlTO'S Mefistofele has lately been twice presented 
at Coveut Garden, to the apparent surprise of the critic of the 
Times , who informs his readers that the opera 44 belongs to the 
class of works for tho universal success of which it is difficult to 
account." We must confess that we do not share this difficulty. 
On the contrary, it scorns to us perfectly easy to account for the 
success of a work which appeals alike to all who have ear* to hear 
and to those who have the rarer quality of appreciation. Thi# 
critic certainly does admit that 44 tho score is by no mean* devoid 
of examples of beautiful Italian cantilenn " ; and this might have 
gone some way towards resolving his difficulty. It is, indeed, in 
the highest decree probable that successful operas of the future 
will belong strictly to that class of works of wbioh Mejistofek i is 
an admirable example— ol works, that is to say, which are com- 
pounded of pure and always expressive melody, more or less in the 
nature of Italian cantilena , where such melody is possible, and for 
the rest of what is known as dramatic music — that is to eay, of 
scoring which serves to illustrate and interpret tbe sentiments and 
emotions of the drama. 1 1 is pleasant to find that the Times isdelightcd 
with someth ing, though the something is not perhaps a source of 
universal delight. The Walpurgis Night scene, the journal declares, 
waa a model of picturesque stage-management, and u reflected 
equal credit on M. Lapissida, tho stage-manager, and M. Hansen, 
who is responsible for the ballet." This scene struck us as being 
a very ordinary affair. It is odd that of all the critics he of the 
Times should alone have discovered tbe merits of M. Lapissida 
and M. Hansen. But such little compliments, no doubt, smooth 
the business of arranging the new opera, which the same autho- 
rity says is “ in active preparation. The first performance of 
Signor Boito's opera necessitated a call upon tw o substitutes for 
artists who had been announced. Mme. Albani waa replaced 
by* Mme. Durand, and Signor Monti waa the Mefistofele in the 
enforced absence of Signor Novara. On both occasions Mme* 
Tremelli and Signor Marconi completed the quartet* Both cate 
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did tlieir work creditably ; the second, as was natural, with more 
finish tbiih the fast, a result of practice together ; but neither was 
wholly admirable. The Marghoritu and Faust in the opera the 
success of which puzzles the Times bo much have great opportuni- 
ties for touching the emotions of an audience* Tbs music is 
susceptible of extraordinary expression, notably perhaps the quartet 
of the Garden scene, where what it is not too much to call inspira- 
tion has enabled Signor Boifco to make his raelodv, with its broken, 
sobbing rhythm, seem almost to apeak. tty Mme. Nilsson only 
has the hysteric passion, the supreme exultation of rapturous love, 
the sudden entrance into a new and enc hanting world the delight 
of which almost takes away the breath, been truthfully rendered. 
Mme. Alban i sings well where something far more than mere singing 
is wonted. Tho artistic qualities of Signor Novara are not perhaps 
adequately appreciated. There is purpose in all he* does, and this 
is rare on tho operatic stage. Mmo. TremelJi and Signor Marconi 
are scarcely more than agreeable vocal inuchuios. Mefiatofele is a 
very bean tifuJ and powerful work, and its popularity will no doubt 
remain a problem to puzzle the Times. , 

Tho representation of L'Etoile du Surd was of unequal merit 
where mprit was perceptible*. The critics have perhaps made too 
much of the circumstance that. Signor de Reazke, ft hues, was set 
to play the* part of Pietro, unially assigned to a baritone, particu- 
larly as it is hard to see where a more promising Czar is to bo found 
in the company. The original Fierro at tho Opera Comique in Paris, 
1854, M . Ilatnille, wits what is teclinicslly kuown as a basso cant ante. 
Meyerbeer himself conducted tho first performance of tlie work at 
Covent Garden: it may be assumed that bo was consulted os to 
the cast, and he was content to entrust the part to TIerr Formes, 
tho possessor of an unwieldy bass ; so that Signor de KeszluS, 
whoso voice is of considerable compass and unusual llexibility for 
an ovgau of such calibre, would surely have satisfied tho composer 
himself. Tho new Pietro sang with taste and effect, and might 
have been esteemed successful as an actor ■ in comparison, at 
least, with the average operatic actor — but that t he memory of 
M. Enure is not to bo displaced. In ibe striking scene at the end 
of the second act, where the Czar reveals himself to tho con- 
spirators, Signor de Heszkd fell ft little short, perhaps because he 
is a player who always awakens expectation, perhaps also bocauso 
his surroundings were wooden. Mine. Sembrich is an urtisL for 
whom wo have much respect and admiration ; but the companion- 
ship of a stiff and awkward Gritzenkn, and a general loosen o«s 
and want of life about tho whole representation, except so far as 
she and Signor de llcszke wore concerned together, interfered with 
her efforts. She sang ns she always sings, with beauty of voire 
and marvellous precision iu tho most elaborate passages. Her 
shake is closer and more even than it used to be ; but a perfect 
shako is very rare, and she is not always quite irreproachable. 
M. Dupont showed that his command of the band is not so coin- 
plot e as that which Signor IWiguani exercises. 

' VVo cannot conclude without a word of acknowledgment of 
Mme. Lucca’s Leonora — the Leonora of Verdi. In some respects 
Mme. Lucca stands alone. Ifer voice is surprisingly fresh, for 
history records that the Indy sang a pritnu-dnnna part at Vienna 
in 1856, when, however, let us hasten to add, hko was a girl of j 
sixteen. The. moat hackneyed of operatic heroines becomes in her j 
hands a really impresrixe personage. There is something about 
her which commands attention whenever she is on tho fctuge ; a 
dramatic spontaneity which makes the spectator watch, never 
certain to what her impulse— or what seems to be her impulse- - 
will lead bur. Tho operatic stage has no truer and more original 
artist. 


TflE ETON MISSION. 

E TON, which is the oldest but out* of our great public schools, 
and will in very few years lie entitled to celebrate the lour 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, is just beginning 
to enter under its revised code of statutes on a new stage of 
existence. And it must be the hope of all old Etonians, or rather 
of all who value the public school system which is so closely 
identified with English character and* English history, whatever 
they may think of the particular changes introduced, that its 
future may bo no less glorious than its past. 15 tit many probably 
are unaware that the original scheme, ns planned by Henry VI., 
included not only a Coll ego of secular priests and a school for 
hoys, but nltt> — as is supposed through the suggestion of Card i util 
Beaufort— an almshouse for twenty-five poor men. Tho Alms- 
bo use was suppressed during the founders lifetime, and the 
College of priests is at this moment in process of gradual extinc- 
tion, the Clerical Fellows, who are dying out one by one, being 
succeeded by a mixed and non-resident body of Governors, who 
inherit their name end their ofUce in the supreme control of tbo 
school, hut not their revenues or their status its nn ecclesiastical 
corporation. Of tho threefold division of the original design there- 
fore the school alone — which no doubt held from the first tho most 
prominent place in the founder's mind— alone survives. The College 
Chapel however -continued till comps rat ivclv recent years, when 
a new church was built for the purpose by tho authorities, to serve 
also at tlie parish church of Eton, of which the Provost was 
ex e$t<m Hector, though in fact his parochial duties were dis- 
charged ty proxy by one of tho “conducts' 1 or chaplains em- 
ployed for the performance of the daily services. Tho very first 
step taken by the Royal Founder towards the exocut ion of hie 
design had in fact been to purchase the advowson of the parochial 


Church, which was vacated through the promotion of the rector 
— onePayn BuighUl— to a prebendal stall at Windsor* - Itwiti 
thus appear that, in theory at least, the foundation had all aktag*' 
something of a parochial, or what might now be called ^mis- 
sionary character. It was not designed solely a* 0 great centre of 
education, but was 1 intended also to stretch out a helpftjjf hand for 
the spiritual and bodily needs of the poor and suffering. In one 
sense it may be said that the directly religious character of the 
establishment has boon swept away by the revised code of 1872* 
Neither Provost nor Follows are bound henceforth to be in holy 
orders, nor is the foundation any longer confined to members of 
anyone communion; the pastoral charge of the parish of Eton 
had already by the College itself been transferred to other bands* 
A movement has however sprung up of late, partly due to tho 
great religious revival of the day, partly to the increased interest 
awakened among the upper desses in the condition of the people-— of 
which “ The Hitter Cry of Outcast London” suggests one obvioito 
example— which Iih* found a recognition, as elsewhere so also in 
our public school* and universities. Tno“ Universities Mission ” to the 
heathen is ouo expression of the ideA, and when some forty years ago* 
Bishop Selwyn, himself a distinguished and popular Etonian, was 
going out to New Zealand, as one of the earliest of the now con* 
etantly increasing band of colonial bishops, he appealed success- 
fully us woll to his old school us to his university for sympathy 
and aid. Some years later, when lie came home to look for a 
zealous nnd congenial coadjutor in his work, he said to another 
distinguished Etonian, the late Judge l’attison, 11 Will you give 
me Coley ? ” And Coleridge Pattison, who had been both as an 
Eton hoy and in after life the hero of his schoolfellows, followed 
his fathers old friend to the distant scone of his labours, to find 
there the work of an untiring evangelist And a hero’s martyr 
grave. If therefore tho “Eton Mission/’ which held its annual 
uniting last Wednesday at St. James’s Hall, under the presidency 
of Lord Chelmsford, is but one of many signs, os has beou re- 
marked, thut tho higher classes are becoming really and deeply 
interested in tho condition of tho poor, there is at all events a 
peculiar fitness- whether wo look to tho ancient traditions of the 
school, or to recent experience— in such a call eliciting a prompt 
and energetic response, on the same “ playing fields,” where the 
lfuko of Wellington said, or is reported to have said, that 
" Waterloo was won.” And in point of fact the Eton Mission — 
which has now been some years at work— was, we believe, the 
first of these attempts to enlist tho sympathies of our richer 
youth in tho moral and physical welfare of their lees favoured 
fellow-countrymen. Harrow, Winchester, and other public 
schools have since followed so honourable an example, hut Etoft 
may claim the credit of having set the fi&Bhion, if such it i® to lie 
called. And in this at least Henry VI. and Waynileto would feel 
that their great design was not discredited. 

The meeting on Wednesday lust, unlike aome of tho May Meet- 
ings with reports of which the columns of the religious press have 
foi Iho lust tew weeks been deluged usque ad nauseam, bad at once 
a practical and wluvt may almost he called a jubilant character. 
Tho Duke of Westminster was unfortunately prevented by 
domestic anxiety from presiding, but Lord Uhelmsford took 
his place, nnd ho had the pleasant cask of pointing out from 
the statistics given in the report how considerable a measure of 
success had already been attained since tlio mission at liackney 
AVick, in the extreme East of London, was first opened, under tho 
charge of the Itev. W. Carter, a son of the Fellow and Bursar of 
Eton of that name, who was for many years prominent among tho 
Assistant Musters of tho school. It appears that, through the 
liberality ot old Etonians, aided by the munificent gift of I,ooo? # 
from an anonymous donor, four class-rooms have already been 
built, and a hall containing 600 persous, which is soon to be fol- 
lowed by the erection of a mission church. The hall is at present^ 
wo presume, used for church purposes, though this was not ex- 
pressly stated. But it would oe a great mistake to suppose that 
the work is carried ou solely — perhaps not even chiefly— by tho 
aid of old Etonians. One of the characteristic and most conspi- 
cuous merits, hero os in the other public school missions which 
have been started on the same model, must be sought in the fact 
that it is very largely dependent for support on the contributions; 
and even to some extent on the personal services and sympathies, of 
the boys actually iu the school ; and there can be no doubt that such 
a bestowal, whether of money or of personal service, may be most 
truly said to bless him that gives as well as him that takes. It is Mr. 
(.’artel’s habit to pay periodical visits to Eton, where he has an 
opportunity of addressing the boys in the different houses on the 
subject, aud thus directly arousing and sustaining their interest 
in the work, besides visiting Oxford and Cambridge with a similar 
object of interesting Etonian undergraduates in the program of hit 
work at the East End. Mr. War re is the treasurer of the fund, 
and ho took occasion to dwell, in his speech last Wednesday, 
with much satisfaction on this aspect ot the movement. While 
it was of course one object of the meeting to ask for more funds 
—and there is at this moment a pressing call for 750 for ' 
immediate use-— ho was careful to insist that “ he had a by no 
means bad account to give” of what had been already don% 
and there was no diminution in the Spirit and taldreyffc witb which 
the work had been taken up at Eton on its finjt oormnence- 
meut. One strong evidence of this he quoted in the fact that a 
sum of about 400/. is annually collected in the school by purely 
voluntary contributions, though great car* is taken— -end very 
properly— to guard against any risk of the subscription 'dtfeft# 
rating into a virtual tax, It Is alb as Win* 


tinMited jast now, for boy* to giro tfaait per«on*V «id by tinging 
*t Opnowt* «t JUcluw y Wick and in otber wayn. It Appears 


f “»K“»w»nw°a, ana tutu, as ukummi it, •• tnejr wew laying 
«*• foundation of an Eton settlement la East London.” It in soma 
Pjoofof the success which has already attended these vigorous 
-effort* that there are already 600 children in the Sunday school, 
-and that the mission room is full at all the services; the more 00 
as-a region was purposely selected for the experiment where the 
ground was beforequite unbroken, tying as it does, so to speak, at 
the extreme outskirts of civilization. 

There was a fitness in the Bishop of Chichester, who is himself 
one of the oldest of living Etonians, appealing to his old school- 
fellows for the support of the mission. And the other prelate 
who took part in tne meeting, the Bishop of Bedford, had lue best 
means of knowing from personal observation the importance aud 
many claims of the work on which he Bpoke. Mr. Kukowich, 
while his immediate aim was to urge old Etonians to contribute 
to the building fund, was u proud of the work now beiug done in 
East London by Eton men with Elton funds/' and touched on 
the root of the matter when he insisted on the great advantage 
accruing to the boyfi at Eton themselves in having it thus 
practically brought home to thorn, that there were other and nobler 
aims in life to bo sought after than “ the glories of the cricket- 
field and the river." <3 treat indeed is the direct importance, alike 
from a religious and from a social aud philanthropic point of 
view, of increased missionary effort among the “ outcast ’ masses 
of London and our other great cities. But hardly less is the in- 
direct importance of such efforts, from every poiut of view, in 
helping to bridge over the chusiu which separate* ono class from 
ntirither. The work done, for- instance, among the poor of East 
London by such men as the late Mr. Green, whose name will be 
familiar to many of our readers, in Ibis ns well as in bis literary 
capacity, baa a value of its own beyond any immediate result 
that may be attained. Or take the following from the report 
of a member, of the London City Mission, whose theology may 
perhaps be narrow enough, but who had hit the right nail on 
the head in perceiving inat a genuine manifestation of interest 
in the moral and physical well-being of those he desired to benefit 
would not in the long run fnil of its reward. Many similar in- 
stances might easily be cited tram other quarter*. 

After several years of unrensiug effort I gained entrance into many rooms 
and into most of thp dens. My cure for the sick and tin* children disarmed 
opposition, and then in man after room nt tout ion was Been red to ilia read- 
ings of the Bible. A few became rightly iinprejwvl, and were induced to 
uttend the little meeting I had establish^ A few years more and a real 
friendship was entertained for me by most unlikely people. For instance, 1 
was once in great danger from a number of roughs and thieves who sur- 
rounded mo with thrcatB. A tall, stout Irishwoman, one of the most 
desperate characters then*, rushed forward, ami, striking at my foes, faiily 
aeisod mo by the coat collar and dragged me out of dancer. That very 
■evening she was apprehended for a robbery mid transmitted for five years ; 
but I saw her immediately upon her return, and thanked her for the kind- 
iicbb performed so long Ago. 

By this time the people were brought into control, ns nenrly all would 
listen to me. The roggtd-Bcltool I had established was crowded with the 
children, and my meeting was increasingly well attended. Soul after soul 
was brought under conviction, and many wore gathered into ihu fold of 
-Christ. 

If this sort of result is being accomplished — and on what many will 
consider a so under religious basis than that of the City Mission — by 
•the Eton and other Public School missions, of which two or three 
At least are already at work in different parts of the metropolis, 
and others elsewhere, it may well be matter of rejoicing to those 
who are interested in the future whether of our public schools, 
of the outlying masses of our population, or of the Church. 


CALLED DACE. 

T HE process of adapting Mr. Hugh Conway’s Btory Called 
Bach for theatrical purposes involved a difficult dramatic 
problem. As a narrative the tale of the blind Gilbert Vaughan’s 
presence when a mysterious murder was committed, and of 
Pauline March’s loss of reason through the terrible shock occasioned 
by the crime, Was very well told. The personages of Called Back 
—an infelicitous title, by the way— are skilfully contrasted and iu~ 
fifitpity interesting. There was excellent material in the book 
for a. play. f <but .it was so arranged that, without considerable 
tremporiuoq mid alteration, nothing that could possibly prove 
effective on the stage was to be contrived. The blind man of the 
navel* groping his way down a street and accidentally finding 
himself in the house where the Russian spy Maoari murders young 
Anthony March, nephew of the conspirator I>r. Ceneri, could not 
have been represented to an audience. The story had to be treated 
with much Mtrnm^ and mat credit is due to Mr. Comyna Carr, 
if** 4 S is understood— he be responsible, for retaining the full 
strength of the composition after a complete regrouping of the 
ligates* i&ythip time .no doubt the one source of weakness, ap- 
pamtt on ^TWt night, the curicrus prolixity of the dialogue, is 

rw&oved. ; ^ - ' * 1 

Tbs authors have perceived the necessity of opening with a 

talfektti the inovaHst 


in the grounds outside, he hears Pauline's shriek, evoked by the 
sight, of her, brother falling under Knows dagger. That ha 
should have Supposed it was Pauline who fell is by no moans un- 
natural The pawing of the onfcdle before his glased eyes, the 
test by which Ceneri proves the sincerity of hiS prayer for right, is 


arranged, The rapid business 


1 action, young March’s wrath 


at Macari’s sneer, the Mows with the glove which the angry lad 
strikes, and the instantaneous fall of Macari’s ready knife, with the 
cry of Pauline and ilxe bursting into the room of Gilbert, bring the 
prologue to a notably effective end* Another telling scene is where 
Gilbert and bis brother-iu-lsw, Arthur Kenyon, track the con- 
spirators to their garret, and see the deserted, and now demented 
Pauline, whom, it must be remembered, tbeylwlieve to be dead, 
slowly enter. The manner in which moonlight is made to flood 
the chamber just before the girl walks in has too clearly tbo air 
of preparation ; but this is a mere question of stags management. 
Good scenes succeed each other. The meeting, of Vaughan and 
Macari in Pari*, where the spy is sent by his chiefs to give the 
Englishman whul information he con supply about Oeneri, is sound 
dramatic work. The audience know the truth— that it was Maoari 
himself who committed tho murder —and they can the more tho- 
roughly appreciate tbo ingenuity of his plausible tale that Ceneri slew 
the man who had betrayed Pauline, and who refused to make her 
reparation. As in tho book, Vaughan starts oil* to Siberia to find 
Cenori, whom hie treacherous associate lias denounced to the police* 
This Siberian episode would be very much more valuable if there were 
very much loss of it. An attempt "has boon made to realise a picture 
drawn by Prince Krapotkino of the horrors of Siberian exile, an 
attempt which is somewhat ambitious, but by no moans unsuc- 
cessful. The novelty of all this may be held to justify the Slow- 
ness of the development of the plot ; but there is no excuse for .the 
extreme protraction of Ceaen’s death ncene. The wretched 
prisoners legs give way beneath him, ho falls prone, but he doea 
not die. lie U an unconscionably long time in dying, and having 
fallen ho gets up again to fall once more. When he is finally dis- 
posed of, tho play is practically over ; for Vaughan has learnt that 
Pauline is innocent of the offence charged against hor by Macari. 
The last act in the villa on the Lake of Geneva is the weakest. 
A. better excuse for the reappearance of Macari should have 
been devised. The shock to Paulino is afforded by a vision of 
her brother’s murder as it was committed ; and of course Gilbert 
enters opportunely from Siberia. Uu the map it is a long way, 
and trains are uncertain ; 011 the stage, however, a hero must be 
punctual to his cuo. But we must not leave the authors of 
Called Back w ith words of satirical comment on our pon. The 
play, as already stated, is very good. It is so sound and strong that 
the absence of comedy for whut is called relief is never felt. No 
relief is needed ; except, indeed, from tho superfluity of verbiage. 

The acting rim is from very fair to very good. Miss Lingard has 
a trying tusk in the portrayal of a mad heroine who is to be 
sympathetic in her madness; but, on tho whole, she succeeds 
in retaining interest for the witless heroine, and that is much. 
If the precise method by which the mental disturbance was 
quelled is not very plainly shown, it may be that it was impos- 
sible to show r it. Sir. Kyrie Bellow has eornestuoss to recommend 
him as Gilbert Vaughan. That Vaughan should be given to set 
tricks of attitude and movement is unfortunate. The actor is 
growing into mannerisms, which are things to be checked. If 
mannerisms are natural and unconquerable, they must bo excused; 
but Mr. Kyrie Bellew is gradually adopting peculiarities which, 
if not checked, will presently tend much to mar bis otherwise 
intelligent efforts. Groat praise lias been awarded to Mr. Beer boh m- 
Tree for his performance of Mucaii, aud the praise is deserved. 
We cau well believe that it is a study from life, not, it must be 
understood, a copy of any particular personage — the lowest form 
of study from life the stage presents — but nu amalgamation of 
natural characteristics welded by tbo ability of the actor into a homo- 
geneous whole. Perhaps the part, is somewhat over-elaborated, but 
it should not bo forgotten that Macari is an Italian, with the 
vivacity of bis race accentuated by tho circumstances of his daily 
life. Coining after the vacuous curate of The TVtWs Sscreta/y, 
Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s Macari is a very noteworthy piece of acting, 
Mr. Anson was lets to the point as Ceneri. Dr. Ceneri is ati 
older man than Macari, and could not be expected to possess all 
the ardour aud energy which Macari affects; but there is little 
evidence of deep-set purpose in him. He is always in trouble 
himself, instead of being bent on troubling others. On the whole, 
he is a very weak-kneed conspirator. There are clever touches in 
the part ; at times Ceneri arrests tbo attention; but lie does not re- 
tain command over it, and ho it is who will not die. Most of the 
minor parts are carefully filled. Called Back promises to be a 
great popular success. It also, however, as ;s not always the 
case with popular successes, amply fulfils artistic requirements. 


THE BATTLE OF LA HOGUE. 

a TWINGING of bells all day, and boneffros all nighty” is tho 
Xb entry iu Narcissus Luttrell’s diary for May 23rd and 
24th, 2692. And this went on for many days. This ebulli- 
tion of national joy meant something more than pride for 

S at .skoal ‘Victory known in our annals os the Battle of La 
ogee. - On that ground, indeed, England had good cause to re- 
joice ; Ibr not holy was this, os Macaulay points oat, the first 
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gnat ebook given to the arms of Lewis XIV., and the first great 
victory won by the English over the French since the daye of 
Agtaeonit ; but, if it could not efface, it at least gloriously atoned 
ftr, the disgrace of Beachy Head. The disgAce was England s 
that day; two years later the atonement was hers. On Juno 30, 
1690, the Butch bore the burden of the fighting, whilo Torrington 
lay ingloriously by out of gunshot, till his brave allies had 
donetul that even the countrymen of De Ruyter and Van Tromp 
COttld do against an enemy near four times their strength in num- 
bers and weight of metal, and then alunk away up the. Thames, 
leaving the Channel free from end to ond to the triumphant 
French. On May 19, 1692, the position was reversed. The work 
on that day was 'done almost wholly by the English, not from any 
backwardness on the part of the Dutch, hut solely through the 
perversity of the wind, which for tlie most part of tho time enabled 
the French to engage the English squadrons alone. But this was 
not all. The victory of La Hogue meant something more to England 
than a check to the arms of the Great Monarch. When at noon 
of the 24th of May the English fleet slowly drew out of the bay 
on an ebb lido with tho dower of the trench navy in flames 
under tho helpless eyes of James and tho great captains who 
were to have brought England once more to his foot, the | 
last chance of the Stuarts being restored by foreign arms and 
foreign gold vanished with tho smoko of the burning ships. Twice 
Lad the attempt been made ; twice had it failed. If a King of tho 
race she had rejected was to sit again on tho English throne, he 
must be recalled by English voices and upheld by English arms. 
That issue, too, was tried. The retreat from Derby and the 
elaughteron Culloden Heath was the last word of the great lesson 
the Stuarts had learned twice Wore ou the banks of the lloyno 
and in the Bay of La llogae. 

From the beginning of the year it had been known that great 
preparations were astir in France. The one man who lmd persis- 
tently opposed an invasion of England was no more. Louvois was 
dead, and with him vanished, as the exile flattered himself, the last 
barrier that lay between St. Germains and St. James's. Ho died 
at the close of* 1691, And early in the following January Lewis had 
consented to an expedition from which ho possibly expected to 
gain as much as James. Macaulay, following Burnet, says that 
the real designs of the French Government were unknown even to 
'WilliAUi when he sailed for Holland on March 6. But it is dilli- 
cult to reconcile this statement with the many paragraphs in the 
Gazettes for January and February which show that tne French 
preparations were no secret in London. The muster on the coast 
of Normandy of all the Irish troops then in France under tho com- 
mand of Sarafleld might not have troubled William much ; but 
oue can hardly suppose him to have been ignorant that with these 
Irish battalions was camped Bell el on ds with ten thousand French- 
men. It was certainly known, too, in January that tho Toulon 
squadron was fitting for sea ; in February, that all privateers lmd 
been recalled, and an embargo laid on all merchantmen; while 
in tho dockyards of Brest, Rochefort, and Port Louis the car- 
penters were at work night and day. It way not ha>e suited 
the English King, in tho then feverish States, to have made 
all his information public; hut the letter to Hoinsius quoted 
by Macaulay hardly warrants our belief that it was not till 
April that no really saw whither all these preparations tended. 
However, whatever he may have suspected or Known, on March 6th 
he sailed for his own country, leaving, as usual, full power in 
the hands of Mary, with Nottingham again at the head of the 
Council. 

Meanwhile, England had not been idle. Tho Gazettes which 
announce the movements of Lewis are full of indications of our 
own activity. All persons trading in naval commodities were 
entreated to apply to the Commissioners sitting at the office of 
His Majesty’s navy 44 in Crutched Fryers.” Six weeks’ pay by 
wav of bounty was offered to all able seamen who would enlist, 
and these gentle inducements were supplemented later by a sterner 
call. In April three new men-of-war were launched, tho Cornwall 
and. tho Devonshire of eighty guns each, and the Breda of 
•eveuty. The Prince, of a hundred guns, and tho Dunkirk , of 
seventy, both of which had been renewod almost into new vessels, 
were ready in the same month; and some idea of the pace at 
which the work went forward may be gathered from the fact that 
the former of those, which, under its new name of the Royal 
William, had been launched at Chatham on the 2ist, was 
manned, fitted, and roadv for sea by the 30th. The same activity 
was observed in the land forces. The regular troops were con- 
centrated between Petersfield and Portsmouth. Several regiments 
were recalled from Flanders, and others stopped on the march. 
All the militia were called out ; and the Queen herself reviewed 
in Hyde Park six of the City regiments, thirteen thousand strong. 
In the southern shires of Scotland all capable of bearing arms 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty were bidden to hold them- 
selves in readiness, and a few of the most trusted of the High- 
land chieftains received a sort of dictatorship over the rest. All 
m Papists, or reputed Papists, were ordered to remove ten miles from 
London. The houses of all suspected persons were searched, and 
v Lord Huntingdon, in whose stables horses enough were found to 
- mount a whole troop of cavalry, was sent to join Marlborough 
in the Tower* Nor were the Dutch behindhand. The presence of 
William lent a spur to their zeal The Amsterdam squadron, of 
fourteen men-of-war, three of ninety-two guns each, and three 
fire-ships, was the first to put to sea. Tho Mouse squadron, of five 
teiiMftMrtt and two fite-sbipe, followed; the North Holland and 
Zealand squadrons were not long behind. By tho end of April the 


whole fleet, thirty-six ships, carrying about thirteen thousand men 
and two thousand four hundred and ninety-four guns, was anchored 
in the Downs under the command of Van Almonde. 

On the 21st of April James left St. Germaine for Normandy* 
As usual be was firmly convinced that his coming anxiously 
expected in England, and that the officers of the English navy 
were with him almost to a man. In this lost belief there was, 
indeed, more reason than in most of the foolish notions James 
carried in his head. So far as he can be said to have been popular 
at any time and with any class of people, he had been popular with 
the fleet. lie had proved himself when Puke of York a brave and 
a skilful sailor, and this rare instance to his credit had not been 
wholly forgotten. Moreover, it was no secret that his agents bad 
boon busy in that quarter, and especially with Russell, and James, 
as usual supremely ignorant of tho man's real nature, had been 

S irsuaded that the Euglish Admiral was heart and soul with him. 

ut Russell, though he had little lovo for his present sovereigns, 
had a great love for his profession. Ho would nave had little ob- 
jection to seeing James again on tho English throne, hut he had 
the very strongest objection to seeing an English fleet strike its 
ting to the Frenchmen. In all his correspondence with 8t. 
Germains he was resolute on one point, that the two fleets should 
not meet. 44 If I meet them,” he said, 44 1 fight them, were his 
Majesty himself on board,” One of his chief officers, Carter, whoso 
support had been confidently promised to James by his agents, had 
reported their every word to Nottingham. 

8 till there was an uneasy feeling in London. That Russell 
had been in correspondence with the enemy was pretty well 
known, and no man could dare to say what port he would play 
when the pinch came. He had taken leave of the Queen on 
April 30th, and by tho end of the second week in May the whole 
of the allied fleet was anchored olF St. Helen's. No mightier 
arroumeut had ever assembled in an English port. If every man 
was true, there could be little doubt of tho result. But of that 
fact there was much doubt, and in London these doubts wero 
freely expressed. Again the good sense and courage of Mary 
allowed themselves. On May 15th all the English officers were 
summoned on board the Britannia , Russell's fla^-ship, to hear a 
dispatch from Nottingham, conveying the Queens disbelief of all 
the stories that had been circulated to their discredit and her un- 
shaken assurance in their loyalty. The wisdom of this course was 
os clear as tho folly of James’s Declaration. An Address was 
hastily prepared in answer, thanking tho Queen for her confidence, 
and vowing to defend her rights and tho freedom and religion of 
England with their lives against all Popish invaders. Every 
0 fiicer present pressed forward to sign it. And there is no doubt 
that At that moment they signed the truth. 

Meanwhile the French fleet had left Brest, and was making 
its way up Channel towards La Hogue, where three hundred 
transports were wailing his escort to convey James and his army 
to the shores of England. Tourville was in command. His 
orders were positive- -to find out the English fleet, and fight them, 
in older to cluar the way for the transports. But both Lewis And 
his Ministers had been strangely misinformed of the strength of 
that fleet. That the Dutch could have had time to join forces 
with tho English was thought impossible. Of the latter, only 
Delft val's and Carter's squadrons were believed to be at sea ; and 
of these, even if they showed fight, there could be no doubt that 
Tourville would be able to give a good account. Russell was 
supposed to be still in the Thames, or beating somewhere about 
the Downs ; moreover, in him JamcB, despite all that had passed, 
still professed the utmost confidence. At three o'clock on the 
morning of tho 16th Nottingham was waked from his sleep by an 
express, who had ridden up from Weymouth in eleven hours with 
the nows that the French squadron was in sight. Another posted 
oil* along tho coast to Russell. On the following morning the 
allied squadrons weighed anchor from St. Helen’s and stood off 
down Channel. 

Their whole force was niuety-nine ships, carrying between forty 
and fifty thousand men, and close upon seven thousand guns. 
Russell's flag flew from the Britannia , a fine three-decker of one 
hundred guns. Ilia vice- and rear-admirals were Sir Ralph 
Delaval, in the lloyal Sovereign (which famous ship was then 
nearly sixty years old), aud Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in the 
London, Sir John Ashby commanded the Blue Squadron in the 
Victory , with Hooke aud Carter for his vice- and rear-admirals. 
Almonde was in command of the Dutch, with Oallembeig as his 
vice-admiral. The accounts of Tourville's force vary. Macaulay 
putB it at forty-four men-of-war ; others at fifty or sixty, or even 
more, exclusive of fire-ships and smaller vessels. It is certain^ 
however, that it was his squadron only that was engaged, for a 
lucky wind still kept the Toulon fleet in harbour, and tluit, had 
our whole forco been able to come into action, hr would have 
been outnumbered nearly two to one. The French fair was 
commanded by D'Amfreville, their rear by Gabaret Ih the 
centre Tourville*! flag flew from the Royal Sun, boasted by the 
French to be tho finest ship ever yet launched on any waters, 
carrying one hundred and four guns, and adorned with a gorgeous 
device representing Lewis in triumph, with a crowd, of him fa and 
princes in chains at bis feet The Dutch led theYEfiglJea yen ; 
Russell, with the Red Squadron, lay in the centre f Ashby, with 
the Blue, was in the rear. 

At daybreak on May 19th the two flsetroams itt sight of each 
Other, Cape Barfieur, about six leagues off# Waring, south by 
south-west of the English line. Tie i* lw» ana 

Russell could not desrij see what tack the ranch wire on. Tint 
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wind, too, which was from the south-west and light, was with 
them. Tourville could have declined an engagement ; and when 
the immense superiority of the force opposed to them was ob- 
served, his officers pressed him to do so. But he flatly declined. 
Orders to ifhfc were in his pocket, and be had no mind to run 
the risk of Vtaother sneer about men “who carried the white font her 
in their beads if not in their hearts, 1 ' with which he had been 
greeted at tho French Court for not having burned the English 
shipping in their harbours after tho battle olf lieneby Head. By 
ten o'clock his lino was formed, and hearing down upon the 
English centre. Russell signalled l'or the Butch and the Bluo 
Squadron to weather the French if possible, but. tho wind had now 
fallen almost to a calm, and it wits not till lute in the afternoon 
that his ordors, and then but partially, could he obeyed. It was 
no idle boast of his, therefore, to Nottingham that for the greater 
part of the day he was engaged with a force practically superior 
to his own. Tourvillo stood on bin course till lie had cotno within 
musket'shot of tho Britannia, and then, hauling up to windward, 
tho 1 loyal Sun opened lire about half-past, eleven, and the light 
began. 

At first it was a little more than a duel between tho two 
admirals, but gradually others came, into action, and for four hours 
the tiring was heavy. But tho French wer« out-manoouvrod and 
out-fought, our ships, it is said, tiring three broadsides to their 
two. About four o'clock Tourville, who had played his part as 
became the captain of the Itoyal Sun, found himself in such a 
plight that he shifted his flag to tho Ambition *, while tho Royal 
Sun made oil' to tho coast of Normandy, nearly all her rigging 
shot away and M all her scuppers M spouting blood, says Macaulay, 
dexterously appropriating a grandiloquent touch from a contem- 
porary ballad. At six a breeze sprung up, which enabled tho Bluo 
Squadron to get into action. Carter's ship was the first to break the 
French line, and Carter himself, el nick by a splinter from his own 
yard-arm, was one of the first to fall. Till ten tho tiring continued, 
and then the wind fell again, and in a thick log both fleets anchored 
for the night. Our loss was severe. Thu Ragle alone hud seventy 
killed and one hundred and fifty wounded, but besides Carter, 
Captain Hostings, of the Sandwich , was the only English officer 
who foil. 

The morning of tho 2olb broke foggy and calm. Only thirty- 
eight of tho French ships were in sight aboiit three* leagues lo tho 
westward. Russell gave signal for chase, his own ship being far 
to the eastward in consequence of her forctopiimat having gone by 
the hoard during the night. All through that afternoon and 
until past ten in tho evening tho chaso continued, and early the 
next morning the English brought up near the Race of Alderney 
in fifty fathoma. Twnnl y-oight of the French ships followed suit, 
but much nearer tho Race, and fifteen others further to the west- 
ward. Soon tho flood lido came up strong, and some of the 
French began to drive. Throe managed to got into Cherbourg, 
and the rest into the Bay of La Hogue. For those who kept their 
anchors a luckier fate was in store. Every one knows Mr. 
Browning’s gallant ballad which tells how D'Amfrevillc, with a 
part of tho French fleet, was steered through the rocks and 
shallows of the dangerous Race by a Breton pilot. Whether the 
poet has followed his1ovyexactlyornot.it is certain that, about 
twenty ships managed to get eafo into St. Male, and that Ashhy, 
with the Blue Squadron, having no pilot who could take him 
through those 'intricate channels, made sail to join Russell off La 
Iloguo. 

Meanwhile Delnvul was after ihe ships who had got safe, as they 
hoped, into Cherbourg, the luckless Royal San and two other 
first-rates of ninety ami eighty-four guns. They wore hauled up 
too close inshore forDelaval to follow them in till he made sure of 
his soundings. As Nelson did more than a, hundred years later in 
the Baltic, Delavnl saw to thia himself and under a heavy lire. 
The next morning he sent in three tire-ships, putting hirasolf on 
board one. “I hope I may say, without vanity," ho wrote to 
Nottingham, M that the service was warm, yot effectually per- 
formed.'' Two of the French ships were burned at anchor : the 
third ran on shore, and, being deserted by all her crew, shared the 
same fate. One of ours was sunk, but our loss was very slight. 

At noon on tho 23rd tho allied fleets were together again off 
La Hogue. Thirteen of the French fleet were anchored in the 
hay, as far inshore as they could be drawn. They were covered 
by the forts De Lisset and Saint-Vaast. Platforms had been 
hastily run up on which all the puns of the army bad beon 
mounted. The slioals were lined with boats tilled with soldiers. 
On tho shore were drawn up Bellofond’s French and Sarstield’a 
Irish, and on a height commanding the whole was James himself, 
with the l)uke of Berwick, Bellcfbnd, Tourville, and other high 
officers of both arms. James wqs uneasy. He saw that the 
French sailors were disheartened, aud what English sailors were 
he knew Well. He advised that a strong force of soldiers and 
artillery should bo sent ou board the ships ; but his advice was 
disregarded. Tourville would not consent to such a slur upon his 
men's courage, and even the rest thought thAt things must needs 
be well enough as they were. 

Russell gave charge of the expedition to Rooke, who shifted his 
flag to tip Ragle, as drawing less water than that which hod 
hitherto carried it. But he soon found that tho work must bo 
done by boats alone. His orders were simple. The boats were 
to advance, he said, and board or burn as best they could. 
The boats advanced under a heavy Are from the shore. Not a 
musket answered; oars were the only weapons used till the men 
got aside, and then, scrambling on bo*rd with loud hums, they 


set to work with a will. Some cut the rigging, others set fire to 
tho vessels, others turned the guns upon the shore. Six ships 
were burned on tho first day ; on the next the work was finished. 
There was little resistance. As fast as the English scrambled up 
ono side, the French scrambled down the other, aud as the shipA 
and not their crows wore wliat our men aimed at, there was little 
loss of life, and but few prisoners were taken. Including those 
destroyed by Delaval in Cherbourg, seventeen first-rate* were 
burned to aabes, brides several transports. Our own loss after the 
first day's fighting was ten men killed. And throughout the two 
days James stood on tho heights above the bay, gazing in helpless 
despondency at the destruction of all his hopes. One exclamation 
he could not help. As hn saw tho English sailors swarming ujp 
the huge sides of the French ships, having thrown away their 
muskets to leave their hands free, and cheering as though they 
were at play, he cried out, “ Ah, none but ray brave English could 
do so brave an action "—words natural to an Englishman, oven 
though that Englishman wore James, hut hardly politic in the 
circumstances. Then, when all was over, he muttered that Ileavon 
fought against him, and withdrew sullenly to his tent. 

So glorious and complete a victory was received in England in 
a manner worthy the occasion. Solemn prayers and a thanks- 
giving were ordered hy Russell throughout the fleet. Rochester, 
Portland, Sidney, and Galloway wero sent down to Portsmouth 
with fifty thousand pounds to distribute among tho sailors. Each 
of tho captains of the fire-ships received one hundred guineas, Mid 
the same sum was given to three who had brought the first 
news of our success to England. Every officer who hod distin- 
guished himself in any wuy was presented with a gold medal. 
< kirter was buried at Portsmouth with all military honours. Tho 
body of Hastings wns brought to London, and, escorted by the 
Royal Guards, and followed by lour Royal carriages, laid m St, 
James's Church. Nor wero tho wounded forgotten. Forty sur- 
geons wero sent down to Portsmouth. The hospitals of St. 
Thomas and JSt. Bartholomew by the Queen's orders opened their 
doors to all patients from the fleet at 1 lie public charge. A more 
lasting memorial of Royal gratitude was not wanting. The 
building which Charles II. had begun at Greenwich for a Royal 
palace wns continued by Mary to commemorate the victory* gained 
over her brother, and many nn English sailor owes to-day the 
com fur L aud happiness of his declining years to the battle of La 
Hogun. 


SCULPTURE IX 1SS4. 

I T is a matter of congratulation to us to see year by year that 
our repeated prediction of better things in store as to an Eng- 
lish school of sculpture was not a mem expression of optimism. 
But while we cannot but be pleased at this definite progress, 
we are not blind to the short comings of the English school. We 
do not permit ourselves to say, as more than ono of our contem- 
poraries lmvo said this year, that English sculpture is now ahead 
of English painting at tho Roy ill Academy. To justify such a 
statement as this tho general average of merit should he higher 
among tho sculptors than among tho painters. This is fur from 
bring the case. We have several examples this year which 
hold their own against the very* best of the paintings ; there aro 
about two dozen work# which are up to the average of the 
paintings *, but below those wo sink suddenly to an abyss of 
mediocrity and false taste. That wo have so many brilliant ex- 
ceptions is highly creditable aud encouraging; but we must not 
flatter ourselves that wo liavo a school of sculpture until such 
contributions os Nos. 170b’, 1691, and 1775 aro naturally and 
obviously excluded. 

Tho exhibition at tho Royal Academy is especially rich this 
year in largo imaginative groups and figures, mainly by outsiders, 
fur neither Mr. Armstead nor Mr. Boehm nor Mr. Brock is a 
contributor in this department. The mot striking piece of 
sculpture of the year, and that which is properly set iu the place 
of honour in the Lecture-Room, is Air. llamo Tbornycroft’a 
“ Mower " (1856). This is the fourth statue of heroic size which 
Mr. Thornvcroft has executed, and it proves that his powers 
have not been thwarted or deformed oy tho rapidity of his 
success. He has shown a fine ambition in declining to repeat in 
another classical figuro the nutique poetry of his “Artemis "of 
1880 or of his “Teucer" of 1.882. In his statue of this year 
Mr. Thornycroft, who has boon steadily approaching nearer and 
noarer to the realists, but without ever relinquishing his hold 
on stylo, deserts antiquity for tho England of to-day. He gives 
us the statue of a young English mower, not idealized, but only 
selected, in his country dress, without modification or falsifica- 
tion of any kind. It is a happy memorial of country life in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. Thero is no attempt to 
make too much of tho subject ; the young man is not doing ono 
thing with his right hand and another with his left, but stands 
in the simplicity of his strength, gazing forwards and downwards 
at some passing object with concentrated and stolid attention. The 
modelling was never more learned nr beautiful in any previous 
work of Mr. Thornycrolt's, nor the flesh more flnoly contrasted 
against the various textures — the leather, the cotton, and tho felt. 

Another figuro, smaller, but not less beautiful, is the “Icarus n 
of Mr. Alfred Gilbert (1855)- The young athlete stands ready to 
take flight *, his artificial wings are bound to bis arms with thongs, 
and still droop in fine curves along his flanks. His bead is 
swathed aud bound with cloths to avoid tho disturbing rush of 
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air. Hi* feet, which, however, ure tlm least satisfactory part of 
the figure, touch the ground u« if ready to abandon it. The 
whole statuetto is full of grace and poetry nnd of a pathetic souse 
of the fallacy of the hopes of Ic»mn. It is this imaginative touch 
of lassitude in the body and anxiety in the fuc* which completes 
the charm of the whole. Iu parsing from th« study ^i»f this 
statuette to that of Mr. George A. Lawson's u Ave ( tour ” (1809), 
wo traverse the spnee that divides a masterly work, tully carried 
out iu every |)Hrt with tho artist’s utmost ability, trom a spirited 
and ambitious sketch by a sculptor who can never bn persuaded to 
curry hid work far enough. Mr. Lawson’s Rotiiirius is brandish- 
ing his three-pronged fork with exaggerated vehemence, white 
his net, by an unlucky subterfuge, is drawn up at his hide so 
voluminously u* to form an obvious support to the figure. These, 
things are evidence of haste in composition, of too great readiness 
to lie satisfied ; Lilt the statue has excellent qualities, nevertheless. 
Mr. Onslow Fords “ Linos” (1680) is unfortunately placed. It 
is difliculL to say w hat there is about tliis statue which fails to 
impress tho eve. * Wo examine it, mid wo lindit to bo marvellously 
xvell modelled, full of evidence of patient btudy from the life. Hut 
it is too purely u portrait of the body of room particular model, 
imperfect i >us are slavishly reproduced rather than liner forma 
Boluetcd. This is the result of tho neglect of style, ttud the pur- 
suit of realism witluuit imagination. Mr. Onslow Ford is techni- 
cally ho clever, and his xvork hb 11 handicraftsman has no much 
improved of lute, that we believe ho will boo, from tho com- 
parative failure of his figure this year, that more is needl'd than 
mere portraiture of the body. Mr. Browning, with liis crude 
mu! fleshy statue of “ I Jryope ” at the Grosvonor ( 5 allery, is pro- 
bably beyond tho power of seeing this. We should like to 
coininond both Mr. Ford and Mr. Browning to M. Rodin’s ex- 
quisitely finished btutue in brouzo, u L’Agu d’Airuiu” (1667); 
M. Rodin is quite as determined a realist ns they are, but I10 
throws over bis work that veil of imagination which wo call sMe, 
nnd thereby gives the figure a charm which lm& power to retain 
the attention. 

Mr. E. Koscoe Mullins is an outsider who is rapidly coming 
forward into 1 ho front rank. His works this year, both at tho Royal 
Academy and tho Grosvonor, give him a greater claim to notice 
than he has ever shown before. In tho Central Hall of the 
Academy bis strong and spirited group (1682), “ Ble* * uie, even 
me also, O my father,” attracts the eye at once. Jv». l u has crept 
along the ground towards Isaac, and press's up towards hio fulle r 
in an agony of bus pen so ; the solomu blind lace of the patriarch 
suggests liis doubt and inward trouble. This group is not men ly 
nobly conceived; it is executed with a virile lorco which was till 
lately a quality unknown in our English sculpture. Jo the 
Grosvenor Mr. Mullins exhibits two statuettes (408, 420) which 
possess groat beauty ; tho marble one is a charming specimen of 
carved work. Mr. C. B. Bivcli has expended great pains on his 
huge group of “ Lady Go dir a ” (1823), but lie leave.-* us unim- 
pressed. Mr. Tinker’s largo 11 Jiritanuia” (166*9;, with a lion, 
shows advnnco upon his previous work ; but as a group it is too 
flat. Mr. Caldcr Marshalls ambition is as great as ever; but his 
sentimental statues make a poor show among tho vigorous younger 
work. Mr. G. Natorn, a new name, signs a massive and grace ful 
bronze statuette of 14 Hercules'* (1746), leaning on hi.-* club, mi ex- 
cellent and very promising piece. \Vo lament to sen Mr. Walter 
Ingrain, whoso work in tho past has often po^seved gn at ni* rit, 
sinking to such depths of trickery ns lie reaches this y ear in his 
so-called 44 Ariel ” (17X3). One. of the prettiest, statuettes in the 
Royal Academy is Mr. Haul do Vigae’s “ To verella ’* (1800), a 
girl with a liddlo 011 her knees, leaning Lack asleep; t)ii.> is in 
marble exquisitely carved, and tlm composition is ns fortunate as 
it can be, broad aud simple, and held within elo^o limits. 

Tho Academy possesses sonic good reliefs this y ear. 1^1 r. 
TVbolner’a brouzo “Water Lily ” (1700), a bathing-girl stepping 
delicately among tho lily- leaven, is lull of poetic charm. -Mr. 
Henry Bates, the student whoso bas-relief in l ho sehools this 
spring caused quite an emotion, exhibits it bore for general 
inspection. This “Socrates Teaching in tlm Agora" (. 1 7 1 - H 
without question a remarkably sound and vivid piece, of work, full 
of qualities that lire both sculpturesque and picturesque, as relief 
should be. Wo liopu to sen it again when Mr. Bates has trausMed 
it into marble. Another student, Mr. llenry Regram, exhibits a 
version of tho same theme which is very gracefully coucei\ed. All 
these younger men are, we are glad to see, following the c.\, unpin 
of Mr. Thornycroft — whose iullucnco is evidently very great 
among them — and are avoiding tho old nerveless fashion of 
modelling. The Aeudeimc sculptors t lienis- elves seem to he try- 
ing to catch tho new maimer of touch, sometimes with rather 
naive requite. 

Iconic sculpture, in tho form of important monuments, is not 
largely represented at the Royal Academy this year. The befit por- 
trait statue is that of 11 Sir Richard Temple ”( 1686), by Mr. T. Block, 
a very spirited production; tho worst is that of “ Lord Frederick 
Cavendish ”( 167S), by Mr. Bruce Joy. Wo regret the steady decline 
of this artist, who in tho curly pait of his career exhibited some 
graceful works, which brought his name before tin* public, but who 
has lately persisted in following the old-fashioned path that leads 
to .mediocrity. Busts are, of course, numerous and of very varied 
mCrit. The Royal Academy contains a superb u Lord Wolscloy ” 
(1722)1 in bronze, and an excellent 44 Mr. Herbert Spencer ” (1784), 
in terra-cotta, both by Mr. Bochin, and satisfactory iu every way, 
full of life and character, treated with simplicity, aud delicately 
finished* Mr* Boehm remains our best portrait sculptor, when ho 


will give himself the trouble to put his own individuality into 
his work. Mr. Alfred Gilbert bus never surpassed his 44 Study of 
the Head” of an old man (1699), evidently an Italian model* 
with flapping ears brought forward, little shrewd eyes pursed 
up, uud thin, humorous lips drawn back in a kmd of sly 
smile. In mere technical skill, in masterly trdKinent of 
surface, this is tlm most accomplished head in the Academy. 
We observe tho beautiful exactitude with which every plane 
of the old wrinkled akin is reproduced without exaggera- 
tion, flatly, every atom laid on in its right placo with un- 
ufleetod mastery. Mr. Armstead is not fortunate this year; he is 
represented by a qu*«T little ligurine called 44 Egypt” (1688), and 
n still more "queer “Henry III.,** a marble bust of a very old- 
fashioned pMitli'imn, who “tho semblance of a kingly crown has 
on." Mr. 'Onslow Ford exhibits a remarkably fine bust of the 
Archbishop of York 11793) hi the Royal Academy, and in tho 
Grmvenor an exquisiMy refined and sprightly bust of a little girl 
(425). What has happened to Mr. T. Nelson MacLean? ITo seems 
ti» lutvo formed a Fns'i conception of the size and proportions of 
the human head. I lis busts this year have the brightness of touch 
which hi* longs to liis work: but in every case the skull has the 
appearance of having h"en pinched nnd tile sides pressed togethor. 
IK* is .surely not enamoured of the eccentricities of Mr. Connid 
Dressier, who comes over fioru Berlin to enlighten our darkness 
with u number of strangely eeu-ational heads. Mr. Birch is always 
a cniwicntious artist in portraits; his head of 41 Mr. Wilson Barrett 
ns Wilfred Hoover ’’ is caieful nnd praiseworthy. Mr. Thornycrolt’s 
best bust is liis 44 Mr. \\ ulu-r Riitloiinx ” (1720); his 14 Coleridge *' 
(1788), like Mr. Brock’s “ LnngUdlow ” (1786), labours at tho 
Royal Academy under the diMidiuntage of work which has been 
executed to stand within tho gloom of Westminster Abbey. At 
the (Jnsvi-uor, in the centre of liio largo room, Mr. Thornycroft 
exhibits an extremely graceful nnd poetical portrait-statnotto of a 
lady with a book • »!’ inuaic nil her knees (411), a work lull of 
i charm and origin a.’ it y. Oiler busts demanding praise at the 
j Royal Academy nr* .Mr. Brock’s “Rev. S. II. Booth” (1726), 
i Mr' Tinker’s 41 Tioic&bur Rolleston” (1730), Mr. Richmond’s 
I “ Dr. Ruaoy” (1787), and Mr. Fontana's 44 fc>ir Moi>es Montefiore” 

! (Ksp). 

| A lew words in conclusion with regard to such miscellaneous 
' works 11* have not hern already considered. Mr. Henry Holiday’s 
! 44 Jacob’.* Ladder ” (1743)1 ft tall narrow composition in relief, like 
| a sti-uied ghc-* window come to life, is decorative and accomplished. 

I Mr. Thnriiycr.ilVa “Gat” (1701), in a noble position of repose, in 
1 Iron /o on a sd.ih of green lii-h marblo, would be a delightful 
j household urqiiidiion, and shows the versatility of tho artist, 
j Mr. Roy liter's bronze medals (1777-1781) are interesting; they 
| are less rough than thoso Rn»fe*sor Legros exhibited two years 
1 ago, and semi t* » uh to be more independent of tlie prestige of the 
; litteenlh century. Mr. George ftinioTid’s life-sized 44 {Sketch of a 
Lion” (i 776) will not. pass muster, we nre ufruid. This ia not 
bow Raryo or I lac hie 1 modelled animals. 

M. TAMI.LUS RESEARCHES ON HYDROPHOBIA. 

rrUIR results obtained by tlm experiments of M. Taste 11 r with 
-1- tlm poi«un of rabies, or canine madness, bid fair, if corrobo- 
rated, to bn of tim highest rcicritilic and practical importance. In 
Iim recent r/uiiiniiuicuiimi to tlm Academio do? Sciences, based on 
work e\tendin.r over lour years, M. Tnstnur makes tho hope 
j rea'Miiiblo that a cerrnin process of inoculation will succeed in 
j a vi rtiiig tlm cousi'qiifiicea of a bite from a mad dog, and thus free 
j humanity Irom om* of i t * greatest terrors and curative medicine 
, fiom one of its oMe'.t reproaches. Following the same methods 
j as in 1 ns expeiitn. nN with the poisons of otlior diseases, M. 

I T11 teur lias found that the poison of rabies loses in virulence by 
• bung bum'SMvely inoculated into several monkeys. By this 
; liieain-, itlt **i* a few trail missions, the poison becomes so 14 attenu- 
ated” that its inoculation into dogs is harmless, while a dog so 
inoculated is rendered thereby proof against tho original disease. 

I Though vaccinal ion lor small-pox has now become a quito 
! familiar example of preventive inoculation, it is but recently Lhat 
there has been any scientific extension of tho underlying prin- 
ciple. M. Ra ti ur especially has been working along this line 
with earniMlnc^ ; and in more than one instance his researches 
li.iu led to diflinito and p metical results. Iu the present case 
the importance of tho experiments is obvious, not only because 
the disease called hydrophobia is quite common enough to be a 
real .source of terror, but also owing to the very favourable con- 
ditions that nre here presented for coming to some more definite 
conclusion than heretofore on the subject of preventive inoculation. 
The dLixiso is so clearly conveyed from animal to animal hy 
inoculation that the experiments made are in closo confonnity 
with the mode of natural transmission, and when the eflicacy of 
the new 11 vaccination ” is proved in dogs we tuay fairly conclude 
that the process is likely to succeed with men. Tho matter is not 
complicated here as it may bo in the case of many other diseases, 
such as consumption and cholera, with the question os t® how far 
tho animal ami tho man are similarly aflocted. Rabies 111 the dog 
and hydrophobia in the man may he assumed to be due to one 
and the eatm* poison, its tmnsmissibility from the one to the 
other being open to no reasonable doubt. Although, as M. 
Tasteur says, the time may still be distant when canine 
madness will be extinguished by this process of ftftcination, 
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thero seems to be good reason for hoping, should his results 
be established, that the consequences of a bite from a mad dog 
may bo prevented. For, though it would bo of course unlikely 
that men would submit themselves to inoculation to forestall tho 
risk of sintyi an accidental disease as hydrophobia, there is ground 
for believing that, owing to tho long period of incubation after a 
bite, the patient bitten by a mad dog may be rendered insus- 
ceptible by inoculation bolore tho mortal malady has had tiiuu to 
declare itself. 

Whatever may bo the result of further investigations, and tho 
testing of these experiments which is to be carried out by a 
Government Commission at tho request of M. Pasteur, it cannot 
be denied that the methods followed are strictly philosophical, 
and that tho objects in view are of tho greatest scientific and prac - 
tical valuo. Tho French Government is to bo congratulated lor so 
promptly appointing a Commission of scientific men of indisput- 
able authority to assist and check these interesting experi- 
ments, tho names of Villornin, Vulpian, I»ort, and Jlotiluy 
lending no small weight to tho prospective results of the inquiry. 
The test experiments proposed by M. Pasteur consist (i) in 
causing twenty unprotected dogs and twenty “ vaccinated ” dogs 
(presumably protected thereby from tho poison) u> bn bitLeu 
by dogs in a rabid state; und (2) in artificially inoculating 
with tho virus of rabies two other bets of twenty dogs, respec- 
tively vaccinated and unviuriuated. ** The twenty vaccinated 
dogs,” says M. Pasteur, “ will resist the poison, and tho oilier 
twenty will all die of madness.” Tho results of these trials can 
hardly fail to ho largely decisive of the question one way or 
tho other, and will be an unequivocal illustration of the value of 
experimental pathology. It is to be hoped that at some 110 distant 
date an English Government maybe found to extend the same 
kind of aid to all-important researches of this nature us has been 
so lately given in Germany tu tho work of Dr. Ktvli in relation 
to the cholera-poison, and now again in France to tho brilliantly 
conceived investigations of M. Pasteur. Wo are yet but, on tho 
threshold of now inquiries into tho nature and causes ot‘ disease 
which may turn out to ho of a value beyond all present ex- 
pectation. 


THE HEALTH EXHIBITION*. 

T HE International Health .Exhibition is gradually assuming 
something of the unity of design its promoters .mrieipated, 
and is arising beautiful out of chaos. There is still, however, 
much to be effected belbro the show can bo pronounced finished. 
SSuch important features as tho water exhibit and tho section de- 
voted to China are far from complete. What is, perhaps, more to 
the purpose, there already ovist attractions Nelf-sullicient and 
powerful enough to render the success cf the Exhibition beyond 
all doubt. In tho bewildering maze of galleries and annexes", full 
of multitudinous and varied objects of interest, two features of the 
show are so prominently und indisputably admirable that nlono they 
should assure popularity. These are the representation of old London 
and tho gallery of historical costumes illustrated chronologically 
by menus of wax ligurea. The larger portion of Mr. G. Jl. Birch's 
reproduction of old London inns and houses is now externally 
complete, and tho result is certainly a most felicitous realization of 
a romantic conception. Nothing can bo more delightful, more per- 
fectly illusive, moro full of charm and interest, than this admir- 
able work. 'The buildings, which are most accurately reproduced, 
are so happily disposed ami contrasted that the aspect of the street, 
from whatever point of view, is ever charming ; tho solidity of tho 
work, the clever simulation of age, and the wear of weather, the 
successful tone of the whole, the cunning curving, are all sur- 
prising, and contribute to the harmonious ensemble. J ust now the 
shops are unoccupied, save one, where, in the shadow of 
All 1Ir11ow3 Church, the workers in iron pursue their craft; 
when, howevor, all is completed, the scene will bo one of in- 
creased charm and animation. Outside the church may be seen 
A veritable specimen of the stocks, a very pleasant touch of 
realism. One great eourco of interest in these quaint buildings 
lies in their fidelity to the originuls, all of which ware of moro 
or less historical lame; and the stroller in the street, particu- 
larly if he be not one of a crowd, must be dull indeed if he do 
not feel his imagination quicken by the suggestion and store of 
poetry about him. If bo be fortunate enough to pass the portal 
of Bisbopsgate whon the street is nearly free from visitors, he 
will feel the full beauty and quiet of the scene and note tho 
happy effect of the young green of the tree against the iron- 
woricers’ shop, and observe aud bewail tho anachronism — the tele- 
graph-wires high overhead against tho blue sky ; or, standing by 
the church, he will have over against him the famous house 
Of Dick Whittiugton, once in Grutched Friars, which is here so 
excellently reproduced that, though shorn of its carving and 
gilding, it ii a marvel of craft and deft handiwork. Adjoining 
this stately dwelling is a remarkable interior, a line reproduction 
of the Hnll of the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity, Aldersgate 
Street, -tifcth its old stained glass and noble roof excellently 
copied. O’he manifold allurements of the scene might even detain 
the enthusiastic disciple of the newest notion in hygiene, the 
earnest but errant pilgrim whose aim is the vegetarian dinner, the 
most preoccupied scientist, or the most indefatigable sightseer. 
The Work is infinitely creditable to Mr* Birch’s knowledge and 
taste, to the builders, employed, and to the City Companies at 
whoso cost it is undertaken. 


The scope of the Exhibition is so immense, its aims so compre- 
hensive, that literal people who love exactitude and absolute 
definitions will certainly, after a patient survey, address to them- 
selves tho query, What is health? and also what has this 
picturesque presentation of old London to do with health ? And 
the natural answer is that it has as much relation to the subject 
as tho wax-figures, the open-air fetes, the glove-making, mustard 
maim factory, and a hundred other sights ot a great popular show. 
To the serious person, possessed of otio or moro crotchets, and bent, 
on prosolytism, many are the stumbling-blocks and causes of 
offence in tho Exhibition. If the father of a young and tender 
family, he will not consider the public display of the making ol* 
sweets, with its inovitablo sale, conducive to health; if a vegetarian 
of pronounced views, he will scarcoly regard the frozen New 
Zealand mutton with equanimity ; or if a total abstainer, tho 
show of beer- barrels and wine samples in the Food Gallery will 
exercise his mind. Another class of inflexible minds will, 
it is feared, fail to perceive the subtle connexion with the subject 
of the collection in the Science and Art Department, the 
aquarium, Air. Rowland Ward’s enso of stuffed poultry, tobacco, 
dried vegetables, wall-paper, aerated drinks of wonderful noinen- 
clu tore, and a hundred other incongruities, Liboral, however, as is the 
accepted interpretation of the term, the Health Exhibition might 
hate been even more comprehensive without. affordiuiJf reasonable 
ground of complaint. Contiguous to the reproduction of old 
London, for instance, we inipht have enjoyed the ad vantage of an 
accurate copy of modern London that would offer practical and 
pungent, illiuri ration of defective drainage and the evils of over- 
crowding ; and what the young lady in launch calls “suck a sweet 
slum ” would undoubtedly prove highly attractive. It should of 
course be absolutely isolated, and encircled if possible by water, across 
which boat- loads of earnest reformers might be conveyed on duo 
receipt of loll. Road-watering and cleaitMiig, and paving, the 
vagaries of dust-contractors, the influence of barrel-organs and 
church-hells upon tho nervous system, and other cognate matters 
interesting to the townsman, might also ho illustrated. These 
suggestions nro made in no carping spirit., but rather in com- 
mendation of tho scheme of an Exhibition which many will think 
tar too comprehensive. 

Every day visible progress is made towards dosi rod completeness, 
and in :i lew weeks tho quality and importance of tho Exhibition 
may he accurately estimated. Tlio adequacy with which it illus- 
trates 1 liu progress and present condition of sanitary whence may 
then appropriately be considered, together with tho numerous 
hygienic appliances exhibited, the multifarious and elaborate 
systems of ventilation and drainage, and other subject* of equal 
importance. At present the more popular aspect of tho show is 
most prominently presented, and the Executive and Committee may 
be congratulated 011 the wisdom and discretion of their endeavours 
to gratify popular instincts and prepossessions without imperilling 
the integrity of their special object — the practical illustration of 
the. Hcieiico of health. 


MR. S. WARD. 

T HERE aro some men widely known and valued for their 
social power of whom tho public in general hears little. They 
do no one piece of work which gives them a place before the 
world ; but in their daily lifo they exorcise an influence which, 
as years go by, increases constantly. In the death of Mr. Sam 
Ward, of Now York, there has passed away from among us — for 
Mr. Ward was as well known socially in Europe as in America — 
a man of great sweetness and kindlmess of nature. Mr. Ward 
had had many experiences, and had lived among all sorts and 
conditions of men. Many different versions nro current as to his 
life And character, and most of them are true. By some he 
would be spoken of as the best of good fellows; by others, aa 
one of the justest and honestest men they had ever known; 
by others, ns the most faith! ul of friends and tho most genial of 
hosts. According to tho point of view fVora which people re- 
garded him, and to the relation in which they stood to him, tbe 
accounts which they gave varied ; but nil accounts agreed 
in having a pleasant word to say about him. Ilis life was a 
curious and a chequered one. Born of wealthy parents in Now 
England, bo inherited a considerable fortune, aud by his own 
exortious greatly added to his already ample means. Family and 
business connexions increased bis wealth, till, by those changes of 
fortune not uncommon in America, it passod away. Before he 
had passed middle lifo he found himself a poor man. In America 
such changes are not unusual, and a man who has not succeeded 
at first may easily and honourably recover his position as years 
advance. 

In his time Mr. Ward was a little of everything. He trird 
finance in California during the early days of what was then only 
a settlement ; but found nothing there but failure and disappoint- 
ment. lie lived among the Indians, and made himself a name as 
a mighty hunter. He dug gold in the Sierras. He became an 
expert u lobbyist ” at Washington; and those who know how 
“ lobbying ” is managed will be best able to appreciate his talents 
in this respect. His ready tact and wide knowledge of human 
nature in all its aspects enabled him to fulfil this Junction with 
the dexterity which the task requires. He knew, in dealing with 
each individual, which was the right string to touch. Ho was an 
attractive and, as some people put it, a “ magnetic ” nature. Among 
the roughest of men he never failed to win good will or to impart a 
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§0086 of confidence in him to them. II© was able to see tho good 
in others with whom he had to deal, and, at the same time, to soo 
and to use their defect*, ft was this keen and, at the same time, 
kindly understanding of his folio w-moii which enabled him to become 
tho social power which lio was, both in America and in huropp. 
Notwithstanding his many occupations and scanty leisure, bo found 
time to cultivate his miinl. Hn read much, and hud learned the art, 
invaluable to a busy iunn, of sifting the wheat from tho dm If in 
what he road. In etudjiug literature he added much to his already 
practical knowledge of mankind. He had friends scattered ail 
over the world. Them was hardly a State in the Union where th»* 
name of Sam Ward was not known, and where his introduction 
was not u purport to till tin* pleasantest society in the State. In 
Europe lie was equally well known in social circles, and ho 
may be said to he out' nf tho**e who have, of late years, contri- 
buted not a little to footer tho good feeling between England 
And America which exints, and which, we hope, may loug con- 
tinue to exi*t and increase. In tho entertainments which he gave 
at his own house ho showed always a quick and rare sense of 
the til ness of people to moot one another. Nobody there found 
himself near somebody whom ho would rather pot have any- 
thing to do with. Tho result was that wherever, whether in 
Europe or America, his friends came to visit him they were sure 
of a pleasant and harmonious meeting. Although he was a good 
American, ho was one of that class of Americans who, so to 
speak, bridge over tho Atlantic — who help to make tho New 
World intelligible to tho Old, and the Old to tho Now. We 
have often expressed an opinion that ibis cannot bo done by the 
American putting oil* from him what is characteristic of his own 
nationality, and trying to bo (what ho is not, and cannot lie- 
come) a European. Hut it can bn done, and in the simplest 
and most, natural way, by the froo intercourse of Europeans 
with Americans. One of tho most hopeful of tho signs of 
the time is that large numbers of Englishmen, and among them 
not the least distinguished, are reciprocating tho interest which 
America lias long felt towards Europe, and especially towards tho 
mother-country. Social reciprocity is, in fact, only another term 
for political ruciprocify. lVisonnl relations, constant, mutual, 
and friendly, heist et*n huge numbers of families on l*olh aides of 
the Atlantic, nro a perpetual and an increasing guarantee of poli- 
tical harmony between tbo two great, Englisli-spi Mv.eg nation'* 
When American:* come to feel themselves at. home m l.ond*m and 
Englishmen iu 1 lout on or New York, it will bo hard to create a 
serious quarrel between tho two countries. Eew Americans have 
done as much as Air. Sam Ward to foster good feeling in social 
life between the old and tho new country, and his death is an 
event which maybe regretted by more persons than those who 
have had the happiness of knowing him personally. 


THE THEATRES. 

T HERE is a strange disagreement between tho English version 
of tho popular vaudeville Mamzella Ail our he n t tho Opera 
Cnmique and its representation; the one is lkirly faithful and in- 
telligible, the other a per version compacted of caricature and coarse- 
ness. It is but just to Miss LotU, who impersonates Denise do 
Fla vigny, to concede that when slio unreservedly abandons her 
villa — which is pretty frequently— and favours the audiencu with 
her original American noliou, she is decidedly amusing. After hor 
first serious attempt, in the opening scene, to represent tho young 
lady of tho convent, she abandons herself to expressing her own 
wayward individuality ; sho is full of trick aud fun and antic ; slio 
dances with spirit aud agility, sometimes with grace ; she displays a 
vast capacity for facial pantomime and the humours of burlesque, 
aud, in short, does everything but siug, and is anything but tlio in- 
genuous Denise. MisaLotta’s singing is distressingly colourless and 
thin, and the physical disability of her vocal power's is unredeemed 
by auy charm of exprussiou or sweetness of tune. Her failure to 
realize tho piquancy of the part she undertakes, its agreeable 
blending of tho devout ingenue and tho merry-hearted schoolgirl 
whose pent-up vivacity finds suddou vent, is more remarkable than 
her detective vocalization. Of acting, properly so called, there is 
nothing in her performance ; Denise de Flavigny is always Miss 
Lotto. 

Tho niece is very unequally presented ; the convent scene is 
mounted in curiously primitive fashion, and is absurdly in- 
effective, while the Pontnrcy theatre is admirably displayed, con- 
sidering stage limitations. Throughout tho representation the 
strong comic element of the vaudeville appeared to be in constant 
conflict with tho spirit of burlesque, with which in the original 
it has nothing in common. Tho airs and graces of Corinne, tho 
star of the Fontarcy company, are prettily displayed by Miss 
Woodworth ; and tlio director of the theatre is capitally played 
by Mr. John Phipps, whose horror and dismay at the detection 
of Corinne, just before the rise of the curtain, nro well rendered. 
Mr. Robert Fateman undertakes the irascible Major with efficiency, 
and sings with excellent effect, his humorous ballad of tbe Masher 
on horseback. The Celostin of Mr. Wyatt is a bright and droll 
aonception, and his dance in the first act is clever aud individual. 
Mr* F* Darrell does lull justice to his songs as Champlatroux, 
and the minor parts of tue office is are filled by Messrs. Barton 
and Obudleigk. 

M. Hervtfs music seems to bo undergoing a revival just now, 
with NUouohe and La Cosaque and Chiljrfrk ; and what was once 


the only form of opera-bouffe that successfully competed with 
Offenbach appears still to possess popularity And attraction. At* 
the Empire, however, where an arrangement of Chilptrie by 
Messrs. Hersde aud II. B. Farnio is performed, the opera is re- 
garded as a means to spectacular display, and is justly/Cbtitled by 
the librettists “a grand musical spectacle.” The theatre itself is 
an important addition to the sight* of London, and a powerful 
attraction ; it is not less remarkable for sumptuous display, ex- 
cellent design, an agreeable impression of space and air, than for 
the substantial convenience and comfort of its arrangements. 

Tho production of tho opera accords thoroughly with the houso’B 
extraneous attractions. Some of tho scenes are mnaterpieces of 
craftsmanship, of pictorial power, of ingenuity and illusion. In 
tho first net, the scene of the Mistletoe drove, iu which tbe pretty 
pastoral ballet occurs, with tlio famous ensemble of umbrellas, the 
grey old ouks and a charming distance of bosky dell are ad- 
mirably realized with an effect of sunshine we have never seen 
paralleled except in tlio final tableau of the piece. Another re- 
markable scone represents Ohilptiric’a throne-room, from tho 
balcony of which is obtained a most vivid and realistic view of a 
ravine iu the inountaius ; still better is the night scene of the 
Oothic camp, save that the moon might bo more luminous, when 
fifty Amazons enter, each of whom carries three electric lamps of 
various colour*. Tho uiauteuvres of tho ballet are carried out with 
wonderful precision and with brilliant effect, the peculiar star-like 
radiance of tho moving lights being equally novel and charming. 
Tho change from this hcciio to tho ramparts of the castle is 
ono of the best mechanical scenic effects ever realized. Tho 
ballets are excellently devised, and the dancing very good, and 
mon* attention than usual is given to tho arrangement and group- 
ing, tho colours and tone of the rontuuies being well harmonized. 
In the Spanish bullet of the second net Signorina Emma Bessone’s 
exquisite dancing is calculated by its grace and delicacy And indi- 
vidual chnrui to revive the declining interest in the ballot; her 
stylo is full of fascination, singularly free from mannerism, and 
uudfbased by mere gymnastic feats. 

Mr. Herbert Standing acts with becoming dignity and spirit as 
('hilplrie, and gives good effect lo the music; Mr. Harry Faultou 
tills the pauses in the music with a number of topical references 
ili liven'd in liis dry sententious wanner; M. Haul us, as the jester 
JiigMl Who, sings his gallant and audacious songs with abun- 
dant verve and vivacity. Miss Camillo d’Arvillo is an admirable 
E' eddgoiuliimappOHranco, but her singing is deficient in animation 
u'vasiimuUy.as in her tamo rendering of the air “ Cumi't thou recall 
thy word.* uf promise Y ” when she throws tho jewels at (Jhilp 6 ric’s 
feet. Miss** S.allio Turner has Lo<» slight scope for her humour as 
Dnfia Tuberosa. Mhs Madge tfbirluy fills tho part of (Jalsuiuda 
efficiently aud agreeably. 


SOME TROBABI.K < ’OX SEQUENCES OF THE 
NEW YORK FAMC. 

rpiIH panic in New York has been r.uiyed by tho action of the 
-i- Clearing House Hanks and tho Secretary of the Treasury ; 
but it is by no mean* certain that there may not yet be several 
serious failures, hi tho menu ft bile, the publication on Waturday 
last of the weekly return of tho Clearing House Banks reveals to 
us the bteps by which tho panic was brought about. Tho banks 
all over the country had lent enormous sums to promote all 
kinds of enterprises, very many of them exceedingly risky ; and 
when tho drain of gold from Now' York set ill during February, 
tho banks of that city found their reserves ebbing away, in 
consequence they had to tako measures to contract the volume 
of their loans; and they therefore called upon borrowers to 
repay to them part of the advances made. Iu the week ended 
May io 1 he reduction in the loans made by tho Clearing House 
Hunks amounted to ij millions sterling, and last week the re- 
duction exceeded i-J- millions sterling. In the fortnight, that is, 
the reduction exceeded 3 millions sterling. In reality tbo calling 
iu of loans was much greater. On tlio day the panic broke 
out the presidents of the Clearing House Hanks met together 
and pledged themselves to stand by one another, and also to 
help si ilvent banks outside the Association. It is admitted 
that iu the two following days they lent 3 millions sterling; 
and, if we assume that during tho two other days of the panic 
they lent only half us much more, their total loans List week 
would have amounted to about 4} millions sterling. Yet, in spite 
of these immense advauces, tho total of their loans, as we have 
seen, decreased during the weolc more than id million sterling. 
Consequently tho calling in in tbo first two or three days of the 
week must have amounted to nearly 5 millions sterling. Unfor- 
tunately the borrowers were unable to repay the sums due by 
them. To fulfil their engagements they threw vast masses of 
stocks upon the markets, and by so doing they lowered prices so 
greatly that all holders of securities got frightened. Everybody 
leaml that his turn would come next to bo called upon by the 
banks to repay ; and everybody, therefore, was anxious jp accumu- 
late with his banker as large a balance os possible. All at once, 
therefore, all the world became sellers, and nobody would buy. 
Several failures were the result ; and, had it not been for (;he deci- 
sion just referred to of the Clearing House Banks and for the 
intervention of the Secretary of the Treasury, the failures 
would have been very much more numerous and ffa immense 
amouuts. As it was, it is admitted that the Clearing 
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House Banks had to assist six banks, besides numerous private 
cankers, savings banks, and stockbroking and other firms. 
Moreover, the brunches of the Canadian banks in New York lent 
■very largely, and the agents of English, Dutch, and German 
houses are reported to have advanced on a most liberal scale. The 
ootnmercial community was thus reassured, and the panic ended. 
But it is quite evident that the market is still in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium. The banks, as we see, have lent iinmenso sums, 
which the borrowers for the moment are unable to repay. No 
doubt, the banka hold security which in the long run will prove 
to be amply sufficient ; but for the moment there is no market for 
this security, and consequently, to use the accepted phrase, tho 
resources of the hanks aro 44 locked up.* Provided depositors are 
content to leave their money with the banks, and that no un- 
toward accident happens, all will come right in tho end. But an 
accident might renew the crisis at any moment. In any caso it is 
clear that the consequences of so great a shock to credit must bo 
grave, and must continue for a considerable tinio. 

Tho go-ahead portion of tbe community (the men who construct 
new railways, found new works, open out new districts, establish 
new trades, and extend old businesses; tho men, in short, whom 
their admirers describe as the pioneers of industry, and their 
detractors denounce os speculative promoters) have boon crippled 
by the panic. They are deeply indebted to tho hanks and cannot 
meet their engagements, and therefore their credit for tho time 
being is gone. The hanks on their side, even if they were willing 
to aid new enterprises, ure hardly in a position to do so. They 
have lent so much already that they will not part with any more 
of their resources except upon security that can bo realized at any 
moment. Their inclination, rather, will be to diminish by every 
practicable means the loans they have made. Consequently, there 
will be no new enterprise for some time to come. The check to 
trade will thus be increased, and the tendency for some timo to 
oome will he to close works that have hitherto boon kept open, and 
to reduce tho number of persons omployed. Tho people who have 
suffered particularly by the panic are those who in America live 
most luxuriously. They make fortunes rapidly and they spend 
them liberally. Consequently, they will be compelled to sell 
equipages, to move into less palatial residences, und altogether to 
live upon a humbler scale. The result of Ibis will be. that all who 
are employed in ministering to luxuries will suffer considerably; 
the profits of those trades will bo greatly reduced, and very 
often will disappear, while wages also will fall, Furthermore, it 
is known that several railways ore seriously embarrassed. .Some 
of them are old and have never really been out of difficulty ; others 
aro new and have not yet obtained enough remunerative traffic. 
As long as timos were good the directors of these Companies were 
aide to borrow to pay their current liabilities ; but immediately 
after such a shock to credit, it is very improbable that they will 
bo able to continue this borrowing process. The likelihood is, 
therefore, that ovor several of these lines receivers will have to bo 
appointed ; and it may be expected that w*hen these Companies 
•are unable to pay the interest on their debts, nud have to pass 
into the hands of receivers, there will bo a further depreciation 
of railway property, and consequently that the trade depression 
will in this way bo further increased. In the long run, of course, 
all this will right itself. The United States still contain immense 
tracts of unoccupied land, and the workpeople who are thrown out 
of employment in the older parts of tbe Union will settle down 
upon this land, will enlarge the cultivated area, and after a while 
will add considerably to tho wealth of tho country. Ju this way 
a resident population will ho formed in the districts where the 
new railways have been built, and traffic will grow up over them ; 
but in the interval it is reasonable to expect that there will be a 
good deal of distress throughout the country. 

One of He reasons why the depreciation of railway property 
has been so great is that tbe demand for agricultural produce in 
Europe has fallen off. The competition of other countries with 
America has increased so greatly that the prices of raw produce 
have fallen lower than they have ever been known to bo before. 
In consequence, the American farmers have been unwilling to sell 
their corn and cotton, and the railways have lost tho traffic. Tho 
probability is that the increased depression likely to be caused by 
the panic will diminish also in the older Stales of the Union the 
demand for Western produce ; wages will be lowered by all the 
methods already described; workpeople will be thrown out of 
employment; aud, in consequence, tho population will consume 
leas than it has hitherto done. In another way, too, this will be 
brought about; for the Railway Companies— even those thAt 
are perfectly solvent — will be under the necessity of reducing 
their working expenses, and the readiest way of doing that 
is to lower wages and to lessen tho number of persons em- 
ployed, Altogether, then, there will be a smaller demand 
for the produce of the West both in Europe and in the 
older States of the Union; there will consequently be a 
fall of prices in America itself, und the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural classes will thereby be reduced. Jt will be iu the re- 
collectiqffc of our readers that about ten years ago a somewhat 
similar state of things existed. Then the formers of the West and 
North-West found themselves so seriously distressed that they 
formed a great association, which was chiefly directed against 
He Railway Companies. A series of good harvests in America and 
bad harvests in Europe practically put an end to the Granger 
agitation. The farmers became more prosperous, and with pro- 
sperity they ceased to grumble. But now that adverse times are 
coming upon them again, it is reasonable to expect that the 


Granger movement will spring into life once more. Doubtless it 
will oe partially directed, as before, against the Railway Com- 
panies ; but it is also likely to add greatly to the movement in 
favour of Free-trade, or," nt least, of a greet reduction in tho 
Customs duties. The West and South are little interested in manu- 
factures ; they are purely, or almost purely, agricultural, and their 
interest clearly is to promote the freest intercourse with all other 
countries. Si nee tho beginning of the Granger movement there hits 
boen a very marked progress of Freo-trade ideas in tho West. The 
last elections to Congress show that conclusively. And recent 
events art* likely to stimulate still more tho Free-trade movement. 
Whon farmers are uuable to sell their crops remuneratively, they 
will listen more readily to those who tell them that the necessaries 
of life are made dear to thorn for the purpose of subsidising the 
great manufactures of the Eastern and middle States, and that 
thus their own markets in Europe are closed against them. Even 
in tho Eastern and middle States it is remarkable that the nota- 
tion against the high Customs duties is spreading. An important 
meeting of merchants and manufacturers baa just been held in 
New York in aid of tho movement fur tho reduction of duties; 
and even some of the New England manufacturers themselves are 
declaring in favour of tho abolition of ull duties upon raw materials. 
The manufacturers, in fact, are beginning to see that the imposi- 
tion of duties on raw materials in not an advantage even to them- 
selves. No doubt there is still a very strong Protectionist party 
in the United States. The iron industry particularly wedded 
to Protection, aud so also is tho woollen manufacture, while the 
Railway Companies are almost universally opposed to a reduction 
of the present duties. The old railways wore built at a time when 
iron and steel were made artificially dear by high protective 
duties, und they fear that if iron and steel are made cheap by the 
abolition of those duties, a stimulus will be given to tho construction 
of new railways which by their competition will injure them- 
selves. The Protectionist party there fore is very strong, and may 
lie expected to make a hard tight ; but, if the depression continues 
und deepens, the probability is that tlio movement in favour of a 
considerable reduction in the Customs duties will become irre- 
sistible, all the more because the rapid redemption of tho debt it 
iu itself uu unanswerable argument against the existing system. 


REVIEWS. 


F01.K-I.OUK AND MYTHS.* 

B OOKS on folk-lore and myth now come in battalions. We do 
not know whether a wide public is interested in thews topics. 
Probably as 44 none but minstrels liko of sonneting," so none but 
active folk-iorists care for folk-lore. Of active fonr-lorist.*, how- 
ever, there is no lack in England, France, America, Spain, Italy, 
and Greece, Mias Emerson's book on tho myths of tho Rod Indians 
lias an alluring title. Only people who have tried to 14 blaze*’ a path 
through tho forest of tho mythology of the West know the in- 
tricacies und dilficultics of the subject. Our evidence, is scattered 
in a myriad books of travel, most of thorn unhappily rare. We 
have to bo on our guard ugaiust the biaB of the reporters, which 
lakes Protean shapes. Our chief early authority for Mexico, 
Sahagun, was an intrepid Euheiuerist. When ho speaks of 
Aztec gods ns if they had onco been real mortals, is ho stating his 
own inference, or gi\uig us Mexican popular opinion, or tho view 
of learned Aztec priests and philosophers ? Old Bernal Diaz has 
a sturdy belief that the strange gods were 44 devils/' and that is 
<"iougU for him. Missionaries have been eager to find traces of 
“ primitive monotheism 1 ' among the Red Indian tribes, and havo 
very probably altered their wild cosmogonies Hnd their rude system 
of dualism into close conformity with the Biblical narrative. The 
enthusiasts who see Jews and Welsh and A ryun* everywhere have 
all to bo tackled, and many other theorists too, before wo can get 
at all a clear view of American mythology. To our minds, the 
beliefs of the Continent show their curliest extant shape in the 
Zoomorphic legends of the least cultivated peoples, Ahts and 
Thlinkcets. Among tho comparatively settled Iroquois and 
Algonquius the anthropomorphic element grows more powerful ; 
and, finally, among the semi-civilized empires religion and myth 
present the sumo state of savage survival and priestly allegory und 
symbol as we find among races liko the Egyptians. This, at 
least, is a system which permits of an orderly arrangement of 
myths. We advance historically from the fables of tho races of 
the sparsest culture to those of races almost civilized. Unluckily, 
Miss Emersons book is almost without system. She begins with 
conceptions like “Tbe Thought of the Infinite,” “Antecedent 
God,*' and tho liko highly abstract conceptions which could not be 
reached in the beginnings of thought and speculation. Her 
theory Appears to be that, from a conception of the Infinite, men 
advance or rather retreat to a personification of tbe Wind, and to 
representations of “The God of Air, Breath Master.” 44 Within 
and embodied by * this homogeneous ether which may have been 
the germ of the world/ is the Indian's Great Spirit, the Soul of 
Lives/’ The Great Spirit is probably a post-Christian reflection 

* Indian Myth f. My Ellen Russell Emerson. Louden : TrUbner & 
Co. 1884. 

i'oik-I*ore of Modern Greece. By E. M. Geldart. London 1 
Sunnenscliein & Co. 

The Trojan War. By Professor C. Witt. Translated by Mist 
Younghusband. Loudon / Longmans & Co. 
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of missionary teaching and it is surely an anachronism to fancy 
that tbo early fathers of the tribes conceived of " tlio homogonoous 
ether which may have Wn tlu* germ of the world/' a text 
borrowed from Mr. Everett's Minim of Thought, A. vast gulf 
divides Mr. Everett from the primitive *pow-wow. Tho truth is 
that Red Indian myths should bo studied, first, in comparison 
with other savage myths, which they closely resemble. Where 
Miss Emerson finds parallels in Assyrian or Vedic loro, these 
parallels are duu to tho .survival of barbaric ideas (everywhere very 
similar) among comparatively civilized peoples, not to any 
* 4 Aryan ’* influences of language or race among tho Hod Men. For 
example, tho story of Ymir, and the story of Choknnipok, 
and of how the world, or things iu the world, was made 

out of their bodies, is the story of Furusha in the Rig 

Veda, and occurs ngnin iu ItoroMi*, and lias parallels in Greece 
and in Egypt, and in Mnngaia. Rut it would be quito 

a niifttnko to hold tlml the Tndiuu was borrowed from the Scun- 

dinnviau tide; nor does Miss Emerson actually uphold that 
opinion. Rut idie does com pare " the Indian word Yu wall, or 
Yohewah, and the Hebrew Jovah, nr Jehovah/’ and even seems 
inclined to drag our old friend Dyaus into the medley, though 
Yowah appears to bo no more a 4 * saered name ” than our 
* hurrah.** Again, speaking of Michnbos, the Great Unro God, 
she can write, “The association of ideas in the name of the vege- 
tarian animal irnhoa, and that of the vegetable tcah ah , together 
with that of tho sun, is apparent 1 ' — and yet wo do not see it, 
All tho mysticism which derives the Hare God from names of tho 
Light, or from the lire of his angry eyes (a queer theory enough), 
neglects the fact that almost every Known animal is a god some- 
where, and that surely all their names cannot have been un- 
conscious puns on the name of the Sun, nor all llieir eyes or coats 
suggestive of Fire or Dawn. Sometimes Miss Emerson is obscure, 
if not unintelligible, as in this sentence : — “ From this fact** (the 
use of a mystic name for the Hear iu the magic chant), “ and the 
belief in an elder brother M anil to, or spirit guardian of its species, 
it may be concluded tlmt totem names were given animals which 
were of aiuiilar Kticrod import to those given tho ohiof of clans, 
and this was the name oi invocation.*' We have road this pas- 
sage again and again, becuuso Totemism is bo specially im- 
portant in American religion, and yet we can make no sense 
of it. Miss Emerson is still in the gall of bitterness; for she 
Bays Totem is " correctly do-daim” whereas Mr. Max Muller 
knows a scholar who declares that otem or ote is the real word. 
But when Miss Emerson adds that tho Totem was 4 ‘ always some 
animated object," one comes reluctantly to tho conclusion that sho 
does not understand her subject at. all. In tho very next parn graph 
she disproves her own assertion, if it is her own, for it is printed 
in unloaded type. Miss Emerson’s book, in Bliort, is of little or 
no value as a reasoned account of American myths, ller extracts 
from books uro often useful; wo have do rived from her much 
information, and heard of many sources of knowledge. For this 
reason her work should be on tho shelves of anthropologies. Rut 
her references, as a rule, are perfectly vague ; she Honda ono to 
" {Schoolcraft ** or “ Tanner,” or whoever it may bo, or to tho 
Relations, often without naming tlio volume, date, or page of the 
work she has iu her mind. Muller's well-known work does not 
seem to have been much consulted by Miss Emerson, yet his 
general ideas aro rational and deserve attention. Miss Emerson 
prints some &acred chants of tho Rod Mon in tlmir own picture- 
writing. The Deluge myth thus stated on pp. 351, 353 deserves 
attention. Tho similarity of Deluge myths all over the world can 
hardly bo accounted for us the result of missionary teaching. There 
is so much useful matter in Miss Emersons book that we may 
recommend it, with due caution, to every ono interested in tho 
obscure religious notions of the Western races. 

Mr. Geldart has done a kiudne9s, wo think, both to folk-loriats 
and children in publishing his talus from the modern Greek. 
It is true that some of those marchen retain so much of 
navagory that sensitive parents will doubt, whether they “should 
be placed in the hands of the young.'* The cannibalism, especially, 
seems quito as marked a feature, and ia dwelt on with quito as 
much relish, ns in stories from the Zulu ortho Bushman languages. 
But children prefer those tal<‘.s; “ tell ns n story, a story where 
somebody was eutod up/* says a very young unit artless friend of 
the reviewer"*. People aro 14 rated up” at a great rate in these 
stories from modern Greece, and ThyuHes would have found him- 
self quito at homo among bis cannibal descendants. Nay, two 
parents propose to eat their own children, which tho Zulu lady 
cannibal only attempted (without success) when she had devoured 
tho whole neighbourhood. The tales were already known iu Yon 
Hahn's book, but Mr. Geldart has gone to original Greek texts, 
lie has been obliged to omit much, and the parts he has left out 
aro just tlioso most useful to the btudeut of ea^ly manners and 
ideas surviving in popular tradition. Mr. Gold art’s short preface 
deals little with theory, though he recognizes 11 r-dur signification ** 
in the adventures of Scabpalo. “ ilia tumbling in tho mire, his 
horses of various hue, bis javelin whorowilb ho slayi his rival 
• ... are so many ways of representing the struggle of the sun 
with clouds and darlmesa, aud depicting its final triumph over 
storm aud gloom.” Why? Cannot the hero of a story fall 
in the mire, and own several horses and a magical javelin, 
without the sun being concerned in the matter? Men must 
always have been iuoro interested in human a Hairs than in solar 
phenomena. Eton wfceu they attributed human adventures to 
the sun the interest was human first, solar afterwards, and 
they did not need, having raised a mortal to tho jskies, to bring 


him down again, in order to construct a story. In the tale referred 
to by Mr. Geldart we have the usual Drakos who pervades Greek 
folk-lore. Things aro told of him which are told of" threat of 
the Peeks ** in Scotland. Hero be Las either succeeded to a myth 
about Minos and his magical hair, or else Minos, in classic myth, 
had ousted an earlier Drakos. The idea of the separable strength, 
or soul, is very common in snv&ge myth and household tale 
( primitive Culture, ii. 153; Maspcro, Contes Egyptians, "Los 
Deux Fibres*'). Tho notion is found among the Samoyeds. The 
talc of “ Starbriglit and Birdie/* which begins with the^ most 
horrible and “eiidoplmgous” cannibalism, has as wide a circula- 
tion ns any iu the world. Two children are about to bo eaten by 
their parents ; the clog warns thorn to run away ; they are pursuea 
by tho mothor ; throw a comb behind them, and it becomes a 
thick forest. By othnr nmgical means they dolay pursuit. The 
boy is turned into an animal, the girl is wooed by a prince ; after 
hard adventures both aro turned, " by Gods pity/* iuto stars. In 
classical myth the earlier part becomes the tale of Prixus and 
Hello, They nre to be sacrificed, not eaten, and are holped, not 
by a talking dog, but by a talking ram. A Samoyed version is 
given by (kistren ( Eth . Fortes, p. 164). The Kaffir shape is in 
Tho Bird that made Milk** (Thcal’s Kaffir Folk-Lore, p. 30). 
Again, in Kafiir (“ l)omane and Demaz&na; comes a combination 
of two of Grimm’s German variants, which very closely resemble 
tho Greek story translated by Mr. Geldart. The incident of throw- 
ing down tho comb which changes into a forest is found all over 
the world, in tfainoa, Japan, Lithuania, among tho Samoyeds, and 
so forth. In short tho tale is a typical tale, a test case. It is all 
men’s property— not merely what Mr. Geldart calls Indoger - 
mnnisches Gcmeingut, How did lhi9 happen ? If we knew, the 
secret of tho diffusion of myths would ho unriddled. Mr. 
Ocldart’s volume is very prettily got up, and wo think it will bo 
a favourite with readers in tho nursery. 

Miss Younghusband has rendered, out of the German of 
Professor Witt, a good, clear, steady version of tho tale of Troy, 
from the wedding of Poleus to the sack (complete or incomplete) 
of Uios. Thcro is no modorn sentiment, and, wo aro truly 
thankful to say, no modern solar theory in this useful littlo book. 
Tho charm of Hawthorne’s aud Kingsley's classical tales is absent, 
but misleading and vexatious hypotheses about the dawn being 
everybody in general, and Helen in particular, are absent also. 
Professor Witt “ tells a plain talo ** very plainly ; the fancy of 
children will supply tho glamour of romance. The book will be 
useful 111 the lower forms of schools. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 

fTl HE three hooks which head our list have certain marked features 
L in common. From internal evidence they aro apparently 
all first novels, indeed tho author of Toru'oocTs Ti^ust acknowledges 
us much in her dedication. Then all the authors have a profound 
belief in disguise, in " making up ’* as a common and auoccssful 
practice in modorn society, and they are all about on a level as 
regards character drawing and style. There is nothing "fast,** 
though much that is criminal, about any of tho dramatis persona 
of these novels. The gentlemen and ladies, when not the ordinary 
well-conducted individuals of humdrum daily life, are desperadoes 
and villains of tho old type, to whom fraud and murder are 
as tho air they breathe. This is particularly tho case in The 
Violinist of the. Quartier Latin . AVe begin with a florid descrip- 
tion of Government House at Singapore, where the Governor, 
Sir Arthur Ilildyard, is awaiting the return of his daughter 
Ethel from England. This young lady, whom au experienced 
reader soon suspec ts of being another young lady, had a tendency 
to turn pale and faint at the sight of letters addressed to herself in 
li a cramped and uneducated hand.’* Under pressure, she at last 
revealed to her father that they catno from a young artist, Louis 
Osborne by name, who first resiled her from drowning iu the river 
close to her former home in Berkshire, aud, a short time later, 
proposed to jump in with her unless she would swear then and 
there to become his. Tho river is probably the "mountain 
stream ’* alluded to later. Sir Arthur naturally suggested that the 
man was a lunatic, hut Ethel was not to he quieted till she 
received another letter, this time written in "a hold masculine 
hand," informing her that her tormentor wab dead. From that 
moment sho started on a career of social triumph, unequalled both 
in Asia and Europe. It culminatod in Paris; whero one evening, 
when " faultlessly attired ** (why cannot novelists say 14 beautifully 
dressed " ?), she accepted the proposal mado to her in the follow- 
ing terms oy Frince Ivan Suwarolf (vol. i. p. ioo) 

‘‘ Ethel lliklyard, nak me not to relinquish this hand \ it is the one thing 
1 most court, mid without it life will be valueless to me. Loveliest of the 
lovely, and peerless among women, accept the devotion of my life. You are 
(ho exquisite embodiment of my fairest dreams ; bocomo the sharer of my 
furtnneb ; bind yourself to mo indissolubly by the sweetest and tenderest of 
ties, nnd reign henceforth as mistress of my destiny j even mm you are 
already mistress of my heart’s best affections.” 


• The Violinist of the Qnartier Latin . By G. Curzon. 3 yols. London s 
Sampson Low A Co. 1884. 

TorwitarTs Trust By Evelyn Everett Green. 3 Yds. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1884. 

Lmvn the tv ay. By Hope Stanford. 3 vols. London: Maxwell. x8&4* 
Itvr Washington Season. By Jeannie Gould Lincoln. Boston: Osgood. 
London : TrUbrn* & Co. 1884. 

Soldier and Servant By Ella M. Baker. Boston: Lothrop. Londons 
TrUbuer & Co. 1884. * ^ 
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But, das ! not even the devotion of a prince who spoke in such 
elegant language, in several elegant languages, could keep trouble 
fmfc her, and events fell out in this wise. Athol's fascination and 
musical talents may be gauged by the fact that one evening she 
u played a few solemn chords, and then sang tlio Stahat Mater, 
while Sir Arthur listened spell-bound.” Not content with this 
difficult and prolonged musical feat, Ethel composed an opera 
colled La Sorcibre, which was performed at the lion, so of a groat 
lady in Paris, the composer herself undertaking tbo heroine's part. 
The opera was an entire success, as maybe gathered when we 
mention that the boroine, 44 whose drooping form ” was supported 
by her lover, whilo 41 her head rested upon his shoulder,” sang the 
song which she u knew instinctively would immortalize her,” and 
11 moved all present to tears.” It was soon however Ethel's own ( urn 
to weep, or rathor to faint, for on the way she caught sight of tbo 
gentleman who wrote the uneducated hand and whom sho believed 
to be dead. After this the denouement was not long delayer!. The 
letter-writer and his brother sought an interview with Sir 
Arthur, explained that the real Ethel Jlildyurd was dead, and the 
young lady passing under that name was their cousin Adrienne 
St, Glair, daughter of an Austrian Ambassador, and grand- 
daughter of an American President; that Sir Arthur's brother 
and Adrienne’s father had concocted this scheme, and that 
Adrienno (os she had stated) had promised to marry the older of 
the two accusers, Louis Osborne or Onslow. Ethel, or Adrienne, 
on hearing that all was discovered, fainted, positively for the lan 
time, and departed in the night, and not all the skill of the de- 
tectives could lind her. Where were M. Le Coq, Piddouche. 
Jottrnt, or even Milord P We shall expect the whole body 
of officials in the Rue de Jerusalem to rise up in indignant, 
denial at this imputation! However, of course Ethel betook 
herself to the Quartier Latin in the disguise of a Univer- 
sity student (a male student), and combined good works with 
playing the violin at a theatre. One day sho overheard a gang 
of desperadoes plotting to rob Prince 8uwaroH"s villa ou the 
Seiue and murder the inhabitants. As a rule, even the most 
hardened villains prefer, for their own snlms, only to resort to 
murder in extremity; but the«e miscreants determined that an 
Englishman visiting at the villa should be 44 slaughtered ” with 
the rest. One might have thought that by this time Ethel would 
have been hardened to surprises ; but she was much startled on 
o.epiug from her hiding-place to discover that the, leader rtf the 
rigands was her father, lie, too, had not been idle during the 
three years since they parted. He had thrown Louis Onslow 
over the clitf, and left him lor dead, and had tb*Mi embarked in an 
emigrant ship, in which Louis Ousluw (in disguise) was a pas- 
senger. The ship was set on tire by Louis Onslow os a somewhat 
risky and clumsy pretext for forcing Robert St. Clair to make a 
raft, uud then accompanying him as a passenger on it, previous to 
carrying out his revenge. The raft was marie, and the two men 
embarked on it; but it was Robert St. Clair who got the best of 
the light and murdered Louis Onslow, after which he joined the 
brigands with whom his daughter found him. Ethel now assumed 
a fresh disguise, that of a priest, warned the Prince of his peril, 
and was shot by her own father — 11 a pretty kettle of fish,” ns the 
learned Hindoo said when describing the death of a friend. What- 
ever shortcomings Mr. Curzon may have, want of invention cannot 
be laid to his door, and no one can ray that he is dull. He has 
put far too much, us novelists will, into bis first book. 

The impersonations in Torwooa's Trust spring from motives quite 
unlike those in The Violinist of the Quartier Latin. Tboro it was a 
case of every man for himself, here it is every man for somebody 
else, in all senses. Torrington Torwood and Philip Debcnham were 
devoted friends, who, when the story opens, had spent eighteen 
years of their lives together, the first eight at a foreign school, the 
last ten in travelling. Torwood was rich, Debcnham penniless, 
through the suspected roguery of an undo, one lMlosia. When 
the friends wore twenty-eight, things were changed by the death 
of Debenham’a great uncle, who left Phil all his property. Un- 
luckily at the timo the announcement roached them, Debcnham 
was lying unconscious from the combined effects of sunstroke and 
a fall, in a little German town, and the letter was opened by 
Torwood. By the samo post came one from Dobunham'a sister 
Maud, entreating to be delivered from her uncle, who had made 
her life a burden for many years. Torwood knew that on Maud's 
twenty-fourth birthday, now close at hand, she was bound by her 
fathers will to accept the uncle’s son as her husband, or lose two- 
tbirds of her fortune. It therefore occurred to him that, as his 
friend was in no condition to light his own battles, let alone other 
people’s, and not likely to be able to do so for many months to come, 
the only thing was for him to personate Debenham till he recovered. 
This was not difficult; for nig relatives had not seen Phil for 
eighteen years, and Torwood was well up in the family history. 
The way in which he succeeded in bis attempt is told in a lively 
and amusing manner. He easily managed to inspire Phil's re- 
lations with terror, and to gain the love of bis sister Maud, 
a guahuyr young thing of twenty-four, who always alluded to him 
M 14 afif angel-boy, M or " a dear boy,” or as some other kind of 
* boy" Miss Green is perhaps a little too generous with her in- 
cidents. Not content wjth a very narrow escape from bigamy on 
the part of Bellasis, Who also committed felony and did his best to 
steal and destroy a will, the author gives us a second edition of 
the elderly parent who arranges marriages, in the person of a 
blind old bore, Meredith by name, who told the false Dobenbam 
that it had been the dream of bis life to marry him to Miss 
Meredith. This put eveiy one in a very awkward position, and 


things wero made worse by the arrival of u young Italian named 
Tagli&dini, who fell in love with Meredith’s daughter. In this Italian 
the reader at once recognizes Phil Debenham in disguise ; but in 
spite of having lived with him for eighteen years, and having seen 
him with a beard growu only a fortnight before, Torwood was not 
so sharp. Phil had gradually Come to his Benses, and not un- 
naturally supposed his friend had been robbing him. He was 
afraid to present himself under his own mune, for Torwood had 
taken great euro to leave no compromising papers behind while Phil 
was under the care of & German doctor ; but, of course, Phil’s reap- 
pearance sots every thing right. If abundance, and ©von redundancy, 
of incidents promise a great novelist, wo shall expect something 
of Miss Green in the future. She must, however, learn to correct 
bucU phrases as 44 lie was a wealthy man. yonr father ” (vol. i. 
p. 144) ; “ He is much improved on what he was ” (vol. i. p, 147) ; 
and “ lie is very fond of me, is young Philip Debenham.” She 
must also be curoful in watching her printers, and not call a lady 
44 Descarto ” twice in one paragraph ( vol. i. p.155), and 44 Descartes v 
all tbo rest of the time. 

lias Miss Hope Stanford, one wonders, ever read a work 
written early in the century, called Pride and Prejudice? Not 
that Down the Way (which, in spite of its sound, has nothing to 
do with the downward path) contains any one half so livoly as 
Lyddy, or half so entertaining as Mr. Bennett. But it is the 
history of five sisters, of whom two are placid and sensible, like 
Jane; one heavy and disagreeable, like Mary; and one clever, 
and her father's favourite, like Elizabeth. There ia also a cousin— 
Peter llilton by name — who, like tlm immortal Mr. Collins, pro- 
poses to the three eldest girls in succession ; and, beiug rejected 
by all, transfers his attentions to their friend Mary Verney. Mr. 
Collins was, however, more fortunato than Peter Hilton, who has 
to encounter a fourth refusal. His perseverance is finally re- 
warded by a wealthy widow, when (more like Mr. Collins than 
ever) ho wrote the following letter to tho father of his three first 
loves, if tho expression may be allowed us : — 

My dear Wed go wood, — Ab my nearest kinsman, I feel that it Is both 
pleasurable and appropriate that I should make to you the firat announce- 
ment of my feiicll v, oad 1 therefore take an early opportunity of inform- 
ing you 1 Vint on Tuesday, 26th ult., 1 was espoused to an amiable and 
charming lady, whom f had the good fortune to encounter during my 
stay at llonihurg Inst autumn. ... To tho charms of physical and mental 
imuurity sho joins an elegant wit and cheerful manners, which cannot fail 
to recommend her (0 all who mako her acquaintance ; and I cannot but 
feel my young cousins, who have laboured under somewhat of a disad- 
vantage in seeing so little of the world, may derive much benefit from her 
society and animate knowledge of circles from which they have unfor- 
tunately been hitherto debarred. Not that I wish to cast any reflection* 
upon your excellent management of your family, my dear cousin, and I 
coiiMfW that your elder daughters have made most respectable marriage* ; 
hut it gives urn satisfaction to reflect that, in consequence of my happy 
union, the younger members may enjoy the advantages of a leas cir- 
cumscribed "acquaintance, previous to embarking on a 1 life-long partner* 
hliip. 

Mfes Austen differs widely from Mi fin Stanford in one respect. 
Whereas the former left Mary to enjoy a life of single- blessedness, 
fbe latter intends tlio chief interest of her novel to centre in tho 
loves of the cross and disagreeable Laura, and her unpfea&ant wooer, 
Poland. It would he well if novelists -and other people, too- 
laid to heart, the observation that, as a person sows, so shall ho 
reap. When a person persistently snaps and. sulks at his or 
her family circle, it is not to ho expected that he or she shall 
be much "sought alter, bliss Stanford does not sufficiently re- 
cognize that Laura did not at onco turn into an angel nt the first 
care and consideration shown her by Geoffrey Poland, but that she 
never had been rude to him, which makes all tho difference. 
We do not take much interest in the popular and commonplace 
Edith, her father’s right hand, and ultimately heiress to the family 
estate ; and it is not made at all plain why Poland, after 
having been bored by her, and in love with Laura, should sud- 
denly have fallen a victim to Edith’s charms. This he does, 
indeed, to such an extent that, after a yenr*s absence, be absolutely 
comes back in disguise, to ascertain bofore disclosing hiuiself 
which sister he prefers. Thoro is something very grotesque in this 
incident, though bliss Stanford docs not perceive it. The book, 
in spite of its faults, is pleasant enough reading, and the characters 
on tho whole true to life, if they have not much originality. 

Even in America, it appears, young ladies have marriages 
arranged for them by their fatbors, and wills are made depriving 
the natural heir of the property in case of refusal to wed the 
right person. One hardly sees how it was that, even under such 
circumstances, two people violently in love with each other should 
never find it out, ana separate on their wedding-day, and depart, one 
for Egypt, and tho other for Washington. But it is not the object 
of Miss Lincoln to give an exhaustive analysis of the feelings of 
tho unhappy pair, but to draw a picturo of life in Washington 
during the season. We had always thought that life in London, 
to a fashionable lady, was a tolerable whirl ; but, if what bliss 
Lincoln says is correct, I London cannot hold a candle iu this 
respect to its sister over the water. This is a description of 
ono of many such days spent by Miss Dolly Oglethorpe and 
her cousin tlio 44 grass widow”:— 44 We began operations by 
driving down to the Marino Barracks for a dance at eleven in 
the morning, and came back to a breakfast of sixteen at Kitty s 
at one o’clock; made twenty-four visits in the afternoon, and 
attended a dancing roccption at Mrs. Vandeleur’s at five; dined, 
went to some private theatricals from eight U> ten, and then 
to a german at Marini’s, where I danced untiringly until nearly 
one o’clock in the morning! There’s a real Washington day 
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in- the height of the season for you!” Life in _ Washington | 
doe B f indeed, seem to bo a porpetu.il Commemoration, and the i 
ladies who lead it are not ho much “ buds” as full-blown peonies. 
The book is written in letter-*, and is full of the “ bright ” talk, to 
use tlieir favourite word, which scorns as natural to an American 
woman as her depar t garments. English people, who aro liorn 
with slower wits and under duller skies, aro bewildered by thn 
brilliant war of words nml the perpetual motion. Wo are dazzled 
often, it is true, but at the name time wo long for repose and a little 
less solf-posHetwinn. It is a pity, too, to introduce the names of 
real people into fiction, even though wliat is said is complimentary. 
Lord Lome may be gratified at bring told that ho is “ft very 
charming unaffected young man”; but it is just possible that ho 
would have been even more gratified at not being mentioned 
at all. 

Soldier and Servant is ft religious tale without any pretensions 
to the nnrno of a novel, for it docs not contain the most 
distant approach to love-making. There are quantities of girls 
who make tluir appearance in a casual fashion all up and 
down the book, and nobody seems to belong to any class in 
particular. The nnturul result of this is some remarkable Eng- 
lish. For instance, it is rather odd that a professor should send 
his daughter to day with ft lady who, aunt and excellent woman 
though she was talked in this way, “ 1 don’t know but my 
mot herhoud would hold out if l had a child that was all levels.” 
Fine writing is one thing, but ordinary intelligible grammar is 
another. U it the custom in America, wo should like to aric, to 
call nn officer in the navv a soldier ? Because ITul Kennard speaks 
of himself in p 4 iy as “a soldier’s son,” while in p. 31 wo are told 
that his father was “ in the naval service.” The book calls for 
no special notice. There is much religious conversation, but 
no power is shown in any direction. However, no person in this 
book is some one else iu h dexterous make-up — which is an agree- 
able relief after dozens of travesties. 


GAILDISF.U'S HISTORY OF KXGLAND." 

ffMlE new edition of Mr. Gardiner’s History of Emjland has in 
JL its brink progress now readied its sixth volume, which closes 
with the assassination of Buckingham. The whole of his narrative 
of. two very interesting and very humiliating chapters of English 
foreign policy is therefore now beforo his readers ; and the oppor- 
tunity seems suitable for commenting upon wlmt beyond nil doubt 
forms one of the strongest sides of his work, more especially in its 
present shape. There is indeed but little that is now in the 
revised account of the years during which Buckingham’s ascendency 
was established in our Joreign affairs, when his headstrong 
blunders almost palliated the failures duo to tho self-entranced im- 

£ ractieability of his old master. In Vol. V. some touches have 
won added illustrating tho desperate efforts of tho Spanish 
Ambassadors in Loudon during their final struggle with the 
favourite — at that time the favourite of the people almost as much 
as of the King and the Prince, and tho idol of the very Phelipses 
and Cokes. But Inojoau and Coloma could not conjure with tho 
wand of Gondomar, and tho resolution taken at the last moment 
in Madrid to send Gondomar himself back to England was never 
carried out; for it was not lung afterwards that tho French 
marriago treaty was signed. The third, and more particularly tho 
fourth, volume contain some new matter of significance, and in 
any cose the narrative of tho European relations of England in the 
first eleven years of the great war is best read in its entirety. The 
lowest point in tho history of tho foivigu policy of Charles I. is 
not reached even here ; nor had his position yot come to resemble, 
while ho still occupied his throne, that of a suppliant exile. But 
enough of folly and of failure is told within tiio compass of tho 
volumes now before us to bear out such an estimate of Stuart 
foreign policy us that with which one of their number closes. At 
tho end of Vol. IV. Mr. Gardiner is only comparing tho Spanish 
marriage scheme of James I., carried on as it was by ordinary 
diplomatic means, with the “ hopelessly insane ” project of a visit 
to Madrid formed by the Prince of Wales and Buckingham ; but 
it may be said of the foreign policy of Janies in general, that it 
was built on the quicksands of self-dolusion, whilo the schemes of 
.Buckingham and Charles were a mere succession of bubbles in* 
dated by unreason. 

Id view of Mr. Gardiner’s long and patient exposition, as woll 
os of tho manifold labours of a similar nature by the late Mr. 
Spedding, one cannot but consider James I., whose sayings and 
doings have lent themselves so readily to the caricatures of 
scandalmongers and of moralizing essayists, fortunate at loast iu 
bis more recent historians. Mr. Gardiucr’s account of the King’s 
peace policy, and of the motives which actuated him in pursuing 
it, is free from that touch of defiance which gives a flavour of 
pungency to the laborious disquisitions of Mr. Spedding; but 
never was there a narrative more unaffectedly fair. It is allowed, 
of course, that James usually chose the un fittest means for gaining 
his end ; that he went the whole length of conciliation when 
a firm demand would have been in place, and that bo made 
himself laughable by ihioats when all fear of his really re* 
sorting to force had passed away. It is further allowed 
that James shifted his position with a promptitude unequalled 
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even in Parliamentary politics ; first treating the invasion of 
tho Palatinate as an impossible event; then whon it^ had 
actually occurred, representing it to himself as merely designed 
lor a diversion ; then when it had proved a real invasion, at first 
showing signs of accepting even this. Lastly, it is shown how 9 
even where Jamos chose the right course, he generally chose it on 
the narrowest ground, exerting himself for tho religious indepen- 
dence of the Palatinate because on its fate depended the fortune! 
of his daughter’s family. Yet, with all this, the historian concedes 
to James what is nearly, though not quite, tho highest credit 
which an historian can give—that his views as to ^ tho relations 
between nations iu political, ecclesiastical, and even in commercial 
matters wove in advance of tho viewH of his age. In these respects 
ho misjudged everything except tho future. Very justly, now- 
ever, the professorial type of statesmanship is held to bo irrecon- 
cilable with monarchical power such as James still possessed and 
was intent upon exercising. While, therefore, Mr. Gardiner's 
history of the foreign policy of James leaves untouched the pre- 
vailing impression as to the strength of the Kind’s character and as 
to tho depth of his insight into human nature, it does not, like so 
many previous narratives, bewilder the render by conveying the im- 
pression that the policy in question was devoid of a very definite and 
very intelligible aim. The mainspring of J ames’a European states- 
manship was tluulesire to uphold the peace of Europe, if possible by 
diplomatic means ; and it wasquitein accordance with the notions of 
tho ago that of these means tho marriages of his children, and more 
especially the projected Spanish marriago of Charles, were to be 
the chief and central. That lira position was unique, and that 
ho might have used it most effectively, is indisputable. But the 
peace of Europe was broken by the action of his son-in-law, the 
Elector Palatine, who, after his flight from Bohemia, endeavoured 
to pose before tho world as tho injured representative of tho pure 
religion and of German liberty. This was not the fault of James; 
and lmd Frederick even now been willing to renounce what he 
had lost, tho Palatinate might have been preserved to him by the 
policy of his father-in-law. But it was the folly of the latter to 
persevere, long after that policy had become impossible, in the 
belief that he could restore pence to Europe and avert tho conse- 
quences of Frederick’s foolhardiness, by attaching Spain to him- 
self and detaching her from Austria. When at last he awoke to 
tho impossibility of accomplishing this, his rule was virtually at 
an end, and that of younger and giddier brains had begun. 

There are virtually but two kinds of cavil which might be 
effectively urged against such a view of the foreign policy of 
James I. as we have roughly indicated. Of these the one is that 
which was loudly enough uttered at the time, which found its ex- 
pression in the streets, on tho stage, wherever men congregated, 
in Parliament, even in the Council Chamber, and which haB been 
echoed by many a worthy Protestant historian as a matter of 
courso. England's natural side was tho Protestant side; her 
natural foe was Spain ; and the only true course for James was to 
identify himself with tho cause of the King and Queen of 
Bohemia and of the Protestant Union. Among other assumptions 
this popular view involves a judgment of tiio whole origin and 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, which is open to the very 
gravest question. Mr. Gardiner has not shrunk from an inquiry 
into what might be called the premisses of tho conclusion— pro* 
misses which many holding it take very little trouble about 
examining. Thus these volumes form a most valuable contri- 
bution to tho history of the war itself, which in England at least 
nobody would be so competent to write as Mr. Gardiner. We 
observe with regret that in a very remarkable passage he speaks 
of tho latter part, of tho Thirty Years’ War as a chaos of brutal 
conflicts, of which it would be difficult with patience either to 
write or to read the record. Such a description is in more senses 
than cue true enough ; and many a conscientious student has 
found his efforts collapse when endeavouring to trace the thread 
of cause and consoqueuco through such a labyrinth of wickedness 
and woo. Ordinary guidance is hero at default ; even Mr. 
Gardiner’s own excellent little handbook of the war here fur- 
nishes but partly satisfactory assistance. Yet much was gained 
for the prepress of mankind, while much was lost ; nor are the 
clues wanting by which a historian of Mr. Gardiner’s sure grasp 
and imperturbable distinctness of vision might find his way 
through the darkness. lie asserts that German Protestantism 
had luiled to comprehend tho question to which England was 
ready to respond, whether liberty might not be reconciled with 
law, and absolutism avoided without the triumph of anarchy. 
This is true ; but it is also true that in Germany the issue of the 
struggle marks a step forwards iu the direction of a toleration 
which was wholly unintelligible to English Puritanism, and to 
which the life and tendencies of our English polity remained 
Btrangera even after the Revolution of 1688 had established among 
us the rule of “ordered liberty." 

But even if this be so, it remains not the less certain that the 
Thirty Years’ War, in those stages with which Mr. Gardiner's present 
narrative is directly concerned, was essentially a struggloJbetween 
anarchy claiming a right which was virtually no other than tnSighf of 
the strongest, and that adherence to law and order of which what 
remained of the Imperial authority could not but be regarded as 
the representative. Frederick V., in accepting the Bohemian 
crown, was seeking to aggrandize himself in the teeth of his assur- 
ance that his only end was “ to serve God and His Ghjfcrch / 1 and 
doing his utmost to break up “ the foundations upofewhioh law 
and order had hitherto rested, alike in Bohemia and in ths 
Empire." It is therefore in a sense unnecessary to explains ths 
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merita o I the quarrel between Ferdinand and the Bohemians, or to 
inquire into the justifiability of bis deposition, or even to go over 
the much-trodden ground of the religions condition of the Empire 
since the djiys of the ill-fatod rettervafum eccteaiasficum. Homo 
exception might perhaps he taken to Mr. Gardiner’s necessarily 
brief reference in his second volume to ihe Religious Peace of 
Augsburg as incomplete, and therefore unfavourable to the Pro- 
testant sido, inasmuch os it does not sufficiently account for the 
bitterness of feeling left by a compact neither fairly settled be- 
tween the parties nor iucluding in it. a concession actually umdo to 
the Protestants (concerning members of their faith resident, on 
ecclesiastical hinds). And in arguiug that the settlement was, 
considering the time at which it was made, not unfair, Mr. 
Gardiner is hardly cm safe ground when lie hazards the generaliza- 
tion that “it was better to be persecuted in a State of which the 
frontier was only ten miles from the capital than in a huge king- 
dom like France or England,” Augustus of Saxony, for instance, 
found his electorate quite largo enough to provent the Crypto- 
calvinists from escaping bis tender mercies. Again, we cannot 
profess ourselves satisfied, in the face of the evidence duly cited 
from GindcJy by Mr. Gardiner, with the view taken by the latter 
of the proceedings of Matthias at Klostergmb and B'munau. But 
whatever may bo thought of those and similar points, the action 
of Frederick would not bo justifiable even had the famous “ defene- 
stration ” at Prague appropriately crowned a coureo of perfectly 
legitimate self-defence on the part of Count Thtirn and nis asso- 
ciates, and bad it been the clear duty of Protestant Germany, 
after all the Catholic encroachments which it hud undergone;, to 
unite in support of the perpetrators of the deed. Mr. Gardiner 
points out that it probably would have been the best policy for 
Frederick and his advisers at. this time to seek a close alliance 
with the Elector of Saxony, who had good reason to interest him- 
self in Bohemian Protestantism. Elsewhere tku Duke ot Bouillon 
is mentioned as observing that it would bo bettor for Frederick to 
carry on the war ns brad of the Union and chief captain of the 
Protestant forces than as a mere anti-King ; and, indeed, the failure 
of Frederick to bind down the Union to the maintenance of what- 
ever enterprise lie engaged in is a conspicuous proof of his political 
incapacity. But, us Mr. Gardiner truly, if bluntly, says, it was 
not a mere error of policy of which the reckless Elector Pulatinu 
and bis advisers made themselves guilty. M The really unpardonable 
offence which they committed wan, t hat in the face of the gravest 
difficulty which any Gcnnau prince had ever been called upon to 
solve, they dared to look upon the troubles in Bohemia as a band I 
of pilferers might look upon a lire in the streets, which, however 
serious it may be to others, is to thorn a good opportunity for fill- 
ing their pocket 9 at the expenso of the sufferers and spectators/* 
The best defence that can be offered for Frederick— -if it be worth 
the name of a defence — is probably this : that a weaker mind 
naturally gives way before a stronger, and that Anhalt pressed for 
baste, urging what is always a potent argument with tho feeble, 
that tho Elector had already gone too far to go back. 

Your case no tamo expedients will afford 

was one of Acbitophcl'a most convincing assurances to Absalom. 

As is known, Frederick did not beforo accepting wait even for 
the advice of his father-in-law, who of course had been in no haste 
about his answer. Shortly before tho fatal step was taken James 
had been invited by Spain to offer his mediation in tho Bohemian 
quarrel, which it seemed very unlikely that the two chief Pro- 
testant Electors and the two Catholic princes named by Ferdinand 
would succeed in Bottling. About the time when James thought 
himself called upon to undertake a task thoroughly after his own 
heart, he was at the height of his prosperity ; and Mr. Gardiner 
pauses to illustrate the situation very picturesquely, referring to 
the stately Banqueting House which was then intended to form 
the beginning of anew Whitehall, but which was to survive in 
isolation ns “the fitting memorial of a King whose whole life was 
unfinished.” It was indisputably in no ignoble spirit, that, not- 
withstanding tho pressure put upon him by the Dutch, and by 
anti-Spanish feeling at home, James was fain to come forward as 
mediator; but while Doncaster’s mission fell perfectly fin t in Gor- 
Tuany, the Spanish Government itself was 'secretly promising aid 
to Matthias, and sending to England Gondomar, whose real 
opinion as to the English mediation was that it sprung from and 
would ond in vanity. With the death of Matthius came the crisis, 
for which James was in every respect unprepared. But he was 
misjudged by his contemporaries almost as much as he has been by 
later times. Tho Bohemians had no doubt expected that be would 
support their cause, or they would not have elected his son-in-law. 
Qute as erroneously Gondomar predicted that he would be found 
on the strongest aide, which, under the present aspect of affairs, 
was not the fide of Spb, His irresolution was pitiable ; but. we 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Gardiner that thero was no reason, and 
that there would have been no excuse, for his going to war at this 
juncture. His error lay in not taking up a distinct position as to 
what he would do in the future, instead of professing that the 
legality of Frederick’s title first needed investigation. At home 
he fell upqsf the imbecile expedient of allowing his subjects to 
subscribe fflr a causa which ne had not made up his mind to 
support. His rambling talk enabled Gondomar once more to take 
the length of his foot, and to furbish up for his amusement the 
marriage scheme. Thus while the greeter part of the year 1620 
wee worse then wasted in Bohemia (Mr. Gardiner justly remarks 
on the inapproprieteness of the sobriquet 11 the Winter-King,” as 
applied to Frederick by historians), James era drifting further 


and further into the unsafe waters of Spanish diplomacy. To this 
period belongs tho monstrous scheme, born of a suggestion from 
Gondomar to Buckingham, but apparently revived by James on 
two subsequent occasions, in 1621 and in 1623, of partitioning the 
Froe Netherlands between England and Spain. a Meanwhile 
France had been acting in the interest of Austria, and had 
negotiated the Treaty of Ulm, which left Maximilian of Bavaria 
free to march his troops upon Prague. When a few months 
afterwards like nows came that all was over in the Bohemian 
capital, James’s first comment was, “ I have long expected this.’* 
Ho was at last, as Mr. Gardiner puts it, out of a false position. 

More than this ; for not only could there be no doubt as to the 
locus itcmtU of James in any endeavour he might tuako for the 
preservation of bis grandchildren's inheritance f but Spain was 
anxious for peace, almost as anxious as the Dutch were for tho 
prolongation of the war. This was inevitably neither known nor 
guessed in England, and hence the angry impatience with which 
so much of the King’s diplomacy as revealed itself to the public at 
home was regarded. And it is at this point that the second of the 
CAvils to which we adverted above might conceivably be put 
forward by an ndvereo critic of Mr. Gardiner’s general conception 
of James’s forcigu policy. Was there, it might lie asked, over any 
timo at which there could be any reasonable “ hope of Spain,” as 
of a Power willing to co-operate for a place which should preserve 
the Palatinate for Frederick— or, at all events, for bis children P 

If over there was such a timo, it was most assuredly the early 
part of the year 1621, when the Union had been dissolved, and 
when not only tho .Spanish Government (now carried on in the 
name of the new king Philip IV.), hut tho Saxon Elector and the 
spiritual Electors of Mainz and Trier, were averse to tho proposal 
of transferring Fredericks electorate to Maximilian of Bavaria: 
so that even the Emperor Ferdinand’s own Council recommended 
at least the postponement of the scheme. No doubt James had 
attached an altogether excessive value to the promises of goodwill 
made to hia ambassador by tho new Ministers at. Madrid ; and even 
thq fact that the temporary suspension of hostilities by Spinola in 
the Palatinate was expressly declared to have beeu granted at the 
request of the King of England was really worth very little. But 
Spain, for finauciul reasons, if for no others, was really desirous 
fur peuco ; and wo are, ou the whole, disposed to agree with Mr. 
Gardiner that, had Frederick early in the year signified his readi- 
ness to renounce the Bohemian crown, ond to oiler guarantees for his 
future good conduct, reasonable terms would have then been granted 
him. In this event, tho mediating policy of England might have 
been crowned with a modest success. But the period qf time 
during which Riich a solution was possible can have been hut 
short, and must be supposed to have come to &n end when in the 
spring Mansfeld was appointed by Frederick to the command of 
his armies in Bohmnia. Such a step was altogether irreconcilable 
with tho prospect of any rational conduct on the part of the lack- 
land King aud head of the dissolved Union. The situation had 
therefore already changed when Digby started on bis mission to 
Vienna, with instructions to secure the Emperor’s consent to the 
retention of the Palatinate by Frederick, in return for a renuncia- 
tion of the Bohemian crown, and, in the event of a refusal, to 
piifs on to Madrid with tho same terms, and, if refused there also, 
“ to fix the quarrel us well upon tho King of Spain os upon the 
Emperor.’* James was now using brave woras, and, as Mr. 
Gardiner well shows, announcing a policy at once straightforward 
and temperate. But “ unfortunately his intervention went no 
further than words, ’’ and was therefore of that contemptible sort 
which the his tori au has refrained from illustrating, like its oppo- 
site, by modern parallels. The statesman whose uuenviable task it 
was to be thu bearer of these terms, possibly formulated by himsolf, 
may almost be called the hero of this History. So careful is Mr. 
Gardiuer, as a rule, in the choice of bis expressions, and so uniin- 
passioned is the tone in which he usually distributes either praise 
or blame, that the commendations again and again bestowed by 
him upon Digby, afterwards Earl of Bristol, stand forth with all 
the more striking prominence. Readers of the Fall of the 
Monarchy will remember how, on two occasions — once when 
Stratford’s Attainder Bill was before the Lords, and again on 
tbo very eve of the Impeachment of tho Five Members, Bristol 
unsuccessfully urged a compromise intended to avert the worst. 
There can lie no question as to the devotion any more than ns to 
tho intelligence of this faithful servant of the Crown, who already 
before the outbreak of the Civil War was named as an “evil 
counsellor ” in the Long Parliament. The old view, according to 
which he wqb Spanish at hearty is, moreover, manifestly incorrect ; 
and wo are glad to notice that m popular aids to historical study 
Mr. Gardiner’s vindication of his favourite politician ia already 
accepted, lie was not even, we believe, one of those diplomatists 
who too readily take their colour from the Court to which they 
aro attached or the country in which they are placed. “ 1 know 
not,” he wrote to Calvert from the Spanish Netherlands in 162 1, 
“ what I may be held in England ; but I am sure here I shall 
hardly ever be held Spanish hereafter, for I assure you I have 
dealt very plainly with them.” At the same time he was, in our 
opinion, a diplomatist by nature, as well as by training, aud his 
mind moved within the limits which usually beset diplomatic 
action. Though both clear-headed and plain-spoken, he seems to 
have addressed himself to the impossible, as well as to the pos- 
sible, with the same calm sense or duty, as if everything were (to 
use a colloquial expression) in the day's work. And occasionally 
one seems to notice in him that tendenoy to carry through a 
scheme quoad mime, to push a negotiation to its desired doss m 
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any tetms, which is characteristic of the diplomatic temper proper. 
When, in December 16*2, he r»;ot*ivp<l the amended articles of the 
Spanish marriage contract, which he could not but wuppose to he 
the final offers of the Spanish Government, ami which included 
the concession to Cntlir-licu in England of free private worship, 
while nothing but a gcm-ml promise was given as to t>ie Palatinate, 
Bristol recommended the acceptance of these proposals. The 
articles, when brought to Kngland by Kiulvmion Porter with a 
secret menage from GoiiJonuir, gladly accepting the oiler of a 
Visit to Madrid bv the I’linen of Wales, were at unco signed by 
James and Charles, who thereby, ns we thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Gardiner, 44 were signing away the independence of the 
English monarchy.” Hut if so, what, follows? 1 kistol may be 
absolved for not having penetrated Gondmuar’s fanatical hope that 
the conversion of Clmrh-s would set everything straight fur Spain, 
and the insidious intention of Olivares to obtain the arrangement 
08 to the Pahifinnto really desired by Spain without concludin'’’ 
the .English marriage itt all. But, if the diplomatist pardonably 
failed to hoe through the Ministers of the Government to wh fell 
he was mvmlitcd. is tbo English statesman equally excusable for 
having eu cumpletoly misunderstood English feeling? Bristol, 
says Mr. Gai'dluer, “had risen to a position from which tho two 
pnrtiert" in the Germ mi war ‘‘could bo regarded with tin equal 
eye/' In the struggle of politics it is not such men as 
this who master their ago, or who even contribute appreci- 
ably to I he determination of its destinies. It is their fate, 
as they Know it to bo their duty, to play a secondary pari. Tima, 
without in the least denying the element of truth which tho 
tributes contain, wo cannot but tind a touch of grandiloquence 
in Mr. Gardiner's descriptions of Bristol as a man who, though 
44 of 110 party, shared in all that was best iu every party/' mid as 
one who, 14 raised above the passions and prejudices of tho world, 
looks serenely down upon the strife of uien.” 

No task would have been more interesting than to follow tho 
historian ihrough his patient- but far fmm tedious account of 
tho lung endeavour of English diplomacy to tie Spain down to a 
satisfactory promise about the war. Tim chief fault of BrDiul, as 
Mr. Gardiner says in his fifth volume, was that he ■* attempted 1u 
impose terms at all upon those who were unwilling to absent to 
any reasonable compromise whatever”*, and it wr-s this radical 
flaw in the vory conditions of the negotiation, ratio r <ban even all 
the folly and nil the misconduct in the visit of Ghnrles and 
Buckingham to Spain, which vitiated the entire transaction. It is 
well known that it did not come to an actual close even with the 
return of tho travellers; nor won it fer sonm time that the King's 
eyes were at least partially opened. The breach with Spain w*»s 
not, as Mr. Gardiner shows, mainly owing to tho nseerideaey of 
Buckingham. It would not have been brought about unless .1 ames, 
us lio told tho Spanish \mbassador’H htvintory, hail at last per- 
ceived that “tho King of Spain had given him 110 reason to 
suppose that ho intended to assist him in tho forcible recovery of 
tho Palatinate/’ There can hardly bo a parallel in tho history of 
diplomacy to the length of time during which tho Spaniards had 
succeeded in keeping up the delusion in King James’s mind. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the episode which forms the 
climax, though it does not include tho catastrophe of the drama, 
has been so much of a favourite with writers and readers who 
have both patience and wits enough to enjoy the comedy of 
intrigue. But tho English people had no opportunity for follow- 
ing tho incidents of the protracted game, and was therefore, ready 
to anticipate its cowhirion. Thu turn had now come for Bristol's 
triumphant rival and adversary, Buckingham, of whoso foreign 
policy tho last chapters of Mr. Gardiners fifth, and his sixth, 
volumes contain the narrative. But 011 this equally interesting 
and oven moro lamentable story wo have no further comments to 
offer. 

PROPERTY AND PROGRESS.* 

X T is a pity that Mr. Mallock, who is unquestionably an able, 
and in matters political a well-intentioned, person, so often 
forgets that, in the language of one of the characters in an edifying 
romance of his own, he U “getting a big boy now.” In a little 
boy, especially a clever little boy, the peculiar weakness 
huhiliurly known as teaching your grandmother is pardonable, 
though even very little buys, if they have any brains, can be cured 
of it. Once upon a time Gtfr. Mallock himself likes to beguile 
serious discourse with agreeablo illustration) there was a little boy 
who took, ot thought be took, a groat interest in matters theolo- 
gical, and to whom it Boomed that Tie had discovered some admirable 
arguments for the English as against, the Uoinan view of a certain 
great mystery of the Christian faith. So ho went to his father 
and he said, “ Papa, I want a large shoot of paper, for I am going 
to write a treatise on tranaubstantiiition.” ilia father, who was a 
very sensible person, merely said 44 Very welt,” and presented him 
with a sheet of blue demy of the old fashion, with uncut edges. 
It looked very nioe, but there was a terrible deal of it to fill, and 
as the little noy marshalled his arguments it occurred to him that 
they were not quite so novel os ho had thought, and were re- 
mfttfeably like something he had seen iu one of the books on his 
mother's table. £0 he folded up the large sheet of demy with 
uncut edges 'And put it in the fire. Some time afterwards bis 
father asked him how the treatise was getting on, aud thereupon 
he said, 44 Papa, the treatise was very much like what the man 
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says iu mamma’s book, and I didn't think it was worth writing 
over again.” n 

Now this little boy, though no doubt ho never became half so 
clever as Mr. Mallock, Booms to us on the whole to , have had A 
larger share of practical understanding. The ingenious author of 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century is always propounding with 
enormous gravity, with liberal rebukes to frivolous contemporaries, 

; and with great promise of new and valuable evangelization, things 
which every one who has the slightest knowledge of the subject 
knows perfectly well already. Not very long ago we had tho 
pleasure of reviewing a book in which Mr. Mallock, discussing the 
doctrines of tho co-operative Socialists, stated with immense 
flourish of trumpets, and as a totally new discovery, the remark- 
able axiom that wealth and progress uro duo to emulation, to the 
dusiro of sating, and, in short, to the principle of private property. 

It was admirably true ; it was most valuable doctrine fur the 
times ; but it was about as original as tho enunciation of the Rulo 
of Three. Here David agaiu takes up his sling and his scrip 
against llm Philistines, and in essays reprinted from the Quarterly 
]te tie tv plants tho smooth stone of the brook in the foreheads of Mr. 
Goliath George and that man of great economic stature, Mr. 

II vn dm an of tho Democratic Federation. This is very well, and, 
if Mr. Mullock hud been contented to do it in a modest fashion like 
David, we should have bad nothing to do hut to pat him on tho 
back. Unfortunately he does it in a manner very far from modest, 
and, out of pure wantonness of conceit, involves himself in all sorts 
of paralogisms nnd absurdities of which Mr. George and Mr. 
llyiidman could, if they chose, and had the brains, make very good 
dialectic use. 

Mr. Mallock begins after his old fashion with a general informa- 
tion to all those whom it may concern on his own side, that they are 
terribly foolish persona, as, indeed, they must bo if they have missed 
thu excellent but extremely obvious arguments which Mr. Mallock 
himself afterwards uses. “ There has been,” he says, “a strong dis- 
position among certain English critics to regard Mr. Georg© as if 
ho were only a charlatan, and to think on that ground that a 
pairing sneer will dispose of him.” Both these views scorn 
to Mr. Mullock terrible mistakes. Mr. Georg© is not a charlatan; 
hu is not. even 44 crack-brained ” ; he is 41 u vigorous thinker ” ; li© 
has “ all tho terseness and moro than all tho truth of Hobbes” 
(Heaven Biivo us!). Moreover, oven if Mr. George were as con- 
temptible 11* his supercilious critics assume, 14 the wildest errors in 
modern politics are gvavo if they are only sufficiently popular.” 
The cIivmi'm that “ have learnt to reason, hut have not learnt to 
reason rightly, nrc the most dangerous of all,” and to them a book 
like Mr. George’s is particularly attractive. Therefore Mr. 
Mullock, by way of showing that he can reason rightly, proceeds 
to convert these dangerous classes by an orderly argument in tho 
Quarterly ltech w. Does be think they will read his argument? 
That, however, is nothing; for, as Mr. Mallock correctly says, 
some people, at any rate, who ought to bo capable of reading and 
following the arguments of tho Quarterly ltevmo havo capon Bed, 
or at least countenanced, Mr. George’s cause. But let us give a 
liLtlo moro at ten I ion to tho laudatory descriptions of Mr. Georg© 
nnd Ills book quoted above, descriptions meant to imply grave 
rebuke on the supercilious critics, of whom we may, without much 
vanity, suppose ourselves to b© parti turn minima . Wo find them 
unconmumly hard to reconcile with certain of Mr. Matlock's own 
later expressions. He tells us, when ho has got into the thick of 
tho tight with Mr. George, that the Georgian errors, put into brief 
and comprehensible form, 44 will sound to any sane man like tho 
ravings of it lunatic.’’ Pretty well this for an author who has 
just expressly freed Mr. Georg© from tbo charge of being crack- 
brained ! lie tolls us that “An extravagant falsehood underlies 
the main argument of this mischievous book.” Pretty well that 
for an author who lias paid Mr. George the compliments quoted 
above! In another place there is, as far as Mr. Mallock can see, 
“no meaning to criticize” iu Mr. George. Finally, the book 
44 dues not appeal to thinking men.” Then Mr. Mallock may’ be 
asked, in nil politeness, what is the use of treating it as if it didP 
Tho truth is that Mr. Mallock s mania for posing ns Sir Oracle 
has led him to decorate, and, like many decorators, to spoil his 
w ork by these flowers of speech, altogether unnecessarily. Probably 
for a similar reason be is as unnecessarily rude to Mr./lyndman as 
he is unnecessarily polite to Mr. George. Mr. Hyndman’s facts 
are almost always inaccurate and bis reasonings ludicrously 
parnlogisLic. But to dismiss him, or rather introduce him, as a 
person 44 apparently destitute of any literary Ability " is, in the 
first place, impolite ; iu the second, unwise, for a man does not 
devote a long essay to demolishing a personage who has no literary 
ability, nnd of whom, as Mr. Matlock afterwards says, he has “a 
low opinion” ; and, in tho third, incorrect, for Mr. Hyndm&n’s lite- 
rary ability, if you grant him all his premisses, and never examine 
any one of his arguments, is far irom small. Elsewhere Mr. 
Mallock kindly informs his readers that M. de L&veleye’s review 
of Mr. George is * 4 insufficient and careless” on the very same page 
in which ho also informs them that the economist of Litee is “a 
complete master of the subject.” No doubt some, people think 
that they speak as with authority in speaking after wis fashion, 
but they are pretty certainly wrong. ' And it is particularly unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Mallock, after setting all the world right, commits 
himself to a ludicrous blunder of a very damaging kind: for he 
is apparently ignorant of the meaning of the word 44 pockets ” in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s now somewhat famous pj jk$ajfc 44 Pockets, 9 ' 
Mr. Mallock may be glad to learn, are sudden "and ‘unexpected 
agglomerations of mineral, lying apart from regularly distributed 
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vein*, and have nothing in this sent# to do with buttons or 
trousers. 

We have taken this trouble with Mr. Mallock, because it ia 
realty an unfortunate thing that a young man of ability, which in 
politics at least ho ia willing to devote to the right side, should 
flitter awAjr* its effect by the childish faults of arrogance, of bad 
taste, and of posing as a discoverer of new and wonderful truths 
whum so frequently mar his work. But there is also another fault 
to he found which is perhaps of even greater practical import- 
ance. We are very far from undervaluing argument, though we 
prefer it in a somewhat moro uumixed and less pretentiously 
stated form than it is Mr. Mullock’s wont to give us. But, if Mr. 
Mallock, or anybody else, thinks that argument will inovo a 
democracy, lie makes a very groat, a most pernicious, and we fear 
a far from uncommon mistake. Instead of considering, like Mr. 
Mallock and the 2'imea, Mr. George as a vigorous thinker, we 
consider him an absurdly feeble oue; and wo very shrewdly, 
though uncharitably, suspect that contrary opinions come chiefly 
from the same sentiment us that which has sometimes prompted 
generals in war to magnify the strength of their enemies. But, if 
lie were a vigorous thinker (and Mr. Mallock hero practically 
admits our point), it is not. his vigorous thinking that will in- 
fluence, or has influenced, his disciples. It is the bribes he otters, 
his garish flow of language, his habit of setting off his conversa- 
tion by appeals to his intimate knowledge of the private intentions 
of the Deity, and the like. To meet this sort of thing by syllo- 
gisms in Barbara and statistics out of Bluc-1 looks is hopeless ; to 
meet it even by counter use of tbo same weapons of strong lan- 
guage is not very possible. It can only bo met by ridicule in the 
case of those who have some intellectual capacity, and bv prac- 
tical measures in the case of those who have not. So long as 
the Haves are prepared to enforce the opposite theory to Mr. 
George's by lead and hemp, property will be Kile ; the in^taut that 
their determination falters, all the arguments that even a much 
better logician than Mr. Mallock could apply to the easy task of 
showing up Mr. George’s fallacies will bo simply vain breath. 
The most discouraging sign of the times is the apparent dis- 
inclination of tho upper and middle classes to face the fact 
that the whole matter comes to a willingness to light in caso 
of need, or to Iho absence of such a willingness. If order does 
not directly rest on the executioner, which was one famous way 
of putting tho thing, it certainly rerfts on tho potentialities of 
a whiff of grape-shot. This is perhaps an unpleasant truth, but 
it is one which in theso mealy-mouthed du}'s it is a public, service 
to speak. It is because it is not oftener spoken, been use it has 
becomo fashionable not to speak it, that anarchic agitation has 
got bolder of lute. It used to bo, and still is, rather the fashion to 
laugh at the special constables of the Kcnnington business; it is 
somewhat singular llrnt, after their manifestation, Chartism died 
away at once. In the same way, many as ur« tho apparent open- 
ings for anarchy in vVmerica, there are but few serious disturbances, 
and, as was seen the other day at Cincinnati, what there are are 
promptly put down, simply because the defenders of order nre in 
earnest., -and show themselves in earnest, after a fashion compre- 
hensible to tbo meanest intellect. Oil tho other hand, in ov» ry 
country where a revolution has sncccrdcd there has been hesita- 
tion and half-hearted ness in applying cold at col, warm had, and 
well-twisted ropes when wanted. The most beautiful argument 
in tbo world (and Mr. Mallock a, though very fair of its kind, is 
not Quito that) will not supply tho want of this determination, 
and the determination will make the beautiful argument merely 
an agreeable ornament. “ Talk as much you like, appeal as much 
you like to the Deity or to the late Kan Marx, to tho laws of 
nature, or the laws of Martha’s Vineyard, but directly you try to 
put your ideas in practice up you go to the nearest and most, con- 
venient gallows, unless it happens to he more coincident to shoot 
you." That is the right way of treating Mr. Goorge, and Mr. 
Hyndman, and Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Davitt, and all the rest of 
tho motley and mutually contradictory apostles of plunder. 


SOUTH AMERICA.* 

M R. WATSON comments in his preface, and with very just 
cause, on the absence even in educated English circles of 
the merest elementary acquaintance with South American geo- 
graphy and politics. On his appointment in i 860 as second Secre- 
tary to Her Majesty’s Legation in tho Argentine Republic, Mr, 
Watson was unable to And any work giving anything like a com- 
plete account of the several Stales of South America. A residence 
of a year at Buenos Ayres aud another at Kin do Janeiro, during 
which Mr. Watson was employed on minions to Patagonia, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and the inland province of Minas Geraes in 
Brazil, afforded him .opportunities of seeing different parts of the 
continent. On his return to Europe Mr. Watson’s diplomatic 
duties in other countries have until recently not allowed him the 
leisure necessary for the composition of a work of tlio kind 
mentioned. The materials at his disposal were so voluminous 
that he felt it. necessary to content himself with willing an 
historical revletf respecting the several Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies In South America ; und Mr. Watson expressly states 
that “ he dote not dears it to take the place of the more elaborate 
and original works referred to in it, but rather to serve as an index 

* SjMuith and Portugu*§* South Amrica faring th i Qobnial X*erwL By 
R. G.watsonu a vote. London ; Trilbfftr& Co. 


to the contents of these various works," After this disclaimer it 
may seem ungracious to quarrel with the scope of Mr. Watson's 
book. He has undeniably brought together within a handy com- 
pass a quantity of information on his subject not readily accessible 
elsewhere ; but he displays a lack of method and of the value of 
proportion, while the usefulness of his work as a book of refer- 
ence is seriously impaired, or. indeed , almost nullified, by the 
absence of an index. These defects are tho more to bo regretted 
because Mr. Watson evidently has it in his' power to have pro- 
duced better work. Ilis narrative is easy reading, and he has 
evidently been at great pains to consult and work up every possible 
source of information. But apparently he must have got tired of 
his subject, or else was in so great a hurry to publish that he did 
not give himself time to throw it into shape, and at the end to 

f ather up the various threads and thus bring it SO a fitting close. 

Ir. Watson had a grand opportunity; for, as a. complete whole, 
the tale of the discovery and colonization of South America 
can hardly be said to have been told before ; but ho has 
not made the most of it. To begin with, exception must be 
taken to an important omission in thfc scope of his work. Mr. 
Watson has tied himself down too literally to the geographical 
limits of South America. No account of the colonisation of the 
Now World by Spain and Portugal can be complete which leaves 
aside the conquest of Mexico. A general history, such as this 
purports to be, of the expansion of Spain and Portugal should pay 
a certain regard to the dramatic uuity of the subject, from which 
the largest viceroyalty acquired by the Crown of Castile cannot 
reasonably bo excluded ; while, even from a geographical point of 
view, Mexico belongs rather to tho Southern than to the Northern 
division of the continent. History is not merely a chronicle of 
events, however faithful aud exhaustive; nor is it simply a 
brilliant series of pictures reproducing past scones and portraying 
tho actors with their motives and designs. It should deal with 
largo conclusions, and show general tendencies, workiug through 
a long series of years, and shaping tho do\e1opmeut and mutual 
influence of States, all unknown perhaps to the actors themselves. 
Processor Seeley says that tho truo test of tho historical impor- 
tance of events is their pregnancy — i.e. the greatness of the con- 
sequences likely to follow fmm them. Applying this teat, Mr. 
Watson might have made out of tho development of the South 
American colonies a connected narrative, and have given historical 
as well as dramatic uuity to his subject by showing how they 
necessarily tended to a climax, the attainment of which was 
marked by the celebrated boast of Gunning. This Mr, Watson 
1 ms failed to do. Ilia two volumes are a series of unconnected 
ea«ayr,not leading up to any general conclusion; and his work 
closes so abruptly, so absolutely without any finish, that on© is 
almost led to expect auother volume. 

While taking exception, however, to Mr. Wntnou’s general 
treatment of his subject, full credit should be allowed to him for 
whftt he has accomplished. Ilo has succeeded iu the somewhat 
limited aim with which ho set out — namely, that of giving un 
account of the colonies from which tho States of South America 
sprang. Commencing with the discovery of the mainland of 
South America on the third voyage of Columbus, Mr. Watson 
traces the course of tho oaily navigators, but finds himself, even 
at the outset, debarred by his self-imposed geographical limits from 
pursuing the narrative of Columbus'* last voyage to Panama and 
VerugiM, which eventually led up to the discovery of the Pacific. The 
first settlement, on the mainland still retains the name of Venezuela, 
given to it by Ojeda from a fancied resemblance in tho lacustrine 
dwellings of the inhabitants to the Queen of tho Adriatic. It is 
interesting to tind that, even at this early period, thore is some 
trace of English navigators in theso waters; for Ojeda, iu his 
report of his voyage of 1 501, states that he met English voyagers 
off this coast. No other record has been brought to light of this 
occurrence. Mr. Watson then recounts the settlement of the 
isthmus and adjoining territories by the two rival governors, 
Ojeda and Nic.ucsa, each of whom perished miserably, together 
with most of their companions ; " but two bumble followers sur- 
vived, w ho were each destined to climb to tho highest round of 
tho ladder of fame, Theso wore Vasco Nunez do Bal)>oa and 
Francisco Pizarro.” No move dramatic incident can be found in 
the history of discovery tbau that of Vasco Nunez commanding 
his followers to halt, and ibon climbing tho mountain-top alone, 
in order that ho might bo tho first European to gaze on tho 
Pacific Ocean, of which he then, by spurring his horse into 
it, proceeded to take formal possession in tne name of his 
Casiiliau sovereigns. Ilia achievement merited a better fata 
than that of falling n- victim to tho treachery of the jealous 
Pedr&rias. To tho two great originators of discovery— Columbus 
and Prince Ilonry of Portugal, each of thorn profoundly 
religious— Mr. Watson points as having each, also unhappily, 
originated a new form of slavery ; Columbus by his system 
of encomienfas, or partitions of Indians among the Spanish 
settlers, and Prince Henry by tho enslavement of negroes. The 
feeling of the age, that all outside tho pale of Christendom were 
uu worthy of protection and were simply beasts of burden, has 
been urged in palliation of the remorseless and short-sighted 
cruelty of the Spaniards towards tho natives ; and some writers 
have laid the guilt of these excesses to the charge of a few ruth- 
less aud unlettered adventurers, such as Pizarro and Almagro, 
rather than to the Spaniards as a nation. Mr. Watson sweeps 
ibid* such excuses j he shows that the charm apply equally to all. 
ranks and grades of the adventurers ; and that wholesale depopu- 
lation, such as occurred in Hay ti and Cuba, cannot be chargeable 
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merely to one or more governors, but must be duo to tbe colonists 
in general. . Here and there occurs a noble example to the con- 
trary*, Isabella amongst rulers, Las Casas and Gasca among eccle- 
siastics, lifted up their voice* in favour of the oppressed, and pro- 
cared some mitigation of tlu.ii* sufferings. 

Brazil was discovered by both Spaniards nnd Portuguese, inde- 
pendently of each other, in th^ samo year, 1 5 00 ; tbe former under 
Pinzon being the first to bind and to explore the waters of the 
Amazons ; while a few months later the Portuguese Cabral sighted 
tbe Brazilian coast, nnd in tho following year an expedition from 
Lisbon under Amerigo Vespucci sailed along it as far as the 32 0 of 
southern latitude. From this voyage he got the credit of dis- 
covering tbe mainland of Brazil, and his name, nt lirst applied 
only to those regions, was afterwards extended to the entire con- 
tinent. The Portuguese planted a colony at Bahia in 1504, while 
the Spaniards, sailing further south, in hopes of finding an open- 
ing into the Pacific, took pns-cssion of the Rio do la Plata under 
Be Solis, a nd .Sebastian Cabot explored the upper waters of the 
Parana to a distance of mqro than a thousand miles from the sea. 
Buenos Ayres was founded by Mendo2a in 1534, and Asuncion on 
the Paraguay three years later. Shortly after Gahcza do Vaca 
completed the exploration of tho country between that liver nnd 
tho Atlantic. The colony of Paraguay was the only 01m in which 
intermarriages between Spaniards and tho natives were encouraged, 
tho result being a singular mixture of outward civilization mid 
primitive simplicity, which paved tho way tor tho subsequent 
spread of tho Order of Jesus in that country. Meanwhile the 
Portuguese navigator Magaihnens, sailing under the Spanish Hag, 
had found tho Straits which bear his name, and was the first to 
sail from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Such had been tho ardour 
of d he 0 very, that within about thirty years from the first voyage 
of Columbus the entire eastern coast or tho American continent 
from Labrador to Ticrr.i del Fuogo had been explored. Within 
tho same period, too, had been e Heeled tho discovery aud over- 
throw of tho only two civilized States of the New World, Mexico 
and Peru, and the establishment of Spanish vice-royalties in tlieir 
stead. The conquest of Mexico, as we have seen, is parsed over 
by Mr. Watson ; that of Peru, though a twice-told tale, is clearly 
nai rated in two interesting chapters by him. lie compares tho 
exploration of South America with that of Africa to-day, and 
remarks that, though the consideration of civilised p 'oplcs towards 
woaker races has become somewhat greater, tle*ro is *till much 
room for improvemout. From Peru the Spaniards overran Chili, 
and founded Santiago before tho middle of the sixteenth century. 
The revolt of tho colonists against tho authority of the Spanish 
Crown wna nearly anticipated by two centuries and a half. Ulutco 
Nunez, tho lirst Viceroy of Peru, attempted to enforce sumo 
obnoxious ordinances, but was misted by the colouists under 
Gonzalo Pizarro, and slain in bailie. The latter was in a position 
to have founded a dynasty of Pizarroa had his force of diameter 
as a politician equalled his ability us a military leader; but the 
involution was averted by his lack of decision nnd the timely 
repeal of the obnoxious ordinances by tho Crown. The royal 
authority was consolidated by tho judicious proceeding of Gascn, 
the agent sent out single-handed to cope with disalh ctiuu by moral 
means alone, very much ns General Gordon to the Soudan. Thu 
Portuguese possessions in Brazil were not considered a* being 
of real importance to tbe mother-country until tho lapse of half 
a Century after their discovery, when Be Sousa was sent out us 
Govornor-Gonoral, and took with him Nobrcga and some other 
Jesuit fathers, tho first of their order who proceeded to South 
America; they began tlieir missionary ellorts with children, and 
made considerable progress in converting and civilizing the native 
races. In addition to these works of peace, Nobrcga aroused his 
countrymen to the dangerous rivalry of tho French, and succeeded 
in driving them out of Bio do Janeiro, where they hud endeavoured 
to make a permanent settlement. The Poriugm^o had not like 
tho Spaniards merely como to search for gold ; they were logitimn to 
colonists in 11 country where there was ample room for them as 
well as the native tribes. By tho year 1580 Brazil was stocked 
with European fruits and cattle, whilo the industry of the settlers 
had created a considerable trade. They wero obliged to defend 
their possessions against the attacks of various enemies, and 
succeeded in holding their own against Spaniards, French, English, 
and Dutch. 

Tho most interesting and perhaps tho least known episode in 
South ^ American history is tho Araucanian war, to which 
Mr. Watson devotes throe chapters. The country of this bravo 
peoplo lies to the south of Chili, between the Andos nnd tho sea ; 
such was thoir love of liberty and power of endurance that for 
ninety years they resisted all the ellorts of the Spaniards to enslave 
thorn, and, alono of native races, eventually secured tho recognition 
of thoir freedom and independence. Much hotter known h the 
story of the establishment, of tho Jesuit Missions in Paraguay, 
which Mr, Watson discusses with tho advantage of personal 
knowledge of the country. Acting on the principle'that it was 
better to attach than to weaken or exterminate the native tribes, 
Philip III. sent out tbe Jesuits for that purpose in 1608. Their 
scone of action was on the frontier territory between tho Spanish 
and Portuguese settlements. While allowing that their oarly 
success In Converting the natives was very remarkable, Mr. Watson 
observes that it may bo as well to remember that it is the Jesuits 
themselves, and not independent writers, who have chronicled the 
fact. Moreover, Portuguese rapacity in slave-hunting frightened 
many refugees into the Spanish missions. In Paraguay, too, there 
wen no mines, end servitude witbiu the reduction* was disguised 


under tbe name of labour for tbe oommon good. The Jesuit 
policy, however, produced a mental and moral imbecility which at 
length, under the tyrants Fruncia and Lopez, resulted in the ex- 
tinction of the Paraguayan race. 

The most serious rivals with whom the Portuguese had to con- 
tend were tho Dutch, who during tbe first half of tbe Vbventeenth 
century disputed with them tho possession of Brazil! Tho latter 
made themselves masters of tho capital, Bahia, and the Brazilians 
were astonished to find that tho Hollanders meant to keep pos- 
session of what they had taken. They built naval arsenals, so os 
no longor to be dependent on Europe for the repairs of their fleet ; 
imd proceeded to establish themselves at Pernambuco, under the 
governorship of Maurice, Count of Nassau. In the year 1639 
they held six provinces in Brazil. Tho ambition of the Dutob, 
however, was out of proportion to their resources, while their 
policy was fnr from conciliatory. Conspiracies wero formed to 
shake oil* foreign rule, and their non-observance of a truce re- 
coiled on their own heads. The war lingered on till 1661 before 
thoy were finally expelled from Brazil ; the marriage of our 
Charles 11 . with a Portuguese Princess hastened the conclusion of 
a treaty between tho belligerents. Tho Dutch left few traces of 
their occupation behind them ; dilfcrcnco of religion had proved a 
harrier to any amalgamation of races. Holland retained her pos- 
se>sioi.<« in Guiana, in which part small settlements had also 
been HUvtnl both by tho English nnd French. Tho latter gave 
some trouble towards tho close of tho seventeenth eeutury, and 
claimed ail the country to the north of tho Amazons; but com- 
plications in European politics prevented France from making 
good her claim. Bahia remained the principal city until the 
discovery of tho gold and diamond mines in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, which soon led to the exploration of the 
interior of tho country ; the seat of Government was then trans- 
ferred to Bio do Janeiro on account of its proximity to tho 
milling district. Mr. Watson’s book must bo consulted for an 
account of the progress of the various colonies, if they can ho said 
to have progressed under tlin jealous and exclusive colonial system, 
and tho imbecile commercial policy of Spain. Buenos Ayres, to- 
day 11 place of first importance in South America, had until tho 
collapse of the narrow repressive pulley of Spain no history beyond 
that of its foundation. The chief event in Soulh America during 
1 lie latter part of the eighteenth century was the expulsion of tho 
Jesuits; they had done their work as fur as it could bo of benefit 
to those under them ; their further stay would only have hindered 
leal progress. Mr. Watson, as has been said above, does not 
trace tho history of the colonies to its legitimate close in thoir 
assumption of independence, but iinishes abruptly with an account 
of the ill-fated English expedition to LaBlata in 1S06-7. In spite of 
its fragment ary treatment of tho whole subject, tbobook is valuable 
as the only comprehensive historical work on the whole of South 
America; and it would be well for the diplomatic service if all 
its members would turn their opportunities to a *5 good an account 
as Mr. Watson had done. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


rpiIK fourth and fifth volumes of Bishop Ellicott’n Commentary 
J- on the Old Testament fulfil the promise of its earlier portions. 
It ia called a Commentary for English Readers, and it will 
give them probably as much in formation on the subject os is at 
hand at present ; but, while carrying out its avowed object, it has 
the further merit, in many places, of special interest to readers of 
the Hebrew, tho iSepfungint, and the Vulgate. To ensure the 
success of such an undertaking it was necessary not only to select 
able men, but to adapt their subjects to their peculiar gifts, and 
an instance, thong h not the only one, of this happy selection is the 
assignment of Jsaiali and Jeremiah to the Doan of Wells. Dr. 
R1 umpire lias not only the requisite learning for a commentator on 
these books, but tho poetic instinct to appreciate the epic grandeur 
of Isaiah and the intensely personal character of the outpourings 
of the “ weeping prophet,” which makes so much of the charm of 
his prophecy. 


* An Old Testament Commentary for English Headers, Toll. IV. and V. 
K'htcil by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London 1 Cassell A Co., 
Limited. 183.;. 

The (j/rck Liturgies. Edited, for tbe Syndics of the University Press, 
by C. A. SwumsoTi, D.I). London: Clay & Son. 1884. 
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Chopinim A Ball, Limited. 1884. 

The Ideas of the Apostle. Paul. Bv James Freeman Clarke. Bostoni 
Osgood A Co. London : Trllbncr Sc Co. 1884. 

Sermon 9 preached at Jhrox . By Joseph Leckie, D.D. Glasgow K 
AI :u lc!u.s C & Sons. 1884. 


Christian Opinion on Usury, By W. Cunningham, B.D. Printed for 
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comment, and that t lie writers should cut themselves eodefiaitely that he had remembered u the vast lihipryaf works which inti* 
• 44 $ from . many traditional interpretations and conventional this Apostle for their subject "i^ore h%iiflrote Ml preface, fiai.it 
item* %'^BtanIey Leather, foMostanca (with, whose conception ft prowrio that there are many ireadertAnd mcje hearers of SL 
of Satan, boVever, in the Book of Job we do not agree; be seems Paul's writings who bare little idea of theJireedth nod largeness 
to be represented there rather as 44 advocetua Dmboti n than M his Christianity, and there is little doubt that these are many 
' Diabolus, and as One of 44 the Sons of God *), seems to make no churoh and chapel goers who, from want of w»y power of inde- 
attempt to claim a Messianic character for the famous passage pendent inference, would be simply shocked to net? some of his 
xix* 35, and there is an absence of definiteness in Mr. Deane's liberal utterances translated into sooial English And applied to 


nix* 35, and there is an absence of definiteness in Mr. Deane's 
allotment of the four beasts in • Dan. vii. which inspires con- 
fidenoe in his caution and knowledge. The same remark is true 
generally about Dr. Gardiner's comment on the mysterious 
imagery at the opening of Exekiel. In his note on Jonah i. 17 
Mr* Aglen leaves it an open • question whether the book is 44 a 
parable pure and simple," and Mr. Jennings on Hflggai ii. 7 ruth- 
lessly .destroys a favourite text, 44 The desire 61 all nations 
abalf come," by his rendering 44 and the precious things of all 
nations shall come " — ie. costly offerings snail be brought to the 


lastly destroys a favourite text, 44 The desire of all nations 
aball come," by his rendering 41 and the precious things of all 
nations shall edme " — ie. costly offerings snail be brought to tlie 
Temple. We by no means iutend to impute the slightest want of 
reverence to the commentators ; their names protect them, as well 
ae their work to those who do not know their names. Wo hare 
Pointed out these instances of comparative freedom of treatment 
in a book animated and pervaded by a reverent spirit to show 
the possibility of this kind of comment, and as a distinct enhance- 
ment of its value. We have seen nothing better at present than 
this attempt to supply a felt wont, and wears glad to add that 
what may be called the whole 44 get up" of the volumes is worthy 
of the matter and of the names of the contributors. 

; Ganon Swainson's learned and careful edition of the Greek 
Liturgies demands and deserves a more critical and lengthened 
examination than can bo given to it among the short notices on 
Books of Divinity. It contains, besides a very interesting intro- 
duction of more than fifty pages, the Liturgy of Alexandria, other- 
wise $t. Mark, from three different MSS., the liturgies of the eighth 
century— namely, of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and the Liturgy 
of the 44 Preeanctified," •>., of the bread consecrated beforo it was 
Offered ; tho Liturgy of St. Chrysostom (eleventh century), of 
St. Basil (eleventh century), of the Presanctifiod (eleventh cen- 
tury), the Liturgies of St. Peter, of Palestine, of St. James, and 
« very interesting appendix in the shape of the Canon of the Musa 
after the use of the Coptic Church, with an English translation in 
columns opposite the Coptic character, with the rubrics dis- 
tinguished by italics. Tho editor's aim has been to reproduce 
these liturgies from MSS. still existing j he has been indebted, 
besides his special knowledge of the subject, to good luck and to 
the kindness of friends for some of his treasures, notably for a 
MS. of the Liturgy of St Mark, found in the Vatican, and the 
result is a goodly ouarto marked no less by care and scholarship 
than by the Admirable printing which might be expected from the 
University Press. Complete as the edition appears, it is evidently 
not a final product of liturgiological learning. For the earliest 
Christian liturgies bavo their origin in liturgies earlier still, and 
they have affinities with Jewish forms of worship. The 44 rite " 
of the Jewish Church in the time of our Lord is an almost unex- 
plored region of knowledge, and until more is known about it 
there will remain much in Christian liturgies that is inexplicable. 
The apparent references to Jewish usages are frequent enough to 
justify the belief that the later are very largely indebted to the 
earlier forma. But, as expressing the latest information in a form 
that for accuracy, exhaustiveness, and mode of execution leaves 
nothing to be desired, the present volume may bo heartily com- 
mended to all students of liturgiology. 

Mr. Lilly's volume is a reprint, with additions, of articles published 
in the Nineteenth Century , the Fortnightly Review, the Contemporary 
and the Dublin Review, and it bears traces of its composite origin. 
We take some exception to his title, unless he includes Christianity 
among ancient religions. lie has many pages on Buddhism, and 
a chapter on the religions of China, of the Msgi, of the Hindoos, 
and of Mahomet; but the real drift of the book is the struggle 
between naturalism and supernaturalism. Regarding “ Modern 
Thought " ns equivalent to the 44 reasoned pessimism " of Schopen- 
hauer; be asks, 41 Is religious faith any longer possible P " and his 
final word, put into the mouth of one of the speakers in a dialogue 
on this inexhaustible subject, is : — 

Plnrlma qtuemvi ; per singula qnsque cucurri \ 

Nec quidquam invent melius quam credere Christo. 

The pages and chapters group themselves round this issue ; but 
there is a (rood deal of incidental learning and illustration which 
will help the reader through an argument he knows beforehand to 
be endless and hopeless, and are a considerable justification of Mr. 
Lffiy's .contribution to the controversy. To many minds his 
arguments will be vitiated throughout by the supposed obligation 
.of a member of the. Roman Church, as the writer appears to he, to 
betfetre in and to champion its infallibility ; but bis creed gives 
him, at least, the advantage of illustrating faith and pessimism in 
the persons of Cardinal Newman and Arthur Schopenhauer. If a 
ereea/er theory of lift could be proved by its observed effects on 
the life tftd chancier of its holder, Roman theology could find no 
better argument than to* point to John Henry Newman; and 
foiiiimsm would stand condemned by the selfish and. it is hardly 
boo much to say, repulsive lift of Satamnhauer. he portrayed by 
Mfegfomem, 44 a professed admirer, ^ Mr. lillW pane* w£e 


liberal utterances translated into sooial English And applied to 
the circumstances of the day. To such persons this volume will be 
useful, novel, and interesting. To those who are familiar with 
even the most receut literature on the subject, to read again of Bt, 
Paul's physical . characteristics, of the impression made on him by 
the death of Stephen, of tho meaning and purpose of his retirement 
into Arabia, of the intensity of his struggle with sin, of the affec- 
tionateness of his nature, is to go over too familiar ground once more. 
Nor do the author's discussions on the abstract questions arising 
out of the Epistles strike us as more original than his treatment 
of the personal narrative. Such questions as Justification by 
Faith, Inspiration, tho Second Coming of Christ, "Children of 
wrath," and such like, invito the examination of tho thoughtful 
reader ; but we are bound to say that we have found nothing in 
the author's discussion of them but what la obvious, and little 
in a closer reading of the volume to remove our first impression 
that, though likely to open the mind of the general reader, judged 
by a higher standard it was commonplace. 

To say of Dr. Leek i us Sermons that they are above the average 
may be thought not to be saying much, but if they were all equal 
to the best of them, it would be possible to say more. Hia pre- 
vailing weaknesses are a tendency to be run away with by hia 
illustrations, and an indulgence in a too abstract treatment of hie 
subject, and here and there he sinks into prosiness. The sermons 
on 44 Tho Everlasting Yes " and on 44 Speech and Silence before 
God" illustrate both of these faults. The reader, however, 
who has the patience to read the volume through will gather 
something as be goes, and will be rewarded by coming to a really 
good sermon at the end of the volumo on 44 Present Phases of Dis- 
belief." It is an unfortunately threadbare pulpit* topic nowadays; 
but Dr. Leckie has something to say upon it which is worth 
reading, and he has read enough of modern literature to know 
what he is talking about. Of course the sermon suffers from the 
inevitable want of the check of a 44 reply," as when he says that 
the assertion that 44 man canuot know God is not Agnostic, but a 
claim to exhaustive knowledge of man and God " ; this is surely 
playing with words, and iu his argument for tho 44 disinterested- 
ness ” of Christian benevolence he seems to miss the point that, in 
a benevolent action which involves any sacrifice, the resulting 
pleasure is out of sight for the time and not regarded j only the 
pain of tho sacrifice is in view. But he makes two points in his 
argument for Christianity as the only religion which has ever pro- 
voked controversy, and in his exposition of the mutually destructive 
tendencies of its two great rivals, Positivism and Agnosticism, 
The sermons are clearly expressed, the subjects of severe! of them 


unconventional, the language that of an educated man, and the 
general result of reading sumo of them is tnat time has not been 
wasted. 

Mr. Cunninghams learned and interesting little book coven a 
good deal of ground in a -few pages, lie divides the opinion and 
practice in matters of lending and borrowing into three periods— 
the early Christian, the medimval, and the modern. The evil of 
usury assumed different forms in the different periods. In the form 
of sin, or un-Ob ristlan motive, among 44 the brotherhood," it was 
the object of vigorous protest from Christian teachers; in the 
middle ages the ordinary course of financial transactions was modi- 
fied by ecclesiastical teaching ; and after the Reformation public 
opinion on the subject shared in the revolution of all opinion, and 
principles and practice in financial concerns were adopted wbjoh 
it was hard to justify by the law of Church or Scripture, In 
early times, when money wss scarce, a loan was generally not of 
money, but of some article of use, as a horse, a weapon, or a boat ; 
it was enough at first that they should be returned in m good a 
state as when borrowed ; this was locatio , and the transition would 
be easy from it to the mutuum , tho loan of articles like food, 
which csuld not bo returned, but became wholly the property of 
the borrower, and for which an equivalent only could be repaid* 
Another result of locatio was in time the payment of hire for an 
article ; and from this arose the payment of hire for the use of the 
equivalent of the article— namely, its worth iu money. Bat the 
Christian and ecclesiastical theory was that the lender was no 
worse off for the loan of money, us he might be for the wear and 
tear of horse or boat, and that therefore to make profit out of hie 
neighbour's need was wrong; a not unnatural inference when 
there could be no investments. The growth of Opinion and legis- 
lation accompanying these developments of view and of eoeifti 
conditions is traced with clearness and knowledge by Mr* 
Cuimimrhani. but ho is not content with history. Itt his last two 


x mm mmmnea py in* semen and, it is hardly Christians should lend money witnout interest u* tm ryoia mm tn* 
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It is probably due to Mr. Mike’s u isolated position % fat he 
has wAttwi" another “ Bitter < ’ry." Though bis problem it the 
“Ohusohkssand Poor/' he ims devoted must of nitspaoeto the 
ohurohtas because he thinks that “ the condition of the lapsed 

a uktfom i 4 . . has not btu-n jot fully dealt with in its many* 
' 4 aspects by any previous writer/' We who live in lose 
"isolated positions 1 ' fl*«l hs if hardly any other subject had been 
dealt with for months past. lie thinks “endowed territorial 
work " Urn best agency for meeting the spiritual want* uf the 
masses ; but tlmt the work is so overwhelming that co-operation 
of all the Evmi(jrl\i-al churches, the introduction of new agencies, 
and the multiplication of individual missionary effort, are neces- 
sary for “ the complete solution of the problem/' It is hard to eeo 
tb need of the limitation implied in Evangelical and to guess 
what the new agencies are. 

Mr. Milne ascribes the physical degradation of the poor to drink 
ahd overcrowding, atid be looks a good deal too much for a real 
reformer to the IS fate to remedy these evils. The only way, of 
Course, in which tiw State can check overcrowding in towns is by 
making the country more attractive and profitable a» a residence 
for a poor man; but Mr. Milne does not go to this depth in his 
suggestion, nor, when he complains that the State draws a revenue 
out of the vice drinking) of the poor, does he appear to *x> 
that, if the State did not draw the revenue, drink would be much 
cheaper and drunkenness a g-ood deal worse. One cause of the 
degradation of tin* poor, the saddest to all who work among them, 
he ignores altogether— namely, the habits and character of the 
poor themselves, the extent to which having things done for thorn, 
from the Poor Law upwards or downwards, has contributed to 
inako them what they are. Once begun, the vicious Bee-euw of the 
action and reaction of persons and surroundings is endless, and no 
one can say which element is most to blame ior the prorent state 
of things. 

L)r. Manning's 1 Vbt of Man, but of Gml is another American 
book of divinity. In so far ns such boohs are apologetics they 
have the common defect of not seeing the point of our difficulties. 
It. is the Bible that im “not of man, but of God”; and Dr. 
Mantling states as his thesis that God has spoken to man, and that 
our Bible is such a record us we need of what he has said. Ho 
goes on to prove this on A priori grounds — such as the pow er and 
desire of God to rove ill himself, the need of inspiration, &c. — nnd 
on such d posteriori arguments as the witness of uninspired men, 
the testimony of prophecy, the power of the Bible among men, 
what it says about God, moral order, and redemption, but his 
proofs do not meet the case either of those who deny the possi- 
bility of any communication between nutu and the absolute, or of 
those who approach the Bible from the view-point of the critic 
and undermine its authenticity in detail. It is no answer to 
either of these objectors to attempt to prove that, the Bible, one and 
indivisible, is the word of God. Dr. Manning’s book is written 
in homely style, and is apparently addressed to working-men. It 
may bring comfort nnd assurance to the devout among them, 
but ia hardly calculated, from the author somewhat narrow range, 
to conciliate the more thoughtful, or to strengthen the huld upon 
them of a book whitf^ is destined to gain in inffuence, not by un- 
discriminatteg defence, but just in proportion as its osseuco is seen 
to raist the higher criticism, and, after nil deductions, to remain 
what it professes to be, a Revelation and a Guide. 

Such titles as “The Spare Minute Series ” and Right, to the 
Point may perhaps prejudice fastidious readers against these ex- 
tracts from the writings of ii worthy und accomplished and 
exceptionally energetic man. Dr. Cuylur is well known as a 
preacher and journalist in America and in England ; he has con- 
tributed one thousand articles to the Now York Evangelist, and 
probably a thousand more to other journals ; the number of his 
sermons can hardly be calculated if, as he says, he ** never lost but 
two Sabbaths from sickness in his life’' (ho was born in i S22), 
and he seems to have been a frequent platform speaker during the 
weekj so that be hoe furnished a vast amount of material for the 
affection of his friend, Mrs. Storm Haynes, to select from ; but it 
may be doubted whether it is not rather a cruel kindness to 
proaeat 343 cuttings out of any man a writings in 264 small 
pages of large and wido print. Few men have tho gift of putting 
so much in such small compass, and when the arrows do not go 
u right to the point," they darken the air by their bewildering 
shower. It is possible to read Coleridge * and Seldon s Table-talk, 
but we are bound to confess that the ex tracts from Dr. Ouyler are 
just good enough to make the reader feel that they do him an in- 
justice, and not good enough to make him read very much of 
them. The admirer has mistaken the strong point of her hero, 
and has made a book which to Dr. Ouyler’s personal friends will, 
no doubt, have the charm of an apupmjaif, but which will not 
hold the general public. From what Dr. Newman Hall says in 
his preface, we would rather have heard the American orator 
preach a sermon than read this volume of clippings. 

' There is no disposition to criticise a little book of devotions like 
Mui thi Gmiforter, Except in its second title--" A New Imitation 
of. Christ -it snakes no pretension, and is a tribute of affection to 



^ % - « . k. . - , .--U ending with 

*BoCp‘Hc*aO”t beneath this in smaller type is an explanation, 
**4 *t tho&ot of. the page some personal and ejaculatory reflec- 
tion*. It *0fityb* impossible, therefore, to give a flfir specimen 
of tho atithorVltyle without copying out a page, for which we 
have not space, but we are doing him no ipjusUce in saying that 


both the explanations and ejaculations are fat . . t . _ 
sufficiently obvious, because the mot bf 'sacb wriring ^srnp^ so 
much to say what is new as to remind readers of what, theykhovr 
already. ^ , ... ‘ , 

Tlie only passage in the volume which we c&nno^mftd eia t ft hd 
at first sight is the announcement of a “ Ivey ". to itjt be shortly 
issued by ** Theo&eton," as wo can iind no mystery to unlock. If 
it hod not been called a nm “ Imitation," respect for its pmig and 
devotion would have sheltered it from comparison 5 but itis diflL 
cult with such a challenge not to odd one more to itamany texts, 
and say #< The old is better." 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have crowded 
the whole of tho New Testament portion of The Churchmm't 
Family Ihble into one by no menus bulky quarto. To acopoiplish 
this they havo been obliged to have recourse to very thin paper 
and very small typo. A more acceptable mode of keeping down 
its dimensions would probably have been to reduce the length of 
many of the notes, and to do away with most of the woodcuts* 
It is not always remembered by com uiun tutors that a note, to be 
read, must be bhort ; a solid paragraph of small print in a foot- 
note L repellent to readers of *• family " editions of anything, and 
we aro obliged to confess that more than one of the bishops and 
clergymen who are commentators of this edition of the Bible 
stvm to regard a note often rather us a short sermon than an 
index to a meaning. Notes should b« explanatory, not devotional 
or didactic. “ Item acu tetigisso” — is tlm praise of Bangui, and the 
maxim should be ever present to tho annotator. It would be in- 
vidious to point out the worst offenders in such a reverend com- 
pany ; but there can be no offence in saying that tho Bishop of 
Rochester, oa might bo expected, approaches most nearly to tbs 
ideal note- writer. Another and a serious fault to bo shunned is 
that of treating readers like children; of shirking difficulties; of 
keeping back what the writer knows or thinks; of saying nothing 
about various readings or mist nuislatinns which alter the sense of 
classical passages. To bo abreast oi the time a Family Bible 
should give the bo3l results of research up to date, or it injures 
the cause it is issued to promote. 

Wo tli ink, too, tlmt tue woodcuts are hardly up to the mark; 
they are not numerous enough to make the volume that, children’s 
treasure, a Picture Bible, nor relined and artistic enough to please 
people who would study tho uotes. So much for detailed criti- 
cLxii. On the whole this edition of the New Testament is an 
advance on anything vet issued with tho same aim and at a 
similar price, and will be a pleasure and help to devotional 
students. 

The most surprising thing about this surprising little tirade of 
Mr. Allan- Primer's ugainst the clergy and* the capitalists is the 
announcement on its titlo-pttge that it is the second edition. That 
ho should havo re-read his composition and deliberately re-issued 
it is an argument against that “ {soundness ol* mind " in the author 
which lie regards 11s tho sum of Christian virtues. Within the 
narrow limits of filly pages lie manages to ropeat and contradict 
himself more than once; ho foams at tho mouth, and runs 
amuck u.gain st all professional teachers of religion, from the esta- 
blished clergy to the Salvation Army. But he is not the less a 
Christian, though he contends that oral supplication and depend- 
ence upon supernatural aid belong not to Christianity but to 
Uhmchism. It is hard to guess where lie has been living. A man 
who cau write even as well as be doeB must know that the beet of 
ike clergy are actually found fault with for preaching too much about 
obedience to laws of nature ; that they repeat to weariness that 
public and private worship are the merest aids to obedience and 
not. the substitute for it; that they are fervent in enforcing 
sanitary laws and in improving the condition of the poor. 

But a w riter who tells us that Christ’s teaching was material- 
istic, and yet that true Christianity consists in men being, u in the 
iigurative language of Scripture, born lignin" by the natural 
meimB of obedience to divine laws, is paBt arguing with. After 
such an instance of the confusion of thought which runs through 
tho volume it seems a trifle to find the author arguing in one 
page for bringing up (apparently) every child to manual labour, 
and in the next inveighing against the overcrowding of work- 
rooms, ami later on ascribing the miracle of Elijah (who, was a 
man of science* it Hems !) on Carmel to his knowledge pf chemistry, 
and the preservation of JSkadvach, Meshach, and Abodaego in the 
furnace to their “ coats, their bosen, and their IiAts ” being 
wade of asbestos. If Mr. Allan- Fraser is not in earnest in writing 
this book it is a poor joke ; if he is, let him take it bock and re- 
issue only the positive truths in it, for there are some, and but 
out tho negations, the repetitions, the contradictious, and the 
exaggerations. - • 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT -JERUSALEM.* 


* 


r - perhaps difficult to writo an account which ahull he 

popular mid short of the researches which have beenooDddbted 
duriug the last twenty years in Jerusalem. Mr. King cont km 
himself, in Ins title-page, to the Temple Hill, hut as he ifcekidw 
tho Royal Quarries, which are not bn the Temple Hifytab httty' 
rally asks why he does not include other ports, of the met whir* 
Warren, Condor, Olermont^GanneMi, Schick, Guthe; otid dtiM* 
have excavated atuFmhde discoveries. By the suppression of ijflgtie 
pf w lengthy reports and unimportant. 4 $#^ WfejffU bht itn 
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■*■-'v=T* L ^^S l ^ l, •^ tStadfc' oa tW ifarietaty ito ancient 
JwW tombs beneathtbe Oh Well # the Holy tWrichre, the 
$#*» t of itoanrient Will on the Zion Hill, OiMitaia Oonder's 
identification of the real Holt Sepulchre, Warren’s 
otatmiDwtlon of the so-called Gate Gexmath, the aiicfaut cemetery 
north of tile city found by Gannead in 1874, tho bearing of the 
rock levels on the controversy, and the nature of the controversy 
itself, Without a knowledge of Which the whole work appears 
to be conducted in idle cariosity and without aim or purpose — 
all these, points should be considered in a book on recent dis- 
coveries in Jerusalem* Again, if the compiler says that his scope 
only permitted him to speak of the Temple Hill, why does he put 
in the Royal Quarries P And why does he leave out altogether 
the Home of the Rock P Surely he cannot be ignorant of the 
dirtoveiy of the round arches made when the walls were stripped 
eome ten yean ago. We are still waiting for some English archi- 
tect of authority to speak of this beautiful edifice ; but, meantime, 
it is a most amazing omission in a book, however small, written 
on the subject of the Temple Hill to find no account whatever of 
the controversy which has been raging round its principal building 
for thirty-sevefi years — since the day, in fact, when Mr. Fergussou 
first pot forth his famous heresy in the face of history, tradition, 
and, as students of architecture of reputation equal to bis own 
have considered, in the face of architectural history itself. If, 
however, as we hope will be tho cose, the interest in the subject 
carries the book to another edition, we trust, that a chapter may 
be inserted, before the author begins with tho walls, treating of 
the Temple Hill itself, what now stands upon it, what is sup- 
posed to have once stood upon it. aud what are the various 
theories on the position of the Temple. The moment for the pro- 
duction of the hook seems also singularly ill chosen when we 
are waiting, and expecting daily, tho appearance of Sir Charles 
Warren’s great work on Jerusalem, with the plana and sketches 
never yet given to the world, and the complete account, not only 
of his own work, but also of all the researches in the city before 
and after his own. 

This premised, we may proceed to give Mr. King credit for in- 
dustry m putting together this hook. In the first place, be has 
apparently visited Jerusalem, and speaks as an eye-witness. No 
one ought to write upon tho subject who cannot do so. Next, ho 
appears to have read with great care n long paper which appeared 
in the Journal of the Exploration Society some four years ago on 
the masonry and walls of the Harem Area, by Sir Charles Wilson, 
as well as tho reports sent home in 1S68 by Captain Warren. 
And if he does not perceivo the hearing of the facts, and therefore 
fails to make his hearers understand their importance, at least ho 
states them. For instance, he shows that the so-called Castle 
of Antonia is part of the main east wall, but does not tell us 
what that means, or what may bo deduced from a fact which 
to most renders appears absolutely unimportant. Then he jumps 
too hastily at conclusions, as, for instance, when he says that 
44 immense deposits of rubbish must have been made to raise tho 
vast platform of tlio Ilaram Area to its present height,” forgetting 
that it Is most probable that the place was built up, aud that there 
are vaults and passages below vaults, bucIi as that found by 
Warren under the Single Gate. Yet in his account of “ Solomon's 
stables” he hints at the possibility of such vaults. Again, in 
speaking of these " stables,” ho accepts the theory of Fergusson 
that the masonry is Justinian’s work, and ignores altogether the 
discovery of Warren that the vaults are reconstructions of older 
works. Yet this is most important, because it entirely knocks 
away the ground from Fergusson’s further argument about tho 
weakness of the arches. When Mr. King goes on to say that the 
Church of St. Mary was, 44 according to the same authority,” 
erected at this place, his language is singularly unscientific. How 
can a man be an “authority ’’when he is advancing a theory? 
The theory may be sound, but it rests principally on conjecture, 
and there can be no authority about it. 

The best part of Mr. King’s little book, which must not bo 
taken as even a concise, far less an adequate, account of the Society’s 
labours, are the pages in which ho Bpeaka of the Partition Wall 
in reference to Ganneau’s discovery of tho inscribed tablet from 
Hsrod'S Temple. As for the rest of it, we can only repeat that it 
it incomplete and unsatisfactory within its own limits, and that 
the Compiler does not apparently understand the controversy. 
Is* -fiuit, turn can be nothing but regret felt that the Religious 
Tract society has been so ill advised os to adopt and publish It. 

TUG DUMAS MEMORIAL.* 

rpffB unveiling of Dart's " Dumas ” in the Place Malesherbes 
gave rise to the delivery of a certain number of speeches and 
the^Otoporitlon and recitation of a certain number of pieces of 
verse... These the Committee have gathered together, and M. 
Jouanst, of .the Libmrie dea Bibliophiles, bos issued them in a 
gebd-l opkihttjpto'iiaftff, with subscription lists and inscriptions, a 
mftobfcJn. Du tm jllt, a reprint of his funeral oration over 
uhstaye Sort, an etched portrait of Dart, and an engraving by 
* Mtif pne aspect of the monument, which, by the way. is *3 iT‘ 
The ordinary edition is limited to five * * 
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The story of the memorial, a* sketched by M. Dumas, is a 
riiMrufarly pleasant one. The ide* OlfafWitoA with. IL Theodore 
Vittard, tho engineer, a member bf the Muafcigri Council of 
Paris. Living much and working hardobroad, K Vttfard had 
read Dumas for years. Whenever be had in expatriate himself 
for any length of time, he took Dumas with him; and in 
Spain, in Russia, in Italy ho laboured at making railways all 
day, aud at night be went off with D’Artagnaa and Chicot, and 
“alia stoco&ta carried it away,” and he rested and Wti happy. 
What is more to the purpose, he was grateful as well, and 
in his own mind he determined that on* of three days ho 
would honour his poet with a statue. This idea he at leal com- 
municated to the late Victor Boris, manager of the Ooawtoir 
d’Escompte ; and in his turn Boris related hoW he had round 
George Sand on her death-bed reading the Qmrani^Cmg-fon tho 
fifth or sixth time, and how ehe had told him that when silt was 
“ ill, perturbed, miserable, tired, discouraged even/’ *a he found * 
Dumas her best remedy against the ailment, whether moral or 
physical. That, as M. Villard knew, was the way in which 
everybody talked of his hero ; and he at once proposed to Boric 
that they should form a Committee and start a subscription. The 
Committee— which included MM. Augienr, Daudefc, Feuffint* 
Gounod, Legouvtf, John Lemoinne, Paul £5 Saint- Victor, Reamer, 
Sardnu, Vitu, De Neuville, Emile ae Girardin, and Albert Wolf—* 
was duly constituted, and the subscription duly set on foot For 
some time, it would seem, money came in hut slowly. It is every* 
where a far cry from tho heart to the pocket ; and, as M. Dumas, 
who passes for an authority on tho question, is pleased to note, 

“ Le Franfais est, plus que tout autre, vitf dans cot axiom*” At 
last, however, the Cerclo de la Fresse took the matter up, and 
gave a performance which brought iu a good round sum ; the 
Administration des Beaux- Arts gave 12,500 francs; M. Hal easier 
whipped up the actors ; M. Perrin brought forward the Thti&tre 
Fran$ais ; M. Larochelle gave a benefit performance at theGaitt; 
tho Socidtd des Dep6ts et Comptos lent offices ; the Soddtd de la 
Marbrerie National© offered marble; Dort volunteered to design 
and model the whole memorial; the Municipal Council contributed, 
a site ; architects, builders, founders all put their hands to the 
work, either for nothing or for next to nothing; and in due 
course tho monument was achieved. It is a result of which 
M. Villflrd may well be proud. To have taken the initiative in 
the glorification of Dumas— Alexander Maximus — is to have 
deserved well, not only of the arts, but of humanity. 

M. de Leuven, a friend of fifty years’ standing, spoke for the 
Committee; M. Albert Kaemp fen for the Directenr des Beaux- 
Arts ; MM. Camille Doucot and Jules Gfaretie for the Socaftd dee 
Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques ; M. About for the Socfatd 
des Gens de Lettrea ; M. llalanzier for the Socidtd des Artiste# 
Dramatiques ; M. Senard, Mayor of Villers-CottereU, for tho gnat 
writer's fellow-citizens. These orations vary a good deal in worth 
and stylo. But they are alike in this— and m this they differ 
vastly from tho general run of such thinga-that they are ani- 
mated by a sentiment, not merely of admiration aud Inspect, but 
of the heartiest uilection. “C'est un bon enchanteur,” says M» 
Kao mp fen, 44 qu on se prend tout naturellement A rimer ” ; sad he 
goes on to note that few or none will ask who was the original of 
Port’s work, for that every one knows him already, and every on* 
will salute tho statue 44 comma l'image f&miti&re d’un bienuimut 
ami.” 44 Cantivd d6ja par la toute-puissance de cet euebanteur da 
frtnie,” says M. Camille Doucet, his thoughts reverting to the bruve 
days of Antony and Richard Darlington, “ j’ai tout vu de l'faomme et 
de son oeuvre ; j’en ai tout admirt, tout applaudi, tout aimd.” M, 
Olarotie is still more eloquent and exact. For him Dumas fa 
14 ce goant sans orgueil, ce grand homme qui fut un bon hoipme, 
ce Titan doux comme uu enfant, fort commo un toureau, et tendre 
comme une femme.” To him it is plain that Dumas the dramatist 
cared nothing for “ le rire qui so xnoque de Thornne,” hut stood, 
on the contrary, 14 pour tout ce qui ennoblit la nature bumrine 19 $ 
so that in his* vast achievement, 11 la bravoure, la gdn&osirt, la 

S itte, le pardon auront tenu la plus grande place.” He printed 
mnanity in his own image— better, that 1s to say, ana more 
generous than it is; aud iu so doing 44 il a vecu popuktire, il est 
wort populaire, il est demeurt popuUire.” M. Halanzier, speak- 
ing for the actors, told how Duuxas 14 d^couvrrit parfois en eux 
des quality qu’eux-m^mes ne soupjjonnaient pas,” and how f 4 da 
ces ressouroes latentes il fatsait jaillir des effets prodigieux,” so 
that in return they not only admired him enthusiastically) but 
loved him with all their hearts. As for M. About, he mode tho 
most affectionate and charming speech or oil. Busy ae he is, he ha# 
often forgotten his engagements over the Chevalier de la Maitm 
Rouge or the Mohicam <h Paris ; ho has heard his children quarrefa 
ling over the volumes of Monte-Crieto : he remembers how at school 
with himself and M. Sarcey, at the Pension Massto, there was a 
poor little Spaniard, who could neither eat nor sleep, Who was top* 
posed to be dying of home-sickness, and who turned out, on exammo** 
tion, to be pining for his father’s house; not because be loved It, but 
because it contained a book which he had begun in bis holidays and 
which he wanted bitterly to finish; the said hook bring a work called 
Lm Tree Matyuterae. Of coarse M. About had known the maty 
and like everybody else had loved him deejdy, and of court# h# 
bears most eloquent witness to hfasdmireble and delightful natore* 


What f«rhui is iaore to thn purpose is that ho takes occasion 
to tpoak witn admiration and authority or the writer. * l Noua 
aeons erjstnl nous d'ausri grands dcrivaine/’ he save, w jamais 
■ MilfaNaai lettrea aussi parfaitemont accompli.” On the 
atiiUedxod question of Dumas and his borrowings his words are 
golden; He points out that, whoever complained of Dumas, it 
waa certainly not his assistants. On the contrary, they rejoiced to 
work for him in life, and in death the proudest of them are glad to 
have served in such a school, while M. Maquet, the first and beat 
of *0. W wont to talk of his muster and friend " avec uno veritable 
pitit&* On this subject, we may add, M. About is entitled to 
apeak with all authority, for on one occasion it was his to catch 
Dumas 11 eu flagrant bivnfuit de collaboration.** It was in *$8, 
Sfe Marseilles. M. About was on his way to Italy, when he was 
seized upon at the station by “ un colosae superb® et bienveillant,*' 
who whirlod him off to his hotel, cooked him an incomparable 
bouillabaisse, took him to the theatre for the premier* of Les 
Forestiers (which they had forced him, be said, to write in 
three days), obliged him to share in the speeches and serenades 
which ensued, carried him off to a tremendous supper, brought 
him back at three or four in the morning dead with sleep 
and wanting nothing in the world but bed, lit his candles for 
him, and then, “ firms et dispos commo un hotnme qui sort du 
lit,*’ sat down to write three feuilletons for that day’s post, 
and, “ if he had time,** to “ bacler pour Montigny un petit acte 
doiit le scenario me trotte par 1 a tote.** When the astonished 
guest awoke next morning, the “ irresistible being " was singing ns 
he shared himself; and there on the table were three thick envelopes 
addressed to the Fatrie and two other journals and a roll addressed 
to Montigny. The u petit acte” was £ Invitation d la False, which 
is, M. About says, “ tout betement un chef-d’ceuvre.” One of the ! 
novels waa the Companions de Jthu. M. About saw the first 
version of it on the hotel table. It was a thick volume of coarse 
white paper, “ couvert d’une petite Venture fort netto, une excel- 
lent® dbauebe mise au point par uti praticiun distingug d’apres la 
maquette original® du maitre." Dumas, in fact, was accustomed 
to produce a careful first sketch ; this he handed on to one or other 
of ms assistants, who filled it up and developed it on the lines he 
had laid down. Then it came back to him in tho form of the •* first 
version," seen by M. About ; and nil he had to do was to copy it. 
This he did, with his own hand, “ d’une hello et lumineuse denture, 
sur un grand papier azurti et satind " ; and in the process the “ first 
version ” became organic and alivo. “ II copiait & <ja maaiore, cast 
i dire en y seinant 1 ’esprit & pleines mains, choque petite feuillo do 
papier blanc sur une grande feuiile de papier bleu. That is how 
the novels were written. The ghosts ol* Gaillardet and Co. may 
rise as they will, and protest as they may. Dumas is not the less 
Dumas, and there is no more to be said about it. 


THREE BOOKS OS INDIA AND ONE ON CEYLON.* 


O N all questions where “ Oriental experience ” is desirablo Sir 
Richard Templo has a full right to be hoard. Ilia latest 

J ublication is not perhaps equal in value to his description of 
ndia tn 1880 or to The Men and Events of My Time, but it 
deals extensively with history, geography, and political and social 
economy. ^Vny one essay can be read without reference to what 
goes before or after, by persons who care to know how China was 
overrun by the Moguls or the Manchus ; whether the establish- 
ment of Sailors 1 Homes at Bombay and Calcutta has had the effect 
of promoting temperance ; how tho rise of the Mahrattus to powor 
waa favoured by the geographical features of Western India ; and 
what Candabar looked like when the late Governor of Bombay 
galloped up to it in November 1879, and like Hannibal after 
Camus, would have been quite prepared to hurl a hog-spear at. 
its old walls and ride off at score. Sir Richard’s cohorts, however, 
were not module a tempest ate , like those of the great Carthaginian, 
but were nearly stilled, he tells us, by a dust storm which ho had 
seen coming down on his party from a distance of sixty miles. A 
critic or reader must be hard to please if he cannot solect something 
to satisfy him out of the writings of an administrator who lias 
governed the most jungly and backward as well as the most civi- 
lized provinces, who has helped to decentralize finance, who has 
laid down a rough-and-ready railway at the rate of a mile a day, 
and who has choked ofT a huge famine, or ss captious critics 
assert, fed the iohabitants of Tirhoot so lavishly in 1874 that they 
appeared to the ordioary eye fatter and healthier after the expected 
calamity than they were before it. The style, like that of the 
Thames in Denham's poem, is full without overflowing; and 
graphic sketches, a good index, and some useful maps enhaneo its 


* Oriental Experience. A Selection of Essays and Addresses delivered 
on various occasions. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, C.I.E., 
D.C.L., 1 X.D., late Governor of Bombay, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and Finance Minister of India. London : John Murray. 

Fifty- Sevtn : Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
daring the Mevolt of the Bengal Army . Bv Henry George Keene, C.I.E., 
MJLAM,. Author of tho •• Fall of the Mughal Empire* Ike. .London: 
W. H. Allen A Co. 

India and Tiger-Hunting. By Colonel Julius Barras. YoL II. Tiger* 
Hunting and other Adventures. 

CM* is >883. The Leading Crown Colony of the British Empire. 
With an Account of the Progress made since 1803, under successive British 
governors, end the Present Condition of its Agricultural and Commercial 
: Enterprise* Ac. Bv John Ferguseon, Co-Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer ” 
and ••Trtpiflal Agriculturist/’ Life Member of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Kayal Asiatic Society, fee, London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searie, & 
Blvingtom 
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to thftbHfen, whence s^e i« tmmM ja»t is ihe nick itff &»» ly 

JJ" 00 ** fpfe ,&im|. Let us take, anon djsfcncw as 

Batawfl^ .and Muzafforangur. It was of the lost importance, 
y»K*f*3MB}4 politlcnlly; that tome semblance Of British 
nty should here bo maintained, Sabarunpore was at the 
head of the Doab. Muzaf&rnagur touched Meerut, Both dis- 
tricts were on the line of march from the Punjab to Ilindosfan \ and 
by Soharonpore communication was kept up with the Dejrab Boon 
and the Hiu stations beyond it In the district of Sanarunpore 
there wore few landholders of importance, but there were any 
number of cattle-stealers and raiders, and many of the agriculturists 
had heard of, if they had not participated in, the lawlessness of 
the old time just before Lord Lake’s campaigns. Yet the civil 
officers were enabled to put down 6 mwtc», to prevent the plunder 
of treasuries, to secure the gaols, to free the residents in the Boon 
who were shut off from Ibe outer world, to detect a head police* 
man in correspondence with the rebels at Delhi and to hand 
him over for deliberate trial and execution by the Commissioner, 
and, generally to niaintain authority without establishing a reign 
of terror. In a disorganized population of more than a million, 
Hot one hundred were executed, though there was plenty of 
occasional fighting in bazaars and near forts. The same thing 
may be said of the districts of Meerut and Bulandshahr, though 
by the extraordinary remissness of the military authorities at the 
former station Meerut bad to Vo recovered and not merely retained. 
It is not very easy to make out why, in the distribution of rewards 
and honours, the magistrates of Meerut and Bulandshahr deservedly 
received the honours of the Bath, and the magistrate of Saha run- 
pore was only thanked by the Secretary of State. The late Sir 
Henry Lawrence used to say that, after a campaign, it was 

n *‘:e a toss-up whether a captain or a major became u O.B. or 
' to stand a court-marl ial. Agra and Rohilcund present, features 
of intorest of a different kind. Rohilcund was for months com- 
pletely lost to us; and renders of the Life of Lord Oh do may 
remember that it was a question between the Commander- in- Chief 
and the Governor-General whether Oudh should be abandoned 
after the first relief of Lucknow and Rohilcund be cleared of 
Tcbels and regained. We never had the slightest doubt, then and 
since, that Lord Unnuing was right in insisting that llohilcund, 
which we had lost after fifty years’ peaceful possession, ought to 
be recovered before Oudh which weimd annexed only fifteen 
months before. But surely Mr. Keene is in nrror in saving that 
the native ox-judge known as the Khan Bahadur of Bareilly 
mudo goad his escape, though while in receipt of a pension for 
judicial services he had presided at a mock trial when some 
Englishmen were formally sentouced to death by the mutineers. 
To the best of our recollection, this white-haired aud treacherous 
old scoundrel was subsequently apprehended aud hanged. The 
condition of Agra was only one degree more satisfactory than 
Rohilcund. The whole English population was shut up in tho 
fort till tlio middle of September and after tho fall of Delhi ; and 
the district itself, with those of Mathura, Alignrli, and Mainpuri, 
were practically lost. For tho ab!o defence of the gaol at the 
latter place by Mr. Johu Power, and for an amusing and cha- 
racteristic letter written by him to the old Sudder Court, we 
refer readers to Mr. Kocno's pages. The bulky records of criminal 
trials were at Mainpuri made available as shelter against the 
fire of the mutineers; and it is not oftcu that documents 
stuffed full of perjury, forgery, and rascality have in India been 
turned to such excellent purpose. Mr. Keane, whose narrative 
is clear^ concise, and in perfect good tssto, draws some just 
conclusions from the Mutiny. lie says that we cannot, predict 
what Asiatics will do wheu wo judge their conduct according 
to our own notions of what it is their interest or duty to 
do* Again, we should never trust such men as the Nana who 
owe us a grudge. A third is that the smallest education might 
have taught the predatory daises that England for one English- 
man lolled could supply fifty others. He might have added a 
warning against the grave error committed by Lord Ripon, bis 
Council, and some of his lieutenants, in conceding to natives, un- 
watebed and uncontrolled, the entire command of the resources, 
communications, and internal government of populous districts 
and towns. Whatever means may be employed to encourage 
native talent, to feed native vAnity, and to discourage English 
unofficial enterprise, the supreme authority in every district, 
Whether as regards its criminal classes, its roads and ferries, its 
gaojs and its schools, its supplies and its sanitation, should for the 
next century, if we are to keep India so long, never wholly pass 
out of the hands of the English civilian, the successor of men who 
kept down Benares and recovered Etawa, Azimgarh, and half a 
dozen more such tracts. 

If the second volume of Colonel Barraa's adventures is inferior 
to ihe firaL this impression may be due to tbe sameuess of the 
etft&ect. The' most stirring adventures with roaring tigers, run* 
jtfraif elephants, efcd well-trained Ghikarrie* have always a sort of 
family likeness. But Colonel Barras is never dull pr pedantic, 
There is a frankness and simplicity in his style. Here and there, 
too, we hav£ anecdotes not connected with sport. Many persons 
* fjisi descriptions about the camp life of the Commissioner 

ertbe tOurist that a tear pitched under a fine dump of trees or 
he' side Of a noble river, must be the very poetry of Indian 
■The exigencies of the public service, the Inspection of polios 
— , ferries, new toads dr new kutcherries, can be iudfefously, 

d with recreation and sport. There is usually some 

subordinate agency In the neighbourhood of a jungle swarming' 


with all kinds of game, that meet be inspected. There is no 
necessity to strike the tents every day, m t any desperate hurry to 
be off for the next camping grounds* 1 } A** Everything can 
be done in a leisurely, gentlemanly Ashton.. : The tenia are struck 
after an early breakfast, at 8.50. Perhaps one fys been sent on 
over night with the heavy baggage ; but when the last camel, 
bullock cert, or elephant, has got off at to o’clock the civil officer 
mounts his horse and takes a favourite, mirth or preserve 
obiter t so as to give the servants plenty of rime to reach the next 
post, to prepare the dinner, and to reproduce the comfort of the 
preceding encampment. All this is practical and pleasant. But 
it is not so with regimental officers on a march* Every military 
station is not yet accessible by rail, and Colonel Barrae gives a 
correct and vivid description of tbe sufferings of his comrades 
on a long march from one large sentonment to another. 
Everything is done under rigid .and inexorable rules. Officers 
and men retire to bed at a very early hour * The reveilhS is sounded 
at 3 a.m. The subaltern shivers in the clear sharp air of the oold 
season. Hot coffee is hastily swallowed, and amidst groaning 
camels, creaking bullock carts, irascible masters, and shouting 
natives, the cortege gets off at 4, and reaches Its halting-place 
by 9 a.m. It is not every man who, after an early rise and a 
wearisome trudge over a dusty plain, has the pluck to spend tbe 
remainder of the day in scouring the neighbourhood in search of 
grey aud black partridges and antelope. Yet this is what Colonel 
Burras and men of his stamp were quite ready to do in the absence 
of a committee or a court-martial to occupy the halt. This sort 
of life, though conducive to health and Activity, is apt to be mono- 
tonous when continued for two and three months at a stretch* 
Colonel Burras was present at tbe great Durbar at Delhi in Lord 
Lytton’s time, when the Queen was proclaimed as Empress, of 
India ; but we regret to sav that the Colonel made bis appearance 
on a country-bred horse of a mealy colour, with abnormally long 
legs and, we doubt not, a queer temper, like most of those 
animals. At this historical event coursing jackals and foxes with 
greyhounds had moro attractions for him than pageantry and 
pomp. His eye deceived him as to the height of the famous 
Kootub Minnr, eleven miles from the present city. What seemed 
to him a height of eighty feet was m reality one of 240. The 
Kootub, we believe, is the tallest pillar in the world. A story of 
the Mutiny is ghastly and significant. A certain liavildar or 
sergeant was sentenced to bo blown to death. When the gun was 
fired and the wretched man was scattered to pieces, the spectators 
were seen scrambling and fighting, like the dogs in the dream of 
Athalie in Racine’s tragedy, over the lambeaux ajfreux. It 
turned out that the criminal had died with 300 rupees tied to his 
waistband in the hope of being pardoned at the last moment, 
and from sheer inability to find some one to whom he could 
entrust his savings. These, of course, are mere incidents, the 
bulk of Val. II. being devoted to accounts of tracking tigers 
to boles in rocks, digging out a couple of l^enos, the terror of the 
station of Ahmedabad, and slaying panthers by the aid of two 
paria or village dogs named Baja and Btichi. There is also a very 
good story of an absconding elephant that took fright when some 
blank cartridges were fired, and was only recaptured by the exer- 
tions of a mahout who followed tbe fugitive for days, through 
scrub and corn-land, jungle and tank. A story or tyro of the 
famine, when the Ryots had not time to wait until dough could be 
flattened into cakes and toasted, is a sample of hundreds of other 
instances. But one of the saddest events in tbe book is tbe mis- 
hap that befel the author in the jaws of an enraged panther. It 
required aU the coolness of his friend Sand ford, who himself did 
not come off scatheless, to put a ball into the animal at the right 
time and place. But, though severely mauled, Colonel Bams 
owed his recovery to pluck and a sound constitution; and he actu- 
ally promises us an account of Afghanistan and wolf-hunting. 

tarts of Oevlon, in products and temperature, may be very 
like some of the southern districts of India. But it is quite 
right thufc the two countries should be separately administered. 
Mr. John Fergusson has had a close and long connexion with 
the press in that island, and has undertaken, not, indeed, 
to write a Cinghaleee history, but to give an account of our. 
administration lor the past seventy years. It is, in feet, a year- 
book with several very good photographs and a capital map. 
No one need rofor to the book for information as to the rise and ' 
spread of Buddhism, or to discuss whether Ceylon has claims to 
be the Ophir of sacred history. But for a capitalist and planter it 
will bo most, useful. The appendices are TAther superfluous, but 
perhaps the story of an elephant kraal was unavoidable. Allowing 
for some enthusiasm as to the climate and attractions of the island, 
there is a good deal bore to tempt unemployed young men of energy 
and education to try tbe life of a planter. We should not say that 
such a career is much preferable to one in Cachar, Kangta, 
Kum&on, or Darjeeling. But there are more openings than com* 
Ceylon is happily frpe from cyclones, typhoon?, earthquakes, and 
“ north-western.” The temperature in the low grounds is equally, 
ranging, say, from 75 to 84 in the twenty-four hours fbt a lamb 
portion of the year. The climate on the hills is, at rimes* do* 
rightful, though the rainfall is excessive and the inconvenience 
of living in a mist or a shower-bath during tbe rains season 
is under-estimated. Bit the author is quite justified in point- 
ing to the advance made in every ^ department of admmistritp 
tion during the last thirty years. Since the trumpery reWBite 
of Tickery Banda in 1847 there has been no one to give trouble* 
Revenue has increased from less than half a million to move 
than one million and a quarter. A population of toearif three 




The author has diligently rend mid excerpted the standard Wo$ df 
Stmtog-MaxwqHi and has used Head and Ford, The originals, 
.ObjW; Bertxmdee wud Palomino, have not been neglected. More 
than that cannot fairly be said. Where these' guides fail the 
author stop* short. He or she sees with their eyes, and judges 
With their judgment. Besides, a history of Spanish painting in 
1884 ought to have something to say about rortuny and the 
recent revival. Now our author draws rein at Goya, where 
Stilling-Maxwell also stops. The Spanish quotations are generally 
accurate, Auto-da-ftfs must be passed as a barbarism which has 
become naturalized, and the printer is probably responsible for the 
statement that Velasquez was the friend of Philip IL, who died 
before the painter's birth. 

Mi. Nimmo has brought out a very handsome edition, in four 
volumes, of the tales aud poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Beyond the 
attraction of clear print, tine paper, and really good and appro- 
priate illustration, the edition is remarkable lbr containing the 
fragment called." h The Journal of Julius Rodman,” hitherto un- 
published in any collection. It certainly docs not take rank with 
Poe's best work, but 11 s certainly has u unique interest. Further- 
more, it .should be stated that iu the now edition the works are 
for the tint time intelligibly chi&rilied. Wo look forward to Mr. 
Nimmo’s promised volumes of translations from Iloffamnu, nud ; t 
trust they may bo found to contain “ The Majorat” and the weird . 
story entitled, in Tales from the German, u The Fleuioutarv * 
Spirit,” 

The gonial subject of tippling has obviously an attraction for 
the Rev. It. V. French, D.< \L. f LL.I)., F.S.A., Hector of Llau- 
inartin, and Rural Dean. We learn from his title-page that he 
has already written a History of Toasting, and now ue enriches 
historical literature with u fetiuly bearing iho inebriating designa- 
tion of Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England (Longmans & Co.). 
In this fat volume Dr. French lolls us all about the bibulous habits 
of our very early ancestors, w ho drank mead and metheglin — 
which suggests methylated spirits, not unknown as a beverage to 
tbo French-polisher — and pirnent. Then he proceeds to the gene- 
rations which drank beer and French wines. Then, after giving 
the history of port-drinking, he reaches our times, when we have 
come round to French wines again. 'Modern reform, according 
to Mr. Freeman, is often a return to the earliest constitutional 
. practices; and so it is with drink. All things hang together 
in this world. 

The humours of the House of Commons have long been the food 
of the daily press, and have been the subject of innumerable 
articles of the "Under the Gaslit Roof ” aud “In the Lobby” 
kind, Mr. David Anderson has collected some of his contributions 
to this yathor tittle-tattling kind of journalism into nvolumo called 
Scenes m the House of Commons (Kepan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This early chapters con taiu some useful information about Parlia- 
mentary procedure. The lest of the book is devoted to 
twice-served cabling© about Mr. Gladstone h treatment of hie collar 
and coat-tails, Lord Harrington’s way of placing his feet, nud 
matters of equal importance. 

It is very oifficult to find u title for a volume of essays, and so 
Mr, B. A. Hinsdale’s Schorls and Studies (Boston: Ik-good & (Jo. 
Loudon : Trubner & Co.) is as good a none as another for a 
volume of papers oa questions more or le>s related to books and 
education. Mr. Hinsdale is fur too fond of scientific-seeming 
Writers on sociology, who tell you that heredity is the something 
which causes us to inherit qualities, and that sometimes w r o do and 
sometimes we do not, and that the method of the thing is a 
p pzzl e, and other equally instructive truths. On the whole, 
nowover, be is very sensible ; and is, for nn American, creditably 
free from the itch for making imposing-looking generalizations 
out of scraps of second-hand evidence. 

Nowadays, when so many superior persons find Christianity 
, insufficient* and are takimr up with TheosopLiJtu, the Worship of 
, Humanity, Esoteric .Buddhism, and Mumbo Jumbos of that kind, 
books on. tbe religion of Buddha are naturally in demand. Now 
demand, though tbo fact is not generally known, lias an influence 
* <o& wpif-argol, books on Buddhism appear, and the authors make 
contradictory statements about it, and abuse one another after tbe 
memier of Oriental Scholars. The Rev. S. Bool publishes an 
acehdnt of Buddhism in China (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge), where, it seems, the religion has a great infiuenofe, 
becskhto it does not exist. Surely Buddhism is the funniest ghost 
of the many ghosts of this generation. 

, JtfeftcA fytm (Longmans & Co.) is the name given by Mr. 
Bariagld Aldridge to a brief account of the cattle-raising industry 
in j£*h«**» Colorado, t he Indian Territory, and Northern Texas. 
It is frkly mB written, end his instances point the old moral. 
Be strong, industrious, and not too fastidious if you wish to get 
on in a new country ; also a little capital is very useful. 

There have been great men in the Cape also, as may be seen 
from Mr. Theal’s Chronicles of Cape Commanders (Cape Town: 
Biehardt & Sen). The reader who wishes to learn of rim deeds 
done in dfeiw -days by Jon van Riebeok, Zacharies WagexMor, 
Cfyntelis ton Quoeiberc, and others of equally euphonious names, 
aavebasoit Mr. Theef if they an not frightened by the weight of 
. Urlibok, tekmaterial end literary. It » terribly pestered with’ 

"wSow^ey w all «i the same das®, we menriou tfcrttynft 

■ tether without ' to' ©ritici*# 

Ike Bev. T. T. Cartes has publ&bfi a toensoir of Harriet Jfefwa 


(J* Masters A Co*) which wiU doubttess .be welcome in her own 
section of the rpligmuf' world, A>mp8e ^ a f Celebri- 

ties for the Pxml7tj.& R. MaxwdO&eaitdd by >. Bm&M, M.A., 
and “personally revised ” by somebody Up&aibed, probably the 
victims. In their portraits they appear to a man to be grinning 
or whimpering at the hideous darfeaf ui*ee ■'$; ’ brmeutod to 

t( the People,” The reader aud the reviewer pent in vain after 
Mr. Grant Alien, who, if it wore not for Mr, Pefrcy Fitzgerald, 
would be the champion maker of books of this generation. After 
exhausting science and art he hoe “commenced biographer,” 
and publishes a volume of lives of disooVerersi'toon &t ecienceor 
politicians, under the catch-penny title of Biographies of Working 
Men, in the "People's Literary Series ” (Somety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge). 

To this same People's Series Dr. B. W. Richardson contributes a 
work with auothcr catch-penny title, The Guild of ffodd Life t 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). ^ It contains a 
certain amount of good sens© on the subject of sobriety, cleanliness, 
Arc., and the usual Richardsonian percentage of fussy regulations 
of hygiene which would bore to death auybody not a hypochon- 
driac who tried to cany them. out. 

Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, who makes a point of interpreting 
Mr. Spencer, publishes a treatise On the Data of Bthics (The 
Modern Press). Mr. G. II. Browne's Notes oti Shaksperde Pefri- 
)Jicatvm (Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co.) is n schoolbook Suggested 
. by the author’s experience. We note with approval that it is 
i interleaved with blank pages. 

Mr. Spencer L. Holland publishes a Summary of the Boiled- 
astical Courts Commissions Rpjiort (Oxford : Parker & Oa.), and 
Messrs. R. S. Wright und Henry Tlobhouso An Outline of Laical 
Government and Local Taxation (Maxwell & Oa.) — both ary and 
technical, but doubtless useful. Books of Iho merely useful land 
nre also Thrift and Independence, by Rev. \\\ L. Blackley, M*A» 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge); The Complete 
Guide to Company Drill , by Captain W. 0. 15. Serjeant (W. 
Clowes) ; and 'The Annual Register for 1883 (Kivingtons). The 
Sketches by Boz are reprinted in ruinously small typo by Messrs. 
Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., of Leeds. A Painting Book, by 
Kate Greenaway (Routlodge & Sons), is a collection of outlines 
of some of her drawings, which children may till up with colour 
if their parents lot them spoil anything ho pretty. The same firm 
puhlibh a Common Objects Alphabet., an illustrated book for children 
of a very different kind ; it is gaudy in colour and vulgar in 
drawing and idea. We have also received A Bird 8-Bye Vteto of 
London, published by the Graphic , the work of Mr. Wyllie, and 
executed with his usual vigour in the management of block and 
white. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Coiumuni* 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception . 

FRANCE.* 

Copies of the Saturday ltaviEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Foihqiusohau, $ Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
GO Rue d' Antibes, Cannes , 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Contexts of No. 1,491, May 24, 1884. 

Ireland 2 nd the Franchise. 

The Shipping Bill. Egypt, 

Mr. Forster and the Liberal Party. The Parks . 

African Difficulties. The River. The Wellington Statue . 
Cricket The Wrath of Achilles . 

Curling. 

Mr. Bright as a Moral Supporter. Wyolif. 

The Pen and the Stick . The Opera . The Eton Mission. 1 

u Called Baok ." The Battle of La Hogue. Sculpture In 1884, 

M. Pasteur's Researches on Hydrophobia . 

The Health Exhibition. Mr. $. Ward. The Theatre #« 
Some Probable Consequences of the New York Panfe» 

Folk-lore and Myths . 

Five Novels . Gardiner's History of England, 

Property and Progress. South Amerloa, 

Books on Divinity. Reoent Discoveries at Jerusalem v, 

Tbi Dumas Memorial * Three Books on India -aad One onCtyftw. 

Survey # Maps. Frenoh Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 

tofcSoa : Publish*! at 88 SOUTHAWTOMSTJlWrr, 0TBA1U 
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[May H 1884. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“The vale of tears;’. 

■ ' ' PICTURE. romiilflwl a fry de> a before he died. 

8Att«E8Y,SA New Hum! Street, with " Chml Leaving the 
rfrforee. From Tea 10 si a daily. K. 


DORA’S LAST 

NOW ON VIEW nttboDOllL 
rrvtoiiuni," and kb other great 


T>OYATi INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATERLOO LOURS, 

Afo Piccadilly, W.-The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 
Hide a.m, Ui.SUr.M. Ailmltiluu, 1*. Illustrated Catalogue, 1*. Season TIuketa, As. 

•CnNE ART SECTION of the INTERNATIONAL EXIIIBI- 

A 1 ’CION. CRYSTAL PAl.ACE—The Picture* contributed by the French Government 
Having arrived, ami the uimral arrangement* of the Finu Art Section being completed, the 
Galleria* uie now o|c» to iliv public Irum Ten a.m. In Seven r.M. 

The Exhibition «■» mat* ot upward* ol' s.&m work* contributed by varloui Continental 
Governments, .Vndcinics. itmt t>rlvuio Collector!, arranged according to their n*.ijteistlvc 
nationalities, ami lurnuug altogether die must repre»eatutive Collection of Ait- Work««wr sctu 
in t ’ 


ii tbb country. 


JOHN FOUnKS-UODEUTSON, Finr Art Comwiuio*cr. 


T .ON LON' LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, S.W.— The 

J-J VOKTV-TIiril!) ANNDAI. GENERAL JUEIINO of the MtmlKnwIll l» liolUlo 
the Reading-Room, ou Thursday, May re. at Three p.M. 

Lon! UO UC. If TON in the Chair. 

May I, l»l. lUHiHRT HAKKISON, Stcrtlarif and librarian. 

OVEKiVS UNIVERSITY and QUEEN’S COLLEGES 

'IS u mandates’ association, London. _T h« annual meeting „f u>. 

Association will In' held nt the t'nl«j Koval, Regent Street, on Friday, the 30th Inst., at U. Hi r.M. 
tinnier at 7 r.il. iliimui Tickets (o be nbtauiud of 

8. J. MAC.MUFjT.AK, M A., non. .ftcrrfa.y, 
Dalrlada, Ulockhcuth, S.K. 


7*0 YAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES— The VOTES and 

* INTEREST of ilie renders of the " Saturday ltevfrw.” for the Election <m die last 
> rldsy tin* month, Arc.carm-aCy solicited on behalf of Mr. ( tlAKI.EM DHUCK, who has been 
defojiiicd mid u crjpplo from hm ulfth. A sell -iimilo mid mdf'cducated man, he has managed 
to supiHirt himself in very modest ciivmiistancon by his jam, nnd Ims written between twenty 
and thlrti liooka, all of a good tendency Ills volume of Sea Itallnda la at complete as any 
thing of Its kind, lie finds his phy-iml power* giving way, and his irieuda are trying to oldaui 
Air him the shelter of this admirable Initllution. Jtet’eicnrc.s muy hu made to, and pro vies 
will be eratefuily received by, Mr.fiEAjaMiX Claiikk, General Editor, Sunday School Union, 
fid old Hailey. 

TTNIVERSITY of SYDN 12 Y.— 0 II A lit of CLASSICS,— 

Applications are Invited from grnth mm, quallfhd by high academical position and 
educational experience. to All the ullire* of l’ltt >> ESSO it of CXA sHKJJi in the University of 
Sydney, vacant by die death ot Dr. IJndbam. 

Full par tlru lava relating to salary, tenure of office, fce., mav be obtained from the Airent- 
Gcnaral tar New South walen.k Westniuvurr Cl lumbers, \\ wttuitister, S.W.. \o whom nppil- 
ratioua stating candidate's age, and aciomjMiiiicd by testimonials, should bo sent before 
June .10 next. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., LL.T)., P.C.L. date Chancellor of the Unlvcrarty of 8) duty}, 

F* I.. 8. Merewrther. V A. date Chancellor oi the Uu.veretty of Hj d'U'yj, 

Professor Max Mlttlcr, M.A.. Oxford, 

Professor Munro. D.C.L., Cambridge, 

William flnilih, 1.1. 1).. FULL., 

W? Saul Hamuei, K.C.M.O., Airent-Gcnernl fur "New South Wales. 

Have been requested to net ns a Committee to select die most eligible. Candidate and recoin* 
tnsud Mm to the Senate ot the Uul\rr»Lt\ , a 1th whom tlic fluid appointment will rest. 

Candidates are requested not to apply pcr<nnully tu sepurute members oi tlic Com- 
snluco. 

Olbcea of the Agent-General fur New South Wales, 
fi \Vc*tnifnster CimuiUrs, 

Victoria Street, Loudmi, 8. W. 

May to , mi. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. — GILCHRIST 

^ SCHOr.AlUUlII'.^A Scholarship of the value of IfiO anniiallv, tenable for tluee 
years, will he awarded oft this College in Scptcndicr HM. liittiiiliiui Cmidiilaivs iniist t'urwurtl 
their names ft>r npiiroval tn tlte Principal he ore June 10, prw-uns to intirltig liw the 
Matriculation Examination of the rntvtuiiy ot Linden, lie d In June iMtt ; nnd the one wlio 

K teas highest in the llonoiirs Division will ohtam the K-ho iu ship, conditional on hit study- 
rat the College, with a view to graduation lu me University ot l.imdou. 

For ftnrtiiqr int'wrmmtlon apply to 

ALFRED E. 8T0CK, ZrgiAtrar. 


PLIFTON COLL KG li CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

V and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLAIIKIIFFS.- Nine or more ojo-n to Competition 
at Midsummer neat, valnafroin £tb to 1W> a j rar, which may be incrcnscd irum a special tund 
to tMH a year' Iti coses or scholars who require it. Further particulars 1'rotn Um II kali* 
Mabtku or Srcumtahy, the College, Uilton. Hrlutol. 


INTUANCE SCHOLAR- 

’Ofiulncas (rnvrrlng School ft>«s) to l». 

.. andldatcs may lie examined nt Oxford or 

Classics or Mathcutunca. -Apply to Reverend the Hkau- Master, 


■ROSS ALL SCHOOL.*. -ELEVEN E 

■**•• SlllPtt will be competed fur July I. Value from "0< 

Limit or Age, Juniors, 141, Seniors, lft| and lfi{. Oundlda 

Itosaall, as preferred, In L’lr -* 

lloaaali Ikhoo). Fkctwood. 

RADJaEY OOLLFGa-ELECTlON to RI> 

■**• HtfIFS, four of 4 fit), one uf tfo, one of £20, ou June M. For lit 
January ^LJb Wt — For further particulars, apply to The Rev. ti 


SIX SCHOLAR* 

Boys under Fourteen on 
TUM Wi AUKS, Itadloy 


T°, 


PARENTS and GU.\RT>TANS.-The Ror. LAPOHTE 

reoalvea a llitiftod number of YiMFNG GRNTJ.KMEN for short or tong pernxi*. Fine 
opporiuDlty to avunbe FRENCH speedily and thorouirlily. Alto other subjects If di sited. 
Tha Rev. I.Al'OJtTK speaks English. Iiavine resided In Eimland and America ckKhlein 
years, and devotes the whole of Ids time t« hb I'uplts. Kreuuh alwa« s spokvn. Hcpsratc bed- 
rooms. (louseeomliirts.-.FiirftirtlMriArtUinlaraaiiii’FtoMr. I'Abbu Lai’OUTK, UM Boulevard 
Usurteloup, Tours, France. 


STREET'S COLONIAL and GENERAL NEWSPAPER 

^ ' ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES. 

G. 8tmrt ft Co., » Corn hill, E.C., nnd STREET Uuomxna. 5 Serle Street. W.C. 


XT OTIOE. — A D V KRTISEM ENTS and SUBSOKIPflONS for 

A\.,«UWU1, Mid FOHKIOM JODKNAT.9 BSCKJVBI) AT RIT1IEH OtrtCR. 
but Files tor InsiaeUon and Tapers tbr Bale art-kept nt the City tWh«a;s only. 


"NOTICE — A PUBLISHER in Paternoster Row is open to 

ii undertake the entbe UV«NE«S MANAGEMENT «f a High-Claaa, SERIAL 
PUBLICATION or MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Cnnld provide the partial orc.iillns gsa of a 


an Editor.- Address, Suroam, care of U. Montagu, Esq., 6 and 4 Bueklvrsbury, EX'. 


PUBLIC 
Itoom for 

TN VESTMENT or PAUTNERSHTp, in an osteMidwd and 

•*» • taereaslug Business, Capital requited from ajm to Ci OOA. Employment In counter 
honsaror In the buslnewi. This it an excellent opiiortunity for Gentlemen wishing to establish 
tJielr Sons— ^Address, E. L. C„ 33 and :<0 Uediord Street, strand, W.C. 



nsraiSra 


_^«t this Ve -try sIvm^Us unanimous support to the Metropolitan &>u4 of Work# for the 

P j* r WStiSVeitri preseut a petition to Parliament amtlnat tlu> Wl|5nd oppose Ufo peiMgu 
of the same a* tliey may be advised, and that the Clerk he Ihstruotei to take «U mctMiry 


"S’bnt this Vestry Is of opinion that It la desirable thee# should he one Central Muni- 
cipal Government with jurisdiction over tlte whole Meimpotls. nod that Unrre shoukt-bi 
a readjustment ol the dlsiriru Into which the MeUoimllaTs at iwwnt divided .for JtaJmrpesfc 
of local sell-government, hut regrets that Her Majesty V Gov«iniiicntaH<»ara ntvabroMght 
In a Bill which. If passed, would, whtte unwilna % unlikd o utrai governing hodjvbe 
utterly subversive of that Im-h! si-ir*ao\ernmvnt of theaevernl nsrlsln-f and dHtnCta or the 
Metropolis which has tout of osseutial K’rvl..o in tunprovliig the lvealth and eomfortof Iti 
Inhabitants.” 

••The Vestry Is of opinion that the proposed District Committees, liavimr no Independent . 
power, hut actmg only under delegated authority, would Bui to uoutirumd the eongaenoe or 
the ratepayers, nod would lw qolto unable aallsiaatorily to fttlhl the dotkea eert by f Mmtstg 
statutes ui>nii the ehc utl reiireM-otatlvev of the ratepayers. __ 

“Th.t tills Vestry is of opinion that no measure tor reforming the Government of (he 
Metru|K»lii will he satlslactoiy amt c dec live which dues not pnivlilu lor the retention of iMtl 
•ui'-guvcniMiciit in the several parishes and distrusts into which the metropolitan are* e(UW 
rcvisiitu ut Its Itouutlui ms mav In- ilivltled, the duties of such local apthorUies being, dnur 
ilertuetl hy Mutuic, encli local authority living In federal connection with a cemral 
having JnrlMlirtion over uii those mavtvts of Municipal Government Whkdi pArtalUtOlne 
Metropolis as a whole. 

That the* llesnlnilnns 1« cotnmunleated to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and ina 
local authorities of the Metropolis.” . 

J. 1IARTU&OX, C fork. 

Town Hall. Spa Hoad j 
May l.i, led I. 


WORKS fot 

,1 MEMO USB, the Hamlet of 


TONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.— 13 >ARr> of 

-*—* the LIMKIIUUSE dlitrfct, comprising tho Farlsh ofLtMEllDU! 

KATt I.UF, niul the pnr.rhcs ofSllAmVErj, and WAITING. 

At a niMiinqot Oils Hoard, held to coupler tho J /melon (Jm eminent Bill, the following 
llcsuliitii.n wus nppltvd s-* 

“ 'I h it. In the oputmu of th’s Board, the Hill now he Turn the House of Commons, and known 
as thi ’) /nidi. u (aim i mm lit bill,' is cuh:ui*u-d to incicuM; nnd negravate the evils uf central* 
Darlou, utci thus »«ic illy liu-n-iiaintt the ttiumcial hiirdviis of thu latcpuyvis, s’»d It a direct 
VKil'itioii vt tin; pinicipio ot Km-ui jniU'iHiiitivncv end M-n-xovc-iniuviit i uud that a peiltluo 
be prLSiiKld tu ihu Hume u. Cmtunoui uot to ;m-n thu said it II into law. 

TlLUSt. w. UALCLUk, Uteri’ to tht Hoard. 

May 19, lKat. 


T.ONDUN GOVERNMENT BILL 

J— ^ the Uommittvc Komnsoi the 8T. LUKK'8 UATKFA 


At » MEETING hold nt 

.... A\ EIIS' MtUTKCTlOX SOCIETY. 

Fliifthuiy. uii M< mJuy, May U, It^i, to LuUknlir the J.'«.ndon Gotcniment Bill, It was 

- jUliIt- 

That tuii uiiftliig uf mupaycr* desires to enter Its emphatic protect against the I/>ndon 
Ouvcriinu-ut Hill, crvstiiii', as u will do, a piuuntJc systa m u cctitraliration. with its attendant 


evils. lUisuinauees, uit-niiiiiaxviut’nt. unit prtaily iuoiia*vd raUs, removing local atlhirs 
from du ect hn-al i-wutrol, and Aiidme to lm.al l.uriKns large sums now l*a»d o ‘ * 

hxchequer » and lu-ruhy vuipuaers the CUuumun to sign a Fvtitiuu tu 1'iulia 


i out of the Imperial 
1'iu l mmeut against thu 


W. BISFloF, Chairman. 


r ON DON GOVERNMENT BILL.— At a PUBLIC MEETING 

or RATEPAYERS ol UIIINTON. held at tho Orlxton Hall, uu Monday, May W, W«4, 
Mr A, DmtKiiN m tin) elialr, it wus rvsoiwd *— 

"That tins mcatiu^ views with extreme displeasure the manner in which It is attempted to 
rush tbriMigh VuriJaiiu-iK a measure uF so »wve|img and revolutionary a character as the 
l.oiiiluit (jtivemuu'iit Lilli, by which it Is propose* l to destroy existing iimnieiiiai moohlneiy, 
the usviulmwi oi which has imvu uilinltted by the Home Scvivtary, and siiiicrM.de it by a purely 
oxpu'unemul body, likely to lead to greatly increased taxation. 


T ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. — ST, JAMES’S, WEST- 

^ MINSTER — At a M UK i’ING of the VE8TRY of this pariah, held on the 14th May 
lust., fiwtinliy convened •oc.iisidcr the J.ondou Government lilli, it was resolved i— . 

** l. That wimsi udmittiiig the deslrahdity of exteuding . Municipal Government to the 
Metropolis at lsr»>e, by a measure that shall cmbruce. the dptiei, powers, and privileges of 
tho l iiy Cui-|unatiuii uml the M -trupoittim Itonrd oi Works, this \ «s,ry is of opinion that the 
1/onduu <io\ eminent dill now Imiore Farlmineut is uf an ons&tLhiriuiy character, lnas*uut-li 
as it would piacthnlky abolish the exLtina system ol Iul-wI s«lf-xovsrnmvia without making 
in «ixr piM visions lor tut- ailinmi (ration of purely loesladain by rtul> -elected Local Counoils, 
Mid Is objectionable in nctt-ml otner lespccts. Tha \ entry is toubvr or optnlunthat auy 
si-heme ibr the (love, nuiciit ol I/indou should aimplify and unity the system or local manage- 
ment iu the var.ous districts, hy alwiiisiting obsolete, conflicting, and overlapping tiodUa, and 


tropoii 

\\ otks In the Metropolis." 


urovidlng f,»r ihe udinuiMt atiou ol local u flairs on the same lints ihmuiihuut (lie XTstrupolis, 
by elected loom authorities potfMislug precisely similar function* within (heir rvapectiva 
district*. 

“ 2. That a copy of tho foregoing l.esolotlon be forwarded to the Home Secretary, every 
tm-inlwr o| I’nrli ament repro>uiiliug a Metropolitan ronstltueiicy, the Corixiratiun of too City 
ot London, Uic Motropoiiluu itoaid uf Works, and to wary Vestry ami District Board of 

HARRY WILKINS, Veotry Clerk. 


passed unanimously j— 

“ I. That this meeting of ratepayers having thoroughly considered the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, ‘or the reiorni of the Government or London, signifies its disapproval of its principles, 
and enters its protest against the investment of auy central laxly witn alarmingly dangerous 
power, and tho ahollMon ot nil Ioc:al self-guvertiineiit that It wou>d entail. It frurthar eg- 
presses its great alarm at the ific-rcuse of taxation, in a locality already too heavily burdened, 
which would follow its iw*s.ng, uml submits its determination (u employ all eomtttatloiMf 
means at its cinumand to j.rvtetii the passing of the mud Kill in Ita present form. 

** 3. 'i hat this meeting of inhabitant ratepayers of (* “ * 


f Greenwich ami ita v 


in the Interest 


of local self-government, now so dangerously threatened, pledges itselt to do all In its power to 
obtain a charter of lnror|*initlon fur thu Itiatorlc and im|iurt«nt boi uugh oi (rracAWtoh, and 
‘ ‘ ‘ ■’ Govawunent^and TCgucobs 


obtain a charter of lnror|*initlon fur thu Itiatorlc and imiiurtant boi uugh u« 

desires that this claim shall be earnestly pressed upuu liar Murety’s Government, « 
tiie Chairman to torwsid copies ot there Resolutions to tha Priin« MinUtar.the Hi 
tary, die Unrough and County Members, the Town Clerk of the Corporation of 
London, and to liar Majesty’s Privy Council.” 


the City U 


T .ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.— WHITECHAPEL— At » 

AJ rVUMU MKKTIN.; of UATErAYEftS of th, MIDDLE WARD, Vld on TMljr. 

May 13, UM4. Mr. Churchwarden JAMB* in the Chair, the following Resolution was earned 

unanimously i— • 

” That this meeting of ratepayers of the Middle Ward, assembled for the . 

Representatives tor tun chtuiiig three years, desires Pi thank thu Members of 

nnd preseut for the ablo manner In witich the lucaCalfalre of tha Pariah have been 


“ Thai, as a Bill has t»ccn Int rodnceA into Parliament called the London Government BBl 
whleli, It aflw wed to pas*, w ill destroy local reif-goyemment, will remove local control from 
those locally Inuristcd, will allow a C* ntral Council to raise and apply hinds from local tax- 



T LFRACOM BE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with 

•— IvuitlM COM) lift lalaad met, of North Dnon, w .ttrocUv. it 4>U ■ 


the 


Ifo rooms. Teble-d'hAtc daily. Address, Maw aubu. 

t5rEEHOLD~ BUILDING GROUND, City of London— The 

. *•“ Oothmlsekosievs ef flowers of the City of lamdon will meet In the OulldhoU of the mid 
, oft Tufodur, Jlme JO, MR, nt lmlf-past Twelve o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for 
... - « for a term of ifl years. Two Plots of very valuable Freehold Ground 

"* Siffoas a^^rintadfijM^^rroposal, may be had on appUen- 

w otnd ilumiMivei to awrpt the highwtor any proposal 
..-Hr mast attoml personally, or by a duly authorised egmLontbd 
OTi _ at fodtpeat Twelve o^ltwk nmlreiy . and the borties whose oflkra art 

‘ ' w "^ 0Wk .. 


T .ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL— At ft PUBLIC MEET* 

J-J INQofthe RATEPAYERS' aSMOOIATION, No. 7 (Portland Place) Ward. MARY* 

. LRBONE, held on Thur^lay, May U. 1?M, It was resolved t- ^ 

That this meeting or ratepayers desires to enter Its emphatic protest against the London 

Govpromcut Bill, creating, as It will do, a gigantic lyatvm of eentfalliatHm wltliitaat- 
; tendant evils, rxtra\ agauce. mlamaiiagemcnr. and greatly Increased rites, removing loml 
i affairs from dlnwt local contiol, and adding to focal burdens large omns. now paid oirt Of the 
j ags^nluiie uSp ,UCP ' A>>d t ®P° ,rcw the Chairman to Mgn a FetUfon to FaruamcM 

JJKAL & SON.— BEDSTEADS. 

J£EAI, & SON-BEDDING. 

real & SON— BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, With 

no Dc,ln> «»4 Prle* 1 J« o, BdUllM, ml fro W 
. in to in TOTTHNltAM COWftX HOAD. Hr. . 

■OURNISII YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 













LIFE ASSURANCES, *©. 


> V&M 


* jboteotbd vSyaiu. ooaoura patmest or claim* 

Guaranteed Bumader-TaUief. Whole-world Amouwob. 

LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The oowprohfnrive wheme of th« Society make* effectual profWoo for the 
Inter*** security of the AMarid, m follow* : 

Volley 41*101 *itr peU In tall Immediately on proof of death and of title i 
Protection against ©mlaiiou to pay renewal premiums 1* gUen under a apeolal 


a one year from tlio 


APOLLINAR1S 

“THB QUEEN OF TABLE N^TBS8. H 


A Guarantee of Surrender- value It andoned on the Policy : 
tysridetice In any part of the world la avowed, under ordluary whole-life Policies 
After one roar from their date t . 

Msl4.downot kStiA Um toterert to a policy of ponomi otlwr tboo too Life 
Aaennd $ nor of the Idle Aeenrad hlmrelf, united occurring within < 
date of the rollcy. 


The Bight Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord 
Chief Justice of Kngland. 

The Bight Hou* the Lord Justice 


THumcwi. 

The Bight Hon. the Burl Cairns. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 
Htr John P. Ds Uck, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Baq, 

The 1 Invested Assets exceed Two Billions. The Policy-reserves aro determined 
Upon data yielding the h'ghfet known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

The new explanatory Pro.- pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 

«n application. E a. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 

Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

riHK. LIFE. MARINE. 

Capital hilly subscribed n ^S' t Sf 

Capital paid up £1M,0QU 

Lite Fat'd In Special Truat for Lift) Policy Holders exceeds . - 

Other Funds 1 1 , 000 , oof 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds xi,iWWJto 

CM INF OFFiONi— 1® and W COKN1IILL, LONDON, K.C. 

WksT End Omi'k-t PALL MALL. LONDON. 8.W. 


“ Dilate your wise with ApoUinaris Water, wMoh con lie relied 

on for it* parity and wholesomeneM." * 

Daily Newt, 17, 1888. 

MOFFAT 

HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

toe non, a m» to 

MR. FARQUHARSON, . 

Bealdent Menecer end Secretory. 


»fHE 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD MEDAL. PAM*. Ml 
OOJ,I> MSP AX ., CAL CUTTA. MM. 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 

“A most delloloos end valuable eMMe.” 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

“ Strictly I.me.’ , -W. W. STODpsaT.. 

V.LC..FC.8., CM* Am i/H.Briatei. 

NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


N orthern assurance company. 

EarnWWwd IH3«. 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

•1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. AUEftDEEN-S KINO 8TREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS 

fire Premiums *t*V*2, 

Lire Premiums 

lntcinot no Tdfl 4rtO 

Accumulate! • • * - * 2 * 


LONDON- 


L ondon" assurance 'corporation. 

Established by Uoyul Charter, a.i>. 17*0. 

1 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., AND to PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 

Merine, Fire, and LUb Assurances have becu graulod by the Corporation for more than n 

Ta BfflLtMMa 

CORN II ILL.— Perils abound on every eidol The 

RAILWAY PASSENGEIIS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY Injure* ostlnst A-ddenlf 


64 


ill. Loudon. E.C 


W VIU VIMae u» u«v aa-s'i" — 

iluiidiugi v Charing tha^loa 


l..., 

Otttcc.64 

U N FIRE end LIFE OFF 10 E S. 

THIUfiADNREDLE STREET. E.C. CHARING CROSS, JAW# 

OXFORD STREET {Corner of Votb Street i, W. — FIKH. EiUliluliwl 1710. Home and 
vSSETSEmt 2 SsdSu? rauE - LU?K. Eslal.ual.ed laio. Specially low rate. for 
young Uves. Large bonnecs. Immediate euttlciuent ot claims. 

TM FERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

A iwjlhtoil l*»— J OLD BllOAD KTURKT. E C. i Md » PAU. MALL. S.W. 
CaoUaU AljWO.OQO. Paid-up and Invested, «;»,«». Total Invited Funds, over £1,500.000. 
lapnnn aww. F E . COZENS SMITH. Oswmi Manaoer. 


P “ H CE N I X FIRE OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. MSDOH.-LitsMlihel 17SJ. 

SS8.«»r *-•“—— "*"• 

Lnmelalmaawangeuww p m»p jour J, BROOMFIELD, Scorers* 

Fop the safe and orderly keeping of aU 
LBTTBBS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 

STONE’S PATENT' BOXES. 

A SAMPLE BOX, with IUmtrated Cutiilogu. of «ll Sizes and 
, PricM, tent by PARCELS POST to my *ddre*» to 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. Gd. 
to Stomp* or Poetol Order, p#y»W« to 

FjjV HY STOXE, M*nnf»ctur«r end Patent**, BANBURY. 

HUNY AD1, JA NOS. 

* The Best Natural Aperient Water'' 

' LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

« Certain and painless , soft and mild." 

| r* Professor Vos GARTNER, Stuttgart 

•* l Most Pleasant to the palate." 

, . Profetttor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

v " m “~ 


PEA RS’ S OAP. 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 

Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“I always use it myself and Tecommend to my Patients 
[ PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the akin.* 
SOXiX) EVERYWHERE. 

DIMNESS OF SIGHT 

And nUNDNBSS are frequently raii»«l by Um hoc of agsultabla Spectacle*. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes i-‘* I have tried live principal op tic I ana w.thJat hpcm. but your 
suit admirably." — Mr. U. LAURANCE. F.S.S..tkulfstO|Ulolnn t U OLD UOND STHBBT, 
■eknttlleally adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest ahthU* 
Pamphlet contaiuiog suegestions for the preservation of sight b — . ’ _ 

BOOKS, &c. 

M ERIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW ud OHOTOE 

IvA BOOKS.— Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIB*S 
cpr A KY, mid Catalogs of Surplus Conies withdrawn ft»r Sale at fiealiy mduttMl 

i now ready, and *U1 be forwarded postage hrecon application. 

a„. ^-1 r . ... T lmlMil «l U Wm n«/..pd RhmL 


SKLECT 

prices, are 


a# reaiiy, aim *ui w kh-wbtucu iww,* 

MyiUK'B Sxi.ltCT LinUAHT* Limited. 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
JMI Ucga nt Stre et. jmdt King btrea L Cheapslde. 


r PIlE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
JL per annum, paid tu advnnao : * • 

Any part of the United Kingdom £1 J * 

India and China } J? i 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America 1 » • 

STEEL k JONES. 4 S’uriug OanlfHs. I xmdon, 8. W. 

THE STUDENT S FlUST GREEK FLAY. 

Third Edidun, 8vo. cloth, Is. 8d. 

T7URIPIDIS ION. With Note*,. Introduction (on tin Gtwk 

JLJ Metres, ac.), and Questions tor Examination. By the Rav. OHAUJI Bad HAM, DJ). 

I f vo. cloth ,8s. td. . 

THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of AESCHYLUS. Edited, 

with English Notes, by the Bev. J. S. Waww, M.A. 

Ninth Edition, llmd. cloth, 3s. #d. 

i IHNE’8 LATIN SYNTAX: a Short Latin Syntax. With 

Exercises and Vocabulary. DyDr. W. iHKt. 

London i V. NOUQ ATS, 7 Kin g Stree t. Covent Oarden . . 

x SAUERWEIN'S TURKISH POCKET DICTIONARY, 
ltmo. Ss. id. (published at Se.) 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and TURKISH 

LANGUAGES. By O. l*VMur*i*. 

TATTAM’t EOYTTIAN GBAIANAB. 

A GRAMMAR of the EGYPTIAN LANGU AGfi M oqntobed 

EtUttoavBev.*ed and Intpre red. 

London i f . NouffATB. 7 Kin g Strfft* OfVfnt OodfU* tm i ; , . 

^ Jfaet publls b ed . atowa Srib ta« •• ‘ 

nilRISTIAN' RELIEFS RECONSIDERED hi the LIGHT 

.12 tf not utaw thopohV. aeii«.oia#i**jjto'XLWjMfc 

^ • *ASlmw V win*, fltreat. Coreht Garden. 


• ' ;/ v : ■ r; L ■ 1 < ■*. .V iSBiaN TfibuOHt* Eytke Bev.CiOU^U tt«MLO«; 

OfttiGhtHti#?**# ifa&jti £&kr$, 9 i it* 6 .f, &;*»< L ‘ ^ ♦ Lhndont p- awHUAgr. i Ktag ■ siwm, ast^w. * ^ 



The Saturday Bevies 


£$»y U, 1884. 


ggssss : ■ = r.rr.r=r-L‘ "^imag rftdJi'iMg, 1 :.' 

THfc) ENGLISH EDITION 0®* . THE LETTERS 07 
B.B.H. DBINCESS ALICE* 

. 4 5Jow ready, ctmvu fivo. with Portralte, lJe. 

ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS of HESSE, PRINCESS 

of GltE AT BRITAIN uml IRELAND. A Biographical Sketch and I>*tten. 

The Lctteri conmior.ci* m IS <.2. in which year the Frincraa’a rnnrrlaao took 
place, awl arc watiuucil v uJioul interruption to her death in 1878. They arc 
. printed from the niipirniN i.y permission of Her Majiaty the Quce.u The 
Memoir In translated aii'i E-lUfl hy H.Ii.H. The Prince u CHRISTIAN. 

JOHN airultVV. ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TlfEXUy JAMES. The lirst part of a New Story by this 

jLJL populur v. liter upponr* in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAD A ZINK 
lor JUNE. 

Monthly. SIXPENCE; by post* R10HTFRNCR. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS POIt JUNE. 

1. *‘T% TIW. STliDONV* Knjrravnd hy Tlirnnn:*. Kni:king, from the Portrait hy 

oVJL Tliov.ts Q MN^noroi on. It.A. (Kruntmjncfe.) 

2. fJIWO CKNTL'llTiy OF HA I'll. By It. D. TffULU With IlliwtmtioM. 

3. TAKR TOD .U/H FUELS I). By Gi*.oroie Di» M-UHUft u With an Illustration 

t J by ihoi'int On Manner. 

4. T X l&AWINO- lit* >M DANCE-). P»y H. StfTHi lu.vxn Edwuidb. With IJIks- 
JL./ trationo. 

A 4 N 11 N-.EN IT MENTAL .JOURNEY THROUGH: CORNWALL (t.» l»c con- 
XjL tinned). B,> the At; in on of “JOHN JiAMtAX, duVU.IMAX.’* With 
Illustrations by C. Napier Homy. 

C. rpTIE AUTHOR OF “ EEL TRAPP) O.” By flfxiiT J-iuus. In Tv.o Part*. 
J.. Port J. 

7. gOSNJEW s DAY AND NIGHT. By A. R. Ron*. 

8. JgY SKA AND LAND TO KIYOT O. By II. W. Lvrt. 

0. milK ARMOURER’S PRENTICE. Chip*. 17-19. (To bo COi.lii.urd.) 
X By CnAULorrE M. Yoni.k. 

Ornament s, hr’tlul Letters, ifce. 

MACMILLAN dr CO., LONDON. 


THE NEW NOVEL.] , ; v {THB^W, NOVEL. 
HOPE STANFORD. 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW fuTHOfi. ■ 

At all Libraries, in 3 vote. . , ■ « 

i DOWN THE WAY. 

“ Where is thy bund to lrui me down the way?" 

Bv HOPE STANFORD. 

V 

| “It i= a vi ry arlmirnble novel.” — VTIiL’chuH ft wittc, 

“ 1 Down the Wav 1 h:t9 evidently bei’n written. with oaro.” —Academy. 

•' Wi htituiialy recommend * Down the Way/ M — Munchiuter Examine Tim##* 


LONDON ; J. A ft. MAXWELL, MILTON TinU-E, SHOE LANE ; 

AND 35 ST. BRIDE STREET. 

At all Circulating Libraries. 

THE NEW NOVEL.] [THE NEW NOVEL. 


On M.v Hi, New Serle,. Mo. XII..r«t. 

THE 00UNU1LJ. MAGAZINE for JUNE. 

•• t CONTENTS s 

DR. GREATltEX'S ENGAGEMENT. Iliwtiatrd by G. Du Maurler. 

POME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. VU. 

JUNE FISHING. 

MY ARAB. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. Ry tin* Author of •' We V«*r*a.*' Omptcr*?. Mark hmvi-Ik 
• DLaurtvalile I 'ui V . Ctinitvj ii*. Harold Cntl.vu Min km ft rtilpriblu lhl. 
Chapter 1W. Cntfyii Si>itne« hi* Mini*. WitliUliutiutioim by W.KaMuu. 

London : Smith, Eliu'H, X Co., h Waterloo Place. 


'HE 


Now ready, One fttullli.ir. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY for JUNE- 


A Roman Rlneer. By ¥. M arlon Craw lord. 
Purl* Cla»ttriU Concert*. 

Th* 1 Bird of Solitude. By Oliver Thorne 
Miller. 

In War Time. By fl. Weir Mitchell. 

Penury not Paupcritm. By I>. O. TiclUigj;. 
The Chrlatenlnfc. By S. M. B. liuit. 

Alt Old War Hoi nr to n Young Politician. 

By Wm. If. STrEiru) . 

Wentworth'* Crime, By Frank Park*. 
Bouraet'e EwnU dp Paychulo^ie Contcm* 

T« u Vnet bi the C'ty. By Thoimw William 
P unions. 


The Brnrh-Pluin. By K. S. T. 
The Tnul ol the Svu-Scriieiit. 
Wood. 


By J. Q. 


The Anntnmlrin* of William Shakespeare. 

If> It'i-liard (I runt White. 

The New F»u ly. By J. Laurence Lautrhiiu. 
Wnnhimrtnii Qi It Shuiild Be. By t>. B. 
I'rotJilmihiiin. 

Thmna« Cm'd Apple too. By Oil vtx Wendell 
Ilulmee. 

Twu Literary Studiimv. 

The lli-wiuiin in the Revolution. 

The t{iu-»ii' u of Shlp». 


London s Wahd, LOOK, A Co.. Raliabury Square, E.C. 


THE OALLKUV of ANTIQUE SCULPTURE. CAM- 

**• BRI1KIE. -See the UU1TDER «»t till* week. Aim Ni-w Cnaunl Worilu, rimlha; 
Allltmce f)iu*k. Bevent Mrief i tVrmi dit-i on Gnte«, Wliral Iloipital < Caned Pund. Wmtiey 
11*11 , tile Loit llymnant4»( \V mehi-iter Pul «»•(', h-iirliwurk t Artu-lm on IHuldmu Count i n«.- 
tiuui »a Hew K(liiy«tmic Llchthuuve i Antique Seolntuic ithi* Cftitilirtilitt* Gftllcrv ol t 

Anutemy Fletuiem UwAnti Compi t-tion ),en.Mi«i Mi. G II. Storey, K.A., on Colour j the 
llvaltlk Ryhibitkin, to. PnetMtl. « hy jaeit. 4«U. Annual sulAvriiniuo, iv* 

4A Catherine Street. Ami all Newsmen. 

CH3BAP EDITION OF HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 

The Whit<-hnll ftf men' my a “ It la ju»t «« eood a* rverythlna die which Captain Smart 
write*. It i* lull of wit. repartee, imd 0»c delightful humour aldeh pervnilta vnry pace Du* 
moot pro) Itfc writer pens Tlie thout© 1* near and the ptdt excellent. 

Cheap Ration m»w ready at all BookaellcTs’ and RnDway BnokalaU*. 

Crown Kvi*. pklure board*, cavil u. i vlotii glU, Vs. od. 

HARD LINES. 

Ilv HAWLEY SMAItT, 

Author of “Two Kiace*." ‘Mlreento Lanjiton," Ac, 

Aleo, by the tame Author, and nnilbnn with the above, each t». t cloth silt, *>• M. 
BROKFN DONds. 

TWG KfSSIX 


FAUSK C A tlnS. 

CGliRPtHf IP. 

BOUND TO WIN. 
CBCJLF. 

RACK FOlt A WIFE. 


PLAY OR PAY. _ 
SUNSHINE AND SNOW. 
BELLES AND niNGBUS* 
SOCIAL ''INN Kits, 

TIIK Oil 1C AT TUN TINE. 
AT FAULT. 


LONDON i WARD. LOCK, A CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


CJIUKKSUKAUK’S AS YOU l.fKK IT. — INTRODUC- 

TORY QXiJESl’loNH on. With a PreWe M»miately printed. Ity It. BlasuiiaAD 
RaFPLKS» M.A. > ep. mj wed. ml. Intrmk.i u* a tmide to a dost study of the play. 

SiumuN, Malta DAi.L. « Cw. 

Jtrat puhl kited, limo, 3*. 

of ntSTOUY and OEGOHAPHY. By 

Monaub If. FQaTRK. Prtiivlpal nfStuliblnuton IIpuha, 1'utvhatn. 
l.eiliM . SlMPKiS. V.tKiHtr.LI <'o„ 4 Scnthmon* Hail Cautfe. 

rpfCE SATURDAY RGVIEW.— Tbe following: NUMBERS 

trtVIEW are re I drel. or which a Lea li will t«i ;iv#a. vie.t 
‘ 034 (clean eoide*) r at the ortba, tt* Soxthamptou Simett 


QUTLINE 


«f TICE s A ru IDAV t 

fc ato** ^ * Bd 

a%E SATURDAY RhVIEW.^VANTED, clonn copies of 

^ 1103k for which Is. each wiU heel re» at the Ofhec, m BouUuunptoa 


Xotv ri*a»ly, crown 8 v<>. ‘*t I rt* paper cover, iN. ; or cloth, 
bevelled boards 3 «. 

ON LAODICEANS; 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

By n. M. EYTUN. 

CoSTKNTSJ 

ON LAODICEANS. 

IIUUKNS and GOETHE. 

/ESTII ETIC A L V KKCEPTIONS. 

Thr f*isay entitloil “ Lnodu'cans** treat* of tho responsibility httacliod 
to all in** iu Levs of a connnunity to ihc their endeavour* Dt elevate luunaii 
lintitre uml life; «iul to cousitler if to give power into tlie hands of the 
pei>p : c wunld tend to promote that aim And U fur ilut good of the community. 


GRIFFITH Sc FARR AN, 

WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


GENEBAL GOBDON'S BUI»E IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WOHDB. 

i 

Vow ready, Third Edition. Cheap Iaaue, avo. doth trni.7a.4d. 

COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 

With a Portrait; and Map of tho Country prepared . under 
Colonel Gordon’* Supervision. 

FROM ORIGINAL LKlTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 

Edited by GEORGE BIRKRECK HILL, P.C.L. 

Author er tltu ” Life at Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.," “ Dr. Johuaott i bU Friend* aftd 
hi* Crliiwi/' Ac. 

“ Dr. T'.irklti ck Hill** 1 Colonel Gordon In the AmiAtui ‘ contain* the belt account of General 
Gorduii a ' m mnii ami uh a i;uv» mor the) we pwHt*»»ot which It la pteieant lo ape a new edUluO 
ha« ulijaarvU.” Atl&HOtuin, April Itf. ' 


THOS. DE LA RUE St CO., LONDON, E.C. 

T TALIANOPKnAS.— THEROYAIi EDITION, with Enrikh 

■** uml I fa I in it Word*, lor Vuloe end lManoft.rte, iu the meet perfect him «r*C phUAIked. 
Kditrnl by All) Ul’U MILUVaS oud J...F1TTJIAS.' A 

... n 

::r: 1 i 


a. CL 


Ballo In Movhcrn <l7n) * S 

•llarl)l(*re di Si virile 'll) 3 6 

Crown OiamondatThc) 3 

Dmornlt S 


Domino Nuir (Lc) , 

•Don GiovnmU 

Don Piitnuulc 

Klmr il'Ainore (L ) 

Fitout 

Favi>r»ta(La).... 

Fhlfliw 

•Fisjaro 

rwiailc- hraeimento (Lai 

F Knilo Mnaito (tl) 

Fra Oluvoit 

Guillaume Tell 

* The unaccompanied recitative* of thi 

London t Boom * CO.. t» RegaatAtYfeb 


lliwuemda (T«CI 

Ltmindi Laimncvmour.. 

LucmiKBorKla _ 

Martha .Jl.....* 3 a 

Mn^ti niello 3 A 

Mhoila t 4 

Nurmi.,.. i.,„ ..... 8 it 

Pw ter of ffavte tlTwrl 3 4 

IhirUauitll 3 i 

jSSp^ffiabi* I S’ 

Pemiramide 1^..' 3 0 

fiumtamhuia (La> 3 # 

has&'ti 1 1 

Va»ceUof ante*ma4lft 3 i 

Opera* are printed a* Dialogue i a he with Mode. 1 


New Edition* new ready. I*. A ^ 

REASONS for. OPR)SINfJ t WOMAN^jjfKAaBv By 




' NEW ’PUeUCATlONS,}'- ; CHAPMAN&'HlLL’S 

EARLY BRlfibr (Kiw Vd.)— J^O&MAN BRtTAIN. By - l • ' HEW BOOKS# 1 >■ 

the Hcv. W. Hu.vr. Fep, 8vo. with Map, oloth board*, 9i. 6<L 
Tbs foUoKrlng bars been almdr published 

SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 

•loth board*, u «d. W * V Vf . HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. ». N. oxftnuib Deayevo. 

EARLY BRITAIN.— A NGLQ-SAXON BRITAIN. .By Grist 

Aluck, Esq., B.A, Pop, 8 vo. cloth boards, J§, 6d. rtirTY^ « m ^ t 

early Britain. -oeltio Britain. By Professor 

Buts. Tep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 3*. mkkat wu»m, K.o.S.1. Crown 3 to. lifrwwA 

THE dawn of European literature (N«w Voi.)- A , SELECTION from the LETTERS and 

ANGLO-SAXON UTEHATUliB, By the Her. Professor JUulk. Fop. 8vo. DESPATCHES of the FIRST NAPOLEON. With Fttdiuiat<wy Mot**. By 

•loth boards, 2a fld. Captain the lion. 1>. Bisquak. 8 vuls. demy 8to. ' U* a/e* stays. 

THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.— SLAVONIC 

uTEBATUBE, *«**«• RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 

* • «id CHINA. By P. Piamktrkv. Translated by J. OoBnow-OoMMiira. 


' rEf wmAAin, — nv/wacn biuiaus. ot tps iwjy. 

SoSThwlrl^ ed“* °* WV1, ‘^ 6,1 » , Soitttrfset. Fop. Svo. with Map, 

EARLY BRITAIN.— ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN* .By Grant 

Aluck, Esq., B. A. Fop, 8vo. oloth board*, 9s. M. 

EARLY BRITAIN — OELTIO BRITAIN. By Profwsor 

Ruts. Fcp. 8vo. with 9 Maps, doth boards, 3s. 

THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE (N«w Vol.)— 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By tho Her. Professor fUiuJc. Fop. 8vo. 

•loth boards, 2a 8d. 

THE DAW of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.- SLAVONIC 

LITERATURE, By W. R. Mount!., M,A. Fop, 8vo. cloth boards, 2a tid. 

S* Others In preparation. 

EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.— ITALY. By Uoo 

Kn^T^^.riTKunoP^ENOLAN.n By AN £ST KELIGroN ana MODERN 

Jakes Oairokich, Author ot -The Life and Reign of Richard III." Ac. THOUGHT. By W. 8. Lilly. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Crown 8 to. oloth boards; 4a 

EARLY chroniclers of Europe.— France. By FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel C. B. 

AWUt “‘ t “ dub ~ ri “ Ubackjoiiiout, B.A. Crown 8,a with Fortr.lt .»S 

* v This forms tlio first volume of Mxutauy BioouapbXXS. . 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS (New Vol.)— 

BUDDHISM in CUtN. BythMloT. S. D«AU R«tor of Wnrk, Northum- IIUNT-ROOM STORIES Slid YACHTING 

borlud. Jcp.8TO.with Map, cloth boura., ft. &l. YARNS. By W.utuKn*H. Anther ot •• Aon- Country." « Mr Dta*> to. 

The following have boon already published With Illustrations by Edgar Oiberuo. Demy Svo. 12s. {TMm dag. 

NON-CHRISTIAN KKLIOIOUS SYaSTKMS. -BUDDHISM: 

- T. V?. JRuv* Davids, Cro\yn 8vo. with KUp, dot h* boards £%£■“■• b, THE CANTERBURY TALES; being Selec- 
NON-CH RISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. - OONPU- £2 JTtto 

CIANISM and TAOUL-M. By Professor Koukkt K. Douglas, of tho Bvo. 6a 

British Mu cam. Crown bvo. with Map, oloth boards, 2s. Od. 

OUTLINES of HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 

KON-CBWSTIAN KELI0I0D3 SYSTEMS-Th. OORAS; KESS’^' M »— *■ 

its Compobition and Teaching, nnd tho Testimony It beam to tho Holy Scrip- 

to*. By sir W 11 . 1 . 1 AU mc.k.k^ crow. h, 0 . ninth booniA. BINKO’S BLUES : a Tale for Children of all 

TI1E. PEOPLE’S.. LIBRARY (New Vol.)— The GUILD of Orowib.. By IUiuiam mbiuvaui, lUa.tr.ted by »*w aitwnw. SawU 
GOOD LIFE : . Nnrrnti.'! of Domostio Health ami Economy. By Bknjauin crown ovo. w 

Wabd Rtoiuiioimv, M.D., F.U.S. Crown 8ro. cloth board., ].. — ‘ 

THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vul.)— THRIFT and NEW NOVELS 

IMDKPRNDESCE: a Word fhr Working Men. By tho Rot. W. Lkwkiit 

of W0RHL1HG MBN. Dy Quant Allen, B,A. Crown 8vo. olodi boards, la 1 

Four volumes uf this scries have already appeared, and others arc la r j., n ^ ^ ’ 

preparation, ZLRO : a Story of • Monte Carlo* By Mrs. 

- Campbell Peakd. 2 vols. 

JOHN WICLIF, HIS LIFE, TIMES, and TEACHING. By 

• thjRTLA. R. PanN.ATm.-s M.A.. Canon of Lincoln, *o. Fc„. «TO.doth PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS Of PETER 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. — CURLS I’lANITY c?oVn8To'.*S! ,£BW “ :,t ’ 

JUDGED by its FUU1T& By Uie lluv. 0. Cnoai.KiGH, D.D* Post 8v6. doth 
boards, la cd. 

prn'PT „ w-: ; p, . - f HENRY NIGHTINGALE. By J.W.Shbreb, 

MODERN EGYPT: its Witness to Christ. Lectures a^ter a c.s.i. svois. * 

■ Visit tb Eflpt In «83. By the Be/. UuKitt ». OrrtRY, Vicar of Horsham. 

Busses. F«p. 8 /«». with tllustratlous, cloth boards, 2a Cd. 

Cr ° Wn 8v °‘, with CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR W0RK8. 
• Ty ^^r^r,^ TI w^n ml ^Rp, , a " d ® Ayi ?P INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Hamilton 

•' Now Edition In 1 vol. * 

.aid oortaln gUsailaof Uw Thirteenth Ceatury. Drawn and Compiled by 

4L*QtMtttOBAM. Vottuinclptb,anUque, 64 pp. oblong 4to. 4a tWL mrrr* o ry-i cad'P r> * v i />, . 

; — THE RIGHT SORT : a Romance of the Shires. 

_ . _ __ ?' * By Sira Edward Rennard. Crown Sto. with niuatcitlo«$, €». 

MANUALS OF HEALTH, , . 

A Bat op Manuals won Household Us*. ' T , nr . n « „ ~ 

Fop. Bvo. ump cloth, each i^a. TO LhhWAKD. By F« Marion Cbawtokd* 

^ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By Out hte £ New Edition, crown 8vo. 8a 

; PaiU^ MJJ., F.UA ■ 

FOOD. \&jr AMMtnr J. Bbbnats, Professor of CtMnurtry at St. NADINE.. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PrAED. New 

Thcmnr. B wplt4U. Wltlon, crown Ito. ft. 

WATER, AIR, . w»i DISINFECTANTS. By W. Noei 

TT^.^w^^r^i-frTD.-rr^xT *,.»«„ * HARD LINES. By Captain Hawley Smart. 

HEALTH and OCCUPATION. By W. B. RiohirosoN, £*»„ crown «to. ft. J r 

FA&t.y#t>. *; * 

' V*^^KiS^ ON to nEALTH * AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By Mrs. C ampbell 

, r '' , - Faabd. Crown bvo. «a 

-S0J3I EDR)R PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. FAUCIT of BAXLIOL. By Herman Mebivale. 

^ , . • Cn^S^ft. • 
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and (?HINA. Dy P. Piabariukt. Translate 
2 vote, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


GOBDOV-CUMMUra. 

l&st Md. 


The Saturday Review. 


CM8y2i,l«84. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

KEEP TROTII. By Waiter L. Bic knell, 

M.L 8 vote. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST, r 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 

Jaioh Grant, Author of “The Romance of War" lie. 8 vole. 

THE MAN SIIE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Robinson, Author of “ Grandmother's Money 11 lie. 8 tola. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

“Donovan" Ac. Svola. 

THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

Author of '* Tit /or Tat " Ac. 9 vole. 

BURST * BLACKETT. PUDI.nireRS, 8 QTUCAT MARLBOIlOUOn STREET. 


Beadv on Tuesday next. la. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

CoNmm fob JUNK. 

I. MRS. FORRESTER’S SECRET. By Mm O. W. GODMXT. 

(To be continued.) 
t. IIAYWAKD'S ESSAYS, 
a. A LYRICAL ARGUMENT. 

4. NUMBER 7CSS. 

ft. UNDER LAND AND WATER. 

«. MADEMOISELLE NINETTE. 

7. LE8 EAUX MQRTES. 

8. TUB THREE MAIDS. 

0. IN THE TUNNEL. 

I0. PERIL. Dr Jessie Fotrxuoill. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 

MOW BSAOr. 

IIENRY IRVING in ENGLAND and 

AVKKIOA, 18J8-1SM. By riutmiuc Daw. With rtcbrt Vignette Vortr.it 
by A. Lalavzk. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6a. 

“The volume rover, the entire field, beina at once a aueclnet history. biography, and com- 
mentary, «u that it toraa a welcome addition to the literature of the >tare."— Daily Ckmnuile. 

WIOUP QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 

JOHN WICLIF, PATRIOT and REFORMER. 

Hie Life and Writings. By Rudolf Bcddkkaico, Lie. Thool. Lcipslc. Parch- 
ment boards, antique printing (Uniform with Luthor'a Table-Talk), k 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON. Edited by James 

BniNHt.HY Rich AR bs. Third Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 6a. 

“ We mny aay at once that a belter book of Da hind we have never seen." - Spectator, 

“ A readable, graphic, aud felttuuJ picture of Eton Ufe."— Poll Mt$U <to Rita. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 

POINT BLANK. By Pamela Sneyd, Author 

of “ Jock Urquhart’a Daughter lie. 8 vole, crown 8vo. (Jfeady rtfa day. 


CHEAP, POPULAR, AND FOURTII EDITION. 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adven- 

turea. Written by Hhihkly. Grown Svo. with Portrait and U IlluKtro- 
tloua, cloth extra, Oi. 

" A moat fascinating work, fell of Interesting and enrloue experience* la the mo.t varied 
countries and conditions of CWrw|*orarp Jltvicw. 

FOURTn AND POPULAR EDITION. 

GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. 

By T. Wkutss Reid. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6a. 

• A brilliant series of aocnca and characters sketched with wonderfel vigour."— Guardian. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Geobqiana 

M. Cuaik, Author of “Two Women ’* An. 8 vola. crown Svp. 

“ Mrs. Cralk Is an ever- welcome writer. Bho Introduces tit In her latest novel to a moat 
deMvhtiul family. Tlieic Is nut a i«raun in the cntin* book who fa not true to nature and to 
tlm Ixf.t an«i purest side of that, find the reader closes the book with a regretful sigh to think, 
uf hav.ug to pail so soon w.th so many pleasant fileuds. — HkitehoU Jtovuw. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn Everett- 

Grkbn. 8 vola. crown 8vo. 


AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of 11 Beyond Recall *' dco. 8 vola. 


Ready this day at all the Libraries. 

MAN PROPOSES: a Novel. By Mrs. Alfred 

PmuLira, Author of “ Benedict*. * 8 vola. 

This day ta published, crown 8vo. 8a. fid. 

EMINENT WOMEN 9KUIKS1. Edited by John H. Iforam. 

NEW VOLUME. 

ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 

Tills day it published, imperial Svo. with 12 Coloured Plates, 21s, 

INDIAN GAME ; from Quail to Tiger. By 

William Kick, Major-General, Retired List, Indian Army. 

Just published, Svo. with Map and Portraita, 28a. 

HISTORY of CHINA. (Third and concluding 

Volume — “ Bventa of the Present Century.") By Dxmetuivs Charles 
Boulukk. 


LONDON j WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 


BY AUTHORITY.— NEW AND REVI8KD EDITION. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE and INDEX to 

the STATUTES. Ninth Edition. Revlaed to the Bud or the Session of IH85 
(40 A 47 Victoria). Edited by Q. A. B. Fitmiuald, Esq., Harris ter-at- Law. 
Price 10a. 

This Volume eonaiataof two parte, whlob, though separate, are arranged tor 
combined u«e : (1) a Chronological Table of all the Statutes, showing total 
or partial repeals thereof ; and <2) an Index to the enactment* in force. 

It is prepared and published with the authority of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and under the direction of the Statute Law Committee. 

The work la of acknowledged utility in the I*ogal Profusion, aud 8,250 
onpieg of this Edition have been token by the Council of Law Reporting for 
distribution to their Subscribers. 

In the present Edition the ex tend re improvement in the Index begun In 
the Fourth Edition has been continued, and other Improvements ora contem- 
plated in the Editions of future years, especially with reference to the entries 
relating to Scotland and Ireland. 

Also, 

TABLES, supplementary to the REVISED 

EDITION of the STATUTES, showing REPEALS and REVIVALS. 
Price 3d. 

Th< ee Tables, which are pnbUshod annually, indicate what enactments have 
Item repealed or rovived since the publication of theeaccessive volumes of the 
Revised statutes, and furnish materials tor bringing the Edition, without 
research or difficulty, into conformity with the most recent legislation. 


The above an printed for Her Majesty's Stationery OSes $ 

KYlkB A SPOTTtSW OODH, KASTHuSdING STREET, TETTER LANH,fcG.; 
KNIGHT * CO.M Fleet Street « STEVENS ft SONS, 111 Chtaesry Loswj 
E. STANFORD, * Charing Cm* i FORD ft TILT. At I*ng Aon i 
BV1SON ft RllIDGE, If Chancery Lane t SR AW ft SONS. ysttST Lane % 
WATERLOW ft SONS il » * » London Will, MO. 

WATEBLOW BROTHERS ft LAYTON. Dlrehln Lane. E.C. « 
and BUTTERWOAYUS, f Fieri Street » 

A ft a BLACK, nod DOVQLAM ft FOUM8, Edinburgh i 
A THOM ft CO.. Limited, end HODQK8, FIOOXS, ft CO., MBs, 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 

Author of “ The Mystery Lu Palnoe Gardens" An. I vola. crown Svo. 

{Sheriff. 

NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Just ready, nt all Booksellers?. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen Mathers, 

Author of “Cornin' Thru* the Rye" Ao. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 voL 
orowu Svo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

POBUMUUUI IN OBDIWAllY TO HER MAJXBTV HIS QtJXlX. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURE8. 

1884.— PROFESSOR ALBERT REVJLLE, — Lectures on tie 

Ancient Religion* of Mexico and Peru. Translated by the Bet. P. H. WlOUTUO, 
M.A. avu. cloth, UM. Sd, 

1883.— THE REV. CHARLES BEARD. — Lectures on the 

Reformation of the Sixteenth Century la Its Relation to Modem Thought add Know* 
ledge, svo. cloth, 10a 6d. 

1882.— PROFESSOR KUENEN— Lecture, on National Reli- 

glens and Unlvenal Religions. Svo. cloth, 10i. Id. 

1881.— DR. T. W. RHYS D A V IDS. — Lectures on the Origin 

and Growth of Religion, ns Illustrated by some Points laths History of Indian finddhEen. 
Svo. cloth, lo«. fld. 

1880.— M. ERNEST RENAN 1 .— On the Influence of the Institu- 
tion,, Thought, sod Colters of Rome on Christianity, and the Devolopmeftt of the 
Catholic Church. Translated by the Kav. Cm ahls* Ukaad. Svo. cloth, Ms. fid. 

1879— P. LE PAGE RENOUF— Lectures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Itelfflon of Anolent Egypt. five, cloth, Me. ad. 

1878— PROFESSOR MAX MUELLER.— Lectures on the 

Oilfln uni Otovlh of Btllflm, u UImmM tjr th* BdlftoM ot bdta. tro. tUAh, 
price 10s. OU. 

WOBK8 PUBLISHED BY THH ' HIBBBBT TBUnTSKB. 

THE OBJECTIVITY of TRUTH. Bv GnoBon J. Sioxw. BjL, 

Suitor Wator.tw ud OoM MMUIbl Xrt»U/ OoIb(». OmUtn, toU ItMMrt TnuMm 
Scholar. «vo. sloth, 4s. 

AN ESSAY on ASSYUIOLOGY. By Gaoaos Evm, M.A- 

n.Uxrtr.ltow W Ith *n T^>IU In Cuwftn. Tfpu 

THE DEVEU5PMENT from KANT to HEGEL; with 

8«FaW8ftaM3S^^ 

KANTIAN ETHICS and the ETHICS of EVOLUTION. 

^ art 

THE RESURRECTION of JESUS CHRIS? : an Emst in 

Ttm.Cb.ptm. Bp Raon.LD W. Hiau|.CkiM0h»nbtOpfeta. *n> Mu 4b 


iraxuuaa kobo At®, i. itmnunrTA am; 

u> n eoCTit vanoBMCK — 
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^HE ABO GLIDE to PHYt:^: 
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The Satonfey Review. 



'OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OP THE 

INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


NOW READY. 

THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE. Is. 

THE OFFICIAL GUIDE. 3d. 

HANDBOOK to the AQUAlllUM. 3d. 
DAILY PROGRAMME of MUSIC, &c. Id. 
RECIPES for CHEAP DINNERS (as served 

In tho Dining Rooms). 3d. 

POPULAR HANDBOOKS. Eaoh la. 

LEGAL OBLIGATIONS in respect to 

DWELLINGS of tho POOR. Haim* Dusk, M.A., ISarrister-at-Law. 
With a Prolftco by Ahtuuu Gojielv, Q.C., M.P. 

‘‘OUR DUTY”; or, Moral Responsibility of 

tho IullTlilual ia Jtogiud to lleolth. O. V. FooitB, M.D., F.B.O.P. 

A Complete and Descriptive T.ht of tho other Handbooks, now in the 
preSA, putt (roc on application. 


LONDON: WA1. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 

, Official PniNTKjiH and Prui i-iikto TO THIS EXKCUTIVB COUNCIL, 

10 CHARI sa t'ROrfS, S.W. 

THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION LITERATURE. 

OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

WM. CLOWES Sc SONS, Limited, are instructed by tho 
Executive Committee to announce that the Whole of the 
Important Literary Outcome of this Exhibition will be issued 
in a collected form, complete, with copious Indices, in 14 vols. 
demy Svo. doth : 

no ir nr.\LY. 

HANDBOOKS, forming Vols. I. to III., 31s. 6d. 


BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE ROOKS. 

Illustrated with nnraeroht Maps, Plans, PaAtvamas, 
and Views. 12mo, doth* r 


LONDON and its ENVIRONS, including Excursions 

tu Brighton, the Isle of Wight. &o. With 4 Maps and 15 Plane, tie. 

BELGIUM and HOLLAND. With 8 Maps and 18 

rilUU, &«. 

THE RHINE, from Rotterdam to Constance. With 

28 Mnp» and 21 Flans, tie. , 

NORTHERN GERMANY. With 25 Maps and 33 

llatis, C.i. 

SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 

»ud TRANSYLVANIA.. With 13 Map, Mid 34 Plan*. 6«, 

THE EASTERN ALPS. With 25 Maps, 12 Plans, 

and 7 Fanoramos, Os. 

NORTHERN ITALY. With 15 Maps and 32 Plans, 

price Oh. 

CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. With 8 Maps, 29 

Plans, and n Panorama of Rumt, 6s. 

SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. With 24 Maps 

and 10 Finns, Os. 

NORWAY and SWEDEN. With 21 Maps and 9 

Plans, Hit. 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS. With 10 Maps and 30 

Plans, Ce. 

SWITZERLAND. With 32 Maps, 10 Plans, and 9 

Panoramas, 7s, 

LOWER EGYPT, with the Fay (i in and the Peninsula 

of SlnaT. W ith IG Mops. 29 Plans, 7 Viewx, and 76 Vignettes, lSs. 

PALESTINE and SYRIA. Handbook for Travellers. 

Wi'U IS M.ip\ 43 Flam, a Panorama of JcruHulvm, ami 10 Views, 20». 

TIIE TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of CONVERSA- 
TION in 1. NO US II, GLUM AN, FRENCH. nud ITALIAN. Now Edition, 
price 3a. 

LONDON : DTJLATJ fe CO., 37 SOHO SQUARE, W. 


THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 

Edited by M. J. B. BADDKLEY, B.A., and 
C. S. WARD, M.A. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By M. J. R 

JUnui.i I'Y. Scroll d Edition, with l General and 13 Soctlonal Maps, all 
timed to tho iv iiUcvatinua, fis. 

“ Excellent.*'— Titnn. 


CONFERENCE PAPERS, forming Vols. IV. 

to VII. m 

PRIZE ESSAYS, forming Vols. VIII. to XI. 

prioo 42fl. 

OFFICIAL CATALOGUE and JURY 

AWARDS, forming Vol. XII. 103. fid. 

OFFICIAL REPORTS, forming Vol. XIII. 

price 103 . fid. 

IN THE PRESS. 

ANALYTICAL INDEX, forming Vol. XIV. 

price 10a. fid. 

The exhaustive range comprised by the Handbooks and Prize 
Essays, which are by Writers of Great Eminence and Authority^ 
mid the comprehensive nature of the Papers which emanated from 
the various Conferences, combine to render this Series an excep- 
tionally instructive and condensed Library of Reference on all 
questions appertaining to Fish, Fishing Appliances, and the Fish- 
ing Industries of all Countries, brought down to the date of the 
International Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. 

Any of thane Division* may be bad separately at the above prices, or a 
Complete Set will bo supplied for £fi r»». 


THE HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, as far as Lairg, 

Loehmv.T, nnd Stornoway. By M. .T. B. Bapukmcy. Second Edition, I8&3, 
with lid Map* aud Flans, goaeral and tectiouol ; 20 of the Maps tinted to show 
Klvvatiuiia, Gj. 


NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL, with 

a foil dc*sf ri|»t|on uf Exmoor. By C, x. Ward. Second Edition early in 1834, 
with lu Map*, goiirrul and sectional, and Flan of Ilfracombe, Si. 

" Marked by all tho beat features of the scries.' 1 — TAm*. 


THE PEAK DISTRICT of DERBYSHIRE, Ac. 

By M. T. u. Baddkdet. Second Edition, 18*3, With Map* general and me- 
tlolnil, 2 *. Gd. 

“ Will be lieartlly wclcnme.1 by alt those who contemplate a tour in thd picturesque Derby* 
shire cuuniry .”— Putt Mull Uuu tic. 


THE NORTHERN HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS, 

from Inverness and Galrloch to the North of SUeQspd. By U. J. B. 
Baddelky. 15 Maps tinted, to *hovv Elevations, 4a. 


" lu it 11 respect* equal to lu predecessor t*TUe Highland* ’) both 1 b the pneftloB and 
kcuuiucy of it* information end in uw number and osceilenoy of It* mope."*- Tima*. 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES: Watering Places, 

Cathod ral Cities, nnd other Places of interest. By C. S. W AUD. *12 linns' and 
Flans, 2s. Od. 

** Comprises ell Uw Information Die occasional visitor or tourist cm require. 'Vf7rfd. 


SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL, with 

a full Description of Dartmoor end the Scilly lelcs, 8. Waru tmd 

II. J.U. Baddelby. 11 Maps end Flans, 3a fid. - 


fall Usts, showing the Contents of tho Volumes, post free on ap pl i ca tio n . 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 

OitioiAL Fhintsm and ruausHtiw to *tn Kxwnmvi CooNCKe 
If CHJLRLNG CROSS, 8.W. 


NORTH WALES, 1884. . tr. «****. 
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GEORGE ? BELL ;&SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


*it 

. H NEW BOOKS. * 

Now *eady, ft vol*. demy 8to. £3. 

/BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON (including 

- Tour fa the Hota-ides and Johnionisna). New Edition, with Notes and 

ApjMLicoi* By Itev. A, Napier, Trinlta Colleges Cambridge* Vicar of 
Bokhara ; Editor of the Cambridge Edition Of the Theological Wopln of 
Barrow. With 48 Steel Engraving*. Also ft Large-Paper Edition, with 
ZUntea on India Papca, 104 Copies only printed (of which lew now remain), 
b vote, imperial, 8vcu £10 10*. 

h Thin hondioma ana Impoilnc edition of a work which Jtwlly enjoy* a world-wide lame will 
br w«rlfo«f»^t t»y every true bibliophile, Hl» «n edition to revel uver fbx lt« linmnoui-nrsM, 
what With its superb paper, lb lordly manlim, farUnre and etuar typn, It* admirable eiigruv- 
log*, autl it* eirciillont tjudlnu Cooker a* an annotator Wan flw lint* of a good il«l of 


ogrt-ytn, wlyl) in discurdlnn mat 

•tho work. ■ 

the most Important. Holm* pul .. 

1 appeiHUee<, xr. t a vast mrfw of Information about Juhoson and hi* 


main art euljr thusq wide 
only on* rendered by the 
finest mhlitilc hrrm, « 1 


which ihroWttdl light up* 
■* present editor, nor ir 


disenrdliiB many of hi* note*. Thot* which rc- 
ipgn-tho work. /Bui such service a* this I» nut Urn 
it it the most important. Holm* put tojotlwr In 


(Heiidii, wldbh wMtidur not accessible be ion or accessible only to th© uninitiated reader after 
aft luttmty Of ^rouble. 

Demy 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, 10s. 6<1. 

WOOD ENGRAVING: a Manual of Instrue- 

tlon. By W. J. Llvton*, Author of “A History of Wood Engraving in 
America/' 

“This is a manual of Instruction*, a hook which ahould be In the hand* of every engraver nnd 
every- engraver's npprciitji-e on trod) *Ulo* of the Atlantic 1 a Irfnik wjileh inaliituina in no hei-i- 
tatuif t^fnw Wlnt is orrtninly rlpht. nt a time when the whole Cctulrney «f thu,u lor whom It I* 
written is us certainly wrong 1 a book to be studied.”—#!., fumr.s's t,\ut ttr. 

Royal 8vo. 31 a. CiL 

THE ADMISSION REGISTERS of ST. 

HAUL?!* SCHOOL from 1748 to 187«. . Edited, wir.b Biographical Notice* nnd 
. Note* on tho Earlier Masters and Scholars of the School from Mie Time of it« 
Foundation, bv the Rev. Jl. ll. 0 mii'ixku, M.A., fourth Maxtor, foriturlv 
Exhibitioner of St. Paul'* School, and Scholar of Wadham College, Ovlord. 
With Appeudicct). 

Dpuiv 8vo. 15s. 

PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS; their 

HKtory and Di'tfagnNhtng CharactarBtiPs. By F.r»wv TV. STrn: trail. 
P.R.O.S-, M.A.f., Odd MmlaHint of tho Royal Order of Frederic, Author of 
** The Croat D.tunoinia of the World,” ‘‘Gold,” Ac. Fouvrh Edition, Illus- 
trated, Revised Mud partly Rn-w ritten. 

New Volume of the “ TtahnMopIc'il Handbooks,” Edited by H, TriOEMAX Wool*, 
Secretary of the Society of Art*. 

COTTON SPINNING; its Development, 

Principle*, and Tnioticc By ft. Mnnsr>KV r Editor of tho “Textile Manufac- 
turer' 1 With au Appendix on Steam Engines and Boilers. JSwull post Hvo. 
price G*. Gd. 

In Boh n'a Library binding, or fancy cloth. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, 

containing Pieces hitherto unool ecced. and a Life of the Author, with Notes 
from various sources. Uy J. W. Si. ( Mini*. 4 voU. each 3s. 6tl. 

Vol. I. -LIFE. VICAR OF WA K F.Pl P.I,D, ESSAYS AND LETTERS. 

Vol. IL -PuEMd, PLAYS, BEE, t'OCK LANE G HOST, 

Small post 8 vo. in Bnhn'a Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s. Gd. 

GOETHE’S EARLY nnd MISCELLANEOUS 

LETTERS, inr’uding Lcttora to tils Mother. With Notes nnd a Short Bio- 
graphy by li. Bill, ALA., Editor of “Wilhelm Meister’s Travel*” Ac. 

In Bohn'H Library binding or fanoy cloth. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, 

with Introduction, by U. 11. Ki.wka 2 vol*. each Ah. 

Vol I. — TltACTATUS TIIEOLOGICO-POLITICU8-- POLITICAL TRF.A- 
TldE 1 

Vol‘. II.— IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING —ETHICS— 
LETTERS. 

Small post five, with numerous Diagram* and Illuatratione, 6s. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSI- 

CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. JcuES-BitowNE, of the Geological Survey of 

• England, and Wolcfl. 

WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

* • ■ 1 voL imperial 8 Vo. 3lg. Gd. 

A. DICTIONARY of ARTISTS who have 

• Kxftttrttod Picture* In the Principal London Exhibition* of Oil Paintings from 
1700 to 1880. Compiled by A i/«EnNi»K G ha vkh. 

This Volume contain* a Hat of Htxnit 16,000 artist*, giving their place of 
. raridence, speeial clam of art, the dates, exhibition*, and number of work* 

. 'exhibited. It will bo fontul val-ntye to collector* of wbrk* of art, and all 
tbooo who or* interested in the history and progress of art. 

New Cation, thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged. 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 

and ENGRAVERS. Edited by R. E. GnAVBa, of the BritUh Museum. 
Imperial Hvo. in Mouthly Flirts, each As. [l*arU /., 7/., and UI. ready. 

With a Supplement, bringing the Work down to 1883. 

COOPER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 

. ART. Cnutafaing Concise Notions of ftmhmot Pcrrona (npwardsof 15,000) 
of ftll.Age* ftHdCpnutrie*, and more partioularly of DiatinguiAMxl Native* of 
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THE CONFERENCE. 

I J1EW moro extraordinary instances of the sublimo un- 
reason which characterizes believers in the present 
Ministry have been seen than the reception in some 
quarters of the statements of the Prime Minister and of 
Lord Granville on Tuesday. It is true that some of those 
persons who were at first deluded seem to have recovered 
their senses ; but the marvellous tiling j.s that any one 
should have been deluded at all. Mr. Gladstone, with 
immense parade and formality, summed up the previous 
attitude of the Government, and the advance upon that 
attitude which the Government was prepared to make. By 
one of the exercises of what may permissibly bo called 
sleight-of-tonguc. in which Mr. Gladstone has no rival, ho 
presented two identically similar sets of propositions to 
tho House, representing set number two as an important 
improvement on sot number one. By Mr. Gladstone’s 
own account, Government, when he rose, stood pledged to 
communicate certain results of communications 10 Parlia- 
ment, and by Mr. Gladstones account Government when 
he sat down stood pledged to present to Parliament certain 
results of communications. Pel ween tho two there was no 
difference whatever, except that the words 4i before the Con- 
44 forenco meets ” were inserted, and that insertion w.'is 
made entirely nugatory by the foot that tho announcement, 
though made before the Conference met, would be made 
after tho arrangements with France arfff other Powers wore 
concluded. Nothing that was drawn from Mr. Gladstone 
in his subsequent cross-examination in the least explained, 
improved, or further defined this position. Lord Granville 
was even less oxplioit; and in his cross examination took 
refuge in absolute silonce on more than one point on which 
the greatest interest is felt in the country (lor instance, tho 
employment of Turkish troops), and on which, if reports on 
the subjects are ill founded, there could ho not the slightest 
difficulty in giving satisfactory assurances, inasmuch as 
Such assurances could in no way affect those purely financial 
pourparlers which, according to tho Govurnment, are going 
on with France. 

So far then from rising with auy comfortable assurance, 
Parliament has risen with no assurance at all, except the 
very uncomfortable one that some aPn noon it may be in- 
formed of tho conclusion of arrangements between an 
English Government and tho European Powers by which 
the entire fruit of the expensive and anxious occupation of 
Egypt will be surrendered. That even the rumoured in- 
ternational audit would, in fact, amount to such a surrender 
is perfectly doar. But there is no security that the 
mysterious preliminary communications nro limited to 
financial affairs. With a consistency which they have 
scarcely shown in any other matter, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have declined to give any Mich assurance, and 
to contradict tho disastrous rumours which are spread- 
ing all over Europe. To discuss those rumours in 
detail is an unnecessary, and per flaps a mistaken, pr- 
eceding. For, in the first place, it gives the Government 
the easy triumph of pointing out that in the event this 
or that particular step has not Jueen taken, and in the 
second the^nn^hulars have but littlo effect on tho general 
question. who lias taken tlio very slightest pains 
to aacertair?fa^^Ci&eling of the country (not in tho sense in 
which that phrase is constantly misused on all sides, but in 
the true sense— the feeling not of Conservatives merely, still 
less of Jingoes merely, but of the groat body of reasonable 


and patriotic Englishmen of all political faiths) can bo 
ignorant of the bent of that fueling as far as Egypt is con- 
cerned. Few men wish fur a nominal annexation ; not 
many care about a declared protectorate; the great majority 
nro perfectly willing that Egypt shall, if it can, be put in 
the way of managing its own internal affairs. But almost 
nil are agreed that 44 neither Parma, nor Spain, nor any 
“ l’rinco in Europe” should he* allowed again to meddle with 
Egypt. It is nearly impossible that such negotiations as 
tho Government, by its own confession, is carrying on, can 
end without tho admission of such meddling; they may 
very probably ond by the admission of it to a degree which 
will make England impotent, instead of paramount, on tho 
Nile and the Canal. M. de Lksseps’r victory over his 
shareholders rather intensifies than lessens tho awkward- 
ness which would result in regard to tho Canal from 
a multiple control, inasmuch a s the new relations of 
England to the undertaking will be peculiarly subject 
to interference and disturbance by adroit representations 
of foreign Powers. If Ministers sympathized in this re- 
spect with tho country, tlioro can bo no possible reason why 
they should not declare their feeling, inasmuch as by so 
doing they could only stwngthcn their own hands and save 
foreign Powers the risk of making a troublesome, not to say 
dangerous, blunder. Tho impossibility, therefore, of any 
reason , except a sinister one, for silence, makes that silence 
(which, let it be repented, has yet been in no important 
respect whatever broken) alarming in the highest degree. 
That the Government is not wholly bent on surrender may 
perhaps bo inferred from the unusual length of tho nego- 
tiations, whicii otherwise might have been easily concluded ; 
and this is almost tho only cheerful inference which is 
reasonably possible in' face of the fact that secret negotia- 
tions are going on about a matter whore foreign Powers 
have or ought to have no concern lieyond a purely business 
guardianship of their subjects’ private interest. And it may 
be added that some Government partisans would do well to 
be chary of reference to other negotiations supposed to have 
been carried on secretly. Tho parallel is in many ways in- 
exact, but it is most inexact in this, that the negotiations of 
1X78 ended in the modification to the advantage of England 
of an advantage gained by England's rivals, while the nego- 
tiations of 1884, if they have any result at all, cun only end 
in the modification to the advantage of England's rivals of a 
great advantage gained by England. We arc in Egypt; no 
Conference is needed to continue us there; a Conference 
may very probably result in our being turned out. Or rather 
it may so result if the people of England, like those of 
Pamguay, decide to continue idiots. 

Against all these uncomfortable considerations tho sup- 
porters of the Government make head or attempt to make 
head in a fashion which of itself shows their ignornneo of 
the intentions of Mr. Gladstone, and their disquiet as to 
those intentions. They declare that Mr. Gladstone's 
statements are perfectly satisfactory, and at the same time 
they appeal almost pathetically for an implicit trust and 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone, which, if his statements are 
satisfactory in themselves, it is superfluous to demand. But 
this attitude of despairing faith is sufficiently justified by 
tho news from Egypt itself. Mr. Clifford Lloyd baa given 
up tho unequal combat with Egyptian obstruction, French 
ci'ocs-mjambe, and English faintheartedness. Whatever 
the wisdom of his original appointment may have been, 
whatever faults of detuil he may have himself committed, 
his retirement is a defeat for tho Government, and a 
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disaster for its projects of reform. Colonel Scott 
Moncrieff's note as to the internal condition of Egypt is 
one of tho severest criticisms ever passed on the detail ngs of one 
country ’with another. From Nubiatho Mudir of Donuola, 
who seems to be a person possessed of sumo humour, tele- 
graphs that he has subdued the rebels, not by persuasion, 
but by thoroughly d« b-.it ing them. The uniform contention 
Of tho Government (the consistency of which 1ms indeed 
been a little brnlun down by such incidents as Teb and 
Tamasi) is that the rebels nre to bo subdued or brought into 
nowand peaceful relate ms with Egypt, not by thoroughly 
defeating them, but by persuasion. Everything goes to 
show tlmt the rescue tb.e interior garrisons cannot be 
effected except. :d great cost, and difficulty, and it is at legist 
credibly reported that the Powers which Mr. Gladstone is 
going out of his way to admit to a share in the management 
of Egypt by no means understand or approve the abandon- 
ment of the Soudan lu anarchy and this M.urni. In short, 
in every in dance wbcie the policy and the results of the 
Government an* open to inspection and criticism, tlw*y are 
proved to have lamentably failed, or to bo succeeding only 
in propoi tem to the violence which lias been done to Mm 
Government, principles. It is something of a paradox, to 
,..iy (lie loii'-t, to claim confidence in tlm unseen actions of 
those whose seen actions have proved almost uniformly 
unsurtvij:’! wl. 


WOMEN VOTERS. 

rpil E proposal to admit women to the electoral franchise 
1. excites little general inteu -l, although tho question 
eiav hereafter perhaps assume a certain importance, and it 
already furnishes matter for exciting controversy. The 
arguments in favour of the feminine vote are plausible, and 
ihey admit of fud and candid statement. TJi»* leasons or 
motives of tlm other side art* partly instinct :v> . and they 
rumctiims 1 e.ir an invidious appearance. r l lie defects of 
logical faculty which may be observed in the arguments 
of the ladies w ho promote the movement are not pci Imps 
runclu'iv o objections. Existing constituencies are seldom 
guided in their choice of candidates by inferences from 
admitted principles , but ptejuilico and passion rued no 
additional reinforcement . There is some ground for l lie 
content i"U that women who pav rates and manage indepen- 
dent households are often more intelligent and trustworthy 
than tlm lowest class of picsctib and future electors ; hut tho 
admission of women lu tho municipal franchise has i of. ele- 
vated (hr character of the local constituencies or increased 
the purify of elections. Mr. Biucirr, when he aunmnuvd 
bis intention ol’ residing the female claims which ho had at 
ono time supported, thought that the result of tlm municipal 
experiment laid not been s itisf.ictory. There is an apparent 
anomaly in the exclusion of an educated woman from political 
activities while the roughest workman in her employment 
may bo entitled to vote ; but women of the higher classes will 
in any cane sham the practical disfranchisement which awaits 
their equals of the dominant sex. Eew among them desire 
the privilege which is claimed on their behalf, though a 
simple-minded Correspondent of a newspaper lately assumed 
that tho division of opinion among women corresponded to 
the proportion of tho speaker* and writers who have taken 
si public share in tho controversy. As in all Bimilar eases, 
indifference and dislike to change are represented by absten- 
tion and silence. It is not surprising tlmt women who dis- 
approve of publicity and agitation should remain quietly at 
borne. 

It is possible that the comparative strength of political 
parties might not be greatly affected by the addition to tho 
electoral lists of a number of names which is loosely esti- 
mated as equal to a seventh or an eighth of the whole. That 
tho innovation would bo advantageous to tho Conservative 
cause is an expectation which will probably bo disappointed. 
Three is no doubt that women nro more amenable than ineu 
to ecclesiastical influence ; but clerical agency would not be 
Jill on one side. 'Modem experience also proves that anti- 
religious fanaticism is as unreasoning as the strongest sec- 
tarian projHjnsity. There are women who now persuade 
themselves that they believe in Positivism, Agnosticism, 
and even in the fantastic theories widt h are attributed to 
the Buddhists. Controversies on such subjects aro not 
likely to determine tho political course of tho less enthusi- 
astic sex. In matters of more practical urgency ladies who 
have engaged in public movements have almost uniformly 
been subject to a bias in favour of objects to which they 
unconsciously attach a kind of moral reverence. The great 


majority among them are passionately opposed to the con- 
sumption of liquors containing alcohol; and they are 
almost unanimously bent on sacrificing sanitary considera- 
tions to their own limited conceptions of propriety or 
of humanity. If feminine zealots had their j^ay, there 
would bo no precautions against tho spread of jl j/u terrible 
diseases, anil scientific inquires would lie s, x «Karily pro- 
hibited from tho prosecution of the valuable artel necessary 
experiments. Tho ratepayers whom Mr. Woodall and his 
allies propose to enfranchise might, perhaps, on questions of 
tins kind he numerous enough to turn the scale against robust 
morality and masculine common sense. Tho fundamental 
changes of the law which have been introduced in lato years 
for the protection and benefit of women furnish a sufficient 
answer to the complaint, that the sex requires additional 
securities against legislative injustice. 

No answer has been attempted to the obvious objection 
that the proposed stale of the electoral law would be more 
anomalous than the present. Tho distinction between men 
and women is mure natural than tho arbitrary preference of 
widows and spinsters io married women. Indeed the more 
candid among the female advocates of the amendment now 
entrusted to Mr. Woodall have never affected to disguise 
their t onsciousness that, tho limitation of tho claim to lute ■ 
payers is little hotter than a practical joke. Having once 
succeeded in giving mistresses of independent households u 
right to vote, they believe, on iutelligiblogrounds,thutit would 
be impossible to maintain tho disabilities of wives, if not of 
single women h v ing wit h their families. I n an age which re- 
gards apparent inconsistencies as more intolerable than grave* 
public dangers tin* argument would probably prevail in tho 
lir.'st instance, though experience of tho preposterous eon- 
sequences might ultimately provoke a sweeping reaction. 
It is impossible to leave out of consideration the probability, 
or rather the certainty, that- the Franchise Bill, whether or 
net it includes the enfranchisement of women, is neither 
destined nor intended to be final. Tho two or three 
millions of new electors, having owed their own admission 
t.. tho aid of their agents and natural allies within tho 
present conrtilutiouul pale, will not fail to open tho door in 
turn to those who may still be excluded. The promoters of 
t lie present agitation aro fully convinced that tho imme- 
diate enfranchisement, of female rati ‘[layers will, when tho 
m*xt Franchise Bill is introduced, inure to tho benefit, of 
th<* entire sex. 'flic majority, or at least the half of the 
total electorate, will then consist of women, who, according 
to tho Lheovy of their rights, will, if they think tit to 
combine, absolutely control legislation. The equality of 
women with men having been otve conceded will by un- 
answerable logic lead directly to tho absurdcst conclusion. 
At this point, indeed, the :ea] rulers of tho community 
will stop short ; and it is highly probable that they will 
revei M! ;i cum so which lias ended in a practical paradox. 
It is of tho essence of representative government tlmt tho 
electorate should have a certain degree of uniformity ; and r 
at. least in political life, men and women aro neither Bimilar 
nor < qua I. If female voters formed two- thirds or three- 
fourths of the constituency, they would not be allowed to 
govern the country. The experiment of giving political 
[lower to a class which was not strong enough to exercise or 
defend it was tried under favourable circumstancos by 
the victors after the* American Oivil War. Through tho 
exceptional machinery of a constitutional amendmont tho 
whole negro population of the South was invested with 
the electoral franchise. In some States the new voters 
formed the majority ; and under the lead of Northern adven- 
turers they obtained for a short time the control of the 
Go\ eminent and the Legislature in several States, When 
tho superior nice exhibited discontent and attempted occa- 
sional resistance, the Federal troops were employed, especially 
during the Presidency of General Gkant, to protect tho 
Stale authorities. The result, which was attained in some 
degree with irregular violence, but in ordinary coses by 
hi \\ ful pressure, has been tho recovery by the white inhabit- 
ants of their natural supremacy. Although tho coloured 
population still prefers its Republican patrons, it is antici- 
pated that in tho Presidential election the South will as a 
solid mass support the Republican , candidate. It would bo 
equally unjust and discourteous to place Englishwomen on 
the level of emancipated negroes ; but thc^tt fy to common 
the quality or disqualification of inferior strtfe jJf 

It is true that tho inevitable failure of ambitious schemes 
for the political elevation of women diminishes tho import- 
ance which might otherwise attach to a doubtful experiment ; 
but it is not justifiable to introduce a questionable innovation 
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on the ground that it will ultimately fail. Nofcwitlistanding 
repeated reductions of the suffrage, the choice of those who 
-are to govern the country is still an important function. 
Unwilling submission to the decision of an irresistible 
majority -furnishes no reason for concurrence in a further 
injury tljj*Ponstitution. It is not certain that tho House 
of Com^VK when its title to respect has been gravely 
ipipai rod, will retain the supremo power which it lifts pos- 
sessed for several generations. Indifference to tho character 
of the electorate can only bo justified by despair ; and it is pos- 
sible that some redeeming element may be found to qualify 
tho natural effects of democratic change. Tho proposal to 
enfranchise women may be regarded cither as a serious pro- 
ject or as a measure which is doomed to ignominious failure. 
In either case it will not. commend itself to the general 
judgment. Tho agitation in favour of tho plan is inti in 
sically weak ; nor, indeed, has it boon ascertained whether 
any considerable number of women wish to obtain tho 
f ranch iso. It is easy to understand the reasons which 
induce some eminent converts to tolerate a change whieli 
is not, like other schemes for extending tho franchise, 
merely an advance to pure democracy ; but oven when repre- 
sentative government has degenerated into its lowest form, 
it will still bo desirable to maintain the doctrine that tho 
suffrage is not a right, but a fiduciary duty. Schemes for 
doubling hereafter tho numbers of the constituency imply a 
certain contempt for the franchise. 


MB. TREVELYAN’S BILL. 

I T has boon said, with perfect justice, by persons of the 
most opposito easts of political thinking, that it is 
impossible at present to criticize the details of tho Bill 
which Mr. Trevelyan has brought in for transferring tho 
soil of Ireland from landlord holders to peasant proprietors. 
Such criticism will no doubt bo forthcoming in ample 
measure, and we shall not bo backward in contributing to 
it. But tho printed details must ho studied before any 
such criticism can bo given with propriety, and a very 
great number of side issues must bo considered before their 
bearing can be properly estimated. Some points, however, 
tlicro are which can be dealt wit h fairly and profitably at 
once, and it so happens that those points are the points of 
most importance in estimating the conduct of the men who 
have by tlioirown confession ma.de such a measure desirable 
in their own opinion, and also in estimating the probable 
result of tho measure, supposing that it is brought into 
working order, it ia proposed, in short, to judge Mr. 
Trevelyan, his Bill, and tho Government which is respon- 
sible both for him and for it out of Mr. Trevelyan's own 
mouth. Wo shall not hero criticize tho construction, the 
probable delivery, arid the quenching powers of the fire- 
engine. Wo shall confine ourselves to tho description of 
the fire by tlioso who have caused it and have proposed to 
put it out, and wo shall try to form some idea of tho state 
of tho building when, if ever, the tiro has been got under. 

In the first place, Mr. Trevelyan’s speech is, in fact, an 
elaborate apology for the Tjaiui Act. It is \cry well known 
that that measure, as proposed, was to he a final remedy 
for tho woos of Ireland. It was to cause no loss to land- 
lords; it was to bring about no form of financial, no new 
form of agrarian, difficulty. So fur from rendering land 
unsaleable, it was at once to put the whole iriph land 
question in working order. Meeting the demands of tho 
tenants for security aud saleablene^s of their interests, 
it would in general render them indifferent to tho remain- 
ing burdens which would be once and for all adjusted by an 
equitable tribunal. Defining oneo and for all tho extent of 
tho landlord’s interest and powers, it would make that inte- 
rest and the negotiable valuo of those powers ns easily and 
directly realizable as tho interests and values represented in 
the stock of a Stato loan or the debentures of a wealthy 
corporation. If thoro wen? any tenants to whom tho bur- 
dens of tenancy were in themselves objectionable, if there 
were any landlords who disliked the now form of limited 
landlordship, the purchase clauses would fully meet the. so 
minor difficulties. Such was tho contention of tho advo- 
cates of the Act; and, in defiance of the arguments of 
those wh"-ho^ as elsewhere, pointed out that these ex- 
pectation/!^.^ only not reasonable, but in the highest 
degree unreachable, the Act was passed. Mr. Trevelyan 
has come forward to tell us what are tho results of its 
passing. According to this witness, certainly not a wit* 
boss prejudiced against the Land Act, tho loud of Ireland 


is now “ practically unsaleable.” a To buy from a limited 
owner, such as the great majority of Irish owners ore, 
under tho Act of 1881, “might fright cu tho boldest,” 
and Mr. Trevelyan further hints very broadly that oven 
the boldest buyer may be further hampered by the un- 
certainly “how far the Government would go” — that 
is to say, whether tho partition of landlord and tenant 
interest under the Act of i8Si was final or not. Yet, again, 
Mr. Trevelyan tells us that, though the Loud Commis- 
sioners bavo “ laboured hard ” and are well on with their 
primary work, tho burden of appeals is in a state “ which 
“ cannot remain any longer without a remedy.” Wo make 
the slightest possible comment on this picture, which has 
been drawn from Mr. Trevelyan's outlines with tho most 
scrupulous moderation. We need do no more than remind 
our own readers at least that every point — tho unsaleable - 
ness of land, the hesitation of tenants, tho certainty of an 
unmanageable throng of appeals, the impossibility of leav- 
ing matters as they would stand after the passing of the 
Act — was urged long before the Bill passed, and scornfully 
denied by the advocates of the Bill. There is exceedingly 
little credit duo to us. Wo only saw that two and two 
made four, and said so. Mr. Gladstone und his colleagues 
only said that two and two did not* make four, and now 
come forward to observe, with no very obvious contrition, 
that unluckily they do. 

The general character of the moans by which Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues propose to redress this trifling 
miscalculation remains to he briefly considered. There will 
be, as has been remarked, much to ho said about tho par- 
ticulars hereafter; we deal hero only with the general 
result. A possible total of twenty millions is to be advanced 
by tho State (that is to say, the taxpayers of England and 
Scotland ; for Ireland, as already receiving more than it 
pays, does not conic into the calculation) to buy tho Irish 
tenant’s holding for him, say at twenty years’ purchase, and 
let him have it on payment of five per cent, for thirty- 
three years. Wo leave these terms entirely undiscussed 
from tho point of view of finance and of hniil value for the 
present. We pass over tho very obvious reflection tlmt 
twenty millions will not buy the whole landlords’ interest 
of Ireland on such terms or anything like it. [.el the plan 
be supposed in a state of accomplishment to-morrow. Tho 
Stato will then bo for a third of a century landlord of 
Ireland, and defaulting tenants will, according to tho 
scheme, be proceeded against, by local authorities. Nobody, 
though with the prospect of being a freeholder in tho next 
generation, will pay much more than he pays now ; some 
holders will pay less, but the payment will bo absolutely 
rigid. It will not ho alterable at the fifteen -year periods 
of the Land Act; there will be no abatements, and the 
charily of the landlords, whose last reason for rcsidiug in 
Ireland will bo done away with, will disappear alto- 
gether. The scheme, if carried out, will lie an expert- 
mentum cntcis lor Mr. Gkouc.e in ono sense, though Mr. 
Georoe’s soul will be racked by the thought, first, that 
tho money will for a time go into the landlords’ pockets, 
and, secondly, that at tile end of that time the hated prin- 
ciple of private property in landfill bo established more 
firmly and defended by more interests than ever. For theso 
sorrows of tho Prophet of San Francisco tho moan will 
hero at least bo small. But during these thirty years tho 
Stato will bo exposed to two new and formidable dangers. 
The landlord buffer will bo taken away, and the State and 
tho rent payer will be brought face to face. Tho agitator 
will no longer have to encounter even such small diffi- 
culty iff the moral and sentimental kind as besets him at 
present. Ho will no longer have to recommend the people 
to hold the harvest from a man like themselves, who, ak 
at intervals thoy probably fuel, must oat bread and drink 
whisky, must bring up liis children and pay his tradesmen 
oven as they. The screw will only hive to bo put oil 
an abstraction, and on tho particular abstraction — tho 
Government — which nil Irishmen are wont to look on ns 
intended to supply their wants. Wu go no further in 
indicating consequences. It may be that the conditions 
j ust pointed out may influence favourably, instead of un- 
favourably, tho chances of a system which has, without those 
conditions, notoriously failed in Germany and Russia, and 
which lm only partially, and in quite tin reproducible cir- 
cumstances, succeeded in Franco. Jt may more reasonably 
be argued that, whatever tho dangers or difficulties of the 
scheme, it has been made inevitable by those mistakes ia 
the Lund Act which Mr. Trevelyan and his colleagues 
onco denied so stoutly and now admit with such edify ing 
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frankness. On these, as on other matters, thoro will be plenty 
of opportunity for disc ussion. To whom the Oovernjneut 
are indebted for this scheme, how the detail of a mixed 
cdnrt for ascertaining values will work, what is likely to bo 
the influence on the plan of the threatened extension of 
Irish local self government and of the liish franchise, with 
what eyes it is likely to ho looked on by the great but 
l-arely consulted or remembered body of Irishmen who aro 
not tenant fanners —all these matters may be left nf-ide 
the present.. The first point of importance is, if possible, to 
prevent the repetition of the mistake which was committed 
three years ago — the mistake of blundering into huge pro- 
jects of legislation with eyes obstinately shut to the in- 
evitable consequences of those projects. The preamble — tlm 
unwritten preamble of course — of this Bill is a distinct 
confession that its predecessor ia a failure ; that most things 
evil which its opponents said of it hnvo come true; that most 
things good which its advocates said of it have not come true. 
So frank an acknowledgment deserves to lie met frankly, and 
the provisions of the l'urchasu Bill shall ho criticized strictly 
on their merits. But in any part, of such criticism which 
deals with consequences it is well to record beforehand the 
fact that in respect of such criticism the introducers of tho 
Land Act of r.Stti are by their own confession convicted of 
iuroiu potency. Their intentions are no doubt, excellent, 

their judgment may perhaps have been oouveted a little by 
the course of events. But it is not onliiely a recommenda- 
tion to a physician who is in charge of a diilieult. ease that 
he has by bis own avowal brought tho case to its present 
pass by mistaken treatment. 


ROWDY RELIGION. ! 

TITHE daily papers continue, to bo filled with letters com- 
-L plaining about tho doings of the most nois\ of recent 
additions to tho copious and variegated hurt as siccus of j 
dissent. Emm day to day somebody writes *o ask whether 
this lust growth of vanity and vulgarity is to be allowed to 
obstruct trallic and endanger life in the streets. For tho 
benefit of people who require to have everything written 
out. for them in large capitals, wc may observe that wo am 
speaking of tho Salvation Army. It is just as well to avoid 
any risk of being misunderstood, or else wo might speak of 
these latter-day flagellants as this hideous nuisance or this 
blasphemous buffoonery without calling thorn “out of their 
“ name.” What tho corresjiondonts to newspapers have to say 
about thorn is always one of two or three things. Now it is 
an account of how carriage-horses arc terrified and the lives 
of the lieges endangered by a howling mob headed by a big 
drum. Then it is somebody writing from a quiet neigh- 
bourhood to ask whether the inhabitants must submit in- 
definitely to bo invaded every Sunday by a heated and 
gabbling mob. who collect, and yell round a preaching cheap- 
jack, with musical accompaniments in the form of brayings 
from brass instruments blown by players who have received 
their only instruction from “ tho Spiiit” Occasionally the 
talo is varied a little. Tho Standard has published a scries 
of letters, from which it, appears that an unfortunate 
omnibus driver lias been imprisoned for furious driving 
because he could not stop his horses in tho middle of a 
swarm of these ignoble, fanatics. 

All this is doubtless an old story. We have had tho 
Salvation Army with us for many a day, and perhaps that 
may seem to some a good reason for continuing to put up 
with it. To our mind this prolonged toleration fully 
entitles us to insist that tho pretence or even the reality 
of icligioiis. enthusiasm shall no longer he allowed to pro- 
tect a common nuisance. Tho direct or indirect encour- 
agement of the thing lias been from the first one of 
the ugliest proofs we have seen of this generations ready 
toleration of vulgarity. Even the Church of England 
has condoned the Army’s fussy vanity and profane use 
of names whieh are sacred to every right-minded English- 
man for the sake of advertisement, because tho wire-pullers 
of the speculation profess to bo moved by zeal for religion. 
JL is not, however, necessary to suppose that they are other- 
wise tluiu sincere to find a reason for regulating their 
public manifestations of onlhindastu. Such zeal is only felt 
by the .stupidest of mankind, and is an insult to all religion. 
Indeed, this regard for uncouth piety is not itself without 
a clash of hypocrisy. If a foolish Koiiian Catholic priest 
were to court a wild martyrdom by earning the Host 
through the street to a dying parishioner, or if Cardinal 
Massing (we only suppose such a thing for tho sake of 


illustration) were to degrade the ceremonies of his Church 
by marching a Corpus Christi procession through tho 
Borough, the bray of Exeter Ilall would bo hoard through- 
out tho land. It would be much if we escaped a “ No 
“ Popery " riot. But we may find an even ar^r parallel. 
If tho devotees of some Oriental religion — an .Ti° these days 
of Esoteric Buddhism wo may expect anytlY”^ — were to 
raise a holy place to some big-ladlied and many-armed god, 
and were to provide it, as it would bo easy for them to do, 
with the necessary staff of sacred ketone, the pretence of ' 
religion would not protect them from tho ordinary police 
measures taken against disorderly houses. The most scru- 
pulous defenders of religions liberty would soon make 
necessary distinctions between freedom of worship und 
licence to commit a nuisance. Now, with a full recognition 
of the wide difference between tho open practice of immoral 
indecency and mere rowdy disturbance, wo think it is time 
that the same discrimination should ho shown in dealing 
with the Salvation Army. Since there aro people so coarse 
and ignorant as to think that they propitiate their Goi» 
by bawling gibberish to music-hall airs, and by flourishing 
fusty pocket-handkerchiefs aliont on their knees, in tho 
sacred name of human folly let thorn do these things — 
within four walls. When tho mechanical operations of 
the Spirit., however, lead to disturbances in the streets, 
the professors should bo promptly required to choose be- 
tween lino and imprisonment. No sophistry about reli- 
gious liberty can do away with the fact that a noisy mob 
rambling after a banner and a band, with ft reformed house- 
breaker or converted potboy poi forming antics in front, is a 
nuisance. When a quiet neighbourhood ia invaded every 
Sunday by a i abide of this sort, it is subjected to a cruel 
iutlietion. The national sense of decency is degraded by tho 
spectacle, and by the rather cynical toleration which allows 
it to cover itself with line names. The thing lias been 
allowed to go on unehccked long enough to show that there 
is no wish anywhere to limit anybody’s religions liberty, and 
now the mere public noise of the Army should be stopped 
oil the purely mundane ground that it is a nuisance. It the 
necessary legal means do not exist they should be provided, 
and it is the duty of everybody who is not ready to submit 
to every vulgar imposition to exert himself to see them 
supplied. 


THE STATE OF BUSINESS. 

riMlE present state of business in the House of Commons 
1 is probably not regarded by tho Government with 
sanguine hopes of successful legislation. Tho Franchise 
Bill will still occupy some time, although tho remaining 
amendments will all be rejected by overwhelming majorities. 
In the curly part of the Session it seemed possible that tho 
gross mismanagement of Egyptian a IF lira might detach a 
certain number of the supporters of the Government from 
the Ministerial ranks. The prevailing dissatisfaction has 
since been greatly aggravated ; but Liberal malcontents, 
though some of the most eminent among thorn from Lime to 
times speak against tho Government, vote with scarcely an 
exception in its favour. They would probably have pursued 
the same mitrsn even if tho Opposition had not providod 
them with an excuse by more than one mistake in tactics* 
As a rule, Liberal members cannot afford to oppose their 
local patrons, and the Caucuses know nothing of foreign 
affairs, *m»d cure little for tho honour of England. For 
any exceptional display of independence mutinous Liberals 
hasten to atone by voting with the Government on strictly 
party issues. Tho gm-iL majorities on the Franchise Bill 
are partly com posed of penitents who aro anxious to ob- 
tain absolution for unwelcomo criticisms on tho marvellous 
blunders perpetrated in Egypt, of which tho list is not yet ex- 
hausted . Tho majority on tho remaining divisions on tho 
Bill will perhaps also be swelled by a dozen deserters from 
the ( Vmservative side. To th« Government it can matter 
little whether amendments aro defeated by a hundred ora 
hundred and fifty. Tho only doubt which remains as to the 
progress of tho Franchise Bill in the House of Commons ia 
whether it will be passed in a fortnight or iu a month. 
The reception in tho House of Lords will attract more eager 
curiosity. 


It soems to be understood that the MedL/^J Shipping 
Bill will ho dropped for tho present Session. ySe suspicion 
that Mr. Guam iierlain wished for a postponement ia 
probably unjust, though it was naturally suggested by his 
speech. A reference to a Select Committee would shelvo 
the measure for tho present year, and it will b* useless to 
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read the Bill to the Standing Committee on Trade, unlees 
some previous understanding can be established with the 
shipowners. It is not yet known ■whether Railway Com- 
mission Bills will bo exposed to similar difficulties. Mr. 
Chamberlain showed in his speech on Mr. Samijelson’h out- 
ragedt*! Apposal that he was not disposed to regard Railway 
ComA’^r? as objects of public hostility and licensed plunder, 
and tiro' llill is in most j aspects moderate and reasonable. 

It has consequently disappointed some of the freighters, 
who hoped that* the Commission would bo empowered to 
reopen tho Parliamentary bargains under which railways 
ha vo been made. If both the larger bodies of traders 
and tho representatives of the mil way interest agree 
to the principle of the Bill, the details may perhaps 
bo arranged by the Standing Committee without inter- 
ference with other business. The Metropolis Government 
Bill can scarcely be read a second time before the Franchise 
Rill is disposed of. No measure of equal magnitude has at 
any time received less support from public opinion. At tho 
meetings which are from time to time held in its favour, 
Mr. Firth and Mr. Beal still take prominent parts. A 
much abler advocate, Sir Charles Dilke, lately found it 
expedient to minimize the proposed changes by a hint that 
the District Councils might perhaps be allowed larger 
powers of local administration. To the objection that the 
metropolis has no real unity Sir Charles Dilke replied by 
roferenco to the Metropolitan Board of Works and to tho 
Asylums Board, which already provide for wants common 
to tho whole district. Ife might have cited many instances 
in which neighbouring urban districts combine, as in the 
ense? of the Nottingham drainage, for definite purposes 
without need of municipal amalgamation. There is not the 
smallest reason to expect that the proposed Common 
Council will discharge more efficiently tho duties which aro 
now performed by the Board of Works. Even the warmest 
supporters of Sir W. II arcoi'jit’s Bill must admit that, 
there is no considerable external pressure to counteract, the 
probable indifference of the* House of Commons. The 
Opposition, though it may perhaps care little whether tho 
experiment is tried this year or the next, cannot be expected 
to offer tho Government any extmordinaiy facilities for 
carrying an unwise arid unnecessary measure. 

The conventional fiction that a Local Government Bill 
might possibly be passed during tho present Session lias by 
this time been tacitly abandoned; and, oven if tho London 
Municipal scheme is also dropped, the legislation of tho 
year will have been sufficiently ambitious and comprehen- 
sive. It is not desirable to multiply and accelerate projects 
of universal change at a time when a majority of members 
of Parliament, and probably of electors, scarcely a fleets to 
consider the gravest political question on its merits. Tho 
Bradford Caucus, when it. denounced Mr. Forster's alleged 
disobedience to tin? Prime Minister, was apparently un ! 
conscious that the policy of tho Government in Egypt had i 
any bearing on the Vote of Censure. It is impossible to ! 
estimate beforehand the time which may bo occupied in | 
debate on matters more urgent than almost any scheme of 
legislation. In a short time it will be known when the 
evil-boding Conference is to meet, and what aro the limits 
of its functions. Both r*ord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
have promised to give Parliament an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion before the conditions of the Conference 
are finally determined. Jn the too probable eonti. gmiey of a 
sacrifice of English interests it will be absurd to complain 
of Parliamentary criticism. Up to tho present time Mr. 
Gladstone has provided abundant excuse for preliminary 
warnings and provisional protests. The declaration that 
English interests in Egypt, and also in the rest of the world, 
would bo regarded as paramount was conceived in bus hap- 
piest vein of oracular sophistry. In exactly the .same sense it 
might bo argued that cruelty to human beings is objection - 
able because animals ought not to be cruelly treated and 
because man is an animal. It is possible that other foreign 
complications may require Parliamentary notice. The 
wholesalo slaughter in Zululund, for which t-ho English 
Cabinet is responsible, cannot bo indefinitely tolerated. 
Tho proposed treaty with Portugal as to tho Lower Congo, 
and the negotiations of tho International African Company 
with Franco, may also furnish subjects for discussion. It 
is not satkf jctory to know that whatever tho Government 
may dotoj£t: ( i>e supported by tho votes of a disapproving bub 
unalienat^ majority. 

The few members who take an intelligent interest in finance 
will apparently allow Mr. Childers s measures to pass with- 
out prolonged opposition \ but it is possible that some ex- f 


pression may bo given to the general doubt as to the prudence 
of meddling with tho currency. There would lx? no diffi- 
culty in meeting tho exjiense of restoring tho gold coinage 
by tho issue of a temporary loan of moderate amount^ A 
mere shade of distrust in the soundness of tho currency 
would cost the country more than the moderate outlay whir Ir 
must by somo means bo provided. Contrivances for dis- 
guising necessary expenditure involve a waste of ingenuity ; 
but it. is doubtful whether Mr. Childers's device may 
not lie passively accepted. His threatened augmentation of 
tho Succession Duty, which is much more important than 
the adulteration of half-sovereigns, cannot be properly dis- 
cussed during the present Session. The measure will 
perhaps be reserved to a Parliament which will regulate 
taxation according to tho convenience of constituents who 
will themselves he exempt. 'Hie vast majority of tho new 
electors will contribute neither to the income-tax nor to 
the Legacy and Succession Duties. Tho dissociation of 
taxation from representative power has long been foreseen. 
Democratic innovators are well advised in postponing tho 
introduction of their financial theories till they have secured 
tho monopoly of electoral power. 

It is still uncertain whether Irish affairs may not in tho 
latter put of the Session refiu mo tho prominence which 
they enjoxed in former years. Mr. Trevelyan’s measure 
for encouraging the sale and purchase of land must neces- 
sarily have been unpalatable cither to the Land League 
faction or to the owners of property, anil it will impose a 
very heavy burden on the public revenue. Mr. PARNF.LL 
has naturally reserved to himself the right of opposing a 
measure which is extravagantly favourable to his clients. 
Neither he. nor his followers pretend to regard justice in 
their dealings with landowners. It may, perhaps, be im- 
possibloto counteract their advice that tenants should refuse 
to purchase, in the hope that they may obtain the foe- 
simple of the land on easier terms. Their attitude during 
the debates on Mr. Trevelyan's Bill will ho determined by 
tho same considerations. During tho present Session 
tho Hkalvs, the O'Buie.ns, and the Bureaus have? scarcely 
found a sufficient vent for their energies. Even the 
pleasure of worrying Mr. Trevelyan by vexatious questions 
must sometimes pall ; and tho familiar processes of obstruc- 
tion could not have been revived with advantage. The 
Liberals, who consider themselves loyal, have voluntarily 
done tho work of tho Irish agitators. Tho transfer of 
nearly tho whole representation of Ireland to the enemies 
of tho Grown and the Empire will have bc?en accomplished 
without the need of any exertion except two or three votes 
in f.i\ourof the Franchise Bill. The Home Rulers share 
with the Maiidi and his followers, excepting, indeed, tho 
few thousands who were slain in kittle, Mr. Gladstone's 
.sympathy fur patriots 44 who are rightly struggling to bo free.*’ 


THE CIIANTREY BEQUEST. 

one who has rnado a personal inspect ion of the pie- 
-Lx lures deposited at South Kensington by the Trustees 
of the Chnntrey Bequest would be likely to guess at tho 
terms of the great sculptor’s will. So far as the general 
public can judge, the fund exists for the purpose of assisting 
tho families of deceased artists; of encouraging young 
painters, especially if they chance to he Scotch, there being 
apparently a 14 favoured nation " clause for that purpose ; of 
buying something from every year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, the fund being evidently intended exclusively for 
the benefit of Academicians and their pupils. Strange to 
say, there is nothing whatever of this kind in the will. It# 
provides that, niter the death of the testator’s widow, which 
happened in 1878, an addition of 300/. n year was to bo 
made to tlm salary of the President of the Royal Academy 
and 50/. to that of the Secretary, and that the interest of 
the residuo should be employed in collecting a gallery “ of 
“ works of fine art, of tho highest merit,” whether by a 
native or a foreigner, who has worked exclusively in Groat 
Britain. Tho Trustees were further enjoined to buy only 
works of the 4i highest merit,” and were expressly forbidden 
to think of anything else in making their selection. Tho 
exact words of this part of the will are ns follows : — “ My 
u will is farther that such President and Council, in making 
44 their decision, shall have regard solely to the intrinsic 
“ merit of the work, and not to allow any feeling of sym- 
44 pat hy with an artist or his family, by reason of his or 
i4 their circumstances, !o influence them.” They were ex- 
pressly forbidden to give a commission ; but tho price paid 
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was to be liberal, and entirely at the discretion of the 
President and Council. The works thus bought wore 
<o 1)0 exhibited for a month, either- at tho Academy 
or olsewhere. it was further provided that no part of 
the fund was to ho employed in creeling a gallery, 
as Sir Francis Chantkky expected that a suitable build 
mg would be provided by tho State. The State has ful- 
filled thia export; l 1 ion by allowing tlio pictures to bo hung 
in a chamber at tho South Kensington Museum, where 
they aro very well ^eon. Ciiantkky intended that bis 
trustees should have tho occasional advantage of larger 
funds at their di. per il, :md permitted them to accumulate 
tho annual interest lor a period not exceeding live years ; 
and desired that they should never think it necessary to 
spend all, or any, of the money in hand. How far tho 
Council of the Koyil Academy has carried out the spirit 
of the will must bo judged by an examination of tho col- 
lection, and by observing the way in which the money has 
been laid out. Attention has been very pointedly called to 
tho subject this >car, and the idea of the highest art shown 
by the Trustees has been found to diffir somewhat widely 
from that of the general public and the art critics. 

The pictures exhibited at South Kensington aro twenty- 
one in number, hour pieces of sculpture are in the same 
renm. It cannot be said that more than four or live of the 
pictures aro of “ tin* highest art.” One of them is tho 
“ Venus and /Ksenia pi us,” by Mr. Poyntkk, which was the 
licit, picture of its year and is now the host in the 
Him n troy Collection. Mr. Watts’s “ Psycho” is admired 
bv those who understand this phase of Mr. Waits’s art. 
-Mr. Brett's “ Britannia’s Realm ” is unquestionably his ■ 
masterpiece. Very far behind these I hive is Mr. Orciiard- 
;u\’s melodramatic “Napoleon on hoard the lh l/^rophun” 
Mr. Ye\mkn’s “ Amv llobsart” is a large, but hardly a 
•g i** *iit, work. Mr. W. L. Wym.ik’s view on the Lower 
Thames is good in its way, as is, in a very different way, 
Mr. Hooke's “ Until.” Mr. John Collier's “ Hudson ” is 
vciy powerful if painful. The rest of tho pictures semn to 
let vo been chosen only to set off those we have named. No 
straining of tho wonts will make out a water-colour by 
Mr. Wade tube “tv work of art of the highest merit.” 
Mr. DICK SEE has since bel ied the moderate promise ho 
gave when ho painted 41 I hu mony.” Tho great Hilton is 
certainly not of the “ highest merit,” and is tho ouly old 
picture in Lho colled ion. How far did its purchase fall in 
with tho “sympathy” clause quoted above? There are 
works by Mr. Ukih, Mr, Fa iigm arson, Mr. J. Knight, Mr. 
Johnson, Air. (-lark, and others, of which we can only say 
that they will hold their own with Mr. IV/rriE’s 14 Vigil” 
and Mr. Murray's l.njdscnpo fnnn this gear’s Academy. Of 
tho sculpture, Sir Friiieri* k Leighton's “ Python ” and 1 
Mr. Tiiornkyueoit'.s “ 'fencer ” aro worthy to stand by j 
Mr. Poyntku’h “Venus,” and may in Ihcir own style* 
bo reckoned works of liigli art, which cannot honestly j 
bo said of tho two statues associated with them. When ! 
Mr. Seymour Livyk’h “After Hullodcn” comes from. 
Buvlinglon House, it may fairly match Mr. Ukciiakdson’s ’ 
“ Napoleon”; but it is impossible for even t he most leniently , 
disposed critic to nay that the Trustees of the Hhantrey 1 
Bequest would not have been better advised if, instead of 
buying twenty-eight works, they hud been content with, j 
say, eight, and had saved their money to add perhaps a ! 
Heynolus, perhaps a 1 1 ainsdoroltui, perhaps a Turner, to 
tho collection. The present exhibition of the I loyal Academy 
is not a very good one indeed, some judges say it is a very 
bad ono — but the Trustees of the fund might- unquestionably 
by a little seeking near tho ceilings of the different rooms 
have found at least one figure-picture and at least, two land- 
scapes hotter worthy of selection than those they have pur- 
chased. Tlmir administration of the trust should bo watched 
very jealously and ruefully by the public. It is not, ns 
Mr. Headstone oddly contended, a private alfiir. Mr. 
OladsJonk would be tin* last to allow such a ple.t if it was 
pub forward by a Loudon Alderman or an Irish Church- 
man. Possibly it is a gratifying thing to a member of ail 
artistic body to have it within his power to recommend a 
“work of art” which but for such recommendation might 
have a slender reed to lean on in its own merits. Sympathy 
of ft pot purely artistic kind may bo suspected by tho 
profane ns tho reason for some recent purchases. This may 
or may not l»o tho case, huh certainly such a method is 
hardly what Sir Fhynoih UhantreY intended to encourage 
bv tho terms of his will. Tho members of tho Royal 
Academy should resolutely set their laces against what 


outsiders coarsely designate as “ jobbery.” We cannot 
go so far tvs this; but if wo visit the Chantrey Gallery 
at South Kensington, remembering the terms of the 
bequest, and romemboring also the very similar, but 
of course much larger, collection at the Luxembourg at 
Paris, it is impossible to think that tho trustay^Jave ful- 
filled their duty to the public. They may, of r%*se, and 
according to Mr. Headstone th?J do, repudiate any obliga- 
tion to tho public* ; but that it exists is not to be explained 
away by such a donial. The Academy is not a private asso- 
ciation. Tf it is, let it drop tho title of “Royal,” and take 
lodgings for itself. But as long as it enjoys its charter it is 
bound bv tho same laws, and must perform its duties with 
the same regard to public opinion, as* if it were governed 
by a Minister of State, and called a “ department.” 


TIIF. ART OF FICTION. 

I T IIP' rule (so familiar to disappointed authors) that 
ci ilieism is written by iho fellows who have failed is not 
without, its exceptions. In a pamphlet published by Messrs. 

( Jiiatto c t W INDUS we have Mr. Res a NT, one of tho fellows 
who have succeeded, writing on “ Tho Art of Fiction,” 
Few tilings are more interesting to all who caro for any 
art than criticism by an artist. It may he said, as a general 
rub*, that all discourses on the theory of any art, on 
H*-»thetics of every degree, aro practically useless. But so 
aro metaphysics and moral philosophy; yet those studies 
have an undying attraction, though they neither make us 
more moral nor more wise. Mr. Bes ant's remarks on an 
art which he practises with such success will make no ono 
a, better novelist., though they may perhaps prevent some 
persmis from attempting to writo fiction. Yet they aro full 
of interest, to all lovers of fiction, from the housemaid with 
her London Journal to tho learned judge or weary states- 
man, who aro often as confirmed and indiscriminate novel- 
readers as the housemaid. 

Wo have somet imes wished that every ono who lives by 
criticism could bo made to write (not to publish) at least 
on(' novel. That would show reviewers (as Turner said 
of his own art) “ how difficult it is,” and would perhaps take 
tlm self-confidence out of them. Yet the process might, fail. 
Tho Into Mr. George Lewes had written Jianthorpe , and, 
not the less, was 1 ho author of a letter of critical advice to 
Ciiyulotte Bronte, in which he seemed to think that ho 
knew more about her art than the author of Jam L’/trc. 
Mr. Besant's essay will at least show some peoplo “ how 
“ difficult it is,” how laborious a task is the composition of 
rot nance. We may pass over his thooiios about the place 
of lid inn among tlm other arts and his theory concerning 
amateur novelists. “ These wo give our daily dreadful life 
“ to,” as Mr. Browning says about Dante. The novelist, 
Mr. B i;sA nt says, must have sympathy, must have tho 
enthusiasm of humanity ; but it by no means follows that Mr. 
Frederic ILykrikon, or any other eminent (-ointist, would 
make a good figure if he penned a romance. The enthusiasm 
of humanity is not the one thing needful, and Mr. Besant 
notes its absence iu Dk Foe, we do not quite see why. 
Next tho novelist, must have the gift of selection, like tho 
painter, like Turner for example, who would raise a tower 
some hundred foci, and introduce a lake where none 
was visible, in the interest of his picture. It is not easy to 
make out what Mr. Besant’s attitude towards such a 
I novelist as Flaudeiit may be. He wishes the artist in 
I romance to choo>u ad humanity for his pvovinee and to be 
untiring in minute observation. No one is less squeamish 
in recording all emotions, even the most obsenro and dis- 
i creditable, of humanity ; no one is more unwearying in tho 
j collection of facts and in study by actual experiment ; no 
1 one, again, is more deeply convinced that his works have 
a moral mission than the author of V A ssommoir. Mr. 
Besant believes in this universality of in tores t, this per- 
sonal observation, this moral purposo, yet (in his recent 
lecture) he spoko with extreme severity of M. Zola. Tho 
reason is not far to seek, us much of that author's work is 
an al>omination to tho cleanly British mind. But, if we 
can imagino M. Zola without his delight in things unclean, 
and with a jollier mental habit (for Mr. Besant thinks tho 
artist should have 44 a hrerty manner”), then >ho Freuch- 
. man would almost bo the critic’s ideal romanceiftnlle pro- 
bably agrees with Mr. Besant “that every thing in fiction 
“ which is invented, and is not the result of personal ox- 
“ pericnco and observation, is worthless.” Hero, perhaps, 
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Mr. Besant’s own practice differs from his precepts. M In 
“ Borne other arts the design may be fanciful, unreal, or 
“ grotesque; but in modem Fiction, whoso sole end, aim, 
41 and purpose is to portray humanity and human character, 
44 the <|gaign must be in accordance with the customs and 
44 ge^JBLpractice of living men and women under any 
44 pr^ .3B set of circumstances and conditions.” Yes ; but 
if the proposed circumstances and conditions be as fantastic 
as in The Case of Mr . Lucraft , or All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men, thoro is more room for 44 tho unreal, fanciful, or 
44 grotesque " than Mr. Besant scorns disposed to allow. 
8o much the better, of course, for tho art of fiction. He 
who practises it, in any case, must have sympathy, humour, 
observation, power of description, power of selection and of 
dramatic presentation, and, above all, a story to tell — a 
story which will fill his book, as its idea fills a sonnet, 
without padding. Let tho ambitious lady (or gentleman) 
about to stain foolscap ask herself or himself as to the 
possession of those necessary qualities, and whelltcr tho 
gift of stylo accompanies them. But the beginner is more 
likely to reflect that ho will he no worse than most of his 
neighbours, which, so far, is true. His real merits ho will 
find out when he tries to get his l>ook published, not on 
commission — a thing, says Mr. Bksakt, which should 44 never, 
44 In ever, NEVER” be done. 


POLITICAL ELUCIDATION. 

O N Saturday last the supporters of tho London Govern- 
ment Bill assembled in the Town Hull of Kensington 
to consider the measure in question. The meeting, as wo 
read in the papers, was crowded. Had it not been so, tho 
fault would not have lain with those who manage tho 
Liberal cause in the borough which Hir Charles Dilke re- 
presents in Parliament. The peculiar method of elucidating 
political questions which consists in packing meetings and 
] mnehing heads is well understood in Chelsea, and it has 
been pleasantly said that it is to its powers of 44 elucidation,” 
and not to any connection with mysteries, that the E leu sis 
Club, to which Sir Charles Dilke owes so much, is in- 
dobted for its name. It is known to all p rsons in London, 
nnd to most in the country, that tho Bill excites the 
smallest possible amount of popular enthusiasm. Indeed 
it has often been said, and with absolute truth, that 
Iiondon is against tho Bill. Nobody is better awaro of tho 
fact than those who have brought tho Bill in. When, 
therefore, there is no genuine public opinion in favour of it, 
and a very strong and genuine public opinion against it — of 
which fact tho introducers of ii, living in London, are fully 
aware — it becomes necessary to get up something which, to 
the eyes of persons not living in London, may simulate 
public opinion. 

With this object the mooting of Saturday last was con- 
vened. Wo aro able to state positively that this was a 
packed meeting. Printed circulars were freely sent round in 
tho borough begging the supporters of the Liberal members 
to appear early, lest those on tho other side should get in 
first. And tho lettoi'S which have since appeared in tho 
papers show that the private applications made before- 
hand had been most effective. A largo number of persons 
responded to the Liberal call, and thoso people who eamo 
hi later on the understanding that the meeting was a 
public one in the ordinary and honest acceptation of 
the term found themselves deceived. We have before 
now had occasion to show how spiritless, in spito of the 
best of causes, the Conservative organization in Chelsea 
is compared with that of its Liberal opponents. The whip 
by which tho supporters of Sir Charles Dilke wero 
brought together mentioned particularly tho hour at which 
the doors would be opened, and begged them to attend early 
(the italics are those of tho circular) ; and it further added 
that, as there was reason to believe that opposition might 
be made, the Honorary Secretary trusted 44 that you will do 
44 all in your power to contribute,. to tho success of this 
41 important meeting.” Tho reports of tho proceedings show 
that this appeal was not made in vain. A correspondent, 
writing to the Standard of Tuesday, states that he and a 
crowd of other people had assembled at the front entrance 
of the Kgastraton Town Hall by half-past seven, at which 
hour the ran* wore opened. Now in the circular sent 
round to th?supporters of Sir Charles Dilke, which we 
have before us, a quarts past seven wus mentioned (under-, 
lined) as the time to be present ; and, whon the hall was 
opened at the half-hour, the general public found that it 


was already partly filled by thoso who hml not entered in 
at the door, but had climbed in by some other way. The 
meaning of tho circular becomes thus at oneo apparent, and 
the truth of our statement that the meeting was a packed 
one still more evident. The subsequent events of the 
evening make this truth so palpable that tho memliers 
for Chelsea themselves would not now dispute it any- 
where in public without a playful wink at their friends. 
A correspondent writing to the St. James’s CivMte relates 
how four well kuown roughs attempted to enter the hall, 
but wero repulsed by the }>olioe, till the Jatt.r were 
told by a well- informed Liberal that the four in question 
were 44 all right” and “our men. 11 He goes on to relate 
how they proved, tho earnestness of their politic;! 1 con- 
victions by assaulting many persons and, in particular, 
by knocking down, kicking, uml dragging along tho floor 
an elderly gentleman, who was at last rescued by tho in- 
tervention of the bystanders. Another correspondent 
writing to tho Standard ways that, notwithstanding all tho 
packing and all tho roughs, there wero so many persons 
present opposed to the Bill that the name of Lord Salisbury 
whenever mentioned was loudly and longly cheered, and 
t hat a gentleman on the platform at this so-called 44 public ” 
meeting wn.s assaulted and turned out of the llall for being 
one of tho cheerors. Wo have both the name of this 
gentleman and the mode of his ejection on tho independent 
authority of other eye- witnesses. The meeting, in short, 
was a fraudulent one, intended to convoy to oouutiy con- 
stituencies the notion, which everybody in London knows 
to he untrue, that a majority of Londoners aio iri favour of 
tho Government Bill. 

It is dillieult sometimes for well -infonpod persons to 
write gravely on a subject which is nevertheless one of the 
gravest in modern politics. Aud this is tho power which 
our present civilization puts into the hands of party man- 
agers to manufacture, adultemte. and falsify public opinion. 
Mean and laughable as it is when viewed in so mo aspects, 
the subject is one of the highest public, importance, it is 
now possible, ua it. was not in former days, tor a handful of 
adroit persons, backed by adequate funds, to create tho 
false impression that they stand as tho representatives of 
popular feeling. To pack meetings ; to meet tho figures and 
facts of opponents, not with other fads and figures, but with 
a positive ami untruthful denial; to send round deceptive 
circulars ; to organize resolutions of country 44 Hundreds” 
(who aro alike ignorant and circles of metropolitan life) 
as to the way in which our affairs can bo best administered — 
all this is, ns wo have often .said, nothing inoro or 1< ss than 
the deliberate manufacture ol* a. spurious public opinion. 
And the result of this system applied to all political 
questions is to degrade and dishonour public life, and to 
force out of it all those who value, above any other con- 
sideration, tho sense that they are gontlomou and men of 
honour. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 

rilHE French Senate and Chamber of Deputies are 
A settling down to work after their holidays with a 
pleasant feeling that their country has scored a distinct 
success in Tonquin, and is in a fair way to do something 
striking elsewhere. Tho Republican majority of tho legis- 
lators may further reflect with pleasure that tho Bonapnrtist 
and Monarchical parties have been doing their very best to 
make themselves consumodly ridiculous. M. Paul dk 
Cassacnac; has hit upon a grand plan for upsetting tho 
Republic and ruining Prince Jerome Bonaparte. Accord- 
ing to this notable scheme, all the Monarchical Oppositions 
were to have patched up an alliance by the admission of 
direct contraries for tho purpose of destroying tho exist- 
ing form of government, and then when it was done they 
were to' see what they should see. in tho meantime 
tho redoubted editor of tho Pays was not perhaps uvenso 
to temporary and local alliances with the anarchists, who 
form the extreme of his enemies, the Republicans. It 
is M. on Gassag sac's opinion, apparently, that a Repub- 
lican is only thoroughly hateful when ho possesses .some 
remains of moderation and good sense. This league, as 
might have been expected, w r as scarcely oven stillborn. 
Here and there a Monarchist partisan may have fallen in 
with M. dk Cassaonac’s egregious proposal; but, as a 
rule, tho party declined to start on such an exceedingly 
vague course of adventure under such a leader. While 
the fighting men of the Empire were scheming hi this 
serio-comic fashion, their dynasty has been setting all Faria 
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laughing by & family quarrel of a most commonplace dia- 
meter. It has been a matter of solemn debate aud angry 
public squabbling whether Prince Jerome was or was 
not going to allow Prim e Victor, his son, heir, und rival, 
to havo lodgings for himself and a sufficient allowance. 
Tho great question was further complicated by curious 
stories about legacies and unknown benefactors, and doubts 
as to whether the whole quarrel is not u piece of amateur 
theatricals got up for the benefit of such persons as uro 
easy to bo led by fho iaw\ While the enemies of tho 
Republic arc proving to demonstration that they can do 
nothing singly, and ih.stiu.st one another too much to unite, 
the Chambers can turn with a quiot mind to the business 
of legislation. The Senate works with a distressing sense 
that something unpleasant for it is brewing in another 
place ; hut for the present it has a task of its own to 
disjiose of. This is M. Naquet'b Divorce Hill, a measure 
designed to drpri\e the large and flourishing body of French 
novelists of :i considerable share of tlicir daily bread. Tho 
merits of the question are simple enough on the surface. 
Tho Senate has to decide whether a eouutry in which j,.Soo 
judicial separations are granted yearly can or cannot allow 
complete divorce without, shaking tho basis of social order, 
ami ruining the institution of the family. 

While tho Semite is trying to distingue h between tho 
sense and the sentiment — often very mawkish and unwhole- 
some of the divorce question, the Chamber of Deputies is 
at work on the Army Hill, and is preparing to ret about 
the revision of the (Constitution. The French army has 
notoriously been in a state which can he satisfactory to its 
enemies only for a long time past. The Chamber will have 
to deal with difficulties which are common to most European 
nations, and with others peculiar to France. The system of 
mobilization is known to he confused ; the stall*. Mm cavalry, 
and the artille.ry urn deficient, in many respects. Since 
Franco has taken up an active Colonial policy it luis become 
a mutter of pressing ncrc-j-ity to organize a stronger special 
permanent force than the existing marine infantry, for 
prolonged service on distant stations. These, however, are | 
comparatively minor difficulties, and could bo overcome by j 
hotter management, or tho outlay of morn money. The \ 
want of officers, and especially of non-commissioned t dicers, ' 
is a far more serious defect. France has not educated men 
enough to officer tho army on a war finding; and the 
difficulty of finding non eommis-donetl officers is increasing 
every day. Owing to the growing distaste for military 
bersico, and the general prosperity of the country, it 
is found impossible to tempt men to remain long content 
with tho position of sergeant. The want is exaggerated 
by tho French system of promoting a large pcrcuntngo 
of sergeants to tho higher tanks, by which all tho best 
men aro taken away from the discharge of humble but 
most necessary duties. It is obvious that the first remedy 
to bo tried should bo an increase of pay ; but tho 
Ministry, under severe pressure from its supporters, has 
preferred another and very French method. Ey tho 
existing military law, which was copied from tho Ger- 
mans, )ouug men who havo received a certain degree of 
education, and who can Alford to pay a sum of money, nro 
allowed to sorvo for one year only. This has struck tho 
severe Republican virtue of M. Ferry's majority as an 
odious social privilege, a thing to bo aliolishcd. The new 
Bill, therefore, makes military service obligatory fur three 
years, and declares nil exemptions illegal. In this way it 
is hoped that educated men who find themselves doomed 
to three years in the ranks will be driven into idling tho 
positions of sergeant and corporal, and the French army 
will be amply supplied with intelligent non-commissioned 
officers. Tho specious air of impartial justice in tho mea- 
sure covers its veal iniquity. No importance is allowed 
to the contention that throe years' service represents very 
different things to a lawyer or a man of business and 
to a vine dresser. The majority has shut its eyes to tho 
obvious fact that Franco cannot support all tho men who 
will be called out under the provisions of this Bill. It | 
winks at tho equally obvious truth that some exemptions | 
will be nee tn*ary, and that they will bo given underhand if 
they cannot bo given openly. Tho protests of commercial 
bodies and the learned professions are set aside as claims 
for a privilege, and the clause making the three years* ser- 
vice obligatory has been voted. It will establish a system 
which cannot work, und has sacrificed tho French army to a 
pedantic theory of social equality. Meanwhile, tho con- j 
sciences of the Deputies aro clear. They bas e once more 
declared all men equal on paper. 


The Revision Bill has this much in common with the 
Army Bill, that it also is to a large extent a matter of 
sentiment. To a foreigner there does not seem to be any 
reason why tho Constitution should be revised at all, aud 
many why it should be left ns it is. It preventayiobody 
in France from having his say, and it oerfainlj^tffios not 
leave tho Government unduly weak. To revise ft merely 
bocauso it was drawn up by Monarchical party leaders who 
hoped to use it for the defeat of the Republican party scorns 
tho merest pedantry, if it is not small personal spite. It 
is, however, the origin of the Constitution rather than its 
form which displeases the Republicans of the moderate 
party who are now in power. They are not content to 
know that the dangerous game played by tho Dac do 
B non ijk and his friends proved, an it deserved to prove, a 
complete failure. They will not lie content till they live 
under a Constitution made by themselves. Apparently, 
however, they will be content with changing as little as 
possible. M. Ferry's revision is the work of men who feel 
they must do something because they have talked them- 
selves into it. llo is thoroughgoing in one thing only. 
Public prayers nro to be abolished s<nis phrase. Tho 
rest of tho revision deals with tho French institution 
which comes next in weakness after the Church. Tho 
powers and tho form of the Senate are to he pared and 
pruned. Life Senators arc no longer to bo elected, although 
those who arc already elected are to remain in enjoyment 
of their privilege. In tho future, too, the communes will 
have votes for the election of Senators in proportion to 
their size. Tho Senate's power of amending money Bills 
sent up from the Chamber of Deputies is to be restricted. 
In short, it is less a revision of the Constitution than a 
revision of tho Senate that seems necessary to M. Ff.hu y. 
At the bottom of his heart- lie thinks, to judge from tho 
Bill as far os it is yet known, that nothing need be done at 
all ; but he is bound by his own words, and the promises 
made by his parly when it was in Opposition and needed 
a cry. It is characteristic of French politics that the 
Revision Bill starts with a declaration that the Republic is 
immortal. A Bill of this kind is manifestly not calculated 
to please tho extreme Republican party, and that is with- 
out pe rad venture the best thing that can ho said in its 
favour. It was scarcely worth while revising at all if so 
little needed change; but changes are sometimes imposed 
by tho necessities of parties, and then it is wire to do as 
little ns possible. M. Ferry probably has good reason to 
know that there is no Conservative party to fight fur tho 
Constitution in its present accidental form. 


CRICKET. 

f 111 IK match between M.C.O. and the Australians is 
A now matter of ancient hisLory. One or two remarks, 
however, may be offered on an event which, though ancient, 
is not tho less historical. In the first place, tho Club 
were extremely fortunate to have the first innings on a 
wicket far more perfect than most things in a universe 
which is far from being complete or equal to our de- 
sires. Again, the Club was lucky in the decision of the 
umpire, who gave Mr. Crack not out (on an appeal 
for bt uni ping) when ho had made only about a dozen 
runs. Tho howler was Mr. Cooper, who tosses an ex- 
tremely slow hall, that gets up aud gets in very rapidly 
from leg ; and Mr. Grace did not at llrst seem at homo 
with his deliveries. Mr. Cooper bowls almost exactly like 
Mr. Craig, who puzzled the Colonists a good deal at 
Edinburgh two years ago. After that let off, we only 
observed one apparent chance given by Mr. Grace, u 
hard one to the bowler, lie took the edge ofT the Aus- 
tralians' bowling, and tho spirit out of it, wherein he 
was aided by Mr. Steel. Out of practice as he pro- 
hably was, Mr. Steel played a* well as we have over seen 
him do, and it is impossible to beat his best. Barnes's 
century was also got in his best manner; he is an ex- 
emplary bat when liu has confidence. Tho best Australian 
bowler was Mr. Spof forth, who never tired or grew iu- 
difFcrent. The fielding was far better than that of tho 
English team. Tho innovation of leaving the ground in a 
body, during play, for refreshments was to Regretted, 
though palliated by the extreme heat of thoty’eathor and 
length of the innings. The cricket in tho two Australian 
innings partook of the nature of skittles. Banneiiman, 
Mr. Murdoch, and, in the second innings, Mr. Spof forth 
played cricket. Several of the others apparently wont in 
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to bit at everything, and seemed to have made tip their 
minds to lose the match. Mr. McDonnell did, indoed, 
hit over the Pavilion and out of the ground in all direc* 
tions. L jSLjito undaunted by his wonderful swiping, Mr. 
I. kept on Mr. O. T. Studd, in spite of many 

mis sea catches. Mr. Guacg had a bad hand ; but that was a 
reason for not putting him out for catches in the long- field. 
The high wind also made “skyers” difficult to judge, and 
Mr. O’Brien let one chance fall behind bis head, though 
he held another admirably. Mr. 0 . T. Studd showed much 
judgment in a catch at cover-point, where the fielding of 
Mr. Steel was an example to all. Never before, perhaps, 
in such a match did a man give four chances m three 
consecutive balls, get- missed thrico, and caught the fourth 
time of asking. This feat, which appears impossible, was 
per formed by the batsman being lot off in tho long-field, at 
point, at wickets, while the hall was held by slip after it 
had bounded from the hand of tho wicket-keeper. It was 
a great pity that Midwinter could not play ; in fact, the 
Australians hail all tho worst of the luck. 

The cricket at Birmingham scarcely counts, and a grass- 
less wicket, caused a. serai eli team to he disposed of for 82 
and 26, while tho Australians hail much difficulty even 
then in winning. Mr. (hi ui stop 11 Huron's bowling has won 
him a place in tho Eleven of Gentlemen who play the 
Australians at Lord’s. But at Lord’s there is grass on the 
wickets. 

At the Universities, Cambridge has shown 11 lack of 
howling in tho match with Yorkshire, which scored three 
centuries in one innings. Tho batting, too, did not reveal very 
much promise. At Oxford Mr. Hine Haycock played a very 
long and faultless innings for Perambulators (men from* 
the six public schools) against Et Get eras. Mr. Whitby, 
who bowled so successfully against the Australians, quite 
failed against the Perambulators. On a very good wicket he 
appears to lose his sting, and ‘he ought certainly not to bo 
hacked about bowling in college matches. A swift howler, 
especially when \ery young, should not take too much out 
of himself. 

Jn tho match between Australians and Gentlemen of 
England, at Lord’s, one Eleven is not represent.it ive. Mr. 
Lucas is not playing, nor Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, nor 
another excellent hat and wicket-keeper, Mr. Kemp, who 
lias again scored so freely for < )xford. JV! 1*. Uhris'Ioi’IIKIU’/in, 
Mr. Robertson, Mr. Bush, none of them batsmen, aro in to 
howl and keep wicket; while Mr. Forbes, Mr. Evans, and 
Mr. Rotherham nro absent, and Air. O’Brien is pursuing 
his studies in collegiate cloisters. In tho first innings 
Air. Grace and Lord Harr is played well ; Mr. Ridley 
Bti 11 hotter, when lio overcame his horror at Mr. Giffen’s 
deliveries; and Air. Vernon, as usual this was in 

great force. The bowlers played bowler’s innings, except 
Mr. Steel. Australia made a bad beginning before their 
wicket-keeper began to hit. On the whole, the match, as 
far as it lias gone at the time we write, shows the strength 
of amateur batting and the feebleness of amateur fast 
bowling. 


THE PARK RAILWAY SCHEME. 

TITHE Report from the Select Committee on the “ Park 
JL Railway anil Parliament Stieel Improvement Bill” 
was presented to the House at the beginning of tho week. 
It is of tho mildest and most inconclusive character, and we 
aro not surprised to hear that the promoters of the scheme 
intend to try again next year. The Committee refuse to 
banction tho Bill for various reasons, but, on tho whole, 
admit its principle. Tho wording of tho itojiort is very 
vague and even obscure, but, so far as wo can gather from it, 
tho question of ventilation was considered the most serious 
one, and that of “a physical junction or an interchange 
“ station ” as next in importance. The Committee did not 
consider it M within their provin'oe ” to offer any opinion as 
to tho limits within which the principle of connecting a 
ubfic improvement with a concession to a railway should 
0 confined. This is a pity ; the point is ono on which such 
a Committee might have tqxdrcn strongly ; and they would 
Asturedfe^ve had public opinion with them if they lmd ex- 
pressly cTidemned the mischievous practice of allowing the 
employes of a Government department to meddle with the 
schemes of engineers and the professional promoters of Com- 
panies. They appear, however, to have had more than a sus- 
picion as to the designs of the Great Western Company to 
which wo adverted Last week. Some of the witnesses “ dearly 


“ contemplated tho ubo by the Great Western Railway of 
44 the proposed terminus” at Westminster ; and the Report 
draws attention, therefore, to tho recommendations of an 
earlier Committee — that of the IIouso of Lords in 1863 -. 
in which it is expressly stated to he undesirable that tho 
main stations of tho principal long lines of railway should 
bo brought further into London, while it was suggested 
that new lines should bo constructed 44 for carrying pas- 
14 sengers from different parts of London to the main 
11 stations of tho long lines,” and that these shorter lines 
should not be in the hands of the great Companies. 

The question of junctions is much insisted upon. Sir 
Edward Watkin promised, if this Bill was paused, to apply 
for leave to make a junction with the District Railway 
when the. District Railway had obtained leave to double its 
line. If tho District Railway did not obtain this leave 
before 1886, then Sir Edward undertook that ft junction 
should Ihj made between the Westminster terminus and the 
Thames Embankment, by means of a subway. This very 
disjunctive and hypothetical proposition does not satisfy tho 
Committee, who are of opinion that tho obligation on tho 
District Railway to double its lirio <f would be of SO 
“ onerous a itature as to he practically prohibitive”; that 
a physical junction with the inner lino would he attended 
with delay and inconvenience, if not with danger ; that an 
interchange station would be best, but that a subway of 
the nature and length proposed would not answer. They 
further observed that a physical junction would involve a 
diversion of the line, and would in terfero with the proposed 
arrangements between the First ('ommissioxer of Works 
and the Railway Gompany. Put into plain English, this 
seems to mean that, though Sir E. Watkin was at first 
willing and happy <0 accede to the views of the First Com- 
missioner and his subordinate, ho was quite as willing and 
happy to throw them overboard when he had got all ho could 
out of them. So far, then, it is dear that tlio Committee re- 
fused to sanction (1) the. intrusion of the Great Western ; 
(2) the widening of the District Line; and (3) the junction 
of tho District Lino and the Parks Line. On the other 
hand, tho Committee made no difficulty as to tho intro- 
duction of tlio line into tho Parks, conceiving this to bo tho 
province of the First Commissioner, which it undoubtedly 
is. But it does not seem to have occurred to tho Committee 
that , when tho First Commissioner fails to fulfil his duty in 
this lcspect, it was quite within their province to say so. 
The First Commissioner should not “ in his province ” have 
sanctioned tin* scheme, and the failure to point this out 
otherwise than by suggestion or implication is a very un- 
satisfactory feature of the Report. 

With regard to the ventilating shafts the Report is 
scarcely moro explicit. “Your Committee,” it says, M do 
44 not feel in a position to express any very decided opinion.” 
Tho system of ventilating tho tunnels as explained by the 
promoters was wholly and admittedly experimental only. 
Widely different views were expressed by the practical men 
examined, and a doubt clouded the minds of the Committcn 
as to 44 whether tho cost of working such ventilation 
“ effectively would not bo exceedingly heavy in proportion 
“ to tho traffic of tho line.” Several witnesses expressed 
their opinion that in a few years the Railway Company 
would apply 41 for power to make openings or 4 blowholes ’ 
44 in the Parks, an application which it might be difficult to 
“ resist.” There was an equal diversity of testimony as to 
the effect which would be produced by the ventilating shafts 
44 and as to whether in certain states of tho atmosphere) 
“ considerable nuisanco might not l>e experienced from the 
11 concentration at three points only of vitiated air proceed- 
41 ing from tunnels of such length, on lines worked under 
“ tho conditions proposed.” The Report is evidently an 
attempt to reconcile divergent views ; for, after the above 
sentence, comes this one, which to tho ordinary reader will 
appear wholly inconsistent with it : — 44 It is fair to state 
44 that in our view such inconvenience has been greatly 
44 overrated by many of tho witnesses.” 

The last pain graph of the Report is, perhaps, tho least 
satisfactory of all. The absence of any demand on the part 
of tho public for such a railway, and the very outspoken 
opposition to tho scheme which was revealed by those per- 
sons most to be affected by it, aro passed over in a brief 
clause of a longer sentence, and aro only used, so to speak, 
to round a period. They think a railway through tho 
Parks is not, in itself, 11 very objectionable thing; but 
they think permission to rnako 0110 should only bo granted 
44 when a public wunt of such communication has been 
44 clearly proved. In this instance, beyond the undis- 
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“ puted assertion tint new lines create new traffic, littlo 
“ or no direct evident o of any such want was brought 
“ forward.” This is by ro means strong enough. Thoro is 
•not a word as to the uppo-irion to the scheme which was 
offered by the inlnhit:int> of Ivlgwuro Rond audits vicinity. 
r fMits principle con^-ded is a most, dangerous one, and will 
undoubtedly be taken adv.uita of by 8ir Edward Watkik 
and his support rs. CuW* ;i very much moro decided 
report appears on tin* m\t occasion that the scheme crops 
up, wo hliall i* i;r •. i* ■: liuiaiHy h.nwu railway across the Parks. 
The people local' y .-fleeted, both in Edgware Hoad and at 
Westminster, rIiomIiI occupy the respite granted thorn in 
organizing a virorens opposit ion, and should leave no stone 
unturned todefe.it the sehenn\ Sir Edward Watkin is a 
very determined nnKivmtiivt. FI is conduct in tlio matter 
of the Channel Tunnel shows that oven Parliament cannot 
always restrain him; but foicwarned is forearmed, and if . 
tho next application Mireceds, it- will be tlie fault, not of the | 
present \ . i *j I In f In;v Ih'poil only, but also of those who should i 
Iijivo showed a more decided face and made a more deter- j 
mined stand. 


Hl':vd.\ AT SAHA KITS. w 

A S iim i dly Iinppi-.s nowadays on the arrival of one of 

V the I’mTiaiiii jsuti y Nat ations, the < Sovcrmncut have 
gone uv/.-iy for then holiday, leaving as many as possible of 
tin! que- 1 ions which they alone have, or ought to have, tho 
means of answering unanswered. To do them justice, 
however, v.»* imet admit tho probability that it is only in 
it- pert to a certain number of there inquiries that they are 
wilfully withholding informal ion. Then 1 is not much doubt 
that, they could have told the I lou.se of ( 'omuious a good 
de.n more nlw»u + the negoliat mns for tho Conference, if they 
had chosen to do so. Xo one supposes that then) is any 
lack of uut ter to ho communicated, if there ha 1 been the 
will to communicate ir, or that its disclosure could possibly 
have cm ha trapsed or compromised any Fan opean Cabinet 
hut our own. When Minuter* declare that 1 here is “ no 
*• precedojit, ” for !»' ing thi-. tiiat, nr the other detail of tho 
Anglo- French “ c« 11 »■. uings ’’ before Parliament, they do not 
mean much more linn is meant bv the judge who reminds 
US that them is no rule of English luw which compels any 
umn to criminato himself. Their reticence in su«*h matters 
as the: e js well Known to he d< liberate enough ; hut it is not 
cio with all the ipir.ii.ms which arc* at present exciting 
public cmdo-sity. ' TJ » t * Ministerial re '..on for not info’iuing 
us exactly of wliai i-> going on in Egypt is simply Dr. 
iIoiinsunV. re, non for ha\iug Uiisdeflmd one of tlm words in 
his Dicuonary •“ Ignorance, madam; pure ignorance." 
Audit is nlmosl as ntididly coufevud. Lord Guanvit.t.f, 
and Lord Kioto ,i» Fi r/.\i \i;uirK cannot, tdl us iho proviso 
truth about Ib.is.da. and Sarakhs. hecauso they really do not. 
know it; and the second nf these two Ministers cannot toll 
us, to a country, where th<* Russian flag is flying ut. this 
moment in those regions, on the same nil-sufficient ground. 
For tlicro arc two Savakhs look you, on opposite sides of 
tho samo river — to wit, Old and New Sarakh-* ; and, while 
olio of these Sam kin* is undoubtedly in Verrinu territory, 
tho other, according to Lon l Edmond Fnzu vl.kuk, may 
or may not he Persian. Tlio position, consequently, of 
tho English Foreign Office is this — l hat. Russia has either 
certainly obtained a tooth old in tlio territory of the Shah, 
or has perhaps done so ; and in that attitude, appa- 
rently, the mind nf tho 1 J N jdek-Sei • kkta h y contentedly 
reposes, as there are sonm men who might ho backed 
t-0 sleep even on a bicycle. It would bo too much, 
no doubt, to expect that the officials of our Foreign Office 
should endeavour to ascertain tho precise facts of tlio 
matter by inquiry cither at St. Petersburg or Teheran ; 
but whore, we would ask, is the Secretary of the Geogra- 
phical Society 1 Lord P.DMnxp FiTZMAT imr. has not hesi- 
tated on previous occasions, at the, call of duty, to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of Whitehall maps by reference to 
this authority, and it is to be hoped that the unthinking mirth 
which his last appeal of this kind excited in a frivolous 
Houso of Commons has not deterred him from again resort- 
ing to tho same instructor. 

It would, at any rate, ho advisable that, ho should 
employ the recess in tilling tho gap in tho Foreign 
Office geography at so important a point as this. One 
of the old-fosliionod " holiday tasks/’ upon wbat used 
to be Cttllod tho u utrum ” and a neene ” formula, might 
with advantage be set to him during the coming week. 
In place of a dissertation on the thomc 44 Did Oassab 
v act rightly in crossing the Rubicon, or did he not 1 ” 


Lord Edmond Fitzmauiiick might lie requested to bring, 
back with him to the House of Commons next Thurs- 
day a more or less carefully prepared essay on the ques- 
tion whether Russia lias or has not crossed th^. Pcrso- 
Afghan river-boundary, and established herself fWn point 
from which she will bo able, Nvith indefinitely greater ease 
than before, to threaten India through Afghanistan I Is it 
or is ifc not the fact that she has grasped a position which, 
while it enables her to overawe and to control the action of 
Persia, at the same time renders her practically independent 
of the connivance of that Power in an Indian campaign? 
Is it, in short, or is it not the fact that the occupation of 
Sarnklis by Russia has wholly, nr almost wholly, abolished 
the zone of territory which had hitherto separated the 
Trans-Caspian railway from tho frontier of Afghanistan, 
and has given Russia a direct, an easily passable, and for 
the most part a well-supplied road from the Caspian t*0 
tin* Afghan frontier? These are cases of “utrum” and 
“ nccne ” in which this country must bo admitted to takn 
something more than an academic interest; and we confess 
that wc would rather hoar Lord Edmond Fitzmaluici'/s 
elucidation of the facts than Mr. Cross’s comments upon 
them before In; knows, any move than we do, what they arc. 
Tho Umieu-Secuktaiiy for India had nothing apparently to 
toll his Lancashire audience l.-i-t Thursday as lo tho actual 
position of Russia. He was, however, himself in a position 
to i iKs me them that there was nothing to he disturbed about; 
that. between us and Russia “ then) wnsa considerable country, 
“ tho country of Afghanistan”; that wo were on * 1 terms of 
“ strict alliance with the Ameer of that country,” and had 
given him a promise of support against unprovoked attack 
(which of course is a. complete safeguard against Jiis being 
“ squared ”) ; anil that, this being so, the Uritish public need 
not, any moro than tho holder of a promissory note signed 
“ Wilkins jMicawhkti," ho under any apprehension what- 
ever. Such grindings of the official tunc, however, abso- 
lutely unvaried as is their form— for Mr. Cross is far too 
unimaginative as well as too conscientious a performer to 
attempt improvisation on the barrel organ — have become a 
weariness to tho oar. One may he pardoned not only 
l«*r not. criticizing, but fur nut even listening to, them. 
Their flr.it note, in flirt, L enough. We know what 
to export when an official apologist begins by saying that 
“ There surely is room enough in Asia for both Russia and 
“ England.” So there surely is in the ITouso of Commons 
for both the Opposition and the Government. If both 
parties would only he equally content wit.li their present 
position, there is nothing whatever in tho laws of space and 
extension which would make it, nc< cssary for one of them to 
endeavour to displace the other. 

M r. Cross, however, is only like most other of our 
prophets of smooth tilings in these days. It is one of tlio 
most, ominous signs of ihr situation that these fair-spoken 
counsellors are being driven more and more into exclu- 
sive reliance upon generalities, and show a growing re- 
luctance to grapple with fads. The veiled pundit, for 
instance, who undertakes to instruct us on “ England's 
“Foreign Policy” in the new number of the Fortnightly 
I'crirw displays a truly astonishing dexterity in discussing 
the concrete in exclusive terms of tlio abstract, hi its 
extraordinarily skilful avoidance of almost every fact, 
phrase, and •■ven word which it would have been thought 
impossible for tho writer to exclude from his remarks, 
his article almost resembles one of those feats of composi- 
tion for which “ Society journals” offer a prize. As an 
exercise of ingenuity it is interesting; hut any one who 
can extract from it a single scntenco of definite, helpful 
counsel will he more fortunate than ourselves. An adviser 
who recommends us as the two cardinal objects of our 
policy to “ disarm the hostility of Russia” and to arrive* 
at “an amicable understanding with Franco,” and who 
contrives in doing so to avoid the uso of tlio words “ Morv,” 
“ Sarakhs,” and oven “ Afghanistan,” in the one wise, 
and of tlm words “ Dual, Control/’ or their equivalents, 
in tho other, might carry off tho guinea prize in many a 
weekly competition. Considering, however, that the first 
step towards disarming the hostility of Russia must surely 
he to ascertain whether the point of her weapon is or is 
not at our breasts already ; considering that the^L^uicablo 
** understanding ” with Franco must at least the 

settlement of our renewed and moro obstinate straggle for 
supremacy in Egypt ; and considering that upon both these 
points “ G ” bus not a word to say, it must bo admitted 
that, whatever his prowess as a “ solver,” as a counsellor be 
leaves much to be desired. 
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BASEBALL. 

S O far m outdoor pports are concerned, the true American has ■ 
veif: little heart for anything but baseball. Iu the cold 
weatbAv'ftpben the game cannot be played, ho turns lue attention, 
in a degree, to football ; but even in this, os Mr. Ilamerton 

might put it, he preserve* the baseball frame of mind. There are 
n few Americans who play cricket, but they are not numerous 
enough to deserve more than a passing mention, for investigation 
always discloses the fart that most of them were born in England. 
Bowing is deservedly popular, but attracts much less attention; 
and in the colleges many of tlio boating men also handle tho bnse- 
ball. Yachting has great favour among tlio wealthier classes j but 
the most devoted yachtsman of them all admires the national 
ame, often goes to see it, and not infrequently is a good player 
imself. Every one who has nny taste for outdoor sports loves 
the national game, and the visitor to America iu the summer time 
would certainly bo l«d to paraphrase Addison, and exclaim , l< flood 
heavens ! even the little children hero play baseball ! ’ The 
enormous popularity of this pastime can hardlv be comprehended 
here. A final game between the Boston and Chicago clubs for the 
League championship, or the deciding contest of tlio College 
chniupiontliip scries, usually a desperate struggle between I'rinceton 
and Yale, is sure to draw out twenty thousand enthusiastic spec- 
tators, every ono of whom cun appreciate all the delicate points of 
piny in this intricate game. It is to-day the only held sport 
which ran draw so largo an audience without the aid of betting 
and pool-selling. 

It must bo admitted that the game of baseball is not easy to 
learn. The American boy grows up with it, and it becomes u part 
of his existence. But tlio American girl, who likes to see the 
hard hitting, tho running, and tho Holding, spends many a long 
day under her escorts kiud tuition before alio begins to coniproheud 
the spirit of the game. The Englishman has naturally even a 
worse clmnce of learning the game, yet, with bis innate love for all b 
that is muscular ami tnauly, he wants to know what it is. If ho 
visits America ami duc.s not like to betray ignorance, ho always 
pretends to know something ubout the sport, and usually cuds by 
proclaiming bis belief that it is nothing more or less than the good 
old game of rounder*. The truth i* that, while it sprang from 
rounders, it has iu the past twenty-five yoais developed into a 
great deal more -and lc^s. Every your since professional bull- 
playing came into vogue in America tho rules have biv.n elaborated. 
Each season’s experience has shown weak spots in the permissible 
methods of play, and these have been strengthened bv now rules. 
Now the Longue-book contains seventy-two rules, some of which 
are subdivided into as many as fourteen sections. Tho rules are 
divided into eight classes, covering the materials of the game — 
field rules (treating of betting, selling of liquors, &e.), tho players 
and their positions, definitions (“ high bull,” 11 low* ball/' “Vair 
ball,” &c.), tho game, umpires, scoring, and construction and 
amendments. 

Lot us see, then, what this game is and how it is play ml. A 
good ground can be laid out on a piece of well-trimmed turf, 400 
foot long by 300 broad, though tho American grounds ure much 
larger in order to admit spectators. Ninety feet out from the 
fence ifl the home base. Directly in front of this, 127 feet distuuf, 
is the second base. First base is 90 feet distant diagonally to tho 
right., and third base in a similar position to the left. The four 
buses are placed so as to form a perfect, diamond, first and third 
bases being the same distance apart- as home and second. It is 90 
fool from home to first, from first to second, Bccoud to third, mid 
third to home. A line is distinctly marked with lime between each 
two bases, and along this lino tho player goes when making a run. 
Directly in front of tho borne base, 50 feet distant, is tlio pitcher’s 
position, 4 feet wide by 6 feet long. It is marked out wilh Jirnu, 
and the pitcher may stand any where within tho lines when 
delivering the ball. The home base consists of a marble or iron 
plate, sunk to a level with tho surface of the ground, and securely 
fastened. The other throe buses are canvas bugs, 15 inches 
square, filled with sand or sawdust, aud fastened by straps to short 
stakes firmly driven into the earth. Vositions for tlio batsmen are 
marked out on either sido of the home base, for tho accommodation 
of right- or left-handed strikers. They are 6 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and 1 foot away from tho base. The field should be in the 
same condition as for cricket. * 

Nine men on each side are required to play tho game. They 
iu*© assigned to the following positions — pitcher, catcher, first, 
second, and third basemen, short stop, left, centre, and right 
fieldeTS. The catcher plays behind the homo bo>e, and returns the 
ball to the pitcher after the latter has delivered it. The pitcher's 
eition has been defined. , His duty is to deliver tho ball for the 
tsmen to strike at, and, just as in Wicket, his object is to deceive 
the striker as much as possible aud make him strike at dangerous 
balls instead of easy ones. The first baseman covers hia base and 
a portion of the field adjoining. Tho second baseman, in addition 
to hia base, has to cover most of tho in-field between first and 
second. The. in-field, be it understood, is that portion inclosed 
within tWhjm running from ono base to another. It is also* 
called th^yjMmond. Third baseman covers his base and a small 
portion of the in-field. The short-stop covers most of the field 
between second and third. This extra man in the in-Gold becomes 
necessary because, from tho position of the batsmen, players hit 
the minority of the balls to that Bide of the field. Three fielders 
cover tho out-field, or all that portion beyond the diamond. The 
left fielder plays behind the short stop, at a considerable distance, 


the centre fielder behind the second baseman, and the right fielder 
nearly behind first base. We are now ready for the game, except— 
two very important things — the ball aod the bat. The boll is 
made of yarn wrapped around ft small sphere of solid rubber, tlic. 
wholo covered with white leather. 1 * 3 The bat i-> made of ash or 
willow, rouud and diminishing in thickness from the outer end to 
the handle. Tho rules declare that the ball must weigh not more 
than 5j ounces, nor leg* than 5, and must be not more than 
9 j inches iu circumference, uor less than 9. Tho bat must not bo 
longer than 42 inches, nor more than 2} in diameter at its thickest 
part. 

Tho game of baseball is played in nine innings, and of course 
tlio victory goes to the side making tho most runs. A run is a 
complete circuit of tlio bases, from home to first, thence to second, 
tlmoce to third, and back homo. Tlie runner need not run further 
thun from ono ba«* to the next at 0 time, though lm may go all 
the way round if he euti. The striker is allowed to make three 
strikes at tl.n ball, only being required to strike at good balls. 
A bad ball is called a “bill,” and count* against the pitcher, 
seven of them delivered to one butaman entitling that man to 
take first base. If 1 ho batsman does not. strike at a good ball, the 
umpire calls a strike against him just as if lie had struck at it. 
When throe strikes have been made, the player roust run to first 
base. If, however, the catcher holds the ball struck at the third 
time on the fly ma tho first, bound, the striker is out. If tho catcher 
docs not hold ins ball, ho must throw it to tho first base-man. If 
that player catches and holds it, while touching hia bas.» with any 
part of his person, before tho striker reaches the base, the striker 
is out. All these possibilities occur when the ball has not been 
hit. If it is hit, it becomes at once either a fair or a foul ball. A 
lair ball, not- to outer into tho delicacies of tho rules, is ono 
which is driven forward inside the lines leading to first And 
third buses. Flags, called foul Hags, are placed well out in tho 
field on tho continuation of tlu*«o lines beyond the banes, ho 
that in case of a long hit tlio umpire cuu at mice toll whether 
the ball is fair or foul. A foul ball, naturally, is ono which 
goes outside or behind tho lines mentioned. Tho Btrikor may 
not run on a foul ball. The only kind of hit that counts in 
baseball is a forward drive, though the bill may be cut slightly 
to one side without going behind the foul lines. Though the 
striker may not run on a foul, ho may be put out by its being 
caught on Iho Gy. If ho hits a fair ball, be must nt once run to 
first. If tlie ball is bit sharply along the ground, it is nearly 
always stopped by one of the in-fielders, who at once throws it to 
first base, just as tho catcher does iu the case of a third stroke. If 
the striker fails to reach first baso before the baseman has tho 
i ball, ho is out, as before described. If successful in reaching the. 

baso, I10 must run to second at the first cliunco, aud so on round 
1 till hu roaches home again. He may be put out after once roach- 
1 iug first baso by being touched with tho ball when not having his 
foot, on some ono of tho bases. A fair ball caught on the tly, of 
course, puts the striker out, aud no person who may be going round 
tho bases at the time may ruu on a lly catch. Neil liar may any 

player on a base run on a foul ball, jjong high hits are usually 
caught by the oitl-tieidors. The safest kind of bits in baseball are 
bard low hits, which go over the heads of the in-fielder* and fall 
short of the fielders. * As soon os one striker has gone to first base, 
tho next one steps up to his position. Three men on each Bide 
must be put out to close the inning*. Twenty-seven men are put 
out in a niuo-inninga game. If at tho end of nine innings the 
i scores of the two sides are even, they must play on till ono side or 
the other gets a lead, which finishes the game. 

It will bo easily comprehended that the better the play in this 
game, the fewer are the runs. With thoroughly effective pitch- 
i ing, catching, and fielding, it is rarely that m;mv runs are made. 
f Tho scores of .some well-played games in tho season of 1882, tlie 
l brightest in baseball annals, show tho average : 

1 October 7, Chicago v. Cinriunnti 2 to o 

April 10, Detroit »». Eclipse 4 to 3 

l April 17, Cleveland »*. Ciuciimuli (n iimings) ... 7 to 4 

May 10, Vale v. Brown 4 to 2 

* June 24, Princeton v. Vale 8 to 7 

1 The model game of ball, so far as ruus arc concerned, would be 
t won by a scorn of 1 to o. I11 one of the games of 1883 this score 
) was made in a game of 1 5 innings. 

This gives, wo believe, in the briefost possible space, an outline 
r of tho pastime. YVo have purposely avoided lonching upon any 
, of the finer points, as they would only serve to confuse the render, 
t Thore is a small army of rules covering the pitching, which any old 

> cricket-player can at once see is tho chief poiut in tho game, 

3 Most of these relate to the delivery of the ball, though this year 
1 much greater latitude is to be allowed, so time a man may throw 

> a ball in pretty nearly any way I10 likes. If the pitcher makes a 
1 movement as if to deliver the ball and does not do so, a “ foul 
l ball ” is called by tlio umpire, and all runners on bases are entitled 
1 to advance one base without being put out. Three “ foul balls ” 
L forfeit a game. The pitcher in a game of baseball must be a rnau 
L of nervo aud intelligence. lie must use bis bead, just aa a good 

bowler docs, studying the peculiarities *>£ each striker,- and on- 
1 dcavouring by varying the methods of his delivery to deceive tho 
L batsman, and make him strike at poor balls. At the same time 
1 he must watch any runners who may have reached or passed first 
: base, and endeavour to avoid giving them any opportunity to 
1 make a base. Again, be is directly in front of tho batsman and 
1 close to him, so that he frequently has to face Kills hit straight at 
, him with forco enough to send them to the other end of the field. 
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the order of thought, is Mr. Firth's very astute colleague likely to 
.approve the foretaste which Mr. Firth has here given of the 
methods o{ procedure of the new Municipality. But that is quite 
enough feiMfr. Firth, who is evidently not acquainted with the 
history djj^hoboain. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone may detain Democritus a little longer. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone has been talking about the House of I*ords, 
and praying that 44 the fiery cross of agitation ” may, in certain 
events, go forth against that wicked House. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone's particular utterances were of no importance ; they 
seldom are of any. But that very fact makes it very pleasant for 
the humourist to lean back in his chair and contcmplato Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone attacking the House of Lords. The head and 
front of thut House’s offending in the view of Mr. JIerl>ert 
Gladstone and his fellows is that its members enjoy their position 
and influence as sons of their fathers, and ns nothing else. It is 
not true of the House of Lords, as it happens, but. it is very 
remarkably true of Mr. Herbert Gladstone. If Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone were not his father's son, he might be an assistant- 
matter at a public school, or a clerk in the City, or a curate, or a 
barrister with no very vivid prospects of hriels. Being his father's 
son, he is a member of rarliament ; he has his speeches re- 
ported at considerable length, and he has reputed opportunities 
of showing how absolutely destitute of talent he is. Ilia 
modest assurance and his* perfect readiness to hear himself 
apeak distinguish him, no doubt, from the herd of merely sheepish 
young persons. But his other distinctions come solely from the 
fact that ho is his father’s son. Which things being so, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone is shocked that we havo a House of Lords. 
It is painful to find this obvious obliquity of vision in one so 
young. 

The minor butterflies duly fixed on their cork and admired, we 
come to Mr. Walter J. Stanton, a kind of L’urplo Emperor, who 
cannot bo handled too lovingly or admired too much. Mr. 
Stanton finds fault with Mr. Herbert for finding fault with the 
Bradford Caucus, and delivers his thoughts on the subject. Now 
the great charm of Mr. Stanton is his complete ingenuousness. 
There is no need, there is no excuse, for attributing motives to 
him. lie is not like the journalist^ who fall foul of other journal- 
ists for objecting to tricks with the marriage law because they 
have theinholvos taken up with a deceased wife's Bister ; lilto the 
dramatists who pick holos in Shakspeare because Mr. Irving 
tills the Lyceum better than their managers can lill other 
theatres with their plays; like the other dramatists who 
forget to inform the Pall Mall Gazette, among details of facture, 
as to the shop at which they buy their copies of Scribe and 
Lnbiche and Deanery ; like the black-balled candidates for clubs 
who betray the secrets of the ballot-box by perpetually sneering 
at. those clubs in print. Mr. Stanton is downright Dunstable, 
or shall wo say straightforward Stroud ? It appears to Mr. 
Stanton that 44 an independent representative is an anomaly.” 
Other people may hold their bucks aud heads up, but Mr. Stanton 
is 44 a' for booin’. v The Caucus, the genesis and constitution of 
which tiro pretty well known, is to Mr. Stan ion 44 the accepted in- 
dicator of the views of the constituencies.” But. Mr. Stanton is 
not yot at his climax. 44 What, would Mr. Herbert have P ” he says ; 
4,4 Lord Salisbury, with an unknown policy oil all vital questions P ” 
41 The stake, sir, is too great.” And having made this delightful, 
this pyramidal confession that his view of his duty depends on the 
amount of the stake, Mr. Stanton observes sagely that 44 on Votes 
of Censure members of Parliament must take deep coubsol with 
their consciences.” He has already taken deep counsel with his, 
aud its answer is “ The stake, sir, is too groat.” 

Now let us grant at once that Mr. Stanton has here made (or 
perhaps announced, for it has often been made privately before) 
one of the greatest moral discoveries of this or any ago. 44 What is 
the criterion P ” Our pastors and masters used to drone into our 
ears — 44 What is the test of conduct P ” 44 How are we to know what 
we ought to do, aud what we ought not P n How many million 
reams of paper have beeu blackened, how many lungsfnl of 
breath have been drawn and emptied, how many heads and hearts 
have ached in deliberation over such questions P At last the 
master-bowman, Mr. Stanton, of Stroud, has cloven the mark. Look, 
says Mr. Stanton, at the stake. Have you only been able to lay a 
few hundreds against your horse P By no manner of means 
give directions to pull him. Have you been successful in standing to 
win some thousands, a good many thousands P Who, if a sensible 
man, would then dream of not giving suitable directions to the in- 
telligent jockey P 44 The stake, sir, is too great.” It is impossible to 
conceive greater sternness than that with which (except in the case 
of players of very small fortune) a censor on Mr. Stanton’s prin- 
ciples would deprecate intentional revoking at sixpenny points. 
u The stake, sir, is not great enough.” But with ponies up, and 
the long odds both aides, in what Mr. Justice Hawkins delicately 
calls 14 tbe other animal,” and plenty of casual bets scattered about 
and nobody looking over your hand, what tool would refuse 
to make the winning trick when ho knew that his opponents 
would thwi. down their cards and all chance of detection be 
iostP 44 %7 stake, sir,*is too great.” You must take deep 
counsel who your conscience and ask it whether, on the whole, 
it 'is not better that good men like you and your partner, who 
will make the best possible use of it, should have all these 
monies rather than bad men with an unkuown policy on all vital 
questions. And if your conscience is a healthy one, it will not, 
according to Mr. Stanton, have any difficulty In the matter. 
14 The stake, sir, is too great.” It is quite unnecessary to point 


out what a thoroughly comfortable doctrine this is. In the 
witness-box especially it makes all the rough places smooth, all 
the nasty little casuistical points that bother men invisible. Is 
the stake big enough or not big enough to warrant your swearing 
what you know not to be truth ; giving as your opinion what you 
know is not your opinion? In some cases an exact parul’ei to 
Mr. Stanton a caso appears between Gamy Street and the Strand. 
A friend, one of the test of men, is chared with misconduct to a 
cliout or mismanagement of a patient. lour evidence is called 
for as to the propriety of tue treatment. If you say what 
you think, mis fort uno will happen to the good fellow your friend, 
and profit will probably accrue to some ruffian of a rival 
whom you hate. 44 The stake, sir, is too great.” You swear that 
in your opinion Smith's treatment husboen all that it ought to bo, 
wlmu in your heart you not only think, but know, that Smith has 
bungled the coho as a hospital dresser ought to have been ashamed 
to bungle it. The ltev. Mr. Stanton, S.J., assures you that you 
have done quite right. 44 The slake was lnr too groat, sir,” and it 
was out of the question to do lmrm to an excellent fellow, and 
perhaps do good to a pestilent rascal. 

if Mr. Stanton thinks these applications rather ugly, if lie 
would not (as no doubt he would not) run foul because 44 the 
stako is too great, sir,” pop a harmless heart on a suit of clubs, of 
which he has plenty, to secure the long odds in 44 monkeys,” or 
perjure himself Jfttho witness-box to benefit A friend and keep a 
foe from benefit, what does he mean by liis 41 Stake is too great, 
sir ” P Mr. Forster was asked to vote that the Government had 
acted in a certain way ; he refused ; he is censured ; Mr. Herbert 
protests against the censure, ami Mr. Stanton protests against 
Mr. Herbert, not because Mr. Forster did not really follow his con- 
science, but because the stake being so great, the conscience ought 
to have held its tongue. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

M R. TIIACKGUAY once published something like a defence 
of what probably appeared to his lino taste the pomposity 
of having used thn classic uanio of Proconsul to describe the great 
officers who have built up and ruled our Indian Empire. The 
indiscriminate use of Greek and Roman titles out of their proper 
places is almost uniformly a foolish pedantry ; but in this case tho 
exception to a good rule was fully justified. To find a parallel for 
the men who created our Indian Empire we mutt go back to the 
soldiers and statesmen who conquered the ancient world. The 
typo, too, has been peculiarly English since the time of Dupleix 
and Ija Bourdounais. in the space of less than a century 
and a hull', the list of Englishmen and Scotchmen who have 
shown the highest qualities of statesmanship in the direction 
of tho Indian government has grown so long and so illustrious 
that all Europe could not show another to match it. Sir Bartlo 
Frero, Although in his later years lie was associated with other 
and Jess worthy scenes, will probably be best remembered boon use 
ho won a high place on that roll of honour, lie did not reach tho 
highest rank, ilo will not stand by the side of Cornwallis and 
the Lawrences, but a ulan may do much less than they aud yet do 
great things. 

The career of Sir Barilo Frere had in it two heroic momenta, 
but in its details there is so much that is common to all dis- 
tinguished Indian officials that they can havo little special interest 
unless told by a competent biographer. The history of nearly all 
of them hue to begin by saying that they were born gentlemen of 
a good stock, that they entered the service of tbe East iudia 
Company young, and rose through subordinate ranks to govern, 
kingdoms, aud, unaliy, that iu the hour of trial they showed the 
cautious daring, that sagacity which sacrifices or risks the less for 
the sake of tho greater, which is tlie highest quality of a states- 
man. Sir Bertie Frere ’s trial was mei in Sciud in tbe uiidst of 
the great crisis ol‘ the Indian Mutiny. What he did as an ad- 
ministrator can only be justly estimated by Lbo few who have a 
full knowledge of the conditions amidst which he worked ; but all 
the world can appreciate the wise courage of his general polity. 
He saw, as John Lawrence and his fellow-Cominissiouers m the 
Puujaub saw, that the fate of India was being decided at Delhi. 
With the courageous sagacity of a man who could look to the 
iuterest of the whole, bo risked our possession of Sciud to feed 
the army in Central India, ilo saw that, as long as we were not 
defeated there, the outlying provinces would remain quiet, or, if 
they revolted, could easily be crushed provided our army was vic- 
torious in tho heart of the struggle. Truths of this kind are easy 
to sen after tho event, aud even at the time are obvious to men 
far away from the scene of danger. To see them and act on them 
ul the lime and on the spot at tbe risk of failure and death is a 
proof of rare courage and insight. That so many men were found 
to do the bravest and wisest thing in the crisis of the Mutiny is 
one proof among many of the admirable training in the arts of 
government given by service in India. 

The last part of Sir Barrie Frere’s public career has somewhat 
overshadowed the earlier. He bos been chiefiy thought of lately 
as tbe Governor of tho Cape of Good Hope who hurried on the 
Zulu War. Apart from the fact that these years lie nearer us, it 
is only natural that this should be so. In Africa he stood by him- 
self; his policy was tbe subject of a controversy which is not yet 
quite ended, and part, if not the beginning, of a series of events 
still in progress. His position was in many ways exceptional. He 
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was probably the last of our Colonial par era ore who were able to 
act free from the telegraph and the slavery it imposes — free lrom 
the hesitations and timidity of Ministers who aro necessarily 
compelled to think first of domestic politics, of their popularity, 
and of what the Opposition can say on the stump. In South 
Africa he found a struggling colony menaced by a barbarous and 
well-armed native Fowl*. With the instincts of a ruler traiued 
in the school «»f India ho mot the danger half way. It was 
inevitable that ho should liuvo brought a high sense of the benefit? 
conferred by English rule on savages from the scene of his own 
early services, uiid ho acted accordingly. An almost accidental 
military disaster cheeked the development of his policy ; but, 
in view of the pie, -rut condition ot Zululaud, only those who 
think fine phrases more sacred than human life will be inclined to 
deny that it w.ih (•-•cnlially wise and humane. The great mistake 
Sir Barrio Frcm made in choosing to do as Lord JDalhousie would 
have done uud< r tin* circumstances was his omission to calculate 
on the rhuiK'' 1 that his work would be undone by hi« nuibtem in 
England, At this moment Zululaud, which would have been hi 
peace under LtjdLli tmpenision if his plans had been resolutely 
carried out, is in a miserable welter of anarchy and bloodshed, 
and the Euiribh Government is at last, and when it iswellnigh too 
late, being furred to do what he long ago pointed out was inevitable. 
The hitter end of his administration coincided with the beginning of 
a new colonial policy which consists in yielding to this strung, 
betraying the weak, and deserting the representatives of England | 
when they arc thrust, into dilliculties by orders from homo. Tho | 
creators of this now method began by trying to worry Sir liar tie | 
rrere into a resignation by a course of petty persecution, lie re- 
fused to confess him -elf in the wrong; and at lust, after tho 
tergiversation and logic-chopping which form an essential part 
of Mr. (iladatoneV nieumuvs ot administration, ho was dismissed. 
His guivrnuieiiL of South Africa was, if judged by the results, 

:i failure ; but ro would Ilia administration of Scind hme been 
if ho had wnriod under tho same conditions. It would have 
been impossible lor him, or even fur Lord Dalhousie, to carry out 
a consistent policy under continual interference from Ministers in 
England who were always terrified by the last danger, and who could 
not soo the end because of the details. Tho lives of fc>ir ll.tr tic 


horror and surprise are mingled with jcpntle respirations of satis- 
faction, which aro too ovidently genuine not to savour of uncon- 
scious humour. The, prevalent scorn is not confined to }ho ladies, 
for the men will refer disdainfully to the white duck* and blue 
coat of the Regency dandy as a proof of our contuiua^rogression 
towards tho beautiful, in mere justice to tho Georgian buck 
it should bo noted that the straps of his white nankeen trousers- 
should bo buckled, bis yellow silk gloves should fit, his neck- 
cloth should be readjusted, and his coat set off on a good 
figure ; yet, even if these defects were remedied, it is doubt- 
ful if many would recognize the obvious comfort and elegance 
of tho dress. Leaving for awhile the historical effigies,- and 
turning to tho show-cases of the Rational Dress Society, we 
nmy ail fool our hearts warm towards the Georgian exquisite,, 
even the prodigious Macaroni, while we may positively adore 
tho stately figure of Mrs. Pritchard and tho spheric harmony of 
her hoops. Thu so-called '• American lady’s mountain dress ,r 
is a favourite example of scientific zeal, amazingly ugly and epi- 
cene. It is true that this appalling costume is stated to havo 
been worn by that enterprising traveller and vivacious writer, 
Miss Hint ; but it is obvious flint even so rational a dress may bo 
i neon-* pinions when relieved by the magnificent scenery of tho 
Rocky .Mountains or coiwderably mitigated in effect by the 
eccentricities of Salt Lake City, whether any lady, thus habited, 
may pualrh therefrom a genuine but fearful joy is known only 
to those who love the ways untrod by man, like the American 
ladies who not lung since traversed the Virginian mountains, a 
rational soon tv. Another astonishing production, also rational, 
is an evening dross that purports to bo an adaptation of “ tho 
Eastern trouper,” and is indeed must expressively singular. It 
very suev ess lully illustrates tho dangers of compromise, and trans- 
form.? the tlft/agr grace of tho tostumo which bewitched Lady 
1 1 ester .Stanhope into a grotesque hybrid. “ A fancy mountaineer- 
ing dr»-s« ** is an alliance between a tight Zouave jacket and a very 
modt-m skirt, with rational adjuncts, tho skirt apparently designed 
] to mak" mountaineering impossible. Of tho divided skirt* Iho 
I naturalistic pool will perhaps some day sing with unstinted praise ; 
| at tho Health Exhibition it is unlikely to awaken cither rapture 
I or conviction. 


bYero, and all tin* men of his generation in India, should bo well I 
written, and carefully read, for they did not work under tho-e , 
conditions, but in the old state of things, when our method was to 
pick out an oiliivr who hud given proof of ability, and set lum to 1 
deal with a ili lliou It y free-luindcd, on tho understanding that bo • 
was to bo supported. * 1 


DKESF1 AND SANITATION. 

T HE important subject of dre.v* and its relation to health and 
its mutations fasliionublo nud statutory, are adequately illm.- 
truted at the Health Exhibition. The eollerlion of wa. figures 
arrayed in complete historical costumes, prepared from drawings 
by Sir. Lewis \\ ingheld, is in successful in its way as the repro- 
duction of Old London, arid not interior in suggestion. Viewed 
in connexion with tho show of modern dre>s ami the designs of 
tho various reform associations, it cannot but awaken curious 
reflection. Few can a fleet to regard the exhibit iou with absolute 
indifference stive, perhaps, Ibo^e who pu^-css a primeval sense of 
the discomfort of all garments, who are philosophically tolerant of 
ull fashions and representative of none. To most people the 
subject, as presented at South Kensington must prove of the 
most absorbing interest, and is calculated to revive ono aspect 
at least of tho pregnant question, tho proposition of winch 
by the Academy of Dijon first aroused the dormant genius ol" 
Kuuepcau. Tho conclusions deductible from a dispassionate survey 
are, that either the popular theory in baseless that regards the ap- 
plication of sanitary science to dress as peculiarly modern, or that 
there is some occult connexion between iho artistic and scientific 
ideal, the perfect t unitary idea and the beautiful. It is inconceiv- 
able otherwise bow, in ages that are usually termed barbarous, the 
perfect union of these desiderata in dress should have boeu mo 
nearly effected. Some of tho media? v a) costumes in the collection j 
strikingly cxempliiy this truth. The twelfth century, as Mr. j 
12. W. Godwin has elsewhere practically illustrated, was dis- 
tinguished by tin? beauty and refinement of its dress, and it was j 
not until civilization progressed and scienco invaded the domain j 
of art. that the acme of stupidity and ugliness was attained. : 
From the East our Early English costumes derived their beauty 
of form, and Greek influence, doubtless modified and debased, 
permeated tho Orient. While Mr. Wingfields designs aro in- 
teresting ns showing the origin of certain domestic garments, 
such as the smock-frock, they nre even more interesting ns evincing 
tho general decadence of tu-de amen the (Tu«ndes. At tho presold 
time fashions art* more multiform and more hybridized, less dis- 
tinct nnd individual, than over. Tho improver and tho reformer, 
they are the enemy. What, the former is capable of was seen in 
that singular pervasion of the most perfect form of dress ever de- 
vised which Miss Mary Anderson displayed ns Galatea, and which a 
glance at the Parthenon, sculptures serves to correct ; the efforts 
of the latter aro signally illustrated in the present. exhibition. 

It is perhaps hopeless to expect unprejudiced views of the ques- 
tion from the majority concerned. Certainly tho casual exclama- 
tions overboard in tho crowd of sightseers are not encouraging. 
■The expressions of complacency that we are not, in the matter of 
dress, as were our ancestors) are almost universal. Contempt and 


From the creations of reason and reform it ia a far cry to tho 
era of the Pin utiigvncta and their immediate successors; yet tho 
1 munition to those dark ages is not unpleasing nnd is richly sug- 
gestive. Here among Mr. Wingfield's designs wo have a repro- 
duction, from a thawing in the Aschalleuberg Library, of the time 
of Houry I., a costume, not sumptuous certainly nor elaborate, 
but unaffectedly charming. .Still moro beautiful is one copied 
from a window iu Fribourg Cathedral of Edward l.’s 
reign; while even tho Norman dress from the Cotton MSS., 
illustrating the fashion during the Conquest, is thoroughly agrue- 
| able. Absolute quiiutness, sincere and un debased by eccentricity, 
i appears in the present collection to have departed from our 
1 national dress early in the Tudor period, though several examples 
of good taste and felicitous harmony mo exhibited later, pur he u- 
1 Jarly in the portraits. Tin -mi latter are, of course, of t.ho highest 
historical interest, and some aro admirably reproduced, particu- 
larly those from originals in the Garrick Club. Tne Mrs. 
Pritchard, in The Suspicious Husband, the Hogarth, the 
Commonwealth figures, after etchings by Hollar, the Lady 
Chesterfield and the Lari of Bristol, lifter .Van Dyck, and tho 
imposing Lady 1 Ficon, in all the glory of the" Elizabethan 
costume, Tire all remarkable for finish and excellent realism. 
It is curious, by the way, to note that tho origin of tho 
elevation in the shoulders of ladies' dresses which M. Worth 
is credited with initiating is distinctly observable iu tho 
Georgian dandy. Set end other costumes are notably harmonious 
in colour and charming in design, such as the lady after Holbein,, 
with a dress of dull purple and grey trimmed with grey fur, tho 
Queen Auno costume of purple figured chintz or dimity, andean 
and ribbons corresponding, the Georgian lady’s dress, with sack 
and coal-scuttle bonnet, and the pretty rural dress of George II.’s 
time. Tho collection id worthy of prolonged Investigation; but 
the aims of the promoters of the Exhibition are not likely to be 
realized if those interested survey it in a perfunctory manner 
or regard it as of mere archaic value ; seriously studied, in con- 
nexion with tho efforts of reformers and the precepts of Paris, it 
may tend to uvert a revolution. Simplex munditiis should be tho 
motto of tho true friend of dress reform, aud the phrase compro- 
honds all sanitation. 


PROPOSED NEW CREATION OF CARDINALS. 

I T is always difficult to gauge the exact value of the current 
gossip in Home on ecclesiastical affairs which 11 oar own 
Correspondent’’ believes, or affects to believe, worth the attention 
of his readers. Death has indeed been busy in tho Sacred College 
during the «ix years of tho reign of the present pontiff. When 
the Catholic Directory for 1884 mode its appearance VwwUy-eeveii 
Cardinals were recorded to have died since the Accession of 
Leo XII 1. ; four more lmvo since passed away, and there are now 
fifteen vacancies, a larger number according to the Timas Corre- 
spondent than at any period sinco 1877, the last year of Pius IX. 
Hut three years before that, in 1874, there were twenty-eight 
vacant places, and the promotions under that rigki&vrero almost 
entirely of Italians, and of course always of persons supposed to bo 
iu the interests of the extreme ultramontane party, then in tho 
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ascendent at Rome. The result proved, as in the ease of the nomi- 
nations of the. previous pontificate, how little possible it is for a 
Pope to zeroise even any indirect influence over the election of 
his succespll Gregory XVI. was a Conservative ecclesiastic of the 
atraitest typtfwith less than no sympathy for any phase of Literal- 
ism in religion or politics. lie had been induced under strong 
pressure to raise Mastai Ferret ti — then reputed an advanced 
Liberal by friend and foe alike — to the purple, but he hud done 
no with undisguised reluctance, and was said to have predicted 
that, if the new Cardinal should ever become Pope, he would 
•destroy the temporal power, and terribly compromise the spiritual 
welfare of the Church. Certainly Pius IX. was the last man his 
predecessor, bad he had any voice in the matter, would have 
desired to soe invested with tho triple tiara ; nevertheless, through 
a curiouB series of accidents it would take too long to recount 
afresh here, he was almost immediately elected by a Conclave 
childly composed of the 11 creatures ” of Gregory XVI., nud 
still more curiously he did — though not perhaps exactly in the 
way Gregory hud anticipated — fulfil almost to tho letter his 
predecessor's ominous prediction. During the unprecedentedly 
long reign of Pius IX. he had tho opportunity of pretty well 
filling up the Sacred College twioo over; there were only, we 
believe, three or four of Gregory XVf.’s nominees in the Conclave 
which elected Leo XIII. Yet here again the election fell— and 
after a still shorter interval of deliberation — on one of tho very 
last of its members whom Pius IX. would himself have chosen as 
-a successor. According to the old proverb “man proposes and 
'God disposes," but it is not dillicult to discover reasons of a 
very human and intelligible kind why all previous designs or 
-conjectures about tho pnpabile should so generally bo frustrated 
by the event. Tho simple fact is that the ruFs of Conclaves, 
4«i which we have before now taken occasion to enlarge, and 
an admirably clear exposition of which will be found m Mr. 
■Cartwrights little work on the subject, ure framed, whether 
purposely or not, with nn elaborate and complicated ingenuity 
which can hardly Cail to ballh* any previous calculations about 
the result. It would hardly be a paradox to say -and many 
historical examples might ho adduced in support of such 
a proposition — that credo quin impossible is the mu j t pi hum bio 
vindication that could be offered of any conjecture on tho subject. 
The unlikeliest candidate, according to all ordinary tests of like- 
lihood, has again and again been elected, the likeliest hardly ever. 
There have been occasions in tho remote past when n Pope was 
allowed and even urged to nominate bis own successor. Hildebrand 
named tho three who were next to succeed him. Hut tlm ageuud 
the naan worn alike exceptional. The Papucy was recovering, p;u tly 
through German intervention, from u long and disastrous 
agony of moral degradation, and Hildebrand wns oik- of the 
greatest rulers of men who ever sat on the papal or any other 
throne. In ordinary times a Pope has one means only of exorcising 
— indirectly' — ft posthumous influence on the fortunes of the 
Roman See. lie can name many- --in some cases most — of the 
Privy Council, so to call it, whom his successor will be bound to 
-consult, and who in the first place have the exclusive privilege of 
electing him. But as regards, we do not say the person but tlie 
character and policy of that successor, this inti nonce, for causes 
Already indicated, is a very slender and precarious one. 

But still, after making all deductions, it remains true that, the 
College of Cardinals is a body which cannot fail to exert u con- 
siderable control ovor tho action of the roiguing pontiff, whatever 
may be his own individual opinions. There cuu bo no doubi, for 
instance, that the present Pope was during his earlier years, and to 
some extent still is, seriously hampered by tho opposition of the very 
•uncongenial council of advisers his predeecs-or had saddled him 
with. No doubt Loo XIII. finds this inconvenience aggravated 
from his own honourable but rather self-denying resolve, announced 
from the first, to govern on strictly constitutional principle*, and 
•do nothing by his own mere arbitrary will— the one point on 
which his departure from the example of his predecessor must meet 
the hearty approval of tho Cardinals. But it would he impossible 
for any Pope to carry out with success a policy in which he was 
(habitually thwarted by them. “The Catholic Church," as M. 
About rather oddly phrased it, “is governed by a Pope and seventy 
Cardinals, in memory of the twelve Apostles. Wo may drop tho 
twelve Apostles, ana there are seldom or never seventy Cardinals 
at any given moment, but the statement is substantially correct. 
It is true that tho cardinalitisl dignity is in reality a secular, not 
a sacred, one; Cardinals may be, and sometimes have been, lay- 
men. The distinction of Cardinal Bishop, Cardinal Priest, and 
Cardinal Beacon is a technical one, and docs not indicate their 
l'ank in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. In these days the Cardinal 
Beacons are generally in priest's orders, though Antonelli during 
the greater part of hiB life W&9 not, and mauy Cardinal Priests are 
la fact diocesan bishops, like Cardinal Manning, while on tho other 
hand there have been Card inal Priests aud even Car di nal Bi shops, w ho 
were not in priest's orders, and Cardinals have in several instances 
been allowed to resign their dignity and marry. When Cardinals 
not in sa #rders are created they are appointed for twelve months 
only, wit ys ah obligation of being ordained deacons within the 
year, but their appointment can be renewed tot its miotm by papal 
Authority, and the regulation in a Ball of Pius IV. that Cardinals 
below the grade of deacons should not vote in Conclave has been 
ruled to be liable to papal dispensation. Pius IX. wished all his 
Cardinals to be la priest’s orders, and there are none of the mem- 
bers of the present College who are not priests. However their 
speciality is to be tbs great officials of the Papal Court, and in 


that capacity they enjoy a controlling power ovor the whole ad- 
ministration of tho Church in communion with Rome. It has boon 
characteristic, as we pointed out on a former occasion, of the 
nominations of the present Pope that a larger proportion of them 
than ha® been usual for a long lime post have been non-Italian. 
Nearly half of tho Cardinals created by him are foreigners, and 
considerably ovor a third of tho present College uro therefore of 
other nationalities than the Italian. It would indeed bo easy 
enough in the bestowal of the fifteen Hate now vacant to equalize 
tho numbers. This alone would give a peculiar interest aud 
importance to tho next creation, ami we observe that of the thirte«n 
names put forward iu the current rumours, of which the Timet 
Correspondent has made himself the mouthpiece, six are of non- 
Italians. Some of these names carry no special significance, but 
there are others suggestive of a line of policy which has come to be 
associated in general estimation with the present pontificate. And 
wti should certainly not bo disposed to attach much credence to the 
report retailed by “ our own Correspondent ” that “ the Pope is 
wavering and waiting to see how political events mny turn beforw 
deciding whether to choose prelates of violent nr moderate views." 
That some contemplated appointments may still be in suspense is 
likely enough ; that tho alternative which presents iteelt to the 
Pope's mind is of tho kind suggested is mo«t unlikely. 

As regards two of the prelates named the ground of hesitation is 
a sufficiently obvious one. It appears that the French Govern- 
ment desires to have Mgr. Place, Archbishop of Uunnes, and Mgr. 
Bernurdon, Archbishop of Sens, raised to the tiacred College, but 
that they last year suppressed the exlraotdiuary allowance hitherto 
made to “ national Card inal*," and us ihe position is one which 
necessarily involves additional expense, the Pope not unreason- 
ably 1 kinks that, if France wishes si ill to have Cardinal®. sho 
should continue to pay for them. But it is dialed that otherwise 
his Holiness is favourable to these mum nations. Of Mgr. 
Berimrdon there is nothing particular to be said. But Mgr. Place, 
•now Archbishop of Bonnes, but formerly Bi*hup of Marseilles* 
like some other prelates already miced by Leo XII 1 . to the 
purple, signalized him-olf by taking a prominent part in 
the opposition at tho Vatican Council. lie is mentioned in the 
Letters of (Juin'n us as the French bishop who spoke most decidedly 
next _ to Dupanhmp against the infallihilist dogma. AVheu 
fttrossmayur declared in the (Jouncil Chamber that “nothing 
could be imposed as a dogma on tho faithful which hod not a 
moral unanimity of tho episcopate iu its favour/’ nud a violent 
tumult ensued, we are told that Bishop Place, “ one ol‘ ihe boldest 
of the minority aud the first to give iu his adhesion to Uupanloup'a 
pastoral (against the dogma) exclaimed * \ ? cjo ilium non damno . 1 " 
And he retained to the last the courage of his opinion®, and voted 
Non placet in the minority. The other French candidate, Arch- 
bndiop Beruardon, did not take so decided a line, but he voted 
Placet, jiuta madam, and was therefore unfavourable to the defini- 
tion. And a still more conspicuous champion of the Opposition, 
indeed tho lending spirit among them, IStroeMim^er himself, is 
also among those reported to be marked out for elevation to tho 
sacred purple. No doubt StrosMiinyvr, like the rest of his col- 
leagues, has accorded a sort of tacit submission or acquiescence to 
the promulgation of the dogma, though lie has taken uo active 
pair in it. He is said to b» mainly interested and occupied 
nr. present iu eeded.istico-polilical schenn s concerning his owu 
dioce*e and country, and probably did not cure to waste his 
energies oil what may have seemed to him a* to others a barren 
mid unprofitable strife about “ words and names’' with no 
corresponding realities. Archbishop Darboy luld one of his clergy 
alter Lis return irum Home that, while the decree must be con- 
sidered ns having official validity, it was “ un dogma iuepto " and 
had no substantial force or meaning. Stroi*m.ijer is probably 
of much tho same mind. That lm has really abandoned the con- 
victions he set forth with stick wealth of argument and impassioned 
eloquence in the elaborate address dcliuTed in the Council 
Chamber on June 2 , 1 87 >, is what nobody who knows anything of 
him is likely to imagine, and what wo may pivttv safely assume that 
Leo XIII. does not believe to be the case. lie ihen began by “de- 
claring that papal infallibility was against the cou.dilutiou of the 
Church, the rights oi the Bishops and Councils, nud the immutable 
rule of faith." And after expounding, emphasizing, uud vindicating 
this thesis from .1 copious ro\ lew of Church history, he concluded by 
repeating that “ tho divine rule (of ecclesiastical tradition) would 
be completely overact by the pci annul infallibility ot ilia Pope, to 
the great injury of faith ; that “ the definition whs desired by 
tho worst enemies of tho Church, who openly Hpsurt in writing 
and by word of mouth that it is tho best means for destroying 
the infallibility of the Church " ; ami, lastly, ns regarded his owii 
Croatian (lock, that “ not only would the return of "their separated 
brethren (of the Fsistern Hite) be barred, but it might be feared 
that the ( Jalbolic Croats would bo driven out of the Church." That 
the man who said all this, aud much more to the same effect, in tho 
most public aud solemn manner, luia become a genuine believer in 
tho doctrine ho so fervently denounced, it would be dillicult to 
credit on his own assurance, and we are not aware that he has ever 
intimated anything of the kind. Ilaynald indeed, Archbishop of 
Kalocsa, if a man of less commanding illegal and moral power than 
Strossmayer, spoke tio less vehemently, and with more pungent and 
incisive bitterness, against the dogma; and llayimld is already a Car- 
dinal. It will not therefore be surprising if a still greater champion 
of the same cause should take bis seat beside him in the Sacred 
College. There is one more name among those included in tho 
rumoured list of future Cardinals which deserves a passing notice 
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bore, Oapocolatrc, now Bishop of Capua! was not a bishop in 
1870, and therefore of course took no part in the Council, but 
there can be little doubt which side he would have espoused if he 
lmd been tliero. Ho is, wo believe, regarded by those most capable 
nf judging ns fariit priucrps among the Italian clergy of all ranks 
for his learning, his ability, and Ids large and liberal views, and 
historical study, in which Leo XIII. has manifested of late go 
active an interest, is said to bo his speciality. IIo is in all 
respects the sort of man the present Rope would bo likely to einglo 
out for promotion, and the prevalent rumour therefore, so far as 
he is concerned, is very likely to be well founded. The other 
Italian names mentioned in the report are not generally known to 
fame, but it would probably be thought improper not to include 
an Italian contingent in any fresh hatch of Cardinals, and the 
men of distinction among possible Italian nominees arc few and 
far between. 


AIUTIlTECTlTtAL DRAWINGS. 

I N the groat exhibitions of the London season from that at the 
Royal Academy downwards, the spectator is harassed by the 
coiMunt change in the attitude of mind he has to assume in order 
to appreciate the works of art presented in succession to his eye. 
At each change there is a mental acrobatic feat performed, 
which after an hour or two loaves him in the very worst 
condition of mind for appreciating pictures. It is however with a 
r«nl feeling of pleasure that we can go round the rooms at tlio 
Darlington bine Arts Club. The collection is not too largo to bo 
enjoyed in a nasonnble time; and, above all, there is method in 
the selection and arrangement. As no limit was made either us to 
time or country in the selection of the drawings, wo have b< forn m 
a series including examples of almost every stylo which lias been 
developed in tho civilized world ; indeed for those who can read 
aright, thcro aro the materials almost complete for a uni vers il 
history of architecture. In the styles of treatment, too there is tho 
utmost variety. Some of the drawings have been made by tho 
architects themselves in designing their own work; somo an* 
sketches quickly done in older to notu ail invention as it passed 
through tho mind; some are tho records of the wanderings of 
English architects in foreign lands ; some are portions of series of 
views of particular groups of buildings made with a view to 
engraving; whilst perhaps the most, beautiful urn those of great 
pictorial artists, such as Turner, who have found iu architectural 
subjects the colour and form, and the grouping* of light, and shade, 
ueccwary to Satisfy the reouireimmts of their ait. To the public 
these latter will certainly be til* most attractive, whilst to all tiny 
will seoiu the most beautiful. Bui the student of architecture will 
110 doubt take the greatest t interest in thtwn examples which will 
enable him to see to some extent into tho actual woiking of tho 
mind of tile great architects of the past. 

Many of tho drawings by pictorial artists nrn of vi.v great 
beauty. That those by Turner aro su is a mutter of course, Holman 
is represented by one very beautiful example of a Normau tower oil 
a tlat shore. Amongst others of this class we find Trout, \V. L. 
Leitch, Roberts, and Mackowim. llut it must also be ol served 
that both professional architectural draughtsmen, such as Nash, 
and architects themselves, such 11s Sir Hilaries) Harry, Wyatt, 
and Street, do not fall fur behind these in the purely pictorial 
qualities of sumo of their drawings of buildings. Of the sets 
made for illustrations to book*, those by Janies Stuart and 
C. B. Cockerell are perhaps the most interesting ; but the works 
of Nash and Billing deserve an almost equal attention. If the 
visitor, however, goes with the intention of studying architecture, 
rather than the picturesque representation of architecture, he 
will find both the collection of the Inigo Jones drawings and 
those of Wren's St. Panl’a attract a large part of his attention. 
It is most unfortunate that the Committee were unable to avail 
themselves of tho gotten si ty of the Dean and Chapter of tho 
Cathedral of tho metro) oli*, in order to exhibit a sot of draw- 
ings which would have il u-trated clearly the changes which 
tho designs for that building underwent before the present form 
was finally decided upon. Two largo drawings however, lent by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, by 1 \ T. Cockerell and 
J. E. Goodcbild, give a very interesting representation of one of tho 
early forms of the interior of the dome. The small selection of the 
drawings in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, some by the 
hand of Inigo Jones himself, and others from his sketches, com- 
bined with the two extremely important, finished designs for 
Whitehall Palace, lent by Her Majesty the Queen, form a group 
well worth study. The palace is well knowu from many published 
works and from the one fragment of it which was built, liut 
even in Kent's book there is no engraving of it which gives nearly 
such a grand idea of its dignity and finish of detail as these two, 
which aro no doubt by tho hand of the master. Amongst the 
Duke of Devonshire's drawings are some finished in Indian ink, in 
order to be engraved in Kent's design of Inigo Jones, llut by far 
the most interesting are those which aro undoubtedly Inigo 
Jones’s own sketches. Some of these are purely architectural, and 
show A power of drawing continuous firm lines very like what we 
find in toe leaves of the Album of Willars de Hom*court,but with 
greater power of elaboration. Several are designs of the scenery 
required for the Court plays, and arranged by him «s Master of the 
llevolB, in which capacity it was that he quarrelled with lien 
Jonson. Many of these show a variety and brilliancy of imagina- 
tion which in actual building be found himself obliged to restrain. 


Tho Club may certainly be complimented for having collected 
together a set of drawing* which will be admired, not only by 
those interested in tho technique of architecture, hut ajso by tho 
lovers of exquisite draughtsmanship and connoisseurs in tho 
English school of water-colours. 


TKLl'II ICR AG K. 

I N these days of discovery and mechanical invent. "on wo are apt 
to forget the first experiments aud attempts to bring the pre- 
cedes to a practical issue. Although many people still liviug 
well remember the day on which the first locomotive carrying 
passengers was run, yet the lurge majority look upon railways as. 
matters of course, and, if they think at all on tho subject, wonder 
how our ancestor* could do without them. It is the same with 
the telegraph. Many of us are old enough to know with what in- 
terest tho laying of the first Atlantic cable was watched, and the 
effect produced when tho first message from America was received. 
Ocean rabies are no longer wonders, and long ones are now laid 
without attracting much attention, so that it sometimes is almost 
a matter of surprise when we hear of places to which a telegram 
cannot be sent. 

We now hear of an invention just brought to a successful issue, 
and only waiting to he put to practical use. Without predicting* 
for telpherage anything like the extended applications that rail- 
ways or telegraphs have received, yet it gives good promise of 
being of great value in many districts. This is another of the 
nmny applications of electricity for which the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century will be famous. There are many places where 
transport is neocesary, but in which a railway or even a rough 
tramway would not pnv, firstly, in consequence of the difficulties 
of constructing the line, and secondly, because of the small 
quantity of traffic. A railway ncc«*' si tales the construction of a 
pcuruuient way on ground which must be lovolsor only on a com- 
paratively slight gradient ; it requires land to bo purchased, and 
111 hilly districts cuttings, embankments, bridges, aud tunnels, 
and, when these are completed, expensive rolling stock; und^ 
lastly, many officials <0 work the trains. 

Professor JKlcouiing Jenhin proposes to substitute for theso 
appliances a suspended rod or thic K wire on which a number of 
light trains can b» run, tho wire which supports the train being 
also 1 1 its conductor which transmits tin' necessary current of 
electricity. Electric railways and tram-cars liavo already been 
constructed in which the usual double rails are employed; wire- 
rope trams are also in use ; but tho system of telpherage U a com- 
bination of the two. J 11 the new f»\stem strong posts are erected 
at distances of about seventy feet, the posts being provided with 
cross-heads, to the ends of which are attached steel rods about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, oiie set of rods acting as tho 
up- and the other ns the down-line. Tho ends of tho rods at each 
post are electrically insulated from one another, and theeudof ouo 
rod on, sny, the down-lino is connected by a conducting wire to tho 
end of the next rod on the up-line, and so on, the two oxtreino 
rods at one end of tho lino being connected to the terminala of 
the dynamo-electric machine which generates the current. It 
results from this that the consecutive spans of the rods on each 
line are alternately in a different electrical couditiou, so that if 
connected by a conducting wire, the electric circuit will be com- 
pleted and a current would flow through the wire. On these rods 
run pairs of wheels, from which the trains consisting of an electric 
locomotive in which tho Professor’s very ingenious system of nost- 
guariiig is employed, and live or six buckets for carrying the 
goods, are suspended. Tho carriages are connected to on© 
another by means of stiff rods, so that they are held at a con- 
venient distance, ten or fifteen feet from one another, and are 
thus prevented from coining into collision in running downhill 
or when swinging from the nation of the wind. The train 
is made of the length of one whole span, so that when part 
of the train is running down an incline, owing to the bending 
of the suspending rod, tho other part is going up, one part thus 
helping the oilier and diminishing the traction required; this 
length of train is also necessary for the arrangement of the elec- 
trical connexion ; for, as the leading and end wheels of the train 
are resting on sections of the line which are in different electrical 
conditions, the current passes in at one of the eud wheels of the 
trhin, through a wire to the motor, then along another wire to the 
wheel at tho opposite eud of the train, where it returns to th© 
line. Each train will carry a useful load of I5cwt. or I ton * 
but, ns a number of trains may be run at distances of about ono- 
tii’th of a milo apart, the lines qan be employed more usefully than an 
ordinary railway track ; in addition 1o this, no attendant is required 
for the trains, the line being worked entirely from the stations, aft 
one of which the electricity is generated ,by a dynamo-machine^ 
driven by a steam-engine or by water-power where available* Tho 
linos may be run on a somewhat steep incline ; in fact, a gradient 
of one iii ten has not been found excessive. Agaiutartty sharp 
curves may be used ; one described with a radius a^f little as 
six feet having been found quite practicable. The posts may be 
of such a height as is convenient for the locality traversed ; 
shorter posts will suffice when the line passes over fields than 
when crossing roads. Jo hilly country, where roads are difficult 
to construct, the telpher line might be eminently useful for the 
conveyance of minerals and produce, especially where water- 
power can be obtained for driving the dynamo-macbme* 
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As the speed proposed is only four or five miles an hour* it faebvious 
that telpherage cannot compote with railways; it is only intended 
as a substitute for cartage ; one train, in fact, will do the work of 
a horse and cart, and that without the employment of a driver, 
and also at a lower rate. Professor Fleeming Jenkin has estimated 
the oost objecting and working a line extending five miles from 
the stationTVho double line being therefore ten miles in length. 
On this line twenty-five trains could be run at. once, and, at the 
rate of four miles an hour, would be capable of carrying in each 
direction sixty tons in a working-day of eight hours. The total 
cost of the line, including steam-engine, dyimmo-roachipo, trains, 
Ac., would be about 8,ooo/., and the expenso of working, including 
interest on first outlay, depreciation, &c., would be about two- 
pence per ton per mile. In this estimate it is calculated that only 
one-third of tho energy developed by the steam-engine is trans- 
formed into tractive force in the electric motors; possibly im- 
provements in the apparatus may ultimately increase their efficiency. 
This compares favourably with road traffic. A road of five miles 
in length may be estimated to cost 5,000/., and the cost of cartage, 
not including first cost and maintenance of road, may be put down 
at one shilling per ton per mile. 

Many applications of this system of telpherage readily suggest 
themselves. Professor Fleeming .Jenkin proposes to employ the 
lines as feedors to railways bringing materials from the interior of 
a country to the main line passing through tko district, also for 
the carriage of grain, coals, minerals, gravel, sand, meat, fish, salt, 
manure, fruit, vegetables. In many factories, materials have to 
be conveyed from one part of the works to another, and for this 
purposo tramways are now generally used, occupying space on tho 
grouud which might be moro profitably employed if ovorhead 
carriage could be substituted. It is perhaps too much to expect 
that tho parcel post will be conveyed by these means, for the 
objection to overhead telegraph wires would be much intensified 
in the case of telpher lines. Again, for transporting war material 
and stores it is not difficult to imagine that the erection of a 
telpher line from tho sea, when thisis made a base of operations, 
might be quite possible, tho dynamo-machines being worked by 
engines on board tho ships. Whatever applications the system 
may ultimately recoive, we may wish success to the endeavours of 
the inventor. 

In the foregoing description many important scientific details 
are necessarily omitted, and for these the reader must be referred 
to Professor Fleeming .Tonkin’s lecture recently delivered before 
tho Society of Arts, a report of which, with explanatory figuros, 
is printed in tho Journal of the Society, but perhaps enough has 
hero been said to show that tho scheme is woll worthy of con- 
sideration, 


Til K PICTURE GALLERIES.— IV. 

L ANDSCAPE art in the present exhibitions of tho Royal 
Academy, tho Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Society, and the 
Royal Institute is marked by one aim oat universal characteristic. 
There is a very general absence of any attempt to compose. 
Tho pictures are mere sketches from nature. A line composition, 
such as Turner’s “ Carthage ” or “Grossing the Brook,” or 
Gainsborough’s “ Watering Place ” or 11 Tho Market (’art,” hardly 
exists. About nincrtentks of the landscapes shown in these four 
groat gatherings are neit her better nor worse than coloured photo- 
graphs of ordinary views. The few exceptions, such as Mr. 
Heneaaey’s “’Twixt Day end Night” (87) in the Grosvenor, or 
Mr. FuUeylove’s “Three Graces ” (596) in tho Institute, stand out 
in the recollection of visitors. Mr. Ilenessey represents a pale 
scone, when the sun has gone down and the moon is rising, when 
everything is toned away by the white mist and the absenco of 
positive colour, and when tho three figures, two Norman peasant 
women and a child, look strong and dark iu tho whitening evening 
air. In catching and fixing a mood of nature, and in treating 
his theme dtdicately, we haa almost said poetically, Mr. Ilenessey 
has oarnod the gratitude of lovers of well-thought-out, well- 
composed, yet truthful and, accurate landscape. Mr. Fulleylovo 
has given us an old-fashioned garden scene. “ The Three Graces ” 
are marble statues, in a fountain surrounded by green lawns 
and yew hedges, lie is so much pleased with the Y scene — 
and no' wonder — that lie has sent to the same Gallery two 
variations of it (612 and 709), the last putting our old friend 
the blackamoor from Clements Inn into the place occupied 
in the first pioture by tbe “Graces.” There is good work 
of this kind to be found also at the Academy, but t very 
little of it. Mr. , C. P, Knight’s “Falmouth Harbour” (547), 
unfortunately, like eo much other good work, skied by the Hang- 
ing Committee, fa an excellent example of the use which a real 
Artist, as distinguished . from a sketefw, may make of shipping. 
Mr. Knight’s only other work is more of a sketch. The 41 Upper 
"Waters of Loch Fyne” (741) are not filled, like the mouth of 
“ Falmouth Harbour, ” with shipping, but tbe artist has used a 
sweet tranquil Scotch sunset to give effect to his picture. Another 
fine landscape at tbe 'Royal Academy is Mr. Bernard Evans's 
“Fern Hs Ast, Cannock Chase” (1104), in the Water-Colour 
Room. I 'jb » very badly hung, and w« failed to observe it in our 
first survey of this room. Yet it deserves better treatment, being 
with a single exception, the only landscape among the water* 
colours worth looking at twice. Cannock Chose fa on old hunting- 
ground of this charming painter, and he has here brought out its 
r.Wflcteriatics with a loving hand, and yet with evident power of 


that composing kind which Ss so often wonting. The exception 
mentioned fa immediately underneath. This fa Mr. Walter F» 
Stock’s “ In the Golden Eventide 19 (t 102), a very sweet and warm 
view of a river, a bank of trees half in sbs 4 e, and a few accessories 
calculated to raise hfa work from the rank of a sketch to that of a 
picture. Mr. Keeley Ilalsewelle’a “ Bed of Water Lilies” (201) 
is in tho Grosvenor, and, in spite of rather too much heaviness in 
the clouds, will satisfy his most ardent admirers for its silvery 
tone and delicate gradations. His best picture at the Academy is 
in tbe Great Room, and fa called “A Gleam of the Setting Sun ” 
(257). It shows a high bank crowned with trees, a river in 
the foreground, and a finely-drawn, well-rounded mass of cloud 
behind. The “ Gleam ” fa, however, too brown and not suffi- 
ciently sunny to please us. He exhibits another 44 sunset,” “ The 
Scone of Sir Walter Scott's 4 Rokuby’; a Gleam of tho Setting 
Sun” (417), in which the ruddy glow we are accustomed to 
associate with the idea of evening fa Wholly absent. This fa of 
tho three the least pleasing of Mr. Ilalsewelle’s works, being, 
in fact, only a transcript from a natural scene. Sir Robert 
Collier sends nothing to the Academy, but in the Grosvenor he 
has two iino sketches — 44 A Wounded Giant ” (126) and 41 A View 
from Baveno ” {244} — both tine specimens of the grand Style of 
landscape so finely dealt with by this eminent amateur. 

Mr. llrctt's pictures at tho Royal Academy labour, with one ex- 
ception, under the same defect. It is impossible, for instance, to 
admire “ Mncleods Maidens ” (395), in spite of tho faultless paint- 
ing of sea and sky. If the rocks could bo taken out, or rocks 
which are not “ natural sculpture ” substituted, it would be easier 
to like the picture. As it fa, geological curiosity does duty for tbe. 
picturesque. His “ Uranton Pier ” (852) fa more satisfactory ; but 
we never like Mr. Brett’s stormy seas as well as his sunny tipples 
like those in “ Britannia’s Realm.” A fine example of this manner 
is in Gallery XI., “ A Summer Day in St. Georgo’s Channel n 
(1574). Another painter of tho sea is Mr. Henry Moore, who 
appears in great force with two pictures in the Royal Academy, 
three in the Grosvenor, and six at. tho Royal Society’s gallery. 
.Another artist who paints the soa with ease and brightness is Mr. 
Hamilton Mocallum. His 44 Coral Fishing in tbe Gulf of Salerno ” 
(170J in the Grosvenor, and a very similar Beene in the rooms 
of the Institute (407), are full of Southern warmth and bril- 
liancy. At the Grosvenor one of the best sea pictures fa “Off 
tho Coast of Portugal” (313), by Mr. Tristram Ellis. Some 
pilot, and fishing-boats are lying to in the track of tho ocean 
steamers. Although a water-colour, this fa line solid work, 
thoroughly learned and composed ns well as truthful. Mr. Ellis 
has several charming views, noth here and in the Institute, chiefly 
taken at Ciutra and in tho neighbourhood of the “ Castle of the 
Penas ” (862, Royal lust.) He thus breaks entirely new ground. 
It in strange, iudeed, that English lovers of the picturesque should 
so persistently neglect Portugal. Its vory nearness seems to be 
against it. A picture by Mr. Napier Ilemy in the Grosvenor 
some years ago showt*d what might be made of Oporto. Lisbon is 
scarcely less worthy of the artist’s regard. The people, as Mr. 
Ellis shows in these sketches, are quite os interesting as to costume 
as Spaniards, or even Italians. 

The remaining landscapes worth noticing in the Royal Academy 
are not many. Mr. Peter Graham has two very woolly pic- 
tures (27, 216), harsh und crude in colour, and, like so many other 
works by tho Academicians, far below the mark. Mr. Whipple'® 
“ Summer nt St roatloy -on-Tbumcs ” (82 ) fa in every way admirable. 
The shadow of tho trees against the sunlit sky fa most delicate ; 
and, on tho whole, this must be classed among the best landscapes 
of tho year. Mr. Adrian Stokes represents an avenue in a wood, 
with a female figure in the middle and a male figure in the ex- 
treme distance. To this spotty, weak, and disappointing pic- 
ture (188) two lines of poetry are appended, borne of Mr. 
Graham’s faults, and especially hfa woollineus, are apparent in 
Mr. Davis’s 14 Ilill Side ” (28G), but the colour fa much more 
harmonious. Mr. Colin Hunter's 44 J I erring Market at Sea ” (389) 
is tbe least hard of bis contributions to tbe exhibition, but 
there should bo a note in the Catalogue to explain what are the 
strnngo blue birds Hying about in the foreground. “A Wintry 
Dirge” (411), by Mr. Alfred East, has a look of Ruysdael, but 
the comparison is fatal. Miss Clara Monttilbn’s Dutch study, 
“Middolourg” (505) is very sunny and warm, and seems to 
kill everything near it. Mr. Ernest Parton’s “ Vale of Light " 
(558) must divide with Mr. Whipple’s 14 Summer,” mentioned 
above, the honour of being the best landscape in this year’s 
Academy. The birch-tree is exquisitely painted. Nearly as good 
is Mr. Walton’s "A Dappled Sky" (745 >» ft Hne Surrey view, 
with a low blue distance. Mr. Muc Whiner used to do better and 

as some tree studio in the Institute showv-can do better than 

in anything he shows at the Academy. “ The Windings of the 
Forth ” (491 ) is poor to the last degree. The distance is us strong 
as the foreground, and the touch feeble and hesitating, •• The 
Home of the Grizzly Bear ” (846) is a study in black and blue, and 
is very incomplete. Mr. Leader’s “ Tho Ploughman homeward 
plods ” (902) is very like a picture by Herr Helfner in tbe breach 
Gallerv. Wo cannot, give it greater praise. Mr. W, L. Wyllie * 
“ Barges Shooting Rochester Bridge” { 1 539) fa very tine, and will 
enhance the artist's gieat reputation, os will also his Close of a 
Winter's Day *’ (1589), which shows au ofil hulk being broken up 
by convicts. . , , 

With these notes we close our review of the least interesting 
exhibition of tbe Royal Academy that most of us can remember. 
The number of poor pictures bv Academicians placed on the line, 
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the systematic ill-hanging, the cynical disregard of the claims of 
foreign artists, coupled with the ungenerous treatment of critics 
by the authorities, spoil any pleasure wo might otherwise de- 
rive from the sight of nearly fifteen hundred pictures. That 
wo are not overstating the cns*» will bo seen whou we remind our 
readers Of the treatment ivc*iv«l by M. l^uiilo NVauters, which 
the Academy has done nothing since the exhibition opened to 
rectify, and by a further fact which has been made public — 
namely, that a" great work by M. Jules Breton was refuBcd. This 
is soarcoly credible, but strictly true. Since the Royal Academy a 
few years ago rejected u Uorot and skied a Daubigny they have 
done nothing like this. 

The landscapes which remain to be noticed at the Royal Society's 
rooms in Pall Mall arc many, and we must make a Rinall select ion 
suffice, taking the pictures in the order of the Catalogue. Mr. 
Marshall's “Hyde Dark Corner ’* (30) is very powerful ; it shows, 
looking westward, a group of horses at the drinking-troughs on 
the right, with the bare trees of the Park looming large through 
the yellow fog. Overhead is one of the grand red sunsets so oiteu 
Been in London, and especially lust winter. “A Deserted River 
Bed” (36) is the most vigorous of Mr. Hunt's ten contributions. 
The dark sky, the half-hidden ami, the white birds rising in the 
middle distance, produce on tho mind an oftbel like that produced 
by a poem. Mr. 10 . A. Waterlow sends a largo and brightly* 
coloured 41 Ramble on the Cliffs ” (48), which irresistibly reminds 
us of Mr. Rook at his best. Mr, T. M. Richardson is very con- 
ventional as usual in his large and showy 44 Glencoe from Rannoch 
Moor ” (120). In a coast scone of very rugged character, 44 Ring 
Ida's Castlo ” (270), Mr. limit has contrived to give an admirable 
representation of sea-spray. To notice all the good landscapes 
hero would ho to notice a lull half of the pictures exhibited. 

At the iu8titute Mr. Klgnod vies with Mr. Pulley love in paint- 
ing garden scenes. “My Lady’s Garden ’’ (&) is very pretty with 
its brick wall and old-fashioned tlowers. Them are two or three 
other sketches of, apparently, tho same scene, by Mr. Klgood in t ho 
exhibition, all of which will repay the seeker. Mr. Brndloy’s 
44 Ilaylield ’’ (37) is a fine study with a rising moon. Mr. Weedou’s 
“Mountain Mist” (50) Is a cureful work. A largo sunset view of 
“Rouen from Bonsecours” (61) U by Mr. .J. H. Hcotfc, and is 
full of detail without any loss of strong effect. Passing by some 

n pictures by Mr. George Lucas, Mr. Flino, Mr. Moxon Hook, 
orry Goodwin, and Miss Greenish, we coiue u< a purewater- 
colour study in 44 Bonington Park” (153), in which Mr. Or rock 
vindicates the old style of work with 11 very satisfactory result. 
There are several other pictures by Mr. Orrock in the Gallery, and 
all equally meritorious and conscn’nliou**. Mr. Knights “ Evening 
Glow" (167) looks more like an oleograph than a woler-co.’*mv. 
It is, however, very strong and effective. Mr. Holloway appears 
to great advantage, though with a somewhat hackneyed subject, 
an old hulk, “Tho Wellesley” (176). There urn one or two 
Oriental sketches by Mr. W, L. \VylIie. Mr. Witn peris is at. hia 
best in a pure water-colour, 4 ‘ Llyn Pon Craig” (218). Rut the best 
landscape in the first room seems to be 44 Summer Time : a Sussex 
Landscape” (235), by Mr. ilampson Jones, a charming ap- 
parently of the eastern side of old WincheWa. The shadow of 
the hill creeps over the marshes, and (he glow of the sky deepens. 
Wo do not often feel inclined to praise 11 picture so unreservedly. 
Tboro Is groat depth in Miss Swan's 44 Cool Nook” (238), a 
brook among dark trees. 44 Chill November M (255), by Mr. il. C. 
Fox; 44 Flow on, thou shining River” ^280), by Mr. Grace; 
“Mount’s Hay” (284), by Mr. Aston; a bright Mediterranean 
view (313)1 by Mr. Robinson; and Mr. Claude Hayes's lmnting- 
acene at 4 ‘ IlOrshaiu*’ (318) nru all worth looking nt. Mr. Arthur 
Severn’s moonlight view, 44 From the Casino, Monaco " (332), w 
rather empty compared with his much more satisfactory 44 Vcuico ” 
(962). In the Middle Room Miss Martimau's 44 River Spey ” 
(367) is a cloudy niiddav scene, cool and pretty. Mr. Amnoniers 
44 Sussex Village ” (392}, and several other pictures by the same 
artist, are very pleasing. Mr. Thomas Collier is as "satisfactory 
as usual in his pure water-colour in iho 41 New Forest near 
Lymington ” (427). 44 The Old Guard House” (442), by Mr. 

Bell, betrays the influence of tho French school, with its high 
tall houses and windv wot street. Mr. 0 . W. Wyllie sends 
one of his tine sketches, 44 Down the Thames ” (485). Mr, 
Peter Gheut. illustrates very charmingly some lines from Gray's 
Elegy (615). Mr. John O’Connor’s 44 Italian Fishing-Boats ” (656) 
shows powers of composition as well as of painting. An 
Italian landscape by Mr. Carl Werner (735) is pleasing; and 
there is grand sunset effect and great breadth in another foreign 
view, 44 The Acropolis of Athens from tho Pnyx,” by Mr. Harry 
Johnson. Mr. Syera 41 Devonshire Stream” (S22) is strongly 
painted in pure water-colour. Mr. Alfred Parsons shows a 
beautiful view, beautifully paintod, 44 Tho Duddon Valley ” (828), 
44 Alfrifttou, Sussex ” (948), is a skowory scene, very fine and 
bright, by Mr. Thorne Waite. “Notro Dame do Paris” (1069) 
is a largo and important architectural picture, painted with great 
power and skill by Mr. John Varloy. On the whole, considering 
the immense number of water-colour pictures here brought 
together f wo must pronounce the average quality very high, 
though! as wo have observed, there is here as elsewhere by far 
too great an absence of any attempt at composition. Had we 
space unilmitod, we might notice almost, as many more from 
among the thousand works exhibited. 

Mr. Whistler has opened au exhibition at Messrs. Dowdcswell s 
in Bond Street He calls his works 44 Notes— harmonics— noc- 
turnes.” Most of them are charming exercises in colour, delicate 


as flowers ; but, for all they have of form! they might be hung up- 
side down. 

Another minor exhibition, the Ladies’ Amateur Art Society, 
shows a small coll action of oils and Watercolours at 23 Baker 
Street. Tho 44 lady amateurs” do not advertise . pifffolsntly, 
and their little exhibition will have closed beforejift&ny people 
have heard of it ; yet among the painterB who contribute arc 
such well-known names as those of Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford, who sends throe of her brilliant Btudies of colour; 
Miss E. J. Harding, whose 44 Chapeau Noir ” is very protty ; Miss 
Fraser, who sends a charming allegorical drawing; and Lady 
Harris, L.i«ly Phillimore, Mrs. Mnrwood Tucker, Mrs. Frank May, 
and Mi.,s Barclay Snndeinan, whose still life “Study” of a green 
jar on a ml velvet shelf is extremely good. 


YACnT-RACIXCh 

J UST seven years ago a memorable yaclit-race took place on the 
ocean course along which tho racing fleet, or so milch of it as 
is at present tit for action, will sail to-day in the first great match 
of lliu seiison. The interest of the contest on this occasion was in 
no way due to the weather ; for, though there was at tho time 
when the yacht 3 started a strong breeze, and a dark aud lowering 
sky, which gave every possible promise that it would continue, it 
unfortunately was fair for nil but the very last bit of the course; 
and a run is generally thought but dull sailing. Nevertheless, 
tbo Southend to Harwich match of 1877 wus a very remarkable 
one, and is likely to l>o remembered until steara-yacuts have ex- 
tinguished sailing-yachts, and until fundamental ignorance of sea- 
manship is a necessary condition precedent for enjoyment of the sea. 
In this race the famous Julian nr made her first appearance, and 
by coining in ahead of everything, and taking the first prize on a 
day by no .means well suited to a yawl, showed what wonderful 
speed she possessed, and how well considered had been the daring 
innovations of her designers which had moved tho mirth of grave 
sailors and yacht-builders. Tn this race also tho Miranda, best of 
all modern schooners, niudo hor maiden effort, aud made it in very 
vigorous fashion, a* she beguiled the tedium of tho run by gybing 
all standing— a proceeding which had disastrous results, for 
hor main-boom wont outside tho strop on tho second or third gv ho. 
Keeping well up with her aud with the two hundred ton Australia, 
which had great speed before tho wind, the Jullanar toro along, 
showing wonderful power of running for a yawl ; and when, at 
the elbow of tho ctmr-o close to Harwich harbour, she had to haul 
her wind, she showed that she could, to use a nautical expression, 
look up very high, and would have fetched right into the harbour 
lmd she not keen put about by tho Australia. The instant, how- 
ever, this vessel had crossed her sho went about again, and, 
forging marvellously to windward of the other, canm in the easy 
winner of n racu so fast that tho steamers had been distanced. 
The Miranda would very possibly have won if sho had not carried 
away her main-booin and spinnaker-boom, but. nevertheless tho 
reputation of the new yawl was made. Struck by her strange 
appearance and admirable performance, a thoughtful yachtsman 
christened her the Ugly Duckling; but the sailors, who were not 
so well read in liana Christian Andersen as the School Board 
might have wished, changed this into the Duck, seeing some re- 
semblance between the hinder part of that bird and her counter. 
If, however, still jeered r*fc, the Jullanar was henceforth foared, and 
wus horn that day recognized as a very terrible antagonist in strong 
brc.i'zes. 

This of course is ancient history, for evonts movo fast in the 
yacht-racing world ; but liko other ancient history it is worth 
attention. The yawl and the Miranda, which, was to a certain 
extent modelled on her lines, proved themselves two of the best 
racing yachts that lmd ever neon launched. In some respects, 
indeed, tho Jullanar was the best vessel of her kind that ever had 
boon or lias boon launched. By no roviler could she be called a 
racing machine. Moderately sparred and canvassed, she could not 
always vie successfully with other vessels in light winds, but in 
a breeze and a sea she was invariably admirable. In fact she was 
at once a racing-yacht and a true sea-going vessel as capable of 
making au ocean voyage in any weather as of sailing over & 
Solent course. On one occasion she performed tho extraordinary 
feat of beating against a gale of wind from the Longships to 
Falmouth, and handsomely defeating a steamer which was making 
the same voyage. Now to what were the good qualities which 
put hor in some respects so for above her predecessors due P To 
good designing, or at least in groat part to good designing; to 
improvements on the existing typo, and to careful study and 
thought ; certainly not simply to ballasting, albeit she' was a well- 
ballasted vessel. The great success of the Miranda, which, as .has 
just been said, was modelled bn the Jullanar , and which, having 
survived all the yachts of her day, still flies her raoing-flag, proved 
still further that an advance had, been made ; and in no long 
this fact was recognized. It would be entirely wrong to sneak of 
the fastest yachts which have been produced since her day as having 
been copies of her ; but there can be no doubt that to lur peculiar 
design a considerable change in the modelling of yachV'hse been 
due, and that in essentials some of her features have beenYollowed. 

Now this Advance was a most legitimate one, being on improve- 
ment in the model of a small fast sailing-ship such as, in former 
days, would have been of great importance. Has there been any 
such advance or nuy similar advance since P To gif* even the 
faintest affirmative in answer to this question would certainly 
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aqjfua very great boldness. A considerable advance baa been made, 
no doubt, in the valuable art of bolting a great mass of lead on 
to a vessel's bottom, but it would be hard indeed to say that 
there lias been any real improvement iu designing beyond the 
improvements which were suggested by the Ugly Duckling. After 
her triumphant appearance it was discovered that the plan of 
putting heavy ballafit very low down, which, within reasonable 
limits, was adopted in her, could be carried much further, and 
that, under the rule of measurement, grout advantages would be 
gained by lead heels. The Jullanar and Miranda wero followed 
at intervals by vessels on which more and more lead was fastened 
outside, until the ex traord inary proportions which have recently 
attracted so much attention worn reached. Through no fault of 
their own, naval architects have had to employ their energies in 
the work, more suited for mechanics than for ’scientific designers, 
of attaching lead to a yacht's keel and garboards. Of course, 
when such a method is followed, the production of vessels some- 
what faster than any vessel which has gone before menus very 
little. There is a great entry of cutters for to-day's race, and 
amongst the names sot down is that of a yacht recently built 
in the North which carries more outside lend than any vessel of 
her tonnage afloat, with the exception of the I rex, not yet ready 
for sea. If she wins, as very likely she will, her victory will have 
nothing like the significance of tho Julianar'#. Owing to no fault, 
as we must repeat, of designers, yacht designing has become a 
purely mechanical art, and the triumph of a vessel moans nothing 
more than that bolts and tics have been adroitly adjusted. 

Now, to use a famous expression applied to a very different 
subject, this will never do. A system which eucournges the pro- 
duction of racing machines and confines a sport, not merely to 
rich men, but to exceptionally rich men, must either bo put a 
stop to, or it will effectually put a stop to yacht-racing. How tho 
evils complained of can host bo done away with we do not now 
propose to consider, but assuredly they can bo done away with if 
an earnest effort is made. The general adoption of the length and anil 
area rule of the Y.R.A. may have good results. At all events, 
the experiment might well ho tried, aud to getting it. tried tho 
pundits of the Association, who have been rather lethargic of Into, 
may usefully apply themselves. Otherwise they may find that 
they are relieved from all necessity for future effort, ami that their 
occupation is gone. There is a goodly muster of vessels lor tho 
great opening match, as t here has been in previous years, but in all 
probability lead will assert its irresistible* supremacy before the 
season is far spent, and there will be dull racing, such as bus already 
caused so much discontent. No sport can long endure which has 
bocoine monotonous and slightly ridiculous, and unless load keels 
are checked yacht-racing must needs become monotonous and 
somewhat absurd. 


THE PROSPECTS OE THE STOCK MARKETS. 

T HE natural tendency of tho panic in New York is to dopress 
the prices of all kinds of Stock Exchange securities. Ameri- 
can railway securities are of vast amount, and are held largely by 
investors all over Europe, hut more particularly by investors in 
the United Kingdom, Holland, and Germany. Tho great fall 
that has taken place in the prices of these securities has therefore 
inflicted heavy losses upon great numbers of people in Europe as 
well os in America, lias at the same time, as we havo often ex- 
plained, diminished their borrowing, and consequently their pur- 
chasing, powor, and has seriously alarmed them for tho future of 
their properties. Tho losses have at the sumo time compelled 
many speculative buyers of these securities to sell other securi- 
ties, such as English railway stocks and foreign bonds, to fulfil 
the contracts into which they had entered ; and thus tho fall in 
prices in ono great claps of securities has led to a full in prices 
generally in all chissos of securities. But it is the olfects in the 
United States which will chiefly tell upon the future of tho 
markets. There the shock given to credit has been very severe. 
Tho last weekly return of tho New York Associated Banks shows 
that, in spite of their efforts to holster up the stock markets, tho 
hanks ware obliged last week to reduce their loans by nearly 
2$ millions sterling. They had to do this because of the large 
withdrawals ofthoir deposits, alleged to be by savings banks in 
tho West, upon which there was a very general run. .Should 
this run upon the savings banks and other credit institutions 
throughout the Union continue, tho banks generally will bo 
de Drived of their resources. They will in consequence be com- 
pelled to force borrowers to repay thorn what they owe, and 
in doing this they will bring about such large sales of Stock 
Exchange securities as will still further lower prices. It is 
possible, of course, that tho run upon the banks may be nearly 
at an end, aud thut therefore there may be no further largo 
calling in of loans ; but in any caso it is clear that the power of 
the banks to lend largely is crippled for some time to come, and 
therefore, except id the case of such great speculators as Mr. 
Vanderbilt and Mr. Gould, there will be little speculative activity 
in NowS^, k. It is quit© truo that there was a rise of prices in New 
York att? beginning of this week, but it did not lost, and such os 
it was, it was partly due to the efforts of these great speculators, 
partly to the buying of speculators for the fall, who think that tho 
decline in prices for the present is sufficiently great, and therefore 
they are realizing the profits they have made, and partly it is aseriba- 
ble to purchases by European investors. It is hardly probable, how- 
ever, under the circumstances, that these causes will long suffice to 


support markets. The likelihood, rather, seems to be that in New 
York we shall see for some time to come great stagnation in the. 
stock markets, with, perhaps, a further slow but persistent fell. 
Another cause unfavourable to the stock markets is tho fear of an 
estrangement between this country and France. Members of the 
Stock Exchange And speculators generally fear that tho Govern- 
ment may enter into engagements with France which will be so 
displeasing to the public that the Government will have to do as 
it did in tho case of the convention with M. de Lesseps, and 
that tho result may be ti coolness between the two countries which 
would certainly depress markets generally. Lastly, the proposal 
of the Prussian Government to tax heavily all Bourse transactions 
baa caused a fall upon the German Stock Exchanges. The German 
Stock Exchanges for some time back have been leading the move- 
ments for a riso in prices, and there were symptoms that wo 
were about to ace in Germany a considerable speculation ; but this 
proposal of the Prussian Government has checked the movement 
and threatens oven to create auch an alarm os may lead to a con- 
siderable fall. 

But whilo tbeso several causes tend to depress tho prices of 
Stock Exchange securities all over the world, there are other 
causes with a very opposite tendency. The immunity with which 
the London Stock Exchange has passed through the crisis en- 
gendered by tho New York panic, as well as previously by the 
Pahs panic, shows that in this country there lias been of late very 
little rash speculation. The speculation that existed in 1880 and 
1 881 was chiefly carried on by Frenchmen and Americans. Thoro 
was, of course, a certain speculation in England also, but that it 
wn3 kept within bounds is proved by the faot that there have 
been eo few failures on the Stock Exr.hnngo here. There have, 
indeed, been some very bad ones, of w hich the Blakeway scandal 
is tho worst, but, iu •comparison with the number of members 
of tho Stock Exchange, tho failures and frauds have been exceed- 
ingly few. It is evident, then, that the members of tho Stock 
Exchange arc still wealthy and in go<xl credit, and it follows 
k that the clients for whom they do business must have escaped 
very serious losses. That their losses were considerable, of course 
admits of no doubt ; but if they had been very serious the clients 
would have been unable to meet their requirements, and the 
members of tho Slock Exchange would have been in consequence 
embarrassed. That there havo been ho few failures then is evidence 
that the losses suffered in this couutry havo been so moderate that 
those who incurred them havo been able to pay up all their liabilities 
and yet retain their credit, with some few signal exceptions. In 
tho meantime the wealth of the country has been growing, and 
the savings effected have been lurge. Trade, it is true, is less 
profitable than it was, and agriculture has been depressed ; but 
still the protits of business generally aro large enough to admit of 
considerable savings, and these savings therefore are waiting for 
investment. It was known for 11 long time that a crisis of some 
kind must occur in New York. People generally, therefore, 
were keeping their resources well in hand lest tho crisis might 
turu out to be very formidable. It was also known that the 
Orieulul Bank was iu such difficulties that its suspension was 
not improbable, and nobody could foresee what would be the 
result of a suspension. Now that the panic has occurred in New 
York, and that tho Oriental Bank is being wound up, people feel 
relieved. They know the worst, or very nearly, and therefore they 
are able to see how they ft t and, and they are reassured as regards 
tho future. With every future fall in prices, therefore, there will 
be a greater readiness to buy than tlicre has been for the post 
two or throe years. Now that, good American railway bonds can 
be bought to pay from 5J to 61 per cent, per annum, and tliat good 
railway shares can be bought to pay nearly 7 per cent., and in 
some coses more, it is certain that buying throughout Europe will 
bo continuous, and will grow larger and larger whenever there is A 
furt her fall. Tho knowledge that the banks and groat speculators 
in Now York have been obliged to buy from insolvent speculators 
vast masses of securities which they do not intend to keep, and 
therefore which they will sell at the first opportunity, will, as we 
have 6ttid above, prevent any early considerable riso ; but as tho sales 
go on and dopress price*, investors will be tempted to buy, aud in 
this way it is probable that any further considerable depreciation 
will he prevented, and that niter awhile a recovery of prices will 
set in. 

The disposition to invest which has been manifesting itseif here 
in England since tho beginning of the New Year by tho success of 
tho numerous colonial loans brought out and by tho rise that has 
taken place in all sound securities, such ns railway debenture 
stocks and municipal bonds, is also found to exist in Germany. 
Tho Germans, like ourselves, wero not carried away by tho specu- 
lative mania that prevailed in Franco from 1879 to the ond of 
1881. They consequently did not sutler very heavily by the crash 
that followed the failure of the Union Generate. Since then they 
havo been cautious in their operations, and thoy have been very 
fortunalo in large beetroot crops. When discussing tho crisis in 
tho sugar trade a few weeks ago, we showed how great had been 
the growth of tho beetroot sugar industry in Europe of late, and 
tho principal growth has been in Germany. Indeed, the last beet 
crop in that country has been pn precede ntedly large. At the 
same time a succession of improvements and of chemical dis- 
coveries. has so reduced the cost of manufacture that the profits 
resulting to Germauy have been very large. The Germans, there- 
fore, are prosperous at present; and, having saved much, they 
are inclined to invest liberally, aud also to speculate. Now 
that their country has become the leading political State in 
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Europe, they desire to make its capital the leading financial 
centre. Paris hav in g lost some of its tinancial importance 
since the late panic, the great capitalists of Berlin wish to 
attract to themselves the foreign loans and financial opera- 
tions which used to centre in Paris, and they have heen 
favoured by the reconciliation which has lately tAken place 
between the Courts of Germany and of ItussiA. There has in 
consequence been a very considerable rise of prices in Germany 
during the past few months, and the tendency was towards a 
further rapid rise. This has been checked, ns stated above, by the 
proposal of the Prussian Government to lay a heavy tax upon all 
Bourse transactions, speculative and otherwise. At the first 
announcement of this proposal there was something like a scare 
on tlio German Bourses. The proposal, especially that all specu- 
lators must enter their transactions iu a book which should be 
Open to official inspection, should be regularly stain pod, and 
should bo heavily taxed, caused n great outcry. It is said that it 
will have the effect of driving away all financial business from 
Germany. Of course the outcry is greatly exaggerated. The 
Germans have less ingenuity than they are generally credited with 
if they do not find some means of evading the law, supposing that 
tho proposals are ever accepted by tho Federal Parliament ; and 
in any case a heavy tax will not put down speculation or prevent 
financial business. Of course Government interference of every 
hind does check business, as does likewise heavy taxation ; but a 
chock is one thing and a total driving out of capital is another. 
Besides, tho proposals as yet have been only laid be loro tho 
Federal Council. They have to be approved by it and then accepted 
by Parliament. They are not likely therefore very soon to come 
into effect, and in tho meantime the probability is that speculators 
will recover from their scare and that the speculative movement 
will soon recommence. As regards the apprehended estrange- 
ment between this country and France, it iB hardly probable that, 
whatever may happen, them will ho war, and although a coolness 
and ill-feeling betwoon the two countries would undoubtedly de- 
press tho prices of foreign stocks generally, it would nut have such 
serious effects as urn feared by the Stock Exchange. One other 
cause tends strongly to favour a recovery of prices. It is Iho 
abundance and cheapness of loanable capital. In consequence of 
the dulncss of trade and of the absence of speculation, there has 
boen going on for a couple of years past a great nec nmnlntion of 
unemployed capital in the great centres of businoss throughout the 
world. The Bunk of France, for example, holds nearly 41 millions 
sterling in gold, the Bank of England holds over 25 millions 
sterling, and the United States Treasury holds about 39 j millions 
sterling of the metal. The owners of this vast capital find no 
profitable employment for it. Hitherto they havo preferred to 
keep it unemployed because they foresaw difficulties which havo 
now occurred, but they will bo hardly likely to keep it unemployed 
much longer. Tho investment of these large sunn* will neces- 
sarily tend to a me of prices. It is further to be recollected that 
commodities generally are exceptionally cheap juHt now, as well 
as Stock Exchange securities. Consequently, merchants are able 
to carry on the same amount of business as usual with a much less 
amount of money, and tho capital which is thus set free thoy have 
either to keep entiroly unemployed or to invest in Slock Exchange 
securities. Of course they will invest it in Stock Exchange secu- 
rities which are perfectly safe, and yield a reasonably good interest. 
Their purchases will cause a rise in tho higher classes of securities, 
which will lower tho interest yielded by those securities, and tho 
rise in tho higher class of securities will almost, ineutubly be 
followed by a rise in all classes of securities. Lastly, ♦ lie rapid 
reduction of debt by our own Government and by tho Government 
of tho United States tends to force up prices in spite of all ob- 
stacles. Those who are paid oil' must invest their capital again 
somehow, and the investment tends to raise prices. 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 

H ERR RICHTER continues faithful to his mission. Thanks 
to him, it is possible week by week to study Wngneristn in 
its highest expressions and week by week to compare tho muster’s 
work with the work of greater men. That this is an advantage is 
unquestionable. If WagnerUm is a fashion merely , t lion the more 
wo havo of it the Runner we ahull have done with it. If, on tho 
other hand,' it really sign i ties a now departure, and embodies a 
new (esthetic principle, then the more wo consider it and tho 
better wo are able to understand it tho sooner will it be recog- 
nized for what it is and become tho in Hue nee it should. Wagner 
believed, and absolutely, in the art he lmd invented — in tho new 
art, that is, ho had pieced together out of the old ones; ho 
believed no loss absolutely in thn theory he had discovered— 
which in other words he had adopted, with exaggerations of his 
own, from tho principles expounded by his predecessors — by Gluck 
and Weber, Bach and Berlioz, Beethoven and Hpontini, and 
Meyerbeer. But ho also believed in his music as music; and he 
not only sanctioned its production at concerts, but arranged a 
good deal of it for current use, On thoo arrangements Herr 
Richter chooses this season to depend for the better part of 
his material. As programme music they avo presented, and as 
programme music they must be considered and sentenced. That 
with so much to select from we Bhould be so rigorously restricted 
to the productions of NVagner and his school is, us we have argued, 


a little hard. Still, as we have shown, the restriction is not without 
its advantages. 

At the Fifth Concert, with an overture of Marschner's rather 
feeble as to its force, and rather tame as to its romance, Ilerr 
Richter gave us an excerpt from the Ring des ffifotongen* 
adapted by himself, on Wagner’s instructions, from ' Siegfried 
and the Gdtterdiimmerung, and depicting, at great length and with 
any amount of ingonuity and accomplishment, the wholo course 
of Siegfried’s adventure with Brynhilda, from the moment whou 
ho starts in quest of the rock where the Valkyr sleeps her en- 
chanted sleep to his journey down the Rhino and his entry into 
the hall of the Sibrichungs. It may, says tho programme writer, 
11 he defined as a mosaic of motives "—the 44 W alsungen w motive, 
tho “ Voice of tho Bird,” tho 44 Glow of the Brightening Glare,” 
tlio 44 Sliunbor ” motive, tho 44 Fate ” motive, the “ Horn ,p motive, 
tho 44 Love of Roving ” motive, and, 44 by way of insisting on the 
advantages of iho married state, tho melody ascribed to Fricks, 
tho protectress of marriage vows,” with many others too numerous 
to mention, nil 44 woven into a wondroualy continuous (and 
shapeless) web.” It was followed by the 44 Trauerraarsch ! * from 
tho Galtenhimmerungj which, as everybody knows, is no mere 
funeral march for the death of a hero, like Beethoven’s or like 
Ilanders, but an oration somewhat in tho manner of Bossuet, com- 
pacted of motives signifying Sieguiund, 14 Siegfried’s Death-blow,” 
“the Sword Nothuiig,’* tho 44 Recognition of Siegclinde and 
Sicgmund,” * 4 Allierich a Victory,” and a crowd of well-known 
fads and circumstances besides. And tliiB in its turn whs suc- 
ceeded by the famous 44 Ride of the Vallcyrio.” At the Sixth 
Concert tho muster was represented by no more than two excerpts — 
the trio from tho RMnt/M, and an adaptation, familiar enough 
to IJerr Richter’* audiences, from Tristan untl Isolde. Tho trio 
was excellently sung by Airs. Hutchinson, Miss Damian, nml 
Frdulcin Friedlander, who were recalled with enthusiasm. The 
excerpt was admirably played by Herr Richter’s orcheatru. 

At the Fifth Concert the Symphouy was Beethoven’s Seventh 
in A, that masterpiece of invention and inspiration and accom* 

f dishuieiit. Save for a certain weakness in tho horns (a fault 
mbitunl to Herr Richter’s orchestra), it was admirably rendered. 
At the concert of lust Monday tho unti-Wagnerian element was 
represented by Weber’s delightful fantasy, tho Ruler of the Spirits 
Overture; by Beethoven's violin concerto ; and by Brahms's Third 
Symphony. Tho eoneorto introduced us to a new violinist, Herr 
lingo 1 leer m an ; his teehuiquo is phenomenal, his taste is delicate 
and correct, bis emotional capacity is inconsiderable, his tone is 
often wiry and thin. 


the derby. 

I T would be impossible to tell tho story of the Derby without 
noticing for a second time several races which we have 
described in recent articles ; but we will do so as briefly ns 
possible. At the Newmarket Graven Meeting the Biennial, 
which was tho vory first race, was won easily by Royal Fern, 
but. lie lmd nothing of importance to beat t?xcept Wickham — a 
colt that had been bached at 14 t.> 1 for tho Derby early in the 
season and afterwards had turned roarer— and Zadig. Too much 
wiib made of this performance, and the subsequent victory of Zadig 
in tho Great Metropolitan ttlnku* at Epsom helped to mislead 
racing prophets, by inducing them to over-estimate the merits of 
Royal Fern's running in tlio Biennial. During the Bume meeting 
at Newmarket, the Craven Stakes was won by Scot Free with 
ridiculous ease, and these two colts started first and becond 
laumrites for the Two Thousand, Scot Fro© being the moat 
fancied of tho pair. Harvester, for whom 8,600 guineas hud been 
given a couple of days before the Two Thousand, was understood 
to La\e run badly iu n trial on the intervening day, and after 
being backed at 4 10 1, he eventually started at 20 to 1. Scot 
Free won in a cantor by five lengths, St. Alodard was second, 
i larvcater was third, only a head behind St. Medard, and Royal 
Fern was last but one. Harvester, however, had sweated so much 
before the race, that his running was not considered genuine, and 
lie became rather a better favourite for tho Derby after the Two 
Thousand than he had been before it, being first favourite at 7 to 
1, while 8 to I was taken about St. Medard. Tho last-named 
horse is wirv and fust, hut ho won considered by mauy people to 
be too small, light of bone, and wanting in muscular power for 
a Derby horse. Two days later, in the One Thousand, Queen 
Adelaide ran within half a length of Busybody after a fine race, 
and in consequence of this performance site became first favourite 
for the Derby, going up in the betting until she stood at 5 to 2. At 
the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, another race was run which 
again altered the Derby bettings This was the Payne Stakes, for 
which both Scot Free and Harvester started. Scot Fme was 
giving 7 lbs. to Harvester; but on tho slrongth of the Two 
Thousand running, nearly 2 to 1 was laid on Scot Froe, and nearly 
3 to 1 against Harvester, while 1 2 to 1 was laid against Royal Fern. 
There were also three other starters. The course for tfie Pay he 
Stakes iB more than a quarter of a mile longer than tlicLjfor the 
Two Thousand. The finish is tho kaiho for each race; buttbr the 
Payne Stakes tlio horses start, close to the Gap, where the CesAre- 
witcb course runs through the Ditch aud turns sharp to the right 
into the straight. The two favourites lay near each other for the 
first half-mile, a little behind the horse that was making tho 
running, and then Harvester took the lead. At they.tfAuie down 
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invented by the rune-cutter, or r.s magic. One is reminded of the 
famous Bath inscription on a louden pinto. Ono^ philologist 
interprets this to mean that ^omo doctor of the period cured a 
man's wife, and received “ the hundred thousand pounds in 
copper” for his shill. The proper names are rend ns names of 
witnesses to the deed. Another child of science makes out that 
the names are those of men suspected of stealing table-cloths, 
and devoted (by the owner of the linen) to all the Furies. The 
readings are really too funny in thoir diversity to be lost, so we 
offer extracts. One runs ' “ Q(uintus) has bathed Vilbra for 
me with the water. Along with Cliquati’s ho Ims paved hor by 
means of quin . . tad (or tale). His pay is 500,000 pounds of copper 
coin.” Then follow Iho names of the witnesses. A learned 
German prefers: — “ May the man who stole my table-cloth waste 
away like water unless he restores it.” Then come the names of 
sonao suspected persons. There is another reading, not loss droll 
than the first. Now the opponents of Dr. Stephens and of the 
letter A seem to produce decipherments of the runes as incongruous 
and nonsensical as two of the three interpretations of the Bath 
inscription. Dr. Stephens, on the other hand, usually gets souse 
orft of the staves, not improbabilities like tho hypothesis that a 
physician's fee was 500,000 pounds of copper. \V<» nro thus humbly 
anxious to hope that Dr. Stephens is right, and that his reading 
of tho runes so as not to make gibberish may be received, ns he 
says, “with reasonable satisfaction, if not with perfect certainty.’’ 
By tho opposite system, scarcely two out of sixty inscriptions can 
bo even plausibly translated. 

Dr. Stephens next goes on to demonstrate that the first outllow 
of the Scan do -Got hie tribes, the Germans, know nothing of the 
art of writing, that the Saxons, or Flemings, or Low Country men 
were oqually ignorant, ami that tho art whs either brought to 
Scaudo-Gothic Europe, or learned or developed there by the third 
41 clan-wave,” the Northern or Scandinavian. As one out of 
many proofs, Dr. Stephens asserts that no runic stone, no in- 
scription on any permanently fixed object, hns ever been found on 
Gorman or Saxon soil. u Germans of the belter tort ” admit this. 
The runic inscriptions in Germany nro all on objects like jewels 
and other portable things, which might., for all that wo can see, 
havo reached Japnn in the course of early commerce, but could not 
prove that either Germans or Japanese had po>se«sed the art of 
writing runes. Again, in Northern lands fresh runic stones aro 
always turning up in diggings or in old building-. Not one has 
ever come to light in Saxon or German territory. The language, 
once more, in all Runic monuments is never Gorman nor Saxon, 
but one or other dialect- of Old Northern. Yet, shadowy us is the 
case for German runes, Dr. Stephens declares that pedantry lme 
employed these non-existent objects ns a weapon of Teutonic I 
Chauvinism. In a sentence where honest indignation mixes her 
metaphors, he writes, “ Those archeological fictions and cobwebs 
have already been used for hounding on to the Germamzation and 
annexation of North and South Jutland.’’ 

What is the date and origin of the art of rune-writing? Tho 
evidonce of desecrated graves shows, Dr. Stephens thinks, that it 
is older than Christianity. lie holds, ua wo understand him, that 
the “ iron- wielding clans” reached Scandinavia after a march “from 
Northern or Central India.” Wo confess that this idea, like all 
theories about the migration of the “ Aryan race ” and its members, 
appears to us very fanciful. Tho latest German notion (wo do not 
assumo that, the latest German theory is any better than auy of 
its brethren) makes Northern Europe, not Central Asia, tho 
“ cradle of the Aryan race.” Dr. Stephens says “ lore-men ” should 
begin their researches iri India, and examine graves northwards 
and westwards till they come on runes. Ho is certain that runes 
are not a modification of Roman letters. In a brief note bo 
obaervea that “ the birth of the runes has Von cleared up by the 
Rev. Dr. Isaac Taylor.” According to Dr. Taylor, the runes are ] 
an independent offshoot from the old Greek alphabet in Scythia 
(from Thrace and the Black Son and the Crimea and Dnieper up 
towards the Vistula). According to this system, Greek letters 
were differentiated into runes perhaps seven centuries before 
Christ. But what will Mr. Pnloy say to a theory which makes 
Greek the fruitful mother of the Futhorc, at a period when Greek 
writing was still undecipherable by readers of Macmillan '* 
Magazine, and (therefore) must have &*en of very littlo practical 
use ? Without dwelling on l)r. .Stephens's ethnological inferences, 
we may agree with him that thn art of writing shows “ a very high 
degree of barbaric civilization and technical skill ” in our ancestors, 
who, had thoy been less advanced in culture, could never have in- 
vaded and renovated Europe as they did. 

We may now turn to tho examination of a few out of 
the many inscriptions which aro admirably engraved in Dr. 
Stephens's volume. TIo gives, in many caBes, not only modern 
representations of the monuments, but copies of tho sketches 
made by the old antiquaries of tho seventeenth century. Some- 
times, as in the case of tho groat golden horn, these sketches 
and copies are all that survive. This horn, which weighed eight 
pounds, was found at Galehus, in North Jutland. Tho conjectural 
date of 300-400 a.d. is assigned to it. The metal was decorated, 
apparently in repoussd work, with very remarkable designs. Here 
we See barbaric figures of men armed with round shields and 
short leaf-shaped swords. Another man holds a boomerang (?) in 
one hand, a staff in Lhe other, and wears horns. Men on horse- 
back and centaurs also occur, saddles were iu use, and figures of 
dogs and deer are common. The art (in the sporting scenes) is 
just between that of Red Indian picture- writing, and leutoid gems 
from the Greek islands in the second stage of their development. 


after they ceased to be absolutely savage. A representation of a 
man with a boar's head recalls the familiar “ serviog man * of 
Winchester. A row of grotesque men, boasts, serpents, and fishes 
looks extremely like picture-writing. The horn, however, has a 
runic inscription, thus interpreted by Dr. Stephens : — “ Tie the ever 
to he feared Forest God, Ecbleu dedicated this horn.” The 
golden horn was found in 1734, and a still longer one had already 
been found in 1639. 1802 both were stolen, and probably 

went straight to the melting-pot. Both were deeply interesting 
examples of ancient skill ; and would be more interesting yet if 
we could accept tho translation of the runes, not only “with 
reasonable satisfaction,” but “ with perfect certainty.” 

The most common staveB are sepulchral inscriptions. Occasion- 
ally nolhing hut tho cloud nuin’e name is given. Tho heathen 
Northman had all the heroic Greek desire to be remembered, by 
aid of thoir harrow and pillar, after thoy had long departed. 
“ Over thy dust did we pile a great and goodly tomb, wo tbo holy 
host of Angive warriors, high on a jutting headland over wide 
Hellespont, that it might be l'ar seen from off tho sea by men that 
now are and by men that shall be hereafter.” 80 says the ghost 
of Agamemnon to tho ghost of Achilles; and we may compare 
the words of the dying lleowulf: — 
build mo a low 
fair after tiro-heap 
At the flood (lashed head land. 

A minne ahull it stand tlicio 
to my mate* and landsmen, 
high looming 
011 llronesness. 

JSo that seafarers 
sithcncc .shall ontl it 
HIOWULFU II A KNOW 

As their beak carved galleys 
out of hazv distance 
float huugfitily l>v. 

So Dr. Stephens translates tho “ noblest English epic,” and the 
parallel between heroic Greeks and heroic Northmen is very 
striking. The maker of Btviviilf, it will bo observed, says 
nothing about inscriptions, any mure than the poet of the Odyssey 
in tbo case of the burial of Elpenor or of Achilles. Yet wo know 
that the heroic Northern grave-stones had thoir runic staveB, and 
why not tlio heroic atilrf of Greece ? But time 41 has rent the pillar 
from tho tomb,” and we have no examples of Homeric grave- 
steads. Dr. .Stephens prints one runic mortuary inscription which 
must, have been carved from the deck of a war-galleyion the sheer 
i’aco of the sea-cliff. Generally the staves merely name the hero 
and the ploee where lio died, and tell us that “ he slew many 
warriors. *' That was the brief record of a well-spent life. More 
touching uro tho runes 011 a sword-hilt which prove that ft lady 
gave it to a man, her lover or brother, or lord or champion. An 
amulet is doubtfully read, “ I hid thee go, U snake, against /El a,” 
a “sending ” of mischief after tho ancient Icelandic fashion. The 
longest and most interesting inscription of all cannot hero be given 
in lull (p. 33-36). Tho height of tho stone U 13 feet, tbo breadth 
4 feet 8 inches. “ This stands nlone as a runish stono book.” 
The “ hook ” tolls, in tho name of 11 father, concerning the prowess 
of his son, a stripling, in battle. lie 

hides now, belted, 

Hattie steed holding, 

.Shield on his .shoulder, 

That, shoot of tho Mn rings, 

Kost he so ill his galley. 

The old King Warin, “ a great lay-smith,” bado Biar cut this dirge 
on the rock, and has raised an enduring monument. As interest- 
ing, in its way, is an inscribed small bronze figure, perhaps of 
Freya (p. 59) an cxamplo of barbaric art. not quite untouched by 
better influences, and eonjeeturally dated in the fourth century. 
Dr. Stephens’s volume is full of similar treasures and of sound 
learning, expressed in his own quaint English. 


THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA.* 


M R. STERN DALE, whose Sconce is, or ought to be, a well* 
known book, has produced a volume on the natural history 
of the Indian fauna which makes very pleasant reading. We do 
not propose to review it from tho merely scientific point of view, 
though Mr. Stcmdulo arranges his orders and hie genera and gives 
technical as well ns vernacular designations with all due pomp, if 
on a somewhat old-fanbionod system. Tho book, however, is 
much less of a scientific treatise than of a collection of agreeable 
bcuHt-storiee, fascinating descriptions of fascinating animals, and 
illustrations to match. The author frankly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to other writers; but few of them, with the exception 
of Sir James Emerson Tennant, are writers much known to the ordi- 
nary English reader, and the material gathered from them is supple- 
mented by abundant results of Mr. oterndale's own observations. 
He seems to unite in a happy combination the characteristic of 
tbo sportsman, of the fancier or pet-keeper, and of the zoologist ; 
and, if he seems to enjoy keeping the beasts and playing with 
them even more than putting ounces of lead into them* ana then 
drying their skins and cutting up their carcasses, we doVut know 
that we feel much less well disposed to him on that account. 

Mr. Sterndale begins in the most approved fashion With the 
order Bimana ; but he does not profess to devote much space to 
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ibdm. The order Bimana are, after all, and everywhere so ex- 
ceedingly u bimaaous *’ — if we may be permitted an adjective — 
that perhaps it is aa well. Thus Mr. Sterndale, quoting another 
authority, informs us that tbo Andamanese women, u though 
affectionate to their children, are ruthless to the stranger.” It is 
perhaps wuJjBcessary to visit Port Blair in order to discover this 
peculiarity ; wo can study it with great accuracy and in numerous 
examples at Loudon, England. But a mongoose is quite a 
different animal from a weasel ; and, though the English cat is 
a very charming beast, it is inferior in beauty to Felia diardii 
and Felts marmorcUa, which latter, by the way, must bo one of the 
loveliest animals in existence. Therefore wo are not sorry when 
Mr. Sterndale at about his seventh page makes his bow to man — 
proud man. 

He then becomes interesting at once, and describes a gibbon ho 
had (not an historian nor a book, but a specimen of Hylobates hooluck) 
who must have beeu wholly delightful. This engaging anthropoid 
used to put his arm through Mr. Stomdale’s, was extremely clean 
in his habits (“ which/* says Mr. Sterndale thoughtfully Wttd truth- 
fully, 41 cannot he said of all tho monkey tribo and would not 
go to sleep without a pillow. Of course he died of consumption. 
The gibbon, however, as a pet bus one weakness, that of " howling 
in a piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion for some minutes 
till exhausted. ” Less interesting personally than tho gibbon, but 
an animal of very developed social instincts, is Semnopithecua 
entellus , otherwise tho Bengal langur. Tho Bengal langur lights 
for his wives according if) a custom not unheard of in other cases ; 
but what is peculiar to him is ‘that the vanquished males a receive 
the charge of all tho young ones of their own sex, with whom 
they retire to some neighbouring jungle.” Schoolmasters and 
private tutors will read this with interest, as showing the origin 
and cnrly disabilities of their profession. Passing over many 
scores of intensely humorous bats, whom, alas 1 most people have 
only seen stuffed on neat liltlo stands in museums, and scarcely 
fewer creatures of the mnlo kind (among these Mr. Sterndale 
chivalrously speaks a word for the musk-rat, who is nearly as much 
maligned and ill treated in India ns his brother the shrew is, or 
was, in England), we come to tho Carnivora, of whom it may bo 
said that all animals would be Carnivora if they could. JIow 
bountifully India is provided with these evory one knows vaguely, 
but few people, perhaps, accurately till they have refreshed 
their memories by looking at a book of zoology, taking India 
in the sensibly generous sense which Mr. Sterndale attaches 
to it— that is to say, as including tho Himalayan regions, 
Burmab, kc. All bears aro nice ; but, as oven careless 
visitors to the Zoological Gardens know, there are few bears 
so nice as tho Indian sun-bears, as they are called — for what 
reason we never kuow, any more than we know who told some 
naturalist that 44 helarctos ” was Greek for “ sun-bear.” Sir ! 
Stamford Raffles had a sun-bear, which refused to oat any fruit 
but mangosteens or to drink any wine but champagne ; there once 
was a cat in the United Kingdom which cared for no fish but red 
mullet and for no game but woodcock, if that is any parallel. The 
only occasion on which Sir Stamford’s bear was over known to be 
out of humour was once when no champagne was forthcoming. 
This, too, can be paralleled from the human race in fheso luxu- 
rious times. “ What does the fellow moan by asking mo to 
dinner/* &c., that sun-bear thought, to himself, no doubt. Another 
sun-bear, u left to itself 9 in more senses than one, began with a 
bottle of cherry brandy, and proceeded to onn of blacking. Very 
similar cases are rocorded of miners and of tho late Professor 
Porson; so is the whole world one. A propos of bears, Mr, 
Sterndale 44 would like to sot. an old sho-bear after the persons 
who lead bears about with rings.** It would indeed be good 
sport. 

The ailuropus of Thibet is as yet an uncaptured beast, at least 
alive. It is, or is said to be, a cross between a bear and the quaint 
but much smaller ailurus, of which the Zoological Gardens have, 
or had, a specimen. From those funny beasts, through tho 
badgers (who seem to be very much like an English badger, but 
more splendid), we come to the immortal ratels, whom to soo is to 
love, though affection may perhaps not be increased by the exer- 
cise Of another sense ; ana the wolverenes, who shade their eyes 
with their hands like Christians; and the martens and the 
weasels (by the wav, Mr. Sterndale speaks of the pine-marten as 
“becoming scarce” in England; we thought it bad almost en- 
tirely disappeared) and tho polecats (Mr. Sterndale says ferrets 
are stupid; but we have heard trappers in England express a 
different opinion) and the otters, (the Canadian otter invented 
tobogganing; but Mr. Sterndale does not say whether it is 
practised by his Indian congener)— we couin at last to tiger tiger 
burning bright, and the rest of the cats. Of the lion Mr. Sterndale 
says little, and that little on hearsay. There seems to be little 
doubt that it is dying out in India* Not so the tiger ; and in 
regard to him we must commend some very sensible remarks of 
Mr. Steradsle’g on the absurd nose-and-t&il measurement of large 
game. As he justly says, the actual measurement is inaccurate 
and delusive, and rarely rivet the same results when tried twice 
on the same subject, besides which the length of the tail mid the 
rise of are in anything but a constant ratio. With 

respect to tA tiger’s won-human enemies, Mr. Sterndale cor* 
roborates thestatement that not only packs of wild dogs but even 
tJte boar. will “go for” tigers and beat them, vyhila he has a 
really wonderful buffalo story which we must quote:— 

Buffalos in Herds hesitate mt in attacking a tiger ; and I saw one in- 
stance of their saving their herdsman from u man-eater. My camp was 


pitched on the banks of a stream under some tall trees. I had made a 
detour in order to try and kill tbU man-eater, and had mdi on a bill tent 
tbo night before. 1 vra* met in the 'morning by khuitni Ju charge, 
with a wonderful stoty of t he tiger having rushed at him, but m the man 
was a romancer I disbelieved him. On tbo <Hh*r aide of the »trram was a 
gentle slope of turf aud hushes, rising gradually to a rocky hill. The slope 
was dotted with grazing herds, and here aud there a group of buffalos. 
Late iik the afternoon 1 heard some piercing cries from my people of 
“ Bagh ! Bayh ! " Tho cows stampeded, os they always do. A struggle 
was going on in the bush, with loud cries of a human voice. The buffalos 
threw up their heads, and, grunting loudly, charged down on the #pot, 
and then in a Wiy wont charging ou through the brushwood. Other 
herdsmen ami villagers ran up, and a ebarpoy was sent for and the man 
brought into tho village. Ho was badly scratched, but had escaped any 
serious fang wounds from his having, as he said, seen tbo tiger coming at 
him, and smiled his blanket into his open moiiUi, whilst he belaboured him 
with his axe. Anyhow but for his buffalos ho would have been a dead 
man in thren minutes more* 

On tho vexed question whether there are two lands of panthers or 
only one, Mr. Sterndale is on tho side of the Choiizontos, and holds 
the pard to be distinct from the panther. Whether the fact that 
a pard once lulled a panther that lived in the same cape, and ate 
part of it, is an argument on that side may be doubted *, homo homto % 
lupus and why not panther a panther at P Of the famous pnrdanthropio 
panther of Kahaui (a most, unpleasant bisclaverd , who began with 
his own wifo and finished about three hundred people before lie 
was shot by accident) others besides Mr. Sterndale have told, but 
Mr. Sterndale saw him, which is something. The tiger cats axe 
of course delightful, and, as was said above, Felts marmorata 
(of which the Zoological Gardens do not seem to have ever 
had a specimen, though they had once a clouded panther, of 
which it is a kind of miniature) is the handsomest of all. 
Mr. Sterndale tells a very curious and characteristic story of a 
less uncommon wild cat. She bccamo so tame that she would 
of her own accord climb on his knees when he was writing, 
and lio there. But she would never let him stroke her with- 
out at once snarling and spitting. English or rather Scotch 
wild kittens are said to behave in much the same manner ; 
but wo never hoard of any one who was bold enough to take a 
full-grown Scotch wild cat in his lap. A page or two further the 
history of two kittens of Felt* rubiginom is very agreeable. Felia 
manuly a grey cat with a black shirt and markings, must bo rather 
an uncanuy-looking beast, but it seems to be rare. Again we;may 
note a curious detail of the education of cheetahs. 44 Women and 
children are told off to sit all day close to the animals and keep 
up a conversation.” The cheetahs, it would appear, rapidly 
become tractable ; anything, they probably think, is belter than 
this. Of mysangs and mungoese (though that is not tho proper 
plural) who shall speak in detail Y But Mr. Sterndale had a mun- 
goose which went for a large greyhound, and tho greyhound bolted. 
Wo can only allude to the curious stories here told or quoted about 
the odd results of tho similarity between wolf-dog and fox in India, 
which is such that a wolf will sometimes join a pack of dogs in 
hunting a fox, the Indian laegrim evidently wishing to revengo the 
misadventures of his French or Flemish brother. Of the delights 
of the King of Oude, who sits and rends placidly in his cockatoo- 
houso while half a hundred throats scream round him, and 
observes pleasantly, “ The birds are singing a little this morning/' 
of a famous rat-hunt on a polished marble lloor, and of two mico 
who used to climb a parrokoot’s perch at dinner-time, and sit in 
the food-boxes eating tbo narrokeet’s provender, Mr. Sterndale 
must be left to tell himself. But it is necessary to observe that the 
parrokect was wanting in proper pride, or those mice would 
assuredly not. have done it twice. 

We can find no more room for Mr. Sterndale, except to direct 
alteution to an exquisite though not original sketch In the 
appendix, which represents a loria standing up for all the world like 
a small bear or a very hairy baby, and preparing to plunge at 
a cockroach. But it did not get the cockroach, which served it 
right for tho coarseness of its tasto in trying for anything so 
nasty. 

THOUGHTS OX SHAKSPEALK’S HISTORICAL PLATS.** * 

M il. CANNING must hu roly be jealous, of the parsons , life 
has been to church, and has watched how a long sermon 
grows out of a short parable. lie has thought that he, as well as 
the best of the preachers, could feebly tell in many words what 
had been already forcibly told in few. He has succeeded admirably, 
and has blown as big soap-bubbles as perhaps any that we have 
ever witnessed, lie has not been troubled with modesty, but has 
chosen the greatest of all poets on whom to practise bis art of 
expansion. There are writers whose brevity might have been 
some justification for Buoh treatment as Mr. Canning ventures 
to use towards Shakspearo. Our nursery rhymes, for instance, ttrp 
always brief and sometimes obscure. Beneath them there has 
been supposed by more than one ingenious commentator often to 
lurk political allusions. We could have patiently borne ThoughU 
on Old Mother Hubbard , or The Philosophy of Little. Jack Hopper* 
The rise and fall of llumpty Dumpty affords a legitimate subject 
for oil the thinking that Mr. Canning could give to it. But 
Shakspeare’s historical plays he should have left alone. About 
them he has nothing to say, though unfortunately he says it at 
great length. He leads bis readers about just like the cobbler in 
, Julius Cmm\ but without his excuse; for it is only their patience 
j and not their shoes that he wear s out. Thereby most certa inly- 

i • Thoughts on Shakspeare'* Jlhtoruunt Play*. By the Hon. Albert 
S. G. Canning, Author of “Maraulay, Essayist and Historian," “ItoHo- 
I sophy of Dickens,” &c. &c. London : Allen « Co. 1884. 
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he does not get himself into more work. Let any one who would 
ece the dulness of which poor human nature is capable compare 
the striking opening of that play with the first lines of the sketch 
of it as given % Mr. Canning 

This pit y does not dosrriltf any of Cirwr's extensive and wonderful 
foreign conquests. It begins in Homo, whither he returns after his vic- 
torious campaigns t«> im congratulated, applauded, nnd praised hy his fellow- 
countrymen, manv of whom wi-*h to make him sole Ruler. Ilo is offered 
the Imperial crown, amid general acclamation ; but two distinguished 
Romans, Brutus and Cassiu'*— both sincere republicans— form a conspiracy, 
and eventually murder him. They arc mistaken, however, in expecting 
general approval, 

Antony, he goes ou to toll us, was the middle-aged lieutonant of 
Julius Consar. 1 J« was nn able general. Oicoro was a celebrated 
orator, And was executed soon after Brutus and Cassius bad com- 
mitted suicide. “ His late is not recorded by Shakspeare.” When 
we read this we were ready to exclaim, almost as Brutus exclaimed 
to Mcssala when the news of the proscription had arrived, 
fi Therein our letters do not well agree. ’ Six pages further on, 
indeed, Mr. Canning himself stumbles on the truth, though bo 
forgets to turn back to blot out his blunder. In describing the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius — “ one of the most favourite 
passages/' he informs us, “ for modern declamation ” — ho writes:— 
41 Cicero, their most illustrious ally, had Ijoon executed previously 
by Antony or bis followers.” By this timo our author thinks it 
high time to give his authorities, and he refers us to “ Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Student's History of Home” We shall next expect 
to find some village theologian defending his positions by quoting 
St. Paul, St. James, “ and the liev. Mr. Jones, our minister.” 
Passing on, we are told that “ to a man uf Julius Ckeaar's patriotic 
mind and civilized ideas it was doubtless a griovous disappoint- 
nient to perceive so many superior men among his foes.” Virilized 
ideas is strange English for n student of tfhakspearo to use, and 
superior is a at ran go term to apply to Roman conspirators. Let 
Antony’s speech be henceforth amended, and let him say, even if 
tho verse shall halt for it— So are they all, all superior people.” 
Superior, at all events, is English. As much cannot bo said for 
talented , which mongrel adjective Mr. Canning applies to Octavius, 
Cicero, and Brutus. Further on he tells us that “ Sbakspcaro 
makes Brutus anticipate Antony* suicide, or untimely death, with 
pleasure, which seems inconsistent with bis kindly, generous 
nature.” We thought that we knew the play fairly well, but we 
could not call to mind the liues on which this statement is based. 
They are the following: — 

If he love ( 'tmti r, all that ho cun do 

Is to himself, take thought, and die for Ctranr; 

And that worn much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much coin panv. 

Mr. Canning’* paraphrase of the last two lines, apparently, would 
be after the following fashion “ As this middle-aged lieutenant, 
was given to dissipation, it would be a very happy thing, for all 
superior and talented people, if ho were to commit suicide/* But 
our author does worse than misunderstand Shakapoure ; he mis- 
quotes him. He has ho muny words of his own that, he has not 
room for the poets. So, in one passage, quoting merely Lho words 
of the second citizen, he puts them in the mouths of the citizens 
in general. 

lie is not content with telling us what Shakspearo did write ; 
he lets us know also what he might have written. “ Gmear 
might,” he Buy*, “ in Shakspeare’s hands have made most interest- 
ing and instructive allusions to his foreign conquests and cam- 
paigns, especially in Britain.” As Cmsar was n inuu of what is 
called universal knowledge, he might, no doubt, without any vio- 
lation of historical probability, have been made to give a lecture 
on cookery. Whether the piay would have been the bet ten* for it 
is another question. When we roiled, not on what Cmsar might, 
have said, but on what Mr. Canning might have written, we may 
be thankful that he is contented with Adding only one more to his 
list of curious epithets. He describes Octavius and Brutus as 
“ the comparatively civilized associates ” of Antony and Cassius; 
and in a few lines more brings his essay to a conclusion. In his 
sketch of Antony and Cleopatra ho returns to his epithets. Ccesar 
is called Antony’s ‘Mate revered master.” Perhaps we should 
congratulate ourselves that he is not called 11 the late lamented 
Julius.” Antony and Cleopatra are described as “ this un- 
scrupulous pair.” But we have written enough to show our 
readers of wnat kind of stuff this volume is made. Wherever wo 
have dipped into it we have found the same folly and the same 
wordiness. It is a book that should not have been written and 
that cannot he read. 

HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG.* 

U NDER the name of Stories from j English History , Mrs. 

Creighton has produced a pretty little book, “ intended,” 
as she says , “ to serve as an amplification of the ordinary child’s 

• Stories from English H\ntaru, By Lonifte Creighton, Author of “ A 
First History of England.” " Lite of the Black Prince,” Ac. &c. With 
nornsrous III titrations. London : Rivingtons. 

Cameos from English History— England and Spain. II v the Author of 
u The Heir of Raddyffe.” Fifth Series. London ; Macmillan 6c Co. 

Blackwoods Educational Series. Edited by Professor Molkjulohn. First 
Historical Reader. Standard IV. Britain and England ; from before 
Christ to 1154 aj>. Second Historical Reader. Standard Y, England 
HS 4 A.O. to 1603 a.d. Third Historical Reader. Standards VL and 
VII. England from 1603 a.d. to the Present Time, London and Edinburgh s 
Blackwood ts Sons. 


history/* The narrative is pleasantly written, in a style which Is 
clear and simple, without falling into the common error of becom- 
ing affectedly childish, and the subjects are for the most part well 
chosen. The endeavour to interest her young readers in the life 
and death of Sir Thomas More is praiseworthy, but we fear not 
very likely to be successful. More’s greatness is not pf the kind 
that a child can well appreciate, nor is the cause for which he 
suffered sufficiently definite and comprehensible to appeal to a 
child’s sympathies. The latter objection equally applies to the 
caso of William, Lord ltusaell, whom Mrs. Creighton persis- 
tently styles Lord William Russell, an inaccuracy which she 
did not learn either from Burnet or Macaulay. In the story 
called “A Scottish Raid,” she makes as it were an inroad upon 
the domain where Sir Walter Scott reigns supremo; but there 
is some freshness in the attempt to awaken sympathy for 
the plundered Northumbrians ns well ns for tbe plundering 
Scots. We should like to know whence she derives the 
statement that the Scots “rode on strong little ponies caljed 
Galloways,” because the term, as at present accepted in equine 
literature', denotes a large pony — between thirteen and fourteen 
bauds high— and the pure-bred galloway of old days is said to 
have been sometimes more than fourteen lmnds. In the legend of 
the Battle of Stamford Bridge it would have been well to point 
out distinctly where the details of the Saga are manifestly untrust- 
worthy. That. English horsemen bore the brunt of the battle is 
inconsistent with everything that we know of the composition of 
English armies in the eleventh century ; and the horses “ covered 
all over with armour” are a sheer anachronism, for wo have 
the evidence of the Bayou x Tapestry that oven the Normans, 
much as they relied upon cavalry, had not advanced to the 
point of Armouring tlieir horses. “The conversion of the Eng- 
lish,” familiar as the tale is, deserves praise ns being grace- 
fully re-told ; and tko biographical sketches of Lady Jane 
Grey and Bishop Latimer, the episodes of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
death, Raleighs first expedition to Guiana, and the stirring 
incidents of Sir Richard Grenville’s light in this JRevenge, are 
all good. Homing down to later times, the stories of Olive, 
Nelson, and Sir John Mooro are quite the kind of thing to rouse 
the interest of children. The illustrations claim credit ns being 
“ from authentic sources,” in which ruse it would have been well 
always to indicate tho source. No date or any other information 
is attached to the frontispieco of “ Knights tilting” — delightfully 
grotesque figures, but of a drawing only to be excused in a 
medieval artist. In tho “old print" of the Powder Plot., the 
representation of the all-seeing Eye of God (with a long and solid 
ray of light like a spear proceeding from it) will, we should 
think, puzzle children, unless they should be so old-fashioned as 
to be acquainted with the awful history in The. Fairchild Family 
of Emily s vision after she stole the “ damascenes ” — in which caso 
it may frighten them. 'The sketches of well-known portraits of Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh dosorvn praise, and “ Tho 
Seven Bishops going to the Tower ” reproduces what is ovidently 
a good contemporary print, and probably true to life. 

Of the Fifth Scries of Miss ion go’s Vanuos, which cover “the 
period of the great struggle between England nnd Spain,” there is 
no need to sav much more than Hint they have the merits and 
tho blemishes of tho preceding volumes. Most people will pro- 
bably be inclined to think that in history as in fiction Miss 
Yonge is apt to overcrowd her canvas, and that the offect 
is sometimes a little bewildering. At the same time there 
is no doubt that girls in their teens — for whom we take these 
Cam r 09 to be especially intended— are, when they like their 
author, much more patient readers thau older people; and what- 
ever exception may be taken to Miss Yonge's method, few living 
writers have done so much to inspire a taste for history in young 
people. The period treated of in this volume is one with which 
she has already dealt in two of the most ideasing of her historical 
stories; and as it calls up reminiscences of the Chaplet of Pearls, 
we forgive what a stem critic might consider a waste of space 
over the ballet, which preceded the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Perhaps the supposed daughter of Mary Queeu of Scots and 
Both well would hardly have been mentioned had not the author 
already made her the heroine of Unknown to History, On 
the question of tho guilt or innocence of Queen Mary Miss 
Yonge will not. commit herself: but, though she is inclined to 
reject tho “Casket letters,” she says:— “We fear that only by 
forcing stubborn facts and denying much contemporary evidence 
can Mary be supposed a guiltless victim.” The volume ends with 
the death of Mary’s great rival, Elizabeth, which is well and 
pathetically described, out without the usual exaggeration of Its 
painful side ; for, as the author observes, “ compared with eueh 
scenes as took place at other royal death-beds/* it does not appear 
that the dying hours of Elizabeth were darkened by neglect or 
lack of loyal affection. Miss Yonge has satisfied herself of the 
truth of the story about Essex and the ring, and consequently 
believes that the Queen did, at least in the popular sense of the 
term, die of a broken heart — that is, that grief and remorse left 
her no power of rallying Against her “ casual ailment * of a sore 
throat. We observe that the author repeats— in this case without 
suggesting any doubt— the story, which of late years has been 
somewhat discredited, of the Bishop of Lieieux pro vetting a mas- 
sacre of tbe Huguenots. And we should like to know whether she 
has authority for saying that in Elizabeth’s time, the recusant 
laity were sometimes put to the pains forts et durs for refusing to 
give evidence. One ordinarily connects that punishment with • 
refusal to plead, **= 
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The three Anonymous “ Historical Readers” edited by Professor 
Meiklejobu are designed 44 to meet the requirements of the Now 
Code and lha instructions to II. M. Inspectors,” and are adapted 
respectively tA Standards IV. to VII. Without entering into the 
mysteries of the Now Code, wo may sav that these books, albeit 
with many attractive features, just fall short of the standard 
which wo should set up for a school-book. We acknowledge 
the unusual excellence of the paper and tbe printing, and the 
clearness of the numbered paragraphs with their headings in 
11 Clarendon” type, after the fashion of the well-kuown school 
scries published by Messrs. Macmillan. We like the pleasant and 
e osy style of tlic narrative, and the tone of real interest in, and 
feeling for, the greatness and welfare of England -witness the 
little exhortation to patriotism with which the third volume con- 
dudes. Poetical pieces, for the most part not ill chosen, aro 
intermixed with the prose ; and there are genealogical tables and 
maps for use, and pictures for pleasure. Rut the maps stand in 
need of somo improvement; for in that of the Danelagh, King 
Alfred has been done out of all bis territory between the Thames and 
the Uuse; and in those of the Continental dominions of Henry II. 
and Edward III., the mnp-nmker has been seized with a perverse 
fancy for locating Cuienno where Gascony should be, and he hay 
omitted to mark Edward III. 'a possessions of Calais and Ponthieu. 
Of the pictures, many are pretty; but we are again distressed by 
horsemen lighting at Stamford Bridge ; also by tbo conventional 
moustached portrait of William the Conqueror (though tbe author 
has only a few pages liefore described the Normans as “clean- 
shaven ”), and by a Joan of Arc in female attire on an occasion 
when she is known to have dressed as a man. A portrait which ! 
is recognizable as that of the younger William Pitt is placed oppo- 
site tho lirst mention of the elder ; a confusion for winch the 
wri tor’s failure to mark any clear distinction between tho two 
Pitta is perhaps responsible. To begin at the beginning, from 
which the pictures Lavo di\erted us, it is exasperating to come 
upon nearly a whole chapter devoted to tho Druids, the Arch- 
Druid, the mistletoe, tho sacred knife, tlm rites practised within 
Stonehenge— in short, all the stage business of Xonna. Everybody 
by this time — extent tho compilers of school-books — is aware that 
our knowledge of British Druid ism ds of the smallest, and that 
there is no authority whatever for such a statement os that 44 The 
Arch-] Iruid was the greatest man among the Rriti-.li people.” When 
we get to tho English period, wo find ourselves confronted with 
the barbarism of “ Witena-gemotc” for Witenugemot ; and sheer 
carelessness only can account for tho statement that ^Ethelstan 
was succeeded by “ 4 six boy-kiugs,’ who had very short reigns, 
and no one of whom did very much good to Engfitnd.” This is 
tho way iu which the author disposes of the lmro Endmnnd, con- 
queror of tho Five lloroughs and of Cumberland, and of Eadred, 
whoso reign is marked by the submission of Northumberland. Of 
Eiidgar he gives an account sulliciently full to show the absurdity 
of his previous statements ; and though tho sixth of his li*t, 
/Eflielrod, certainly did little good, his reign of thirty-seven years 
cannot well be called “ very short.” /Kthelred’a wife Emma is 
baid to have been tho sister of a “ Northman who had made him- 
self Duko of Nurinundy ” — which would be a more accurate 
description of her great-grandfather Rolf tkau of her brother Duke 
Richard. Her son, I'kl ward the Confessor, is represented as having 
been half-brother to Harold I., with whom he hud not a drop of 
blood in common. Tho legendary parentage of Here ward, whoso 
family is in truth uuknowu, is given as an undoubted fact ; and, 
in describing tho events of Stephen's reign, tho author speaks of 
“ Robert of Oacn, who was afterwards created Earl of Gloucester.” 
In fact ho held that rauk loug before Stephen Ascended the 
ihrono. In the second 44 Reader,” the subdeacon Pandulf is, in 
defiance of Lingurd, described as Legate at tho time of John’s 
famous submission ; and Philip of Valois is made to announce him- 
self os “ the fortuuo of Franco ” — on expression now admitted to 
be founded upon u misreading of Froissart. Tho story also of 
Queen Philippa’s marching in person against tbe Scots is now so 
discredited that it ought not to be repeated in elementary his- 
tories ; and by this timo instructors of youth should be able to 
distinguish John Tyler of Hartford — ho who in defence of hi* 
daughter Blew tho tax-gatherer— from Wat Tyler of Maidstone, 
The introduction of tho lines on the death of tho Black Prince 
which Scott, probably not thinking them good enough for any oue 
else, attributed to young Frank Osonldistone, is injudicious. With- 
out going as far ns Osbaldistone pbre — 44 Whv, tho bellman writes 
Better linos,”-— we may say that their merit, is not high enough to 
stone for their conveying the false notion that the horo from his 
deathbed saw 

The splendour of tho setting sun 

01 eam on thy mirror’d wave, Garonne, 

And Bluye’s empurpled shore. 

“ Garonne and sun.” again to quote Frank’s stern parent, “ is a 
bad rhyme”} and if Mr. Osbaldistone’s studios had Iain in a 
historical direction, he would no doubt have gone on to point out 
that the Black Prince actually died on tho banks of the Thames. 
However, wcdTjefer even Garonne rhyming with sun to some of 
the diroction/~aid down in tins and the preceding “ Reader ” for 
the pronunciation of French names. Mantes, we are told, is 
to be pronounced “Maungt”; Caen is “Oaung”: Tenchebray 
“ Tpng-shSbray ” ; Blois is lengthened into " Blo-a,” and Poitiers 
into 4 *Po-&-ti-eh " } Anjou is “Angzhoo,” and Angevin 44 Ong'- 
jer-vang "—an admirable reproduction of French “ as slid Is spoke ” 
by the ordinary British tourist. Tbe idea of appending to 
each flection explanations of hard words is good in itself} but 


many of the explanations actually given could surely be as 
well, and in somo cases better, given by auy intelligent teacher. 
Awkward does not seem so Abstruse a term as to need a note, 
nor is 44 curious and unfortunate ” a very # satisfactory equivalent. 
Laymen are Baid to be 41 men not belonging to the Church,” as 
if all laymen were Jews, Turks, infidels, or heretics. In refe- 
rence to Thomas Becket’s austerities, the annotator uses the term 
44 Roman Catholic priests,” which is entirely out of nlace at that 
period. He is very precise in his information about King Arthur, 
who, ho states, 44 became ruler of Britain in 516 A.D.,” “ instituted 
tho order of tho Knights of tho Round Table,” and “ died in 
542,” This is the more noteworthy because the author of the 
preceding volume, to whoso period Arthur properly belongs, hoe 
judiciously refrained from fixing a single ditto in the life of that 
prince. The third volumo is the best of the set; but it is un- 
justifiable to introduce as history an Abridgement of the scene 
of Raleigh and his cloRk from kcnilworth , giving the dialogue 
between him and tho Queen, and even her blushes, without a 
hint that they aro taken out of a novel. It is new to us that 
Cromwell's troop9 marched to battle at Dunbar chanting the 
Psalm 44 Let Gud arise,” though undoubtedly Cromwell him- 
self whs heard to quote it. Tho Psalm that was sung was 
the OX VII. The information that “The King of Bavaria is 
an under-king of the Emperor of the Germans, and his army 
is therefore at the command of bin overlord,” is not apposite as a 
note on tho battle of Blenheim ; for tbero was no King of Bavaria 
then; and wherever the Elector of Bavaria’s armv ought to have 
hi *eii, os 11 matter of fact it was lighting for the French. And it 
is enough to mako the Wesleys turn in their graves to read that 
“ in this reign three great men, John mul Charles Wesley and 
George Whitulield, left the Church of England* Every one who 
knows anything of early Methodism knows that as long as its 
founder lived he maintained its connexion with the Oh inch, Tbe 
meaning of 14 hereditary ” is certainly not made plainer when it is 
inferpreted as “ handed down as an heirloom from father to 
son.” It is possible for 41 u plain man” — to use one of Macaulay’s 
favourite expressions— to know what is menut by “hereditary,” 
hut it takes a lawyer to define an heirloom. We must give the 
writer r red it for understanding the true meaning of the “Three 
Estates but from his saying that 44 the archbishops and bishops 
of England ” 14 aro elected by the Severe!, n,” it would seem that 
ho is not acquainted with the mystery of a cony 6 d'etre. Also ho 
shudd not class 44 royal dukes ” ns a distinct rank of nobility. 

It will be seen from what we have said that those 14 Readers” 
cannot be unrcsorvedly recommended. The authors show unde- 
niable narrative power, but there was need of more thorough 
historical trainiug and more careful editorship. 


SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 

I 3 RCFESS 0 R J. E. NOUIISE’S hook on American Kvplo* 
J- rations in the lev- /.ones (Boston: Lothrop & Co.) is one 
tkut cun bo rend with advantage by those interested in the sub- 
ject. Thepait which America ban borne iu the work of Arctio 
exploration fully justifies the appearance of bucU a book, if 
tho manner in which the story is told is somewhat heavy, 
tho interest which attaches to tho story itself, And the free use 
which its nature compels him to make of the narratives of 
others, render the book an interesting one. It is copiously illus- 
trated, and a good deal that lacks vividness in the narrative 
is made up for by the pictures. The chief impulse to American 
research iu this direction was given, Professor Nourse tells us, by 
tho voyages of Sir John Franklin. The author gives a list of 
twenty-nine expeditions, English or American, undertaken either 
in the hope of relieving him or of findiug fuller traces of hia 
last expedition. The accounts of Arctic travel, though such 
voyages are of tho highest interest and importance, are in their 
nature somewhat monotonous. Icebergs and icetloes, snow and 
frost, play so great a part in all of them that (apart from the 

¥ [renter importance of Arctic investigation) one feels as if one had 
icon wading through the last dozen numbers of the Alpine Journal, 
The book begins with full accounts of the travels of Grinnell and 
Kane, and, among other narratives of interest, gives a touching 
account of tho untoward fate of llall and of I)e Long. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman’s History of the American People (Boston 1 
Lothrop & Co.) iigures with propriety in a “Library of Enter- 
taining History.” It is profusely illustrated, and contains pic- 
tures of an Indian papoose, of the house in which Mr. Whittier 
was born, of a bouse in Concord from which the wife of the 
Rev. W. Emerson watched the lighting, and of the monument 
on Bunker Hill. Tho latter recalls to our rniud a story of an 
Englishman who was taken by an American friend to bos this 
memorial. “It was here, sir,” said tho American, “that 
General Warren fell.” Tho Englishman, not being familiar with 
all the names and incidents of that period, imagined that bis 
friend referred to some recent accident, and, glancing at tbo 
height of the monument, said he feared that General Warren 
must have been hurt. One little fact will show that Mr. Gilman’s 
love of bis own country does not always allow him to be fair 
to others. In giving an account of the war which began be- 
tween England and America iu 1812 he can find space for a 
notice of the sea-fight between the Constitution and the Quem&re, 
in which the Americans were victorious, but none for the hot less 
important one between the Shannon and the Chesapeake , in which 
they were defeated ; nor does he mention the fact that the weight 
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of metal carried bv the American ships in that war was much 
greater than that of the Kuglish. Perhaps this is more carelessness ; 
for in the account of the Virginian campaign between the Federate 
and Confederates in tlm y.wir i Wu, he makes the seat of war pass 
at once from the neighbourhood of Richmond into Maryland, with- 
out noticing the in tor veiling buttles ut the end of August in tho 
neighbourhood of Manu^H. If the Federal forces had not boon 
wholly defeated in those battles Loo would not have been able to 
invade Maryland. The hook is readable and popular in its tone, 
but has no pretension to historical value. Indeed, no such claim 
on its behalf is put forward. 

Dr. Taussig writes an interesting little hook on Protection 
to Young Industrie* (Sow York: G. B. Putnam's Sons). Start- 
ing from tho remark of Mill that in certain cases such pro- 
tection is justifiable, he proceeds to examine whether the system 
adopted in tint United States has really attained its object, 
lie examines in Hiecession the history of the cotton, tbo 
woollen, and the irou manufactures in America, and shows that 
in these three main branches of industry, as, in all probability, 
in nearly nil others of less importance, the protective system 
was not the cause of their rapid development. With or with- 
out protective laws, these industries could not- fail to liavo 
flourished and grown. There is a great deal of curious and im- 
portant information condensed into this little book. Few people 
nave any clear notion of the vast difference between international 
trade a contury ago and tho same trade now. In 1740 we were 
importing bar-iron from tho American colonies. The changes ill 
American as well as Litre pe an industries caused by new 
mechanical discoveries and new industrial methods are clearly 
shown by Dr. Taussig. Thus tho use of coko instead of char- 
coal in blast furnaces, which became general about a ceutury 
ago, gave England ut once a pre-eminence over those countries, 
like Sweden or tho American colonies, which depended for their 
supply of fuel on wood. The beds of anthracite in America 
could not then bo utilized. The so-called protection of Young 
industries, when brought to the test of fact in the United Stnt*\*, 
turns out, according to l)r. Taussig, to be a mere mystifica- 
tion. The book treats or on<^ side only of the question, and 
attempts no more. But tho writer is fully alive to other aspects 
of it. The present arguments for protection in America take 
a different form, tho main argument being based on the cheap- 
ness of foreign us compared with American labour. And, os the 
writer acutely points out, during and after the wav with England 
in the early part of tliL cmlury (when American manufactures 
were imperfectly developed), the desire arose among Americans 
to make themselves, in tim event of war, &ol t -sufficing. No doubt 
this feeling has much to do with Prince Bismarck's protective 
policy. 

Mr. 15 . J. Lowells The Hessians in the Revolution (New York : 
Harper Brothers) is a narrative, carefully worked out, of the 
part played by the German auxiliaries of England in tbo war 
between the mother-country ami the colonies. 

Mr. Church a Stories of the Old World (Boston: Giun, Heath, 
& Co.) is a book published in the series of u Classics for Chil- 
dren.” It seems to u* imu h too elaborate for the purpose, and 
much too full of Homeric and Yirgilian speeches boiled down 
into prose. Children want to read of action more than of talk. 
Kingsley's u Heroes” would touch a child's mind with ten times 
as much power as this bonk. 

The Story of a Connhy Town, by E. AY. IIowo (Atchison, 
Kns. : IIowo & Co.) is a tale of Western life iu America. There 
is a good deal of vigour in the plan of the «>t >ry, but it cannot be 
said to bo well told. 


bition at Philadelphia. Not to speak of the British defeats hero 
depicted, there is a flaming representation of General Scott's 
entry into Mexico, with which the American youth might vtit.k 
advantage compare some of The Bigelow Powers. 


Alidl F.K-IIINirS PH .15 DO.* 

I T is not without a feeling of anxiety, of apprehension even, that 
we take up an edition of the Phccdo, bearing a name nut yet. 
familiar to readers of Greek literature, nor, perhaps, of assured signi- 
ficance in the narrower circle of students iu Platonic philosophy. 
This is, we believe, the first time that Mr. Archer-Hind steps out 
of the respectable seclusion of the Journal of Philology, and brings 
his contribution to the public table. His official position at Gam- 
bridge proves him a sound scholar, in the ordinary sense of the 
words, and academic rumour lias long represented him as having 
higher claims. No one, indeed, could have rend what he has pre- 
viously published, small as it is in auiouut, without discovering that 
he is noth CAreful and original, and that an exposition by him of a 
dialogue of Plato was likely to ropay curiosity. But this did not 
guarantee a good, or even a tolerable, edition of the Phecdo. There 
mo Greek scholars of the most extensive learning, there are meta- 
physicians and moralists of the greatest power and acuteness, whom 
we cannot without something like a shudder imagino laying expo- 
sitory hands upon that book. Of all human writings— we fear no 
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misunderstanding — the P/uedo of Plato is perhaps the most sacred. 
There is one tragedy, and only one in the world's history, which 
bus stirred the hearts of men more profoundly, which has 
soothed and encou raged a greater number of nobl^pirits than 
the death of Sokrato*. The dialogue in which the narration 
of tliis death is used to frame un argument upon soul in general 
and tho human soul, and to set forth the. doctrine " that 
the wise and virtuous man will meet death with cheerfulness,” 
is in lhomc almost without a rival in literature, in art in- 
comparable. AW* give to the present editor, not indeed all tho 
praise that ho deserves, but the praise which in such a matter 
we should rate most highly, when wo say that he is worthy of 
his subject, that he lias printed no sentence, we may almost say 
no word, which should not luite been found withiu the same 
covers u 9 tho text. 

One advantage Mr. Archer-Hind possesses over the majority of 
those who undertake to re-introduce great works to the reader — 
it will scarcely be said that the time does not call for tho exercise 
of such n function. Mr. Archer-Hind is the colleague and, as ap- 
pears from his preface, the intimate triend of Mr. Henry Jackson, 
and acknowledges his assistance — we had almost said his collabo- 
ration — in the strongest language. Now upon the development of 
Philos philosophy u an entirely new and most important light has 
been thrown by Mr. Jackson in a masterly aeries of essays recently 
published iu tho Journal of Philology , Vote. X. and XI.” Whatever 
may bo tho ultimate judgment upon Mr. Jackson's theories, this 
friendly sentence cannot be disputed. They are borrowed from no 
one, either in this country or elsewhere, they concern no leas vital a 
question for the history of huimm thought than whether the writ- 
ings of Plato record the growth and maturity of a consistent scheme 
or the shifting phases of a controversy determined mainly bv 
artistic motives, and they hnvb been act forth with at least suen 
primd facie probability as, whether they are accepted or not, will 
Tender it impossible to ignore them. For the promised edition of 
tho Philebio* by Mr. Jackson wo are waiting, and the present hook 
is tho iir.-a continuous exposition of a Platonic dialogue 113 Heen 
under the new doctrines. A lew brief quotations must hero 
suffice to indicate their surprising interest. Mr. Archcr-liind, 
after stating (p. 34) tho principle of ftnkratos, “ that know- 
ledge is of unit create,” and describing tho development from 
this of Plato’s ideal theory, in which tho universal becomes an 
essential idea prior to the particulars of which it is the cause, while 
‘•'between the primal unity and the inlinito multitude of parti- 
culars ” wo have “ a definite number of classes . . . ami each of 
these classes represent? mi idea,” continues as follows: — 

Thit is the st.iyi» of the middle I'laionbni ; «s vet the ideas are simply 
In postnsiiatiiifis of every lo^ieul fomept. . . . Tho particulars in every 
group derive their nature and e\istnnee from the immanence, iraaoveria, 
of the idea. The UepuMir is the elnef exponent of this phase, of Plato’s 
mctiipliyties ... its main di'iUnguidung rhnmctiur.ius are the assumption 
of un idea for every croup of puriieulsps and the. inherence of the idea in 
the particulars. . . Hut ldafo presently limU reason to be dismitiilied with 
this expression of hi* theory ; llie difficult io> and deficiencies he tees therein, 
arc Muled with overwhelming force in the «*.«rlier part, of tho Parmenides. 
The points which chieliy demanded correction were the contents of the ideal 
world and the relation between ideas and particulars. . . instead of an 
idea correspond im* to every group of particulars, we now have only an idea 
for every group w Inch is mil 11 tally and not artificially determined ; thus nil 
ideas of tTKCVfKTTO. arc abolished. Next relations are reduced from the rank 
of ideas to that ot universal predicates . . . so Unit we no longer have ideas 
ot great and small. . . Finally, ideas of negations are abolished, such as 
evil, unjust, &e. Thorefmo out* great criterion of the stngu to which a 
dialogue belong -i w ill be the nature* of the ideas that arc assumed In it. 

Again : — 

In the middle period the idea exists (a) transeondenfcally ; (/3) imma- 
nent in the particulars. In the puriod to which wo have how come, tho 
transcendental existence of tho idea alone is allowed \ the particulars no 
longer participate in the idea, but are regarded os copies, funrjpara, 
of the ideal tyjie, napufifiyya, . . . Tin* later metaphysic is unfolded in 
tile Punnrnidm, Sophist, and Philrbut, and consummated in tbo Timmut. 

It is needless to say that this, with its noticeable fi consum- 
mation, ” is a very different view of Platonism and the history of 
Plutonism < a ve ry different view of the Philebu 8 and Tinueus from 
that which will be found in the common text-bookB; still more 
different from the notion, if there bo any definite notion, which 
is carried away by those who study Plato in popular translations. 
The more possibility that it may be true, and that “guided by 
these landmarks we shall iind it no hard matter to determine 
tho bearings of ” a Platonic dialogue, must bo sufficient to awaken 
tho highest interest in students of ancient philosophy, and this 
edition of tho Phcrdo will show how much light may be derived 
from it. But, in order that it may bo properly judged, we must 
have expositions by the Cambridge Platonists at least of the all- 
important Philebu* and Timer its, Mr. Jackson has promised the 
Philebu*. Will not Mr. Archer-Hind commence upon the Timaue 
at once P 

No position can bo more important to those who look in Plato 
for a philosophy than that defended by the editor (Introduc- 
tion, § 4), that the famous tripartite division of the eoul (in 
the Phcrdrm and elsewhere) is metaphorical, an<Laa such does 
not contradict the serious doctrine 01 Plato, thatyf* the soul is 
essentially simple and incoroposite." This doctrine, obvious as it 
may soon appear, is, we believe, entirely due to the editor, and is, 
in our judgment, already made out, which it would perhaps be 
premature to affirm of the striking theory sketched in the last 
paragraph. Not leas new, and scarcely less interesting, is the 
clearing up of Chap. XLVlIf. in the Pkmfo, part of the narra- 
tion by Plato's “ Sokrates ” of the history of his own mind* 
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The editor bolds that the study of "concepts” (Xoyoi) which 
44 Sokrates” proposed to himself was a substitute not, as commonly 
represented, jfor the study of nature by the methods of the 
physicists, bailor the study of 4 * tho eternal ideas n and in par- 
ticular of u rA’ dyutiov as the ultimate cause working in nature.” 
In short, 44 Sokrates ” made an essay at Plutonism, and failing fell 
brick upon the 44 concepts.” More, again, the editor has completely 
satisfied us, and this is but one among many point s to which wo 
would gladly direct attention, did space permit. We hope, how- 
ever, that wo have said enough to send the render to the book 
itself. Wo recommend it, in particular, to those who muy havo 
persuaded themselves or others that. “ English scholarship is 
chiefly borrowed from tho Hermans.” A. consideration of those 
views only which are here reproduced from Eiif/iish soutw * «, and of 
tho dates of their first production, should suggest sumo wholesome 
reflexions upon the true causes of this curious belief. 

Apart from his original discoveries tho editor has done his 
work thoroughly well. The English style is clear, and, us u rule, 
singularly graceful, and. whether upon the arguments at tho lan- 
guage of the author, ho is, speaking generally, a safe guide. As 
we put this statement so widely, it may not be impertinent to add 
that wo have studied minutely the whole of his introduction and 
commentary. We like him least in some of his remarks upon the 
reading of tho text. lie seems a little impatient of these ques- 
tions, a feeling with which wo can thoroughly sympathize, while 
wo deprecate it. Chapter XLV III. will again serve for an ex- 
ample. We have already said that bis exposition of this chapter 
seems to us perfectly sound. A. certain clause, however, is likely, 
thinks tho editor, to lie made the basis of objections. No just 
objections can bo founded upon it, and wo are glad that the editor 
lias carefully avoided the appearance of staking his exposition 
upon tho strength of his criticisms against tho genuineness of 
Ibis clause, which appear to us quite unsubstantial. It is curious 
that, the only place in which wo find the editor confused in thought 
is in a passage which he su.-pccls of interpolation. The notes on 
VTrdOuris and rd uippr/plm ( loi l> f E) an? inconsistent, and if the true 
interpretations of tho second note bn extended 1«» tho former, "the 
most serious objection of all ’’ falls to the ground. The text 
remains faulty, but tho editor’s treatment of it is arbitrary, or at 
all events inadequately supported. And 50 in some other places. 
On tho other hand, vn entirely agree in tho rejection of the glosses 
in 75 II and 76 K, which betray themselves by misuse of Platonic 
language. As glosses they are highly interesting, and the probable 
origin and motive of thorn would bo a suggestive theme. 

As wo have demurred to a few of the editors textual criticisms, 
we propose to give Inin what he may perhaps consider an excellent 
opportunity for retaliation. At page 66 B Sokrates observes 
that, tho genuine philosopher will regard death us the short cut 
to tho goal of his life’s endeavour— namely, tho withdrawal of tho 
h< ml from its embarrassing communion with the body. With tho 
editor’s explanation of this passage we agree. But what of the 
text? For the sense that " iluth is a short cut, i&c.” we find 
simply nvdvvfvti rot latrrt 171 drpairiis us eicfa'puv ypos, that is to 
say, tho word "death,” the point and subject of Ihe sentence, 
is omitted. Tho editor thinks that "possibly something like 
d dn wires” is still lnissfimr, and this assumption is surely indis- 
pensable to his view. Now, that this excluded "something” 
was in letters "like <5 faimros* is on scientific grounds utterly 
improbable. We, therefore, aid tho editor (though wo are not 
sure of his recognition) when we offer tho explanation, that as 
Plato in another part of the dialogue avails himself of the. un- 
foreseen meaning (to drift*'?) to be detected in the popular phrase 
(tis Aifiov) for the place of the dead, and as elsewhere ho often 
delights to quote tho undesigned witness of language to the truth 
he would enforce, ho hero I10 is pointing out that the philosophic 
view of death ns the path straight home was unconsciously fore- 
shadowed in popular speech when, among othor names, Death was 
called and figured by the name of "ATponos. Thus tho missing 
thought is found ; and, whether wo leave tlm text as it stands, 
taking drpeorov, as it were, in both senses, or whether we write 
Kivftvvevet rot tatrirep nr pan os rit rf Arporroe tKfplptiv rjpaSj 

restoring the words »j "Arponns to a place whenco tut*y would 
have easily dropped, is a subordinate and not important question. 

We havo almost tilled tho space at our disposal, and yet we 
have not half represented this pleasant and valuable book. Like 
all good books, it cannot be represented, it must bo read. We 
return finally to our first judgment— the commentator is worthy 
of bis text. Nowhere does no hotter approve his tact than in his 
comment on the conclusion —rjbe rj rt\evnp & ’E^cVgare?, tov 
iralpnv ljplv iylutro y dybpds, las rjpttr <f>riiptv tli», rwv r6re & v 
cirftpii&Tfutv dpicrrov ical oXXcjs efipovipvmtrov kuI ftocacorrfrov. In- 
numerable must have been the tearful eyes which have spelt 
doubtfully tho words of this simple sentence. We are glad that 
Mr. Archer-Hind protests against a single omission or alteration 
which would mnr “ the sad music of this solemn close.” 


QJLVE-HUNTINO IN SOU Til POLAND* 

fTlIIE pursuit which Profosor Boyd Dawkins has liappily deaig- 
i nated 44 cave-hunting ” has rendered such valuable results to 
science that we gladly welcome any account of fresh labours in 
the some hold; especially when, as in the present instance, the 
work was carried on i a eaves the privacy o f which h ad not been 

• The Bone Oaves of Ojeou\ in Poland. By Professor Dr. Ferd. JROnier, 
Translated by John Edward Lev, E.G. 9 ., F.8.A. London. 1864. 


invaded since the far-off days when the last human successor of 
the cave-bear discarded flint Hakes and bone orimmenta, and, ex- 
changing his hill-side fastness for ft cottage in the plain, became 
a tiller of the earth, instead of a hunter of beasts ^ only a trifle 
more savage than himself. The nine caves of which Professor 
Dinner describes the. exploration in tho volume before ns are 
shunted near tho village of Ojcow (pronounced Oizoff), just within 
the Russian frontier, a few miles to the north-west of Cracow. 
They all occur in n white limestone of dhe oolitic formation — 
the prevailing rock of tho district — which bounds the narrow 
valleys trending in a south-easterly direction towards the main 
valley of tho Upper Vistula. Tho author admits that "the cha- 
racter of the caves is exactly like that, of other caves in limestone 
rocks,” and that they " mure particularly resemble those of tho 
Franconian oolite in the district of Streitberg and Muggendorf,” 
which havo yielded such wonderful rewards to their explorers j 
but, though tho general result of the investigations of these caves 
may not present any novel features, we quite agree with him that 
it was well worth while to have undertaken it, as they arc tho 
most easterly of any Europoan c lives north of the Carpathians, and 
it is important, to determine tho conditions under which 
mammalian life was developed in all parts of the world where it 
is possible) to study its evidences. 

Tho caves began to bo explored in 1872, for the purpose of re- 
moving the earth with which their floors were covered to tho 
depth of several feet. It was expected that, as it was full 
of honey, it would form an excellent manure; but the expense 
of to m oval was too great, and the bchemo was soon abandoned. 
In tho course of tho works a few bones and prehistoric flint 
implements were discovered and sent to Professor Kilmer, at 
whose instance the Royal Prussian Ministry of Instruction, and 
afterwards the Uoyal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, granted 
funds for a thorough scientific investigation of the caves. So far 
ns we can make out tho history of tho proceedings, tlm Professor 
first visited the eaves iu 1874; but matters moved so slowly 
that tho grant of funds was not made until 1878. It is not, 
therefore, surprising tlmt many valuable specimens had been lost 
iu tlie interval, during which we may suppose that tho removal 
of the earth for agricultural purposes was still going on ; but it 
will hardly be credited that, even after two scientific bodies had 
taken the work under their imperial prelection, it was conducted 
bo carelessly that tho author admits that it cannot be alwuye 
positively state4 from which bed in tho caves tho specimens 
found were taken. In all work in caves this is tho most im- 
portant point; for, as they were occupied successively by dif- 
ferent inhabitants, whose remains lie in distinct, aud separate beds, 
it will be at ouco recognized that our knowledge of tho relations 
of one set of occupants to another must depend on tho exact 
rotation of the objects discovered. One of tho caves, however — 
that of Wierszcliow, called Mammoth Cave, from the number of 
remains of that animal found in it — was fortunately explored with 
the greatest care between 1873 and 1879 by a private gentleman. 
Count Johan Zawiszu, of Warsaw, who bus recorded his obser- 
vations separately in a series of papers contributed to various* 
scientific journals. If we may assume that the condition of this 
particular cave did not differ essentially from that of the others 
near it, wo arc in a position to estimate with tolerable accuracy 
the vuluo of the evidence obtained throughout the district. 

In the most ancient times to which the investigations conduct 
us the caves wore evidently the dens of bears ( Ursua tprlttus). If 
we take tho largest, of the caves — that of Jerzmanowice — as au 
example, we meet with the following account (p. 5) : — 

The remains of ibis animal were by far the moil abundant. Bones, 
skulls, and single teeth occur iu all parts of the cave in great abundance, 
aud in fact both in the upper and lower beds ; they were most plentiful in 
the lower beds at a depth of five metres. No perfect skeleton wim ever found, 
but only single bones and skulls. The number of individual animals buried 
in tlm deposits of tho rave is extraordinary, and may be reckoned by 
thousands. Although only a very small portion ,»f the floor of the cave 
was excavated by ua, yet the hears* canines collected liy us formed a heap 
a foot high. Beside* this, a very large number of teeth of this description, 
must have been found and given away in the country by tho labourers 
when digging the brown earth tor manure ; tho regular form and shining 
smooth crom n of the tooth mual have, attracted their attention. My belief 
is that we should not b« far wrong in estimating the whole, number of 
canines of tho cave-bear found in tho cavern as at. icafct 4,000 ; so that, as 
each animal had four canines, this would make the number of individual 
bears 1,000. But, as only a third of tliu floor of tlia cave has been hitherto 
excavated, the whole number of animals ought to be reckoned much 
higher. Wo minnot, of course, imagine that so large a number of 
those animals lived at. the same time in tlie cave, or even in tho 
surrounding district ; but there was doubtless a period of extraordinary 
length during which a long senes of many succeeding generations of these 
animals lived in the cave, and, when they died, their remains were covered 
by tho dtbris of the rock. If we could venturi: to imagiuo that, like recent 
tears, onl* one family could live at the sumo time in the cave, aud that 
tho lifetime of the cave-bear wiis of the same duration ns that of the brown 
bear, to which it is so nearly nllied, we should have some kind of data on 
which to fonnd the length of the period when the cave was inhabited by 
bear*. 

Tho observations of Count Zawisssa led to tho same conclusion 
in the Mammoth Cavo, where tho remains of bears "were espe- 
cially abundant in tho lowest bod of the floor ” ; and the number 
of their bones found iu the remaining caves renders it more than 
probable that their destination was the sarao. A remarkable tact 
ww, however, established by the exploration of these caves, and 
more especially that of Jerananowico — namely, that, man and the 
bear had certainly been co-existent. Bones of bears were found 
among those which bed evidently been split for the pur- 
pose of extracting the marrow, and were charred by the 
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action of fire and mixed with charcoal and piece* of pottery; 
and “ a bed of solid stalagmite lying several feet deep contained a 
vertebra of the cavo-beur lirmly imbedded, and also an undoubted 
flint Implement made by human hands.*' It is probable thereforo 
that after this ca\o had been occupied by many generations of 
Win it became a human habitation, and that its now inhabitants 
fed upon the bears which were btill living in the neighbouring 
caves, Another proof of this was afforded by the cave of 
Kozarnia, which yielded a beara tooth bored with a small hole, 
as though it had been worn us an ornament upon a string. The 
cavo-hytoua (IIy<nut*pd<cti} t which was ovidcutly so plentiful in 
other parts of Germany and in Britain, at what we may take to 
bavo been a rormqionding period, was her© extremely rare ; and 
60 was the great cat of the caves {Felts epela-a), On tho other 
hand, important evidence occurred to show that the mammoth 
( Klephaa primit/rniua) had boon run temporary both with tho 
bears and with man in this district. The now classical explora- 
tions of tho cave at (hiilenrcuth in Franconia, of which Dean 
Buckland has left so graphic a description, attested tho former 
fact; and tho latter 1ms been amply proved by the examination of 
various caves in France; hut we believe that this is tho Ural 
time that the two facts have been brought together in such close 
juxtaposition. Five of these eaves yielded bones of tho mammoth, 
and in one of them, that of Wierszehow, five contiguous vertebras 
belonging to the same animal were found together. Professor 
itoiner considers that this tact, proves that 14 tho whole body had 
been brought into tho cavo and huiied there.” Wo cannot accept 
this conclusion, hut would rather suggest that tho discovery proves 
that either man or flm he.ua had brought what would have been 
a dainty moivel to either of them into tho cave, and there eaten it 
at their leisure. There is nothing in the habits of the elephant 
to indicate a wish to retire into a ca\o at the approach of death ; 
and no one would have been at the pains of deliberately burying 
an animal of such a slatmo. Moreover, a rib of a mammoth, 
one end of which laid been worked into a handle, and numerous 
ornaments of ivory, weie discovered; especially sumo curious 
staves a foot long, tho destination of which is very perplexing, which 
were found in the raws of Wierszclmw, associated with rough 
flint implements, and with hones of the reindeer wolf, and Polar 
fox. These may, of cuurse, have been made out of tusks of 
animals which had died long before, discovered on the hill-side. ; but 
wo think it is more Jikely that ft race of hunters, such as these men 
must have been, would carve them, as trophies, out of tho tusks of 
animals which they had themselves slain. The other animals 
whose bones are usually found together in caves wens nearly all 
represented here, but their mini hoi a appear to have been compara- 
tively email. Of the rhinoceros only a few teeth and some single 
bones were discovered ; of the elk there were bones and antler* in 
abunduuce; the reindeer and tho urns (Ih* primiyenius) were both 
rnro. It ruay be conjectured that all thu-e animals hud been killed, 
end their bones gnawed to pieces by the beers. The fragments 
would become gradually decomposed during tho long por.td which 
must have elapsed since the boars wore in existence, and help 
to form tho bed of earth which lirst attracted explorers to the 
caves. We cannot agree with Professor Kbmer's theory that the 
discovery of a reindeer's antler attached to the sl< nil proves that 
the animal died a violent death. Such a condition of the hone 
merely shows that the animal died at a time of year when the 
horn was attached to tho skull. 

The articles of human workmanship do not present any peculi- 
arity. The most important of them are figured in the plates. Them 
arc flint flakes, flint knives, spindle-wheels of baked day, boring 
instruments of bone, bone needles and arrow-head^, and various 
ornaments. It must not, however, be supposed that these are all of 
tho flame date or belonging to the same nee; but, hs in one of the 
caves a coin of Antoninus Pius and a bronze fibula were discovered, 
it may be presumed that tho raves were used as places of sepulture 
down to historic times. The human skulls lm\o been examined 
by Professor Virchow, who decides that none of them indicate a 
very remote antiquity, or a maiked difference from those of tho 
present inhabitants of the district. 


MOUNTSTUAUT Kl.l'II I XSTON K'S J.1FK.* 

T\fl OUNTSTUATIT KLPIIINSTOXK landed in India some 
-iri- ten years after Warren Hastings lmd left it, and ho lived 
long enough to know that tho Sepoy Mutiny was at an end. lie 
hid served in confidential positions under the Wellesleys, and 
come of his latest correspondence is taken up with tho policy of 
Dulhousie and Canuing and with tho elements indispensable for a 
Council intended to iill tho gap of tho Court of Directors. Ilia 
career in Us main incidents is linked w ith tho most remarkable 
diplomatic and military events that took place in Central India 
and in the Western t’lebidenc.y hetweou 1800 and 1818. llis 
early yoars were passed at Hoiiarcs in tho Judicial Department; 
end then, by one of those fortunate chances of which young meu 
of ability know how to avail themselves ho was brought down to 
Calcutta with the view of perfecting his knowledge of Oriental 
languages in the College of Fort William lately established by 
Lord Wellesley. Hut he was only a few months at tho Presidency 
when he was transferred to tho diplomatic service and acquired 

• IM qf Hit Hon, Mountituart Mphinatone. By Sir T. K. L'ulclirooke, 
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valuable experience at Poona and Hyderabad. Then he joined 
General Wellesley as a sort of political secretary in the Held, and 
actually witnessed the engagements of Assays aud Atgauin nnd 
the capture of Gawilgliur. When not ten years in the service he 
was made Resident nt Nagpore. In 1808 he wat/, deputed on i\ 
special mission to Cabul, but it is important to note that he never 
leached tho capital at all, or saw morn of the Khvber I\ns 
than its entrance. It is interesting to find in his journals tho 
names of such places as Kohat, Ilassan Abdttl, Kawal Piudi, 
and others, then sine nomine, but now familiar to scores of civilians 
and military men. Tho envoy to Afghanistan noxt became the 
Resident at Poona. Here bo detected native intrigues, anticipated 
Mahratta treachery, and may bo said to have directed the move- 
ments of troops which resulted in our victory over tho l’eshwa at 
Kirkeo. When the campaign against Malirattns and Pindarries 
was followed by a large territorial increase to tho Hombay 
Presidency, 110 one had a better claim, not even Sir John Malcolm, 
to the post of Governor. In that capacity he remained lor eight 
years, controlling our relations with native States of which lie 
knew everything, and supervising Settlements of which he know 
little or nothing, hut leaving behind him tho reputation of a wise, 
paternal, and far-sighted administrator. At the close of 1827 he 
loft India, never to return to the East ngain, though he was once 
offered the post of Minister at Teheran, ami twice that of Governor- 
General of India. The remaining thirty years of his life at homo 
were passed in travel, in society, in tho pursuit of literature, and 
in the production of his well-known Jiiatory of India. For Par- 
liament lie thought himself unfitted ; but ho was more than once 
consulted on important Indian questions. 

The above is a summary of a political career which deserved a 
biographer from its mere connexion with tbo splendid feats of 
Kngliali captains aiul with the collapse of native throuos. If 
Kl phi ns tone had been no more of an administrator than old Sir 
Colin, Lord Clyde, or if his idea of the Balance of Power had been 
taken from Sir John Shore, some record of his adventures, bin 
diplomatic skill, his huirbreadth escapes, his appreciation of nalivo 
character, would have been perfectly justifiable. Hut thoro is so 
much of political wisdom and warning in his minutes and journals ; 
his training and qualifications were so peculiar; his readiness iu 
emergencies so eons pie 110 us ; and his forecast of the perils and 
contingencies of Indian administration so clear, that tho gallery 
of national portraits would have remained incomplete had 
it not been tor the labours of Sir Edward Uolcbrnoko. A 
memoir of FJphinstmic's life and services had already been pub- 
lished in the Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society in 1 SO 1 . 
Hut, not to Miy that he was distinguished as a politician rather 
than a Pundit, tbo biographer has since had access to more copious 
and valuable materials than when lie wrote hi« first sketch. A 
very wise discretion has been shown in dealing with a 41 large col- 
led ion * of “private correspondence” arranged and docketed, but 
clearly never intended for publication. Such letters have not 
even been opened by the editor, and will uot in this generation at 
least ever be seen hy tho public. The if) is quite enough in the 
journal and the despatches to satisfy all legitimate) curiosity. And 
we are spared anything that might offend the living or cast a slur 
011 tho dead. In all other respects Sir 1 C. Colebrouke has dis- 
charged what has doubtless boon a pleasure as well as a duty, with 
excellent judgment and perfect taste. Tho labour of deciphering 
the, manuscripts could not have been slight. Many Indian states- 
man have boon excellent penmen. Lord Cannings was a fine bold 
hand. Lord Lawrence's character might bo read in his hand- 
writing. It was occasionally rough, but always legible, flrin, 
and distinct. Lord Dalliousie's longest minutes hardly con- 
tain an enisoie aud are as beautiful as eoppcr-plato. Hut 
Momitstunrt Elphinatoue would never have made his livelihood 
as a copyist, or in Anglo-Indian phraseology, 11s a sections 
writer. Even lii.s English was a scrawl, and though his classical 
quotations are ueeuniic, bis scraps of Persian, whether based 
011 Gilchrist's plan of spelling or his own, were not always 
consistent. Some valuable aid has been afforded to the bio- 
grapher by competent Oriental scholars and Indian experts, and 
Sir Edward Golebrooko had himself the advantage of au early 
Induing in tho Bengal Civil Service at Allahabad. Hut lie may 
thank us for pointing out some errors and suggesting some ex- 
planation of doubt lu I words and places. “ The Mount " is a familiar 
term for St. Thomnss Mount, near Madras. Jomanes for Jumna, 
(rnro for the (rtiur or Hbou, Ulab for G ha nib an Arab vessel, 
Kaufcer for Km koon a Mahratta clerk or inferior revenue oflicer, 
Kanir for the Kaim district, And a few others are obvious mistakes 
owing to the printer or to Elphinstone himself. A Cherry Fouj 
is rather a puzzle. Fouj is, ot course, an’ army, and C/iciti/ may 
be meant for Chaoni, the cantonment. Hy a Zillah Heyahip is 
obviously meant a Zillah or Civil Ami Sessions Judy whip. Sir 
John Kaye is spoken of by the Editor throughout as Sir VV. 
Kaye. And the Judge of tho Supreme Court at Bombay, who 
came into collision with that (tat eminent and was denounced 
by laud Ellcnborough then President of the Hoard of Con-* 
trol, as u the Wild Elephant between two tame ones/* was the 
late Sir J. P. Grant. There was a Sir It. Uranhat Bombay, 
but he was the brother of I^ord (ilenelg, and was sent out after- 
wards as Governor and nut as Judge. Hwwa Benins to have per- 
plexed tbo biographer, but we liuvo no doubt that Elphinstono meant 
ltusHapagla, south of Alipore near Calcutta. In the last century 
it was often the residence of Anglo-Indians who preferred a 
country house with a large garden and groves of trees to a 
mansion near Tank Square or 011 the Esplanade. Subsequently 
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for years it was the scat of Prince Ghulam Mahommod, the son 
of Tippoo, and his tribe of nephews and grandnephews. 

Readers, whether familiar or not with the outlines of Tndian 
history for th^i^qit thirty years of this century, ought to find in 
Elpbinatone's letters ana journals an unfailing source of delight. 
We scarcely remember any public man who read so much with- 
out allowing literature to usurp tho place of politics. Macaulay 
and Sir George Corncwall Lewis, and one or two others, are not 
quite in point. Thoy were men of letters rather than statesmen. 
Elpbinstono was a politician of tho highest rank. In action he 
was resolute, prompt, and decisive. His conjectures and warn- 
ings were often sound and sometimes prophetic. Native character 
and its good and bad qualities ho had gauged accurately. Yet he 
was always turning to his books for refreshment and consolation. 
In spite of imperfect early training At tho High School of Edin- 
burgh, and at a school m Kensington of 44 somo repute,” he 
managed to becomo a very iair classical scholar. lie was a pro- 
ficient in more than one Eastern language, ami his Persian quota- 
tions aro invariably pointed and apt. It is amusing to find in 
his letters to his iriend Strachey how he Hies from Oriental 
inlrigues to classic studies; from hawking uud hog-bunting 
to Thucydides and Tyrtmus; from Bernier's Travels to Babur’s 
Memoirs: from Dlaokm’s Muhratta War to Jain inscriptions ; 
and iVoni Trimbakji Ganglia who assassinated Gungadhar Shnslri, 
to apply a sentence from Xenophon's Hellenics to Uie downfall of 
Buonaparte. No wonder that when he gave up the Government 
of Bombay he spent more than a year on whol was then hardly 
known as the Overland route, felt tho scholar's emotion at the 
eight of Athons und Ithaca, and visited tho birthplace of Ovid 
uml this scene of Hannibal's greatest victory. 

It. tnny be conceded without any disparagement to him, that 
Elpbinstono failed in his mission to Cabul. In the first place, as 
we have mentioned, be never got there at all. And in the second 
ho could not convince tho Afghan Wali and his Sirdars that an 
English alliance or treaty was worth having. But bis account of 
the court of Sbah Shujah,of the limited power of the ruler, of the 
rival factions, and of the independence ol the remoter clans, would 
fit tho state of the country tit this hour ; while it. is rumarkabio 
that in iSo8 ho contended that “ to defend Afghanistan against 
an invasion from the west, it was csscntiiri tlint we should couie in 
ns allies, and not as conquerors.'' The lute Lurd Elleuborough was 
fully justified in asserting that, had Klpl histone gone to India ns 
Governor-General instead of Lord Auckland, \v« should have 
had no Afghan War mid no Cabul disaster. We doubt whether 
Elplunstonn fully appreciated tho soundness of all Lord Dalhousio's 
splendid measures, but iu iSi6 he clearly foresaw the necessity of 
“establishing nn ascendency over the whole of India,” and he was 
disinclined to have nil tho 44 odium without tho energy of a con- 
quering people, and all the responsibility of an extensive empire, 
without its resources or its military advantages." Others, in 
many wavs inferior to Elphin>tone, have either misapprehended 
or scoffed at tho doctrine of tho l’aratnount Power. But it is 
uur true policy for India, and Lord Panning's mixture of control 
and conciliation to Jester chiefs was only possible because Lord 
Dalhousie had conquered or annexed the greater States. Readers 
familiar with the early experiences of Muuro in Madras and of 
Lawrence in Upper India will not fail to detect iu Elphiustone a 
want of experience ol such tough questions ns Revenue, Settle- 
ments, and Rent. lie himself was quire conscious of this omission 
in his carcnr. He had been reared as a diplomatist and not as a 
district officer. More than once he laments his possible inability 
to grapple with the details of civil government. A good deal of 
this anxiety whs needless. But it led him to put the cart before tbe 
hors©, when hu was contemplating the pacification of tho Provinces 
taken from tho Peshwa after the war of 1 8 1 7. In administering a 
ceded or conquer'd province, he says truly that the two main points 
aro the 41 manner of administering justice, and the rights to be recog- 
nized in the diileivnt classes, including the Government, entitled 
to share in the produce of the soil. The first of these is the 
most important of the duties of tho Government .** And then he 
goes on to talk of codes and institutions, native Punelmvaty, and 
Hindu law, Ilud bo served for a cold season in tents with Munro 
he would have exactly reversed the above order of duties. Things 
go on when justice is administered with venality and oppression, 
and villugors may be left to settle their own feuds by arbitration 
or the stick and spear ; but the first and paramount duly of the 
conqueror is to say when, how, and to whom the Governmentland- 
tax or revenue is to be paid. Other reforms can wait. Nothing will 
l>e done until tho new master has informed the agricultural com- 
munity whether they are to cultivate their fields and to pay their 
dues under a Zeraindery, a Kyotwary, or a village coparcenary 
system, But we do not blame Elpbinstono for not adding to his 
oliticol experience that of Tbomasou or 1 L M. Bird. Aiid hero, 
v the wav, ono of Sir K. Colobroo lie’s coadjutors has failed to 
give him the right rendering of such a phrase as dustovr-al-Amal. 
in a footnote wo aro told it is 44 instruction.” It is something 
much more, being the rough-and-ready set of rules for the con- 
duct of business-,- j ud iciul, police, or revenue— which precede the 
compilation ancflPUuo of a regujar and formal Code. 

It will never do for advanced thinkers to reckon on Elphinstone 
when they wish to sweep away anomalies and invidious dis- 
tinctions. He was sadly behind the llipon and Ubert age. When 
the territories of the Peshwa were annexed and. became 11 Itegu- 
, lation Provinces," it was found that a set of chiefs known as 
* the Sirdars of tbe Deccan were perfectly horrified At the prospect 
of being placed under the ordinary courts of law. To pleaae and 


pacify them, a special officer was appointed to decide their dis- 
putes, and in tho case of the highest chiefs an appeal was given 
them to tho Governor of Bombay in Council, With the lew? or 
potentates an appeal lay to the old Sudder Court at Bombay, but 
the jurisdiction of the local Civil Courts in all cases was barred. 
Sir E. Oolebrooke may find some little difficulty in making it 
clear to his Liberal friends and supporters that this privilege, so 
far from being 44 invidious," 44 offensive,” or 41 inconvenient/ 1 was, 
as he shows to us, universally popular and was accepted as a boon 
by nil classes. But we fear much that Elpbinstono would have 
thought the English merchant at this day as fully entitled to 
exceptional consideration ns any Mabratla chief in 1S18. 

When in the fulness of his powers he aufveyod an empire 
at peace, as it was between 1 8i 8 and 1838 with the excep- 
tion of tho campaigns in Burma aud Coorg, the real dangers 
did not escape his keen glance. Uo wan for keeping up such States 
as Mysore aud Gwalior, if they behaved themselves decently, but 
he foresaw trouble if some dashing leader ever gathered a predatory 
host round his standard ; and a low pages further on wo havo this 
significant warning:— 44 If our Indian Empire escapes the Russians 
and other foreign attacks, I think the seeds of its ruin may be 
found in tbe native army, a delicate and dangerous machine, which 
a little mismanagement may easily turn Against us.” The ability 
of natives to govern themselves he put at an 44 immeasurable dis- 
tance " ; and he was fully aware of the dangers aud difficulties of 
any so-called colonization or settlement by Englishmen. But, 
while lie deprecated a rush of English adventurers who would 
offend native prejudice ami monopolize native employment, and 
while he rated rather too highly the state of tho countiy under 
the old Mahrntta rule, he had no hesitation in resorting to the 
sternest measures when British supremacy w^ns threatened. 
Certain conspirators who would have murdered Englishmen at 
Poona and surprised local fortresses were summarily tried and 
blown from guns. And Elphinstone scorned to ask for an in- 
demnity when he had only done his duty. Though, as we havo 
shown/ he was no Revenue officer, bis remarks on the Cornwallis 
policy havo a npocial value at this time. He was not democratic 
enough to insist on a Ryot wary system. He was for keeping up 
an aristocracy whether made up of Heads of villages or lleuds 
of Zemiudarics, but he would have defined aud defended the 
rights and privileges of these classes as well ns tho 11 opposite 
rights ” of the tenants. In fact, there are very few points 
which he did not handle with an acute perception of their 
immediate and cvcntuul beuriug on the permanence of our 
administration anil the contentment of tho community. Tho 
gradual employment of natives in positions of trust ’and re- 
sponsibility ; education in all its branches ; tho claims of the 
classical languages of the East and of European science; the 
retention in our own hands of military and political power; 
the difficulties of an unfettered press ; the danger of acquiring 
territories beyond India Proper; tho preparation of a code of law, 
and the deciphering of ancient inscriptions — ou all these subjects 
Elplpustone, if not absolutely convincing, is full of leading and 
light. By way of attaching natives to our rule he suggests 
endowing them with lands as well as pensions. Under proper 
financial and administrative safeguards, a grant of lands at a quit 
rent, say for thrice ninety-rone years, to meritorious llajas or 
eminent public servants, might be well worth a trial. It is far 
better than hoisting Young India into Commissi onmhips or flood- 
ing the Civil .Service with Ohettys and Modelliars from Madras, 
Cursetjees aud MucLsetjccM from Bombay, and Ghose, Base, and 
Mittra from Bengal. El phi us tone’s character is outlined and 
sketched rather than coloured by his biographer. A portrait, a 
statue, and 11 College, to this day attest, the gratitude of a past 
generation for eminent services iu couucil and in camp. Ancestors 
of the house of Elphinstone lought at Flodden und at Piukio and 
filled with credit high offices of 8tato. Tlieir reputation will cer- 
tainly not suffer by the talents and character of more than one ot 
their name displayed in an Empire which .Scotchmen have done so 
much to create aud maintain.^ 


PRACTICAL CAME PRESERVING.* 

fTHIE sport onau opens such a book ns this with mingled sen- 
JL sfttions. IIow much longer, in an age of confiscation, will 
the preservation of game be permitted, and bow long will game 
survive the repeal of the law by which it is protected P There is 
too much reason to apprehend "the day when what is now known 
os trespass will be a thing of the past (the attack has already been 
made in Scotland), when the landowner, if he be permitted to 
retain any interest iu what had been once regarded as his own, 
will not be allowed to exclude the sovereign people from tho 
parks and coverts. Who ran say that the time will not come 
when holiday-makers will bo at liberty to hire guns aud to shoot 
what and where they please P That they would do more mischief 
to themselves and their companions than to tho partridges mid 
pheasants is highly probable, and this reflect ion will not grieve 
believers in tho rights of property. We fear that Mr. Carnegie's 
book is bom out of due season, but can only hope that honesty 
will linger the land for a few years more, and that the valuable 

* Practical Game Preserving ; containing the Fullest Directions for 
Peering and Preserving both \Vinqcd and Ground Game, and Destroying 
Vermin f with other Information of Value to the Gams Preserver, By 
William Carnegin (“ Moorman Illusi rated. London : L. Upcott GiU. 
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hiuta contained in the volume will have good results, Wo have one 
ground of complaint against Mr. Carnegie, and will got it over at 
once. He constantly dwells on the necessity for good toeling among 
neighbours, and between musters and dependents on estates, and 
bare we are warmly with him ; but in one particular the author 
recommends, and announces that he practises, a courso of action 
which is assuitidly not calculated to make a man popular in his 
neighbourhood or to promote that good feeling the extension of 
which be professes to sunk. On the question of foxe* Mr. ( ’arriegio 
gives currency to views which wo are glad to know are not shared 
by many country gentlemen, oven when they are keen gamo- 
preservers -men, that is to snv, who shoot, but (lo not. hunt. 
*< gome, we know, want both pheasants und foxes,” the author 
■writes, “ and these should have their wish ; but wlmt wo see no 
reason for is the preservation of foxes by those who never take 
art n«*r interest in the hunt. . . . Why should wo dwellers in 
tinting couidrhs ho compelled to foster, or appear to foster, the 
vermin who.se existence in our coverts wo most dread, or whoso 
entrance inti# our poultry-house is most destructive Y For our 
part, we fail to sou a conclusive leason; and when we catch a 
fox, that- fox either goes to a distant part of the country, from 
which it may Ihi no easy task to return, or is despatched to a 
1 happy hunting-ground,’ the enhance to which is through a noose 
of cord.*’ If Mr. Carnegie “ fail.-. to <ee a coucIumvo reason” by 
the light uf nature, lie will probably fail to lecognizo it when 
it is pointed out l*» him ; but the mason neveithela'S exists, 
and it is directly connected with generosity, unselLishness, and 
the desire to promote tin) aniu-eiueul of otte rs which does 
po much to establish that good feeling concerning which the 
author is eloquent. We know equally well the an no wince of 
finding no birds whore there hits l»vii good reason to expect 
a good show, and nf drawing covert alter covert blank; but. 
whereas in one cn*e wo ahum mir dis.>pp’>mlment with two or 
three friends, in tfce other ca^e a hundred men or more are 
deprived of their sport. If fovea are troublesome in a hunting 
country, u note to that cdfecl sent to the nearest M. F. II. will 
receive prompt attention; ami it must bo furthermore insist'd 
upon that many sins are laid to the fox's charge of which 
he is not guilty. We d.» not mean to say that lie has not a ta-L; 
for game, ntid that lie will not sive him-'ll' tin* trouble of hunting 
a rabbit, which he much prefers if it comes in his way, by 
snapping up uti incautious pheasant; but it i*. certain that (be 
fox is \ory frequently suspected of destruction which is com- 
mitted by stoats, weasels, cals, polecats, birds, or by human nguiicy. 
The fox is a standing excuse with the la/.\ , die honest, or incom- 
petent keeper, while the ravages commit h d by other vermin, 
notably jierhnps by the stout, arc generally imdvr-eMiuuiW. lie 
and his loathsome congeners kill lor killing’s sake, and they ha* 
ho wary and so numerous that, unless battle be unceasingly and 
most ugoro only waged against them, they multiply in a mand'i-ms 
manner, and gaum sutlers correspondingly. If at the kiuio time a 
keeper whose preserves are inlesfed with the siu'ii.er vermin ho 
careless in the matter of poacher.-’, if it lx» within his conscience to 
help himsi.lt, or to let his friends help themselves, to h few birds 
now and again, a man funis about a til he of the game that 
should lie found; and the keeper v.»wp and maintains tbaL the 
foxes are alone to blame. We remember on one occasion, when tin; 
chicks were running about, congratulating a keeper «»n his show of 
birds, and being told that lie had hi t forty- live since the day before. 
Their heads had been bitten oil* in o\ory ca-e, and of courKi it was 
those “ foxes that master would have.** Wo felt certain that 
foxes were not guilty, and suggested t«» the keeper that he should 
watch the run. Undid ho, and at length observed his mistr. ws's 
dachshund trotting towards the place. Tlu; lilLle brute suddenly 
turned aside, and snapped oil’ a chick's head, Me had killed four or 
live before ho could bo stopped, and was undoubtedly the culprit. 
Mr. Carnegie is too well attainted with country life not to know 
all this perfectly well, and let u« do him the justice to say that in 
the chapter on “Fox Preservation *’ lie writes in the strain that 
might he expected from a country gentleman. < fiiaptor xxxvi. and 
chapter xlix. uro contradictory in tone, and \\n should have liked 
the book much better if the passages we liavo quoted from the 
former, and a few others, had not been written. 

The author begins — wo Lave been lorced to unburden our minds 
on the fox and bird questi m first of nil— with chapters, on the 
natural history, the breeding, rearing, maintenance, and increase 
of pheasants ; and ho at cu e succeeds in making it clear that ho 
has a sound and comprehensive practical knowledge of his sub- 
ject. All that he says points tbleily to tho urgent necessity of 
finding a really good keeper, but there is nothing superfluous in 
his remarks, as it in his object to instruct renders how to become 
competent amateur keepers themselves. Of the prepared |.heo-nnt 
foods for young birds lie apeak.* coldly, though he suggests the 
use of two or three lnauufuc! ur** “ an occasional change.” 
We distrust all these preparation*, believing that ample variety 
of food can be easily obtained without having recourse to any 
of them ; and if no prepared food in used, a man knows pre- 
cisely what the birds have to eat. All that Mr. Carnegie savs 
of the necessity for cleanliness in the vessels out of which the 
youug pheasants feed, of the dangers of foul wator, and the 
risks that arise from standing coops in damp filaces will, 
if his instructions are followed, make a considerable difference 
to the entries in the game-hook at the cud of the season, 
supposing always that men shoot straight. There are few 
poachers" devices with which the author doe* not show an 
intimate acquaintance, and ho insists upon this axiom, which 


cannot be insisted on too strongly, “To destroy vermin is to 
preserve game ; if you don't do tho one, you can't tho other.” 
With regard to partridges, as a rule— a very general rule — the 
assertion is correct that “ whore partridges aj^ady are they 
can bo increased, und an occasional covey or 'two in a given 
locality may always be taken as a proof that it is a suitable one 
whereon to attempt their introduction.” Yet we know districts 
where the occasional covey is to be found, and yet all attempts to 
provide good sport in September are disheartening failures. The 
partridge has many enemies. Vermin, ground and wingod, are 
sources of danger. During the nesting season it is easy for tho 
dishonest labourer to steal eggs, or for tho malicious one to set his 
foot in a neat. Wet weather, want of warmth, and sometimes of 
food, aru fatal to innumerable chicks. Mr. Carnegie very properly 
dwells on the mod of healing clover and meadow-grass, so that 
tho pubilion of nests may be uncurtained, and when the fields are 
mown they may bo spared. Of grouse disease the author has 
little that is new to nay. Tho remark is very pertinent, how- 
ever, that “ over-preservation includes over-stocking and bad food.” 
As an illustration of tho dog’s sagacity in the demoralizing profes- 
sion uf poacher, the following description of tho proceedings of a 
lurcher, an old sheep dog, or an unbroken pointer, as it happens, 
max bi* quoted ; — 

\\V will Mippov* that we have arrived at the of a fichl opening out 
mi the i«m< 1 </r mvcdui* loading up UUhHtoiw ; in ill is field I lion? aro sovoriil 
luiiri, i-itlier si ill lending <>r roiired to their forms ibr the night ; the eveuing 
j' Jim*, a hi'.ivy mist ij iidng, and il i-ju.'t getting as Hark ns it. ever bo 
cullies mi a line slimmer night, The gale is carefully opened und put hark, 
and orn- uf the men prodnetM I'min hi* insiilo poeket a large net, which he 
proceed •« to extend across the gateway, unking the lower part. lie. on the 
gimiud iilii.ut six inches, mi the side next the field. Tho other now brings 
forward the dog, which, in the unceitnin light, seems to he of no breed at 
all, or of every brei d miubmcd. As .v»»n ,*n the net is ready a sign is made 
to tin* dog, and oil’ he gees. Meanwhile the mm crouch on each -Ulcoftho 
gut o, one, lMMito and the other out-idc the field. Now let us endeavour li> 
follow with our eyes this inti lligeer Hog ; m iking a Mart, he goes oft' at n 
gentle, silent I rot. U«*»-pin~ almut ^vds out timn the hedge and woiking in 
/.i c-xag l‘m m r-nind the field. Having loan. I nothing by the time he return* 
to the gate, li.* turns and goes bark, keeping (his time about, ijj yds. out 
from 1 lie hed„i», hut .still waking in a /ig /..ig. '1 his he cuntinues to ihj^ 

covering all the ground that he* has pass *d until af length a hare is found. 

It is then that we see the wonderful sagacity of the animal, that is if it ho 
not too dark. Let us mark lum closely; lie approaches the hare, until at 
length wall n hound In* puts it up. No vain endeaiour is mad© by the dog 
to o.iirli lie* haro ; no I all that in* lias to do is to diive jt to the net, and 
prevent if from e-enping at .m\ other point of the field, i’irsi lie is on one 
.ode nt th» hare and then on the ut her, until at length, after turning her 
several times, lie consideis that Mw* m*i\ he chased into th** net. iJejug now 
tired of trying to escape l.v the hed/e, she nntiei-s that the gale is open, 
und accordingly nnLes a nisli for it, hut j list as slio go-s to leave tho field 
some invisible suhsianee bar. her further progress, two of her loug-lcgged 
enemies jump up, and before Mie has lime to give one cry, poor puiss is 
caught, t-ei/cd by the hind legs, and il»fii“does not. remember anything 
more.” A look round i-. made to see if all be right, and the dog Marts oneo 
more. Again a hare i. lmmd, hut Ihi* one in more determined to esenpo 
than the other, lor sh«* Ins .some faint notion that, all is not as it should he r 
and she accordingly makes headlong lb. the hedge, in vain our dog tries 
to turn her, luit in vain does Hie in to jet to the hedge. Why? becuuso 
■‘ Jcup" keeps edging h ( ’r grudii.dly para del with it until ut la .t she sees 
no i hanee but. the gate, and an unhappy i haie.’e she. has there. 

Tim author has collected much information about ground 
vermin, the polecat, the stoat (which, its he points out, is tho 
veritable ermine, a fact not generally recoguixed), the weasol, the 
martens, and the wild cat. That stoats and weasels have a habit 
of hunting iu small packs is mentioned. A record that as many 
ns fifteen Moats have been observed in one park is quoted, but 
tho authority is not given. The author of The Gamekeeper at 
Tlomr , however, observes that stoats “ hunt in couples, seldom in 
larger numbers.” Mr. J cileries had seen three, and thought it ex- 
ceptional ; but he once saw five weasels in a pack, and heard of 
eight. We never happened to see more than a couple of either 
stoats nr wea>e]s ; but Mr. Carncgio relates how he once came 
across three stoats in n state of great excitement on the branch 
uf a tree, while four more were on the ground, a squirrel on tho 
higlicM part of the tree being the cause of their animation. Tho 
beet ways to capture these offensive little brutes are fully described, 
and tho peculiarities of many traps are explained. With Mr. 
Carnegie s views on traps wo are in the most hearty accord 

A* trapping animals i« beset in itself with ft certain amount of cruelty 
[he ?ay*j, such cur© may bo necc*aury to Iowan tho pain caused is VfiU 
cNpi-ndcd, whil« carolc.wnrs* is . . quite unpardonable. Wo unco raw a fox 
aim h, M’trr having dragged about a trap for nearly a week, had laid down 
to die of starvation and dteoaip, virulent, mange having followed the loss of 
food and exem**© to which it had hec.u subjected. 

It is strange that any one who has ever heard tho pitiful cries of 
a trapped hare can set another gin. It is most melancholy to 
think of the hare, tho rabbit, or even tho fox, with all his felonies 
on his head, struggling or lying for hours— in tho caao quoted it 
was for days— in agony and terror. Tho very IdAst that can be 
done, if humanity be considered, is to use some of the M mitigated ” 
traps— ns few of them ns possible— and to visit them frequently* 
Wo are speaking in this connexion rather with regard to hares 
and rabbi La than to vermin, as to which there are difficulties which 
wo cannot at this moment pause to consider. Thwtter, the badger 
— a creature with some very gentlemanlike instincts, by the way 
—and the tribes of winged vermin, Tavens, crows, jays* magpies, and 
hawks liavo full attention paid to them. Rook? and wood-pigeone 
are also included in a very liberal definition of vermin, with which ^ 
we should not have been inclined to doss either Amongst other 
subjects discussed is|ho question how foxes hunt, and the author 
says there has been some argument as to whether they do so by 
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sight or by smell. There surely need have been no argument 
about this/as it is certain tho fox utilizes not only his eyes and 
bis nose, hut his ears in addition. 

The book ijTttyscribed as “ illustrated,” but the illustrations 
merely consist offe few (Ingrams of traps, with plans of hatch ing- 
houflca, u fox earth, and tmchliho desigiiH, which scarcely come 
under the head of what is understood, as illustration. The sketches, 
however, are serviceable in their wuv. On the whole, although w« 
regret to find that Mr. ('arnegie is not sound on tho nuestinn of his 
neighbours fox, l^arfirat (aim? Prmrviny is n boot which may 
bo studied wiLh great, advantage by every resident in the country. 
Few who have an interest in sport will fail to derive instruction 
lVom its pages, for tho author is an exceedingly shrewd observer. 
Those who am in no way sportsmen, und have not an intimate 
acquaintance with country life, will gain a knowledge of this 
habits of tho birds anil beasts around them which will add a new 
pleasure to their rambles iu the fields and wood*. 


ciirmrs bacon.* 

FAN CFIlTRCirs t rent men t of B.iron shows with curious 
exactness how much Mr. .Spudding’s lifelong work has 
effected, and how fur it still is from having produced its full effect. 
Macaulay s glittering antitheses and commonplace indignation are 
indeed for everdisemiitod. We have learned that Bacon as a states- 
man ia not to he judged from the point of view of t lie Reform Bill, 
nor Bacon as a philosopher from the point of view of the Learned 
Friend and the Useful Knowledge Society. Macaulay put himself 
at exactly the wrong point of view for both purpose*, and brought 
out results which were not only erroneous in detail -such things 
can always be set right, and perhaps Mr. Spodding laid loo much 
weighton sonic of them— but fundamentally pervert*. It is no longer 
possible for a scholar like the l)can of St. Raul's to follow 
Macaulay as an authority for Bacon’s life. Tho Kdhhnnjh 
Reviewers indictment has bem conclusively shown to bo bad in .sub- 
stance and in form. But tho refutation hna not yet sunk into men’s 
minds. A cloud of suspicion and prejudice remains, and tho pre- 
vailing opinion, even among competent people, seems to bo that 
where there bus been m> much Mimlu*, and fur so long, there must 
be real lire. 

8 o it is that Beau Church's estimate of ft icon, though a very 
different thing from Macmlavs. i-, in its result, ns a whole nearer 
to Macaulay thun to Spedding. Bacon’s life, we are told, was 
a poor life. Ho wus not true to wlmt lie knew ; ho cringed, 
hn sold himself. ho shut his eyes to evil. His character had 
the deep and fatal flaw that ho was a pie user of men. All this 
reads very well; it is an excellent setting forth of tho legendary 
Bacon, much more delicately touched than Macaulay's monster. 
The only drawback is that 'it does not apply to the real Bacon 
*m shown in his authentic words and acts. The legendary Bacon 
cringed. Tho real Bacon addressed persons of high rank in 
the language which in his ago was required ns a matter of 
common courtesy. Tim legendary Bacon sold himself. The 
real Bacon thought it better to f*rvo his country with and even 
under men inferior t > himself than not to serve it at all. Tim 
legendary Bacon waft a ple.-uer <>t The real Bacon knew very 
well the arts which please ’> of men cultivate; one need only open 
the “ Essays ” to bo sure of that. But in his own parson either he 
tried to please men and failed ( which docs uot look probablo in a 
man of W capacity), or he preferred something else to pleasing 
them. Certain it is that, for the best years of his life he pleaded 
groat men, on the whole, rather ill than well. The slowness of 
hi 9 promotion is notorious and common ground. What has tho 
Dean of St. Paul’s to give by way of explanation ? Only a serins 
of speculative questions. 

The crucial point in Bacon's career, with regard to bis character, 
is no doubt the fall of Essex. And whether Essex enterod on tho 
fatal Irish expedition with Bacon’s encouragement or against Iris 
warning is a matter of some importance, in tho events leading up 
to the catastrophe. The Dean of St. Paul’s thinks that Bacon 
deceived himself, if not others, in after years, when he main- 
tained that he had disliked that enterprise and warned Essex of 
its dangers. At tho time, ho says, “ Bacon wrote only in the 
language of sanguine hope.” This" refers to the “ Letter of Advice 
to my Lord of Essex, immediately before his going into Ireland.” 
We can only sav that the language is of hope indeed, but to our 
mind nothing like sanguiue hope, and that the general colour of 
the letter is to us that of grate anxiety. Remembering that the 
expedition was then finally decided upon, and that Bacon was 
not in a position to speak to Essex as an equal, much less a 
preceptor, we fail to seo what stronger warning be could have 

S iven. The time for dissuasion was past. All that could be 
one was to indicate the chances and the perils, the just path 
of honour to bo followed and the false path of ambition to be 
shunned. And this Bacon did with perfect sincerity. He told 
Essex that tho. opportunity was one of splendid promise for 
the retrieving oijftime and fortune, if rightly used. And surely 
this was true. But he feared, and did not conceal the fear 
from Essex himself, that it would be used no better than former 
opportunities. And the fetfr was only too well grounded. Then 
wo have the question of Bacon’s conduct in the proceedings 

• Bacon* By R. W. Church. Doan of St. Paul’*, Honors*^ Fellow of 
Oriol College. London : Macmillan 8f Co. 1884; (“ English Men of 
Letters” Sorias.) 


against Essex afterwards. The Dean of St, 1 aul s hardly dis- 
putes that it was in itself dignified and moderate. But Bacon, it 
is said, ought to have refused to appear against Ewex. In whose 
interest ? It would have ruined Bacon, without uoing Essex any 
good. Nay more, the conclusion of Bacon’s first speech looks 
very much ns if, until the last moment, be were doing what ho 
could to hold out to Eftsex a way of safety, or, at any rate, 
a possibility. “ Mu thinks it were best for you to confess, not to 
justify.” So it would have been, nnd to say it then and there was 
the best tiling Bacon could do for En?ex. These words are, in truth, 
tho keynote of tho whole ppeuch. If oven then Kferex had frankly 
thrown himself on tho Queen’s mercy it might not have been too 
h* to. There was still a slender clmnco that Bacon, as an inde- 
pendent and trusted public servant, might have some influence in 
saving Essex from the extreme consequences of hie unwisdom. It 
may nave been a bettor one tlmn we ran now know. In any case, 
Bacon, if he had not “ sacrificed his friend and hia own honour, as 
Dean Church calls it — in other words, if he had made himself tho 
discredited and powerless partisan of au avowed rebel— 'Would 
have thrown away the last chanc**, better or worse, of shielding 
his friend in any way. It was Jv^ex wh.» ruined his own cause at 
e\ery stage. Not that Bacon was of the stuff that martyrs or 
lenders of revolutions are made of. A man of that stamp would 
have acted diffbrontlv, though it is by no means oloar that his 
action would have been lieitcv ; but then such a man could not 
have boon a public servant in the England of Elizaleith at all. . 

We have nothing to say against the treatment of Bacon’s philo- 
sophical work. The Dean of St, Raul's is there in. a moro 
congenial element. But it is curious how much discussion there 
is about the nature and extent of Bjcohs iufiuencn on the scientific 
advance of the seventeenth century, nnd how little trouble has 
been talon to ascertain what the men of science thought of it 
themselves. It is worth knowing that such masters as Descartes 
and II uy gone really studied Baron, and, widely ns their practical 
experience often compelled thru* to ditier from him, differed with 
respect. Christian Huygens wrote thus in 1OS7 concerning tho 
future of tho problems of physics (his purpose was to moderate 
the sanguine expectations of his correspondent r i schirnhauBen) 

“ In qiiibua ego taiuen smnru un diflirultatem restart oxistimo, neo 
aliter earn supevari posse qimm ab cxperimuiilia incipioudo . • . 
deinde hypotheses cpuiwlam comminiwendo ad qnas oxperimcnla 
expendantur ; qua in re egregia mibi videtur Vomlamii methodus, 
et qmc amplius excoli nmreatur.” Tic adds, with a light but sure 
hand, tne important qualification which the knowledge of later 
generations has confirmed to the full : — “ Sedita quoquo permftgnus 
labor su purest, tire sol inn sayacitatc inxitjni opus, sed serpe etfeli* itato 
nliqua 

RECENT VE 1 SSE AND TRANSLATIONS.* 

C OLLECTIONS of English poetry ure already 80 numerous 
that it might bo iln>m. r hl there was no demand for more. 
There exists in America, however, a very genuine interest in our 
poetry, and the volumes of English Vtrsr, edited by Messrs. VY. S, 
Linton and K. II. Stoddard, though published here, are apparently 
issued from Now York and mtembd for a young and susceptible 
people. It is a defect in their editing that they are prefaced by 
no statement of aim or standard of excellence by which the whole 
collection may bn judged, such ua Mr. l'algrave sets forth in hia 
admirable Golden Treasury, The selections from early English 
poetry evince confide ruble research und excellent taste ; but the 
excessive representation of contemporary verse ia as extraordinary 
as tho editors’ neglect uf eighteenth-century poetry. Mr. .Stoddards 
introductory essays aro occasionally agreeable and cveu picturesque, 
but his criticism is without distinction and often unhappy, as when 
lie Bays, “ No reader of English verse need he told that every 
Elizabethan poet of note except Spenser was a writer of lyrics,” 
as if the author of the Four Hymns and the Epilhalnmion was no 
lyrist. lie is habitually unjiiat to Drydeu. llis remarks on tho 
influence of the Restoration are entirely misleading ; it is not 
merely vague, bat inaccurate, to speak of '* pie Restoration which 
turned tho grandest drama iu the world into opera, the blank 
verse of Shnk»ncnre into the rhyming couplets of Dryden.” 
Mr. Stoddard’s nWrvatiuu* on the anomalous positio n of O rgy's 
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JElryy and tho more striking and reactionary instance of Thomson's 
Caitle of Indolence, would have acquired some force if he lind not 
omitted to make in connexion w ith them any reference 1o tho far 
more phenomenal Kowloy poems; this would also have effectually 
corrected hi« \icw of our eighteenth-century pootrv being an imita- 
tion of tho topiarian m l of lioilcau. lie actually speaks elsewhere 
Of w tho dearth of good contemporary poetry in the seventh deendo 
of the eighteenth century /' thus ign ivingthat pregnant epoch which 
produced tho tmblimo ode m (rotldwyu and the exquisite lyrical 
faculty of Ghnttiirton. In tho volume of Dramatic Scenes tho 
leader pushes from Shirley to Lmul or without a single scene from 
the characteristic flesturalinn drama, which Mr. Stoddard regards 
cia a distortion fd the Elizn helium drama, instead of a novel growth 
of peculiar originality. AN hen such jour stuff ns Keats’s Kiny 
Stephen is considered worthy of association with tho Elizabethan 
drama, we might re.asouably expect a scene from Dry don's All for 
Jjorr or Aunnyzf'hc. It is dillicult, too, to appreciate the editorial 
subtlety that admits Landors Dinl»yues in Verse, which their 
author considered closet plays, and rejects works of Hindi genuine 
dramatic power as Col 'ridge's Jlcnmrte and 13 v t oil’s Surd ana pal us 
and Werner. When, however, the \ olunie of l.yri s of the Si net vent h 
( 'entnry is consulate 1, the aims of the o liters an? wry forcibly 
divulged. A largo portion of this volume oT Knyhsh Verne is 
occupied by American verse, and, with a strong protest against 
this strained interpretation of tho title, we think it would have 
been well if some frank indication of th-» contents had appeared on 
the title-page. Wo cannot detect in tlv* majority of the numerous 
extracts from more than thirty American poets the slightest juMili- 
cation for their publication. 1 1 is of cour>" wry pie want to he asso- 
ciated in a century anthology with Mich lyrids as Sholley and 
Coleridge, and such Americans as |N»n ami Longfellow and 
Whittier; hut these ngreenhlu di\» v.sinns >hould be confined to the 
private press of a pro\incial colei io and not bo permitted to mar 
the continuity and representative character ol* a series w hich in- 
cludes volumes of tuieli genumo value ns the Chaucer to Hums 
and the linllods ami Domnin rs. 


there is much strenuous w ailing, yet t! o infl >ite longings of a soul 
iu pain are but faintly delineated ; the conversion is too melo- 
dramatic, and tho final state of ecstasy occasionally suggests 
mental prostration rather than the pure and delMte exaltation of 
the regenerate spirit. This result is duo to deficient refinement 
and finish, and a want of skill in harmonizing the three phases 
of experience denuded ; tho verse, too, is noi free from terribly 
prosaic lap-* that shock the sensitive ear not lees than the 
defective unity of Uu poem o fiends tho artistic sense. Mr. 
Fletchers conception is, however, worthy of realization; and bia 
work contains sufficient indications of the poetic faculty to mako 
us hope he may attain to more adequate and perfect fulfilment of 
future conceptions. 

It aria is a romantic lulu, prettily told, of a noble Italian girl, 
whet, for her love's sake and the pity of it, surrenders a life of 
luxury to heroine one of the people. Amid the glory of her high 
estate she pines for some free existence beyond her castle wall*, 
and Love, ever ready to aid distressed damsels, delivers bar. Let 
her unselfish enthusiasm plead for her that sho married her 
gardener ; nor let it be forgotten that the poet bus a precedent 
lor her conduct in the Duchess of Mal/i. Among Mr. Johnson ‘a 
oilier poems is one that celebrates the loves of Duplin is and Lvco 
with considerable grace and charm, and with n simplicity that well 
accords with llm beautiful fable. 

Mr. Skinner’s verse is decidedly Teunysonian. Not only does bo 
indite M Stanzas to Maud,” which, in spite of his declaration 
that the young lady U h:s own and not Tt>nn\ sons Maud, arc un- 
doubtedly inspired by tho Laureate’s poem, but, also, a lengthy blank- 
verse poem, *■ A Song of tho Sea/' which is scarcely a lots obv ions 
Boll-impeachment, It contains some passages of vivid description, 
and the hiory is reluted with tolerable skill and facility. Iu the 
Lily of the l.yn occurs tho following singular simile; — 

liikliort innl grim, 

The little church roof, like a n»utyr\» hack, 
llaii’d to tin* hil,u*r thong of bigotry, 

Quiver'd fiorn lush of brunt lies in the storm. 


It is perhaps owing t<» tin* decay of tho nyrouic legend that the 
wealth of modern Greek poetry has attracted so little attention in 
this country, and Miss MTMiergou s pi ot tv v«»Iu tm. which reflects 
so much of “ihe glory that was Greece/' should remedy a most 
unmerited neglect. The beauty and glowing inspiration of many 
of the poems by writers of the pres *nt century are strikingly dis- 
played in lhe*e translations, which arc scaieely bvs eloquent of 
the. genius of ih» origin tbs than the skill and poetic gifts of tho 
translator. If tho dilliculths of poetic trainJuliuD appealed i»- 
supe cable to ho accomplished u poet as Shelley, the excellence of 
much of Miss M'lMiersons work shows rim possesses something 
beyond the mere linguistic qualification, Tho be uitiful 11 Death 
Song ” of N’aladrites, tho extracts from Kyra Phrosi/ne aiul 
Kuthymios Vtaehtmte, and the spirited version, “ Demos and his 
Musket/' successfully reproduce the delicate fancy nnd patriotic 
ardour of the 1. euca dinn prwt. Tho translations from living poets, 
such nsMr.KliAMg.ihes, Mr. Achilles I*. irascluw, and Dr. Aptiontoulcs, 
are full of juture't; the extract from the Td KprjriKa of the latter 
poet admirably ex pieces tho spirit that animated tho Cretans of 
lS(>6. Iu addition to specimens of Solomos, Zulakostis, and others 
who gave hrilUaut lyrical expression to tho erithusissm of War 
of Independence, tho voltiiuo contains examples of the older 
popular ballads which are so full of touching lament, so richly 
compacted of fnlk-loie, uud ho deeply imbued with tho primitive 
attributes of poetry. 

Although there have been educational reformers who would luro 
unwilling youth into tho rigid paths of Ilumo by advocating the 
early study of Shakapearca historical plays, the expedient is of 
doubtful value. History is seldom attractive in the garb of poetry 
or fiction, and nothing less than genius of a high order can render 
its dramatic presentment tolerable or profitable ; even in Shakspearo 
it is tho poetry and humour nnd pathos that delight, and not tho 
historical transcript. Lear and Othello arc not less, but rather 
more highly endowed with Actuality than are the historical 
Kicbtird II. nnd llenry V. Mr. Grindod has dramatized a con- 
siderable portion of English history with too little attention to 
characterization. To read ono of his plays is to make the acquaint- 
ance of all ; tho persons of tho drama are not boldly projected in 
tho stirring atmosphere of their times; they nru deficient in 
colour and force, and speak one language ; one king is much like 
another; Mortimer is own brother toMontfort, and tho solo excep- 
tion to this monotony is the sketch of James I., the distinction of 
which is, however, very superficial. 

f The sixty spurious sonnets which were so romantically entrusted 
to Mr. (xriudod by tho Stranger of Malvern Hills were written, 
according to the author, “ All at once, at the dull height of my 
grief,” which perhaps accounts for their dreary sameness, iu which 
particular they strangely resemble Mr. Orindod'a plays. They 
illustrate tho danger to the amatory poet of dallying with the 
hour of inspiration ; passion dies, and with it the poetic afflatus, 
and there is nothing left but the dull height of grief, which is ap- 
parently more fatal to eloquence, than tho marsh of stupor, and 
for less inspiring than tho depths whence often have arisen divinely 
Attuned tuspiriu. 

Animu Christ i portrays the passage of a soul from tho material 
assurance of Agnosticism into the bosom of the Church through 
the interposition of the cu'iyweiblidie influence. A certain rudo 
vigour distinguishes the expression of the Agnostic's gradually 
awakened doubts ; but tho poetic conception is treated with too 
little subtlety. The poem ia coarse And rough ia execution; 


The lion. Mrs. Knox's Four Pictures from a I.ife is a vague 
little poem without the picturesque olo.iieuU attributed to it ; 
some of tic* Dries arc superior to it iu feeling and execution, and 
possess the excellent quality of unallotted sincerity. The transla- 
tions from Goethe — though of songs wry fatuiliir and frequently 
translated — tail ly reproduce tho spirit of the original. 

Tho quaint nursery rhymes and jingling v elves of Mother Goose 
form the motif of Mr. Henry's volume, and these old humours are 
elaborated to suit our ww-r and sadder clays. In their masquerade 
dress such old friends as ** How docs iny lady's garden grow P ” 
“ Hark ! hark ! the clogs do bark/' and others of tho motley com- 
pany, an? presented in very preLty and piquant fashion. “ Dalfv- 
dou ii-djlly ’ is mi atlrjetiw version of the text ; so also is “Oort- 
a-doodle-do,” with its graphic picture of tile departed Garni va*. 
Some of Mr. Henry's modern versions would perhaps cause Mother 
t loose more .surprise than satisfaction, as when he inculcates rarrnl 
lesions in 14 llmnptv Duuipty” uud *' Little Hay Blue," or is 
satirical, as in “ Margery Daw.” 

Many of the specimens of Gatullu* translated by Mr. Howell 
successfully realize his ideal of presenting with some approach to 
exactitude the impress' on conveyed to the student by tho original; 
others, not less certainly, suggest the vexed question as to what 
extent a literal translation ia preferable to one more free, which 
yet catches the volatile spirit of the original. Leigh Hunts welb 
known translation of tho poem 44 Do Acme et Septimio/’ for 
instance, is exceedingly loose and verbally inaccurate, yet it re- 
produces, it seems to us, the Cattillian charm nnd elegance more 
happily than Mr. Howell’s more scholarly version, Air. Howell occa- 
sionally expresses the juste milieu, bo we vor, with effect, as in the poems 
to Leshin, the “ Conversation with Varus,” and in tho poem “ Ad 
Coloniam/' in which, however, ho strangely — perhaps ironically — 
translates ponte h n/o by “big bridge.” The longer poems, tho 
“ lVUms anl Thetis/’ with the prophetic hymn of the Pareto in par- 
ticular, aro rendered with considerable spirit and intelligence ; nnd 
the transkti ins generally evince tnsto and discernment. 

The translation of the Alcestis of Euripides by II. 13. L. is a 
metrical experiment w hich, while not without interest, is moro 
likely to repel than attract, the English reader. Tho attempt to 
give tho original metres and to indicate the Greek inflections by 
arbitrary accents, renders tho version almost grotesque in appear- 
ance, an impression which reading only deepens. As a crib tho 
translation will doubtless ho appreciated, while the introductory 
matter is carefully compiled and copious of information. 

Mr. Wilkinsoi/s translation of Schillers Kn hate und Licbe is a 
tolerably eilective version of that strange compound of conflicting 
passions, the powerful und painful denouement of which is vigor- 
ously rendered. 


PROGRAMMES ANT) MUSIC. 

O F the muking of analytical concert programmes it may now 
be said there is no end. Our forefathers lift} to be contented 
with the bare announcement of tho namo of the work which they 
were called upon to hear ; and in most cases they were fortunate 
if the concert impresario vouchsafed to indicate the key in which 

tho piece was written. “ Symphony — Mozart/’ or “Symphony 

Beethoven/’ or oven such misleading headings, as u New Graud 
Overture-— Ilaydn/’ when one of the symphonies produced at 
Solomon’s concerts was intended, was consiuered sufficient infor- 
mation for tho enthusiastic amateurs of the latter half of the last 
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of boom French inventors, with Sauvage at their head. Of ooune 
Sauvage did not invent the screw, as Baron Emouf thinks he did. 
Bat he did a great deal of good work in connexion with it, and 
received even less than the usual amount of encouragement from 
his own country. He himself, it may be observed, anticipated and 
laughed at the absurd charge that “ the English engineer Smith ” 
cent “a very correct and intelligent Englishman” to pick his 
brains. The less known names of lleilmann, Thimonnier, and 
Gifford complete the list of Baron Eraouf’s inventors. 

M. Jouaust is* becoming more and more enterprising in his 
reprints ; and it is well, for literature gains by tho issue of good 
books in pretty shape, lie has now made a now start wit h Sacoun- 
tala (6), the first of ft series of 44 Foreign Classics for French 
Headers.” 

M. Rcinach ought to bring a blush to tho forehoflds of tho 
partisans of more than one religious and political dogma, llis 
Gambettism knows no weakness and no falling off, and otie 
scarcely ever takes up a parcel of French books without finding 
him at lus post. His latest contribution to the literature of the 
Gamheftist faith is a littlo book in the “ Bibliothfique utile v (7), 
containing the l«*gend of his master, put with all duo conciseness 
and fervour. 


NEW BOOKS ANI) K15PU1NTS. 

M R. J. E. HODGSON, E.A., has added another to the shelf- 
full of published lectures which he informs us adorn the 
library of the Royal Academy. These works, it scorns, moulder 
away in neglect; and Mr. Hodgson cheerfully faces the prospect 
that this will also be the futo of his Academy Lc< turrs (Triibner 
& Co.). We will not prophesy : hut it is at least possible that he 
is right. TIis lectures do not teem to be directed to any class of 
renders in particular. They avo not technical enough for tho art 
student, and the reader who likes talk about art may peiliaps not 
find them eloquent enough. There is very littlo profit to be got 
out of vague generalities about tho state of Greece in the great 
artistic time and the condition of mediaeval Europe. When it is 
nil read we are as far ns ever from understanding how it aHI'ctod 
painting and sculpture. Mr. Hodgson' a practical knowledge has 
not, apparently, made it easier for him than for tho mere literary art 
critic to toll in words what is the essential arti.-tic quality in a 
statue or a picture. Now, if talk or writing about art cannot do 
that, what does it avail ? 

In these days, when American literature is so carefully studied, 
we all know to what an unpleasant place Texas ia the alternative. 
It hns always been suspected that, this is an American joke, and so 
it. appears from a little book edited by Mr. T. Hughes. <L T. T. : 
Gone to Texas (Macmillan & Co. ) is 11 collodion of letters from 
various young men who have gone to the dreaded State, and have 
not made such a bod business of it. They were Englishmen and 
gentlemen ; but they did not object to hard physical work, which 
completely explains the mystery. Mr. Hughes, who edits these 
letters of his nephews, is a littlo inclined to overrate the novelty 
of what they lmv« to toll. As a matter of fact, ojo nowly- 
puhlislied book out of twenty taken at random gives very much 
the same* story and tho same moral. They begin by asking what 
is to be done with our boys, and then proceed to prove by example 
thut they had better emigrate— if they possess tho necessary 
qualities. Unluckily, that is just tho difficulty. The number of 
young men who ure gentlemen by birth and yet fitted to be emi- 
grants is small. Probably they are not more numerous than the 
young men who are ablo and energetic enough to succeed nt home. 

44 Nothing is more remarkable than the carelessness and apathy 
cf Londoners concerning all that appertains to the organization 
and arrangement of tho sanitary machinery of their great city, and 
this is moro especially tho rase with regard to the water supply, 
upon which tho daily health of every family in tho metropolis 
depends.” Those are the words with which Mr. G. Phillips 
Bovan, F.L.S., opens his treat i^n on The London 1 Fa ter Supply 
(E. Stanford). For our part we incline to think that the said 
44 carelessness and apathy ” do not exist nt all, but that Londoners 
are simply conscious of tho fact that they live in one of tho 
healthiest cities in the world. Mr. Bevans’ treatise, however, is 
not the less useful because the abuses of the sanitary reformer's 
imagination exist nowhere else. It ought to be yelcome to any- 
body who wants to kuow the facts, and it is illustrated by an in- 
structive map. 

Whoever is not fastidious about looking into human vulgarity, 
stupidity and brutality, may find a certain pleasure in reading 
Jiow Shakesjieare's Skull was Stolen and Founds by a Warwickshire 
Man (Elliot Stock). Whether the story be true or false, or partly 
ono and partly tho other, it is equally disgusting. 

All sorts and degrees of centenaries produce their crop of books. 
Tho Wyclif Quincentenary is naturally no exception to tho rule, and 
nceordingly a neat littlo white bound volume uti the Reformer hns 
duly mude its appearance, under tho title of Juhn Wytiif, Patriot 
anil Reformer, by Iludolf Buddonsieg (T. Fisher Unwin). It is 
uniform with the same firm’s edition of Luther's Table. Talk . 

^ The excellent Academy Motes, No. X., and Grosvenor Motes, 
No. VII. (Chatto & Wind us), are by this time in everybody's 
hands. 


(6) Sacfiuntala. Traduit par A. Bcrgaigne et P. Lc llu-rcur. Paris: 
Libralric dcs Bibliophiles. 

(7) BibUothig he utile — Leon Camlet ta. Par J. Rcinaeh. Paris : 
F. Alcan. 


14 A Friend ” has made a fat volume of quotations from the 
numerous works of the author of The Schtinberg-Cotta Family, 
under the title of Thoughts and Characters (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge). Dr. Barry, Bishop of Sydney, has yielded 
to human weakness, and published a volume of Sermons preached 
at Westminster Abbey (Cassell & Co.). The Miscellaneous Essays 
of Mr. W. R. Greg (Triibner & Go.) in his seated series range m 
subject from the state of France in 1848 down to the employment 
of our Asiatic forces in European wars— an article contributed to 
tho Fortnightly Review. 

Political satire of the allegorical kind is a tempting but difficult 
branch of literature. Whoever would succeed in it has need of 
vary much more than excellence of intention. The Immortal 
Schoolmaster , by G. T. Lowett (London: Kerby & Endean ; 
Windsor : William Clarke), iB full of good intentions, but they 
are not Adequately carried out. The story tells how a Dr, 
Bludstano, a groat reader of Homer and most worthy man, came 
to be head-master of his old school, and how he tried to govern 
it on principles of justice. His method was to relax discipline 
and trust to tho moral elevation of the boys to keep things straight. 
The consequences may he guessed. It is clever and bright, but 
the applications aro not always obvious. 44 The Round Table 
Series ” is the title of a new course of pamphlets designed to give the 
44 views of u number of writers who, while representing divers and 
even antagonistic schools of thought, desire to give temperate and 
reasoned statement of their beliefs.” It opens with a sketch of 
Emerson (Edinburgh : William Brown), which is doubtless 
temperate, but just a little bit hazy. Perhaps that only makes it 
in better keeping with the subject. 

From Grave, to Gay (Longmans & Co.) is the title chosen by 
Mr. Cholmondeley- Pennell for a selection from his poems. It is- 
nicely printed on delightfully crumby paper and adorned by an 
etching of the author, who looks the very ideal of a bard in a 
fur-coat. The Charities Register and Digest (Longmans & Co.) is 
republished in a second edition brought down to 18S4, with nn 
introduction by 0. S. Loch. Mr. J. H. Lutin, member of the 
Wordsworth Society, has compiled another Wordsworth Birthday 
Rook (Hamilton, Adams, & Go.). Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
published a cheap illustrated Paris Guide. Tho number of VArt 
lor tho 15th ot May is most remarkable for a paper on Old 
Brussels, illustrated by drawings from the sketch-book of a certain 
Paul Vitz thumb. 

Three well-known novels appear, one of them at least not for 
the first time by any means, in cheap and portable form. The 
evergreen Cranford (Smith, Elder, & Co.) comes accompanied by 
a selection from Mrs. GaskoH'e smaller prose, tales. Ren Milner's 
Wooing (Smith, Elder, & Co.) reproduces one of the pleasantest 
of Ilolrao Lee’s quiet and unpretentious, but excellent, stories. 
Mo Mew Thing (same publishers) wus, at its first appearance, per- 
haps more popular than any other of Mr. Norris’s books, and it 
exhibits his stylo fuirly, if not quite to so much advantage aa 
Matrimony. 

A thoroughly satisfactory County Atlas is an impossibility while 
tlu* survey of England is in its present incomplete or antiquated 
state. Messrs. Letts, however, have judged wisely in doing what 
can bo done with present appliances, ami issuing a desirable ap- 
pendix to thoir popular Atlas. Each number of tho County Atlas 
contains four maps, and is issued for ono shilling, the maps being 
on tho scale of four miles to the inch, clearly printed and noatly 
coloured. The specimen before us includes the Eastern Counties, 
and tho localities of tho recent earthquake in Essex have been 
carefully inarkod on it. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to stale that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception . 


FRANCE. 

Copies of the Saturday Review may he obtained every Saturday 
of M. FoTHEKiKGiiAir, 8 Rue Mcuve des CapucineSf Paris , and 
60 Rue d' Antibes, Cannes . 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4 d.,or 
$7 30, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher , Mr* 
Da vin Jokes, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street , Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency , 4 Trafalgar Square f 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United Stales, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time . 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad * 

The publication of the Saturday Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained t 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day qf publication* 
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Mm®' ready } VOLUME L Vi., bound in cloth, price 16 s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes , price ils. each. Also , 

Beading Cases, jwice *Js. (id, each, Mag be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller, 

Copies of the Saturday Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid , to any Newsagent 
• in Town or Country on application to the Publisher, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

o» 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Price Gd. 
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The Conference. 

Women Voters. Mr. Trevelyan's Bill. 

Rowdy Religion, The State of Business, The Chantrey Bequest. 
The Art of Fiction, Political Elucidation. French Politics. 
Cricket. The Park Railway Scheme. 

Russia at Sarakhs . 


Base hall. 

“The Stake is too Great, Sir." Sir Barite Frere. 

Dress and Sanitation. Proposed New Creation of Cardinals. 
Architectural Drawings. Telpherage. The Picture Galleries— IV. 
Yacht-Racing. The Prospects of the Stock Markets. 

The Richter Concerts. The Derby. 


Dr. Stephens on Runes. 

Tho Mammalia of India. Thoughts on Shakspeare's Historical Plays. 
History for the Young. Some American Books. 
Archer-Hind's Phaedo. Cave-Hunting in South Poland. 
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New Books and Reprints . 


rjLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

V/ a n d NATURAL SCIENCE MCIloLAlWRIVS.-Nino Of more own to < 
at MkUummi-r next, value. fruiu to a jrimi 1 , which may bo Inaryaiwd iWn a vwmi Nmd 
to i.’Oo a yenr iu cmc, of scholar* who require It. k urine* particular, twin the IIrau- 
MabtKa or KkchmaiiY, tiu- Coiltrue, Uliion. lirJsUil. 

T? OSH ALL SOIIOO CI^ELEVElTi ENTRANC E SO HOLArZ 

SHIPS will hr conu*tcd fur Jnl> I. Value from 70 Guineas woveriug School fc**.’. b, jc-jti. 
Li mit uf age. J union, u\, Hvnlon, island I'd. Candidates iMyJjp ckajuim 1 ;! at Cxltml „ r 


f tussal I , a* prcivrrcd. lit Classics or MuUicinutitui. -..Apply to Reverend 
itoasall School. Fleetwood. 


llUAb-M AhTKlt, 


■RADLEY COLuIcOE.— ELECTION" to SIX SCUOLA1U 

J- * SHIPS, four of fao. oue uf £30. one of £80, no June 30. For Hoy* under Fourteen on 
January I. lwu.— For luitlur particulars, apply to Tua Rev. 1‘JtS WaiuuSN, Hadley 
Collate ^Aiilnailmi. _ 

Y K T TES C O L L K O K, "k J)Tn B U 11 G II. 

A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £10 lo £10. will be Open for Cwmprtl- 
“ *“ ‘ * Mshteii. 


turn In July. For pntlculnn apply to Huso- 

'j’O PARENTS nn.l GUARDIANS. 


Tho K«r. LAPORTK 

rrocivrs a limited number of YOUNG fjF.NTl.lSMEN for short or long period*. Finn 



IK REV. 11. A. D. SURRIDGE prepared YOUNG BOYS 

for t he Pu blic School*, at the Vi<-nra"o.Jli£h Leigh. Knuteford. __ 

T JONS 4 )N-TFT E-1U1 IN IS.— MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 

1 f Tli.1.1. lirU>-MASIXIt 0 f » UKRW8N Cor.l.BUK, M.IrtwX by hi. Son. who hoi 
hud « nitoiiieriible erpcTlenec m a high-class school In P.dk land, receives FUUM PUPILS— 
Aiblrfo, IIitt H. Hiiein. C'ohlciiAuwtraiioc 73, Bonn. (lermuuy. 

r F( nurrllORS nn.l A l TTHOUIiSSES. --ST sa' VO yTuS 
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Public' tiiiiijis pmminr utly before tin* Public. th« I’n w, and the Trade, without the usual 
ux , * n-fi. Cipniiklc, for cost of production a 1)1 lx* forwarded free of ohaitfc by return of i»o*t. 

- ilf >AVDV Pi iiUHiiiNU Com 1*apv , Limited, UK. Strand, Loudon, W.C. (Publishers or the 
"Topical Times 

Ti FU ACOM BE. ~ The jT^FlI AC< )AIB !C HOTK L, withtho 

lwaiutlul const and mlnnd scenery of North tlctnn. Five at res of ornaineiifeal e rounds. 
Luwn Tciiiim Ciiurts. nn mnin,. Tablc-d'luUo nt M*pa rule tables, brum Six to Eight P.at. 
J.urgf Heu-waicr Swimming Until < hIku Private Baths —Address, MavauKH. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 

And UI.1NDNESM am fre<iucntly reused by the use of unsuitable HjiectaeTes. 8lr Julius 
Benedict writes i— “ 1 have tried the principal opticians witliunt success, but vour viwctAcles 
suit admirably.'*— Mr. II. LAUKANXE.r.8.M.,0.*nlI«tOpUcl&n.UOM> UONl> STREET, 
scientifically adapts his liiipruvcd spectacles to artist and strengthen tlw weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions lor the prcscrvatlun of sight free. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OP TABLE WATERS." 


Mind you put Apolliiiaris in tho Champagne.” 

j Punch, June 10 , 1882 . 
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Ireland and tho Franchiao—Thc Shipping Hill - Egypt— Mr. Forster and the Liberal 
Party —TUo Parka- African Ihflluultlcs- The River Thu Wellingtou Stutuu— 
(jricket — The Wntlli of Achillea. 

Curling -Mr. Bright an a Moral Supporter— VYyrllf— Tho Ten ami the Stick -The 
Opera— The Eton Mission— Calud Park — The Battle of La Hucpui- Sculpture in 
1884- M. Pasteur's Research n* on Hydro phobia Tho Health Exhibition— Mr. 
S. Ward — The Theatres -Some 1 Tollable Consequences ot the New York. Tania. 
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ANNUAL SALE, 

TEN MILLIONS. 


MAX GREGER’S 

CARLOWITZ, 1878. 


London I FublKhed nt 88 SOUTHAMPTON 18TB BET. STRAND, W.C. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six. different kinds, 
carriage paid, IDs. Sd. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

4 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 

CABLOWITZ. 

24b. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled throe years. 


« THE VALE of TEARS,” PORft’S LAST GREAT 

J- PICTURE, comuletad a few dar» k bcfort ho died. NuW ON V1ICW at tho IK>RE 
<7AI.LERY.a5 New Bond Street, with *Chrlnt l^cavlug tliu rnctorluin," uud bU other greul 
Picturea. From T«o to HU dally. D. 

TTNIVERSITY of SYDNEY.— GHAfU of CLASSICS.— 


lURof CLA'HICH In the 


rsity of 


<<(lucatl(ma) experience, to All the uiDcc o. PltOF 
hydney, vacant by the death ol Dr. Pa llium. 

Full uartlculare relating to salary, lennru «f nfflec, *r., may be obtained from the Agent- 
Oeneral ftwr New Smith Wales, > We*tmmsuT t bambers, W< ftmlnsUr. S.W.. to whom apiili- 
caltuni staling candidate's ago, and Mivoin tanned by teaumnniala, should be sent before 
June 30 next. 

Sir Charles Nicholson. Bart., LL.1V, D.tLL. Hate Chancellor of the University of Sydney). 

F. J., g. Merewcther. B.A< tlatr Chancellor of tho University of Sydney), 

Professor Max Muller ,M. A., Oxiord, 

Professor Munr *. D.C.L., Cambridge, 

William Hmlth. LL D„ h.C.L , 

Hlr Haul Hamuvl, K.C.M.O., A«?nt-(]aneral for New South Wales. 

Have taMin requested to art as n CoinniHtco to select the most eligible Candidate and rccom- 
snend him to the Heualc of the University, with whom the Anal appointment will rest. 

C andidates are reguested not to apply personally to sepai ate members ot the Cota- 
sultlee. 

Oltlees of the Agent-General for New South Wales, 
ft Westminster uhamhers. 

Victoria Street, Loudon, 8.W. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANO HESTER. 

* ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 

PRELIMINABY, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL EXAMINATIONS for Degree* In 
Art* will be hold at the Owens College, Manchester, In June, commencing on 

Tlie^reltmiaary Examination Is open to all persons who have Matriculated i tho other 
gxaminaltoneauly to those who have atuinded preseribud Courses uf Study la a College of the 

Th?En&anre Examiuajl &r1o Arts (Feetilto of Medicine) will also be Held In June, nom- 
meueuwon the 16th. This EwmlnaWon Is open to all who purpose Jiunmlng Medical Studies, 
■ou mwraotlon of anertHleate from thclsrt instructor and payment of an Lntrauce Fee of £1. 
Tho Kauftilnattanf for Degree* la Medicine aud Hunrery will be held in July, commencing 

OI ^Ialr!eulatloti and Evamlnatlon Fees can he paid at the Offlrx of the University Registrar 
tin thje Uiretas College, ManehesUw), on June 10, II, and IV, between the hours uf Tuu AJt. and 
One P.N., of Two P.M. and Four P.M. . , . „ 

Further iufiotmatlon can he obtained from the BxozetnAii. » 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A„ Xrgtsfror, 


CARLOWITZ. 

18n., 2 -Is., 32s., 42a., GOa. per dozen. 

FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR TRICE LUST. 

MAX GRKGER, Limited. 

WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE <iUEEN. 
Hkai> OrnfR : «« SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 

2 OLD BOND STREET, W., AND 7 MINCING LANE, E.<7. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 

Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and tho most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin,'’ 

SOX.ID BVBRYWHBRB. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 

♦ - - 

CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820. 

Patron *. 

Jlis 0 rare the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

Ilia Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

President- The Right TIon. ami Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman -The Very Ro\. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman — ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Financial Information, Jcnk J, 1883: 

Total I'lirnli £.'»,0n2,00r» 

Total Anmnl Income , <£*3.1,188 

Total Amount of Claims upon l>«-nth XJ,‘2. P »7,'»81 

Amount of 1’iolils diviik’d at the lust Quinquennial JloniH ... £137.317 


NO AGENTS LMI'LOYKl) AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


1M)NI‘S.—Jt 137.3 17 wih riiHtiihutvd amongst 7.88*2 Policies at the Tenth 
Qiiinqucimiul Division of Profit-*. Of the^ 1,070 nru now, t»y liicuin of 
Jinnus not only altogether free from the pav merit of Atimm] I’miunms, 
Imt have, in almost every case, additions inmle to the sunns originally 
assured liv them. 

I'ltKMIl'MS — Aasiirnmvi may he rflVcted at veiy moderate Pates of \ 
Piemiuin, oiie-fifrt) of whir h may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Pi vision of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT. — The total exj ensos on all accounts were, in the pa>t 
financial year, £3 Pi*, per cent, of the total inconn. 

QUALIFICATION. —The Clergy and such of the Laity ns are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW IlODOSON, Secretary . 

Copies of tin* Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, Ac. may he hud on application to the Oihce, l and 2 
*J Ji h Sam ti aiiv, Wi srMi\sn:u, S.W. 

TfMIK COMMERCIAL UNION A SSuVtANcii^OM P ANY. 

-*■ MKK, LIKE, MARINE. 

Cftplthl futly •uliarritH’d £2,500,00(1 

Cnpltsl jail up ♦•*‘mV *00 

lale Fund in S|»ci ml Trust fur Life Polity 1 loltle : • exceed* .. fM .* ikw 

i K licr I urub * |,iW'i,ano 

TOTAL IN\KS1KH MINUS I P\V VUI>S OK 1 Wu Ml). LIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Im umo cm teds il, n. u’iOi 

I'Hirr oeru i-h— IV ami At C<U:NIIILI.. LONDON, ILL. 

Wh>T Lm> Dr kick h PALL MILL, LOMMN. s».\V. 

OUT ‘li KRN ASS U 11 A N O E C O M PAN Y. 

Established DMA. 

FI UK AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LONDON— I MiHilU.AIK STREET, EC. ALIKUDLEN-.I KINO STULL T. 
INCOME iui.1 * L’KDS 

l ire Prr-mmm* iiw.ino 

LWc Pn-uiiunu jai ;>oo 

lntci evt lii Min 

Accumulat'd Funds £2, 740,400 


IMPERIAL FI UK INSURANCE COMPANY. 

E.t.Mi.li.d M3J.-I OI.1) KIIOAO sritl.ur, E C. I mil 13 PAI.1. MAI.I., S w. 
Capital, il.mw.ooo. Paal-up un I Imeulvd, iJuo.ooo. Touil Invented Fund*, over fl.vm.ixK). 

E. COZENS SMITH, (Jeneial Atannqir. 


V 


II 03 NIX FIRE O V V I 0 13 

LOMBARD STRLF.T nnd CIIAHINO CROSS. LONDON. _Ental.ll-.hail I7«. 
InsuraiH-e* iiRafus! Ia>*« bv Fue an 1 LI 'htmnp eflVoUd in All ports Aria* World, 
l.uas clonus *rr.iune*l with pioinptitude oud I literal !ty 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Secret n. if. 
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MOFFAT 


HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


KOIl TKKM9 ArPLT TO 


MR. FARQUHARSON, 

Resldont Manager and Secretary. 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1970. 

GOLD MKDAL, CALCUTTA, Mi. 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

"A mo*t delicious and valuable article.” 

Standard. 


FRY’S 


TURF. COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly i ur*.**_W. W. STonnAitT, 

I.I.C..F C.S..C 1 ty .Dm ytl, Bristol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 

1? U R NISH YOU It HOUSE or "APARTMENTS 

JL THROUGHOUT on MUEDF.R'S HIRE SYSTEM. The oil*lnal, best, and moat 
liberal. Fuundvd a p. l**. Cush Pr.ce* 1 no extra , -barge for time Riven. Lorn, useful 
Stn li to select from* Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terme. |.<Mifrre.^2«4, nv, aad MO 
Tottenham Court Road, and i». so. and II Morwcfl Street, W. Established ini. 


BOOKS, &o. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTION: 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

ACCORDING TO TI1K NUMBS It OF VOLUMES RKqUlflKD. • 

0 

TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 

Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books 

Arc furwaiiltd daily from MUDIK’S SEI.ElT LIBRARY to 

LIBRARIES, READING ROOMS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, 

IN EVERY PART OK THE KINGDOM, 

OS THE FOLLOWING TUl.MH : 

1'iftveii Volumes at Om* Time of the Newest. Hooks, Five GuineAfl per annum, 
nnd Throe Volumes for every* additional Guinea; or 

Thirty Volume* rat One Time of Older Hooks, Six Guineas per annum, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 

These Terms are I he lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to 
furnish a constant and satisfactory supply of good readable Hooka. 


REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to the Collection, 
and CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for nlo 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will he forwarded 
postage free on application. 


MUDTE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 TO 31 NEW OXFORD STREET, 

281 REGENT SrRF.KT. ANn 2 KING STREET. CHEAPSIDE. 
LONDON LIBRARY, 13 “ST. JAM I3S’S SQUARE, ~&\V. 

r.aUm ton! HOrOTlTO.N. 

I'n e-l't Mit/i iif* ltiirlit linn. W. K. C.UDs l ‘INK, M.I* , Hm Draco the LOUP ARCIf- 
IUMHH' of DIMII.IN. l.onl ’lKNNkinN. II. II. lillNUllKY, K»q. 

7# u»t‘ • i I .»>! tl I lOC’CJ 1 1 1’ON, Euil «r CAItNAIlVON, Furl or lUe-EUEHY. 

The Llhini v t mitn n* Ioo.inio volumes of Ancient uml MoJrru Litcriituru in various 

I II 1 1.0 1 ft . I „ 

•MiIm. lij.ti »u, I.) h vrnr wiilimil t-ntrancc fee, or tl vriili Mitrnmi- A-c of 4ft ■ 1 1 Tv- member- 

sh-p. i"i, 1 it'll uu mu nrr nlloui-d to t’uUiifry anil ten tn town member i. Ueuilinx lluinn 

OKU Innn 10 M Inill-iUhtli f stall ^-ue. lira, prleo ; 10 Members, lis. Supploinfnt U<i7a-Hu) 
l»mc as ; to Minibus, is. 1 *io*m.‘Uu» on n|i|ilirnlinti. ^ 

HO 12K ICT If A RHISON , Stcr tlary and Librarian. 

NEW POEMS. 

ECHOES of LIFE. By Mrs. Frank Snoad. 

InrliiiHiur Second Edition (Revised) of •• Clare Teyce's Diary" and “ A» 
Life itM.IL" Crown 8 vo. 64, [TTiitcfay. 

LOVE POEMS. By “ Paolo.” Fcp. 8vo. 3a. 

“ •> 'oluine oi jRiems marked by genuine ability and true poctle feeling.”., IPAifcAa/J Rtvirv. 
** ruvmi ol reiil lieului ’ * inn t,/nut uni, 

” l’ui.Ct inaiierj ..1 verbal in i»i*; " Wuxi rated Lmulon Xem. 


CHAPMAN Si HALL. LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.O. 


W. Q. OECHARBSON, B.A. 


Link Excuavixo, 

"THE CJIALfcKNGE.” By Jam ks Stephenson. 

•• WASHING DAY.” 

Etching by C. Couiitky, niter D. F. Latjg^jb. 

O. P. WATTS, R.A. 


Statue of " HUGH LUPUS.” 


THE ART JOUHNAL for JUNE (2g. 6d ) contafna the above Three Plates; 
nod Illustrated Articled on the liealth Exhibition, HoyaL Academy, Salon and 
Gioivc-iior Gallorj . 


_ ail IVY LANE, I.ON DON^E^C. i OH FROM ANY BOOK8KI.LER. 

See, mil Edition, 275 pp. As. 

FLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 

^ Lionul S. Ukalk, y K.S., Professor of Medlclna tn King’s Collage, London. 4 

London iJ.k A. CilU Brill Lb. 


fpiik SATURDAY llKVIEW’«nt by iioul at following rates 

X jier Annum , paid In advaucar'H^ 

Any part of the United Kingdom .7^ fit 8 9 

India uud China I 11 I 

Other Ur lush Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America 1 10 6 

STF.BL k JOWBS 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


SATURDAY 


*pm : ; 
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HOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XX.— JUNE. 

Oontmtb 

JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor’* Yarn of Lota and Shlpwraofc. By 
W. oOft Ruhmu. Chuijtore XXIII. -XXV. 

CRICKET 0 OSSIP. By AWMKit Lang. 

A REMARKABLE IRISH TRIAL. By J. O’Dpkoghuh. 
enur our. By F. Asbt«Y, Author of “Vice VersA." 

“A PUSH AT LAST.” By tha Rot. M. Q. Watkins. 

THE ESTIKNNE3 OP PARIS. By F. St. John Tuackskay. 

AN ANCIENT LAKE BOTTOM. By Oiiamt Allkm. (With a Map.) 
MADAM. By Mrs. Olifhant. Chapter* XXVI.- XXX. 

• London* Loxqmanb, Green, & Co. 


TiLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 188L 

Ho. DCCCXXIV. fa. od. 

COXTKKTBi 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. -Part IX. 

NEW VIEWS OV SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: The” Other Poet ” Identified. 

A GLTMrSE OF TIIE WEST. 

MAGDA’S COW— Taut I. 

TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION UNDER THE NEW REFORM BILL. 

ON THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 

THE VOTES OF CENSURE. 

A VOICE FROM THE EAST ON ORIENTAL QUESTIONS- [CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE:. Letter to the Editor. 

INDEX. 

Wiluav Blackwood a Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon. 


Now ready. New Scrlc*. No. XII., 6,1. 

rrilE CORNILILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. 

cost k »t h : 

I>R. GRKATREX S ENGAGEMENT. Illustrated by G. Du Maurler. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTION S. Ml. 

JUNE FISHING. 

MY ARAB. 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. By the Author of Vice VrmA.” Chapter 37. Mark accents 
a ])Ur.£n»cal>li‘ Duty. Chapter 3*. Humid Cnltjn mak«n a Palpable lilt. 
chapter 39. Cafl’yn springs )n» Mint;. \V Ith llliwtratlun* by W. HaUUm. 

London : Smith, Ei.dhh, k Co., 1} Waterloo ('lace. 


f pIIE KORTNIfiHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. 

•*- Edited by T. II. S. Eh ott. 

CoXTBM'S 1 . 

ENGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY. Ily U. 

l.E STYLE C P.ST LTLOMUC : a Cnusrric. Ily the Eur! of LYTTO*. 

A WOULD IN PAWN ,< .included.) By A. J. Wn.aov. 

CHARLES S I'lTAUT C \L\ BULKY. Hv Wai.TKTI J. SkxiiaLI.. 

THE BURSTING OF Til E UI.R1I1X. By the lion. W. St. J,»t.x Bnonub K.M.P. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. Chapter.. I... III. Jty GkohOU Mkhki.ITU. 

THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN FRANCE. By Paul Beut. 

SOPHOCLES. H> Pr.ikwoi S II. Ill TdiiKtt. 

JOSEPH AND II IS BRETHREN : an Eastern Apologue with a Western Moral. By At 
Exumah Toh\. 

INTERNATIONAL RIV A1.RZE.S IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By E. F. G. Law. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CJiapmas a Hall. Limited. Henrietta Street. W.C. 


Price aa.ed. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For JUNE 1884. 

M !IOW LONG HALT YE BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS ? ” Ily G\ S. Monaitt.v Bull. 
TIIE UNKNOWABLE AND TIIE UNKNOWN. By the Hon. Mr. Juilkc Mrernex. 
WHAT DO Till; IRISH READ? By SIrJ. Pot*B Hmcnehsy. 

THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. By Wili.iam Koimitkk. 

FALSE COIN. Ily Aoxkm LaiihkiiT. 

TUB ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. Bv Hamilton* ATi>A 

WITH BAKER AND GRAHAM IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. By J OWN MACROS ALli. 
FORGOTTEN MULES. By Prufaaor MDLi.rn. 

THE YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. B> CHAIU.K* Mil.XKft Ga8KVM.. 

EIGHT YEARS OF CO-OPERATIVE blllKTM AKIMJ. »y KniTIt Siwcox. 

FREE TRADE IN TU6 ARMY. By Lkut.-General Sir Furubihck S. Roubutm. Bait., 


KEGAN PAUL. TRENCH, k CO.. LONDON. 


Monthly, 9s. IM. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CONTKSTi FOn JUNE 1 


THE SINS OF LEGIST, XTORS. II. By IlKiuiRfn' Spkncrb. 

THE HISTORICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF TIIE CllURCll COURTS COMMISSION. By 
Edwin Hatch, D.D. j 

LONDON CENTRALIZED. By Euwm Chauwick. C.B. 

THE POOR MAN'S GOSPEL. By UicnAKU Hbitii. 

▲ RHYME FOR THE TIMES. By Emily Pmbikkku. 

AN IDEAL UNIVERSITY. By Jacks UryoK.M P. 

TUB PRINCESS ALICE’S LETTERS, By Mauy Glahstohh. 

THE SITUATION OF GENERAL GORDON t u Convermtinn. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND TUOUGUT IN SWITZERLAND. By C. S£< ttfiTA* 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 1 

1. APOlfOGETlO THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
t. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. By PruftMur Max At' rt 
S. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


JaniaTRR k CO., Limited. 36 Liidvate Hill, E.C. 


Price St. Od. 

NATIONAL REVIEW for JUNE 

CoNTHNT* 


■JiHE 

THEJFRANCTtrSE BILL AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Right Hon. Earl 

” ITALIA* R'BDENTA.” By At.rnnu Aran*. 

5 HE DUKE'S FAREWELL. By W. J.Couuthoph. 

HE CONTRACTION OF ENGLAND AND ITH ADVOCATES. By 
--.LABU'WKAll. , .. 


f FttANfTia P. 



CIA>THE3 OF RELIGION, By WILFRID Wauo. 

London 1 Wjl XI. Alls* k Go., is Wattrtoo Place, S.W. 


TnE ARMY Mid NAVY MAGAZINE. 

Cost n»T» won JUNE 1 

VAT.ENTINE BAKER. By Onlonel G. B. Mai.WWoN, C.9.L 
PERMANENT CREWS IN HER MAJESTY’S NAVY. By AN ADMIRAL. 

A VISIT TO THE CAPITAL OP SOUTHERN MOROCCO. XL By Lteut.-Cbtencl 

It. illMlYABO. 4 

A MILITARY CATFCIIISM FOR hW4. By XXXV. 

PEPYH AS AN OFFICIAL. By Gcouuu F. Hooi'itn. (Continued.) 

THE NAVAL ESTIMATES. Line* written on Dover Pier. By K. O. A. W. 

WHY I RESIGNED. II. By IaNOTTK. 

A NOTH EH YEAR OF NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Mab* FrTXON. 

MAN PROPOSES. A Novel. Uy Mm. A PniLUPfl. (Continued.) 

REVIEWS. 

London : WM. If. Ai.lbn k Co., 1J Waterloo Place. 


Montiily, Slxteenpcnce. 

TIIE CENTURY MAGAZINF. 

■*“ Contkntb yon JUNE t 

J. ST. GAUDEN'fl STATUE OF ROBERT RICHARD RANDALL. Frontleplcee. 

*. A FRENCH' AMERICAN SEAPORT. JJ> $. G. W. BenJAHIN. 

». THE FOOL’S MAY-PAY. With an Uluatratlon. By KXNYON COX. 

4. AN A\KUAGE MAN. <.i>nclunUm. By ltOiiKUT GRANT. 

ft. COUNT ERNST VON MANSFELDT, THE PROTESTANT. By TOO MAS W. 
Pahmoah. 

0. SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOR. By Feaxkli.x If. Noutit. 

7. THE nnt'i’n of MAN: n Laareod of the Talmud. By Emma Lasotve. 

5. WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION I By Prreldrnt CilAULKa W. KUOT. 

9. HERE AND HEREAFTER. Ry Jokv Van, m Ciibxkt. 

1ft. AMERICAN WILD ANIMALS IN ART. By JrMAX IlA¥nrHORN*. 

11. LIFE AND DEATH. By Ciiiiihtopmkk P. Chanth. 

12. MUSIC AND WORDS. By Kic’HAUi) Watson Gildkii. 

1L LADY IIAIUIKKINA. II. By Hrviiy James. 

14. COMMERCE IN THE COLONIES. By KhwaRD EdO LISTON. 

13. 1)11. SKVIKR. VIII. Ily Gieonon W. Cajhlk. 

W. TIIE UsE AND ABUSE OF PARTIES. By Washington G la DDK*. 

17. THE RED SILK HANDKERCHIEF. By 11. C. Blknkh. 

is. nT\l(Y OF AN AMERICAN GIRL IN CAIRO DURING TllE WAR OF IM*. Uy 
t aaxy Stunk. With an Introduction by Lieut- General Ciuuuh P. StONN. 

19. THE PEOPLE’S VOICE. Ily HULKS Jaokkov (H. II.) 

OPEN LETTERS— MISS MARY ANDFRSON IN LONDON, Ac. ftc. 

TOPICS OK THE TIME— BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Now ready, the New Volume (November 1883 to April KfM), Ide. 6d. 


Fkppximck Warn* a Co., Bedford Street. Sttaiul. 


Monthly, One ShllliRg. 

(IT. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

^ , CO\TK\T8 FOll JUNE t 

FIU'NTISPIECE-DAISY TIME. Drawn by Ladha E. IUlia. 

A CHILD’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. Poein. By Ll'CV LAR«OM. 

THE BANNER oF BKAUMANOllt. Tllnatmted. By LoOimb M. ALOOTT. 

JUNE. Vcitea. IlluRtrated. Hy CAUOL 1 NB A. Mano*. 

TWO BOYS OK HIGGLES VILLE. Hliiitrated. By W. W. Fink. 

TIIE S1TDER AND TIIE TUNING-FORK. Illuitrated. By Jvun R. COHYRLL. 

TIIE BROWNIE’S VOYAGE. Venei. By Palmkr C’ok. 

A DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. Plcu-r. Dr art ' 11 by Ef i,R* OAKimnD. 

FLOWER FANCIES. Poemi. By IIklkr Guay Coxb. 

GUSTAVUS KEAN’S SPELLING. By J. C. MONTAUUH. 

DAISY TIME. Vrrgcu. By Fi.rta F«iHKK8TXR. 

TIIE &CAULET TAN AG Ell. Chapter* IV —VII. Utuitrateil. By J. T. Tnow»»inoi. 
A PAGE FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. Illu*traicd. 

M VRGARF.T'8 FAVOR-BOOK, lty 8 ,'han Anna BltoW*. 

HOW WE FOOLED THE STORKS. Illustrated. By Oman tan. 

MY MA SAYS THAT WOMEN OUGHT TO VOTE. Pk-ture. By Hu HR MRRtLKS. 
TIIE BASHFUL MARGUERITE. Vcrae#. By A 1 . ICR W. Kolt.i>h. 

HISTORIC HOYS. Frederick of HuhenMaufcn 1 The Duy Enijicrur. By fi. fl. BftOOKH. 

UlUitratUnii hy R II. Birch. 

QUEER GAME. Illuitrated. Ily S. B. II Ranine. 

MARVIN AND HIS IM)Y HUNTERS. Chapter* IIL-VI. By MACHiCA TtfOAPSW. 
GRANDMA’S SURPRISE PARTY. Vcree*. By C. T. T.O LOlt. 

1 HE NT. NICHOLAS ALMANAC. Illuitrated. 

JACK-IN-T1IE-PULPIT - • THE LETTER BOX- AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION-TIIR 
RIDDi.E-UOX (llluitiaicU. 


ST. NICHOLAS, Tart I. Vol. XI. now ready, Ri. 


Fkkdkiuck WAUSB A CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


• Monthly, fid. 

EASTWARD-HO ! 

A Monthly Magazine. 

“ It !• full of spirit, and mod of the article* have relation to the condition of the poor. It 
deserves anrcC'ti, and the flr*t liumlwr, both In rMpv* ot ability and vanety.a* wall as m 
reipect of the spcciul objwt of thv pmiimtcr*. proniuc* It.”- Stuniluiii. 

CovTitirra op JUNE Numure , 

ASPE<rr» OF EAST LONDON. Ry SKfTOirrt Bitmm, M.A. (Vicar of ShowditchK 
A NEW CRUSADE BY PETER TIIE HERMIT. 

AFAR ON THE DISTANT 11 0 UTZON. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD NOTF. BOOK. By 0. n. Simh. 

THE MON O’AIIUAF.. By W. O. Wills. 

KILFKATIIER'S : a Tale v»f a Tcn-roomcd House. By O. M.vnvillr FkS*. 

WHAT A BISHOP MIGHT IM». By Comptox Rkamk, M.A. 

JOB SANDERSON S MIND : a BU of It. By FitRhKuiCk Lasgihutmv. 

ETHICS OF ECONOMICS. By MOUITZ K.V 1 /PM »**. 

MODERN QUIXOTES. 

WOOLWICH, ny Jam km WinTK M.A. (Head- Master of the Royal Naval School). 
HALCYON DAYS. By Fakkii \n Wiilm, M.A. 

HOYS AND <iIUr«S. By A IIomk Mianioxait 
BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. Ily 1 If Mir F.twnnTT. M.A. 

MOKE ABOUT AMUSE3IENT3. By Maxi.fy HorKiSs. 

HINTS TO SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS. By J. A. AhIImkad. 

NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS. 

LOXDOS : WELLS G ARDNER, DAllTON, k CO., 9 PATERNOSl’Elt BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Just published, demy 8vo. pp. xvi.— <515, price 12a. C»l. 

WORSHIP in HEAVEN and on EARTH : 

Heaponatve, OoiurrcgaMotml. Revrirnt. Musical, and llratiUfuK By the Hw. 
J. tl. Nobtos. M.A., Rector of tbu Cathedral, MonUx’aL, Canada ; Author «f 
“ Hearty Sorvicea” Ac. 

Costkxts: Parti. Prtndplox: the Instinct of Worship (Cliaps. 1.— IV.)-- 
Part fl. Worahipiu He.tvcn (V.-XII.) -P.trr. III. Worship in Heathcnleut 
(XIII.- -XX.) -Part IV. Jew-.), Wor-hlp (XXL -XXXlil.)- Part V. Chrla- 
thin Worship (XXXIII.— XXXVII.) 


Now ready, crown Svn. cloth baarda, 3a. Od. 

A SELECTION from the SERMONS preached 

at High Wyoomte, (iloshnry, and St. Jomos’s Chapel. Clapham. By the late 
Rev. Ciiarlui Bkadiay. Bditol, vitli Memoir, by the Rev. Qbomi IV 
Da vacs, Author of ” Succceslul Fnechcn " 4c. 


LONDON : WELLS GARDNER, BARTON, 4 CO. 
9 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, K.O. 
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DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL riiRMWSION, TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Next wocE will be publLhod, small *lto. with Portrait and 13 Engravings 
from Leitoh'a Drawings, cloth, 104 . (id. 

A MEMOIR 

OK THK LATE 

WILLIAM L. LEITCH, 

VICE-PRESIDENT OF T 1 IE 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS- 

By A. MACaKORQE, 

Author of “ Old Glasgow M Ac. 


LONDON s BLACK1E & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


Juat published, Svo. with Portraits, in* 6<I. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
GENERAL SKOBELEFF. 

By V. I. WhMinOVITCII-DASTCIIEXKO. 

Translated from the Russian by 12. A. BUAYLEY IIODG H.TT3. 
OPINIONS OF THE IMtESS. 

“ It It moat Intwcutlm, a* well on lintructivc throughout."- Ccnf'-mpoi nrjt fi^vit n>. 

“ The subject I* of alMmndlng Interest. Mr. Ilrnyli > 1 1 mine Us d curves hearty thanks fur 
bringing such a life *«» oltai ly Kf.>r* the pulilh*.” -</> -iphu . 

'* Tho new Biography of SkolndidlTii dei* pit hitm-Miu/, und the translator 1ms done npll to 
make It known to the Knclish |juhliu, M - St Jnnir*’* Un ritr 
** lii-tmf itruiiKly rec-.inmriid lny«m * IVr.<>unl Ui uuiuihtiiccs of General rtkubidrfl.' It is 
CO brilliant a book as to lie worthy vt it* subjert." - /ruth. 


LONDON i VT. II. ALLEN A C O., j;i WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, at nil the Libraries, in 2 .vola. prim ] Is. 

DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

A Novel. 

By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 


London, LONGMANS A CO. 


This day is publl ibed, 3 l 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 

THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL 

OF Tins 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

Including Speeches und Addresses delivered on the occasion. 

Editod by R. SYDNEY MARS DEN, D.So., F.U.S., &c. 

T/ir Volume conlahu Snwum by Sir Stafford North cote, the Earl of Rosebery, 
His Faccllenry J. Rukm’U Lowell, M. <li» l.t’Kicps, M. Pasteur, rrufuaior Virchow, 
Professor Elze, Professor Uulmholtz, Professor Jowcit, Ac. &c t 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of WILLI AM the 

FOURTH, Inrtudlng a View of floe I al Life and Manners during lih Reign, lly rancY 
ITT7.(iRKAI.n, M. A. 4 Void. detll.l avo. ;k«. 

" Very brightly written ami very readable . . .Tfv volume* rc«t their chief claim to interest 
upon the light they throw upon social life and manner* during the period they coter."— (,lobt. 

AMONG the CLODS : Phases of Farm Life. 

By A To War Moran. C|«»th K IU, 7*. ftl. 

“ Light, readable, and not devoid of a certain easy-going common -sense wIm1«ui. * 

Cull Mull (iarrtte. 

TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for JUNE. Is. 

CoKTKNTa:-Sally -Lay Cookery — • '• A Blank, mv Lord l ".Davet from the l.lfe of a 
Special Correspond' nt_ The Russian Few ant* Before and After tlirir Kmmiciimtion— 
Plant Hunting iu the Central Pyrenees— A bays water Bamum— Sentimental Journey* 
in Loudwu, *ur. 

NEW THREE. VOLUME NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 

UNMASKED, liy Mrs. Cox. [TMuby, 

THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. By the 

Author of “ Chain* : a Tale or the Queen** Navy." 

THE HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 

B. L. Faejjsox, Author of •• Joshua Marvel " Ac. J 

THE MARCH of LOYALTY. By Letitia 

MoCluttOck. Author of u A Boycotted Household." J 

THE WILD W ARRINGTONS: a Family 

History. By Arkold Oma’i . J 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now nntdr, S Tttli. demy (to. 30a. 

■MEMOIRS of MARSHAL BUGEAUD : 

** from hist Private Correspond once and Original Documents, 1784-1849. By 
Count 11. bTrujviLMfl. Edited from the French by CiiAni^wrs At. Yokoh. 


JTUTtfir * BLACKETT. PUBLISHERS, 14 GREAT MAI 


.RLBC^Dl 


LG II STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. Bicknele, 

M.A. 3 volt. 

THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 

J a mkh Giiant, Author of " Thu Romance of War ” kc. 8 vola. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Romxsun, Author of ‘‘ Granduiothcr’a Money " Ac. 8 yoIb, 

THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

Author of “ Tit for Tut M kc. 3 voK 

I1UIIST it BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HENRY IRVING 


in ENGLAND and 

AMERICA, 183S- 1 HR t. By PiiFUKiur D\u\ With Vignette Portrait etched 
by A. Lauau/.k. Clown Svo. cloth, f.s. 

“Mr. Daly writes with judicious mod.' ration and without excessive adulation.’’- dt/Kwrum. 
CHEAP, POPULAR, AKI) FOURTH EDITION. 

ARMIN1US VAMBERY: his Life and Ailven- 


turoR. Written Ly Himnki.k. 
tlon**, cloth extra, «*. 


Crown Hvo. with Portrait and 14 Hlumrn- 


" A limit fast-hintlm? vmrk, full nf inlerr*tinjf and rnrloui experience* iu the most varied 
COUliirir* und c'iikIuuui* of life.’’— I ontcmjmiury /Ircttw. 

WTCLIF QUINCENTENARY, 1R84. 

JOHN W1CLIF, PATRlOTaiid REFORMER; 

bis Life and Writing*- P.y Runoi.r RnnuKii'tJKG, T,l«». Thuol. LeipHir. 2 b. 

“ A charming book (rot tt|> In the old rt>h*. bound In pnrehrai'iil, and containing a scholarly 
and apprLL.albc account ol WudU’. life."-. Aoifuu/urmiiit. 

FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 

GLADYS FANE: tho Story of Two Lives. 

Ey T. Wr.MYsa JUio. 1 voi. crown Svo. cloth. Oh. 

“A brilliant senes of scenes and character* sketched with wonderful vigour.”— (Virarrfwn. 

THIRD EDITION. 

PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the 

Phenomena of Hotunv. With MS iJluslrutiona drawn by tho Author. Crown 
Svo. cloth extn, ILc (id. 

T. FISUI.R UNWIN, 2G PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


NEW WOUK IlY VERNON LEE. -Ready Juno 4. 

EU PH OK ION : Studies of the Antique and the 

Mi'.IiipvhI in the Ucuul vauco. By Ykhno.V Lke, Author of "Ottilio" &c. 
2 voi . finny Kvo. floth extra, Slu. 

*♦* T ! mU r the title uf “ Eu|)hiiri<ni,” the nan.' given tr» the child nf Faust and Helena, is 
*yinlntli/Lii tin fteuuMaance, horn of Antiquity, ui.*I f.mteu;d by the. Middle Agc,,ua the child 
Id uf it* paieiith. 

NEW NOVEL FROM THE DU1 OH.-Roafly .Tune fl. 

TJIE AMAZON : an /Esthetic Novel. By 

Caul Yomi aku. With Preface by 1’rofosAor 0 icouok Kbkhh, and Froutlaph.-ca 
drawn ^imHnlly for the onpiual Dutch Edition, by L. Alma Tadcmu, Jl.A, 
Cro it n 8 vo. cloth. Os. 

" D« l cute and ».trik mir vi. ; w* about antique and tnodern art. ,, -/Iri'«c Suis.fr. 

“ \\ r enjoy m turn Tiirstirn and Pomijeli. Florem u and ifoinc, the artist* and the poets, the 
ph!lo«uj)herB and tun lovely Julian woman, the art ot Flddlo*, and the Unman- Attic." 

iMtUchn ICarantU. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 2U PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Now r.ady. New Edition, Rcvi^l ami Enlarged, 3 Tola, crown 8 VO. 
wltli iiunifroiH Il)u>trationa, 31a. 

WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. 

By Bwax anti Joanna Hons kti. 

LONDON I SMITH. ELDER, k CO., 16 WATERLOO PLACE. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION f.»F ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNINGS "SELECTIONS.” 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Fitter Skhikh, crown 8vo. 3a. Od. « 

Skcomi Skiiikh, crown Svo. *•>». CdL 


LONDON i SMITH. ELDER, k CO., 14 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “ VICE VERSA.” 
Now ready, crown Svo. Os. 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. 

Author of “ Vice Vorefl ” 


By F. Anstey, 


LONDON t SMITH, ELDER, ft CO., 16 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, 3 voi*. erown Bvo. ololh. 

IRONMASTER. Authorized Tr^^Mon, from tho 

"*■ French of Georges Ohuct. Author of*' La Comtewe Sara*? y|&t. By Lady G 0. 
Londott 1 Wyxav ft 80KB, 74-70 Great Queen I 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


v 


LIST. 


NoW ready at all Bookstalls aud Newsagent#', Is. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

CONTEXTS FOB JUNE. 

1. MRS. FORRESTER'S SECRET. By W. Godvkfv. 

2. HAYWARD'S ESSAYS. 

3. A LYRICAL ARGUMENT. 

4. NUMBER 7M9. 

3. UNDER LAND AND WATER. 

C. MADEMOISELLE NINETTE. 

7. LES F.UJX MORTF.S. 

K THE THREE MAIDS. 

!». IN TUB TUNNEL. 

Id. 1‘EIUL. By Jtts&ne FoTiu: nr. i i.t,. (Coullnued.) 

POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

Just ready, 3 vois crown 8vo. 

BERNA BOYLE. 

By Mr-. J. H. RIDDELL, 

Aulliorof “The M>»tery in Bulan- Gardena," “Geor^ft <J«*Uh," kc. 
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THE CONFERENCE. 

I T is a position not perhaps entirely unexampled, but 
certainly strange in English political history, that 
almost all Englishmen of sense and patriotism, no matter 
to what political party they may belong, are earnestly 
hoping for the failuro of. negotiations in which an English 
Government' is engaged. If tho joyful tidings Which havo 
l>een spread more than once during tho last few days to the 
effect that the French Government has finally rejected tho 
English proposals were to be confirmed, there are probably 
not thirty men even among tho faithful majority which 
saved Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry the other day by less than 
that number who would not bo heartily glad. It is need- 
less to inquire into tho exact truth of tho story that certain 
Liberal members, liko St. Bona ventura in a famous legend, 
have confidentially implored Mr. Gladstone <not to do any- 
thing worse than ho has already done in Egypt? “ because 
u they will not bo able to endure it.” It is still less necessary 
to discuss tho marvellous rumours which havo apparently 
found favour with some serious politicians in -France to tho 
effect that English Ministers have actually pleaded for the 
acceptance of their proposals by French Ministers, because 
it Would be such a very serious thing for France if they' the 
good French-loving servants of her English JdjUKSTY, were 
turned out, and bad men who preferred the interests of 
hor English Majesty herself were to come? in. Generally 
speaking, all rumours of this kind are false if taken as literal 
history, and most of them are true if takon as embodiments 
of current opinion. The recent policy of Mr* Gladstone’s 
Government has been so obviously directed by disregard of 
English' interests and respect for French susceptibilities, 
that tile general estimate of it takes form — a grotesque 
form enough certainly — in such articles ns that in Tuesday’s 
j Debate. The dissatisfaction of Englishmen^-Liberids aa> 

well as Tori W— with that policy is so unmistakable that 
it is formulat'd by report into a regular round robin. 
Meanwhile persons say that Mr. Gladstone has 

already pledged nihiself to evacuation in two years. In that 
cose even the proselytes of the Gladstoniap " thorough ” will 
probably experience some searchings of heart. 

There is no rehl reason for feeling any regret at the faffing 
through of the Conference, if it should fall through. It 
is true that, with the virtual withdrawal of all English 
attempts at reform in Egypt, tho immediate results in that 
country might be somewhat disastrous, and might give any 
Continental Power which ohose to be unfriendly tho oppor- 
tunity for awkward, and to England , very humiliating, 
Remonstrances. But it does not y at present appear that 
any Continental Power „is desirous of on open quarrel with 
this country, and short of an open quarrel England is 
still mistress of the situation on the Nile, shamefully as 
she has hitherto misused her opport unities. It tan not be 
too often .repeated that, although; or rather because, the 
present distress of Egypt is mainly due to English mis* 
management, English good management oould in a very 
short time tot an aid to that distress. Although , the 
financial | jpfm the difficulty could be settled with raori 
apparent each, and certainly with less direct responsibility, 
by tbefaoposed joint action, it will hardly bo contended i 
either ^flfcfSngli&h credit is not good enough to set Egypt 
for tho moment on her logs again or that Egyptian re* 
sources, if properly developed, are not sufficient maintain 
and secure a healthy balance between receipts . expen- 

diture, provided only that a reasonable system of* internal ’ 


and external administration is pursued. On the first point 
no argument is necessary to prove, oven to persons unac- 
quainted with the subject, that an English guarantee would 
produce at once money enough to float ten Egypta over 
shoals' ten times more dangerous than those at present 
in question. Such a guarantee is, of course, open to 
objections, and is not to be advocated without restrictions. 
But it would havo the threefold advantage of being at onoo 
applicable, of being certainly efficacious, and of stalling off 
yet further the protended claims of any other Power on 
Egypt. Indeed, if Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry had hftd tho 
slightest grasp of tho principles of foreign policy, it would 
havo availed itself of French recalcitrance long before this to 
repeat the coup of 1882, and once more to place France in the 
situation of tho man who would not when he might. But 
that would have been statesmanship, and this is apparently 
sufficient reason why it has not been done. On the second 
point — the ability of Egypt to bear her own burdens — tho 
vast majority of experts are unanimous. With a firm and 
at the same economical policy towards the Soudan, keeping 
Hold of what is worth keeping and letting the rest go, 
and tf ith a*complete reform of the present internal regime, 
which lias been described as consisting of an Englishman 
to do the work, a Frenchman to prevent its being done, and 
an- Egyptian to coquet with both and fill his own pockets 
when , ho can, Egypt can certainly pay her way. But this 
last reform is tho most important of all, and, on the prin- 
cipled of interpretation above laid dbwu, not the least 
instructive 6f tho myriad rumours recently set flying is 
the rumour which attributes to France a stipulation that 
tho Egyptian (that is to say, tho English} Government shall 
dismiss, no European official not a subject of tho Queen. 
This, again, may seem literally unbelievable, but it is simply 
a formulation of widespread, opinion with the aid of toler- 
ably well-known fact. The rumourmongers have seen what 
Mr. G L ALSTONS had not seen up to tho rising of Parliament, 
that a multiple control in Egypt means a multiple control 
of England. J As for the attempts at reassuring publio 
opinion^made by some* Ministerialists, they may be dismissed 
uimost without comment. The apologists have not under- 
stood the simple facts that if the pending negotiations were 
so harmless as thoy pretend, there could bo no reason for 
secresy about them, even if there were any reason for enter- 
ing upon them at all. 

Apart from the question of tho negotiations Egyptian 
news continues ,to present tho same monotonous and dreary 
record of confusion, intrigue, and disaster. Squakim, the 
scene of General Graham’s bootless expedition, is now seri- 
ously harassed, if not seriously attacked. The state of Uppen 
Egypt is “ alarming ” ; the State of Lower Egypt calamitous. 
If seems now to be generally admitted that, with tho 
Bingle exception of thp Egyptian army, which has not yet 
been tried, every institution springing from the Duffrrin 
scheme has been abandoned or has failed. Every one who Was 
not besotted with political commonplaces, and who could 
read between the lines, could see that Lord Duffrrzn him- 
self pretty clearly foresaw aomo such result. Except for tho 
discredit it throws upon England, the failure is not perhaps 
matter of great sorrow. If the scheme had succeeded, it 
could not (to employ a contradiction of terms more apparent 
than real) havo come to good ; and if it had not been tried, 
the incurable faith of some English liberals in the party 
nostr ums would probably have led^ to its being tried some , 
time pr other. There is now nothing left except an anarchy 
which is every day becoming more intolerable, a more or j 
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given in the Daily News by Mr. Irving Bisnop. This 
genuine old English sportsman appears to think that pin- 
hunting and tho detection of crime have something in 
common* As we understand Mr. Bishop, his position is 
this — we must first catch a dynamitard. That is not 
always easy, though perhaps tho Birmingham police have 
one op two under lock and key. Next we are to attach tho 
dynamitard to Mr. Bishop. Mr. Bishop will then, by the 
exorcise of his powers as a pin-hunter, hurry with tho 
miscreant to the place where ho has concealed his explosives. 
For success in this kind of dotcctivo work wo fear it is 
necessary that tho malefactor should kindly oblige by fixing 
his mind on his hidden materials. If ho obstinately 
directs his attention to tho Presidential election in America, 
the Manchester Cup, the prospects of the hay crop, or what 
not, then, we presume, Mr. Bishop will not bo so suc- 
cessful. 

Tho meet at tho Westminster Palace Hotel was duly 
held as advertised. There was a good deal of confusion and 
committee -meet iug, and several gentlemen of the press 
in ado themselves conspicuous and had their names duly 
advertised. Mr. Bishop then failed to find the number 
of a bank-note ; but his failures were considered “ highly 
41 interesting.” As the humblest of us can fail to find the 
number of a bank-note, it is pleasant to reflect that, as long 
as wo have five pounds, this tiourco of recreation and excite- 
ment is always open to us and our friends. If Mr. Bishop 
is as clover as he thinks, a fortune is open to him in Italy. 
There an immoral Government weekly offers large rewards 
to any one who will read correctly the numbers that come 
out in the lottery. 

Beal sport began when Canon Harford thought of some, 
thing outside the hotel. Mr. Bishop now dressed in tho tradi- 
tional costume of the British pin-hunter or bust-hunter. 
His head was tiodup in a black hag, liis arm was attached by 
a copper wire to that of Canon Harford, and the* pair ran 
out of doors and up and down the streets. Enemies of the 
Church (and who has not enemies ?) must have been pained 
by tho spectacle of this very canonical Canon spinning along 
at a merry pice, with a scent breast high, through street 
and court, in company with a person arrayed in evening 
dress and a block bag. It is by thus throwing themselves 
heartily into tho amusements, however idiotic and puerile, 
of tho people, that tho clergy have acquired their remarkable 
hold over tho working classes. Again, if we regard pin- 
hunting (and why not ?) as a branch of psychical research, 
and carry our complaisance so far as to think psychical 
research a form of science, what can bo move pleasing 
than to see tho clergy in the van of progress, chevying 
pins and busts with Mr. Dunphy and Mr. II. Pottjnuer 
Stephens? 

Mr. Bishop jumped away on a false scent, and took 
Canon Harford to 5 Victoria Street, where the arrival of 
a clergyman, accompanied by an enthusiast in a black bag, 
must have alarmed the timid. After making a few casts in 
vain, Mr. Bishop dragged his Canon into tho library of 
tho Society of Tolegraph Engineers, where nobody wanted 
either of the sportsmen. Lastly, Mr. Bishop placed his 
hands on a bust in this room, and the Canon admitted that 
this object was tho one which had occupied his valuable 
thoughts. Tho hunt was now over, but. some move attempts 
were made to read the numbers of bank-notes. Another 
meet was held for the purposo of testing Mr. Cumberland’s 
powers of “ muscle reading,” and this entertainment, in 
■which tho object was the usual pin instead of the unusual 
bust, was not less successful tfian tho sport shown by Mr. 
Bishop. 

Wo live in an uncommonl^childish age. Our advice to 
householders intruded on by clergymen in black bags is to 
givo the visitors in custody, and let them explain thoinselves 
to the police. They maybe mere silly pin-hunters ; they 
may be burglars taking advantage of the latCBb popular 
folly. 


LORD SALISBURY AND Mlt. GOSCHEN. 

B Y ft rather curious coincidence Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gosciikx have been heard almost together in 
! m^ortant speeches several times o flate. They are not in 
political agreement as far as party politics arc concerned, 
but in not a low characteristics they are alike, and in 
others they are mutually complementary. Whatever Lord 
Salisbury’s worst oncmies may say of him, they will hardly 
accuse him of being given to gu&h or to cant ; whatever 
those Radical-Liberals who are sorest at Mr. Goschkn’s 


candid criticism may say of him, they will hardly accuse 
him of being prone to fuss or to fad. Gush and cant, fuse 
and fad, these are tho four main curses of English Politics 
at tho present day, and those who refuse and resist ty'fKby 
whatever technical and nominal distinctions they xftjy be 
separated, are in reality fighting tho same battle, the battle 
of good government and good policy against bad policy 
and bad government. Boih Lord Salisbury ana Mr* 
Goschen have faults ox practical politicians — faults which 
spring from a combination of tho same intellectual superi- 
ority with different moral temperament. Lord Salisbury 
often forgets tho necessity of stooping a little to conquer a 
great deal, and tho nilviaabloness of humouring, or at any 
rate condescending to, the folly of fools. Mr. Gosctten’s 
constitutional timidity makes him occasionally prone rather 
to wash his hands of the madness of tho people than to 
give the help of those hands in forcibly binding tho mad- 
men and keeping them from mischief. If, in tho language 
of Euphuism, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen could make 
a bargain on tho terms “ I will be your Valour and you 
“ shall be my Discretion,” the result would be admirable ; 
but, even as it is, it is satisfactory that England possesses 
two public men, ono of each party, whoso theory of general 
politics is almost wholly sound, and their judgment on 
special points always independent and acute. 

Tlio greater part of Lord Salisbury's speech at Devon- 
port on Wednesday (his subsequent speech on Thursday 
expressed a consistent theory of domestic policy, but, dealing 
almost wholly with the Franchise Bill, need not be handled 
here) necessarily dealt with Egypt, and it is unnecessary 
to follow it here in detail. But, if there wore any finality in 
political disputes, it might be hoped that the Conservative 
leader’s very dear and temperate exposition of the grounds 
on which the Opposition quarrel with tho Government 
polity would put an end to the silly cavils which take the 
place of defence with Ministerial advocates. Tho Opposi- 
tion have been charged with having no policy, and they 
have been charged with inconsistency in blaming such 
things as the bombardment of Alexandria and the slaughter 
of Teh and Tamosi while advocating a forward policy in 
Egypt generally. No one who combines political honesty 
with some intelligence and a little attention to tho facts 
could possibly entertain these objections ; but, unfortunately, 
it is possible in politics to make adroit use of tho blind eye. 
Jn so fin* as the general policy of the Government has aimed 
at the establishment and retention of English supremacy 
in Egypt, it is good and to be approved ; in so far as tho 
particular acts of tho Government have jeopardized that 
supremacy, or have been ill co-ordinated, or have in par- 
ticular cases been unwisely designed and awkwardly 
executed, they are bad and to bo disapproved. The dis- 
tinction is not, one might have thought, so subtle that 
it should surprise or disgust admirers of Mr. Gladstone ; 
while the subsequent reflection that, if all tales be true, 
the present policy of the Government is directly bent on 
tho abandonment of our hold on Egypt makes tho charge 
of factious criticism still more futile. But the point of 
most importance in Lord Salisbury's speech was not his- 
exposition of tho Egyptian question, nor his criticism of 
other political acts of the Ministry, but the clear and 
unhesitating manner in which he vindicated the necessity 
— the vital and absolute necessity — of an Imperial policy, as 
it is called ; of “ cultivating the garden,” as it might be* 
better phrased. Tho declared policy of many Radicals and 
of all Gladhtonians puro and simple in respect of the foreign 
policy of England is that England has much goods laid up 
for many years, indeed almost more than she can manage, 
and that the sensible thing is to eat and drink and bo merry 
with the remodelling of Constitutions and social systems, 
lotting other nations prosecute their acquisitions as they 
best may. The policy which Lord Salisbury formulated at 
Dovonport, and which the great majority of Conservatives 
and a very considerable minority, perhaps more than a 
minority, of Liberals would approve, if the issue were laid 
before them os a matter of plain business, is directly tLe 
reverse of this. It is founded on the principle that national 
prosperity knows no stationary state ; that a nation cannot 
be a mere rentier, a placid oqjoyer of tho dividends on the 
savings and gains of its forefathers ; that the world $rd the 
good things of tho world are to the active and the er ^Hic ; 
and that tinkering the franchise, and playing childish tricks 
with the management of private property, will never fill a 
single Englishman’s mouth, and will probably leave several 
Englishmen’s mouths with nothing to fill them. This, of 
course, is putting the thing in its hardest and least poetical 
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form. There are plonty of other reasons for advancing, for 
holding . ^rh and steadily the banner of England ; some of 
them mdSA nspiriting by far to some people. J3ut this reason 
at any nfgjas solid political rock; unshakable by argument, 
giving standing room to all comers, and admitting of any 
superstructure. If the enormous population which England 
has raised and sustained on a forward policy is to be kept 
in existence and in prosperity, English policy must still bo 
forward. If England is to escape the fate of Venice and of 
Holland, she must avoid the mistakes by which scarcely loss 
than by their intrinsic weakness Venice and Holland became 
insignificant. The Empire abroad is the livelihood no loss 
than the glory of the kingdom at homo. 

The excellent speech which Mr. Goscjien made at 
Reading only belongs in appearance to a different order of 
subject, though, as has been said, Mr. Goschen is not a 
political friend of Lord Bamsbury’s, and though ho has some- 
what publicly declared his want of confidence in him. On 
the two most important questions of the present moment — 
Egypt and the Franchise Bill — there is probably not much 
difference between the opinion of the Conservative leader 
and the opinion of the most distinguished Liberal who uses 
his own judgment, and follows its dictates. And, far apart 
as tho subjects of the two speeches now referred to may 
seem to be, they have in reality very eloso bonds of union. 
Statesmanship not confined to ono political party has this 
principle, that it is as active as possiblo in foreign policy, 
and as little active as possiblo in domestic policy. Ono 
form, at least, of Radicalism avowedly contemns and 
dislikes foreign policy, and is perpetually meddling with 
domestic affairs. The one course of conduct is that of 
a householder and man of business who sees that his 
household goes on in orderly fashion, that the bills uro 
properly examined and paid, the houso kept in repair, and 
so on, but who devotes his main energies to managing his 
business relations outside the. house; the other is tho con- 
duct of the man who lets his customers or liis clients go 
elsewhere, resigns his just claims, neglects the progress of 
his lawsuits, and devotes his whole tinio to moving tho 
furniture of tho nursery into the drawing-room, turning 
the orchard into a garden, reducing tho wages of the coach- 
man and raising those of the housemaid, interfering with 
tho governess, turning off tho chaplain, lecturing tho butler, 
and teaching tho cook. These latter occupations are, it is 
true, more harmless than thoso of our Radicals who will 
fctill be doing ; but they are not wholly unlike them. 
Now Mr. Gosohkn’s protest against State meddling is ap- 
plicable to a good many other things besides Friendly 
Societies, just as his very pointed allusions to tho Colonics 
and tho Empire have a far wider reference than to the 
geographical distribution of Oddfellows* Lodges. Working- 
men cannot make for themselves new markets abroad, 
protect those which exist from tho encroachments of 
foreigners, occupy the vantage places of the earth to the 
forestalling of possible rivals, secure English trade and tho 
English Empire by maintaining the position of Kftgland 
among nations. That is what Government must do for 
them, and what it exists for doing. But they can look after 
thoir own earnings and savings at home, and they need no 
Government to filch a little for them from the rich, to 
protect them here and there against their own folly or vice, 
to tempt them into useless and mischievous meddling with 
party politics. 

ZULULAND. 

rpiIE coronation by the invaders of Zululand of 
JL Uetewayo’s son, Dinizulu, furnishes a mortifying 
comment on the policy of tho English Government. The 
new Kino is, of course, dependent on tho adventurers to 
whom he owes his elevation ; and it may be assumed that 
he lias already recognized their title to the lands which they 
already occupy. The Boers who have exercised the highest 
of sovereign rights are not an organized or independent 
community. The Governments both of the Transvaal nnd 
of the Orange Free State have in the first instance censuml 
the aggression, which they may perhaps nevertheless regard 
with tolerant complacency. The district which has been 
occupied b^the Boor invaders is exactly or nearly the same 
which w^JHtfbrmerly the' subject of dispute between 
Cetewayo and the Bioers of the Transvaal. The conflicting 
claims were, by consent of both parties, referred to the 
English High Commissioner, who ultimately gave an award 
in favour of tho Zulus. It happened by a disastrous fatality 
that between the announcement and tho execution of the 


award the Government of the Transvaal was induced to 
tiunsfer tho dominions of the Republic to the English 
Crown. Sir Ba rtt.e Frere, who, having soon afterwards 
succeeded to the office of High Commissioner, was now a 
party to the litigation, construed tho award of bis prede- 
cessor as applicable only to territorial sovereignty, and not 
to proprietary rights. Tho Boers, who had taken pos- 
session of the debated lands, were consequently confirmed 
in their occupancy ; and if the patrons of Dinizulu are 
the same persons, they may establish a plausible claim 
to their former property. The unexpected, and probably 
unintelligible, interpretation of tho award was the nmin 
cause of Oetkwayo’s alienation from tho English inte- 
rest. His formidable military force had been organized 
in tho expectation of hostilities with tho Transvaal; but 
ho now found that his enemies had bocomo English sub- 
jects, and that, at the same time, he was deprived of the 
fruits of a regular and legal judgment. Having converted 
a friendly potentate into an antagonist, Sir Bartle Frere 
thought it prudent to anticijHito a not improbable attack. 
There is no doubt that he was cordially supported by the 
public opinion of the English population of South Africa ; 
and after tho victory at Ulundi his policy appeared to be 
justified by success. 

If the English Government had then declared a protcc* 
torn to in Zululand, tho subsequent anarchy and bloodshed, 
with much loss and discredit., might have been averted. 

Tho Zulus themselves appear to have regarded the pre- 
viously reigning dynasty ns the product anu symbol of the 
military organization which was shattered at Ulundi. 
Cetewayo as a prisoner and an exile had therefore no hold 
on tho loyalty of his former subjects; and the chiefs who . 
succcodtid to fractions of his power would lose nothing by 
acknowledged allegiance to England. The modem prejudice 
against the extension of Imperial responsibility deterred . 
the Government from assenting to the more or less direct - 
annexation which was recommended by Sir Bartlk Frere 
and by almost all competent authorities. Tho division of ' 
tho country into thirteen provinces, under as many potty 
chiefs, was perhaps the best alternative for simple annexa- 
tion. The Zulus, being naturally intelligent, doubted the 
sincerity of self-denying professions, and took it for granted 
that the provincial chiefs would be controlled ami protected 
by the Power which hacl brought them into existence. If 
their reasonable expectations had not l>eon disappointed, the 
petty quarrels among some of tho chiefs would have been 
from time to time adjusted without resort to arms. Re- 
peated experience has proved that it is cheaper and more 
convenient to manage warlike barbarians as subjects than 
as nominally independent neighbours. Tho rough-and- 
ready arrangement which was effected by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley might huvobeen tolerable, and, if not permanent, 
at least moderately durable, but for a sentimental agitation 
which was directed to the restoration of Cetewayo. Ho 
had been harshly treated, and tho gallant defence of his 
kingdom could not bo punished or resented a» a crime ; but 
the interests of tho Zulus had become irreconcilable with 
his own. No politician could liavo anticipated that an 
English Minister would be found to receive a dethroned* 
savage as an interesting pretender, and then, with romantic 
sympathy, to restoro him to his throne. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the experienced and judicious Governor of NataT, 
urged upon his superiors tho expediency of securing a 
retreat for tho chiefs who wero to bo capriciously dispos- 
sessed in a territory to bo reserved for the purpose. Lord 
Kimberley, apparently for tho purpose of thwarting a too 
zealous subordinate, drew, his pen through tho middle of 
tho district which 8ir Henry Be i.wkr had marked for tho 
proposed Reserve on the map. It is in this diminished 
space that Jons Dunn and other loyal chiefs have taken, 
refuge under the protection of an English Resident. But 
for Lord Kimberley's arbitrary interference, nearly half of 
Zululand would now enjoy the benefits which might well 
have been extended to the whole. 

Tho Boer adventurers have not hesitated to appropriate - 
supreme authority, as it has dropped from the nerveless 
hands which now administer a once vigorous Empire. It. 
seems that they have effected at least a temporary reconci- 
liation among the native belligerents. But Usibepu and 
Oil am wore represented at the ceremony winch accompaniofi 
the re-ostahlislniifnt of the dynasty of Fanda in a mutilated 
and dependent kingdom. Many years ago an English agent 
exercised at tho coronation of Ceiewayo tho right of iuvosh 
tifcuro which is now assumed without dispute by a voluntary A 
gathering of settlers from the Transvaal. The new Kino. /' 
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or those who control his policy, may probably think it 
prudent to discontinue the menaces and occasional in- 
cursions which have placed the English Resident on the 
defensive in the Reserve. .Although the rule of hereditary 
succession is but capriciously observed among the natives of 
South Africa, tlioio is no reason for objecting to the eleva- 
tion of Oetewavo’h son, except that lie derives his title from 
the choice of lawless usurpers. If ho keeps tlio peace, he 
will probably be recognized, after a reasonable delay, by the 
Imperial and local authorities. In the probable contingency j 
of a revival of the struggle with the King’s undo Guam and 
with his rival Usiuf.it, the 1 Jolts will probably find an op- 
portunity of occupying additional territory iih a reward of 
intervention on one side or the other. According to their 
own convenience, the now settlors will either retain their 
political connexion with the Transvaal or set up a little 
Republic of their own, in accordance with the 8U»1 Inland 
precodent. Any attempt on the part of Dinizumj to 
restore the warlike organirat ion wliieh made his ancestors 
formidable will bo summarily and sternly repressed by his 
now patrons; nor would such an experiment he regarded 
with favour by the English colonists. It is trim that 
Oktewayo during the height. of his power always maintained 
friendly relations with the Government of Natal; hut it is 
possible that his successor might rather incline to alliance 
with the lloers. Within a few years the military and poli- 
tical roputation of England in South Africa 1ms boon gravely 
impaired, and it is possible that native chiefs may exaggerate 
the decadence which better-informed politicians attribute to 
Cabinets at homo, .and not to provincial administrators. 

Tho report that one of the ablest and most loyal officers 
of tho Crown has tendered his resignation may possibly not 
bo confirmed ; but Sir Henry Bilweu 1ms by a long com-so 
of public service fairly earned promotion. As Lieu tens nt- 
Govornor of Natal he steadily protested against Sir Bautle 
Frejik’ 8 warlike policy ; but he i3 not one of tho pedants 
who regulate their conduct after the close of a war with ex- 
clusive reference to tho original merits of tho quarrel. When 
tlio Zulu dynasty was overthrown, Sir Henry Bui.wkii 
seems to have agreed with Sir Bahtle There in tho opinion 
that some kind of English Protectorate should bo substi- 
tuted for tho despotism of Cgj'EWAYo. Tlio determination of 
tho Homo Government to reverse Sir Barter The he’s policy 
at all points must siuco have caused incessant trouble and 
anxiety to its unw illing agent. It would have been equitable, 
and perhaps it might have been safe, to avoid a collision with the 
Zulu King ; but neither expediency nor justice requhed that 
no advantage should he taken of his fall. Soon after the end 
of tlio war Sir Henry Bllweii called tho attention of the 
Colonial Office to tho intrigues of officious philanthropists for 
tho restoration of Cetewayo. He must afterwards have been 
greatly surprised at the conversion of Downing .Street to tho 
Bentimenbd theories of Ki.sliopstowe ; hut ho bad perhaps 
bocorue habituated to the rejection of Jus advice, when his 
proposed frontier line was capriciously shifted to the South. 
In the midst of danger and dishonour, arising from blind 
timidity, there is some consolation in the fact that English 
civilians and soldiers, removed from the influence of con- 
stituencies and Caucuses, arc not inferior in capacity or 
courage to their predecessors. It was against the advice of 
tho Commander of the forces that Mr. Gladstone capitu- 
lated to the insurgent Boers. Tho restoration of Cetewayo 
whs not recommended by a single comjietent and respon- 
sible advisor on tho spot. It may also bo observed that 
colonists who are exposed to the aggressions of savage tribes 
or of civilized neighbours seldom fail to urge on the imperial 
Government an active and vigilant policy. Tho Australian 
Governments and Legislatures almost openly advocate the 
establishment of a Monrois doctrine in tho Mouth Pacific. 
Tho English inhabitants of South Africa for the most part 
approved of tho Zulu war, notwithstanding the trivial 
nature of the alleged provocation. All the colonies from 
the Capo to Natu.1 publicly express their regret for the 
doatli of Sir 1 Jautle Fuere, who was studiously neglected 
and disparaged by the dominant party in England. He 
may huvo made mistakes ; but he was right in his funda- 
mental conviction that 1 ho Empire would bo best maintained 
by the bold and energetic, policy to which it owes its 
existence. It is easy io sneer at a supposed devotion to 
i{ gunpowder and glory.” Jf gunpowder means force m\d 
readiness to use ii, the effect which it produces is with few 
exceptions pacific. 44 Glory” is not an ordinary English 
motive, and it assuredly had no influence on such a career 
as that of Sir Barite There, Inglorious avoidance of re- 
sponsibility is almost always dangerous, 


M. RENAN’S MISSAL. 

44 millS merriment of parsons,” said Dr. J<uixson, u is 

X 44 mighty offensive.” The Doctor, had heHfcd in our 
time, would probably have found something ver^Bsfcasteful 
in this piety of unbelievers. That a man should reject the 
doctrine of Christianity is bis own affair ; that he should 
regret and admire what he can no longer believe is very 
natural, for our instincts and sentiments endure after our 
opinions have altered. But when a sceptic continues to 
cherish, as poetical bric-(L-brac t the notions which he declares 
to he false, and fondles the mysteries of religion as a China- 
maniac fondles Nankin porcelain, his conduct should be 
equally repulsive to beliovcrs and to people who, in losing 
their faith, have not lost the elements of good tasto. Again 
to quote Dr. Johnson, Sainte-Beuye 44 could not think now 
44 poor a figure ho cut ” when, in later life and in his letters, 
he explained tlio nature of his own new Christianity. Ho 
assumed his airs of being not far from tho Kingdom, and of 
sentimental devotion, because be found that it made him 
acceptable to women, and, in his own words, 44 enabled him 
* 4 to spin tho thread of amoro sentimental love affair.” Tlio 
love affairs of Sainte-Beuve were at no time pleasant to 
contemplate, and it is difficult to think of his confession 
without disgust. 

Another queer unholy pose of sham piety and philandering 
religiousness has just been struck by M. Ernest Renan, in 
the preface to bis new book NouveUes Elude# dUHatoire 
Jidi'jieusr'. We confess that M. Renan’s dovoutnoss has never 
been to our taste. Thero was somo truth in the picture M. 
Veuillot drew of this priestly author, 44 with his pockets 
“ still stuffed w ith ecclesiastical candle-ends.” M. Renan 
has tried, by no means unsuccessfully, to oat his cake and 
have it. He lias revelled in the sentiment of religion, and got 
all tho spiritual enjoyment that can be extracted from tho 
most unctuous unction, without enduring one featherweight 
of the burdens of faith. Many people like to follow M. Renan 
in his sentimental musings, and listen with pleasure to the 
church bells that chime in his emotional breast, like the bells 
of t.ho city of Coer Is beneath the sea. To other minds 
good straightforward profanity seems a great deal less un- 
pleasant, and they would rather laugh with Voltaire than 
sigh and turn up their fine eyes with M. Ernest Renan. 

In his now volumo M. Renan adopts almost Sainte- 
Beuye's mixture of amorousness and true religion. If a 
T Vouch writer wishes to be popular, he must keep introducing 
women, in place and out of place. M. Renan is a Ht. 
Anthony who docs not resist the tempter, nor banish the 
beguiling siren from liis thoughts in tho hour of prayer and 
contemplation. Nay, M. Renan rather presents hirnself 
as tho tempter, and would lain insinuate his captivat- 
ing personality Indore fair saints in their holiest moments. 
M. Kenan’s ambition is to compile a kind of Missal. 
Ho envies the fortunes of that work, and why? Because 
“ choice beings press it with a fervent hand, and ” (sly 
dog, jM. Renan) because they 44 sometimes bear it to their 
44 lips.” Tho lines of the Missal are lines “ on which many 
44 charming eyes are fixed.” The volume has “the incstim- 
44 able privilege of riveting the undivided gazo of a woman 
44 at tho moment that she believes herself alone with her 
u Creator.” In the person of a good little book of his own 
pious fashioning M. Renan would like to make a third in 
this company ; he would enjoy being “borne to the lips” 
of tbo fair and 44 riveting their undivided gaze.” “ My 
4 ‘ highest ambition would be satisfied if 1 could hopo, upon 
44 my death, to enter the Church under the form of a little 
“ volume bound in black morocco, to be held between tho 
44 long tapering fingers of a finely gloved hand.” 

The most ferocious critic and satirist could not have more 
finely mid happily hit off the characteristics of M. Renan’s 
devotion. It is inextricably intertwined with his liking for 
lino eyes, fervent clasps, long tapering fingers, and finely 
gloved hands. This religiousness of sunsets, rose-colour, 
tine writing, and gloves is an eminently respectable form of 
the worship of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s great Goddess of 
Franco, ’there is, happily, a kind of brutal humour in 
j Englishmen which preserves them, as a rule, from joining 
tbo Church of the Quartier Br6da, and worshipping saints 
arrayed by M. Worth. M. Renan is not likely, even if 
ever lie publishes his amateur Missal, to gU^Kin black 
morocco among the devotions of our womoiv’whom his 
peculiar piety can scarcely tempt. One of them might answer 
him, as Dorine replied to Tartcfe, 44 Mais k convoiter, 
44 moi, je no suis pas si prompfce,” and aver tfeat, oven in 
black morocco, M. Renan 44 no me tenteroit pas.** 
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MOROCCO. 

U NlESsB all the preliminary eigne are completely un- 
truevwortliy for the first time, the legitimate interests 
of Franco ore again about to be defended by another exten- 
sion of French territory. M. Ohdega bos bad a question 
with the Emperor of Morocco; They have fallen out and 
made it up again about the nationality of the Shereof of 
Wazan. The upshot of it all is that the Emperor has had 
to yield ; and M. Okdega, who had come home flaming with 
patriotic indignation, is on his way book triumphant, while 
a French squadron is, it seems, to be sent to cruise off 
Tangier, to make the Maroquius bethink themselves. It is 
only surprising that some business of this kind did not 
happen before ; and, unless the nature of things has sud- 
denly changed, it will not end here. For many years 
Morocco has boon a kind of Turkey on a small scale. It has 
escaped being swallowed by France because Spain has 
guarded it as a preserve for its hunting some day, when 
Charles V. comes back from tbo grave, and because Eng- 
land has been vigilant not to allow an unpleasantly strong 
Power to approach Gibraltar. For various reasons Franco 
lias not thought it worth while to quarrel with Spain for a 
long while past ; and England gave all the world to under- 
stand so plainly that it meant what it said in 1859 
that. Morocco has stumbled along on its old barbarous 
courses in peace since Leopold O’Donnell took a Spanish 
army to Tetuan, and then marched back again by order of 
Lord JonN Russell. This sort of security is notoriously 
fragile. It depends on tbo pertinacity of tbo throo dogs 
who sit watching to see that none of them gets into the 
manger. Now, for reasons philanthropic, liberal, and 
Egyptian, one of the dogs shows signs of not caring, or not 
being able to prevent, what may happen. Of the other 
two, ono is a big and pugnacious bqatft ; the second would 
ho pugnacious if it dared, but it is very little. If they arc 
left to settle it between them, it will bo one of the* most 
astonishing things ever seen in the political world if the 
former does not walk in and take possession. The barking 
of the littlo dog will be loud and angry, but its bito is not 
to be feared. 

Tlio merits of M. Ordeoa’s quarrel with the dread 
Emperor aro obscure in detail, but clear enough as to the 
main issue. Moi-occo borders on Algeria, and is full of 
tiarbarouB tribes very fond of fighting and of booty, and 
also very fanatical Mahometans in a slightly heretical way. 
The Emperor has no control to speak of over liis unruly 
subjects, and accordingly they are addicted to raiding over 
the French border. Now there is a potentate called the 
Shereof of Wazan, who is a descendant of the Prophet, and 
exorcises great influence over these pious moss-troopers, lie 
acts, it seems, as a species of Warden of the Marches to the 
Emperor, and has dono the French some servico in keeping 
tlio raiders in order. To reward him for this M. Ordtsoa has 
granted him tlio protection of France, which of course extends 
to his family and followers. Hence has arisen the quarrel 
with the Emperor. By a treaty made at Madrid barely two 
yoars ago, European Powers are entitled to extend t heir pro- 
tection to a limited number of Maroquins who have rendered 
them services. It was never supposed that the protection was 
to be given to the head of a confederation of tribes occupy- 
ing an important purl of the Emperor’s territory, but then 
neither does there seem to have been any stipulation that 
it should not. Frauce is therefore technically in the right, 
and if it baa broken the spirit of its own engagements, that 
is only in kcoping with its usual diplomatic methods, and 
should have boon foreseen. There are the usual stories of 
bastinadoing#, drowniugs in boiling water, and killings by 
poison. Tho correspondent of tbo Standard , who told his 
version of the story on Tuesday, asked his readers not to 
think that ho had taken liis facts out of the Arabian flight * . 
That was an unnecessary precaution. He told of nothing 
which is not a commonplace of Oriental justice and Oriental 
intrigue. Whether i t was technically j ustified or not, tho fact 
remains that France, by giving protection to the Shereef 
of Wazan, has practically extended its sovereignty over 
a considerable port of Morocco. The step has perhaps been 
hastened by tho discovery that Italy has been carrying on 
intrigues ofWjLctly the same nature in the same region. It 
is the first measure taken to prepare the way for a general 
protectorate. It is also, and that is by far the most serious 
aspect of the affair, a part of that general policy of aggression 
on which France has re-entered within the lost two years. 
Neighbouring nations have one more warning that whenever 
an opportunity presents itself for extending the influence 


of their country, French diplomatists and statesmen at once 
throw aside every other consideration and escape from their 
own engagements by any chicane. There ought to be no need 
for a repetition of the lesson now, but, if it was wanted, 
there it is for the guidance of whoever has any dealings 
with the Republic elsewhere. 


UNDERGROUND LONDON. 

I N the Standard of Tuesday last appeared a letter bearing 
the title givon above. Tho writer, th© Reverend D. 
Rice- Jones, dates his letter from St. Giles-in-tbe-Fields. 
Other lotters bearing on tbo same subject have also appeared 
in tlio same journal and elsewhere, confirming what is known 
to all who havo with their own eyes looked seriously into 
the condition of the poor, both iu London and in other of 
our large towns. Yet Mr. Rice- Jones can say with abso- 
lute truth that the facts ho states “ are little known, oven 
“ among those who are interested in tho condition of the 
“ 1 Am don poor.” It is one thing to bo “interested,” as is 
just now the fashion, in their state; it is quite another 
thing to see a practical remedy for the evils under which 
they suffer. Many of those who now go to see tho dwell- 
ings of the poor in the East End of London are moved by 
exactly tlio same curiosity which led people to go and see 
the embarkation of Jumbo, or which loads people to go 
and see the excellent exhibition of wild beasts on sale at 
the establishment of Mr. Jamrach. The picture which 
Mr. Rice- Jones draws is as true as it is sad. The 
question is often and rightly put, how we can provide the 
poor with better dwellings. But there remains another 
question, how wo can house that largo class of persons 
who have no homes at all, liowover bud. “ Tho truth,” 
as ho accurately puts it, “ is that many of them aro 
“ real outcasts. They havo been cast out of tbo only 
“ homes they ever had by their own fathers, not necessarily 
“ for misconduct, but simply because they wore felt to be 
“ encumbrances.” Those children, as he goes on to show, 
have not even the advantages which sometimes fall to the 
lot of orphans. Benevolent pooplo are often ready to 
spend money and take trouble fur the sako of those who 
havo no natural protectors. But when tho parents are 
alivo and able, if sober and industrious, to take charge of 
tho children, the case of such poor outcasts is far worse 
than if they were fatherless and motherless. No sensible 
man, however open-handed, will readily give money for tlio 
support of those who both morally and legally ought to 
be supported by others able to do so. The sins of tho 
parents aro thus most cruelly visited on the children; 
and tho mere feet that the p trouts continue to live, 
and do not either die, abscond, commit suicide, get into 
prison for a long term, emigrate, or somehow make them- 
selves invisible, is tbo one which stands in the way of 
tho children's good. But they keep alivo on saoh wages 
as they can earn, and turn the children adrift. Tho life 
of the father or mother thus means in nearly all cases 
the moral ruin of tho child. If tho child struggles, in 
spite of all adverse circum stances, into a respectable 
position, tlio father or mother, made worse by age and 
confirmed ill habits, come upon him for support, and may 
often succeed in dragging him back into the abyss out of 
which ho lias succeeded in climbing. But tho chance is 
infinitesimal that ho ever wins his way to respectability. 
Ho becomes a street wanderer, and in those years of his life 
in which tho character and habits aro formed lives, not 
even in docent garrets, but in ownerless collars, or under 
tho arches of bridge*, or in rotten tenements where his non- 
human bedfellows are ruts, pigs, anil vermin. 

Thero is a largo class of children growing up among us 
who livo as we have described. There is a far larger class 
who are growing up in a way little better. The School 
Board, which was to have wrought such wonders, has 
not met, and cannot meet, such evils. Mr. Rice- Jones 
Kays One of tlio most hopeless gamins I know — 
“ a boy who, if he did not look t-o young, might well be 
« taken for tho Artful Dodger come to life again — has 
“ passed the Fiftli Standard, and snaps liis fingers with 
“ impunity at the School Board officers. And thero 
“ are hundreds like him. Those boys have a literature 
“ of their own — a literature which panders to the vilest 
“ tastes, and boldly advocates tho most extreme doctrines 
“ of Communism.” This is also true ; and it would be 
indeed wonderful if literature of any better kind could 
appeal to these forlorn outcosta All of them who are 
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intelligent are, as thoy grow up, but too likely to look on 
society, according to their temperaments, either as a tyrant 
on whom to be rovenged, or os a wealthy fool to bo robbed. 
With a view to correct theso evils, Mr. Kick Jones urges, 
as others have done before him, that cultivated men should 
go to the East End, live there, and freely mix with those 
classes whoso special home tho East End is. Wo should be 
glad to poo this done, whether by Oxford men, Cambridge 
men, or by any of tho young men now living in the neigh- 
bourhood of rail Mall who “ belong, ” according to Mr. 
Rice- Jones, “ to the upper classes who have nothing to do." 
Thoy could hardly employ tboir leisure better than in 
proving to tlui ignorant the truth that the interests of the 
rich and the poor aro not antagonistic, and hy showing in 
their lives the common bond of humanity which ought to 
unito all sorts and conditions of men. 

That much good may be done in such ways wo do not 
doubt, and tho good when done will be reciprocal. The 
u young men who havo nothing to do in tho neighbourhood 
u of Pall Mall '* aro not all of them refreshing specimens of 
mankind. Many persons might oven prefer tho society of i 
a street avah to that of some among them. Hut there is 
undoubtedly now a widespread desire in tho cultivated 
classes in England to aid those classes on whom fortune 
has not smiled. Putting aside all that may bo due to the 
many forms of a fanciful philanthropy, there remains an 
abundittico of genuine, modest, practical ze.il ready to bo 
used in this cause. Tho question arises how this zoal can 
bo best employed. Suppose a young graduate of Oxford 
or Oambridgo, or ono of tho young men who live in the 
neighbourhood of Pall Mall and who have nothing to do, 
were to go among the poor in t.ho East-End, he would soon 
find specimens of two classes among them, lit* would find, 
to tako an example, a capable and industrious foreman in 
a manufactory from whom he would assuredly Irani more 
than ho could teach. And lu> would find men and women 
so hardened in vice that nothing which !.»• could say or 
do would make the least permanent impression on them. 
It is the latter class in England who oiler tho real and 
difficult problem. How aro wo to save those who s-cc rn past 
saving; those whoso confirmed habits of evil kcotii to make 
precept,. example, and self-interest nil alike unavailing! 

As a class, it must bo confessed by all practical pooplo 
that there is no hope for them. Some lew may be re- 
claimed; some few may bo bettered; but the mass will 
spend the second half of their Jives as they did the first. 
But, though this is unhappily tho case with those who are 
grown up, it is not so with their children. There only lies 
any true solution of tho difficulty. Sever the children from 
tlioir parents and former associations, educate them for a 
time, and then transplant them to those colonies where 
they will havo a future, and where, even as children, they 
are welcomed from the mother-country. The only evil 
of emigration is, tlmt in many easts it is just tho most, 
capable and enterpvising men — those whom we most wish 
to keep at homo — who leave us. Tho class which wo 
want to got rid of has not tho energy to begin a now 
life in a now country. Tho parent is past help, and 
■the child, if loft to hia care, grows up like him. But, 
though tho parent is a nuisaneo alike in England and in tho 
Colonies, tho child, though sure, if he grows up, to he a 
•nuisaneo horo, can be turned into tho most valuable of 
colonists. Tho attempts hitherto mado in this direction 
have shown it to be for the present tho true lino to work 
upon. Tho child is removed— tho earlier tho better — from 
the influence of tho parents, is trained for a few months or 
a year (or, in special eases, for n longer period) in decent 
and orderly habits, and can then bo taken out to Canada, 
and adopted or apprenticed to those who aro only too glad 
to receive him. Both tho people and the Government of 
tho Dominion combine to aid those in Englund who aro en- 
gaged in carrying out this work, which (small at present) is 
certain of a great future. It is not in Ixmdon only that 
it is being carried out. In Birmingham, for instance, ft 
gentleman has for ten years been engaged upon it. De- 
voting his whole time to tho work, ho 1ms extricated from 
the criminal classes some eight hundred children, has 
trained them, has transplanted and settled them in Canada, 
where, with a very fow exceptions, thoy aro all doing 
well. His work is aided hy the Canadian Government, 
and children who in England would certainly have turned 
out for tho most part criminals aro there prosperous and 
successful. In the cose we mention the gentleman has 
given his attention almost exclusively to the children of the 
lowest and vilest classes, of whom some are now thriving 


men of property in Canada- The mature criminal, excopfc in 
rare eases, cannot bo greatly bettered. But the legacy of 
evil which, in his children, he leaves to Engird we can 
turn into a legacy of good for otir Colonies. iMHiildren, 
rightly and wisely trained hero, aro, os experiSice shows, 
welcomo and desirable colonists; and it is just in the fact 
that while they are still young the ocoan is put between 
them and their old associations that the success of this 
met hod of emigration depends. Wo wish every good fortune 
to those young men who may go and labour for the benefit 
of East London ; and wo trust that their good intentions 
may not be frustrated by mistaken methods. But to meet 
tho evil suggested by our title, and which prevails in all 
our largo towns as woll as in London, wo can see no better 
remedy than that which we have suggested, and which 
already has been tried with signal success. Wo may hope 
that Town Councils and Parliament will think it worthy 
of serious discussion. 


“THE HOUSE” AND THE HOUSE. 

rpiIE House of Commons does not belong to that rare 
X class of holiday-makers who usually show to an 
ad van tii go after an #< outing.” In too many cases it re- 
turns to its duties not refreshed, but apparently used up ; 
and the first night after a recess is commonly remarkable 
cither for the languor or for the ill-temper of the reunited 
Assembly. Everything, however, has its compensations, 
and if too many members come back from their holiday in a 
mood not conducive to tho progress of public business, there 
are many more who aro good enough to facilitate it by not 
putting in an appearance at all. A House which may l>o 
very willing to " play,” and not very unwilling to wrangle, 
requires tho support- of members to get up a diversion of either 
kind ; and in the absence of this support, if a judicious Govern- 
ment happens to havo put down Supply for one of these 
first nights, they may hope to score wlmt Ministers in our 
const itutional country regard as the greatest of triumphs — 
iianudy, the obtaining of a maximum of the national 
money at the cost of a minimum of criticism on tho part of 
the nation’s representatives. Their success in this respect 
last- Thursday night was not so splendid as it has sometimes 
been, but it- was respectable. The House got through over 
twenty of the votes on the Civil Service Estimates, to the 
tune of a good many hundred thousand pounds ; and, in the 
absence of some of the most noted performers on the Irish 
benches, the business of the night was conducted without 
the interchange of any violently abusivo language. 

If traces of tho late recess can be said to have displayed 
themselves anywhere, it was in the easy " lounging-coat 99 
species of discussion which took place on that familiar 
subject “ the accommodation of tho House.” It must bo 
ad mil tied, howevov, that the natural attractions of such a 
tuple wore, under the circumstances, considerable. There 
were not much more than a hundred members present oven 
at question-time ; their numbers underwent tho usual re- 
duction of from a half to two-thirds upon tho Speaker 
leaving the chair. To rise, therefore, from a solitary seat 
on the deserted benches and gravely discuss tho question 
whether the accommodation of the House was adequate 
must have felt to many members almost like a prolongation 
of their holiday. There was tho same delicious sense of 
futility about it which constitutes the charm of flinging 
pebbles into tho sea. Nor is there any knowing how long 
the handful might havo persevered in thoir indignant 
demand for elbow-room, if the Loup Mayor — like ono of 
those practical men who interrupt pebble-throwing at tho 
seaside with politics — had not interposed with a matter-of- 
fact. inference to “ the present condition of the benches on 
“ both sides of the House.” The grievance in question, ho 
went on to observe with relentless common sense, is only 
felt at the beginning of a new Parliament. This is un- 
doubtedly so. In a new Parliament members come up keen 
to tlioir work, full of noble ambitions and of zeal for tho 
public service, and fondly imagining that, save for tho 
brief intervals of absence required by the needs of food and 
sloop, they will literally live in the House to which their 
respected constituents have returned them. TTpon them, as 
upon othor youthful illusions, Time soon layaJ^Vjiynic hand; 
and hence it comes about that, as Parliament grows older, a 
large contingent of its members become less concerned about 
the insufficiency of the accommodation provided for them, 
rightly judging that it is not worth troubling themselves 
about their seats during the few hours per went which will 
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constitute the average duration of their attendance* After 
all, it does not much matter where one sits to listen to 
Lord En=? Fitzmauuice on Central Asian geography ; 
and Mr. N ViiADSTOKE, on tho " progress of negotiations, 1 ” 
loses nono of his interest as an intellectual study oven for a 
hearor who is content to stand at tho bar. As to Mr. 
Bradlauoh, due notico has always linen given of each repe- 
tition of his celebrated conjuring performances at the table, 
and seats can in such cases be engaged beforehand. The 
idle member soon ceases, in short, to concern himself about 
the question of scats; and the House, as tho Loud Mayor 
contended, may well, therefore, confine its consideration to 
tho actual requirements of its really working members ; 
which, lie went on to argue, arc sufficiently consulted 
already. 

No doubt, however, it will ho replied by those who aro 
determined to give " lo mioux” a fair field for its hostility 
‘to 4 *1 g bicn,” that what tho accommodation of tho House 
dues already should be done, and " the other not left uu- 
" done.” Jfhero should be room enough, these captious 
persons insist, for all tlio members of the TJomko to 
take their scats there at once, and tho working mem- 
bers would do their work nono the worse if this con- 
dition were fill filled. Tho sight of a few more empty 
benches during the times of real "business” would not 
dcpicsH tho onorgios of men who, by tho hypothesis, arts 
superior to such discouragements. Nor would it bo easy to 
contest this view of the case if it were merely a question of 
providing additional seats. Jlut scats in the House, unlike 
greatness and goodness in Colkrj due’s stately lines, are 
means and not ends. They are intended to enable their 
occupants to employ their eyes and ears from a position of 
Imdily case; and in only n limited number of the existing 
seats can this be done. To increase them by the addition 
of others which must necessarily bo in still worse positions 
would bo merely suggesting fresh subjects of discontent. 
It would be the thin end of the wedge. Members newly 
provided with seats would next be demanding to see and 
1 1 * *n r ; and it would ihon bo useless to remind them that, 
these are exceptional privileges oven in the House as at 
present arranged, and that those who are anxious to secure 
them on any great occasion are accustomed even now to 
ascend in considerable numbers to tho side galleries. It is 
oven possible that, not content with tho demand for tho 
opportunities of seeing and healing from any part of tho 
Jlnor of tho House, wo should have many members putting 
forward tho much more formidable claim for facilities of 
speech from the new seats provided for them; and, unless 
the instinct of self-preservation should operate promptly 
for their suppression, wo might as well go in for the 
"tribune” system at once. The truth, of course, is that, 
though acoustin requirements might, doubtless be more 
adequately met in tho present House of Commons than 
they nro, tho Chamber itself is not, and could not by 
anything short of a complete tmnsfonnation of plan, bo 
made a suitable place either for displays of oratory or for 
listening to thorn. There are not more than fifty scats in 
the House, including those on tho Treasury and front 
Opposition benches, from which the Assembly can bo 
addressed with combined comfort and effect, ; and, if one of 
the vory best of these has fallen by good fortune to the lot 
of Lord RANDOi.ru Churchill, its counterpart on the 
opposite side of the House is occupied, m revanche , by 
Mr. Dillwyn. The number of scats from which a speaker 
on u be seen and heard with eu?e and comfort is, of course, 
much larger ; but, relatively to the whole, it is still but 
small. Nor, us we have said, could any mere enlargement 
of the House on its existing plan do anything to reduce tbe 
evil, if it be one. The " tlioatral ” arrangement of a house 
of assembly is the only one which will satisfy the needs of 
orator and listeners alike. On the other hand, tho plan of 
tho House of Commons is infinitely bettor adapted to the 
" transaction of business,” as distinct from the display of 
eloquenco; and these are certainly not days in which tho 
former of these considerations should bo sacrificed to tho 
latter. 


PUBLISHING ON COMMISSION. 

W E find $}ftt in representing Mr. Besant hist week as 
advising young authors unconditionally against pub- 
fishing novels on commission we misrepresented him. Mr. 
Besant’s real warning wus, it seems, directed against pub- 
lishing on the terms of paying a sum of money down before- 
hand to the publisher. There is, no doubt) a considerable 


difference between the two systoms. On the commission 
system (which, it seems, Mr. Besant did not mention at 
all) tho publisher at any rate takes his risk of groat or 
small profit, according to the greater or less success of the 
book. On the other, the publisher practically declares that 
the risk is a certainty of loss, and that he declines to face it 
in any way unless covered. That is to say, tbe expert 
most interested in tho matter and best qualified to judge 
prophesies failure. 


BANJO AND BONES. 

11 T IUVE a reasonable good ear in music,” remarks that typical 
J-. amateur actor, Bottom tb© Weaver ; "let’s have the tongs 
and the bout's.” The tonga, though not obsolete, are now something 
archaic, but masters of the noisy art and mystery of bone- playing are 
still to be found disguised in black and set over against masters of 
the more dulcet tambourine, at tbe opposite ends of tho semi-circle 
of sable performers known to tho world at largo as negro minstrels. 
It is, perhaps, more accurate to confess at one© that the negro 
minstrel is practically known and loved onlv in those parts of tho 
world where tlio English language is spofceu. The burnt-cork 
opera of tho Christy Minstrel is appreciated only in Great Britain, 
in Greater Britain, and in tho United States of America— where, 
in fact, it had its rise some two score years ago. Where the Eng- 
lish language is not spoken, tho grotesque verbal dislocations of 
Brudder Bones somehow fail of iheir reward. Indeed nothing 
can be more humorously pathetic than the dignified and reserved 
attitude of the audience in a Parisian cafe vhantant — tho Alcazar 
or the Ambnssiidcurs in summer or the Eldorado in winter — when 
a pair of blacked-up and hopelessly A-Iess Cockneys are attempting 
an exact imitation of the sayings and doings of tho American 
plantation negro, studied by them at secondhand from some Irish- 
American performer who had probably never in his life seen a 
cotton-lield or a sugar-house. And tho estate of tho Germans is 
yet less gracious than that of tlio Frenchman; there is even a 
legend iu circulation setting forth tho absolute failure of an 
enterprising American managers attempt to invade Germany 
with n resolute band of negro minstrels, in consequence of tho 
perspicacity of the German critics in detecting the fr.imi of 
trying to pass oil ns negroes white men artificially blackened! 
Obviously, the imitation darkey of tho negro-minstrel stage did 
not coincide with tho genuine darkey aa evolvrd from the Teutonic 
inner consciousness. Probably the German critics would have 
objected even to the conscientious display of misplaced zeal which 
it was our good fortune once to behold in America. At the 
huge summer hotels which make Saratoga on© of the brightest 
anil gives! of American watering-places, tho attendants in the 
dining-rooms ure generally negroes, varying in hue from the ebony 
of the full-blooded black to the tawny ivory of the octoroon. 
Tho waiters of one of these hotels sometimes obtain periuis-nion 
to give 44 a minstrel show ” in the dining-room, to which th© 
amused " giietls ” of tho hotel ure admitted for a price. It wan 
one of these minstrel bhowa, given at a Saratoga hotel throe 
summers ago by genuine darkeys, that we were privileged to 
attend ; und when the curtains were drawn aside, discovering the 
row of sable performers, it was perceived to the great and abiding 
joy of the spectator* that tho ratndemns were all of a uniform 
darkness of hue, and that they, genuine negroes as they were, 
had "blacked up '* the more closely to resemble the professional 
negro minstrels. 

This personal experience is valuable in so far ns it may show 
how firm is the rule of convention in theatrical circles, and how 
the accepted 15 po comes in tiino to seen preferable to the real 
thing. It is useful also in suggesting that the negro minstrel is 
getting to bo a law unto himself, and ceasing to bo au imitator of 
the exact la ds of plantation life. In the beginning of negro 
minstrelsy, when the first band of "Echiopiftn Serenadei*,’' as 
they were then called, came into existence, its sole cxcufo for being 
was that it endeavoured to reproduces the life of tho plantation 
darkey. Tho song* sung by tho early Ethiopian JSerunaders, before 
the original JO. 1\ Christy or his nephew, tbo bit© Georg© Christy, 
came into prominence, were reminiscences of snugs heard where the 
negro was at work, on the river sleamboat, in tho sugar-field, or 
at the camjvmeetiug — tbo hardest kind of labour to a negro wus 
religion. These songs retained tli© flavour of slave life, with all 
its pathos, its yearning, its hopelessness its mourufulness. To 
this period belongs Stephen 0. Foster, who remains to this day 
the most truly American of all American composers. As the 
slave songs are tlio only indigenous tunes which America lias pro- 
duced, Foetor availed himself of bints from them, and he bor- 
rowed from wandering nogrucs both the thoaies and tbe method 
of some of his best songs. The typical song of this period is 
41 Tho Old Folks at Homo/' with it’s wailing refrain and its sug- 
gestion of unutterable longing. The actual melodies of the pi inta- 
tion slave have been made known to European critics by the various 
wondering bands of Jubilee Singers, who have travelled the world 
over singing their rudo and effective hymns. Some of their songs 
have been borrowed by Mr. Sankey, and others, as we have u.dd, 
have been taken by the negro minstrels. Their full beauty will 
not be recognized generally until America shall bring forth a com- 
poser with imagination enough and with skill enough to do for 
these rich themes what has already been done so brilliantly aod so 
effectively for tbe folk-songs of Hungary and of Scandinavia. 
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The first negro-rain s trol company was organized in 134.3, and it 
consisted of four performers, who had each appeared singly as 
impersonators of the plantation negro. One of the original tour, 
1 ). D. Emmett, who snll j.nrviv«*s, was the composer of “ Dixie/' 
■which after wards became* the battle-song of the Southern Con* 
foderacy. In the beginning these performers gave their concert 
ns an interlude hut worn two plays in a regular theatre. The popu- 
larity of the new entrrtainmont led to its expansion, until it 
could fill the bill of an entire evening’s amusement. It was 
at n very earl}' st'ige in its career that the programme of a negro- 
minstrel performance fell into three divisions — the “first part/' 
tho “ olio,” mid the nftflr-piwo. The “ first part f ' retains its name 
to the present day ; it i<» tho portion of the entertainment provided 
by a single row of n* /ro minstrels seated on chairs, with the grave 
“Interlocutor 51 in the centre, while at the ends are J tones and 
Tamho, tho “ end-mon/'* who are known in England, oddly enough, 
as the “ eoni'-r-m-n.” This row of negro minstrels consisted fit 
first of four, but it gradually expanded to twenty, until tho great 
Mr. llaverlv Hinldenly fleclared that ho had “f«»rty — count them — 
forty.” In tlie ]»cv tormaiiees now given nt Drury Lane Theatre 
by Mr. Ilaverly’a Mastodon Minstrels — and tho name is not ill 
cho 9 en, for some of the merry jests retailed by Mr. Havorly's 
eomediaiH are Miivly old as tho mastodon and 5 In* mammot h — 
there are luuily ri.vty p'-riorimns visible, line upon line, lising in 
tiers nearly to the ilie*. On tho wings uf this aable array me 
a score of cml-men with tambourines uiid with bones : while 
the star ond-men, thu chief comedians, are so mauy and so 
important tint they appear in relays, oiif* replacing the other. 
This, of course, is a doing of tilings on u l-irgo scale, mil 
certainly it siurteds in breaking up thu monotony of a single 
line of performers quilt* m uifrcLually as did tho Now York 
niicstrel manager who .-cat tore l the actors in his “first part” 
through a handsomely furnHiod drawing-room in a vain 
ellnrt to make the e.ntertuiunnnt appear in tho semblance 
of an oven ing party, Tho behind pmt of a minstrel show is the 
“olio”- - and thin is only a variety entertainment, of banjo- playing, 
clog-dancing, and the like, by Imitation negroes. ( ><vu.'ionally one 
of the oketcluvs now and again performed realty recalls tho actual 
negro, notably the little charcoal outline of the ** Watermelon 
Man** as presented by Mr. .Me Andrews. I hit in general the 
“ olio ■*’ is ns fir away from the actual facts of pi mtation lilo «3 
the first part ; and when we say that two i.f Mr. lfaurlys 
Mnttodon MiustmlM are sulliciently consritMice-iui-s to sing Irish 
comic songs, the full extent of this decadence is made \i-db!o. 
And, in like maimer, the after-piece, which once attempted !•» re- 
produce dramatically the mingled simplicity and cunning of the 
negro, is now a parody uf a popular play, a bmh*?quo opera, or 
any other comic drama as far removed as possible from Iho ken of 
tho dwellers ou the old plantation. Nowadays any kind of a farro 
may bo performed ns nu afterpiece. Wo linvn seen, with much 
amusement, a broadly comic play called the (Jrcut Sheep Case, 
in which we recognized a blackeiw'd perversion of the Village 
Lawyer, a farce of Garrick's day ; and wo happened to know that 
tho Village Lawyer was a free rendering of JJArocU Vat helm 
of Bruoys and Palapmt, which in turn was a modernization of 
Futhelin, one of tlm oldest surviving farces of tho French stage. 

The ontertainment now ottered at Drury Lano Theatre by Mr. 
Ilaverly’e American and European Mastodon Minstrel* is empha- 
tically a Big Thing after the most approved fa-hion of American 
Big Things. Mr. Haverly is, plainly enough, 11 manager with 
Napoleonic conceptions, worthy of comparison with those of tho 
mysterious and mighty Mr. Darmmi, whose Own and Only Greatest 
•Show on Earth is hardly more astounding or more kaleidoscopic 
than this sable exhibition of Mr. I In verb's. We incline to think 
that Mr. B 111111111'* show is scarcely more unlike tho primitive 
circus than Mr. Haverly *» Minstrels aro unlike, the original 
Ethiopian tterenaders. And Mr. llaverly has a full share of tho 
sublimes self-confidence and of tho marvellous knowledge of effect 
which combine to make Mr. Burmmi what he is — one of the 
wonders of tho world, far raoro remarkable and better worth tho 
full price of admission limn any of the Living Curiosities gathered 
into Lie Ethnological Congress. From the first part of Mr. 
Ilaverly ‘s programme to tho last part everything is done on a 
grand scale; thnre are six eminent end-men appearing iti pairs in 
relays; there aro eighteen other exponents ot tho bones ami tho 
tambourine ; tlisro arc about sixty performers on the stage at 
onco ; there are sand-dances by a sextet of agile and ebony opera- 
tors, and clog-dunces by n score of glittering and airy apparition**, 
who appear in shiuy mail to go through a Silver Combat Clog- 
Dance — which, indeed, must he scon to be appreciated. Above 
all, there is Mr. Frank Jfi, McNish, one of the most quaintly 
humorous performers it bus ever been our good fortune 
to see. Mr. MuNirli is primarily nil acrobat, and he is an acrobat 
of very unusual skill and of a most delightful felicity and certainty 
of execution, lint what given /.«sl. to tho merit of his performance 
is his odd dramatic Rsaumpti.iu that ho is in danger of interruption 
from some unseen bully of an overseer. Mr. McNish’s ex- 
traordinary performance, ns extraordinary iu its humour as in its 
novelty, is beyond all question a thing to lie Been. Among tho 
other performers, Mr* William Emerson aud Mr. William iSweetman 
arc tue most amusing, and Messrs. Sanford and Wilson are the 
most true to the negro character. In general, m wo have said, 
there is but a bare pretence of the imitation of plantation life in 
any modern minstrel performance ; and perhaps Havorly’s Mastodon 
Minstrels are no worse in this respect than any other. But the 
sentimental ballads of the first port— not as many nor as delicately 


shaded as other minstrel companies have accustomed us to— have 
no trace of the real negro song, which is to bo detected, however, 
in one or two of the comic ditties, notably in Mr. Morton's “ I'm 
high-minded.” In general, the comic songs of Mr. Hlfrptly’a per- 
formers are better than the sentimental ; they are staQf, too, with 
better assistance from tbe chorus ; and some of them are rendered 
with a certainty of effect, aud indeed a multiplicity of effects, moit 
amusing. In fact, of t entire programme ot Mr. Ilaverly’s 
Mastodon Minstrels— despite the melancholy fact that that pro- 
gramme is unduly long- -we may say, with Abraham Lincoln, 
that “ those who like that sort of thing will find this just the 
sort of thing they like." 

The instruments of the four performers in the original band of 
Ethiopian »Scrcnodors were tho banjo and tho bones, the violin and 
thu tambourine — aud for a long wbile the place of the stately Inter- 
locutor (who sits in tho centre of the semicircle and allows the 
humorous end-men to extract unlimited fun from the extremely 
complicated relation* of tho Interlocutor’s numerous fathers and 
brothers aud sisters) was filled by tho biinjoist, who ropnatod tho 
conundrum propounded by Bruilder Bones or Brudder Tambo, so 
that there might be 110 misunderstanding of its conditions, making 
the point clear to the dullest comprehension, much in tho manner 
of the catechizing Sunday-school visitor. Of these Jour instru- 
uk!ii*s most persons would at onco pick out tho banjo os most 
cluiructvrLtie of tho nogro race, recognizing tho Elizabethan 
erisf* nc*' of tho bones, tho Basque origin of tlm tambourine, and 
tlu* wholly mi- Ethiopian genesis of the violin, Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, howewr, tho creator of tho always delightful Undo Remus, 
and a very dose student of the actual facts of negro life, wrote a 
paper Inst winter in which I10 declared that the banjo was not a 
imgru inati tumult at all, and that tho preference of tho darkey 
win wholly lbr tho violin. Mr. Harris, whoso opportunities for 
observation, especially iu Georgia, have been as well utilized as 
they have boon ample, declared that “the banjo may be tho 
typical instrument of the plantation-negro, but I have never aeon 
a pl.iutut ion-negro play it. I have heard them make sweet 
inuJc with the quilLs — Fan’s pipes; I have hoard them play 
natality well on the fiddle, tho fife, utid the flute; and I have 
heard thorn blow a tin-trumpet with surprising skill; but I havo 
never seen a banjo, or a tambourine, or a pair ol bones, in the hands 
of plantation-negro.’’ And, after specifying that his experience 
extends only lu Middle Georgia, where, however, thorn were 
negmos from Virginia and from other parts of ihe South, Mr. 
Harris adds: — *‘Ihave seen the negro nt work, and I havo seen 
hiui at play ; l havo attondod his corn-sb tickings, his dances, and 
his frolics; I have heard him givo the wonderful melody of his 
songs to the winds ; I have hoard him lit barbaric airs to the 
quills; I have scon him scrape jubilantly on the fiddle; I have 
seen hiiu blew wildly on tho buglo, and beat enthusiastically on the 
triangle; hut 1 have never beard him play on the banjo." This 
iconoclastic shattering of tradition and convention was most 
tolerable and not to b« endured ; and tho succeeding numbers of 
The Critic (in which Mr. Harris’s pungent paper was published) 
contained letters from many correep indents, all of whom bore 
witness to tho fact that the plnntn lion- negro did sometimes play 
on tho lmnjo. No allempt was made to show that the negro 
knew any thing at all about the bones or tho tambourine. But the 
use of the banjo by plantation-negroes in Virginia was established 
beyond all cavil. One correspondent aptly quoted a foot-noto 
from the rave first edition of Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (17S4) 
which supplemented nn assertion in the text that the negroes have 
an accurate car for music with the declaration that “ tbe instrument 
proper to them is the Banjar, which they brought hither from Africa, 
aud which is the origin of the guitar, its chords being precisely the 
four lower chords of tho guitar.” Mr. George W. Cable, tho 
author of the fresh and subtle sketches of life in New Orleans, 
Old Creole Days, has had occasion to observe the negro in 
Louisiana us carefully as Mr. Harris has observed him in Georgia ; 
and Mr. Cable has found a hundred times as many fiddles on a 
plantation as banjos, Mr. Cable agrees with Mr. Harris in assert- 
ing that the banjo is not a very common instrument on tbe planta- 
tion ; but ho asserts that he has often spent half the night listen- 
ing to negroes “ picking ” tho banjo in monotonous accompaniment 
to their songs. Air. Cable quoted a little Creole song, in which the 
slave seems to take his banjo into bis confidence as he describes a 
p-ib-ing dandy : — 

Vnyess <*.? mulnt-lk, Muaieu Hninjo, 

Cohiine il eat insolent j 
Ch.ipcuu sur eOtd, Muiicu Baiojo, 

Li iinnur. ti la main, Mu«ieu Bninji, 

Lotto qui fait crin, criti, Muaieu Ualqjo. 

Mr. Cable, however, disagrees absolutely with Mr. Harris in the 
main issue, lie says that the banjo is just as much a negro instru- 
ment as the barrel with the jawbone drumsticks which the negroes 
use in th*'ir dances. And all truly conservative lovers of tradition 
will rejoice that Mr. Harris 1ms been overthrown. It is bad enough 
to deprive the negro of his tambourine and his bones ; to rob him 
of bis banjo is brutal. 


THE POLITICAL KUBSKRT.^l 

1\/1 1L AUBERON HERBERT appears to have been so much 
XVL pleased with the position of the “ eternal child” in politics 
which we gave him last week that he has determined to addict 
biraseif yet further to childish things. No honse^a great English* 
man once said, is complete without a kitten rising six weeks and 
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a baby rising two tears or thereabouts! There are diversities of 
opinion as to this last point : but we. at least, have room in our 
political nujaery for Mr. Herbert, with the engaging inconstancy 
of youtb;^ has changed his playground from the Daily News to 
tho Times', perhaps because his play this week is so very, very 
naughty that the Daily News really could not give facilities for 
it. Last week he only defended Mr. Forster; now bo goes so 
far as to attack Mr. Gladstone ( eet age est sans r ergoyne), and 
accuses tho whole Ministry of political shabbiness. 'They were 
fluibby about tho Land Act and tho Land League, abnbby about 
tbo Boer War, shabby about the Indian troops in Egypt, 
shabby about Ar&bi, shabbiest about the Egyptian garrisons. 
All this is extremely true, though perhaps it has boon said a 
good many times before, and by persons rather bettor qualified 
to speak than tlioao who (as Mr. Herbert, to tho best of our re- 
membrance, did) used their efforts to seat this shabby Ministry in 
place. However, it does not do to quarrel with truisms, ami it is 
a characteristic of infancy to enunciate them with great solemnity 
and imagine them to bo new discoveries. In tho very same 
number of the Times which contains what tho Times itself has 
obligingly called Mr. Herbert’s 44 spirited letter ” a gifted rc viewer 
indulges in the unanswerable statement that “ it would he much to 
bo lamented if Englishmen lost their interest in tbo bygone ages, 
■with their wonderful wealth of poetry, of romance, and of heroic 
action.” It would, there is no aoubt of it ; and the Government 
is shabby, there is no doubt of that. Even so when t.lio Bennol 
family were in trouble by reason of tho elopement of the flagitious 
Lydia did the studious Mary comfort her sisters Unhappy ns 
the event may be, we may draw from it this useful les&on, that 
loss of virtue in a female is irretrievable, that one faUe sti j p in- 
volves bor in endless ruin, that her reputation is no loss brittle 
than it is beautiful, and that she cannot, be too guarded in bor 
behaviour towards the undeserving of the other sex.” Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, Miss Mary Bonnet, and the reviewer of the Times make 
a delightful trinity. 

To return, however, to that one of the trinity with wh.-m wo 
have more particularly to do— our spirited political child, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, llo proceeds to improve the Egyptian situ- 
ation at great length, oWrving, bb if it were a totally novel 
comparison, that the Government arithmetic is ns that, of persons 
who nay that two and two make five. Hero also be truth?. But, 
ns Mr. Auberon Herbert himself seems after u time dimly to per- 
ceive, they are not extremely fertilo or practical truths. What is 
to be dune? says Mr. Auberon Herbert ; and the first thing which be 
decides upon as by no means to be done is to call in tbo Opposition. 
No, no, cries Mr. Auberon Herbert, “I still shudder wheu I tbiuk 
of Lord BenconaficM’s Government,” and he shudders still more? 
when he thinks of Lord Beaconsfleld’s Government without Lord 
Beaconsfield. But, on the other hand, he cannot tolerate the 
Government as it is. “You must get rid of old crust-hardened 
politicians,” and, it would appear, try a young man or two with an 
open mind, such as— but we pause. Why not, says Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, try a Government composed of Sir Charles Dilko as 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre P It is awful to 
think of the wrath of Birmingham when it finds that Mr. 
Ch-mb-rlii-n is not in this selected team. So, however, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert is left constructing Cabinets. 

Now, there is something delightfully childish in this cry of our 
spirited politioul child. When other children of the natural kind 
aro ill, evorybody is very sorry indeed for them ; hut it has been 
observed by tho most humane spectators that their conduct is not 
invariably distinguished by the perfection of reason. 44 Oh, 
mamma,” says tho little sufferer, “ I have got sunk a pain.” Mr. 
Auberon Herbert has got a pain, and the name of the particular 
pain is Liberal Government. “Then, my dear,” says mamma, 
44 here is some medicine which will take it away.’ 1 So do nature 
and reason, alma parents* both, point out to Mr. Auberon Herbert 
that a Conservative Ministry will probably relieve him at once. 
,l Oh no, mamma,” rejoins tho infant of fact, 44 not that nasty medi- 
cine — I can’t toko that medicine. Why won’t you make some other 
medicine with sugar and spice and all that’s nice.” So does our in- 
fant of fiction yearn for a political remedy into which Mr. Forster 
(all compact of sugar) and Mr. Courtney (that nest of political 
s nicory ) shall enter. It is sad, and possibly UBoless, to poin t out to him 
that the medicine will not cure even if it could be got compounded 
by anv known practitioner of pharmaceutics. “Give me the nice 
medicine, not the nasty medicine that 1 threw away the oilier 
day I ” Such is tho spectacle presented by our political child, and 
such his wail. It is a very interesting one, but trying to persons 
of short temper. In the nursery of fact and private life remon- 
strances of this kind are too often met with a short, summary, 
but very practical and effective method, which usually accom- 
plishes a cure. In the political nursery, which unfortunately is 
often the largest and most populous part of tho political bouse, 
these means are not available. 

Yet it would appear that a not inconsiderable part of the 
nation is in Mr. Auberon Herbert’s state of political babyhood 
and political gastralgia. With himself we have nothing more to 
do, except to him for the obliging frequency with which he 
gives us a text. We do not even inquire further why ho dislikes 
old crust-hardened politicians. An intelligent art critic observed 
the other day that, * paradoxical as it may appear, the French, 
who live in small rooms, delight in large pictures.” Any political 
writer of the same kidney may, if he likes, indulge in the kindred 
reflation that, “paradoxical os it may appear, Mr. Auberon 


Herbert, who lives in the New Forest, dislike* old politicians.” 

But of him wo speak no more, and need speak no more ; for tin* 
wailings of infants like unto him aro as frequent just now as ton* 
of other infants in the vestibule of the Virgilion Hell. Hero is 
the Tall Mall Gazelle, acknowledging that Lord Salisbury hu- 
just spokon about Egypt after its own heart, and crying, 

Mr. Herbert, 44 No Lord Salisbury 1 No nasty Conservative medi- 
cine I ” Hero is tho Manchester Guardian, that, most rasp* st- 
able organ of provincial Liberalism, at ouco declaring plumoly 
that an international Control for Egypt might be a capital thing 
if Franco were kept out of it, and then abusing Lord Salisbury fur 
abusing the Government whic-.li has by its own confession been 
negotiating with France for weeks on tlio subject of Egypt. The 
Manchester Guardian , of course, does not think that toe Govern- 
ment have been proposing to France an international Control with- 
out Franco. But tno cry 44 No Conservative Government ! No 
nasty medicine ! ” breaks dolefully from its lips also. Somewhat 
more consistent is the Scotsman, tho David Deans of Gladstoninn 
orthodoxy, a journal far more free from right and left hand defec- 
tions, fur more elect it member of the lovely remnant than the Daily 
Sews itself, which, to toll the truth, bus too often made short 
excursions in tho direction of aouao and heresy before once more, 
involving itself in tho gloom of impenetrable Gladstonianism. The 
Scotsman baa blasphemously said that, thoughtful men all over the 
country will have nothing to do with any policy that can in any 
way involvo the surrender of our position in Egypt, and it seems 
(in this respect showing itself loss childish than some others) to 
have a gloomy consciousness that the mtsty medicino may have to 
bo administered. It is not in tho loir-t grateful to the medicincrs 
or anxious to boo them at work ; but Scotch babies are never quite 
eo childish as English ones. 

The interest of this vagit us infantum is all tho greater because 
it is extremely difficult, to assign’ nnv exact reason lor the dislike 
of tho political infants to tho medicine. Tho ordinary remedial 
drugs of privatn life aro, it may bo admitted, not nice. Wo 
have known a boy with an unnatural appetite lor brimstone and 
treacle, and senna in its natural stato is rather peculiar than 
positively nasty. But salts, magnesia, tho powder of tho ac- 
cursed Gregory, and so forth, aro frankly nud imuiitigably (as 
Mr. Henry James would say) detestable. Except Mr. Bright 
and a few other amiable fanatics, few people cun discern any- 
thing moro intrinsically abominable in a Conservative Govern- 
ment than in a Liberal one. The proportion of politicians so 
keen that tho mere idea of their own party being 44 out ” makes 
them miserable is certainly not very large in tho nation. Even 
Hr. Parker does not really think that a Conservative Government 
would make him renounce Congregationalism (whatever Oongro- 
gatioiialiam is) or be burnt; and there aro probably not one 
million people out of tho five-nud-thirty who could honestly put 
their hands on their hearts and say that they earo a button for 
branchiae Bills, London Government Bills, or anything of tho 
kind. The mystery can only ho explained by once more falling 
buck on tbe analogy of tho nursery. A Conservative Government, 
by tbo ingenuity of those indefatigable story-tellers Messrs. 
Gladstone and Go., has become a simple bogey. Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, we see, shudders without knowing why nt it. 44 At 
Kilve [the Gladstonian KilveJ there is, at any rote, no wcathorcock, 
and that’s tho reason why,” we suppose, what with the constant 
assertions of pre&s and platform tor fivo years past that the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield did things so divers and so 
disgusting that no fellow really could stand it, though no fellow 
can tell what they wore ; what with the assertions of platform and 
press that Mr. Gladstone’s Government is the host of all possible * 
Governments (though it is candidly admitted that it has dono m 
little else than make blunders'), a great myth appears to havo been ,nd 
got up and solidly cstabli&bea in nursery credence. And it must pd," 
be owned that Miuisters make very good use of the myth. Sit^sed 
Charles Dilke has just calmly informed a correspondent who questhose 
ticncd the accuracy of a statement of his that ho, riir Churlqfktion, 
never 44 makes statements in public which it is subsequent 
necessary to modify.” This attitude probably pays — with cj of the 
dren. And yot, as we nee, the children aro* not happy. *J already 
writbo very much, and they rub themselves piteously ; but tfcal vindl- 
calling in ihat dreadful bogey of a Conservative Governmeiv Bishop of 
yon kuow can’t, be thought of. Mr. Auberon Herbert si the task of 
at the bitro idea. The rise, progress, and extinction of bi we enter on 
always a pleasing phenomenon to tho dispassionate oWnnccoisnrily in- 
fortunately government by bogey h rather difficult t > ruirch of llome. 
passionately when itfinvulves the letting all tho in lewd in that sense 
country go to rack and ruin. .v of tbe matter, 

_____ ..... to ^ Into Dean 

“ ~ the Church is, or 
Jms not, and from. 

m THE BATTLE OF DRIT1KT.0G. tnorjty or corporate 

T „_ . . . _ , „ / creeds, officers, rules, 

HE battle of Drumclog, fought Juno i, ift 10 State has created 
more than a skirmish between a Uuimful ,torical summary 44 So 
rabble of ill-armed and undisciplined peuwinof the civil power, that 
reasons taken a place in history of more impj i ias not only given to 
cu instances seem at first to warrant. It is, p* form and uuity, but also 
remembered, when remembered at nil, for h^ e i r doctrine.” It would bo 
Scott with A striking scene in one of the inexistence of the Church, 
romances. But it also murks, in the Ida independent spiritual body in 
first appearance of a name more fiercely a And tbe object of the paper 
than almost any other in our annals ■— t h^ u the verdict of history* 
of Olaverhouse ; and it is noticeable, m< J 
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The first negro-minstrel Company was organized in 1843, and it 
consisted of four performers, who had each appeared singly m 
impersonators of the plantation negro. One of the original four, 
13 . IX Emmett, who .still survives, was the composer of “ Dixie,” 
which afterwards became the battle-song of the Southern Con- 
federacy. In tho beginning these performers pare their concert 
os an interlude between two plays in a regular theatre, The popu- 
larity of the new entertainment led to its expansion, until it 
could fill the bill of an rutile evening' a amusement. It was 
at a very early stage in its career that the programme) of n negro- 
minstref performance toll into three divisions— the “first part,” 
the “ olio,’* and the after-nioce. The “ first part ” retains its name 
1,0 tho present diy ; it is the portion of theiMitnrtniiimoul provided 
by 11 single rou of rn gro minstrels seated on chairs, with the grave 
“"Jntorlocmor" in tin* outre, while at the ondj are Bom:# and 
Tamho, tho “ end-nn*n/’ who ure known in England, oddly enough, 
ns the “ conn-r-nn'ii.” This row of negro minstrels consisted tit 
first of four, but it gradually expanded to twenty, until tho groat 
Mr. II overly suddenly declared that ho had “ forty — count them — 
forty.” In the perl umiuncos now given at Drury Lane Theatre 
by Sir. Haver ly’s Aliistodon Minstrels— and t ho name is not ill 
chosen, for nemo of tin* merry jests retailed by Mr. llaverly *s 
comedians an* mi rely as old as tho mastodon and the mammoth — 
there ure nearly sixty performers visible, line upon line, rising in 
liers nearly to the ilus. On the wiugs of thi.r, sable army uro 
a pc ore ol end-men witli tambourines and with boueaj whilo 
the star cml-i'n*n, the chief comedians, uro many and an 
important that they appear in relays, one replacing the other. 
Tins of course, is a lining of thing j on a largo scale, uul 
certainly it sucvccds in blinking up tho monotony of :i single 
lino of performers quite rn cllirtually rid did tho New York 
minstrel manager who scattered tho actors in hid “first part.” 

1 1m. ugh a hjiudionelv furuidied 1 1 ru wing-room ia a vain 
effort to make the erufUainni-mt appear in tho niniblaiicii 
of an evening party. The second port of a minstrel show is the 
“olio ’--and this ia only n variety entertainment, of banjo-playing, 
clog-dancing, and the like, by imitation negroes. Occasionally one 
of tho sketches now and again performed leolly recnlls tho actual 
negro, notably tho little chin-coal outline of the “ Watermelon 
Man" as presented by -Mr. Me Andrews. l»ut in general tho 

“ olio ” is as far away from the actual facts of plantation life fti 
the first part ; and when \vc say that two of Mr. Hairrly’s 
Mastodon Mim-trola an- suliiciently conscience-loss to .'-iug lri*h 
comic ponustliu full extent of this decadence is made visible. 
And, in like manner, tho niter-piece, which once attempted to re- 
produce dramatically the mingled simplicity and cunning of tho 
negro, is now n parody of a popular play, a burlesque opera, or 
any other comic drama as fin removed as possible from ihe ken of 
tho dwellers on th« old plantation. Nowaday * any kind of a farco 
may be performed ns an a I ter piece. AVe have seen, with much 
amusement, a broadly comic play called the limit Sheep Case, 
in which we recognized a blackened peivetrdon of the Village 
Lawyer, a farce of Garrick's day ; and we happened to know tlmt 
the Village Lawyer was a free rendering of I? Ararat Pathvlin 
of Briieys and Dnlaprat, which in turn was a modernization of 
Pathditi, one of tho oldest, surviving farces of the French stage. 

The entertainment now offered at Drury Lium r f he at re by Mr. 
Haverly’s American and European Mastodon Minstrels L empln- 
ticolly a Dig Idling after the nin<t approved fashion of American 
Dig Things. Mr. Hu\ oily is, plainly enough, a manager with 
Napoleonic conceptions, worthy of comparison with those of tho 
mysterious and mighty Mr. Daruum, who.*? Own and Only Greatest 
Show on Earth is hardly iuoi« astcuuding or morn kaleidoscopic 
than this sable exhibition of Mr. Uaverly's. We incline to thiuk 
that Mr. Bn mini's show is scarcely more unlike tho primitive 
circus than Mr, Haverly’s Minstrels art) unlike, the original 
Ethiopian Serenadci*. And Mr. llaverly 1 ms a full share of the 
sublimo solf-confidcnco and of tho marvellous knowledge of effect 
which combino to make Mr. Barnum what ho is —one of the 
wonders of the work], far more remarkable and better worth tho 
full price of admission than any of the Living Curiosities gathered 
into his Ethnological Congress, From the first part of Mr. 
Llaverly s programme to tho last part everything is done on a 
grand scale ; there are six eminent end-men appearing in pairs in 
relays -, there are eighteen other exponent* of the bones and the 
tambourine ; there are about sixty perfoiiuer* on tho stage nt 
once; there are sand-dances by a sextet of agile and ebony opera- 
tors, 6nd clog-dances by a score of glittering and niry apparitions, 
who appear in shiny mail to go through a Silver Combat Clog- 
Dance — which, indeed, must lie soon to bo appreciated. Above 
all, theru is Mr. Frank E. McNisb, owe of Ike most quaintly 
humorous performers it has ever been our good fortune 
to see. Mr. McNi.**h is primarily an acrobat, and lm is an acrobat 
of very umisaal skill and of a most delightful felicity and certainty 
•if execution. But what gives xest to tho merit of llis performance 
is his odd dramatic assumption that he is in danger of interruption 
from some unseen bully of an overseer, Mr. McNishs ex- 
traordinary pei form mice, ns extraordinary in its humour as in its 
novelty, is beyond nil question a thing to l>c seen. Among the 
other performers, Mr. William Emerson and Mr. William Sweet man 
are the most amusing, and Messrs, Sanford and Wilson are the 
most true to tho negro character. In general, as we have said, 
there is hut a bare preteneo of tho imitation of plantatiou life in 
any modern minstrel performance ; and perhaps llaverly ’s Mastodon 
Minstrels are no worse in this respect than any other. But tho 
sentimental ballads of tlie first port— not as many nor as delicately 


shaded as other minstrel companies have accustomed us to-^havo 
no trace of tho real negro song, which is to be detected, however, 
in one or two of tho comic ditties, notably in Mr, Morton's “ I'm 
high-minded.” In general, the comic songs of Mr. Hfcgctly’s per- 
formers are better than the sentimental ; they are m too, with 
belter assistance from the chorus; and some of them are rendered 
with a certainty of effect, and indeed a multiplicity of effects, most 
amusing. In fact, of % entire programme ot Mr. Ilaverly’s 
Mastodon Minstrels — despito the melancholy fact that that pro- 
gramme is unduly long — wo may say, with Abraham Lincoln, 
that “those who like that sort of thing will find this just the 
sort of thing they like.” 

The instruments of the four performers in tlie original band of 
Ethiopian S wanders were the banjo and the bones, the violin and 
the tambourine — aud for a long while the place of tlie stately Inter- 
locutor (who sits in the centre of the semicircle and allows tho 
humorous end- men to extract unlimited fun from the extremely 
complicated relations of the Interlocutor’s numerous fathers ana 
brothers and sixers) was filled by tho bAnjoist, who repeated tho 
conundrum propounded by Brudder Bones or Bruddor Tambo, bo 
that tin ’VO might be no inisundcretauding of its conditions, making 
tho point clear to the dullest comprehension, much in the manner 
i of tho catechizing Sunday-school visitor. Of these /our instru- 
ments most persons would at once pick out tho banjo as most 
churnctoristic of tlie negro race, recognizing tho Elizabethan 
existence of tho bones, the Basque origin of tho tambourine, and 
the wholly un-Ethiopian genesis of the \ioliu. Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, however, tho creator of tho always delightful Uncle. Ii&nm, 
and a very close student of tho actual facts of negro life, wroto a 
| paper last winter in which ho declared that the banjo was not a 
negro instrument at nil, and that tho preference of the darkey 
was wholly for tho violin. Mr. Harris, whoso opportunities for 
oh mm- vat ion, especially in Georgia, have boon us well utilized as 
they have been ample, declared that “the banjo may be the 
typical instrument of tho plantation-negro, hut I have never seen 
a plantation-negro play it. I have hoard them make sweet 
mude with tho quills — Pans pipes; I have hoard them play 
pa^ably well on the fiddle, tho hfo, aud the fiute; and I nave 
hoard them blow a tin-trumpet with surprising skill; hut I have 
never seen a banjo, or a tambourine, or a pair of bones, in the hands 
of plantation-negro/’ And, after specifying that his experience 
extend* only to Middle Georgia, where, however, there were 
negroes from Virginia and from other parts of the South, Mr. 
Harris adds: — “ L iiavo seen the negro at work, and I have seen 
him at play ; 1 have attended his corn-shuck ings, his dances, and 
his frolics; I have heard him give the wonderful molody of his 
songs to the winds ; I have heard him fit barbaric airs to the 
quills; 1 have mm him scrape jubilantly on tho fiddle; I have 
seen him blow wildly on the buglo, and beat enthusiastically on the 
triangle ; but 1 have never heard him play ou the banjo.” This 
icnnorliistic shattering of tradition and convention was most 
tolerable and not to bn endured ; and the succeeding numbers of 
The Critic (in which Mr. Harris's pungent paper was published) 
contained letters from many correspondents, all of whom bore 
witness to the fact that the plantation- negro did sometimes play 
on tho banjo. No attempt was made to show that the negro 
know anything at all about the bones or tho tambourine. But the 
use of the banjo by plantation-negroes in Virginia was established 
beyond all cavil. One correspondent aptly quoted a foot-note 
from tho rare first edition of Jefferson's Notes on Virginia (1784) 
which supplemented an assertion in tlie text that the negroes have 
an accurate ear for music with the declaration that “ tlie instrument 
proper to them is tho Banjar, which they brought hither from Africa, 
mid which is tho origin of the guitar, its chords being precisely the 
four lower chords of tho guitar.” Mr. George W. Cable, the 
author of the fresh and subtle sketches of life in New Orleans, 
Ohl Creole Days, has had occasion to observe the negro in 
Louisiana us carefully as Mr. Harris has observed him in Georgia; 
and Mr. Cable has found a hundred times os many fiddles on a 
plantation ai banjos. Mr. Cable agToes with Mr. Harris in assert- 
ing that the banjo is not a very common instrument on the planta- 
tion ; but he averts that he has often spent half the night listen- 
ing to negroes “ picking ” the banjo in monotonous accompaniment 
to their songs. Mr. Cable quoted a little Creole song, in which the 
»la\e seems to take his banjo into his confidence as he describes a 
P'issilig dandy : — 

Vovoz ce mpM-lfc, Musicu Buinjo, 

Com mo H est, insolent ; 

Chapeau Hiir cote, Musicu Bainjo, 

L?i qaiiiio u Ia main, Musien Bainis, 

Motto «pil fait crin, oriu, Musieu Baiqjo. 

Mr. Cable, however, disagrees absolutely with Mr. Harris in the 
main issue. He says that the baujo is just as much a negro instru- 
ment as the barrel with the jawbone drumsticks which too negroes 
u*o in their dances. And all truly conservative lovers of tradition 
will rejoice that Mr. Harris has been overthrown. It is bed enough 
to deprive the negro of his tambourine and his bones ; to rob him 
of bis banjo is brutal. 

THE POLITICAL NURSERY.^ 

M il. AUBERON HERBERT appears to have been so much 
pleased with the position of the “ eternal child” in polities 
which we gave him last week that lie has determined to addict 
himself yet further to childish things. No houaw^a mat English- 
man once said, is complete without a kitten rising Ax weeks and 
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a baby riding two years or thereabouts. There aro diversities of 
opinion as to this last point : but we. at least, have room in our 
political notary for Mr. Herbert. With tho engaging inconstancy 
of youth jNM has changed his playground from the Daily News to 
the Times; perhaps because his play this week is so very, very 
naughty that the Daily News really could not givo facilities for 
it. Last week he only defended Mr. Forster ; now be goes so 
far as to attack Mr. Gladstone (cet aye est sans very or/ no), and 
accuses the whole Ministry of political flhabbines*. They were 
shabby about the Land Act and the Land League, shabby about 
the Boer War, shabby about the Indian troops in "Egypt, 
shabby about Arabi, shabbiest about tho Egyptian garrisons. 
All this is extremely true, though perhaps it ban been said a 
good many times before, and by persons rather better qualified 
to speak than those who (as Mr. Ilerbcrt, to the best of our re- 
membrance, did) used their efforts to scat this Bhabby Ministry in 
place. However, it does not do to quarrel with truisms, and it is 
a characteristic of infancy to enunciate them with great solemnity 
and imagine them to be new discoveries. In tho very tamo 
number of the Times which contains what the Times itself hoa 
obligingly called Mr. Herbert's “ spirited letter ” a giftr-d re viower 
indulges in the unanswerable statement that “ it would bo much to 
bo lamented if Englishmen lost their interest in tho bygone ages, 
with thoir wonderful wealth of poetry, of romance, ami of heroic 
action.” It would, there is no doubt of it ; and tho Government 
is shabby, there is no doubt of that. Even so when the Rennet 
family were in trouble by reason of the elopomont. of tho (lngitiuus 
Lydia did the studious Mary comfort her sisters 44 Unhappy as 
tho event may bo, we may draw from it this useful lesson, that 
loss of virtue in a female is irretrievable, that ono fulse step in- 
volves her iu endless ruin, that her reputation is no less brittle 
than it is beautiful, and that she cannot be too guarded in bur 
behaviour towards the undeserving of tho other sex. M Mr. Au boron 
Herbert, Miss Mary Bennel, and the reviewer of the 'Times make 
a delightful trinity. 

To return, however, to that one of the trinity with whom wo 
have more particularly to do— our spirited political child, Mr. 
.Auberon Herbert. He proceeds to improve tho Egyptian situ- 
ation at great leugth, observing, as it it were a totally novel 
comparison, that tho Government arithmetic is as that of "persons 
who say that two and two make five. Hero also be truths. But, 
as Mr. Auberon Herbert himself seems after a time dimly to per- 
ceive, they aro not extremely fertile or practical truths. W hat is 
to be done? says Mr. Auberon Herbert ; and the first thing which ho 
decides upon as by no means to bo done is to call in tho Opposition. 
No, no, cries Mr. Auberon Herbert, “ I still Bhudder when 1 think 
of Lord Beaeonsfield’s Government,” and ho Bhudders still more 
when he thinks of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government without. Lord 
Beaconsfiold. But, on tho other hand, he cannot tolerate tho 
Government as it is. “You must get rid of old cruat-hardened 
politicians,” and, it would appear, try a young man or two with an 
open mind, such as— but we pause. Why not, says Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, try a Govornmont composed of Sir Charles Dilke ns 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Shaw-Lefcvre ? It is awful to 
think of the wrath of Birmingham when it finds that Mr. 
Ch-mb-rla-n is not in this selected team. So, however, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert is left constructing Cabinets. 

Now, there is something delightfully childish in this cry of our 
spirited political child. When other children of the natural kind 
aro ill, everybody is very Barry indeed for them ; but it had been 
observed by the moat humane spectators that their conduct is not 
invariably distinguished by toe perfection of reason. “ Oh, 
mamma,” save the little sufferer, a 1 have got such a pain.” Mr. 
Auberon Herbert has got a pain, and the name of the particular 
pain is Liberal Government. “Then, my dear,” says mamma, 
41 here is some medicine which will take it away." So do nat.uro 
and reason, alma parentes both, point out to Mr. Auberon Herbert 
that a Conservative Ministry will probably relieve him at once. 
11 Oh no, mamma,” rejoins tho infant of fact/' not that, nasty medi- 
cine— I can’t take that medicine. Why won’t you make some other 
medicine with sugar and Bpice and all that’s nice.’ 1 So does nur in- 
fant of fiction yearn for a political remedy into which Mr. Forster 
(all compact of sugar) and Mr. Courtnoy (that nest of political 
snicery ) shall enter. It is sad, and possibly useless, to point out to him 
that the medicine will not euro even if it could be got compounded 
by any known practitioner of pharmaceutics. “ Givo me the nice. 
medicine, not the nasty medicine that I threw away the other 
day ! ” Such is the spectacle presented by our political child, and 
such his wail. It is a very interesting ono, but trying to persoua 
of short temper. In the nursery of fact and private life remon- 
strances of this kind are too often met with a short, summary, 
but very practical and effective method, which usually accom- 
plishes a cure. Iu tho political nursery, which unfortunately is 
of ton the largest and most populous part of tho political house, 
these means are not available. 

Yet it would appear that a not inconsiderable part of the 
nation is in Mr. Auberon Herbert’s state of political babyhood 
and political gaatralgia. With himself we have nothing more to 
do, except tp ^nk him for the obliging frequency with which he 
gives us a text. We do not even inquire further why he dislikes 
old crust-hardened politicians. An intelligent art critic observed 
■the other day that, “paradoxical as it may appear, the French, 
who live in small rooms, delight in large pictures.” Any poitieal 
writer of the same kidney may, if he likes, indulge in the kindred 
reflation that, “ paradoxical as it may appear, Mr. Auberon 


Herbert, who lives in tho New Forest, dislikes old poliilciuns.” 
But of him we speak no more, and need speak no more ; for iV 
Wailings of infants like unto him are as frequent just now U3 iki*i 
of other infants in the vestibule of tho Vhgiliau Hull. IIer« ih 
the Pall Malt Gazette, acknowledging that Lord Salisbury ho> 
just spoken ubout Egypt after its owu heart, and crying, l,!** 
Mr. Herbert, “No Lord Salisbury ! No nasty Conservative uudi- 
ciiiol” Ilcro is the Manchester Guardian, that most result- 
able organ of provincial Liberalism, at onco declaring plum id v 
that an international Control for Egypt might be a capital thing 
if Franco were kept out of it, and then abusing Lord Salisbury fur 
abusing the Government which has by its own confession been 
negotiating with France for weeks on tho subject of Egypt. The 
Manchester Guardian , of course, does not think that the Govern- 
ment. have been proposing to Franco an international Control with* 
out France, But. the cry 41 No Conservative Government ! No 
nasty medicine ! ” breaks dolefully from its lips also, Somewhat 
more consistent is the Scotsman , tho David Doans of Gladstoniun 
orthodoxy, a journal fur n*oro free from right and left hand defec- 
tions, fur moro elect a member of the J lively remnant than tho Daily 
News itself, which, to tell the truth, has too often made short 
excursions in the direction of aeuso and heresy before onco more 
involving itself in the gloom of impenetrable Gfadstonianiam. The 
Scotsman hap blaspheuiouBly said that thoughtful men all over the 
country will have nothing to do with any policy that can in any 
way involve the surrender of our position in Egypt, and it Bee ins 
(in this respect showing itself less childish than some others) to 
have a gloomy consciousness that the nasty medicine may have to 
be administered. It is not in tho least grateful to the xnedicinors 
or anxious to boo them at work ; but. Scotch babies are never quite 
so childish us English ones. 

The interest of thin vayitus infantum is all the greater because 
it is extremely difficult to assign any exact rouson for the dislike 
of the political infants to tho medicine. The ordinary remedial 
drugs of private life nro, it limy bo admitted, not nice, We 
have known a boy with an unnatural appetite for brimstone and 
treacle, and senna in its natural state is rather peculiar than 
positively nasty. But salts, magnesia, tho powder of the ac- 
cursed Gregory, and bo forth, are frankly and imiuiligably (as 
Mr. Henry James would say) detectable. Except Mr. Bright 
and a few other amiablo fanatics, few people cau discern any- 
thing more intrinsically abominable in a Conservative Govern- 
ment than iu a Liberal one. The proportion of politicians so 
keen that the mere idea of their own party being 41 out ” makes 
them miserable is certainly not very large in the nation. Even 
Dr. Parker does not reully"think that a Conservative Govemmont 
would make him ronouuee Congregationalism (whatever Congre- 
gationalism is) or be burnt; and t lie re are probably not one 
million people out of tho five-and- thirty who could honestly put 
their hands on their hearts and say that they care a button for 
Franchise Bills, I^mdon Government Bills, or anything of the 
kind. The mystery can only be explained by .onco more falling 
buck on the analogy of tho nursery. A Conservative Government, 
by the ingenuity of those indefatigable story-tellers Mossrfl. 
Gladstone and Co., has become a simple bogey. Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, wo sec, shudders without knowing why at it. 44 At 
Kilvc [the Ghidstonian KilvoJ there is, at any rate, no weathercock, 
and that’s the reason why,” we suppose, what with tho constant 
assertions of press and platform for five years past that the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfiold did things so divors and so 
disgusting that no fellow really could stand it, though no fellow 
can tell what they were ; what with the assertions of platform and 
press that Mr. Gladstone’s Government is tho best of all passible 
Governments (though it is candidly admitted that it has done 
little else than make blunders), a great myth appears to have beon 
got up and solidly established in nursery credence. And it must 
be owned that Ministers make very good use of tho myth. Sir 
Charles Dilke has just calmly informed a correspondent who ques- 
ticned the accuracy of a statement of his that he, Sir Charity 
never 44 makes statements in public which it is subsomu 
necessary to modify.” This attitude probably pays— with 
dren. And yet, os we see, tho children are not happy, 
writhe very much, and they rub themselves piteously ; but 
calling in that dreadful bogey of a CoiiMsrvative Governtneq 
you know on n’t. be thought of. Mr. Auberon Herbert 
at the bare idea. The rise, progress, mid extinction of 
always a pleasing phenomenon to the dispassionate nbsvru 
fortunately government bv bogey is rather difficult to r 
passionately when if involves tho lotting all tho intcii 
country go'to rack and ruin. ,iovA 
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in which soldiers under bis command were forced to show their complete subservience to the King, passed Act after Act, each one 
backs to an enemy. Lastly, it ia memorable as the turning-point more arbitrary and oppressive than the former. Nor did u the 
in that long and bitter conUict between Episcopacy and Presby- Indulgence*' of 1669 mend matters. The u King's vOurates,” as 
toriamsm which, practically dating from the brat of the great those who accepted its terms were called, became Book even more 
Scotch Covenants in 1 5 S7, ttw only tho beginning of the end in hateful than the King himself; and the falling away <ft 4 he weaker 
the Toleration Act of 1609. Previous to the day of Drumclog tho brethren served only to in llame the zeal and fury or the stronger, 
resistance of tin Covenanters, though always stubborn and per- A body of troops under Sir James Turner wore quartered on tho 
aistent, had been, save for a few isolated cases, and for the abortive peasantry of the disaffected shires, and the rising provoked by the 
rising which ended in tho Punt land Hills, strictly defensive. Some insolence and brutality of his dragoons only brought upon the 
historians, Hume ninung the number, and the Into Mr. Burton, poor wretches tho still heavier hand of Dalziel. A host of 
have thought, that the “ wigue bullying,” as tho latter has happily savage marauders was lot loose on thorn from tho Highlands, to 
styled Laudcrd.ilo's early policy, was from tho iirat designed to return, when the outcry of their victims became too loud even for 
drive tho Whigs (as they then began first to he called) into Lauderdale’s indifference, laden with plunder, as though, says a 
open rebellion, and so pave the way for more violent measures. It historian, “ they had been at the sacking of some besieged town/' 
is clear that such a suspicion existed at the time in Scotland, and The appointment of James as Lord High Commissioner put tho 
it certainly scorns to receive some colour from the concluding last touch to tho tale of folly, misrulo, and cruelty, 
sontemv) of tho despatch in which (JlaverhoiiHo sent tho nows of 1 It was at this juncture that Claverhouse Appeared on the scene, 
bis defeat to I'M inburgh ; 11 this may bo counted the beginning of He was then thirty-five years old. Born in 1643, a cadet of the 
tJio ifcbrllinii in my opinion.* 1 At any rate, whether the is.«uo was noble house of Montrose, he had followed the fashion of most 
foreseen or nut, it was at Drumclog that the Covenanters first young men of good blood but poor fortune, and gone over sea to 
really took tho war into their own hands, to reap three short weeks learn tho art of war. First under Turenne, and then under 
later the Anils of their victory in tho rout and slaughter of William himself, he had served with distinction, and is sAid to 
Jlothwull Hridgc*. have saved the latter’s life at Sen e fie. In 1678 bo returned to 

It is as w ell to remember Unit these men bad by that time come Scotland, bringing with him a high character for courage and 

to lie very far indeed from tho simple lieroea ami mart via that capacity, and, according to on 0 account, a recommendation from 
Certain wi iters, other than their own chronicler*, have delighted Willi tm himself to the Dtlke of York, lie was Wftrmly wol- 
to iHpivseiit them. The memory of their wrmig.i for a long while corned. The young Marquess of Montrose, grandson of tho 
made it. easy for Liter ages to forget how large a share they them- “gloat Marquess,” who had just received the command of the 
delved hy their unreasonable and violent conduct had in making Royal II orao Guards, pressed on his kinsman a commission in his 
tlc'se wrongs possible; wliiln the savage arid unrelenting per- own regiment, as u a step to a much more considerable employ- 
bccui ion they suffered in the closing yours of the struggle haw, as moot.” Tho offer was accepted, and the employment was not 
usual in Hueli cases, drawn a veil over the fearful vengeance they long coming. In the autumn of that year three new regiments 
were never slow to take when chance threw it into their power, of cavulrv were raised for service in {Scotland, and one of these 
The deaths of John Brown and some others have set the seal of was at the King’s express desire given to Claveihouse. 
martyrdom alike on the ignorant and hinnies* peasants who The first few months of his command were passed in patrolling 
wiihed only to won-hip God alter their own fashion, and on the the disaffected districts, dispersing Conventicles, examining sus- 
anognut ami hooted fanatics who would not allow that lie could peeled persons, and sending such us could not give a good account 
be worshipped in any other; alike on the victims of James and of themselves prisoners to Edinburgh or Glasgow. The work 

on the nuuderers of Archbishop Sharpe. must have be«*n singularly distasteful to one who had Been war 

It is a mote common and yet greater error to suppose that under such great captains as William and Turenne. Yet it 
these men represented 1 lie nsu ionnl feeling «f J-c •llmul, or were was performed aa efficiently as circumstances allowed, and with 
universally regarded by their countrymen u» the champions of as much moderation as was consistent with a soldier’s obedi- 
t-heir liberty and religion. There is about as much reaMin for ihi* ence to orders. The crimes which have boon laid to his charge, 
belief ns there would bo for ft historian a Iminlud years hence to if committed at nil, belong to a later period. It was soon 
represent the noisy and indecent mobs who iul'» st imr streets under clear to him, however, that lie had to deal with very dif- 
tlm banners of “ General ” Booth as a nation d protect against the ferent men from the rabble which his predecessors had cowed, 
irrcligion of the age. These men were the sumyors of tlio Solemn The cuuse of the persecuted had been taken up by a small 
lifiigue and Covenant of 1638, of which tho bulk of tho Scotch body of men as savage and ruthless as the worst of their per- 
peopto, lay and clerical alike, had grown heartily weary in 1660. secutors; men in yvkom all ideas of liberty of conscience or of 
Ever since the “ Mauehli no Testimony ” of 1(148, and the abortive religion hud become merged in one overmastering thought of 
,r Whigamovo's Raid” which followed, the Western Lowlands vengeance; men in whose mouths was day and night but one text 
had been the huod-quartera of the extreme party, or Sectaries, as from Unit book by which they professed to he guided — u an eye for 
t hey were known among tho more moderate. In the .mountainous an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” Chief among these was David 
districts where the counties of Ayr and Lanark meet, a stern and llackston of Rathillet, a gontleman of family and fortune, who 
uncompromising band of families had been for some years preaching had been a free-liver in his youth, but was now one of the most 
their wild crusade against all who wore not prepared at nil hazards bigoted of fanatics ; Robert Hamilton, also of gentle blood, but a 
tu stand by the letter of the old Covenant., nr raiher by it? spirit os gloomy fatalist as savago ns Dalziol himself ; mid John Balfour of 
interpreted by them. The toleration they dem mded they would Burley, I lackston’s brothor-in-law, whom Scott has immortalized, 
not stoop to give. No man should he free to worship God ns lie Even Wodrow, the author of that Ilistoiy of the Church of Scot- 
pleased; every man must worship Him in the way which seemed land which has furnished Macaulay with his ideal portrait of 
good to them, mid in that way only. The moderate Presbyterians Claveihouse, was forced to own that “about this time matters 
were as hateful to them as Charles himself 11ml all his bishops, wero running to sad heights among the armed followers of 
and they in their turn wore as obnoxious to the bulk of their some of tho Hold-meetings.” One of Olaverhouse’s soldiers, who 
own countrymen as to the English Government.. These “ wild had been left sick at a farmhouse, was murdered in cold blood. 
Western Whigs” stood hot ween Scotland and peace. Tho great Two others were tirod at as they sat At breakfast in an inn- 
part of the nation, even of tile clergymen, was loyal. They were parlour. On May 3 tho brutal deed on Magus Moor roused 
weary of the endless squabbles which had ve.\od their Church all Scotland into horror. Tho Covenanters had now thrown 
'.siure the da}8 of Knot. Tho religious tyranny of the l’uritaus had down tho gauntlet, and they determined not to he idle. The 
ttiown as odious to them ns to Englishmen, and Llie Restoration was 29th of May, tho King’s birthday, had been appointed by 
welcomed with os much joy in Edinburgh as in London. It may tho Estates n day of general rejoicing for his restoration. It 
h\ going too far to say, ih some have* said, that at that moment it was chosen by Hamilton and his party as the day for some 
v (hi 1 d have been possible, by gentle measure*, to persuade Scot- signal act of defiance. Glasgow was originally designed for the 
hind to accept a moderate form of Episcopacy ; but there is no scene, hut a day or two previously Glaverhouse bad marched 
cL.iiHt that there was a very strong party tfien in the country into that city lroui Falkirk, and the little town of Rutkergleo, 
u ixio\w for a compromise between the two* Churches, and williug lying about two miles to the west, was selected instead. On tho 
to imUko nil reasonable advances towards one. Unfortunately morning of the 29th, Hamilton, Hacks ton, and Burley, at the head 
Chariest who no doubt had no very pleasant recollections ef it, of Home eighty horse, rode into the town, extinguished the bon- 
h»ul conceived a violent antipathy to Presbyterianism. It was tires lit in tho King’s honour, and kindled one of their own, in 
1 ut, he sadd, “ a religion for gentlemen*' ; ami* his Ministers were which they burned all the Acts of Parliament and Royal proeJaraa- 
quito reu * tf agree with him. Gentle measures wore tho lost to tions they could lay hands on. They then affixed an insolent 
l, t . adopt 1S 4 ^uch men ns then held the di-siiuies of Scothmd in and seditious doclanition of their own to the town-cross, and, 
their hui . ^ .v blKton nud Lauderdale, both seceders from tho after singing a psalm, withdrew unmolested and at their leisure. 
Covenant 1, ( i/n " against it with nil the bitterness of rene- Claverhouso was quickly after them. His patrols scoured the 
gab s; 1 1 savago *Md soldier who lives iiL history as country round, while be himself with the main body of his regi- 

“ MuscoT j.’ . routed men”; Sharpe, in whom tho ment held south towards tho Ayrshire borders, where he had 

l'li ^yuV 1 ^ 111 ": 1011 ^ 1 iro than in any other man, and who news that a large gathering of the insurgents was to meet on the 
v wardciiv UUl T el1 bui, y opting the bishopric of St. Andrew's, following Sunday, June 1. Some few prisoners were taken ; three 
Couipronn*!!* * rm * ne< '» ' W n was imposMblo ; and many of men of the Rutherglen party, and ao outlawed minister, one King, 

thoau wL/ r on ?| iJ!!?- °'ne all reasonable lengths to ensure famous for his eloquence at the Conventicles. With these the 

ji nud fairly met, would have done more troops reached Strathavon early on Sunday moxtog, and after a 

t > keep Co /h W than all tho Royal troops, now short rust continued their march towards Loudon Ilill, where the 

either stiff «- n i^ ,W ^ ro . cbara $ openly joined tlieir cau9o to those Covenanters were reported to be gathering in force, 

with wliff mwlli 01 ves unjiibtly clash'd. Affairs now The report was true. Two miles to the cast of the hill, an 

marched Vo nn ; I ^v° 6l The oath of tho Ooveuant, once abrupt and craggy eminence which marks the meeting of the 
so Ik* m uly Vies himself, was proclaimed un- three shires of Ayr, Lanark, and Renfrew, lay^he little hamlet 

lawful IV 0 mnt “ uderdale had now brought into and farm of Drumclog, a barren stretch of swampy moorland even 
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now but sparsely covered with coarse meadow grass. South and 
north the ground sloped gently down towards a marshy bottom 
through which ran a stream, or dyke, fringed with stunted aldor 
bushes.] Towards the foot of the southern slope tho Covenanters 
wereverawn up, and the practised eye of ClaverbouBe saw at a 
•fflance that they had gathered there not to pray but to fight. 
Their position was a strong one, and their numbers, badly 
armed as the most of them were, made them no roatemptible 
foe, oven for the King's dragoons, bn ground wbero cavalry could 
with difficulty bo brought into action. As usual it is impossible 
to estimate with any exactness the force on either Bide. Wodrow, 
whose business it of course was to magnify Olaverliouse’s defeat 
■as much as possible, puts the strength of the Covenantors at two 
hundred fighting men and about forty horse, and this number has 
been accepted by Mr. Burton. According to Hamilton, howover, 
.six days after the battle they mustered between five and six 
thousand men, and it is reasonable therefore to suppose that 
they wore considerably over two hundred on the day. It is pro-* 
Lablo that the report Scott makes Lord E vandal© bring iuto his 
-chief is About correct. Ulaverhouae’s own despatch— that one 
which Scott says was spoiled “ like a chambermaid puts them 
At four battalions of foot and three squadrons of hor*-e, which 
would go near to tally with the thousand men reported by 
Evandalo. They warn drawn up in throe lines ; those who had 
firearms being placed nearest to the dyke, behind them a body 
of pike men, and in the rear tho rest, armod with Msythea set on 
poles, pitchforks, goads, nnd other such rustic weapons. On either 
ilank was a small body of mounted men. Hamilton was in com- 
mand ,* Burley lmd charge of the horse ; and among others present 
that day was William Oleland, then but sixteen years old, who 
ten years later was to win a uobler title to fame by a glorious 
-death at the head of his CaweroniuiiB in tho mcmuniM'o defence of 
Dunkeld. 

Neither of Olavcrhouse’s force is there any precis© record. Ilis 
-command is in tho writings of the time indiscriminately styled a 
regiment uud a troop. Tho strength of a regiment then was very 
much less than what, it is, or should be, now, nnd seems from a 
passage in Macaulay's famous third chapter to have numbered not 
much more thun two hundred men. Scott puts tho King's troops 
At Drumclog at two hundred and fifty men, nnd, ns CJaverhouso 
had left a detachment behind in garrison at. (Glasgow, this i® 
probably over rather than under the mark. The only olGccra he 
mentions by name are Captain Blyth and Cornet Crawford, or 
Crailbrd ns he spells it, both of whom fell at tho first, discharge. 
The episode of his nephew's death, while parleying under a Hag of 
truce, is one of the felicitous touches with which Scott knew so 
well to heighten history ; though he only followed uu old ballad 
in reckoning a kinsman of Cluvorkouso's among the killed. 
Claverhouse himself rudo that day, not tho famous black charger 
tradition him assigned to him and invested with supernatural 
powers, the “ war-lKiiws black as night** on which Aytoun has 
mounted him in his lino ballad of 44 Killiecrankie,'’ but, a sorrel, 
According to Moott ; according to his own letter a “ ron©.** 

The description of the fight in Old Mortality is an admirable 
specimen of the sl\lo in which tho great novelist could work 
ine scantiest nmleiials to his will. All contemporary accounts of the 
fray are singularly meagre and confused, including CJuvi-rhouto’s 
own despatch, which 1ms other faults than those of spelling, of 
which ho seems himself to have been sensible by his upology to 
his correspondent Linl : lhgnw for being “so wearic.il and &•> »h*apy 
that I have wiytou this very confusedly.** It beg»n wish a sharp 
skirmish of musketry ou both sides. In this tho dragoons— who 
were distinguished then fre m tho regular cavalry, holding much 
tho position of our mounted infantry of tho present day— got much 
.the best of it Tho Covenanters answered with spirit; but both 
in their weapons and t heir skill wore naturally far inferior to tho 
royal troops. Moniiwhile (Jlavorhouse had sent out a detachment 
on either flank to discover a passage by which tho stream might 
be crossed. Tliis they could not do ; but, unable to manoeuvre 
with easo in tho swuuipy ground, found instead their saddles 
emptying fast. The Covenantors, seeing that they were no match 
At long bowls for the dragoons, and observing the contusion in tho 
-cavalry, resolved on an advance, By crossings known only to 
themselves, Burley lod his horse round on one Hank, and young 
Ole land, with the bulk of the foot, followed on tho other. 
Olavcrhouse attempted to lecall his men ; but in the deep And 
broken ground the footmen lmd all the best of it. Tho scythes 
And pitchforks made sad work among the poor floundering horses. 
The roan charger itself was so badly wounded that, in the rider’s 
forcible language, ** its guts hung out half an elle," and yet the 
brave beast “caryed me ulf ou myl.*' Tho cavalry begun to fall 
back, and Burley, coming up on sound ground with Ins horse, Hung 
himself on them so hotly tbAt the retreat became something very 
like a rout. ClaverhouBe did All that n brave man could, hut. bis 
men bad now got completely out of hand. “ I saved tho 
standarts,” ho says, anti “ mad the best retraito the confusion of 
•our people would hu Her but ho makes no attempt to disguise 
bis defeat. lie owub to having lost on the field eight or ten men 
among the cavalry, besides wounded ; “ but the dragoons lost 
xm*uy nwg” As they galloped pell-mell through Stratbavon the 
townafOK\drew out to cut them off ; “ but we took courage and 
foil to them, made them run,, leaving a dousnin on the place.** 
The Covenanters seem to have lost only five or six men, among 
whom was one of Sharpe’s murderers. This docs not speak very 
well for their opponent’s fire ; but it must be remembered that 
we have on\y their own historians to go by, Claverhouse himself 


could say no more than that u they ar not com easily af on tho 
other erne, for I saw several] of them fall^ befoT© we cam to tho 
shok.*' Several prisoners fell into the victors’ bauds. Of these 
five were spared before Hamilton returned from the pursuit. His. 
orders had heou strict that no quarter should be given that day ; 
and, furious that any of “ Babel's brats ” should be let go, he slew 
one defenceless wretch with his own hand, to stay any such un- 
seasonable spirit of mercy, lest <4 the Lord would not honour us to 
do much nioro for him’*! It is tolerably clear that, even had 
Claverhouao been tho "rapacious, violent, obdurate, and profane” 
monster of Macaulay's History, the "Hell wickcd-witted, blood- 
thirsty Graham **of a contemporary chronicler, it would not have 
been hard to match him among his victims. 


DIt. HATCH’S ER ASTI AN PARADOX. 

M ANY of our readers will bp aware that four years ago the 
Bam p ton Lectures at Oxford wero preached by Mr. Edwiu 
Hatch, Vice-Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, who took for his subject 
tho Organization of the Early Christian Church*#, which ho treated 
rather on the lucus a non lucrndo principle, as his main object was 
to prove that they had no regular organization or ministry of their 
own at all. l>r. Hatch, who has now becomo lloctor of Purleigh, 
discoursed on much the same thome three weeks ago in tho 
Jerusalem Chamber, taking for hi® text tho recently discovered 
Teaching of the Twelve ^ 1 pasties, which lie used, according to his 
reporter in the Guardian, to illustrate or confirm the u ilyper- 
Arnuldiun ” theory of the Hamptons, and in order to emphasize the 
force of its testimony, he fixed the date half a century earlier than 
that generally adopted by critics. It would bo obvious at the first 
blush to remark on this that, if any infereuco against what I)r. 
Hatch calls 44 sacerdotalism " is to lie drawn from the confessedly 
imperfect sacramental touching of the *’ — which lhedta- 

ciplina arcuni would abundantly explain— the entire omission of 
any reference whatever to the Atonement and M tho doctrines of 
grace ’* must present a still graver perplexity to the great majority 
of Christians of every school or Communion. And in fact this 
has led some critics to attribute the treatise to Kbionite author- 
ship. Meanwhile we are told that, a® regards the Sacraments 
generally, “ the tendency of the lecture was to minimizo tho im- 
portance, almost to deny the necessity, of any means of grace,” 
while 44 it was more than hinted that tho Eucbuiist was but a 
social meal, in which people were to bo physically well tilled, 
though ho painfully laboured to explain away the word Sacrifice, 
which herein (in the Teaching) is applied to it” — with direct 
reference, we may add, to ilio prediction in Malachi i. ir. 
Hut with his Hamptons and his comments on the Teaching of 
the Apostles we are not here immodiatidy concerned, lie has 
returned to the charge in an article on “ The Historical Assump- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission ** in the Contem- 
pormy Review, which 6trike®, if not a bolder, a shriller note, 
traversing ns it does with A point-blank denial “ tho assump- 
tion® * which have been generally accepted, by friend and foe 
alike, a® obvious and fundamental axioms of Church history 
from tho beginning, lip starts indeed by telling us, with ft frank- 
ness which leaves nothing to bo desired, that he is directly and 
purposely challenging the fundamental principle of Anglicanism. 
“ Tim Church of England osists ... by virtue of an appeal to 
antiquity. Professedly b.ising it® doctrine ami organization on 
Scripture, it bases them iu fact on early interpretations of 
Scripture and early institutions which are conceived to bo in 
harmony with Scripture. Its great divines have given to this 
appeal an elaborate form.’* And 41 the movements which began 
iu 1834 [1833 h] ha® been a succession of appuaJ® to history,” and 
44 has been thought, on tho whulo, to have made good its ground.” 
It is this fundamental principle, which one might have supposed 
would be at once admitted us an evident truism, alike by those 
who do nnd those who do not accept tho Christian revelation, 
that Dr. Hatch sots himself to contravene. 

We have no intention here of reopening the question of the 
KccleriubticHl Courts Commission Report, which has already 
been discussed in our columns, or of reviewing tho historical vindi- 
cation appended to it, further than to observe that the Bishop of 
Cheater limy safely be assumed to be quite equal to the task of 
defending himself against Dr. Hatch. Still less shall we enter on 
the controversy, which some part of hi® argument necessarily in- 
volves, between the Church of Kngland and the Church of Rome. 
The main issue raised is u purely historical one, and in that souse 
only will be dealt with hero. The writer's view of the matter, 
if wo rightly understand him, is closely aluu toot ho late l)oan 
Stanley's. Ho docs not so much arguo that the Church is, or 
ought to be, subordinate to the State, as that k hue not, and from 
the nature of the case cannot have, any nutnority or corporate 
existence apart from the State ; it ha® neither creeds, olhccrs, rules, 
nor principles of its own, except so far ns tho State has created 
and sanctioned them. To quote his own historical summary : — 11 So 
far from their having been independent of the civil power, that 
power has Wen tho mean® by which God ha® not only given to 
the Christian- communities an external form and unity, but also 
til aped for them their discipline and their doctrine.” It would bo 
difficult to formulate tho absolute non-existence of the Church, 
or any part of tho Church, a® an independent spiritual body In 
clearer or moro emphatic language. And the object of the paper 
hi to establish this estimate of the case as the verdict of history* 
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We cannot of courso pretend to do more, within our present limits, 
than touch on a few salient points of the argument ; to examine it 
in detail would be to write a complete Church history. And wo 
•notice at the very opening a si range contradiction. Tho leading 
fallacy. of the Report- which, but tor the high character of the 
Commissioners, would more limn suggest, as is broadly hinted, 
“tlio suspicion of dipi«£f*uuon«it*s" — is their assumption that the 
ecclesiastical system of the middle ages is based on that of the 
early Church. Such an Assumption is, to say the least, not an un- 
natural one; but the odd thing about Dr. Hatch’s criticism is 
that, on bis own showing, the Commissioners find more support 
for their views of ecclesiastical independence in the example of 
the early than of tlm modkcuil Church, and he ends by roundly 
asserting that it is the condition of tho early Cliurc-h, before the* 
conversion of the Empire, to which “ the sacerdotal party ” really 
desire to return. Of cour.se ho has his own explanation of this 
comparative independence of tho early Church. It was indepen- 
dent, not because it was a pelf-governed Society, but because it 
had no government, and was ii» a state of pure anarchy, or nl 
least pure CougrcgntionalUni, till tho State came to the rescue. 

44 In matters of disci nl i no each community seems to have been at 
liberty to act for itself”; and they had no creeds. 44 It was not 
until 1 ho Christian communities acted in concert with the State 
that there is any evidence of their having combined ns a single body 
for united action, or of their having bad either common rules of 
discipline or n common formula of belief.” Yet the one Diet cited 
from Church history before tho time of Constantino -because it 
involved nn appeal to tho secular arm -which Dr. Hatch even calls 
4 ‘ the governing rase/' tells directly against this view of the facts. 
Wo are reminded how, when Paul of Samosata in tho third ct?n- 
tUTy refused to recognizo tho verdict of the Synod which con- 
demned him, and retained possession of bis church and seo-hnn.-e 
at Antioch, tho Jlish ops appealed to tho heathen Emperor Au* dian, 
who accepted the delusion of the I fish op of Romo in the mailer and 
ejected bun. This looks very much as if the Church had both a 
discipline and doctrine of her own, *o well ascertained that I he civil 
power could hardly decline in matters affecting property rights to 
give effect to it. As to tho appeal to tho Roman and Italian 
bishops, it. was natural enough that the Emperor should take tho 
Bishop of his Imperial city and his Suffragans as tho be.*t expo- 
nents of Church doctrine, and their sentence in fa. t simply re- 
affirmed that of the local Synod. 

But after the conversion of Constantino, when 44 tlie Catholic ] 
Church” — itself a mere creature and 44 denotation of Roman law ” — 
first began to art in concert and to have u common rule of disci- 
pline and faith, for this she was indebted wholly to the beneficent 
intervention of the Stato. And hero again two crucial cam s nu* 
cited, which to any one moderately familiar with the history of 
tho period will appear to prove just the opposite of what the 
writer’s argument requires— the Council of Nice, and the Donatist 
Schism. As to the former, it is true that the first. (Ecumenical 
Council was summoned by Constantine -according to somo at 
the suggestion of l*opo Silvester, according to others by tho 
advice of Homos- in any case certainly acting under episcopal 
guidance. It is also true that, he pointedly disclaimed at its 
opening all right to interfere with tho doctrinal decision of the 
controversy, und lhat it in fact decided in a sense exactly opposite 
to what he desired and bad strongly urged beforehand in lii.s letter 
to tho Bishop of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius, wheroho treats 
the question at issue between Arina and Athanasius as a mere quarrel 
about words, and wishes it to be arranged on the modern Broad 
Church plan of 4 * agreeing to differ.” What the Council did was 
to excommunicato Anus, and to formulate the Nicone Creed ; and 
when for half a century afterwards the civil power took the Arian 
side, and actually persecuted tho orthodox, the Church held to 
her derision and the Arians had eventually to succumb. That 
haidly looks tw if 44 tho civil power shaped the doctrine” of the 
Chuvch. As to tho Donatist Schism, the statement — it is a mere 
statement without attempt at proof — that 44 the question formally 
raised was formally decided by the. State" U so marvellous that 
we hardly know bow to deal seriously with it. Readers who 
know little more of theology or Church history than may be gained 
from Dr. Newman’s Apologia will bo familiar with the famous 
dictum of St. Augustine, Sccnrus judical or bis icruiruvh It was 
tho Synods of tho Church which condemned lJonatisra, though it i* 
unfortunately true that their authority was for a time vindicat' d 
by an appeal to 44 the ultima ratio of tho sword,” which however 
tho nniraerous violence of the Oireumcellions had provoked. Pawing 
over for want of spaco the case of St. Ambrose and Palladium, which 
prove less than nothing for the Ernslian argument, we come to 
the notorious Hrnoticon of the fifth century, of which l)r. Hatch 
thinks it enough to tell us that 44 the Emperors themselves sometimes 
promulgated doctrines, and anathematized thofo who dcclinod to 
accept them.” Mfo doubt if he could point to any other instance 
of this, and tho single exception is just of tho kind which 
clinches and confirms tho rule. Zeno did what Constautine vainly 
sought to induce the bishops of bis dav to do, but did not 
venture to do himself; he slurred over by nu imperial edict — 
composed by or under ths direction of Acacius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople — a dispute held to concern matters of faith. The 
'immediate result wa*. in MU man’s words, 44 without reconciling the 
two original conflicting parties, to give rise to a third.” Mean- 
while the edict was at ouoo condemned by Pope Simplician, and 
the first act of his successor, Felix, next year was to condemn it 
afresh At the head of a Synod as 44 nn audacious proceeding of the 
Emperor who dared to dictate articles of faith, and seed plot of 


impiety," and to anathematize Acacius andall the bishops who had 
subscribed it. The Patriarch of Constantinople for awhile adhered 
to tho Emperor, and n schism of Rost and Weat followed, but it 
was only through tho abandonment of the lienoticon thatifc, was 
eventually healed. Meander speaks in the same sense aaKlman. 
As to Dr! Hatch's idea that, 44 supposing the support of the State 
had continued to be given to tho decisions of the Council of 
Ephesus ” — bv which In* means the Istf roeinium of 449— 44 and 
the Council of Chalcedon (which condemned it two years later) had 
never been lurid, there is ttrong reason for believing ” that 
Eutychianisin would have become tho dominant, creed, it is enough 
to observe that tho discussion of such arbitrary hypotheses, os to 
wliat would have lmpponerl if the courso of Church history had been 
wholly different from what it was, are about as profitable as the 
discussion of tho problem, once rained by an Evangelical preacher,, 
ns to “ what would have happened to tho four vast continents of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, if Eve had nover eaten that 
fatal apple." 

Dr. I latch admits that with the fall of the Roman Empire a 
ronsifb ruble change came over the state of things, but ho endeavours 
to show that 44 the control of the civil power over both doctrine and 
discipline dots not diminish as we approach tho threshold of the 
middle ages, ’ which is true, as no such control as he supposes had 
ever existed. Ho naturally makes tho most of the influence 
exercised by (’harleuiagno on ecclesiastical legislation, but is of 
course obliged to allow that tho whole Carolingian sj'stom “de- 
pended on the personality of the Emperor " and very soon fell to 
pieces after his death. And when ho dwells on the legislation of 
mixed parliaments — liko Koine of tho Councils of Toledo — in which 
both luity and spiritualty took part, he seems to forget that this 
means something very different from the ecclesiastical legislation 
of mixed assemblies of the kind in our own day. With very few 
exceptions llie only educated class of the community in that age 
were the clergy, who therefore exercised a preponderant control 
even over civil legislation, and would be pretty sure to have the 
practical decision of all spiritual questions debuted in such assemblies 
left in their hands. A skilful but very inaccurate use is madoof the 
Jsidorian decretals, compiled about the middle of the ninth century, 
which did in truth form 44 tho historical beginning of that enormous 
change in ecclesiastical judicature which distinguishes the middle 
ages from earlier Christian times.” But the change did not 
consist, 11s is here intimated, in the transformation of an Erast ian 
into nn ecclesiastical system of Church government, but in the 
consolidation of the Papal monarchy by a gradual subordination 
or extinction of the hierarchical, metropolitan, and synodical 
riirhts which had previously counterbalanced and limited it. Dr. 
Hutch’s 44 historical argument,” in short, is not that a true Church 
system whs gradually corrupted into a false one, but that there 
was never, properly speaking, any real Church system at all : the 
Church never had any corporate life, except as a fraction 01 the 
civil ndminiriratiou. Of this view, which might be subjected to a 
far more searching exposure than we have room for here, we must 
be cunt cut to say, in the author's owu words, “with such a 
theory the facts of history are altogether inconsistent.” It may 
fuit her be doubted whether such a Church os is hero sketched 
out , apart from its unhistorical basis, would, if it existed, be of 
uny greater practical service for religious purposes than 44 the 
Church of Humanity,” which has of lato been so assiduously 
preached to us. 


THE PAIRS SALON. 

A LTHOUGH tho average quality of the work displayed 
is no worse than usual, this year’s exhibition is in many 
ways disappointing. This is especially the cose with the 44 Salon 
Carre,” where the most important pictures, with two exceptions, 
arc placed. Here we find the most ambitious picture which M. 
Bouguereau has hitherto painted. The subject chosen is 44 La 
Jeunesso de Bacchus." A more carefully balanced composition it 
would be impo.^iblo to find, and the figures, nineteen in number, 
are fitted iuto tho canvas with matchless dexterity ; but, in spite 
of these merits, and of the amount of academic learning displayed 
in the drawing of the figures, the result obtained is anything out 
agreeable. Tho cunningly contrived contortions of the figures 
convoy no impression of movement, and, us usual, M. Bouguereau’s 
colour is suggestive of wax and butter rather than of flesh. In 
the same room hangs a picture of heroic proportions by M. Cormon, 
painted for the pro-historic museum at tit. Germain, the subject 
chosen being the return from a bear-hunt in tho Age of Stone. 
This is a grievously disappointing picture, aud shows a marked 
falling off from tho 44 Gain," of which we spoke at some length on 
a former occasion. The general effect is terribly heavy, and ‘the 
maimer in which the work is conceived is rather worthy of tat 
operatic sceuo-p&intor than of a great imaginative artist such as 
>i. Gorman has proved himself to be. Few men, indeed, could 
cope with the technical difficulties which such a work pre- 
sents ; but this doos not prevent the work itself from possessing a 
distinctly ludicrous side. The group of stalwart ruffiattyfcrho have 
brought home the bear in triumph is distinctly Freqtoh— we had 
almost said Parisian — and its members appear from the melo- 
dramatic attitudes which they assume to be familial* with the 
44 Porte St. -Martin.’’ At the door of a large rude hut sitl an bid 
man somewhat resembling Mr. Walt Whitman, who {s' apparently 
much disgusted at being diverted from his occupation of whittling 
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a thick stick which ho nurses on his knees. It is an inexplicable 
circumstance that tho women, whose costume is as scanty as 1 hat 
of tlje pun-browned men, should bo represented with white skins. 

M. Raphael Collin’s “fltiS” is a work of considerable charm, very 
delicate, though perhaps a trifle lifeless in its scheme of colour ; 
there is An indefinable grace in llio distant figure of the woman 
half wading, half swimming, in the river, which, with its thick 
border of trees, forms the background of tho picture. There is a 
delicious group of three figures on the bank — those in the fore- 
ground are perhaps not quite free from the charge of alfoctation 
and a tendency to incorrect drawing. They bIiow, however, ti 
feeling for beauty of lino which is rarely to be met with. One of 
the most admirable and powerful works in modern French art Is 
tho 44 Vengeance d’Urbain VI./’ by M. Jean-Paul Laurens. Tho 
picture represents an u oubliette,” in which tho Pope stands feast- 
ing his revenge on the sight of the bodies of certain cardinals who 
lie in their red robes at the foot of tho wall before him. The 
j*cene is carried out with great dramatic force, und with that 
highest form of technical ability which makes ouo forget the 
means employed in the end attained. 

Another very powerful picture is M. Airne Morot'e 44 El Brovo 
Toro,” an incident in a bull-fight rendered with scrupulous fidelity. 
The bull lias charged an unlucky horse up agaiust the barrier where 
another horse lies dead. The perfect drawing of tho group, and tho 
contrast between tho furious movement of the hull and of the hope 
falling backwards, with the impassivo pose of the picador standing 
in tho stirrups with lance directed downwards to tho hull’s neck, and 
tho carefully-studied expressions of tho crowd behind, would lmyo 
delighted Thdopliile Gautier'* heart beyond measure. There is 
mueh beauty in M. Jules Breton's picture of 44 Los Commimiuntes/’ 
although it is far from ranking with tho exquisite work ho ex- 
hibited last. year. 44 Sur la Route on Iliver,” by tho same artist, 
is flimsy and atlected. It is with no small satisfaction that wo 
can asaert that the foremost place in landscape in this year's Salon 
is taken by an Englishman. Tho works exhibited by Mr. Harry 
Thompson show an alliance of poetic genius with thoroughly 
sound execution which makes one think of tho greatest names nt 
landscape art while looking at what ho haw produced, although wo 
must add that his pictures are thoroughly original both in selec- 
tion of subject and in ruann» r of execution. Tho titles of his 
pictures aro 44 ITu Vieux ( -he min — Ficardio” and *' tin Calvairo- - 
Moutona.” Of tho two, wo prefer the last, which has this sea lor 
background. The cross from which tho picture takes its name 1ms I 
fallen against the houghs of a ireo which occupies the right-hand 
corner of the canvas ; a few sheep, followed by tho shepherd, 
whoso eyes are directed to the cross, stray among the long grass ; 
tho remainder of the flock has taken refuge under the Ice of a 
steep bank sloping towards the sea. We can attompt no further 
description of a work of which the truthfulness far above mere 
realism springs from a highly poetic nature. The companion 
picture displays one of those grand sweeps of hill, with a heavy mass 
of cloud on tho horizon, which Mr. Thompson knows so well how 
to render. The sheep in tho foreground are admirably treated. M. 
Nozal’s 44 Etang do la Mor-ltouge a Bronne ” shows a remarkable 
feeling for the beauty of nature— it is a work of great prowisp. 
31 . Nozal also exhibits two pastels of very high excellence. A 
picture of the sands at Grandcamp at low tide affords a good 
example of M, Pelouse ; the drawing and perspective are faultless, 
and tne construction of the sky is thoroughly workmanlike, but we 
wish that this artist would abandon tlio chocolate-like scheme of 
colour in which he has indulged for the last few years. M. Adrien 
Demont exhibits a landscape, 14 La Nuit,” of singular beauty— an 
expanse of undulating hills, with a pool formed by the waste 
water from a stone cistern in the foreground. . Land and clouds 
are bathed in ft soft luminous atmosphere, admirably felt and ren- 
dered. With a very few other exceptions the landscapes exhibited 
this year are wofully commonplace, and somewhat below the usual 
level of workmanship. Among these exceptions we may men- 
tion 44 La Siesta,” by M. Durst; “ MavtScago/’ by M, Yon. and 
Montenard'a 44 Village de Sixfours,” which may fairly rank with 
bis best productions. The unhiding of a cargo of oranges aud 
lemons at Toulon, also by M. Montenard, is a brilliant piece uf 
colouring, We have already said that the general effect of this 
yearns exhibition at the Palais de JTndustno is unsatisfactory. 
We must add that wo are more than compensated for this 
disappointment by the magnificent decorative work of M , Puvis 
de vnavanaes. “ Le Bois sacre, cher aux Arts et aux Muses.” 
is {ti our opinion, the finest work the master has yet produced. 
The noblo simplicity of tbo groups of figures and tho broad 
gtandeur of the landscape ere beyond all praise. The reflection 
iff slightly troubled water of a brilliant yellow sky and a crescent 
moon has ft majestic splendour of colour that we have rarely 
seen approached. If we have any fault to find in this groat 
work of imagination, it must be with two figures of boys in the 
right-hand corner, which seem unfortunately weak in drawing und 
perhaps somewhat wanting in intention. “ La Maladie ; la Conva- 
lescence— dlptyque,” by M, Bernard, shows decorative qualities of 
a Ugh order, and a power of draughtsmanship for above tho ave- 
rage. Salon which, it nfost be confessed, is singularly poor in 
portraits, M. Bettard takes a foremost place with his admirable 
portrait of M. Francis Magnerd, which displays extraordinary 
vitality and precision of modelling, ahd (in water-colour) of 
U. Legros, looking round from the etching-table at which ho 
i$ seated. The perfect resemttouoe tad the life that abounds 
in the &ce tad hands, and in the sudden movement which is in- 
dicated in every fold oi the coat, make this tho work of an artist 


of genius. The accessories are dealt with in masterly fashion, 
and the simplicity of the means employed is beyond all praise. 
We may also call attention to a portrait of M. L. Bock, by JM. • 
Henry Itachou, which is alike excellent in the power of seizing 
character which it betrays and in its truth of colour and sterling 
honesty of execution. Mr. Sargent’s portrait of a lady is tho most 
disquieting object that eyes ever looked upon, roe hideous colour 
and the fantastic drawing which Mr. Sargent has brought together 
in this strange work fairly puzzle the will. Mr. Whistlers por- 
traits of Carlyle and of Miss Alexander are probably familiar to our 


readers. \V o may state that tho portrait of Carlyle appears to 
have guinod much from time. M. Rlbqt’s M Portrait de ma I illo 
is worthy of his great reputation, and is very impressive in effect. 
M. Homier is soon at hia best in 44 Nymphe qui nlouro/ ft kneeling 
figure, with M. Hennor’s usual conventional Background. The 
colour of the flesh and hair is of unapproachable brilliancy, and the 
transitions from light to shadow are exquisitely subtle. His 44 Christ 
au Torabeuu” is painfully manm^orl. To M. Bompard honour is 
due for exhibiting tho 44 Prenchiost ” picture in the Salon. In his 
“Boucher Tunisian ” we have livers, lights, and alt manner ot 
viscera, besides the amorously wrought print of a bloody hand on 
a wall. . _ 

To turn to more engaging subjects, M. Iloilbuth sends a 
deliciously fresh river-sceno entitled 44 Promenade/’ with ladies in 
a boat in tbo foreground. Ono of the marked successes of the 
year is 44 A la salle Grafl’ard,” by M. Jeon Bdraud. The picluro 
represents a revolutionary meeting. A joyously disreputable 
orator, with hand uplifted and tho inevitable glass of sugar-and- 
water by his side, snouts from the “ tribune/’ to the huge delight 
of a crowd of men and women enveloped in tobacco-smoke, while 
a group of imperturbable reporters writ© at a table. Tho execu- 
tion is wonderfully dexterous, and tho various types of character 
are portrayed with rare felicity. Altogether, wo suspect that M. 
Bdraud would pa?s a very bad quarter of an hour if the Commune 
ere to regain power in Paris. M. Benjamin Constant contributes 
tho best work ho has hitherto produced. 44 Los Ch»5rifns ” is, iu fact, 
a chrf (fa wire of Oriental painting. Tho flesh painting of the figures 
of tlio women who lie listlessly on tho gorgeous divan against tho 
wall of the harem is admirably rich, and tho figure of the woman 
sitting with her body pharply upright and arms down is wonderful 
in its allure . Tho flash and colour of the jewels she wears are 
marvellously rendered, and tho treatment of texture is throughout 
fairly astonishing in its perfection. The picture is perfectly enve- 
loped in a rich half-light, while two brilliant sunbeams strike the 
wall above the figures, and broad clay light streams on the figure 
of the guard at the door in ono corner. M. Lefebvre is not 
.seen to advantage in a vaporous chalky female figure, entitled. 
“ L v Aurora *' ; neither cau we boo anything to admire in M. 
Dagnaii-Bouveret’s 44 Hamlet et lea Fossoyeurs.” His Hamlet is 
ail unmistakable Frenchman of rather nn objectionable type, and 
there is un offensive spruceness about tho whole picture. His 
portrait of M. Courtois has many good qualities. M. Van Marckes 
absence is keenly felt among the painters of animals, although 
wo find a fine ‘picture of cows— “ IVituroge- -environs de la 
Haye,” by M. Mauve. M. Vnillefroy sends two good pictures 
of catLle, and M. Guignard exhibits a clever Btudy of a calf 
being fed. The most powerful animal picture exhibited is that 
by ST. Dupr6, “ La Prairie Normande a girl with two cows 
in a Normandy meadow— a work which shows great vigour and 
power of technique. Mr. Dannat sends n remarkable picture of a 
Spanish interior eutitled 41 Un Quatuor,” and Mr. Hawkins shows 
a marked advance in 44 Pauvres Gens,” a subject taken from a poem 
by M. CopptSe. There is a great refinement of feeling in this pic- 
ture. M. Comerre’s “Pierrot” is an elaborate study in white, 
showing wonderful facility of execution. 44 La Itentrtfe/’ by M. 
Israels, is fully worthy of his name. We conclude by calling 
attention to two beautiful and original littlo pictures bjr M. 
Menard, “ Lea premiers Astronomes " and lt Ruth et Booz/ and 
to a conscientious study of a head, 41 Une Vduitienne,” by Mr. 
Bottomlev. 


SOUTHWELL AND UCHKIELD. 

O N Wednesday and Thursday of lost week there wore functions 
in two adjacent Cathedrals in the ‘wiling woodv midlands 
which had, formally speaking, nothing to do with each other, but 
which could hardly be dissociated in thought by those to whom 
the rapid and general development of the Cathedral system in 
England is a matter of great interest os much for tta practical 
utility as for its artistic attractiveness. Out of the two counties 
which make up the fresh diocese of Southwell* Nottinghamshire 
i8 a clear gainer by the new creation which has set up the see- 
town in its midst. In ancient times tho county was a spur 
of tho north, projecting into midland England as a member both 
of the province and of tho diocese of York, boasting of old days 
of its Archbishop’s palace at Southwell, and proud of its collegiate 
church at the same place. Southwell Minster was a collegiate 
church, iu the size and beauty of the structure os well as in legal 
incidents and in its remote antiquity, but it had been afflicted 
with a constitution which seemed as if intended to reduce the 
, theory of corporate churches to an absurdity, for it had sixteen 

S rebendariea, but no dean or other heady and its atatutes only 
oraaoded quadrennial residence, . 

In the innovating days of 1840 and tho following years 
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tho Chapter of Southwell, which might have been made useful, 
ns the collegiate churches of Manchester and Ripon were 
in being constituted seats of new bishoprics, was doomed 
to gradual extinction, and Notts itself was carried over to 
the province of Canterbury and diocese of Lincoln, near 
which it lay conveniently, but to which it had been from 
tho earliest days of English Christianity a perfect stranger. 
Abortive projects of ft Di^hop of Southwell were breathed from 
time to time and died away, till Sir Richard Cross arose to make 
them a reality. We cannot say so much ns to tho advantage 
which ha» accrued to tho other county which has helped to make 
up the boo of Southwell. Derbyshire had never had a bishop of 
its own, but it had for twelve hundred years belonged to what 
Dr. Ridding pic.tureivpioly culled tho imperial s«‘o of Lichfield, 
and now it continues to'lmvu no bishop of its own and to he in- 
volved in tlin moil and toil of organizing a new ecclesiastical com- 
munity. Still we holiove that the sacrifice is for the present a 
necessity, ns wo nro conv ino'd, and as we have taken occasion to Bay, 
that Southwell is tin* only possiblo sue-lown for the diocese which 
includes N »t tin^Juuu and Derby. 

Tho diocese of Southwell having by groat munificence been 
constituted, and Dr. Kidding having been c< macerated firM Dishop, 
he was enthroned in tho old minster, now transformed into a 
cathedral, on Wednesday in last week with general content- 
ment. Tho church, full an it is of eceWiulogicul interest and 
beauty, looked its best, tho altar in its seemly appointments was 
a landmark of progress, the day was fine, tho ceremonial was 
decorously and solemnly ritual (nut ritualistic), the gathering of 
clergy was multitudinous, and lay folk thronged, tho one defect 
being the shortcoming of territorial magnates. Tho Dishop’s 
Berlin »n was in excellent Kngli.sb, and not incapable of being 
glossed according to the hearer’s prepossessions As, however, 
the upshot scorned to bo no persecution, persons were iu general 
well content. 

This is not tho time to dcHcriliu the minster. Wo need only 
nay that it enters the ranks of English Cathedrals with very dis- 
tinct characteristics. Tho broad and inaasjvo Norman nave, with 
the fiat pilaster-like shafts lo the triforium, and the circular 
clerestory lights, form a typo of the style which is net Durham, 
or Ely, or Waltham. Tho Early Pointed choir is le^s distinctive, 
but is beautiful ; while the Middle Pointed octngonsd Chapter- 
house with its carvings of foliage, while much smaller than tjjoso 
of York, Wells, and Westminster, is of a like artistic quality. Tho 
conical cappings have been replaced on tho two western of the 
three Norman towers, and in place of the ruined Palace at tho 
west end, the generosity of Dishop Trollope and of others is 
raising liurd by a new pile, of which a very successful hall 
designed by Mr. Dudley, has been completed. 

Tho function at Lichfield was more elaborate in its details, 
although of a less exceptional character than tho one at Southwell, 
and it was linked with the permanent embellishment of the 
structure. Detween a quarter of a century and thirty yoars back 
Lichfield, then ruled by Dean Howard, under tho advice of 
Sir Hilbert Scott, took an early lead in tho now universal 
work of Cathedral restoration, and we remember that we called 
Attention at the time to the phenomenon, then lets a matter of 
course than it has since become, of the ceremonial of the reopen- 
ing having evoked an external demonstration of popular favour. 
Since that day Lichfield has gone on, with various changes 
of Dishop, Dean, and Canons, holding, and more than holding, its 
own among cathedrals that work and are felt until the present 
Dean, Dr. Bickerstcth, resolved upon an effort to supply tho 
feature still most chiefly wanting towards the old completeness of 
the pile. The interior had been carefully and richly restored, 
whitewash had given way to tho delientn rose-coloured atono, n 
scries of modern monuments of unusual merit had gradually 
thronged tho east end ; while outside the three spires stood up far 
And near a unique landmark. But tho western facade, which had 
in tho middle ages vied with Wells und Salisbury in its well- 
grouped ranges of elligiea, now only showed a crumbling mass of 
grimy plaster shams and a few battered figures. This was what 
the Dean resolved upon setting right, and he has carried through 
hia bold intention. The west end, under Mr. J. O. Scott’s care, 
is now of red saudstone, and most of the effigies have been placed 
on their renewed pedestals. The*e, without ueing of the highest 
art, adequately and congruously make up a telling architectural 
picture. A largo proportion are tho handiwork of Miss Grant. 
A rather loss pronounced Action in some of tho figures would have 
been preferable. 

With a restored west front came a restored organ and elab- 
orate services, while processions and thronging congregations 
celebrated the double incident. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preached one of the sermoue, and again look the opportunity of 
expounding that theory of the place of cathedrals in the economy 
of the Church of which he has so firm a grasp, And which, as 
enforced by one in his position, is likely to near good fruit. 
During tho present week Lichfield Cathedral has become the scene 
of another experiment in the practical working of the Cathedral 
system, for its Bishop held there a Diocesan Synod, tho first sinco 
tpe Reformation, of its clergy, now reduced to Staffordshire and 
half Salop. This Synod was not merely one of clerical delegates, 
which was all that Bishop Phillpotts attempted at Exeter in 1851, 
Iwt of all the clergy of the diocese. 


A WINTER WALK IN GERMANY. 

T HERE is h groat difference lie tween the serious student and 
the mere collector of folk-lore. If the work of the fo^plr is 
to possess auy value, he must bo a man of wide reading, of largo 
linguistic attainments, and of considerable critical ability. None 
of these things are requisite in him who is content simply to 
record the songs, the legends, and the superstitions of tho people, 
as Sir Walter Scott did, long before they were supposed to possess 
a scientific value or the earliest of hia published poems was 
planned. The wider the collector’s knowledge is, tho greater hia 

f ilename, bot h in acquiring and arranging hia materials, will doubt- 
css become ; but the only gifts the pursuit demands in him at 
starting are a facility in conversing with country people of all 
classes, and a strict accuracy in noting down what they say. It is 
only fair to add that in Northern Europe he is not likely to find 
much that is absolutely new. Earlier writers havo borne away the 
rich sheaves of the harvest, and he must bo content to glean after 
them. Besides this, the beliefs and usages of which he is in search 
are rapidly dying out, and it must ho confessed that the survivala 
of tho spirit-world display a lamentable want of originality; the 
bumo tale is told of 11 dozen haunted castles, and the ghost of one 
churchyard has usually contracted tho idiotic habits of his kina- 
miin iu the next. Such treasures as thoso contained in the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border and Grimm's Fairy Tales are no 
longer to bo found in the countries that once yielded them so 
freely. The collector is as unlikely to discover a new fairy-tale 
as n‘ new butterfly; he must bo content with variations and 
comparatively unimportant superstitions. But the search for 
these lias a charm ; it may prove tho motive of many a 
pleasant ramble, it adds a zest to more distant excursions, 
and enables him to pass not unpleasantly one of the rainy days^ 
which are the chief annoyance of those who travel on foot. 
Above nil, it brings him constantly into contact with tho simplest 
and most healthy forms of human fife; and this in itself is an 
advantage. Ho learns to love the company of old people and 
little children, and is preity certain never to become an admirer of 
M. Zola. 

Though Germany has been more fully explored in this direction 
than almost any oilier country, it still possesses peculiar attrac- 
tions for the collector. The peasantry in the ( Vntro and tho South 
are more easily accessible than English farm-labourers, and their 
minds are more richly stored with the wisdom and foolishness of the 
past. Not that they are more superstitious; the ancient rite has 
become a mere game, and the charm a jest ; the old story is told 
oftenev than not with an incredulous smile ; hut even the middle- 
aged are not afraid that you will laugh at them for talking about 
such matters, aud the aged love to dwell upon thorn, together with 
tho other memories of their youth. Every district, too, has its- 
own poculiar character. In East Friesland the legends are dark, 
stern, at times tragic ; even when heathen in their origin, they 
have been remoulded by the spirit, of a firm Protestant faith. la 
Central Germany t hey are brighter and unuo humorous, occasion- 
ally moro grotesque ; the deepest note they touch is a certain 
pensive tenderness, and hardly a trace of conscious Christianity is 
to be found among them, though bore and there tho memory of 
a saint now forgotten in the district may bo found in a strange 
combination with othor materials. In the Austrian Alps, again, 
they are more graceful, imaginative, pathetic, and almost in- 
variably strongly coloured by Catholicism. Thus the Frau Berchta 
or Frau Iiohle of other districts bore becomes the Wife of 
Pilate, to whom popular fancy lias assigned a sad but not ignoble 
fate ia tho other world. As she confessed the truth and yet was 
not baptized, her spirit is doomed to wander through the earth till 
the Judgment Day, and to her the souls of all unbaptizod children 
aro gathered. Of summer nights she leads them through the corn, 
and ilax fields, wlmre they pluck off the mildewed ears and the 
harmful insects, and bear them away iu their little pitchers ; but 
in winter, particularly about Christmas-time, the strange pro- 
cession will sometimes pass through a village in which an 
inconsolato mother dwells, and then a little hund will tap at the 
window, and whou the mourner look 9 out she will see her child.no 
longer the baby they carried to the churchyard six mouths ago, out 
a little bright-eyed thing who, if it had a* living body, one would 
take to be throe or four years old. Yet she knows at once that it 
is her own, and it says, " Mother, you must stop crying, all your 
tears fall into my pitcher, it has grown so heavy that 1 can scarcely 
carry it, and they drip down on my clothes and make them so cold 
Qnd cumbersome that I can't koep up' with the rest.” If the* 
mother glances down tho street she will see a form so bright 
“ that you might have taken it for Our lady's,” with a throng of 
little children crowding round her, u as if they loved her." 

If you chance upon a young wife who has lost her first-born 
within a few minutes of its birth, you may hoar such a story as 
this even on a summer excursion, and if you havo ones hoard 
it from such lips you will not be likely to forget it; but 
tho collector's true harvest-time is winter, when the nights arc long 
and little can be done in the fields. You can allow yourself a 
week or ten days' holiday, and await the first frost thatjpromisea 
to be permanent as eagerly as the fox-bun ter expects a {Saw* As 
soon as it comes, you pock your knapsack with what comforts you 
believe to bo indispensable, and a quantity of paper cut in the form 
you habitually use, so that on your return you can slip each leaf into 
its proper portfolio without trouble. You carry your nqte-book in 
your pocket where you can reach it at any moment, and are prepared 
to start You are living in Central Germany, let us say, and far 
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away among* the hills there is a village with a good country inn— 
not an hotel— which is to bo your headquarters. The railway 
passes within some fifteen or twenty miles of it, and you tako your 
place so as to arrive at tho most convenient station in tho evening 
of the fijfct day. Here you probably dine ill and sleep worse. The 
bedroll, which seems an ice-house whon you enter it, has grown 
intolerably close and hot before it is time for you to rise ; yet you 
dare not open a window. The outer air is too keen for any con- 
stitution to boar tbo change of temperature which tho smallest, 
opening would suddenly cause. You got up therefore with a 
flick headache, and loathe the breakfast you ordered overnight. 
Still it must be oaten if tho cold is to be faced. As soon us you 
issue from tho house whore you have left your rugs, overy un- 
covered part of your body tingles as if it had boon beaten with 
stinging-nettles ; but the suu is shining brightly from a cloudless 
sky. There is no sign of snow which might afford you an excuse 
for returning at once to your comfortable rooms. It is with some 
despondency you feel that the adventure has been begun and 
must be carried out to the bitter end. For an hour or so your 
path leads you through an open, plain, which is iu fact the bottom of 
a broad valley. It is utterly wearisome. The fields are not yet dad 
in tho garment of snow which lends a glimmering charm to the 
most prosaic landscape. Everything is stark, and black, and 
dead ; tbo withered leaf hangs motionless from tho bough ; for there 
is no stir in tbo air, and it is well for you that there is none, 
for a wind would render it almost impossible for you to take 
your walks abroad while tho thermometer stands os it docs at 
— 16° II. 1 tut suddenly tho scene changes, the rnnd takes il sharp 
turn into a narrow gorge, thickly wooded with lir. What iu 
flummor was a wild atul noisy brook is now a silent muss of ice. 
Wherever there is a comparatively quiet space it glitters with 
white crystal blades, out of which the great frost dowers rise. 
From the road these might almost be mislakon for water-lilies, 
but ou nearer inspection they are found to consist of larger 
crystals, about- ail inch in diamoter at the base, and from an 
inch and a half to two inches in height, grouped in a circle and 
marked by the most delicate tracery. Round them the ice is quite 
bare, and generally of a brownish black. Tho little waterfalls by 
tho wayside, too, are all changed into Elfin grottoes with fantastic 
ice porticoes. All these things interest you, and you walk quickly, 
and yet somehow you seem to get forward but. slowly. It is not 
the chilliness of the air, so much ns t,he weight of your winter 
clothing, that mukes the miles seem so long, and you are glad 
whon the gorge opens, and after a steep ascent you reach llio 
village in which you intend to lunch. 

There is not much life in the inn ; but the landlady— a good, 
kindly, shiftless creature— is glad to have an opportunity of 
chatting with a si ranger in this quiet season of the year, ami so 
she seats herself with her work at the end of the table. After 
satisfying her curiosity by telling her you uru traveling for 
pleasure, to eeo the mountains in winter, which oho evidently 
thinks rather absurd, you turn to other subjects. There is a 
cross-bill in the room, confined in a wooden cage so small that 
it can hardly turn in it. You ask her why she keeps it, and 
she tells you it has a wonderful power of attracting to itself 
overy disease thnt would otherwise prey upon tho household, 
iu such a way that it dies and the children remain wo 11 — “at 
least, that is what they say, mul whon one has children one cannot 
be too careful of them.” The old Northern story, which is best, 
known to Englishmen by Longfellow's little poem, will at once 
occur to you. Was this the blessing that was pronounced upon 
the bird — that it, too, should be able to sutler and to din for men P 
There is something pleasing in the thought, but tho reader will bo 
more successful than tho writer if ho is able to find any authentic 
trace of tho legend in districts where the superstition is universal. 

In the meantime other guests lm\ e arrived who have been to a 
neighbouring market-town, and waut a dram to keep out tho cold . 
Afl your lunch is finished, and you are going in tho same direction, 
you join thorn ; their company makes the way seem shorter, 
though you are not likely to pick up much to suit your purpose 
from them, except sumo such remark as this : - u You know why 
Providence didrvt give the goat as long n tail as the cow P ” “ No.” 
ki Because lie would only have switched his own eyes out with it.” 
In about an hour your ways part ; your own lends up a somewhat 
toilsome ascent. First, you pass a beech wood, every sprig of 
which is hung with long, delicate pointed crystals, thin and dainty 
as the frost dowers on a -window. The trees are so thickly 
covered that it is difficult to understand whence the diamond 
fragments which lie scattered round your feet have fallen, though 
you eoon notice that it is the birds that knock them down. 
The afternoon sun iB shining brightly on your right, aud tho 
whole wood is ablaze with a splendour such as summer cannot 
rival. When you issue from it you come upon a piece of 
open ground, which is probably marshy iu summer; the only 
trees before you are a few mountain ash scattered here and 
there along the road, each of which, as you approach it, you 
find to 4 be clamorous with tho birds that are eagerly stripping 
it of its berries. By the time you reach tho watershed you sro 
glad that you will have no more (-limbing to do to-day, and 
shortly afterwards you o\er(aho the carrier-woman. &hu looks ohl 
and infirm, and you hope it is genuine pity that induces you 
to unmuikle your knapsack, to throw it upon her hand-cart, and to 
oiler to drag the whole to the next village; but it is true that thtf 
straps have been galling, your shoulders for the last few hours, and 
the change of motion is a relief. If you expected any pleasant 
conversation you ore disappointed; the good lady who trots along 


by year side Ls evidently one of those who are constantly sacri- 
ficing themselves for the children and grandchildren whose lives 
they render unbearable by their constant complaint*. Even to 
you she shows at least as much peevishness as gratitude, and the 
only remark of the slightest interest which she mukes is that, 
tho now clergyman dors not believe in tbe Devil, but then ho 
is young, and never had tho rheumatism.” 

Tho sun has set wheu you leave her at hor own door, and tbo 
road, which once again enters tho pinn forest, becomes dark and 
gloomy, though wherever the boughs part you catch a glimpse 
of the brightening stars. The cold, too, becomes more bitter 
than it lms seemed since the first hour of your walk, but you 
do not much care, as you are now within a measurable distance 
of your dinner. On the bridge you peuefe a moment to cast a 
glance ut tho black water-wheel, studded over with huge icicles, 
which stands motionless on the solid mill- run ; it looks strangely 
u uncanny " in the first rays of tlm rising moon. Then come the 
warm, cosy lights of the cottage windows, and in five minutes 
nioro urn are in your inn. Your arrival is an event. You find 
the clergyman seated in the place of honour, tho chief foresters, 
the head -gamekeeper, tho proprietor of tho saw-mills you have just 
paused, and a few of tho richer peasants; all the aristocracy of the 
village, in fact, arc grouped round the table. In summer this 
circle would rather avoid than seek your acquaintance, but a winter 
tourist iu at least au rare as a black swan. They make room for 
you at once, aud are eager to hear your adventures, or anything 
else you may liavo to say. In thc^e circumstances it will bo 
your own fault if you have not established friendly relations with 
all of them before the evening is over. 


A QUAD]* ANGULAR DUEL. 

f llUE Metaphysical Society is dead. It died two or three years 
l ago. But since it was, during its lifetime, a virtuous entity 
tfhfrh promoted the welfare of muukind, tho work it did still con- 
stitute a factor in the progress of things in general. It bos no 
longer any conscious existence, but its posthumous activity is 
still with us, and its posthumous activity consists chiofiy of the maga- 
zine somewhat clumsily entitled the fourteenth Century. Thus it 
happens that when the metaphysicians who made up the Society (and 
who are, most of them, still happily alive) feel constrained to make 
any observations, they can do so much as before, the principal 
(Inference being, that whereas formerly such observations were 
made for the edification of only a select circle of acquaintances, 
they ore now published for tho instruction of tho world at large. 
During the first half of 1884 a controversy of 11 n unusually picturesque 
and gratifying kind, upon a matter of the greatest possible interest 
to everybody, hua been carried on chielly under tho editorial 
auspices of Mr. Knowles, tho four combatants, each of whom has 
delivered himself of ono discharge, being men whose opinions and 
modes of thought differ, each one from all the others, about as 
widely as possible. Tho four are Mr, Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and Sir James Stephen, 
and the subject of their disputation is the prospect of religion in 
the near future. 

Mr. Spencer may bo regarded as tho original challenger. At 
the Legiuning of the year he stepped into the arena and fired off 
an article called “ Religion ; a Retrospect and Prospect.” The 
8ubs t anco of it was, briefly, that all religions were in their origin 
identical with ghost, stories, and were more deeming of the atten- 
tion of Mr. Myers and Mr. Ciurnoy than of the readers of the 
Nineteenth Century , As to religion, it had boon reserved for 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in tjbe year 1884, to say tho last word about 
it. This lust word is that we are “ever in presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which nil things proceed that we do 
not, and never can, though perhaps .-omo quite dill'erent and very 
superior sort of people, if there were any, could, know anything 
more about this Energy than the facts already staled, and that 
cultivated persons often derive some amount of satisfaction from their 
knowledge of these facts. This was tho profession of laith of the self- 
appointed champion of Agnosticism. This blast having been blown, 
tho challenge was not immediately taken up. February came, 
and the monthly reviews wore published, but as far as tbo ultimata 
result of religions speculation was concerned there was silence. 
Every ono appeared to be willing that Mr. Spencer should be left 
undisturbed in his probably solitary ecstasy of contemplation of 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy. But tide forbearance could not 
endure. The prospect of tearing Mr. Spencer la pieces, and 
exposing his cut burnt in all its naked deformity, was too Alluring 
to be resisted. Accordingly, as when, in a languishing debating 
society, somebody has laid himself open to obvious( retorts, and his 
resumption of his scat is followed by a pause, some veteran 
of tho club rise 9 modestly, and prefacing his observations with 
gt Having waited, Mr. Chairman, in the hope that soino worthier 
member, &c.,” proceeds to dance upon bis victim, so on tbe 
jst of March did Mr. Frederic Hamsun, the chosen champion 
of latter-day theology, and tho h»>ro of innumerable similar con- 
llicts, stride into the well-known libl.*, and join issue with the 
presumptuous foe. Mr. Harrison is u person of much humour, 
and he is accordingly by no means ashamed ttb hoste tloceri. 
Ten of the twelve pages contained in “ The OhoBt of Reli- 
gion” might, not to say have, with the slightest alteration of 
specific terms, been addressed to Mr. Harrison himself. 11 Worship 
the Unknowable P ” exclaimed Mr. Harrison; “ pray to x n to 
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lighten the burdens of life P bind a base of belief and duty in an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy »<» «««tral and impersonal that even 
its worshippers can only cull it * it/ and not i lie ’ Y Expoet to 
satisfy the craving common to all men for some uueoen suit of a 
something to compensate for 1 ho existence of evil by presenting 
them with Buch a bonele.M abstraction as this? Preposterous ! ” 
And Mr. Harrison n. j even w» far carried away by the torrent of 
his lively criticism as to laugh at u the Fuknowahle *' lor 
w getting itself spelt with a capital U,” and generally to make 
ns much fun of the lnvi.di uho of capitals as Thackeray did in 
the parody which gave so much offence to the author of 
MaUr avert. llut in one thing Mr. Harrison quite Hgned with Mv. 
Spencer. It was quite true that the day of Christianity nnd its 
contemporary religions was past, and quite true that some eubsti- 
tnto was required/ though it could not be found in an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, any moio than iu the discarded speculations about 
ghosts with which Mr. Spencer credits our pimple forefathers. 
Thw was the opportunity to bring in Charles I. We must 
have a religion, uud since wo emmot worship an u it,” our re- 
ligion must he anthropomorphic. What, then, remains? Why, 
of course, u Humanity is the grandest object of reverence within 
the region of the real and the known, Humanity with the world 
on w hich 'it. rests ns its baso and environment.." Mr. Harrison 
concludes his paper, the iconoclastic part of which is admirable, 
with this brief but fervent assurance to all wlmm it may concern 
that Gudlin is their friend, not Short. This was Mr. Harrison's 
shot, fired at Mr. Spencer with, it must be admit led, sufUcieiUly 
destructive effects, and then it was Mr. iluiTUon’s turn to receive 
the lire of Mr. Wilfrid Ward, tie* champion of the older form of 
religion which Messrs. Spencer and Harrison had agreed in treat- 
ing with such lordly contempt. As might ho expected, Mr. Ward, 
whoso article appears iu this month's National Jlwirw, ii very 
merry and very amusing over his two predecessors. Ilo begins by 
likening hia immediate adversary, Mr. llarri&ou, to a most enter- 
taining 1 lunatic, who showed a pane visitor over the asylum in 
which he was confined. Everything ho did and said was per- 
fectly reasonable until ho came to show off his last specimen of a 
monomaniac. This poor fool, ho said, actually supposed himself to 
be Alexander the Great, in which he was “ quite wrong, for 1 am I 1 ! » ilip 
of Maeedon, and my son was a much tailor man than that.” Simi- 
larly, Mr. Harrison whb quite sane as Jong as ho wiu < 'posing the 
absurdity of Mr. Spencer s Energy, and only showed. </l T what ftuff 
he was made when be began to sound the prai.-ns of his own 
Humanity. The difference between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison 
was the difference between Tweedledum nnd Twoedk'dce. Tho 
ono tliiug 011 which they were agreed, and which was therefore 
true, was that you must lm\« a religion of tome kind, from which 
Mr. Ward had no difficulty iu proving that the only possible one 
was Christianity. It. is a pity that Mr. Ward did not publish liis 
article sooner, lie was so long taking aim that Sir James Stephen, 
who had to lire the concluding shot, got tired of waiting for him, 
and in the event the two last weapons went off simultaneously. 
Owing to this hitch, Sir James Stephen covers a good deal of the 
same ground os Air. Ward. JTn likens his two victims to the 
well-known pot and kettle, and proceeds to demolish them both. 
By dint of being a lawyer ns well as a metnphyMchin, Sir James 
has acquired a disagreeable habit of inquiring into the meaning of 
words, and this enables him to demonstrate in a convincing 
manner that. Mr. Spencers disquisitions about Effort, Force, 
and Eneigy have 110 meaning nt ail, and might as well have 
been left unwritten. Ho then insista upon the exceeding ilim- 
eineas of Mr. Harrison’s deity with a force and freshness which 
nr© really surprising, considering that, ho is doing it, »ia ho 
himself candidly observes, “ lor perhaps the tiftietli time.’’ Ono | 
of hi'< sentences is so refreshing to the healthy mind lhat wo can- 
not refrain from reproducing it: — u Mankind is the object of our 
worship — mankind, 11 stupid, ignorant, half beast of a creature, thn 
most distinguished specimens of which have passed their lit <m in 
chasing ehimtoras, and believing and forcing n them to lmlitne in 
fairytales about them — a creature niudo up mostly of units, of 
which ft majority cannot even read, whilst only a small minority 
have the time, or the means, or tho ability to devote any consider- 
able part of their thoughts to anything hut daily labour. For my 
part, t would as soon worship tho ugliest idol in India, before 
which a majority of the. Queen’s subjects chop off tho heads of 
poor little goats.” 

By these nnd similar expressions is Mr. Havrison's own poor 
ghost of a religion made mince-moat of. So far Sir James Stephen 
and Mr. Ward to the same effect, each applauding Mr. Harrison 
for his destruction of Mr. Spencer, and each turning Mr. Harri- 
son’s guns against himself, and taking cruelly complete advan- 
tage of the weak point Mr. Harrison had left iu his own lines. 
But after this comes the port of Sir James Stephen's paper which 
is really a reply upon Mr. \Vai*d, and which ought therefore, if 
the combat had been fought out upon strictly chronological 
principles, to have succeeded it instead of accompanying it in pub- 
lication. For whereas Mr. Ward concludes that the Agnostic and t he 
Positivist, having failed to supply the blank left by their supposed 
destruction of existing religious’ sew l iiuemt, have thereby shown 
that they have failed to destroy it, and that it is, in fact, ns 
necessary And as much justified in its existence as ever, Sir James 
Stephen tolls quite another tale. Upon tho question whether the 
general belief in Christianity is really going, ns Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Harrison suppose, to fade away and expire, the judge does 
not commit himself to any opinion ; buth© suggests hypothetically 
a view which, as far as we know, has never been stated openly 


before, and which, whether wo agree with it or not, deserves 
attention. Suppose, says Sir James Stephen, that Agnostics, or 
Positivists, or any cmucBo should succeed in persuading people 
at large that Christian theology is not true, then we may con- 
fidently expect Ihnt the morality which is distinctively Christian 
will dm with it. If people coaso to believe Christian ^nias, 
tlu*y will ceu^e to believe, or to profess to believe, iu the virtue of 
Fclf-sacrilico tu such. They will not any longer profess to believe 
it right to turn tho other cheek to tho smi ter, or to make over 
one's rout to the spoiler ol' one’s cloak. But so fur from declaring, 
like Mr. Ward, that some religion which will iuculcate these 
duties is necessary, Sir James Stephen thinks that w© shall get on 
about as well as we hitherto have without believing thorn to be 
duties at all. For ho advances the bold proposition that no reli- 
gion Ims ever been really popular or enthusiastically adopted by 
the mass of mankind. People lmvo acquiesced, bo thinks, iu these 
particular theories as part of a religion which they have accepted 
as a whole, but. they have not practically believed in them enough 
to make their conduct habitually conform to them. And he sug- 
ge«uw that, if lhn?e pailicuhir parts of Christian morality aro 
abandoned, there will still remain :i substantial amount of morality 
independent of theology, ami not very much less iu extent than 
that which now practically regulates tin* lives of most people. 
ThiTelnre, while agreeing with Mr. Ward that the two earlier 
disputants have attempted to set up new gods of no value, 
he denies his inference that theology cannot be suffered to 
bec uue extinct, find asserts, on tho contrary, that, if it should 
become extinct, it would make less practical difference than most 
people aro apt to suppose. 

Tho quadrangular duel is thus complete. Xu Theology, anthro- 
pomorphic or otherwise, says Mr. Speucvr, but an Intiriit© and 
Eternal Knenry. Neither Theology nor lnliuito Energy, but tho 
truly anthropomorphic Religion of 1 1 urn unity, says Mr. llarriaon. 
Neither Energy nor Humanity, but Theology, says Mr. Ward. 
Certainly not Energy or Humanity, says Sir James Stephen, and as 
fur Theology we shall bo able to get along without it if necessary, 
ami shall certainly be much bettor without any meaningless 
shams in substitution for it. 


llACTXfr AT KPS50M. 

O NJ5 of the mod important, things in a racecourse is clastic 
turf; but at t lie late Epsuiri meeting the ground was ns hard 
as iron, and almost without licibugo. Owners of valuable rnca- 
hoiscs laid good cause to trouble when they saw them battering 
their legs uu ground that livnlhsl llngt* tones in consistency. Yet 
a twu-your-ohl lhat had nut :!,oo:> guineas aa a yearling was 
brought? out on the first day lor the Woodcote Stakes. This was 
the Buko of Portlands Ro&y Morn, nnd ho was opposed by his 
stable companion llavon L. do ILrsch’a Laverock, a. colt which 
had been purchased for « very similar mum early in May. Other 
owners, however, worn Joss adventurous; *ind the field for the 
Wood co to Slakes was tho smallest »u record, only four of the 
fiftj -0110 horses entered taking part in thn race. Laverock had 
already won two races, and Rosy Muni was to run Jor the first 
time, yet 5 to 2 was laid on tho latter, while 7 to 1 was laid 
agiiin-t the former. Ducat and lorne, a colt and a filly by Kishcr 
mid Hermit, who hud never before run in public, were about as 
much fancied as Laverock. Ducat, closely followed by Rosy 
Morn, made the running, and Laverock and I erne came on to- 
gether a short distance off. Half way down tho bill Rosy 
Morn, who was close tu the rails, took the lead, and camo into 
the straight clear away from thu other homes. A quarter of a 
mile from the winning-post Hannon brought Laverock gradually 
forward, uud at the riuuucn Laverocks head' was tit Rosy Morn's 
girths; but. at tbit moment Archer roused Rosy Morn, who shot 
away at once and bounded in three lengt h* in ml vmco of Laverock. 
Tho other pair were some distance off ut tho finish. Rosy Morn 
is bv Kosicrucian out of Bonnie Kalis, and while he shows all the 
quality that might be expected from such high breeding, be is on 
a larger scale than many of the stock of his sire. Ho is entered 
for tho Two Thousand, *1 lie Derby, and the St. Loger of next year, 
and if ho keeps sound, it is not unlikely that ho may become a 
leading favourite fur one of those races. 

There was a lino race for the Juvenile Plate between St. Rule, 
ridden by Rossi tor, and Gay thorn, ridden by Cannon. Gay thorn ap- 
peared to have the race in hand at the distance, but St. Rule rushed 
up and snatched the prize from him by a head at tho winning-post. 
Shriveuham, who had been the first favourite, was a bad third* 
There was a fine race, again, for the Chotwynd Pluto, which was 
won by the first, favourite, Mr. L. do Rothschild's Aladdin, a 
two-year-old by the Derby winner Sir Bevys ; hut the odds of. 
3 to *1 , which liad been laid on him, wero bcara/ly justified, as he 
oulv won by a nock. 

\Ye described the Derby Ml so urn length last week. Tho objec- 
tion which was lodged against St. GaUeu by Sir John Willoughby 
a dny •»* two after thn race excited but languid interest, us it could 
io no way affect the disposal of the bote. The only other vace of 
special interest on the Wednesday was for the Stenley'tSakes, 
which immediately followed tho Dorby. Grecian Bride, who had 
run Lonely to a head at Newmarket, was made a very strong 
favourite. She won iu a canter by a length and a half* and she 
ran like a smart filly. Her breeding is good, too, As fine is by 
Hermit out of La Bello Hdlene. She shows many excellent 
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points, but exception has boon taken to her loin* and the length 
of her buck, 

Thft Epsom Grand Prize, which is run for on the Thursday of 
the ,°ni week, is one of the most valuable three-year-old races 
of tl/' season. The Derby wns worth 4,850/. this year, and the 
Epsom Grand Prize 3,782 ; but the entumeo for the Derby is 
50/., and half forfeit, whereas it in only 25/. and joL forfeit for tbo 
Grand Prize. Thirteen horses cutuo out- to run for it last week ; 
the only coiupotitorB that hud run in the Derby on the previous 
day being St. M&lurd, who had starts second* favourite for that 
race, aud Woodstock, who lmd made the running for a short dis- 
tance as the field went up the hill. Cherry was a very strong 
favourite. This lilly had run once last year and oneo this year, 
winning on both occasions. She had been n late foal, and conse- 
quently had not run in public uutil the autumn, when sbo came 
out for the Okeveley Stakes at Newmarket, and won in a canter 
by half a dozon lengths. This spring sliw liad started only fourth 
or fifth favourite, at 10 to 1, for the Kempton Park Grand Prize, 
in which who was g‘i\ ing weight to everything in the race, hut she 
won easily by two lengths. Only 6 to 4 was now laid against her 
for the Epsom Grand Prize, although she looked rather rough in 
her coal, and sumo critics thought she moved a little short in her 
preliminary cantor, laid ail, who was receiving 7 lbs. from 
Cherry, was a good second favourite. When receiving 13 lbs. 
from Superbn, she had run her to a head, and she had won four 
races. Other backers fancied St. Mtfdnrd, who wits receiving 2 lbs. 
and sex from the favourite. Kin, sky also was supported by many 
people at about tho same odds as St. M<5durd. lie had been a very 
moderate two-year-old, but ho had won tin* only races for which 
ho had run this season. Campanile made tho running ms fur as 
tho road, »St. Mddard following with a cluster of horses in close 
pursuit, among which were Cherry and Kinsky. About a quarter 
of a mi lo from the winning-post, Archer, who was riding * ’berry 
rather near the rails, h.hv an opportunity of getting through 
tho cluster by which ho had been shut in, and immediately 
dashed to the front. Almost at the same moment Cutiuon shot 
forward on Kinsky, on the other side of the course, aud 
from this point tho race virtually became a match between 
Kinsky and Cherry. It was a very lino struggle, and tho two 
famous jockeys had to use all their skill. Opposite the Stand, 
Kinsky seemed to be overhauling Cherry, and he succeeded in 
getting up to her neck, hut the filly staved the longed and won 
by half 11 length. Cherry, like 1 far water,* is by Sterling ; her dam, 
Cherry Duchess, is by the Duke, and she inherits double crosses, 
within the fifth degree, of the blood of no less than live different 
sires. The iluyal Stakes on the damn afternoon produced an 
interesting raco botwoon Thebnie, Corunna, and Modivd, Tludbnis 
was giving 3 st. 5 11*. to the former and 3 at. to tho latter, but 
after a splendid struggle she won by a head, while Corunna beat 
Modred by a neck. The pace at which the race was run told 
against Thubnis, under her wry heavy weight, for Deceiver went 
away from the start, as hard as ho could, loading at, oue time by 
half a dozen lengths. 

In noticing the race for tho Oaks, it is necessary to recall tho 
race for the One Thousand (ruinous. Bnsvbodv hud won the latter 


race by half a length from Queen Adelaide, and Whitelock had 
been a length behind Queen Adelaide, while ttimdiway was close 
up; but, as the lost-tinmed filly had been scratched for the Oaks, 
we need say nothing further about her. Legacy had also run, 
but who had had enough of it before reaching the Abingdon 
Bottom. Kuperba had been unplaced in the Two Thousand, tho 
only race for which she had started this season ; but it was under- 
stood that she* had wintered very badly, and it. was generally 
ivgroed, among judges of racing, that she was far below her best 
form on the day of that race. As it was, she had run fairly, 
finishing fourth, about three-quarters of a length behind Har- 
vester and St. Mddard, who were only separated by a head. The 
official handicappev had estimated her at 7 lbs. below Busybody, 
and 3 lbs. below Queen Adelaide. Last year sho had beaten ’Queen 
Adelaide at even weights, and Talisman, and Harvester (twice), 
giviug him weight on each occasion. She had won seven races, 
and had earned considerably more than m\ thousand pounds in 
stakes; ao that, if she should havo returned to her two-year-old 
form, them was no denying tho fact that she would havo u great 
chance of winning tbo Oaks. Quilt, a chestnut filly by Hermit, 
had won four of the dozen races for which she ran last year. Her 
form had not been of the highest class, and she bail not boon out 
before this season ; but Hermits are so often dangerous when least 
expected, that they must always be taken into account when they 
start for a race, even when their previous performances have boon 
but second-rate. Kin fauns bad only won one raco out of six 
last year, but she bad run »St. MCdard to a neck, and she had run 
within a length and a half of Harvester. Like Quilt, she had not 
run in public this season before the Oaks. 

Niue fillies went to the poet, whore there was some delay owing 
to the vagaries of Whitelock, who was very fretful anti caused 
several false starts. Kin fauns, Legacy, and’Pinta mado most of 
the running, but as they vpire going round Tattenhani Comer, 
Busybody began to work her way to the front, and on crossing 
the roOTahe took tho lead, attended by Quilt, Kinfauns, and Wild 
Shot, Halfway up the straight, Queen Adelaide came up to tho 
leading horses as if she were going to gallop past them, and 
Superb*, who was ridden by Archer, was following in a manner 
which seemed to threaten danger, especially when the usual tactics 
of her jockey were considered : but when Uannon, who was riding 
Busybody saw Queen Adelaide coming alongside, ho set his mare 


going in earnest, and at the distance Queen Adelaide was beaten. 
Huporba, however, was not to be so easily disposed of, and Archer 
brought her up with ono of bis famous rushes* There was now a fine • 
battle, lbr tin* third time during the meeting, between Cannon and 
Archer, and for a few moments the result seemed doubtful, but 
Cannon held bia own to the end and won by half a leugth. Busy- 
body has now repaid her owner, in stakes alone, nearly ball* the 
8,Scx> guineas she cost him, nor should it be forgotten that tho 
price received for her by her former master has now been raised 
to about 1 i,ooo/. Queen Adelaides running in tho Oaks did not 
scorn consistent with her previous performances ; but she bad bad 
a hard race in the Derby two dayB before, which may have inode 
her a littlo stale. On tho other hand, hor indifferent finish in the 
OaKa may tend to throw some doubts upon tho value of tho form 
she showed in the. Derby. 

Tho clevor thoroughbred pony, Lucy Ashton, started first 
favourite for tho Acorn Stakes for two-year-olds, but she un- 
fortunately split her pastern during the race, so we are not likely 
to see more of her far hcuuo iitun to come. The finish was fought 
out between Grecian llride, the winner of the Stanley Stakes, And 
Vacillation. Tho latter won easily; but she was receiving olbs. 
from the former. This was Vacillation's fourth victory, anu her 
winnings ore already Approaching a couple of thousand pounds. 
Tho celebrated three-year-old St. Simon, who would in all pro- 
bability ha ve won tho Derby if I10 had run in it, walked over for 
the Gold Gup ; and so ended a dusty, cloudy, wiiuly meeting. 


COLONIAL BORROWING. 

rniTE rush of the colonial governments to borrow money in tho 
-I* London market shows no rign of ah itlng. During tho past 
pjv months not fewer than twelvo colonial governments, including 
the Indian, and throe municipal corporations, lmvo applied for do 
less (i rum in the aggregate than 26 J millions sterling, aud 
it is known that several more issues are impending. It must 
bo admitted that, on their side, investors appear bb ready to lend 
ns the colonial governments are to borrow. Only last week tho 
Government ol‘ Queensland was able to raise nearly 2J millions 
sterling, paying no inovo than 4 per cent, per annum; and & 
littlo previously tlio Indian Government borrowed 3 millions at 
3 t >er cent. Indeed, none of tho governments have had to pay 
more tlmn 5 per cent. Whnn it is borne in mind that the popu- 
lation of Queensland at the end of 1S82 did not quite amount 
to a quarter of a million, and that its debt then exceeded 13 
millions sterling, it will be understood how significant it is that 
this government, with 11 population less than that of a second- 
rate English town, has beyn ablo to borrow at tlio rate of 4 per 
cent. The truth is that really sound investments are becoming 
so scarce that the Ibrifty classes know’ not how to dispose of 
their money. Thu Government of tho United States is paying 
off its debts at s'* rapid u rate that United States bonds are no 
longer held in Europe, and very f«w of them are held oven in 
America ilsnlf by private individuals. Our own Government, 
again, 1ms adopted a echhnic for tho redemption of tho debt which 
is estimated to clear it all off in fifty years. In the meantime 
Europe has been t urned into a vast, camp, and may at any moment 
bo plunged into n war of which no man cau foresee the conse- 
quences or the end. And, lastly, American railroad securities are 
utterly discredited by mismanagement, over- construction, And dis- 
honesty. Under the.se circumstances, the professional ra.au who 
has to provide for his children out of an income that will die with 
himself, tho country gentleman whoso estate is entailed, and who 
lias to make provision in his own lifetime for daughters and 
younger sons, and tho commercial man whoso savings are larger 
than can bo employed in his own business, eagerly accept oilers 
from colonial governments to pay them from 3 to 5 per cent, 
'rimy arguo that a British colony will bo better governed than 
any foreign State; that it will bo strict in tho observance of all 
ile obligations ; that, at the worst, it will bn saved from bank- 
ruptcy by the Imperial Government ; and that therefore their 
money will he perfectly safe in its hands. At the same time, the 
interest offered i.« much higher than can be obtained with tho 
same certainty, 'l ira debeuLuro stocks of our host Railway Cona- 
prmieri yield ouly about 3] per cent., while the yield upon tho 
ordinary s Locks fluctuates too much to bo a favourite form of in- 
vestment with those who have to consider tho future of widows 
and daughters. Wo are not now concerned with the correctness 
of this reasoning ; our object is only to explain why it is that 
colonial loans stand in such high favour in tho London money 
market, aud the fact that they do stand in such favour is shown 
conclusively by the instances wo have already referred to. 

It. will bo seen lrmu the lbregoing that tho colonial governments 
arc under a very strong temptation to go on borrowing. In every 
colony thenj is an urgent need for public works — for opening up 
unoceupiod lands by means of railways nnd roads, for constructing 
harbours, for laying down telegraph wires, and, in short, for sup- 
plying the community with all the requirements of modern civiliza- 
tion. In every one of the colonies, therefore, public opinion is 
strongly in favour of tho rapid construction of public works, And os 
in none of tho colonies is there capital enough for such construction, 
this is only another way of saying that there is a strong public 
opinion in flavour of constant borrowing in England. Another 
reason that makes borrowing so popular is that tho flowing in 
of foreign capital creates a fictitious prosperity. The money is 
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borrowed generally, ns we huvo mid, for the construction of public 
works, And therefore is expended in paving for labour and 
-buying materials. "VVngvs in consequence rise, and so do prices, 
and the commercial and labouring clashes therefore seem to 
benefit. There are few countries, indeed, iu which a largo 
Government expenditure is not popular even where it is under- 
taken for warlike purposes, hut it is especially popular where it 
is incurred for the construction of public works. The works un- 
doubtedly will prove useful in the long run. Thoy enable un- 
occupied lands to bo set tied much more rapidly than they other- 
wise could bo; they attract immigrants, and at the sumo time thoy 
snake it possible to export the surplus production of the colonies. 
If, then, the borrowing were kept within moderate limits, there 
could bo no dispute that the policy pursued by the colonial \ 
governments is a wine one. Rut tlm figures given lit the beginning i 
of this article show that the borrowing is not kept, within 
moderate limits. It i*, on tho contrary, being pushed on far too 
rapidly, and it is almost certain that it will bo pursued more 
quickly in tho fuluro than it has boon even in the recent past. 
Tho temptation is mi strong to tho colonial governments to avail 
themselves of their present, high credit in the London money 
market that they are unable to resist. At an} moment circum- 
stances may change. A groat war may break out, or American 
railroad HPciirilicH may again bo taken into favour by tho British 
public, mid thou it may not bo possible to borrow upon such easy 
terms. Tho governments therefore are apparently acting upon 
the old adage which ml vises to “ make hay while tho sun shines.” 
But it. is never so necessary to urge caution as when them is a 
strong temptation to excess. In tho United States at the. present 
moment wo have an example of wlmt follows from too rapid a 
construction of public works. Our colonies, prosperous ns they 
are and rapidly as they are growing, are fur less prosperous than 
the United States, and aru growing far more slowly, yet in a few 
short years tho Americans have sunk so much capital in building 
railways that they have brought on a great panic, have depreciated 
railroad securities of all kinds, and have caused widespread 
ruin and distress. Tho new American railways, it is true, Jiavo 
been built by private enterprise, while in tho colonics the public 
works aro beiug constructed by the government' . There is a 
difference here, hut tho di 111 -ranee is not so great as .it first sight 
it appears. When the Companies and indicates which have built, 
the American railways found that the railways did not earn tho 
interest upon the capital sunk, and Unit tlrey had themselves ex- 
hausted their means, they were obliged to declare themselves ; 
bankrupt, and to there was brought on n panic: but even when 
the colouial railways tiro unable to earn tho interest upon tho 
capital sunk iu them, it is not probable that tho governments will 
become bankrupt. The general taxpayers, however, will hnvn to 
find the money. There will thus be a great addition made to 
taxation, and the prosperity of the colonics will ho seriously 
checked. If the colonial governments should then stop the public 
works, the mischief would not bu irreparable, for in a few \ cars 
population would grow sufficiently to give a trnfiic to the railways. 
It will, however, be more diiiicult then to suspend operations 
than it is now. To stop borrowing would ho to put nn end to tin? 


that dangers may arise, and should always so manage their 
finances that if tbov do, they may bo able to guard the interests 
committed to their care. In concluding, we need hardly disavow 
any desire to lower the credit of our colonies or to deter iuustore 
from buying their securities. On the contrary, wo believe twit if 
th« colonial governments are prudent, investors could not find 
safer or better securities, nor could the colonial governments them- 
selves follow any wiser policy thau that of a judicious and gradual 
development of their material resources. But the development 
ought to b« gradual and judicious. What we wish to urge upon 
the colonial governments and upon investors is, that while the 
construction of public works is dcsirablo and beneficial, it may 
easily be pushed to excess, may involvo the colonies in great 
embarrassments, and may even compromise their political future. 


rLAY AT TI1E FOUUT— THE LYCEUM. 

H A 1) Piny not been a comedy by the author of Caste and 
Ours, it would scarcely have lingered long on the stage, 
j supposing (lint it had ever been represented. But in February 
i whim the piece was first given at iho Princo of Wales’s 
Theatre, Mi. T. \\\ Robertson and tho lionso over which Miss 
Marie Wilton presided had heroine tho lashiou. That failure 
was not without the range of possibilities even for this popular 
management the production of a work by the late Mr. II. J. 
Byron— railed Wrinkles, if our memory does not fail us— suffi- 
rn fitly shows, IY«/y, however, just passed muster. There was a 
desire to see. what Captain Haw tree would be like as the Chevalier 
Browne; how the part of Bruce Fanquebcra would suit tho 
actor who had made his mark as Lord Ptarmigan, Sam Gerrldge, 
nml t ho Prince Borovsky ; and, to a still greater extent, how 
the ropreneiitatRn of Polly Erdos and Miss Netley would lit 
lirrsrll to the character of Rosie Fanqudiorc. Stage realism of 
the bell ir sort was just being made au important consideration. 
The scene of Play wns laid at a German Spa ; many persons in a 
Prince of Wales's audience had visited German Spas, and felt a 
curioMty iis to the way in which the genuine thing would bo 
reproduced. On the whole, it is not diiiicult to account for tho fact 
that Play had a fair ruu ; but it is equally easy to understand 
why it has never been revived by tho management which first 
presented it. Mr. Robertson usually imported some strong drama- 
tic incident into his nmiudies. In Society, by no means tho 
lH-it of tho series, there are two or three sympathetic episodes. 
Catte, particularly in tho scene which lends up to and brings 
about the return of George D’Alroy to the wife who has mourned 
his dentil, is a very striking piny. Ourn lias at leas* one moving 
scene, at iho end of the second act— the departure of tho troops for 
the Grimon. In Piny, however, tho author fitted his character* 
moderately well with the sort of pari s likely to suit them ; for tho 
l'.'st. Ijc trusted to his facility for writing smart dialogue -which 
nevertheless is not \ery smart — and to a fow theatrical tricks 
which might persuade the unwary spectator that a coliereut plot 
was being treated. Tho pioco has been produced at tho Court 
intlow of foreign capital, to throw workpeople out of employment, j without the glamour which overhung Prince of Wales’s comedies, 
and to cause a depression in trade. But to do this at it moment ! m '" A u : 1 " 1 , 1 - — '* 


when the railways limi become a Furious charge to tho colonial 
taxpayers would be to raise an outcry in the various colonies 
which fow governments would enro to face. Tho danger is, there- 
fore, that if once tho colonial governments engage in a rash con- 
struction of public works, they will have lo go on, just as tho 
Parisian Municipality has had to go on, and that they may thereby 
involvo themselves iu inextricable embarrassments. 

There is another aspect of tho question which should not be lost 
sight of by investors cither. Jn the recent paft this country has 
been tho only grout colonizing State in the world. Since the end 
of the struggle between England and France iu North America 
and in India, Franco had, until a few years ago, almost given 
up tho attempt to found colonies, while the. other great European 
Powers had never entered upon the enterprise. Of late, how- 
ever, there has been a revival of colonial enterprise iu Fiance, 
ami it looks ua if both Germany and Russia were about to 
endeavour to found transmarine settlements. Within tho present, 
year tho Recidivist, question has brought to the minds of us 
all how possible it ia lhat a quarrel iu tho Pacific may break 
out between this country and France. If there should, the Aus- 
tralasian colonies would certainly he involved in it, or rathor, 
perhaps, it would bo more correct, to say, would in the beginning 
be principals in it. Across the Atlantic, again, tho position of 
Canada is not without gravo danger. Tho United States hitherto 
have loyally observed their neighbourly duties; but tlioro is a 
party in the United States anxious to raise a quarrel between that 
country and ourselves, and it is always possible that a dispute may 
arise which would involve Canada. ’As to the political dangers, 
native and otherwise, of tho South African colonies, it U hardly 
necessary to do more than refer to them. There are, then, gravo 
political questions looming in tho future, which may impose upon 
several or all of our colonies sacrifices and exertions of no small 
magnitude; and it would bo in the highest degree unwise r»n thn 
part of the colonial governments bo to compromise their future 
that, if a day of danger did arise, their credit would bo already too 
deeply pledged Bangers of this kind are happily remote, and wo 
may hope that they will never become real. But it is the duty 
of statesmen t.o provide for nil contingencies, and those who are 
entrusted with the government of our colonics should nover forget 


and it is not lo be disguised that it is n very crudo and thin con- 
trivance. Mr. Robertson h pieces, written for certain people, 
must of necessity be given after a method not easily to bo imitated. 
Piny is sadly invertebrate. Tile first act would be well enough if 
it led to something more marked. Frank Price is in love with 
Ilo.de; tho Chevalier Browno accidentally ascertains that the girl, 
niece of his disreputable associate the lion. Bruce Fanquebere, is 
an heiress, and proposed to commit bigamy in order to win her 
and her fortune. Obstacles to the union of Frank and Rosio 
have to ho raised, and no plain way of raising them occurred to 
Mr. Robertson. Such interest as the plot contains is based on these 
inn tiers, but tho structure of the play is built up with ill-fitting 
and badly devised bits. The Chevalier meets his wife, Amanda 
Turleton, the celebrated actress, iu a ruined castle, whither the 
characters have gone. This is no sort of reason why Rosie 
should suspect that her Frank is Amandas husband, though the 
audience is invited to suppose that such a mistake has album 
temporarily to wound Rosie's trusting affection. There is a 
great deal too much make-believe in this, as also about the 
incident which leads to the ilnuptman Stockstadt’s challenge. 
Frank, it may bo remembered, unburdens his mind by relating 
to tHoekstadi tho story of his attachment to Rosie; and the 
Prussian officer, who docs not comprehend a word of English, 
is understood to fancy that the ge»l umlating Englishman is de- 
liberately insulting him. The idea of Stockstadt's brother officer, 
the Graf von Siaufenberg, gravely saying •* Illustrated London 
A >kv” and nothing else, for the purpose of showing that he i9 not 
wholly tin acquainted with our language, is a weak jeu <Te*prit, 
quite unsuitable for tho stage. The humour of Mr. Bodmin 
T odder and Mrs. Kinpeck, again, have very little to do with the 
story. The acting and the reputation of the theatre saved Play 
sixteen years ago. Unfortunately most, of those who are con- 
cerned in the revival at tho Court have failed to catch the ffi ck of 
such a comedy ns this. Mr. Clayton plays adroitly, fmtt his 
Chevalier is a rather sombre personage ; and Mr. Mackintosh, who 
follows Mr. llaro — with a di Iterance — as Fanquebere, makes the 
man into a melodramatic villain. The horrible faces Mr. Mackintosh 
draws to show the emotions which afflict hhn are far from the pur- 
pose of playing comedy, and especially such comedy as this. It is 
not that Mr. Mackintosh is too robust an actor to bring himself dowa 
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to the level of the work, supposing that anything in the nature of 
bringing down is involved. Mrs. Stirling is one of the most 
robust y! actresses, with a long experience of powerful plays, 
drama/ melodrama, and oven tragedy ; vet in another of Mr. 
Robertson’s pieces, Caste, her representation of the Marquise de 
St. Maur was superlatively good. The humours of Mr, Bodmin 
Todder, the dyspeptic tradesman, lio on the surface. Mr. Arthur 
Cecil has no difficulty in giving a broadly comic study of this 
strongly marked personage. The companion picture, Mrs. Kin peck, 
the disagreeable and avaricious widow, is much overdone by 
Miss Victor. The lovers, however, are decidedly well played by 
Miss Venn© as Rosio, and, especially, by Mr. II. B. Conway as 
Frank Price, An afloctation of extreme archness has frequently 
made the lady f s performances] preposterous. No one oft’ the stage 
ever was bo terribly arch as Miss Venne was on it. Happily 
this can be spoken of in the past tense. Rosie is very natur- 
ally and prettily played. The lovo scone in the ruined castle 
which forms the setting of the second act is the boat written 
episode in the comedy, and it is also the best acted. Frank 
Price is here altogether admirable. Frank is a lad just growing 
into manhood, and Mr. Conway’s boyish impulsiveness is sin- 
gularly pertinent and true. A very effective piece of “ business,” 
to employ the technical phrase, has been omitted in the revival. 
After the challenge liad passed, in former duvs at the Friuee of 
Wales’s, Stockstndt and Frank met in the TKuvsaal ; Stockstudt 
had no light for his cigarette, and Frank, noting his enemy’s search, 
courteously proffered him u light from his own. Such u civility 
might not he expected to pass between challenged and challenger 
where both were accustomed to the situation. But Frauk is a boy 
who knows nothing of duelling; is told by his countrymen, who 
are much older and more experienced than he is, that he ought to 
fight, and accepts the challenge accordingly, bearing no ill will to 
his antagonist. The remembrance of Miss’ Mario Wilton and Mr. 
H. J. Montague ns ltosio and Frank is not easily ellaeed. With 
the pleasant recollections which linger of their performance, it says 
much for the new pair of lovers that they can make Uosie and 
Frank acceptable. Miss Amy Roselle, as the doting wife of the 
Chevalier, docs ably all that is requisite. The mounting of Play 
is in no way remarkable. Modem audiences have unaccountable 
tastes, and it is therefore well that a critic s duty docs not include 
prognostication as to the success of theatrical pieces. 

The return of the Lyceum company to the Lyceum Theatre 
naturally aroused much interest, not unmingled with regret that 
they are so soon again to leave it. We have been unable to dis- 
cover the now blemishes which ono critic nssures us that Mr. 
Irving lias “developed” in the part of Benedick during his 
absence. On the contrary, he, like Mi9s Kllen Terry, seemed to 
us to play with oven more fineness nnd Hro than before. The 
transference of that, line comedian, Mr. Ilowe, to the part of 
Dogberry makes a very decided improvement iu the cast. 
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TEMPLES AND ELEPHANTS.* 

nilllS book must be the result of a sheer love of adventure anJf 
X travel. Having achieved success in Borneo and told us much 
about its Head-hunters, Mr, Bock explored a large part of the 
kingdom of Siam and of the country of the Lao chiefs who are 
tributary to King Ohulalunkoru. Wo do not mako out that he had 
any particular mission to fullil. Jiis main object was nut to correct 
mistakes in geography, to show a variation in the course of rivers 
and the altitudes of mountain ranges, or to search for coal and 
other minerals. He certainly tried to get specimens of birds and 
beasts, in which attempt ho was much hindered by the prejudices 
and fancies of chiefs and priests, hut his main desire was to see 
and describe strange scenes and customs. And he has put together 
a very instructive work. An apology lor u imperfect Bnglish ” was 
hardly needed. Many a florid writer in our language might do 
worse than imitate Mr. Bock’s style. In one or two instances only 
are we reminded that a foreigner stumbles, as might be expected. 
Once, for instauce, he talks of “wild fowl” where the context 
shows clearly that he means not waterfowl, but. the jungle cock. 
He is, os we remarked previously in our notice of The. Head 
Hunters, not much of an Orientalist, though he nmy be right in 
deriving the word Siam “ from tho Malay Sayam, which means 
brown and refers to the colour of the race.” But, in this view, it is 
. quite as possible that Siam may come from the ►Sanskrit Syama, black. 
There b a sprinkling of Sanskrit words, ham lord, Panysa family, 
Kumar it ana princess, in the Siamese phrnsi s and titles recorded in 
this work, just as there is in Burmese. The illustrations of men 
and women, temples, landscapes, and so forth, are very well 
executed, and there is n picture of a white, or rather a yellow, 
elephant which is very opportune. It seems, however, that a 
judicious washing of tamarind-water imparts a lighter colour to 
this r^ndcrful animal, and that under its application dark patches 
disappear, for a time at least. Mr. Barmizn may take a hint. 

• Temples and Elephants : tits y&rratioe of a Journey of Exploration 
through Upper Siam and Lao, By Carl Bock, Author of the “ Head 
Hunters of Borneo,” With Maps, Plate*, nnd Illustrations. London .* 
Sampson Low & Co. ibu*. 


Mr. Bock’s work may properly be divided into two main sec- 
tions. He stayed at llangkok before commencing his explorations, 
and when he had ascended the Meinam and its nmuenta as , 
high rb Kiang Tsen, he returned and Bpent more time at the 
capital. We may therefore consider bis narrative as one which 
deals lirst with Bangkok and then with tho interior. The reigning 
monarch treated this inquisitive foreigner with much considera- 
tion. Ho was favoured with a private audience, and we note 
that the old etiquette by which every one had to prostrate him- 
self in the august presence is now abolished. King Chulalunkorn 
is a “ progressive ” as well as a u thoughtful 99 ruler. . lie is 
abolishing slavery by degrees. lie has encouraged education, and 
ho sends yearly a number of young Siamese of noble family 
to be educated in Knghmd and on the Continent. Members 
of liia council are allowed to submit their opinions to him in 
writing. He has completed a magnificent temple, which was 
begun bo far back as 1785, and had remained unfinished owing 
to want of funds and other difficulties. At the epoch of the 
centenary of the capital, in 1881, a splendid national exhibition was 
Opened. Jewellery, silver ware, valuable rings, goblets, mother- 
of-penrl and lacquer work, sacred manuscripts in thousands, 
had their sections and compartments, as well as the coarser 
articles of wicker-work and bamboo, elephant tusks, the horns of 
the buffalo and the rhinocorns, gamboge, toak and other timber, 
resin, sugar, beeswax, and minerals. Pictures were rather a 
failure, native artists not being usually adepts in the rules of 
perspective ; and it was with some difficulty that an ambitious 
dauber was dissuaded from sending his works to the Royal 
Academy. But, splendid as the Siamese Inhibition may have 
been, it is eclipsed by the annual ceremony of hat.ecn or the royal 
visitation to tho temples. Tho King is carried in state to several 
temples in succession. Presents are distributed. The High Priest 
preaches a sermon. But the grandest feature is tho procession of 
t^e royal barges, about fifty iu number. Tho state barge is manned 
by one hundred and twenty rowers, who have been as hard at 
work for a month previous as if they were University oarsmen, 
practising swing and time. The account of this imposing cere- 
mony is followed by a ghastly story of the execution of a woman, 
with mi unto details. Tho only satisfactory part of the affair is 
that the culprit was a nobleman’s wife who had murdered one of 
her servants iu 11 diabolical fashion, and that the King, though m 
avers*' os King Louis Philippe to signing death warrants, thought 
it lit in this case to show himself no respecter of persons. Mr. 
Bock, wo may remark, baa rather a liking for these repulsive 
sights, for when up the country he was anxious to witness the 
execution of a Chow or chief, of the city of Lampoon, but un- 
luckily arrived just, after tlic decapitation. This “ unfortunate 
nobleman ” seems to have been condemned on three couutfl. lie 
lmd offered an insult to the Siamese Commissioner, lie had in- 
jured the elephant of a brother Chow. And he was generally a 
scamp and therefore fitted to be i\ scapegoat. In many respects, 
there is still a good deal to bo done ut Bangkok. Most of tho 
roads lately constructed by tho King are below tho water- 
level. There are no ghauts or landing-places of stone or brick, 
as there are in India. Tho city of Bangkok is often flooded 
in tho rainy season, seeing thnt. it is built on an alluvial plain 
level with the river. Ami at other seasons the lanes and streets 
are receptacles of lilth. Vet it is refreshing to hear of an Fas tern 
potentate who roads Kngliah newspapers, transacts business regu- 
larly, has a mint, a library, and a museum, encourages research, is 
civil to foreigners, does not torture or harass his own subjects in 
tho genuine Oriental fashiou, and has visited Singapore, Java, 
British Bunnah, Calcutta, Bombay, and Benares. When an out- 
break of cholera occurred iu 1881, this enlightened sovereign did 
not content himself with charms and sentences in Pali and 
prayers to the evil spirits or Nuts, hut he erected temporary hos- 
pitals and sent fcteam-laumhos up and down the river with 
medicines and doctors. 

All this is interesting enough, but tho journey through the 
interior gives Mr. Bock much more to tell. Ho seems to have 
.stood the hot and moist climato very well ; for we only hoar of 
one or two attacks of lever which yielded more to quinine than 
to Ur. Sutton’s magic pills. Ho also was well provided with 
presents to propitiate native functionaries, such as cloth, tobacco, 
needles, and scent-bottles. On moro than one occasion he made 
zoedono do duty for champagne in a fashion which would have 
delighted Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; nnd ho evidently has tho traveller’s 
resolution nnd pluck, and makes light of trials and inconveni- 
ences, indiiloront commons, thunderstorms and wet, And all the 
worries incidental lo An exploration in Siamese jungles. On 
leaving Bangkok he had to pole up the stream wheu a comfortable 
steamer could go no higher. The Indian custom, so familiar in 
wearying journeys up the Ganges and Jabuna, where the boatmen 
tie ono cud of a rope to the mast and walk on the bank hauling 
tho other end, seems unknown in Siam, After a time tho boat 
was exchanged for a bowdah and au elephant ; and then, again, 
Mr. Bock went down the Mekok river in a small canoe. In this 
way he stayed At the towns of Kaheng, Lakhon, Lampoon, Kiang 
Mai and Kiang Hai,Mcrang Prau and Kiang Tsen, covering more 
than six degrees of latitude and living exactly as the natives did. 
Of course events did not always run smoothly. The farther he 
proceeded into the interior the loss potent were the orders and 
passports which he bad obtained from the King of Siam or from 
Chows and other hicrh officials. Buddhists mid a great aversion 
to the slaughter of birds and beasts; and, though he obtained 
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ermigRion for a nativo lninier of bisrli repute, one Mau Sun, to get 
im specimens, very iitlle w ns obtained l>y tin* moans. Mr. Bock 
was accused of bringing tigers round the houses at night; and 
we cannot think that be wn< well advised in try in;; to carry 
oft* two large images of Buddha from a great cave iu one of 
the Lro States. AYY mite that a large tiger allot by lli« villagers 
w:h actually cut upnnd eaten. The tongue is cut out by India n 
mahouts, and when dried, used as n medicine in fever : but only the 
most degraded of the aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes iu that 
country ever think of eating tigers, jackals, or lizards. Once Mr. 
Bocks talent for drawing got him into ;i scrape. He was sketch- 
ing the wife of n Kuiinn chief, and unluckily touched bur chili in 
order to get hm 1 into position. This was one of those blunders 
that are worse thnu crimes in the Hast, and some unpleasant con- 
fluences were only averted by diplomacy . Mr. Bock lustily 

made a duplicate sketch, which he tore in half to appease the 
11 evil spirits ” - having cleverly managed to secrete the original. 

There is a jomd deal about Buddhism iu these pages, its forms, 
worship, discipline, and AVw/w, or final extinction. At p. 200 
thorn is a curious sketch of Mount Zir.ualo according to tho c<>s-' 
mogmiv of thn I.nodan*. it is like a pillar on u puiWtulwith a t«»p- 
heavy capital. Thu whole is divided into compartments allotted 
to persons who, while on earth, shall have attained divers degrees 
of merit cither as merely good spirits, or who have built 
bouses for priests, worn white clothing, and said many prayers. 
Tho order of merit and the allotment, of wives by thousands 
and miliums nronrdiug to the respective worth of deeds performed 
oil earth, houikN inure iilso the JlUtidd of tlm Mussulman ; but 
then Buddhism cniucn in after all, as tho darkness, which 
in the picture hits like a cloud on the top of the pillar, represents 
JS'innnin, thn place where there is “ no caie " ami only perfect 
happiness.” According to Mr. Bock, in several respect a the 
Laotian Buddhist lms privilege, not accorded to his brethren 
in Siam and in Burmab. lVie-ts may pn^ew property and many 
own domestic slaves and goods and chattels. Thom nr** many 
degrees of the novitiate. The day begins with nlnis-begging, but 
iu lonely tracts tho villagers save tho priest the Lrmiblo of going 
round with his bowl for rice and fruit, and bring food themselves 
to tl 10 temple. The r.rdeal of rice-chewing is applied to priests 
licensed of nnchnstity, but wo are not told what the e\,r*t punish- 
ment is. Tho perpetual propitiation of evil or artgry npiriis show 
tho inability of the Buddhist creed to Satisfy the human craving 
for something to worship. The Buddhist is not muisuoiis or 
idolatrous like tho Hindu, or bigoted like the Mahommcdnn, 
but, whether in Lao, Siam, or, ns Hn plain Forbes bus told us, in 
Burma, he must have something to fear, invoke, or propitiate. 
Besides the JVat or temple with its images of Buddha, them is 
generally another structure, tho Phrarhcdu, which is erected every- 
where to gain favour with some deity and to atone for some Yin. 
Though smoking is forbidden In priests they all smoke and 
chow betel. The bitter custom is carried to a very unpleasant 
excess by everybody, and it is said to aid the digestion iu the 
expense of the tarlli and of nil appearance. The piieslly life 
in general seemed to Mr. Bock ono oi‘ indolence from a * 4 A Vest cm 
point, of view,” but surely not more so than that of friars or 
moults. A Hindu Mnhunt nt a temple nt Oas a and elsewhere does 
not suggest a career of activity, but the Hindu ascetic or pilgrim 
innkes longer journey.- and endure** more hardships, wo Think, 
than the Buddhist, though the latter does wander about thn 
country in the dry season and visits the Piivu Bat, w hero 
Buddha is supposed to have left his footprint." Tattooing ia 
described at some lvtigth, and with difficulty the author obtained 
from an export the design in fashion in the I .no Country. Dyuk 
women endure this infliction to please their lovers; tho Laos to 
satisfy tho female sex. The middle part of the person down to 
the knoti- cup is covered with figures of pigoonn, vultures, lions, 
tigers, monkeys, and demons; ami tho operation must be extremely 
painful, causing irritation and swelling and hi until hues death. In 
tho eastern parts of Lao tho natives wisely content themselves 
with uri odd figure or two on the leg nnd rliwt. Mr. Bock 
naturally draws attention to tho facilities for trade mid commerce 
afforded in Siam. Ho would like to see a railway from Bangkok 
to 7tAheng, a distance of three degrees, or roughly calculated, 
of rather morn than two hundred miles. This work would prc.-eiit 
no greater difficulties than the lum from Bamroon to i’rome, 
which is only a trillu less in extent, and tho enlightened monarch 
lias only to find the money and send fi#r the English engineer. Wo 
hear, too, someth ing about lino timber and minerals, especially 
copper and tin, but Chinese companies are already in tho field 
and iu some places have obtained a monopoly. M r. i>ock rnot with 
traders fiuiu Yunnan, and pictures of these men with liner mules 
and ponies aro umcnjitt the best of tho illustrations. AV« wonder 
that the author did not uttomptlo cross the ridges and jungles 
between ttiain and our Burrucso provinces, for ho especially 
mentions the triulo routo to Moulmain. But very likely this 
would have been no easy adventure, mid wu can quite understand 
bit wish to return to Bangkok mid renew his acquaintance with 
its enlightened ruler, to wimm he lias dono full justice, as ho has 
to American missionaries and to .divers English and other gentle- 
men employed in the Government service in a country where 
prestige is still valued and where invidious distinctions of taco and 
colour have not yet boon entirely swept away. 


WALES SIX HUNDRED TEARS AGO.* 

W HEN wo rend of disturbances on the restless bordmteof the 
Capo ami Natal, wo are content to console oureeltfe with 
the reflection of Sydney Smith, •* Mankind live nnd ftouiw, not 
only in spile of ntorms and tempests, but (which could not have 
been anticipated previous to experience) in spite of colonial 
secretaries." Mankind probably ilourisb — in a way, and certainly 
live, at a distance fortunately remote, in spite of Bool’s, Basil tos, 
missionaries, colonial bishops, Zulus, raids, and Dabulanwnzi, 
Six hundred years ago the English stoicism which easily endures 
tho discomforts of South African politics would have boon more 
baldly put to it by trials nearer homo. AYales and tho AVclsh 
Marches wore in almost exactly tho same condition as the Natal 
j frontiers between Boers, Zulus, and the Jalo philanthropic. Bishop 
■ Colenso. iSiibsLituto CrnflYUi and Llewellyn for (Ytewayo and 
Dnlmhiuumzi, and Archbishop lVcklmiu lor Dr. Colenso, and one 
lias a pretty fair idea of what. NVnles and England made each 
other endure. The Welsh clergy occupied the place of mis- 
sionaries, and were the cause of even more severe perplexities 
than that modern specica of evangelist who ekes out his stipend 
by celling gunpowder and 11 square face ” gin to the savnge9. 
Arrbbishop Beckham, however, it ia f.iir to say (fair both to him 
nnd to Bishop Colenso), was an Englishman first, ft philan- 
thropist afterwards, and ut. a considerable interval. Ho was most 
! anxious to prevent tho Welsh from breaking themselves against 
the rock of English determination. But when, being exceeding 
wilful, they would go to war, then Beckham turned round, lectured 
ihi-m fiercely, and maintained tlmt, as descendant* of Trojan 
wundeivrs, t hey inherited all the vices of Pari.- of Troy. There 
| certainly was n. good deal of the Celtic character in Paris, so the 
Archbishop's ethnological Uieorie* were not \viLh011l. justification. 

| 'i’lie new volume of A rchbisbop Peck hum's Letters (edited, with 
I un excellent preface, by Mr. Charles Trice Marlin fori ho Bolls 
. eolb’i-tiou) contains nothing more interesting than the picture of 
1 English deiilitUH with Wales, Engli-li and Gottio characters have 
! only uttered for the worse in tho lust two hundred years. Our 
! mu sum neighbours in Australia and Africa may still call us 
! faithless, cruel, overbearing; but we have added to these qualities 
i tho lion-or of “ blood-cuiUme^s ” when wo aro getting the worst of 
; it. Our savage neighbours iu Ireland or America still remain 
! r to pick a quarrel, wlill unamenable to civilization, still 
! content with their own peculiar and prehistoric conceptions of 
fiit li, jusl ice, honour, and industry. But. tbev, too, have added 
, cowardice to their other demerits, and only wage a midnight wrur 
> on kitchenmuids and third-class passengers. 

i It is not easy to give an account at once brief and lucid of the 
i slate of adit ire in Wales at the time when Archbishop Beckham 
was doing his Lest for the strayed idicep of tin* fold. Llewellyn 
np Jorwerlh, a kind of Celtic Panda, who hud brought nil Wales 
under his dominion, died in 1 1 fo w,*.s succeeded by Ids son 

! David: but the people and priests preferred the bastard (rrulfytli, 
whom David kept in e»u(itieinout. Thu captive, being a heavy 
man from want of exercise, broke bis neck in trying to escape 
from thn Tower by the old plan ol making a ropu of his sheets. 
{David died next; tlm Welsh rejected his hist era sop, and did 
1 homage to Owen Goeh and Llewellyn, sou of Grnftyth. When 
the pair had ruled together for some time, Owen and his younger 
! toother David rose against Llowcllvn, and were put down ; utter 
which Llewellyn desired to tree W ales wholly from English rule. 

• After a border war of various fortune, a treaty was niacin in 1267 
j between Llewellyn and iienrv 111. The conditions of this peace 
. were never kept.. Tho English John Dunns of tho period, early 
* settlers in Wales or on the Marches, were ever ut informal 
, war with Llewellyn, and their stations, or castles, worn 
| perpetually being burned. Edward I. succeeded to Henry III., 
j and Llewellyn refused to do homage, lie whs bent on finding all 
I exeiHO for war, and, to be. fair, excu-ns were not far to seek. Tho 
{ English, wherever they bad tlw chance, were imposing their 
| ideas and customs, tlieir distasteful industry, and their singular 
theory tlmt murder was a public crime and not a private diversion, 

! on tin- idle, revengeful Colts. AYar broke out; Llewellyn found 
! tlmt bis cause whs hopeless, and a new tieutv was signed in 1277. 
j In 1278 Llewellyn signed an extradition treaty, sorely against 
! bis will, and, as lie says, 14 compelled by tho fear which may Jail on 
a constant in fin/’ tho fear which fell on Messrs. Carey and his allies 
wlien they found themselves in peril. After this matters dragged 
on for two or three years, the AVelsh always complaining that, tho 
English disregarded* their national laws, on the flimsy pretext that, 
these “ were contrary to the Ten Co^mmndment8,' , The English 
answered that they would only accept AVelsh laws when Welsh 
laws were “ reasonable.’’ Ah all the customs by which those 
gallant Celts set most store were, in English eyes, 14 unreason* 
able,*’ our neighbours hud much to endure. Wrecking was a well- 
established and cherished custom of these children of nature, aud 
Llewellyn bit terly laments that liis subjects aro interfered with 
in the exercise of this cherished privilege. Then there were 
the usual quarrels of hostile races. English masons insulted 
Celtic “nobles,” and probably held Welsh titles very nyuroly. 
44 Welsh farmers soiling their produce At Bbuddlan were Atfwged. 

| to take what the English 0 norod or be flogged. Woods were' 
! cut down, probably ” (Mr. Marti* thinks) 11 to make roads." The 
; English Constable of Oswestry hanged two young : Welshmen 

* Regxttrum. Epwi&kmm Fratrb JoAaniii* Peciham, ArchicpUcopi 
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of noble family, 41 which hanging their parents would not have 
borno for 300/,” In fact, the welsh were treated much like black 
fellows in Queensland. Wo rany presume tluit they also stole 
cattle, burned and robbed when they got tho chance. The 
spirit of tho people beoamo rebellious. In 1280 Edward again 
offered to observe “all just and reasonable Welsh laws/’ but 
irritated the Celts by speaking as if Wales were part of his king- 
dom. In all the lotters and proclamations we marie the common 
sense and complete self-confidence natural to Englishmen in 
dealing with backward races. Industry, honesty, justice, the 
Englishman argues, Are obviously reasonable. Tippling, idleness, 
the blood feud, Jong days spent ‘in listening to lying legends aro 
obviously unreasonable. The Welsh had much better adopt 
English ideAS and be done with it. In the course of six hundred 
years the Welsh have been led or bullied into acquiescence with a 
“ reasonableness ” which is certainly not “sweot.” But St. 
George’s Channel has saved the Irish from this pad fate, and 
u Irish ideas ” are still much what Welsh ideas used to bo in tho 
days of Edward I. 

Mr. Martin points out that tho endless troubles of Iho Welsh 
borders were far more hopeless and inveterate than those of the 
Scotch Marches. On both sides of the Debatable Land the Jocks 
of the Cow and tho Tiard-riding Dicks were of tho same English 
blood, and of oqual pluck. They fought and plundered according 
to the rules of tho game, and 44 thanked each other for the sport 
they had shown." The Welsh, suffering and inflicting all that a 
lower race endures from and avenges on its masters, broke into 
rebellion in the Easter of 1280. By July 15, Edward, with a 
conquering army, was at lthuddlan. Then Archbishop Pcckham 
stood out courageously between the King and tho insurgents, and 
endeavoured to win the blessing of tho peacemaker. As General 
Gordon was anxious to go alonu and moot the Mahdi face to face, 
so Pcckham set forth to meet Llewellyn, 14 knowing that there 
was no one else in England willing to undertake such a task.” 
Tho King, like the present Government, did not sanction tho visit 
to tho stranger prince; but Beckham, unlike General Gordon, went 
his own way all the same, ffe did not conciliate Llewellyn. 
Indeed, Peckham s statement of tho superiority of tho English 
force and of the favour in which the English cause whs held in 
Jtoino (p. 436, Letter ccexl.), was Jikely rather to irritate t he 
Welshmen. Peckliam writes, “ Wo most bitterly bewail tho 
report that the Welsh are more cruol than the .Saracens 
[nruMiorve Saracenisj, for when tho Saracens take Christians 
prisoners, they hold them to ransom ; but tlin Welsh are said to 
cut. their captives' throats on tho spot,, as if they cared for nothing 
but blood. And, what is evon worse, when they do accept 
ransom, they aro reported first to take the money, and then to cut 
tho throats all tho same.” Which would certainly be the comhle 
of meanness. Llewellyn replied that the English spared neither 
age, nor sex, nor sacred buildings. Probably tho border wars 
were as relentless as feuds between Western settlers and Apaches. 

A very bad thing happened now. Tho Archbishop left 
Llewellyn for threu days, aud the English made a treacherous 
and unsuccessful att ack on his position. They -were the ancestors 
of the men who, after teaching tho Maoris that Sunday was a 
taboo day, took tho Maori camp on a Sunday, when all the 
Kangatirus were at their devotions. After this foul blow the 
honest Maoris ga\e in. 14 Where is the pleasuro,” they said, 44 in 
fighting men who behave like you?” Edward was irritated by 
all that had happened, lie offered private terms (which were, 
refused) to the now united Welsh princes. David, in particular, 
doclined to go to the Holy Land. The poor Welsh only asked 
that they might not bo excommunicated, as they wero fighting 
in self-defence. It was now that Peckham lost his temper. 
Though he afterwards scolded them for their love of the Tala of 
Troy, he now declares that. 44 they wero descended from a Trojan, 
a friend of Paris, the adulterer,” from whom they derived a certain 
laxity in love affairs. How extraordinary has been the influence 
of tho divine story of Priam and his people! In the time of 
Herodotus remote barbarians were claiming Trojan descent; iu 
tho time of Edward I. the Welsh wero basing their claims to wild 
Wales on their kinship with the wanderers from “ the crumbling 
clay fort on the windy hill ” of Iiissarlik. To this ancient 
tide Peckham objected that, if tho Welsh were Troians who 
turned the Scythian giants out of Albion, why should not tho 
English turn them out ? “ Woo to thee that spoilest, shqlt 

thou not bo spoiled P” This argument, such as it is, holds 
good against the Absurd argument of the Irish Nationalists. 
The land was thoirs before tho snub-nosed Saxon came. But it 
must have belonged to somebody, whether a Scythian giant or 
not, before the ancestors of such Land Leaguers as are Celts enroo 
that way. Peckham was not more conciliating when the Welsh 
demanded the restoration of their own “ unreasonable ” laws, As 
for the legislator 41 Howelda,” auctoritafem ei Diabolus dclegaviU 
So Peckham poured Biblical texts and insults on the Welsh ; they 
continued in revolt, and Llewellyn was killed iu a skirmish by a 
knight who did not know him. 

Here ended for the time Peckham’s connexion with Wales. 
His other lottors are full of most interesting details about the 
private life of clergy and fluty, abbesses ana priors, and public, 
rights jib churches and Welsh fashions in dress, about Jews and 
friars and nunneries. Peckham was a man just within the letter 
of the law, but not tolerant of new Jewish synagogues nor old 
Welsh ideas. His letters are a valuable addition to the materials 
of the historian, who has great cause to praise Mr. Martin. 


FRENCH DRAMATIC CLASSICS.* 

I F a taste for exact literature is not implanted in tho minds of 
the coming generation, it will not be the fault of the latest 
purveyors of school-books. Everywhere we see the signs of a , 
more liberal system of education, and of the substitution of what 
is bright, fresh, and accurate for tho respectablo generalizations of 
the dull old school. The little books before us are a striking in. 
stance of this. Instead of being edited by schoolmasters or pro- 
fessors, they are introduced to us by two well-known poets, the 
name of each of whom suggests to the public any thing rather than 
the labours of Dr. Dryasdust. Yet there is no real reason for but- 
priao. Why should young people be dragged with discourteous 
violenco to the Tomple of Instruction ? Nor arc the poets worse 
teachers, from Iho purely technical point of view, than the dreariest 
pedagogue in tho country. In point of exactitude, in comprehen- 
sion of the words and passages which present difficulty to tho 
untrained, iu patience of research and in sympathy for ignoranoo, 
Mr. Dobson and Mr. Lang have nothing to learn from their most 
experienced colleagues in education. 

The series to which these little books belong is edited by 
Mr. SninUbury, and under his guidance aims at something quite 
now in tho treatment of modern dramatic literature. His own 
edition of Corneille's Horace , which appeared two years ago, has 
supplied the typo of a modern French play approached exactly oa 
a scholiast would approach a Greek tragedy, with copious pro- 
legomena and lull illustrative notes. The text, very carefully 
collated with the best editions, forms the centre of the work, ana 
is placed in a setting which exhausts nil that curiosity can desire 
to know regarding the author and his antecedents, or the play and 
its relations. For instance, the Burlner de Seville opens with a 
sketch of tho life and writings of Beaumarchais, and this is followed 
by an essay on tho progress of French comedy, which is to be re- 
peated iu each edition of a comic play. This essay is by 
Kir. Snintsbury, and is noticeable for its breadth of view, and for 
th*> skill with which the critic contrives to show us the central 
thread of unaltcring Gallic tvit running through tho various 
d ram u tic literature of six hundred years. Iu the BarHer de S6ville 
there then follows, by Mr. Austin Dobson, an essay ou the stage 
in tho time of Beaumarchais, another on tho 44 Dram© StSrioux” 
before Beaumarchais, and a third to introduce tho particular play 
to students. All these essays are full of interesting matter, grace- 
fully applied, and the text is finally succeeded by nine pages of 
ingenious notes. 

As far as literature is concerned there ran be no doubt that 
Beaumarchais is Iohh known than Moliore, and Lo Barlrier de 
Seville less read than the PrtcUuM Ridicules . It is, therefore, to 
Dir. Dobson's volume that we turn with particular curiosity. His 
lilb of his author is careful and minute, and contains facts which 
are, if not new, yet certainly not familiar to the ordinary 
student, llis account of the well-known Angolucci, or, as it 
is sometimes called, Jl&tkinson incident, differs widely from that 
which Beaumarchais himself gave forth, and which his biographers 
have repeated. According to this story, the dramatist was sent 
ou a delicate mission, in 1774, to suppress a libel ou Mario 
Antoinette which was being prepared by a Jew, who called himself 
Angolucci in Amsterdam aud Hath in son (or Atkinson) in London* 
Beaumarchais's romantio’tale was that he succeeded in bribing tho 
Jew to burn both editions of this brochure, but that Angelucoi 
succeeded in secreting a copy, and hurried off to Niiremburg to 
reprint it. Beaumarchais started after him, caught him in a wood 
in Bavaria, and valoroualy felled and stripped him, only to bo 
himself despoiled and wounded a little while afterwards *>y 
brigands. Unfortunately, it now appears, os Mr. Dobson tells us, 
that there was no Angolucci, that tho pamphlet was Beaumarchais's 
own, and that the wounds received in the wood at Neustadt were 
self-in dieted. This is very discreditable, but it is an interesting 
trait in the character of Figaro. 

Among Mr. Austin Dobson’s notes we may mention one or two 
■which seem to us new and very happy. The famous 44 Oe qui no 
vaut pas la puino d’etre dit. ou le clmiito ” he traces to a passage in 
the eighteenth Spectator, " Nothing is capable of being well set to 
Musick, that is not Nonsense.” In tho same scene we do not think 
that any one before our editor bos pointed out the relation of 44 Jo 
mo presso d« riro de tout, de peur d’etre obligd d’en plouror " to 
Byron’s words in Bon Juan: — 

And if I Hugh at any mortal thing, 

Tid that I tuay not wo«p. 

Dir. A ndrew Lang has a lighter touch in prose than Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who scums to keep his laughter for his verses. To Mr* 
Lung, on the contrary, ns we all know, not paleontology, nor 
church architecture, nor the deities of the Society Islanders are 
safo from tho arrows of a universal spirit of mirth. However 
serious ho may be for a moment, it needs but for one of the ab- 
elruser sciences to approach him, and 

Quand il la prenuit dans ees bras, 

»Sa gsitd s’eveilloit encore. 

Iu the prolegomona to his text of tho Vr6cieusc* Ridicules ho is 
as thorough and as learned as possible, but wo are never certain 
that we shall finish the page without a laugh, often at a very small 
point, where the critic is really speaking eotto voce, and cracking a 

* Beaumarchais— Le Barbier de , Seville* Edited by AuaMn Dobson* 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Molibt — Le* PricieuM Ridicules. Edited by Andrew Long. Oxford 1 
Clarendon Press. 
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little joke with himself. The subject of bis play gives him infinite 
opportunity of passing gibes at the foibles of our own contemporary 
society* with its weaknesses ami follies, its tasteless revolts against 
brutality and dulnees, and its tyranny of fashion. Wo may close 
.with a paragraph which wo find in a little essay on “ The Comic 
Stage in the Ape of MoluVe 11 

Not much attention wa« pnM to effect and scenery. When Thomiris 
called A mot , solthxlal th" advance of the Scythian levies was indicated by 
a pttiutinp of an army, which was drawn over an impracticable bridge. . . . 
As to arcliiBolopicAl accuracy, no one ever dreamed of attaining it. As late 
H3 x8ix, a modern inkstand wiih quill pons w:u placed on tho talile of 
Agamemnon ! Ami this w as aft< r W olt"s celebrated Prolegomena. in which if 
may bo said to tic demonstrated tlmt the Homeric ago did not use quill pens. 


SOME NEW PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS.* 

T DK appearance of tho translation of Lotze's Logic and Meta - 
physics is mi event of considerable interest, ft argues, for 
On© thing, that even at Oxford it is becoming known that there 
have been thinkers in Germany since Hegel. The fact, too, that the 
idea of this translation originated with tho Into Professor Green 
suggests that the Hegelians, or those who have been taken to be 
such, are finding it worth while to Bee what is said by thinkers 
whose mode of philosophizing is in many respects directly opposed, 
to that of Ilogel. The work of translat ion has been carried out 
by a number of Oxford men — tho editor, Mr. Bosanquct, under- 
taking to keep tho whole consistent and uniform. And both lie 
and his collaborateurs are to bo congratulated on their success. 
The translation is in the main clear and idiomatic, and thu 
differences of stylo of tho several contributors do not three them- 
selves disagreeably on the readers notice. Lotze's thought is often 
of the subtlest, and his style correspondingly difficult ; bo that 
tho labour of conveying his precise meaning into our les3 philo- 
sophically developed language is very considerable. To a large 
extent these difficulties have been surmounted. Thus such trouble- 
some words as VontMnig and glitch (which lust means not 
simply equal in magnitude, but perfectly similar or identical) have 
been managed very well. We cannot, however, commend the almost 
habitual rendering of Neele by “soul.” The term mind lias 
bccorao fixed in modern English psychology; and to talk of soul 
when there is not the remotest reference to the hypothesis of a 
spiritual substance is unidiomatic, if not positively misleading. 
It sounds, indeed, almost grotesque whoa tho translators talk of 
ft “ dog’s soul” and of a •* busy soul.” We do not understand, 
too, why, when tho term stimulus (which can always he helped 
out by # ‘ excitant”) has become tho firm possession of psychology, 
the word “ irritant,” which has a distinctly physiological reference, 
should be employed to denote the external agent or inliuenco 
(Eeiz) which excites the mind to activity. 

Lotze rejiels or attracts, according to the nature of the reader, 
by the very fact that ho cannot easily be lahellod. Ho does not 
lit readily into our pigeon-hole arrangements. In many respects 
ho might be called a materialist. Tt is certain, at least, th**.t ho 
fully recognized the fact that mind co-exists with and is in a 
manner determined by body. His early physiological studies, 
undertaken with tho view of making medicine a profession, gave 
Lima familiarity wit h tho facts of physiological psychology, to 
which branch of science, indued, he made valuable contributions. 
Yet with the scientific materialism ho combined a thoroughly 
spiritualistic viow of mind. His wide and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the methods of physical scionco led him to view the 
course of nature as a mechanical process everywhere conditioned 
by definite antecedents. At the same time, by resolving the 
inner essence of material things into it quasi-spiritual principle, 
he is enabled to give a teleological significance and something 
of a poetic colouring to the movements of nature. Again, while 
setting out with the idea of Leibnitz and llorbart., that the 
universe consist a of a multitude of Bimple independent exist- 
ences, he finally abandons this Pluralism for a Monism which 
asserts the interdependence and unity of tho eum of things. 
Ilia mind was too critical and too original to allow him to follow 
in the track of any one philosopher, and thus wo find in him 
points of contact with Hegel as with Ilerbart. Nothing, indeed, 
could bo better fitted to teach Englishmen how far we still am 
from having heard the last word iu philosophic speculation than a 
perusal of Lotze’s writings, llo is always pointing out difficulties, 
and {suggesting new vistas of thought, whore wo are apt to suppose 
that everything has been made clear and definite. 

By aid of the two volumes now translated tho English render 
has an opportunity of studying Lotze's principles at first hand. 
Tho logic is iu manv respects u remarkable) book, if only for the 
original way in which the author conceives aud deals with his 
subject. It consists of three books— on Thought (Pure Logic), 
on investigation (Applied Logic), and on Knowledge (Methodo- 
logy), The first unfolds tho doctrine of Formal Logic by means of 
the author’s conception of thought as an active process, supervening 
on the passive reproduction of ideas, by which a consciousness of 

/ * I.otze* t Syntcm of Philosophy. Vol. I. Logic. Vol. II. Metaphysic. 
Edited by B. Bosimquet, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon ProM. 1884. 

Philosophy of the l/nromtcin us. By Ed. von Hartmann. Authorized 
TriuiaUiion, by W. C. Cuupluud, M.A., 13 . Sc. 3 vols. London ; TrUbner 

& Co. 2884* 

, Kxsay* ou the Philosophy of Theism. By tho lata VV. J. Ward, Ph.D. 
Edited by W. Word. London ; Kcgan Paul* Trench, A Co. 286.1. 

The Theory of Moral*. By Paul Janet Translated by Mary Chapman. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1884. 


“ the ground of their coherence ” is added. The treatment of the 
Concept, the act of Judgment, and Inference from this point of view 
is striking and suggestive. Subjects of great interest not usually dealt 
with in logic, such uu tho relation of the different parts of speech 
to the process of thought, aud the nature of the imporoonal judg- 
ment, receive careful attention. The second book deals With induc- 
tion, and, though making no reference to Mill,' has ev identity been 
written in view of his system. Lotze’s intiuiato acquaintance 
with tho methods of physical inquiry here stands him in good 
stead. And an interesting application of principles to political 
science apjiears iu the shape of a chapter on cloction and voting. 
The last book supplies what is wanting to make up a complete 
theory of knowledge, and forms a natural transition to the second 
voluino on Metaphysic. This work again falls into three books 
(Lotze seems to have almost a superstitious fondness for the 
number three), dealing with “ The Connexion of Things ” 
(Ontology) “Cosmology,” and ts Psychology.” We have already 
hinted 11 1 the underlying idea of this volume. Wo must leave it 
to tho reader to find out for himself tho art with which it is 
developed into a systematic doctrine. As the latest attempt by a 
thinker of tho highest, calibre to reassert, in full view of rocent 
.scientific speculations on the origin of life and so forth, the neces- 
sity of the teleological view of things, this volume deserves 
careful attention. Whether the reader agree with the author or 
not, ho cannot fail to havo his intellectual horizon widened, and 
to ho stimulated to follow out new and interesting paths of 
inquiry. It may, huwever, be as well to tell tho reader who in- 
tends uttiicking those volumes that they will probably seem hard' 
reading at. lirsl. The peculiar cast, of Lotze’s mind, and the cir- 
<;u instances and iuliuenccs which helped to shape his thought, put 
him at a great distance from the stream of English speculation. 
Vet this circumstance need not be altogether a disadvantage. 
Lotze is far leas artificial and technical than Kant, whom of 
course everybody roads ; and much less transcendental than Ilogel, 
whom (according to some) we all ought to read. And a little 
effort at the outset will carry tho beginner over the difficulties of 
a new standpoint mid a new method. One cannot but wish, how- 
ever, that Lotze had been introduced to English readers in his 
much more readable work, MUcm/comnus, which smacks less of the 

} professor and more of tho man of letters. Hut we are glad to 
earn that this want is soon to bo supplied by the same enter- 
prising hands that have given us the present two volumCB. 

It is a long step from Lotze to llartumnn. Tho former has all 
the thoroughness nnd all the rigorous exactness of the trained 
academic metaphysician. The latter has all the clearness and all 
tho pointed ness o? the popular thinker. To Lotzo the problem of 
» lie universe was infinitely complex; to Hartmann it is perfectly 
simple. Jiis essentially inductive mind, which reminds one not 
infrequently of Herbert Spencer, seizes a principle in a multitude 
of facts, and, using this as a lever, is able to get at the foundation 
of the cosmic structure. Tho steady onward movement of his 
mind towards a clearly seuu goal is exhilarating to the reader. 
And thou how interesting the regions explored, the curious hull- 
lit domain of organic processes, animal injuncts, mysticism, art- 
creation, and so forth 1 Nothing is less inteicsting than what is 
perfectly understood, and uobodv ha& hotter realized this truth 
than Hartmann. And even wliou, having come to the end of his 
inductive path, he places himself in tho company of the accredited 
metaphysicians and proceeds by the aid of his blind "unconscious” 
and the intellectual or logical principle which, like a pitiful Cordelia, 
comes to tho aid of tho sightless sufferer, to deduce the great world- 
process, how delightfully concrete, imaginative, anthropomorphic 
ia his thought, in spite of the appearance of metaphysical abatruae- 
uess and logical severity ! Little wonder that Germauy, which 
must have a system of philosophy, and has grown rather tired of 
lato of its very technical teachers, should rush to the Hartmonnian 
fountain, and driuk off nine successive editions of the Philosophy 
of tho Unconscious. 

Thero is nothing like success to make men agreeable in their 
manners. Only tho weakest and most stupid of persons grow 
bombastic and arrogant through good fortune. A clever man 
knows that it is much better to practise at such a time, in the pre- 
sence of his admirers and others, a little judicious self-disparage- 
ment ; und the cirou instances of the case render this exercise of 
virtue easy. Others havo deprecated praise; but few, perhaps, 
have gone so far as Hartmann in running down his own system. 
Some time ago lie published an anonymous volume, in which he 
urged a variety of arguments against his philosophy. The secret of 
the authorship was kept for a time* and the originator of the joke 
hud no doubt a hearty laugh at Lke gullibility of his hostile critics, 
who of course greeted tho appearance of another assailant with 
acclamation. When he had mid enough of this, he judiciously 
allowed the secret to come out ; and thus he had the deeper de- 
light of being acknowledged as a large-minded man, far from the 
ty runny of system, and yet so certain of the strength of the foun- 
dations of his edifice that he could afford to play at throwing 
stones at its upper storios. A like recklessness, only possible to 
the man who is assured of fortune’s smiles, displays itself in the 
curious prefaces to the later editions of his opus magnum. Here 
the groat man shows himself in the most gracious of moods. lie 
sets himself, quite in an impartial objective way. to account for 
the success of his work, just as though the idea that the^ri tor’s 
ability had anything to do with this result had never occurred to 
him. With charming naivett , he describes tho state of philoso- 
phical hunger which preceded the appearance of his *work, to 
which of course all his success is due, modestly observing that 
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“ the exaggerated estimate frequently formed of the Philosophy of 
the Unaonsoious must be in large measure attributed to the cir- 
cumstance .. that its value was measured against the background 
(«c) of the Guild-philosophy, which gave it an intrinsically un- 
deserved prominence by the force of contrast.” There seems to be 
only one tiny shadow of discontent to mar the bright serenity of 
liis spirit, and that is the reflection that the scientific world has 
not yet hailed him as a new light. But here again he displays 
his striking magnanimity by abstaining from all appearance of 
complaint, and by exorcising a spirit or generous compassion for 
i men sunk in the Blough of a “ cross mechanical and anti-toleo- 
logicai ” view of nature. 

We have said enough perhaps to suggest to the reader that 
Hartmann and his “ Unconscious ” are a phenomenon worthy of 
study. In many respects, indeed, the appearance of such a work 
in philosophical literature is unique. To uso an Americanism, we 
may say that it is the biggest thing in the wav of speculation 
which this age has seen. And we have little doubt that it will bo 
rend by the English-speaking race os by the Germans. In truth, 
it can hardly fail to Ibe delightful reading, whether approached 
with the attitude of reverent discipleship or wit h that of sceptical 
levity. As a piece of dashing literary composition it is sure to 
command attention. And, if other reasons were wanting, the fact 
that the author manages in tho course of his argument to hit all 
the respectable authorities, academical philosophers, theologians, 
and the rest, is certain to secure him a wido hearing. Whether 
there is latent in tho English mind just now much of that pessi- 
mistic temper to wliicli tho book so effectually appeals in 
Germany remains to be seen. However this be, the work was too 
phenomenal a one not to be translated. And Herr von Hartmann 
is fortune’s favourite once more in having so excellent a translator. 
Mr. Coupland is already known to a few as a close and accurate 
student of psychology and philosophy. And the effects of special 
training in a subject in giving certainly, accuracy, and case to a 
translator's touch show thcmsolvoa in every chapter of tho volume. 
“Wo ha vo not been able to find a singlo considerable error. Tho 
wav in which that crux of translators of German philosophy, 
“ Vorstelluug,” is managed is excellent. “ Presentation,” “ repre- 
sentation,” 41 idea,” these and other words nro made to render its 
meaning according to circumstances. * Tho author is to be com- 
mended, further, tor his courage in bedding to the form of tho 
German where this is distinctly Hartman nian, as, for example, in 
the heading “ Tho Becoming-Conscious of the Idea.” And to this 
technical accuracy Mr. Coupland adds considerable stylistic excel- 
lence, so that he manages very skilfully to reproduce the vigorous 
idiomatic and homely phraseology of the original. 

Mr. Wilfred Ward’s ropublication from the Dublin Review of 
Ur. Wards Essays will bo welcomed by this thinker’s admirers. 
Dr. Ward occupied an exceptional position in English philo- 
sophy as a lloman Catholic thinker. Among the popular leaders 
of tho hour J. S. Mill naturally attracted a good deal of his 
attention. And tho first volume of these Essays is mainly occu- 

E 'ed with a critical examination of his philosophic position. 

r. Ward shows much of that acuteness in criticism which 
seems to be in a special manner the concomitant of modern 
Catholic belief of the more reflective sort. The point of his criti- 
cism of Mill is that, though professing to dispense with 11 intui- 
tion ” in tho pursuit of truth, ho surreptitiously introduces it in 
the very groundwork of hia system. In his postulate that 
memory is trustworthy, and in his further assumption that nature 
i is uniform, Mill is essentially an intuitivist. According to Dr. 
■Wards editor, Mill, Professor Iluxley, and the rest are conjurors 
performing feats of sleight-of-hand, and Dr. Ward is the smart 
“ scientist ” who attends tho performance in order to find out tho 
jugglery. Perhaps tho author, who is always polite, would not 
have approved of this vivid but rather saucy way of putting the 
matter. As is only natural in an editor who seems also a relative 
of the author, Mr. W. Ward looks very complacently on the 
results of his hero’s efforts. Others may perhaps be less dazzled 
by the skill of Dr. Ward’s dialectic. It almost makes one smile to 
hear that tho author made a groat discovery in showing that Mill 
assumed the veracity of memory. As if anybody sane enough to 
conduct a controversy would ever dream of questioning its 
veracity. When Mr. Ward has shown that we all, as a matter of 
fact, do admit some intuitive knowledge, he is still a long way 
from showing that we all, as a matter of consistency, ought to admit 
a definite group of intuitions specially singled out as such by a 
particular echool of thinkers. What we really want is a criterion 
of genuineness by which to test so-called intuitive truths, a 
criterion which will satisfy everybody ; and this Dr. Ward has 
not yet given us. Dr. Ward’s long dispute with Mill, Dr. Bain, 
and Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, on that well-worn topio free-will, 
shows his strength and adroitness in debate, but cannot, be said to 
add anything to a thoroughly exhausted controversy. Yet, what- 
ever the reader may think of tho force of Dr. Ward’s reasonings, 
he will be ready to admit that his writings deserve to have a 
place among the landmarks of modern philosophical aud theolo- 
gical thought. He thinks steadily and expresses himself clearly 
and vigorously, and to Bay this is by no means small praise. 

It is 'not easy at first to understand why M. Janet’s work on 
morals, published apparently some eleven years ago, should be 
selected for translation. Ethics, though slow of gait, does move 
on ; and since this work was written the theory of morals has 
been considerably developed in this country as abroad. It is 
difficult, too, to discover anything very distinctive in M. Janet s 


fundamental conceptions or in his mode of treatment Dike 
earlier members of the philosophic school of which ho is a dis- 
tinguished member, his doctnne is largely an assimilation of 
German ideas. It is only fair, indeed, to the author to say that 
he oxplicitly avows the eclectic character of ^ his. theory. Ho 
strongly approves, he tells us, “ the method which is called con* 
ciliatory.” It. must be understood, however, that this effort at con- 
ciliation embraces only writers having fundamental principles in 
common. The wholo work might, without serious inaccuracy be 
described os a going back to Aristotle’s Ethics, with the advantage 
of having read Leibniz, Kant, Schleiermocher, and some other 
modern intuitivists. This retrogression may be a proof of M. 
Janet’s sagacity ; for a good case can be made out for tho ultimate 
insolubility of ethical problems; And supposing them to be inso- 
luble there is much to be said for listening to Aristotle’s account 
of them rather than to that of a modern, say Mr. Spencer or Mr, 
Sidgwick. On the other hand, there are a good many persons who- 
do not take this despondent view of moral science. They see, or 
think they see, that we have moved far away from the standpoint 
of Greek ethics, and that wo are on the road to a practical solu- 
tion of ethical questions. Work like that of Mr. Sidgwjck, Mr. 
Spencer, or Mr. Leslie Stephen, is distinctly in the direction of a 
reconciliation of opposing tendencies in ethics such as M. Janet 
has not conceived of in his plan of conciliation; and those who 
have thoroughly assimilated those writers are hardly likely to go 
back to Aristotle. While, however, M. Janet’s work cannot be 
described as “ epoch-making,” it is in many respects interesting 
and suggestive, and gives side glimpses into regions of the history 
of morals which are not too familiar to Englishmen. Indeed, the 
chief morit of M. Janet’s writings is that they evince careful study 
of other men's ideas. Jlis is ossentially tho historical mind which 
finds a value in all systems (provided they are only intuitional at 
bottom) just because they are historical, aud proposes to itself as 
its highest goal the assimilation of what is best in the systems. 
The. translator, it may l>o added, appears to have done her work 
conscientiously, and to bavo succeeded in reproducing the sense of 
the original in a fairly readable form. 


TWO NOVELS.* 

M R. BLAOKMORE’S new hook is neither allegory nor novel,. 

neither satire nor romance, but a mixture — not altogether a 
successful mixture — of all four. A good, sturdy, valiant English- 
man, with a profound contempt for Radicalism aud Radicals, and 
a passionate affection for the old-fashioned national virtues and 
the old-fashioned national glories, he has worked his indignation 
with things as they are into a counterfeit presentment, partly 
humorous And partly symbolical, of t hings as he thinks they ought 
to be ; and the resultant is something which, while often very 
good reading indeed, is wholly satisfactory from no single point of 
view, but is felt to bo a trifle disappointing, whether we consider 
it as fiction or as satire, or even as the hybrid the author has 
iu tended it to be. Tho elements of character and manners and 
romance are hardly full and strong enough for A good novel ; tho 
allegory and the sarcasm are hardly happy aud complete enough 
in conception, or sustained and vigorous enough in execution, fo 
make a good satire, political or social. Mr. Blackraoro, in fact,, 
has chosen to sit on too many Btools at once, and between them 
has rather coroe to tho ground. 

Tho hero, Sir Thomas Upmoro, Bart., M.P. (plain Tommy 
Upmoro to all Europe), is the son of Bucephalus Upmore, a highly 
respectable soap-boiler in the Maiden Lane of a certain number of 
years ago. And his story, such as it is, sets forth bow Tommy 
not only married the girl of his heart, but actually saved hx» 
country from Panclast and Hie Radicals, and became immortal 
for mustering a tremendous Conservative majority, for re- 
awakening tho autique British spirit. This he did while yet 
a more youngster, as the representative of an East Anglian 
pocket-borough ; but before ho did it he had (Mr. Black more 
being a professional novelist and humorist) to go through a 
certain amount of fiction, achieve a certain round of adventures,, 
and appear, for all the legendary quality to which he was pre- 
sently to owe his fame, ns the principal hguro in a certain number 
of scenes of manners and studies of character. Beginning as nearly 
as possible ab ovo, he tells us of his boyish games in Maiden 
Lane, of his father and mother, and of how " there used to be a. 
fine smell in our parlour of lemons and sugar and a black 
bottlo ” when his sailor Uncle William appeared on thfr 
scene: with some pleasant particulars about their neighbours— 
Chumps the butcher, with his valiant son, and Windsor tho soap- 
boiler, with his genteel wife and I’olly, their daughter, a charming 
young person, though flat-footed. In due course be reaches bis- 
schooldays at the Partheneion, where he studied the humanities 
under Dr. ltumbelow (now a bishop), and met his great and 
glorious friend Professor Megalow (who reminds us of Professor 
Owen), and developed tho peculiar capacity by whose exercise ha 
was one day to save his country and bring confusion on tho head 
of Panclast — Panclast, as like Mr. Gladstone os ono pea is like 


* The Remarkable History of Sir Thomae Upmore, Bart., M.P. , formerly 
known at M Tommy Upmore By lb D. Black more, a vols. London i 
Sampson Low St Co. 1884. 

The Hem Dance of Death. By A. Egmont Hake and J. G. Lefebife 
3 vols. London : Remington A Co. 1884. 
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tions, and then achieved their masterpieces by giving tlieir whole 
minds to the matter: The achievement seems to have been done 
by a sort of happy guesswork ; or, at all events, by that kind of 
loose gen^aUuhg which a careful mechanic ot a scientific ex- 
perimented in modem times would look npon ns unpractical and 
unsafe. In later days and in other countries the same sort of 
conditions seem to have been favourable both in violin and bow 
making; for men like the unfortunate Jacob Stainer, the best of 
German makers, and the Forsters in England, were certainly not 
scientifically trained men; while in the lino of bow-making, 
which seems to entail almost as difficult and delicate calcula- 
tions as violin-making itself, tho famous Frenchman and prince 
of how-makers, Tourle, is described as wholly uneducated, and 
unable even to read or write ; while the best of English bow- 
makers, John Dodd, was apparently something of the same 
stamp, and spent great part of his life in beer-shops, and ended 
it in Richmond Workhouse. The most successful of modern 
French violin-mabprs, Vuillanme, was a different sort of person ; 
but he,, too, soems to have had a special instinct to help him. 
which he improved by a patient study of the works of the 
great masters of his art, and by copying them with minute 
care, and so mastering at least the feeling of their work. 

A further mystery is that those groat masters should have 
sprung from such a few, and those not first-class, towns in 
Italy. Gasparo da Salo, who was one of the earliest of the 
great group of makers, worked in Brescia; and so did Maggini. 
The A mat is, from Andrew downwards ; the family of the 
(iimmerius, nil the Stradivari, and Carlo Bergonzi lived at 
Cremona. So two towns of no great importance claim all but one 
of all the makers whose instruments are Lit for great violinists to 
play on ; and the why and the wherefore it should be so is cer- 
tainly enough to puzzle a modern, who naturally enough thinks 
everything ought to he possible with our knowledge of acoustics 
and mathematics. There is another point, too, which is liable to 
be overlooked, and it is rather funny as well as puzzling — which is, 
that a great proportion of these unsurpassable fiddles were made, 
and certainly the earlier part of the work of deciding their form 
was gone through, when there were neither tiddlers of any ability 
to play on them nor music fit for them to play. Even up to tho 
time of our Charles II. the violin was not looked upou as quite a 
respectable instrument. Musical men of dignity Rod sulf-respuct 
used to play upon viols— stiff, clumsy, heavy, thick- wooded , but 
picturesque, instruments, with almost every deficiency in the 
matter of expressive power that could bo devised in a member 
of the violin class. Corellis and Biber’s works for violins, 
which are the first works of tho kind that appear to us to 
have any musical interest or expressiveness in them, were not 
before the world till after 1680 ; and Gasparo da Salo was out 
of the world by about 1610, and Maggini by 1680. Nicholas 
Aniati— greatest of the name— must have nearly finished his 
work when Corelli began, for ho died in 1684; Antonio Stradivari, 
the greatest of them all, was Corellis contemporary, but 
he did a great deal of his work before Corelli's time; and. 
even Corelli’s works, smooth and pleasant as they are, are not 
the things to draw out the powers of such wonderful in- 
struments as these. It seems as if the instruments were made on 
speculation a century or so before they were wanted, and without 
quite knowing what they were wanted for ; for their makers cannot 
possibly have had the least conception of tho sort of use a 
Paganini or a Joachim were going to pul their works to ; and 
music such as Beethoven’s or Wagner’s could never hy any possi- 
bility have entered into their wildest dreams. There were some 
few makers besides these few Italians who had fair success. There 
was, for instance, tho French family of Lupot, whose most, distin- 
guished, member, Nicolas, did such good work that Spohr was 
Able to aohieve many of his successes with one of his instruments. 
But most of the great violinists and cellists have depended upon 
tho little circle of Italians ; and except it be Jacob Stainer, who 
was actually a pupil of the Amati house, it would bo difficult to 
find how they could safely trust themselves elsewhere. 

Mr. Fleming’s book, besides plenty of general information well 
and amusingly put, contains a few details about all the makers 
worth knowing, from the days when lute-making, and viol-makiug, 
and violin-making were in the same hands, till Vuillaume, and 
makers and distinguished repairers even of the present day, and a 
complete list of names and dates, and an index which makes the 
book most usefUl for reference. He also enters fully into the difficult 
question of varnish and violin acoustics, and expresses his opinion 
about the pernicious habit of collecting violins with the view of 
gloating over their dumb bodies in a manner which every one with a 
feeling for music ought to endorse warmly. .Lie also expresses an 
idea that a school of violin-making might be successfully worked 
in this country in connexion with one of the big musical educa- 
tional establishments, which in times when all things connected 
with music seem t6 be improving in the country, need not be alto- 
gether Impracticable; 

Another book which serves to show us pretty clearly how we 
stand for musicians in this country is a collection of portraits of 
“ Celebrated Musicians,” with short biographical notices, which was 
fi^t bought out in Germany Without much reference to this country, 
fittd hafc been republished with an f< Appendix for England,” under 
the ettrfbl superintendence of Miss, M. F. $. Huvef. The repre- 
sentatives of the art from Palestrina and Lasso and Tallis and 
Byrd down to tho present day, have been very carefully and well 
obosen, end the portraits, which lure little oval medallions, are 
Well arranged at the rate of thirty or so on a page. The 


modem ones are mostly from photographs, the old ones from wstt- 
authexiticated pictures, which it must have been no sm&U labour 
to get at. It certainly will be very 'pleasant to most musical 
people to be able to see what the mefi whose works have interested 
uud delighted them looked like in- the flesh; and the little 
biographical summaries, though condemned by the limits of space 
to bo incomplete in matters of detail, am certainly in most cases 
quite to tho point, and give in as few words as may be the chap 
racteristica and principal titles to fame of their subject**. German 
musicians are most copiously represented, «s it is right they should 
be ; but Englishmen nave liberal space as well, and it is to be 
hoped that if another appendix is wanted thirty years hence, it 
may have to occupy twice as much room. 


TUB CHAMPION ON HI Ltd ARDS.* 

T niS book is the joiut. production of Air. Cook — who decorates 
liiB name on tho title-pago with tho proud, but of late years 
transient, addition of Champion — and Air. Payne, who, in the capa- 
city of editor, contributes, by way of introductory and concluding 
chapters, nearly half the entire let. ter press. Between them they 
cover tho whole range of billiard literature. The editor leads otf 
with a formidable account of the difficulties incident to the manu- 
facture of a really good billiard- table and accessories. He ob- 
serves that “ tho impenetrable wilds of Africa have to be searched 
to find the ivory” wherewith to mukc balls that will run true. 
If the requisite quality of ivory can only bo obtained by search- 
ing impenetrable wilds, we should have thought that the initial 
difficulty attending tho successful performance of this operation 
would prove insuperable. Surely no one but an Irishman would 
undertake to search for ivorv or anything else in “impenetrable” 
wilds. Tho furniture suitable to a billiard-room must be bought 
from the manufacturers of the table and accessories. Where this 
has not been tho case, our editor has been often struck " with a. 
peculiar want of harmony.” u Taste, ” he adds, 41 is a certain 
something which is quite indescribable.” After this not altogether 
satisfying definition, he descends from the contemplation of the 
fitness of things to explain how a billiard-table and accessories 
may bo lo»pt in pood condition. 

The Champion then proceeds to give instructions how to play 
the game. In the early part of these instructions we come across 
tho following sentence 

If. has been a common subject of speculation why so much difference 
should be exhibited in tho game of billiard* between first-class profes- 
sionals and first-class amateurs, a difference not tu> [sic] shown in almost 
all other games of skill, or at any rale not nearly to so great an extent.-* 

I\ 14. 

This sentence led us to prepare for the worst. Wo fully ex- 
pected to find the explanations of the various strokes confused 
and ill arranged. Wo were, however, agreeably disappointed; 
for although there lire indications that the letterpress has not 
undergone careful revision either at tho hands of Mr. Cook or 
his editor, we must in fairness allow that tho practical ex- 
planations are clearly ox pressed, and well illustrated by a 
so lies of correctly -drawn diagrams uud of facsimiles of photo- 
graphs of the author in tho act of striking the bulk Moreover, 
the general instructions both to beginners and to more advanced 
players arc, we think, for the most part sensible, and to tho point. 
The amateur is warned, as ho has been many times warned before, 
against the almost universal tendency to put on side and screw 
when not required. May this warning produce more effect than 
its predecessors have done. Mr. Cook also utters a note of warning 

X inst tho common practice of hitting the ball too high, ana 
erves that he himself rarely strikes the ball above the middle. 
Ho is justly indignant with thoso who come to him to learn, “ and 
all the tiino think secretly that they know best.” “ Perhaps,” lie 
adds with well-merited sarcasm, “ when they read in print the 
same directions that I have so often told them in the billiard-room, 
they will think more of it, just as a child thinks far more of 
what the book says tlian what tho man says who wrote the book ” 
(p. 34). It is, we submit, hard upou children to represent them as 
enjoying, together with obstinate pupils, a monopoly of that really 
not uncommon species of folly which is of onormous advantage to 
the literary profession, and consists in thinking “ a book’s a book 
although there’s nothing in ’t.” We do not, however, by any means 
wish to encourage Mr. Cook’s obstinate pupils, and wo hope they 
will duly take to heart the solemn remonstrance addressed to them* 
Tlio only criticism we shall venture to offer with respect to the 
general instructions contained in his book, is to suggest a doubt as 
to whether he does uot lay somewhat too great stress on the exact 
position to be observed iu striking tbo ball, and the proper method 
of holding the cue. Some great players permit, and even encourage, 
considerable latitude in these respects, and we think Mr. Cook dis- 
plays a little too much the temper of the drill-sergeant. He is, 
moreover, not always quite consistent. For instance, on p. 2 we 
read, “ In taking your aim you should bring the point of the cue to 
nearly touch the centre of the hall, and then draw the cue backwards 
and forwards three times, striking tlio ball tho third time ” ; and on 
p. 2 7, “Draw the cue backwards and forwards three or four 
times, the last time drawing it back rather further thAn before, 
then strike.” Again, on p. 2 we read that tho common fault with 
beginners is to put down thoir left baud too near the hall ; while 

* Billiards, fiy William Cook, Champion. Edited by A. G. Payne. 
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on p. 26 we ue informed that they aro apt to put their hand 
unduly for off, substituting a foot or more for 9J inches— the 
proper distance. These discrepancies would seem to indicate an 
indisposition on the part of tho author to revise what he has 
written-** fading shared by many literary men. It will probably 
astonish many people to learn that Mr. Cook gives no directions 
whatever as to dividing the balls, except iu the simple case 
of the half-ball, ns he believes that any further directions 
would be practically useless. It is scarcely necessary to so j 
that on this point he is entirely at variance with most of his 
predecessors, who have devoted a large portion of their trea- 
tises to this part of the subject, which is usually considered 
of great importance, lfo is, moreover, sovere upon those persons 
who think the game can be taught on mathematical principles. 
He even objects to the statement that when a bail is hit against 
the cushion without any side, the angles of incidenco and reflec- 
tion are equal, on the ground that this statement is not mathe- 
matically accurate, inasmuch as those angles vary slightly with 
the elasticity of the oushion, the speed of the ball, and the amount 
of friction caused by the cloth. But in the following slipshod 
sentence he concedes to tho mathematician as much probably as 
would he claimed 44 The only practical view” writos Mr. Cook, 
41 to take of tho angles of incidence and reflection being supposed 
to bo equal is, that they aro sufficiently nearly so that it forniB 
a rough guide to players in calculating tfieir strokes " (p. 19). 
The question of the application of mathematics to billiards is 
not settled, as our autnor appears to think, by the circumstance 
of his being willing to play any scientific gentleman who has 
calculated 44 tho coefficient of dynamical friction ” for a sovereign, 
and give him 30 in 100. Not content with being chief of 
the executive, Mr. Cook aspires to the position of legislator 
with regard to billiards. Having finished his practical instruc- 
tions to beginners and others, he devotes a chapter to print- 
ing tho Championship Ilules, drawn up in 1870. The next 
chapter he devotes to an exposition of his own views of 
how those rule* ought to bo reformed, and in the following 
chapter ho prints his Now Code. The alterations are not in tho 
majority of cases important, but by Kule 26 he proposes to intro- 
duce a startling innovation. By this rule it is laid down that, 
whenever a striker or an opponent obstructs or hastens the speed 
of any ball or balls, the opponent or striker (instead of, as at 
tiresent, being given only the option of having the balls replaced or 
broken) may have the ball or bulls placed where he thinks they 
would have run ; and the striker, if ho is tho aggrieved person, 
tnay in addition claim any stroke (p. 1 16). We should certainly 
have thought that, in a match where there was an umpire or 
referee, tho umpire or referee would bo tho proper person to decide 
the very delicate question of where the balls would liavo run, and 
not the Aggrieved player. 

Mr. (look also prints revised rules of pyramids and pool, and 
gives many useful hints to those who desire to become pro- 
ficients in either game, where proficiency is so profitable. As re- 
gards pool, he dips slightly into the much-abused scienco of mathe- 
matics, with the view of showing tho circumstances in which 
it is desirable to star. His remarks on this head are, however, 
confined to a very simple case, and do not possess any great value. 
Skittle pool, and other minor games are noticed*, and Mr. Cook 
'then gives liis readers sn interesting and instructive chapter on 
44 Trick Shots, Fancy Shots, and Catch Bets.'* The part of the book 
for which the Champion is responsible ends with a short chapter 
on how to train for a billiard-match. Early rising, it fceein9, is not 
*n essential part of the daily programme. Mr. Cook allows him- 
self considerable latitude in this particular. He gets up 44 about 
•9 or 10 o'clock,” and breakfasts at 1 1. lie then plays racquets at 
Lords, and usually walks for about two hours in the course of the 
day. He dines at 6, plays a thousand-up by gnslight, takes an 
hour's practice on tho spot, and goes to bed at' midnight. On the 
day of the match, if it begins at 8, he dines at 4, takes an hour’s 
practice, but no other exercise, and carefully avoids all unaccus- 
tomed exercise shortly before a match, as tending to make tho 
muscles stiff. 

Thus far Mr. Cook; tho remaining 136 pages are devoted to a 
IliBtory of Billiards from 1861 to 1882, compiled by the editor, 
partly from his own articles in Land and Water, and partly from 
tho columns of the Sportsman and of a weekly journal of which tho 
name is not disclosed. These cuttings, giving an account of the 
principal matches, ore pieced together by a chronological summary 
-of the less important events, from the formidable array of figures 
cited some interesting statistics may be picked out, showing tho 
marvellous progress of the game ns evinced by the great and in- 
creasing superiority of the younger players over those of the 
previous generation. In conclusion, wo would jibI; the reader to 
take our word for it, that although Mr. Cook does not always 
come out grammatically victorious in the struggle to express his 
Tiews as to the application of mathematics to billiards, he is never- 
theless quite capable of giving a clear and accurate exposition of 
the practical aspect of the game. The book furnishes a striking 
example of the truth of Horace's remark : — 

Cui tecta potent cr erlt res 
Xcc faeundla deseret hum:, ncc luvidus urdo ; 

and we believe it will rank as a standard work on the interesting 
ftubjeot of which it treats. 


NOBIfAM CASTLE.* 

I T would not be cosy to name a nobler subject for a monograph 
than that grand monument of episcopal magnificence and princely 
power, the 44 Queen of Border fortresses,” long the “Oatfjjjlpr Danger- 
ous ” of the Scotch marches, still so stately iu its ruins, the 
Castle of Norham-on-Twecd, the eventful annals of which it is 
the object of Mr. Jomingham to trace in the attractive-looking 
turquoiao-blue clad volume now before us, intended, the author 
tells us, to furnish 44 a portable compendium in a readable form 
of the more bulky and exhaustive works devoted to the strong- 
hold and the adjacent district.” Foundod by the Bed King's bold 
and unscrupulous Minister, Ralph le Flambard, as the 44 Northern 
home ” of the see, restored ana partly rebuilt by Hugh Pudsey, 
raised to almost regal splendour by the magnificent Antony Bek, 
44 tho maist prowd and masterful Buegbop in all England ” — King, 
Patriarch, Bishop, and Palatine all in one — strengthened by 
Wolsoy's early patron the wise and politic Bishop Fox, the 
negotiator of the marriage between JntneB IV. of Scotland and the 
Princess Margaret, who made Durham one of the steps of his ladder 
of episcopal preferments which, beginning at Exeter and mount- 
ing by Bath ami Wells, ended at Winchester— its lost epis- 
copal occupant was the saintly and deservedly revered Cuthbert 
T unstall, whose ill fate it was to fall on troublous days of religious 
change ill suited to his gentle and peace-loving spirit. Not even 
the proud height of Durham itself, with the vast moss of tho 
cathedral and castle frowning down upon the swiftly-flowing 
Wear, more completely identified than Norham with the grandest 
memories of the historic see of St Culhborl, whose banner again 
and again went forth from its walls, at the head of tho forces of 
44 the bibhoprick ’* and was never tarnished by defeat, and of the 
long line of spiritual princes who, iu strange contrast with tho 
meek ascetic of Liiidisfarne, ruled the Palatinate. Nor is its place in 
civil history less conspicuous. The object of never-ceasing disputes 
between the English and Scottish kings, now in the hands of one 
owor now of the other, repeatedly visited by the ubiquitous 
ohn, who iu 121 1 here received the homago of Alexander, the 
son of William the Lion, who had himself knelt before John as 
his feudal lord ten years before at Lincoln ; besieged in 1215 by 
the same Alexander for forty days, with tho ill success which 
usually at tended the attempts on its massy walls ; the scene of the 
meeting four years later, 1219, between Alexander and Pandulf, 
the Papal legate, to settle disputes between the two kingdoms; 
the head-quarters of Edward I., the 4 * Malleus Scotorura,” in his 
Scottish campaigns, who hero with a large following of Northern 
borons, in 1291, as “ overlord*’ of the kingdom, in the church still 
standing, heard, weighed, and decided on the rival claims of Baliol 
and Bruce to the Scottish Crown ; Baliol, it is said, owing the 
preference, bo disastrous to the peace of Scotland, to the influence 
of the all-powcrlul Bishop Antony Bek, who, in 1296, brought 
a force of 1,000 foot and 500 horse and 140 kuights to his 
sovereign's aid, heading it himself in full armour — no place played 
a more distinguished part iu all the stormy Beenes of Border 
warfare. The Castle was long fruitlessly besieged by the forces 
of Robert the Bruce, and was at last taken by storm as the 
crowning exploit of the Border campaign, which ended iu the 
recognition of Scotland as an independent sovereignty, and of 
Bruco as its king, by the treaty of Northampton. It was more 
than onco attacked by James XV. of Scotland. The first time 
was when, iu 1497, he crossed the Border with his forces 

To hack the eauHe of that mock prince, 

VVurbeck, that Flemish counterfeit, 

and appeared before it in person, but after a fortnight’s sharp 
assault was forced to retire. Two years later a trilling affray 
beneath the walls of the Castle between some Scotch marauders 
and tho keepers of the fortress led to wearisome negotiations 
between the two monorchs, which issued in tho marriAge of 
Henry VII.’s daughter to James IV., and thus eventually brought 
about the uniou of the Crowns. Once again, shortly before the 
disastrous battle of Flodden, James besieged Norhain, which, 
though not without suspicion of treachery, was surrendered to 
him and very roughly handled. This is the epoch at which the 
magic pen of Sir Walter Scott has clothed 

Norlinm’s castled steep 

And Tweed’s fair river broad and deep 

with a not altogether fictitious romance in Lord Marmion's sup- 
posed visii to its Castellan, the husband of the Lady Heron, who, 
while 44 hostage for her lord ’’ at his Court, had by her 44 witching 
eye ” gained a fatal sway over the Scotch monarch's impressible 
heurt, causing him to waste in “a&oruus dalliance” the precious 
hours when a gleam of success had shopo upon his arms, and 

First they heard King James had won 
Etall nmt \Y nvk and Ford ; and then 
That Nor ham Castle strong was ta’cn j 

and then 

That while his host inactive lay, 

And melted by degrees away, 

King James waa dallying oft the d.iy 
With Heron’s wily dame. 

The spell of the enchanter is too potent to allow us to> inquire 
whether 44 Sjr Hugh Heron's” true name was not William, and 
whether, at the time of Lord Marmion’s visit to Norbam, be was 
not a prisoner in Scotland, while his lady was living in his own 

* Norhftm CaM*fe. By Hubert E. U. Jerningham, ULP. Edinburgh 1 
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castle at Ford. Whether his details are strictly accurate or not, 
Scott in a few lines has given Norham Castle a more vivid reality, 
and enabled us more fully to realize the kind of place it was and 
the lWb that was lived m it, as well as many of the chief events 
witft*Whlch its stern grey towers have been illustrated, than Mr. 
Jerningham has done in the two hundred and seventy pages of 
the volume before us, to which we must now direct our readers' 
attention. 

We wish we could say that the book was worthy of its sur- 
passingly attractive subject. Unfortunately, the perusal of a very 
few pages is sufficient to prove that Mr. Jerningham is unequal to 
bis self-imposed tusk. To write an historical work, it is certainly 
desirable that the author should have some rudimoutary know- 
ledge of history ; euough, at least, to save him from blunders as 
to elementary facts which would disgraco a child of the highor 
standards of our elementary schools. And this is more than 
wo can say for Mr. Jerningham. And yet it ia as an historical 
work that Mr. Jerningham desires his monograph to bo regarded. 
In his profaco ho calls attention to " its strictly historical cha- 
racter,* and emphasizes u the especial caro he has taken not to 
prejudice the work by inaccuracies 14 so far, at least,’' he some- 
what naively adds, 44 as lay in ray power.” To show the pains he 
bss taken to secure accuracy, he appends a list of the “ authors 
and authorities consulted in the course of the work.” It is a 
strangely heterogeneous assortment, in which “ Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation. By Veil. Bede ” («V) ranks next 
■to “Froissart’s Chronicles/’ and “Camden’s Brittauift” (sic) is 
followed by “ Select Charters and Constitutional History ” — ap- 
parently one and the snino work — 44 by Stubbs while 44 Bos worth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” which he elsewhere introduces to his 
Tenders as “a most elaborate and interesting work,” stands side bv 
sido with such recondite works as the 44 Border Magazine,’’ “Collins^ 
Peerage,” and 44 Dibdin's Antiquarian Tour.” The list of “ His- 
tories of England " consulted, besides those of Lingard, Hume 
and Smollett (sic), and Froude, contains one by a certain 41 Valentine 
Green,” which puzzles us not a little. There certainly was an 
engraver of that mine, who somewhere about the end of the last 
century published a 44 History of Worcester.” But we never heard 
of iiis literary ambition going beyond the limits of his native 
city. A History of England from his pen is now to us, and wo 
think to the world of letters also.* Is it possible, wo are inclined 
to ask, that our lamented friend John Richard Green lurks behiud 
this pseudonym P Mr. Jerningham’s power of blundering renders 
such a confusion by no means impossible. The History of the 
J&u/lish People is certainly often quoted. 

instead of all this parade of research, far exceeding his power of 
digestion, it might have been as well if the author had read with atten- 
tion any cheap Compendium of English History that he might find 
in the schools at his own door. Any one of these would have taught 
him that Adda, Stephen's mother, was the daughter, not as ho states 
the sister, of William the Conqueror ; that the Empress Maud woh 
also the daughter, not the niece, of Henry I., and that Geoffrey, Duke 
of Brittany, was the younger, riot the elder, brother of Richard Coeur 
do Lion ; and, to omit other blunders hardly less gross, would have 
shown him that Henry l.'s nephew, William Karl of Flanders, son 
of Robert Curthose, having died seven years before his undo, could 
hardly have been the next heir to the throne on his decease. As 
an example of the hopeless muddle Mr. Jerningham makes of his 
history and his want of comprehension of the boat known facte, 
let our readers take the following passage : — 

In 1135 King Henry died. He never recovered the low» of hU be- 
loved William in th« wreck of the White Skiff [why, we may nsk in 
pawing, this affected spelling ? White Ship is surely the English of “ la 
Blanche Nef ”]. He never smiled from the bonr that, on hearing the news 
which deprived him of all that lie loved, and of ail heir 011 whom ho had 
placed all his hopes, he had fallen unconscious to the ground. 

His nephew William, soil of his brother Hubert, was Ilia heir, bub Ilcury 
hated him. 

Ills niece Muud, widow of the Emperor Henry the Fifth of Germany, was 
a favourite. 

One would suppose from this thnt Maud was one of mAny nieces, 
the special object of her uncle’s affection : — 

And despite the scorning strangeness of seeing a woman succeed, Henry 
recognized her as his heir, aud married her to the Count of Anjou. 

On the other hand, Stephen, son of the Conqueror’s emter Adoln, married 
to tho Count de Hlols, was also a claimant to the throne on the demise of 
his cousin William, which happened the tame year as King Henty’t 
death. 

After quoting without acknowledgment Mr. Green’s account of 
Stephen's uproarious welcome by the citizens of London, aud their 
oath to "defend him with money and blood , 1 * while omitting the 
eomowhst essential fact, of London having claimed the right of 
electing the sovereign, Mr. Jerningham proceeds 

Thus the claim of Maud was sat aside, but GoofTrev of Aniou was not 
likely, to allow this without a struggle. The l*to King had recognized 
Maud as his heir ; bis Council at his suggestion had rati tied the choice; 
Stephen bad an elder brother, and the people of London were not the people 
of England; so reasoned Geoffrey. 

Here was grouud for dispute, and no wonder that for twenty years 
England became the scene of anarchy and misrule. 

I It may be asked what, has this precious piece of history to do with 
Nbrham P But on reading on we shall find that its purpose is to 
introduoe the first siege sustained by the CAstle alter its erection by 

Ralph the Firebrand— perversely called “ De Flambard” by Mr, 
Jerningham (p. 561,0s if "Flambard " were a place-name— by 
King David of Scotland, who, " having warmly embraced the cause 
of Geoffrey Plantsgenet, practically evinced his sympathy with 


Matilda and dislike for Stephen in the invasion of Northumber- 
land,” and attacking its strongholds. Work resisted successfully, 
bat Norham capitulated, and was held by David till bis defeat at 
the Battle of the Standard compelled him to restore it to its 
episcopal master. Mr. Jerningham omits to meution the cause of 
Davids efforts in behalf of MAud, for whose name he so strangely 
substitutes that of her husband Geoffrey. Does he need to be told 
that David was her mother’s brother, who might naturally be 
expected to exhibit some 44 sympathy " for a niece deprived of her 
inheritance, and “ dislike ” for the ueurper who was keening her 
out of it? For anything that appears in Mr. Jerningham s narra- 
tive, David was simply swayed by personal likes and dislikes, 
and might just as reasonably have espoused Stephen's side as 
Matilda’s. 

AVe bavo given a specimen of Mr, Jerningham’s mode of dealing 
with civil history ; let us now try him on the side of religious 
history. Here he is equally at fault. Disregarding Horace’s con- 
demnation of the poet who 

Brilum gemino Trojanuni orditur ab ovo, 

he begins his history of tho Oastle of Norham with the landing in 
Iona of St. Coluoiba — “ the giant-sized Oolumba,” as he colls him, 
through a mistakeu deduction from the 44 lofty stature <f alto 
proceritas quo* vertice nubes tangere videbatur” — in Adammin’s 
story of Oswald’s vision. The 11 nota major imago,” as Dr. Reeve 
reminds us, was “ of old an acknowledged property of the shades.” 
The connexion between St. Columba and Norham Gastle is not 
self-evident. It requires a little thought to trace it. Here it is. 
Norham Castle was built by Bishop Flambard of Durham. It had 
long been part of St. Cuthbert’s patrimony. The first church there 
had been Duilt by a Bishop of Lindisf&rno. Two hundred years 
before St. Aidan had become tho first bishop of that see. Aidan 
was a monk of Iona ; Coluuiba its first abbot. And so the chain is 
fitted together. But, if it had been desirable for Mr. Jerningham 
to go so far back in hia history and trace the “origines” of 
Norham up to their foundor's head, it would have been as well if 
lie had been more accurate in his facts. Ilia romantic tale of the 
arrival of St. Aidan at Iona, prophetically announced to St, 
Columba* is utterly basoless. We give some sentences as a 
specimen of our author's grand style : — 

Tho welcomed stranger was a young raun of comely face and gentle 
manner, between eighteen and twenty -two in age. 

Ilia bright blue «y«j» spoke an to hi* gentleness, while his tall, graceful 
figure hnro visible testimony to the nobility of his birth. 

Making his way to the little cell on the eminence outside of which sat 
the yinnt-sved Goluinbn, he knell, before him. naked for his blessing, and 
the favour of being admitted among his disciples. 

Aidan, nr yKdhan was his name, and in him Columba saluted the first 
apostle of North urn briii, the future founder of Melrose and of Lindisfarue. 

Will it he behoved that there is not a word of all this in 
Adamnan or Bede, and that notlvng whatever is known of 
St. Aidan ’s early history ? The whole story, when not., like 
tho famous camel, developed from Mr. JerninghAm’s inner con- 
sciousness, is based on a mistaken identity. Adamnan, it is true, 
does record the advent of a “moleetus hospes,” who would 
force the brothers to break their Wednesday's fast, being revealed 
to Coluuiba, and that the namo of the unwelcome guest was 
Aidan. But, though 41 vir valde religiosma he was an altogether 
different persou from the Northumbrian apostle, requiring two 
folio columns of Column's Trias Thaumafurya to identify him 
among the twenty-throe Aidans in the Irish Calendar. The 
storm which gives Mr. Jerningham an opportunity of launching 
out into a grand description of 4< mountainous waves,” 41 giant 
waters,” as the tempest “ develops in intensity,” is also borrowed 
from the story of the arrival of St. Caiuiieth, similarly pre- 
dicted by St. Columba, and has nothing whatever to do with 
this or any other Aidan, The reception of Oswald, the future 
sainted king of Northumbria, when 44 a little boy of great promigo,” 
at Iona, .ana his being 44 placed for instruction under the special 
charge of the gentle Aidan,” with a number of pettydetailsof 44 early 
friendship ” and 44 boyish dreams,” is an equally bold fiction. It 
is true that when his father Ethelfritli lost his kingdom aud his 
life, Oswald, with his brothers, took refuge Across the Scottish 
border, and that he received baptism at the hands of the disciples 
of St. Columba. But there is pot a tittle of evidence that Oswald 
ever set foot in Iona, while it is beyond question that Aidan was 
personally a stronger to the young King when, at his request, he 
was sent by the brethren of Iona to take tho place of the crabbed 
German — not Goman, as Mr. Jerningham spells the name, for 
which the more than doubtful authority of Hector Boethius is the 
only warrant— to evangelize his pagan Northumbrians. Even if 
Mr. Jerningham were writing an historical romance, it would be 
well to make sure of his facts before lie set about dressing them up 
in a picturesque narrative. But the emphasis he lays on the 
44 historical character” of his book, and on his care to avoid 
inaccuracies, renders the mistakes that meet us on almost every 
page tho lees intelligible, and, we may add, the less excusable. To 
mention one or two of the more marked blunders we liave noticed 
in tbe earlier pages of the work — to catalogue the whole would be 
a herculean task — the bishop who built the first stone church at 
Norham, which he so oddly tells us caused 41 a great commotion in 
that pretty village,” at that time certain] v non-existent, was not 
Egfrid, but Kcgred ; while the pious King Ceolwulf, whose body 44 it 
was whispered everywhere was to be translated to the new church,” 
had certainly never been 44 a bishop of Lindisfarno, ” but simply, 
after resigning his crown, a monk of tbe house. It is novel 
geography to make Deira— the modern Yorkshire — comprise u the 
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actual Northumberland,” while Bernlcia is restricted to ,l the 
country between the Tweed end the Forth"; and with n 
vivid recollection of Wilfrid's missionary adventures among 
the pagan# of Sussex and the Isle of Wight, and the itinerant 
preaching of St. Chad among the heathen of Mercia, it is some- 
what startling to be told that the provinces just named “were 
the last portions of the British isles to receive the teaching of 
Christianity,” It is only once that Air. Joining hum ventures 
to tttush etymology. The single instance is enough. In happy 
ignorance of the force of the genitival an so frequent iu Anglo- 
Saxon place-names — r.y. Jtothan-ci’oater, Cissan-roaster, Aebban- j 
dim (Abingdon), Iluntau-duo, and the like— lie dogmatically pro- 
nounces the ola name of Norham, Ubbun-fordss Ubbas ford, %t to 
be ft mistake,” and that the true form of the word is “ IJian-ford," 

M the high ford or the ford above/’ and this chiefly because in 
Boswelrs u Anglo-Saxon Dictionary that tk elaborate and inte- 
resting work"— he cannot find a single word u beginning by w&.” 
The name Ubbanford is of course an interesting Danish relic, 
answering to JJubbasthorp, Huhberhulm, and Llubbor^ttm in 
other parts of England. When we have mentioned tbit the 
« Welsh roarclies " are turned into the “ Welsh marshes," among 
which King John is said to have contracted a fever, nnd that we 
are treated to such forms as "Pictaria or PoicUm," a Siroufibv ’’ 
for Scrooby, Archbishop “Turetin," and Bidtop •'Rullall,” while 
Bishop Tuustall is innocently styled the “ last Cafholin bishop of i 
Durham,” the leading representative of “ a clergy doomed to th's- i 
appear for good or for evil within the next few years," our 
readers will know how far Mr, Jerningham can he trusted as an 
historical guide. 

The architectural description of Norham Pnstle, one of the 
noblest remains of the noblest period of castle-building in England, 
having been borrowed, with his permission, from a paper by Mr. 
( 3 . T. Clark (Mr. Jerningham cannot even copy this gentleman's 
initials correctly. II© stands in his pages ns Mr. J. G, Clark), 
in tho Journal of the Arc/urologiral Institute, we need hardly 
say that this part of the hook leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is as masterly and as vivid as that gentleman's descriptions always 
are. The chapter embodying Mr. Clark’s remarks limy ho safely 
recommended as the best worth rending iu tho whole volume. 
Mr. Jerningham, however, should not have talked of •* barbicans/' 
or have translated the name of Bishop Pudsey’s architect “ Ilnbertua 
Ingimiator," by Robert M tho Ingenious.” 

We have said enough to show that Air. Jerningham, in undertak- 
ing an historical work, has mistaken his vocal ion, and that any out' 
adopting his hook os an authority is more likely to be loci wrong 
than right. It would be unfair, however, to a gentleman who has 
evidently taken great pains to get up his subject, and who writes 
with the enthusiasm of one who has a hearty alfcetion for that 
which he is writing about, not to say that his book affords in u 
moderate compass a fairly readable account of the history of the 
fortress and of the stirring event s which havo been enacted at or 
near its walls. Those who care more for broad general effects 
than for historic truth and circumstantial accuracy may 9 f ante de 
mictix, take it os their travelling companion when next they visit 
the Tweed and tho Border, with tho hope that they will not find 
it otherwise than interesting, especially when read among tho very 
scenes of which it treats. 


HAT FEVER.* 

A T this season of the year the above-named disease is a subject 
of painful interest to the not inconsiderable number of per- 
sons who are liablo to its attacks; and to all such Dr. Morell 
Mackenzies lecture and Dr. Moore’s pamphlet will bo full of inte- 
rest. The name “ summer catarrh ft is perhaps preferable to tho 
more commonly used 49 hay fever " and “ hay asthma," as the pollen 
which is the cause of the disease may bo derived from other 
sources than tho flowering grasses, and neither elevated temper- 
ature nor asthma tieeessariTy accompany the attack. Mackenzie 
gives Bostock the credit of having first described ibis u flection in 
1819, whilst Moore says that Hoberdcn mentions it in a Latin 
treatise published in 1802. Though the cause of summer catarrh 
was not recognised until tho beginning of the present century, 
the disease had probably been in existence long before. Various 
irritants— such as cold air, the poison of measles, sulphurous acid, 
ipecacuanha— may cause similar symptoms to those produced by 
the application of pollen to tho mucous membranes, yet none of 
the former are likely to he applied with the persistence of tho latter, 
with which the atmosphere is loaded at this period of the year. 
Hence the following definition of the disease by Dr. Mackenzie 
may he considered correct— namely, “ a peculiar affection of tho 
mucous membrane of the nose, eyes, and air passages, giving rise 
to catarrh and asthma, almost invariably caused by the action of 
the pollen of grasses and flowers, and therefore prevalent only 
when they are in bloom," 

Patients of nervous temperament are most obnoxious to this 
disease, and consequently it is not surprising that it is more 
common among persons of the upper and middle classes who work 
with their brains than among those who gain their living by 
manual labour. It is, however, curious that women, in spite of their 
sensitivenervoue organization, are much less subject to it than men. 
As in all neurotic! affections heredity plays an important part. 

♦ Hay Fever. By Morell Mackenzie, M.D. London : Churchill. 

Summer Catarrh » Or Hay Fever. By George Moore, M.D. London : 
Epps* 


The symptoms of summer catarrh or 0 like those of a violent cold 
in the head, but, uulike those symptoms, do nob pass away in a 
day or two, hut recur day after day during the spring and early 
summer months. The heavy, swollen, and watering eyas; the 
streaming nose rapidly becoming red nnd sore round Ihe orifices of 
the nostrils ; the paroxysms of sneezing ; the dull headache ; the 
harsh dry skin ; tho distaste for work or play; the irritability of 
temper and disgust with the world in general, present a mental 
picture of a condition with which wo are only too familiar in our 
own persons or those of our friends. In tboso subject to asthma, 
their distress is terribly aggravated by the Addition of difficulty 
of breathing to tho foregoing symptoms. Drs. Mackenzie and 
Moore both point out that uet tin-rash is frequently associated 
with summer catarrh ; this fact, os well as tho frequent occurrence 
of asthma, is evidence of the nourotic constitution of the sufferers 
from this disease. No danger to life is to be apprehended as the 
result of attacks of this atlection, nor is there much risk of 
structural injury unless tho asthma occurring with it is very pro- 
longed and severe, when pulmonary emphysema would be likely 
to bo produced. May and Juno are the months during which 
summer catarrh is most prevalent; these months being the 
flowering season of most of the grasses ; hut its intensity varies 
with the amount of pollen in the atmosphere, and this changes 
greatly under different conditions of temperature, moisture, force 
of wind, etc. As the disease is caused by tno access of pollen-laden 
air to the ocular and nasal mucous membranes, the first object of 
thoso endeavouring to escape an attack must be to prevent such 
access. Both our authors ]iuint out that this indication can be 
mo^t successfully carried out by removal of the patient to a 
situation in which the atmosphere contains very little pollen, such 
as a small island, e.g. Sark in the Channel Islands, or a long sea 
voyage may bo taken, or the same object may be less completely 
attained by residence at the seaside. For obvious reasons, this 
plan can only he carried out by a very small proportion of sufferers 
from summer catarrh. It remains to he considered how those 
who must live and work under constant exposure to tho irritant 
can best protect thomsolves from it and mitigate its evil effects 
on their health. 

Dr. ^Mackenzie recommends plugging the nostrils with cotton- 
wool and wearing spectacles with large frames fitting accurately 
round the orbit. If this plan be adopted, the plugs should lie 
sufficiently loose to allow oi respiration taking place through them, 
so that the mouth may bo kept closed, and they are rendered 
more effectual by being moistened with carbolatod oil. Dr. 
Blackley has invented a nasal respirator, which can ho worn with 
comfort and is scarcely noticeable from a short distance. Dr. 
Mackenzie also suggests that a line gauze veil should be worn, 
fastened round the hat and attached below to an iron ring resting 
on the shoulders. Tho irritability of tho nervous system should 
bo reduced to a minimum by great attention to the general health 
in such matters as diet, exorcise in the open air, early hours, cold 
bathing, avoidance of over-fatigue, &e., and by the exhibition of 
nerve-tonics, ub quinine, arsenic, and valeriaoate of zinc. Dr. 
Mackenzie relies more particularly on valerianate of zinc. When 
the disease is established, a combination of quinine, morphia, and 
camphor is tho most powerful remedy for relief of the catarrhal 
symptoms. \\ here asthmatic attacks complicate the disease, in- 
halation of the fumes from burning nil re-pnper, Btramonium, datura 
tatuia, or Himrod’s Powder will often give great relief. It can- 
not, however, be too strongly impressed upon every sufferer from 
this distressing disease that he will best consult his own interest 
by seeking the advice of his medical attendant, who, from bis 
knowledge of tho patient’s constitutional peculiarities, will be 
best able to judge of tho plan of treatment most likoly to prove 
serviceable. 


LITHUANIAN MYTHOLOGY.* 

T HIS is an excellent work in which a subject of great interest 
is treated in a thoroughly scientific manner. Dr. Vocken- 
Btedt, during the four years which ho spent at LibAu in 
Courlaud, whore he was oue of tho Professors of the Nicolai 
Gymnasium, devoted his leisure time to collecting and studying 
tho traditions still current among the Lithuanian inhabitants of 
the Government of Kovno. The result of Ids labour of love is 
the present rich collection of stories and statements, by the aid of 
which wo are mado acquainted with more thau “ a hundred forms 
of Sainogitiou mythology and Saga- world, which have hitherto 
been either utterly uuknown to science, or of which little more 
was previously known than their names." It forms a worthy 
successor to the sound and exhaustive work which Dr. 'Veckenste&t 
published in 1880 on Wendische Sagen. 

Lithuanian mythology was treated as early as the year 1615 by 
Lasioius, who said of the gods and demons mentioned in his work, 
De Dtis Samogitarum , that their number was lt almost as great as 
that of tho divinities named by Hesiod," and it was elaborately 
dealt with in 1835 by Narbutt in his Mitohgia isitemka ; but as 
Schafarik said in 1839, these studies were only “ for<*studies " 
Since then such writers ns Schleicher, Nesselmann, Kursohat, 
Tettau, Tomme, Langkuscb, Bezzenborger, and many Others, bym 
done much to render popular the study of Lithuanian speech <fii 
mythology, and the recently founded LUauuche Litteroriwhe 
OmUsohaft , an excellent Society too little known in Western 

• Die My then. Sage* and Lvgende* dtr foemaiten ( Litauer )» GeSStUHtyfit 
unci heranagcgebca von Dr. Edin. Veckeastodt. a Bde. Urictolb^rg. 
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Europe, has thrown much light upon many dark portions of a long 
almost untrodden field of research. The late Wilhelm Maunbardt 
devoted several years to exploring that field, and he is said to have 
left Mind him a valuable, but as yet unpublished, work upon 
Lithuanian mythology. It is to ho trusted that it may soon 
ace the light Meantime we cannot he too thankful to Dr. 
Veckenstedt for the trustworthy work he has produced, which has 
certainly cost him much pains, and ia said to have cost him his 
professorship. For the Russian Government, which hod already 
forbidden the printing of Lithuanian texts in any but the Cyrillic 
character, has recently, it appears, set its fa.ee against any scien- 
tific study of tho Lithuanian language. 

About that language some linguists have indulged in rather wild 
conjectures. Certain "persons, says Dr. Vcckenstedt, have declared 
that any Lett could make bitnvdf understood in India ; I^ettiali 
standing in the Bame relation to Lithuanian, to employ Schleicher’s 
simile, as Italian to Latin. We have ourselves heard an erudite 
but erratic German philologist assert that, if Sanskrit had perished, 
it might have been reconstructed by means of Lithuanian ; and 
the statement is often made that Lithuanian stands nearer to 
Sanskrit than any other European language, and is almost on a 
level with it in antiquity. On this point the opinion of Professor 
Leskien, the joint author with K. Bruginann of an excellent 
work on Zitmiiache Volkslieder nnd Miirchm , is worthy of being 
cited. It is to bo found in tho Transactions of the Philological 
Society for 1877. In a report on the group of tongues to which 
lie proposes to give the name of 4t Baltic Languages," comprising 
Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old Prussian, ho says: — “Lithuanian 
is intimately allied only to the Slavonic family, just as Zend is to 
Sanskrit, and is by 110 means of such thoroughgoing antiquity as a 
few arbitrarily chosen examples might easily malm any ouo believe 
who has no apocial knowledge of the language.” At the same time 
Profossor Leskien lays duo stress on the undoubted fact that it u is 
of primary importance in the comparative treatment of the Slavonic 
languages.” 

Old Prussian has long ago been silenced ns a spoken tongue, and 
it hits left behind it nil but 110 literary remains. With Lettish 
Dr. Veckenstedt dona not deal. Tho language to which he devoten 
himself is lliat of the Zumaircn, or Samogitians. ' Nesselmann, in 
his Lithuanian Dictionary, says that Zemaitis means J Win Nii’de- 
r linger, an inhabitant of Russian Lithuania, which lies lower than 
Prussian Lithuania. As far back as the year 1 420, Witold, Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, in writing to the Emperor Sigisraund, stated 
that tho terra Stmiaytanm was called Szomuth, because that 
word in Lithuanian meant “ lower land.” But Dr. Vcckenstedt 
says that, as a matter of fact, Samogitian is spoken over the whole 
of tho Northern portion of Prussian Lithuania, as well as in Russian 
Lithuania. The material for his present book he has collected 
exclusively in the Russian province of ICovuo. In obtaining it 
ho has been assisted by several well-known scholars, and also by 
many unlettered natives. Among the persons who contributed 
stories were several schoolboys, for relying upon whom l)r. 
Vcckenstedt has been most unreasonably falcon to task in tho 
New Dorpfsohe Zeitung. He remarks that tho aid of schoolboys 
in similar circumstances has been acknowledged by such thoroughly 
scientific collectors as Bernhard Schmidt, Virgil Grohmann, 
Karl Barlach, and Wilhelm Mannhordt. He might have added 
to this weighty list of names that of J. G. von Hahn, 
who says in the preface to his well-known collection 
of modem Greek tales, that he did not succeed in obtaining a 
single story till the happy idea occurred to him of offering a 
reward to a number of schoolboys, who were leaving Athena for 
their holidays, if they would collect tales for him while they were 
at home. The longest, and perhaps the most important, legend 
contained in Dr. Veckenstedt'a book, called by him the Stammsags 
of the Zamaiten, he obtained from a peasant woman, whose 
mother had often heard it from the lips of her 'grandfather, a 
farmer who had lost the sight of his eyes during a fire, and who 
devoted his enforced leisure to recitation. The Saga in question 
occupies more than sixty pages of the book. It may bo sum- 
marised as follows. 

Ages ago men became so wicked that God determined to 
destroy aU but a very few. The rare exceptions were for the 
most part preserved, along with pairs of all sorts of animals, in a 
golden palace on a mountain-top, A boy and girl, born of parents 
who were <( neither good nor bad,” had been previously carried off 
by an angel from their respective homes on the day of their birth, 
And Were brought up in a crystal palace suspended in mid air, 
where they were tended by a mute female figure of gold. When 
they grew np, they married, and a girl was born to them. Tho 
destruction of the wicked having been effected by fire, the earth 
was thereby greatly smirched. So giants were sent to wash it 
clean. They .used so much water that a deluge was produced, 
and the waters rose so high that the golden palace and its inmates 
were in danger of being submerged. But Auk&tis, the Lithu- 
anian Varuna, rescued them by means of a capacious nutshell, 
which the rising waters wafted up to the crystal palace in which 
the young couple and 1 heir girl resided. That child was left in 
pfa&e with the golden figure. The father and mother joined 
i&$r follow men and women in the nutshell, which drifted with 
throbbing wave till it was stranded on the reappooring earth. 
Tho passengers landed and occupied the country from which the 
waves had receded. Meantimo, the girl who had been left in the cry** 
to! palace grew up, and was conveyed to heaven, where she married 
Piflists^Ofiguaily the Lithuanian counterpart of tho Vodic 
Paijanya, a run-god, afterwards the Lithuanian Indra or Thor, 


the thunder-god. As she was of earthly descent she had been 
named Zamaite, terns moaning earth fcf. Buss, zmlyd, Lai; 
humus), and the son she bore was called Dfingis, apparently the 
sky, dangis being Lithuanian for heaven. After a time Zamaite 
was sent down from heaven to tho golden palace on the mountain- 
top, where she was provided with a mortal husband. From their 
union sprang a family, which multiplied exceedingly. These de- 
scendants of Zamaite borrowed from her the name of Zamaiten, 
earth-born, Autochthones. Becoming troublesome, they were 
turned out of the golden palace by their ancestress, who ordered 
three nngels to conduct them to their destined abode. This being 
done, Zamaite wus at liberty to return to heaven, the spell 
which bound her to earth being broken. The wandering Zamaiten 
encountered numerous difficulties. They were at first starting as 
simple 11s Got hamites, but they gradually acquired experience. Most 
of the nations whose lauds they traversed were hostile to them. 
But the Letts received them kindly, and eventually joined with 
them in their wanderings. For the Zamaiten continued their 
nomadic life, having been told to move on u half towards the 
evening and half towards tho midnight,” apparently in a north- 
westerly direction, until they should receivo word to stop. After 
leaving tho territory of the Prussians, by whom also they were 
hospitably received, the united wanderers passed through districts 
inhabited by all sorts of monsters, such. as giants, dwarts, centaurs, 
ami Medusas. At lost they came to a find near the sea, where 
Zanmite appeared to them in all her glory, carrying a banner on 
which was writtou H This is your land.” There they settled, but 
the L»*tts went on a little further and occupied a district oloso to 
the sea. After a time the Zamaiten 0 (Tended their ancestress, who 
sent her celestial spouse Perkunas to punish them. Many of 
them were thunder-smitten. The rest humbled themselves. Then 
Zamaite read the survivors a useful lesson, conducting them down 
through a mountain cleft into hell, where they saw how the 
wicked arc punished, and afterwards leading them across a cobweb 
bridge and up a golden Btaircaso into heaven, where they were 
‘shown the just enjoying themselves. For awhile they behaved 
well, and during this period they and tho Letts, and their old 
friends tho Prussians, united into one nation. After a time they 
foil away again, ami w^ro, in consequence of their bad behaviour, 
grievously tormented by the Plague and the Cholera and other 
female demons. At length Z&iuaite took pity upon them, and 
sent her divine son Ddngis to rule over them. Then ensued the 
golden age of the Zamaiten. But at last he was recalled to 
heaven. Before h(> went there he led all his warriors into the 
interior of a mountain, which then closed in upon them. There 
they still sleep. Dftngis lives in heaven with his father Perkunas 
and his mother Zamaite. But the day will come when he wSU 
obtain leave to go back to his people on earth. There be will re- 
appear together with his divine parents. He will rouso from 
their long slumbor his sleeping warriors, all enemies shall be swept 
away, and the Zamaite millennium will begin. 

We have left but scanty space for the shorter tales that abound 
in Dr. Vcckenatedt’s volumes, which are provided, we are thank- 
ful to BAy, with an unusually excellent index. It must suffice to 
state that there are very many of these stories which we should 
he glad to quote, dealing &s they do with some of the most 
interesting of the t Lithuanian deities or demons. Many 
of these mythological beings will be now for the first time 
brought before the eyes of most readers. It is true that 
Perkunas, partly on account of his great similarity with the Russian 
thunder-god Rerun, has long been vaguely known to comparative 
mythologies ; Ausxra or Ausca, the Dawn, has alrosay been 
linked with the Vedic Ushas; Potrimpua,a supposed water-god, 
KrcmntiH, & suggested patron of purs, Bangputis, tho ruler of the 
waves, and other divinities of old Lithuanian religion, have been 
already submitted to much critical investigation. But itmay be 
assumed as certain that to the great majority of mankind the 
names are utterly unknown of such once honoured personages as 
Ugniedokas and Ugniegewos, the divine smiths, closely allied with 
the Saints Cosmos and Damian of Russian mythology, beings 
closely connected with the worship of fire, the word for which Is 
in Lithuanian ngnis . differing but little from the Russian ogon t 
almost identical with the Vedic agni; or the spring and youth 
goddess Ziline, whose name is derived from talas, green, in Russian 
ruueny ; or Italca, the goddess of calamity, the spouse of the 
Devil ; or a number of personifications of all that is most annoying, 
such os Mares, tho Plague, whose name is derived from the root mtr, 
to die, the Sanskrit mri, Liga or Disease, and Smertis, Death, who 
bears a name akin to the Russian smert\ the Latin mors, and the 
Sanskrit mitti. The name of Kolera, a u Woman in White ” who 
traverses the land in a blade car, attended by dusky forms, and 
followed by the wailings of widows and orphans, does not require 
explanation. It unpairs that, besides what he has printed in the 
present work, Dr. Veckenstedt is in possession of a rich store of 
information due to his persevering study of. Lithuanian mythology. 
It is much to he hoped that he will soon make it public. 


MISS SHIKREFF OX THE KIXDERGARTEX.* 

M ISS SHIRREFF has Jong been known, among all those in 
any way interested in education in this country, as one of 
the most careful and skilful of thinkers and workers on this 

* The Kindergarten at flame. By Emily A. E. Shirreff, President of 
the Froebel Society. London: Joseph Hughes. 1884. 
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without disgust. Of the two authors before us (6)» M. Amic is 
the Frenchman .of many bonnes fortunes, respecting whom 
Thackeray once gave a salutary caution to foreigners ; M. 
Narjouji (7), the frenchman who waves the banner of 7<i revanche. 
The leer's book has some quaint illustrations not without merit, 
Both Volumes, as coming from a vanquished nation about its 
victors, are written in the worst possible taste, and with an 
absenoe of all sense of dignity. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

W E nave only one fault to iind with Mrs. Pringle’s book, and 
that is its absurd title. Towards the Mountains of the Moon 
(Blackwood & Sons) has a catchpenny look, and might well havo 
been discarded for something snorter And simpler. It is a paTt 
of our modern rage for claptrap that a traveller nowadays is never 
content with putting 14 Travels in Balnib&rbi ” on his title-nago us 
his grandfather would have done. Having paid her tribute to 
contemporary stupor, however, Mrs. Pringle is steadily sonsible 
for the rest of her book. She accompanied her husband when be 
was sent from Scotland to Blantyre, the Free Kirk Mission station 
near the Shir<5 in Africa, to inquire into the rather remarkable 
doings of the gentleman in charge of that institution. The.se 
affairs, now forgotten, and we suppose remedied, are conspicuously 
absent from Mrs. Pringle’s pages. She tells all about the journey 
by sea, river, and over hills up to Blantyre, and has plenty to ; 
say about the habits and customs of the natives and of tho Por- j 
tugueso at Mozambique And elsewhere. The missionary tone is j 
pleasantly avoided, and instead of it we get a shrewd lay scepticism 
as to the officncy of preaching and tho three It’s to civilize 
savages between to-day and to morrow. 

In his book on Hed Deer (Longmans Sc Co.) Mr. Jefferies is 
more thoroughly master of his subject and of his moans than ho 
has been in most of his recent work, lie does not try to bo pro- 
found or mystic, or to interpret the soul of things, but keeps 
steadily to descriptions of boasts and of nature ; in other word*, lie 
has como back to the right path, and is duly rewurded by complete 
success. The red deer of his book are the red deer of Exmoor. 


Dualism, can only be treated withr time pul elbow-room. The 
first object may be attainable and tip second desirable, for audit 
we know : birt we must content owelvt* with noting the fact that 
41 Scotus Novanticus” undertake* to show bow to do them in hie 
Metaphysica Nova et Vetueta (Willi vn&MNofgpt#)' 

The volume of Dialect Proverbs and lifer* in 14 The Gentle- . 
man’s Magazine Library” (Elliot Stock) i«ft book for the lazy 

S eraon with a taste for confused reading to dfj» into, and which a 
ozen specialists combined might possibly criticize adequately. 

Mr. II. 8. Foxwell, 51. A., bos edited a collection of reprinted 
articles by the late Dr. Stanley Jevons. It appears from the pre- 
face by Mrs. Jevons that her husband had nearly finished revising 
these Investigations in Currency and Finance (Macmillan Sc Co.) 
before Ms death. They make a thick voltnpe, full of useful in- 
formation, political economy, and diagrams. 

The Selection from the Polity of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
, (Smith, Elder, & Co.), made by Mr. Browning, is republished in 
I two neat volumes. Wo have also to notice a transition of Dr. 
Hermann lvolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry , by I)r. 
F. S. liumpidge (Longmans & Co.) Mr. Thomas Satehell edits a 
pretty reprint, nicely bound, of A Hooke of Fishing with Hooke 
and Line , made by L. [canard] M.[ascal(\ in 1590 (Satehell Sc Co. 5 
sold by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Mr. {Sydney tup too, M. A., pub- 
lishes a text-book on Numerical Tables and Constants in Etc- 
mentary Science (Macmillan & Co.) The Illustrated IXrtionary 
of Gardening (L. Upcotfc Gill), now coming out in shilling and 
sixpenny numbers, is clear in language, and the drawings are 
capital. 


NOTICE. 

JVe beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Oommuni • 
I cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Mr. Jefferies talks pleasantly about their history, habits, speed, 
and beauty. Incidentally we learn a good deal about Exmoor j 
and its human inhabitants; and it would bo hard to say which of ; 
the three the author loves best or describes with the most obvious | 
pleasure. Tho kind of sport followed in this part of Somersetshire | 
is, to our mind, far more attractive to hear about than tho stalk- 
ing, and still moro tho driving, of tho Highlands, which lias a 
certain resemblance to assassination. In the West of England 
tho rod deer is hunted on horseback. Fair law is given, nnd 
tho hunter has a respectable chance of breaking his own neck, or 
even of being gored when tho stag is hunted or driven to death. 

The Outlines of Historic Ornament (Chapman Sc llall), trans- 
lated from the German by Mr. G. 11. I ted grave, Is a spnenn of 
catechism for the use of art students. It covers the whole Held, 
beginning with the pottery and beads of tho savage, and ending 
with the 44 baroque and rococo styles.’* One hundred and seven tv 
octavo pages is a very limited ijpace to deal with so large a subject 
in, and the book consists of what are strictly outlines ; but the lads 
seem generally well stated, and the illustrations are both nu- , 
merous and clear. Now aud then we lind what looks like? an , 
error of judgment — as when the author says that the Assyrians 
neglected beauty of form— and occasionally an inaccurate term 
is used. It is, for instance, rather slovenly to say that tho Moors 
conquered Spain in tho eighth century. It should have been the 
Arabs. 

Mrs, Pitman’s Life of Elizabeth Fry, contributed to the 44 Eminent 
Women Series” (Allen Sc Co), is a sound book on an interesting • 
subject. It requiros an effort of imagination to realize the fact 
that our prisons were in tho infamous state described by Mrs. Fry 
and her biographer only sixty years ago. We could wish, how- ' 
ever, that Mrs. Pitm&u and other writers on the same subject ! 
would recognize the fact that, if our modern prison discipline is 
more efficacious than the old, that is loss because it is more hunmno 
than because it is more intelligently severe. Criminals hate the 
enforced cleanliness and order of a modern gaol far more than 
they did the sloveuly old system. 

Hurts on' Catalogue Titles and Index Entries (Sampson Low Sc 
Co.) is not a very enticing name for a book. Not the less Mr. 1 
Blackburn has contrived to turn out a very amusing volume on 
the subject. It is not exactly a book to read, but it is a book to ; 
dip into. The author dhows how to catalogue, nnd also how not j 
to db it, and illustrates both by amuMng examples. 1 

What are you to do with a writer who puts “ What is Art ? ” , 
on his title-page, and begins his first chapter as follows : — “ What 
is Art P It is Worship. It is Religion. It is Poetry. It is Truth. 
It is the apotheosis of the,” &c. ? Manifestly we can only pray for 
bis soul and deposit his volume on the shell. This is the sod case 
of Mr. J, 8. Little and his book (Swan Sonnenschein Sc Go.) 

To learn shorthand is, according to Dickens, more difficult 
than to jearn several languages. The student of this portentous 
mystpy may find bis way smoothed by Mr. It. E. Miller, who 
ttublSta a neat pamphlet called Lessons tn Shorthand on Gurneys 
System (L. Upcott Gill). 

A gentleman who proposes to correct Kant, and return to 

(6) Aupayi de Crete hen . Par H. Antic. Park: CtUmann-Llvy. 

(7) Em Atlemagn*. Par P. Naijoux. Peris : Plon, 
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1.om claim* arranged with promptitude and I Ibcrulity. 

JOUN J. BROOMFIELD. Seorrta. 




A 8 S ( J H A N 0 1? CORPORATION. 

- B - J E»litbli*linl by Ruyal Charter. A.n. 1720. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C., ANi» f* PARLIAMENT STREET. S.W 

Marino, Fire, nml Life Auurancc* have been grunted by the CorporaUun fur mure than a 
century and a half. 

i uuda in hand exceed r.l, 300 , 0 oo. . 

on every side ! The 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS* ASSURANCE COM FAN Y Insure* aftaliut A-cid.-nlu 

und 


. O N D 0 N 


COHN HILL. — Perils abound 
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Of nil kinds, on Laud or Water, und lia* the LurjioM Invented Capital, the Largi-jr ln'w..i<> 
pay* yearly the I.ar^eat Amount of Com iminu lion o| any Accidental Awnram-c Comp 
ilanniiun, Hauvik M. FaiiqI'IIAII, E*i|.- Auply to the (Jfork* at tlio Railway Mtnti.m*. . _ 
Lia-al Agvnt*, or \Vn,t-cml Oilice, 4 Grand Hotel Building*, Charing Croat, nr at the Held 
Office,®* Comhill, London. E.C. W. VI AN. St- . 

S "“olr pTT; b and L i Fe ofTTc e s. 

TURK A DNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CHARING CROSS. S.W. 

OXFORD STREET (Comer uf V«rc Strcot), W.-FtltE. Ertablialnai 1710. Homo and 
Foreign Ineuramw* at moderate rate*. — LIFE. ExtablUlit-d into. Specially low rule* tor 
young live*. Larye bonuaea. Immediate neLllument of claim*. 


APOLLINARIS. 


tl Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 
Waters.”— British Medical Journal , May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


MAX GREGER’S 

CABLOWITZ, 


1878, 


SAmple Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s. 8d. 

SHAREHOLDERS' 

CABLOWITZ. 

24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 

CARLOWITZ. 

18s., 24a, 32s., 42*., GO*. per tWcn. 

FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GhREOER, Limited, 

WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Head Ovfigb: «« SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 

A Convenient TusUng .Room® aud Order Office® : 

7 l&CINCt L ANE, B.O., AND 2 OLD B OND STREET, W. 

^DIMNESS OF SIGHT*” 

And BLINDNESS are frcgueutly eauwd by the \m of uiuultable Spectacle*. Sir Julio* 
Benedict writes «-* J hate tried the principal optician* without auncosn, bat your ipeefotdes 
•alt admirably H. LAURARCJ5. F.S.8., Genllrt Optician, U OLD BOND STREET, 

•clenHSceUy adapt* hi* Improved *j*nta*le* to a**Ut end streagtheu the weakeat right*. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


For the a ala and orderly keening of ell W 
JLETTEItS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 

STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 

A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Size* and 
Plica'S sent by PARCELS POST to any address In 
tho United Kingdom on the receipt of 2a 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 

HEN BY STONE Sc SON, Manufacturcrg and Patentees, BANBURY. 


HUN YAD I JANOS. 

“ The Best Natural Aperient Water'' 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

“ Certain and painless, soft and mild'' 

Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

“ Most pleasant to the palate'' 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 

The name of the "APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED. ’* 
on the Label secures genuineness. 

Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers , at ij. 6 </. &* 2s. per bottle. 

MOFFAT 

HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

FOR TKKMS APPLY TO 

MR. FARQUHARSONT, 

Resident Manager and Secretary. 


BOOKS, & c. 


MUhlE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW aud CHOICE 

A* A BOOKS. -Revised Ll«l* of New am! Choice Book* In Circulation at MUDll: S 
BKT.KCT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of Hurplns Conic* withdrawn lor Sale at greatly reduced 
price*, are no* ready, and will be forwarded pontage free on application. 

Mcmi'i Select Library, Limited, an to 3* New Okford Street, 

3*1 Regent Street, and 3 King Street. Chcagwicle. 

^■pHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 

_L per annmn, paid in advance : 

Any part of tho United Kingdom £1 8 II 

India aud China I 13 6 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America 1 10 0 

HTF.K.L & JONES, 4 Bpring Gardens, Lnmhm, 8. W. 

THE SATURDAY REVI13WT—The following NUMBERS 

-A- of THE S ATUIIDAY RE YIKV are ro.|«lr«d,for which Sd.emh will beslven. vln.i 
l, . 1 , is, 7i, ov, 431, 433. aud ir»icl*au copies) - at the Office, a* Southampton Street. 
Strand , W.C . ^ ^ 

flUIE SATURDAY 1 IE VI K W.— WANTED, clean copies of 

A so*, lift, tea. and 1:03, f»r which 1*. each will be given at the Office. DBSouihainrton 
Street, Strand, W.O. 

Juat publU.'ied, nt all Libraries, 9 vol*. crown Bvo. cloth. 

THE IRONMASTER. Authorized Translation, IVotu the 

A preach of Grorgi'* Ohnct, Author of •* La CoriIbsm Sarah " fee. fee. By Lady G O. 
London : Wym.vv & So.vn. 7t»7fl Great Queen Street, \Y.C, 

THE BCIENTIFIO RESULTS OF TUB YOYAGF. OF H.M.8. CHALLENGER. 
Noxv ready. Physics and Chemistry, Vol. I. with numerous Charts and other * 
Illustrations in Lithography and Chroniolltbograpliy, in royal 4 to. 
price «la. cloth. 

TYKPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of tho VOYAGE 

it of U.M.S. CMALLENGKU during the YEARS 1873-8, under tho comt.wm t 
of Cnptaiu G. H. Nuroa, R.N. F.Il.S. and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. Prcp n c l 
under tho nipurlntvndence of tho lata Sir G. W. Tuomso.v, F.R.8. and now of Jons 
UvmuY, F.R.8.E. one of tho Naturalist* of the Expedition. 

This YrJumo may also be had in Three separate Sections, forming Pautj 
XXVI* to XXV1IL of the entire Work, as below 
XXVI. Report on Researches into Me Composition of Oosan Water , by Fr->f. 

W. Dirmatm, F.U.8. jirice 9*. fid. . 

XXVIT. Report on t/te Upscale Gravity qf Samples of Ocean Water , by J. r i’. 
Buchanan, M.A. Jb’.R.B.B. price 3*. 6d. 

, XXVIII. Report on the Deep-Sea Temperature of Ocean Water, taken by the Ovt iceuh 
of the Expaornux, price 8s. fid. 

Printed for U.1C. Stotlonery-offlce : published by Order of Tf.K- Oovsroment ; sold 
by Lonouans B Co. John Murray, Macmillan B Co. Simpkin B Co. 
TnttoKxn it Co. % Stankoiid, J. V. Porrsh, and Kkoan Paul U Co. London ; 
A. B C. Black and Douglas B Fouufi, Edinburgh ; and by A* Thom B Co. 
and HoDUEfl, Floats* B Co, Dublin, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 

Boxes and Parcels of the Rest and Newest Boolta are forwarded 
daily from MU DI IRS SELECT LIBRARY to Town and Village 
Heading Rooms and Book Societies in every part of the Kingdom. 

Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the Best Books 
of the season on the lowest possible terms. 

Prospectuses pontage fret on application . 

MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltmued, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


riHAKLES KJNOSLRY.-JUVKNTITS MUNDI, by the late 

\J ('liAiiMi'S IvlMisLfcv. See MAUM1LLAVH MAGAZINE. 

Monthly, Is. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. OUXOVI. (JUNK). 

Cnx rKN'TB : 

UNDER TDK SHADOW OF T11K RPIHNX. 

JU VENT US MUNDI. By the lute Chari.)-* KtxusLnr. 

MKlSSONlEll. 

COOKERY UNDER 7 HE LONDON SCHOOL HOARD. 

ART AN1) LIFE : * Dialogue. By II. D. T. 

IN A CREEK FAMILY TODAY. 

MITCH El. HURST FLACK. Bj the Author of •' For IVrciviiI." Chapters 
V.-VII. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


TVfETAHIYSIOA NOVA et VETUSTA. 

AVA DtislLm. By scorus Novaktious. SOO on. Rro. 


A Return to 

o pp. Bro. doth, (to. y 


THE on JECTIVITY of TRUTH. Bv Gboiish J. Stokes, B. A., 

Senior Moderator and Hold Medal Hat Trinity Colfcge, Dublin, late Hlbbcrt Travelling 
Scholar. Published by the Hlbbcrt Truatees. Bvo. cloth, to. 

TI1E DEVELOPMENT from KANT to HEGEL, with chapters 

on the Philosophy of Religion. By Andrew Skth. Assistant to the lVifaMor of Logie 
and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University. Published by the lllbbert Trustees. Svo. 
cloth..' ». 

KANTIAN ETHICS and the ETHICS of EVOLUTION. A 

Critical Study. By J. Guild Knu Umax. M. A., D.Sc.. Professor of i/ogio end MeU- 
phycics In Acitdia College, Nuva Scotia. Published by the lllbbert Trustee*, rtvo. cloth, 
price 

PHYSICAL METEMPIHIO. By tho late Autred Rakiutt. 

ttvo. with a Portrait, cloth, KM. Od. 

By the asms Author. 

PHYSICAL ETIIICS; or, the Science of Action, 8 vo. cloth, 12 b, 
SPINOZA. Four Essays by Professors J. Land, Kuno Fihciibr, 

And Van Vitmtu, and K u > kut Bunas. Eciltd, with an introduction, by Professes 
\V. hMiuiT, ni fcjt. Andrews. Hvo ninth, to. 

THE NEW ATLANTIS; or, Ideals Old and New, cnuuiAting 

tmm llii Masters of Muii In long ng to the firtnl itut-es who conducted the past eourso of 
th.* t lvhl/uiion. Vulture, and Ldumlion ul Humanity. By A DibUU'i.x uk Uil'klk. 
Ciow ii hhi. cloth, 4s. Ud. 


M 11 


MACMILLAN A CO.. LONDON. 


Trice 3s. (ul. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

.For JUNE 1884. 

"HOW LONG HALT YK BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS ? " By C. S. Mu,.i ai.v Iliri L. 
THE UNKNOWABLE AND TICK UNKNOWN, By the Hun. Mr. Justus- MUrllKX. 
WHAT IK) THE IRISH RE Mi? By Rli J. Pope Hkx\m«'Y. 

THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. By William llobuneu. 

FALSE COIN. By A ON KB LaMHMUT. 

THE ART OF PUBLIC BFEAKIXG. By UvMti.TrtS AYnP. 

WITH BAKER AND GRAHAM IN TIIK EASTERS dUb'DAN. By .Toils MtCDONALD 
FORGOTTEN BIBLES. Jly rr„f« tor Max MI'i.i.ku. 

THE YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. By CilAHi.ts Milskh fi vhkm l. 

EIGHT YEARS OF CO-OPERATIVE hlltltTM AklNG. lly Liuril Shimx. 

FREE TRADE IN Tllfc ARMY. By l.ieut.-Uiuural Sir Fhkhkuick 8. Ilontirrj,. Hart., 


IIKUBERT RPENOKR’S W 0 It K S. 

THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PU1NT1PLF.B. Fourth Edition, 1 On. 

PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 3 vole. 34 k. 

PRINCIPLES OF l’SYUHOLOa Y. Third Edition, 2 vols. 36 m. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. T. 21«. 

CEREMONIAL 1NS7 TTUTIONS. 7d. 

political in.-vitittioxb. 12a. 

TUB DATA OF ETHICS. 8*. 

; 

I Other Works. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 10*. Cd. 
EDUCATION. t#t«. ; Cheap Edition, 2 b. Od. 

ESSAYS. 2 vnla. New Edition. ICa. 
j ESSAYS (Third Senna), be. 

{ Also. 

| MU. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 

uiu 1 , uliatrui’li d bj Professor Dl'Xi IS, Dr. Si IIKI'lHi., mid Mr. Coi.MKII. Folio ImnriD. 
i l ENGLISH. 1** ANITFNT AM URIC AN RACKS. Ida. -3. LOWEST 

! RACKS, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS in* _4. AFRICAN HACKS Mte.- - 

i t ASIATIC BACKS. 6. AMK.K1CAN BACKS. Isa.- 7. HEBREWS AND 

PI HUNK IANS. yin. 8. FRENCH Cl\ ILIZATJGN. 30a. 

1 A detailed list of Mr. Spencer's W r orkn may be had on application. 


G.C.C. 


W ILLIAMS .V KORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVKNT GARDEN. LONDON,. 
AND SO SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


KEOAN PAUL. TRENCH. A CO.. LONDON. 


Monthly, b. Gd. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. I 


CoKTIEMS FOB JUNE : 


THE SINS OF LEGISLATORS. |L By Hkriietit Sppn. kw. 

THE HISTORICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF THE ClIURCII COURTS COMMISSION. By 
Ediyin Hatch. D.D. 

LONDON CENTRALIZED, llv Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 

THE IKK) II MAN'S GOSPEL. By Rif HAliii Hkatii. 

A RHYME FOR THE TIMES. By Emily Ppupkku. 

AN IDEAL UNIVERSITY By Jamkm Bhu k. M.P. 

T1IE PRINCESS ALICE S LETTERS. By Mvuv Gi.ADhTo.NK. 

THE SITUATION OF GENERAL GORDON i n Cunv, Mnti.m. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN SWITZERLAND. By C. SC litfTAX. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 

1. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By rrebcmlary Row. 
t. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. By Profcaaoi Mahakky. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsniM'KU a Co., Limited. M Ludgute IIU1, E.C. 


Just published, demy Svo. pp. xvi.— 612, price 12s. fid. 

WORSHIP in HEAVEN and on EARTH: 

lu*pnn*ive, Congregational, Reverent, Musical, and Beautiful. l)y the Rev. 
.1 U. Nnim'Jf, M.A., Rector of tho CuUiudral, Montreal, Canada; Author of 
“ ih'aity Services ” Ac. 

Contents: Parti. Princlphw: the Tngt Inch of Worship (Ohap*. I. -IV.)— 
I’art II. W’orslilu in Hmven (V.— XII.)— Part TTI. Worship in Heathenism 
tXlll. -XX.)-Parfc IV. Jewish Wo^hip (XXI.-XXXIII.) -r»rt V. Chria- 
tutu Woiship IXXXIII.-XXXVII.) 


LACK WOOD'S 


MAOAZINI2 

No. DCCCXXIV. U. Oil. 


for JUNK 1881. 


CONTKSTHi 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. Taut IX. 

NEW VIEW’S OF SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS: The “ Other Poet” Identified. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE WEST. 

MAGDA'S COW.-PAlir I. 

TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION UNDER THE NEW’ REFORM BILL. 
4)N_THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 

THE VOTES OF CENSURE. 

A VOICE FROM THE EAST ON ORIENTAL QUESTIONS -[CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE! Letter to tki Editor. 

INDEX. 

Wili.iaM Bi.a< KWoon h S03H, Edinburgh and Dmdon. 


Price Is. | post free, fa. .Kt. 

niBLIOTIIfeQUE UNIVKUSEU.K et RKVUK SUISSE 

for JUNK 1*94 cuutaliu i 

I. CHARLES GORDON. Tar M. A('G. Cii.AUDds. 

5. JOYEUSE VADIEN. Nnuvelie. Par M. T. Counu. 

3. LES ORIGINES DBS GRANDtS FAMILLLS NOB1M.UUFS. Par M. A. DB 

Vrkdu.hac. 

4. LE TASSE ET SKS CRITIQUES K^CKNTS. Par M. M vuu-Moxxian. tSeebnde 

partie.) 

6. DE BORDEAUX A L'lLE MAURTCF. Souvcnlra d’uti pllotin. Par M. Jbar Rb\. 

€k LA GENEVE ITAUESNB de M. JCi.uosu Die Aui* M. 

7. CTJRONIQUE PARISICNNE. «. C1IRONIQUF. ITA1.lF.NNn 

9. UlRONIQUE AL1.KMANDK. In. CHKONIQU^ AMiHW’.. 

11. ClinONIQTJE RUSSE. 15. CMKONImi K SUlsxi:. 

13. CUnONIQUE POLITIQUE. 14. BID .1 F.l 1 N LI r Ik It \ IRE ET 

If I IJLlOii K ATIIJ^L l\ 

Subaeidptlon ft»r the Year, Sfla ; for 6ix Muntha. Ha., i»o«*t fne, jmv ublc in nd\iuioi>. 
London: EdH’akd Bta^joud, 35 Chartug C«toai S.W. 


Now remly, crown Bvo. cloth boards, 8s. fid. 

SELECTION from the SERMONS preached 

at IllKh W’^eomhe, Glasbury. and St. JameVa Ghnpol, Clapham. By the Into 
Ili'v. CiiARt.cs Biiadijy. V.dltcl, \iitli Memoir, by tho ttov. Qfiouus K 
U.W1K3, Author of "Succearful Preachers" fitc. 


LONDON: WKLLS GARDNER, DARTON, A CO. 
2 PATERNOSTE R BU ILDINGS, K.O. 

Monthly, 6d. 

EAST WARD *110 ! 

A Monthly Magazine. 

" It la fall of ajilrit, and mnd of the articles have relation to the condition of the poor, tft 
dem'rvra ruccc<m, and the firat numtier, both In rey|>fct of ability and variety, aa well at h> 
u»|iwt of tlw apeiMal objwt of tho )iromutera, promiaea W'—Stuotlard. 

COSTKKT8 Olf JUNE NUMlMt l 

ASPECTS OF EAST LONDON, lly Skptijiuk Bbbs, M.A. (Vicar of Shoreditch). 

A NEW CIUTHADK BY PETEK THE HERMIT. 

At All ON TIIE DISTANT HORIZON. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD NOTE B(K)K. Dy'O. R. Slttd. 

THE MON O AIRL1E. By W. U. W r iU.K. 

klLFEATHER'S i a Tale of a Ten-roomed Ifouae. By G, Ma WILLS Fikv. 

W HAT A BISHOP MIGHT DO. By CoxrrON RSADS. M.A. 

JOB SANDERSON'S MIND: aBUoflt. By Fakdkuick LAbOnniDUB. 
r. l lUCS OF ECONOMICS. By MoaiTZ lUUWAX*. 

MODERN QUIXOTES. 

WOOLWICH. By Jamba WHITS. M.A. (Head-Matler of the lloyal Navel School). 

H \i.c v*ON DAYS. By Fbikmam Wills, M.A. 
hoys AND GIRLS. By A IfOMS Miiwiohkr. 

BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. By llBKRY FawoSTT, M.A. 

MORE ABOUT AMUSEMENTS. By Manlkv Hopkins. 

HINTS TO NAMTARY ASSOCIATIONS. By J. A. AtHXKAD. 

NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


I .ON DOS : WELLS O ARDNER, DARTON, ft CO., I PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 

W «T FRONT, SittNSTER ' CATHEDRAL.-* ge TUB 

BUriiDF.lt of thla vrerKi el*o Qnutnt Corneri of Cambrldge-^ApertnYept House, 
Brrliu— Carvni CusVct, HritUh Museum *dnpn Siwce about Buildings ~Tt»e Metaaonier 
F.yrhlblUuu. Purlin The Metropolitan Board ufWorka and the London Theatraa.ftc. Price 40. < 
by poat, 4 id. Annual SutwrHAlon, Ito. 4u Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Firth Edition, b30 pp. and 100 ptatea, 31a. 

! XJOW to WORK with the MLCROSCOPB, from the Rudiment* 

' ,n_ to thr nyo fthe highcat povrera. By Lionel!}. Bkals, F.R. 8., Treoaurer of tht Royal 
Daewisoh * Sose, Pall Mall. 

res 


Microscopies ! berlety. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


LIST. 


Large crown flvo. choice?? printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait in mu fortes 
• after a Painting by William Hilton, tt.iL. In the National Portrait Gallery, 

parchment, 1^3. ; vellum, 15*. 

Till? POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 

Edited by Wili.tau T. Arnold. 

"Then*. an able Intnuliu'tlon, In wlilrh the literary hifliii'firc* which eclcl umm KcaU 

nave Ucra nuelully examine l The froutinuleru in • finely etched portrait 01 tlto ioct. 

Ihe volume U in every way worthy of (u »ubject,~/*uf/ Mali Oiu* its. 


Next week, liuxp parchment antique or cloth, flu. ; vellum, 7*. 6d. I 

MILTON’S PROSE WRITINGS. Selected, 

with an Introductory l-Wy, by Etucutr Hykisb. [The Parchment Library. 
Next week, Vol, IT., In Two Parts, cloth, 80s. 

DUIUJY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 

ROMAN PEOPLE. Edited by Profcwor Mauakxy. With nearly 15,000 Illus. 
tratlms. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, la. 

WHAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. A 

Manual of tho Law effecting tbn Housing and Sanitary Condition of 
Londiuierw, with Special Reference to tho Dwellings ot iho Poor. I»uid by 
tho Sanitary Laws Enforcement Society. 

Now remly, at all Libraries and BookaellerP. 

MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER : a 

Now Novel. 8 vol*. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. fid. 

“ The atyh* Ib vigorous and unaffected ; the author evidently writes alx>ut what he knows at 
flr.t hnml, nnd ponveuni a cotinjdn able fund or«hiowd humour .”— A thciuxum. 

" A decided ly clever and amusing novel.” - 2‘all Mali Vat rUe. 

Demy 8vo. doth, 14s. 

BOLINGBROKE : a Political Study and Criti- 

cl«m. lly Rodkht TTAnnui*. 

" Tho book deserves end sheuhl obtain afavmimldo reception. It has the great merit nf nut 
being common place ; and tlriuiwx more in*n’|it Into tln» diameter ol the peiicd nnd llm 
and motive* by ajucli Uolliiuhroke lilinuclf wm actuated than uuial uf tho Murks 
oi win the saiuo subject with ahkh wo ere acquainted.' 1 — .Yr. J. inns' » Oa.rtU. 

Large crown ftvo cloth, 7s. fid. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 

ByLnnlO'lfAUAK.K.r. 

Content* Criminal Law ; Punishment and Reformation—' Tim Study of 
Jurisprudence ; Roman, English, and Celtic— Tulomatiouul Law ; Conference 
ut Antwerp, 1877- Economir nnd Slftti-tlcid Inquiry— Daniel O'Connell— , 
Thomas Moore — Samuel Taylor Coleridgu — * Cardinal Newman— Ch tries 
William Russell — Henry Grattan 'Sir Alexander Marelmuinll, Hart.— Ireland 
in 1858; Hopes of Progress— The Trulco Election, lHlM— l^gnl, Educa-.lorml, 
and Social Reforms in lrclund— A Literary Institute in Duneg.il. nnd its 

Crown 8 vr». cloth, 5.1. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT : a Critical Study. 

By G. C. Macauijiy, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

** This original and valuable study Mr. Macaulay has certainly subjected thn dramas 

In which Beaumont look part to a very search 1 hi: and elaborate criticism ” Acini/ my. 

" All will he ready to ocktum Irdyo the acuteness nf tho criticism, and they will have the 
ad\ n nt uire. If. as is probably the ease, they know little of the plays, of tnukiiu tlicmsdvos 
a< 'iitaintcd with some fine imcmi'e* ofdruinatic poctrj .” ->ncrlatar, 

•* Weconirratulato Mr. Macaulay ou having written a readable, and, In the main, dkrrlinl- 
natliu; ewsy.' —A (Atiuruni. 

Largo crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. Cd. 

LINCOLNSHIRE and the DANES. By the 

Rev. G. H. STUEATFiy u», M.A. 

•• IVwrve* a hearty welcome not only from ibr people of Lincolnshire, hut Irom all who 
are interested in Enalish phllolnirv ami history.' ‘ -Aca>/rwjt 
*f A rery pleojumt. tvadablr, mid interest hue, as well as an ncrurate and scientific contribu- 
tion to the history of tlie prehistoric ago of England.”— .Spcct.itnr. 

Gmail crown Hvo. cloth, fin. 

IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND : a Story of 

Six Weeks. By Rowland Gunt. 

Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 

LIFE ‘on tKe LAGOONS. By 11. F. Brown. 

** It Is not easy to say anythin* new about Venleei hut this Is wind Mr. Brown, In his sketches 

of life on the lagoons, lifts sue ‘.ceded In doing 11c Inti lived in \ on Ice for five 1 can, mid 

has spent a large part uf Ids ti ne in boating Tin* result ol these five years on the lfu*<u«ii« 

is a senes of chapters, with just cnompi thread of connexion lictwvcu them, gi» ing a /rent d* 1 1 
of riirimiN nnd Interesting inioruittiiun, wluch Is not tube found elsewhere, and will be vury 
welcome lo every traveller.”— I'nll Mall (Jusette, 

Fcp. 4 to. cloth, 7a. 

THE SCHEME of EPICURUS. A Rendering 

into English Verse of ttio Unfinished Poem of Lucretius. entitled “ Do itortun 
NaturA*’ (“ Tho Natnroof Things”). Iiy T. 0. B a kino, M.A., M.P. 


Now and Cheaper Edition, crowu 8vo. cloth, ft*. 

THE SONG of ROLAND. Translated into 

English Verso. By John O’Haoan. 

“Mr. O' Hagan has supplied something which was wanting to English literature In (mrlehiug 
It with this epic of the middle a M 'ca. ,, .--A , <W»«rf/A Itcvinv. 

“ Mr. O'llaran on the whole gives the spirit hi the original so happily that wc can now study 
* The thing ol Roland * in our own lanRU'iire.”— XnictwHh Ccntn* v 
** We luive nn hesitation in say In* that this version offers to the English render an ailiMjuutu 
rendering of the ' Chanson.’ "—A thouvum. 


Crown 8 vo. cloth, 10a. Cd. 

BIBLE FOLK-LORE : a Study in Comparative 

Mythology. By tho Author of « Rabbi Joshua.’* 


‘‘The work Is evidently the prod urgon of a practised writer It Is a book valuable sh weH 

as interesting, wlurti rannot fail to suggest ninny profitable nml elmriiahlv rellcctiuii* luall n ho 
can rejoice m the brhti that truth la one though the fbrmsof Its oxprwsinw may vary, and that 
there ate blights and simplicities 01 Rtought on which all the great religions agree.’’ 

Swisaian. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6*. 

FREE THOUGHT and TRUE THOUGHT: 


a ContrlbiuUi-jto an Existing Arguntrnt. By F.Ryqikald SrvrixsM, Author 
of ” From OJjtfL New,” ” Social Growths of tho Nineteenth Century,” 

' Crown 8 vo. paper covers, lg. 

DEATH and DISEASE BEHIND the 

COUNTER. By Thomas Sirnusnsr, BarrLtcr-ut-Law, Picsidout of the Shop 
Hours Labour LCAgue. 


LONDON: 1 PATKKNOSl’KH SQUARE. 


WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANT0L 

NETTH, gUEKN of FRANOB and NAVABRH. With Attoodotee of the 
Oouru nr LouH XJV., XY., and XVL By JKANSfB Loui®* HjtNitisrrrM 
Campav, First 1.u«ly in Waiting to tho Queen. An entirely New and Revised 
Edition, with Additional Notes, t volt. uiubeUUhod with 16 fine Illustrations 
on htsel, demy 8vo. JOs. 

THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 

REVOLUTION, from 178!) to 1801. By Adoltijr Thikhs. Translated by 
FiiKUKitifK SuoiiKm.. 5 vula. demy 8vo. with 41 flno Engravings and Por- 
tnxits of the moit eminent pvrxouugcs engaged in tiro Revolution, engraved 
by W. Gmutbuch, 3«ia. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 

by the Ilev. W. 11. W. Stuphksh, Vicar of Woolboding, Author of 44 Life ot 
St. John Chr>Mftutom " <fcc. Thu Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with- 
liulcx nmlPnrtmita, 6s. 

THE LIVES of tho ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 

TUHltURY, from Rt. Augustine to Juxon. By the http Very Rev. WAUrna 
FAngniAiv Hook, D.D., Denn of Chichester. Demy Svo. told aeparately, 
as follows : Vol. I.. 13 u . ; Vol. If., ir M . ; Vol*. III. and IV.,30s. ; Vol. V., If*. ; 
Vol». VI. and Vll., 3Us. ; Vol. VIII., lftg.; Vol. IX., 1ft*.; Vol. X., lfta; 
Vol. XI., 15s. 

ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. By the 

lute Coxvup Thi KLW ai.u, D.D , Bishop of St. Da v Ida. Edited by tho Ror. 
Canon PEitowNh’. Dciny hvo. 15s. 

LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the late 

Cunnop Thiulwau, D.D., Tii^hop or El. David’s, and Edited by the late Dean 
bTANLKY. A new and much enlarged Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 6a. 

THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 

Times to tho Period of its Decline. By Professor Tnoonon Mommskk. 
Translated (with the Author's s tnction and Additions) by the Rev. P. W. 
Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. SciiMirx. 

Tho POPULAH EDITION, 4 vi»H. crown Hvo. £2 6*. 6<L ; or separately, 
Vol*. i. and II., ‘.Ms. ; Vol. III., 10s. fid. ; Vol. IV.. with Index, Ifts. 

AIro a LIBRARY EDITION, 4 toIj. dorny 6vo. £3 10s. These Volumes 
arc uot sold scparutnly. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the- 

Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Torsiona at Salami* and 1’lntma. 
From the German of Trofavar Max Dpnckku, by S. F. Au.kvnf. Demy 8vo. 
Uniform lu size with M Tho History or Antiquity.” Vol. I. is now ready, 10s. 

THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 

the German of Profo^or Max DrxcKUH. by Kvklym AnHuTT, M.A., LL D.. 
of BalUol College, Oxford. C vol». demy 8vo. Each Volume can bo obtained 
separately, 21s. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 

Burliest Time down to .*07 From tlio German of Prqfcwr Euvwr 

CuiinrM. By A. W. W Aitu, M.A. ft vola. dmny 8vo. with Index, £4 10a. ; 
each Volume Reparatcly, I8.1. 

TIIE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

Bill TAIN, from tho Declaration of War by France in 1723 to the Accession of 
George IV. B v W n.u \m J a mks. With n Uontin nation of the History down 
• to the Battle of Niwarino. By Coptaln Cuamikh. 0 vola crown 8vo. with 
Portraits, 36*. 

TIIE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 

the WORLD : from Murathon to Waterloo. By Hr Edward Chkaht, late. 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twenty -ninth Wltlou, crown 8vo. with Plans, 6s. 
Al«o, 8vo. with Plan*, 10s. fid. 

WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 

The COLLECTED EDITION, including his novels. Fugitive Pieces, Poems, 
Criticisms, Ar. Edited by Sir Hkhiiy Colic, K.C.B. With Prefaro by Ixird 
IIol'uiitov, nnd n Biogmpliical Sketch by bis Grand-daughter. S vol*. crowu 
Bvo.with Portrait, 31*. fid. 

MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. The Steventon 

Elution, In 6 handsome vots. tho Set, £9 3*. 

MISS TERRIER’S NOVELS. Library 

Edition, printed from tho Orlginnl Edition, annotnted by the Author. 
Eioh in 2 vola. crown 8vr». (Uuilorm iu eizo vsith the Evaralcy Edition or 
Charles Kingsley’s Works), 10a. 

MA RUT AGE. lu*. | THE INHERITANCE. 10s. | DESTINY. 10a, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 

JIY TUB AUTHOR OK <■ u BOROS UEITH" Ao. 
3 vyla. crown 8vo. 

BERN A BOYLE. 

My Mn. J. H. RIDDELL, 

Author of "Tho Mystery In Falaoo Garden* N Ac. 


Also ready. 

ADELINE SERGEANT’S “AN OPEN FOE.” 
TOKWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn Everett- 

OrtKtv. 3 vole. 

POINT BLANK. By Pamela Sneyd, Author 

of “Jack Urquhart'a Daughter.” 3 vola. 

GODFREY HELSTONE. By Georgiana 

M. Ciiaik, Author of ” T wo Women ” fttc. ft vol*. 

THE DAJLYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 

Author of ‘hFottr Crotchet* to a Bar ” Ac. 3 vol*. 

RICHARD BKNTLF.Y & SON, NEW BURLIXOTON STREET, 
run unarms ix ciidinaht Tv uta majkstx tuh quxsx. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. Bicknell, 

V.A 8 vols. 

THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 

James Guan r, Author of “ Tin* Romance of War" &c. 3 voR 

THE MAX SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Boiunso.v, Author of Urandmnther’a Money " Ac. 8 vol*. 

THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 

Author of *' Tit for Tat ” Ac. 3 voD. 

VENUS’ DOVEvS. By Ida Ashworth 

TaYUUI. 3 VulS. [.W/UW'lt. 

nvnsT a nr.ACK.ETT, ruDumiKU^, in great Marlborough street. 

Second Edition, iwi* <*»l nnd enlarged, 2 wiN large* po^t 8vo. with 
Maps and Jihistrution«, cloth, Hi's. 

A HISTORY OF LONDON. 

liy W. .T. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 

Author of Round about London/’ •* Through London,” Ac. 

*• A book which c anno*, be neglected by any student of London litutorv," 

Aitti/t)in/ (lli'ury n. Wheutlcv) 

" A thorough nwl m-hnlnrly pk-CC of work. Mr. I.oflic hue earciiilJy l»iiu.*: , KttniiTh«i nit 
tliut i» known oi ihe ln«tory ot' London, and iuu net it bviuic Uu. iCftOcr m n eh m and 
mttrwtivr lurm/'—t ‘vutfw/wrnrv firr.i if. 

" The uiiMl complete null masterly boon, of the kind that has rerrndy cupu* before in " 

lit ilith iJ'auUi l’f />Vp i ii\ 

" Uxtfnsive erud'itlon nnd Round Judgment are fmird in cumbiniiiiim u ,ih a uiiwt uUnu.tit e 
anil entertain iris il>fe. ,, --/Wnalrn/< , d L »nl»n .V, m t.i}. \. S.> 

T1IK SUPW.RMKNT to the First Edition, with 3 Maps nnd 

View of London in 1710, price 2*. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, rilAlUXtt CROSS. SAV. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO/S HEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVEL BY TOE AUTHOR OF “ VICE 
Now ready, crows Svo. € 0 . 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. 

By F. ANSTF.Y, Author of “Vico Versa.” 

Crown Svo. Os. 


Now ready. Now Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3 vola. crown Svo. 
with nwnerons lUmtiutioiu), 21s. 

WALKS iu FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. 

By Swan utid Joanna Horner. 

•* A pnoil ntruightlorwaxd photographic sort of guide-book, and os suoh no doubt very 

IlM-llli /*/. 

Will l>* ready this wcok, with a Portrait, Svo. 14«. 

LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 

GREY ll.L C. Sjx'umi Sci:iks. Edited by tlio Viscount cm Enfikui. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OK ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING'S " SELECTIONS.” 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL FOR 
U KN K UAL READING. 

A Series of Volumes dosciiptivu «*f tin* Great DIvUlona o p the Globe. 

Largo pout Svo. with Id Maps and 4R Illustrations, clot l g<It, 21«. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

liy Profeasor K.Y. TIaviibn, lute Chief of tho United States Geologlr.il Purvey ; ai.d 
ProfeNsor A. R. C. Sklwyn, F.Tt R., Director of the GeologJe.il Survey 01 < ‘uiiada. 

•* ThU volume la one of the beat and mod widely Intertilling of the nerirt.' 1 -,! •hriurnm 

*/ The Volumes for ASIA, AFRICA, OKNTKA L and SO UTII 

AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA, or* ulso published, uniform lu size ami pii,e. 
LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 63 CHARING* CROSS. S.W. 


LurgO post Svo. with Mnpa nnd IllustrationM, doth, 21.4. 

THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 

Their Pant and Present State. 

By John* R. Ti non (“ Old Wirk M uf the “ Field With Chaptett on . be Grology, 

by Benjamin N. T'kacii. K.R.S.R, F.G S., nnd Jon* Hoiim*:, F U.S.K., ]■' O.S. ; 
NoU« on the Flora of the Orkney «, b> Willtam Ik vine Fois rxsc»;K ; 

and Notes on the Flora of Shctlnml, by Piter White, L.R.C.S.E. 4 

“Itis simply Ind.apvnaahle to those who propose examining the Northern laics.”— JiMr/emy. 

LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 56 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Cmwn Svo. with Coloured Mur# of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, Gs. 

ROCK HISTORY: 

A Concise Note Book of Goology, having special reference 
to the English, and Welsh Formations. 

By C. L. BARNES, M.A. 

7a to Scholar of Balliol College. Oxford ; Science Almlcr at Llandovery School. 

*• The various formations sre arranced in their utraHfrrapliical order, nnd their chief charac* 
(arlstlce mentioned, nm only on the Hiune pnge ( hut in the ■mm* horizontal line, no that nt n 

J lance one eun rtadl he name of a formation, it# development in I'lnjc luml and Wuli-. (nnd. 

a certain cases, in foreign countilrii, lla mineral rhnntcU-r, chief IomuI*, and prominent 
feature*. In connection with each table <» a map of Kiicliiiul and Wnin 111 ahicli only the 
strata under cousidcratJou are depleted, and a plate of lot mI* I* added to illuotraic the nrt'un i^ins 
bclongms to each *e potato period.”— Act » uctji am J‘njan\ 

LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 66 CHARING CROSS. S.W. 


Now ready, IGs. 

LIFE AND LABOUR IN THE 

FAR FAR WEST. 

By W. HENRY BARXEBT, 

Of Drvdenbury Court, Bromyard, Herefordshire. 

This very cntci tainlng volumn ooutalnk a description of a Tour In the Far West, 
undertaken during the Spring and Rammer of 1883. Thu Author, iu the conrw* or 
hh tour, pabMxl through some of the finest scenery in North America, and had many 
special opportuuliUs of obaervlng the condition of Agriculture, more tmpociuily In 
tho Dominion of Canada and llrltlsh Columbia, and of considering tho suitability of 
tho country or a field for Emigration and for tho investment of Capital. 


CASSELL ft COMPANY, LIMITED. I.UDOATE HILL, LONDON. 

AND ALL IIOMXBKLLKR*. 

JOURNAL OF SIR DAVID BAIRD’S MARCH FROM K0S8EIR ON 
Tllfi RED SEA TO CAIRO, IN lSOI.-Vuc 

FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES in INDIA. 

By Colond G. B. Mai.lkson, C.S.I. New and Cheaper Edition, 6.**. 
LONDON! W. H. ALLEN ft CO., 13 WATERLOO TLACL. 


SELECTION from the 

KLW.VTIliTU BABBUTT BROWNING. 

Fnim* skhiks, crown 8vo. Sr. fid. 
SiicoNb Skrjks, crown 8vo. Us. Oil. 


POETRY of 


LONDON': SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


DEDICATED, BT SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO UEB MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


Ju.°t published, aiunll 4 to. with Portrait and 12 Engravl *gs 
from Leitch’:* Drawing's cloth, IOh. Gd- 


A MEMOIR 


OK TIIE LATJC 


AV1LLIAM L. LEITOH, 

A ICK-mESIDE.NT OF THE 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


F»y A. MAOGEORGE, 

Author of ’* Old Glasgow " Ac. 


LONDON: BLACK1E & SON, i r J AJD f»a OLD BAlLliY. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 

NEW WORK BY VEllNON I, EE. Now rally. 

EU PH0R10N : Studies of the Antique and the 

McdKUVftl in tlic llonalssanco. By Vkhnon Lbk, Author of “ Ottlhe” Air. 
2 vol*. demy fivo. rlotli extra, 21s. 

*** Coder the title of '* Euphurtoo," the name given to the child of Faust and Helen*, is 
■ymliolizud the Krnul**ance, barn oi Antiquity, auri tuetered by the Middle Agee, a* the child 
is nt iti parent*. 

NEW NOVEL FROM TUB DUTCII.-Now ready. 

THE AMAZON : an /Esthetic Novel, By 

Ca ui. VosMAKn. With rreface by Professor Gnonas Khriis, and Frontl*pii»«;o 
drawn specially for tho original Dutch Edition, by L. Alma Tadcma. 11 A. 
Crown 8 vo. cloth. Ga. 

•* IX lirate and n trikina view* about antique and modern art.”— ifevw SuU^n. 

Now ready, 

HENRY IRVING in ENGLAND and 

AMERICA, 1838-1884. By Fukiwuo Daly. With etebod Vlgnetto Portrait 
bv A. Lm.ait/k. Crown 8vo. doth, 6a. 

" Mr. Daly write* with judicious moderation and without excessive adulation ,” - A th-n*um. 
WICLIF QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 

JOHN WICLIF : his Life and Writings. By 

Rudolf IJunnrusnta.Lie. Theol. Leipoio. Parchment oovor, antique print- 
ing (uniform with 4 ‘ Luther’s Tablo Talk”), 2*. 

•* The learned doctor’s sketch of Wlelif may be read with interest. —A then* urn. 
CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION. 

ARMIN1US VAMBERY: his Life and Adven- 

turcs. Written by Himsrlf. Crown 8 vo. with Woodbury Portrait and U 
JUiutrations, cloth extra, G*. 

*• a mo*t luscliiatlnc work, full of interesting and canons expericuees.” . , 

Contemporary Jtrvfcw. 

TWO VOLUMES OP HBW POHTRY. 

A MINOR POET, and other Verses. By Amy 

Lkvt. Crown 8vo. paper boards antique, 3s. fid. 

MEASURED STEPS. By Ebnest Raufoud. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 

T. Fl frHK R UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, K.C. 

SUM.MJDR HBAIiTH BE 3 OUTS 
Recently published, crown svo. 8m A, J- 

HEALTH RESORTS AND THEIR USES. 

By Dr. BDBSEY YEO. 




LONDON! CUANMAH * BALL, LIMITED, 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 




This day it published. 


LUCl£, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. 

By Mrs. J. IT. NEE DELL, 

Author ot “Julian Kar Blake's Secret* 


3 veil, post 8vo. 2fe. 00. 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P. 

bj Gxoitai Tkuful 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


a Love Story. 

[ in a few c iupt. 


AN 


NEW HOVEL BY ANTHONY TBOLLOPE. 

OLD MAN’S LOVE. By Anthony 

Trollops. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 12 b. 

" Ttimnor® original In denign and only tenn* The Land Leaguer*,’ but tlmn any 

of ll« author a mure resent works The book 1* notan unfitting flnuh* to un almost wi- 

tmralkkd scries uf works lit fiction Indeed the whole Ultlo story, us Captain CLuUerbtick 

would say, goes trlpringly off .”— Saturday Jif-vkw. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliitiant. 

No w and Cheaper Edition. Complete Ini volume, Crown Rv\> TlliintrAted.Cs. 

"Brilliant end dollghtftd The hook Is une which cterynne will mod and yrcatly 

admire It contains enough to equip » veure uf ordinary uuvellsts Cor the production of 

a acure of extraordinary novels. 1 '— Atherutum. 


PICCADILLY : a Fragment of Contemporary 

With 8 Illustrations by Richurd Doyle. Filth Edition, crown 
Au Edition in boards, 2d. fid. 


.Biography. 
8vo. as. Ud. 


THE REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 

Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 8 b. fid. 

" The anonymous author of lliv natlrlcal romance before ua !m. urbiaveri a verv rf rnarknMe 

oueceiui The book, as a whole, ouglit to lie read by everybody who has tie wif to iippii- 

uatv it, with a great dial uf pleasure aud ainuwment.”— tfomrt/oy /ferine. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and .MISFORTUNE. 

By A Plain Woman, Now Edition, crown 8vo. fis. 

“ The stury of* My Trivial Life ' is a genuine book, and may indeed t.u t-rtremed for one nf 
the bitterest and deveivst novels produced of laU> years...... We enu recall lew book* oi'rivr nt 

years in which there S* such aulatsualty of life, sueh a passionate outpouring of vxnerhi. e ” 

,■ /fu t u i'm i n Jit r »c w. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 


By L. B. 

“ CoUSiUS,” A C. 


WAJ.vrmn, Author of "Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life/ 

Third Edition, crown Bvo.tia. 

"Is delightlhl ; It sparkles with gaiety i It Is very original and very natural.' "—.4 tftenau.n. 


a Part of liia Life. Stereotype 


MR. SMITH 

Edition, 3*. Kd. 

COUSINS. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. Cs. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR : a Novel. By 

E, D. Qeuahd, Author of " Ileata.” New and Cheaper Edition. 1 volume, (*.-<. 

REATA: What’s in a Name? By the Same. 

New Edit ion, orowu 8vo. 6s. 

TRASEADEN IIALL. "When George the 

Third was King.” By Major-General W. G. II am ley, Author of “Guilty, or 
Nat Guilty ? ” “ Tho House of Lys.” Second Edition, crown 8 vq. fix. 

GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY ? By the Same. 

New Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. C<1. 

BUSH LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By A. C. 

Oh ANT. New Edition, crown 8vo. Co. 

DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lieut. -Colonel 

L. W. M. Lockiiaht. New Edition, crown Svo. Cs, 

FAIR to SEE. By tho Same. Eighth Edition, 

crown 8vo. Cs. 

MINE is THINE. By the Same. Seventh 

Edition, crown 8vo. (?s. 

THE MAID of SKER. By R. D. Blackhore. 

Ninth Edition, crown Bvo. 7 b. Cd. 

DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By 

Samukl Wahubn, Q.C. Crown 8vo, 3g, Cd. 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By the Same. 

Crown 8vo. Is. 

jgBXAV RAILWAY MADIWO. 

TALES «»ra “BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 

In 34 Shilling Parti, oaoh complete In itself ; or la 13 vols. handsomely bound 
la wA m. Vint Bertel, 19 veto, Paper oova, lag. ; handsomely bound in 
dstb|lw. j hAndsomely hound in half-calf, 80*. 

WILLIAM MJLCKWOOD A 8089, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSES. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE -for JUNE, 

price Sixpence. 

Contents 

JACK'S COURTSHIP s a Bailor's Yam of Love and Shfpwmok. By 
W. Clank Rubsklu Chapters XXIII. -XXV. 

CRICKET GOSSIP. By Andhsw Lano. 

A REMARKABLE IRISH TRIAL. By J. ODONodHU*. 

SHUT OUT. by V. Anotkt, Author of - Vloo Venft.” 

“A PUSH AT LAST.** By the Rev. M. G. WATKflrS. 

THE EST1ENNE3 OF PARIS. By F. St. Joan Tmacmhay. 

AN ANCIENT LAKE BOTTOM. By Grant Alzjlv. (With a Nap.) 
MADAM. By Mrs. Omni ant. Chapters XXVI.-XXX. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS : 

ANDRKW Laxq. 2 TOla. crowu 6vo. 14s. 


a Novel. By Mrs. 


PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood. ALA. F.L.S. Author of "Homes without Hands* 1 &c. With 4 foil- 
pngo Illu*irailons and 20 Woodcuts in the Tost, engraved by Q. Pearson, 
lrom Drawings by MUi Margery May. Crown 8vo. 7a 6d. 

OUR SEAMARKS : a Plain Account of the 

Lighthouses, Lightships, Beacons Buoys, and Fog-Slgnnli maintained on our 
Crusts for the Guidance of Mariners. By E. Pricb EDWAUDg. With a Hap 
•‘how ing the Ranges of the principal Lighthouse* on tho Corots of the British 
Isles, b fall-page Wood Engravings and 2G Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. fid. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 

Of James tho First to tho Outbreak of the Civil War, 1803-1842. By 6. R- 
Gahdinku, LL.D. Hon. Studont ot Oh. Ch. Oxford, Prof, ot Ko4blUet.ta 
King’s Coll. London. Cabinet Edition, thoroughly revised, now complete In 
10 voU. crown 8vo. prico 8«. each. 

%*. Vol. X. 1G41-16M, contains a General Jsdex to the Ten Volume*. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Bain, 

LL.D. Emeritus Prof, ot Logic in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Crown bvo. «s. fid. 

RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 

the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By RkuikALD 
Aldridge. Wit’n 4 Illustration* engraved on Wood. Crown Bvo. Cs. 

PRAIRIE PICTURES, LILITH, and other 

Poem*. By John Came no n Guaxt, Author of "Bongs from tho Bunny 
South " Ac. Crown 8vo. Cs. 

FROM GRAVE to GAY. By H. Ciiolmondeley- 
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its meaning, the nomination of Mr. BnAtNtf w&s fbrmalty 
made unanimous * but the delegates were probably almost 
aU active partisans, to whom success in the Presidential 
election appears of paramount importance. If the Bemo- 
crati<^Convention, which is also to be held at Chicago, 
makes^. popular choice, the nomination of Mr, Blatne will 
probacy be disastrous to the Republicans. It appears that 
having now laid aside an affectation of indifference, Mr. 
Blainb intends to conduct in person tho canvass, or, os it is 
called, the campaign. lie already professes to rely greatly 
on the Irish vote, which must be purchased, if at all, by 
professions of ill-will to England. It is highly improbable 
that Mr. Blaine’s rumoured policy should bo justified by 
success. The Irish voters have for many years served in 
the Democratic ranks; and there is no reason to suppose 
that they will detach themselves from their old connexion 
at the momont when, after four-and-twonty years, their 
party is likely to triumph. Tho groat body of unpledged 
politicians would be more than ever alienated from the cause 
of a candidate who should propose to disturb international 
relations for his own personal aggrandizement. Notwith- 
standing tho professions of political aspirants, tho causo of 
Civil Service reform is not so far advanced that voters and 
agents will foil to anticipate lucrative results from tho 
success of their party. Democrats will bo generally dis- 
inclined to become deserters, when they may hope to elect 
a President who will have many thousands of salaried 
officers at his disposal. In calculating tho chances of the con- 
test, it must be remembered that tho President is elected, 
not by ft majority of the whole constituency, but by tho 
several States. When tho Republican journals of Now 
York assert that Mr. Blaine will not receive the thirty- 
five votes of the State, they have probably strong reasons 
for their opinion. It is also believed that several of the 
New England States will withhold their support ; but it is 
conceded that Ohio and some of * tho other control States 
will veto for tho Chicago nominee. 

The Southern States, with one or two possiblo exceptions, 
will give their votes to the Democratic candidate. Those 
party Conventions which have up to the present time ex- 
pressed a preference have almost unanimously recommended 
the nomination of Mr. Tilden and JMr. Hendricks, who 
wore fraudulently deprived of their right to the Presi- 
dency and the Vico-Presidency after the election of 1876. 
Tho rectification of a gross injustice is an intelligible object, 
which may perhaps prevent or simplify a contest for the 
nomination. The only obvious objection to Mr. Tilden is 
that he is advanced in life; but there seemed to be no 
question of his competence to discharge the duties of his 
office if he is elected ; but My. Tilden lias lately an- 
nounced his physical incapacity to discharge tho duties of 
the Presidential office to his own satisfaction. It is of 
course possible that his reluctance may be overcome ; and, 
if he is nominated, lie will be supported by all sections of 
his party. He will bo especially strong in the State of 
New York, which, in the judgment of both parties, will 
exercise an almost decisive voice in the election. On tho 
whole, Mr. Tjlden’s prospects, both of nomination and 
election, would bo brighter than those of any rival in cither 
party. Foreigners ought to judge with hesitation and 
diffidence on subjects which eau only bo understood by the 
aid. of detailed and local knowledge. Mr. Blaine may 
probably derive advantage from Mr. Tilden’b refusal, espe- 
cially if the Democratic Convention selects an unsatisfactory 
candidate. American institutions for the most part work 
ho well that superficial criticisms on their supposed defects 
ought not to be readily hazarded It is possible that no 
practical disadvantage may result from habitual toleration 
of mediocrity in the highest offico which is in any port of 
the World bestowed by popular election. An English Prime 
Minister is 'always one of the first statesmen of the day, 
because lie attains his rank by the tacit approval of his 
equak It** apparently not* necessary that a President 
should have similar claims to his position. 

The Only important issue which will be involved in 
the Presidential contest has been raised in the most definite 
form bythe Republican Convention. The greater part of 
the Resolution* which constitute tho Republican platform 
is devoted toon unqualified avowal of the crudest theory 
of Profa^fon; As is usual with American advocates of 
monop^^Ae Convention professes extreme solicitude for 
the. interests of the working doss. It is apparently rather 
for the purpose of maintaining, a high rate of wages than 
for tW increase of their own profits that Pennsylvanian 
manu&cturere and their friends in Republican Conventions 
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with the markets of their grain and cattle. Luckily for 
tho Republicans, it happens that wool-growers desire a 
share of the tributo which is levied on consumers by 
ironmasters and cotton-spinners. Probably for the sake 
of their shepherds rather than of themselves they object 
to tho importation of foreign wool; and their welcome 
remonstrances supply a separate plank, as it is called, in 
tho general platform. Everything American is to bo pro- 
tected ; and especially wool. It remains to be seen whether 
tho Democratic leaders will have the courage to rely on 
sound economic principles, and on the obvious interest of 
tho great bulk of the community. It may be doubtful 
whether a bold profession of Free-trade doetrinea would 
penetrate the dense ignorance of the mass of the people ; 
but, unless they accept the challenge of their antagonists, 
the Democrats deserve to be defeated. At the last election 
the Democratic Resolutions were reasonably liberal and 
sound ; but General Hancock, the nominee of the party, 
probably neither knowing nor curing anything about the 
merits of the question, took fright at the last moment, 
and repudiated in a * published letter the principles to 
which his party was pledged. It is, perhaps, on this 
ground that, notwithstanding his respectable character 
and his military reputation, he has not on the present occa- 
sion been mentioned as a possible nominee. Mr. TltOEK, 
as a man of business, probably understands the subject 
bettor ; but it is not known whether the Democratic Con- 
vention or the representative whom it may nominate will 
have tho courage to denounce the system of privileged 
monopoly. If English interests were taken into considera- 
tion, it is extremely doubtful whether it would bo desirable 
to mako any change in the American tariff. The richest 
and most industrious of civilized communities might become 
a still more formidable competitor than at present but for 
the artificial restrictions which have confined tho energies 
of producers and of traders. The election of a new Presi- 
dent may have no direct influence on commercial legialor 
tion; but, if the contest turns on Protection and Free- 
trade, tho result will be deeply significant. There is no 
other perceptible difference between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. This may perhaps bo the lust occasion on which 
the old party nicknames will be retained, especially if the 
Republican malcontents persist in their refusal to support 
the nominee of tho Convention. 


THE GREEN ABOVE THE ORANGE. 

T HE disastrous reversal on Sunday of the policy of equal 
justice to all parties in Ireland which Lord SrENCKii 
after some hesitation had the sense and courage to carry out 
last year may be duo to various causes. The narrow escape 
on the last Vote of Censure may have shaken Mr. Gladstone’s 
nerves, and it may have been thought necessary to propitiate 
the so-called National pfirty by an open act of favouritism, 
in view of tho difficulties of tho Government with regarc 
not merely to tho Franchise Rill, but to Egypt. Such aiv 
act, moreover, is always popular with the extreme English 
Radicals, who hato equally Orange landlords and Orango 
Toryism, and tho oxtreme English Radicals ore not in much 
better temper with the Government just now than the 
extreme English Whigs, if any such party still exists. The 
most immediate cause for regret in tho proceeding is the 
surrender of Lord Spencer, who for many months has 
governed Ireland like a statesman — in other words, not 
like a member of tho present Ministry. Tho step taken on 
Sunday, if persevered in, may perhaps bring about a United 
Ireland in a manner somewhat unexpected and by most 
Englishmen undesired — that is to say, an Ireland united in 
hatred of English rule. But it is impossible to see what 
result of any other kind it can possibly bring about. The 
moans, however, of bringing about this particular result are 
almost more disastrous than the result itself. For it is im- 
possible, if all tales-— including the Government tale — be 
true, to avoid seeing that the Constabulary behaved with 
^extreme harshness and imprudence to the party upon 
which their superiors in Dublin for the moment frowned ; 
and tills, considering the different position of the police 
in Ireland, is simply deplorable. Even the cooked And 
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laboured report which Mr. Trevelyan read in Parliament 
revealed dearly the fact that the attack was first made 
on, not from, the Orange hall, and that the initiative of 
violence in every cose came from the Nationalist side. If 
this is, the result of obedience to the law and to the good 
counsels of moderation which the Orange leaders gave in 
this case, it is quite easy to foresee what counsels will bo 
adopted in another, and in what odour the law will shortly 
he. All men, and Irishmen most of all men, if they must 
he taken up at nil, would rather be taken up for assaulting 
some one elso than for being assaulted by some one else. 

The confused details of the actual riot, however, are of 
&r less importance than the conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment which preceded, and (to speak plain English) which 
caused, that riot. In the duel of letters between the Loud 
Lieutenant and Lord Arthur Hill, the lutt-er plainly has 
the best of it, even if the 44 disloyalty ,f of the National- 
ists bo put out of sight altogether. Tho contention of the 
Government is that that disloyalty must be put out of 
sight. It is a preposterous contention enough; but it 
is possiblo to grant it for the sake of argument. It 
will then inevitably follow tliat, if the purpose and spirit 
of tlio Nationalist meeting was a matter w r ith which 1 
Government had nothing to do, the purpose and spirit of 
the Orange meeting was a matter with which the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do likewise. According to Lord 
Spencer, Mr, 0'Bkif.n and his friends were guileless lambs, 
who merely wanted to sport in the meadows of Newry in 
pursuance of the sacred right of public mooting. Granting 
this, there could be no reason for preventing other guileless 
lambs from sporting in the same meadows and in pursuance 
of tho samo sacred right. If tho sacred right of public 
meeting is decisive for Green it is decisive for Orange; if 
thcro are reasons for specially entrusting Lord Spencer 
with the power of suspending it, there can bo no con- 
ceivable reason why it should b© suspended in Iho Orange 
case and not in the Green. When the dofemh'is of the 
Government, finding themselves in a difficulty here, tiegm 
to say that there were special reasons, and that tho 
second meeting evidently threatened a broach of the peace, 
they simply givo their cause away. .For so did the first 
meeting threaten such a breach, and tho admission of 
any— no matter what — special reasons and considerations 
does away with the sacrod-right-of-public- meeting argument 
altogether. The fact is that tho Ministerial policy is abso- 
lutely indefensible except against partisans, if there b© any 
such, who say that Orange meetings ought to bo permitted 
and Nationalist meetings forbidden. Wo at least say 
nothing of tho sort. In tho prosent state of Ireland, and 
with the law r s at present in force, the clear duty of Govern- 
ment is to prohibit every public meeting, no matter by 
whom held, which is likely to provoke or to end in a breach 
of tho peace. Any deviation from this rulo can only lead 
to lieartburning and to head breaking, and this particular 
deviation has led to plenty of both, But for the rare good 
sense of tho Orange leaders— a good sense for tho exercise 
of which they have been sneered at by English Radical 
newspapers — it is nearly certain that there would have been 
bloodshed at Newry on Sunday to an extent greater than 
has been known in Ireland for years. A nd tho conduct of 
the subordinate agents of tho Executive, who, unfortunately, 
may be trusted in every case to exaggerate tho supposed 
tendencies of their superiors, is likely, as has been said, to 
make it very hard for the Orange loaders to exercise similar 
authority again. 

Tho impossibility of accounting for this now fashion of 
partial impartiality on any rational principles may not un- 
naturally give rise to uncomplimentary suspicions of the 
motives of the Government such as those alluded to ubovo. 
The plea of equal justice lias been shown to ho absurd, and 
no ploa of expediency can bo advanced with any show of 
reason. With the memory of tho events of tho past four 
years fresh, with the history of Ireland open, and with such 
investigations as that into the Barbavilla murder still going 
on, no ono can sincerely argue that proceedings of this 
sort conciliate the National party. They feci no gratitude, 
and, to do them justice, they show none. Neither do 
they make tl»o slightest secret of those objects which Lord 
SriiNCER thinks either so praiseworthy as to deserve pro- 
tection, or so obscure as at least not to call for interference. 
Every meeting held by tho Nationalist party is held directly 
against tho laws and Constitution of the country, and directly 
or. indirectly in favour of treasonable designs. Nobody 
knows this hotter than Mr. Trevelyan, who has said in his 
place in Parliament that nothing hut tho Government 


stands between Ireland and civil war, unless it be Lord 
Spencer, who lias actually had experience at one period of 
open, at another of veiled, insurrection. * A considerable 
minority of tho people of Ireland, a considerable majority 
of the people of Ulster, at present object to these demon- 
strations. They ore not only not sustained in their diction 
(which sustainment, on a very pedantic theory* JT free 
government, though not, by the way, on any theory that, 
snares with Coercion Acts, might perhaps bo itself ob* 
joeted to), but they are positively put at a disadvantage 
in tho expression of opinion. They are not allowed to 
reply ; their opponents are allowed to assert. Their oppo- 
nents have permission to meet, and a small army to protect 
them in meeting ; they thomsolves are forbidden to meet, 
and a small army is employed to prevent them meeting and 
to coerce them — not when they transgress the prohibition, 
but when they, in self-defence, return the violence of tho 
invaders. This, it must be admitted, is an admirable fashion 
of discouraging friends, a most broad and plain hint to all 
Irishmen thnt tho way to secure Government protection is 
to bo disloyal to tho Government. It is contended by tho 
Government henchmen that there is, in effect, a strong 
Romanist nml Nationalist (the terms, by the way, are by 
no means interchangeable) party in Ulster. It must be 
granted that, if Mr. Gladstone’s Government continues 
its lately- devised policy, there bids fair to be little else, at* 
least as far as politics go. Their somewhat aggressive 
Protest antism tho farmers and townsmen of the North 
are not likely to give up ; but it is probably forgotten by 
tho politicians of the moment, who are in general utterly 
ignorant of Irish history, that one of the most troublesome 
and dangerous manifestations of Irish treason with which 
England over had to contend came from Ulstermen and 
from Protestants. It hardly requires very extensive ob- 
servation of life, or a very energetic exercise of the reasoning 
five ul ties, to recognize tho fact that there is no more 
dangerous enemy than a discontented friend. Tho Orange 
party in Ireland has had a by no means faultless past, 
and is doubtless not impeccable in the present. But, at 
any rate, it has recognized as no other party in Ireland 
lms recognized tho pernicious folly of the Irish National 
theory, and so far may lie said to be sound on the central 
and all-important principle of Irish politics. It is this 
faith which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues seem to 
have sd themselves to destroy, and they are certainly 
going no ill wuy to do so. 


COS AS DJS COilSICA. 

F RENCH politics are full of queer little surprises; bub 
they have probably never had anything more remark- 
able to show than the 44 affaire Saint- Elme,’* over which the 
Chamber of Deputies 1ms spent a whole week, while the 
Army and the Revision Bills were kept waiting for atten- 
tion. It all arose out of the desire of tho Opposition to find 
a martyr. Since Prince Krafotkine refused to change hie 
prison, and figure as tho victim of extreme oppression for 
the convenience of tho Bonapartists and Extreme Repub- 
licans, these politicians have been in pressing need of an 
outward arid visiblo sign of Opportunist villany. At last 
they found a sufferer who had the great advantage over 
Prince Krafotkine that he was dead, and therefore com- 
pletely at their disposal. This interesting martyr was a 
Corsican journalist, by name Saint-Elme, who edited an 
extreme Radical paper called tho Sampiero. With honour- 
able consistency, Saint-Elme held advanced opinions on tho 
liberty of the press, lio did not understand how it could 
bo said to exist if ho could nob accuse the Prefect of keep- 
ing a disorderly house, and write articles to provo that his 
political opponents were guilty of many and complicated 
acts of vice. A journalist who acts on these principles is 
likely to get into trouble, and Saint-Elme had h|s share. At 
last steps of a very Corsican character were taken. Tho 
editor of the Sampiero was 44 waited for M and cudgelled. 
Somo time afterwards he died, whether of disease, or of the 
cudgelling, or of both, is doubtful. In any case, it was 
plain that ho had quarrcllod with an opportunist Prefect, 
had been beaten, and had died. To the Bonap&rtist Radical 
Opposition tho connexion of cause and effect was obvious, 
ana they resolved to see justice done. \ V 

Accordingly MM. Laguerbb and Pelletan Yhade a 
motion in the Chamber of Deputies and called for inquiry 
into the conduct of tho Prefect. It was soon fognd that 
tho cause of Saint-Elme would not do. It could not be 
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shown that the Profeet had ordered the assault. The most 
law-abiding deputy woe qutokiy persuaded that, though 
Sajnt-Elmh had been cudgelled, it only served him right. 
If Prefects had never done anything worse than be a little 
savei* in using the law against his like, their record would 
be closer than it is. But there was more behind. On the 
motion v\ M. Andrieux, the Chamber proceeded to make a 
general inquiry into the administration of Corsica, and at 
t>nce made a discovery naturally painful to the more in- 
genuously-minded .Republican deputies. They found out that 
the business of Government remains pretty much what it used 
to be in the corrupt days of the Empire. The only change is 
that, whereas one clique ruled then, another rules now. The 
u ins M of to-day use the power of Government to crush 
their private enemies, just as the other side did before them. 
It is the vendetta working with stamped paper and grnnts- 
in-aid. The Prefect looks after his eluct, and his obedient 
Mayors help him. When the elections were held, one 
public spirited officer carried the urn containing the voting 
papers homo with him, and announced the results next 
morning. It is needless to say which party appoarod in 
the majority. Another and ft bolder Mayor refused to bold 
any election at all, because he had been feasting tho night 
before. When tho 14 oration ” of the magistracy was in 
progress, it was found that the promotions and removals 
corresponded curiously to the political opinions ami rela- 
tionships of tho judges. In a variety of ways tho good 

people of Corsica find that it is an excellent thing to be on 

friendly terms with certain deputies. Farmers are com- 
pensated for losses by cattlcvpl agues which never raged, ex- 
cept on paper. One happy district was paid for more beasts 
than it had ever contained. By a pleasant little fiction, a 
ilood was supposed to have desolated a district which has 
been dried up from the Creation, as far as can be discovered. 
Of course tho sufferers of tho right way of thinking 

were liberally helped out pf the public purse lo 

tide over the evil day. Meanwhile such as arc not of tho 
right way of thinking see the other side of the modal. Tho 
attempts of M. Ferry and liis colleagues to soften down 
this picturo were as successful as might be expected. 
What they had to say amounted in tho long run to this — 
that tho other sido were just as bad, and to a confession that 
everything was not a3 it should bo in the Island of Corsica, 
but that it would bo put right. The deputies are perhaps not 
cynical enough to think, and are in any case too cautious 
to say, that this is sufficient. They may be of opinion that 
a Republic is bound to make things bettor if it is to justify 
its pretensions ; but tho majority docs not feel constrained 
to carry virtue to tho point of turning out the Ministry. 
It preferred, very naturally, to pass to the order of the day, 
and leave M. Ferry to keep his promises. Tho result might 
have been foreseen, and there is nothing in it to discourage 
the Opposition. They havo had the best of tho clebato, and 
have struck M. Ferry hard for tho first time. The success 
is to be followod up by a general inquiry into tho behaviour 
of Prefects all over France, and the prospect is manifestly 
making the Ministerial journalists very uncomfortable. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 

I T appears that the Government has determined to leave 
the proposed disestablishment of the Church of England 
in Wales an open question. A statement to that effect, 
published some time ago, has not been contradicted ; and 
the complicity of Mr. Gladstone in tho agitation of the 
so-called Liberation Society has long been suspected. The 
encouragement which ho offers to Mr. Dillwyk’s motion is 
facilitated by the recent and vicious practice of fragmentary or 
provincial legislation. The comparatively trivial innovation 
of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act was probably intended 
by Mr. Gladstone to serve as a precedent for an insidious 
attack on the Church Establishment. In both cases a con- 
cession will have boon made to the same active body of 
election agents which has for the present returned in the 
Principality an overwhelming majority of Ministerial mem- 
bers. The Welsh Nonconformist Ministers, having partially 
shut up the public-houses, are now bent on the more ambitious 
object of relieving themselves, as they hope, from the social 
superiority of the Established elm gy. Their most zealous 
ftUie^/U find it difficult to suggest any other desirable 
which can follow from the proposed revolution. The 
majority of Welsh Dissentei* entertain no unfriendly 
gs to the class which is so obnoxious to their ministers. 
The love of ecclesiastical services, and especially of sermons, 


which is peculiar to the Welsh people, induces many of 
them to attend church and chapel fil turn with almost indis- 
criminate satisfaction. With the tacit approval of their 
neighbours, the upper classes exclusively frequent the 
churches of the Establishment. A, fecal magnate or a 
ountry gentleman who professed himself a Dissenter would ' 
be regarded with surprise, if not with suspicion, as a deserter 
and a possible spy. There is no corresponding or converse 
prcjudico against Churchmen of a humbler rank. But for 
professional agitation, sectarian divisions in Wales would in 
no degree interfere with social harmony, 

Tho religious revival which was effected during the lost 
century by tho disciples of Wesley and WniTriELl) was un- 
doubtedly justified or provoked by the stagnant condition of 
the Church, which again was mainly the result of' scanty 
endowments. In many parts of Wales tho greater number 
of benefices had been appropriated by monasteries ; and at 
the Reformation the great tithes remained, with few ex- 
ceptions, in tho possession cither of laymen or of distant 
ecclesiastical corporations. Within the memory of the 
present generation the poverty of the local establishment 
compelled bishops and patrons to content themselves with 
tho appointment of ill-educated incumbents of humble 
condition, some of whom shared tho excusable defects of the 
class from which they sprang. The livings have not become 
richer ; but the zeal which lias become general in England 
lias overflowed into the Principality ; and the great majority 
of tho Welsh clergy are now cultivated, earnest in the 
disc} large of their dutios, and generally efficient. The wholly 
unmixed evil which will result from disestablishment iti 
Wales is of exactly the same character with the inevitable 
consequence of a similar policy in England. The attack is 
first directed against a local section, only because it is 
believed lo be isolated and weak. Mr. Dillwyn, though ho 
may perhaps Ihj urged on by special antipathies, will not 
conceal his entire sympathy with the moro eomprehensivo 
measure proposed by tho Liberation ists. Mr. Gladstone 
hopes to promote in the whole country os well as in the 
Principality the incompatible objects of Democratic equality 
and increased sacerdotal influence. 

It is indeed possible that he may withhold for the present 
liis own active co-operation in the assault on the Church; 
but ho can deal no heavier blow against a fundamental! 
institution than to treat its continuance as an open, 
question. Mr. Gladstone’s real feeling on the subject, 
of Church Establishments has been fully disclosed by 
liis action in Ireland, ami by tho lunguago which has beeix. 
used by himself and his followers with reference to 
Scotland. It has been said that in that country tho 
decision must rest with the majority of the people, and 
Lord Hautixoton announced on a memorable occasion that 
he would not bo deterred from concurring iu Scotch dis- 
establishment by apprehension of tho bearing of such a., 
measure on tho English Church. Aristocratic Liberals are 
apt to forgot that by the condition of their existence they 
are retained to defend other rights and privileges as well as 
their own. The Bishops of tho Synod of Dort, who, ac- 
cording to Sydney Smith’s apologue, throw out to the inob ■ 
tho dinners of the Deans and Chapters, were not deemed to 
havo added to the security of their own repAst. Political and 
social levellers regard with natural satisfaction the blind 
readiness of their destined victims to desort any section of' 
their own body which may be immediately threatened. 
Capitalists are sometimes ready to admit that property in 
land has some peculiar disability ; and landowners support 
measures which are openly directed against shareholders in 
public undertakings. The hereditary Whigs ore, of air 
others, the most obstinately shortsighted. Several of them 
lately voted for the expulsion of the Bishops from tho House' 
of Lords, in tho obvious belief that they were protecting one 
Estate of the Realm by sacrificing another. 

Fragmentary legislation for parts of the kingdom where it 
is thought that resistance may bo weakest deprives estab- 
lished institutions of their most legitimate defence. If the 
Establishment were arbitrarily destroyed in the Principality 
of Wales, the agitators would, unless they felt themselves 
strong enough for the final struggle, repeat the experiment 
in some other part of the country ; probably, as in another 
instance, in Cornwall. With each successive mutilation the 
Church and the vast interests which it includes would 
become doubly weakened for further resistance. The prin- 
ciple of spoliation would after the first experiment nave 
been already recognized, tad the natural defenders of the 
Establishment would find themselves scattered and divided. 
It is perhaps partly for this reason that the attack on the 
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separate Establishment of Scotland 1ms been postponed to 
the scheme of 'destroying an integral portion of the Church 
of England* but Sir. Anderson's candid speech on the Ec- 
clesiastical Assessments Bill proves that a reaction in favour 
of the Establishment htus taken place since the time when 
-Lord Hartingtov whs persuaded by Mr. Adam to bid for 
the support of the vol u n tnry agitators. N eitb or in Scotland 
nor in England will it he possible to show that the change 
would produce any advantage to compensate for tho wide- 
spread mischief which must necessarily result. Of course 
the spoils of the Church might be employed for various pur- 
poses, though to none os useful as in their present applica- 
tion; but tho argument that revolutionary measures are 
pecuniarily profitable is cii^iblo of wide and dangerous ex- 
tension. The demagogues and dreamers who propose to ex- 
propriate landowners and capitalists arc, like tho Liberation 
Society, in tho habit of enumerating tho tempting forms 
of expenditure in which a predatory Government would in- 
dulge. 1 1 is generally thought to be a sufficient ai rawer that the 
existence of property has not become an open < juration. It 
is obvious that theft, if it is secured against its proper 
penalties, is an extremely gainful industry ; hut, oven on 
economical grounds, general confiscation would be ruinous 
to the community. 

It may be readily admitted that corpomto funds stand on 
n different foundation from private property. In extreme 
eases tho Legislature may justly alter their disposition ; 
but, when change is recommended as a lucrative opera- 
tion, the proposal excites grave suspicion. The main- 
tenance of a resident clergy, such as that which now 
exists in England and Wales, would be a highly bene- 
ficial investment of capital, if it were now for the 
first time disposable. Tho Nonconformists themselves, 
with creditable inconsistency, promote, as far as their 
resources extend, tho endowment of their several sects. 
Haifa century ago Sir Robert Peel passed, ut the instance 
of the English Presbyterians, nn Act for securing to the 
actual congregations, though they had by that time changed 
their doctrines, large funds which had been given to their 
predecessors. The Wutdeyans, tho Congvegalionulists, and 
many other religious bodies are constantly increasing the 
large investments which to a certain extent now render 
them independent of voluntary contributions. The Church 
of England has, according to undisputed statements, 
within thirty years received contributions a mounting to 
the enormous sum of twenty -five millions. Tbs enemies 
affect to infer, from the profuse liberality of its members, 
that it might subsist even if it were deprived oi J its 
actual possessions; but the builders and benefactors of 
churches have been largely influenced by their knowledge 
that they were increasing the efficiency, not of a sect, but of 
a national Church winch is responsible for the use it makes 
of its revenues. In proportion to its wealth, the Princi- 
pality of Wall's has not been less .active or loss liberal than 
other parts of the kingdom. At this time the Welsh 
section of tho Establishment is more efficient than at any- 
former period. Tf it wore suddenly abolished or excluded 
from tho Principality, no .Dissenting sect would either fill 
tho vacancy or, as thero is no question of concurrent 
endowment, in any way profit by the change. The ministers 
of the sects would retain the exact social position which 
seems at present in some cases to cause their discontent. 


DROWNED TREASURES. 

1 ‘ JTHIE soii bath its pearls”; and not only these, but a 
X great many other pieces of portable properly. A 
diver in tho Day of Gibraltar, who wont down lately to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of a recent wreck, found himself 
among the guns and timbers of some old sunken ship of war. 
Possibly human curiosity may lead to the recovery of this 
submerged barque, though tho guns can scarcely have much 
value, oven as old metal, and though thoro is no reason to 
think that the ship contained the naval cliest with specie. 
Tho finding of this vessel is chiefly interesting because it 
reminds the adventurous of almost the last remaining 
vestige of romance. It is still not impossible for a bold, 
lucky, and ingenious man to become a Monte Cristo. 
All ho needs is money enough. Now it is true that money 
enough for tho character may be obtained on the Stock 
Exchange, and by on adroit use of “ flings ” and “ Corners.” 
But it is found, as a matter of experience, that when a man 
has acquired tho wealth of a Monte Cristo by the mothods 
of a Vanderbilt, ho does not spend his opulence like a; 


Monts Cristo. Now spending, nc&getfcing, 1* jthetouohitono 
of this heroic type. People who have boon money-grubbing 
all their lives do not know how to scatter their going in a truly 
grand style. They remain swollen, prosperous, and deeply 
uninteresting citizens. They never dream of playing at 
Providence, unmasking villains, delivering damsels, ticking 
up their enemies in company with Casks of AmaUvJludo, 
and similar diversions. To do all this as it should be done, 
to live like a hero of Dumas, and sin like a creation of 
Edgar Poe, a man must come into his money young, in tho 
full flush of his invention and his powers, unstalea by tho 
eternal usu of the telephone, the air of City offices, and the 
dull study of the City articles. 

A modern millionaire probably does not know what an 
enemy is, or what passion means. Ho may have commercial 
rivals, of course; but when he " corners ” them it is not 
with lime and a trowel in tho recess of a cellar. He may 
have two or throe “ establishments ” ; but what does he 
wot of passion as it burns in tlie veins of a genuine hero ? 
What has he felt of the wild thrill with which you clasp 
the maiden whom you have rescued from the embrace of* 
the Cardinal or the caresses of the Pontiff, while a devoted 
crew of Carbonari in red shirts cheer your valour and 
applaud your choice ? Of all this ardent opulent existence, 
which can only bo procured when bounding youth directs 
incalculable opulence, wo may say that the Vanderbilts 
and Jay Goulds of this world have only tho feeblest con- 
ception. 

To make romance possible, a man still in his prime (say 
nineteen years of age) ought also to be at tho head of mil- 
lions, or milliards. Now this happy conjunction can only he 
dfectod by the discovery of buried treasure. Tho world, by 
land or sea, is full of buried treasure. Where is the gold of 
which Alexander's men looted the palaces of Persia? In 
dealing with this topic it is difficult quite to avoid the style of 
tho Daily Tr.Uymph. Where is the hidden hoard ofTonutiuli, 
the Mexican Sun-god, and where the endless wealth of his 
temple? Delphi was not so well looted, depend on it, as tho 
barbarians believed. Priests of all faiths, like the persecuted 
Jesuits in England, have their w priest s'-b ole " to hide tho 
property of the god. The hoard of Attila, like that of the 
Niblungs, is somewhere, if we only know where. Unluckily 
we do not know. Earth is too jealous a guardian of trea- 
sure entrusted to her bosom. But we do know that the 
vessels of the Mcde went down, with the crew* cheering 
and tho Persian bunting still flying (though riddled with 
shot) in the Straits of Salamis. Tho ancients had no diving- 
bells, and all tho wealth of Orient -great cups of gold, 
howls of Sidonian work, sceptres, peat is, the golden shoes of 
tho Satrap— must be below the ooze, and bathybius, and so 
forth, in tho Salaminian bay. A “ concession” may, doubt- 
less, be obtained from the Greek Government. The Spanish 
Government also might (and probably would) sell a con- 
cession to raise the plate ships suuk in Vigo Bay. Un- 
luckily these wore explored by a company (limited) eight 
or nine years ago, and there was no plate in them— only old 
cannon-balls. Tho new Monte Cristo must look elsowherc. 


ROMAN POLITICS. 

rflJTE recent municipal elections in Rome, in which the 
X Clerical party has w r on a signal victory, have a greater 
importance tlum usually belongs to contests of this kind. 
They illustrate alike the confusion into which all political 
parties in Italy but one have fallen, and the capital which 
this one — tho Clerical — party is able to make out of the 
confusion. For fourteen years, as is well kuown, the 
Clericals, os a party, have taken no open share in Parlia- 
mentary elections. That they have repeatedly pulled the 
wires from behind the scenes on such occasions is notorious; 
but before the world they have been always able, to allege 
that the good Catholic must be neither a candidate nor a- 
voter till it might seem good to the Pope for the time being* 
to withdraw the prohibition imposed by Pius IX. Bak 
after a few years a distinction began to be drawn. To 
take part in the political life of Italy would be vir- 
tually to accept the new dynasty, and reoognue fts 
claims ; but a Catholic unable and unwilling to do this 
might lawfully (it was aigued) take part in the govern- 
ment of his native town. Hence tho rule was rSfVed. 
For some time past the Clericals have taken par&and 
gained ground, in municipal politics. . An outward show 
of consistency was maintained £ and the way ^as pre- 
pared either, in case Italy fell into difficulties, to use the 


influence ihimocquired against her ; or, in casetbe eowjdlb* puMiO at large makes itirptfs$t elso ; fcr if railways didnot 
dat&m of Italy grew to bo too stubborn,* faot- to bo any pay, who would build thegn,f. Sp ipucu is obvious toevery/* 
longer called in-question, to bo abletofcreaton terms not too body who is not* friend of o£ the deepest dye> 

ipfeqnal between the Quirinal and the Vatican* The great .There is another side to t£be° question howaver. Hallways 
amount of pressure which can bo silently exercised by the have not a few advantages . which a*e refused to other 
latte?uipon the former ia shown by the passing of the recent business undertakings — the most important of them being 
Inw^JPublic Instruction, the effect of which will be greatly protection against competition, at hast , to a very con* 
to strengthen Clerioal kdluence throughout the country, eidorable extent. Now, in return for this immense assist- 
/This Bill was passed by a Ministry many of the members ance, they may reasonably be expected to show a cer- 
*of which were not long ago ardent Radicals, and which re- tain magnanimity, and, moreover, it will bo wise in 
pudiates the charge of being in any way in collusion with the them to do so. But, ns a matter of tact, many linns 
Clerical party. No doubt the disclaimer is made in perfect show neither magnanimity nor wisdom* Those of us 
good faith. The Ministry yieldod to the superior address of the who have occasion to travel about London on oiu* lawful 
Clerical wire-pullers. Ton years ago the Clerical party was occasions are compelled to make acquaintance with lines 
powerless simply because it was inactive. It refused to take any which seem to take an absolute pleasure m Worrying the 
part in public affairs, and consequently its votes woro of no passengers. You have to travel in a carriage .which is 
account, and it cherished dreams of foreign intervention on smaller and worse ventilated and more crowded than an 
behalf of the Papacy which made every patriotic Italian average omnibus. You take an hour to crawl over fifteen 
look on it as the worst of all enemies. But from the miles and a half. t'The explanation of this inefficiency ia 
moment when it began, evon in merely municipal business, forthcoming on inquiry and perfectly satisfactory after a 
*to take an active share in public life, it bccaino a force fashion. There is no competition to fear, for there is no 
which had to bo reckoned with. The disease of Italian other lino to one’s destination, and so the Company can do as 
politics was, and still to a groat extent is, that there are no it pleases. In other and mow important respects the Bail' 
rational distinctions among parties. They are formed, last way Companies show a tendency to drive a hard bargain, 
a few months, are broken up, and replaced by other groups There is the question of the food supply, for instance, and 
equally ephemeral. VVliat gives the Clerical party its powor particularly the question of the ilsli supply. It is on the 
undcr euch circumstances is that it votes and acts in a solid, face of it sufficiently absurd that, while millions of mackerel 
compact body. But this is the very reason why the party are catchable, and we caught., on the coast of Cornwall, they 
still resolutely declines to be avowedly represented in the cannot bo brought to London. The only reasonable ex- 
Chambcr. The fact of there being a considerable Clerical planalion would be that they do not soil when they get 
party there would have the immediate effect of putting an there. That, however, is said not to bo the case. They 
end to the ceaseless personal squabbles and intrigues in can be sold, but they cannot bo brought ; and tho reason is 
which Italian Parliamentary life chiefly consists, and in that tho Railway Companies refuse to go to tho expense of 
placing, for the first time since the unification of Italy, a providing proper vans, and that they insist upon prohibi- 
plain issue before tho country. tivo freights. Now it will not ho pretended that London 

This plain issue tho Clerical party has hitherto wished to should be supplied witli fish at tho cost of the shareholders ; 
evade or postpone. It is now ^cognized on all hands that but then neither is it to bo hampered in supplying itself by 
the restoration of tho Temporal Power is an impossibility 5 a regard for their interests alone. Prom tho moment that 
and tho question then presents itself to tho Papacy how to the State is called in to regulate the relations on which 
make good on one field what it has lost on another. Not railway lines stand to one another and the public, it must 
to quote other instances, tho recent elections in Belgium have the right to control them in everything wluch touches 
have shown that it is possible for the Clerical party, even the general interest. It is by no means desirable to extend 
in one of tho moat enlightened countries in Europe, to the principle of Government interference in commercial 
win a Parliamentary majority. But the tactics which affairs ; but a business undertaking could bit upon no more 
have been successfully tried in Belgium would bo prema- infallible way of causing this extension than by aggressively 
turo in Italy, To obtain as firm a hold as possible, advancing tho claim to consider its own convenience befbro 
first on public instruction, and next on municipal politics, the public interest. 

mo tho two chief steps to bo taken before engaging in an The Railway Companies are oven more strictly bound to 
open Parliamentary struggle. Tho former of those two show care in saving their passengers from undue risks; 
ends hns boon- in part achieved by. the Education Act hut hero, too, they fail to satisfy critics who have no 
carried, not without the aid of Clerical pressure, by the particular reason to bo unfriendly to them. Fatal acci- 
present Liberal Cabinet. The latter has been attained, dents on a large Scale have boon rare for some time, 
not only in Romo, but in many other parts of Italy. tl K)tl gh there are signs that another period is beginning* 
Genoa, the birthplace of Mazssim, and one of the strong- But, without going far enough to attain to a general 
holds of Italian Radicalism, has been in the saroo way massacre, a Railway Company may do a good deal of killing 
carried by the Clericals. In tho smaller municipalities the and maiming in a quiet way. Mr. Davy, surgeon to West- 
influence of the Church is a constant power, always work- minster Hospital, has written to the Standard to call , 
ing in one direction against the divided and often supine attention to ono of tho most effectual of railway methods ^ 
resistance of its opponents. It must also be remembered for causing injury or death. This is tho want of continuous 
that the education of the country is largely in the hands of ftnd overlapping footboards. Tho absence of those adjuncts 
tho municipalities, which fact m groat port accounts for the to a carriage is a perpetual source of accidents, sometimes of 
6tr<muouR endeavours of tho Church to gain control of a fatal character, liailway directors, who aro very Spartan, 
them. The Catholic Church, better than any other reh- j„ their ideas about the propor conduct of their passengers, 
gious or political body, knows how to play a waiting game. w m , )ro bably point out that l.y taking a little care it is 
Give it a few more years in which it can freely mould the possible to avoid any danger. They may decline to be 
education of the Italian people, and it can, even while h e ]d responsible for the weakness of people who cannot 
frocly recognizing the now order of things in Italy, enter look after themselves. That is a very convenient line 
into the Parliamentary life of the countiy with tho chance f or the directors to take; but there aro a variety of 
of gaining such victories as the Clerical party has recently reasons why it should not commend itself to outsiders, 
won in Belgium. Its position thon would assuredly be far it [ H no fc a t all self-evident that we should stand tho pre- 
stronger than it is at present, and stronger than any one sonce of oven an easily avoidable danger out of tenderness 
that it could acquire, in the conditions of modern political f or the repose of directors and the pockets of shareholders, 
liftyby any other means. The Temporal Power is gone for Then, again, there are a certain number of passengers *bo 
ev«p ; but there are many signs to show that the spiritual have tho misfortune to be old, or very *ortrigkted, or 
and political influence of tho Church, m Italy as in other liable to nervousness in the midst of a hurrying crowd, and 
countries, is by so means- on the decline. it is not to be taken for granted that these art crimes of so 

zxz r-1 :i^sss-rr: s s unpardonable a nature that they are to be' punished by 

RAILWAY DEFICIENCIES* crushing to death between a carriage wheel and a platform. 

They are, however, commonly enough punished in this ex- 
riliHE whole duty of, Railway Directors is not Summed up cossive wav, and it is a form of erratic severity which 
JL ® the formula that they should thipk of the dividends, calls for reform. We cheerfully acknowledge that railway 
thing, both directly and indirectly, to get * directors are not indifferent to their duty towards the 
good "percentage on their shares for the shareholders. fii public in some respects. On the contrary, they areoccus- 
the first place, it is very nice fbr those among us who are tomed to insist on it with vehemence on what appear to 
tappy enough to have shares in * paying Impend then the them to be proper occasions. Whenever there is a chance 
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of cutting across a park or spoiling a street by hideous 
ventilators belching out nasty smelling smoke, we hear loud 
and even clamorous assertions that it is all for the good of 
the nation* and in the interests of the British working-man* 
The pity is that these excellent sentftaents never seem to 
lead to action, except when they can be expressed in terms 
of more contracts and moro shares. 


THE RU SSO- AFG II AN FRONTIER. 

r ! mUBt always bo painful to a good citizen to find in the 
attitude of his Government toward a foreign Fower the 
Suggestion of ignoblo associations. Yet it is very difficult 
to iollow the negotiations- or so-called negotiations — now 
going forward between Downing Street and St. Potersburg 
without being continually reminded of one of those trans- 
actions bo tween “ young mon from the country ” and 
certain members of a highly experienced class of Londoners 
which occasionally come up for investigation in our police- 
courts. It is not, of course, that Lord Granville 
is really in tho mood of the 44 confiding yokel.” Russian 
.Ministers have too often disappeared with his watch and 
chain for that to bo possible. It is merely the fwfo of 
■circumstances, not unconnected with tho host of difficulties 
■which the Government have contrived to strew in their own 
path in ovory quarter of tho world, which compels our 
often-fleeced Foreign Secretary to submit once more to 
tho old operation, and ho naturally puts as good a face upon 
it as he can. To judge from all present appearances, he is 
coming up quito cheerfully to he shorn, with Lord 
Edmond Fjtzmauiuc.e trotting at his side. Tho fact that 
ho is merely a victim and not a dupe detracts no doubt 
from the precision of tho distressing parallel we havo 
ventured to draw, hut on tho si do of St. Petersburg it is 
complete. The recent proceedings of Russia with respect 
to Afghanistan arc characterized by all that humorous con- 
servatism of tactics which distinguishes our own humbler 
practitioners of a kindred art. There is no more variation 
.in the Russian programme than there is in tho plot 
of tho 44 Confidence " drama. The parts respectively played 
by tho 44 enterprising general/’ tho “ dashing geographer/’ 
and tho 41 judicious official ” nt St. Petersburg appear to bo 
stereotyped; and their “words” and “business” to bn 
apportioned to each of them by an inviolable tradition. 
'There is, however, a considerable reluctance on the part of 
our own Foreign Office to let 11s know how the performance is 
going on; and wo believe, indeed, that tho first complete 
account of tho latest representation of this old and favourite 
comedy was that incidentally furnished the other night by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson during the discussion which followed 
General Hamley’s valuable lecture at tho United Service 
Institution on “ Russia’s Approaches to India.” It is much 
too good to he lost, and we propose, therefore, to add it to 
the meagre slock of information which Ills been vouchsafed 
to Parliament from tho Treasury Reach. 

It was understood that when Russia's advance to Merv 
became officially known in this country, Downing Street at 
once, or almost at once, approached St. Petersburg with a 
proposal for a joint delimitation of the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan. This step in itself was, under the circum- 
stances, very like inviting the spoiler to say how much ho 
will “take” to postpone the operation of binding tho strong 
man; but lot that pass, . Russia, through her Foreign 
Office, most amiably acquiesced, and tho Anglo Russian 
Boundary Commission is to be duly appointed. Rut the 
military authorities at St. Petersburg have, in tho meantime, 
improvised a frontier out of their own heads. Considerately 
desirous of saving trouble to our Indian officials, they 
promptly issued a map of Afghanistan, in which its northern 
frontier is traced with beautiful distinctness some two 
hundred miles south of the line verbally agreed to between 
the two Powers in Lord Clarendon’s time, and by a conse- 
quence within fifty miles of Herat. It was not likely that this 
example of the 44 scientific use of the imagination ” should 
escape the notice of so ardent a geographer as J^ord Edmond 
Fitemaurice; and Her Majesty’s Government, startled by 
this anticipation of tho Commission’s labours, “ drew thoatton- 
4 * tion ” of the Russian Government to the map in question* 
The only answer, Sir Henry Rawlinson tells us, which they 
have at present received from St. Petersburg is that “ the 
u Foreign Office does not acknowledge” the map. It is, it 
appears, 14 an official map ” in so far that it has 44 emanated 
<« from a public office in St Petersburg,” but it is nob 
u the Government map ” ; it is not 44 the diplomatic map.” 
It bos not . proceeded from the Russian Foreign Office, 
but bos been issuod by tbo War Office, 11 with which 
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m the Diplomatic! Department has no immediate relations,” 
It is, at any rate, a publication for which ihe Foreign 
Office 44 disclaims all responsibility.” The subject, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson adds, is 41 under discussion ” between 
the two Governments ; where for the present we may 
leave it, in order to follow up its history in thejffouse 
of Commons. Here the mysterious map has bea£/unore 
than once made the subject of inquiry ; and one of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s answers on the subject deserves 
to be held in everlasting romombrance by all students 
of the formal laws of thought. In reply to Mr. Stanhope, 
he admitted it to be 44 quito true that the map traces 
41 the Afghan territory at about the distance mentioned 
14 (under fifty miles) from Herat ” ; but, he added, 44 a 
44 large extent of territory to the north of that line is left 
44 uncoloured, and is not included within the Russian 
44 boundary.” Asked by Mr. Asjtmead-Bartlett whether 
Merv was not also left uncoloured, he replied by denying 
that 44 this was a question* which arose out of the answer he 
44 gave.” Wo know that nothing con come of nothing ; but, if 
Lord Edmond Fitzm a crick's \ position is to be accepted* 
nothing has ever arisen or can ever arise out of anything, 
llis contention was that no places loft uncolourcd on a map of 
Afghanistan nro to be regarded as claimed by Russia; and 
when ho is asked whether a place not merely claimed but 
actually occupied by Russia is not left uncoloured on this 
map, lie finds that his contention (lid not legitimately give 
rise to the inquiry. Such a position must bo of groat argu- 
mentative value to him, if ho can only maintain it. If any 
attempt to demolish liis syllogisms by rejecting their major 
premisses may bo put aside as a mere irrelevance, his logic 
will obviously become impregnable. 

The whole incident, however, is full of instruction, not 
only as regards the attitude of tho Ministers towards 
tho House of Commons, but as regards tho existing and 
future negotiatory relations between tho Governments of 
England and Russia. Tho “story of tho map” is from 
this jHnnt of viow full of 44 doctrine and reproof/' though 
unfortunately not of consolation. Wo start from tho 
fact that the negotiations between the two parties have 
been opened with the perpetration on the part of one 
of them of what is neither more nor less than an im- 
pudent “plant” upon tho other; and that upon tho 
latter protesting against this — wo presume with tho 
usual mildness — tho only reply vouchsafed to him is ono 
which constitutes an aggravation of the offence. If tho 
Russian “ Diplomatic Department ” has xeally had tho 
effrontery to reply to our representations that it lias 
“ no immediate relations ” with tho War Office from 
which tho map proceeded, surely the natural rejoinder 
should havo been that that is exactly the state of things 
which wo complain of. It is presumably because Russian 
diplomacy has, and takes good care to have, no 44 im- 
44 mediate relations ” with Russian militarism that the 
language of tho ono is bo singularly at variance witli 
tho doings of the other. Thus it comes about that 
Russian generals in Central Asia are continually annexing 
huge slices of territory at tho very moment whon Russian 
Ministers are assuring the English Foreign Office that 
the appropriated districts are altogother outside the sphere 
of their operations. Distance is pleaded as the excuse 
for the civil official’s ignorance of these military adven- 
turos, and his imperfect control over thoir authors; but it 
is a little too much for him to wrest this protext to the 
uso which is now apparently being made of it. Tho 4 , self- 
44 willed commaudor ” in Turkestan is a figure which has at 
least & certain dramatic vraisembUtnce ; but the uncontrol- 
able geographer in the next street is simply a monstrous 
conception. To supposo that there is no department in 
St. Petersburg which could, if it were desired, prevent the 
Topographical Department of the War Office from issuing 
14 bogus ” maps of debatable territory would be as absurd 
as to imagine that there is nowhere in Russia any au- 
thority to prevent tho Diplomatic Department from pub- 
fishing fergod despatches or manufacturing sham treaties. 
No doubt upon sufficient pressure we could get. the 
Government of St. Petersburg to withdraw this “ general 
44 staff’ map” from circulation; but the fact that it has 
been issued is sufficient. It is the 41 Go it, Ned 1 ” of the 
Russian diplomatist addressed to the Russian general, and 
that is a sort of hint which cannot be 44 withdrawn.” 
The more criminal, therefore, will be the supineneskj'tf our 
own Government if, after thus, they trust to diplo&uKuc en- 
gagements on the part of Russia in preference to defensive 
dispositions of their own. 

* - ■■ — 
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LAST MONDAY IN BERLIN. 

rriUE ceremony which was gerformed in Berlin last 
JL Mpnday was something more than a scenic display. 
The 'prince of the Emperor and of two of the three men 
by whose advice and assistance he was enabled to bring 
about the union of Germany lent the occasion historical 
interest, though not historical importance. The politics of 
the country will not bo affected by the fact that the founda- 
tion-stone of tho new house for the Imperial Parliament has 
at length been laid; but it was natural that patriotic 
Germans of all classes and parties should he reminded by 
tho event of the disunion and powcrlessness from which tho 
nation was delivered, chiefly by the efforts of those who 
stood before them. It is true that the Reichstag did not 
create the Empire, and that the centre of powor is not to 
1}Q sought there as in our own Ilduse of Commons ; but it 
is equally true that its influence on the post history of the 
Country has been great, nnd that it possesses rights more 
considerable than Englishmen generally suppose. Though 
it cannot overthrow Ministries, no tax can bo imposed and 
no law enacted without its assent. It is difficult to see how 
its prerogatives could bo greatly increased without destroy- 
ing the federal character of the Empire. 

When, after the war of 18 66, Prince Bismarck, who was 
then supposed to be the most reactionary of living statesmen, 
summoned a Parliament elected by universal suffrage to 
consult with tho Government as to the Constitution to be 
granted to tho North German Confederation, he was making 
a great experiment, which was perhaps only justified by its 
success and the extrerno difficulty of the situation. Among 
the allies of Prussia thore were some who were jealous and 
mistrustful. The King of Saxony had been compelled to 
enter the Confederation by force of arms, an influential 
part of the population in the annexed States was opposed 
to the changes that followed upon the war, and, in spite 
of tho secret military conventions, the South Germans 
wore both nominally and virtually independent. It was 
necessary to create a central power to resist tho forces 
that tended to dissolve tho Confederation. These, as the 
Imperial Chancellor has lately explained, were the con- 
siderations that induced him to advise the Emperor to 
summon the Reichstag and to grant it the powers tliat it 
possesses. 

To some of the Liberal lenders of those days it seemed 
that the great statesman was moving too slowly. They 
were anxious to tighten tho bonds that held the Confedera- 
tion together, and to reduce the smaller members of it to 
complete subjection. It is unnecessary to point out how 
ungenerous it would havo been to force from the Govern- 
ments who had stood by Prussia in tho hour of her bitter 
need, concessions which they had not freely made when they 
entered into an alliance with her. But such a policy would 
have been as unwise as dishonourable. If it had boen 
nrsued there would not have been even iu the Northern 
tates that hearty co-operation which astonished Napo- 
leon III. at the beginning of the French war. The 
Southern Governments might have sent their contingents 
to the army, but they would never have entered the 
Confederation, and the Empire would still be, as it so long 
was, “ a poet’s vision, a schoolboy's dream.” This danger 
was fortunately averted by the loyalty and the wisdom of 
the Emperor and his advisers. It has always been their 
policy to demand from the single States only such conces- 
sions as were absolutely necessary for the union and the 
safety of tho Empire. But, if the Reichstag possessed any* 
thing approaching to the power of an English Parliament, 
it is obvious tliat the independence of the smaller Govern- 
ments would be meroly nominal ; the Landtag of each would 
become a mere vestry, and its sovereign a puppet moved by 
wires worked at Berlin. That is what few Germans desire j 
and it was probably this consideration quite ns much as the 
impatience every man of genius feels when his plans are 
criticised and thwarted by pedants, atid his conceptions 
measured by the rule of thumb, that induced Prince 
Bismarck to cpe&k as strongly as he has lately done on the 
impossibility of Parliamentary government in Germany. 

• ■ « 

%>' MR. WOODALVS CLAUSE. 

fflHB rejection of Mr. Woodall’s Clause, even under the 
X p#©siliar circumstances affecting last Thursday night's 
division, is, of course, an event to be welcomed with thank- 
fulness* It would indeed be ungracious to reoeive it in any 


other spirit. These are pre-eminently days in which grati- 
tude for the smallest of political mercies is becoming, and 
we ought to congratulate ourselves <m having by any means • 
whatever escaped the committal to the most portentous 
legislative experiment ever proposed to a community which 
bos nover expressed tho slightest desire to try it. To havo 
escaped, that is for the moment sufficient, and wo may 
be content to regard the Parliamentary vote which saves 
us from it in its more mechanical aspect as a political 
force. It would be just as well, indeed, to content 
ourselves with that view of it, for, thanks to tho Prims 
Minister, it has been deprived of all other significance. A 
decision of tho House of Commons ought to be not only a 
force, but a guide. It ought not only to tell us what the 
existing representative body thinks, but to supply us with 
some indication of what future representative bodies may 
for some time to come l>e expected to think. Nothing, 
however, is to be loarnt in that direction flrom the dis- 
cussion in which Mr. Woodall's Clause was rejected by a 
majority of two to one. All we know about it is that 
it doos not represent the real balance of opinion in the 
House of Commons on the question of female suffrage. 
How many votes should be added to the minority to re- 
present the Liberals coerced by the Prime Minister into 
deserting Mr. Woodall; and how many votes should be 
subtracted from the majority to represent those even more 
docilo Liberals who went over at Mr. Gladstone's bidding 
into the opposite camp, it is impossible to say. Not every 
abslcntionist is os communicative as Mr. W. H. Leatham, 
and certainly not every deserter so manfully calls atten- 
tion to his chango of colours as did Mr. Aonkw. And 
when wo bear in mind that there was doubtless an 
appreciable percentage of Conservatives as reckless as 
Lord Folkestone and Mr. Warton, but less candid, 
who were tempted to vote for the clause in the hope of 
wrocking the Bill, we see into what admired confusion 
Mr. Gladstone has contrived to throw the entire opinion- 
gauging machine. 

As regards the motive and dofence of his action in this 
respect, wo may well leave him to the precious balms of 
Mr. Staksveld and the other faithful adherents of the 
betrayed cause. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
theso complaints. Mr. Gladstone has in fact contrived 
to repeat his often-exhibited feat of performing a dis- 
agreeable duty in the most irritating of ways. Ministers 
have at all times boon compelled to temporize with 
questions which Jio outside tho beaten track of poli- 
tics, and they can seldom in so doing avoid the infliction of 
more or less disappointment on a certain proportion of 
their followers. But, if Mr. Gladstone had desired to give 
the maximum of annoyance to the largest number of 
liberals, and on the least satisfactory of grounds, he could 
not havo gone a more effective way to work. He delayed 
his decision to the latest moment; he allowed the com- 
mitted section of his party to commit themselves inex- 
tricably before he took action ; he changed the ground 
of his decision between tho date of his correspondence 
with tho promoters of the movement and his announce- 
ment in the Houso of Commons ; and, finally, he justi- 
fied his course at the last moment by a plea so in- 
adequate in appearance, and which he was at so little 
pains to explain and enforce, that the disappointed con- 
tingent of liis party have the strongest reasons for 
suspecting that they have boen put off with a mere pre- 
tended excuse. They would have little cause of com- 
plaint if Mr. Gladstone had from the first taken up the 
plain and unassailable ground that the enfranchisement of 
women is a step which, upon any endurable theory of a 
representative system, it would be utterly indefensible to 
take, except after express reference of the question to the 
electorate. They would have some, but still not such 
serious, cause of complaint if Mr. Gladstone could have 
convinced them, or even attempted to convince them, of 
the gravity or even the mere existence of the dangers 
with which he so solemnly warned them, that the 
Franchise Bill would be threatened in the event of the 
incorporation in it of Mr. Woodall’s Clause. But this he 
did not for a moment vouchsafe to do. He simply told his 
followers that thore the dangers were, and that he must, 
therefore, respectfully desire them to vote dead against those 
convictions (for they could hardly be certain that mere 
abstention would be enough), which they could not support 
without exposing the Bill to these unspecified perils. ▲ 
command or that kind may be obeyed, and we see with what 
touching docility it was obeyed the other night. For the 
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rank mid fib. of the LUwr.il party there is nothing to bo 
said; for those members of tho Conservative party -who 
voted for the measure there is in too many cases very little. 
It is true that by no means so large a proportion of 1 ‘the 
latter voted against their previously expressed opinions 
us was the case with the Ministerialists, and that tho only 
*'WO\ occupants of tho front bench who supported Mr. 
Woodall — Sir Stafford No&tucotjb and Lord John 
Manners — are con vi acini advocates of tho proposal. Barely 
half the Opposition voted at all, and nearly a fourth of 
that half voted against the clause. The abstainers of tho 
party might also plead that their vote could but increase a 
majority sufficient and certain already — an excuse which, 
v/liotlier good or bad, did not apply to Liberal supporters 
of Mr. Woodall's ideas. Altogether tho debate and the 
division-list are not pleasant reading for those who hold 
tho reputation of Parliament dear ; and the only monitors 
of tho House of Commons who can be congratulated on tho 
result represent ft very small minority of both Ayes and 
Noes. 


MORA AND LOTTO. 

O NE of tho most amiable traits in the national character of tho 
Italians is the ease wit h which they are umueed. A tambourine 
will set a whole family dancing, and tho gift of a few squibs or 
crackers on a saints day will delight a grown-up man. 7f he is 
a Neapolitan the odds tiro that he will nr»t have patience enough 
to wail till nightfall, but will let them olfin tho full glare of the 
noonday sun. No opportunity for pleasure is lost, and no other 
race feels so entirely that sufficient to the day Is the evil and also 
the joy thereof. This is perhaps the reason why Italian guinea 
are so simple and unecienlitic. Tho light Southern temperament 
docs not require the stimulus of those complicated forma of 
diversion which afford an opportunity for tho exorcism of Nirengtli 
nr dexterity. Tho player is content with tho excitement pro- 
duced by chaiico but slightly tempered with skill, and his favourite 
games uro therefore apt to appear somewhat childish to an 
LuglLbumn. 

Among the most universal of these is Mora, which closely re- 
Mttnbles the schoolboy’s odd or even, except that it is plaved with 
t he lingers instead of marbles. Whoever has frequented the villago 
inns and the smaller winn-rooms of Southern Italy must have 
cecn groups of peasants and fishermen gesticulating violently, 
throwing out their half-closed hands, mid at the same time 
shrieking out numbers in wild and discordant tones. In tho 
dickering light of tho unshaded oil-lamp that stands in their 
midst, a stranger might almost think they were wizards im- 
precating destruction on some enemy's head, so eager ure the pale 
•s illow luces and so wild and vot. measured the movements. That is 
live picturesque, and bv far the most interesting bide of Mur.i, 
which is played in tho ^ortli, too, though with less noise and fewer 
gestures. 

When the match is only between two, they stand opposite each 
other. At the same moment each elevates his right hand with as 
many fingers as ho wishes to bo counted extended, nud calls out a 
number. If he has guessed the sum correctly, he scores a point ; 
if bath players are either right or wrong, they begin again. A 
game may consist of any number of points ; either ton or twelve 
are usually cliosou. If four join in it, they generally form 
parties, A. and B. being opposed to 0. and I). The first pair 
begins, while the second quietly looks on. If A. wius a point 
from U., he opposes himself to J)., and so on. When tho company 
is large, Mora may be played In two ways, but never by an odd 
number of persons. In the first case they divide into pairs, though 
standing side by side, and those who wm play against each other 
until the victory is finally decided. In the second all play to- 
gether, overy right guess counts, and whoever first makes the ton 
or twelve points has won. There are local variations of both these 
er stems, aud custom dilfers greatly as to the way in which the 
losses are distributed. It may bo added that old players generally 
prefer the first system, and that they believe that when playing 
with novices it is wisest to call out a n ingle number— six, sown, 
or eight ia thought to be the beat — while varying the number of 
fingers extended, but that this plan is not advantageous when they 
are opposed to the more experienced. 

It is obvious that ho insipid a game cannot be played without a 
stake, which generally consists of a given quantity of wino. Over 
ibis the victor has, of course, absolute disposal ; but it is an under* 
stood thing that ho shares it with the losers, though if he bears 
nuy of them n grudge he has an acknowledged right to exclude 
him. > If a respectable foreigner is seated in a village inn while 
play ia going on, he will frequently be asked to join it; and the 
most rett^rkable thing about Mora ia that, if he is entirely igno- 
rant of 4he game, ho is almost certain to win. Whether it is the 
natural rgqJ’iteness of the Italians which induces them thus to 
cheat themselves for a stranger's advantage, or a shrewd suspicion 
that in aby case he is Ukely to pay for mare wine than ho drinks 
if once liis aCquainUnco can be made; we shall not attempt to 
SeddW- 
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In bad times, when the soldi ore scarce, the innkeeper often pro- 
poses Mora as a certain means of attracting them fromr the 
pockets of hie neighbours ; for many an Italian who hesitates to 
buy his customary half-litre will willingly run the risk off paying 
a somewhat higher price for tho hope of being able to for 

nothing. Indeed, trie love for gambling is a national Character- 
istic ; and, as Mora is tho most innocent, Lotto— that is, the official 
weekly lottery— is the most dangerous of the fbnaa it takes, at 
least among the middle and lower classes. It is true that tho 
Government derives a considerable revenue from the banks, and 
that play is so popular that no Administration would venture to 
closo them ; but it is also true that the injury they do to the 
country is incalculable. From the nobleman to the labourer who 
tills his fields, overy one is anxious to stako all he can os soon 
as ho has discovered what he thinks to be three lucky numbers ; 
the very beggars hoard their halfpence for the purpose \ and there 
are whole classes who hardly think of investing their savings in 
any other way. Nor is the game confined to authorised places, 
where the play is fair, thougli the odds are enormously in favour 
of the bank ; in every large town there are private adventurers, 
wbo, in spite of the law, find it profitable to undersell the Govern- 
ment. by accepting its risk at a lower price. They recognize the 
numbers ollicially drawn, and are strictly honest when small 
sums nro gained ; but, if a client of theirs were to happen to 
have ono of those great strokes of luck which do occasionally 
occur oven in Lotto, the probability is that he would never see a 
fin thing of the money, nor ever again meet the obliging gentleman 
with whom ho dealt so long. Nay, more than this, there are 
shops, at least in Naples, where a poor but speculative housowifo 
may deposit a soldo on condition that if the numbers she has 
named are drawn, she is to bo provided with a turkey, a ham, a 
pair of fowls, or whatever tho object of her desire may be, for her 
Sunday dinner. It is Btrango that the very men who find this 
form of trade profitable should tbomsolves be passionate and 
habitual players ; but a man who gives his bouI up to Lotto seems 
to gain such a confidence in his own luck or judgment as neither 
reason nor experience can shake. 

Tho ignorant are at one with the philosophers in this, that they 
never belinvo that anything that happens is the result of pure 
chance, and the Italians, at least the Southern Italians, are firmly 
convinced that there must bo somo way of getting behind the 
mystery of Lotto and foreseeing tho numbers that will be drawn. 
To this important task each addresses himself in his own way. 
The poverty-stricken old widow hears numerous masses before she 
stakes the few pence which are half of her weekly income, and 
after having dune so returns to hor church and entreatB Santa 
Lucia to lend her good fortune. " You know no one noedB it 
more than 1 do." Why should sho not pray for a rather more 
plentiful supply of daily bread ? It is often simply bread sho 
wants. Then sho goes home aud starves ho; self for a weok, and 
when her numbers do not come out sho says to herself, u Well, 
well, perhaps it's all for the best. Santa Lucia knows, but thon 
how pleasant it would be to bo able to buy one big loaf, and a 
halfpenny water-melon, and a glass of wine ! ” Schopenhauer said 
jestingly when a friend ridiculed him for taking a lottery ticket, 
u Why shouldn’t I leave a door open to Fate if it came into its 
head to do me n good turn ? ” The old lady wants to open a 
door for Providence, when she sinks the halfpence she can so ill 
sparo in the Lotto bank. On the other hand, there are many who 
note all the numbers that have appeared for years, and base 
forecasts upon them which look vexy ingenious upon paper, but 
when they stake their monqy they are rarely more successful than 
the widow. 

Most Italians, however, like most Englishmen, are neither reli- 
gious nor scientific. They endeavour to get to fate by a backdoor 
and to outwit nature. Accordingly most Lotto-players rely on 
chance circumstances, omens, and dreams, for the numbers they 
desire to play. Thus, if a bull were to break loose from five men, 
to run thirty-eight paces, aud to stop opposite a house, the number 
of which was ninety-six, the spectators would rush to the nearest 
bank and lay their money on 5, 38, 96. In the same way, if they 
were to dream of numbers, they would at once back them, . The 
misfortune is that neither circumstances nor dreams are generally 
so dear as the examples above given. But the genius of the 
nation has been equal to the occasion. Various books have been 
published, Beverol of a formidable size, which undertake to reduce 
everything one can possibly see, dr more especially dream 0^ to a 
number lor the purpose* of tho game* The present writer was 
once compelled to pass two days in a village inn where the only 
literature attainable was such a book, and he earnestly endea* 
voured to discover on what principles the numbers were arranged, 
but could find none. This may have been the fault of his own 
dulness, for when he came to look a little further . he forind 
abundant reason tQ admire the ingenuity of the author* He 
cannot guarantee the correctness of the detail# or the num- 
bers ; but, on the whole, the impression hs gives is, ha .he* 
lieves, correct. You have dreamed of a tree and turn to the 
infallible oracle *, a tree is 9, but a. dead tree Is 37, and a 
green one 40; so far all is clear; but than a lea|pi tree is 
96. Who but a botanist of the most inveterate kidS can dis- 
tinguish a deed from a leafless, tree, when he fa d m am ing P But 
this ie not all. Every forest tree knowto i* lb#: has its own 
peculiar number, ana so If you hive dreamed ery“*iuter ladft- 
scape you are left to decide; not only the; difficult qtaetiou 
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whether it mi a simple, a dead, or a leafiest tree, that Appeared 
to you to the. virions of the night, hat ale* whether it was oak, ■ 
heeoh, chestnut, or, some species whose Mme you never heard 
Tour success depends upon your choice, and if you . lose your 
Btenem your neighbours will soon discover that it m you, not the 
book^ tfot is to Maine, It ia stUlteore diverting, however, to dis- 
cover 'that a. single number represents your stepmother, a pancake, 
a giraffe, Napoleon L, and a frog croaking upon a stone. In a 
vyord, it is the very exactness of the book tbat renders it at ouco 
m mysterious and so infallible. 

Such books arc for those who can read ; those who cannot have 
but little faith iu them. Vet iu Southern Italy they trust greatly 
to learning. The commonalty believe that the pnests know all 
the Lotto numbers, but are bound by an oath not to reveal or play 
them, and if they suspect that one has done so in an underhand 
way, they at once set upon the same numbors. It is said that some 
of the monks who havo been excluded from their monasteries by 
the present Government earn a living by foretelliog tho fortunate 
numbers; but party feeling among the ruling class runs so 
high, that it is well to examine twice before you believe the 
current reports os to a priest or a monk. It is certain how- 
ever, that a wanderer who makes his excursions on foot and 
is therefore not unapproachable, though he lingers long amid 
ancient ruins, will sometimes be accosted by a stranger, who, after 
a lew words of introduction, entreats him to give a number. In 
suoh cases it is useless to insist on the folly of the request ; tho 
best thing to do i 9 to disclaim all knowledge ; but to add, “ If you 
like, play so and so.” Those who are known to read Greek, how- 
ever, are thought to bo the true masters of Lotto ; why, we can- 
not say. They are not always the wealthiest of men. But, 
after all, it is best to part with the gome, as with everything due, 
in a friendly way. Wo have said that we consider it one of tho 
greatest Curses of modern Italy, yet it has its uses. Jt amuses the 
imagination of ita votaries. The Italian poor, except in Tuscany — 
a doubtful exception — are so miserable that they nro not perhaps 
so unwise as they seem when they purchase with the poor soldi 
they can manage to scrape together a day or two of liopo, Tho 
widow enjoys at least the visiou of her great loaf, her melon, 
and her wine, and the housewife luxuriates for a day or two in 
expectation of the turkey which will* amaze the family. They are 
disappointed ; yes, but the Lotto banks are still open, and the day 
9)i ny come. It is perhaps foolish of them to cast the hardly-earned, 
the hardly-saved pennies they possess into the great gulf of tho 
national treasury ; but is it not, after all, better thau that they 
should spend thorn iu gin mid whisky P Is it not incalculably 
better that they ehould be lost thus than expended upon dyaamite ? 


POLITICAL TESTIMONIALS. 

M R. JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, who is the son of 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, has been deeded for an Irish consti- 
tuency in the Nationalist iuteroBt. Some wicked people have 
been bruiting abroad among his constituents a report that Mr. 
McCarthy the son (we shall henceforward call him Mr. McCarthy 
tout court) is an Atheist. Thereupon Mr. Parnell has been applied 
to for. a certificate of Mr. McCarthy’s theism, or perhaps of his 
Christianity, for tho newspaper report on which we found this 
notice, and* Without which wo should certainly not have presumed 
to meddle with Mr. McCarthy's religious convictions, is a little 
vaguo. Mr. Parnell telegraphs to Athlono that tho Accusation is 
“ quite unfounded and unjust,” and tho statement “an atrocious 
falsehood.” Testimonials are always funny things, and it is perhaps 
not surprising, or more particularly ut^frish, tbat a Protestant— 
for Mr. Parnell is believed to be a Protestant — should give to a 
Roman Catholic constituency— for such Mr. McCarthy's electors 
at Athlon© no doubt are in the main— a certificate of the reli- 
gious orthodoxy of a person whose particular faith does not 
appear to bo mentioned At all. Wiiot Mr. Parnell says is, 
that Mr. McCarthy is. not an Atheist, and as Mr. Parnell on 
tome^Of liis famous Parisian tours has hobnobbed with many 
Atheists, ho no doubt knows one when he sees him. How he 
became, as he says, “ in a position to state” that Mr. McCarthy 
w not an Atheist we do not know. Perhaps he catechized him 
regularly, saying , u My good child, are you an Atheist ? 19 Perhaps' 
Slot. ; 'But, at Any rate, Mr. McCarthy* orthodoxy, or at least his 
noppAtheisra, is satisfactorily established by this singular billet dt 
confession from a lay, not to say a heretical, confessor. The hist 
thmg. of the kind that we remember was the still more celebrated, 
though somewhat hate explicit, testimonial which, in “the heat 
of the moment” and of a general election, Mr. Samuel Morley 
gave -tft ;Mr* Bradlaugh— a testimonial which the giver has re- 

E teieioce bitterly And with tears. We do pot know whether 
Parnell will also oomo to repent the facility with which, like 
fter billiard-markers in novels of days now a little gone by,;he has 
assumed* clerical pr quaibclericsl character to gratify lus ydumr 
friends. With the unforgotten spectacle of Mr. Mariey’s tribula-. 
tionsbefore id#, it was perhaps rash to do so; but Mr, Parnell 
always was an uaauisiv* man. Meanwhile Mr. McCarthy has got 
his "ia eutftied. *0-' produce it against charges of 

Mkmm iSmrkdod market, whfch tontirhe very satisfactory to 
ttife vlt » no Aottbt amply deserved* and there is high authority. 
Ibri teetiwhiaa. Voltawe;ifwe remember rightly, 
gqfc fit hS* Aiegolai WW d* wyhsi^atkethiiik of thesame kind 
mmt baumtee. 


Mr. McCarthy's religious position; however, as we should not 
.have toodwcl it at j01,if it hii not become public property in ibis 
oda fashion, so it, need not detain jus staph longer. If it seems a 
little curious that Mr. McCarthy ehould; have gone to Mr. Parnell # 
for a testamur instead of to thetecal, priest, who no doubt has hie * 
conscience in due. and safe keeping, and, who could havo done the 
thing regularly, the practice is quite in keeping with a general 
tendency of political life nowadays. People used sometimes to 
talk about measures, not men $ ana sometimes to talk, about men, 
not measures ; but the latter principle seems At last to have won 
in a cautor. And it follows, of course, thAt if the particular man, 
or men, gives a testimonial of fitness there's no more to be said. 
“ Atheist ? Not a bit of it,” saya Mr. Parnell ; “ Mr. McCarthy is 
a sound Christian and a good supporter of mine,” and is Mr. 
Parnell no doubt knows his supporters even as tho tribe of Flynns 
knew their own whisky skins, that part of the billet is un- 
doubtedly correct, bo tlio Bradford Caucus quarrels with Mr. 
Forster because he hna not got a “ bit papor, aa they say in 
Scotland, countersigned by Mr. Gladstone, but, alas l somethi is 
quite different. bo did the Caucus of Brighton . try to quarrel 
with Mr. Marriott because lie hadn’t a billet dc confession Btating 
tbat he was sound on tho Chamberlain article of the Radical 
faith ; but here, ns all men know, oveuts turned Out unluckily 
for tho quarrellers. Iu fact, if a public mail nowadays Is not woll 
provided with billets of this kind, he “incurs the danger of a 
byBtaiir.nl attack,” as the admirable, the inimitable Paris Corre- 
spondent of tho Times puts it, intimating thAt he, the correspondent, 
will tell the truth even if ho incur that danger. By the way, 
this, we nro told, should be understood to menu, not that M. do 
Blowitx himself is after one of these exertions always in need of 
sal volatile and glasses of cold water, but that, his brutal enemies 
attack him in a fashion suggesting hysteria on their part. An 
imperfect acquaintance with the English tongue, combined with a 
courageous indulgence in it, has rarely produced a pleasanter 
phrase. But this is by-the-byc. 

To return to our billets. The importance of them nowadays is not 
likely to bo questioned, but the very pleasing and humorous charoe* 
toristic of their issue which tho Parnell-McCarthy incident, suggests, 
and which will be found confirmed in other cases, may be overlooked. 
You always yet a man to give a certificate in something of which he 
has noprojhsiannl knowledge . This is no now thing to the writers 
and readers of private testimonials, w Accident,” says Hr. Smith, 
M.D., F.U.C.S., F.U.8., F.L.S., &«., “ lm» prevented me from having 
express knowledgo of my friend Mr. Brown's scientific acquire- 
ments, but as a whist-player l am in a position to say that he has 
few superiors.” M As a change bowler,” saya the Rev. Mr. Birch, 
recommending his young friend Robinson to a school where tho 
religious instruction of the pupils is mentioned in tho circulars to 
parents as of first importance, “Mr. Robinson is invaluable.” 
Thus, again, Mr. Gladstone, who has rarely beon known to re- 
commend a candidate for kb skill as a woodcutter, will freely 
testify to his fitness to represent and defend the interests of 
England in Parliament; and Mr. Parnell, dimidiwn animat of 
M. le Marquis do Kochefort-Luyay, is found favouring Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy with a cevtiiiento of devout religious feel- 
ing. Very ditlorent fro/n this unaccommodating conduct was 
the act of that editor of Elizabethan literature who was 
asked for a testimonial by a brother in the craft. “ My dear 

Mr. ,”said tho obliging scholar, u I have never read any of 

your editions, bnt 1 have been told by my friends that they are 
exceedingly bad.” Political, and indeed social, life would become 
impossible if such conduct were largely imitated, and with party 
leaders it is clearly impossible. But Editor No. 2 m&do the glaring 
error of appealing to a man who knew, or who thought ho knew, 
about the subject, and chose to have a conscience, or perhaps a 
spite. The proposed phn ably carried out by Messrs. Parnell and 
McCarthy excludes, as wo see, this danger. When the system is 
bettor kuown and worked out there will no doubt be general 
testimonial-givers — official cures, to whom the political aspirant 
will go for liia billet do confession. Leaders of parties, of course, 
have carte blanche to give it in everything; bat a certain 
number of members of Parliament might bo appointed by 
. voto or billot at tho beginning of each Session to different 
departments of testimonial .signing. Mr. Bradhragh, whoso quali- 
fications for important branches of the business are obvious, is 
unfortunately disqualified by his anomalous status; but them 
are plenty of others. An intelligent candidate would of course 
bo guided solely by the consideration of tho persons to whom 
his testimonials were to be exposed. He would not take a billet 
signed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson to a place whore the publican 
interest was all powerful. But into these miuutim it is almost 
disrespectful to public good sense to enter. 

With tho Aid of this system, combined with and grafted on the 
Implicit Confidence system arid the Caucus, tho path of the unizH 
telligcnt elector who is about, it seems, to be multiplied to the ex- 
tent of a million or two, becomes clear before him. If he is one of the 
lambs of the flock, he will of eourse vote for tho candidate his Caucus 
sots before him, and nsk no questions at all. “Only tbat, and nothing 
more,” wilUuifico his sacred simplicity. But there arc always people 
who want to know, and this troublesome vice— tho malediction 
qf our ijjrst mother— requires means to be taken to satisfy Its 1 
cravings. The means are devised. " Now Hellier and Brook, A 
method have took” (as a somewhat ungrammatical. bard, of Queen 
An&eh time rings of the good deeds of certain wtae-morebabie 
better known from the Spectator) } to choko olFtho elector ' who 
shall be most, set on heckling, dearly ho can only bo curious 
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about tha past and the future conduct of the candidate : for, an the system of criminal inspection and supervision, which previous 
has been well pointed out by philosophers, the present does not to his tints had been conducted with great harshness end 
really count . For the future he has only got to ask , 41 Will you Bad want of tact. Mr. Vincent, in fact, during bis term of s&tod* 
under all circumstances vote for Mr. Gladstone and for whatever niat ration, proved himself the possessor of many qualities which 
lie proposes P ” At a distant— lot us hope a far distant— time, it would have been invaluable in some other Department than that 
will be necessary to till in some other name than Mr. Gladstone’s ; into which ho was thrust. Indeed, if he enters Parligffl^ptary 
but that is evident. For the past (which includes the present) life, his high capacity for certain kinds of official work will 
every candidate will be furnished with a neat livret of tosti- probably not be overlooked by the chiefs of his party ; at least 
momals from the leaders of his party. The important constitu- they will be blind to thoir interests and those of the country 
tionol ceremony of heckling will then go on after this fashion, if they do overlook them. But with all his gifts Mr. Vincent, 
Elector: “ What are your religious principles, sir P ” (ramli- as we have before now regretfully complained, had not the gift 
date turns up his lin’d and reads a certificate as above from Mr. of bringing criminals of more than average intelligence to justice; 
Darnell). Second Elector : 11 Are you good across country P” so wo are nnt sorry that, like the 11 early, bright, and transient n 
(candidate turns up a certificate from, let us say, Mr. Richard). being described by the poet Young, having for a brief time 
Tim'd Elector : 11 Ilave you been vaccinated P ’’ (candidate pro- “sparkled” in his sphere, Mr. Vincont finally “ was exhaled, and 
duces a medical certificate in due form, signed by Lord J (art iugton), went to heaven ” — the heaven, that is, of dignified retirement* 
and so on, and so on ; all which cannot fail to satisfy the most But what of those who are to take his place P What of tho 
inquisitive mind. system which is agaiu to make the “ old soldier” element supreme 

One thing, however, a controversy which went on some years in Scotland Yard P Why should it be supposed that the plan 
ago may profitably impress on the mind. Old tost iimui inis won’t of vesting nil supremacy in the Chief Commissioner will produce 
do. Suppose, for instance (it ia of course the barest supposi- better results now, than in tbe days when the Detective Depart- 
tion), that Mr. Parnell, getting tired of the situntiou, should, merit had none of the autonomy it gained under Mr. Vincent, and 
as some Irish patriots have done before, take a peerage or the when, under the very eyes of its military chiefs, clever rogues like 
governorship of Coventry Island, or a chief juMticvship from Benson and Kurr boasted they had it in their pockets. In fact, 
a base Saxon Government. Clearly his competence to testify over since a humorous thief, with absolute impunity, stole the 
to the state of soul of the Mr. McCarthy's of the period Order of tho Bath from the manly bosom of one of the Commis- 
would not really be affected; but it need hardly bo said that si oners of Polico when assisting nt a great public function, 
the bUlet de confmion would scarcely havo the same effect on Londoners have rather lost faith iu the native genius of these 
the enlightened constituency which Mr. McCarthy MM*ks to re pie- gorgeous officials for undertaking such presaic work as criminal 
sent. Again, suppose that Mr. Gladstone, in or about the days of detection. The prevailing feeling, indeed, is that we want not 
tbe famous Macaulay Essay, had given a testimonial to somo youth a superannuated soldier, but a strong, shrewd, clear-headed, re- 
of tbe time as to the general soundness of his opinions on Church solute, reticent civilian to act as a Minister of Police directly 
and State, would that testimonial do now as a recommendation of under Sir William Iiarcourt — that, in a word, we want a now 
the youth (now no longer such) to tho Bradford Caucus ? Alns! stamp of tUAn who can create a now system if neod bo — not the 
we trow not. SSo that it imports greatly, as Aristotle would any, old stamp of retired military officer set to work a system 
not merely who signs tbe testimonial, hut ul wlmt time it is signed, [ which is neither exactly new or old, but which is most assuredly 
ar.d in what circumstances and for wlmt- purpose. And, us false very fur from being efficient. It seenm to us, also, that the recent 
or lapsed testimonials have sometimes enabled persons of scant action of tho Homo Office justifies the existence of this feeling, 
delicacy to obtain advantages iu private life, the new kj stem may When it became plain that the Criminal InvestigntionDepatt- 
huve its disadvantages in public. For it would be ts tiemely awk- ineui was unfit to deal with such crimes as those of tho 
ward, in soiuocuxvt at loast, to withdraw the U«iunony. Sup- dynamitard, a new stamp of man wns brought to supersede Mr. 
nose (with apologies always for tho supposition) that not Mr. \ incent, and ho, it appears, was permitted to organize quite a new 
Parnell, but Mr. McCarthy, wero to full from the purity of tho j Hybtem. However, Mr. Jcnkinson and his system are to be con- 
Nationulist faith. That would not (at, levet technically) make fined, w‘o are now told, to the investigation of M political crime,” 
him an Atheist; but how awkward for Mr. Parnell it would bo! and we are to have thus organized a police within the police 
There are, however, difficulties in all things; and thn uroiit p«*li- — a sort of inner circle of detectives, who take their orders not 
tieal principle of tho time, that nobody is to think for himself on from the Colonels of Scotland Yard, but from Mr. Jenkiuson in 
Any account, being once established, political testimonials will, no 1 Whitehall. Mr. Vincent, in somo of his writings on police ad- 
doubt, play a large part in the politics ol* the future. ministration, bus assumed as a sort of administrative axiom that 

it is objectionable in England to form a State police. In fact, lie 
shrewdly points out that the one strong argument against letting 
the Municipality of London havo tho control of the force is that, 
SCOTLAND YAliD. if they get it, wo should have to roise a secret police for the special 

service of the Grown, But is that not just what is being done now 
A LREADY the effect of the last experiment in the political by the Home Secretary— or rather by Mr. Jenkinson, acting under 
«£X uses of dynamite has become manifest. There is to be ! the Home Secretary's orders P If so, then wo neod hardly say 
another overhauling of Scotland Yard, and onco more tho rude j that it will bo very easy indeed for Mr. Firth and his friends 
hand of reform is to be laid on the Criminal Investigation Depart- j to put Sir William Iiarcourt in a somewhat awkward position, 
went. It is announced that the office of Director, which Mr. ! when the question of polico control comes up fox discu ssi on 
Howard Vincent resigns, will not bo tilled up. The Chief Com-, in the forthcoming debates on the Government of London 
missioner, acting under tho Homo Office, will, it is state*!, in , Bill. Members in favour of the Bill will say, 11 You can no 
future have tbe whole control of tho polico ; and it is proposed j longer object to givo the new London Municipality the right 
that he shall have a subordinate, an Assistant-Commissioner, ap- to manage tho police, for you have already created your own 
pointed to keep An eye on the Detective Department. For this State police under Mr. Jenkinson, and the only good argument 
post there will be nominated one of tho provincial Chief Con- Against the municipal administration of the force was that, if 
stables— Colonel Dillon, doubtless a very meritorious officer though it were conceded, a secret State police would have to be 
his name Has not yet been Associated with any very startling formed.” For this reason, then, it would surely have been better 
achievement in the tracing of crime. Mr. Jenkinson, whoso if Mr. Jenkinson had been appointed to an office of general father 
importation from Ireland, where he had been highly successful than special supervision, especially in view of the increasing 
in organising tho detective staff in Dublin, , was expected to dilliculty of dealing with such crimes as those of the dynamitards, 
lead to great results, is to retain his position at tho Home Office, which demand skilfully combined action on the part of every 
where he will continue to direct the special detective stall’ branch of the detective Bervice throughout the country. We say 
charged with the invest lotion of 41 political crimes.” Au ullicial Mr. Jeukiusou, because, from his having been already trusted with 
explosion bas therefore evidently followed the recent dynamite ouo the business of tracing out the highest class of criminals, and 
in Scotland Yard, and the extinction of Mr. Vincent's meteoric partly because of what we have heard of his career in India and 
career there has been taken as an opportunity for eilccling another Ireland, we take his competence for granted* Indeed, it must 
great change in the administration of tbe polico. strike every unprejudiced person as an utterly illogical thing to 

We have never hehovod that the Detective Polico could be say that, because Mr. Jenkinson is exceptionally clever as a 
made perfect by merely dismissing Mr. Vincent from his post. Director of Criminal Investigation, he must be limited to the in* 
Though in one direction he was not successful, yet iu others vostigation of one class of crimes, and that, by the way, one 
we have been always willing to admit that he did somo excellent which is not common, and which we hope will not long continue 
work. Shakspcare says, “Men shut their doors against the setting to vex us* 

sun,” and for some time past it has been the fashion for many ’ But, whatever arrangements may be made, we can only repeat 
people to close their eyes to much that ought in fairness to be set what we have frequently urged before — that none will satisfy the 
to Mr. Vincent's credit. There never was a greater mistake than public so long as there is any reason to suppose that tbe system 
to suppose that, because he had an exaggerated idea of tho which has failed is to all intents and purposes retained and worked 
efficiency with which he protected life and property in London, he by the same sort of men ss those who have broken down* Tbe 
was an egregiously stupid person, though it may have suited some whole question of reorganising the Detective Police force In 
41 interests ” in Scotland Yard to spread abroad iliis erroneous belief* Scotland Yard, and co-ordinating its functions and working with 
We ahouhl not forget that when Mr. Viucent entered this Depart* those of the provincial forces, is ripe for settlement. Jttcan only 
xnent he found it a hot-hod of corruption. He cleansed it morally, be settled by somebody who will bring to it a xnlhd fresh, 

as fgr as that could bs done by mere human agency. He imparted daring, ana original, and who is quite free from those curious 
to tbe service, of which he beoame the head, a higher and purer insular prejudices and traditions, which insist on imposing nurely 
tone, than bad ever prevailed iu it before. Not only did he stamp physical tests on candidates for detective service^ egd ac cord ing 
out that M blackmailing,” the existence of which the famous to which nobody but a. promoted constable ego be & competent 
Prascovitch trial revealed to us, but he positively humanized detective. Grime ia getting to be too common and too Sr- 
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Hne. Matte Rose's beautiful and poetic Carmen, for instance, at 
Drury Lana, a study clearly inspired by Mdrimde rather than his 
librettists, was all tne more significant for the equal merit of the 
whole representation of Bizet's opera. 

The Interest of the performance at the Porte St-Martin,- of 
course, lay In what Mme. Sarah Bernhardt might make of Lady 
Macbeth. This much justice may at least he done her, that she 
1ms in po way attempted to alter tho balance of the characters. 
She is not ambitious to emulate the side-lights which another 
foreign player baa buou good enough to throw upon Shakspoare's 
tragedy. If Signor Sal v ini has naively announced that tho sleep- 
walking sccno ought to be taken out of Lady Macbeth's part 
and given to Macbeth, Mmo. Bernhardt might havo retaliated 
by transferring the scone over tho Witches’ cauldron from 
the Thane to herself. Tho psychological meanings which somo 
critics love to look for might be argued either way, though we 
doubt if Shakspearo ever distressed himself much by speculations 
on psychology. But, for tho rest, Shakspeare at his greatest being 
here in question, it must be plainly said, by us at IcaBt, that Mme. 
Bernhardt’s acting is throughout hut too well in keeping with tho 
tono of her surroundings. It is becoming painfully clear to quiet 
and watchful observers and lovers of the drama, whom tho blare 
of modern truuipelry fails to deafen or disturb, that the Nemesis 
of tho now school is following hard on the actress's heels, 
and that in tho bands of thus© who persistently give up to 
advertisement what was mount for art, tho signs of art may 
degenerate very fast. Wo could wish that others might bo 
warned in time. From the first moment of her appearance), read- 
ing Macbeth'* letter, Mme. Bernhardt strikes at once hor shrillest 
and highest key. From that moment forwards there is neither 
change, nor relief, nor light. With hor husband there is no touch 
of love or tenderness; with her gueafs there is no sign of dignity 
or grace; in hor own rciloctions them is neither reticence nor 
stay. She plays second murderer throughout to Macbeth’s 
first ; and the two together might, figure as the centre of 
some police-court story of Whitechapel assassination. To colour 
their hands an obtrusive and unpleasant red, in emulation of poor 
Banquo’s roomy visage, appear* to be with them the main purpose 
of the sccno. Even tho repuhive niul unsuitable dress which It 
pleases Mme. Bernhardt to wear is, we regret to say, an offence 
which in such a character an artist should havo shunned. In tho 
touchstone of the purl, the sleep-walking scene, Mm**. Bernhardt’s 
failure seemed to us the most complete. The traditions of that 
scene are old and true, and to bo remembered by ourselves not 
only in Muio. Historic stately power, but, in* the artistic self- 
restraint of our own Mrs. Crowe and Mrs. Vo 7, in. Mme. Bernhardt 
seems to wish to play tho scene anew, and plays it like a Maenad, 
or, to give n closer parallel, liko an operatic star in the gambols of 
tho Senna mbuln. She tears the passion all to pieces, and ends by , 
rushing wildly off tho stage, waving hor hands about her head. 
Her gestures, indeed, throughout the whole piny are mnro thoso of 
the amateur than the actress, wearisome and monotonous from 
their entire want of repose, as if she had unlearned tho rery rudi- 
ments of tho art which alio once promised to interpret both mo- 
destly and well. With hor right hand she ceaselessly saws tho 
nir, and with the left she clutches tho bosom of hor peculiar tunic, 
in a fashion iu which u pupil of Mrs. Stirling or Mr. Vasin would 
not long ho allowed to indulge. Mme. Bernhardt has a great 
power of recuperation : and wo sincerely hope that she will recon- 
sider her Lady Macbeth carefully and thoruughly hoibre sho pre- 
sents it to the countrymen of Shakspcare. If she does not, wo 
should not bo surprised to find that in this instance the usual 
puffs preliminary havo missed their mark. For when things aro 
at the worst they mend; and wo believe that there are siirns 
abroad that the advertising raauia in matters of art is trying tho 
patience of the world too far. The natural result of the desire 
of overv aspirant to outstrip his predecessor is already visible 
on half the hoardings of London. Mme. Bernhardt, merci- 
fully, still con fl nos herself to tho modest proportion of the 

n iogniphcr's window, and wo are spared the l’ear of a life-sized 
y Macboth to herald her upon her way among tho attractions 
of soaps, mustards, electric bells, and Claud ian. Mr. Barrett is so 
earnest in his artistic ambition, and himself so sound an actor of 
poetio drama (many remember hia “ Mcrcutio ” os among the best 
of recent Sbakapearian pictures), that it is the more to bo re- 
gretted that lie should treat poetical plays in this fashion. We 
sincerely belie vo that there must soon he an end of all this, ami 
with what patience we may command we are content to look 
for it. 


THIS UNIVERSITIES AND TllE LONDON POOR. 

I N an article last week on “ Underground London” we referred 
incidentally to the advantage which would accrue from young 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates going to live among the poor at 
the Bast End of London. But the matter is one which wul hear 
fUrthor treatment, in view of the organized efforts which are now 
happily being made at both Universities to promote this object; 
ana wo propose to put before our reader? some information about 
ilk They , may uot improbably havo observed the report some three 
Wdeks ogo of a large meeting of graduates and undergraduates 
ift the Gmlflhall at Cambridge, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Seeley, Professor of Modorn luetory, when Prince Albert Victor of. 
’Wales roadft’hifi first public appearance os a speaker, amid general 
applause. But Oxford was earliest iu the field in taking up tho 


scheme, and we may therefore* before 
recent move at Cambridge, say something ot what bad pre- 
viously been designed and achieved under the auspices of the 
sister University. A Committee of Oxford graduates, spd under- 
graduates was formed last year in order “ to assist andjwhcen- 
trate tho work of University men among the Londq|r |, p6or, w 
on which appear the names of two Heads of Houses— the Wm^lens 
of All Sauls and Keble— and several Fellows And Tutors of dif- 
ferent Colleges. The programme defines their aim to be tp form* a 
permanent connexion with some parish or mission district in one 
of the poorer parts of London, where a House might be founded 
as a centre of religious and social work among the labouring and 
artisan classes. This house would become the residence of Univer- 
sity graduates willing to live there and give either their whole 
time, or such portion of it as they could spare from professional 
or business engagements, to tbiB land of work, while it would also 
afford a meeting-place for others who could come and help on 
certain evenings in the week, and would receive undergraduate* 
for a similar purpose during vacations. As regards the ecclesias- 
tical position of tho new institute, it was suggested that it 
might at first be placed under tho general direction of 
the Vicar, but in tho hope of its ultimately having a head of it* 
own, whether lay or clerical. And as to the sort of work con- 
templated, we cannot do better than quote tho words of the 
Prospectus 

The methods open to such a band of workers would include the manago- 
ronnt. «»f buy*’ and men’s clubs nud institutes ; teaching in day and Sunday 
schools; cfussis. lectures, temperance work, and conducting or assisting in 
spiv if os iu mi-H ion -rooms, ana elsewhere. Resides this, much might be done 
by friendly nml social intercourse with labourers and artisans, and by pro- 
moting and managing entertainments. The work would not necessarily bo 
confined t-> flic parish, but would include the serving oil Committees of 
iSnmtmy Aid, Cluuity Organisation Society, Kyrle Society, Ac. 

It wan added that, while tho pariah, as its religious centre, 
would give it that definitely Christian character in which the 
workers would find their strongest bond of union, “its inde- 
pendence of the ordinary parochial organization would give them 
easier access to certain kinds of work, and Admit the co-operation 
of any University men feeling a desire to make themselves more 
closely acquainted with the condition of the poor, and to give 
personal service in making their lives happier and better.” A 
Inlet manifesto of the Executive Committee states that they 
have selected for starting their plan the parish of St. Andrew's* 
Bethnal Green, containing some 13,000 inhabitants, chiefiy well- 
to-do and intelligent artisans living in large blocks of model 
dwelling-houses. To tho charge of this parish the Bishop of 
Bedford, after consulting the Committee, has appointed the Iiev. 
0 . W. Knight Bruce, of Merton College, who has let to them a. 
disused National School, largo enough to hold five residents* 
besides ample room for entertainments, classes, &c.; and three 
men havo already arranged to commence residence there next 
September, while twelve more have promised occasional assistance 
in various branches of tho work. There is however much further 
need both of pergonal service aud of funds, for which subscriptions 
and donations are asked. We learn also from ono of the Secre- 
taries, the ltev. \V. J. Campion, of Keblo, that Magdalen College 
intends to start a branch house in connexion with the central one 
at Bo 1 final Green, which will be in Burdett Road, Stepney, and 
will carry on its work in co-operation with Mr. Dolling — a hard- 
working” and energetic young clergyman, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge — who has lately started a mission there. There is also 
an Oxford settlement, of the kind, under the headship of Mr. 
Barnett, in Whitechapel. As regards particular details of the work 
to be done, a list of suggestions has been put forward by tho 
Oxford Committee, who nppeal for the aid of those willing to offer 
it in any of the following ways:— *• 

(1) taking lodging* in the IIou*o in Bethnal Green ; 

(a) working in Clubs or School* on Sundays or on certain evenings in the 

wcok ; 

(3) giving occasional help at concerts, entertainments, &c y or on Bank 

holidays ; 

(4) giving lectures cr addresses or conducting dosses, either on secular or 

religious subjects 1 

(5) assisting in Mission Services ; 

(0) promoting Co-operative Stores; 

(7) serving on local committees of School Management, Sanitary Aid* 

Charity Organization Society, Ac. ; 

(8) conducting parties over museums, picture-galleries^ Ac. ; 

(0) contributions. 

We have hero, it will be allowed, the outlines of * sensible and 
practical scheme, the actual operation of which most of course 
mu-osHarily depend very largely on the character and capacities of 
those engaged in carrying it out, hut which — like the Public 
Schools Missions, to which we called attention not long ago, and 
partly on the same lines— can hardly fail to be .productive 
of very beneficial results, If it* merely served to bridge -over 
in some measure the chasm which too often divides dais 
from class, as by the iatnessable harriers of an Tndihn east*, 
that would alone be no inconsiderable gain,: But? while that 
must be tho essential preliminary and condition of successful 
work, it will be the beginning and not the and of the good. likely 
to be accomplished. Many of oar readers are m 
with a significant passage in Stanley^ 
scribing how, on going to Rugby, he began to wiu t .-^matin' 
end confidence of bis boys, M 1 He c2lt us was. tfce 

astonished expression of the boys, when* eoqn. after hi*. Smt 
coming* they heard him speak of them by the 
use among themselves; arid in his later year* they* observed 
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the. unaffected interesti with which, on the long 
wo “*d often stand in the school-field ana 
iv? i * ® sue °t their favourite games of football," The same 
prfo^iple appU^ mv^o^f mutandis to the case before us. It is 
w a n*6w*t»fion of “unaffected interest ” and sympathy on 
tlis part thoee who are their social and intellectual , superiors 
TT 00 * by the sort of condescension which, as we have seen 
** somewhere, treats their children as “ the young 

iti ^ ? P 00 ! 1 * 1 — that the hearts of the artisan or lower claves 
will he won and influenced for good, And how greatly such 
influence is needed, to do what it would be worse than folly to 
look for os tlie result of mere school teaching, is sufficiently illus- 
trated m the case mentioned by an East End clergyman, whose 
testimony we cited last week, of “ one of the most hopeless 
gowns y he had ever come across, who had passed the Fifth 
standard, and, Uke hundreds of other bovs, could And no better 
use for bis newly-acquired art of reading than to devour a 
literature as vile in its moral tone as it is in its political aspect 
subversive of the elementary principles which hold society 
together. It may be feared that such juvenile editions of “ the 
Artiul Dodger " are to he counted not by hundreds but by 
thousands among the street erabs of our great oitks. This view 
■of the exigencies of the case was evidently present to the minds 
of those who took part in the representative meeting held the other 
day at Cambridge, to organize lor that University a share in the 
aame great enterprise which had been already taUoq up at Oxford. 
It found more or less articulate expression, so far as we can judge 
irom the report, in all the speeches delivered, hut was especially 
accentuated by the Chairman and by Prince Albert Victor. 

Professor Seeley began by insisting on “ how little they 
Cambridge men — “know of the lives and wants of the labouring 
class and the class just above them," and the great “gulf” which 
separated the rich and comfortable from the poor, lie referred to 
the Working Men's College in Ilod Lion Square, established thirty 
years ago by the late F. D. Maurice — whom an ingenious in- 
structor of public opinion calls “Mr. Morris” — where Cambridge 
graduates often used to work ; and he pointed out how “ Mr. 
Maurice used to insist on the incalculable importance of personal 
sympathy, of bolping the poor not only by teaching them, but by 
living with and among them.” lie considered that “ the present 
schemes had substantially the snmo^ object, and were successive 
waves in tlie old tide, which was always impelling the Universi- 
ties to throw themselves into the gulf between the rich 
and poor.” Mr. Gell remarked that tho whole system of self- 
government in England was based on the assumption of tho 
■existence of a leisurely class, who would undertake the re- 
sponsibilities their busier brethren could not enter upon ; but 
in East London there was no such resident class, and hence 
the importance on social grounds of providing it from with- 
'Out. ^ Professor Stuart, who followed him, urged the members 
of his own University to co-operate with Oxford in this most 
beneficial work for improving the moral and physical condition of 
the inhabitants of East London, and explained that “ what they 
had to do for the poor, tho unhappy, the destitute, the powerless, 
among whom they might he placed, was to endeavour to make 
them capable and mako them feel capable,” for it was on tlie 
capability of the masses that the security of the country in the 
future and the safeguard against revolution depended. Prince 
Albert Victor, who made the closing speech, once more emphasized 
the point that all such help should be “given in a brotherly 
spirit, ” and that help so given “ not only blesses him who receives, 
but also him who gives,” and he went on to notice tho 
necessity “for building up a healthy commonwealth, that all classes 
or parues, whether political or religious, should join and 
unite together in the attempt to better not only each other, but 
the whole.” On these grounds, and because the proposed move- 
ment would serve to make our fellow-countrymen in the East of 
London “worthier citizens, not only of the great metropolis, but 
*dso of .our wider England,” it had his heartiest sympathy. That 
each an expression ot hearty sympathy should be uttered by Prince 
Albert Victor, is in itself both of hopeful augury and of present 
significance as a moral fact. Tho Into Duke of Albany is well 
known to have taken a warm personal interest in all philanthropic 
movements of this kind, and it Ison every ground matter of sincere 
satisfaction that a similar fooling should be exhibited by the 
younger generation of the Royal family. AVMsm# oblige, is a 
■good old proverb, which can least of all be safely ignored in an 
ariitemtio oountry like England, and by none can its teaching* be 
more fitly and persuasively enforced than by the heir or tho oc- 
onpant of a throne. 


- TOE PICTURE GALLERIES.— V. 

f'| \ HE mAhlplicatioh of small galleries is a feature of the day noi 
. lightly condemned, True, to tho critic who feels ii 

incumbent on him, if possible, to' visit everything, good or had 
great or small, it is an eviL He Is driven, the sport of chance, 
from ea^ito west, and foom.north to south, and never finds hk 
touatrataul until the und of all things comes with August 
Tkesp^fa iktoresttitf ^. fleeting show at Christies, and if hs 

terms the thing *f all others 
» m» * Constant: Additions end re-arrauge- 

GaBeiyvsmd also miles away at South 
therafetbe^ NatWi Pprttait Gallery* always re. 

tMim to sunk comparatively 


peananent institutions, thorn are pitfalls for hie feet in almost' 
every second shop in Bond Street* And all about Piccadilly 'and 
Pall Mall ; while during the last few weeks two exhibitions, botfr 
of which tnust be noticed now, have brownout In the City, There 1 
is also , an ** International ” picture gallery at the Crystal Palace,' 
which we must leave, with several others, to a future occasion* 

The modern style of wood engraving baebeen assisted in a way 
it could have little expected by photography. It used to he said 
when the collodion process came first into vogue that art, especially 
the art of illustrating hooks, was going to die. . Yet the result has 
falsified all anticipations. Photography has given a stimulus s* 
refreshing as it was unexpected to wood engraving. The artist is 
no longer compelled to make a troublesome drawing backward* 
on a block of boxwood. Qe can draw straightforwardly, as he 
pleases himself, on white or toned paper, in Hues or in tints. His 
liberty, in short, is doubled, and with it his ease and correctness. 
Tho beautiful woodcuts with which. the Magazine of Art and 
some other publications of Messrs. Cassell are illustrated are 
photographed from the artists 1 drawings on the wood, and so 
engraved without risk or injury to the drawing. Moreover, if it 
should be a convenience to the artist, he can mako his draw- 
ing of any size he pleases. Some drawings in the a Black 
and While Exhibition ” at La Belle Sauvuge Yard are perhaps 
20 inches by 18. Rut the illustrations from them are 10 
by 9, or even in some cases 5 by 4^. Occasionally something 
is lost by this process, but its convenience b indubitable. 
Mr. Seymour’s beautiful sketches of Thames scenery are well 
worth a journey to Ludgato. The amount of tint this ac- 
complished artist can get out of black and white is marvellous. 
The exquisite depth of shadowy trees against a well-lighted sky 
cannot, of course, be rendered by any wood engraving, however 
subtle, and hud we not seen the original drawings, we should 1 
have wholly mused it. A little view of lily, by Mr. Barraud, is 
also very pleasing, and seems to come nearest to Mr. Seymour's 
work. Mr. A. W. Henley exhibits a group of young trees, such' 
as wo see in a French forest, a fir behind throwing up the silvery, 
benches of u birch which leaves nothing to he desired. Mr. 
Nashs “Yachting" is enough to cure ladies who wish to tempt' 
the dangers of the deep on a wet deck without any perceptilSci 
bulwark. This is a spirited drawing. Mr. Barclay’s sketches in 
Algiers will not disappoint any one who knows them already by: 
the woodcuts. Miss Mary Gow contributes some delicate and re-, 
lined female heads, of a stronger character in point of modelling' 
than wo usually expect from tho hands of lady artists. We have 
only noticed what- wo could praise. There are, no doubt, some 
poor and weak drawings among tho nearly three hundred exhi- 
bited , but where so much is good there is no object to be gained 
by finding fault.. It is not possible to imagine an exhibition more 
likely to be useful and instructive to the young artist or amateur 
who wishes to see how woodcuts are produced ; and it should . be 
mentioned both that admission is free, and also that all tho draw- 
ings are for sale. Another year we. hope Messrs. Cassell will see 
their way to printing a catalogue. The critio is somewhat 
impeded iu liis* work when he has to make Ids own. 

Another exhibition iu the City does not, strictly speaking,come 
under the head of “ Picture Galleries,” but must bo noticed here. 
The Company of Carpenters have a tine h&U in London Wall, 
and have assembled thoro a most interesting gathering of 
“ Works in Wood.” The term is comprehensive enough to in- 
clude furniture, architectural models and drawings, with wood- 
carving and joinery. We need only notico tho carvings, which 
show a surprising amount of technical skill, with a certain in- 
definable want of artistic knowledge. The first prize in this 
department goes, wo think rightly, to Mr, James Osmond, who has 
not been content with skill ouly in his treatment of decorative 
panels, but has also studied style to a fair extent. Hi* carved 
oak is very beautiful. It required professional knowledge 
to see the diilemice between the work of Mr. Anthony Smith and 
that of Mr. W. G. James. The silver medal goes to the former 
for his “ Ornamental Carved Panel.” Some of the inlay work is 
very fine, but more attention appears to be attracted to imitations 
of nature which cannot be considered good art. There is a dead 
bird, bung from a nail by a string, all, bud, nail, and string, 
wonderfully cut, but the result is simply curious. Ibis exam ple, 
which looks very fresh and new. was carved by Dreoiontrieul, 
who is believed to have been employed by Louis XVI. and Mario 
Antoinette. Among his modern imitators is Mr. W. F. Jenkins, 
who contributes a marvellous group of sparrows, “The First 
Flight,” aud a dead robin, “ Tho Minstrel’s Last Lay,” lying in * 
mossy recess surrounded by peeping flowers. These works ara 
absolutely natural as a bird-stuiier’s work is natural, and we may 
wonder at them if we cannot quite praise them. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary of them all is the representation of a spray of 
beech-leaves, by Mr. D. Maver, who has obtained A^vw medal 
in this department. Not only are the leaves undercut' so as to 
look exactly like nature, but they are crumpled and lined so as to 
show that, they are not living but withered. There is some ex- 
cellent work by the veteran Mr. Rogers, and the visitor should 
not miss tho old furniture, some of it the property of the 
Company. * 

Returning westward, we may notice three exhibitions more for 
tins week. At the Dudley Gallery may bp seen some fine “ pictures 
end sculpture by a group of artists of the French school.” Among ' 
them perhaps some large pastel drawings by M. de Nittii Wifi 2 
attract tho most' attention. Tho artist is best, known for' yery ; 
minute and small work} and these lhree*pieture<*, reprostmtipg 
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tivoly scenes “During the Race,”" Around tho Stove,” and “In 
the Tribute,” will surprise his old admirers by their force and 
boldness, as well m by their life-sized proportions. Mr. Henry 
Genre*’* 41 FinU Communion ” has been bought by the State, but 
to the English critic the subject wants the devotional spirit, and is 
a mere fashion-picture— finely and boldly painted, of course, and 
with the knowledge and skill that have in too many cases to do 
duty for taste in French contemporary art. The central picture 
in the room is M. Rmnat's 14 Victor Hugo,” which is beyond or 
above criticism, and will be visited by all who wish to see that 
happiest and rarest conjunction — a great sitter worthily matched by 
a great portrAit-painter. There are also works by MM. Flnmeng, 
Montenard, Roll, Tavernier. ltibot, and other well-known and 
popular artiste. Another small exhibition it at the rooms of the 
Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond Street. This is described as 
u One Hundred Paintings and Drawings by One Hundred Artists.” 
Tho idea is an excellent one, as there is no repetition, and moat of 
the works are small. Too many, however, have a look of being 
more studies nr sketches ; and we need only notice those which 
appear to deserve the name of pictures. Tho most conspicuous, 
perhaps, is a half-length nude study, 44 Psyche Bound in the House* 
of Venus,'* by Mr. John Collier, which is a first-rate example of 
bis powers, bright, soft, and pretty, as well as powerful and 
learned in tho modelling. 14 Fuirlie Iioads and the Little (’umbrae,” 
on the Clyde, by Mr. Brett, will be much admired. It is less 
laboured than some of tho artist's older pictures, but none the less 
true in effect. 4 ‘ The Last Mill at Pout Aven by Mr. Adiiau 
Stokes, will bo thought by most people very superior to his disap- 
pointing Academy picture of this year. Mrs. Alma-Tadema shows 
11 charming little \voik, 44 A Naughty Child.” The culprit stands 
with her face iu the corner, so that we cun judge at leisure of the 
delicate harmonies of her elaborate old-fashioned dress. Miss Dorothy 
Tennant comes out iu a vein unknown to us before, 11 A Weight of 
Care” shows a child with a baby in her little arms, endeavouring 
to hold an umbrella 01 er her sleeping charge. There are comedy 
and pathos in the picture in a high degree, though it is only a few 
inches square. Miss Tennant should bo encouraged to try some 
higher flight. 44 In Doubt,” hy Mr. F. Morgau, would do lor the 
illustration of a popular ballad. The gentleman 44 over the garden 
wall ” has proposed, and the lady on this side has not made up 
her mind to have hi«n. Mr. H, Moore's 44 Oil' Dodman's Head — 
Const of Cornwall ” is a typical example of his style. The run- 
ning water is full of motion. Mr. Calderon sends 44 A. Rose of 
Provence,” which might for r moment bo mistaken for the work 
of De Blnns. The lace is lovely. Mr. MacWhirter's 41 Coast of 
Arran” is very superior to his Academy picture. One of the 
prettiest of the wntor-colours is Mr. I’hentf Hpien's “ Canterbury 
Cathedral from the Dean's Garden.” The modern Deanery is 011 
the site of the Priors House, and it might almost be imagined 
that the successive priors grouped the vast crowd of buildings so 
as to look best from their own windows. Mrs. Cecil Dawson's 
“Purple Iris” is a finely coloured and bold study. Mr. 0 . 
Gregory 1 ® 44 Water Lane,” a causeway on which two pretty uirls 
pass while an old woman in a cart is fording thtf brook which 
crosses the lane, forms a very pleasing combination of landscape 
and figure. Mrs. Allingham's “Eleanor” is very pleasing, but is 
not very much tho kind of work which we know and like as hers. 
A Small, tine, siiuny, and, artistically speaking, large drawing is 
Mr. Albert Goodwin’s 44 Assisi.” The last drawing we can notice 
in the Fine Art Society's 44 century ” is one of the highly finished, 
careful, and uncompromisingly truthful pictures of Portuguese 
life and scenery which Mr. I retrain Ellis 1 ms brought home from 
Cintra. The clear bright air of the sunny south, tho brown-faced 
peasant folk, and the gorgeous wealth of vegetation are admirably 
rendered in “Going to Work.” 

One very small exhibition must have a paragraph to iteolf. 
Mr. Lefevre shows at his Gallery in King Street, St. James's, 
Mile. Rosa Bonheur's latest bull's head, the “Lord of the Herd,” 
a splendidly lifelike study; Mr. Alma-Tadouia*9 44 Parting Kiss,” a 
Pompeian lady bidding farewell to hor boy as he goes forth to school, 
A chariot waiting at the door, and a grand street view beyond ; 
and Mr. John Collier’s portrait of Mr. Alma-Tadema himself, who 
Is represented standing Wore the half-finished canvas of 44 Hadrian 
in Britain/' now one of the chief ornaments of the exhibition of 
tho Royal Academy. The combination of three such artists and 
three such pictures makes this little gallery more attractive than 
many a larger one. 


MUSIC IN CHANCERY. 


L ET tho Philistine rejoice and bo glad. Already happy in 
I the assurance that Baron Huddleston, a British jury, the 
Court of Appeal, Sir Robert Peel, and the House of Lords think 
Tory little .of the opinion in matters of sculpture of tho Royal 
Academy in general, and Sir Frederick Leighton in particular, he 
is now still further gratified by the knowledge that the Chancery 
Division of the High Court shares some of his views. For 
Mr. Justice Pearson has formally Announced hit opinion that 
“ some of the. beat music we have at this moment is Mendelssohn's 
4 Lieder ohne Worte.* ” And while this sentiment will bo heartily 
echoed by tho lowers of old-fashioned music, the disciples of the 
Advanced school may congratulate themselves on a legal victory 
gained by one of their foremost champions. The trial in the 
mm* of which tho obiter dictum in question was pronounced 


was, in many respects, a curious one. The plaintiff were Messrs. 
Boosoy & Co., the well-known firm of muticol publisher, raid 
the defendant was practically I)r. Stanford, the equally well- 
known English composer, though the nominal defendant was Herr 
Franke, under whose direction the present series of Geniw operas 
is being produced at Covent Garden. The story of fid litiga- 
tion, briefly told, is as follows. In 1881 Mr. Boosey, having 
already published the music of an opera by l>r. Stanford, was 
naturally anxious not to let any opportunity of doing similar 
business escape. Hearing that Dr. Stanford was Composing 
another opera, ho therefore wrote to him and requested that 1m 
should be allowed to publish it when it was finished. A brief 
negotiation terminated m the following arrangement. Mr. Boosey 
bought from Dr. Stanford the English copyright in the musio of 
the opera Savonarola for 1,000 /. if the opera was first produced 
in London the price was to be paid upon its production. If, on 
the other hand, it was first produced abroad, naif the price was 
to be paid 44 on production,” and the other half upon its first per- 
formance in London. But while the copyright of the music was sold 
to Mr. Bomrov, tho right of representing it was expressly reserved to* 
l)r. Stanford’ iu the letters which constituted the contract. If the 
matter hud stood there, no question could ever have arisen, and Dr* 
Stanford would have been spared the annoyance of litigation. But r 
unfoituuabdy for himself, ho recommended* Mr. Gilbert A’Bcckett, 
who had undertaken tho duty of furnishing the libretto of the 
opera, to make his own terms with Mr. Boosey. Accordingly 
Mr. A ’Beckett sold to Mr. Boosey the copyright of the libretto r 
reserving to himself 41 the light of translation " and “Conti- 
nental rights.” In process of time score and book of the opera 
were both complete; and Dr. Stanford thought fit, as his agree- 
ment with Mr. Boosey had contemplated that he might, to pro- 
duce Savonarola for the first time iu Germany. Accordingly, 
having procured a Gorman translation of Mr. A’ Beckett’s libretto, 
he went in the spring of this year to Hamburg, where the opera 
was produced with the greatest possible success, aud Mr. Boosey 
thereupon paid hie first instalment of 500 1. in pursuance of 
his agreement. Dr. Stanford then arranged with Herr Franke* 
that the opera should bo performed at Covent Garden on the 
18th of June, the German version of the libretto being used. 
Mr. Boosey asserted that this was an interference with his rights, 
and brought his action for an injunction to restrain Herr Franke 
from giving his performance next week as advertised. Now it 
was clear that, os between Dr. Stanford and Mr. Boosey, tho 
publisher had nothing to complain of. Mr. Boosey had bought tho 
copyright, apart from the right of representation, for i,ooo/., of 
which be had paid only half. He bad expressly agreed to pAy 
the other half as soon as the opera should be performed in London. 
If Dr. Stanford had chosen to bring it out in London originally, 
Mr. Boosey would have had to pay his 1,000 1 . all at once; 
therefore it would seem that he ought to have been grateful 
for the delay which enabled him to keep half the price for a 
time in his own pocket. But it seems rather to have occurred 
to Mr. Boosey that an opera cannot be performed without a 
libretto, and that the libretto of this particular opera was his r 
and that he would object to its publication. Accordingly he 
applied to Mr. Justice Pearson for an injunction to restrain Herr 
Franke from producing the opera. In the first place, he had 
to contend that his purchase of Mr. A'Beckett's libretto had given 
him copyright in the German translation of it. This raised rather 
a nice point of law, but one which it did not turn out to be necessary 
for the J udge to decide. Thus, he argued, the libretto being his,, 
the opera was his in so far as it was a drama, and the right of 
representing it as a drama with speech, characters, and action was 
his, though he conceded that the right of performing the music* 
belonged to no one but Dr. Stauford. In fact, Mr. Boosey 
seems to buve thought that, by virtue of his agreement with- 
Mr. A’Beckett, he could prevent Dr. .Stanford from performing 
Savonarola, and earning the second half of his purchase-money, Be- 
long as he chose. Considering this, it was hardly graceful it* 
Mr. Boosey to instruct his counsel to say that 44 the sole object 
of this performance on the part of Dr. Stanford is unfairly 
to get 500I. out of the pocket of Mr. Boosey/’ Ae Mr. Justice 
Pearson pointed out, Mr. Boosey had stated his own object pretty 
clearly in one of his letters, where he said that be hoped, by 
means of having the copyright of the libretto 44 in our bands, to 
recoup ourselves for some part of the expense to which we have 
been put in acquiriug” the right to publish the music. Mr* 
Napier Higgins, Q.C., who appeared for Mr. Boosey, was finally 
reduced to arguing that Dr. Stanford had no right to perform 
his opera to any libretto bat Mr. Boosey ’s, and to offering to* 
allow him to perform the complete score of Savonarola without 
any dramatic accessories. “ But then,” said Mr. Justice Pearson, 
with judicial perspicacity, “ you would say that that was not a 
performance within the meaning of the agreement, and refuse to 
pay the rest of the purchase-money.” So he gave judgment for: 
the defendant without calling upon bis counsel. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY QUESTION, 
meeting held' in Mile End on Wednesday 


•Jfihg to* 


T IIE meeting h 

denounce the foreign sugtr bounty system recalls attention 
to a matter which has given snore occupation during the past 
quarter of a century to toe Foreign Offices of Europe than any 
other single economic question. When dismsaainf the crisis in tow 
sugar trade some few weeks ago, ws pointed oat that it hid been 
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brought about by the great increase of production during recent 
yeftrs, nod wo showed that that increase was mainly in beetroot 
sugar. The growth of the beetroot industry during the present 
century dis perhaps the most striking instance on record of the 
influenfpfrof political motives in producing a great industrial revo- 
lution The first Napoleon encouraged beetroot cultivation in 
Franco in tho hope of undermining British commercial supremacy. 
The hop© has not been realized j hut the policy he initiated has 
had results greater than the most sanguine could have expected. 
The policy has been pursued by tho successive Governments that 
have since ruled France, ami it has been imitated by almost all 
other Continental nations. The consequence is that beetroot-sugar is 
competing on more than equal terms with cane-sugar in the 
English market; indeed, tbo proportion of beetroot-sugar con- 
sumed here has been growing at a most astonishingly rapid rate 
of late years, and now amounts to about ono-balf. It seems not 
improbable, therefore, to those interested that in the long run 
beetroot will drive out cane-sugar from tho English market 
altogether. In doing so it would, of course, seriously injure British 
capital invested, in the sugar plantations of tho West Indies and 
elsewhere, and it would throw out of employment much British 
labour engaged in thoso plantations. If the success of beetroot 
cultivation were due to natural causes alone there would be 
nothing to complain of. Iu the struggle for existence the fittest 
always must survive. But iu ibis case legislation has triumphed 
over tho natural advantage possessed by the sugar-cane. The 
Continental Governments, while protecting beetroot growers and 
sugar manufacturers, yet levy a duly upon the sugar. But as 

a , of course, desire to avoid taxing capital, they grant a draw- 
on sugar when exported. The drawback professes ouly to 
equal the duty paid; but in practice it is found very greatly to 
exceed it. The duty is imposed upon the raw material ; and it 
is said to be impossible to calculate exactly the quantity of 
sugar that any given amount of beetroot will yield. The draw- 
back, therefore, is made so liberal that it amounts to a very 
considcrn blc bounty. It is said, for oxample, that French loaf- 
sugar is sold at 5 1 francs per hundred kilogrammes for export to 
England; while the price in France itself, when the duty is 
subtracted, is as high as 62 francs. Thus the sugur for England 
is sold 1 1 franca por hundred kilogrammes, or over 2 1 J per cent, 
cheaper than the sugar is sold iu France itBolf, irrespective of tho 
duty ! The difference is n bounty in favour of export to England. 
Ana it is alleged that the bounty in Germany is considerably 
larger than that in Franco. It will be soen, therefore, that the 
sugar manufacturer can afford to sell his sugar in Englaud much 
below cost price, since tho dillerenco is made up to him by tho 
Government. In other words, Continental taxpayers tax them- 
selves to supply the English consumer with cheap sugar; but, 
unfortunately, the result to the cane-sugar grower is disastrous. 

The sugar refiners and the sugar-cane growers argue that the 
ultimato result of this state of things must be that the Continental 
nations will obtain a monopoly of the English sugar market. 
Having driven cane-sugar out of the market, and thrown a large 
number of the plantations out of cultivation, they will bo able to 
charge what prices they like ; and thus they aro making sugar 
artificially cheap now in order to make it artificially dear by-and- 
bye. The trade, therefore, contend that it is the duty of tho 
Government to prevent this consummation. It is evident that the 
bounties could be abolished, if the duty on beetroot-sugar was 
imposed upon tbo sugar itself when fully manufactured, and was 
collected only when being delivered for consumption. Our Govern- 
ment took this view of tho matter many years ago, and opened 
negotiations with the Continental Governments, in the hope of 
inducing them to adopt the system. But os the system could 
he carried out only by insisting that all sugar should bo manu- 
factured in bond, the Continental nations refused to subject their 
municipal law to international arrangement. Sugar refiners and 
cane-sugar growers, therefore, have now come to demand that 
the Government should impose a countervailing duty — a duty, 
that is, equivalent to the bounty granted by tho Continental 
nations upon all sugar obtaining the bounty. It is argued 
that this would not be in contravention of Free-trade. Free- 
trade requires that Governments should not interfere with the 
free action of natural causes ; but the Continental Governments 
by their bounties do interfere ; and therefore, it is urged, our 
Government may interfere in its turn to replace the balance. 
The answer of those who oppose the proposal is obvious. 
Foreign Governments interfere with tho free play of natural 
.pauses in many other matters besides sugar production, and 
therefore, if we impose a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed 
sugar, we shall also, if we are to be consistent, impose a counter- 
vailing duty on many other articles of import. We need not, 
however, discuss this purely theoretical aspect of tho ques- 
tion. For it is dear to any one who will think out the matter 
that no Government in England dare propose a duty upon sugar. 
Sugar has now become a necessary of life, and if it were to' be 
taxed for the sake of making it dear, there would be an outcry 
that the widow and orphan, the starving needlewoman, and 
itruggljcj^athefs of families were taxed for the benefit of a few 
capitauKCltn a small trade. Nor is it only the consumers who would 
oppose a countervailing duty. Sugar is employed as a raw material 
in many manufactures— in brewing for example— and all who so 
employ it would oppose the duly as hitteriy as the consumers. 
Even In the sugar trade itself there would be a very powerful op- 
position to the proposal. The retail dealer, who buys his sugar at 
present prioes, can put on an extortionate profit and yet sell at aprice 


that to tho poor housewife appears, wonderfully low. But, if the 
price were to be raised to what it used to be in former day*, either 
the shopkeeper would have to content himself with* much smaller 
profit, or he would see a great falling oil 1 in his custom. The shop- 
keepers know this full well, and nowhere, perhaps, would there be 
a stronger opposition to the proposal than m the sugar trade itself, 
ludecd, the history of the agitation against the bounties dearly 
proves the impracticability of imposing countervailing duties. The 
question bos been before the country since 1862, and every Ministry 
since then, to whatever party it belonged, has had it uuder consi- 
deration. Each has endeavoured by negotiation to bring about a 
change in the Continental system, but all have decided without a 
moment's hesitation that to Impose a countervailing duty was out 
of tho question. 

We tiro afraid that the West Indian planters' and the sugar- 
refiners must base their hopes of an improvement upon the neces- 
sities of the Continental Governments. We are inclined to think, 
however, that these hopes will nut bo disappointed. The Conti- 
nental Governments are engaged in maintaining such vast arma- 
ments, and in constructing such great public works, tlmt their 
financial difficulties are very great. However ipuoh, therefore, 
they may wish to foster native industry and to encourage exports 
of native produce, they, after a while, find that, the game is too 
expensive to be pursued. France, which initiated the system, 
and against whose policy the sugar-refiuers first protested, has had 
to reduce the bounty so considerably that French imports of 
sugar into Englaud have immensely decreased, and, indeed, the 
competition of Franco is now regarded almost with equanimity. 
Holland, likewise, has decreased its bounties ; and Austria, which 
a few years ago outstripped France, and even was flooding Franco 
itself with its sugar, has also had to cut down the bounties. 
Germany is tho only country which now gives bounties large 
enough to derange the trade. But it is by no means improbable 
that the German Government will by-:uid-bye tire of taxing 
German subjects lor the benefit of British consumers. Already, 
indeed, tho Gerniau Government has endeavoured to reduce 
the" bounties, and it has failed ouly because the ingenuity of 
the German manufacturers has extracted more and more sugar 
from the beetroot. We are afraid that in this matter of skill and 
ingonuity the planters of tbo West Indies and oar own refiners 
are not quite equal to their foreign competitors. The charge is 
repudiated with something like indignation ; but the organ of the 
sugar interest itself practically admits it. Tho German Govern- 
ment levies the tax on tho weight of root9 worked. ‘‘Every 
effort,* we are told, “ lias consequently been made to grow tho 
richest roots, and to bring tho manufacture to such perfection as 
to extract from them the largest possible quantity of sugar. 
Under this stimulus the national energy and skill have boon fully 
developed, and the result is that the growth and manufacture of 
beetroot-sugar in Germany has become one of tho most perfect 
industries in the world. Tho French can get from tivo to six per 
cent, of sugar from their roots, while their German rivals have 
succeeded in extracting ten to twelve.” It is commonly said, indeed, 
that improvements are introduced so rapidly in Germany that 
evory fivo years the quantity of sugar extracted is increased, and 
thereby the amount of the bounty is raised. The question, then, 
it will be seen, is more complicated thnu at first sight it appearsto 
be. Not only does the bounty interfere with the free action of 
natural laws, but the skill aud ingenuity brought to hear upon 
the manufacture in Germany are so great as considerably to en- 
hance tho bounties given. Another point to be borne in mind is 
that the preparation of the soil for the growth of beetroot is such 
that it. is said the land {grows all crops lor five or six years after- 
wards better than lund in which beetroot has not been planted. 
It is to be desired, therefore, that tho sugar-planters of tho West 
Indies should seriously set themselves to tho study of the pro- 
cesses adopted iu Gennauy. Crying for countervailing duties will 
help them little. Invention and improvement may enable them to 
reconquer their old placo in the English market. And they will 
do so tho more readily because it is hardly probable, as we said 
above, that the German taxpayer will long go on giving subven- 
tions to sugar manufacturers to supply cheap sugar to British 
consumers. The consumption of sugur in Germany is only about 
one-third por head of tho population of the consumption in 
England, although, as we have just seen, Germany is now the 
greatest producer of sugar iu the world, aud is increasing her pro- 
duction so rupidly that she threatens before long to drive all rivals 
out of the English market. Yet at homo the price of sugar is so 
dear that the consumption is kept down to a mere fraction of 
what it is in England. Of course it is to be borne in mind that 
Germany is a much poorer country than England, and that the 
standard of living is much lower. Still, making allowauca for all 
tho differences between tho two countries and between the modes 
of life of the two peoples, it is unquestionable that tho German 
system does prevent the growth of consumption at home and does 
stimulate an artificial export abroad. Jf the sugar-refiners and tho 
West Indian planters would help to bring thoso matters dearly to 
the knowledge of the Gorman people, they would more effectually 
strike a blow at the bounty system than by agitation here at homo. 
In saying this, however, we do not in the least wish to deny that 
the bounties act most injuriously to the sugar trade ; that they are 
Indefensible in principle, and that in practice they Am unjust to 
the countries which pay them and mischievous to tho rest of the 
world. 
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GERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

TJ 1 THEN poStcriiy gives its verdict on Herr Wagner’s music it 
VV -will probably bo tu the effect that through his mind thbre 
ran a current of pure melody nnd hurmnnioua fancy which was con- 
stantly broken, interrupted', nnd diverted from its course by rooks 
Of prejudice and shallows of mistaken logic. Music of the highest 
nature appeals to the ears uud to the understanding alike. It 
has been the fault urnl weakness of many Italian masters that they 
considered the oars nlorio; that they cared ouly to gratify the 
love of sweet sounds that, is common to most hearers, without any 
thought of gratifying also tho souse of appropriateness. They did 
not, in other words, mako their music dramatic. In tho best 
operatic composition “ Tho sound must seem an echo to the sense,” 
to put a line of Tope to a use for wliich he never intended it. 
The component parts of such music are not to be analysed, but the 
result can be lolt. One feels, for instance, that the quartet in 
Kit/olt'tfo, tho trio in Lturezia Borgia, the simple song, “ Ah ! non 
erodes." in Xonnwnhnla, are dramatic in their way; and so is tho 
arrival of the Swan in Lohengrin. But those, and a ecoro of other 
examples that will at once occur to the reader, are also emi- 
nently melodious, and melody was in a great measure disre- 
garded by llerr Wagner in his later days. His disciples assert 
that it exists for tliom ; but they hear it with tho ears of faith, and 
those who do not possess faith cannot hear. As lierr Wagner had 
a later manner, so also ho had, fortunately, nn earlier manner. 
As that current- of melody to which reference has been made 
advanced, the obstacles became larger and more numerous. Die 
Meistemnger, though not completed till 1867, is almost exclusively 
an example of the earlier period $ and, except that it has a some- 
what sad tendency as showing what Herr Wagner might have 
done for music had I10 been content to give his imagination full 
scopo, tho work is replete with beauty and rich in humour, 
humour of a somewhat severe and Teutonic cast when it is not, 
on the other hand, actually farcical— os in the belabouring of 
Beckmessor by tbo ’prentices — but nevertheless frosli and genuine. 
It is just two years since the story of Wnlther von Ktolzing who 
desires to bo a master-singer that he may win tho hand of Eva, 
a prize for the best singer, and so defeat her pedantic suitor 
Bocknicsser, was told in England at Drury Lane, and t here for 
tho first. time linns Sachs, the cobbler, a maat.or-eingvr of larger 
mind and more liberal views than his brethren, aided the 
young kniglit to gain his brido. Here is a summary of 
tho whole plot which, however, derives interest from the 
glimpse it affords into tho life of mediaeval Germany in con- 
nexion with tho quaint custom of tho master-singers of Niimborg ; 
for tho prototypes of linns Sachs, I'ogner, Beckmesscr, David, and 
the rest liveA und sang, if they did not sing the music lierr 
Wagner puts into tboir mouths, and if thoy were not accompanied 
by such an orchestra as ho provides. When tho Mcistersinger 
was begun, the composer had not recognizod the desirability of 
making bis music ns unvocal as possible, though the orchestra wns 
then, as afterwords, tho first consideration. Neither had ho 
developed what nro regarded by toino as tho tricks, and by 
others ns tho magnificences of the later style— much tremolo of 
violins with no obvious significance, und rushes of crescendo lead- 
in# to no goal. 

The music of the MeUtersingcr is often beautiful, very beautiful 
indeed ; though that it is somewhat fatiguing to keep attention on 
the stretch is not to ho denied. In some degree this is a tribute 
to tho composer, lie commands attention ; we are unwilling to 
lose his meaning, and so listen with strained cars. "Wo are often 
bountifully repaid. Few things in music are finer than tho utter- 
ances of liana riuchs as lie leans over tho half-door of his shoe- 
maker's shop, nnd soliloquizes about, tho song which Walther has 
sung at tho trial iu St. Katherines Church that morning. 

Kcin* Regel wollto <hi pas wn, 

Und war dock kr.in Fishier drill, 

lie sings, and puzzles over it while a phrase of exceeding beauty is 
expanded in the orchestra into what may bo called a symphony, 
every bar of which incontestably reveals tho master's hand. Com- 
paratively now as tho opera Is in England, it will bo safe to 
assume that it is familiar (0 musicians. Wo need not dwell again 
on tlie recognized facts that much of Walther's music has fresh 
and earnest melody, or describe the humour of the sceno botweeu 
Hans Sachs and ifockmesser, where the former (according to a 
parody of the custom of the master-singers) marks by taps upon 
the boot lie is mending the errors in the serenade which 
Beckmesaer is singing to Eva. The Meistersinger has been' 
Accepted by audiences. It ranks with Lohengrin as a work by 
which Herr Wagner will be estimated in this country — and here 
estimation means cordial approval— when little more will re- 
main of the Fibclungm than part of the second act of Siegfried. 
which will be heard at orchestral concerts, aod when the dreadful 
name of Wo tan, in his association with music other than that of 
the thunderclouds, is forgotten. 

The head and frout of the Gorman Opera at Covcnt Garden Is 
Herr Richter, and how much this signifies readers know well* 
Great conductors are rare, but Herr Richter is admitted to be great 
on ill hands; how great he is perhaps ouly those who heard the 
Mbelunpen, first at Bayreuth under his guidance, and sub- 
sequently at Her Majesty's under the guidance of someone else, 
who was esteemed good and had a testimonial from Herr Wagner 
to that effect, can thoroughly realise. The German Opera 
orchestra includes many iobtrumentaliste who play also for the 


Italian Opera Company. It is not ' to be 4enied that Signc* 
Bevignani is an accomplished musician and a oonductor «mtwb 
above the average; yet it is certain that Herr Richter obtains 
effects from his band which are unobtainable under other guidance. 
Core does much, no doubt; but then Signor IfevigujtyftJ is also 
careful. What, then, is the electric sympathy which barites an 
orchestra to respond to a conductor ? It is not knowledge of the 
music alone. Ilerr Richter notoriously made an impression wfyen 
ho conducted Herr Wagner's works which the composer himself 
could not secure. The problem is an interesting one, which 
fortunately amateurs can study for themselves. What under in- 
ferior guidance is blurred and meaningless becomes vivid, perfectly 
balanced, and eloquently clear when lierr Richter is in command. 
This is the moro important— if too much importance can be 
attached 1o tho orchestra in such a work as this— because the 
company at Coven t Garden is not a remarkably strong one. The 
general representation wns more oiled ive two years ago at Drury 
Lane ; and as the orchestra was of equal merit and led by tho 
same skilled hand, the difference must have been in the impersona- 
tion. The Lva of Frl. Schuch-Proska is colourless and quite 
lacks the sensibility with which both the Drury Lane Evas, 
Frl. Kucher in particular, were able to invest the part. Herr 
Fischer is a sound vocalist and an intelligent actor. At times he 
rises to tho spirit of his theme ; his performance in the second 
act, the interview with F.va ami tho wielding of the critical 
hammer to mark Beckmesscr's serenade, were excellent. There 
is no want of dignity a 1 >ont this Sachs, and if there seems to be 
a lack of lightness and ease.it must not be forgotten that the shoe- 
maker is a mediaeval Teuton. Herron Wicgand and Moedlinger 
ob Pogner aud Bockmessor deserve no specially adverse criticism. 
Herr Gudchus, the Stobsiug, has a resonant tenor voice, which he 
is only just beginning to spoil by an adherence to the wearing and 
tearing German method. A couple of years as Siogmuna and 
Siegfried would reduce him to tho level of the average Wagnerian 
touor. The part of the ’prentice David was filled with eus© and 
judgment by Herr Scbroedter. He was novor out of tho picture, 
und is much to be commended for his artistic care. 

Dev Frchchiitz wns tho work chosen for tho second performance. 
It was, of course, given with spoken dialogue, as Weber designed 
it. Tho bursts of song have, no doubt, a formal and conventional 
ring when they occur ; but the beauty of the music appears in all 
its richness when Ilerr Richter is at the head of affairs. The 
overture to this opera gave Weber his place among tho immortals; 
but, besides tho famous Been a, with its exquisite adagio , ts Lei so, 
h-isu, from rim VVeisc, ” there are sufficient beauties in the opera to 
justify its inclusion in the list of works to be given, which is open 
to criticism, inasmuch as it docs not include a single opera of 
Mozart. A selection of German opera* with Mozart excluded baa 
something mysterious about it ; but this is by tho way. In Jhr 
Freiechiitz the 11 11 satisfactory Eva of tho Metater singer. Frl. Schuch- 
JLVoska, pnvu proof of the direction wherein bur capacity lies. Sho 
sang Ami's music brightly and pleasantly enough. As the moro 
sedate of the two heroines, Agatbe, Mine. Biro do Marion dis- 
played true drawutio instinct. That portion of the tenor’s equip- 
ment which comes by nature Herr G udehus possesses. lie was the 
Max. Herr Wicgand 'a Caspar wah a capable piece of work. He 
acted with vigour and intensity ; except that there was a want of 
power in tho low notes, which Caspar should ueo very effectively, 
and an inability to reach with ease the F sharp which the Drink- 
ing »Song demands, the music was well sung. The boat Caspar 
tho stage of our time has produced was, somewhat oddly, not 
a German, but n Frenchman— M. Fnuiv. The grim resolution 
with which he undertook his dread task is not to bo forgotten by 
those who have watched tho greatest of French dramatic singers 
— the nationality might well be excluded, for of lyric artists of all 
countries the world has known no greater than the French bari- 
tone. Herr Wiegand is not a Enure, but ho is a very careful and 
competent artist. The choruses of Uer Freiechiitz — t ho Hunts- 
men's Chorus particularly — might have been better sung. 

To speak frankly — and tho critic should always speak thus, 
though it is not his invariable habit — a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment was creAtod by tho performance of Lohengrin, The 
representation was good ; only it might have been better. Some 
day, perhaps, an Elsa will be found who will confide her griefs to 
her monarch and to her maidens. Mine. Albani cannot forget her 
audience, and tho result is that the audience remembers her at the 
expense of Elsa. Tbo passages beginning “In tichter Watfen 
Scheme,” sung after Elsa has first arrived, are altogether beautiful, 
Tho violins in the higher octaves, swelled by wood-wind, ore broken 
in upon by the liArp, till what may be described as a warmth and 4 
glow seems to be diffused around; but hero the Elea, sought an 
undue prominence, which was destructive .to the shnpliotty of 
the character. It lias been suggested that the conjunction of 
heavy German voices caused Mme. Albani' to exaggerate, and ibis 
may well be the case. Tho delivery of the part in German, which 
she has often given in Italian, presented no linguistic difficul- 
ties to tho prime donna. Her study lias much merit, but the 
ideal Elsa has still to be sought, especially in the absance of Mme. 
Nilsson. Herr Stritt attempted; with surprisingly guod ihsuHs, to 
sing a tenor part with a baritone voice. Except that Lwroogrin 
Should be a tenor, and Herr Stritt is not so, thoport was affectively 
realised. The actor’s presence is coatmandingj add in the music 
his robust style overcomes difficultly which Natm* has planted* 
No singing could make Ortmd’s musiC, written for a 

tiofi of the first act, not to mmm, 
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tori muete, eetmoMfogiiiBe the foot that this second act is very 
wearisome; and the it tensity with which Ftau Luger realised the 
Oh SWWter of Griml very Striking. She sang earnestly and con- 

sefouitiousty, and was well supported by Herr Reiebmaun as 
Telrajateoa. Herron Wiegand and Soheidemantel completed the 
east ' The prelude to the third act was played with immense 
Spirit* 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


A T the Vaudeville the continued, popularity of Confusion woll 
- illustrates the prevailing fancy for farcical comedy* Without 
being a notable work of art f Mr. Derrick's play is constructed 
with considerable ingenuity and consistency. The tangled web 
•which, according to the poet, arises from experimental attempts 
at deception, ia productive in Confusion of an elaborate intricacy, 
a vase of perplexities without any apparent clue. A little 
candour on the part of those concerned is, of course, all that is 
required to ehed the light of common day on a dark and devious 
scene, were it desirable to scatter the fantastic illusions that Mr. 
Henry Neville and Miss Sophy Larkin so forcibly present The 
ball of farce has, however, to be kept rolling, attaching to itself all 
manner of incongruities, until its disintegration is effected by ex- 
cessive aggregation. The second act of Confusion affords a strik- 
ing instance of the limitations of farcical comedy and of the 
perils of the narrow line that separates the pathos from the farce 
of comedy. Mortimer Mumploford and M13S Lucretia Trickleby 
are the victims of illusions that appear to the audience irrational 
and even ludicrous, and yet are based on evidence which, in stage- 
land or the world around us, cannot be considered baseless. The 
former becomes jealous of his wife, and is represented in the 
second act with such nature and truth, such admirable force and 
finish, by Mr. Henry Neville, that the actor, unconsciously perhaps, 
for a while abandons the breadth and extravagance of farce and | 
assumes a more serious rule. The latter, through a stray telegram, 
imagines hersolf ensnared by an unprincipled adventurer; whereas 
Christopher Blizzard, tko person in question, is quite the reverse. 
Miss Sophy Larkin, in her clever impersonation of the maiden 
lady, roa ilizes the situation with such dramatic intensity and un- 
qualified truth that her acting is . almost painful. It would be 
hypercritical to designate such acting as alien to the spirit of 
farce; it is interesting certainly as illustrating the exceeding 
subtlety of the actor’s art. 'When, however, we hear of Confusion 
being provocative of continuous laughter, the hilarity can only 
prooeed from those who are more susceptible to humorous ex- 
travagance than sensitive to the delicate and infinite gradations of 
accomplished acting. 

The chief merit of Confusion lies in the skill displayed in evolving 
the action ; with all the drollery and humour that distinguish it, 
the moBt laughable situations are produced in a natural sequence 
undisflgured by exaggeration. The farcical element is of the 
legitimate land*, and the fun never degenerates into mere romping 
or ooarseness. The representation is good in all respects; Mr. 
Henry Neville and Miss Larkin, Mr. Thorne, as the butler James, 
Mr. Groves, os Christopher Blizzard, and Miss Kate Phillips, as 
Maria, are all admirable. Mr. Thorne's James is a happy concep- 
tion, original and distinctly quaint. Confusion is preceded by a 
comedietta entitled The Mart Opposite, written by Mr. Howard 
Paul, and strangely described as a vaudeville. It is of the slightest 
description and merely an adaptation of an old idea; but it 
enables Miss Kate Phillips and Mr. Howard Paul to set forth 
with spirit and vivacity the strange flirtation and ultimate engage- 
ment of Fresco, a struggling artist, and liis opposite neighbour, 
Fleurette. 

Mme. Viard-Louis’s fourth recital of Beethoven's works was 


given at Prince’s Hall on Thursday. The brief programme 
included throe instrumental works only ; the Sonata in D major 
(Op. io. No. 3), the Trio in B flat major for piano, clarionet, 
ana violoncello (Op. n), and the Sonata in 0 minor (Op. 13) 
familiarly known os the pat,hHiq%w, Mr. H. Lazarus and M, 
Libotton assisted in the interpretation of the trio, the exquisite 
phrasing of the former being a notable feature in the variations 
of the final movement ; the general effect was marred, however, 
by the jdanistfe persistent uso of the pedal, and an uneven exe- 
cution, combined with an open pianoforte— an unnecessary , and 
even objectionable, practice. In rendering the sonatas Mme. 
Viaid-Louis was for more satisfactory than in her execution of tho 
trio; her playing of the 0 minor sonata was distinguished by 
true feeling and insight, and her execution was characterized by 
the. refinement and expression that were wanting in; the trio. An 
agtaeahbs item in the concert was provided by the vocalist, Mme. 
Wal 4 maan Letderkz, who sang Leonora's great scene ft om Fiddio, 
the invocation to Hone, With genuine passion and dramatic power. 
In hcK rendering of the beautiful Liederkrsis, the interesting circle 
of songs An die font* GeKebte,” Mme. Leideritz displayed fine 
artisan sensibility and excellent capacity of expression* 

At the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, an interesting con- 
eegarf^efiy of. Italian vocal music, was lately given by Signor 
I $3# programme including among many pieces of'en- 
duvuig f&pulnwty several items not less attractive and of greater 
novelty. The accomplished style pi Signor Rizzelli'a vocaliza- 
tion*; the distiagulabed finish of his phrasing, the admirable 
artwithwhiotr he produces the voice, me refinement and deli- 
eddy of cxpmosibnk were finely exemplified in the rendering of 
. Ponefeii&’d 7 ^ romance* “ Tena&jiatal,” {tan II Figliuol 


prodiffo . The rare artistic qualities of the singer were also die- 
played in Sir Arthur SuIUvanfc ^ Once Again,” given in Italian, 
in the duet “ Voglio diro, from ZfJStbir tfAmore, with Signor 
Zoholi, and in Gordigi&ni’s pretty trio, ^Vieni al mar,” Mme. 
Cftriotta Patti, who is in excellent voice this season, was enthu- 
siastically recalled for her brilliant execution of the aria <* Caro 
nome,” from lligoUtto , and her vivateioua rendering of a 


embellishments was marvellous for facility, precision, and un- 
erring intonation. Mme. Thea Bander ini gave, with good effect, 
" Robert, toi que j’aime,” and Humbert's " O bitt' ouch webe, Yoge- 
lein,” and made an impression by her charming rendering of 
Signor Denza's romance “Tu manchi, O flow,” a song that 
should attain popularity. Fonchfollfe u VoCe 4 i donna,” from La 
Oioconda, was sung with taste and feeling by Miss Gertrude 
Roberts, who also assisted in the several concerted pieces, and, 
with Signor Itizzelli, in M. Faure’s duet "Crucifix,” a composition 
decidedly mow effective in its choral form as an anthem, Signor 
Zoboli’s comic verve and drollery were fully displayed in the duet 
" Voglio dire,” and in a humorous version of Tito Mattel's buff* 
song, "II Farfallone" ; and Mr. Joseph Lynde's fine voice, was 
advantageously heard in Tosti’s "Ask me no mow,” and Watson’s 
44 Unlinked.” Mme. Gayrard-Pacini gave several pianoforte solos, 
including Rubinstein's 44 Valse caprice ” ; and M. de Munch, the 
violoncellist, an excellent interpretation of a solo by Piatti. The 
notable efficiency of tho Accompanists, Signor llomili and Mr. 
W. W. Hedgcock, contributed much to the success of the 
concert. 


THE EARLY YACHT RACES. 

I N the first great match of the season the new yacht Genesta was 
successful, as we predicted that she probably would be, and 
her success showed, as has so often been shown before, that the 
principal requisite for the fast ship of the present day is a huge 
amount of lead — i.e, of outside lead, to use the common expression. 
It is, however, only fair to say that the latest contrivance for 
carrying this metal under water is an extremely creditable specimen 
of her peculiar class. As to her boauty, opinions may differ, but 
there con be no difference of opinion os to her handiness and her 
extraordinary power of beating to windward, while, .from what 
was seen of her behaviour during one short struggle with trying 
combors, it seems probable that Bhe will prove a very fair sea- 
boat. It would be out of place to enter into details respecting 
her, but wo may observo that her comparatively moderate mast, 
an ingenious improvement in part of her topmast rigging, and 
other things show how much advantage is gained when the de- 
signer of a yacht has a thorough practical knowledge of fore- 
and-aft seamanship. The extraordinary rake of stempost to 
which her remarkable quickness in goinp round must be partly 
due is worthy of the attention of others than yachtsmen, as there 
are problems connected with the results obtained from inclined 
stern-posts which are as yet far from being solved. The attention 
of yachtsmen the Genesta is sure to receive ; as, although she line 
not had by any means uninterrupted success, and was handsomely 
defeated by the Loma at Dover, she is now the lion, or rather 
lioness, of the yacht-racing season, and will probably remain so 
until the two other great lead-carriers which have been built come 
forth to compete with her. 

The match just mentioned, in which this yacht was victorious, 
was uninteresting except in so far as it served to show her 
weatherly qualities, but was not uneventful, os the start was 
marked by a serious collision, and as the Genesta and the Afor- 
jorin got aground. The former was afloat again very soon ; but 
the latter, albeit she had three steamers to help her, remained on 
the Gunfleet for some time, and bumped in a manner which would 
have seriously Btrained some yachts, but which hAs apparently 
produced no effect whatever on this exceptionally strong vessel. 
At the end of the long and tedious heat through the narrow 
Channels the Genesta was first, and she finally came in first arid 
took a well-gained prize. Owing partly to a bad start and to a 
slight mistake, she was less successful in the Harwich match, 
which was a somewhat dull one, although the finish in the 
harbour was a sight of rare beauty, the yachts, under a cloud 
of canvas, tearing past the Oommittee-bo&t iu rapid succession. 
On tho day succeeding that of this rather tame match, the race 
back from Harwich was sailed, and it proved, as matches up 
and down the Swin often have, a very fine one, although it 
was, save one little bit, but a run and a reach, and, according 
to all accepted tenets, mere running and reaching is poor work. 
In this case the sail had the merit of being the exact oppo- 
site of that down to Harwich, and of giving ah, instance there- 
fore of that variety which, all things considered, is perhaps the 
greatest charm of yacht-racing, with a strong breeze fVom 
the eastward, and with tide against wind, there was outside 
Harwich harbour a nasty sea such as is only too well known 
to all who sail on the East Coast, and to fetch the Cork light- 
ship the yachts had to beat against this. With lower canvas for 
running all Were severely tried; and certainly the Genesta , despite 
her huge mainsail and boom, seemed to be taking the seas in a 
Very gentle and pleasing fashion, the other vessels, except the 
Miranda, being slightly in difficulties. After the trying time 
was over, the race presently resolved iteelf into a struggle be- 
tween the Genesta and the vessel just named, which even now, 
after seven years' racing, so rarely finds one of her own rig to con- 
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tend 1i% her, and is driven to the very tiying work of fitting 
the eatttop. yawls. On this occasion! with alternate running 
and tesO&fogt, there was a chance for the schooner; and, bad not 
had ltiokai the start put her a long way astern of the Genista, 
she Wotdd in all probability have added one to her long list of 
first prises. As it was, the cutter wou with but very little to spare* 
showing nevertheless considerable speed off the wind. With re- 
gard, however, to the relative powers of cutters and schooners when 
going free, considerable misapprehension appears to exist, ahd it 
it difficult .to avoid the conclusion that the traditions of former 
days, when proportions wero very diflbront from what they are' 
Xtpw, have too much weight given thorn. When cutters wore short 
Vessels they had, of course, bo chance against schooners reaching, 
hut now that yachts of “ the national rig ” have a length of live 
times their beam, or more along the load Water-line, they may be 
able to reach nearly &9 well as the two-masted craft. Any one 
who has seen the Samccna sail, most havo realised the fact that 
she had something very like a schooner’s pace going free. In run- 
ning a outter lias, so far as sails go, a very obvious advantage over 
the two-masted vessel, ns she utilizes proportionately more canvas. 
The wonder which is sometimes expressed at h schooner’s being 
unable to catch a cutter is perhaps a little exaggerated, and it was 
not, iu this race, at all surprising that the Miranda, although sail- 
ing extremely well, and somewhat faster than the Geneeta , was 
nevertheless unable to make up for lost ground and to save her 
time. 

Of the two Thames matches sailed on the days succeeding that 
of tho Harwich to Southend race, the first was uninteresting owing 
to an uncertain wind ; hot the second served to show the Gcncsta's 
power of boating to windward. In a dead beat up liver she 
drew away from tho .other great cullers in wonderful fashion, 
considering what vessels they aro, until tho breeze failed her, 
when of course her antagonists came up. Two dn\s afterwards, i 
in the Noro to Dover mutch, the porformauce of tlie new \ossel 
was equally remarkable. With a moderato southerly breeze the 
Miranda, sailing in grand style, went away from tho fleet, and at 
the Tongue lightship was well ahead, lienee there was a beat, 
and the schooner, admirably piloted, held the lead for a time, 
while the cutter was thrown some distanco to leeward by a 
slight shift of the wind. Despite this misfortune, however, tho 
Gtmwta came up rapidly, ana between the North ’and Kost 
Goodwin lightships passed the schooner, as was inevitable, and 
also passed the Lorna with no more difficulty than if she had 
been a fishing-smack. In tho Cinque Forts match she was less 
fortunate, tho yawl, which she had beaten easily on a wind, holding 
her own with her reaching, and taking the prize by time ; and in 
the race to Boulogne aud back, sailed on Tuesday last, when a 
north-easterly broezo gave the yachts a run and a reach, the 
Lorna , which seemed to be going better than she bad previously, 
was Again victorious, defeating, in a light wind, tho vessel which, 
in the strong breeze that prevailed during the Harwich to South- 
ern! match, had run away from her without difficulty. 

With this contest the first part of the yacht-racing season 
came to an end. Without being dull, it has not been specially 
eventful, and its main features have been the sailing of the 
(Jenpsta, and latterly of tho Lorna. Though the former hns not 
been uniformly a victor, Bhe has done extremely well, os every one 
expected she would ; but, despite her brilliant sailing, she cannot 
be viewed with tho hearty admiration which in other days whs 
accorded to a successful racing yacht. Indeed, in one respect 
she must he viewed with regret. So much ingenuity and know- 
ledge of liis craft have been shown by her designer that it is diffi- 
cult not to feed sorry that he was perforce obliged to resort to 
such a monstrosity as a lead keel of more than sixty tons, tor 
tho continuance of a state of things which obliges owners and 
designers to bring out mere lead-carriers tho authorities who now 
hold despotic sway over the yacht-racing world are responsible ; 
and it is to be hoped that they will see thuic way to making some 
radical alteration in their laws which will cause n return to & 
wholesome type, and thus prevent yacht-racing from becoming 
ridiculous, and give competent men work more suited to their 
abilities than devising fastenings for lead. 


MME. JUDIC AT TIIE (1AIETY. 

" TE te baptiso comedienne. Tu ferns courir tout Paris,” 
* ' Lesueur said to the child Anna Damiens one evening when 
she was some ten years old, and by Anna Judic the old musician’s 
prognostication has been amply verified. Rachel wns derided on 
her first appearance iu La VendJcnne, and the youthful Judic, who 
is really hardly less admirable in her humbler way than Rachel was 
in the higher sphere of art which she adorned, was likewise hissed 
os ft dibutante. But Mine. Judic has been so much applauded 
since that the early failure must be quite an agronnble remiuiscence. 
Another famous man besides Lesueur lias expressed his opinion 
on Mono. Judic. The critic of the Times went to see Niniche on 
Monday evening, and next day he delivered himself of tho follow- 
ing comments:— “ Such dtdicato touches of comedy as the part 
lends, itself to aro admirably heightened by the simplicity, or, so 
to speak, the studied artlessness of the actress’s manner and the 
music of her voice* which, despite a growing tmbonjmnt on her 
pan that bids defiance to the skill of the dressmaker, remains 
as sweetly modulated as ever.” There is a depth of meaning in 
this— if there be any meaning at all that is to say— which is 


not easily fathomed. Are we to understand .that if the ekULftf 
the lady* dressmaker had been loss successfully defied hW.VOiee 
would have been less sweetly modulated ? The poniiuxcfiloa of 
music, modulation, and dressmaking is certainly remarkably ; and 
it is new to find that all celebrated singers are thin* It** rather 
for the purpose of announcing tho arrival of the admirable French 
actress, and tho beginning of the French season at the Gaiety, 
than of describing so familiar a performance as Mme, Judies 
Ninielw, that these lines aro written 5 and wo are glad of the same 
timo to bo able to afford the readers of this elegant extinct 
from tho leading journal matter for meditation. A week or two 
since a Times* critic was puzzling over the success of Mrfistofeie, 
and now a Times* critic has found a new mental exercise in the bear- 
ing of a vocalist’s modulations upon her milliner. We aie pleased 
to note— whether it have anything to do with the dross or not is a 
consideration beyond us — that Mme. Judic sings the pretty music 
of her part withVreshness of voice and with all her former artistic 
feeling. Nothing of the kind could possibly be better. M. Cooper, 
who succeeds Dupuis us Grtfgoiro, bavjnenr dee dantee , has not the 
natural humour of the famous Fritz, but nevertheless manages to 
be amusing. MM. Lassouche and E. Georges, as An&tole and 
| Kortiiski, are inimitably good. 


THE BENEDICT JUBILEE. 

I T seldom happens to artists that the public recognition of their 
achievements increases with the flight of time through half a 
century, nml is marked by a progressive measure of appreciation 
unqualified by tho fieklo moods of fashion. Too frequently it is 
only through death that genius inherits renown, as M. Gounod 
said of Berlioz — a poor inheritance lor genius notwithstanding the 
permanent enrichment of humanity. Sir Julius Benedict is in the 
fortunate position of the well-known person who survived his 
own wake, and overheard the judgment of posterity ratify the oft- 
repented favourable verdict of a "long lifetime; he haB received 
the assurance for which so many men yearn, and it has been 
pronounced with rare unanimity ufad emphasis. The celebration of 
his fiftieth annual concert at the Albert Hall, lost ♦Satur- 
day, was attended by an enthusiasm that befitted so memor- 
able an event. The extraordinary nature of the programme, 
itB unusual proportions and peculiar attractions, combined with 
the reputution of the artists engaged, would alone have sufficed to 
collect a largo audience. Tho mere celebration of a musician’s 
fiftieth annual concert is a notable occasion, and deserving record ; 
in the present instance it was but a factor in the great sum of in- 
terest. It was not alone the eminent conductor who was honoured, 
or tho accomplished pianist ; tho pupil of Weber was recognized, 
the friend of Mendelssohn, tho composer of one of the most poetical 
and inspired of English operas, the musician who more than any 
now among us represents the musical progress of tho century. AU 
these varied presentments of the versatile composer occupied tho 
public mind ; and, beyond all doubt, the remarkable reception 
accorded him was not mom expressive of professional estooin than 
of the most cordial and universal public regard. When, with a 
few simple and eloquent words, Sir Julius Benedict acknowledged 
the applause that greeted him, there must have been few 
among the vast concourse who remained untouched by the pathoB 
or uiiftliin ulated by the suggestion of the situation. He is 
something more tlmu a visible link between the present and 
that past to which he bo gracefully referred. lie l»ad been 
connected by the most intimate ties with some of the greatest 
masters of music, with one of whom — tho illustrious Webor— his 
name is indissolubly associated. From the roll of his friendship 
scarcely a groat name in music of the past fifty years is absent ; 
his youth is enriched with memories of his' great master, the 
poet of composers, and of Schubert and Beethoven; his career 
corresponds with the most brilliant and fecund era in the history 
of music. 

Beyond all these claims to consideration, weighty though they 
be, there remains the composers own art-work, so excellent in 
artistry, so fresh in conception, so admirably free from affectation 
or pretence. This was in some respects more appropriately re- 
cognized on Friday evening, when the oratorio St. Peter was 
performed, than by the miscellaneous concert of Saturday. This 
fine work, written for the Birmingham Festival aud produced in 
1870, is little familiar to amateurs, and the new edition is not 
entirely free from obstacles to its frequent hearing, some of tho 
choral numbers being excessively prolonged. It contains, how- 
ever, some of the moBb masterly examples of tho composer’s work, 
and was interpreted with perfect finish and expression by the 
soloists— Mme. Alb&ni, Mme. Fatoy, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Winch, and Mr. Santley. Among the more notable numbers are 
the chorus, “ The Lord be a lamp ” ; the contralto solo and 
chorus, “ The deep uttereth IBs voice”; the soprano solo, 11 The 
Lord hath His way in tho whirlwind,” sang with fine dramatic 
feeling by Mme. Albani; the richly harmonized quartet, 14 0 come 
let us Bing,” rendered with faultless expression, and encanal' 
In the second part Mme. Patey sang the beautiful sir , H 0 spot* 
afflicted,” with impressive fervour ; Mr. Winch gave M The Lord 
is very pitiful” with exquisite delicacy and. sentiment; Mme. 
Albani, in tho tender and pathetio lament “ I mourn as a dove,” 
displayed the highest Artistic qualities, the most patfefet vooalis*- 
tion, and the utmost depth and eigniflcan0e of feeU&g^and Mr. 
Santley, who represented St. Pete*, stag the expressive air, * 0 



’• 'that my hetal worn waters/' with the intense dramatic force that 
. resolves the linger into the personification of the mdod he in- 
terprets. Dr, Stainer presided at the organ, and the oratorio was 
produced un&Nr the conduct of the composer. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was Kftfortunately obliged to refciro through indisposition after 
elbging the first tenor air, tho remaining air allotted to him being 
tendered by Mr. Winch. 

- .More tjmn forty artists were concerned in tbo concert of Satur- 
day, and tho programmo comprised thirty items,- including several 
instrumental arrangements and a recitation by Mr/' Wilson 
Barrett. It is only necessary to note such details as are of special 
importance) or of personal interest as illustrating, tho varied scope 
and extensive range of Sir Julius Benedict’s works. Chief among ' 
these wore a fine performance of the overture “ Tho Octoroon ” 
by the band of tne Second Life Guards, conducted by Mr. 
Winterbottora ; Mr. Frederic King’s admirable pinging of the 
popular air, “ Rage, thou angry storm ” ; a now song, “ Fairer 
than all,” by Lady Benedict, very attractive in stylo, and cxcnl- 
leutly rendered* by Miss Beata Francis ; the beautiful ballad “ Eily 
Mavourneen,” given with tenderest feeling by Mr. Edward Lloyd ; 
a bolero composed for the occasion by Sir Julius Benedict, very 
piquant and graceful, and brilliantly sung by Miss Griswold ; the 
same composer’s song u Die Aeolsharfe,” admirably accordant 
with tho soutimental poem, sung by Mme. Pauline Lucca ; the 
spirited aud martial air “Comrades,” irreproachably sung by 
Signor Foli; and the ballad “Scenes of my youth/’ from The Gipsy* 9 
Warning t sung by Mine Rose Her.-wo. Mine. Srmbrich created 
immenso enthusiasm by her brilliant delivery of Proch’a vocal 
exercise, “Deh! toraa raio bene,” anil her lacilo rendering of the 
andante and rondo from Do BerioL’s violin concerto in I). , The ex- 
cellence ol‘ her touo, her expression and phrasing, her execution of 
the rondo, were admirable features in this unique performance. 
Sir Julius Benedict himself effected the culmination ni the popular 
enthusiasm by his finished performance of his ftintnsia on Irish 
airs, which resulted in tho presentation, by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, of 
n handsome floral wreath, tho gift of Mme. Arabella Goddard. 
Another interesting feature of tho programme was tho singing of a 
new quartet, composed by Ferdinand Jlillor, and dedicated to his 
friend, Sir Julius Benedict, it is unnecessary to add that every 
one concerned in the success of tho concert rendered important 
aid; the remaining artists and conductors who shared in tho 
observance of this memorable festival were all alike animated with 
the same enthusiasm that characterized tho audience, were all 
possessed by tho honourable zeal which tho occasion naturally 
evoked. 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN LANGUAGES OF AF111CA.* 

O F tho present utility of such a work as Mr. Gusts there can he 
little douht. To quoin the author’s own words : “ Hero is 
something in the place of nothing. This hook may he thrown 
into tho abyss and form a platform on which a better edifice may 
be raised.”* IV author also rotors to himself, and with justice, 
as a compiler, not a linguist. This and many other self-depreciatory 
expressions, although sometimes imbued with almost “ proud 
humility,” make one lot h t o look for shortcomings in a work that 
is confessedly imperfect and yet which strives to clear the way for 
future perfection of research. Mr. Oust’* l>ook is no brilliant 
philosophical generalization such as wo might expect from the pen 
of Friedrich Muller or Ernest Renan, wo weighty and exliaustive 
study of minutest facts such as Lupsius and Block have furnished. 
He throws no new light on tho grouping of African languages, he 
has no original solution of their linguistic puzzles to offer to 
philologists. In fact, he admits that in the long list of, languages 
which he had collected, he had not the slightest knowledge of any 
one except of Arabic. “ A librarian is said to be lost if he opens 
one hook of his library, as lie has to do with tho outsidos and not 
the insides; so it was with mo” writes t Do authur of the Modem 
Languages of African and he further adds,* 1 My self-imposed task 
vu not to learn, read, speak, or teach the languages of Africa, 
hut to collect, classify, aud set out tho works of others, and thus 
place future scholars on a platform of a genuine and solid 
Character, so that they could advanco with security on tho 
onward path of discovery from the point which I had helped 
them to reach.” And it is from this point of view that 
Mr. Cult's book -must he regarded, and gratefully regarded, by 
all interested in African philology, and especially by those just 
entering upon the subject, for by his assiduous researches aud in- 
defatigable probings of every source of information be has spared 
his contemporaries and successors in the field an infinitude of 
vexatious toil. Now, a student of any one of tho languages 
grouped as African, will only have to turn to liis object of re- 
searen to the work we are reviewing, and he will there find 
stuSft A catalogued under its heading every known source of 
information on the subject. * 

Itis surprising, when tbo author's admitted want of acquaintance 
with hie theme is taken into consideration, that there should be 
so few technical errors in the compilation of his work ; perhaps it is 
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also to be regretted that ; tSotov^sW^ A* 0<*pur when, even a 
superficial study of, the subject*!# - Jwwfl, Wpmd have obviated 
them. But they are not of such a ^b%f mpt .m to^eriousily affect the 
value of the Wok* and they wilbbe jjtijraQr riatod as we. pass the 
different sections of this treatise on m .Modem Languages of 1 
Africa in dotailod review. ' . Before 'mbit so, however, wo must 
pause to point out certahi incidentaV .TOtaiehee in' style end 
manner of a kind that a. writer of Mr. OusVa calibre ought to dis- 
card, and which are calculated to distract the eyes and, the atten- 
tion of his readers. v OneJs the excessive » # use , of capitals ; the 
pages blaze with thorn. 4 hasty glance at, the book gives ono the 
impression at first sight that if hnhmoyhng ’novel of Mias 
Uboda Broughton’s and not a sober treatise on imgttjstiic know- 
ledge. Mr. Gust professes great admiratiojt for Teutonic thought 
and method, would ho also adopt the High-Dutch practice of en- 
nobliug every substsniivo with a capital ? pome of hfc p ^ges resemble 
posters. Also, though in all questions of philology the author, with 
commendable taalo, represses his own personality, attdgrveauaoftan- 
times a valuably neutral view of a complex question, yofc be repays 
himself for this abnegation by occusioually wtering oft individual 
opinion on ideas scarcely ih harmony with the subject in hand. 
ILis laudations qf mflrtyr-missionarios and heroic teachers of tiie 
Gospel may or may not be. exaggerated in' touo ; it is a question 
we need not pause now to discuss. . That Mr. Cult may be ex- 
cusod for speaking out liis admiration for OhristiaU' evangelists in 
somewhat too poetic diction most will be prepared to admit when 
we come to consider how greatly these ministers of religion have 
increased our knowledge of African tongues. 1 But what grates 
upon us in turning over these pages is. to como upon expressions 
of Christian fervour amid incongruous surroundings; to meet 
with phrases like ** The great White Throne/* “ Tho Language of the 
Angels,” “ The Kingdom of Christ,” and other quotations from the 
Book of tho Revelation, in juxtaposition with Bantu prefixes and 
Hottentot elides. From whatever point of view they ato 
garded, t hey must seem to most eyes a little out of place, bar tho 
rest, we might add that the author's style is graphic and racy, and 
even at times pleasantly quaint, where quaintness cannot be con- 
sidered incompatible with gravity. 

Mr. (hist divides his subject into six sections, that are intended 
to coincide with the six groups or families into which the African 
languages are provisionally separated. In the first, or Semitic, 
group we find the author' evidently more in harmony with his 
theme than when wo advance into more typically African fields, 
liis little sketch of Arabic and its infiueuce and history in the 
Dark Continent is all too short. Here wo have Mr. Oust really 
speaking for himself and not reflecting tho opinions of others, ana 
consequently his little essay is capitally conceived and carried out. 
Following him through Section 2, tho namitic group of lan- 
guages, there is little fault, to bo found. The writer clearly knows 
what he is writing about, and has sufficient discrimination, in 
spite of his profession of neutrality, to criticize ably tho views of 
liis predecessors. When ho reaches Section 3, however, where he 
deals with tho Nubn-Fuluh tongues, ho seems to lose the grasp of 
his subject. He foils to satisfy us with sufficient reasons for 
deserting Lepaius and following blindly Friedrich Muller in his 
arbitrary collating of two dissimilar forms of speech. Perhaps we 
may express ourselves more clearly by saying that tho scanty reasons 
that Mr. Cunt, following Muller, adduces for the conjunction of 
Nuba ami Fulah — namely, the absence of sexual and presence of 
human and non-human genders or classes of nouns, verbal infixos 
between the stem and the root of verbs modifying their meaning, 
and so on— are just as sufficient for supposing a relationship 
between the Fulah and tho Bantu family, ill which forms of these 
peculiarities may also be detected. 

Mr. Gust's treatment of the Negro group (Section 4) is unequal 
in merit. Ilia definition of tho term “ negro,” especially as 
socially applied, ’ is good, but liis reasons for adopting a Negro 
farqily of languages are insufficient. He fails to sliow us, for 
instance, what the Ashanti tongue has in common with the VVolof 
or the Kanuri, to admit of their being placed iu one group or 
separata division, when they resemble each other as much or ab 
little «s they do members of the Nuba- Fulah or Bantu families. 
AVo think ho would have done bettor to make his sub-groups 
groups, until at any rate some reason be found to indicate 
a -community of origin between the Negro languages of the Niger 
and the Nile, of tbo Gold Coast and Sencgiimbia. Tho names ho 
selects lor his different sub-groups are: — A. Atlantic ; H. Niger; 
0. Central (the regions round Lake Chad) ; and D. Nile. In the 
Atlantic division lie includes the tongues of Kenogambm and the 
Gold Coast, together with the Maude and other languages 
bordering on tbe Upper Niger. It seems to us that two separate 
groups — the Senegambian and tbe Gold Coast — would have been 
abettor ; for to put together in tbo same class each utterly dis- 
similar languages as Ew 6 and Wolof must lead to misapprehen- 
sion. The Niger group is a well-chosen one, and seems to offer 
some shadow of homogeneity, although several of the languages 
included in its scope appear to be northern forms of Bantu 
speech (vide Eastern section, Niger group, languages Ekatamfulu, 
Nki, Mbofong) ; and others which ought by their phonology to 
belong to it are classed among tbe Atlantic divisions, as, for 
instance, the Yariba, the £wd, and the Kambari. The Central 
group (0.) is not very lucidly described, and more might have 
been laid about tbo very widespread and influential Kanuri lan- 
guage, which extends the furthest north of any so-called Negro 
tongue. The Nilotic-Negro languages ere necessarily imperfect as 
regards classification, owing to the slight knowledge we as yet 
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have . on. this subject. Altogether, this rfrumt of our present 
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a want, and, with all its faults, cannot ho accused of dogmatic 
assertion. Then wo pass, in Vol. II., to the study of the Bantu 
family, one of the most wonderful instances of homogeneity of 
linguistic structure to bu found over a wide area. The part of Africa 
inhabited by the Bantu nice equals one-half of Europe in size, and 
the languages of this group differ no more aftiong themselves— 
differ leas perhaps— than one Aryan tongue differs from another, 
la discussing this most interesting subject, Mr. Oust decidedly 
foils in interest and clearness, lie might have cited to his 
readers some of the wonderful instances of Bantu unity which 
would lmve strengthened his assertion of the fact. Ho might, for 
instance, having had the grammars and vocabularies under his 
hand, have pointed out tho really extraordinary similarity between 
tbo Lu-Uanda, spoken on the northern shores of Victoria Nyanza, 
and tho (MJhi-lierrerrf of Damaraland, languages separated by 
twenty degrees of latitude, but hardly differing more from each 
other than Latin differs from Greek. Ho might have quoted 
such instances as tho words for leopard, ox, grey parrot, island, 
snake, hippopotamus, bird, Sec., which are almost unvarying in 
form whether we cull them from tbo Lu-Ganda vocabularies, or 
from the languages of tho West and East coasts and from Zulu- 
land. He giws us no short comparison of prefixes Buch as ho 
might easily lmve borrowed from Bleok, and indeed he seems in 
certain remarks to have quite overlooked the study of this im- 
portant feature in tho Bantu forms of speech. Various errors also 
require poiuting out. which seem to indicate want of Acquaintance 
with the subject. Mr* Oust states that, tho Xosa Kaffirs have 
four clicks in their pronunciation. They have only throe. The 
Bushmen languages can show eight clicks, tho Hottentot four, and 
tho Zulu-Kiiffir three. But tho very fact of having clicks at nil 
renders another statement of Mr. (lust’s very incorrect— namely, 
that the Xosa tongue 14 is dormed to represent the oldest form of 
Bantu speech.” Tho Zulu-Kaffir languages have been greatly 
influenced by the Hottentot, and Bushman family into which 
they are intruded, and they have burrowed not only pho- 
netically hut linguistically from thoir neighbours, though of 
course they still remain Bantu in all important grammatical 
features. The Sanskrit of the Bantu, or, in other words, tho 
modern tongue which diverges least from the mother speech, bos 
yet to be discovered, and will probably bo fuund in the north-east 
or north central portion of the language-field. At present the 
Lu-G&nda of the Victoria Nyanza approaches somewhat to this 
position, and retains not only all the prefix-classes, but retains 
them in a fairly archaic form. There are also various mistakes in 
spelling Bantu tribal names, which are not of a sufficiently serious 
nature to require pointing out, and would not have arisen hud tho 
author studied more carefully Block's Comparative Grammar . 

Mr. Gust’s remaining section of tho “ Langnogoa of Africa ” is 
the sixth or Ifottentot-Bushman group. In this are placed pro- 
visionally the as yet unstudied languages of tho many Dwarf or 
Helot races scattered in little endures all over tropical Africa. 
Mr. Gust, we think, is disposed to exaggerate the difference 
between the tongues of the Ivhoi-Khoi, or Hottentots, and those of 
the fcjiin, or Bushmen ; and again, in quoting Bleak’s opinion that 
they arc ns fur apart as English and Latin, he unintentionally 
shows that they are near akin, for English and Latin looked at 
from a high standpoint will Beem undoubtedly of close relation- 
ship, and both remount through Gothic and Colto-Italio ancestors 
to a common parent. Indeed, if tho relationship between two 
African languages bo compared with that of ono Aryan tongue 
with another, it is equivalent to saying that they tiro very closely 
connected from an African point of view. 

Among his general remarks Mr. Oust makes a sensible 
protest Against the many and absurd methods of translitera- 
tion at present in use. One Missionary Society employs 
such and such a series of letters and arbitrary signs to express 
unwritten tongues ; another will make use of un entirely different 
mode ; so that, when the languages thus reduced to writing come 
to l)e examined, it is hArd to reconcile one version wiLh another. 
Explorers are quite as bad. Each spells the names of mountains, 
lakes, and rivers after his own heart and his own pet style of 
orthography. It must be admitted that in spelling all foreign 
names which are not fixed by a literature, or in which corruptions 
of old date are unsanctioned by long use, wo English err the 
least. We have almost universally adopted a modified form of 
Lensius’s well-known method. We might, perhaps, go further 
and follow Lopsius altogether ; but at any rate we cab assume 
somewhat of the spirit of the Pharisee, and be devoutly thankful 
that we are not so bad as the French or Germans. It is, however, 
quite time that some universally recognized form of orthography 
existed, by means of which English, French, Germans, Dutch, and 
Portuguese might render by the same conventional means the 
sounds of all languages reduced to Homan writing. As it is, 
look at such a place as Ujiji in mid- Africa. First we have it as 
spelt by the English, not a letter too much, “ Ujiji.” But on a 
Flench map it is “ Oudjidji,” and in a German atlas “ Udschidschi ” 1 
The kingdom of Shoa, which, according to Lopsius’s plan, is spelt 
"Soft,” in French becomes “Olioa,” in German “Schoa,” in 
Italian 14 Scion.” ajtul in Portuguese “ Xoa.” Tho Dutch in the 
South of .Africa, having one of the most cranky national 
alphabets for expressing foreign sounds, arc obliged to render 
Sh and Ch{ which, according to Lepeius, would lie 4 Ti' and 
‘ $*) by Stf aud Tj , which produces much confusion. Both 
the Germans and the Portuguese! however, seem disposed to 



unite with tho English in adopting t one. uniform 
while the French cling with peevish pertfrmeiijr to :£b$lf 
“ national ” mode of misspelling foreign words. The sate® 
which makes a Froncliman persist in calling .Cordova. Cb^i<me 4 
and Genova " Genes,” induces hint still to perpetrate such < 
tics as u Opououd ” and 44 Zoulou” ’* / 

In conclusion, we might advise Mr. Oust, when next be prefitpa 
his book* with polyglot quotations, to see he has them correctly spelt, 
or to take care that they pass the printer's hands unaltered, m 
his prefatory extract from Tasso there are three gross mistakes in 
spelling, and in the Portuguese excerpt from Oamoena— a very 
hackneyed ono, by the by — there are four most palpable errors, which 
give one the idea that either the printer or Mr. Gust baa thought 
it advisable to modify the rough Luritanian tongue into a ladylike 
kind of Italian. All these little eccentricities, however, must not 
turn us from the fact that Mr, Gust has written a very valuable 
book, which no philologist, or even student of ethnology,- OSH 
afford to bo without. 

The Modern Languages of Africa is further supplemented by an 
admirable map, for which the highest praise is due both to Mr. 
Gust, who 44 imagined ” it, and to Herr liavenstein, who carried it 
out geographically. 


TWO NOVELS * 

rpiIERE is nothing that an author dislikes, and consequently, 
-1- the author will say, there is nothing that a critic likes better, 
than quarrelling with titles. Our quarrel with Mrs. Lang’s title 
iti nut very bitter. As apparently intended to signify that her 
story has no elaborate plot, and is not intended to have any, it is 
a mod«9t and appropriate title enough. But, on the other hand, 
it is too modest, for the views do not dissolve but abide very 
pleasantly in the memory. When tho literary explorer of the 
thirty-ninth century finds a unique copy of Mrs. 'Langs hook with 
tho title-page wanting, lie will call it (editing it with much care 
and joy ) li Some Passages in the Life of Eleanor Winton and Those 
About Her,” und he will bo cumbrous! v correct. How Eleanor 
Winton got engaged out of pure good nature to a young mao 
who had plenty of good qualities but was not quite the young 
man ; how she got disengaged by the beneficent agency of fortune 
and the Turf ; and how she and the young man both found their 
fat va (Eleanor’s was decided in the unexpected locality of the 
Diploma Gallery of Burlington House), that is in brief the argu- 
ment of the book. But no brief argument can possibly describe 
it, because it is in reality a succession of scenes connected by 
scarcely any other thread than tho fact that the same personages 
are actors in them for the most part. The character studies, 
which are always true if not very deeply fouiiUs ; the pictures of 
this or that locality ; tho social satire which is distinguished 
from most social satire in novels by tho fact that it is not at all 
pretentious and is quite exact, atq all subordinated to the u dis- 
solving view” design — tbo design, that is to say, of presenting 
a scries of tableaux of actual life of tbo present day. Tho 
society at Knightston, with its complement of “ old Indian 
generals who, when they were not almost ferociously religious, 
wi re usually somewhat profane/’ passes Eleanor on (through 
Brittany, where she is nearly engulfed in a blow-hole and hears 
agreeable local legends) to a Devonshire country-house, the abode 
of her friends tho Bussells, where Ivan, the son and heir, at once 
falls in love with her. She does not fall in love with Ivan ; but 
not disliking him, and having read poetry with him by several 
waterfalls, and seen him catch a trout, &c., sbo is persuaded 
(chiefly by his sister) to save him from the amiable vice of betting, 
which is almost his only serious drawback. But it is understood 
that, wife and “ hook” are incompatible, and that if Mr. Ivan stands 
to win Eleanor, he must neither take nor lay money about any 
other event. Devonshire changes to Paris, where Ivan, who is, 
as Mr. Dolls would say, “man talent,” though abominably 
lazy, takes to studio work in order to 44 do something ” and deserve 
his lady love, The cheerful 44 hazing ” (to speak American) of tho 
studio, leads to a sword duel between Ivan and an Italian 
bully, which is very knowledgably described, except thAt Mrs. Lang 
should not say “ disengaged on his disengagement, 9 but (< counter- 
disengaged on bis change. 9 Eleanor, who by a chance word boa 
rather encouraged the light, is horribly frightened, but does not 
become much more enamoured of her amiable but not very 
wrmpathiqiu lover. Nor is one hopelessly sorry when he breaks 
his vow in respect of betting, and so voids the engagement 
Number One disposed of, we shall not say (for this anatomizing of 
n novel bv scenes and tableaux Is rather hard on the author) who 
Number Two is, or how he comes upon the scene. Let us 1 oifrr 
remark, however, that upon our critical honour (which }s un» 
spotted) we have raTely read so good a crieket-maten In figtionWt 
that which appears efety in the second volume. The Rag giesit d 
in Torn Bromn f which Mr. Hugkee wrote in his happfas tveib,is 
hardly better. From Lords we go to Inventesiehire (by the way, 

? ou must drivo very far and fast to get to the west coast .of 
nverneasshire by the limited mail at five o’clock : pgfoi 
Argyllshire, if Mrs. Lang likee), and here the intrigue, Sippil tt 


Argyllshire, if Mrs. Lang likee), and here the intrigue, suras 
is, knots itself. Number One is provided on the comfortable 
of thacun h m chucunes but Eleanor has to wait $ little 1 
while Number Two is disenchanting himself with 7 (to A 
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Meanwhile there Is en Otoi gathering and 
- . Highknd stories, without too mtay* 4 ferries” and 
■ (*• t0 which sacramental phrases Eleanor or Mrs. 
“ .\httia irreverent), and a famous alkhut-aocident and 


rcscucyTnd everything handsome that a novel-reader can possibly 
have about him, while the dSnouement h not allowed to 
conia Ull we have had a Greek play on Campden Hill and other 
mte things. .This bald enumeration, however, gives no real idea 
of the attraction of the hook, which is most unusual. With very 
raft exceptions the iiction of the day falls into three classes, each 
admitting of every variety of badness, if not of goodness. The 
flllfr *» the mere hack-novel, written because it is the writer’s 
business towrite novels, or because he would liko it to be his 
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bigness i the second is the novel of purpose; the third is the 
novel which the writer perhaps thinks, and certainly would like to 
hjye thought, the novel of inspiration, and of great passions. Mrs. 
14 pg& book declines enrolment in any of these ragged regiments. 
It lii neither a satire, nor a sermon^ nor a prose poem, nor a con- 
venient way of libelling private friends or enemies without fear of 
gaol or fine, nor a sampler of task-work. Why it should please 
people who live a certain life to see that life reflected in fiction, 
Heaven only knows. No writer on aesthetics or apolauetics has 
ever got near the solution of that mystery. But it does ploase 
thcnpi and therefore Mrs. 1 gang's book ought to have a certainty 
of pleasure-giving. The only drawback to its universal circulation 
that we can perceive is that there is apparently another pleasure 
(though we ourselves cannot pretend to share it), which seems to 
cbnsist in seeing how people in fiction live in a manner which is 
neither the reader’s manner nor that of any human beings who 
eVer breathed the vital air. If this latter delight, does chiefly 
riqve any man or woman, let him or her by no means read Mrs. 
Lang. Neither let him read her if he, wants bad taste or bad 
manners or bad French (by the way, her quotations from English 
dri sometimes apparently derived from imprinted, at least unpub- 
lished, texts of well-known works) or bad morals. Neither let 
him read her if ho cannot see a joke, for horo be ninny jokes ; 
neither if lie wants passions “ grand, opic, homicidal, 11 for here, 
though the fueling shown is quite natural and human, it is by no 
moans always or often in altitudes. This is, we admit, warning 
oft’ a very considerable clientele , and it is possible that Mrs. Lang 
may be the reverse of grateful to us. * But ruat cctlum . Wo havo 
not in the leasL exaggerated the pleasure and pastime which the 
book i» pretty cortain to give to people of gooa breeding, reason- 
ably wide interest, a, good taste, and a slight inclination to the 
humorous view of life. It is a pity, perhaps, that some of the 
things here are not enshrined in a more durable setting ; for tbo 
bobk is deliberately, and almost provokingly, ephemeral in design. 
But this design is so closely connected with what is best in it, 
with its pleasant fashion of Jailing the world asido and bidding it 
pirns, that it is almost illogical to grumble. In fact, a very deter- 
mined moralist with a sense of humour (supposing there to be such 
a person) might detect a moral in the slightness with which the 
book is put together. Into theso regions, however, it is not neces- 
sary to enter ; and all that is necessary is once more to express 
thanks to Mrs. Lang for this agreeable entertainment, in which she 
bos chosen to make the figures come liko Bhadows aud so depart. 
There is something remarkably lifelike in your shadow ; and, save 
in quite exceptional circumstances, he is one of the most agreeable 
of companions. 

More than one sentence in Mr. Austey’s now book shows that 
he is quite alive to the dangers and difficulties of a second appear- 
ance. Probably no ono ever altered the venerable joke about the 
“second hour** into an expression of desire to write the second 
book, Whatever some critics may do, we make it a point of 
honour to lower, not to raise, expectations in such a case, 
having regard to the facto of this mortal life. But we must 
Confess, even after this allowance, to a ccrtAin feeling of dis- 
appointment lu The Giant's Robe, and that although we by no 
means share the somewhat extravagant estimate which was made 
fft some quarters of Vice Verad, The main idea of the present book 
has been made familiar to those who have not as well as to those 
who have read it as it came out hi magazine form by a rather 
ubpleAsant discussion which we shall notice presently. It is the 
paining off as his own by a plausible aud ambitious but vain and 
worthless man of a book which has been confided to him by a 
fifend ; of his winniug by this means not merely fame but love ; 
ef the self-sacrifice of his victim, and of the conflict in the mind of 
hit hdfe when she discovers the rascality of her husband. Such 
details and embroilments as the story contains form the only 
egquse for, its length, and we shall not dwell on them further than 
J? j}! aw T 5 Am the thoroughgoing scoundrel of the piece, Harold 
Gauyn (Mark Asfaburn.the wearer of borrowed plumes, is only a 
pareekscoundrel, though he is a very complete cad), appears to us 
•ndmprohable and an uninteresting scoundxtt> and tliat nis naacbl- 
wtm are unintelligibly dovked, and not too reasonably dis- 
covered* The occasional touches of broad farce, such as the 
alcohoUaisg of an intrusive gander, and the blunder of a lather 
who,* baying the same initial as bis son, opens a letter ad- 
immM W* latter, ^psistakes the rejection of a novel called 
r Bells Jangled f&i some remarks about the bells of his 
hpuse, might not be out of plage in a consistent extra- 
WWaa«a, hut MI of thoir efhet somewhat in tv novel of 
ternary life, and, at least in parte, of more than ordinary paa- 
St Mr. Anitey’t sketches of the more repulsive side of 
JSipsh middle-dose life, though not unfaithful, seem: to us to 
hek the redeeming touches which save such things not merely 


in the work of a great genius like Miss Austen, but in at least 
the earlier work of a respectable talent tike Mrs. Oliphant. The 
heroine, Mabel Langton, is not’ bad, Afcd het little sister Dolly is 
excellent ; but these characters, and a few flashes elsewhere, can 
hardly justify the book. Nor cab we entirely pass over the un- 
pleasant subject alluded to above. AVe needbnot discuss the general 
justice of charges of plagiarism of ideas (plagiarism of actual ex- 
pression is, of course, another thing). But if an author moots 
6uch a charge at all, he can only meet it satisfactorily by recog- 
nizing the facts fully. Mr* Anstey, in a preface dealing with the 
subject, says that he has read nothing with such a donnfa as his 
book except a certain Christmas story. He must have seen that 
other sources, especially Mr. Follott Synge’s Tim Singleton, were 
alleged ; and it would have been better, we think, if, at any rate 
after the finishing of bis own book, he bed reed Tom Singleton, 
and made a frank acknowledgment of the similarity. Every one 
is, of course, bound to accept bis impliod statement . that he had 
and bos not read this book ; and it is quite unnecessary to inquire 
whether, in talking over the plan or his own novel with any 
friend who had wad Tom Singleton, he may have, unconsciously 
received suggestions and guilelessly adopted them, or whether 
any other solution of tho difficulty may bo discoverable. But in 
such cases there are, we think, only two courses— complete 
silence, which in case of innocence, as of guilt, is sometimes 
best, aud a very much moro frank uud complete dealing with the 
mutter than Mr. Anstey has permitted himself in his preface to 
The. Giant V Kobe, For, as it happens, it is not the mere borrowed 
plumes which this book has in common with Mr. Synge’s, but 
oilier matters. No man ever loses by frauk acknowledgment of 
eveu apparent obligations; and, though a diflerent profaco would 
not have made The Giant V Hole a better book, it could cortainly 
have done it no harm. 


4 TUB COURT Off THE TCJILEMKS.* 

milERK is a great d( j nl more sound than sense in this history of 
the Court of the Tuilcries. Yet we should not be surprised 
wore wo to hear it described ns a brilliant piece of writing. The 
author’s style is so pretentious that the ignorant and unsuspicious 
reader may easily bo deceived. In fact, even the wary reviewer 
may for a few pages remain in some hesitation. But before long 
ho finds that behind the clatter of words there is nothing that 
follows, and that the further he reads the less capable is he of 
thinking. As ho closes tho book he look that lie has been pelted 
by a pitiless Bbower of words, but that of fresh ideas he has not 
received a single one. Neither indeed does he feel tho satisfaction 
of carrying olf a new fact or two ; for the author is so violent a 
partisan that ho can place no trust in either her statements or her 
judgment. For her authority she often quotes u private letters.” 
Yet for somo of her statements surely to quote any authority at 
All is ridiculous. Every ono knows that Bliicker was thrown 
to tbo ground at Ligny, that the French cavalry passed ovor 
him, that ho was remounted, and rejoined his troops. For 
all this there is no need to give as an authority in the footnote 
u Private letters of 1S14 and 1815” She might almost as 
well toll her readers that from the best private sources she bad 
learnt that 011 June 18, 1S15, a great battle was fought somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels. It wore to be wished that she 
had taken the trouble to study the later writers on the great cam- 
paign of 1815, aud had not brought up onco more all the stale 
Napoleonic lies about treachery. M These nets of treachery,” she 
adds, “ at the very outset of the campaign would not of course 
have sufficed to give victory to the Allies ; but it was because of 
them tho Duke was designated by tbo French, ‘Lo lidros par 
hasard, 1 and that Napoleon a project of surprising the two armies, 
and placing himself in tho space that Wellington and Bliicher bad 
left between them, was altogether frustrated.” To Lady Jackson, 
when she makes such a statement os this, we can only make the 
same reply that Mr. Lurched! inado to Lady Blarney, u Fudge.” 
She does not openly accuse Grouchy of treachery ; he might ouly 
have been guilty of indecision. But, owing to bis absence from 
the battlefield and “ other contretemps resulting from indecision or 
treachery,” tho battle, she says, was lost. But there are traitors 
still unknown, “If ever,” she writes, “the memoirs of M. do 
Tallcyraud reveal the truth, and nothing but tbo truth, con- 
cerning his intriguing and eventful career, they may tell who 
raised tho fatal cry of ' Sauvo qui pent I’ at Waterloo, and 
throw a new light on the battle of tbo 18th of Juno.” What 
pitiable childishness is this, and how insulting to the general 
and soldiers of the defeated army! The credulity of tho 
French, and, it would seem, of foreign advocates. u£ the French, 
is almost immeasurable. Yet it nearly passes belief that any 
ono should seriously maintain that on old utatosroan was able 
beforehand to hire traitors, who, in tho midst of tho roar of 
a great battle that spread over miles of ground, by raising the 
cry of “ Sauve qui peut! ” should break the line of a whole 
army* Murat’s absence from Waterloo was, it seems, as fatal as 
tfie .presence of these traitors. Lady Jackson says — and if Lady 
Jackson were Belkina herself she oould not apeak on military 
matters with greater confidence— rtbat |( there were moments on 
the &tal 1 8th when the dauntless intrepidity of that brave officer 
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leweia, and in the nee of life was two or three dm in advance of Ihera* 
voice was loudest end hie bead oftonssfc et the window. But r noticed 
that when he hod kept the position too long, the others evidently Made it 
uncomfortable in his rear, and after fidgetting about awhile, he would be 
compelled to book down. But retaliation was then easy, and l fear W* mates 
apent festagrecable moments at that look-out. 'they would dose their eyes 
and slidnack into the cavity, as if the world had suddenly lost Us charm 
for them. 

It is not easy to review those volumes except by quotation. We 
find ourselves, in reading them both, moving in the conduct of a 
moot genial and delightful companion, whose enterprise and 
humour and whose strong humanity temper tlie earnestness of 
bis purpose and the breadth of his knowledge. Wafo-Jlobin 
deals with birds almost entirely ; the author calls it "an invitation 
to the study of ornithology,** and he certainly woos the dubious 
student in extremely dulcet tones. He tells' us about the mys- 
terious coming and going of the migratory species, and something 
of the impulse which directs their movements. He tells us of the 
feathered population that make the old hemlock woods hilarious 
when nobody is by to rudely disturb their sequestered mirth. ITo 
show b us what birds the spring brings to the environs of Wash- 
ington, to the Adirond&cs, to the fine Mountains in, the south 
of New York State, and everywhere he is the same lively and re- 
freshing companion. As a writer Mr. Burroughs strikes us as 
singularly free from any sort of atfeefcation, and it is the manly 
simplicity of bis style which gives it so groat a charm. He loves to 
watch the creatures at peace in their homes, but bo does not pre- 
tend to bo a humanitarian. He is a sportsman all through *, and 
the poet— was it not Emerson P — who asked “ Hast thou named 
all the birdj without a gun P ” would receive from him a frank 
confession in the negative. 

The book of Locusts and Wild Honey is not leBS delightful, but 
more miscellaneous in its contents. It deals with the li&bits of 
bees, the growth of strawberries', the question 44 Is it going to 
rain P ” the habit of using one’s eyes in the woods, and a dozen 
such bewitching subjects of natural gossip. We have very seldom 
the pleasure of meeting with two little volumes which we can 
recommend to our readers so entirely without reserve as those. j 


LIFE OF LUTHER.* 

rnHE translation of Dr. Kiistlin s book is perhaps the only solid 
JL thing left behind it by the English celebration of tho four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birthday. The author has the 
repute in his own fatherland of being the most completely fur- 
nished 4i Lutherkenner ” of our generation. Scholars who differ 
most widely from him in his view of hi9 hero, whether from the 
anti-Lutheran or ultra-Lutheran side, agroe in conceding that, no 
other modem biographer of the Reformer has made so encyclopedic 
And conscientious a study of all tho accessible materials, at least 
of all which wore accessible prior to the recent publication of tho 
Vatican documents. When we speak of this book as u solid/* 
however, we use tho quality comparatively, for we cannot but 
bear in mind tho very paltry character of tho whole of the Luther 
literature which was contributed last year by English pens in 
honour of tho German Reformer. Tho work promised by Dr. 
Wace was not ready in time for the November festival, and no 
other Englishman who could pretend to bo a scholar, historian, 
and theologian felt inspired to stand forward as tho colleague of 
Mr. Tupper and Dr. Stoughton. But it must not. bo forgotten that 
this book, which so brilliantly outshines all its English competitors 
of the same date, is not a translation of Dr. Kosilin’s really im- 
portant contributions to Luther literature, of tho two volumes on 
the Reformer’s life and writings, or of the two volumes on his 
theology and its historical development. These wore works for 
scholars and inquirers, whereas tho present book is nothing more 
than a translation of the abridged “ Life,” prepared by Dr. 
KtisUin, as he tells us in his short preface, for tho service of “ the 
wide circle of what are called educated German readers.” Every- 
body in Germany a lew months ago was talking About' Luther, 
and it was necessary that the talkers should know something 
about him. Tho book answered to the occasion. It contains nine 
parts of hagiography to ouly a tenth part of criticism. It may bo 
fairly described as a long festival sermon to Germans on tbe feast- 
day of tbe greatest and most popular of tbe national heroes. The 
reviewer, who complains that such a book is not sufficiently 
critical might as reasonably complain that the sermon of a Roman 
Catholic prekeher on the festival of St, Francis de Sales dwells 
too much upon his virtues and too little upon his faults, Tho, 
book does not contftin a single verifying reference, And its author 
expressly cautions his critics that if they wAnt to see the grounds 
on which his statements are based they must turn from this 
sketch to his larger picture, Luther , arm Lcben una mne 
Schriftm* The failings of the Reformer as a man and a theologian 
are not indeed wholly ignored ; but it quite belongs to the book’s 
“ occasional ” character, in an old sense of that adjective, that the 
failings of tbe ideal hero of the Germans should be touched with 
an exceedingly tender and sparing hand. The pressure is re- 
markably light in Dr. Ktistlin's handling of the Peasants' War, as it 
also Mfchis treatment of the ugliest sore of all— the bigamy of 
PhiUp tit Hesse, which nearly killed Mekncthon, and which was 
oppoaai so vehemently by the courageous bqt headstrong Nicholas 
von Amsdorf, tbe “Bishop” of the Lutherans, whom Luther 
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reverenced as his superior, and whom he declared to be a 
" theologian by nature.” It it curious that the most elaborate 
and powerful apology for the. part of Luther in this terrible scandal 
should have been composed by an Englishman, Archdeacon Hare, 
and not by a German. In hie handSng of the conflict with tbe « 
Swiss, Dr. Kttstlin does not fcil to do ^Justice to Zwinglj. 
Throughout tbe book its " occasional ” character is evident in the 
stress which tbe author lays upon the national character of hit 
hero. The German reverence for Luther 'is a tradition too deeply 
ingrained to be affected by criticism." For tbe great mass of 
every people the reverence for the national heroes must of course 
always rest mainly upon tradition. The German reverence for 
Luther dilfera from that of other nations for their herpes in the 
fact that Luther tho Hauimter is as completely the hero of the 
German family as the public Luther is the ’ hero of the German 
nation. A picture of the heroic Luther at Worms, or of the 
militant Luther affixing the theses to the door of the Schlosakirche 
At Wittenberg, is invariably paired with a picture of the domestic 
Luther in the midst of his family. The happy German parsonage, 
from which so great a host of eminent men have proceeded, “ the 
sons of the clergy,” is the creation of Luther. Dr. Kfcmn, the 
one German who knows most about Luther, has found this 
tradition existing and powerful, and in his abridged Life of the 
national hero has aimed chiefly at showing how fully the national 
tradition is justified by the facts. That the hold of Luther upon 
the German mind is to be sought in his objective national and 
family character, as the German of the Germans, and sot in hie 
subjective doctrine, has been keenly perceived by French critics 
of all schools. It was pointed out during the celebrations of last 
November by journals so opposed as the lUnublique Frcmptm and 
the Univere. Indeed, the latter weut so far os to propose some- 
thing like a ground of union, or rather of truce, betwixt Atheistic 
French Republicans and Clericalist French U 1 tramontanes in their 
common and necessary hatred to Luther as tho Qermanmi - 
mug Germanorutn. 44 Every Frenchman,” the Unimrg said, 44 must 
curse Luther.” The war with Bismarck was a war with Luther. 
The 14 great revenge ” of France against Germany will not only be 
a triumph of the anti-clerical Republic over Bismarck, but a 
triumph of the Pape over Protestantism. Gambetta and Pius IX. 
will rejoice together over it. 44 The first French army which crosses 
tho Rhine,” though it may be full of fanatical Anti-clericalists, 
will discern that it is its first duty 14 to cast down all the statues of 
Luther. The fat! of the Protestant Empire and the destruction of 
the heresy of the monk of Wittenberg will be celebrated in tho 
• Te Deum * sung by the French victors iu Berlin.” Dr. DuUingor, 
even when ho could still bp called a Roman Catholic, could not 
quite froo himself from a German's natural pride in Luther. It is 
not hard to detect this in the biography of the Reformer which he 
contributed a quarter of a century ago' to the Freiburg JE trehm~ 
lexikon , which he afterwards republished separately under tho 
title of Luther , fine Skizze. It was surely a patriotic admiration 
which moved him to call the Reformer 44 a Gorman man, and 
that man the greatest man of his age.” It seems to have • escaped 
the F^nch critics that Luther, at one crisis of his life, seriously 
thought of seeking a refuge in France. After his escape from 
Augsburg, when Cajetsn urged tbe Elector Frederick to send his 
troublesome subject to Rome, Luther imagined that France would 
be the safest country into which he could flee, because in hi* 
appeal from the Pope to the Council he had boon asking upon the 
famous precedent of the University of Fqri*# It would have 
been a singular anticipation of the 44 grertt revenge ” if the French 
had gallicized the German of the Germans. 

Dr. Kfetlin’s abridgement can only be of secondary use to 
scholars ; indeed, it is far lees useful than the articles which ha 
contributed two years ago to the new edition of the Leipzig 
UcalencyclopOdie . We should have thought that 44 the wide circle 
of educated German readers” for whom it was compiled ought at 
least to have been supplied with an index, and with dates at tho* 
head of each page. The author frequently departs' from the strict 
putsuit of the order of time, so that he may pursue more conven- 
iently the order of subject. This is always confusing in a biography,, 
and it it especially confusing in a biography gf Luther, because it is. 
important to know at what point iu his development of bis theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical position, and under what pressure of 
outward circumstances, ho made this or that utterance. £ho 
translation is unusually good, and we* rarely detect that we ore 
not reading an original English work. /There is a .touch of affecta- 
tion in the rendering of Cajetan and Bucer into forms so utterly 
noyel among us as “ Caietan ” and 44 Bjitzer.” Bucer had so much, 
to do with England, not wholly to the profit of the English 
Church, that hejuighi at least hays been allowed to keep the 
name which has been acclimatized in. English history and con- 
troversy for more thiin three- hundred jests. . Besides? Luther 
himself called him Bocer. We recollect, one of bis ttncomr ,J 
mentarv references to ( ltbe Bucer” iu a letter to Chancellor 
Bruck in 1543 m the Articles of ,tffe ^forming* Archbishop and 
Elector of Koln, Hermann vpn Wied— “ Ieh das Klnppermaul, 
den Bucer, hier wol epiire ” (Wplch, xxi. 486, 487). One of tbe* 
most useful and interesting features of the present volume is its 
rich supply of really good woodcuts, especially Ka faithfel repro- 
ductions of portraits %J)ttrer and Cranach, apd from other con- 
temporary originals. . There are seventeen by Cranach alone, 
f ’ 'A translation of Dr. Kfisttins abridgment Would have been a 
move Appropriate contribution to the Ebgliab celebration of the 
Luthef festival, if ii hadbeep put under the editorship of a com- 
patent' English historian and theologian. The committee whjMfc 
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organised mi directed the English celebration was composed 
chiefly of men who knew very little indeed about Lather. Let it 
bo granted that England, like all the rest of the world, owes a 
great deal to Lather. It 1 this be the case, it was surely to be wished 
that to life of Luther for the uso of the English people should have 
beetteotoething more than a lazy translation of a Life of Luther 
written 'expressly for the Gorman people. It should have laid 
•amhetrMB upon tho relations between Luther and the English 
dating his life and after his death. It might have indicated the 
renttrStable debts of Luther, during his best period, to the writings 
of the great Englishman, William Occam. A hot English anti* 
Lutheran, indignant nt what he thought the undue fuss being 
made about Luther in England, gravely proposed the publication 
of the controversial book of King Henry VlLt. against the German 
monk as a profitable antidote. Mr. Spurgeon had the wit to dis- 
Oover that most of our own countrymen who took any eager part 
in celebrating the Luthor festival would have been condemned by 
Luther as heretics ; while Luther would have sympathized moat, 
as. he “ symbolized ” most, with those amongst us who took no 
eager part in keeping tho November feast. A collection of Luther’s 
own sayings about our ancestors, and bis criticisms upon our national 
character, which were certainly not founded upon a very exact know- 
ledge, would at least have had the merit of being amusing ; while a 
catena of English Nonconformists and Separatist condemnations of 
all that was distinctively Lutheran in theology and the doctrine 
of tho Sacraments as distinctly “ Popish/* would have been instruc- 
tive and profitable. Tho one point, which distinguishes tho 
Lutheran separation from the English Reformation — the relation 
betwoen the reformers and tho bishops — is touched upon iu Dr. 
Kostlin’s abridgment; but it is not developed. lie is bound by 
the necessities of his position, as well as by the traditions of Ger- 
man Protestantism, to under-estimate its significance. In Luther’s 
extraordinary consecration of his friend and disciple, Nicholas von 
Amsdorf, as “ Bishop ” of Naumburg, we may perhaps detect the 
precedent for John Wosley’s equally extraordinary consecration of 
one of his disciples as a “Bishop.” Luther held that the bishops 
possessed a jus dioinum only in the sense in which kings, electoral 
princes, and the emperor, possessed it — the office had been evolved 
by the providence of God in llis government of the human kind. 
Apostolical succession, other than that which is directly communi- 
cated to every Christian through tho Sacrament of baptism, did 
not belong to the episcopate. Luther’s doctrino, it must he noted, 
was totally unlike tho ordinary Protestant doctrine, which declares 
every “ Christian ” to be a priest by virtue of 11 conversion.” It is 
impossible in this world to \>e quite sure who is and who is not 
properly “ converted,” as the history of Protestant sectarianism, 
with its ceaseless generation of new sects, has sufficiently proved. 
It may be certain that every Christian is a priest ; but what, irre- 
fragable proof is there that this man or that woman is a Christian P 
Luther’s reply is held by all Protestant sectaries to be funda- 
mentally anti-Protestant. He declares baptism to ho the sufficient 
proof of Christianity, the ordination to the Christian priesthood. 
If he had logically developed his theory ho must have conceded 
the priesthood to women. The clergy/in bis view, were simply 
those among the priests who had been elected and set apart for 
the special ministry of the word and sacraments. When the 
Bishop of Naumburg died, the Chapter of the Cathedral elected 
their scholarly provost, Johann von Pflug, as his successor. It 
was the custom of the canons to apply for the congt £ Hire of tho 
Elector, their sovereign, who virtually nominated the new bishop. 
They omitted tho application in this case, on the ground that the 
Elector, Johann Friedrich, had censed to he a Catholic. The 
Elector rejected their choice, and nominated Nicholas von 
Amsdorf as Bishop of Naumburg and Zeiz, giving as his four 
reasons for the fitness o? the appointment that Nicholas von 
Amsdotf was unmairied, gifted, learned, and of noble birth. The 
Evangelical prelate received tho “Jluldigung” of the municipal 
council of Naumburg on the 20th of Junuary, 1542, and two days 
later took possession of Zeiz. Luther himself “ consecrated * 
Amsdorf In the Cathedral with the laying on of hands ; and the 
people of the diocese were infonued that u true and genuine bishop 
naa been chosen for them by the sovereign and the estates, in 
union with the clergy, and they were called upon to givo their 
consentient “ Amen,” after the example of the Christian people in 
the age of St. Cyprian. The canons of the Cathedral wore 
ordered to take the oath of obedionoe to their new “ Bishop.” 
The Elector prohibited Amsdorf from signing himself, after t he 
manner of the Catholic bishops, gratia Dei or “von Qottes 
Gnaden.” If any one will take the pains, as we have 
taken, to go through all the subsequent letters of Luther to 
Amsdorf during the few years of his “ episcopate,* he will be sur- 
prised at the pertinacity with which the Reformer insisted upon 
treating the “ Bishop ” whom he had himself consecrated a# his 
own ecclesiastical superior. He regularly gave the title of 
Bishop * to any preacher who ministered to a group of congrega- 
tions; out at the same time he invariably Called each of these un- 
odnaacrated bishops his “brother.” Thus he addressed Bucer in 
154 ® ft* u Btohop of tbo Churches of Sirassburg * and bU “ beloved 
brother in Christ)” 5 and LautCrbach as “ Priest and Bishop of 
Firtofc and the luighbouring Churches” and his “dearest brother 
in the LoWL” Spalatin, Rymaut, Ffeffingor, and others, were each 
addressed as “ Bishop and brother.” But there is a gradual 
aectaufcm indignity afid raydrence of address in Luther's letters to 
Amsdorf bwweentbe dale of the consecration of Amsdorf as 
Bishop of Naumburg and the death of tho Reformer. In his 
lettezq to Amsdorf prior to his consecration Luther always 


addressed him as his “brother,” but after that jsyenfcbe at oncO 
began to write to the Evangelical "prelate 'as 
Christ, Lord Nicholas von Amsdorf, Bishop in Naumburg! his 
venerated superior in the Lord.” In 1544 and f <545 Luther 
dropped the surname, addressed Amsdorf simply by hfr Christian 
name, and began to call him his “ father in Christ.* BSnxft tho 
three last years of his life Luther never failed to address. imsdpif 
in the customary forms used in writing to Oatholie bishops.** A 
letter on “ the day of St. Vitus, 1545, in which Luther thanks 
his “ reverend father * for a present of wine, and informs Mm that 
“ Satan had kept him awake all night with the agonies of the 
stone,” is subscribed, “ To tho reverend father in God, Nicholas^ 
Bishop of Naumburg, our most gracious lord.” The same formula 
is used by Luther in all his later letters to Amsdorf. The 
masterful Wesley differed widely from Luther in this respect, for 
Wesley never allowed his Methodist w Bishop ” to suppose that hd 
had elevated him into his own superior by ordaining him t6 the 
episcopate. 

D1AKY AND LETTERS Ol* THOMAS HUTCHINSON.* 

p OVERNOR HUTCHINSON played a conspicuous and im- 
VJ portant part in some of tho events which preceded the War 
of American independence. He was most honestly attached to 
the principle of maintaining tho connexion between the colonies 
now forming part of the United States and tho mother-country, 
and he lost much by his devotion to an unsuccessful cause. ^ In 
all tho relations of life his character appears to have been estim- 
able and blameless. Ho is further well known by hisWn History 
of the. Colony of Massachusetts. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that his great-grandson should entertain a high respect 
for his memory, and should thinlc it incumbent upon him to edit 
tho diary and letters of his ancestor, with a viow to the vindica- 
tion of his public conduct— a conduct which is amply recorded in 
history, and which would appear to oil impartial readers to stand 
in no want of vindication, and upon the explanation of which 
little or no additional light is now thrown by his zealous de- 
scoudaut, although ho claims to fill an important blank in the 
history of the American Revolution, and a bulky volume has 
been produced by him in his attempt to do so. 

It is indeed Bomotimcs unfortunate when papers and letters have 
been preserved to an inordinate extent in a preceding generation, 
and when the piety of ancostor-worship is displayed in similar 
excess in a succeeding ono. It iB also to he regretted when the 
laudable desire to do justice to a reputation which is supposed to 
ho in need of defence, and to do honour to a worthy progenitor, is 
not accompanied by tho literary skill and experience required to 
make the best use of materials, especially when they are them- 
selves generally deficient in points of novel and salient interest. 

The general facts of the life of Governor Hutchinson are well 
known, lie was a native of Boston, a circumstance which tended 
to aggravate his unpopularity when he took part against his 
fellow-colonists. He first came to London as agent for Boston in 
1 738. lie was for many years a member of tho Colonial Chamber in 
Massachusetts, of which he was for three years Speaker. After having 
been for some time on tho Colonial Council, he became Lieutenant- 
Governor, and was finally appointed Governor in 1770, having also 
for some time filled the place of Chief Justice, although not a' 
regularly trained lawyer. Hutchinson's name, however, is pro- 
bably most familiar in connection with tho once-famous corre- 
spondence which by some means came into the hands of Franklin, 
which was afterwards published, and which led to the proceedings 
which, more than any others, determined Franklin to a course 
of implacable hostility against England, and completelyput an 
end to any hopes of a peaceful solution of the existing difficulties 
botween Groat Britain and her North American possessions. 

The story is well told by the late Earl Stnnhope in his history 
of the period. So far back as in 1765 Hutchinson’s unpopularity 
in Boston was bo great that Ms house was then sacked by a mob, 
a circumstance not likely to improve the friendly nature of his 
relations with his colonial fellow-subjects, and his lack of favour 
in America was shared by bis brothers-in-law Andrew, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Peter Oliver, Chief Justice, ae 4 well ae by hie sons, 
to whom some of the unfortunate tea cargoes were consigned, 
Tho letters in question were written by the Governor and by' 
Andrew Oliver to Mr. Thomas Whateloy, who bad been at one time 
Secretary under Mr. Grenville, and was afterwards Under-Secre- 
tary of State to Lord SulMk, and whored in 1772. After Whateley's 
death these letters passed into the possession of Franklin, at that 
time resident in London as agent for the House of Assembly of 
Massachusetts, and they were transmitted by him to the Speaker of 
that House. They were letters tohick had not men written in a 
public capacity, Although relating to public affairs andtendMgto 
influence public measures, but which contained nothing whlch waS 
unworthy of the writers as public officials and . opponeiite Of* 
colonial independence. But they did contain strong aha unguarded 
expressions against the opposition party in Boston, mid certainly 
were never intended for publication. Th* American yiw of 
them is, that they were as untrue in their statements dp the# were 
jinskfious in their intentions in. describing the prevailing dhfcPatent 
as due to a factious spirit and intrigues, and in sdggeerihgdosrdbn 
and recourse to military force. * ■ ' v 

They were sent by ftanklin withou t disoloelng theperpon from 

* Diavy and Letters if Thomas ftutekinwnni 
Compiled by P. O. Hutchinson. London : Bampsen LOW 
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got them finder the ptofolee t fiat they should not t* gen* 
JW *todd Imotoorprintod, and that they wetoto be to MM to 
hh^aftav having been seen only for their private satisfaction by a 
four men of important position, and with the wish that a good 
should prevail between the mother-country and the 

It.’ k not surprising that the letters got into wider circulation 
tbari* may have been intended, and that they were ultimately 
printed and published, with the result that a petition was 
sent to England for the dismissal of the writers from the public 
oifioes held by them. Mr. William Whateley, a surviving brother 
of the recipient of the letters, took the matter up ; and suspicion 
fell upon Sir. John Temple, who had been a Commissioner of 
Customs at Boston, and who was a friend of Franklin's, as the 
person who had communicated the letters to him. A very savage 
duel took place between these gentlemen, of which full particulars 
are given in. the present volume j and, as he alleged, to prevent 
further bloodshed and complications, Franklin thou avowed him- 
self ae the persoirresponsible for the publication of the lettere ; and 
this brought upon him an application made by the brother in the 
Court of Chancery in respect of his sharo in the transaction. 

The public and more important part of the matter proceeded to 
the hearing of the Massachusetts petition before the Privy Council, 
which took placo on tho oventful 29th January, 1774. Franklin 
was present., and the arguments for the petitioners were feebly 
supportod by Dunning and Lee; while, on the other hand, 
W edderburn, who appeared as Solicitor-General for the Crown, 
made an effective speech, full of strong remarks and taunts against 
Franklin, such os it was impossible for him to forget or forgive. 
The petition was dismissed. AU remaining hopes of reconciliation 
were destroyed by tho removal of Franklin from his office of 
Deputy Postmaster-General in America, and tho resort to arms 
which had for so long a time been looming in the distance now 
hocame inevitable. 

In the month of July 1774 Governor Hutchinson came to 
England, and the diary begins, which, although not without 
interest, cannot be said to add anything of valuo to what was 
already known of the matters of historical moment to which it 
relates. He was naturally much with Lord Dartmouth, the 
Secretary of State, at that time attending to American affairs, 
and on his arrival was almost immediately introduced by him to 
the King. Tho conversation which passed in & long interview is 
given without abridgment, and exhibits George III. to some 
advantage. The King approved of tho Governor’s administration, 
and said that nothing could be more cruol than tho treatment he 
had met with in the betraying of his private letters. Tho 
Governor then named the six peieons to whom, as he under- 
stood, the com niunicHt ion of t he letter had been limited by Franklin, 
and the King asked mauv questions showing hismiuuto knowledge 
of persons and events and his desire to got all tho information he 
could from his visitor. 

Hutchinson appears to have had Access to somo of tho best 
society in London, and some illustrations of tho lifo and manners 
of the period urny bo gleaned from his journal. Ho officially 
Attended Lord Dartmouth’s lov6os, and was frequently at the 
King’s Court., then habitually hold an Sundays. On Sunday even- 
ings, too, there were receptions at tho bousos of tho Lord 
Chancellor and of Lord Mansfield, as well as by Dr. lleberdon, tho 
eminont physician, at whose receptions wore present bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Church. 15 ut the Governor seems to lmvo been a 
plain New Englander, with few tastes and of unadorned mind, and 
without that power of graphically describing what is heard and 
seen which is so necessary to give any charm to a regular record 
of the events of daily life. He paid visits in tho country, and 
mentions the hours of meals at Lord Townsend's, in Norfolk, as 
breakfast at eleven, dinner at half-past four, and supper at eleven. 
At another country house, where cards were played in the evening, 
it is mid that the mean custom, was kept up of making the guests 
pay for the cords used by them. Tins is followed by the very in- 
telligible remark that vails are generally laid aside, which occasions 
tho wonderful inquiry by the editor in a note of “ What does this 
mean P” A still more remarkable note is Added in another place, 
In w]hich the excellent Governor says that he preferred Terence’s 
. Asuhitii as aeon bjr*him at Westminster School, to some recent 
performances at which he had agisted at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, to which the following information is appended:— 
u Terpnce, originally a manumitted slave, was the author of tho 
hoitoo sum, hutnaui nil a me alien mn puto.’ His Andna 
is saidto have been adapted from Menander. After attending 
an evening party, the Governor descants on the name of '* rout" 
~ Svipff given an unfavourable idea of such meetings in New 
lor that nothing can he more moderate, decent, and 
i than such assemblies. 

. ^4;omni^?e exp^cssod in the diary and letters amply confirm 
fret tbst id England a very inadequate notion was entertained 
of the dowers of resistance possessed by the colonies, and of their 
dote^uunation to exert them. The preparations for a Southern 
Qmigmm in 1774 are ridiculed, and the strongest belief js stated in 
the aiipomnce of tbeoolonies to withstand the unanimous will of 
the «0the*-<»untry to retain .them in subjection. Towards tho 
ehff’afTOfo yeto Butchmsou teeth* to have thought that tone re- 
conciliation cohid be effected by a modified exercise of the mjper- 
Wfeodenca of Parliament. But it woe then too late for any 
compromise to be accepted* The cbfe&fte knew their oWn adult 
gtHh^tMdliiwugh it wto not yet apl^edated id England, and 
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were resolved upon naetniriiir"^ , 

curious coincidence thafcon the ■ . _ _ _ t 

emmfatiAg to paper his views 'of &ode rif am^igement 

( 4 th Nov?.i774) the Dedaration^oirBfehtewas i awSRS 
Philadelphia. . 

The diary is now published down< to'thh^hd ,of 1775. H fy. 
said to have been continued by Governor Bufobinson aster ae 
May 1780, and that what remains to be printed,, together with the 
further letters of concurrent date, exceeds in bulk ill that has been 
given in the present volume. If more should be published, the 
editor proposes adopting a judicious selection, instead of the full 
transcript of the diary and lettere which now appears. Such a 
course may he recommended as a very desirable one, tor the editor’s 
own lamentation over a certain letter which he Jhse printed* that 
it is a very disappointing one, will probably be extended by most 
of kls readers to the greater part of what he has thought It hie 
pious and pitiless duty to communicate at full length to the public. 


ARCTIC TRAVEL.* 1 

T HERE is some cause for regret that Mr. McCormick has not 
exercised more discretion in preparing the diaries of hit 
Arctic and Antarctic voyages for tho press. 1 b their present shape* 
we must confess, there is too apparent a need of a thorough Win- 
nowing and rearrangement of these bulky volumes, whose wantol 
sequence and method promises fair to balfie the patience and enter- 
prise of the Average reader of works of travel. If, in the interests 
of the general public, Mr. McCormick could have enlisted the 
services of some such mysterious sgoncy as is now familiar in 
artistic circles under the name of “ a ghost," we feel he Would 
have given his book that chance of success it fairly merits : to. it 
is, only enthusiasts iu the matter of Polar voyages will, we feat, 
take the pains to study tho printed evidence of his travelled career. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of his literary method* 
the author has deserved well at our hands for the numerous re- 
productions of his original sketches of plaoos very rarely illus- 
trated by careful And accurate observers: his very interesting 
panorama of the great volcanic range on the Antarctic coast* of 
which Mounts Erebus and Terror are tho loftieet peaks, being for 
that reason of peculiar interest and value. Indeed, when wfe take 
into account the great v&riotyof Arctic experience which has fhlleh 
to the lot of the writer of this book, we cannot but regret that Its 
narrative is not characterized by picturesquo description and Iocs! 
information, as well as by frequent and elaborate illustration. Mr. 
McCormick is a member of the medical service of the EngRrih 
navy, and in his official capacity and as a scientific collector and 
investigator has served on no less than threo Polar expeditious. 
In 1S27 ho was of llio party who, with Parry as their leader, 
sought the North Polo from the western side of Greenland. 
Twelve years later ho sailed in the Erebus, which with its 
famous consort the Terror was under the command of Captain 
Ross, to explore tho Southern sous ; visiting in three Succes- 
sive years that extraordinary barrier of ice and mountain wh ic h 
cuts off the Antarctic Ocean from a hitherto unexplored con- 
tinent. On the first vLit of Ross to this region he found* 
and named after his vessels, the splendid peaks of Erebus frqp 
Terror, of whose grand outlines the panoramic sketch before 
alluded to gives an excellent idea. Few sights on our globe can 
be more impressive than Mount Erebus os it towers twelve thou- 
sand feet above the frozen edge of that desolate ebaat, pouring 
forth night and day a pillar of smoke and flame into the cbm 
gloom. 

On one of these voyages a collision in the night nearly sent tho 
Erebus and Terror to tho bottom, and the former only escaped 
tho one peril to find herself under tho Ice of an iceberg* whose 
hard, blue sides she almost scraped with her yards— an imminent 
peril from which alone she was saved by the calmness and fine 
seamanship of her captain. In those years spent in Southern seas 
Mr. McCormick became the friend of Sir John Franklip, then, the 
Governor of Tasmania — a friendship which led him to take an active 
interest in the schemes which many years later were set on foot 
for the rescue of that unfortunate adventurer in the Northern 
Arctic circle. Mr. McCormick accompanied the squadron of Sir 
Edward Belcher, fitted out by the English Government in the 
hope of finding traces of the lost expedition, and was especially 
eager to conduct a boat expedition up Melville Channel, where ho 
believed it was most likely Franklin and his comrades might 
have been. Obstacles, however, the nature of which he himse l f 
relates at considerable length, were created; and he retorted to 
England after one abortive, but hazardous* boat journey in a sen 
rapidly closing up with incoming ice. f * 

As a continuation* of the tradition of A ratio adventure and 
heroism, the log of tho steamer Jeannette, edited % Wifoof 
her gallant commander, Lieutenant De Long, of the united States 
navy, is extremely interesting.. The story of a Mure— for the 
Jeannette practically foiled to get anywhere except on top of an 
ice-floe — the simple, manly narrative, which is the literary 
le gacy of Mr, Do Long, ca n scarcely he read with unqulokpned 
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fadings. Ifa Jeannette, better known to Englishmen as the /*m- 
dora, trie sold in 1879 to Wr * tlordou Bennett, of Ndw^York, 
by W, owner, 81 r Alien Young, to be employed on an Arctic 
venture which Mr. Bennett was desirous to carry out. This 
venture wee instigated by De Long, a brilliant and daring officer, 
whfr. had already greatly distinguished hiruself in the expedi- 
tion fitted out 'by the Government of the United States for 
the relief of tbo Polaris, nnd who had a deeply -rooted belief 
that the real route to tbo Polar seas lay rather through Behrings 
S trai ts than by the more old-fashioned courses along the eastern 
and western shores of Greenland. De Long, moreover, was in- 
tensely ambitious to carry tbo American Hag nearer to the North 
Foie than any of the European seamen who had preceded him, 
and it was bis hope to make, if possible, at any hazard, sorao 
important discovery. Jn Mr. Bennett bn met a generous patron, 
who cheerfully undertook the formidable charges of his scheme, and 
started him on his voyage adniirpbly found, so far as foresight 
could provide where so much was inevitably unforeseen. The ship 
sailed from San Francisco in July 1879; and, after a brief space 
of sailing in the Arctic sens, found herself beset in pack-ice. For 
nearly two years the luckless vessel and her crew wero held fast 
in the floe, drifting helplessly 1101th, west, south, and east as the 
wind impelled the Ice. 

The daily record of De Longa log reveals the weariness of 
those tedious months of inactivity; the strum on the Captain 
himself of a responsibility almost too heavy to be borne, yet 
obviously borne with manly and cheerful courage ; the hourly 
perils from the recurring disturbances of the ice; the chafing dis- 
appointment of frustrated plans. The terror of sucli an Arctic 
captivity would appear from this narrative to be of a singularly 
strange and awe-inspiring kind. During the summer months, 
when there is comparatively little or no disturbance of the ice, 
the senses of sight and hearing are oppressed by the prospect 
of a boundless plain, heaped with tumbled icc-hills, aud the 
universal silliness of the frozen waste; but, with the approach 
of winter, the ice is all activity, the air is tilled with a tumuli 
of shrieks and explosion, and tins noise of incessant rending 
and grinding ; huge masses of solid ice, forced upwards by the 
enormous strain beneath, are shot with a hideous din on the 
surface of the floe; the Hops themselves of a sudden cleave asunder, 
and then, coming together with a stupendous crash, hurl their 
shattered edges into the air. I11 such scenes, with the knowledge 
that at any moment the ico on which they woro cradled might 

5 ass beneath them and engulf thnir vessel, eager lbr the pack to 
issolvo and give them a chance of release, the crew and their 
officers patiently awaited the issue. At last, in June 1881, tbo 
crisis come— the ico parted, and catching the Jeannette in its grip, 
so crushed her frame that she sank after a few hours. 

But one thing remained to the sailors, nnd that was to seek as 
Lost they might the Siberian shore. Thanks to the care of their 
officers, little sickness had occurred on the Jeannette , and the 
party started in good health to drag their boats and sledges over 
the ice. The tAsk was stupendous; the ice was one succession 
of piled-up barriers, intersected by open waterways. On some days, 
after hours of effort, the advance was little wuro than a mile, 
rarely more than four a day. At the end of eighty days they 
reached the open sea, and hoped for safety. But, as they sailed 
for the OBtuary of the Leu 11, a storm separated their boats, and 
driven to various points on the coa&t, they were scattered, never 
again to iuin company. l)o Long, with those in his boat, lauded 
in the delta of the Lena, only to perish miserably of famine in its 
trackless wasfcos ; one boat, under the core of the ship s engineer, 
"Mr. Melville, had the fortune to be driven to the West, and to 
chanco on a native settlement ; a third boat and its crew are pre- 
sumed to have been lost at sea, no traces of it or its occupants 
having been met with by the relief parties, which searched every 
corner of that coast in tho course of the subsequent year. The 
immense sufferings of De Long and his men appear from the daily 
entries in his diary. Their health had grievously suffered from 
their week's exposure in the open boats after quitting the ice- 
floe. a One of the men was so enfeebled that rapid progress 
was impossible, and their supply of food had fallen so short 
that the speedy discovery of human dwellings was a matter of 
life and death. To add to their difficulties, they were misled by 
their maps, which proved useless in a district whoso features 
varied yearly with tbo floods that hold it submerged for six months 
at a time, nnd tbeir expectations were raised only to be rudely 
demolished by tbe belief that they should quickly come to a settle- 
ment where they might obtai n shelter and food. Each day brough t 
fresh disappointment and diminished strength to the unfortunate 
wanderers. An entry in De Longs journal, dated 20th September, 
1881, helps us to realize the hardships they endured. 

I found our progress was terribly slow. Every one of us seems to have 
lost all feeling in his toes, and some of us even half-way up the feet. That 
terrible week in the boat lias done us great Injury. ... 1 ordered tea made 
and pemmlcan served out. We opened our last can (forty-live pounds), 
and in order to make It hold out, 1 m rut it that it must suffice for four 
days 1 food. Then we are at tbe end of our provisions, and must eat the 
dog^ unless Providence sends something m our way. When the dog is 

I was much impressed And derive great enepuragwment from an accident 
of last Sunday. Our Bible got soaking wu, and 1 had to read the epistle 
and gospel out of my Prayer-book. According to my rough calculation, 
it was the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, and the gospel contained some 
promises which seemed peculiarly adapted 10 our condition. 

The words that cheered this brave officer wero tbe great and in- 
spiring advice, “ Take no thoughtior your life, what ye shall eat, 
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or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body" what ye Ibitll 
puton." * 

But, despite nil efforts to reach a place of styMrify,* Mr. De 
Long was overmastered by the terrible obstacles in his , path. 
With the horrors of the Siberian winter beginning, all (bod gone, 
and his men reduced to death's door, he was forced at to cease 

hie tardy progress, and send forward two of his strongest followers 
to search for help. The story of their efforts, and want of qpccess • 
to relieve in time their Captain and comrades, is simply told by 
Mrs. De Long in these pages. Reliof when it came was weeks too 
late ; tho last feeblo entry in De Longs diary fixes the date of his 
death on or ubout October 30. It was not until the following 
March that Mr. Melville, whose determination, great courage, and 
intelligence are very manifest, discovered tlie bodies of his friends 
buried in tho suow on the river-bank, and was able to remove them 
to a secure place overlooking tho great river-bed of the Lena for 
burial. 

J t is only necessary to add that these pages contain aomething 
more than a mere chronicle of human disappointment and dift- 
cocufiture. De Long was an observant ana intelligent student 
of the regions in which he so long remained an unwilling prisoner, 
and he has left us the full result of his experience. Like most 
who come into contact with realities, ho grew deeply sceptical 
of the truth of many of tho accepted doctrines relative to tbe 
Polar seas, nnd seems to have had good reason. Tho pre- 
paration of this book for the press must, we feel, have been for 
M rs. Du Long a labour of love. Much praise is none the le99 duo 
to her for the care and precision with which she has carried out 
her task. Probably no better memorial of the brave sailor who 
led tbo crew of tbo Jeannette could be found than the simple 
story which is now laid before the public. It is ono of the few 
satisfactory features of this sad story that Mr. Melville and Mr. 
Danen hauer, who wero able and brave in support of tbeir Captain 
in all his trials, aro still living to testify to the heroism and steady 
discipline of those who have perished, and perhaps to give us at 
some future time the result of their observations and experience 
in Arctic seas. 


FIVE NOVELS* 

T HE reviewer of novels, in the exerciso of his harmless neces- 
sary calling, is constrained to sympathize (or the roverse) 
with a groat many ideals and ambitions, and to bow down and 
worship (or the reverse) before a great many types of hero and 
heroine. Fresh from the achievements of Ouidivs gorgeous mind, 
he must go forth and disport himself among the innocent creations 
of Miss Yonge. Scarce has he put by tho tempestuous blandish- 
ments of Mies Broughton ere he must make hiuisclf all ear and 
intelligence for tho temperate and delicate siren-strains of Mr. 
Henry James. After a cruise under tbe Jolly Roger with Ben 
G unu and Long John Silver, he must exalt bis intellect to the level 
of tho inhuman originality, the cryptogamic brilliance, the un- 
natural novelty and freshness of tho author of tho Tragic 
Comedians and the epic of Sir Willoughby Patterno. It is written 
that variety is charming ; but to him satiated with change, de- 
bauched as Mr. Venus was by incessant intercourse with u liuraan 
warious," the adage is a trifle pointless and misleading. Probably 
it is so to the humble rag-and-bono man and the nobler dealer in 
marine stores, and lor much the Aame reason. For of course there 
is variety and variety ; that of tho British Museum and that of 
Boffin's Bower, tho Sbakspoariao species and tho species developed 
from Mudie’s. Equally, of course, the one is not the other, and 
between the Sbakapearian and tho Mudiesque there is a great gulf 
fixed. To pursue the subject further were a task invidious and 
fraught with peril. To say that the reviewer of novels is acquainted 
with I he Shakspearian species by reputation only is to say 
every thing. To note that in the present batch of novels tbe heroic 
interest is supplied by & model Atheist, a lovely female journalist, 
a high-toned ” American widow, a ditto ditto widower, a proud 
and desperate idiot, some very natural and pleasing children, an 
artful and eccentric murderer, a gifted but repentant Nihilist, a 
choice selection of maids and matrons of extraordinary beauty 
and accomplishments, a noble parson, and a brother so sweet and 
self-sacrificing as to be almost unique in fiftlon, is to explain the 
origin of these preliminary reflections, if not to excuse their 
temper. 

In Wo Two the author of Donovan, still harping on the right of 
man to disbelieve os he lists, tells us the story of Raeburn, the 
Atheist, and his valiant little daughter Erica. Raeburn is a 
model of his kind. He is “ very tall/’ and of “ remarkably benign 
aspect ” j ho has a “grand head he is " middle-aged, yet vener- 
able,*' or rather 11 devotional-looking '' ; and he is “ pervaded * by 
“ a certain majesty of calmness/* which seems 11 hardly suited to his 
character of public agitator." So muoh for his outer man. Morally 
and mentally be is an epitome of all the virtues. He edits the Jew- 
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towtof it is true; bat he- is admirably eloquent, laborious** thfc 
abt ; of fable, generous, high-minded, brave m Bayard, iatrileetnal 
ae George Eliot, sincetfo m Denton, magnetic M Meemer, liberal 
ne Pengiosa,the Luther of Freeth ought, roe heroic infidel, a combi- 
nation of all that i$ noble in men and lecturer, eaiut and journalist* 
martyr a»4 agitator— Btsalee and Grandison and Spinoza rolled 
Into one, in '•short, and somehow failing to 44 come off." Raeburn, 
it need hardly be said, is the object of dreadful persecutions. 
Religious soap-boilers libel him, end as he is an Atheist juries cut 
down his damages to the lowest possible figure ; Christian mobs 
unite to tear his coat, and break bis head, and roll him in tbo 
mud ; parsons backbite and slander him, and nonconforming M.IV* 
44 in holy horror and pious grief” denounce him in the House and 
out of it as a monster in human form ; and all the while he pursues 
hit' noble way— preaching and teaching, lecturing and giving, 
writing articles in the Idol-Breaker and vanquishing his enemies in 
public debate, like a good unwearied Titan. For a long while 
Erica— a charming young person— accepts his principles for gospel. 
At last, however, ah admirable (but shadowy; clergyman of the 
Established Church compels her— ‘rather vaguely, it is true — to 
own horxelf mistaken ; and in the end, after a certain amount of 
illness and some study of the Greek Testament, she is bap- 
tized and becomes a leader-writer in the Daily Re vino. All the 
same she refuses to leave her father; nml when the clergy- 
man's son, a noble young doctor of medicine, proposes mar- 
riage, sbe rejects bis suit, and goes back to her leaders and her 
household gods in the most devoted fashion imaginable. Natur- 
ally, though, Miss Lyall ia not content with that. Her story 
would be incomplete and her argument futile if Erica remained 
unmarried and Kaeburn escaped martyrdom: and in due course 
both these consummations are achieved, ltaeburn is beaten to 
death by a mob of ardent hut unpractical Christians: nnd Erica 
has nothing to do but wed her medical man nnd be happy. To 
this complexion she comes; and so, with a novel and satisfying 
translation of a particular verso in the Greek Testament, her 
history ends. It is far from exciting; indeed it is barely interest- 
ing. But it is carefully written; it is paved with good intentions; 
aud such dissatisfaction as it inspires is tempered with a certain 
respect. 

The story of An Open Foe is based in some measure on a 
situation in Bui war's Night and Morning . In that novel, Philip, 
tne stem nnd haughty horn, loses sight of his younger brother 
Sidney, and comes upon him years after ns somebody’s adopted 
son, and his own rival (if wo remember aright) lor somebody 
else’s heart and hand. In An Opm Foe the hero, a young mau 
whose 44 fine dsrk eyes ” look 14 scornfully and storuiily out upon 
the world,” is bereft at a blow of his wii'e aud his infant boy, aud 
years after finds the latter (tho lady is dead) moving in society as 
the adopted (nnd illegiiinmte) ►on of a near relative of his, end 
a suitor lor the good graces of his owu niece. This impertinence 
he resents so bitterly that the offspring runs away to Russia, 
develops a consumption, and is at death's door before bis 
parents eyes are opened to the truth ; so that tho inevitable 
recognition and reconciliation come too late, and there is a 
funeral instead of a wedding, and a lifelong remorse in place 
of a lifelong happiness. This, however, is not brought about 
w ithout a tremendous expenditure of intrigue, tho introduction of 
a crowd of more or lc& uncommon personages, and the inven- 
tion or adaption of a world of roraantio and lovely names— 
Gaston Kavenscrofl, Olivia and Felicia ditto, Vera de Lusignan, 
Maurice Guyon (afterwards Count Zaruuoif), Adrian Longtnere, 
lima von Ldwenstcin, Lancelot Aylmer, Anna Strolonski, and 
others from the same noble mint. Of Gaston Uavenscroft, the 
hero, we have already spoken; his it is to marry his' mother’s 
maid to begin with, to be the death of his own son, to behave (for 
love of Vera de Lusignan) with the blackest treachery towards hia 
rival Maurice Guyon, aud finally, a penitent man, to fiing away 
hia life somewhere in Asia Minor in rescue of an aged Arabs 
only child. Ilia mother, the Baroness Waldstein (who seems to 
have something in common with the lady who married Tom 
T usher), is tho villain of the story ; she lies, she cogs, sho paints 
and powders, sho writes anonymous letters, she ruins Goaton 
by separating him from his wife and babe, and she comports 
herself generally like the bold, bad woman she is. Vera de 
Lusignan, again, begins on the boards of a twopenny theatre, and 
ends— after witching the world with noble vocalization, breaking 
Gaston’s heart, and well nigh being the death of Maurice Guyon — 
as the Countess Zaranoff, 44 radiant in her white lace and diamonds,” 
* a queen of soft society in St. Petersburg, As for Maurice, he is 
count, conspirator, fiJdler, victim, hero/ repentant Nihilist, and 
favoured official turn and turn about ; tho mind reel® in the con- 
templation of hia innumerable metempsychoses; and it is with an 
taking head and a sigh of relief that one takes one’s last look at 
• him, 44 somewhat older and graver looking ” and 44 with a brilliant 
array of orders upon his uniform,” and reflects that his meta- 
morphoses are over and done, and the need and opportunity of 
41 lightning changes * for ever departed. It is the same with all 
the other personages of the story. Their vivacity is extraordinary ; 
nothing happens with them but the unexpected; they shift, they 
veer, they dissemble, they change sides, they are generally antic 
and Apprising, to an extent unparalleled in fiction. 44 To think of 
a whirlwind, though ’tweferih a whirlwind, were a cose of more 
steady contemplation, a very tranquillity of mind and mansion.” 
With which fine simile of Mr. Mirabel’s we crave to tske leave of 
them, amusing as they ore. 

Ur* Lathrop’s contribution to literature is a study of character 


and morale and manners ifi modktfn America. The scene of fi le 
afiuhioaable watsring-piaoe ; tbepemmagesare all fashionable, alt 
“bright,” all more or less highly drillied/aU good at converse 
tlon, and all, or nearly all; exesperetingly emfreouacipne; the story 
is one of high-toned love and delicate end refined revenge; and 
the cleverness with which the book Is written, the skill with 
which its characters are drawn, the neatopm, tbs seif-restraint, 
the reticence and dexterity apparent in its every $age, are an of the 
newest type— in short, are fashionable and modern and American 
likewise. Eugene Oliphant is a widower of seveo-and-fbrty 
years ; Octavia Gifford is an exquisite widow. Eugene becomes 
enamoured of Octavia, but Octavia is yet in love with her dead 
husband. It pleaseB her to believe that she has been his one heroine, 
and that to none eave her has the defunct ever whispered matrimony 
or affection. It so happens, however (" Ainti va Is moods id-bas ! "), 
that on this particular point the late Gifibrd hike been by no means 
all the delicAle fancy of his relict paints him. Years before they 
met he has offered marriage by letter in the most glowing terms ; 
what is more, he has been refused; what, is more still, the Cruel 
Fair is the lady who afterwards becomes Mrs. Eugene Oliphant. 
By the merest chance in the world onr hapless widower discovers 
the dead man’s letter ; he readd it, puts it in his pocket, hangs up 
his coat on a public hook, and more or less forgets all about it. 
Then through all the length and breadth of Newport it is suddenly 
whispered that the fair Octavia is tremendously mistaken, and (a 
wearing the willow for an illusion. Octavia traces the report to 
Oliphant (of course tho letter has been taken from his pocket by 
his host, and by him communicated to the Powers of Air), and 
insists on seeing the document. No sooner has she read it than 
she goes wild with wrath, and determines to be revenged. She 
makes Oliphant love her; she encourages him to propose; and 
when ho does propose, she refuses him in such terms as show that 
she resents his late wife’s influence, and that she is bent on re* 
venging upon him the bitterness inflicted years before on her own 
d<*ad husband. So much spiritual corruption is more than Oliphant 
cun stand. lie retreats to New York with a broken heart ; and 
in due course Octavia repents herself of her crime, and recalls him 
to Newport. He sets sail accordingly ; but the ship takes fire, 
and Oliphant, abandoning a piece of wreck he has secured to a 
poor creature who cannot swim, goes quietly under, and deports 
this life. lie prefers extinction to OctAviu Gifibrd, like tho good 
fellow ho is. Octavia at once goes into complete mourning — 
44 never to bo abandoned *’ — nnd sets to work to care for the late 
Oliphant as she had cared for the defunct Gifibrd. That a creature 
so cankered with refinement, so ruined with solf-consciousncss and 
the Fine Shades, should bo capable, as Mr. Laihrop hints she is, of 
the higher and nobler form of love, is, to say the least of it, matter 
for argument. But there is no doubt that she is not worth 
making a heroine of, and that to ask us to pity and respect her is 
false sentiment and false art alike. This is what Mr. Lathrop has 
done ; and, cleverly aa he has done it, there are few, wo take it, 
who will applaud his mistake, and fewer still who will not wish 
that he had bestowed bis abundant cleverness on the presentment 
of emotions a little less inhuman and artificial and tragedy a little 
less contemptible and unsound. 

The Leavenworth Case is a very creditable imitation of Gaboriau. 
The characters are tho merest puppets; tho slyle is pretentious 
and artificial ; the motives and results are debatable enough. But 
the plot is admirably ingenious, and the mystoiw is not only 
excellently contrived, but 'excellently maintained. You start with 
an inexplicable murder ; your suspicions are turned on some throe 
or four potential culprits in succession ; you are handed over to on 
artist in detection, and made to believe him a bungler ; and in the 
end you discover that you have had the criminal in your minds 
eye all along, only the author has been too clever for you, and has 
sent your wits out hunting along all sorts of false trails, and made 
ait ass of you from first to last. That is all that need be said of 
the hook in this place. It is only a story ; but it is^ so neat and 
dexterous and ingenious, and its merits are otherwise so incon- 
siderable, that to discuss it at greater length would be unfair. 

The story of Tip Cat is the story of two girl children and their 
admirable nig brother Dick. They are reared in affluence (as the 
penny novelist hath it), and by a will that is never signed they are 
devoted to misery. But Dick is a good fellow, and a true. He 
takes his burden on his shoulders ; he works, he pinches, he saves ; 
and in the end he is rewarded as he deserves. He is Tip Oat’s 
neighbour; and to Tip Oat, otherwise Tipton Cathcart, he becomes 
as a son, for reasons which shall not here bd specified. How every- 
body falls ill of Bcarlet fever; how jqstico is dono on the Wicked 
Uncle (who in this case is an Aunt), and Dick and his bairns become 
prospective heirs to immense wealth ; how Dick foregathers with 
his old sweetheart Katbie Dumbleton, and, after some street 
and natural love-makiug, is constrained to take her for the asking, 
and be happy in spite of himself ; and how Tip Qst, from being a 
misanthrope and an ass, becomes the best and dearest of men— all 
these things are set down in the book itself, and shall, be told by 
the book or not at all. It is, no doubt, idyllic and improbable; 
bu* that is nothing. It is natural and human, and inav be read 
with pleasure from first lino to last ; and that is something. Of 
how little can so much be said! of how few, books or book- 
makers, can it be proclaimed that what they have done is not 
enough, and that we want to hear more of them 1 
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■. . THE UNITY OF MATURE.* ’ , \ . .' 

r l the Unity of Nature the Duke of Argyll carries ,OU with 
the earnestness of religious conviction and the earns 
hr«uHfc(*ttd acumen of philosophical thought the line of argu# 
lfcetit wMd i stamped h» Reign of Law as one of the most 
pfOmiftent contributions to tho theistic philosophy of the day. 
In ' the face of the materialistic) or agnostic tendencies clia- 
raetettatta of so much of the spirit of modern science, he boldly 
takes bis stand upon the older grouud of an originating and over- 
ruling Mind perceptible in nature. He Is able to discern a true 
and definir.o design or teleological plan, to which is due the unity 
which lie makes' it his task to demonstrate as tho law of tho 
eOsmos or entire system of the universe, to be seen in the domain 
of nature, in all organized beings, and above all in man, whose 
znind stands in closest relation to the supremo and primary Intelli- 
gence. A master, on the one hand, of tho processes and results 
which observational science has made sure, and, on tho other 
band, accepting without misgiving or reserve the fundamental 
doctrines of religion os of divine authority and inspiration, ho 
shows himself eminently qualified to hold tho balance between tho 
claims of science and of theism, and to vindicate that unity and 
harmony in the wholo domain of thought, which he views as the 
goal of - all well-directed speculation. The barriers which have 
too often been held to separate tho provinces of science and 
theology will, ho maintains, disappear as the facts upon which they 
respectively rest for their authority are seen in their true nature 
ant! their mutual bearings, and not a few of tho problems which 
lie deepest in our intellectual and moral consciousness, nnd which 
most perplex us in our efforts after truth, will be found soluble 
in the light of the Unity of Nature. 

Tho unity of nature* in the physical sense is not so much a 
matter of experience ns of instinct or intuition which we bring 
to our experience. It is bound up with our impressions of 
the unfailing connexion between cause and effect. Whatever 
science may have done or may be doing to confirm or illustrate it, 
science, in tho modern acceptation of the terra, did not give rise to 
this conviction. Though some may hold theology to have had 
somewhat to do with its origination, wo can scarcely doubt that 
tho idea of tho unity of nature preceded the idea of the unity of 
God j monotheism, however early we may conceive it to have its 
place in the history of human belief, being but the form in which 
that earlier idea became embodied. Hut what do wo mean, ttslcs 
the Bake, by unity ? In what sense can we say that an infinite 
number of things are nevertheless one ? In seeking for the unity 
of nature we must beware lest, instead of extending our knowledge, 
we narrow and confuse it. Does knowledge, as some maintain, 
consist in the perception of differences P Not so, argues our author, 
but rather in tho perception of relations; and the relations or 
aspects which things assume to cur minds rise iu an ascending 
scale according to the fulness of our knowledge and to the develop- 
ment of those intellectual faculties of ours by which alone the 
higher relations of things can be perceived. One sign of unity is 
evinced in tho ties whereby this world of ours is bound to the 
other worlds around it. The oarth is port of the mechanism of 
the heavens. Nor do the force or forces by which that mechanism 
is governed prevail in our own solar system alone, but, there is 
reason to believe, throughout all space. The revelations of solar 
physics establish an identity, not only in the materials which 
make up the sun and its planets and all cosmical bodies, but in tbo 
more subtle agencies by which matter is regulated. Gravitation 
is on© agency which brings homo to us the unity of the conditions 
which prevail throughout the cosmos. Light, heat, magnetism, 
electricity — whether considered as separate agent-lea eras so many 
modes of the gravitational force— are further links in the chain of 
physical causation by which the universe is kept together. What 
is called the transmutation of forces, so far from implying a rupture 
of this unity, is but a way of manifesting it, lending up to the 
conception of the possible ultimate identity of every variety of 
force. What then is needed is a higher than physical or mechanical 
unity:— 

Thus every stop in the progress of science which tends to reduce oil 
Organisms to one end the same set of elementary substances, or to ono and 
the same Initial structure, only adds to the certainty with which we con- 
etude that It Is upon something else than composition, mid upon something 
else than structure, that those vast differences ultimately depend which 
separate ao widely between living things in rank, in function, nnd in 
power. And although wo cannot- tell what that something is— although 
science does not os yet even tend to explain what tho directive agencies arc 


or bow they work— one thing, at least, is plain : that if a very few elemen- 
tary substances can enter into an untold variety of combinations, and by 
virtue of this variety can bo made to play a vast variety of parts, this 


mult can only be attained by a system of mutual adjustments as immense) 
as the variety it produces, as minute as the differences on which it depends, 
and as centralized in direction as the order and harmony of its results. 
And so w« come to understand that the unity which we see in Nature is 
that kind of unity which tho Mind recognizes as the result of operations 
similar to its own- not a unity which cousists in mere sameness of 
material, or in mere identity of composition, or in mere uniformity of 
structure, l>ut a unity which consists in tho subordination of all thete to 
Similar turns and to similar principles of action— that is to say, in like 
methods of yoking a few elementary forces to the discharge of special 
fcnctibns* ami to the production, by adjustment, of one harmonious Whole. 

The argument far the manifestation of mind in nature is earned 
further Into the realm of organic life, significant points being made 
of the structure, habits, and instincts ot the lower animals. Hero 
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his loving and persistent study ofltangiMrig*^ 
of Argyll to draw torn hia own e&priejnce a number of illestm* 
tions logically appropriate and of singular beauty.Bg w&of 
frontispiece to his nook he gives na a woodcut or that ratetbd 
unique species of British birds, the little dipped 0* water-ousel 
(Cinckts aquatints), which without the assistance ‘ot webbed feet 
has extraordinary powers of swimming and divings Aftfestting of 
this species half-hedged, stumbling into a pool in an agony Of sudden # 
fright, has been seen by him to wake up on the instant to a sense 
of its hereditary powers, diving down with all the facility Of its 

S aronts, and giving in the action of its wings a beauttfal ex- 
ibition of the double progression in two very different dementis 
which is peculiar to the wings of most diving birds. Tho same 
instinctive powers have been observed by him in tho young 
of the Dun-diver, or fem&lo of the red-breasted Merganser 
( Mergus senator). To withdraw pursuit from her young he 
has watched the common wild-duck (Anas boschns) simulating, 
in a manner suggestive of the highest art of the stage, the 
fl utterings and cries of a woundod bird. A still more striking 
effect of mimicry has been observed by him when in tho Riviera 
in winter-time. A beautiful moth, with wings of light and 
dark chocolate brown, tho margins of a lustrous yellow like a 
brilliant gleam of light, on a sudden alarm gave its wings a violent 
jerk and instantly became invisible, assuming tho hue of the 
‘withered nnd crumpled leaves of a deep blackish brown, by which 
tho interstices of the broken clods around were tilled. By the 
exertion of special muscles the splendid margins of tho wings 
were eoraohow folded up, reverted, and hidden from sight. In 
none of these cases was there tho possibility of imitation. The 
oxpnrkrace or tabula rasa school of philosophy must confess itself 
battled. Powers such as these were derived from progenitors 
through faculty, con firmed habit, and hereditary transmission. They 
have become organized in the race. Are such animals then to be 
called mere machines ? There is eurely visible here the operation 
of mind, which is in no sense part of the machinery, whatever 
is done is done in virtue of construction, itself due to a mind 
which has deeigued it for the exhibition of certain powers and the 
porformanco of certain functions. Is there any light in tho theory 
that animals aro mere automata ? Was the young dipper a diving 
machine P In tho knowledge and the resources of mind which aro 
shown in the instinctive motions we have spoken of,thoreisthe re- 
flection of some agency and some intelligence which is outside the 
creatures which exhibit them. It is by the attributes of mind that 
they aro guided— by fear, or by desire, or by affection, or by mental 
impulses which go straight to the results of reasoning without its 
processes. In tho work assigned to and done by them we behold in 
various measures the qualities which we recognize in ourselves, as 
the faculties of sensation, of consciousness, and of will. 

Still less is tho theory of automatism to be accepted as the ex- 
planation of hitman action. That man’s powers of intellect and 
will, because connected with an organic apparatus, are no more 
than necessary results of physical structure is, the Duke argues, a 
mere confusion of thought. At the most this union of the mental 
operations with tho brain, the precise nature and limits of which are 
unknown to us, is but a further instance of that adjusted harmony 
which has been established between instinct and the truths of 
nature. It reveals the strong physical foundations upon which 
the truthfulness of reason rests ; but it in no wise detracts from 
the integrity or the spontaneity of the human intellect and the 
human will. And when we pass on to the conception of an order 
of beiug and a range of mind above ourselves, are we to be told 
that all such ideas are imaginary, that all we know is pheno- 
menal, not real, that our conceptions of creation and a Creator 
are sheer anthropomorphism, that it is our own shadow wo 
are chasing, a mere bigger image of ourselves to which we 
are always bowing down ? Against anthropomorphism the Bake 
justly protests as a misleading phrase. The true etymological 
expression for the idea should be anthropopsychism, not u man- 
forraUm,” but “ man-soulistn,” the proposition really involved being 
that there is no mind in nature having any relation or similitude 
with our own. Against this agnostic position the Buka claims the 
argument of anthropopsycliism itself, in proof of identity between 
mind in nature and mind in man. In virtue of this common attribute, 
man is a part of nature, and no artificial distinctions can separate 
him from it. And yet in another sense it is true that man is above 
nat ure, outside of it ; and in this aspect be is the very type and 
image of the supernatural, so far ae creatures, such as we know 
nurselvos to be, can imago the High and the Holy One that 
inbabiteth eternity. To .exclude from nature, ae they fsin would, ,* 
all that is called supernariiral, philosophers must first exclude man 
himself. Nor are the ideas or a design in nature to be anymore 
easily set aside. 'Witness the language of evolutionists them* 
selves, as when Mr. Darwin speaks of “ special contrivance” or 
of the “ final purpose” of the several movements in plants, and 
Dr. Tyndall emphasises the " continued effort of animated nature 
to improve its conditions and to raise itself ta a loftier level” , 
Such language involves, the Bake urges, far more than atiesfta ef 
metaphors ; somewhat beyond the picturesque absurdity that nature 
abhors a vacuum. It becomes a definite, if involuntary, ascription 
by philosophy to nature of the highest attributes of mind/ Evefc 
the principle of adjustment in Mr. Herbert Spencer's defibittcb of 
fife is claimed by the Bake as a purely anthropopaycWScrin* 
caption ; as is also Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Eternal j|dt ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.* Making fat something is, te 
ressons, a purely human image, involving the elements Of will 
and action analogous to those we are eonsokms of ^ ouisritee* 



ISw ^ittmonj; af humw *p«ecl>, th* aar* taeord of th,d*»pMt 
asetophyical truths, Games in to confirm what physical proof r tha 
vitol arfifflfflftna and the eomdtkm working of the kteltat pto? 
claim as fee tbeunfayof nature originating m the absolute oneness 
o£«mattaxrind 

■Wlth ^fkal candour and cogency of reasoning, the Duta nd- 
' dresses himself to the objections and, anomalies which stand in the 
* way of, an immediate recognition of unity in nature. Foremost 
amdngBt these is, of course, the perennial difficulty of the exist- 
ence: of evil in a world which, by the hypothesis, is the work 
of an originating and all-controlling mind, the essential at tributes 
of which are goodness and love. Now it is especially, if m>t 
wholly, in man that moral evil can* be said to exist ; tor such evil as 
consists in pain and cruelty, and consequently extends its sway to 
the lower animal creation, is to be estimated by a physical rather 
than a moral standard; How, then, are we to reconcile the corrup- 
tion of human character with that law which it has been sought 
to * prove universal in creation ; the law under which every 
creature has been produced, not ouly with Appropriate powers, but 
with appropriate instincts nnd intuitive perceptions for the use 
and .regulation of those powers? How comes it that those 
instincts liave in man not only been liable to fail, but seem to have 
acquired an ineradicable tendency to become perverted? Great 
as ib this mystery, it is a lesser mystery, the Duke would have the 
evolutionist allow, than that which must imeds atiach to the 
original birth or creation of any creature like xnnn in the condition 
of an utter savage. It is a lessor mystery because it is of the 
essence of a being above the bestial state, whose will is compara- 
tively free, that he should bo able to deviate from bis appointed 
patb. Among the lower animals o bedieiice has always been a neces- 
sity. In man, it has been raised to the dignity of a duty. The very 
elevation of his naturo ia inseparable from the possibility of a fall. 
But 'for the possibility of evil there would bo no possibility of virtue. 
Thus in the existence of vice wo have a witness against the theory 
of automatism. It shows that the law of lire is not that unbeim- 
ing mechanical necessity which the materialist would huve it 
to be. The mystery of his present corrupt state is shifted from 
man’s original endowments nnd gifts to the use he has himself 
made of them. As the question of tho origin of religion is merged 
and lost in the question of the origin of man, so that other ques- 
tion how his morals and his religion came to be corrupted becomes 
intelligible ouly on the supposition of wilful disobedience, with all 
its tendencies and consequences, having become inherited and 
organized in tho race. In this formula of expression tho Duke , 
doos not fail to note a scientific explanation of what is culled in 
theological language original sin. Thu law of heredity, though, 
like the law of natural selection, it cannot account for the origin 
of organic instincts of any kind, can, and iu some degree 
does, account for the perversion of those instinct*. It is not 
their use but their abuse that calls for explanation, and man, 
tho solo, exception to tho order and reasonableness of creation, 
must seek in his own unruly will the source of thut cor- 
ruption which is an anomaly in tho unity of nature, and at 
variance with all that is intelligible in ita order and reasonable 
in its law. In reason and in religion, as in morals, we may view 
withput dismay the like tendencies to corruption and degradation ; 
the potential energies in man working downwards rather than 
upwards ; and it being a great natural law; that every tendency of 
thought, whether in a wrong or a right direction, is prone to 
become inherited nud organized in tho race. Yet is there room 
for remody in a system wherein the disorder ia soon to be an 
anomaly and an exception. There is comfort in the thought that, 
in proportion as our higher faculties find expansion, and the whole 
of our nature proves faithful to its intimations, the great anomaly 
Which man • rebellion has introduced into the general order will 
disappear, the final result being that harmony and that unity to 
Which nature points os its essential and ultimate law. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT MB. IRVING.* 

rpHEBE ate three or four biographies of David Garrick, two or 
• X three of Edmund Kean, four of J unius Brutus Booth, three 
of Edwin Forrest ; but Mr, Hetfry Irving bids fair to surpass all 
his illustrious predecessors in the number- of his biographers, as be 
has already surpassed most of them in the amount of interest and 
attqhtionr attracted from bis contemporaries. In reality David 
Garrick and William Charles Macready are almost the only 
* English actor* whose position is at all comparable to Mr. Irving's ; 
for only Garrick, Macready* and Mr. Irving have been at the same 
time the chief English tragedian and the manager of one of the two 
<w three chief theatres of England* Garrick's really unique posi- 
tqp&.wae 4ua»ui great measure at least, to his talent as a writer, 
41 fc$ fc hi! extraordinary social gifts. Macroady, with a stronger 
character and -i less flexible histrionic faculty, fell on dark days, 
when the drama bad been distanced in the race far popularity. 
Mr. Iwlfatf hat fortunately come in the nick of time, and he has 
had the high intelHgenceto make himself the central figure of the 
recent revival- Of mtemt in tho histrionic art* His visit to 
Amajarsbae been An event of far greater social importance— in 
hoth'ymntries-- than. the ; visits of Geo rge Frederick Cooke, of 

•/ * Bnvlaud . serf America, *883-84. By Fi* 4 *ri ic Daly. 

Irnmmi X Fwfar Unwin* 1884. t 

v Inwreaiim* </ America. Narrated in a forks of Sketches, 

ChrbnfcW and: Conversation*. By Joseph Hatton, s vote, Loudon: 

Sampson Low & Co, 1884. 


Edmund Kean, or of Wffifate COkariea M««ailyi Their expedi* 
Hops to America were,, in the;wp^emHieg»fwt apd they came 
homo laden with, laurels and dollars. Bdk Ife^Irring's moo* u 
lie swept throngh America with the wnpauy was other 

than theirs ond greater. They Went* f jMjpMuah and as actors 
only. Mr. Irving went as a, manager as iff® actor, and 
liis success as au actor was doubled by - Mesite^J* a manager* 
This double success was complete and emphatic and indisputable. 
It is with great regret, therefore, that we detect in the chapters of 
Mr. Daly s biography devoted to Mr. Irving’s performances in 
America a tone of controversy, as though the. author thought it 
needful to cry aloud on the housetop that the trip wsi a success 
and not a failure, whatever cavilling critics mijpt .eay or do. 
This argumentative iteration is likely to produoe in En gla nd an 
effect certainly not intended by Mr. Daly; it fa Italy to cause a 
suspicion that Mr. Daly is defending, or at least trying te'dsny. 
a failuro. Mr. Dalv is like the Katydid, as Dr. (Wive* Wendell 
Holmes has invoked that melodious insect— 

Th^u ftsy’st on indtapated thing 
In such a solemn way. 

The readers of Mr. Bret Harts’® Gentleman of la Porte Spay 
recall a character in this story so given to opposition, and f9 per* 
versely prone to take the other side, that ne was wont to. Be 
awake at night to contradict the Katydids. Now, this fa just 
the frame of mind the perusal of Mr. Daly’s chapters on Mr* 
Irving’s American experiences tends to produce. These (Chapters 
are filled with the quotation and contradiction of criticisms from 
newspapers of every degree, high and low. The effect fa, in a 
way, to suggest that Air. Irving’s success in America, both as a 
manager and as an actor, was contested. Now nothing can be 
further from tho fact. This triumph was not as instantaneous as 
Mr. Daly declares. The first performance in New York was 
not a failure certainly, but it was not an overwhelming success. 
The second performance increased the good effect, and diminished 
tlio ranks of tho doubters. Tho first play in New York, it 
must bo remembered, was The Belle ; the second Was Charles L; 
and *as these were followed by tho other plays of the Lyceum 
repertory, notably by Louie XI. , the good impression deepened 
nud broadened, nnd tho objectors became small by degress 
aud beautifully few. Mr. Irving won liis way into. American 
favour by hard work, and he conquered the American public 
as ho had conquered tho English public. The tone of American 
criticism, as a whole, was warm and cordial to the verge of exu- 
berance. The critics of the daily newspapers acquitted themselves 
of their difficult task with courtesy and skill ; and not a few of 
those who had adverse predispositions were won over by the 
potent charni of Mr. Irving’s personality as exerted across the foot- 
lights. The more deliberate articles which appeared in certain of 
the American magazines — Mr. Towse’s in the Century , far ex- 
ample, and Air. Clapp’s in the Atlantia— are taken up by Mr. 
Duly and answered, os though the few adverao criticisms he quotes 
from thorn represented the whole opinion of tho writers ; whereas, 
as a fact, there is no competent writer on the drama in America, no 
American dramatic critic of any recognized position, who did not 
accept Mr. Irving’s work as a thing to be thankful for — whatever 
personal reserves he might make on minor points. And this is 
the fault we have to find with Mr. Daly, that he takes up these 
minor remarks, more obiter dicta , without which criticism would 
degenerate into eulogy pure and simple, and that he dwells on 
them too persistently. Mr. Daly likes other people to he like 
himself, aud as he has sunk the critic in the eulogist he fa in- 
tolerant of those who do not go and do likewise.' An Irving 
worshipper of tho strictest sect, Mr. Daly swings his censer 
threateningly in the facos of all who do not bow down before his 
ijlol. It may lie well to remind him that a diet of toffy ex- 
clusively may pall on tho appetite of the stoutest and staunchest of 
Mr. Irving’s admirers. 

In other respects Mr. Daly’s book is admirable. It contains a 
simple and straightforward account of Air. Irving’s artistic career, 
from his birth to the present day. It gives a bnef account of his 
early struggles, and it supplies a useful description of the toilsome 
apprenticeship he served m the provinces before he made bis first 
great London success, it traces his rise from hto monopoly 
of stage-villains to the production of Kamlet at the I^rcenm, 
and from that time to the present along the. series of plays 
which have marked Mr. Irving’s management of the Lyceum. 
It devotes a chapter to the farewell banquet of last 4th of July. 
It gives— as we have seen— two chapters to the American toils, 
and another to an analysis of the “ Secret of Success.". It refers 
succinctly to Mr. Irving’s literary efforts, essays and addresses, as 
scattered through the magazines and the reviews, and as reported 
now and again in the newspapers. And it concludes with a survey 
of Mr. Irving’s personal characteristics. In an appendix a re a list 
of the parts played by Mr. Irving in London race October 1866, 
the report of an “ interview ’’ with Mr* Edwin Booth, an extract 
from a criticism on Mr. Irving’s Macbeth, wad an account of a 
Scottish clergyman’s first visit to the theatre. A portrait of 
Mr, Irving, etched by M. Lalauze from a photograph, serves as a 
frontispiece; it ia admirable in its execution, hut jt seems sot 
altogether happy in catching the subtlety of the actor’s exprearionu 
Before leaving Mr, Daly’s interesting and useful volume, we may 
note two or three slips of no great cbotequeuce. Twice wo find 
the name of the lateCharlee S ames Mathews figuring as Matthews, 
The reference (p* 126) to Edwi# Format might imply that Fortes* 
was distinguished only for an#exhibltlon of brawn," an idea not 
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acceptable to those who hare read Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s ex- 
cellent biography of the earliest of natire American tragedians. 
In the tie* of Mr. Irving's plays 281) Philip of 8pain in Queen 
Mary should be marked as an original part. 

Itt Mr. Joseph Hatton’s book there are two passages which we 
have read with interest ; these are the two prefaces ; they were 
written by Mr. Ilenry Irving. 


INDIAN IDYLLS.* 

I N ancient India the Muse of History eat idle, and her repre- 
sentative is her sister of Epic Poetry, who thus in Aryan India 
Wields, unaided, the stylus and the roll. Even at the present 
day legend with the natives of Hindustan HUb the place of history ; 
dates and the philosophic import of the -sequence of events are 
matters ignored and nocared ft**, while in their place the Hindu 
holds dear two epic poems of portentous length, the Mahubbtirata 
and the Kamayana. In these two poems mythology, ethics, 
and philosophy form the warp on which the woof shows 
forth ancient gods and kings *, but tho whole structure stands so 
compacted together, that as yet it baa bwn impossible to separate 
the historical element from that which is purely fabulous. Still, 
it may be expected that from a critical examination of these poems, 
and a minute analysis of the several stages of their construction, 
scholars will eventually dispel the obscurity which now envelops 
the early social and political history of India. Tho inordinate 
length to which Indian epics run is hardly the less surprising 
even when we remember that Calliope has here to bear the burden 
of her sfeter Clio. Western readers will feel inclined to demur 
before undertaking the perusal of a poem of 220,000 lines — “•seven- 
fold greater in bulk than the Iliad and Odyssey taken together 
and hence not unwelcome is the volume of episodes frorii tho 
Nah&bh6rata which Mr. Arnold has selected out of this gigantic 
compilation, and rendered for our benefit into English verse. 

Philologists have long sinco demonstrated that in latoguagb we 
are near akin to the Hindus. And wo recognize further in 
reading these “ Indian Idylls how closely allied are all nations 
of the Aryan stock in the sentiment with which they regard 
women, justly appreciating the support that strong men in their 
hour of need will find in the devotion of wifely love. In the Indian 
epics the wife is the helpmate and the equal of her lord, not the 
chief of his domestics, far less his slave. In prosperity she is 
represented as his companion, not his toy ; in adversity she is a 
support, not an encumbrance. Among the Arab tents tlic birth of 
a girl was deemed a misfortune. On the other hand, in the 
opening poem of Mr. Arnold's collection, when the announcement 
of the birth of a daughter is made, the poet exclaims: — 

A girl, my liege ! 

Itettor than many boys; 

And throughout tho poem it is the wife who is the heroine, con- 
soling and inciting her husband to virtue, of whom 

The wisest doctors say, “ In every woe 
No better phytic in than wifely love.” 

. • . neither U t here friend 
To sad men given better than a wife. 

And all this lends a charm in these old Indian songs which 
is lacking in even that, which is highest and greatest in Arab*- or 
Hebrew literature. Mr. Arnold's present volume contains eight 
poems from the MahibhAmta, of -which the longest, called “ Nala 
and Damayanti,” illustrates the striking peculiarities of the Hindu 
epic, both in its high ideal of womanhood, and in its exuberant 
phantasy. 

Damayautl is the peerless daughter of the Raja Bhima, to whom 
the wild swans have borne the message of love from Prince Nahr. 
The Princess grows to womanhood and suitors throng the palace 
gates of the ltaja Bhima, Among these are “ the Immortal Four,” 
the gods Indra, Agni, Varuuu, and Yams, who have chosen Prince 
Nala as their herald, although they know him to be their rival. 
At a secret interview, and after the message of the gods has been 
delivered, the Princess still promises to bestow her hand on Nala, 
loving him above all gods and men ; but 011 tho appointed day, 
when the Princess has to make her choice among tno suitors, she 
is much perplexed at seeing before her live Nalos instead of one, 
each the counterpart of the other “ in form and garb and visage,” 
for the gods have all presented themselves under the likeness of 
their herald. Damayanti, sore perplexed, At last resolves “to 
make the gode themselves her help at need.” In her prayer she 
implores them to make themselves known to her, conjuring them 
by the sincerity of her love for Nala, and by the priority of her 
secret troth to him at the time when the wild swans had brought 
tho message of his love, loug before the gods liqd deputed him to 
be their herald. The Immortals are won by her “singleness of 
soul and constancy." She now distinguishes among the five Nalas. 
four of whom she notes that 

Shadowiest they stood ; with unwinking eves, 

And skins which never moist with eu'eat ; their feet 
Light, gliding o'er the ground, not touching it j 

and hereupon drawing “ modestly nigh” she gives to the true Nala 
the bright chaplet. 

60 choosing kiin, him only, whom she named 
Before the face of oil (e be her lord. 


* Indian IdgtU. From the Sanskrit of tho Mshdbhirata, by £. Arnold, 
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The nuptials take plaoe : and at the subsequent matriajra ftesViii 
token of approval, the “Lords of life” bestpweigpt Wfi t mas/ 
duly enumerated ; after which the gods ascend to the Worths 
Rajas and Maharajas depart their several way*, add Jffihk trim" 
home his bride. And now, as the four Immortal*, are voyaging 
heavenwards, they meet the two demons Dwapora odGSKalf, who 
were on their way to present themselves among the suitors of the 
Princess. Indra informs the demons that the choice has been * 
made, and that, with the goodwill of the gods, a mortal hoe been 
preferred to them all, Prince Nala being already the husband of 
tho Princess. On bearing of this Half, in jealous wrath, resolves 
to bring a curse on Nala, and he thereupon repairs to NbIa's house 
to bide his time and watch. Twelve yearn roll by, during which 
Nala, blameless, gives the demon no loophole of vantage 5 at length, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, the Prinoe passes to prayer. 

His feet, unwashed, offending ; Ksif straight 
rotweseed the heedless K»ya, entering him. 

The evil spirit now causes the Prince’s brother to challenge him 
at dice. Nala becomes possessed by the passion of gaming ; and, 
the dice being bewitched, cast after cast does he lose. Gold, 
palace, steeds, and royal robe9, all are lost, and, not even' his 
faithful wife, can persuade him to desist. At last the Prinoe is 
beggared, and the brother, with scornful laugh, challenges him to 
one more throw, urging him, seeing that all his kingdom’s wealth 
is gone, to stnko his wile Damayanti in order to win back his lost 
possessions. But Nala at length rises, uttering no word, only 
gluring in wrath upon his mocker. 

Then, hia rich rubes and jewel* stripping o(T, 

Uncovered, with one cloth, 'mid wailing friends, 

Sorrowful passed he forth, his grentwtato gone, 

His Princess with one garment following him, 

Piteous to see 1 

The two wander forth into the wilderness, she uncomplainingly 
following in his footsteps solacing him, and trying to charm his 
griefs away, while suffering herself the pangs of hunger and thirst 
Fn the wild waste which is now their home. After a time Damayantf, 
worn out with fatigue, falls asleep, with Nala watching beside her : 
And the Prince— *ti 11 possessed “by Kali’s cursed mischiefs,” and 
imagining that at his side suffering alonpean be the Princess’s lot — 
resolves to abandon her, feeling assured that, once freed from hitn, 
she would find her way buck to her own people. After many 
moments of anguish, and twice stealing back for one last look 
at his sleeping wife, he finally hurries off through the forest 
drear, still 

Thinking upon the sweet face be had left. 

Damayanti awakes to find herself alone, thinks that perchance it 
i8 some mistimed jest, but at length, after fruitless search, realizes 
that she is abandoned, and sinks down mad with grief, longing for 
death. 

It would carry us too fur were we to detail how the old Raja 
Bhima sends out his Brahmans in quest of bis daughter and son- 
in-law, the Prince and Princess, and how they are at length dis- 
covered. Not the least charming of Mr. Arnold’s pages are those 
which describe, after the Princess has beei* found, now the Brah- 
man messenger, wandering from town to town, forces Nala to dis- 
cover himself by singing the verses composed by tbe Princess: — 

By every husband nourished and protected 
Should every wife bo. Think upon the wood I 
Why these thy duties bast ttadu bo neglected, 
i'rince ! that was culled noble and true and good ? 

Art thou become com passion Ate no longer, 

Shunning, porchAnce, my fortune’s brokon way ? 

Ah ! husband, love 1* most l let love be stronger j 
44 Kindntds is chief of duties," thou didst say. 

Our extracts from this charming poem have usurped more of 
our space than we had .originally intended, and we must refrain 
from ottering even a brief analysis of the remaining idylls of Mr, 
Arnold's present, work. The moral inculcated is the same in all. 

“ Love and Death ” tells how S&vitrf, although forewarned, 
chooses to marry a prince doomed to die at the end of the year, 
and how when tho fateful hour arrives, even lied Yama, God of 
Death, is overcome by her constancy. In “ The Enchanted Lake,” 
the self-denial of the king wins back to lift his dead brothers. Of 
the five remaining poems, the most remarkable is perhaps that 
entitled “ Tbe Birth of Death ” ; but our readers mast be referred 
to our author's text in order that they may enjoy for themselves, lit 
the cadence of tho English version, the “ old-world charm of the 
Indian tale." 

In Mr. Arnold’s versification there is little to which we can take 
exception, and our extracts will have shown that in the present 
work the poetic* talent which produced the “ Light of Asia” hat 
not failed him at his need. In these “ ipdian idylls,” however, 
we should have been glad of a few explanatory notes. . Mr. 
Arnold's readers are the public of England and America, not of 
necessity Spnskritists; they may therefore find soma difficulty in 
understanding what, for instance, was 1 Damay anti’s Swayamvara, 
and the picture presented to their mioda by Gudikes* throwing 
Mantis, Nordchas, and Ndlikas is certain to be left iB-dftfined in 
its details. A few short notes for the uninitiated would have 
made all this clear, and have enlightened the reader a*jto the 
attributes of tbe different gods of the Hindu pantheon. . Father* 
more, to our mind it is hardly fitting to incorporate Sanskrit words 
(without interpretation) in English verse. To LaU* Hookh and. 
Hiawatha there were foot-notes for thorn Ignorant of Pawnee and 
Persian ; but bow is the “general reader’ to guern whatifeiy ho 
| tbe import of “ Swdtagam / ’'and “ Ahoewid ! ” These detsils nob* 


withstanding, we M bound in conclusion to express our hearty 
appreciation of this present instalment of H Indian Idylls,” and 


appreciation of Ass present instalment of “ Indian Idylls,” and 
*W to M a lropa that Ala may not be tbe last time that dot 
autborV country iben will be charmed by bis translation* from 
times two HttMcgown epics of Cundustan which M have , const*- 
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catchwords of tbe day, such ea '■* i&Kb* *wif**** «aure ! , *a«idilSe . 
UkeV and has a pleasant feoey of the Untyr. 

few Frenchmen who do know stattMnff to Ifisgiand. H» prm» 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


W E have said eneugh already of M. Renan’s preface to his new 
book (i), the contents of which were bruited abroad almost 
before the appearance of the book itself. The body of tbe volume, 
however, deserves a few lines of notice, as it contains some interest- 
ing essays, nowhere spoilt by such faults of taste as those we com- 
mented on last week, though of course pervaded by M. Return's 
usual peculiarities. A paper of some length on Buddhism, refused 
long ago under characteristic circumstances by Buloz the re- 
doubtable ; another ‘on the H Eternal Gospel" — that curious 
specimen of medimval ways of thinking — are tbe longest articles 
in the book. But Galileo, Port Royal, a visionary of the thirteenth 
century, St. Francis, and various other persons and things give 
titles to essays and studies which, in their merits as in tlioir 
defects, take very fair rank with the author’s other work. 

The matter which is contained in the three completing parts 
of the edition of Rochefoucauld (2) whieh MM. Gilbert and 
Gourdault, with the usual assistance from M. Itegnier and his 
sons, have been for many years oditing in the Grand* ewivains 
collection, is rather of bibliographical and scholarly interest than 
of interest purely literary. 1 The Lexicon, executed with the care 
usual in this remarkable series, is understood to be the work of 
M. II. Regnier, and it extends to more than five hundred pages. 
The Album contains the usual portrait, facsimiles, &c. Tbe Ap- 
pendix to the first volume seems to show that the bibliographical 
complexity of the question of the text of the Maxima was loss 
completely solved by M. Gilbert than be thought, for another 
44 autograph v has turned up at Liancourt. Thu variants it sup- 
plies are rather interesting than important ; but their inclusion 
in the present edition, with other supplementary matter, vindicates 
the high claims of the series to completeness and accuracy. 

We shall hope to give fuller notice than- would be possible in 
this place to M. d'Arboia de Jubaiimile’s work on Celtic Mytho- 
logy (3). Here we simply chronicle its appearance. 

The fourth and fifth (concluding) volumes of M. Jouaust'a 
reprint of Faublns (4) have appeared. 

Possessors of M. Plon’s magnificent work on Cellini (5) should 


| not his dmnSss) Is perfectly clean, and he writhe French, not 
! jargon. But their evil influence is over him, and until he shakes 
it off there is not much chance of his contributing durable work 
I to literature. 


NEW BOORS AND REPRINTS. 

I F it were not for our evil habit of cutting a French book Into 
two volumes and binding it in heavy gritty covei*. Hue 
Yooge’s edition of the Memoir* of Marshal Eugeaud (Httmt & 
Blackett) would bo a very readable work. We say u edition " 
and not translation, because it Appears from the title-page that 
Miss Yongo hns only edited the Count II. dTdeville's life of Aft 
Marshal, Whoever is responsible for the translation baa done it 
in a very stiff and schoolboy fashion. La Ftoe Bugeaud, os hia 
soldiers palled him, was not exactly a hero or even a great man, 
but he dia more honour to France than some others who hove been 
much more talked about. He was a straightforward, hardrbbaded 
soldier, who talked as little as possible about la glair* or k drapeau 
frunyiis, and who had a way of looking facts in thp face which 
more than once irritated the more liigh-flown kind of patriotic 
deputy into explosions of violence. The Count dTdeville allow* 
him to tell his own history for the most part. He has re- 
published the Marshal’s letters, and given copious extraCts from his 
speeches. The letters begin in 1804, when no entered the Guard * 
ot' Napqleon as a vilite ot the Greu&diers, and they are continued 
till his death in 1849. The earlier contain many curious sketches 
of the great Imperial wars. Bugeaud served in the oamp aft 
Boulogne, an$l was once under the tire of our war-abipe.wben 
his regiiqent was drilled to embark iu the fiat-bottomed boats 
intended for the invasion of England. He passed through the 
campaigns of Auslerlitz and Polutul, and thenceforward fought in 
Spain. One of his letters describes the siege of SaragosBa, and it 
is worthy of notice that be has not a word of praise, but rather 
tho reverse, for the heroic dofence of the citizens. “ The red 
English" did not come much in his way, as he served under 
Suchet in tho East. His later letters deal mainly with the 
Algerian wars, and particularly with thtf campaigns against Abd- 
el-Kader. Between the two came Bugeaud’s political career under 
Louis-PhiUppe, which included the unpleasant episode of the 


take notice of the appearance of a new Appendix containing imprisonment of the Duchcsse de Berry. This gave rise to the 
besides letterpress a heliogravure of a portrait of I'rweaco de q uarru i nad due l with Duloiig, in which Bufteaud killed liis man. 


Medici, a remarkably tine wood-engraving from Allori's picture 
of Bianca Gappello, another of the same after Bronzino, and 
a drawing of Lord Cowper's baain. 

Among books of education we have to notice with pleasure a 
very good Old French Chrestomathy (6), by M. Constans, not so 
well printed or perhaps quite so well done as Barlach's well-known 
book, but much cheaper, and more suitable in form to learners. 
It lias a fair introduction of about fifty pages, summarizing tbe 
history of the French literature of the middle ages ; but it would, 
perhaps, have been wiser to make this either very much shorter or 
veTy much longer. M. Fasnaclit’s edition of Perrault's immortal 
work (7) is apparently intended for a very first book ia French, 
and ia prettily illustratod. The notes are capital, and, consider- 
ing the object, perhaps not too elaborate; hut we do not like 
the special grammatical introduction or the vocabulary. Tho prin- 
ciple of tho objection has been wtatod over and over again, ana wo 
have never seen it validly gainsaid. It is that^ in editing for school 
u-e as much help as may be for the special stufiy should be given, 


quarrel and duel with Dulong, in which Bugeaud killed his man. 
It Vos his third duel with the same result. One of his speeches in 
the Chamber is remarkable for a severe criticism of the absurd 
legends told about the Volunteers of 1792. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge publish two 
books — a small and a very small— on John Wiclif. The Rev. A. R. 
Pennington, M.A., is tho author of the small one. He goes at 
some length into tho disputed questions in Wiclif a life (that is 
tho spelling he prefers), and illustrates his doctrines by quotations 
from his works. Mr. F. II. Matthew's Life of John Wycliffe (we 
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spelling) 
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but that the general grammar and the general dictionary must Industrial Revival in England (RLvingtons) are, 1 
from the first be the pupil s reference, if h» study is to do him wor k 0 f a scholar and « thinker. They suffer note li 


use his spelling) is in size very little more than a pamphlet, and 
gives only the barest outlines. Both writers pass lightly enough 
over the communistic side of the reformer’s political opinions, and 
are so enamoured of his merits os an opponent of the Pope that 
they forget to try and show what he would have put in the place 
of the groat organized medimval Church. 

We hope it is no disrespect to the late Mr. Toynbee to say that 
the moat interesting part of tbe volume of his lectures is the little 
memoir of the author, written by Dr. Jowett. The Lecture* on the 
Industrial Revival in England (Rivingtons) are, however, the 
work of a scholar and « thinker. They suffer not a little from the 


any good, t „ __ , ^ , state in which Mr. Toynbee was compelled to leave them by con- 

We quoted last week Thac eray a caution, ( Never let a French- tinual ill-health. The feet, too, that ho said what he had to say 
man into your house," A propos e f & volumo of trayek 5 we may popular lectures was against him. It made it inevitable that 
quote it with even greater point A propoem M. Paul Bourget’s he should simply go over thoroughly beaten ground, 
volume of tales (8). The ingenuous confession of his Saint- Messrs. Adand and Jonia have compiled a sort of text-book to 
feelings and intentions and inferences when an co-operation under the title of Working-Men Co-operator*: What 
English girl, to whose femi y he had letters of introduction, t j^y have Done, and what they at'* Doing (Cassell & Go.) It is 
treated fan t as English girls usually do treat persons pro- meant partly for people who are interested in tho question of co- 
P«r\:? introduced to them and supposed to be gentlemen, is . operation, and partly for the use of the workmen themselves, 
sublime. Of the mam story of the book it u enough to say A few months ago Mr. Tomlinson’s pamphlet on the Congo 
that it turns on an act of violence offered to an unmarried girl by Treaty (E. Stanford) would have been timely, but to-day it ia a 
hdr host, a gentleman of birth and station. It ib A pity, for little behind the tiqie. In showing that our arrangement with 


he should simply go over thoroughly beaten ground. 

Messrs. Adand and Jones have compiled a sort of text-book to 
co-operation under the title of Working-Men Co-operator*: What 
they have Done f and what they at •* Doing (Cassell & Co.) It is 
meant partly for people who are interested in tho question of co- 
operation, and partly for the use of the workmen themselves. 




M. Bourget-ls an excellent writer (barring the use of some 
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the Portuguese was 11 no way to behave for "a statesman he is only 
slaying the slain. " 


This generation has by no means As happiness of not knowing 
about its boalth. On the contrary, it knows a great deal about 
the subject, or at least it ought to. There u absolutely no 
counting the works of various kinds which appear on the question 
of sanitation. Mrs. W. T. Greenup’s Hotnefy Sint* on Health 
14, <. Paris: Joueust ( MawuiB Ward) “is .sent forth in the hope that it may serve both 
5 . Pioa. Peris: Phm. to convince and to instruct:* The author begins by propounding 
E. Consults. Peris : weighty question 41 What is health P "and Aen answers it at 

fength. ^ Imfortunately, it is a qupSiton which never teems to 
le Fesnaoht. London : trouble anybody till they are ill* to begin with. The Sanitary 
Lawi Enforcement Society publish a jganual of the law affecting 
ismsnre. Ae housing and sanitary condition of Londoner*, under tbe title 
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atfVfatto Xto, end How to Vo it (Ksgan Paul, Trench, it Go») 
Tm -.M$ort (p the metropolitan Hoard of Work a (J^uid & Co*), 
for toeosne extent a sister work to thin treatise, 

Fot,.:ODyiQUs reasons, Mr. Elliott's treatise on The Newspaper 
JJbd end Registration Act, x88i (Stevens Sc Ilay ues), deserves 
theCJtreful attention of various members of the community. We 
have received the Yacht Jiaoing Calendar for 1883 (Harrison & 
Son). Not even the charms, such as they arc, of Mr. Hitchmnn's 
** Aticdotical Preface ”cnn reconcile us to the awkward form 
chosen for the reprint of Lord Beacons field's Tfhat i« Jle f and A 
Vindication of the English Constitution (Field & Tutur). The 
paper and tlie printing aro good enough, out it is an outrage to 
males ft book — which is not an album — broader than it is long. 
Hr. Merley has published II* wick's Hrtperidcs in his “ Universal 
Library ” (Routledgo). AVe have received Part IV. nf Mr. Graves's 
excellent new edition of Bryans Dictionary of Painters and 
JSngi’arers (Boll & Sons). A railway edition of Mr. Hawley 
Smart's Hard Linn is published (Ward, Lock, Sc Oo.) 

Mr. Dickens's useful .Dictionaries of the Thames and of Loudon 
(Macmillan & Co) are now brought up to date, and we net.*d only 
regret that tho editions for 1884 should be bo much worse bound 
than those for 1S83. 

Messrs. Macmillan also issue a very handsome and complete 
school edition of the Poet laureate's works divided into four 
parrs, closely but clearly printed, and bound iu strong, dean, grey 
cloth. 


contwts 0* H«. \A*k atm* t, im*.: 

Tho Confcr«ncfr~ n (l 'VThe Latest BxpWoos— 

Mr. Goechai*— Kulufend— AL 

“ The House " and the Haas*’- Publishing on GomrtMtftt. 

r.nulo and Bonos~Tho PolitM Nuiwn^-Tho buttle at, Bntti uilqHDt. Natch V 
■jSriistlun I'wiwIok— T lw Parle Salon— ^oatfyarell and LiohfleKt-A VHiM WtUk 
in Germany A Quadrangular Duel— XUclng at Epsoiu— CtolflfV Borrowing— 
at ibe Court; The Lyceum. jpfc ' 


Temple and Elephant*— Walca Six Htuvlrrt Years Apd -French Dramatic Crates 
— Homo New PJiUosopUioU Work*-- Two Novola-> Two M ariosi Book*— Thtf 
C'lifirnplon on Blillar.ln — Korhnin Cantle- Hay Fever— Llihuunlaa Mythology— 
Alisa bliirrcff on the Kindergarten— French Literature— Kew Books andtlsprints. 


London : rubtishovl at 88 SOUTHAMPTON ATE BBT, ST&AftD, W.a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


r PIIE VALE of TEAKS,” DOltFS LAST GREAT 

A . nim 1 :. .completed sfrer/l^i^riHAjiodleilf^ NOW ON VIBWT aUjjrDOB* 


<:Uil/!'.UY|K Nrw’lltimf Struct, with 
1% uj'- ts. F rum IVu to Six rial ly. U. 


■ Christ Leaving the PnvtorUim,” and iiU < 


M 


KTUOroUTAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


Putnm—Wer Majesty Tl IK QUEEN. 

llO<FI r.U. SUNDAY, June lb, 1*11. Olu'i|ue»cro.acd Bank of „ 

1. mail* payable to the Secretary. Mr. (JuNnv N. Cc.tanck, nluiuUl ho scat to tho 


1 Bank of England, and Post-Offlce 


Miili-iiull IluUM*. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception . 


FHA.NCH, 

Copies of the. SATURDAY Review may ha obtained every Saturday 
of M. Pothering ham, 8 Hue Naive de* Capucines, Paris, and 
C9 Hue d' Antibes, Cannes, 

THK UNITED b TATJilS. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturday Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £\ 10s. 4c /., or 
1 7 80, and may he forwarded direct to the Publisher , Mr. 
David Jonep, at the. Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. li. P. Steven b, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square , 
London . International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United Stales , and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


The SATURDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


IvINU EDWARD Til E SIXTH'S SCHOOL, 

-1 A. filKVf fXGlf A M WANTED. In Seutemlier. In tho GIRLS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


IHUMlXGirAM— WANTED. In September. In tho GIKL6' GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
, on ASSIST AN P-MISrnU'S. CViilfluaUsd. Subjects j KugU*li,Fraicb, 


. 1 . 1 . U'limnyr'iNin, i 


I. ml i.t iniuii. Palin v lYuin inn to jlHM), ncrunlmj t» •luallllvaliiiii*. 

' ~ * * ‘ llui 


amiMoaiiuti and furtm-v n 

Mtuktau) . Kins Edward * School. New Stmt, BirinJughum. 
Mirmli'chnin, ' ““ 


rnij of aitiilKuiiioti und Airthi v nurticnlnrs may be obtalucd on appllcatlMi to the 
’ll* Euward a Sr* ‘ " — * — 

.June ft. 1SH4. 

( SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, of tho value of 

* " £ino nml M 0, ni« owurded nnnunlly In UctubOi at ST. THOMAS'S IIoSPITATj 
MI'.DK Al. SCHOOL, Albert Eiiibaukuiviit, S.E.— For iiarticulam, a^iply to O, HmnijLB, 

Muilcultacataiy. 

W. M. OKI), Draw. 


riMlE llKV. II. A. D. StTRUIDUE prepares YOUNG BOYS 

A fur tli« Public ScliooU, at the Vtcaiu^e. HIrU Lotah. Kimtiford. 

^viOAiiof ^nialf jiT ~ 

•mu tend a c«mhI PUT V ATE SCHOOL In 

ImJiiH il Piii.lio School Scholarship Addrcsa, Hot. 

IU rciwidshtic. _ _____ 

1 >().SSALL~SCiu.)OL. — ELEVEN ENTBANCE S0I10LAU- 

I t SHIPS wilt he rompettfd for July I. Value hum TAOnincad (4‘cvci llif' School fcu*> to X/ 0 . 
Limit ot Atf**, Jiiuluni. llj, Seufura, l.’>( nuri 1<U. Cxiflldutcs may la: examined at Oxford or 
I to 9nll l ii<'|ii'- , irU‘d. In t;in<»ic!i ur Matlicmauci. .Apply to Itavtircnd the li BAD* Master. 
HovaI | S'OiuoI, Fleetwood. 



(Horefordshiro) desires to 

Surrey, from which hi* Son ha« ju«t 
J. W. LKr, Brlllcy Vicarage, Wldtnoy, 


B ( )NN^OX-THK-RHrNK— MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 

The latu llEAl)-\f ASpKlt of a GERMAN COLLEGE. n*> luted by hi* Poit.wlm has 
Im.l eonj|,Uriih!c «‘\|**iiencf m a lugli-rtuM »cIumI iu Enu In ml, receives FOUR PUPILS— 
Aildrc Herr E. HiikIa. C ubl«UAtfr*lrn*<e 7A. Bonn, Germany. 


xro TICK.— Increasing business having rendered the EXTEN- 

’ SION, of PREMISES nccc-iuary. the uridemltruiHl hsve nuuured the lease of the honso 
11 ill ul 11 IiU' their mH ulhert. The two liouur* liavo been mode Into one, and the number of tho 
uikltr 1 will rcinuia Ihu auiiic «•* failure. 

a->CuiuIiflf, E.C.. January- 1H(M. G. STREET k CO. 


A USTRALTA.— The SUMMARIES of tho MELBOURNE, 

^ A. SVDNEV, ADELAIDE, and other PAPERS. espvaUlIy prepared Air Europe, am on 
SA1 E at STREET’S General Newspaper OiUcci, 30 Ccnihili, E.C., on Uta arrival of ilia 

Mil IOI1- Mull*. 


The publication of the Saturday Review takes pla r on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for tho early trains, and copies may he obtained 
trt the Country, through any Newsagent, on ike day of publication. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 

Price 6<1. 


Contents of No. 1 , 494 . .Tunis 14 , 1334 . 

The Conference. 

Follies in Fashion. The Chicago Convention. 

The Green above the Orange. " Cosss de Corsica . n 
Disestablishment In Wales. Drowned Treasures . 

Roman Politics . Railway Deficiencies . 

The Russo-Afghan Frontier. Last Monday in Berlin . 

Mr. Woodall's Clause. 

Mora and Lotto. Political Testimonials. 

Scotland Yardi Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s Lady Macbeth. 

The Universities and the London Poor. The Picture Galleries— Y 
Mush in Chancery . The Sugar Bounty Question. 

German Opera at Covent Garden. Theatres and Concerts. 
The Early Yacht Races. Mme . Judic at the Gaiety , 

The Benedict Jubilee. 

a 

Modern Languages of Africa, 

Two Novels. The Court ot the Tuileries. Wake-Robin. 

Life eft Luther. Diary and Lotters of Thomas Hutchinson • 

Arotio Travel Five Novels. The Unity of Nature . 

Two Books about Mr. Irving. Indian idylls. French Literature* 
New Books and Reprints. 


F PRACOMBE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 

benulJlul coa.it and Inland scenery of Noill* Devon, Five acres of ornamental ground*. 
I awn lennlb Court*. SoO room*. T*ble-d'l’ >lv ut separate table*, from HI* to Eight PM* 
l..ir,:o Sea-water Swimming Hat h i also P rivate llutr.s — AddruM, Manai.ru. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

L THROUGHOUT on MURDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
lllxrnt. Kmmlcd >.», 1^. C^sh Pr.re* i uo extra charge fnr time given. Large, unettil 

Sto k to in ieet from. lllu*trnled priced Catalogue, with Terms, immI free SIS, kt*>, and XM 

Tutienlmm Court Road, and IF, no. and [tl^lorwell Street. W. Established Mg . __ 

F lKKlioi.ir GROUND KENTa, City of "liondon*— The 

Coinn ds-ioners of Sewer 4 of the City of London will meet (n tho Guildhall of tho said 
City. mu Tuc. ilnv,. I uly < 1 . imi.ul Imlfjn.t Twtlie u ’clonk orenlaclj, to receive Tenders fur tho 
pun huto ui \ uinuLilo Fmltoid Ground Kents, Ac., and Ho versions of premises, as under, 

vir : — 

No « Rsslnghall Street, at a Ground Rent of/181 per anornn. 

rumor of Poro Street and MIM»n Sireei. nr a Ground Rent of £150 per annum. 

Mb. PH'iipor Thame* Street, or aOriiimd Item rifstfri |irr annum. 

No. I Joiner*’ Hull Buildings, fmpruve*l Kent or i Tin per annum for IS) years. 

Fn-mise* Sidney Avenue, hlour Lime, at a Ground Rent ofilfr per annum. 

Ncm. Bit nnd Fleet street, at a Ground lleut o r £l.k) per annum. 

Pnrtieulur* and Finns of tho premu«s may he Jiad at flueOilicc, together with the Conditions 
of Sale. 

Tenders must be scaled, endorsed outside "Tender for Freehold Ground Rente, Baslnphall 
8t-cct,” an. (stating the premises, ss the rose may lie), and lie addressnl to the undersigned, at 
tlilsvifllee, and must lie delivered before Twelve o cluck on the sold day of treaty. 

'Flic Cumin i*nlon«rt do not Idnd thnn#c»v«* tn necciii the highest or any tender. 

Parties sending In proposals must attend t«cniuunlly, or by a duly suihfotxed agent at half* 
pout Twelve o'clock on the said day, and i<e lin n pivpnrcd (if tluir icudur be accepted) to pay 
the required deposit uf lo percent, on the purvha^c.niMncy.anil to execute au Sxteemsai for 
the completion oi the purchase agreeably to the condition* of Sale. 

Sewn. 1 om«. Guildhall, BE*** BLAKS. M 

May 31, lutt. 


FRY’S 1 

COLD MEDAL, PARIS, )«7». 

GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1994. 


FRY r S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A mostdellelom and valuable artleU. M 
.. . Stiuulard. 

COCOA. 

rv BE COCOA ONLY. 

FRY»8 COCOA EXTRACT. 

SINBTSB* P8XZS UCDALg. ' 

MOFFAT 


HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

FOR TERMS Arm TO 

MR* FARQUHABSOK, 

Bssidsnt- MmmM sad. Mmee&siBr* 





TJ AI I OR A L 3T0 0 K B XG H A NOB, 

nmi&ssm 

fcC «Sw^ f U * e ■***“* *° *» o^boteil by tills ■/•km, the following map be taken w ft 

Railway Stock is purehasod or sold through a broket la the ordinary 
way, tto eaat or imrciuMiag sumo would be ft* felfowa i 

Jobber'* turn nt i per cent. £» 0 

, Broker scontintesfou at ft li 1ft 

Or a total con of iVt W 

Mow the mum purchase or aalo made through thl* Eachange would stand thue t 

Jobber** turn at ft per cent £ift 

Broker • commission. » NU 

Total cost - .. m 

It lethpf ahownta gertltton that while the i>m,'ha»kj iiiuila In the onllnary way would 
coat i 487 lee.vlt would. It made through this l. < s«‘iinii:,e f only vu»l m i the brokers coimniiehm 
having been dispensed with. It 1* oienr that a iargi- luvlng wouhf nlways L« in*«lu tm such 
tmi M et fo ns. The euuie rule applies to uuy h.ock lu which the speculator is desirous of 

°Z “* 

Wo carry Inc* over omMlniun charge. 

Options g nuted at tniie prices. No eommlaalon churned. 

Order* by post or telegram bavo Immediate Attention. 

Telegram* scut free its' required) immediately u ti un.uctlon Is done. 

Client* have thr t>co use of a large read ug-tuum, cmKiiliilitg ail the financial and inner 
nepers. together with the telephone ftnd two tapes m dim t communication with the London 
Bl oc k ^^xolMMgc.^tlicreb/ affording every oppoilmtlty to clients to see thor bargain* dune at 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 

The Proprietors of the Exchange, being Stockbroker* anil Dealers, have every facility of 
obtaining the lnitat and beat Infonuation respecting nil safe and sound investments, ami arc 
willing to forward tfrro or cost) such Information, and clve advice thereon, relating to any 
stocks or Shares Investor* are desirous of buying nr selling. 

The Proprietors of the E whang* are not connected wilh miy cold mining nr other Companies, 
and they only recommend to (uvestoTS swell securities tbul are sound and tatai for too much 
caro and cftuCfon e.*nuot be «at*rd*ed either lu the selection ol investment# or the channels 
through which the liiisines* I* done. 

. We do not rernnimuid Mm«< or Share* lu any New Company t far, wnlcs* the Dim-torn 
have ft large sum of uiuuey invested in same and art- men of the Jughnvt commercial stand- 
ing. the majority of thorn turn out to be worthless, uud Investor* or speculator* generally lo*o 
through dealing In them. 

Prospectus forwarded gratis by the Proprietors, 

A. H. COCHRANE a Su.NS, stockbrokers and Dealers. 

The Proprietor* can be teen any duy between Tcu and Four, except Saturdays, and then 
between T » n m id Tw o. 

MAX GREGER’S 

OARLOWITZ, 1878. 

Sample Case, containing one bottle* each of aix. different kinds, 

cniTingu paid. 111.-.. 8d. 

SHAREHOLDERS* 

OARLOWITZ. 

24a. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three year*. 

OARLOWITZ. 

1 fta., 21a., 32*., 42 a, llOe. per dozen. 

FOR OTHER WINKS. PLEASE APPLY FOR l'UICE LIST. 


MAX G-HEGKEli., Limited, 

WINE MEUCUANTS TO 11KU MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
il k',Mi O.kicb t «<J SUMNER KTltEF.T, SOUTHWAUK. 

Con you font Tualiug Room* ami Order Qffi<*xi* : 

7 MINCINQ LANK, E.O., AND a Ul.D BOND 8TIU3I5T, W. 


DIMNESS OP SIGHT 

And BLINDNESS are frequently canted by the use of nnsultahlo Siwvtaele*. Sir Julius 
Benedict write* i-“ I have trievl tlw iirtuclpalnpilclan* without mh-uc*, but your spectacle* 
•uit admirably.'* -Mr. II. LAURANCK. F.8.B.,OyullHl Optician, M OLD BUND ST HURT, 
scientifically adapt* hi* improved spectacles to a**ist ami strengthen the weakest night*. 
Pamphlet containing suggestion* tor the preservation of sight free. 


APOLLINARIS 

«thb queen OF TABLE WATERS." 


“ Its numerous competitors appear to h ave, one after another, 
fallen away.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 

PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 

8ir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
SnrgNpM.^ writes: “ SOAP la of the nicest 

and moat careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and^ 
igte^iWe of balms for the skin." , \ v 


LIFE A38URANPE3, &0. 

CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED JU>. 1830 . 

Patrons. " ' 

Ilia Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP uf YORK. 

President*— This Right Hon. and Right lie?, the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman — The Very Rev. tbo DEAN of WESTMINSTER^ 
Deputy Chairman — ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Financial Information, Junk 1, 1888: 


Total Funds £3,002,005 

Totnl Annual Income £898,188 

Total Amount of Claim* upon Death £2^57,381 


Amount uf Profits divided at the hurt Quinquennial Bonus ... £487,817 

NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS. — £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of the.-c 1,070 arc now, by means of 
ljonu.s, not only altogether free from the payment of Animal Premium*, 
but have, in almost every case, additions inado to the aurns originally 
assured by them. 

PREMIUMS — Awmrancca maybe effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, otic-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to bo 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.— The total expense* on all accounts were, in the part 
financial year, £3 15*. per cent, of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION. — The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, Ac. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and £ 
Tins Sanctuary, WkeraiiNsiisK, 8.W. 

COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World- wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Tho Invested Funds exceed Two Millious. Policies indisputable. 

E. A. NEWTON, 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actum y and Manager. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

^ list a hli shell I MM. 

FIRE AND LTTE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LONDON — 1 MOOUOATE RTUKBT, K.C. ABGKDKKN-J KINO STREET. 

INCOME and FUNDS iHSjm. 'V 

Fire Premium* fS6O,I00 

Life Premiums WlAOfi 

lute* cut WlAOO 

Accumulated Fuuila £ 2 , 749,400 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

-8- FIHF., LIFE, MAltINK. 

Capital folly subicribed £SAtM,n00 

Capita! pftid up u» % m 

Life Fund lu Special Trust for Life Policy Holder* exceeds . . Jt4l*.uoo 

Otbcr Funds. flJWUM 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLION* 

Total Annual Premium Income evread* ILflttjHD 

CHitir OWOKB-Iband Ml CORN ft ILL, LONDON, E.C. 

Wxmt KHU OjriflOis^t) PALL MALL. LONDON. S.W. 


•ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

J-b 0oyal Eaiihanio, I/mdort. JuueU.tSfU. 

o^toe^tatlwVitcS^oJfor tha t ffii*witn^o? cJSata l SfwTt CurrtS 

Clue, (Wccsscd, Whlsh fitoutkoi will be deoianni at such Him ta the Uebtral CUurt shall 
appoiut ui rweive the Report ortho Scrutineer*. ^ 

g. X HANPCOCK, ’Acntetp. 

“ ,h< 

TMPERIA.I4 fire insvbanoe oompany. 

a Established 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C, i aod » FALL MAL&. S.W. 
Capital, IlMObO. Paid-up and lareafod, 47aD.eoa. Total hr***"* runds,aver ilAOO,ooo. 

■ R. COX SNS, SM I TH, OrowlW -^ 

P “ H (E N 1 X FIRE "dFFIois; 

LOMBABD smmr n< OBAMerO CRMS, MRDQN^EMilCM 1W. 

iOWX J. 8R00UTIELD, Se&ct.i't. 

7»9 
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BOOKS, &c. 

♦ 

AH the Bed New lhjohs aro in circulation at 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

ONE GUINEA PEE ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

ACCUUDISO TO TUB MUMRKI1 I'P VOLL'MKS REl)UIHIl>. 


I Crown 8yo. fis. ^ 

TIP-CAT. The New Story *by the Anther of 

“ Laddie ” and “ Mlee Tooeey’a Mission.” * 

u We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of 'Leddle.* In tiW* unassuming 
•lory genuine humour. puthon, mid much observation of human, and especially ohUdrau's* 
nature are displayed, together with a delightful style. r 


LONDON i WALTER SMITH (LATE MOZLEY), 34 KX! 

COVENT GARDEN. 


TRUBNliR & CO.’S LIST. 


GODDUSS FORTUNE: n Novel. By Thomas 

mnclaii:. Author of “The Messenger,” “Lovue Trilogy,” * The Mount.” Ac. 
a vola. 8 vo. doth, 31a. 6 d. [ AW ready. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. [ 

Boxes and Parcels of tho Best and Newest Books j ACADEM\ LECTURES. Lv J. E. Hodgson, 

" H.A., Librarian and Professor of Painting to the XloyiU Academy, Uruwu 

Arc funva tdod daily from MUDIK'S SELECT LIBUAKT to 8vo - dotU * 7a ‘ od * ’ [AW ready. 


[AW ready. 


LIBRARIES, READING ROOMS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, ; !XDI AN MYTHS; or, Legends, Traditions, 

IN EYLRY 1*AKT OF THE KINGDOM, 1 «m! SviuhoN of the Aborigine of A my tint. i'Amfaiiyd with thcw* mr uvkjch 


OS Title FOLLOW INU THUJA*. 


ri.i1 S\ 111 U 1 I 4 <»f the AlMjr'.jrim-s of Anifitat. cmmpauvo wmi Tmwa < 1 * uvhjch 
Ciuin'i i.u’H. including Uindoturi. l£v.>)»t, IVihh, Awtyr>u. and China. Hy 
Llli.n KohL'ix Y MUKhus. Pout Syo. ilium) uied, cloth, via. [Soto rrady. 


FIFTEEN" VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST KOOKS, ! 


r„,a „< m MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the lata 

W. R. CitKO. Second .Series. Crown hvo. doth, 7s. <W. {.You ready. 

and Three Volumes for every additional Guiuea ; or com iNn:.-Finneo sduco 1848— Fruiu’t in January IBM— England as it l* - 

Sir K. I’pel'i Glume ter and Policy— Eiuplo.v incut of onr Astatic Forcua m 
THIRTY VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, European Wats. 

Six (iumoas |>er annum, THE W0 ,, M op T1IE TW0 CJlE vr riiSSIMlSTS. 

an<l Five Volumes fur every ndilitionalOulnea. THE PHILOSOPHY of tllO UNCONSCIOUS. 

These Terms lire the lowest on which it is possible for nnv Librarian to By Kntiann vov Hartmann. Speculative lh-ult*. nruordiiifr to the Indue- 

. , * . tivoMithod of Physical &o:iirc. Authorized I'niirrlullou by W.U.ColJJ’LANf), 

furnish a constunt and satisfactory supply of good ruadablo llouks. m.a. 3 vtds. jhm Svu. doth, 81*. «id. [AW nad». 

•* Tlv«* tlln t-> of -ivi-iwl tininiiijr Inn subject in riving c«r»ninly, nccurney, and dune to a 
trniit.ltitor « ii.n* 1i -liow tlicnixolx vs in eu ry • iiujUrr nl the volume. We have not been alile to 
liutla •tnele winulci able trior, "—yulurdoy/ Aim u>. 

REVISED LISTS of AVoihs recently added to the Collection, 

aud CATALOUUK Of sui.’i i rs coiTKs withdr.uv-i, for sai« ! T11 £ W OBLD as WILL and IDEA. By 

nt greatly Reduced I need, uro now loiuiy, and will dg forwarded Aimit.n smopi'MiAren. Trim-diii **d from th-’<!» mun by it. b. Haldane, 

postage flee on application. M A„ mill John Kum*. M.A. Vol. 1. coulululujf Pour Books. Post 8 vo. cloth, 

" * ” " The UhimIuLjh deserve all pralte for the general atylo of their most dJ (fh'ult work/’—TY/nrs, 


. , , T . . . 1 11 1 v , , ! Alirj vv WUIJ 17 us rriiJii mm aa/Hi/v. i>y 

nt greatly Keduced I need, aro now leady, and tvill do forwarded Antm.n sciuum-mi.wkh. Tmndni**!! from th’<!« rman by it. B. itALUANK, 

postage flee on application. M A„ mill John Kumi*, M.A. Vol. Lcoululuiug Pour Books. Post 8 vo. cloth, 

" ” “ The UmHluWr* ilvtcrvc all firai*e for the general atylo of Ihrfr most ilidU'ult wurk. ,, _.ro»rit. 

All the Best Books in Uirenlation or on Sale may also bo . 

obtaiiu d at 

MU DIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, THE BOOK of KALILA1I and DIMNAH. 

, T 1.11 «-l;W*.d lintii AijImo Into £3 rinc*. Edited hv W Wuiciht, Profawor o£ 

And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. Arabic in tiiC IhmcrMty «*t On in budge. Demy l»\o, o'.oth, 2 ab. 

MTJDIE’S SELECT LIB RAR Y, Limited, ANGLO-SAXON and OLD - ENGLISH 


80 to 84 SliW OXFOltU STKfcET, 

231 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHKA1»SI DE. 

POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ashworth 

Tayloo* 8 vola. 

KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. Bicknell, 

M.A. 8 vola. 

THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 

James Quant, Author of “ The Romance of War " Ac. 3 vol*. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

Rouixbon, Author of u Qraiulmotlior’a Money ” Ac. 3 vola. 

OMNIA V ANITAS. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of “Viva” &o. Tliiid Edition, 1 vol. 

DURST fe BLACKETT, rUULl'JUEKS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
Juat ready, prica lo-.. the Second Edition of 

H-OSTWIOK and IIAIilllSON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 

LITERATURE, cnrefnlly rcvOrrt and enlarged. A New Chapter la added nn the 
Dtccnnlum Irt73-lrfb3. and. In addition to tho Inde* nl U00 nanu-* ot Authuia. tliete u a aacuud 
Index ol the Titles of Booka and of tho toploa handled lu the body of (lie wotk. 

Williams a NouOATK.lt If cnrlitt* Street. Covent Garden, London 1 and Edlnhuigh. 

Second Edition, 37ft pp. 5a. 

FLIGHT AILMENTS; tboir Nature and Treatuient. By 

L* LioaiKtt 8 . Bmalk, F.K.8 ., l’rofeuor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 

London » J. k A. Ciiuaciiu.i,. 


Jait pobllehed, at all Libraries, 9 vole, crown 8vo. cloth. 

f ] 1 HE IRONMASTER. Autburized Translation, from the 

I rcnoU of Ucorgca Ohnet, Author of ” La Comtesse Sarah “Ac. Ac. By Lady G . O. 
London 1 Wyman a Sons, 74-ra Great Queen Sitcet, W.C. 


TNTERIOU of OHOIIt, CHARTRES.— Seo THE BUILDER 

of this weeh. Desl&n fbr Memorial to Lord F. Cawiullah 1 Soulpturo at the Royal 
Academy—** Yotith.” by W. Calder Marahall. 11. A. 1 Technical Education at Homo and 
Atoned \ Russian Arelneotogloal ProgreM 1 Quaint Corners of Cambridge, Ac. 4d. t by posit 
did. Annual Subscription, Ito. ee Cslherlao Street. And all Nearainen. 

-wrsgj 

« -DY WAYS UNKNOWN." Seo LETTS’ HOUSEHOLD 

X# 1IAGA2INK. Monthly, 74. 


Vt »C A B U L AllI li*'. By T. WnitaiT, U.A., F.S.A. Second Edition. Bulled 
mill LVILiUd by H. P. WuLCKklt. 2 vole, uvmy 8 vo. cloth, 28e. 

BURMA, its PEOPLE and PRODUCTIONS; 

or, Note- cm tin* l’.iuim, Flora, and Mincrah of T< nA«eerim, Pegu, and Bnrmu. 
liy tin* Ttuv. F. Ma**i»n, D.I>. Ac. Kcwrltt. n and Enlarged by W. Tmtotui.n, 
hi'lc Deputy Super iutendcot Geological Survey of India. 3 vole, royal bvu. 
cloth, £3. 

LONDON: T It 0 BN Kit & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 

MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 

NEW WORK BY VKUNON LKE.— Now read,. 

EUPHOKION : Studies of the Antique and the 

Mediaeval in the Ilenaiscjnce. By Vkrxox Lib, Author of OttlUo ’’ 4tc. 
2 vole, ili'iuy 8 vo. cloth i*.uro, 21 e. 

M T wo very tics utiiully produced volumes of rtaays . . . .The style Is clear, eloquent, picturesque, 
ami ut t linen rUis to what Matthew At nuld name* the grand... tVotem Jiurnmy Atwt. 

NEW NO VET. FROM THE DUTCH.— Bow ready. 

THE AMAZON : an Art Novel. By Carl 

Yosmakii. With Pic face by Professor GnotiOie Ederm, end Frontieplnco 
dma'i) pprcially for tho original Dutch Edition, by L.AJma Tademu, it. A, 
f>own Hvo. cloth, tie. 

“ Cannot (ail to attiavt attention among ell those who Telueartor are gratefhl to « tuts.” 

Z»i>trpQoi Met cury. 

Now ready. 

HENRY IRVING in ENGLAND and 

AMERICA, 1838*1884. By FttEOEniG Dalv. With etched Portrait by 
Lalaiub. Ciowu 8 vo. cloth, De. 

" A very readable record of an Interesting career.'*-. 7*aM ttnll Oaxett*. 

“Air. Daly writes with judicious moderation and without ekuesslve adulathm.”— AtAcMeum. 
T. FISHER U NWIN, 28 PATKUN09TKK SQUARE, K.O. 

rnilK SATURDAY REVIEW wnt by post at following rates 

X per annum, paid in advance : 

Any pert of the United Kingdom 81 g 9 

India and China «... 1 19 8 

Other Drltlfth Colonloa, Europe, Egypt, and America.. 1 10 6 

STEEL 61 JONES, 4 Spring Gnrtleus, Loudou, 8 .W. 


'VIM SATURDAY REVIEW.— Tbs following NUMBERS 

•*- or THE 8 ATUHDAY REVIEW are required. for which Sd. each will beglveu. vlr-.t 
1 , 3 . is, 7b, N, 461, 4M, end 6S» toteaa copies) — at the Ofkce, 9» Bouihamotoa tttreet, 
fitrand.W.C. 


r PHE SATURDAY REVIEW.— WANTED, 

* Kns 110.030. and 1003. the which la. each will bilnhaltha 


MSJSSf! £* im '*" ,Wofc u ’*“ k ’ lu “• 


M8W '& 2B^IStg diT!& U t^ dany nmt ’ 






June U, 1884.] 


The 


Review. 


MESSES. WJL BLACKWOOD & SOUS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


This day Is published. 

LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By Mrs. 

J. If, KlBDitx, Author of * Julian Kanlake's Beorot." a vols. post Seo. Mm. fid, 
SECOND EDITION. 

ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 

from a Note* Book. Post Sro. 10s. 0d. 


This day la published. 

HE and SHE; 

W. W. Stout. Author of “ Rota di Uoma," 
parchment, 8a. Od. 


or, a Poet’s Portfolio. By 

‘Graffiti d'ltulia." Fop. Svo. 

evqnlilte. 

grace, 


“Very ohermlng verse* on a variety of subject*... Mr. Story's little poem* art e *<] 

........nlsorltfuid work vrll) win it* way Into the favour of those who can appreuia e 

▼It, end teaaeraeM uoiublned. ,, -Jfomiap Poet. 


This day la published. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CELEBRATIONS. 

A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 

TKNARY FESTIVAL of tho UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. Including 
the Speeches and Addrowea Delivered oti the Occasion . Edited by K. 8 yds icy 
Mahndun, P.Sc„ F.lt.S. and V.R.P.8. Ed in. ; containing 8peeclies by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Ills Excellency J. Itnsaell Lowidl, Mon*, do 
M. Put ear, Profeuswr Virchow, Professor Eize, Professor Hclmholts, dec. «c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 

TW» day la published. 

OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE: Sketehcs of 

the History of the Old College of Edinburgh. With ail Appendix of His- 
torical Documents. By John Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth, On. 

“ A very rarefal acoounl of It* history to the day* or Principal Itobcrtwn Ill* narrative 

I* clear, flowing, and e juinmulably « uc < ' I tic t . ’ ’ — S/tevta fm ■ . 

"Contain^ a wrlesof pleturu-i of epluude* in the past lilu of Edinburgh jmlutod by hiip who I* 
thoroughly fumtbar with hi* mibjcct and whoteaympathy with liiiu sincere u* hi* know- 
ledge 1* rshauative.”-.£rpf«wian. 

This day Is published. 

TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON 


a Journey In East Afrlcn. 
Map, 13 b. 6d. 


By Mrs. rnisoLii, of Whytbuuk, Yalr. 8vo. with 


the 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD Sc SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


At all Libraries, 3 vola, crown 8vo. 

SECOND EDITION OP 

R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW WORK, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF •• OEOBO* OKITH" *0. 

8 vola. crown five, 

BERNA BOYLE. 

By Mn. J. H. RIDDELL, 

Anther of “The Mystery tn Palace Gardens." M. 


Also ready. 

ADELINE SERGEANT’S “AN OPEN FOE.” 

“ A vmy drnmutic *t«u y.*\_ .Voruing /Vint, 

** U i« improbuhlft that a reader ouce having fairly got Into the story would lip It down on- 
dnlhlicd.'* — Wfufihic. 

TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn Everett- 

Gmkbm. 8 vola. 

" Wc can honcntly congratulate Ml** Everett- Green on having Scored an unmistakable 
•uctc».’’- u nut titan, 

POINT BLANK. By Pamela Sneyd, Author 

of ” Jack Urquhnrt's Daughter. 3 vola. 


“ Cona.dcunu* tor capital character Rtudie*.” - Whitehall lirvit u». 

“ * Point blank ’ 1* t — * ■ 1 ‘ '* ‘ 1 * 

j ■when thr reader be 
stage. "^.1 ih&Mum. 


‘ Point blank ’ 1* true to lift? <n niun> or U* Incidents and wlifcrvattons. ....... and amusing 

too when thr reader become* oocuatonicd to the peculiar people wuo occupy *0 much rf its 


THE L1BTI ARY EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

STOUMONTH’S DICTIONARY of 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, I*ronouncing, Etyinol'wli'nl.atid Explanatory, cm- 
biaring $ci<utillu ami other IVrtnfc, Numerous Kntniliar Term*. and n Copiou* 
Suectian of Old English Word*. By the Jlev. JamSS RruuviiNTii. ’lho 
Pronunciation carifull.v ruviuod by the Rev. P. 11. PhicU’, M.A. Cantab. 

Now ready. Parts I. to IX., each !to. 

*** To be completed in Twelve Parts. 

“ The pronunciation of every word U gl veil, the symbols employed far marking the sound* 

hidng eiiinnicndaldy clear Aftoi trio pronunciation umio (he etymology —a feature to 

winch much atteutlnli has been given. It ta dilKculL to keep the Ju*l mean In tin* part of a 
dictionary, mi lancinating lathe auhjcet,«o wide are the prospect* which it offers to research, 
tmd bo tMiiiiidircN tne opportunities lor Illustration. It ha», wo think, been well managed 
here.’* full Mall Uanltt. 

“ Mr. Krnrtiu.iuh’s Diet) nary hi* passed through several edition*, and I* well known in 
P.iivllsh-aiaMikni.r fannilea tin •luhmit the world. ThU 1* intriuted a* an extended Library 

Eilitiuu ul it Wluni corn;i nil ii wl’l '<0 a <>om|irehcii*lve and authoritative uoi k 

The practical vuluc of tiie Dli limiiu y tin* Iwt n Huhjeuud to the tent ol many yean' use, anil has 
Justified the pralw which wo bestowed uu lu first edition.*' -ilrttuA Qucu terly Jininatu. 

In the Proas. 

THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Didon, 

of tln» Order of Preaching Frlaif*. Translated into English by RvimiaKl 
Lki os uk UKAIT1.-0KT, lately uu the French Foreign Office titaff. \ voL crow a 
»vo. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Georqiana 

M. 1 'ha IK, Author of “ Two Women ’* &c. 8 vrds. 

11 Ml** Crmli Introduce* u* In this novel to * >dmI di'ilghtfui family called Bcr eiltrd , asdi 
with a ktiungiy- marked rlmruvtcr, and each induiduullzed by a inoater hand." 

WMUhati RtvUnt. 

TIIE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.— “ A 

powerfully written novel of the highest class.”— Vanity Fair ; 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN— “A Novel 

at rare merit.” — Standard, 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.— “This 

book Is ft refreshing dep.uturo from a beaten track."— Cheltenham Looker On. 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.— “ The 

lmppy example of George EUot finds a fit exponent in this book.” 

Whitehall Review. 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN— “A Novel 

worth reading.”— Evening Nett*. 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN— “ The 

portrait of Susan is a gem, tho sketched at tbo children delightful, and the 
picture of Jessie charmiug beyond measure.”— lliuttrated London Reset. 

THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN— “Looked 

ut from whutever point of view tills novel ia simply a brilliant auoceas.” 

Evmsng Rem, 

RICHARD BKNTLEY & SO??, NEW BURLINGTON STREET* 

PUBL1KRKIIS IN OKOUtART TO Hlill UAJKSTY THfi QUINN. 


.On Tuesday next will be published* 

VOLUME XVII. (MOT-ORM) 

OF TIIE 


“TOMMY UPMORE.” 

By the Author of u Lorna Boone.” 

THE TIMES says: 

To aay that a book by the author of “ I»rnt Doono " and “ Alice Lorraine * la an 
uncommon book ia uunccceaary ; but “Tommy Upmore" la uncoramuu to an 

extraordinary degree But no bald sketch of a portion of the plot will suffice to 

give an Idea of tho ohann of Mr. Blnckmore's style, of the poetry with which he 
in vests the meanest matter, of tho striking and humorous metaphors wb id i ho draws 
from the most oommouplaee tank, uf the quaint phraseology in which he Tedottaa 
old ideas. We may add two or three remarks, which do not nearly exhaust What 
could be said upon tide book : that stout Oonservatlves will read It with enjoyment, 
for, espcolslly lowanis the end, it Is much taken up with politics and political satire 
aimed at the present powers that bo ; that the Inst eoeue. where Tommy addresses 
the Rouse of Common* from the roof, having been exalted thither by bis indigna- 
tion, Is burlesque beyond anything ; and that Laura Teefitlfohl la a sweet girl-lover. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA. 

Edited by Professors THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D 

ANb 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 

EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON, BE ABLE, A IUV1NGT0N. 


Just publlslied, erown lvo. printed in md and block, vltii Antique Ornamental 
Initial*, paper board*, te. 60. i vellum, a*. 

CHAUCER’S BEADS: 

A fi^dity.Book, Diary, and Conoordanoa of 
Oiutuoar'a Prbwerba or Booth-Saws. 

By Mrs. UAWEXA 


NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CHAWFOHD, 

Author of “ English Comio Dramatists." “ Portugal : Old and New," Aa 

Ready this day, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

By OSWALD CRAWFORD. 


unoxj w. n. all** * oo, i* vaiwm >uoe 


OBAFKAN It BALL, UUTBD. 


SOI 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Thli day, crown 8 to. 4s. 64. 

THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 

My Sir LKPEL HENRY GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 


This day* 2 vola. crown Svo. wlib 70 111 m;t ration n, 24g. 

RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN 
MONGOLIA AND CHINA. 

By V. msSKTSEY. 

Translated by J. GORDON-CUMMING. 


Thh day, U vols. crown 8vo. 

THE UNCLASSED: 

A Novel. 

By GEORGE GISSIN’ti, Author of “Workers in the Dawn." 


SECOND EDITION OP 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For JUNE. 

Edited by T. II. S. ESCOTT. 

CoXflWTN S 

ENGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY. By G. 

LK STYLE C'KHT L’llOMMK : a Cauwrle. Uy the Em l of LYYtOM. 

A WORM) IN PAWN. (CWIwtat.l lly A. J. \\ il«u>. 

CHARLES STOAHT CALVEKI.EY. lly Wait ku J. Sr.NDAr.r.. 

THE BURSTING OF THE HUMBLE. By the Tin*.. W st. J.miv RitunitK k.M.P. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. ('Imiiten I. III. B> Ouitn.R Mmuboitii. 

THE KKLIGIOUB QUESTION IN FRANCE. Uy Paui. Ukht. 

SOVlIOtXES. By Proftwor S. H. lli tmikr. 

JOSEPH AND II IH UtU-'.TUUKN : un ICn-tcrn Apologue with a Western Mural. By An 
Knolimh Tory. 

INTERNATIONAL RIVALRIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. Uy E. F. O. Law. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AM AIKS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSEJ SONS’ NEW WORKS. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY and LITERATURE, 

to the PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By JOHN M. ROSS, LL.D., Ed in- 
Burgh High School, Jldltod, with Biographical Sketch, by Jamkh Hui»wn, D.D., 
Author Of •* The Life of a Scottish Probationer." JJcmy Bvo. 450 j>p. 14 h. 

■* J>r. Am* was deeply vrrtcd In old Scottish lltarabin*; hi* patriotic enthuaiaiu la Intense, 
liut duty nontroUcd In eaprrulun by a tulHcieut acnar of humour. Ill>* l»uk J« not a dry 
compendium «>t Taets, but a vivid account of the nwt.unul life of Holland, viewed now from 
the political. and now from the literary |ioliit or view.' Pi mar, J uno . 1 . 

•• lie. Ituas ■ volume intmt tie pruounnecd to to u work of uuito exceptional literary nnd 
historical value. It Alls a pi arc of It* own nt own* in the literary history, ami In the historical 
literature of Scotland. Its peculiar vliHiaeter, na well as its value, lies in lit akiirnl 

combination of the early history of Heotlaud, with an adequate and thoroughly well-informed 
description of the development nl the national thought in thn national lilerattjue. Henliwd 
ut doing for the early history of Scot laud what Mr Orrrn did so admirably fur the cnilv 
history of Kngland—tn (In-cu, llterutmi' is sutinrdiuutc t»» his'ory - In Hues, on the other Imiul, 
history; at least political hlvtorv. is nuboMlrmte to liteeatiiro." — S \'ut»mtxn, Mav JO. 

’* There is no trace in this volume of mental wem incej or pfriunr.hiry cram. It Is nothin? 
short of masterly. The style H lull, ntrvous, pontpiciioUH, vitalised by an < a nt)nwla«ni always 
kept on the safe side by humour and good hiijc. Tin; writer is thoroughly acquainted with 

Immaterial*, and knows when in Imrrv fm ward and when to Unger In the warmth of hid 

patriotic and ram at cnthusm-mi, in Id" tU<>iuii>:h marier* or details. n« well as iu the glowing 
energy of his stylo, he reminds us ut Mr. Giccn.’ 1 — .leaifriny, May JI. 

NEW POEM by the Author of “ Of. TUG CHANGE," “HILDA," Ac. 

KILDROSTAN a Dramatic Poem. By 

Walter V . Smith. M.A. Extra fcp. Svo. 7s. ft I. 

" * KUdrostan * has all the Interest nnd exoiteinent of a novel, combined with tho ebarm of 
dignified vene, and enhanced by the stimulus of manly ttmuzht ....The iiocm wmie o r uivpies- 
tmnahle newer, both In diitinvtiii'it ofconivpilon nnd delineation of eharacti'T nnd hi force oi 
poetical diction. Scattered all through the live nets lln*r* arc genii of thought, which are 
vnhauced In literary value by their hi llltnnt setting. Ik. Sailili « power o( lin^alniiritu ul‘cr- 
t»nco rcanhes ID highest point in tin* suem'. in the third net, m which T remain a ioiensa 
\fectaratimrt of love are rwHvrd by Doris with waffs and Jeers. It is like the pluy of lightning 

<m an iceberg, brilliant but harmless As a rule, the verse is as inubfeuL as in* thought Is 

manly, and the laney i:« clianning."^.SeiiD/j/aii, June b 
"Kmce thudcuih ofHcutl hardly any man has so nearly approached thr Wlutrilnf the North 

in tho art nr (cllliur a story In graphic nnd mmical verse fin Dons Cuttaiinrh Mr. Smith 

ho* expended hi* full strength, and not even the worldly -wise mother iu 'Olrig Grunge,' 
nor Hilda iJali'idur, nur vuiii Winifred Urquhart, Is so povmttilly drawn, (hi Tremaln. the 
a&sthetlc noct, equal care lia* been Imtowcl. The nnthm; ecluml has nrvef been so luily 
vxplHlneUor eX)H)*nl. The prophet ol culture in not encountered by parody or liy latue, hut 
by what or* may term psychological anatom) , and the effect is Irresistible."— AcAw, June 8 . 

SERMONS preached at Ibrox, Glasgow. By 

JOBBtU LhCfUB, Crown 8vn, Gh. 

“This ts averv remarkable volume. Wc have seldom rend Hermans so fresh and suggestive, 
nnd, although they wnieepukeu scunons, so perfect in their literury form." 

/•'•Unburf/h IteH* /teaieie. 

"To those who want a volume of sound yet vigorous strinoti*. winch will -etthdrown mluds 
thinking, we uuheittatingly saj'.get this without delay ."—Lcn/j Mac urg. 

TABLES of EUROPEAN HISTORY, 

LITERATURE, nnd ART, from A.n. 200 to 18fi3 ; And of American Hbtnry, 
Llteratviro. and Art. By Joiin Nicttor., M.A.Oxon., LLD.. Profceemr of 
EnaUah Literature in tho University of Okiegow. Third Edition, greatly 
Emerged, tborotighty RevbKxl. Royal 8vo, in Five Cploun, 7a., fid. 

" The tables arc dear, and firm an admirable companion to the student of history, or Indeed 
4 o any one who desires In revive Ills recollection of toot*."— 7 in uu. 

■* In A Word. Ike jrtat leading racts uf Kuropcan history fur nearly seventeen hundred year* 
•re here comiiroescd. with wiiudcrlbl clearness. Into a single slim volume. The book Is a 
of 8js6ematU*tigi»i.—v-i>»s>»itt»». 

"dimply Invaluable.*’- Letdt .Vsreury. ^ 

OLABSOV: JAUB* UACLBHO*B A SOSA Vnblbhm to tb, XJnlvmlty. ■' 

IOSPQS: MAOMILLAW A CO. 

Frlee One Fenny. 

THE TRUTH stout the LONDON GOVERNMENT DILL. 

•J- A Tiact for the Time. By A Bakbimteis 

bio sam am, 77 end 79 Chtapslde. 


RECENT RUBLlb^rfe>Nk^ ? 


Csown 8 vo. with Coloured Mape of Strata and PlnitrAtiop* of Jtowlli. doth, B, 


ROCK HISTORY ; ; 

A Oonolse Note Book of Geology* haring epeotel i^NQO* 
to the Bngllah and Welsh Formatlont* 


Ry P. L. BARNKS, M.A, 

Ldte Scholar of Bolliul College, Oxfonl < Science Master at Lldttdovw* Behoof. 

" The various formations arc arranged in their stratlgraphical order, and. their chief ®harac- 
trrUtics mentioned, not only on the same page, but in the eamo horlsontal tine, so that at • 
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*HE ^OyPTlAN OTRKENBfctt. 

\ ofLord Randolph CnuRCHiLi^and^of Mr. 
46ni Mobley dh Wednesday, though neither was a 
vary remarkahl4 speech inJteolf, supply, from diametrically 
opposite sides, a rgthe* useful comment on the present state 
of Government policy inEgypt. Lord Randq£ph Churchill, 
oven after liyato^aliowapee for the^cheerful audacity with 
which he if gifted/^ at a greater disadvantage ituMticfemg* 
that "policy than* any qfeer prominent Conservative poli- 
tician. ( His earlier proceedings in reference to Egyp£ de* 
serve at beat a mfercifyF forgetting, afcd his present idcfcs 
on the sufcjfecfc appear to he cnpoiisly compounded of some 
intelligent appreciation and & great deal of unintelligent 
cant. Yet even Lord Randolph. Churchill, so utterly 
indefensible is the course, of' Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment; so many have been their blunders, .so gross and 
manifold & .their incapacity, wnq able io drrfw up a very 
-effective indictment without exposing himself to retalia- 
tion on any of the counts. vOn the other hand, Mr. 
Mobley, erroneous a$ his views must be held to be on the 
general question, ft, thorouglAy acquainted with i& ‘details, 
has at antr rate for some time cast maintained a ecya- 
eifitent attitude on -the subject, and, though he 19 kno^n 
nOt' thoroughly ter approve of the Government policy, as 
indeed no man in the -possession of his reason does approve 
of it thoroughly, is committed heart and soul to Mr. 
Gladstone's aide at present. AJTtbat Mr. Mobley can find 
to say is that the forthcoming agreement with France ;.will 



party 
the danger of which 


porter to report himi^app^ns to 
Gladstone's own, bringing about. 


q in these dangerous days— 
v Moeley forgot to say it, or the re- 
to be almost entirely of Mr* J 


It becomes more and more evident that this refuge of 
Mr. Gladstone in at any cost 



Govermftmt are being driven. As has been repeatedly 
' ' ^ % the details of the, surrender matter the less 

ir nb pfissible^circumstances can it tja anything 
but, a surrender. ‘ As Admitted by the most thoroughgoing 
of k Uti Gladstone's defemets, the terms are disgraceful an 
preposterous. That" England, when the appointed term of 
^evacuation appyoachos, ft to go cap,* in hand to one ttfeat 


. top, ft . .. . , 

favourable version of t] 
Commission 



. and this is the 
pai^jte matter. Tift 
ilb in foci, be a BooM of 
\ members were Eng' 

^ ^ oobMtoot 

On -A 

and '& to 
5e and unprofitable 
, to 1 tod . mond? 'dad 


by the joint efforts bf Mr. Gladstone 

impossible to say, but it is, at any rate, 

there is no deception about the matter. ^ Even ■StiVfM^ 

Mobley admits that it must be a nasty pi|l^jAd’’i^^S<l' : ',. 

a very nasty one. 

To these pleasant considerations has to be added theOt^%-, ; v 
pleasant consideration that Mr. Gladstone has not beeti,^ 
content with making his bid for Frcpob countenance, aftf 
then aqbmittiag the bidto Parliament without going fortbet; 
The humiliation of Engltmd— humilia.tion.it mdsfc be, whether* t „ 
it is great or small — is being hawked thr^gb dl ^^V 
chancerierfrf Europe before it ft exposed to public 
London. Before Englishmen are asked whether they W®' 
confess themselves to be incompetent administrators, un- 
businesslike financiers, incapable soldiers, but -.(if kept 
under proper control) useful policemen and energetic 
bnmbailifft, an Engljifo Ministry formulates this con- 
fession, and sends, it pound to Berlin and Vienna, to 8t. 
Petersburg and Rome*, TbSfc, at least, Ss*wbat tho spokea- 
men of the Ministry in the public press "say Without eqn- 
tradiction from their superiors. , Kqp is v |t to be for * a 
moment doubted that when the agreeradnt.gobd or bad---* 
to speak more accurately, bad or very hail — comes on for 
discussion, this preliminary tour of inspection will be urged 
in its favour. It wouid>be so awkward to retecfcwfaft has 

H ... J I A. J* • W:.‘ T."l^ jl il/„. . . 


question to which Mr. Gladstone and his supporters are 
anxious to bring Liberal merit freni'Of F&rliaipOnt, “ Ate you 
u prepared to Support theGoverUmept at aUh&zarcft orate 
u you notl” Evory lay this question is beiijg more And 
more undisguksedly put, more .and more audacioift admissions 
jtfOf the proliable chaise ter o£ the proposed transactions are' 
bping rnnqq, and fee; gome is v played io win solely by tho 
cards of party discipline, "of M£. Gladstone's rephtiition 
and popularity, A a!f4 df fee dislike of certain dosser arid 
parties to certain * Conspf vntivo statesmen 1 or * to aby 
Conservative Government. '‘At almost atty former period 
it would haVo bejprf impossible to win in such a fashion. 
For Mr. Gladstone's defenders have, as a preliminary neces- 
sity, to doclate that Mr. Gladstone is a complete failure. 
They have to urge that in two years of unrestricted manage- 
ment of a small cqdiitry he has brought that Country to 
such a pass that extraordinary arrangements arp necessary 
1 to counteract the bad effect# of that management. They 
[ have to admit that these arrangements; defined by them- 
selves, are disagreeable. * "They grant feat Mr. Gladstone 
has blundered completely in Egypt, ana feat he has placet^ 
England in At least mmnphm^nt relation to the 

■ ■ ■ 

since fee Aie 


are necessary to their attehvpt^ ' to* shawl 
the Egyptian question ft, hMm^kh aUoWaij^ i^sM|9ftes, 
necessary it ft to keef aud Eiftope fy pxd 

mmour. wltcw^^r M w4om all this, ana eiwwn at- 

cwiain WanSettrs kia<a|minutnttion amj'- 

; th«y rnd nwmd «t>4 demwjdT 

“ ' — - ttaftdfawte,*,, 

wA » {mictiealsaravs&A tMi^ ; 


to tome <mp 

\ ...... " • 

^ . Tfc * .. VI* ^ \ ... 


^bot-sd, isiuci vhkh 

' *. few* of would nttt b» 

ttMQitirlt were to top oai thm 
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^ Granville have all along been 
jftt&e generous confidence of France 
exigencies, that no limit is to 
be the management of the Debt 

is to o|^^^HpM|w%ftg1and, that nothing is to be said 
about' of the Canal, that M. Camille* 

BABEianMPSP^e an appointment in Cayenno or the 
M arquotfas, and that the whole Euroj>ean concert has tuned 
its hssw to sound “ Rule Britannia ” in Egypt; For tlio pre~ 
the argument above given are not hypotheses, they 
arehoi Statements of Mr. Gladstone's enemies. They are the 
assertions of Mr. Gladstone's friends, and the acknowledged 
and recorded facts of the past. It can no more be denied 
that support is being bespoken for “ Mr. Gladstone, right 
M orwr ong,” than it can be denied that the state of Bouakim 
is now very much what it was before General Graham's 
expedition, that the lives and fortunes of dwellers on the 
Nile to tho very frontiers of Egypt proper depend on the 
good pleasure of tho Mahdi and bis lieutenants, that every 
English institution sot on foot under the Duffkrin scheme 
has collapsed or is collapsing, and that the measures which 
tho Government are reluctantly and paitially taking now 
were pressed on them by those who knew the facts and 
grasped thorn in December last. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


changed* The responsible head of hottwoM wouM/if ’ 
Mr. Woodall's claim had become law, share the ; 

as Mr. Goscjirn showed in detail, with irrtspociiMe |iris, ' 
and with elect reuses of more doubtful character. Skeen Is 
no reason to suspect tWb eminent Conservatives, though 
they may be heretical oh a single point, of a bias iPJffrCmr 
6f a class of voters which they may, according tolbe sug- 
gestion of their adversaries, btpe to attach to their own 

r ty‘. If they hove any ^peefetion ofr t^vkind f ^hey majr 
undeceived by thd ; oapdtd land [ •acfcnjtte statement 
-the ladies who are most noisily ^1 amiourinjjfor thtf'ftand&e.' 
The whole body is, as some of its membera have publicly 
asserted, thoroughly revolutionary in temper and doctrine*. 
Agitators, male or female, have no disposition to leave» 
things its thoyavo. Oh the other handj it would be sur- 
prising that women who refrain on principle from political 
activity should organize Committees or talk nonsense on 
platforms. To prove the justice' of their own bftodeat esli-* 
mate of female politicians, they have ouly to read . the Oral 
and written declarations of their unauthorised representa- 
tives. 

Ono of the mock demagogue* publishes a highly charac- 
teristic declaration that, fortified by the authority of 
Black stone, she will henceforth refuse payment 'of takes 
till she is allowed to vote. The famous commentator* who 
hus not generally been accused of subversive tendencies, 
enunciates, among many other commonplaces, the pro-’ 
position that no English subject can be taked without his 
consent, given by himself or by his representative in 
Parliament. Tho use of the masculine pronoun M his " may 
perhaps be an oversight; but in au age of nomination 
boroughs and of a closely restricted franchise, the eloquent 
exponent nnd apologist of established institutions can 
scarcely be supposed to have affirmed tho legal existence of 
universal suffrage. Blackstonjs was perfectly aware that 
no trader or tenant-farmer had as such a vote for members 
of Parliament, and that nineteen-twentieths of the male 
population were habitually taxed, and, at the same time, 
excluded from the right of suffrage. If necessary, he would 
have explained his own general phrases by some in- 


T HE supporters of the preposterous demand for female 
suffrage have, perhaps, less reason than any other poli- 
tical section to complain of Mr. Gladstone’s recent pro- 
ceedings. It is something to have secured a plausible ex- 
cuao for a defeat which may consequently bo represented as 
occasional and temporary* The composition of the minority 
will also be thought encouraging, as it was not exclusively 
composed of eccentric theorists or of womanish men acting 
under the influence of strong-minded women. Many pro- 
saic and sceptical partisans suppressed their contempt for- 
th© proposal with tho immediate object of inflicting a chock 

or a reproof on the Government. Whether their motives „ w 

were morally more admirable than the prejudices of tho ! genious theory of virtual representation ; and ho certainly 

li: s^j., i j; r . i_ i ! ; .. A i i rw.i«r » 


genuine enthusiasts maybe a disputable question ; but they 
nre less likely to perse vero in tlioiv mistaken course. Tho 
promotors of the agitation will be grievously disappointed if 
they rely on a casual alliance, although they may on the other 
hand hereafter reclaim some real supporters who last week 
preferred the authority of Mr. Gladstone to their own fan- 
tastic opinions. Whenever the issue has boon directly and 
seriously raised, the House of Commons has concurred with 
the great mass of intelligent persons of both sexes in pro- 
testing against an absurd innovation. It is true that 
somo of Mr. Woodall’s opponents might be taxed with 
cynical audacity when they argued that the tost of a sound 
representative system was its tendency to provido the 
most satisfactory legislative Inxly. Tho enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the Irish household franchise had little right 
to dwell on the political incompetence of evon a female 
constituency ; but question* of vital importance are not to be 
solved by personal recriminations. Even Irish householders 
may possibly at some distant time become qualified to exer- 
cise nome fraction of political power ; but it is certain that 
women, though they may partially succeed in the attempt 
to unsex themselves, will never be changed into men. 

The most respectable supporter* of female suflfrnge, 
including Sir Stafford Noutiicote and Lord John 
Manners, appear to hftvo been convinced by the same argu- 
ment which prevailed over Lord Beaconsfjeld's possible 
scruples* Property in the hands of women is, as long as 
they fire excluded from the franchise, not directly repre- 
sented. The samo disability applies to land held in mort- 
main by corporate bodies, and to the personalty which 
they possess. The electoral power attached to property of 
any kind will, under the new dispensation, bo altogether 
insignificant. Several newspaper correspondents have lately 
* complained that an intelligent end cultivated female em- 
ployer of labour may not have a vote, while all her 
workmen enjoy the privilege from which she is debarred* 
A man of the same character and in the same con- 
dition may he* outvoted by two of bis workmen. Lord 
BeaOONSFIXLd's authority on questions of electoral com- 
petence i* impaired by his indifference to popular govern- 
ment in general. His colleagues and successors, though 
they are thoroughly penetrated by constitutional con- 
victions, formed their opinions on female suffrage before 
the character of the representation was fundamentally 


would not have advised a wilful violation of law. Only a. 
female dialectic™ n would bo capable of first believing that 
every proposition in Blackstone was a part of the law of tho 
land, and of then inferring that she was therefore entitled to- 
oct on her own interpretation of tho text. In a certain sense 
it is a not untenable paradox that polemical women nr© 
rigid logicians. Entire indifference to the correctness of 
premisses, and boldness in the acceptance of impossible con- 
clusions, greatly facilitate the process of seeming to reason. 

It never ocours to the would-be cliampion and martyr of 
oppressed femalo taxpayers iliat it would be useless to elect 
Parliaments by any kind of suffrage, if laws were not 
binding on individual dissentients. The indulgence with 
which such eccentricities are regarded is itself an argument 
against the political equality of the .sexes. Revolutionary 
absurdities bocome amusing instead of shocking when they 
are accepted as “ pretty Fanny's way.” 

It appears from a letter written by Admiral Maxsb that 
extreme Radicals as well as the Conservatives of yesterday 
appreciate the most conclusive argument against the poli- 
tical enfranchisement of women. If they were to hold 
opinions }>eculiar to themselves, and to pursue distinctive 
objects, women with votes might, with the aid of a small 
minority of men, carry any measure which they might 
think desirable. If the matter were important, the mascu- 
line majority would assuredly refuse to submit. - Thera waa 
probably some exaggeration in tho statement lately at- 
tributed to a Frenchman that such an antagonism would, 
if female suffrage were established in France^ result in 
civil war. In England the contest between the sexes would 
be settled, not by violence, hut by a preliminary comparison 
of forces. The combatants would, as in Pwcdm 
wive themselves the neoessity of combat by a summary, Esti- 
mate of their respective forces. Even in coutroV erstes pt 
secondary interest, on securities against disease, ot m 
the practice of vivisection, the stronger section Of ttte l ebn* f 
stituenqy would not long consent to be governed- by/ hys- 
terical impulse or even by amiable prejudice* ..$'•* 
allowable to decide fundamental issues oil 
of party convenience ; but Waverers who siW J ym|4ed; to 
enfranchise women in the hope that theV may be.^cn- 
able to ecclesiastical influence, would, . if they Wen* al- 


lowed to try the experiment, be utl v _ .. 
is, indeed, probable that many female vot^s^might follow 





tKrit wcwhmd spirits guide#* foi 

in pEilari fend *& most tdosdy 

combined are not devoted to tbo cause of Church nod 
State. Svm among the cultivated dfeases new-fangled doe* 
tHrlat hove lately Sued their most credulous proselytes in 
which ought to be Icrr&Qy tenacious of orthodox con- 
vict!^. No measure would be too preposterous for female 
Buddhists or female Positivists ; but it is Scarcely worth 
while to pursue a collateral discussion. It is not on account 
of feminine heresies, but because the regimen of women is 
intrinsically monstrous* or* in milder terms, unnatural, 
that their claim to govern and legislate is untenable. Last 
week’s debate was instructive even in the trivial character 
of some of the arguments which were rightly thought 
good enough to support an instihctive judgment. Mr. 
Tbobold Rogers, who seldom shrinks from any demo- 
cratic innovation, has been confirmed in sound doctrines 
ns to the* rights of women, or perhaps contorted, by a 
late municipal oleotion at Oxford. A candidate who would 
certainly have conferred more honour on the Town Council 
than he would have received from his constituency was, 
according to Mr. Rogers, rejected by the votes of female 
ratepayers. That similar miscarriages have sometimos 
occurred in Parliamentary contests Ins not been con- 
sidered a reason for disfranchising misguided voters ; but 
it is not improbable that the city of Oxford would be 
better governed if there were no fem&lo voters. It is, on 
the whole, advisable that disputants should confine them- 
selves to the use of sound and relevant reasons ; but care- 
less fallacies somotimes imply a certainty which is supe- 
rior to argument. It might be difficult to prove that 
women ought not to elect members of Parliament on the 
sole ground that the ratepayers of a ward in a provincial 
city rejected an eligible candidate for a scat in the Town 
Council; but in practical matters a just conclusion may 
stand on its own merits, or rest on “ any other reason why.” 


IRELAND. 

D URING the past week in Ireland a salutary lesson has 
been read to irreconcilable journalism by the fine laid 
on Mr. O'Brien; and the good sense and patriotism of the 
Orange leaders have saved Lord Spencer from the con- 
sequences of his lamentable defection from equal justice in 
the matter of the Newry meetings. But the Irish event 
of the week occurred in England, and was the Duke 
of Argyll's speech of Monday. Important as that speech 
was in many ways, it was perhaps in no way more 


jteiMfoa ia England. B#> «v«l» «f it ♦paid stood ettuai- 
mtbm, it would «t»* t*r ■ of dl *x%mma for 
the Government which Lmcd .Cnsrav ftcwr hdonw,' «' . 


important than as eliciting the replies, or the attempts 
at reply, which were given to it. They were remarkable 
enough in reference to the actual subject of what for 
courtesy's sake must be called discussion ; they were more 
remarkable As exhibiting a growing tendency of modem 
politicians which may be pronounced without hesitation to 
be one of the most mischievous tendencies that politics and | 
politicians have ever exhibited. No reader or hearer of the 
debate— no reader even of the comments made upon it by ; 
newspapers favourable to the Land Act— needs to be told 
that the Duke was left absolutely unanswered. In point of 
argument Lord Carling ford's stale and repeatedly disproved 
assertion of some mysterious difference between Ireland and 
all other countries on the earth, which makes what would 
be robbery elsewhere restitution in Ireland, stood alone. 
The Duke'S facts were not disproved, his arguments were not 
metihxscrititisiBS were not answered. Lord Derby, who has 
perhaps the most naturally happy and artificially aocom- 
nlsshed faculty of damaging his own side that is now to be 
found in Christendom, came forward candidly to repeat his 
formes* statements that the Act was a very bod business a 
veqr rsvtdutiouary business, in fact (save that he did not use 
the word), a very uiyust business ; but that he supposed it 
was nectfsuy* That is, in the first place, exactly what had 
Aqd »s to r be .proved. In the second, it is exactly what 
tori l Derby's present colleagues always strenuously denied. 
They never fit was repeated scores of times during the de- 
bates ofiSSt) dreamt of yielding anything except to manifest 
justice* Their Bill wap not revolutionary, it was net con- 
it wquld put landlords (all but a very few very bad 
h^ter Portion than before. Lord Derby's 
acguMffchAt theldpd Act was the best way out of a bope- 
teti^y bad jbbwltf not atand more examination than Lord 
3MM*’* 1 ' CBti-amdinary comparison of the all-round rei& 
towrfeft of the Ommmm to the process by which 
owners mps compensated and consoled for compulsory expro* 


the Government which Lord OgpfeMrf fedoras/ * * 

This evasion, however, and siding wttjfe which 

the supporters of the MinfeMW BtmttMul have 

visited the audacious Liberal who feult with 

a pet measure of Mr. Gladstone’s, fiawlamded, and con 
blind, nobody. The Duke"* fact* are solid, unimpeach- 
able, unimpeached. That the mult of the Lana Ant 
has been to make the landlord's interest unsaleable, and 
to force up the price of the tenant's interest to a point 
which, on the first recurrence of a cycle of had seasons, 
means bankruptcy for the tenant, If it does not mean 
that the landlord has been shamelessly robbed, no man off 
a partisan platform or out of the columns of A partisan 
newspaper dares deny. The first proposition is admitted 

S the Government measure now pending and under 
r. Trevelyan's care; the second is evident to anyone 
who has the slightest knowledge of the facts and the 
slightest command of reason. Now the two main things 
which the Bill was to do were, first, to assure the landlord's 
intoreyt by strictly defining it ; and, secondly, to lessen the 
alleged reckless competition for farms, and consequent 
running up of rente, by assigning a definite value to the 
tenant's interest. Neither has been done ; the opposite of 
both has been done. The landlord cahnofc sell at all; the 
tenant buys at a price which means either that the fair 
rent is a scandalously unfair rent, or that he is ruining him* 
self in the purchase, or that he is implicitly buying .the 
chance of a further slice of the landlord* goods. But this 
only regards justice ; and, from Lord Derby's point of view* 
justice does not matter. Turn then to expediency. Ope 
main objoot of the Land Act was to do away with the under- 
farming too common in Ireland, and to secure, with fixity of 
tenure and certainty of rent payment, a proper expendi- 
ture of capital on the land. As it is, landlords, by a wise, 
or rather an inevitable, inference from the decisions 
of the Land Commission, have left off expending any money 
at all, and tenants are sinking their capital in exorbitant 
purchases of tenant-right. The future of Irish forming, 
therefore, is as bad as it can be from this strictly business 
point of view. As for the decisions of the Land Commission 
and its Sub-Commissions, no valid fight was made in the 
House of Lords or out of it for what is in foot a scandal 
admitting no defenco of any kind. It may bo charitably 
hoped that those who defona the Commissioners and their 
understrappers have not taken tho pains to investigate the 
reported cases. Lord Cabling ford probably has doue this, 
and he therefore with much wisdom confined himself to 
perfectly vague language. But the Duke of Argyll was 
prudent enough to spend but little of his speech in denun- 
ciation. The iniquity of the Land Act and of those who 
have lent themselves to working the screw on Irish land- 
lords may be a tempting theme for indignant eloquence ; but 
those who have been guilty of the iniquity, and those who 
have winked at il, are unlikely to be pricked in conscience. 
The more reasonable plan is to show the complete failure 
for its own ends of all this cumbrous machinery, all this 
ignoring of right, all this generosity with other men's 
money. And there is no difficulty in showing this. No 
political conciliation has been effected by the Land Act, A 
fresh economical crisis has partly come about ana partly 
been assured in the future by it. The moral tone of the 
country, never very high, has been further disturbed and 
lowered by the expectations of fresh irregular gain at a 
period more or leos near. There are some precisians who 
hold (Mr. Gladstone used to be among them, but that was 
when the way lay from Blackhoath to Downing Street, 
not from Downing Street into tho vast inane) that what 
is morally wrong can never be politically expedient. It 
may, according to the convenient theory of two Justices, bo 
questioned whether the Irish Land Act was morally wrong ; 
the event has shown, and is showing everyday, how utterly 
inexpedient it was, how utterly futile, be# successful in 
bringing about everything that its supporters scouted as 
impossible, and that Its opponents prophesied as certain. 

But the point noticed above is an even move Important 
point, because it is one of wider application* Theory of all 
the Duke of Argyll's critics, in and out of Parliament, is. 


bearing tils, tfnd So might a good many other measures, 
accomplished or inchoate, of present and recent tinted 
Whenever the 44 big legislation" for which Radicals of 
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to-day jtagej$^^ that they pant is brought on, objec- 
tion* at to limits are invariably poohpoohed. It 

is to prophesy evil, it is unjust to docry 

the wortdtyg A thing before it 1ms been got to work, 
and th e piM^enlar dangers indicated Are always the par- 
ticular dsiapica. which can by no possibility happen. But 
when measure has been got through, to point 

out that It does not work well, to indurate the points 
in which the prophesies of evil have been verified, to 
show what fresh evils are impending, is poohpoohed on 
exactly the opposite ground. It is useless to cry over 
spilt milk ; the thing isdono and must bo made the best of; 
the Ejector ought to have spoken before ; he is a belated 
thinker of the day before yesterday, nn old almanac, a 
tedious babbler of 44 I told you so/ 1 .Before the thing is 
done it is too soon to object; when it is done it is too late, 
fiat is Lord Carling Kurd’s grand argument; for the old 
wives* fable about Irish tenure, and the absurd contention 
that the Duke of Argyll, not being an Irish landlord, 
ought not to talk about the matter can scarcely have 
been meant seriously. Would Lord Carmnofqrd like to 
refer tko Land Act and its merits to a jury of those 
who possess the qualification which ho is so anxious to 
insist on when the question is that of challenging, not 
qualifying, a juryman? If Irish landlords only are to 
decido on Irish questions, we think we may say without 
rashness that we can forecast the decision in this cuso 
pretty accurately. The truth of course is, that it is not 
necessary to be an Irish landlord, it is not necessary to be 
mi Irishman, it is not necessary over to have set foot in 
Ireland, to bo qualified to judge this cause. To bo ablo to 
read and to bo able to reason, that is all that is neces- 
sary. No man who can do these two things, and who has 
not what the Duke of Argyll calls a 44 Treasury-bench 
44 mind,” which works exactly as it is bidden to work, can 
fail to come to tho conclusion that the grounds on which the 
Land Act was ostensibly passed were false, and tbe results 
which it was ostensibly intended to accomplish have con- 
spicuously failed to follow. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE IN COMMITTEE. 

C HURCH patronage has for tho third time reached the 
haven of puzzled statesmen. Under the care of tho 
Bishop of Peterborough it was examined in a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, and tho result was an ablo 
but drastic Report, with much valuable evidence. A Royal 
Commission gave another instalment of valuable evidence, 
and a Report both ablo and moderate. Now a third Report 
and a fresh budget of evidence may be expected from tho 
House of Commons. 

We cannot Ray that we anticipate much fresh light from 
this step, but we do not in the least complain of such having 
been the result of Wednesday's debate. Any other ending 
would have bewildered a wise which was too strong to stand 
still and too weak really to go on, and which was complicated 
by the duplicity of a situation in which some of the assail- 
ants of the pvesent system take their stand out of real love 
tor and others out of real hatred for the actual Church of 
England. Mr. Albert Grey posed oh the doctrinair© demo- 
crat with tho success usually attaching to that character. Mr. 
Leatiiah as little concealed from the House os he can have 
done from himself that when the padding was dropped his 
Bill was a scheme to concentrate the whole patronage of 
the Church in the hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty, or, in 
other words, to make confiscation easy by substituting one 
official manager for many independent owners. Sir William 
Habcourt in his monologue of tho conscious-smitten states- 
man gave a fiuo specimen of his best Irving manner, only 
the art was a little too visible. 

Those who really wish to reform Church patronage, and to 
help tbe Church of England, have a task which has been 
made easy to them by the late Commission to perforin, 
though not so easy to carry out in the face of Mr. Grey and 
Mr. Illingworth — namely, to concentrate their attention 
rather on the quality of tho produce than on tho theory of 
the producing power. Private patronage may be wrong; 
but, \t this is so, <l6wn falls tho defence of our Established 
Church. But there might be, and there should be, checks 
on the appointing by private patrons of unfit nominees, 
not by invoking, as Mr. Grey propose*, the forces of 
igbotqtice, imlf-interesV and prejudice, but by guarantees 
of fitness, which the Church in the person of its rulers 
ought to regulate and to Administer. Only we must 


again express our dissent from the mitforityof the 
mission, and our preference for the minority Begtisrt of; 
Lord Devon and the late Lord Justice JAiftsj whbstofr) 
upj as Mr. Henley used to do, for the lowfulneei of tho 
sale of next presentations. Two evils, independent of jaeh 
other but quite compatible, would follow any ta 

forbid such sale. The family living would often* p,® 
under some temporary stress of Agricultural depression, 
when tho alienation of a turn only might haye preserved it; • 
and a system of illicit and clandestine sale, far more immoral . 
than anything which now exists, would be devised by the 
evil wits of the livings trado. The conscientious patron 
would sell tho old living out and out, and the unscrupulous 
one would plunge into the gulf of corrupt practices. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES. . 

O N Monday last Mr. Mundella laid (he Education 
Estimates before the House of Commons. The sum 
required for the coming financial year exceeds three millions 
sterling. Taken as a whole, the statement of Mr. Mundella 
is satisfactory, and the large sums spent on education wilt 
not be grudged by the country, though opinions may differ 
ns to the question whether they could not in some cases be 
spent more wisely. The increase of 77,000 1 . over the Esti- 
mates of last year seems to be fully accounted for by the 
natural development of our educational system. In nearly 
all respects signs of steady progress are to be noticed. During 
the pist year 18,540 schools wore inspected, as against 18,289 
in the previous year. There was an increase of 84,000 in tho 
number of scholars on tho register. The average attendanco 
during the year was 3,127,000, which showed an increase of 
1 t 2,000. In average attendance, in tho perron tag© of passes 
at examinations, and in the proportion of those who passed 
the higher standards to the whole number individually 
examined, there has boon an increase. It is satisfactory to 
read that there is a decrease of 2,800 L in the payment of 
children's fees, and that these payments are now 44 moribund.” 
In the schools at present existing there is accommodation 
for 4,670,000 scholars, showing an increase of 132,000 over 
tho previous year. There is thus school accommodation for 
a larger number by several hundred thousand than the names 
in tho register, and larger by more than a million than those 
in average attendance. In the number of certificated 
and assistant teachers there 1 b an increase of more than 
4,500. The average Attendance is now a trifle over 73 per 
cent, for England, and a little over 76 percent, for Scotland, 
Tho number of those examined in tho higher standards has 
steadily increased. It is also noteworthy that, while tho 
number of certificated and assistant teachers has been 
largely on tho increase, that of the pupil teachers has been 
greatly on tho decline. Thus in two years the increase in 
tho number of the former was a little over S,ooo, and tho 
decrease in the number of the Latter a little over 7,000. 
This means, nn the one hand, that the teaching is more 
efficient, ami on the other, as Mr. Mundella pointed out, 
that the strain of long hours of teaching is not Any more, 
to the same extent as formerly, thrown upon those too 
young to bear it. That much still remains to be done 
in England was shown by Mr. Mundella’s roference to 
the state of education ou the Continent. In Germany and 
Switzerland a child cannot be employed in a manufactory 
till lie reaches the age of fourteen yeais; and he then, till 
ho has finished his sixteenth year, must attend a night 
school to supplement the education which he has already 
had in the day school. Another defect in our present 
system was pointed out by Mr. Mundella. In England 
tho average attendance of children is 73 per cent, of the 
total number on the register. In Switzerland, Germany, 
and even Austria (which latter country many people sup- 
poao to be still in a state of primeval darkness), the average 
attendance is 95 per cent. In other words, there is in 
England a daily average of children absent from school 
amounting to one million one hundred thousand. Mr. 
Mundella attributes this fact partly to the indifference of 
parents anti also to the neglect of duty on the part of lortLl 
authorities. To these causes may be added the naturuh in- 
clination of many children of the weaklier sort to play 
truant from lessons above their capacity. In thg;* ml dis- 
tricts, according to All*. Mundella, the formers ^d tho 
clergy are by no moans of one mind with regard to school 
attendance. The clergy are most anxious that the children 
should -go to school; but the Guardians do not back them 
up by enforcing attendance, and the Education Departurient. 
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mkm. , U is ft* fargtet Idl the United Ktoiom, 
mbdates $>300 ohttdren* Theaverage attendance 
ihool is 9 5 per e^t; . the iphoto make the 
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foreign ougin, and over fifteen per, cent of them are the 
children of Russian or PeUsW (Jews who have . taken refuge 
in England from the persecution to which they have been 
subjected in their own country. Tbus r under unfavourable 
circumstances, the zeal and philanthropy of individuals can 
attain results winch throw into the shade the organized 
efforts of Government. 

Mr* Forster, speaking near Leeds on Wednesday last, 
gave an account of the progress of education in this country 
rather more rose-coloured than (satisfactory as this progress 
is) thefacts quoted by Mr* Muxdklla bear out* It is true 
that, owing in part to the. exertions of tbeso two gentlemen, 
while, before the pnming of the Act of 1870, only one in 
fourteen of the population attended an elementary school, one 
in six are now on the register. But when he said that 44 our 
*S ^rnmmbury education now was as good os in tlie United 
44 States, that it was better than in France* that it was 
14 quickly catching up similar education in Germany and 
44 Switzerland,” he is distinctly in contradiction to Mr. 
Muxdklla. Without comparing in detail our own elemen- 
tary education with that of Germany and Switzerland, it is 
enough to point to our low average of attendance, as com- 
pared with the high average in those countries, to show 
how over sanguine Mr. Forster’s view is. Uni oft education 
is conducted regularly half of ita value is lost.. Nor does there 
exist in Germany, and still less in Switzerland, that large 
outcast class, which swarms in London and in all great 
towns, and to which the teaching which they get in order 
to pass the lowest standards is almost of no use at all. 
Whatever good may be done to them in school is rapidly 
undone at home (if one can call it home) or in the streets. 
There is another matter closely connected with this sub- 
ject which urgently requires consideration. The question 
has often been raised whether the average children of the 
working classes — or, to put it more accurately, a consider- 
able proportion of them — can bear the mental strain which 
is now put upon them by our public elementary schools. 
It has this week been brought prominently before the 
public by a letter in the Times of last Monday from Dr* 
Crichton Browne, whose high reputation is not confined 
to the medical profession only, and also by remarks made 
in both Houses of Parliament. Dr. Crichton Browne was 
invited by Mr. Mundella to investigate the question and 
report to him as to the results arrived at. The con- 
clusion to which Dr. Crichton Browne came was that 
there is 44 strong evidence that over-pressure exists in 
44 elementary schools, that it is even now injuriously affect- 
44 ing the health of the children, and that it promises a 
44 rich harvest of. degeneration hereafter.” Dr. Crichton 
Browne’s report, which has not boon published, and on which 
therefore we ore not in a position to express an opinion, has 
been publicly criticized by members of the Government in a 
hostile spirit. This is doubly unfair. In the first place 
they have neglected to show the public both sides of a ques- 
tion of extreme importance. And, in the second, when the 
report comes to be published (as will soon be the case) they 
will t have prejudiced, by their depreciatory criticism, the 
minds of many persons against the conclusions arrived at by 
the unbiassed investigation of a scientific man of high 
authority. To the public at large in such a case the 
presumption is always apt to he that the Government is 
right and the expert wrong* Better- informed people may 
draw, a different conclusion, and feel incliued, in the absence 
of positive evidence, to trust rather to those who have 
made the study of mental and nervous phenomena the bugi* 
neaa of their Uvea, than to those who have a strong political 
mqiiye to mdke out that the system which exists, and for 
wfifoh tbey aro responsible, is the fight one. However, 
until the report is published it is as well to suspend judg- 
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Confirm them* It is a not unhetum sifotek® for persons of 
the well-to-do classes to ftmejr t«W: If** 3118 which they . 
learned themselves with ease and nursery or 

schoolroom of a woll-conductod Some pht. no strain on the 
minds of children leas happily situated* Btat the differences 
of circumstances must be taken into account Many of the 
weakly children in our Board Schools, after lessons imper- 
fectly understood in school hours, go home to some 
wretched teuement, there to learn, as best they can, per- 
haps in the same room with drunken parents and scream- 
ing brothers, the lesson for the following dag?' A recent 
decision in a court of justice has shown that Sltto lessons 
cannot be legally enforced. Our edtitttionftlrStfgtem must 
bo adapted to the needs of our own people; andias long as 
in our great cities there exists an outcast clads wjafcl breeds 
children weak in mind aud body, their weakness must be 
taken into account in administering oUr system of public 
instruction. 


menjt. lt is obvious, however, that 14 over-pressure ” varies 
not qnljr with the individual, but with the class of society 
in., which the child is. brought up* , When the child, has 
frm : riy^ty of wW^sqme food, sufficient exercise, and 
a oomft|B9le home^ muCp iqore mental work can. be got out 
of hxjtifv idfout anyhatf requite than if he belike many of 
^Wldrea rf . the,; poor, tjbft. stunted, halfstarved, ill- 


GERMAN PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 

D URING the earlier months of the present year an 
official inquiry has boon made by most of the German 
Governments into the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion, with results that are by no means encouraging for the 
advocates of peasant . proprietors!) i p. There are districts* 
principally those "celebrated for their vintages, in which the 
soil will repay almost, any amount of labour ; and in theso 
the peasants seem, on tho whole, to be doing fairly well. 
The field is treated as a garden ; every child is of use 5 and 
the more that is done the better the yield is likely to be 
both in quantity and quality. It may bo noted that tho 
case is very similar in Italy. In Tuscany, where the olives, 
and in other parts where the orange-trees yield the most 
important crop, the tenant-farmers and the labourers are 
comparatively well off, as they aro also in the scattered 
villages where the silkworm and its produce afford employ- 
ment for the women and children. It is only when one 
comes into tho parts that produce nothing but wheat, 
Indian corn, and other grains which do not. improve 
in proportion to tho amount of extra labour expended 
upon them that one is brought face to face with actual des- 
titution. In Germany, again, there are provinces in which 
the increase of the pop u hit ion is slow, a^d the single 
estates aro for the most part large; and here, too,tho 
peasant proprietors seem to have little cause of complaint, 
except the general depression from which tho agriculture of 
Western Europe has of late suffered. 

As soon as wo turn from such favoured districts, how- 
ever, we find that the worst forebodings of tho pessimists 
arc being fulfilled. Almost everywhere the debts of the- 
peasantry are increasing at an alarming rate, and in many 
places speculators are buying their land, and thus forming 
large estates which they aro said to manage on purely com- 
mercial principles, without any of the kindly feeling which, 
those who inherit land usually show to their tenants and 
labourers. The reason of this is obvious. A proprietor 
who has four sons must either leave his land to one or 
divide it among them. In tho latter case, the land would 
in the course of a fow generations bo parcelled out into- 
such little pieces as would hardly repay the cost of culti- 
vation, far less support a family. In Germany, as a role* 
a single son, the eldest or the youngest — the custom differs 
indifferent places - inherits tho estate, on tho condition of 
paying to his brothers and sisters a sum of money 
which stands in a certain relation to the estimated value of 
tho land. We need not enter into particulars. In some 
parts of the country it is usual tba£ all children share alike, 
111 others tho heir has only to divide a part of the value of 
his inheritance-— say a third— between the other members, 
of tho family. But even in the litter ease he can only 
raise the money by means of a mortgage* 

Down to 1866 the pennants were artificially protected by 
laws of an extremely patriarchal dpriebtefcv’ Thus* no one 
was allowed to many uptil he could convince the autho- 
rities of his parish (GmeirtU) that he Wtfh able ^ support 
a wife and family* These regulorioiis may hashed a bad 
moral eflhot, bfct m%y acted . m for the small 
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hrifluAift, which is prtufllcSlj^ ih^h-vetoierit, as Vail a* 
thwjretfcally indefensible. Tfierfe is nothing to ensure the 
indigent conduct df an ordinary prosecution. Iri tho 
Country the proceedings are usually undertaken by the 
police. The evidence js apt to be collected and ar- 
ranged in a very slovenly way. Sometimes a copy of 
the depositions taken before the magistrates is banded 
to counsel, without a word of explanation, just before 
the commencement of the trial. There is no reason why 
offences should not bo hushed tip, or proceedings com- 
promised, without the consent, or even the knowledge, of 
any one representing the public. On the other hand, a 
prosecution may be instituted by any one. The Attorney- 
General has indeed the right to interpose, but he never does, 
if he did, his action would he regarded with some 
suspicion. It is easy enough to account for this historically. 
It dates from a time when there was no distinction between 
crime* and torts, when the vindication of tho law was 
regarded an part of the wild justice of revenge. Nowadays 
the State is expected and invited to do a great many queer 
things, and to make large encroachments upon what used to 
be considered the sphere of individual action. Yet it hesi- 
tates to take upon its shoulders the protection of the public 
against crime and outrage. Surely this is., a matter which 
belongs to the legitimate functions of Government. The 
Committee appear to think that a slight change of machi- 
nery will remove all difficulties. In this, we think, they 
are gravely mistaken. The criminal law is not the sort of 
weapon to be left in the handB of Ton, Dick, and Harry ; 
nor can men be trusted to undertake what is of no personal 
advantage to them. 

THE ANARCHY IN ZULULAND. 

T HE Government has once more formally refused to 
assume control or responsibility in Zululand outside 
the Reserve; but Lord Derby acknowledges the duty of 
defending the territory which was grudgingly appropriated 
or admitted to protection by his predecessor. A few 
additional troops have boon placed at the disposal of the 
Resident ; and in all probability the Usutus and their Boer 
allies will avoid a direct collision with tho English authori- 
ties. It is greatly to be regretted that Lord Kimberley 
capriciously excluded from English protection one half of 
the district which was recommended as desirable by Sir 
H. Bitlwer. A still better arrangement would have been 
tho establishment of a Protectorate over tho whole of 
Cetewayo's former dominions; but tho English Govern- 
ment has of late almost always shrunk with virtuous horror 
from any course of action which tended at the smallest 
risk to prevent bloodshed. The Reserve itself has not been 
wholly exempt from alarms, and on one occasion at least 
Mr. Osborne seems to have been engaged in actual con- 
flict ; but after all disasters and humiliations the English 
flag will for the present probably inspire respect. The 
statement that Usibkpu has taken refuge in the Reserve 
is officially confirmed ; and his late defeat is evidently 
decisive, as his force was unable to resist the Boer sharp- 
shooters. It appears that the TJsutus were at first defeated ; 
but the battle was restored by a formidable contingent of 
five hundred Boers. Even if he could hope to retrieve the 
dmestav "be could not be allowed to use territory which is 
virtually English as a base for warlike enterprises. 1 In the 
eeriyport of the native war he was generally successful ; 
iMJ&fewa* from hint that the unfortunate CiSTkwAYO ln- 
Currodthe defeats which resulted in his death. 

Wanted on the defensive ‘Dsibepo was in the 
. for his title to the province which he held Waaoii- 
ilf conferred by Sir Gim* Wolseley; and it was 
toogntod by the term* which were Imposed on 
9* bis restoration. The exeep- 
~ "r which#** shD'wn to UsifiEPU was wholly to 
4feiigthof his position. The 
. CC^^ whMl ; berated wee « t the opposite extremity of 
Ztittjfrw' tom- ftrtreitier of Natal'; and it sehmed prfldent 
te- ; g«h'fh-Iegal i pettyrnotehtate who could not 
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preparations for invading the territory 1 tf '$lrftnQ©r vassal 
John Dune, against whom he was iaiift * ©mattered, 
was for the time out of his reach in Reserve ; and, 
although none of the chief* showed cuthikdasm in his 
cause* Ush&pC was the most prominent 6f Ms opponents. 
It is not certain whether the restored KtEOp or the chieftain 
whom he regarded as a rebel, first began hostilities ; but 
Usibepu, who seems to possess some military aptitude) at otic© 
assumed the offensi ve. 1 n several combat^ and skirmishes 
be obtained considerable advantage ; arid fti loSt he drove 
his enemy out of his principal stronghold jarid; an tho 
death of tho King, he bright h&vb been supported to be 
Absolutely secure in his possessions. 1 It is not improbable 
that he may have been encouraged by his victory toenhirgo 
his pretensions; but it is now doubtful whether he will fie 
able to retain his own possessions. ■ ■ ^ 

It soon appeared that the so-called party of the KlNO tw 
not dissolved by his death. His own spedal tnhe continued 
the war under the command of a chief who had been callod 
Cetewayo’s Minister; and perhaps the belligerents therri- 
selves may hot have clearly defined the issues for which 
they have since been fighting. Even among civilized notions 
the causes and objects of war havo often shifted dfcririg; 
the course of a prolonged struggle. The Zulhs have pro- 
bably blood feuds to prosecute, and losses of cattle to 
revenge, even when they are not contending for disputed 
lands or for local supremacy. Their new petty qmtrrekr 
will now be superseded by the more ambitious schemes of 
the victorious Boers. A, state of internal war may prolkMy 
have been the normal condition of tho Zulus before they 
were drilled into a singlo military force by CetewaVO or 
his ancestors. If the English Government had thought fit 
to accept tho almost unanimous advice of it 9 own agents, 
IJsiREru and his adversaries might, perhaps, not even have 
wished to break the peace. When a Colonial Secretary 
complacently declares that he is not tho keeper of a bar- 
barous chieftain in his neighbourhood, he may sometimes re- 
pudiate an important moral duty. If a Power which ought 
to be paramount abdicates its proper functions, the conse- 
quences to itself .and its subjects aro often serious, especially 
if there is a possible rival who may not be equally scrupu- 
lous or timid. It would probably not have been necessary 
to send even a small military force into tho Reserve if 
the different Zulu chiefs had been in the first instance 
peremptorily forbidden to prosecute their quarrels. Mr. 
Gladstone himself, can scarcely claim for the Usutus or 
their opponents the privileges accorded to the surviving 
Arabs of the Soudan as patriots fighting for their free- 
dom. Permitted anarchy is, even to warlike Ravages, a 
moro than questionable boon; and in this instance the 
policy of the English Government bad been the originof 
the civil War and of its more alarming consequences. 

Unfriendly moralists and foreign critics may be inclined 
to hope that retribution is following dose on an alternate 
display of officious interference and deliberate neglect. If 
the feuds of the Zulus are regarded with selfish indifference, 
the extension of the territory of the adventurous Boers 
involves an obvious danger. Those who set Cetewayo 
loose to attack his enemies might have foreseen that the 
weaker combatant would, if he found himself in difficulties, 
resort to tho protection of his formidable neighbours. The 
Boors, who have long claimed a portion of the nortK- 
westorn’ territory of the Zulus, would perhaps in any case 
have profited by the refusal of England to assume the sove- 
reignty of the whole country. A convenient opportunity for 
swarming over the frontier was furnished by the native dis- 
sensions. For some time past Boer Volimteetshavebeenfight- 
ing in alliance with the King's party ; and, according to one 
improbable account, there were Dutch auxiliaries on both 
sides in a recent battle. The rumotir perhaps merely indicates 
the impartiality with which the Bom regard the respective 
claims of Usibepu and of the Usutus* Every volunteer 
is really fighting for his own hand ; but success appears by a 
natural consequence to have inarmed their pretensions. The 
appointment of DmxuLtf as King, ini the place of his father 
is bblth , .sub*Untiallt , and. fonns^v* cf*im of sovereign 
power. It ielmpoiiibld to forgot that a similar assertion 6f 
suprtftafcy was triad© on behalf of the English Government 
when Mr. SkspSTofic assisted At the enthronement Of 
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Cbtkwayo. On that ocnisinn it might be doubtful whether, 
in assisting to crown tho hereditary leader of a powerful 
army, the English agent was recognizing existing facts, 
or conferring an additional title. Dinizulit, who has no 
considerable force at his disposal, must consider himself 
the dependent of his foreign benefactors. In the pro- 
bable Contingency of border disputes between the Zulus 
and the occupiers of the Reserve or the colonists in Natal, 
it may be diJlicult to avoid collision with their patrons 
and allies, it is ;iho not improbable that the territory of 
one or both of tlm South African Republics may bo ex- 
tended at the expense of the native population and to the 
detriment of English settlors. The most serious result of a 
timid policy is that for the first time doubts aro arising as 
to tho loyalty of the Dutch colonists in Natal. Many x>f 
them aro said to have joined the invading force before or 
after the defeat of Usiukpu; but their number may perhaps 
have boon exaggerated by rumour. 

The reception of the Transvaal deputation in Holland and in 
Germany was not encouraging to English political optimists. 
Mr. Khucseti and his colleagues had succeeded in obtaining 
from the Colonial Office almost all the concessions which they 
desired ; and Lord Derry can scarcely bo blamed for allowing 
the inevitable consequences of the wretched surrender made 
by his present colleagues before ho became a member of tho 
Cabinet. Thu delegates luul tho satisfaction of securing tho 
nominal independence of their country; and they sur- 
rendered little or nothing in exchange. Their diplomatic 
communications with other Governments appear to have 
been equally successful. They have apparently not negotiated 
a loan in tho Netherlands; but they have arranged with 
tho Portuguese for the construction of a railway which 
will give them access to the sea ; and they wore received at 
.Berlin with a condescending enthusiasm which must have 
surprised themselves. The attentions which were paid to 
the deputation by Prince Bismarck, and by the Emperor 
himself, would require no comment if them were not grounds 
for believing that the German Government is disposed to 
engage in large enterprises of colonization. It is of course 
impossible to dispute tho right of other European Powers to 
imitate the enterprise# which have resulted in tho creation 
of the English Empire. It may nevertheless bo allowable 
to regret the probable extension of colonial and commercial 
rivalry. In general it may bo said that every civilized en- 
croachment on barba rism is in a great degree directed against 
English trade. It is with this object that tho French pro- 
secuto conquests in Madagascar and in Tonquin. The. annexa- 
tion by Germany of tho comparatively unimportant district 
of Angra Pequoiia may be the first instalment of a system 
of formidable aggression. 


DISUSED BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

M R, HAN NAY’S decision on Tuesday as to tho Peel 
Grove case must not bo taken as in any sense conclu- 
sive. Tho facts of tho case were only incidentally before 
him. It was not denied that a Mr. Kfaday, now dead, 
having made nil tho mono.' he could out of a graveyard 
which belonged to him, wished and intended to build over 
it without removing the bodies. The ground now belongs 
to Mr. Chambers, a builder, who proposes to carry out Air. 
Kelday’s intentions. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in consequence, summoned him for a breach of their by-law 
forbidding tho erection of dwelling-houses on land filled up 
or covered with “ material mixed or impregnated with 
“ animal matter.” The defence set up was that this by-law 
does not apply, and it is upon this question that Air. 
II ann ay’s decision was given. It is satisfactory to know 
tliat he expressed his willingness to grant a case for the 
higher Court; and no doubt wc shall hear more of tho matter. 
As things stand now, it seems, there is no law which will 
restrain a man from building on ground absolutely made 
up of decaying bodies. Ho may not disturb them. Tho 
Common Law forbids it as a misdemeanour. But he may, 
if he please, build houses on them and let those houses to 
people willing to tako them. Tim history of the Peel Grove 
Cemetery is well known. Tt has been before the public 
for a long time, and thero is something to be said for the 
defendant’s side of the case, the more so as it was the pre- 
vious owner who first made the ground a cemetery, and 
who subsequently cleared it of tombstones and prepared it 
for building. Ho is reported to have made a considerable 
sum by the burial of at least twenty thousand bodies 
in his ground. lie opened it in 1844. Tho cholera 


epidemic of 1849 was especially severe at the East End, 
end thousands of the smitten wore buried in the Port Grove 
Oemotory, which was situated in Old Ford lload, not for 
from where the Bethnal Green Museum now stands. * In 
1855 the little plot was so full tliat the bodies lay eight 
deep, the coffins being shoulder to shoulder. ^ rh Board 
interfered, and obtained an Order in Council to, frstnrin 
Mr. Kelp ay from permitting any further burials. This 
source of income being thus *driea up, Mr. Kuumy, after 
a brief iutervul, had the ground cleared. The tomb- 
stones were removed, and a mortuary chapel, in which 
burial services had been held, was pulled down. The 
ground had nevor been formally consecrated, and was, 
so far os the tombstones and ohapel were concerned, 
entirely in the power of the freeholder, thus affording 
another example of the excellent effects of multiplying 
small estates in London, in accordance with the views of 
some on lighten od politicians. Next a notice * appeared in* 
viliwg tho deposit of rubbish. Soon a new surface was 
obtained by this means, and the cemetery was forgotten. 
Tho owner then made an attempt to sell the “ deserted piece 
“ of ground,” as it was described before Mr. Hannay, for 
building purposes, and actually succeeded in finding a pur- 
chaser for a portion. Tho Board, however, interfered. The 
present state of tho uiso was tersely put by the defendant’s 
counsel, Air. Galnsfoiid Biuret:, Q.C. Air. Beslky, for the 
Board, inquired if there was any way by which the building 
could be slopped otherwise than by the courso now taken. 
Air. Bruce replied : — “ Under the Metropolitan Open Spaces 
“ Act, iS8r, you can stop it if you pay compensation to the 
" owner. You want to stop it without paying.” lie went 
on to show, and ho showed successfully, in the opinion of 
the magistrate, that tho words of the by-law do not meot 
the case. Tho defendant had complied with ft letter ho 
had received from liio Surveyor of the Board, and had 
removed any objectionable matter found “ between the 
11 surface and tho bottom of tho foundation.” The ob- 
| jcctionable matter was not human bodies, but only, in 
Mr. Hanna y’s words, “dead cats, cabbage stalks, and 
“ other fetid substances.” Tlmt is to say, the Board can 
prevent a building from lifting erected on the holy of a dead 
cat, but not on tho body of a dead man. This reduction to 
an absurdity is, it seems, law, though it cannot by any 
stretch of tho reasoning powers be considered right. Mean- 
while, pending the decision of a higher Court, and pending 
the possibility of the Board seeing its way to compensating 
tho landlord, it is satisfactory to learn that a Bill drill- 
ing with such cases as this, and, in fact, mentioning 
tho Reel Grovo Cemetery by name, is before the House 
of Commons. “ Before the House of Commons” does 
not mean much in these clays of tactless leadership. It 
depends somewhat on which AT.lk has charge of tho Bill 
whether it will pass in time to restrain the speculative 
builder. Sir James If oca may succeed where others would 
fail. But since it is certain that if houses aro built they will 
be inhabited, and is equally certain that not even concrcto 
will prevent the dissemination of poisonous gas from bodies 
sumo of which havo not yet been thirty years buried, it is 
much to bo hoped that tho Bill will be passed at' once. In 
Dr. CoRFiELn’s lecture on Thursday week at the Ilealth 
Exhibition J10 expressly mentioned tho miasmatic character 
acquired by ground infected with the germs of choleraic 
poison. The Peel Grove Cemetery answers exactly to tho 
learned Professor’s description. Mr. If an nay’s decision may 
have the effect of calling attention to it. 


FRANCE. 

I FOREIGNERS, and particularly Englishmen, are most 
concerned for the moment in watching tho develop- 
ment of what are called at Paris the legitimate interests of. 
France. By a well-established tradition its politics are 
judged to becomo dull when they cease tp be revolutionary. 
It is true that this,, is not often the case, bjit there have 
been intervals of stagnation, and, superficially at least, it 
looks as if tho French are in the middle of one now. >In 
foreign politics these breaks are of even rarer occurrence. 
They happen just after a disastrous war. At other times 
the French are engaged in rounding off their pttjpttty, and, 
as it is long enough since the war with Germony 2 pr that 
process to havo begun again, there is nothing gurmrising in 
the fact tliat it is in full swing. Tonquin is settled for a 
year or two, and now It is the turn of A£adaga$car. 
Admiral Caliber has not succeeded better than Admiral 
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1 ’ie^hs in bringing the Hovas to submission, and, 
accordingly, the sol diet* who took Bocninh and Sontay are, 
if all tales be true, going to settle that little difficulty at 
AntaS^jrivo. They will have their work cut out for 
them ; Va/they will certainly effect more than the squadron 
which lavs tried to terrify the Hovas by bombarding a third 
party. Taken in connexion with the highly moral language 
used at Paris, this spectacle is diverting and instructive. 
While the French are feeling the most intensely virtuous 
disgust at the exorbitant demands of England, they are 
starting on a war of conquest which was set going by 
nobody knows what, in defence of interests which had never 
existed except on paper. Meanwhile, M. Ordkoa has ap- 
parently succeeded perfectly in his littlo coup in Morocco. 
The Shoreef of Wazan has become the man of the French 
Republic, and a rectification of frontier is in progress. 
Adventures of this kind are apt to lead to all sorts of 
results, but for the present their chief importance lies in the 
apt illustration they afford of tho truth that whoever wishes 
to keep on good terms with France must make his mind up 
to play Sir Peter to her Lady Teazle. If ho yields every- 
thing, he will bo rewarded with smiles and tho privilege of 
drawing unlimited cheques. If he grows restive, there will 
be tears, scolding, and endless racket in tho house. Just at 
a time when a heaven-sent Minister is trying the effect of 
long-suffering with a Power which always asks for every- 
thing, and proposes to give nothing, it is as well to be re- 
minded of these tilings. When tho long-expected proposals 
to be laid before the Conference are at last made public, it 
will l«e very surprising if it does not appear that France in 
Egypt is very like France in Madagascar and Morocco. 

Tho Army Bill, which is about to go up from the 
Chamber of Deputies to the Senate, is in detail a forbidding 
subject enough. All Army Bills are apt to lead to debates 
bristling with figures, which are capable of proving any- 
thing, according as they are used. We have a painful ex- 
perience of tho barrenness of such discussions ourselves. 
Lords and Commons are l>oth given to showing, at least 
onco or twice in evoiy Session, how completely tho essential 
can bo lost sight of in the course of a wrangle over figures. 
Thanks to the Frenchman's love of a general principle, 
there is no doubt al>out the question at issue in the 
Chamber. M. Paul Bert lias set it forth with the most 
absolute precision. The Army Bill is, of course, meant 
to improve the army ; but that is comparatively a minor 
object. What it is to do in the first place is to 
perfect the democratic oquality of Fiance by compelling 
everybody without distinction to serve His three years in 
the ranks. This heroic measure may secure a better body 
of non-commissioued officers. M. Bert, and his fellow- 
democrat tho Minister of War, hope and believe it will ; 
but they are quite sure that it will put a stop for ever 
to the exemptions enjoyed by the bourgeoisie and other 
“ favourites of fortune.” Tho scientific deputy naturally 
insists most on the wholesome moral effects of the Bill, 
while General Camjpenon has referred at least occasionally 
to its possible good qualities as a military law, but in the 
main they agree. When tho Chamber shows signs of 
growing restive, the General, who is fond of posing as the 
rough and honest soldier, threatens them with the next 
election, and talks about the selfishness of the favourites 
of fortune. The Chamber murmurs a little, and then 
yields. It has acted throughout like a body of men who 
are boing driven to do what they believe unwise by 
sheer fear. At the U>ttom of its heart it docs not 
believe that tho Bill will improve the army, and it does 
know that a universal obligation to serve three years in 
tho mnks will put a weight on learning, science, art, and 
the higher industries in France such as they suffer from 
nowhero else. It will fill the army with men to whom 
military service in pence is an almost insufferable burden, 
and if rbgetsoVer the difficulty of finding non-commissioned 
officers, it will be* because educated men think it better to 
spend the time tfcoy must pass in the barracks us servants 
and corporals rather than as common soldiers. When 
those objections are made, the Minister of War has one 
answer-— all Frenchmen must be made equal in all things, 
and the fiWs&ber obeys* Tho deputies coquetted with 
the amgnaUwht of M. Durand, who proposed to exempt 
the pupils of the Scale Normal© 8iip6rieure ; they gave 
a half-hearted support to if. Lamessan, who wished 
to give 1 exemptions to those who ooutd pass certain ex- 
aminations at the end of otfe or two years’ service. They 
have looked at one amendment after another intonded to 


modify the pedantic uniformity of the Biff, but they have 
done no more. Common sense and courage may return to . 
the terrified representatives of the people; but up to the 
present they have committed themselves completely by 
accepting the clauses fixing tho duration of military service 
at three years, and by rejecting ull possible forms of exemp- 
tion except thoao of a purely physical kind. When M. 
Tims ns passed tho military laws of 1872, he insisted on the 
folly of supposing that the German system could bo bodily 
transported to France. Events have plentifully justified 
liis opinion. His own modified imitation has failed to 
produce a satisfactory army, and now general military 
service is being made the means of producing something as 
little German as may l>o — a democratic universal dead level, 
in Germany the first consideration is the efficiency of the 
army. In Franco that is considered after the meaner feelings 
of the constituencies. 

Tho Senate in dealing with tlic question of divorce has, as 
might bo expected, shown the other side of the French charac- 
ter. French men are conservative almost to tim idity in all that 
touches propoi-tv or t he family. They have an instinctive feeling 
that it is only their profound respect for their primary insti- 
tutions which has kept Franco from falling to pieces in the 
continual changes of tho last century. When the Senate 
was at last persuaded to pass a Bill permitting the dissolu- 
tion of marriage, it determined to do it in the most con- 
servative possible way. It has gone hack to the Civil Code 
of tlie Revolution as it was before the reaction of 1816. 
To a certain extent it has l>oen influenced by knowing 
{hat the country is more likely to accept tho old Civk 
Code, which has an imposing name, than the ideas of 
M. Naquet. On the whole, however, it has probably 
taken the old law simply because it thought that tho 
old law made divorco quite easy enough. Even the dis- 
tinction drawn by former legislators between the adultery 
of the wife and the adultery of the hn&hand has been 
left untouched. Englishmen at least will not deny that 
the Senate has chosen the right course in the main ; but 
one of tho provisions of the Divorco Bill seems curiously 
calculated to defeat its own object. If tho Bill passes un- 
changed through the Chamber of Doputies, it will prohibit 
marriage between- tho divorced wife and tho person who 
appeurod at the trial as co-respondent. It has been gene- 
rally supposed that tho risk of having to contract an un- 
desirable marriage under pressure of social opinion acts as a 
check on Don Juan. Even severe moralists may fail to see 
wlmt is gained by refusing sinners ail chance of making 
some sorb of atonement to society and to one another. The 
Sena'e is not of that opinion. It thinks that enough will 
bo tlone if tho husband can rid himself of his wife, and it 
leaves Don Juan tho Sfime invulnerable person as before. 
The question is perhaps chiefly one of sentiment, and 
Frenchmen must be supposed to know what they want their 
society to be; but to Englishmen it does appear as if French 
ideas of morality were fearfully and wonderfully made. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE CYCLISTS. 

rniTE cyclists, ns becomes a fraternity whose very namo 
JL is a challenge to the timid etymologist, have shown 
thorn. selves judiciously moderate in their demand for an 
extension of their locomotive privileges. They keenly feel, 
it seems,' their exclusion from the metropolitan Porks, and 
they are seeking to gain entrance to them ; but they have 
very wisely abstained from the attempt to force their way into 
all of them in any higb-lmnded and premature fashion. 
They have evidently been looking forward for some time 
to obtaining admission for their vehicles to these hitherto 
forbidden spots, as for their name into the dictionary; 
and as a mere matter of convenience we sliall have to 
admit them both. In tho meantime their attitude has 
been essentially one of sweet reasonableness. Lord Burt, 
who the other day introduced the deputation from the 
National Cyclists’ Union to Mr. Shaw-Lbfevrb, prefaced 
his remarks by tho acknowledgment that it would be un- 
ad visable to ask for the admission of velocipedes to the 
Ilyde Park, the Green Park, and Sfc, James’s Fork, but 
he thought that the First Commissioner might not be 
adverse to admitting them to Finsbury, Battersea, and 
Victoria Parks under certain regulations, and also to the 
Regent’s Park. So careful indeed Was the spokesman of 
the cyclists to seclude his brethren from temptations which 
might be too strong for their civic virtue, that he re- 
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f ruined fV6in asking for (lie pm ilogu of using the whole of 
•ilib Park but men twu nl Them was lie observed with a 
certain embamssm(‘*il. .1 “ tathei tempting oirclo round 
“Regent’ll Pnil* wlinh might l>o u*ud for racing, and tlii* 
“ he should t mi A i dim uuadvisable, but if their vehicles 
44 were allowed t ) c-aiei on tin* south-west corner and to go 
44 round the Parle to tlio north-east corner, that would 
11 probably obviite l iring or other objectionable practices.’* 
TO these lefjuesN the First Commissioner of Works made 
a most statesmanlike reply. Ife compliinentorl the deputa- 
tion on 44 the temperate manner in which they hail put 
u forward their a u?u s ” ; glanced briefly at the mechanical 
distinction hot *\ era bicycles and tricycles while expressing, 
11 after having given full attention to the subject/' his 
concurrence with the deputation m thinking that it would 
be unndviMibh* t > discriminate administratively botweeu 
the two \ chicles; and, finally, acceded to the applica- 
tion on the tin oe conditions, that racing should 1>« for- 
bidden, that nothing like p iradcs oi 44 processions ” should 
be permitted, aud that the admission of cyclists should be 
only for tin pavpoocs of u traifii/' and not for the purposes 
of oxei rise. 

These rc-oi various of tlio First Commissioner are in sub- 
stance so conmiendiible that it seems ungracious to < ritici/o 
their wording. We ibiluur, therefore, to dwell upon the 
somewhat startling couccptiou of a cyclist using the P<uk 
for ** purposes of traffic *' ; and substituting 44 transit/' nostro 
!>&ricvlo , tor the word selected by Mi. Shaw-Lf.kevhe, wo 
may say at once that ho bus here not only laid dowu 
tile Bole conditions under \vlu< li “ cj cling" in places 
of public report is nt all tolerable, but has, m our 
judgment, accurately defined the only sotisiblo and legiti- 
mate use of the cyclist's machine. For piactically it is 
by no means the truism it looks to insi.-i upou the fact 
that the bole end and aim of him who mounts a bicycle or 
tricycle is, or should be, to increase his pow evs of locomo 
tion. The necessity of Mr. Shaw-Lekevre'h prohibition — 
not bo much of races, which, though intolerable in public, 
may yet be indulged m with a practical purpose, out of 
41 parades” and “ processions ” — i.s u proof of the corrup- 
tion which has crept over the complicity of the original 
idea. The u L nickel bockeis/' the “ Noifolk jacket/' the 
silver whistle, in more exlieme cases the imitation hunt- 
ing horn, wore all so many m gra to the reiioctive ob- 
server that poor human vamty was beginning to lift its 
head in the breast of the once unaffected and at 
first even diffident cyclist. The pedestrian soon became 
conscious, as the practice of velocipede-riding increased, that 
those who in the early days of the movement were wont to 
steal post him on their machinob with eyes averted and 
modest deprecatory smile, now bore down upon him with 
majestic deliberation, looking the whole world in the face, 
as those who fear not any man. But the cyclists have long 
passed beyond the limits of a modest (Confidence. They 
have, many of them, become a great deal too fond 
of using their skill for mere purposes of display; and 
this naturally brings them with too groat frequency and, 
what is worse, in too groat nuuitors into the more crowded 
haunts of men. They come now like misfortune (which, 
indeed, under such conditions they represent), no longor as 
single Spies but in battalions ; and though in the former 
order of approach they liad long ceased to be a horror to 
horseflesh or an annoyance to humanity, it is not so with 
them in their new methods. The sight of a bevy of some 
dozen uniformed, and too often spindle-shanked, youths 
careering along a crowded thoroughfare has become un- 
desirably common of late ; and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bclaw-Lrfxvrk's prohibition of these displays in the Pai ks 
may put the performers upon seriously reconsidering their 
ways in other places of public resort, The bicycle was not 
permitted, in the providential order of human affairs, to be 
invented for the gratification of man's vanity, but for the con- 
veyance of his body swiftly and without fatigue from place to 
{dace; and to the tricyclist, though it might well have been 
aMmedunneeeStoary to caution the riders of these more prosaic 
vehicles against proud looks and a high stomach* the same 
remark applies and must be addressed. The desire of the 
cfreliste to use the remoter Parks for the purpose of transit 
alone isperfectly reasonable; and the concessions which the 
Tum Commissioner of Works has made to them are the 
less dpeq on that account to the possibility of cavil. 



TALKING OUT. 

T HE conduct of the Government in reference to Mr. 

Woodall's Franchise Clause seemed to hav^uiyohed 
the climax of eccentricity ; but a fresh step wasiftided to 
the ladder on Wednesday last. Mr. Gladstone was in a 
thoroughly characteristic voiJP when, commenting on Mr. 
Htl\ en soil's proposal to introduce a new form ot Cldtura, 
he divided ami subdivided courses of proceeding, made 
pathotic allusions to the nearly approaching time when fill 
those things would be as one with him, and finally stated 
that just for the rest of the Session the Government did 
not mind trying Mr. Stevenson's scheme. Two or three 
other members spoke, and then a subordinate Minister got 
up and made the astonishing announcement that, thotfgh 
it was quite truo that Mr. Gladstone had said one 
♦Session, he roally meant two Sessions. Even the present 
House of Commons could hardly be expeoted to enduro this 
kind of treatmont ; mid, despite the very peculiar support 
icccued fiorn Ministers, ana Mr. Gladstone’s kind demon- 
htiatum of the reasonableness of his plan, Mr. Stevenson 
was defeated. That was a good thing m itself; but it was 
almost a less remarkable tiling than the demonstration 
given of the business-like habits and aptitudes of this God- 
granted Government. 

The defeat of the plan was, however, wholly satisfactory 
in and by itself. In the first place, nothing could well be 
more unreasonable than this hard and fast limitation of 
debate on one particular day, at one particular time, and 
for one particular class of measures. Again, as was duly 
pointed out in the debate itself, the conditions of the proposal 
pr.u tic ally substituted one mode of talking out for another. 
Wednesday measures rarely or never stand alone, and a 
determined talker-out has only, under Mr. Stevenson’s 
scheme of an enforcod division at five on anything that has 
been reached at two, got to talk vigorously on the first 
measure of tho list, whatever it may be, to make the chanco 
of tho others even more hopeless than at present. Yet 
again, Mr. W. Fowler remarked, with some natvet?, that 
44 any member who brought in a measure on Wednesday was 
“ next door to an idiot." This is a large generalization ; but 
it may bo said, more cautiously, that, though many excellent 
measures have been brought in on Wednesdays, the greater 
number are such as, it priori , idiots (supposing there to be 
any such in the House of Commons) are most likely to bring 
in and support. The occasional loss of a good Bill is made 
up to reasonable politicians by the opportunities of defeating 
many mischievous or futile Bills. The danger of the present 
day is not under- but over-legislation, and Lord Randolph 
OfiURcniLL’s appetite for divisions is not shared by poli- 
ticians who are less occupied in constructing something 
railed Tory democracy out of Tory words ana democratic 
ideas. Tlio main objection to tho scheme, however — and it 
is a more than sufficient one — is the impolicy of restrictions, 
and especially restrictions of this extremely artificial and 
potty character, on tho freedom of Parliament in tho sup- 
posed interests of legislation. Mr. Gladstone said one sen- 
sible thing in his speech, though it was from Mm a rather 
unexpected ono, and that is that the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment will never be really improved by coercive measures. 
Thoy most assuredly will not ; and it does not make the 
application of coercion more desirable that it is applied in a 
form so insignificant, so fussy, and in all probability so self- 
destructive, as that which Sir. Stevenson proposed, which 
Mr. Gladstone argued for, and which be then proposed to 
try for half-a-dozen Wednesdays, leaving word subsequently 
that, after all, ho meant two Sessions. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL* 

T HE date approximately fixed by the Fauns Mhuster's 
44 men ” far the completion of the passage of the 
Franchise Bill through the House of Commons has, of 
course, proved to be inaoourate. That might Jiavp been ex* 
pectod from any intelligent consideration of the origin and 
obvious purpose of the misleading fixture* SUre&ts have 
simply declined to keep an appointment which if m made 
without consulting, aha with no ifrtentkm their 

requirements in the way of time. ' Jt wi*a filinM^eriStio 
stroke of Ministerialist tactics to that one jpnosi 

important $tago of ar\ impotent MI could be. 40m? 
pletod, and two others easily action 

to it, within the limits of the pest week, Tbi wup, 
we say, was Characteristic, for the simple reason that it 
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w»«- ijisJdlou® m odneeption, and wn» intended toraodae. 
invidious restdte. The mind of -an - inatfeirtive^ ‘- AkU - 
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onee familiarized with the anticipation that 
the Bill would \h> through the /Lower’ JIpuso 

before the week was put, it must follow, aa the night the 
day, that nothing but the wfyked obstruction of Toryism 
°dUld \ account for its still delaying its departure to 
the House of Lords, ' So industriously, indeed, has the 
appeal to prejudice been worked, that the kite addition of 
some half-dozen new amendments to the Notice Paper has 
at once been represented to be part of a deep-laid soherrie for 
retaining the Franchise Bill in the House of Commons until a 
debate could be taken on Egyptian policy. Imputations 
such as this last it is, of course, impossible to meet. It 
would be sufficient in the cose of an ordinary accuser to 
point out to him that the burden of proving that a legiti- 
mate exercise of Parliamentary privilege has been prompted 
by an indirect and unavowed motive rests upon him. But 
this course is ineffectual with the Radical censor, who cheer- 
fully accepts tho duty thus imposed upon him and dis- 
charges it much as Lord Peter demonstrated the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation to Jack and Martin, lie confines 
himself to the “ one plain argument” that the facts are as 
he represents them to be] and there is an olid of the 
matter. 

It is just possible, however, that some bolder disciples of 
the Ministerial teachers may obey an ill-regulated impulse to 
examine tho facts for themselves; if so, they may con- 
ceivably come to the conclusion that, so far from the close 
of the Committee on the Franchise Bill having been unduly 
delayed, it has been, if anything, rather imprudently has- 
tened. It was only yesterday week that Ministers made 
what they themselves regard as a most important an- 
nouncement with reference to tho date at which the P.iti 
is to come into operation; the result of which was that 
a new clause which has been on tho Paper and on gaged 
attention for weeks disappeared, and another immediately 
succeeded to its place. The substitution of Mr. Fowler*b 
for Mr. Albert Grey's proposal was rather talked about 
than debated in the night to which we have referred, 
and though it came up again for somewhat more regular 
discussion since then, it would bo absurd to contend that 
it has been over-debated, and even a little hazardous to 
assume that it has been debated enough. Among the 
first duties of a vigilant Opposition, in this as in every 
case of mysterious official compromise, is the ascertainment, 
if possible, of tho reasons whioh havo rocorn mended it to 
the Ministerial mind. Primd fade, there is not so much 
difference between tho postponement of the operation 
of* the Franchise Bill for one year and its postj>one- 
ment for two as to make Ministers who have objected 
so strongly to the one accept the other. Mr. Gladstone's 
pretended discrimination between tho merits of the two 
proposals, was as daringly nugatory as many other pro- 
positions which he submits to a despised House of 
Commons. To argue against a two y cat's' postponement 
of the Bill on the ground that it may involve tho hold- 
ing of . a seventh Session of Parliament, inasmuch as it 
would not bind the Government to do the work of redistri- 
bution next year* .involves a fallacy so exclusively adapted 
to the mind of childhood that it surely ought to have 
deceived no one. The holding of a seventh Session for the 
purpose iu question could only be rendered necessary by 
the default of the Government themselves; and if tho 
Government intend or expect to make such default, they 
are not less, they are perhaps more, likely to do ho 
when they have only one Session for the work of re- 
distribution than when they have two. And, again, to 
argue that because Mr. Albert Grey's clause would not 
anymore then Mr. JFowler's afford Parliament absolute 
: of a Redistribution Bill before ftbe 


next etection-— to argue front this that the adoption of 
the latter by the Go vernmetit ita preference to the former is * 
a matter of no Importance to t]he Opposition, is to suggest 
a confusion between the objective And su bjective significance J 
ef hnmah actions. A choice between twp courses which. 

till i4km^£tiAl .J. il. , 



of his bond, but it would be preposterous to argue, ‘that, 
because, give xut valid sectfrity. We 

- need art# foiro whether he does or does not rim w, asbet Ween 
two ifemufea of ' promise p^Mnce'lbrthat which win be 
tfcefclai^ ^ 

aU,itcpmes bock to thi* If the Qwmmmmt 


sincerely intend to reasonabla redie? ^ 

tribution Of seats next Whf ^cndd they object" 

to a two years' postponement of the'TJtfH They would 
have tbe remedy in their dwrt hands; n|id could ensure 
that, Mr. Albert Grey’s proposal eheuW' not ini fact delay 
the operation of the measure aby longer than it will be 
delayed by Mr. Fowler’s. To suggest, as Ws been since 
suggested by them or on their, behalf, that one Session 
may not suifico for the mere deliberative work of redistri- 
bution, in the House of Commons is to overshoot tho mark, 
as far as it was overshot by, the instructor of Rasselas. 
Such reasoning would, if it succeeded, convince 1 us that 
it is impossible to pass a Redistribution Bill ot all, just 
aa the Prince of Abyssinia was convinced that ° it was 
“impossible to be a poet.” The true motive* of the 
Government, however, are only by courtesy to be ignored. 
They are really identical with those avowed On their be? 
half by that kind of provincial Radical who share* with 
children and another class of persons, with Whom We 
would not be understood to confound him, thehouotuv 
able distinction of always speaking tho truth. Mr. Jesse 
Oollinos objects to postponing the operation of the Bill 
even for one year, because it Is conceivable that the Qo- 
vernraent might fall next Session, and the Conservatives, 
coming into power, obtain the control Of the work of 
redistribution ; and where, asks Mr: Oollwos, ingenuously, 
“ should we ” — that is, the Radical*—" be then t” Where, 
indeed 1 Where would the immortal inventor of i€ Gerry- 
mandering ” — not, as is too often thought., an imaginary 
‘Jeremiah Manners, but a leal Gerry — have been under 
similar circumstances ? Lot tho ©elm of the halls of 
the Four Hundreds answer — Where? Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the consideration which makos Mr. Gladstone 
prefer the figure one to the figure two is the same 
which determines Mr. Colltncis’s preference for zero. It 
is in order to make more certain of retaining tho power 
t'» offer the House of Commons precisely such a scheme 
of redistribution as may suit the interests of the Govern- 
ment, with the alternative to them of either accepting it 
or submitting to dissolution, with the vast and formless 
now electorate undistributed. Nor do Mr. Gladstone'* 
dark sayings on the subject of the Boundary Commission, 
which is not to be a Commission, to be appointed in the 
autumn, tend to roinovo the uncomfortable suspicion that 
the Ministerial scheme of redistribution may bo a very 
“ ingenious ” ono indeed. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


r ‘ may he thought a proof of Bomo poverty, either in ttt* 
English language itself or in tho imagination of sporting men, 
that no appropriate name has ever been found for tho competitions 
now known as utlilctic sports. The term is in itself just aa applicable 
to rowing, boximr, football, and tho whole lint of bodily exercises 
for which training is required, and might, without doing any 
violence to it, bo extended to cricket, fencing, and tennis, fdr 
whioh less preparation of that kind is needed. Tt might have been 
.expected, in an ago when long names aro so much in vogue, that 
one of them could be devised for distinguishing at least running 
and jumping contests from others in whicii bodily prowess is tested. 
Some fc^wr attempts wore indeed rondo to do so. There is still, pr was 
till very lately, a weekly journal which recorded the performances 
of the running-path and kindred pastimes under the title of M Ren- 
tal hlu in For some years after the rago for these competitions 
broke out k was almost as common to hear them called “games * 
as any thing else. /That term was of course essentially bad ; for 
one 1 of the peculiarities of tho contests to which it was applied ia 
the absence of that esprit d* corps in the players and of those 
ruther intricate rulos of play which characterize cricket, football, 
racquets, and the like. Moreover, a “game" is some thin g at 
which a person must be supposed to “play”; and sutih 4n ex- 
pression would sound rather grotesque if applied to participation 
ih the grim struggle of a mile race. So tho worlt-or rather 
that little section of the world which inclndos the English- 
speaking races, aud which alone produces 1 good runners' and 
jumpers— has agreed to accept u athletic sports^ as a conventional 
phrase, with a strictly limited meaning bom of the last twenty 
'Tears. And most people could how give a tolerably accurate 
list of the exercises included in the definition, Walking and 
running of all sorts-os farig as it is. really ranking, and not 
a stuphl straggle of human vitality against naturw-jumping 
of all sortsyanu combinations of the two, .form the most fcgi- 
*tuttate*. and': interesting items ia a programme at Athletic grounds. 
Amongst these have crept income few others which ought 
pwksM rather to have been dabm«4 gymnastic feats, mk}/‘ ei- 
eluded. Such are notably the throwing of tho hammer arid 
the putting qf the weight, over the admission of which into 
their annual programme the Universities of Oxford end" Cam- 
bridge hjid oo prolonged a dispute. Fob-jumping seems at 'first 
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sight to have no mow right than vaulting to be included ; but 
it hat been allowed at many prize-meetings, probably for this 
reason — that it must be practised in the open air, and no trial can 
take place in a gymnasium, as it can in the case of vaulting. 
Throwing let a fairly legitimate form of athletic sport, and is 
retained in the programme of most schools, and some colleges and 
other places. Probably it would be still more generally encouraged 
were it not that the cricket-ball thrown by the too eager com- 
petitor has a way of taking an erratic course, descending amongst 
lady special ore, who arc thinking of other and perhaps more im- 
portant matters, and so creating a panic where it is least prudent 
to do so. 

Such, then, are the recognized component parts of a programme 
for any championship meeting in England and tho Colonies, and 
in America, though at local meetings there are divers importa- 
tions of other things, ns of 44 tossing the caber ” in Scotland. In 
the matter of running, the distances selected have been, natu- 
rally enough, such as to correspond with the common metrical 
standards -the multiples of the yard for short distances, known 
as “ sprint " races, the mile and its multiples for long distances, 
and then, intermediate between the two, the chief fractions of 
the mile. Roughly speaking, too, as it will bo seen, tho round 
numbers in point of time Lave corresponded with the round 
numbers in the matter of distance — a second for every ten yards, 
a minute for every live hundrod yards, ten minutes for every 
two miles, an hour for every ten ’ miles — these may bo taken 
as tolerably correct average performances for the first flight of 
running men. In walking tho tests are taken at wider in- 
tervals— tho mile, which may be reckoned at about seveu minutes, 
for short races, and for long races tho hour, which may be 
taken as worth about seven miles. Jumping competitions uro 
simple ft hairs, offering no such diversity ns running or walking. 
They must all resolve themselves into the plain, bare question 
which man can jump the furthest or highest, however tedious and 
troublesome may be the process by which the answer is arrived at. 

It is in high jumping that the most injustice seems to be suffered 
by a man of small stature. One can imagine plenty of reasons 
why a man with short legs might be better fitted to run a mile 
race than one with long ones; but it does seem lather hard when 
we boo a prize taken by a six-foot man who ha* jumped an inch 
lees than his own height, in preference to one who, measuring live 
foot nine, clears an inch more than that. Standing jumps, with or 
without weights to assist the jumper, are encouraged at some local 
meetings ; but the best clubs do not. pay any attention to them, 
and nobody feels tho loss. Races which contain an element of 
jumping in them are rf only two kinds — hurdle-races nnd steeple- 
chases. The latter have, owing to various causes, and perhaps 
especially the trouble involved in arranging a good course, gone 
for the most part out of fashion ; while the former, after being run 
at various distances and over hurdles of various heights arrunged 
at various intervals, have now assumed a siuglo stereotyped form, 
and are run pretty invariably over ten flights, three feet and a half 
high, set up at equal distances in a course of 120 yurds. Neither 
the steeplechase nor tho hurdle-race has, smnobow or other, ever 
found favour with professional*- , and this branch of athletics is 
accordingly confined to amateurs. So also, by common agreement, 
hammer-throwing has come to tueau the hurling of a 16 lbs. 
weight at the end of a wooden handle; and weight-putting, tho 
projection in a particular way of a sphere having a like weight, 
though in rnauy parts of t he country different sorts of weights and 
different rules are in vogue. 

Athletic sports are au exceedingly late importation amongst us — 
later than any other great outdoor competition between man and 
man, except cycling and lawn-tennis, if wo admit these latter to 
the list of leading sports. Thirty years ago they were practically 
unknown amongst amateurs, for the rough rustic games given at 
local fairs were unimportant and silly affairs. Any of our third- 
rate performers nowadays would have beaten easily most of the 
best men of that period. Five minutes was then considered excel- 
lent time for a mile. Four and a half is not now thobght extra- 
ordinary. To jump over a five-barred gate- -about 4 It. high, or 
less — was then something of a performance. There were, iudeed, 
stories of men who could walk under a bar and then jump over it ; 
hut few believed in this exploit, and still fewer had seen it done. 
Ditches and rivers were shown, 18 or 20 ft. wide, over which some 
local hero was said to have jumped ; but such traditions were re- 
ceived with incredulity, and a jump of 22 ft., such as has fre- 
quently been done by amateurs of late years, would have been ! 
supposed a complete myth. The immense advance that has been 
made in the last twenty-five years would be astonishing, if we did 
not know by the analogy of other exercises how great improve- 
ment the human body is capable of making when it is trained 
from early youth to excel in any particular way. About five-and- 
twenty years ago these sports bad just worked their way into 
favour in the great public schools. It was two or three years 
later before thoy were admitted into the colleges in Oxford, and 
thence into the University itself. Running paths, except for the 
use of professional 44 peds,” wore then unknown ; and the first 
sports held between the Universities, just twenty yean ago, 
were held on the soft grass of a wet cricket-ground. At that 
lime the rage for all trials of physical strength was at its 
height ; and a host of athletic dubs, good, bad, and indifferent, 
sprang into existence all over the Country. The winners or 
these days won with performances which have siuce been thrown 
into the shade; but, whence is considered how great were 
their disadvantages, racing nnd jumping being things of no 


honour and repute when they were in their teens, the wonder 
is rather that thoy did as well as they did than that younger 
men should now have managed to eclipse their performances. It is 
curious to observe how gradually the old feats have beens^wrseded 
as new men came forward in different lines and fromeufierent 
parts of tho world. Very few 44 records/' as they are called, of 
boat performances now date baett further than three or four Tears. 
One item there is— the hurdle race, not always quite rightly 
tuned -in which a best time is supposed still to have been made 
in 1865. There ate also records for Home other unusunl and un- 
interesting distances dating back nearly, or quite as far; but, as a 
rule, all the feats that were considered good amongst amateurs 
have been one after another outdonuiu the lost five years. In the 
professional world it is otherwise ; for there bos for a loug tirno 
post been far less encouragement for them than thero was even 
thirty years ago. Thus the leading time for walking one mile 
still dates from 1874, when it was donu considerably under 6J min. 
The best time for two miles running goes back to 1863; and in 
each of these the professionals are still ahead of the amateurs. 
The Bamo may bo said for the half-mile, which was done quickest 
in j 871 by an Australian 44 pcd.” Tho best time for tho 150 yards 
goes back to 1851 ; that for 220 yards* to 1845 ; and for 800 yards 
the record is said to go back to 1826, though the fact that it was 
then ran on Epsom Downs suggests the conclusion that it was 
run downhill under specially favourable circumstances. One 
notable record remains to bo noticed. It is that of the famous 
41 Deer foot,” whoso doings are now more commonly credited to 
him in his real name of L. Bennett. This man iu 1863 ran 10 
miles in 51 min. and 26 sec., and in one hour ran 11 miles 
970 s ards— performances which had never been approached untiL 
the present year, when thoy wero very nearly equalled by an 
amateur. 

Iu looking through the records for the past twenty-five years, 
both for professionals and amateurs, there occur, as may be ex- 
pected, a few great names, household words in the athletic world 
like Kclipse and Flying Dutchman in the annals of the Turf. Tho 
mile is probably of all distances that which is most admired as a 
test of combined speed and endurance. And here for sixteen years, 
from 1865 to 1 38 1, remained tho memory of tho great doad-heat 
between Richards and Lang, who did their mile in 4 min. 17! sec. 
The feat was beaten iu 1881, but by one second only. Amateuis 
are now close up to them with 4 min. 19 J sec., done about two 
years ago. In the 44 quarter/' which also has its admirers, and is 
desorvedly preferred to the 44 hundred/' the amateur (Jolbeck re- 
mained ahead of his class, with 50^ sec., for some thirteen years, 
until ho was completely eclipsod by the great American runner 
Myers, who got over the distance iu the amazing time of 48 J sec., 
very nearly equalling the best professional time, which dates from 
1873. This Myers, with his English rival George, may be said to 
have revolutionized the history of amateur running. At >»11 distances 
from 250 to i.ooo yards ho stands far ahead of his most formidable 
competitors in any country. His half-mile is scored at 1 min. 
55 J sec., within 2 sec. of the professional already mentioned, and a 
like time in front of tho nearest amateur. At distances over 1,000 
yards the Englishman coiues to the front. Mr. George, Whoso 
name is now prominent in the athletic world, hAS for some three 
years past had it ali his own way in the mile. lie has done that 
distance under 4 min. 20 sec., and in May this year went far 

beyond all previous performances at two miles by marking 

miu. 17$ sec. Already in the previous month he had done still 

otter at a longer distance, running the ton miles, under dis- 
advantageous conditions, in 51 miu. 26 j see., within a fraction of 
a second of the great Deer foot’s time. In walking, the American 
amateurs have the lead at one and ten miles, aud are within a 
short space of tho host professionals. But at seven miles an 

Englishman is ahead of all amateurs, with about 52 J mio., the 

professional record standing at 5 1 min. Twenty-one miles have 
been walked by 44 pods* more than 10 min. under the three hours, 
but tho best amateur time is a like amount over that. 

Records of hurdle-racing And steeplccbasing possess no real 
interest ; and the same thing may be said for the hundred yards, 
which it is virtually impossible to time. But jumping feats are 
very remarkable, as here the amateurs take for the first time a 
strong lead over the professional class. Only one of the latter, an 
American, has ever done over 6 ft. ; and tho best of them in 
England has not attained to this. But as long ago as in 1876, at 
the Oxford and Cambridge sports, Mr. Brooks Accomplished the 
marvellous task of clearing oft. 2J in., a good five inches more 
than had ever been done at these contests before. The jump is 
said to have been since exceeded by a quarter of an inch ; but in 
t his sort of contest no fraction of an inch leas than a half should 
fairly count, and the Irishman Davin can hardly chum tobe snore 
than equal with Brooks. The same Davin last • yean cleared 
23 ft. 2 in. in width, which is nineteen inches better than the best 
professional, who is a Canadian, and thirty-three inches bettetthun 
the best professionals in Great Britain or inland. Th un it appears 
that in this, as in other forms of athleticism; the- gentlemen are 
catching up the players, or at least reducing r aprak&be gap there 
is between them. In jumping, where stature is ofJid vantage and 
training of little service, they are already wall ahead. .And in the 
long-distance races, from two miles to teA mile* they ace new on 
even terms. They are very nearly SA ** quarter* also. 

Certainly George and Myers am .very specimen* of 

runners. Wo are not likely soon to see their like again/ But now 
that men of ordinary powers are unlikely ever te beat a ^record, It 
I has begun to be ae probable that a 44 ereader," such as* each of 
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tlwfe men is, should spring up in ono class of society as another* 
We hare in those ^remarks taken no notice of distances over 
ten i ijjjtos for running or twenty-one miles for walking. This may 
seem ^tnrsir upon the men who expond their energies upon such 
big {eats. But the legitimate range of athletic sports may l>o, 
and is by many people, held to Jje limited at that boundary where 
the natural forces or an ordinary individual begiu to be overtaxed. 
Oarsmen do not make matches to row from Oxford to London, or 
for many hours at a stretch ; nor would a fifty-mile match between 
horses be considered much of a horse-race. Sensational feats 
•or trials of mere physical endurance may be applauded by the 
multitude; but probably tbe most sensible and satisfactory rule is 
to draw the. limit about where we have drawn it, and about where 
it is drawn in tbe programme of the Championship Meeting which 
is to begin to-day. 


THE BRAG I AX BOLDNESS OP MB. ASH ME AD-B ABTLETT. 

T IIE original speaker of the famous words partly quoted above 
was not, it is believed, really wroth with Mr. Hailey. Mrs. 
damp, we are told by the historian (for reasons which will appear 
presently, it is necessary to speak by the card in this article;, was 
“ not displeased.*’ In this point, if in no other, tho greatest of all 
Saralw before our own days was not like Mr. Gladstone nor like 
Lml Edmond Fitzmaurice on Tuesday last. Hut it is certain that 
they both in Parliamentary but energetic language “dratted the 
bragian boldness” of Mr. Ash mead- liar tie tt and of Sir Walter 
Rnrilelot and of Lord Folkestone. It was Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
who came in for the hardest dratting, and, according to some 
supporters of the Government, this was very severe indeed. 
It was indeed so severe that these good-hearted Radicals felt 
constininod to offer a kind of Apology for the provoked states-* 
man who had for the twentieth time or thereabouts annihi- 
lated Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, with for the twentieth time or 
thereabouts the result that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is not a penny 
the worse, and as provokingly reminiscent of what a man said 
on the 24th of April or any day you like as ever. The story 
of this little episode iu tho history of the Egyptian question 
is pleusant for mauy reasons ; and it seems a pity that it should 
not be enshrined in something more durable than a daily paper 
and more readablo than Hansard. Let us then sing or the 
bragian boldness of Mr. A ah mead- Bartlett, and of the wrath of 
Mr. Gladstone, and of tho humanity of the Liberal party, and of 
the piteous plaints of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Let us bco 
what tlm majority of the present House of Parliament, thinks 
matter for “ cheers and laughter,” and learn what Radical news- 
papers understand by soverity, and bear what Mr. Gladstone under- 
stands by misquotation, and taste any other pretty little tiny 
kickshaws that William Oook may have* to set before us. 

It seems to have escaped some commentators that the fun began 
on Monday, not Tuesday. It began, too, on a very funny subject — 
the reported massacre at Berber. That event— which has been 
expected For nearly two months, ami probable for a much longer 
time, and which the Government could with ease have prevented — 
is, it soems, a good joke, to bn met on tho Liberal side of the 
House of Commons with “ loud cheers and laughter.” That fifteen 
liund red stupid blackish or brownish soldier fellows, who, if they 
bad had any sense, would have run away mouths ago, should have 
their throats cut, is the height, of diversion entirely — not, in- 
deed, to Lord Edmond Fitznmuriee, who had not on Monday 
received permission to know anything about it, but to those behind 
him. The excellence of the jest appears to have beon lost on 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlott (who is known to all good Liberals to be a 
uiau <r <p6Apa afu/ephs rt>v vnvv, as one Father ot‘ the Church amiably 
remarks of another), and be was tempted to cite a certain de- 
claration of tho Prime Minister's to tho effect that there was no 
reason to fear that the garrison of Berber would meet with the 
fate of the garrison of Siuhat. Of the fact of thia declaration there 
is no doubt; it is within the memory of all who have followed (he 
subject But there is nothing that Mr. Gladstone dislikes so much 
ns a citation of this kind. Not that he ever has the least difficulty 
in denying or explaining it away, but apparently because it seems 
te him a kind of Drench of copyright. 

None may quote the text, not oven I, 

And none may make a comment but myself, 

is Mr. Gladstone's version of a couplet iu the Idyll* of the King. 
On this particular occasion, however, Mr. Gladstone did not arise 
is his might and his majesty and his magnificence, and so forth. 
He only asked far the date of tbe atatement. Mr. Aahmead- 
Bartlett gave ity the twenty-fourth of April, and then came tbe 
“.cheers and laughter.” You see nothing can possibly be more 
absurd 1 than to enow that a statesman poobpoolied the idea of a 
massoeraat a time when the massacre might have been pro- 
ven and to make this demonstration at tho time when the 
massacre has - happened* ■ Probably the Liberals who cheered 
thought,!®* the Bed Queen (or was it the White P), that Mr. 
A^hmead-Bartlott ought to have quoted Mr. Gladstone's words 
ttni months before, not two months after, they were uttered. As 
for the liberals wbo laughed, that exquisite of the throat- 
(thwe trere townsmen, too, according to one account, but 
unluckily ns women) no doubt got the better of everything else 
wHb .italics .after Mr. Thackeray's ftvourite way of using 
them may be permitted. 

So the sun ^ went dotfn on Liberal laughter at the Berber 


massacre, and also (it is gad to have to say it of a man of un- 
doubted piety, but the sequel showed *hs fact too plainly) on Mr. 
Gladstone's wrath. On Tuesday Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was more 
bragian than ever. He put to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice a 
question of such exactness that tho Undersecretary could not 
possibly evade it, and bad to give something which for him may 
be called an answer. The results of that answer were a display of 
ingratitude on the part of the House in the way of asking 
for more which cut Lord Edmond to the heart. He ejacu- 
lated, in the bitterness of his soul, ** Am I under any circum- 
stances to be expected to know what Hussein Khalifa said on the 
twenty-third of April P ” And it is indeed a most preposterous 
thing that an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who 
is kept for the purpose, should be expected to know anything 
about foreign affairs. But Lord Edmond was not only sorry ; he 
was shocked. It would be, he thought, “ most objectionable ” if 
he, a peaceful p4kin t were to “ enter into military details.” And 
be would doubtless think it most objectionable, also, if a fellow 
like a military Under-Secretary, who ought to stick to gaiter- 
buttons, wero to enter into political details. The result of ibis 
fine feeling on the part of the different departments was put by 
Sir Waller Barttelot in a rather unexpectedly epigrammatic 
fashion. “ And so Berber has been allowed to fall. Precisely 
so. But tbe incident was by no means closed. Mr. Ash mead- 
Bartlett was ns bragian as ever ; and Mr. Gladstone, with bia 
wrath yet working from over-night, was partly obliged and partly 
eager to come to the rescue. The member for Eye quoted the 
statement of the Prime Minister (like the former, a atatement 
within the recollection of every one who has attended to the sub- 
ject) that tho fall of Berber would not affect Khartoum. Then 
the Assyrian came down on him. Mr. Gladstone protested 
against Mr. Ash mead- Bartlett's practices. lie said ne never 
used the words uttered. He added (and this is the tremendous 
castigation which has made Mr. Gladstone's admirers almost 
sympathise with Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, because ho must be so very 
much hurt), “ unless the hon. gentleman changes bis habit, no 
attention ought to be paid to him.” At this the Liberal members 
who had laughed over the Berber massacre gave “ loud cheers.”’ 
The Speaker tried to interfere, but Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was 
too cool and Mr. Gladstone too hot for him, and the result was 
that Mr. Afthmead- Bartlett, as Uo had done before, quoted the 
exact words used, and request od to know whether Mr. Gladstone 
still accused him of misquotation. Thereupon followed these 
remarkable words : — “ Yes, sir, I do both to-day and every day ” 
(some more exact authorities say “to-day and’ yestorday *’), and 
the Liberal members who had luughed at the massacre of Berber 
once rooro gave 41 loud cheers.” 

Such is the bragian boldness of Mr. Ashmoad-BarLlett, and 
such the severity which almost draws tears of ruth down the 
iron cheeks of steady Radicals. “Yes, rir, he did do it; he's 
always doing it,” is the agonized cry oj be Prime Minister of 
England, An<i his friends ngroo that thl a very severe on Mr. 
Ashmead-BHrtlott, very severo indeed. 1 ideas the hon. genllc-- 
man changes his habits, no attention should be paid to him,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, and his friends say that “ Ashmead-Bartlett, you 
know, can hardly get over that, you know.” The exquisite fun 
of the massacre of Berber does not pair off badly with the crushing' 
severity of Mr. Gladstone’s rebuke. Here are two statements 
which, unless the reporters* gallery is in loaguo to traduce Mr. 
Gladstone, were made. Those statements aro quoted. Mr. 
Gladstone majestically avers that he never said any such thing, 
and requests the world at largo to pay 110 attention to anybody 
who says be did. And on Thursday, when his enemy gave him 
chapter and verse, ho explained that tbe risk of Berber was an 
“opinion ** of his, and not a “categorical statement.” Risk, Mr. 
Gladstone may be reminded, is necessarily a matter of opinion, 
and when it ceases to bo such it ceases to bo risk. But nothing 
can be more conclusive and severe, soy tho Batterers. Which, 
if it be so, tbe urgent necessity for that new Epglish Dictionary 
(quito different from tbe one now in publication at the Clarendon 
Press), which we have more than oucu demanded, appears more* 
strongly than ever. Or, perhaps, a kind of moral and social 
recipe-book would be eveu better than a dictionary. It might 
be arranged something in ibis fashion : — 

Reputation, How to raako a.— “Say be dreamt it” (Mr. 
Jingle), “say he's a Tory and therefore a — ” (Mr. 
Br-gbt), “ say nobody ought to attend to him if he does it 
again ” (Mr. Gl-dst-ne). 

Severe, IIow to be. — Say “ Unless the victim changes his habits 
nobody ought to attend to him ” (Mr. Gl-dst-ne). 

Awkward Situation, How to get out of any. — “Deny every- 
thing ” (Mr. Gregsbury, Mr. Gl-dst-ne, and others). 
Misquotation, To prove a.— “Say he's always doing it” (Mr. 
Gl-dst-ne). 

With a little patience, a notebook, and a dictionary of quota- 
tions (or in default of tbe latter a alight knowledge of English 
and foreign literature) an Invaluable guide to conduct in all rela- 
tions of life might be arranged, and even the bragian boldness 
of tbs . Mr. Ashmead-BartleiU of this world would oeass to havs 
any terrors. Only you must be sure of your circumstances. A 
geest man at Dover, it has been said, is sometimes one of very 
ordinary stature at Calais, and vice vcr$4, 80 also that which 
appears to be a crushing refutation to one audience may seem 
the virtual confession of impotent rage to another. But these 
differences are inevitable ; in the same way some people can 
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for tbs life of them see no joke in the fact that some thousand 
throats ana reported to haw been cut two months after it was 
auraesfced* that measures should be taken to save thorn from the 
tail*} while to others it seems the most exquisite jest possible. 
'Moreover; there is another little drawback to the practice of exter- 
mination, as per recipe-book, that the victims have a detestable 
hubit of not being exterminated, quail, crush, conclude, and quell 
as . you. may. Mr. Asbmead-Bartlett has been by> tho solemn 
deposition of Mr. Gladstone's admirers swept off the ihee of the 
tamable earth half a dozen times at least by the tempest of 
Prime-Ministerial wrath. Yet there be is still, with an accurate 
and inexhaustible memory, an irropressible habit of wanting to 
know, a shocking disregard of Mr. Gladstone's wishes and coh- 
vemence, and a total insensibility to jokes like the massacre of 
Berber. PorhapB the raorolxtf for Eye does not make quite such 
good use a* he might of these good gifts ; but his worst enemies 
must admit bis boldness to be that bragian ns Mr. Gladstone 
con do nothing with him”— a quotation which, observing as 
before a rigid accuracy, is not, we may state, from the published 
edition of Martin C/iuzztrwil. But we are quite sure that Mr.' 
Gladstone “ wouldn't be Mr. Ash mead -Bartlett's lather for fifty 
pounds,” which, substituting “ father ” for “mother," is textual 
and singularly like in style to the tremendous remark by which, 
according to Radical testimony, Mr. Ashmead -Bartlett was so 
severely handled. 


THE INNS OF COURT AND LEGAL EDUCATION. 

T HERE is nothing on which it is easier to raise a chorus of 
grievances in any company of well-to-do Englishmen than 
the costliness end the delays of law. There is nothing which the 
very sauio Englishmen find more tedious, or to which they are 
less willing to give even a little attention, than considering the 
causes and the possible remedies of the state of things they are 
so ready to complain of. Everything that has to do with our 
legal system falls under the same fate. And the subject of legal 
education is an absolute blank to most people who are not lawyers, 
and a good many who are. Experiments and reforms, therefore, 
are conducted in an absence of interest and intelligent criticism 
which, if we were not familiar with it, would seem hardly 
credible in this country. For about ten years considerable ex- 
periments in tho training of students for the Bar have been in 
progress, and they have now reached a somewhat critical stage. 
But, with the exception of the handful of persons officially engaged 
la tho direction of legal studies at the Inns of Court and the 
Universities, we doubt whether a score could bo found, we do not 
say among Jay people, but at the Bar itself, who know or euro 
much about it. Yet tho matter is of evident importance to the 
legal profession, for tho constitution and tho spirit of the English 
Bar must at least in part depend on the manner in which admis- 
sion to it is gained j and, through tho legal profession, it is of no 
less importance to the public who depend on the services of 
counsel for the conduct of much of their affairs— -in the first place 
for lawsuits, as everybody knows ; and moreover, as not every- 
body knows, for a great many other things which are not the less 
weighty for not being litigious. 

Ju order to make the present state of things intelligible it is needful 
to call to mind that which came before it The liar of England 
is not subject to any diroct State control. By customary law tho 


to the Inns of Court, subject to an appeal to the Judges, not as 
public officers, but as a “ domestic tribunal," like an appeal from 
the governing body of a college to the Visitor, No Court or 
Judge acting in an ordinary judicial capacity has jurisdiction 
over the acts or regulations of these societies, it is a currant 
form of speech iu our legal classics to describe tbe Inns of Court 
as a whole as a University devoted to the one Faculty of the taws 
of England, in which the several societies of Lincoln's I mi, Gray's 
Inn, and tbe two Temples hold tbe place of colleges. The parallel 
has been more plausible in one way than it seems now j for there 
is no lack of medimval examples, notably in Italy, of regular 
Universities with only one Faculty, and that the Faculty of Law. 
Still It is a parallel of the roughest kind, and might easily mislead. 
The bonds of incorporation, of a common constitution, and of 
common property are in this case wholly wanting. The Inns 
of Court ore isolated bodies without formal connexion of any 
kind. Like Oxford or Cambridge colleges, they have their separate 
buildings, halls, libraries, and offices. Even the peculiar position* 
of tiie Temple Church may be compared with that of the chapel 
of Eton, which until lately was a parish church as well as a college 
chapel, or the chapel of Merton, which is so to this day. But the 
Ion* of Gourt are not in relation to: any more comprehensive 
body .whereof their members are also members. A Fellow of 
AH Souls and a Fellow of BaUiol, a scholar of King's and . a 
scholar of Trinity are members of the. same University. A 
student of Lincoln’* Inn and a Student of the Inner Temple have, 
properly spooking* no common term. Thera Is no place where 
they have common and equal rights. Nothing exists in the Inns 
of Court answering to University statutes, a University library, or 
a University. Sonata or Convocation; the newly-formed Bar. 
Association is at present bht a rudiment of something which may 
Possibly, wa dare not say probably, take the place of this last. . 


There is nothing answering to college st&tutesor governing bodte* 
either. The legal position of the several lam is fhr from being; 
that of colleges; it is more film that of clubs than any thing else. 
Not being incorporate or formally endowed, . though in flfifydtis- 
posing of property and revenues of respectable collegiate magnitude,, 
they oiler no handle to the Attorney -General or the Charity Com-, 
missioners. While the Inns of Coart control the formation of the. 
legal profession itself, the Queen's Courts know judicially no more 
of them than of tbe Athenaeum or the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, and have no greater power of intermeddling with their 
concerns. Again, their governing bodies Are self-elected and ex- 
clusive, in this respect widely differing from those of both club* 
and colleges No external authority is represented or consulted,, 
nor have the members of tbe society at large any voice* direct or 
indirect, in its affairs. Whatever standing regulations exist for 
their internal government are not statutes, Tint simple resolution* 
like those of a club committee; and a r barrister who is not a 
bencher of hi* Inn lias no more access to them than an 
ordinary member of a club has to the committee's minute-book. 
Thus tho independence ami autonomy of a club are combined with 
more than the authority of a college. 

Not that the absolute independence of tho Inns of Court ha* 
ever led to its ext remo possible consequences. Nothing in English 
institutions ever does. We have likeuecl theso honourable societies 
to clubs. It must be added that, as the general plan, arrangements,., 
and rules of any two clubs in Fall Mcul will be found very much 
alike, so the ways of the several Inns of Court are closely alike ; 
more closely, indeed, than those of different clubs, by reason of * 
comity engendered by t heir common objects and associations, and 
the sense of common interests and virtual, though not formal,, 
responsibility to the nation. The course of preparation for tho 
Bar has, therefore, always been the same ^ in all the Inna. 
Each Inn might, as far ns any positive constitution went, have 
made its owu distinct rules. In fact, the rules have been and 
are identical, save for minute variations in such matters as the 
amount and apportionment of fees. Before the Restoration 
admission to the Bar was procured by a series of exercises 
analogous to those performed tor degrees in the higher Faculties 
at the Universities, and without doubt modelled upon them. 
After the Restoration it fared with the exercises at the Inns of 
Court just as at the Universities. They shrank into unmeaning 
formalities, ami qualification for the Bar came to consist in duly 
paying the fees, m having dined certain times during a certain, 
number of terms in the hall of tbe candidate’s chosen Inn, and in. 
producing a certificate from a barrister of twelve months’ attend- 
ance as a pupil in his chambers, which last, for reasons well 
known and too long to repeut here, might itself mean little more 
than the payment of a hundred guineas. The reaction that 
established the present system of examinations at the Universities 
told also, though more slowly, upon tho Inns of Court. After a 
period in which examination was introduced as an optional road, 
to the Bar, the examination was, about ten years ago, made compul- 
sory. In further imitation of tbe modern University system, prize* 
and scholarships of considerable value were offered for compe- 
tition. Courses of lectures were also established, open to member* 
of all the Inns of Court, and delivered by barristers on whom, for 
that purpose, the title of Professor was conferred. One may per- 
haps regret in passing that the name of “ Reader,” which had been, 
good enough for Bacon and Coke, was not thought worth reviving* 
For those older worthies every barrister was a “ professor ” pf the 
Common Law ; but modern usage has made b us conceive of a. 
Reader as a sort of assistant Professor taken on by the job j. 
though it would be easy to name Readers now holding office at th* 
Universities, and in the Faculty of Law in particular, whose posi* 
tiou and authority differ from that of Professors only in name. 

The scheme of conjoint lectures and examinations now in fore* 
required a more open and formal joint action of the Inns than had 
been previously known. Every part of. this scheme is upier the 
direction of the Council of Legal Education, which is a joint Com- 
mittee of the Benchers of the four Inns of Court.. This arrange- 
ment is still purely voluntary, and in form precarious, inasmuch a* 
the Bench of any one Ian might at any moment Annul it by 


the Bench of any one Ian might at any moment Apttui it by 
secession. But this is not worth further dwelling on. The life* 
may be said of a good many material points to our system of 
Parliamentary government. It is more important that the expe- 
rience gained by this time has disclosed various *eak points lit 
the plftn itself, apart from . the permanence or ability of tta 
Council by whom it is adniimstered, add among wtam As**-, 
several of our most eminent living authorities towgul sofeOQ* 
There is nothing to show that a worse sort ' of men heooxta 
law students, or are trailed to the Bar, than hi the dayf before 
examinations ; bat there is also nothing to shdw'thst ttaVaVezw 
age of their personal or professional qualities Is sensibtf bettor. 
The honours and prizes ao not seem to be apptectofed % the 
men for whose benefit and encouragement they weto 'intended. 
As a rule, the best men who come to the Bar frpfe 1 toe . Uxi-'. 
verities pay. no attention to them, and . 

with passing the examination as soon asttay 
serious and special studies in the Is* to ta ptuftattfib'' tbjMr 
own fashion afterwards if they be so mindeA , ' tfeo ' 

studentships are taken by mniidatH -wtata’IttiMKrl bm doubt 
deserving, but whose merit is not altogether of tife 
mauds fellowships at Oxford add ' A smh 

particular encouragement as the Inna of tothlr 

*1 start, the visible results see hot adeniAW totta 


i start, the visible results are hot ad eqfchtC fe* w i 
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Of money and energy. Without going Into the larger question 
of tbe constitution or the Inns ot Court in general, we think the 
failure 1 * not very difficult to account for. The existing joint 
sober jf^asn compromise between the putty of resistance to all 
change and the party of more ambitious reform then headed by 
Lord Selborne. It was adopted more under the apprehension of 
external pressure than by spontaneous action. And it is, in fact, 
i too faithful imitation of our modern University system, in 
which the difference of conditions has not been regarded, and the 
aafeg uards provided at Oxford and Cambridge have been omitted. 

TJp to a certain age the line of men's studies can be deferminod 
and their interest excited by the offer of substantial rewards for 
competition. But when they come to preparing themselves for an 
active profession which is itself a field of the keenest competition, 
the practical interest before them will in the nature or things 
outweigh, and that immeasurably, any academic interest which 
it may tie sought to fottor by means of prizes. A man who 
is going to take seriously to the Bar as a livelihood will go in 
that way which appears to him to lead most directly towards 
making him a successful barrister, And will not be diverted even by 
hundred-guinea scholarships into byways of Homan law ami so- 
called Jurisprudence. If, on the other bund, you can prove to 
him that these are not byways at all, but go to makiug good 
lawyers, he will enter on them even without prizes, but very 
likely will prefer to do so in his own fashion without studying to 
please examiners. Therefore the prizes must tend to fall to the 
men who cannot afford to wait, or to those who, for one reason or 
another, do not really aim at the Bar as a profession in the ordi- 
nary sense, but Want tbo standing of a barrister to qualify them- 
■solves for public appointments of a semi-legal land at home or in 
India or the colonies, or to become teachers of law, perhaps to 
^supply the demand for a particular hind of teaching created by 
the examination system itself. 

Another reason may bo assigned, and a more potent one than if 
seems at first sight, for the fact that tho really best men do 
mot appear in the Inns of Court honour lists. A first-class man 
from Cambridge or Oxford coraos to London already satisfied, and 
more than satisfied, with examinations and the fruits thereof. 
AVhafc does a Fellow of All Souls or Trinity want with more 
prizes P It is not worth lib while to put his neck under tho yoke 
again so soon. He feels that he has earned bio liberty. Still 
less docs a certificate of honour concern him. Ilis proved general 
Abilities wifi stand him in better stead not only with the public 
bat with lawyers. And if he is an Oxford man, his own Uni- 
versity offers special honours at least as valuable, and much more 
Agreeable, in the Vinerian Scholarship and the Civil l^aw degree. 
‘This reacts again upon the general Value and reputation of the 
Inns of Court examinations. Frizes which the most capable men 
•do not in fact stop to pick up are not likely to be accepted as 
•evidence of first-rate capacity. Wo have never heard that clients 
•or solicitors ore guided ny tho Inns of Court studentships in their 
selection of junior counsel. To tbe public at largo, we believe, 
the honours conferred by the Inns of Court are wholly unknown. 
Then something might be said about the arrangement and conduct 
•of the examinations themselves ; but this cannot be discussed in 
detail without risk of overmuch technicality for this place. This 
> much wff may remark in general terms; it is by no means self- 
•evident that the same type of examination which is found effectual 
at the Universities for classics and mathematics is the best means, 
•ot a good means at all, of testing real knowledge in such a subject 
at English law. 

' For the reasons we havo indicated, it seems to us that the 
cnultiplication of prizes in the Inns of Court is a mistake, And that 
no further advance should be made in that direction, but rather a 
■gradual reduction should be aimed at. In particular, the prizes 
*(not inconsiderable ones) given by the several Inns exclusively to 
their own Students ought to be cither discontinued or thrown into 
"the commoh fund. There is no real analogy to college prizes or 
Acholarahips here. ' While the constitution of the Inns of Court 
retain# anything like its present form, there is not and cannot he 
atoy real 'collegiate fellow-feeling; among junior members of tho 
stone Inn; arid a scholarship limited to students of Lincoln’s Inn 
Kit the labor Temple has even less to recommend it than an ex- 
'hifcitloa confined to founders’ kin or to natives of a particular 
dttutty. But it is for more important to get rid of the vicious 
Ifotion that students will come to he taught only if the lectures are 
felted ^vith money priaes-na notion whim, to our mind, is the root 
Htit aUtemtebia? and disappointment. The business of the Inna 
oft)o«rt if .totem X^glieh lawyers, not to be uble to point to so 
much tomr givte way in prizes. If they could form good 
lawyers without any prizes at all (and we are for from sure that 
: they dodld riot^ It would be all the better. \ There ate plenty of 
<oth*t money to fc do, such as bringing the libraries 

ttptoriiAlwV of mederh echdlarthifoand keeping them there. 

Is anythin# Hke as complete a* It ought 
'to be Ik tofc’nW, ^rifcrican, and continental jurisprudence, not to 
m of reference. In foot, there are te' more 

iftfl *foW Schools In the United State than 

te ttef Not beoause there are fdfcwskip* and 
got tbbvd (we beftsve that there are botany); 
Utetor tefeteided thfct.ltir. for worth 
of tefofct Wt tystotetic adly, afid tet it 
*U& rml effect. According? that 
*iy nan te ttefetej and 
spoke much to the buipte tohebfiittm: this 
* g: wtx 



that the division between Pas* and .Honours in tho Bar Examination 
it to be done away with t and this wMl be, eo faT, a good thing. 
But we should still more gladly eefy if it were passible, a revival of 
the ancient system of exercises, either instead of examination or in 
conjunction with it, in a form adapted to modem usage, Finally, 
the Inns of Court should establish farther and bettor relations 
with the Law Schools of the Universities than thov have yet 
thought of doing. It would he to the profit of both parties. Tho 
proper function of the Universities in the teaching and develop- 
mout. of law in this country is itself a topic of no small interest, 
but deserves and requires separate conriaeration. 




AfiCHlTECTlTUK IS 1884. 

T HE sight of tbe Architectural Boom at the Royal Academy 
fired us with the ambition of classifying, in imitation of 
Vitruvius and Hickman, those varieties of building which some 
enthusiasts tell us is tho architecture of the future; While 
woro quietly optimist votaries are content with claiming for it 
that it is tho architecture of the present, and others again of per- 
versely practical genius contend that it must be tho architecture 
of tho past, if it derives its name with any jufct title from Queen 
Anne. But we soon came to the conviction that the good sews 
that the present one was, as the President proclaimed at the dinner, 
the Inst year 011 which architecture was to he housed at tho 
Royal Academy in a cupboard, rendered this exhibition no fit- 
ting occasion for the attempt. We may still at some fitting 
season analyse those disconnected, if not discordant, phenomena 
which seem to rest their claim to the distinction of being a defi- 
nite style on the attenuated continuity of a preference for red 
brick whenever half Umber does not intrude with superior attrac- 
tions ; while at one end its professors touch the real, though late. 
Gothic of the contests of York ami Lancaster, and with the other 
the equally real, but wholly modern, principles in faebion when 
tlw claimants for the Orown wore named George and James. 

Something may come of all this hurly-burly at some time hr 
other ; but at present the results are simply negative. In all the 
strife of tongues the one style which has not succeeded in keeping 
or winning back a lost supremacy ia that of the most genuine 
classical school which looked to Greece for models, and which 
seemed to be unquestionably master of the situation sixty years age. 

Italian, which is in its origin Grecian, filtered first through im- 
perial Rome and then through the Middle Ages, is making a 
better fight, but it can never keep quite clear of the inconsisten- 
cies which are inseparable from an imperfectly assured position. 
On the other baud, if ho takes stock of all the mixed elements — 
Perpendicular, Tudor, Elizabethan, Renaissance, Jacobean. Dutch, 
Caroline, Queen Anne, and so forth — the candid critic will 
be driven to confess that, however inconsistently or capriciously 
exhibited, the modes of composition in connexion with, and 
modified by, construction which are now in vogue will have 
for more often to travel for their precedents to mediaeval than to 
classical authorities. . 

If there is any sceptic who is hardy enough to doubt our 
anticipations, ana defiy that the after-Gothic may be capriciously 
conservative of the Gothic tradition, we have to send him for our 
vindication no farther off than to the Health Exhibition. There 
he will find that clever show, tbe street of Old London ; and, if 
he is a man accustomed to see with other people’s eyes, he will go 
home believing that he has enjoyed the lifeline presentment of a 
bit of medieval London. But the small residue who know enough 
and pry enough to reach personal intelligence will apprehend that 
What is presented to them, after abstraction has been made of a 
few specialties— such as the gate, the church, the balcouy, and tho 
house with the tourello — is a collection of houses of the ripe six- 
teenth and the seventeenth centuries, inheriting, indeed, the gabfos 
of the middle ages, but made up of details which mainly represent 
the Italian Benaimnce in various degrees of corruption, and yet 
remain absolutely ua- Italian in the general effect. It is, in fact, 
not tbe London which welcomed Edward IV., but that which was 
burnt in 1666. Our critic will equally have to confess that, in the 
very Improbable event of Italian-such os Sir Charles Barry, for 
instance, bequeathed it, or as it is now manipulated by the mafia- 
focturers of hotels --remaining master of the situation, it would be an 
Italian which carried in itself the seeds of its own dissolution, in- 
asmuch as its energizing elements would be those of which Gothic 
is the more perfect representation, and its dead weight the beau- 
tiful but sterile anachronisms which it has Inherited from, the 
architecture of Greece.. 

Mr. Edis submits a large block of houses which are to fill the 
gap which has been made at tbe corner of Brook Street and Davis 
Street, designed in a smooth version of Elizabethan ; while Mr. 
Ernest George, in tho imposing pile which he places in Colimgbam 
Gardens, marries a conception in which Flamboyant is pre- 
dominant to some Jacobean details; and Mr. Aitchison imports 
Italian feeling into the Dutch outline of a house in St. James** 
Square. 

Mr. Btottfield’s GaUety at Denton is a careful reproduction, of 
Elfrabethsfc originals ; and Mr. Norman Shaw’s Dawpoot, Cheshire, 
t reattin r quiet, broad, and therefore agreeable manner, and on a 
‘large te&S* the theme of a Jacobean country house, with an entity* 
teinbiir tortier Tsdor; In his proposed facade and additions to 


n Lodge Mr; Vohng, as for as we can judge by tbe petopectiye, 
just to miss making a successful work. Messrs. Paging 
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*ddLtiww to tl» old Palace (It Mayfield elanp us. Mr. Rowland m he added, there ie alw each a party, hat it ii happily ae yet 
Andeteon’e Central Station Hotel at OJawow has only the vulgar in . a email minority. The particular form of opposition which 
ottrlbut# of nee. Mr. Maurice Adams’* country house, near, threatens us here is not perhaps less serious, .but it is of a somewhat 
Sydney, -S»da itself to the climate witliont forgettiug Its Eng- different kind. Our education is not, we ere assdrejLito be 
li(h character. Mr. Waterbonsa’s Gothic staircase at Owens mado irreligious — far from it— but it i.to be •< mixed "{ and all 
<3dllego, Manchester, is graceful, hut the slender /round pillars expwienco conspire* to confirm the justice of a criticism passed 
supporting the groining breathe a modern spirit. Mr. Waterhouse long ago on that view of the m^Uer, that those are usually most 
dso shows the new wing which he is adding to his Oam* zealous in ndtoca ting mixed edtrcation — in a religious sense — wl|i> 
bridge Union, in continuation of his original design. Mr. Oldham's have least of tlicir own to mix. Lord Salisbury summed up the 
4«4gn for the Nottingham Municipal Buildings is oppressively case of that class of educational theorists with admirable point and 
huge ; and Mr. Aston Webb spoils bis Bedford County Club bv a conciseness. 

verv modern balcony. Messrs. Koimiino, Walker, mid Tanner’s We quite agree with him in thinking that the immediate 
msSdential tints at Albert Gate are big, but capricious and umuf- danger to tho cause of all religious education which deserves the 
preserve, with strange details. Mr, Inward J. Prior’s Manor name lies rather in the ingenious subterfuges and subtle machi- 
Lodge, Harrow, is a huge broad-gabled fusion' of Jacobean nations of that school of “sublimated” doctrinaires— who either 
and Dutch; while Messrs. limit, Steward, and Y. F. Knight’s do not cure to ascertain the inevitable tendencies of the system 
Stuart lion^e, in Cudogan Square, is an eclectic combination of they recommend, or do not choose toafyow all their haod—ibnu in 
Dutch, a little Jacobean, and a great deal of CJiitsan Anne, the open and avowed hostility of the “larger school, who are 
Mr. Ernest New ton’s F remington House, North Devon, with its enthusiasts for secular education,” pure and simple. And 
loaded pilasters and balustrades, breathes the spirit of George II. the point is one which will bear dwelling upon. It come* 
Wo should imogiun that the court which Mr. Watson adds to of course most prominently to tho surface in connexion with 
Soinerhill, Kent, will not spoil the older portion. Board schools, And while Lord Salisbury wisely disclaimed 

It is impassible to form an adequate opinion of Mr. George any wish “ to set up the National Society as an enemy to* 
Gilbert Scott’s new Roman Catholic Church at Norwich from a School Boards in all conditions and all places ’’—because thcro 
picturesque perspective of the interior of the nave ; but it seems a arc considerable districts where no education of any kind cau 
large and stately structure in EArly Pointed with the minster-like 'be provided without them— ho had a good deal to say on the un- 
features of arcade, triforiura, and clerestory, only tho big round equal and arbitrary workiug of the Kducation Act in the con- 
pillars recall those which so often appear in the Late Flamboyant of flirt which often arises between the two systems. And he insisted 
tho Low Countries. Messrs. Hansom’s minster at St. Mary Church with perfect truth that tho strong sense of injustice provoked by 
is too indistinctly drawn und badly hung to admit of criticism. Mr. their unequal working, on grounds both fiscal and moral, is by m» 
Ernest Lee’s new church at Collier Row shows early feeling of means confined to the Church of England, but is shared by other re- 
composition joined to Perpendicular details. The tracery, approxi- ligious bodies in the country, especially the Wesleyansand Roman 
mating to double trannotns, is more quaint than satisfactory. Catholics. Into the details of this part of tho question however wo 
We approve the east, end of Mr. Lee’s church at Brentwood. Wo do not propose to follow him here. But there are in the present, day 
trust that Mr. Sodding justifies the Hying buttresses of his church so many men of some influence— including ©von a small but active 
at Sunbury by internal groining. Mr. Bloufeld in his new clique of very “ Broad Church ” clergymen— who throw their 
church at Portsea boa recourse to regulation Perpendicular in whole weight into the scale of the “refined and sublimated 
a design which is dignified but cold, while Mr. Brooks’s minster- essence ** theory of religious training, that it becomes worth whilo 1 
like church at Coppclihullp resents, as is usual with him, early to inquire what is likely to be the practical upshot of th at in- 
features. Mr. Hugh R. Gough’s Church of St. Cuthbert, in South genious process of reiterated “ filtration ” in which Lord Salisbury 
Kensington, shows study. Mr. Herbert Booth's dandified view discerns — and wo cannot doubt rightly discerns the cotnpleto 
of a proposed mnoraide church, and Mr. Ct.ru ■ savage octa- “ frustration of the ends of religious teaching altogether,” And 
gonal church for Swedish worship at Liverpool, stand at op- first, a word may be said of the actual method, as set forth in a 
posit u poles, and neither of them is to bo commended. The; return just issued by order of tho House of Lords, of administering 
rorrdos and altar in tho Bishop of Durham’s chapel at Auckland this “ sublimated ” or “filtrated” decoction of “ all things which 
Castle, by Mr. Hodgson Fowler, are rich ami appropriate to their a Christian ought to know and believe to his souls health ” in 
situation. Mr. J. Gregory Grace has tho courage to otter a sug- Board schools. There is of course a wide diversity of practice in 
go? t ion for the coloured deco ration of St. Paul’s Cathedral — one matters left open by the law. Thus iu some Board schools the Bible 
more. A few designs for internal decoration and for painted glass i« not read at all, but in most it is, sometimes with, sometimes 
arc exhibited, but no one of them culls for particular observation. without comment — ou which the natural observation to make is, 

that one hardly knows how to decide which plan is the most oh- 

■ — — » jectionnbltf. The Bible read without comment is too apt to bt> 

degraded into a mere lesson-book, if not a spelling-book. The 
CHRISTIANITY W ITHOUT CftFKDS Bible read with the random and irresponsible explanations of tk 

body of men— not inaptly described by Lord Beitconsfitdd, when 

T HE remarkable address delivered by Lord Salisbury on the School Board scheme was started, as “a now sftcerdotal 
Tuesday last, at the annual meeting of tho National Society class,” with none of the restrictions, training, and guaftintoes of 
has on interest beyond the special occasion and immediate purpose the old one— who may rang© from tho extremest type of Ultra- 
which evoked it. A* regards Lord .Salisbury himself wo may just montnnism to the extremes!* type of Agnosticism, is sure to give a 
observe in passiug that it serves, whether by accident or design, very uncertain, if not wholly unintelligible, souud, and the best 
to correct the interpretation put the other day by the Guardian that can be hoped of such teaching is that it may be too nebulous 
on what it called “ the perhaps purposely vague and somewhat and colourless to leave any permanent impression on the mind of 
confused language” of his recent “electioneering speech” at tho taught. In about two-thirds of tho schools somo kind Of 
Plymouth. Whatever may have been the precise purport of prayers are used, and in many hymns are also sang, which last 
what he then said, it is hardly conceivable that ho can have appear often to take the rather irrelevant form of M Grace before 19 
meant to assert, or imply, as his critic imagined, that there is no and “Grace after meat.” In some the Ten Commandments aro 
essential difference in religious belief between the Church of taught— which is legitimate, as they occur in the Bible— and in 
England and the Dissenting bodies. For it would be dilli- ubout fifty the Apostles’ Creed is taught also, which is distinctly 
cult to emphasize more forcibly the vital importance of dog- against the letter of the Act prohibiting all formularies of parti- 
matic, or, as it is called in modern phrase, denominational, culur denomination b, for the “ formulary ” in question hamrens to 
teaching than he did in his speech Inst Tuesday in vindication appertain to two pretty considerable “denominations” in the 
of the claims of tbe great .Society founded “for promoting the country — namely, the Church of England and tho Church of Rome, 
education of the poor in the principles of tho Established Church.'’ In one school the Church Catechism is used, also in defiance of the 
There was indeed much in bis speech to recall that made on a law. One Board expressly forbids the master to make any allu- 
somewhat analogous occasion the week before by Cardinal Manning, eiou to the Sacraments, while another forbids bis giving any 
We are not however concerned here so much with the speaker us explanation of the sixth chapter of St. John, which is usuMly 
with the speech, or rather the subject of it, the practical im< held to contain an inconvenient reference to the Eucharist* 
portance of which at the present day it would not be easy to One Board requires the children to be taught “ at least ” the Creed, 
exaggerate. The great contest over the, body, not of tbe dead Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue, while another devolves tbe daily 
Patroclus but of the rising generation of Christian youth, is u religious instruction on “ tbo minister and Churchwardens.” But 
phenomenon, as Lord Salisbury began bv pointing out, not of this coquetting with the forbidden thing in the shape of dogma is 
English but European significance. “ We are,” he said— the of course very exceptional. Tho general rule is Bible readily? 
Italics are our own— “maintaining that it is an essential part of only, with or without comment. By some Boards no provision is 
education that religion in it* entirety— a§ a matter of dogma a$ tofH tniuie for any religious instruction or worship, and by several— in 
«s a matter of morality— should be taught to the young; but that. Wales especially — it is directly prohibited : bat wetave the cen- 
ts a doclrioe against which many enemies are now raised ” ; and soling assurance that in some at least of these “ manats, btspd on 
hence the # National Society “ is the ben ret of a flag,” and “has our common Christianity ’’—which must be very V common ” in- 
east upon it, by the character of the time we are passing through, deed, where the Bible is tabooed as too 41 sectarian are occo- 
o special duty.” And that speciality of the age is exemplified in sioimlly inculcated.” It would be really tntmstiw 1 to bear 
other countries, notably in France and Belgium, as well as in something of the method and results of this “ occasional” iucul- 
England; but with a certain ditlerence. Lord Salisbury considered cation of unsectarmn Christian ethics. Ie any porttym of the 
— and we fear rightly —that the antagonism to religious education Sermon on the Mount for instance sulhciently ^common ” to be 
In foreign countries is mainly prompted by a direct hostility to included in the course, or is tbe young moft Burtured on a 
revelation, and a fanatical desire “to drive revealed religion out scientific appreciation of “altruism” r On th$ whole the system 
of the field Altogether.” There c^n be no mistake indeed about might fitly be labelled with tbe motto M. Kenan naa chosen for 
tbe feeling of a man liko M. Paul Bert on the subject In Englaud, his forthcoming collection of failures faueitpt fc rice of degfipt 
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extracts from his jpore devotional writings adapted to the fifty- 
two Sundays of the Church Calendar. It might perhaps indeed 
be found convenient to introduce an English version of this new 
C Viristian Year, as a religious text-hook, into Board Schools which 
reject w^liihle as too sectarian a work tor tho purpose. 

And* now ns to the effect* of this filtrated quintessence of 
Christianity on “hotli the child and tho teocW” os Lord 
Salisbury puts it. One cannot help seeing at onoe that the 
toAcher or priest of tho new religion has a very anomalous office 
thrust upon him. If indeed he has no belief of his own, the 
case is simplified, ns far ns he is concerned. But whether ho 
has or not, he will do wisely to couiino himself, if lie wishes 
to avoid breaking tho law or treading on somebody’s corns at 
every turn, to a little picLurosque delineation of the history 
aud geography of Palestine. And no doubt that is just about 
what the filtrated or sublimated essence usually comes to. But 
let us suppose that the teacher has some definite belief of his 
own, whether orthodox o$ the reverse, and we will instance a 
few leading doctrines of large Christian “ denominations,” of which 
some may be true, but some must certainly bo false, as they con- 
tradict each other. Suppose then our master to bo nu honest 
Anglican, who believes inltr alia the doctrines of tho Trinity and 
the Incarnation, as fundamental verities of the Gospel. There ore 
many passages in the New Tea turnout which must necessarily 
appear to him to inculcate or imply those fundamental verities so 
plainly that he who runs may read ; and it is hard to see how ns 
nn upright and conscientious man he can refrain from expounding 
them in that sense, when they are read. But they are clearly no 
part of the sublimated eisHence—on the contrary, they are torribly 
• # sectarian,” and lie is bound to hold his tongue about thorn. Or 
take, on the other band, tho case of a conscientious Hocinian. 
Ho is of course well aware how th«*do same passages aro under- 
stood by the groat majority of religionists, and ho holds their 
interpretation to be a fundamental perversion of tho true senso of 
revelation. Surely, when they are read in school, lie ought to 
utter a word in season to guard the minds of his youthful hearers 
against so prevalent and dangerous an error. But* that too would 
bo only another form of sectarian teaching, .and ho must confino. 
himself to tho inofibn&ive residuum.” Or let him bo a Baptist, 
who holds tho immersion of adults necessary to salvation. 1 here 
are passages in tho Now Teri .uncut upon to such an interpretation, 
though by the immense majority of Christiana they are not so 
interpreted. Is it not hi.i solemn duty to impress on his class the 
real bearing of Scripture on a matter of such vast moment ? But 
ho would soon find his place in a Board School know him no more 
if ho discharged it. It is not perhaps very likely that any Boman 
Catholic would undertake such an ollico, but it is quite conceiv- 
able in the abstract. Ilo firmly believes of course inter alia tho 
doctrine of Transu Instantiation, which holds a prominent place in 
tho faith and worship of his Church. Hero again thero are 
passages of Scripture which are generally allowed to give at least 
some fane eouutenunco to the doctrine, us eg. in thnt 

sixth chapter of St. John, which some School Boards consider 
such a very ticklish affair that they will not porrnit a single word 
to bo said about it. Eor our Iionum Catholic schoolmaster the, so 
passages have and can have one meaning, aud one only, and that 
a very important one; but lie must pass thorn over in dead 
silence, if he wishes to retain his post i’oT another week. In all 
such cases— and tho examples might bo multiplied indefinitely, 
but these will suffice for our purpose- -it is surely too evident to 
need or admit of discussion that, as Lord Salisbury phrased it, 
tho attempt to oscape from controverted questions by reticence 
must destroy the enthusiasm of tho teacher as well as dissipate 
the faith of the child. And meanwhile, if there be auy force in 
tho old saving Script ura ist ncnsns Scripture*, it is plain that this 
residual or filtrated essence of Scripture is in tho eyes of 
those who hold any real bcliofs at all — whother Catholic, 
Wesleyan, Baptist, or whnt you will — not Scriptural teaching, 
but a mere travesty of it. At tho beat, and if it contains 
nothing positively erroneous in their view — which is not very 
probable — it is Hamlet with the Prince of Domnark left out. 
There aro those no doubt to whom the (t sweet reasonableness n of 
such a creedless — wo wore going to say faith, but that term is 
obviously incongruous— such a creedless cult presents peculiar 
charms, but they aro mostly persons who prefer reason alone to 
any form of faitli. To believers, who tako any pains to analyse 
the nature of their belief, it will appear that a Christianity filtrated 
of all its dogmas is a Christianity so enlightened as to be able to 
dispense with ( Uividt. IIow far tho occasional or even habitual 
inculcation of “ morals based upon our common Christianity ” would 
avail to fill tho void is too wido a question to enter upon in detail 
bore; but most Christians have no confidence in tho sublimated 
ingenuities of the moral teaching of tho Gospel ” divorced from 
its dogmas, and can anticipate nothing but disastrous failure from 
the inculcation, whether in pulpit or schoolroom, of Christianity 
without the creeds. 


THRESHOLD 07 THE UNKNOWN REGION. 

M R. CLEMENTS MAltKHAM must forgive us for borrowing 
his admirable title; but no other words can so fitly describe 
that part of tho earth which was reached last year by Mr. W. W. 
Graham, the Himalayan traveller, who described bis remarkable 
journey in a paper read before the Geographical Society last week. 
Strange to say, it has received but little notice. Tho Fall Mall 


Gazette gave an excellent nr&w of it ; but otherwise it ha* uot 
been much spoken of, which is singular, as it was a striking nar- 
rative of adventure and exploration. Mr. Graham made several 
extraordinary ascents, and in the greatest of thaw marked a point 
iiighor by i ,700 feet than had ever before been attained on the earth's 1 
surface, lie showed that men, ot at all events Some men, can breathe 
and climb with perfect ease at a bright? a£ which it has been gene- 
rally thought that respiration must be impeded and much oppres- 
sion frit ; and, standing near the threshold of that unexplored aud 
previously un approached region which is certainly the mightiest 
mountain district in our globe, he descried two summits higher 
than that which bus hitherto been supposed to bo the highest ]*eak 
in the world, hut must now, to use the graceful American ex- 
pression which he hAs aptly quoted, take a back seat. < 

To explain tho significance of what he did it is necessary 
to state some facts weU established, but not popularly known, 
respecting Himalayan geography. The great range running 
roughly N.W. and S.E. in which rise Mount Everest, Kang- 
chiujanga, and Bhaolagiri, in not, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, the true divide of that part of the continent. In places 
rivers cut completely through it, flowing from some range 
behind which must constitute tho true watershed. Now it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that this inner range is in the main 
higher than what we know as the Himalayas; and, although it 
may not be absolutely certain, it is to say the least extremely 
probable, that some of its peaks are higher than tho loftiest of the 
outer chain. Thnt higher peaks than any yet measured might be 
found north of Mount Everest oceurrod some time ago to General 
Thuillicr, and there have been other surmises as to their exist- 
ence, and even vague statements of wonderful summits having 
been seen ; but until Mr. Graham’s expedition nothing was 
known respecting these supreme mountains that could, m the 
widest, sense of the word, bo called definite. That traveller, 
as need hardly bo said, made no attempt to reach the unknown 
range ; and, indeed, to do so with Nepal and Thibet closed, 
ah they are now, would bo almost impossible. His object was 
to explore and ascend some of the higher Himalayas, and it 
whh in the course of his exploration that be drew near to tho 
th re a hold of tho unknown region, and at a great height saw a 
second and higher range and two summits, to ail seeming loftier 
than Mount Everest. How long it may bo before any traveller 
reaches even tho foot of one of them it is impossible to say ; but 
in getting well within sight of them Mr. Graham has done more 
than any one has ever done before, and it would be difficult to find 
in modern travel an incident more striking than this first glimpse 
of the heart of tho mighty and myBtorious range. 

The ascent of Kabru, from which ho saw these summits, 
was the lost which he made in the Himalayas, and was indeed 
the culminating feat of his expedition. The previous part of 
it, however, had boon full of interest, and the traveller cer- 
tainly showed great enterprise and courage, and very remark- 
able powers of endurance. Jlis first ascent was made in Sikkim, 
where, starting from tho summit of the Karigla Fuss, leading 
into Nepal, he made his first attack on the Himalayas, ascend- 
ing a peak which ho estimated as being over 20,000 feet high. 
After this ho reached the great glacier which flows east from 
Kaugchinjanga, and then ho returned to lower ground. His next 
exploit was in Kinnaon, whither he went with the fatuous 
Grindelwald mountaineer Ilerr Emil Boss and the excellent guide 
Ulrich Kauffmanu fo aid him. In his first attempt in this 
district he failed, but failed magnificently, as on Dunagiri, 
23,1 86 foot high, ho reached an elevation of quite 22,700 feet 
before a pitiless storm made further progress impossible. Such 
a height had never boon attained on tho earth’s surface before, and, 
according to commonly accepted beliefs, the climbers should have 
suffered greatly from the rarity of the air. It appears, however, 
that they did not sutler at all. Mr. Graham says that headaches, 
nausea, bleeding at the nose, and temporary loss of sight and 
heaving were conspicuous only by their absence, and tliat the 
only organ perceptibly affected was tho heart, of which the beating 
became quite audible. This statement, to which we have before 
drawn attention, excited considerable surprise at tho Royal 
Geographical Society, when ho read his paper there; but thero can 
be no doubt as to its accuracy, and possibly there is one fact 
hitherto unnoticed which may servo partly to explain it. It 
may ho remembered that Mr. Whymper, when first on Chim- 
borazo, suffered greatly from the rarefied air ; but that in a short 
time he grew quite accustomed to it and felt no more trouble. 
Mr. Graham aud bis companions bad to cross extremely arduous 
passes, with cols as high as 18,000 feet, to get to their moun- 
tains. They were, therefore, thoroughly trained, and, to a certain 
extent, inured to tho effect of thin air. At the same time it is now 
obvious that tho universal effect of thin air on tho human frame 
lms been much exaggerated ; that, at altitudes where it has been 
hitherto thought that any one must feel most faint and weak, 
young and really strong men can do hard work ; and that indis- 
putable fact has very roughly shaken hypothesis— we had almost 
tsaid theory — on this subject. 

After this attempt on Dunagiri, Mr. Graham ascended a peak 
22,516 feet high, and got to the foot of Nanda Levi, but was 

S revented from trying it by the misconduct of his coolies, who 
eeerted him, and by the hideous difficulty of the gorge at its 
base. He loft Iiumaon, and later on, in the autumn of tho year, 
revisited Sikkim, where, after ascending Gubonu, 21,300 feet high, 
he und his companions accomplished what is, by a considerable 
degree, the most remarkable mountain feat on record, as they 
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reached the summit of Knhru, which, according to tho Trigonome- 
trical Survey of India, S'* 24,01 5 fret uboio the level of them. 
Marvellous, however, us their achievement was, tho ascent of tho 
.mountain is not., to mu* mind, so remarkable as t.lio view which it 
gavo them of the unknown region. On the lower summit, 21,700 
feet high, and only 5.7^ h*i't, therefore, below Mount Everest, 
they wore able to ovar its norlhern shoulder mountain-tops 
which its huge spun had j.ivviously hidden from nil others. At 
this point Mr. (ir.ib.itn ] u nited out Everest to Emil Ilu^s a* the 
highest niountnir in I ho world. “ That cannot he,” tnid Hok*. 
u those are higher - pointing to two peaks which towered far above 
the second and nn»re ili-nuit range, and -bowed over tho northern 
slope of Kvi-re-t.’* Looking 1 cartful Iv, 1 lie m her two agreed. Of 
course all three m .y ii.m* been wron-j- ; but it is extremely impro- 
bable. that sueii pructrci observers were wrong: ami, more- 
over, as Iho p'-al.j w* ro further oil' than Mount Everest, if they 
scorned higJnT tlun that inoim tain, they must in rn.il it y bo con- 
siderably high* v. FuilI Bus* has assured the present wriLrr flint 
he h.H no (I. .it liL wlntuivr oil the subject, and that ho flnmld b*i 
glad In conduct a.i nulian surveyor to tho point from which lie 
could nh-mo the ran/' 1 , feeling certain as to the result of obser- 
vation, There can then lo no real ground for linsilatiun in accepting 
Mr. (Ir.diam’s statement, and very striking are the results of his 
expedition in tho Himalaya.?. I to and his companions got into tho 
very heart of the chain, and made, under circumstances of con- 
siderable dilUcully, some daring and mo.it remarkable esp'-dmona ; 
and, Inning nppif inched the threshold of tho unknown region, 
they siw the great peaks of the highest range on the surface of 
t lie earih. concerning which we know” at piv-cut Con ddernbly less 
than W\* do uf the mountains in the moon. 


Tin-: mi:ls.so.\iku exhibition. 

"IT is not- long ainco that a tk»rr«spoudont of the Timm, 

-I writing upon art mat tors from P.uL*. announced that he hud! 
discovered what he called a ‘ 4 paradox’* it win thn — that tin* j 
French nro a people who Jive in very small rooms, hut admire very 
big pictures. Much pondering this oracle in our hearts, and won- 
dering what it might exactly menu, we found ourselves unrnn- 
scioudy comparing it to the delightful paradox' with which a wit 
once puzzled l.ilf the woild. “ Sydney Smith «uid lo lloraco 
Walpole; * Jlow is it1hut\nu tiro .so fond of xi-.nuibfrH, 

although you live at Twickenham?* Horace laughed at the 
je*t, hut never lb) gave tho sarcasm.” ] let ter still, in its per- , 

petual suirgoalkni uf Home meaning in n>*UHf*i'ao which as purpo- ! 
tually escapes onn, is tho true story of Sydney Smith, wlui*e j 
patience was once fairly exhausted at table hv a succession of 
vapid questions which a lady who was his neighbour persisted in 
asking him. "Oil, Mr. Smith, ** she said at la^t, “can you tell me 
why they have made the spaces between the park railing* so much 
narrower ¥ *' lie looked at her steadily, auil ho spoke deliberate' ly. 

** Reefiuye, madam, such very fit people mod to get through.’* 
Shn reflect'd on tho answer for the rest of tho evening, and 
durst ask him no more question*. The author of tin Titties' 
paradox must, wo feel sure, belong to some such school of waggery 
rw this. How it is that people living in small rooms can admire 
big pictures, is a reflection which, oucu horned upon the philosophic 
mind, will cause it readies* inward n\erci-o. Perhaps they ought 
logically to have no space to hang thorn m, SStill move searching 
will tho reflection lmcomu, should the two pillars of the paradox 
once seem unbound. Wiiat if it should he doubtful if tho branch, 
as a rule, cither li\ti in smaller rooms or udmiro bigger pictures 
than otiier people ? 

To judge from tho exhibition of the pictures of Meiesonier, lately 
opened in tho Kuo do Sib:e, \v« should suq-eet the reverse to bo tho 
cu'-o. Certainly, to parody Touchstone on the beef and mustard, 
in this instance tho room is big, and tho picture* are small. 
Meissnniers name has been fifty years before tho world; and in 
this collection of his work, rnado for a public charity, one 
of his friends has happily nud with French point said that ho 
iiinl his pencil celebrate their golden wedding. It may not 
ho literally truo if, as we bolievo, his first exhibited work, 44 Be 
Petit Mcasagor,*’ was neon in 1836, Hut it is near enough ; and it 
is possible that tho painter, now upwards of seventy, may have 
produced, earlier than that., work which did not attract Attention, 
flowevur that may he, tho qualities which then won admiration 
fur Moissonier were thone which have most distinguished him ever 
fciuoo, and -won him the especial name which he boars among 
cou-mporary painters. “Like a Meissoaier ” convoys a meaning 
to everybody ; and Tcfincment and exactness, coupled with a 
generous glow of colour, are what, it differentiates. Ill every art 
there is more or toss of reproduction; and success, and wiiat is 
called originality, depend far more 011 tho treatment and the 
absorption of materials tlum on tho literal novelty of the materials 
themselves. Meissnnier must have sate iu thought at tho fret of 
Mioria, and studied iu the school of Terlmrg, to nmke of himself the 
incomparable miniaturist which, without much injustice, lie had 
been called. Many think that ho ban improved on both. 

This sameness of hubiect and method which, unavoidably, 
and without shadow of blame, as it seems to us, must dis- 
tinguish the work, and not in painting only, of all artists 
but tho very highest, endowed with the highest gifts of crea- 
tion— brings, as wo think, the artist to an unfair test in the 
shape of comparison with nobody but himself. We should be 


slow to recommend to a student of fiction a ** course n even of 
so great a writer m Thackeray; but alter ho had assimilated 
Vanity Fair should advise an example of Dickens, sincerely 
believing that in all arts tliero is no road to love andjknov- 
ledgo ro truo as tho study of contrast, of c 0 te mpor&ry^£>n trast 
especially, (hi tho same ground wo do not profess any liking for 
these w para to exhibitions of the works of a particular painter 
which have become so much lisp fashion of Into, and nowhere 
more Ilian in England. Neither tho collection of Constables, nor 
of Ueynnhlees, nor of Pnoles, nor of Rossettis, has left on many 
people, groat ns may have been tho different degrees of pleasure to 
be derived from them, a more marked impression than that of 
monotony. With so .singular 11 performer us tho last-named, it 
appears to in impossible but that his most thorough-going ad- 
min rs must fur a lime have boon liauutcd by occasional night- 
DiuivH. a-* of falling in, somewhere in Daulcaqun or lfugonic regions 
of middle air. Mu, too, with Mcrconicr. Those who appreciate 
him most -and yc* believe that wo number ourselves among 
Ilium - must. as wo think, have feared, ns tho^o who advised tho 
exhibition should have frit, 1 hat the very qualities of his work 
art* those which would bo likely to sutler most by tho policy of 
i ohilion. Tho greatest epicurean can hardly have dinod wholly 
upon claret arid olives without regretting it, Even those who 
k»u> strong fare, and partook of the famous horse-dinner at tho 
Longbaui llnlol, where everything, tho fish included, was of 
pome kind of liorso, were reported at tho tiwio not to have 
esit« n much horse alt or wards. Now tho monotony of Mcissonier, 
well a*« we thought wo knew him, struck us more forcibly in 
ibe Kuo do Sezo than wo could havo believed possible, and 
voiy unfair to tho painter such an impression seems to ns to 
he. For why tdiould u man ol’ high qualities ho monotonous for 
u-ir.g them ?- -Meh-sonior any more than Thuckoray ? Yet thorn 
the monotony is. The catalogue contains, for instance, under 
mure or less uf aliases, ten picturea called “Tho Heading Boy.” 
Thenumber oT c:ivaliun hesitating before ladies’ rooms, the nnmh(3r 
of ludlcbardicrs with tho Fame hoards and cloaks ; tho liumbor of 
people playimr chess or trictrac in moods either meditative or 
•pianvlMV.ne : tie* jnunhtu* of painters b-.dng eritieizeil in tlioir 
stndiuv'hv tho Snarls mid Soapers t*f their times; tlio number of 
t ir^t Napoleons with the one. post- .Moscow expression that lie 
seems, in painting and sculpture, always to hn\e worn (did ho 
never change his hat ?), p i* f es nil cataloguing. Believed by a few 
lirions and Ihiuiis, we d-» not know that \v* should have felt this 
lit all. As it is, there is but one Ihmg to relievo the sense of 
monotony — tho adroit st’.ge niiinagemen^U'we may use the word, 
which has contracted the dili’erent colours and subjects by careful 
arr.irigcinbut, ns JTr us it can bo dune. In une i list unco particularly, 
where an imprest e and dcvuluto miow scciiu is sharply t?et against 
a rich hurst of nival* r mantle and colour hung above it, the etfret. 
is tine. To ourselves them is nothing which seems so wanting us 
this neu/o in tin* exhibitions of tho 1 loyal Academy. We spcalc 
with tho fear of the Admiral ionisty before our aye. 5 *, who at its 
annual dinners rai-*: uh into tho seventh hea\eu. Tlioir speeches, 
at all event. 4 , are quite beautiful, arid to good-humoured cynics 
are apt to recall the strophes and anti.'Lrophus of zKschyhis, with 
nil unconscious dash of Aristophanes. If only the pictures all 
matched as well! /fyo kckcju^ k oaf! Before th(*y arrange 

their wares next year, wo wish that the Academicians would cull 
in Mr. Augustus Harris. 

Wo have left our- elves no space to dwoll (nor need we) on tho 
individual power and gifts of Meisaonier. No mau might over 
have said of himself -o truly, "Mon verro n'eafc pas grand, mnis 
jo hois dans raon v rre.** Ho has spoken lor himself for yearn, to 
us as to others ; and the virtues of “ Ln Itixo” or 41 Le Portrait du 
Surge nt ** will not. Miller from criticism or time. These two and 
the “ liocturo choz Diderot*’ uro tho gems of the collection, for if 
in portrait-painting the nrtida failure is eonaqncuous, he is 
wonderful in these pocket-dramas. Hu is happy in having 
been born at a date when painting had been freed from the con- 
ventional and bo- railed classic fetters which, with tho terrible 
“Kadenu 1I0 la Medico’* and tho school which it brought into 
being, Geriortult shattered for ever, doing wiiat Hugo and Dumas 
did for literature. Not often havo tlm Volsces in Corioli been 
11 uttered by such eagles in a dovecote ns these. But iu conclusion 
xvo should like to cull attention to on« of Meissouier’s highest 
merits— his extraordinary 44 power of taking pains.” We have no 
space to quote ; but Mr* F. G. Stephens’s book upon Flemish and 
French Vi cf tiers contains a very interesting Account of it. Ilow 
ho secured fidelity lor a battle snow piece by modelling his guns 
and roads and the very lie of tho ground, and even devising 
especial menus to reproduce tho effect of snow-light in his studio, 
w a l»8«on to all men. For if, liko most definitions, it is tho 
merest mistako to define 'genius ns a power of taking pains, there 
is small doubt of the power which painstaking may havo in load- 
ing guniii9 to lasting ihmo and success. So it has dono with 
Moiasonior. 


HUGEST RACING. 


V 


T HE week between Epsom and Ascot races used to bo a time 
of comparative quiet in the racing? world, but now one of the 
most valuubio handicaps of the season ia run for on the Thursday 
after the Derby week. The Manchester Cup may indeed be said 
to put all other handicaps into the shade, for 2,00 cl, are added 
to a sweepstakes of 252. each. Florence, who had ran wretchedly 
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both* in the Lincolnshire Handicap and the City and Suburban, ‘ 
won easily by four lengths. Robertson, who had run second 1 
fbr the Manchester November IX&ndicap, was again second, and 
^orrio Roy was. again next to Robertson, but behind him this 
•ritue, instead of in front of him. Florence belongs to tbo owner 
of St. G alien, and she was ridden by S. Loates, who rutin 
that horse in the Derby. The day following that on which 
the Manchester Cup wna run, she still further proved her 
power by winning tho Do Trafibrd Welter (’up wlien giving 
from a atone to z st. 5 lbs. to each of her opponents. For 
Iho Whitsuntide Plate of 2,000/. for two-year-olds, at Man- 
chester, more than 2 to t was laid ou tho f)uko of Portland's 
Rosy Morn, fclio winner of the Wnodcote Stakes at Epsom ; but 
bo was easily beaten by Cora, a filly by Uncas, that had won tho 
Hondo wn. Two-Yoar-Old Stakes. We may add that Cora Ima 
been beaten, in her turn, this week, by Present Times, Laverock, 
and Vacillation, at "Winder, in the Iioyal Stakes. While writing 
oti tho subject of Manchester races, wo may observe that, accord- 
ing to the plans for the Ship Canal, tho present racecourse is to 
become the site of the great docks for Manchester. 

But it was not only at Manchester that thorn wjv* good racing 
during tho week between Epsom and Ascot. At Bandown there 
was a splendid race lor the Derby, Huperba, who had made a good 
race with Busybody in the Oaks, receiving n boating by but half a 
length, was made first favourite, although sho was carrying 7 lbs. 
extra, and odds of 6 to 4 wore laid upon her ; but Darlington, 
against whom 20 to 1 would have been laid, if asked for, ran her to 
n head* Camlet was only a nock behind Darlington, and tho 
Sister to Adelaide colt, now named Gordon, was close up. 

The race tor tho Grand Prix do Paris was loss interesting than 
usual this year. It shared much the sumo fate as uur own Derby, 
which suffered considerably through tho absence of some of the 
best three-year-olds of tho season. Eight horses wont to the past, 
and Little Duck, the favourite, won in a canter by five lengths 
iVom Tho Lnmbkin. Tbo weather was wretched ; the airy was 
cloudy, tho roads in tho Bois do Boulogne were a sea of mud, and 
there were heavy showers. Littlo Duck is a tine horso by Sbu 
Haw, out of Littlo Drum, by Rataplan. Although actually born 
in Franco, his birth took place soon after hi3 dam’s arrival in that 
country, and his eiro was and still remains in England, so wo may 
fairly claim at least a share in 4 ho honours of tho Grand Prix this 
year. 

Ascot races are notorious for tho defeats of favourites, and tho 
lato meeting helped to keep up this evil reputation. As is usual 
at Ascot, backers “ plunged ” freely, laying mlds in many case" ; 
but on both tho Tuesday and tho Wednesday the favourite only 
won once in seven races, and if a backer had put a hundred 
pounds on the favourite for every race during tho meeting, ho 
would have lost botwoen fourteen and fifteen hundred pounds. A 
similar investment at Ascot last, year would have returned a 
gain of several hundred pounds. For the opening race, 3 10 r 
was laid ou Thohais, 7 to 2 against Toastmaster, and 20 to 1 
against Legacy* Backers could not have blundered more egre- 
giously, if they had tried; for tho result was exactly “tho other 
way about,” Legacy winning by a couple of lengths, while Toast- 
master beat Thohais by a head. Nothing daunted, backers laid 
odds again for the next race — tho Gold Vase — on Gorrio lioy. The 
mure was meeting St. Gatien, one of tho heroes of the Derby, on 
about 10 lbs. better terms than weight for ago, nud she was 
receiving a stone and a pound from Tristan. JCinsky was the only 
other starter. Tristan showed temper at tho post, but wont away 
in a fairly good humour when onco they started. Archer made 
strong running on Como Roy for about a mile and a half ; at 
tho bend both Tristan and St. Gatien wont up to her bools, and in 
coming up the straight Tristan took a slight lead ; hut at the dis- 
tance Oorrie Roy repassed him. Soon afterwards, Wood made 
his effort with St. Gatien, who beat the two cracks without diffi- 
culty, and won by four lengths. 

The Prince of Wales's Stakes is generally one of the most 
important throc-year-old races of tho season, and winners of iho 
Two Thousand, the Derby, and the Oaks often run for it. This 
year it had been expected that Harvester and Busybody would 
meet in it ; but, to the great disappointment of tho public, 
neither of them appeared ; and Talisman, who had been sixth 
for the Derby, represented the best publio form of all the star tore. 
Beauchamp was second favourite ; Sir Reuben, who had only run 
once before in public — in tho Woodcoto Stakes last yoor, w hen 
he waa unplaced— was third favourite, and Hermitage, with a 
few more pounds on his bock than any of his opponents, was 
the leaat fancied of the party. There were no other starters, and 
the field was the smallest m the history of the race. Talisman 
made the running, but at the distance the four horses formed into 
a line, and for a few strides there was a pretty race. Talisman 
then gave up trying in a very cowardly fashion, and Sir Reuben 
won by three lengths. It is said that 5,000/. to 1,000/. had been 
taken in one bet about the winner. Sir Reuben, who is by Dou- 
caster — a stallion which the Duke of Westminster purchased for 
i±£jooJ»j and sold the other day to the Hungarian Government for 
belongs to Lord Manners, and was ridden by Wood. The 
Prince of Wales's Stages has seldom turned out a poorer affair $ and, 
considering its high promises, it has been tho most disappointing 
race of the season. The Biennial for two-year-olds found the 
backers again laying odds on the wrong horse* Nearly 3 to 1 
was laid on Lord Cadogan’s filly Lonely *, but ahe ran very badly, 
and the race was won easily by Lord Aiington’s colt by Beauclerc 
out of Stella, The winner had never run in public before, and 


8 to I was laid ngaiust him at tho start* He will havo plenty of 
opportunities of distinguishing himself, as he is outvred for the 
Two Thousand, tho Derby, and the St. Legor of next year. Only 
half a dozen horses caruo out lor the Ascot Stakes, and Regain and * 
Kcir woio made first and second favourites. Regain made the run- 
ning for more tliau a mile and a half of the two-mile gouts.*, when 
he appeared distressed by the pace and gave up the lead. NarciRsa 
and Gonfalon then raced away together but Greonbank, who had 
found some difficulty in getting an opening, made a ruth a* they 
were running in, and catching the loaders in the last hundred 
yards won by a length. Green bank belongs to Mr. Jardin^, who 
has now woji tho Ascot Stakes five jvars running. At h- t the 
backers picked out a winner in a Maiden Plate ; but they were 
wroug again in tho Triennial Stakes, for which they selected The 
Prince. The two- mile courso was probably too long for him with 
5 lbs. extra on his back, and the race was won by llamako, the 
winner of tho Free Handicap Sweepstakes of h«t year. 

The greatest certainty ot the Wednesday appeared to bo the 
Coronation Stakes, which stood first 011 tho list. Queen Adelaide, 
who. in the opinion of many people, would have won the Derby if 
sho had not boon shut in, was only opposed by Saudiway, a filly 
that bad bw*n about a couple of lengths behind her in the raco for 
tho One Thousand Guineas, and Thirlmere aud Tombola, who 
were mere platers. All things considered, tho odds of 9 to 4 
which were laid on the favourite did not seem excessive. But tbo 
hammering on the hard ground at Epsom in tho Derby and the 
Oaks probably had had a more serious effect upon tho filly than 
was supposed, for she was bouton below tho distance, and Sau- 
di way won the 2,200/. for the Duke of Westminster in a common 
earner. In tho Visitors’ Plate another mistake waa made, for 
Disfranchise was chosen us first favourite, and Polemic, to whom 
he was giving 12 lbs., beat him by a head. The Fern llill Stakes 
for two and three-year-olds brought out a small field. Tho unbeaten 
Cherry, Bedouin, who won the Earl Spencer a Plate at Northampton, 
and ran nowhere in tho Derby, and Wliileluck, who had boon third 
for tho One Thousand, a length behind Queen Adelaide and half a 
length further behind Busybody, represented the thrnv-yoar-olds ; 
while Grecian Bride, the winner of the .Stanley Stakes at Epsom, 
was tho only two-year-old. Cherry was tho* first favourite, and 
Archer made tho running with her ; but about a quarter of a mile 
from the winning-post Cannon brought Bedouin up, and the two 
famous jockeys had one of their usual battles. This time Cannon 
had the best of it, and ho won, pretty easily at last, by a neck. 
Chorry ran gamely ; but it is probable* that sho was not quite her- 
self. Grecian Bride was a length behind her, and was running 
very well at the finish. The short courso suited Bedouin ; and, if 
tho distance had been much longer, the result might have been 
different. The field for the Royal Hunt Cup was the smallest 
that had ovor run lor that race siitco its institution more than forty 
yours ago. Only sixteen horees went to the post, and Duke of 
Richmond was made tho favourite, although he had 8st. to carry 
— a very heavy weight for a three-year-old, especially for a rather 
small colt, lie ran well ; but his weight told very much in the 
last hundred yards. AcroHtic, to whom ho was giving & year and 
23 lbs., beat him bv a length. The Duke of Westminster's 
Donatello was looked upon as almost a certainty for the Triennial, 
chiefly on the strength of his form at Chester, where he won a 
couple of races ; but even in Archer’s hands ho refused to struggle 
at tho finish, and the race was won by The Dauphin, a well-shaped 
and protnieing colt by Childeric, against whom 12 to 1 hod been 
laid at the start. At last the backers hit on the right horse in 
the Ascot Derby; but oven then thoy only iust landed their 
money. It was a beautiful raco. Brest— who had boen unplaced 
in the Grand Prix — won by a head; while Cumbusmore and Pontiac 
run a dead heat for second place. Brest was giving 8 lbs. 
to each of tho dead-heaters. In tho last raco it was the old 
story of a hot favourite easily beaten. The first horse in the 
hotting was last in the race, and tho first horso in the race had been 
the last in the betting. 

Tho backers had rather better luck on tho Cup day, for they 
discovered two winners in seven races. They made a blunder in 
selecting Galtlia for the New Biennial, as the race was won by 
Fritz, who ran well lost season with Queen Adelaide, Busybody, 
and Reprieve, and was a Derby favourite until ft severe attack 
of influenza afiectod his breathing. On public form he ought 
to have boon first favourite, and the T.Y.C. course wus well suited 
to a horse that made ft noise. Tho learned were wrong again 
in the next race — the St. Jamos’s Palace .Stakes-— for which thoy 
chose Mr. Chaplin’s colt by Hermit out of Departure’s dam, who it 
was thought must win a nig race because he had been bought in at 
an enormous price as a yearling. Among his opponents were 
Cninbusmore and Pontiac, the two horses that had run a dead 
heat for second place in the Ascot Derby on the Wednesday. 
Tho distance was better suited to Oombusmore in the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes than in the Ascot Derby, and he won the 1,850/. 
for the Duke of Westminster in a canter by five lengths from 
Talisman ; while Royal Fern, who had shown some of the best 
three-year-old form in the spring, was a bad third. Odds wore 
laid on Lucerne for the Biennial, but hore again a mistake was 
made, for, after an exceedingly lino finish, Giles, on CormeiUu, 
snatched tbo race by a head from Lucerne, aud by more than 
half a length from Nautilus, the two last-named horses boing 
ridden by the crack jockeys, Cannon and Archer. Then came the 
great race of the day, the Ascot Cup. The famous three-year-old 
St. Simon, who waB first favourite, was opposed by his public trial 
horse Tristan, by the noted stayer Faugh-a-ballugb, by Friday, a 
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winner of the Goodwood Oup, and by his owner's second horse 
lambic. There was some difficulty in getting Tristan to the post, 
.but once there, he behaved well, and he ran without any attempt 
ut bolting. At the hotel turn Faugh-a-ballagh and Tristan went 
to the front and made the running. After they had gone about 
two miles, Faogh-a-ballugli was beaten, and aa they rounded the 
turn into the straight, Wood, on St. Simon, began to hunt down 
Webb, on Tristan. The two horses were soon side by side, but 
St. Simon lmd no difficulty in leaving Tristau, and he won by 
about twenty longths, as W ebb eased liis horse when he found ho 
could not win. There is much force in the argument that 
St. Simon would have won the Derby becuuso he has done more 
with Tristan than did St. Gatien ; but we must remember that, if 
Tristan's form this season is to he trusted, not only St. Simon, but 
St. Gatien, must be considerably better than tho three-year-olds 
of average years, which was far from being the general opinion on 
the Derby duy. For the time being, at any rate, St. Simon is the 
hero of tho British Turf. In tho All-Aged Stakes the favourite 
won agnin, but only two borsc9 started, Gehoimniss and Despair, 
and tbo former bad it nil her own way, winning by many lengths. 
Lnngwtdl, who cost 1,1 50 guineas as a yearling, was favourite for 
the Now Stakes for two-year-olds ; but, although ho is considered 
by some good judges to bo ono of tbo beat-looking colts of the year, 
lie was unplaced, the race being won by Jxmi Hastings’s Melton. 
Hackers preferred Ckwlchursfc to Lucerne for tho Rous Memorial 
Stakos, ns tho last-named horse had disappointed thorn earlier in 
tho afternoon ; but, as if out of sheer spito, ho won this time, 
and easily, by two lengths. 

Gohcimniss gained a second victory in tho Queen’s Stand Plato 
on the Friday, which she won in a canter after starting first 
favourite. The Hardwicko Stakes brought out Tristan, who had 
won that race in tho two preceding years; but Harvester was 
made the favourite, aud Waterford, who had boon fourth in the 
Derby, and was now receiving 10 lbs. from Harvester, was second 
favourite. Condor made tho running as far as tho entrance to 
tho old course, where Waterford took the lead. When they 
came into tbo straight, Quicklime and Tristan were at Waterford’s 
heels ; but Archer was already urging tbo favourite to hasten his 
speed. At tho distance Tristan went up to Waterford, and aftor 
hanging a little ns if lie were half inclined to swerve, he ran on 
gamely and won by a length. Harvester was a bad third; but it 
is quite impossible to believe that this can have beon his truo form. 
Duke of Richmond was a strong favourite for the Wokingham 
Stakes ; but be was destined ft) be second twice in tho week, lor lie 
gave way to Energy at tbo Inst moment, and lost the race by a 
length. Florence, who had won tho Cup and the Trnftord Welter 
race at Manchester, confirmed that excellent form by winning the 
High- Weight Plate in a canter, although giving as much as 23 lbs. 
to horses of her own ago. Such running as this makes her wretched 
performances in tho spring quite inexplicable. Fur tho Alexaudra 
Plate, Faugh-a-ballagh, who won that race last year, was opposed 
by Corrio Roy and Donald. Come Roy had a slight advantage in 
the weights over Faiigh-ft-ballugh, which told over tho long 
three-mile course. Doth were completely pumped out at the 
finish, and they fairly “ reeled " in, but Gome Roy had a length 
the beat of it. Tho l)oke of West mi ns tor’s Farewell was made 
favourite for tho Windsor Castle Stakos for two-year-olds, but 
Grnsskeys, who had won a race at Newmarket, won easily, and 
Farewell was absolutely last. In the Triennial Stakes, Talisman 
at lost won a race, but apparently much against his will, for lie 
tried to shirk, and only won by a neck. This was his twelfth 
attempt. 

Tho weather was fine throughout ihe week, and tho racing was 
interesting ; but to backers tho lato Ascot mooting must have boon 
anything but satisfactory. 


THE LATIN UNION CONVENTION. 

T HE Swiss Government has in technical phrase “ denounced " the 
Latin Monetary Convention, which was renewed in 1878, 
and which in consequence of this denunciation will terminate at 
the end of next year, if not previously renewed. It does not by 
any means follow, however, that Switzerland means to withdraw 
from tho Union, and it is certain that very strenuous efforts will 
be made to renew the Convention. The ijnion was ono of those 
attempts made hy tho late Emperor Napoleon to bring about a 
Confederation, or at, least a League, of the so-caJled Latin races, 
under the leadership of Franco. Its immediate object was to ensure 
that tho coins of the countries entering into it should be of tho 
same denomination, weight, andpurity, and Bhould circulate freely 
within the dominions of all. Tho Union consists at preseut of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Greece ; but it was the 
hope of the Emperor Napoleon that Spain, Portugal, Iloumania, 
ana the Spanish and Portuguese communities of America would 
ultimately enter into it. He dreamed also that this monetary 
union might be made the foundation of a commercial and political 
union, or at least, as we said, of a League of some kind under the 
presidency of Franco. Perhaps if he bad possessed the abilities 
with which he was credited in the early part of his reign, 
or if ho had found such a Minister as Prince Bismarck, some 
of the dream might hate been realized. But its realization 
been rendered impossible by Sedan. Still, the Convention 
outlived the Empire, and, as stated above, was revised and pro- 
longed six years ago. France is by far the wealthiest of the 
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nations forming tho Union, and with her Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium have by far more intimate and important commercial 
relations than with any other foreign country. It is extremely 
useful, therefore, for all those countries to have the same monetary^ 
system, and all, therefore, have an interest in prolonging, thei 
Union. Moreover, all of them have immense masses of silver in 
circulation. In France, for example, t^ero is a vast silver ctfir- 
roucy ; while tho Hank of France alone holds above 40J millions 
sterling of the metal. If the Union were to be broken up, And 
there were to be in consequence a demonetization of silver, the 
motel would bo depreciated so much in value that the loss to the 
several States would be very serious. The demonetization of 
silver by Germany caused a depreciation of above 1 5 per cent. A 
demonetization by the Latin Union, followed, as it inevitably 
would be, by a demonetization all over Europe and America, 
would practically roDder silver unsalegble. There # would bo no 
sufficient deumud for it elsewhere, and the price would conse- 
quoutly fall so low that tho losses to the several States would be 
extremely great. It is certain,- therefore, that the several Govern- 
ments have strong motives for renewing the Convention, and they 
may reckon upon tho support of tho United States Government. 
It is not probable that the United States Government will enter 
the Union ; but it will be st rongly inclined to agree to any stipu- 
lations that will perpetuate the Latin Union. The Chicago Con- 
vention has already pledged the Republican party to do what 
it can to rehabilitate silver, and doubtless the Democratic 
party, if it were to be successful, would adopt the same policy, 
for bimetallism is tho old policy of tho American Government. 
Besides, the United States, like Franco, have a considerable silver 
coinage ; while tho American people desire strongly to maintain 
tho price of silver— a valuable product of their own country. 
There will therefore bo strenuous effort* mode to induce our own 
Government and that of Germany to adopt such measures as will 
facilitate tho renewal of the Latin Uniou. And those efforts will 
be aided by tho Indian Government., which is hardly less inte- 
rested than the Governments of Franco and tho United States iu 
raising the value of silver. 

There is little real superiority in ono or other of tho two precious 
metals as a standard of value. Gold in the past, it is true, has 
fluctuated in value less widely than silver; and bo far, therefore, 
it is a better standard. Moreover, for rich countries it is a better 
standard, Hinco it is a dearer metal ; while, on the other hand, 
silver is more suitable for poor countries. It is contended by the 
bimetallists that, although silver has in the past fluctuated more 
violently than gold, yet a bimetallic system is preferable to mono- 
metallism, bscause the combination of tho two metals renders 
the fluctuations less violent, if more frequent. But recent ex- 
perience disproves the theory. It is further contended that 
the tendency of all civilized nations at present is to adopt 
gold and demonetize silver ; that tho ultimate effect of this 
must lie to render gold extremely scarce., and, therefore, to 
increase largely its purchasing power — in oilier words, to lower 
prices generally and produce all the evils which follow constantly 
falling prices ; that- these evils will bo aggravated by tho struggles 
of tho several countries to procure pold, which will render financial 
crises more frequent and more serious than they have been in the 
past ; in short, that there is not enough gold for all the countries 
that, want it, and that therot’ore all countries should agroo in main- 
taining silver as well m gold as legal tender. It may freely be 
admitted that, if all countries did agree to adopt bimetallism 
there would bo no objection to the system. If there wero any 
central Parliament that could give the logal tender character both 
to silver and gold, and could ensure that its orders would bo 
obeyed, bimetallism would undoubtedly work. For that matter, 
paper would then bo ns good a standard of value as any other ; 
for a universally recognized Parliament could give the legal 
tender character to any material it pleased. But as matters stand 
at present, the difficulty is to induce the various countries of the 
world to adopt bimetallism, and to ensure that, if by any chance 
they do adopt it, they will maintain it for any length of time, 
lip to the present Prince Bismarck has shown very little in- 
clination to adopt bimetallism. Ho deliberately discarded silver 
as the standard of value in Germany and adopted gold, and up to 
the present tirno ho has shown not the slightest inclination 
to depart from his policy. We fail to see any inducement 
that can bo offered him now to help France and the United States 
out of their difficulties. But supposing that tbo Gorman and English 
Governments could be induced to adopt bimetallism, the difficulty 
would still remain, how the policy could bn perpetuated? A 
Convention of the kind would be concluded only for a certain 
number of years, just as commercial treaties arc; and. when those 
years elapsed, bimetallism bright bo discarded just as Free-trade 
has been. It is well, then, that tho public should ask what 
sufficient motivo there is for subordinating our municipal law to 
international engagements, and running the risk of doing so in 
vain. For it is unquestionable that if only a few countries adopt 
bimetallism, the cheaper metal will have a tendency to drive out 
the dearer, And therefore tbo bimetallic countries wifi be lefcpfrlth 
silver alone in circulation, while the monometallic countries will 
get gold. It may be objected that this has not occurred either in 
France or iu the United States : but it is to be remembered that 
France has prevented tho evil hy suspending the coinage of silver 
altogether, while the United States have avoided it by refusing to 
the public the right of getting silver coined at will, and limiting 
the amount to be coined annually even by the Government itself. 

So far as this country is concerned, the ill effects of the 
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depreciation of silver make themselves felt chiefly through our 
connexion with India, The Indian Government has to pay large 
sum* here at home in gold every year; hut as the Indian 
government collects its taxes in silver, it Iiar to give a larger 
^proportion of these taxes to meet its obligations in England than it 
aid before, because of the depreciation of silver. Again, all 
Dnglish people resident in India who remit money home, either 
for investment or for the support of their families, have to give a 
larger portjon of their incomes than formerly, because those 
incomes, being received in silver, exchange for a loss amount of 
gold than they did in times past. Practically, therefore, for all 
payments of whatever Lind to be made in Europe, money in India 
is less efficient than it was a dozen years ogo. In the same way 
the export trade from this country to the silver-using countries 
undoubtedly is at a disadvantage. Our manufactures being sold in 
the silver-using countries for silver, and that silver being less 
valuable Ilian it used to be, the prolit is proportionately less, In 
the interest of India, therefore, And in tho interest of our export trado 
with tho silver-usinjj countries, it seems desirable that tho value 
of silver should be raised if tho means of doing so uro not other- 
wise objectionable. 13ut those who urge this argument, take too 
narrow a view of the question. Although it is tho interest of 
India — that is to say, of tho Indian Government representing 
the Indian taxpayers — that the value of silver should bo 
raised, it is to the interest of tho Indian exporter — that is to say, 
of tho Indian producer of goods for the European markets — that 
tho value of silver should remain low. Indian merchants who 
soil Indian produce in England exchange that produce for gold, aud 
as the gold buys a larger amount of silver than it did formerly, 
practically tho Indian merchants receive a higher price for their 
goods than they did in timc9 past. Tho depreciation of silver 
thus acts somewhat in the same way as do tho sugar bounties in 
Continental countries, which we discussed last week, with this 
difference, however, that the sugar bounties are tho result of 
legislation, and that the depreciation of silver has been brought, 
about chiefly by natural causes. Tho depreciation of silver, there- 
fore, has contributed quite as powerfully as the opening of tho 
Suez Canal and tho extension of railways to enable India to com- 
pete with the United States and Russia in the wheat, markets of 
Europe. If silver were suddenly to rise to its old value, the Indian 
export of wheat would he completely Mopped, unless, indeed, tho 
price of wheat were to rise ut. tho eamo timo in our markets and 
in tho same proportion. Altogether, then, it is by no menus so 
clear as at first sight it looks, that tho real interest of India 
is that silver should be rehabilitated. The home charges of 
India amount to about l6 millions ft year, mid the loss by 
exchange, as it is called— tho loss, that is, through the de- 
preciation of silver — is about threepence in the rupee of I*, iojr/., 
or about ioj per cent., which would represent an annual loss 
upou the if> millions sterling of less tbun ij millions sterling, 
liut tho development of the export trade of India will cer- 
tainly benefit tho taxpayers to a much greater extent than this. 
In tho long run, of course, tho development of the export trade 
will leAd to n rise in tho value of silver should there not be a 
general demonetization in Europe ; but that rise will bo slow, and 
in tho meantime the trade and the wealth of India will have so 
greatly increased, while its communications will have been so much 
opened up, that, probably it will then be in a position to continue 
tno competition, which is possible now only by tho fact of tho 
depreciation. And what is true of India in this respect is true of 
all the ail vor- using countries. Tho depreciation of silver is dis- 
advantageous to thoso who export from England to those countries, 
wbilo it is advantageous to those who export from tho silver- 
using countries to England. The disadvantage on one side is thus 
counterbalanced by an equal advantage on the other ; and this 
being so, there seems no sufficient motive why we should give up 
a monetary system that is admitted to be excellent in itself, and 
should at the same timo subordinate our municipal law to inter- 
national agreements, and run the risk of doing all to no groat 
purpose, 


TJilC KlOllTER CONCERTS. 

T HE atory of the last three Kichter concerts is one of com- 
parative failure. Tho audiences have been numerous as ever, 
and the critics, ns Always, kind ; but there has been a certain 
falling off in the concerts themselves. The novelties produced 
have been mostly unfortunate : either they were unhappily chosen 
— as, for instance, Raffs so-called Itomeo and Juliet overture and 
MtfhuTs prelude to La Chtme du Jeunc Henri ; or they worn 
badly rendered — &s, for instance, tho Symphonic Fantmiique of 
Hector Berlioz* On the other hand, the older material, the stock- 
in-lrade of Herr Richter's orchestra, has boon not always interest- 
ing, na in the cnee of the excerpt from the Wulkiire, the “ Wotans 
Abschiod und Feuorzauber,” and in that from Tristan und Isolde, 
the concert-room arrangement of the overturo aud the “ Isolde’s 
liebebtod ” ; or they had been hurriedly rehearsed, and were im- 
psx&eMy played, as was the fate of the two Beethoven symphonies, 
the®} 1 Pastoral ” and tho “ Choral." Of course there were exceptions. 
Thus, the seventh conoert was remarkable for a superb per formation 
of the “ Leonora" overture (which, as it seems to us, iierr Richter 
knows better, and pjuvs better, than anything else of Beethovens 
we have heard him do), and a brisk and vigorous rendering cf 
Liszt *s third Hungarian Rhapsody, a brilliant and dashing piece of 
claptrap not heard in England before ; while the ninth, which 
included the " Choral * symphony and the SoMcksalsliedoi Brahms, 


is in Bomo sort memorable for a magnificent production of the 
Tannh&tmr overture. Twice, too, has Mrno. bcbuch-Proska, a 
ltuly with not much voice, but with &u admirable method and a. 
flu© musical intelligence, been hoard to advantage; once in 
u GliicUltfii) im Thule," tho lovely air frotu Bury on the, und again 
in a charming recitative and air from tho Marriage of Figaro, 
On the whole, however, tho impression left by the three concerts 
h one of disappointment. Probably Herr Ilichter Jin* had too 
much to do, and 1ms found it impossible to do himself full justice 
at tho opera aud iu tho concert-room both. What is certain is, 
that ho has seemed content to bo hoard at his best in Wagner 
alone, and inclined to bestow Jess pains than is desirable on the 
work of greater and lo.es fashionable masters. This is not the 
way in which he won his admirable reputation; nor is this tho 
way to keep that- reputation now it is won. 

The greatest disappointment of all was the Fantaetigue of 
Berlioz, This extraordinary work is a reflection (it was written 
in 1830) of all the ideal* and tho aspirations of Romanticism — is 
tho absolute expression in music of tho influences by which the 
Romantic Renaissance was inspired and of the principles by which 
its leaders wero stimulated and controlled. The first part— 
“ UOvoritJH, Passions" — might have been played ns an overture to 
Antony or Marion Delorme, Tho second, “ Un Pal/* w such 
music ns, in its combination of elegance and brutality, of esprit 
and passion, of gallantry and cynicism and charm, suggests the 
heroes and heroines— the Mantrigncmsc* and Do Marsays a ad 
llustignncs — of tho C'Wtfdic Ilumaine, In tho third, tho famous 
li Scrim aux Champa,” there is, as it wore, a mixture of llyrou 
and Delacroix : it is landscape, but landscape informed with a 
certain individual and peculiar sentiment, made the mirror of ft 
certain egoistic idiosyncrasy, like the Alpine scenery in Manfred, 
the melancholy sea and lurid sky in the Barque ae. Don Juan, 
As for the third and fourth, the “ Marche au Supplied" and the 
“ So 11 go d'une Nuit du Sabbat," they are the purest Eighteen- 
Thirty iu all ujiimc. Revolt, lovo, terror, violence, blasphemy, 
crime, torture, the devil hero are. nil the romantic influences, all 
the romantic moods, all the romantic ideal*. And tho work is 
typical of tho epoch it reflects in other and more important senses 
tlmu those of nuro matter and tendency. It is rich not only in 
during und in strength, but in the great quality of style; its 
sincerity ia amazing; it U a prodigy of technical invention and 
accomplish muni; it abounds in novoi views of life and in tho most 
brilliant practical illustrations of new theories of art. Here, for 
instance, is an unmistakable leit-motif one of tho earliest, and 
certainly one of the most consistent and suggestive in music. Here 
are instrumental combinations, achievements in sonority, effect* 
in tone and timbre, which uiaik tho appearance of au orchestral 
practice not before discovered to tho world. Hero uro passages 
of nurvative and doxcription— logical, continuous, exact — which 
seem to prove that Wagner is no more original in work like tb© 
M Walkurenritt ” and iho adventure of Siegfried and Brunhild© 
than in woik like the music of Fafuir and tho bridal-march in 
Lohengrin, That the Fantaatique is mannered, eccentric, in places 
oven absurd, may bo unhesitatingly admitted. But it is certain, all 
the same, that in some sort it is of special and peculiar excellence, 
and ilmt it is au anticipation — original in form and unsurpassed 
in substance — of much that is rovorenced as novel and incomparable 
in latter-day music.' At Ilerr Rich tor's hands it fared but poorly, 
Tho Viennese artist .seemed ill at. ease, and out of sympathy 
with his work ; lie conducted his Berlioz from a score (he usually 
conducts from memory), and the obvious pains ho took resulted 
in a certain heat incus, a certain insufficiency, a certain lack of 
life and passion anti sincerity. At his best in the 11 March© 
au Supplier ” and tho “ Sabbat," which were clearly and neatly 
rendered, if with no great spirit or propriety, lierr liichlor 
was rather cold and methodical than anything els© in the 
“ Scene aux Champs" and the u Reveries, Passions” move- 
ment ; while in the Scone du Hal," which elsewhere, even 
with Mr. Ganz, has nearly always to be repeated, ho was no 
more tliun careful (bV t ho way, ho was content with two harps 
instead of four, which ho would hardly havo been had the music 
boon signed “ Wagner” or 11 Liszt") and uninspired aud tamo. It 
is much to be hoped that, when ho next gives us tho Fantns - 
tiqiw, he will n<>t only have reheursed it properly with his 
orchestra, but studied it* to greater purpose himself. 

Tliu hero of the season Iuib certainly been Richard Wagner. 
Something of hie ho* been included in every programme, and more 
than once he 1ms been represented by a plurality of excerpts, a 
very faggot of selected masterpieces. As a natural consequence, 
Beethoven has suffered ; of him we have had, comparatively 
speaking, hut little, and much of that hn* been indifferently pro- 
duced. Of Mozart wo have heard but an overture and some songs ; 
of Ilandel only ono poor air ; of Berlioz, no more than tho Sgni* 
phonic Fantaatique; of Gluck, Bach, Sponlini, Glinka, Cherubini, 
Meyerbeer, nut a singlo note. Herr Richter announces three 
concerts for the autumn. It is to be desired that by the time they 
come round lie will have seen his way to making his programmes 
a little moie catholic and a little less egoistic and exclusive. 


FRENCH FLATS AT THE GAIETY. 

I T will puzzlo the admirers of Mmo. Judicto say whether she is 
seen to tho greatest advantage in MVtic/ti, which she has played 
in London before, or in the new parts which have been supplied for 
her by MM. Msllhac and Millaua in Mam'tdle Fitonche and La 
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Cosaque. In all Aha does Mmo. Judin gives intellectual pleasure ; 
for hat atria appeals emphatically to the imagination. We are not 
for a moment asserting that the clever plays in "which the French 
* actress appears ere works of a high class. They are not ; but the 
intellect may occupy itself with small things as well as with 
great. Utme. Judic spunk* or sings a phrase which. obviously has 
significance behind it; the precise nature of that significance the 
hearer must decide for himself. She shrugs hor shoulders, makes 
a gesture with hor hand, gi\es ft quaint glance or an eloquent 
smile; the observer is loft to interpret at his own list. 41 II y a 
Uft silence eloquent,” KoclioI'ouciiuM says ; and thus Mnu\ Judic 
says mueli. lK nise, t ho heroine of Mamselfo Silourhe , is a school- 
girl, demuvn to all outward seeming; in fact, full of sly fun. 

C tiles tin, the organist of the convent where Denise is being 
educated, is, allowing for difference in age ami sex, not unlike 
her in disposition. lie is known away from the convent as 
Floridor, and under this title has written a comic opera. Denise 
lms laid her mischievous hands on the score; has learnt one of 
the moat lively numbers, a duet ; and, in the course of a singing 
lesson which she is receiving from Gtilestin, lets him know that 
she hn9 found him out. They sing this duet, and show a ten- 
dency to diverge into it when music of a much more sedate 
character ought tu ho suup, under thu guidance of the organist. 
All this is, of course, precisely in Mme. Judies vein ; nml so is 
tho subsequent net, which takes place behind the scenes of the 
theatre where 44 Floridor a" opera is being given. In a lit of 
pique tho hiding actress quits the theatre. Dcniso knows the 
part, and is naturally persuaded to take it up. A credulous audi- 
ence is invited to suppose that the untrained girl makes a bril- 
liant success ; but in comic opera this is a trifle. As a taste of 
her quality, before she goes on the stage Denise, or i{ Mile. 
Nitoucbe,'’ as she calls herself, sings tho charming ballad of 
<4 Bftbct and Cadet.” This is ail eighteenth-century song, the 
production of Colie, who could write very gracefully when ho 
chose. The song has been well set by M. Herv* 5 , and forms one of 
the most delightful features of the opera. The third ncl of 
Mmn'zclle Nitouche is tho weakest. What there is of plot in tho 
piece is exhausted, fit least there is not enough left to make 
an act, and so prominence 1ms t<> be given to incidental characters. 

( )ne of these, a drunken sergeant of cavalry, played by M. Lassouche, 
is bo wonderfully true that wo hardly know whether it is 
more comic or painful. Another extremely cl wpt study is tho 
Major Chateau -0 ibus of M. Christian, llo L ft martinet of the 
hc v crest type, so accustomed to giving the word of command that 
bo conducts bis private Lm-inusp, even his lnvo affairs, as if 
addressing his regiment or presiding at a court-martial. Tho part 
is played with remarkable consistency and humour. M. Too per, 
as the young lover, is throughout clever and pleasant. It was 
formerly ft foolish fashion with some eril ics to over-praiso all French 
acting with ludicrous extravagance. Decently there has been, os 
An equally foolish reaction, a tendency to under-praise, and wo 
have scon adverse comments on the performances of M. Christiau 
and M. Georges in this piece. Tho latter, as Culestiu, is remark- 
ably good, and the former is excellent. 

Tho part of the Princess in La Cosaque is in marked contrast to 
that of Denise in A fasti self a Nitourhe . Instead of tho timid school- 
girl with tho livelier fcido to her character, Mnie. Judic is tho 
wayward Princess who fires n revolver instead of ringing a bell, 
and keeps a lion instead of a lapdog. MM. Moilhac and Millaud 
are both to ho congratulated ; the former on finding a partner to 
replace the sharer of half a hundred successes, M. Haltivy, und the 
latter in being admitted In tlio partnership. Jai Cosaque , 
which was only produced a few months since at the Varititus 
has tho two great requisites of such hemes; it is amusing 
in itself, and affords the lending actress n capital part, besides good 
parts for others. In tho playbills of tho Gaiety all reference to 
M. Ilervti, who composed the music fur both these pieces, is 
omitted. They are called 44 comedies, with songs ” ; but the com- 
poser of the songs is surely worth mention. To escape from a 
family council of three generations, who seek to coerce or persuade 
her into good behaviour, the Princess, 44 La Cosaque,’* ns she is 
called, makes her way to Paris under the escort of Jules Primitif, 
traveller for the firm of Mme, Dupotin et Cie., who ha9 been sent 
to the Princess’s palace in St. Petersburg with samples of lace. 
The three Princes — Cyrillic, grandfather, Grtigoire, son, and Ftidor, 
grandson, that is, son of (Jrtigoirc —have all tender reminiscences 
of Paris, and nro not. sorry for the excuse they find to follow their 
charming relative. Primitif doos not know the companion of his 
journey, with whom, however, he falls violently in love. She 
accepts tho position ol* assistant at Mme. Dupoiin’s, and treats 
customers with an imperiousness which belongs to the Russian 
Princess rather than to the saleswoman, Her songs present 
her with those chances of effect which no actress understands 
better bow to utilize. One of tho iirfct introduces inarticulate 
expressions which would bo vulgar from almost any other lips, 
but have no trace of vulgarity from the lips of Mme. Judic. 
The description of a saleswomans duties is also capital; and 
there is a charm about 4 ‘ Colinette ” which makes it no less 
popular with kearors than the 4 . 4 Babet et Cadet.” There aro some 
touches of real sentiment in the love affairs of the Princess and her 
lover which. Mme. Judic shows with rare delicacy, Iicr 44 Ne 
m’aiiue . pas ’* to Primitif is irresistible. Every playgoer who 
knows ike play and knows the company would be able to onst 
La Cosaque, for the characters fit those who ore called upon to 
proeent them with noteworthy neatness. M. Christian is the 
middle-aged Prince Grtigoire, M. Georges the elderly Cyrille, snd 


M. Lassouche Ftidor. The last-named is extremely fanny 
out. He questions Primitif as to the last popular song at'thW 
dee Amba*sadeurs, and bis imitation of the Ac 3 * Poriftitti> 
method of giving the quaint refrain is most diverting Itf thb 
second act, whoi-o ho is mistaken by a fascinating Oustolteer ® v 
Mme. Dupotin for the assistant deputed to measure ber for a w 
dross, th» business is unquestionably broad. It is the artbtb 
however, that fun is always uppermost. M. Georges does well tp 
little h« has to do. M. Christian has much merit, bat does not 
succeed ns he did in Nitowhe. His Grdgoire lacks humourln 
spite of the performer’s diligence and energy, M. Cooper plats 
brightly as rrimitif— we need not go into the secret of nis blfra, 
which h ft point of the play— and sings moBt agreeably without 
haring a note in his voice. 


MUSIC IX CHANCERY. 

M ESH US. IlOOSEY & CO. writo to us in reference to tho 
article 44 Music in Chancery” in last week’s Saturday 
Renew, They urge that their claim was not an afterthought, hut 
whs shown in evidence to have been made in substance some time 
ago, and that they endeavoured recently to come to terms with 
Dr. Stanford on the understanding that the opera should be per- 
formed in English first. We willingly givo publicity to these 
statements, and our readers may decide whether und how far they 
affect tho article in question. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OP PRANCE.* 

T HE attraction of Mr, Ilunnewell’s book, which is considerable, 
is almost wholly nn attraction of matter; and tho fact that it 
is considerable is a reason for condoning, as far as possible, certain 
undeniable shortcoming* in point of form- -not only tho strict 
literary form ol* style, but geueral handling and treatment. Severe 
criticism from tho latter point of view Mr, Ilunnewcll assuredly 
cannot stand. Although he mentions tho fact of legal status which 
makes tbo historical monuments of France almost, as unique in 
point of condition as they are in point of number and material 
interest, Mr. Hunnewell has not, as he might well have done, 
criticized the zeal (vory far from according to knowledge) which 
has marked tho history of their preservation. lie is, as far as we 
have observed, grateful, with a plentiful lack of discrimination, te 
the reckless restoration which has destroyed in at least as many 
cases as those in which it has preserved. In beginning his survey 
of Franco from the archeological standpoint he lias prefixed soma 
rather naive remarks on French travel, which are more excusable, 
no doubt, in an inhabitant of the New World than lu an inhabi- 
tant of the Old. Moreover, any one who chose to pull to pieces the 
details of his miscellaneous statements, not merely m the preface but 
throughout the work, would assuredly find plenty to do. lie must 
know, or ought to know, that in flaying that 44 Over tho country Jlrst 
were rude and Pagan Gallic tribes M (the italics are ours), he makes 
a statement almost demonstrably false, and that in attributing 
without hesitation the dolmens scattered far and wide to these 
tribes he is stating, without qualification or safeguard, a proposi- 
tion which, whether probable or improbable, is certainly not 
proved. When ho follows up his Aboriginal Pagan Gallic tribes 
with Homans, Germans, and Normans, and then (adhering, as far 
as we can see, to chronological order, in intention at least) men- 
tions Arabs and Basques as persons who had “ minor Influence.” 
ho again betrays a singular indifference to the results of historic 
and ethnological research. A statement on his fourth page about 
il King Renti, who introduced so much good wine and minstrelsy 
to France,” throws tho instructed reader into singular medita- 
tions. There are certain senses in which the statement is no 
doubt true ; but it is calculated to convey the impression that 
Mr. liunuewoU thinks that good wine needed to to introduced 
into France in the fifteenth century, and that he takes a very late 
And not particularly gifted follower of five centuries of trouba- 
dours and trouvtires as a father of French poetry. Yet, again, 
when ho says that bis 44 splendid Pagan Homans left their 
impress ” on the language that we find to-day, he uses a Very 
odd metAphor. We do not generally say that Paros and PenteUcus 
left their impress on the monuments of Greek art; and Mr. 
Hunnewell’s phrase, unless it is simply thoughtless; would seam 
to show a decided absence of comprehension on his pert of 
the fact that the matter, no less than the form of French, la 
Latin to such an extent that all other ingredients and infitidpese 
are insignificant in comparison. Finally, Mr. HuimeweB’e strip 
is not exactly that of a master in the literary craft. Bui os 
these matters we care to dwell no further; ana we hav*. dwelt 
on them so fur chiefly because a merely generaHzfng is 
anything hut a compliment to the author of a bock. In many 
ways Mr. HiinneweiTs book might have been done much better. 
Bnt, as a survey of France intended for the use of strangers 
who are anxious to see its treasures of historical art, ends* a 
S collection of sketches and descriptions whichwoald Othe rwise 
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hftvoto ha sought i n ft large number of scattered! and in some 
ewes out-of-the-way, publications, the volume hoe a very consider- 
ft qlft Value. ’ That value, ]t not directly increased for Englishmen, 
is erttainly hot lessened by tbs author's anxious dosire to inculcate 
ou hk countrymen the importance of preserving while it is 

E ft time such historical monuments as America possesses, We 
ve suffered too much from late awakening to this necessity 
ottfsaWes not to sympathise with any effort to take time by the 
fo&oek elsewhere, 

. .The plan of Mr. Hunnewell's work is that of an irregular 
itinerary, beginning at the extreme south-east corner of tbe 
country, and working woetw&rd and northward. He has added 
to'this sketch nearly seventy pages, tilled partly with lists of his- 
torical monuments of different classes, and partly with miscel- 
laneous information bearing on them, and he has illustrated the 
whole with twenty-two large-sized and generally well-executed 
heliogravures of important scenes or objects. These are avowedly 
taken from existing works, and do not pretend to any originality. 
Indeed Mr. Hunnewell, with a proper spirit of scholarship, takes 
pains to explain that they are merely, as it wore, so many illus- 
trative Quotations. They include Camao (from Mr. Miln's well- 
kbown book), the Pont du Gard, tbe Gate of St. Gilles by 
Aries, Oarcassonno in its old state and in its new, tbe west fronts 
of Heims Cathedral, of Amiens, and of Chartres, some details of 
the last-namod place, plans of five groat Cathedrals, the inevitable 
bouse of Jacques Ooour, Coucy according to M. Viollet le Due, 
Pierrefonda as it is, Blois before and after restoration, Chainbord, 
Fontainebleau, tbe ceiling of the Grand Gallery at Versailles, 
the Moriaix Viaduct (which, though the author pleads its use 
for comparison, is, we venture to think, out of place, and which, 
if comparison is necessary, had much bettor have been replaced by 
the aqueduct of Roqucfavour), some bouses at Le Mans, and, to 
finish, St. Ouen. It will bo observed that this list is a littlo 
spoiled by tlio author’s inexplicable docility in accepting restora- 
tions, ana that it might for completely representative purposes 
have been slightly altered and increased with advantage. But 
such alterations and additions can always bo made by a critic, and 
there is no need to draw up fancy lists of them. Neither is there- 
any need to attempt to open Mr. Hnnnc well’s eyes on tbe point of 
restoration d la Viollet le JJuc. It is good that a man should love 
ancient monuments well even if ho does not love them altogether 
wisely, and the state of him who rejoices in a spick-and-span 
Carcassonne or Pierrefonds is better than that state in which the 
Lord Francises of this world regret that they and their ancestors 
have not 44 done for ” historical persons or monuments altogether. 

Tbe real value of a book like thin lies in the chance that readers 
of it will be tempted to go and see likewise, to explore for them- 
selves on tbe lines of the exploration which it describes. As it is, 
it can scarcely bo said that Frauce, ns a whole, is a well-known 
country to Englishmen. Very few of her districts rank among 
regular holiday plAces, and perhaps to no country have railways 
done more harm in this particular respect. Franco is on the wiiy 
to everywhere, no doubt, but, to bo on the way to everywhere is 
nowadays exactly tlio best possible qualification for being rested 
in on the way to nowhere. It is the proper thing for every 
one who journeys beyond Paris to grumble about wayon&Jit*, 
No one would have anything to do with wagms-lits whatever, if 
he gave the Morvafc and tho Bourbonnais, Burgundy and the 
Rhone country, Auvergne and the Oe venues, the timo and the 
attention they deserve; It is the very laudable ambition of Ibul- 
way Companies, whose ambition is not always laudable, to cut 
down the hours between London and ‘P Aria, exactly ns it is the 
ambition of Steamboat Companies to cut down the days between 
Liverpool and New York. With the latter effort there is no 
cause to quarrel, for if the ocean is not disappointing, it oilers 
few stopping-places. But when it comes to nine hours instead of 
ten and eight hours instead of nine, or, for the matter of that, to 
eighteen instead of nineteen, how Bhall a man 44 do ” an Amiens or 
a Oh&teau Gsitiard on the way P On the other hand, except in the 
oasis of professed! historical or literary students, Franco (putting 
out of the question the Mediterranean corner, which luckily 
contains many interesting relics, the Pyrenees to a much less 
extent, and Brittany to an extent, except ns far as sedentary 
economizers and wandering pedestrians are concerned, even less 
considerable) is very little haunted by the Briton. No country 
hqs better guide-books, for those of Joaime can give points in 
tbe way of information and variety of contents, especially if 
illustration and maps be concerned, to almost any other series. 
Although very much dearer than it used to be, the country is still 
for cheaper than Eugknd or than any show district in Europe ; 
its means of communication, if not extremely rapid or convenient, 
are universal and not costly. Except in a few very limited 
districts, thpreris a* way* something to see}, and everywhere there 
is unsurpassed historical and literary interest. Last of all, if the 
timv$Uer does not go to France soon, there will be no France to 
set.', yfh at with restored hktoricolmonuments and HauasmannizeA 
towns, it .will probably, after another fifty years of Republic or 
Empire, he preferable to stay in London, Here we have nearly 
ddtyp i^Cr^ting our old monuments, and are trying to do what we 
oSn bribe way of making new ones. In France the process of 
deifcttttfam 4* at its height. It la* however, very far from aceom- 
gHihed* No one who blgin# with Mr, HunnewelT* book in an 
wssOtentlflo fashion will have much difficulty in discovering a wider 
orjaamwer tom of operations. When he has visited that scene, 
will scarcely rest content with Mr, Hunnewell, 
and he wul probably find oftt how to add to the interest of his 


journeys by doing what Mr. Hunnewell has abstaiimd from doing, 
and exploring not merely the historical but the literary interest, 
which attaches to most of the places hero noticed and to many 
of those omitted. For our part wo should recommend a system of 
division by provinces or groups of provinces. There is far more * 
idiosyncrasy of character not merely historically, but even actually, 
in the French province than most EnglSshmeu with depart monte 
iu their heads nowadays understand* 

It is for its possible effect on determining^ such journeys that 
Mr. Hunnewell's handsome and well-intentioned book seems 
chiefly worthy of notice. In some other respects than those 
mentioned above, tho author might havo improved it considerably. 
Ilis descriptions nro often much too meagre, and become mere 
lists, less useful because less distinct and orderly, than the lists 
proper of his appendix. Thus no good can be done, but some 
I harm, by lumping Autun, Setnur, Aurerre, and Sens in half a 
dozen sentenced of nearly twenty lines. Mont St. Miehel is, in 
proportion to its singularity and interest, even more cavalierly treated. 
Wo do not tied the quaint town of Concarne&u noticed at all, and 
neither the index nor, ns far ns We have noticed, the text gives a 
hint of tho supposed site of tho vKrtuan capital at Beuvray. 
To say of a church like the Folgoet that l * some persons may think 
it rather the result of superstition than of faith,” appear*, from 
every point of view we can think of, singularly inept, and we very 
much wish wo knew what Mr. llunuewull had in lus mind when ho 
gravely wrote clown tho words, 4 * In England, where the so-ealled 
(kmquosi brought about remarkable results, the Norman power was 
greatest.’ 1 But, as wo havo said, wo prefer not to dwell on the 
weaknesses of a book which calls up manv pleasant* memories and 
is itself a hnndsomo volume. One remark of a mechanical kind, 
however, wo muAtm&ko* The illustrations as noted arc excellent, 
tho typo clear and good, and the paper very satisfactory; but is it 
! not rather a rethwtio ad abmrdam of tho American plan of 
! machine-shaving tbe odgen to leave tbe sides where the sheets arc 
! folded uncut ? The reader has after all to have recourse to liia 
I paper-knife, and yet ho has not the solace of tho pleasantly fringed 
! paper to reward him. If laziness and a mistaken love of trim ness 
I are to bo consulted at all, lot {horn bo consulted consistently. 


THREE NOVELS.* 

R UPERT DISNEY was a man of thirty-eight, and private 
secretary to Lord Gresham, an almost sinecure position, very 
different from that of most private secretaries to Cabinet Ministers 
nowadays. He was a good-looking man, with a resolute will and a 
keen intellect, much kindness of heart tempered by a tone of irony, 
and a general air of prosperity, looking as if the world and all things 
iu it had gone well with him. This rather enviable gentleman had 
a nephew, Harold Disney, a very young officer in a cavalry regi- 
ment quartered at Brighton. Harold was not a wise youth, and 
his looks were in unison with liis unwisdom. The soft "contour of 
his fair rosy face “ bespoke an immaturity that is apt to merge 
into overbloom.” Ilia uncle was vexed to find that this nephew 
had established a footing of intimacy with a family of tilth-rate 
women who were living in Hugh Street, Pimlico. This family 
consisted of a Mrs. \Vy liter, who was always reminding her 
friends that they had a relation n Duke, and of three daughters— * 
Missy the mimic, Lily the beauLilui, and Addle, u who did not 
count.” The nephew carried off* his uncle to visit his friends. Now 
Mr. Rupert Disney had an instinctive haired of vulgarity, meau- 
ness, slang, and small jokes; and the mother and the two daughters, 
who bogged for invitations to officers’ messes, and even lor tho 
unconsumed food left upou their tables, and who asked their 
female .acquaintance for their loft-off’ clothes, were positively 
loathsome to the fastidious private secretary. Harold, however, 
escaped from the Hugh Street meshes, and was callod a “ brute * 
and ” beast” for liis backwardness in coming forward. He 
transferred his facile affections to Miss Dulcibella Surge, an 
American medium, who is described with lino lights and shades of 
character. Her evident mission in life was to marry a rich slangy 
young English gentleman, who desired nothing better than to bo 
ruled ami inode much of by ti person with better brains than his 
own. But if Rupert Disney was himself a master of irony, he was 
a marked victim of what is called the irony of fato. Tho sensible, 
self-contained, high- bred gentleman, who lmtod everything low, end 
who shrank with a mimoaa-Uko sensitiveness from unworn anliness 
in woman, tho undo who shuddered at tho bare notion of having 
a slipshod Wynier girl for a niece, had himself not been a wise 
lover. He lmd adored Aurelia Lynton. who had thrown him oveir 
for a rich nobleman. lie had then had a love atfair, of which we 
hear but little, with an Austrian widow. lie had worn tho 
shackles of a Miss llorraia Lyons who was studying for the stage, 
and who became tho wile of a tobacconist. Agrriia, Lady Femey, 
who spoke And thought coarsoly, and who had 44 the quivering 
scarlet nostrils which betoken that their owner — equine or human 
—sticks at nothing,” still hankered after the man she had jilted, 
and, failing to recapture him, did her best to spite him and to 
thwart his wishes. But he voluntarily became tbe affianced 
husband of a woman less hold au£ passionate, but more false 
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and contemptible than his old flame whom he had learned to ] 
know and to despise. Marguerite Rieder was a heartless woman, ! 
full of affectations, “ with whom insiucerity was a habit, and 
who could not breathe the air of simple, unconscious truth. 1 * 
She thought it pretty to cover herself with pearls and daisies 
in honour of her name, ami to wear dresses fantastic and 
original such ns it never entered the head of Any milliner 
to devise. She never troubled herself about other women 
unlets there whs anything in their garments or adornments 
whioh she thought it worlli while to copy and improve upon. 
Rupert Disney liu«.w that he did not lovo this woman, that she 
Wns absolutely unlovable. lie even despised ami suspected her, 
and his contempt and suspicion warped bis rain rally penial 
disposition and made him cynical and almost ill conditioned. 13ut 
he was a loyal peutl-onau who thought no man had a right to 
escape from unhappiness at the price of his honour. Ho would 
unflinchingly have s-ot the ee.il on his own misery if his pretty ish 
sallow whijso riiin his irreverent nephew Harold de- 

clared had the complexion of cold pea-soup, bad not clandes- 
tinely married a young tnarquis, who, whon a boy at Eton, had 
fouod his chief pleasure in roasting white mice alive, and who 
ns a man cheated at cards and was addicted to most forms of 
blackguardism. Mr. Disney, liko most wise men, was a fool 
about' women ; but bo was in most actions of his life a gentleman, 
“'beak ami talons,” ns tlio French say. Ho made one great lupso, 
however, from “ geutylhood ” when ho wrote a scolding and, truth 
to say, rather a spit etui letter to Lady Stainer upbraiding her for 
her treachery. It is the part of a true gentleman os well as of u 
wise man to smile aud to keep silent when a woman denis him a 
wound. And nil this time wo have barely mentioned the name 
of Addie or Adelaide Wynter, who did not count with the 
rest of her family. Sho is no cypher, however, in the story, and 
she counted for a great deal in the future fortunes of Rupert 
Disney. How she influenced them it. is for tho Author, and 
not for us, to tell. Toint Til milt is a decidedly clover and well- 
written atury, and quite worthy of the author of Jack UrquhitrL' tt 
Dautjhtcr . Wo think so highly of tho book that wo will 
venture on a word of advice which we should not care to offer 
to a writer of inferior merit. Wo will hint this word of 
counsel us dclicatuly ns we can. It is this. Tho lines of drawing 
in the portraits of the personages of this tale arc so true and so 
good that a certain pulpinoa and extra warmth of colour, such as 
aw? to bo seen in the picture of Rady Kornev, lor in dance, are not 
only unnecessary and out of keeping with the general surround- 
ings, but are calculated to give somewhat of a shock to persons 
of good taste. A little closer attention to stylo and grammar is 
also sometimes to bo desired. A Rady Retitia ought not to bo 
made to say in print, though wn are afraid that many Lady 
Letitins would say in spoken words, “ Did you ever hear of any 
one making such a gooso of themselves as Harold did at dinner ? ” 
and Adelaide Wynter, an author herself and a governess to boot, 
should not remark that “A person may sometimes wish that they 
had never known a very happy life when circumstances are' forciug 
them,” &c. A “duel a 1‘outranco * is not French, nor is “on 
deriuibille,” nor is “ quo dim ton,” as the author writos nr*d divides 
tho words. What is an “ Imperodcr cigar ’’r* 

If tho old saw, that tho eloquence of an orator lies in the 
©ar» of liia audience, deserves general acceptance, tho narrator 
of these adventures of “a highly original family” ought to 
begin by packing the house witli prosperous gentlemen who 
have well dined, mothers whose daughters are not quite of tho 
regulation pattern, young lovers who are allowed to hit near 
each other, boys at liotue for the holidays, and girls whose 
governesses aro on a prolonged visit to their friends. “ Superior 
persons ” of any kind should bo informed that, for them, there is 
no standing room to be obtained for love or money ; and un- 
frivolous people, who see no fun in the adventures of Miss 
Alcott*s “ Little Women,” and who read \ 'ire Vvrsd with u 
countenance as unmoved as if they wero conning the advertise- 
ments in tho Tima, should n&k to have tlieir money relumed. 
Mrs. Denbigh and her three daughters aro delightfully eccen- 
tric persons. Their eccentricities, however, aro diverse* and 
various. Iftich wears her rue with a diffisrenee. They live in 
a Gorman residniz , and eke out a wofully scanty income by 
giving lessons in music and English aud by translating ad- 
vertisements of a particularly glossy blacking. Nora, Elizabeth, 
and Dorry are the names of tho young ladies, who make 
atrocious puns, go to parties dressed in table-cloths for want 
of more conventional clothing, aud who pass themselves off on 
their visitors «s their own maidservants. Wo can fancy many 
persons moved to scorn rather than to laughter by the very foolish 
aud delightful story of llie two girls who, having bought a big 
shabby old clock, hide it. in tho flower-bed of a public garden on 
the approach of a geutleman of their acquaintance, lie accosts 
them, and lakes a seat by their side, whereupon tho wicked tirnc- 
pioce emits loud spiteful strikes from its hiding-place, and thus 
betrays the shameful secret of its poor little owners. The book is 
fVill of similar absurdities. This galimatias of nonsense, however, 
which the grave and foolish will scoff at and which tho merry and 
wise will chuckle over, is not monotonously frolicsome. The death 
of poor home-sick little Dorry, who is drowned in the Dnieper 
while attempting to save the life of her Russian pupil, is as hon- 
estly touching and pathetic as the rest of the tale is honestly funny 
and humorous* The author seems to think that a novel must con- 
tain at least one pair of lovors, so sho gets up u courtship between 
Elizabeth Denbigh and a Mr* O'Brien. Hut this love affair re- 


quires a good deal of “ make believe 1 * on the part of the reader- 
It is scarcely possible to thiuk of “ Bet v as a married woman with 
the cures of a household upon her. Three Sister* is a very charm- 
ing book ; wo recommend tho author, however, another time to 
supply herself with a little more stuff to work upon; like,,Vjj own 
Nom, she is very successful in hiding her paucity of mateldl hy 
plentifully “ dropping bows ’* upon it. Very pretty and winsome 
these bows aro ; but tho device, like other fleeting fashions, must 
soon wear out. A person capable of writing so good a story* as 
tills should eschew the ponderous playfulness ox calling herself 
“Mr. Anon.” 

It may bo laid down that a ghost should only at rare intervals 
and for a few brief momenta revisit tho glimpses of the moon. 
Even Sir Walter Scott, the greatest magician of all time, foiled 
when he lixcd an historical period for the appearance of his White 
Rady of Avene), and whon he brought her with wearisome fre- 
quency upon the stage, across which so ethereal a spirit should 
only have flitted once or twice in the course of the story. 
Lockhart is right when he says that “ a phantom with whom 
wo have leisure to grow familiar is sure to fail,” Tho author 
of The Wizard's Son has struggled valorouBly with these diffi- 
culties and almost, overcome them. She has told a ghost stogy 
in three volumes, which, with intervals of tediousness, is interesting 
throughout* The tone of tho book is as pure and even lofty as 
that of Sint ram. Much indeed of tho story itself reminds us of 
La Motto Fouquns master piece. The poor hero of Mrs. Olipliant’a 
story 1ms, however, no liorco passions to rid himself of like the 
Scandinavian knight. Ho is a feckless shnmbly sort of young 
man wlio frets his mother by his want of ambition, his failure of 
distinction in his btudies, and his taste for doubtful company. He 
frequently falls into paroxysms of weak anger against himself, And 
proclaims that be ia “a cad”; and vague hints are given of his 
“ badness.” Hut be is not a cad at all, and we cannot see that 
lie is even vicious. Ho seems to us very much like other young 
men would have grown to be who wero brought up under similar 
circumstances, and who were bom with a similar flexibility of 
moral backbone. laving in a small English country town with a 
m< it her iu straitened circumstances, who was equally wrappod up and 
disappointed in him, with no career open to him, and with only the 
uncertain prospect of a clerkship in a Scotch attorney’s office, it 
was natural enough that a young gentleman of Walter Mothven’s 
modest aspirations should be content to smoke and drink and 
piny economical games of cards with Captain Underwood and 
that mysterious officer's boon companions. Sometimes, when ho 
grew tired of his un intellectual companions, ho would say spiteful 
things of them, and the “ Captain ” would try to put him in bettor 
spirits bv confidently prnphcsyiug that something good would be 
suro to turn up for him ono day. When this “ far-off* collateral 
Waller Met liven, who barely knew that ho had a distant relation, 
a rich nobleman, suddenly becamo Lord Erradoen, the surprise 
was not so groat to Underwood, and that pour cause , as it was 
to the lad and ills mother. This disreputable mentor warned the 
young pocr of various “ mysteries ” which haunted his Scottish 
houses, and these hints were more than confirmed by Miss Alison 
Milnathort, the sister of Lord Errad ecu’s solicitor, who had herself 
been a victim of tho uncanny influences at work on Kinloch 
Jlourun, where the wizard ancestor of Walter Methvcn played 
strange pranks with his descendants. Lord Erradeea soon found 
himself in a constant “ fever of impulses which drew him 
like mesmerism.” Tho evil influence of tho warlock lord could 
only bo overcome by the. union of “ two persons set upon all good 
things,” a man and a woman who should together make up tho 
perfect man. Lord Erradeeu would have united himself to the 
j rick heiress Katie Williamson. She " would have fought tho very 
I Devil for him and brought him off”; but that young lady saw 
j that it was his hand and not bis heart which the young lord offered 
| her, and she declined to bocomo Lady Erradoon. Another of hie 
old flame*, Julia Herbert, would have been of little use to him as 
a guide and protectress. Uona Forrester alone could Bftve him. 
She alone, with her own goodness, could draw out the good that 
still lay latent in him. She was resolute to save the poor man 
who was powerless to save himself, and who could never etand 
very firmly without fenmle support. At the cost of A broken arm 
to her lover, aud the agony of a day and night passed by both of 
them in the ruins of a burning house, the wizard's direful lamp was 
shattered, and the hero of tho tale was freed for ever from the com- 
panions}] ip of his unpleasant and pertinacious forbear. It is need- 
less to say that Mrs. Olipbunt has written this strange story with 
the skill of a practised hand. Iler style is always even and 
correct, aud her good tn&to is seldom at fault. 


TIIB ENCtCLOPJEDIA BRITANNICA* 

a n IE seventeenth volume of the Encyclopaedia BritmmcQ dis- 
- cusses all knowledge which begins alphabetically at Motswrhi 
or Motonerbi, and ends at Ortnusd. The immense ‘ variety of 
persons and things which lie between the two ore, as usual treated 
oy competent writers* Prof. E. liay Lankester, Prof. JsQjJMey, 
and otliors sign the scientific articles. Dr. Freeman, Mr. ftMtarw, 
and Mr. Middleton write on history, and art. The presence pi 
such names , among the contributors is enough to show that the 
volumejcontains much whioh is not o nly usef ul for purposes, of 

• The Encyelojmlia Dritnnnha : a Dictionary of Arto t &****&, ami 
General Litem tun. 'Ninth edition. VoU XY 1 L Edinburgh : Adam Cb 
Charles Black* 18*14. 



' • became in tboir turn founders of schools and 
eefctrre.W miction at home, in the colonies, and’iin America. ; 
Th«r wotk before as is en iastahce of this* for the r 

aiitbaft fidir ProfedsoT of Biology in the University of Otago, wol 
etirinrihrbne of Professor Huxley's Demonstrators at the School 


fort '©onnertodwith thto has ' 

arcbmotogiefc may yet find * MmmiSM'W 
Bath, but thebtstofio houses miait, from 
character of the placed he of purely Tnodern Ve^i!##ficpi, %M 
limited in date, with a few or no 4 <rtkd Sri} khtt&ftd . 

and fifty years. This ranged hoWever^ iD^^ee a WOi^e^il* 
concentration of memories of Wore or Ires ittt&trioitt petoifa; , * 
for the saintly multitude that clustered like -beriK ‘ -the ' 

enow-white rose of the Divine Comt&tf Were hardly twraw feiffly! 
drawn to the glittering flower than were the eeleot htta 
unaelect people of genius, learning, and fashion, and evCfi of 
piety, of a few generations back to th# rose and flower* dfr 
Western cities. The tablets in the Abbey might alone' afford a : 
pretty good index to the names of important Visitors to the heaHfar 


arehfCdlogiefc may yet' ftndretnaifiiof tiwoMi 
Bath, but the historic houses iuia#t» front 


ybhe of Professor Huxray’s Demonstrators at the School 
Of Mfte/ South Kensington; and the book professes to he 
loHdUk more than a development of the zoological portion of the 
JFtafaOtmy Hiolotjij which Professor Huxley published sozfie 
yedHI ago in conjunction with his friend and pupil Mr. Martfh, 


J*fi*BgO in conjunction with his friend and pupil Mr. Martfii, 
noVProfeSaor at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

■'-We are sorry that Mr. Parker should have called his booh A 
*CcUf 9 e of Instruction in Zootomy, as the title may lead people to 
tM frfr that it treads on the dangerous ground of vivisection. Let 
\is at once explain that the subjects to he investigated are |U to 
as dead as the languages on which we were exclusively trained 
when we were at school and college, and that Mr. Parker gives direc- 
tions for killing in the most merciful way possible any animal that 
may bo brought alive to the diesecliug-taWe. The work Originated 
in the desire to enable a student of comparative anatomy — or, to 
use a more modern term, of Morphology — to work out the structure 
of any ordinary vertebrate animat with some of that thoroughness 


or any oroinary vcrceoraie animat witn some or tnat luorougnness 
which has always been demanded from students of human anatomy. 
In large and' well-appointed morphological laboratories, such as 
Professor Huxley's own, or that which the late Professor Balfour 
established at Cambridge, this sort of help is supplied by a stall* 
of demonstrators ; hut Mr. Parker has conferred an immense boon 
on teachers and students alike by enabling the latter to dispense to a 
very great extent with the services of the former. He has selected 
half a dozen types of vertebrate structure, tho lamprey, the skate, 
the cod, the lizard, the pigeon, and the rabbit ; and, under each 
head, gives clear directions as to the way in which these creatures 
are to be dissected. And' what points the student ought to make 
out at tho successive stages or his work. The method is the 
Same throughout ; the skeleton is taken first ; then the zoological 
characters are briefly indicated ; and, lastly, tbe dissection of 
the organs and muscles is described in a way which seems to 
us to leave nothing to be desired. Tbe author in his preface 
is at pains to inform us that ho “ makes no pretence what- 


he had felt in deciding what should oe retained and what omitted. 
We know by experience that there is no harder task thau that of 
selecting, out of a number of email details, those which are of < 
really first-rate importance ; and we are convinced that only a 
'Complete mastery of bis subject, from the practical side, could ; 
have enabled Mr. Parker to exercise so souud a judgment in 
dealing with this very important question. In treating of the 
skeleton, be has very properly left out all description of the 
hones, as that may readily be found elsewhere; but in tho 
rest of the work, where the ground is comparatively untrodden, 
we cannot discover that he has omitted anything essential ; while, 
on the other hand, he has carefully descried a number of points 
which could not be found in any of the ordinary manuals. 
In working these out the student will find invaluable help from 
the seventy-four excellent illustrations, which form a distinctive 
feature of the book. It is part of Professor Huxley's system to 
advise fais students to make drawings of work done, os being a 
better memorandum than mere notes ; and, when wo add that 
aU the figures before us, except six, have been drawn by 
Mr. Pfcrker himself, it will bo easy to estimate the thoroughness 
and originality of this part of ilia hook. We have tested the 
aocfifacj df some of these drawings by personal experience, and 
confidently recommend them not ouly to beginners, but to 
more advanced naturalists, who may want' to find accurate infor- 
mation ready to their hand on some disputed question. The 
figures illustrating the brain are especially clear and instructive. 
In a few instances the letters of reference have not been printed 
with sufficient distinctness; but this is a defect which can be 
readily corrected in subsequent 'editions. In other respects the 
book Is excellently got up, tbe catch-words being printed in thick 
type, and the less important sections in a type rather smaller than 
that employed for the bulk of the text. 


HOUSES IN BATH.* 

A, T first eight Bath seems to be as modern as an American town, 
XX and to have arisen in brightness and beauty some two or three 
centuries later then the walls of the early Tudor church in its 
midst, which, having belonged to a Benedictine monastery, had 
been spared to Impart an eeelreiaitical character to the future City. 
Looking deeper, however, that is, literally to a depth lower than 
ah£ discovered foundations of one or two houses recently detno^ 
lued near tbe Abbey church, we see evidences of domestic occu- 
ptw# d a t i ng more than fifteen hundred years back, the capeoious 
Ipnek ri a noble Homan bath bring laid open to the eye, with 
to bordering steps and approaches as perfect as when the fast of 
«h*<9efrdpf lo^el Homans went down into the thermal waters* 
Ttofawtttosstoe of a city of habitations^ while the votive tabfefa 
ani'retomfcrtf temples that 'have frofa time to time^been die* 
mvwrf'htoh that the residents under the Empire oouridered 
godlkMM to be w ires proper than btokdinsss, But three relics 
can hqrdly fn op* sense us called historic* for no definite hls- 


complete record than these marble names is contained in the 
sent volume, which we welcome as* a Well-intentioned effort fo 
give more than visible meaning to the handsome streets Olid 
terraced rows and crescents of the place. It is not the flint effort 
of the kind, as the author admits ; for the Key. Joseph filter 
once privately circulated a paper on the “ Connexion of Bath with 
tho Literature and Science of England,” and Mr. O. Mohkland fol- 
lowed him (1854-5) with two small volumes oh the “Literature 
and Literati of Bath." Mr. Peach's book includes much of the 
matter in the above works, but keeps more particuloriy to its 
avowed subject— the houses actually existing tnat ore' associated 
with remarkable persons or incidents. The writer is, we under- 
stand, a bookseller of the place in which he takes so intelligent an 
interest. 

We are not disposed to be hard upon the writer's English ; but 
it is a pity that some scholarly acquaintance did not revise the 
proof-sheets of his book, to save such incongruous metaphor and 
contradictory wording as we find, for example, in the following 
sentences 

In our desire to pick up here and there a crumb of information we have 
had to wade through oceans of jargon und archaic literature*, in which wo 
were nearly overwhelmed. Ono of the controversies of tho day Was between 
Dr. Peirce anil Dr. Guidott, the former contending for bursting Htm- 
linn* (I) of the waters, the lattor for limiting their use almost exclusively 
to external application, 

Built entirely of the light freestone or oolite of the district, 
without the intermixture of a single red brick or block of grey 
limestone, the appearance of Bath from any of tho enduing 
heights, with its stately rows and crescents rising stage upon 
stage against a background of green hills and woods, is that of 
ono of the most theatrical of landscape cities, and is unsurpassed 
in its kind. “ Children,” we arc told by the Son of Sirach, 14 and 
the building of a city continue a man's name” ; and few men bays 
had an opportunity of perpetuating their names with the tike 
effect of the eldor Wood, the builder of modern Bath, whore 
architectural creations show a genius for street construction that 
stamps him for a master in bis profession. Moreover, his sob 
entered into his labours, and continued them with almost equal 
ability. His first work was the North Parade, which was begun 
in 1740 ; and, had the original design been completely realized — 
which was to give the whole block the appearance of a single 
bonre, or rather of a palace— it would, with its three hundred 
Corinthian columns and pihistert, central pediment, and corner 
towers, have been finer than even now, and well worthy Of 
some of its illustrious inhabitants and visitors of the p*st. 
Among the latter was Goldsmith, who here stayed it the 
opening months of 1772 with his friend Lord Clare, whose 
portrait was painted by Gainsborough, then residing in Bath. At 
the same bouse, No. ir, Edmund Burke spent the first five 
months of the year 1772. He came here in bis last illness, but, 
finding no recovery by the change of air and use of the watett,he 
returned home to be 41 nearer a habitation, " he said, “ more pesm*"* 
nent ” That lasting habitation he reached on the Oth of July, 
2 797. William Wilberforce speaks of having here called upon hina 
with the Hon. William Windham, and remarks thattheattebtfon 
shown to Mr: Burke bv his own party “ was just like the treatment 
Of Achitdphel of old ; it was just as if one went toihtftiSrtof the 
Oracle of tho Lord” Burke's wife was a lady offittn, befog tha 
daughter of Dr. Christopher Nugent, who lived at “Chous House?' 
From the centre house (now divided into iWp, id abdAYIn Ufa 
high-sounding Plerrepont Street, the Eeri of ^ 
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doubts whether it is to way toMpose"; for H (how trtib, 
ftdvico most, lilte it aod /oHow itleert.” tb tbe 
•WMently fit tbe 'Mine wxuO, died (Jubustr if t i 76m"M$ 
eoundinn, whose decreed form In bit laet ds.s luid gutM n 
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| ^mmmfiM which it is iwwdevoteL Ijb waabuift iSfyfr bf Job# 
Stratum,* noteworthy fbllowsr af the elderW^oa f acd witkiU 
rfg€wm moulded ;win dows, fi#m Pilasters,, flirted. cornice,*#^ 
catyedbfiaokfitsi, ia a stately compoefrion of. its. kind Hfipethe 
«rtte #i the Analogy died on the morning of Tuesday, Juuex6 # 
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mdjiuaie that is accordingly inscribed on his funeral tablet, 
only that ifcthere occurs , as ”XVI Kal Jul,” The latter form 
aeon* to hate misled the good Bishop's biographer, .for he oddly 
says,- ** The date of his decease is hare erroneously written July 
instead ^.JhdB|w ' forgetting a# unaware that 44 1$ kale&d of July” 
it the iftfch of June. . The anecdotes of jth& prelate’a deathbed 
ana by a©; means authenticated, though his chaplain, Dr. Forster,, 
was. Present at the solemn scene, ana might well have reported 
eorrflilji Kifl imputed exprejaeiun that it was “ an awful, thing 
to appear before the august Governor. of the World” is by, no 
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& ■WkztaJilri am . two short s&braes #l§& hjfc. Tsmrtffu - . In the 
firat a rvy graphic picture & gWMi of' «f the 

Rgiehuk «n*»Ur.o»« the aetfc: •• ChMM^W;Mrf.jl^t^Vm statute ' 
«i <rf Heicui ja etwogth,>Bt * d#f jhw*>.fe«wp!* $?**■ % 
village in oddish Ju ire* bear* to Moeww, wfearerw wp*Jp* work 
too wav. ' Agiotiff the household othh nuetrew I# 
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Garassim first protects and gradually fall# k>Vj* ;B|#K>wa 

his admiration and devotion by #mau predate, W,m; ^miar 

whining spend which deaf mutes malm wwt utkmm* 

pleased with Garassim. On the eet*te*4ud to thp 

same lady, isa shoemaker, named Kapiton KHmoff, 

who, after m any transgressions, at last disgrace# by 

being picked up drunk in the road* Sis mistreat 

many him to spine, one who will, keep him in order, m 'm m 

Gayassimb evident affection for her, both the mi# bar 

steward decide upon Tatiana ns the fitting wife, and 

arranged between the two parties. ‘The- eervant»,..lPWtVip#ft„ 

dread the fury of Garassim when be comes to discover ; tb# 

affairs. And as they know that he has a horror pfj dr^wsjte» peppl<t 

so well thetGamssim is deceived, aadjltiagusted 
no objection to the marriage. ‘ After a rime Tatiana -imd her 
husband , are exiled to distant estates in the country op account dt 
his bad habits. Garaseim suffers from depressed spirj&f<j$a Jong 
time, but after Tatiana's marriage he gradually 'ip^nMjtag 
composure. One. day be saves the life of a puppy. whioh he finds 
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was interred coaristed, /besides the lvearse of two coaches and jdx,' 
hisservaxrts in livery going /before on horseback, so tbet.it could 
hardly be arid in its modest duplicity that, in Pope's .words, his 
“ long funeral blackened all the way.” , 

• At 6 South Parade, Walter Scott, then a young boy, was 


residing. £1777) when he made his earliest acquaintance with the. 
stage, being Men by his Uncle Robert to tbe k Old Orchard Street; 
Theatre to witness the presentation of As You hike 1 U At. the 
quarrel between the two brothers be was so shocked that he called 
out to remind them of their relationship, but found out, he says, 
in no . long time after, that.it was not unusual for brothers to dfis- 1 
agree. He stayed at. Bath about a year,. and went through the 
discipline of the pump-room and baths, though withaut the least 
advantage to his lameness. While, ho abode here he acquired the 
rudiments of learning at a day-school kept by an old name near, 
the Parade, whose name, were » it recorded, might almost be 
reckoned among Bath celebrities. He confessed . to a Scotch 
horror for imagery, and tells us that Jacob's ladder,, with which 
the west front of the Abbey is adorned on either . mde, with the 
ascending and descending angels, filled him with superstitious terror, 
while even a statue of Neptune which guarded the banks of the 
Avon had no charm for him, and apparently for no one else, for 
it was soon after thrown down and left neglected. 

If. it is difficult to grow old gracefully, it is still more difficult 
tp grow young again gracefully, and Mrs. Piom hardly succeeded 
in this when she opened a ball in the Lower Boom# on the mini* 
vemry of her eightieth birthday. Her house was No. 8 Gay 
Street, but she hod previously resided on the North Parade, where 
witfi Mr. Thrale she was visited in 1776: by Dr. Johnson. The 
Ubofcr stayed at "The Pelican Inn,” now “The Three Cups,” in 


' composure. One. day ha saves the life of a puppy, which hi .aide 
, drowning in the river, Ha takes it home, feed# and caress#* >t* 

, and calls it in his. peculiar whine 44 Mumu.* The dog: deva&ge 
into a beautiful spaniel, and attracts the attention of thejadj^ 
who wishes to take it away from Garassim, But wgjus 
.snaps and snarls, and will not be parted from her matter, One 
day, when bis . mistress is more than usually ilVhumoUred^ 
Mumu’s bark annoys her, and sbe gives orders that the dog in 
to be sold. Accordingly Mumu i# kidnapped and disappears 
Garossim is in despair, and loses interest in everything., Mum* 
breaks the rope which fastens her, and returns to her master* 
who is overjoyed to see her. lie hides her, and takes.nWr eut 
for exercise at night But she contrives to annoy the. misfires* 
a second time by barking, and orders ore given for her tc^fijs 


strangled. Garassim, being warned of this, drowns Mumu himself* 
and quitting Moscow, walks back to his native village. The .de- 
scription of Garassim's grief at parting with Mumfi Is very 


Countess of Huntingdon, “ the most precious saint of God "• Mr. 
Tonjsay soya. ho “ever knew!” "Had the attempted conversion 
of Beau Nash been accomplished, the influences of Lady Hunt* 
ingdon and her sect might have spread beyond the very narrow 
company of Oalvinistic Methodists that circled her at Bath. 
Nash w#e prevailed upon to hear Whitefield preach at her 
hpuseq but the lampoons he ■* suffered in consequence were too 
much tpr the Master of the Ceremonies, and went no mom* 


h# m # tie. work fiouW.be puMMed aa a whole with a table 
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scription of Garassim's grief at parting with Mumfi Is very 
touchingly told. Indeed all through the story the signs of w 
masterhatod are visible. The Diary of a Superfluous Mari, we $jt& 
informed by the translator, “ is intended to persobifV defiMhdaht 
aristocracy. As it removes from its originol stock iffbecaehea.frnfi 
impoverished, then degraded, then 4 superfluous.' anddW fit ls** 
in self-torment.” It is to us a morbid and dlsagrseahl# itosy,. 
and the translation is at times so rough and uneven. 'tt'jtm 
, upon the ear and detracts from the interest which the stoty $Hghi 
otherwise havei ' T " ■ 

In Mehtorie and Dime (New York: Funk & WegnaUsY We hftv* 
sokne of . Mr. Joaquin Miller's reminiscences of ms life inroad 
and in the West/’ Among them, scattered about fit 
to be found some of his po&>*. There is a exiriOus dSfiCripriOh of 
a dinner at the house of the* late Mr. KoMtth * 14 All Ikwodonr fit 
rather alt the brain of London, the literary br&in, Was ther^ 1 ’ wo 
; are told. 14 These giants of thought w and the “ literary triui.of 
London H must have been fiihgularly tprpid that night to judg# 
from the imbecile bits of conversation to which wo are treated* 
Let us hope that such arrant nonsense is rarely talked*at litriary 
tables. Of one thing wears very certain—^A that the ** Hstfterr 
ss Mr. Miller styles Mr. Rossetti, would bate said * Btfln Xtaflifi 1 ’' 
and not u Bells Italia,” da attributed to him by ^ MflW, whoa 
he said w La» an Italian who has never Seen Italy.” < The Chapter 
< on * Bamming the Sacramento ” is a good one, and give# * grfiphie 
.description of the rough life of the miner#, when urn first crowd* 
of gold-#eekers flockoa into California The prayer of 44 Larintha” 
and “ Nut Crackers," 44 chipping in a sort of side prayer for tit* 
mine," and the pawning bf riie boy forgone squar m^” ide very 
amusing; Bdt tbe book is, oh the wfaolfi,*tedif>i!B #d[ ww 

cannot recommend it - • 4 *• 

John ds WycM 0 k (Shaw A Ob.) gives hteoteW 

, of the great reformer and of bis wow hi jSngiattdy 
; asrical sitoarioh in 1366 is yery slmpty and el*mft*#if£ 

' the politiMl Um «•* ftotmk mxB pbi* t x «s* 

mar, pf the wnttoga and opinion* of WnMBf,mH» c , tfahtatifen* 
frouhlsMrmos*, veff ■ Uttt» 4 *'^iaid * 

whom WyolHFe aetot oat Inti of 'tho 

Sori^tum. Ihe book ir ptaaont yharian^-yj^t.- 

Ikyt ($hx* tt Otf.) i« i»tei^4 fl>r fxm$ polfle, 
endie thenfote pat to the form of<« «tar/. It’Wiw «w«-th* 
&mntf of two OMUMM^]p«'.hQo)i»'«f ; ao'’'life of 
oitanilea bjr a W, tttittttdaah# 
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Mrs, Willoughby's Ortare (London : Seeley & Go.) « a charm- 
ing book for youug readew. Mrs. Willoughby baa a family of 
eight children, with names the initial* of which correspond with 
the letters of the notes of a piano. Hence the title. Thefathor 
i$ away on duty in India, and the pleasures, trials, and helpful 
sympathy with others, of Mrs. Willoughby’s family during his 
absence, are very pleasantly and interestingly told. Somo of the 
illustrations are charming. # 

Iteo and Dick (Shaw & Co.) is the story of a boy who has 
been kidnapped by gipsies. By a lucky coincidence the gipsies 
encamp on the common noar the house of a gentleman named 
Courtenay. While watching a game of cricket, Dick attracts the 
notice of ’Leo Courtenay, who is one of the cricketers. He dis- 
covers that Dick is biully treated by his m&Bter, Joe Smith, and 

S irauades his father to interest himself in the boy. But all Mr. 

ourtcnay s efforts fail to induce Joe to give up the lad. Dick is 
afterwards caught in a poaching fray, and wounded. Meanwhile, 
a certain Patty Simmons arrives on the scene, and seeing that Dick 
is maltreated by Joe, she turns Queen’s evidence, and confesses 
that Dick is the child of Mrs. Courtenay’s sister, who was sup- 
posed to have been drowned. And all ends well. Dick is adopted 
and educated by the Courtenays, and the wicked Joe meets with 
his deserts. 

T*ft to Ourselves (Shaw & Co.) is the story of five children 
whose parents are obliged to leave them to manage for themselves 
for a time, while they are called nway to America. It is a book 
apparently intended for Sunday school use, but we doubt whether 
tne boys who are influenced by it would ever grow up to bo 
manly men. For example, one of the boys, when very thirsty, 
drinks a glass of beer, for which offence much maudlin religious 
sentiment ia preached to him, which he imbibes with a docility 
not common among healthy boys, and auguring ill for his future. 

Friendless Johnny (Shaw & Co.) is another book of the same 
sort. A little boy sells oranges on a ferry-boat, and is harshly 
treated by the old woman with whom he lives and by her son. 
He interests another boy named Clarence Adams, who tells bis 
sister Nellie, and she in her turn persuades her father to do some- 
thing for him. Johnny is rescued from the bad old woman and 
her good-for-nothing son, and becomes respectable. 

In the Sea Gull's Nest (Shaw «& Co.) we have the story of a 
poor boy who takes his revenge for unkind treatment from a rich 
vouth by rescuing him when he falls over a high cliff and saving 
Ids life. The story is in itself very slight, but ibo same unhealthy 
sentiment pervades this os well as the three other books noticed j 
above. Yot we hope that they may do good to some into whose , 
hands they may fall. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS (DOMESTIC), 1656-7/ 

T HOUGH the period covered by the new volume of the 
Calendar of Commonwealth Statu Papers extends over as 
many as eleven months, and though those eleven months are 
certainly inferior in interest to very tew years in English history, 
yet Mrs. Green must have found many previous sections of her 
work more attractive than this. The meetings of the t ouncil, ns 
she reminds us, were far less frequent in the months from July 
1656 to May 1657 than in the earlier years of the Common wealth, 
and the original papers are accordingly less numerous. Nearly 11 
third of the volume is taken up by navy papers, which, notwith- 
standing the important part played by the fleet in this period, are 
necessarily at a rule devoid of general interest ; but in the body of 
the volume, too, entries possessing high importance are by no 
moant frequent. The truth is that much of whnt was moat 
momentous in the domestic affairs of these months must have been 
transacted behind the scenes ; and that the lack of information at 
first-hand concerning it ia ill supplied by the utterly irresponsible 
gossip of Mr. Joseph Williamson'® correspondents. Some of the 
most valuable letters here calendared have only, as it wore, by 
accident found their way into the State Paper Office. These were 
addressed, chiefly by Secretary Thurloe, to Lockhart, the ambas- 
sador sent by the Commonwealth to France in 1657, or to his 
secretary, William Swift ; and copies of them were surreptitiously 
obtained by the Royalists through some member of the embassy 
all too “ easy of access.” The information, on the other hand, as 
to the doings of the Royalists contained in this volume is rarely of 
mnch consequence— a fact which easily admits of explanation. At 
home the party had been recently crushed with ruthless vigour; 
abroad, though the Commonwealth was at war with Spain, the 
fortunes of tne Royal Family were at their lowest ebb; there was 
disunion at headquarters to make impotence more impotent ; and 
the King who was to reconquer threo kingdoms had, literally, not 
tho wherewithal to satisfy tne claims of ms laundress. 

The great issue decided during the months to which the papers 
Calendared in this volume belong was that of the English King- 
•hip. Within their course it rested entirely with the judgment of 
England’s de facto master whether he, and perhaps his descendants 
after him, should wear her royal Crown. He refused it, but not 
without much preliminary hesitation and searching of the minds 
of other men, if not of his own. The suspense in which bis hesi- 
tation kept, public opiuion refloats itself in many pages of this 
volume ; and the expectation of hia refusing seema to have been 
•mall. Amodg the least fruitful suggestions for finding a way out 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1656-7. Edited by Mary 
Anne Everett Green. Published under the direction of tho Master of the 
Rolls. London. 1883. 


of the difficulty was that mentioned by W UlSsmaon'i correspondent, 
tbs bookseller Robinson 41 Now we hear he harlately got eoold, 
and is much indisposed ; it’s said because they have sworn against 
Kingship the name of Emperor will content them* this may 
reconcile all.” Cromwell preferred to aocure a measure' of power 
in nearly all respects equal, and in sorao superior, to that which* 
tho constitution had given to previous English sovereigns. He was ' 
contented to share the control of the army with the Parliament ; 
but lie obtained the right, which no English King except 
Henry VIII. bod at any time possessed, of naming, bis successor. 
He was, moreover, to uarne his own House of Lords or “ San- 
hedrim,” as the lively Mr. Robinson calls it, and it cannot be 
wondered that more was expected to follow. According to the 
same authority : — 

Ned uni. our News writer, being last night in Dr. Goodwin’s chamber at 
Whitehall, the Protector asked him tho news. Ho told him that vox oopuli 
said Mr. Nye should be Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Owen of York. 

Owen (then Vice-Chancellor of Oxford) And Nye had not long be- 
fore been entrusted with the management of a business which at 
this time seems to have given more trouble to the Council than 
any other- -namely, that of 11 augmentations to ministers”; but, 
though Mr. Mnrclmmnnt Needham bad been a Royalist editor 
before he became a Republican, it is on the whole probable that, if 
he really ventured on this remark to the Protector, he rather made 
it os a jest than throw it oat as a feeler. 

It is well known that, though Oliver Cromwell ultimately 
refused the crown, tho increase of his authority as Protector 
deeply offended some of his most trusted military associates 
and agents— Lambert among the number, who was soon after- 
wards dismissed from his employments with a retiring pension 
so iumdsomo as to cause much sutiricAl comment. We live in hopes 
that forthcoming volumes of this Calendar may furnish at least 
some contribution to that rather obscure chapter of Commonwealth 
history, the later political biography of Goueral Lambert ; in the 
meantime it is needless to say that the rumour of hia baring been 
implicated iu the Sundercomb plot, and having accordingly boon 
44 within an inch of execution,” may bo very confidently dismissed. 
(As a curious detail, wo note that Lambert’s attendance* at the 
Council during the eleven months covered by this Calendar were 
more numerous than these of any other member, with the single 
exception of the President, Lawrence.) There seems better reason 
to credit the information derived from tho same source, that the 
objections taken among the Major-Generals to the proposed 
assumption of the Grown by Oliver Cromwell were not uncon- 
nected with hia decision to determine their tenure of their extra- 
ordinary offices. At all events, it is a reinarkahlo proof of his 
consciousness of strength that he should as early ne the end of the 
year 1656 have felt able to dispense with the machinery which ho 
iiad so recently called into life. For its effectiveness wan no more 
to bo dcuiod than its unpopularity ; and the Protector had himself 
insisted upon the former in the memorable speech of September 17, 
1656, of which the publication of Mrs. Green’s new volume 
naturally suggests a re-perusAl. It lasted for three hours, and 
touched on a wide variety of topics, ranging from the waT of 
Spain to the treatment of the sects. Carlyle might naturally 
recognize in it a most forcible illustration of his cherished view of 
the Protector’s characte r, when on the very morrow of its delivery 
it was supposed “ that he has roused a party in the House, and 
that now we shall have Acts to purpose/’ The fulfilment of this 
hope was, however, delayed for some little time. The Parliament 
which had been opened with this great speech was still more 
drastically prepared for its work by having to undergo at the 
hauds of the Council a purge which was in reality even severer 
than that applied by Colonel Pride to tho Long Parliament 
eight years earlier. Mrs. Green calendars the protests of 160 
members (they seem afterwards to have been reduced to 140) who 
bad partly been excluded from tbo House, partly, as it would appear, 
afterwards indignantly seceded from it, for the number actually 
excluded seems to have been 99. There follows the Order of the 
House that the persons rejected be referred to the Council for 
tbeir approbation, and the answer of the Couucil 44 that they havo 
refused none who were men of integrity, and within the qualifica- 
tion of the Instrument of Government, and therefore his Highness 
and Council have ordered the soldiers to keep these persous out.” 
Yet. oven this Parliament, much against the will of tne Protector, 
though it passed an Act for the security of his person, and declar- 
ing an absolute lUcMmce of the Stuart family, aevoted a consider- 
able part uf its first Session to discussing the best method of per- 
secuting an ecstatic Quaker, and thus oarned for itself from the 
great dispensor of historical nicknames the sobriquet of “ the 
James-Nayler Parliament.” We are not aware that the petition of 
this strange fanatic’s wife has been previously printed. There is 
perhaps, nothing very unusual iu It, but it somehow goes to 'the 
heart. Was he, by the way, really a German, as Mr. Perrott, who 
wishes him and bis followers the same persecution, implies ill his 
letter of January 7 th ? In the midst of the Parliamentary debates 
tho Protector is found intervening with a letter* 44 for some modera- 
tion,” but the House would not hearken to it. The tjtuakih 

S ive trouble enough in this period, and mode it 
ovemraent to carry out their policy of .tolerance, which is 
exemplified in an early entry, where the clerks of assise for the 
Western Circuit are instructed to forbear from estreating George 
Fox and other Quakers for the fines imposed upon them. There 
remains, notwithstanding its undeniable imperfections, no nobler 
feature in Oliver Cromwell's system of government then this ; aud, 
every allowance being made for Oriental phra*eoldgy,h is difficult 
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to rad without; nd miration for the. magnanimity to which it 
appeals' the following 

Petition of Bon Israel to the Protector. What modesty for* 

utitssdty, ingtn* t$!um, compels ; that having boon long very sickly, 

I ln>g yoOAy only euccouror in this land of strangers to help me. I do 
. *wit prowfibe the way, but having experienced your companion aa well at 
majesty, I lay myself at your feet. , 

Early ra 1657 the operations of Parliament, which had by this 
time begun to address itself to the business of its existence, wero, 
no doubt, hastened by the discovery of Sundercomb's plot for the 
assassination* of the 1 ’rotector. Cromwell, who in his speech had 
not shrunk from appealing-, in connexion with the Spanish war, 
to* the example of Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, was not 
spared a further development of the parallel between himself and 
toe national Queen. In the Declaration of the Protector And 
Parliament for a day of thanksgiving on February 20th, 1657, 
the combination between the leveller* and the Spaniards is re* 
ferred to as th? source and beginning of the plot, which had gone 
through successive phases, including that of blowing up Whitehall, 
and, as the flippaut Perrott write?, “sending the Protector to 
heaven in a fiery chariot.” It was about a month after the dis- 
ease^ of the plot that the idea of offering the Crown to Cromwell 
was first mooted in Parliament. Never hnd the great man stood 
more erect bofnre England and the world than at this season, when, 
after full consideration, he, to the astonishment of friends and to 
the disappointment of foes, refused the Crown. At homo the 
resistance of the Royalists had beeu virtually extinguished by the 
rigorous measures "adopted against them after the Salisbury 
rising, though, of course, the flutter! ngs of hope and the 
mutterings of discontent wero still audible. Thus, oven beforo 
the recall of the Major-Generals, we find one of them reporting 
from Maidstone “the sad spirit” which still existed against 
the Protector in that self-willed county, Kent. Rut Major- 
General Kelsey's fears lmd been chiefly directed to what the 
Parliament would do or fail to do, and the action of Protector and 
Council had effectively removed all danger of his having as he 
dreaded to return to his 14 Egyptian taskmasters.” Very noticeable 
in this period Are the “reconciliations” with the Protector’s 
Government which wero preparing themselves on the part of corl&in 
noble families, and which before long wore to And expression in 
the marriages of Cromwell’s daughters, Frances and Mary, to Mr. 
Kich and Lord Falconbridge. The latter is mentioned more than 
once in this volume, and Ambassador Lockhart, from Paris, reports 
him to be a person of great merit, who is 44 much troubled that his 
enemies give him out to bo a Catholic, and has purged himself 
from having any inclination that way.” About, the same time the 
gossip went that the match between Mr. Kich and the Lady 
Frances was 44 off,” and that a bridegroom was being looked for in 
France. As tho former half of the story proved false, it is perhaps 
useless to inquire into the foundation of the latter. That some of 
the nobility should begin to reconsider their position towards the 
Protectorate was at feast excusable, when we find the ladies of so 
great a house as that of Hamilton suing for the means of main- 
tenance at the hands of the usurper. At the other end of the 
political scale there were still signs of discontent among tho 
extreme zealots, such m the Fifth-Monarchy men, whom in his 
great speech Cromwell bad acquitted of the charge urged by 
him against the Levellers, of plotting with 44 Charles Stuart.” In 
April 1657, however, while the negotiations about the kingship 
were in a critical stage, those fanatics Attempted to carry out their 
wild design, of which the following account is given by one of 
Thurloo s stolen letters : — 

Meantime he has hail a new testimony of God'* favour to him. The 
Fifth-Monarchy men designed nit insurrection, and were so ready that they 
hod appointed tlieir rendezvous thin night at Mile Knd Green, but we had 
notice of it, and seized some ao of their ringleader.?, as they wero ready to 
take horse, took many arms and somo ammunition, and their chief aUndard, 
a lion eouchant, with tho motto, •' Who shall rouse him up ? ” Thorn was 
a declaration in which they set forth a new government. Wo are sending 
up and down to apprehend others engaged In tbti design, and hope to 
break it. 

Abroad, tho war with Spain was in full progress ; and after, in 
September 1656, the spoils of the Spanish treasure-fleet captured 
by Blake and Montague had put all London in good spirits, the 
destruction of a second Plate fleet by Blake at Vera Crus in April 
1657 was, like the former event, made the occasion for a public 
thanksgiving. The Arm and prudent policy of the Protector, 
while contriving to avert an outbreak of WAr with the United 
Provinces, despite all the efforts made to provoke it, maintained 
the alliance with Franco by means of which he had achieved 
the great moral victory (for as such it is justly regarded) of 
staying the persecution of the Wsldonaes. One of the curiosities 
in the volume before us is tbe account of the sums paid at the 
coUectionJbr the Piedmontese Protestants, made apparently early 
in 1656 in the different towns of England and Wales* It is a 
. pity that Mm. Green should not have printed the list in attento, 
as it would have had a certain statistical value. The London 
total, which must have amounted to some thousands, is not 
given; while Norwich appears with nearly 158/. in thirteen 
chnflrcbea; Manchester contributes a little over 32L ; and Liver- 
pool (for which better times were near at hand) lof, 3s. By the 
side of this liberal expenditure may be noted the meagre allow- 
ance of S3 pf. odd for the expenses of the ibneml of King 
Charles L Mrs. Green considers that the account proves that 
41 there was no disrespect shown towards his remains”} but it 
certainly proves nothing further, except that tbe bill was left un- 
paid for the better part of eight years. * Rather later we have a 
touching petition from divers poor servants of tbe late King, left, 
according to their own statement, in utter destitution 


To the vigorous activity of the Government in these eleven 
months the spaamodie efforts of the Royal family and of their ad- 
herents in exile present a pitiable contrast. There was, aaobserved, no 
money to pay for anything-— not even, it was feared, for mourning 
on belialf of the Emperor Ferdinand HI., whose death, in Hyde's 
opinion, would be “agreeable to none but the Cardinal and 
Cromwell,” And yet means were in some way found to pay for 
44 intelligence ” ; in ono instance, at all ev*AtS, according to a very 
respectable rate. The system of political spies Is amply illustrated 
in these pages ; and a pretty twofold picture of injured, though not 
uncomplaining, innocence might be composed out of tho adven- 
tures of Sir Robert Walsh and Colonel Bampield. A very un- 
certain source of income was the extraction of money, humorously 
called 44 milk,” from disaffected Englishmen by the friendly autho- 
rities in tho Spanish Netherlands; indeed, it was not till 1657 
that the Governor, Don John of Austria, invited Charles and his 
brothers to Brussels. The 44 King of Scots at Bruges * and his 
brother the Duke of York had hitherto chiefly depended on tbe 
good offices of their sister the Princess of Orange ; but she was 
really powerless since the Act of Seclusion, And Cromwell would 
probably, but for the unwillingness of France, have included tbe 
State.?- General in the anti-Spanish alliance. The hopes which 
were founded by the Royalists upon the loyal sympathies of tho 
fleet were probably exaggerated; though it is clear, from the 
measures taken by the Government against tbe circulation among 
the crews of 44 abusive and derisive” pamphlets, that it felt some 
uneasiness on tho subject. Rut at all events there could have been 
no grounds for the uotion that it might be advantageous to 44 probe 
Rlake.” He was naturally of an independent character, ana as a 
sailor, of course, bod bis grievances against the Admiralty Com- 
missioners and the head of the Government ; but there was no 
likelihood of bis playing a double game, such as that which the 
potty officers of the ship the Adomturs expected from their 
captain. (This latter worthy's opinion of Oliver Cromwell perhaps 
hardly deserved quoting by Mrs. Green in her preface.) Early ra 
1657 a difference broke out between Charles and his brother con- 
cerning Sir John Rsrkeloy, one of tho King’s followers, which 
seems to have spread, or to have been reported to have spread, its 
disintegrating influence as far as England. While at the Hague 
it was attempted to arrange a marriage for the Duke of York, 
Charles proposed to tho Council at Brussels a consolidation with 
his levies of all the English, Scotch, and Irish troops in thu 
Spanish service, so that a force might be formed which no might 
in person lead across the Channel. But the further prosecution of 
this design belongs to a Inter point of time than that reached by 
the present volume. 

Among matters of miscellaneous interest to which reference is 
made in it, one or two may be mentioned in conclusion. Tho 
revision of the Authorized Version, which a Committee was in 
January 1657 appointed to consider, is occasionally alluded to in 
the correspondence calendared by Mrs. Green ; but, unless we misr- 
take, she neither mentions tbe subject in her preface, nor directs 
attention to it by any special heading in the index. By the way, 
the index heading 44 Bible, quotations from, 70,” fails to exhaust 
the number of ornamental Scripture phrases and names which 
occur in the text. The language of a letter from Charles Longhmd 
to Vice-Admiral Uaddiley is particularly refreshing, though in sub- 
stance it is muudano enough, inveighing against Portugal with the 
vigour of manuftid uring censors of the Congo Treaty, suggesting the 
annexation of Oran, and commeuding a shipment of old Saragossa 
wine, “a cup of which, in raw cold weather, will not be amiss.” 
Of literary or quasi- liter ary names wo have In this volume only- 
come across (besides Hyde's) that of tho Marquis of Newcastle, 
the language of whose letter concerning tho marriage of 44 an old 
friend and neighbour ” is truly deplorable. University intelligence 
is mainly furnished by Joseph Williamson’s correspondents at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, who find themselves, under the Com- 
missioners for the Reformation of the Universities, fallen upon dry 
And supperfess times. One of them reports Dr. Wilkins to be 
44 tho rising sun since his marriage with the Protector's sister.” 
There are, however, a few other items of academical information. 
Dr. Horton is to be allowed to hold bis Divinity Professorship and 
Public Readership at Gresham College, 44 his marriage notwith- 
standing.” The U niversi tv of Glasgow obtains a new charter, with an 
increase of revenue to meet the expense of new buildings which have 
since gono the way of the old. From Scotland, too, a number 
of Doctors of Physic petition for the establishment of a College 
of Physicians in Edinburgh, such as about a generation later 
was to be actually accomplished. Lastly, tbe 44 new College * 
at Durham 1 b mentioned more than once; the patent which 
established it as a University was, however, not granted till the 
month with which this Calendar closes. But not the least inte- 
resting, although involuntary, contribution to the history of 
education in this volume will be found in the letters of Lady 
Low ther to her sons tutor Joseph Williamson, who was con- 
ducting, or seeking to conduct, her son’s education abroad. She 
writes with much good sense, though in no sanguine spirit. And 
herein she was well advised, as a letter to the tutor from his pupil 
himself, with an extract from which we conclude, may seem to 
signify 

The pant 1 shall bury in oblivion, hut I have heard from Wends every 
word that you have written to my father, which is not what I should have 
thought : I hope you will lay by past oversights, and send me, with other 
things, something worthy my father’s acceptance, which I may send him 
next term. 1 tin going into chambers in ihe Temple. Do not make me 
incur nty father’s displeasure further. You know what lies upon It, Which 
is no slight business. 
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i ^ * ; . HEALTH EXHIBITION HANDBOOKS.* 

V- ^ actual results of the opening of the Health Ex* 

-£V Itibition not the least important Is the bade of a aeries of 
official handbooks, now in course of publication, that practically, 
illustrate the science of health iu all its manifold aspects. Not 
alone lithe public health of great cities, or the hygienic view of 
tjhe subject, considered ; other cognate subjects, such as the water 
supply, the tire brigade, the art of cookery, the chemistry and 
dietetic value of the various drinks and food, the management of the 
ftick, ambulance organization, athletics and dress, are embraced in 
the official scheme. The general excellence of the first instalment of 
these handbooks promises well for the value and completeness of the 
aerie? ; while the price at which they are issued, varying from one 
to two shillings, should assure the success they merit. In Health 
in the Village Dr. A eland unfolds some of the results of his large 
experience of the progress of sanitation in country villages during 
the post thirty years, and iu an interesting narrative contrasts, 
with dramatic skill, the sanitary condition or a village community 
of tiie past and present. Ilia picture of Lowmarsh possesses the 
great merit of being free from the high colour of sensational 
touches, and the practical lesson he inculcates is admirably for* 
cible and lucid. Such cases of fever epidemics in villages as 
desolated Terling in Essex and Manhton in Devon are illus- 
trated afresh in Dr. Acland's account of his inspection of II or- 
wood in 1858. The chief attraction of the handbook lies, 
however, in the value of the remedial suggestions offered, the 
observations on the construction and drainage of cottages, the 
water supply, the education and recreation of the inhabitants — 
all of which are characterized by wound sense and shrewd obser- 
vation, and accompanied by excellent illustrative plans. 

Mr* Berdmore treats the subject of cooking with discrimination ! 
and independence, obviously holding individual views of some ! 
matters, c.g. the making of a salad, where unanimity of procedure , 
is neither possible nor desirable. The arrangement of his book is ! 
commendable And novel, being a grammar of the art, the principia ! 
of which are defined with precision And finish ; go that no cook ! 
who follows Mr. Berdmore a practical directions can wander from ! 
the dear path of orthodoxy. 

None of the handbooks before us surpasses in value, or more 
fully meets a current demand, than Miss Wood's observations on 
the food and nurture of infants and the dietary of invalids. 
While her work especially appeals to mothers and the rearing of 
their eflspring, it is full of timely counsel to invalids, and particu- 
larly to dyspeptics, who would undoubtedly benefit by adhering 
to the simple and sensible rules here laid down. The fruits of | 
Miss Wood’s experience in the superintendence of the Children's j 
Hospital in Ormond Strcot are very fully and practically mani- \ 
fe*ted in this excellent little book, to which Dr. Oheadle lias con- j 
tributed on introduction on the digestive powers of infants and the j 
chemical constituents of their fitting food. j 

All visitors to the Health Exhibition must have been struck by ! 
the display made by the Water Companies, and the many in* ! 
tereeting features in connexion with it Professor At tfi eld's j 
brochure is an admirable guide to the subject, and treats ex- ! 
haustively the important question of the water supply, besides j 
dealing with the various aerated waters And unfermented beverages 
that are bo popular. In discussing the virtues of tea and colfee the 1 
writer affirms that the consumption of the latter has decreased to 
one-half within the past thirty years in Great Britain. Notorious as 
it is tbat.tius country is more addicted to tea than colfee, we should 
have welcomed statistics in support of this statement. Professor 
Attfield Also observes, “ A mixture of tea is generally desirable ; a 
grocer> who knows his business can be trusted to properly ‘ blend' 
his teas.” Few drinkers of what are called fine tens will, we think, 
assent to the first proposition, and we fear, from considerable 
experience, that not many grocers produce irreproachable blends. 

IU dealing with the subject of “ Healthy Schools ” Mr. Paget 
has not over-estimated its importance among sanitary questions, 
audit is to be hoped that the practical illustration of the quest ion 
by buildings in the Exhibition will yet be effected. The chief 
element* -or health in schools are fully and succinctly considered 
by Mr, Paget, and not the construction, ventilation, and general 
arrangements merely, but also the nature and equipment of the 
playgrounds and the administration of school infirmaries. 

Wanderers in Old London, as reproduced at South Kensington, 
may have observed specimens of the primitive appliances for ex- 
tinguishing fires in vogue two centuries ago ; these curious devices 
are not more, suggestive when compared with a modern engine 
than Captain Eyre Shaw's account of the formation of the London 
Fire Brigade is illustrative of the last half-century's progress. 

* Health in the Village . By Henry W. Ac land, C.B., P.R.S. London : 
Glowsrfr Sons.' 1884. 

On iht Principles a/ Cooking* By Sept Berdmore. I/ondon : Clowes 

& &*s. ire* 

Food and* Cookery for Infante and Invalids . By Catherine Jane Wood. 
London,; Clowes Ap fions. 1884. 

Water and Water Supplies. By John Attfield, F.K.H., &<% London ; 
Clowes & Sous. X864. 

Healthy Schools. By Charles E. Paget. London: Clowes & Sons. 
1884. 

Firm and Fire brigades. By Captain Eyre M. Shaw, C.B. London ; 
Cl^iiea fit none. 1884. 

Audmhnc* Organisation. By Surgeon-Major Q. J, If. Evatt, M.D. 
London : Clowes & Sons. 1884. 


Captain Shaw’s handbook displays gre|t bzeadtit^^1^ i^ 
comprehensive grasp, and is eminently readable forth* dearness* 
of its style and the interest of the subject. Bin remark* on" the 
fallacy of fire-proof structures, on the insubstantial ^nature" cC 
modern buildings, and on the dangers of iron and sto^ shpnl^/ 
receive careful attention. '.>•»>■ *p -■ - ■* 4 

■ Ambulance organization, military and naval, is the snbfleot of 
an excellent handbook by Surgeon-Major Evatt, th^ feal vabeoi 
which is but littio indicated in the author's diffident preface It 
is something wore than a mere guide to the casual visitor to the ; 
Exhibition, and though only a compilation, is skilfully compacted, 
and well written ; il ia fully illustrated throughout by woodouta 
reproduced, and iu some cases reduced, from various sources. The 
history of the movement that found its full expression in the 
Geneva Convention and the institution of the various Bed Gross 
Societies is briefly told by way of preface to tbe main subject of 
the book, which omits no detail in the vast organisititn of the 
National Aid Society and the elaborate machinery 'of equipment 
and transport used iu the field. The handbook is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the Health Exhibition and of no transient 
interest. * - . 


GARDEN LORE.* 

T HERE are few pleasures to ho named more healthy, mofco 
refining, or more perennial than that of flbwer-gardtming. It 
supplies culture to the most delicate of the senses; it gives exer- 
cise to the faculties of curiosity, imagination, and wonder, and, so 
Mr. Darwin has abundantly sliown us, it Opens up a field of infinite 
expansion even for the higher powers of the intellect. Not a’ few 
of the greatest minds have found their chief solace and never- 
failing delight in the society of flowers. How characteristic of 
Bacon's whole genius is the quaint saying that God Almighty first 
planted a garden — “and indeed it is the purest of human plea- 
sures.” The perfect laying out of n garden is, in truth, among the 
noblest efforts of genius. Merely to scatter seeds, or to plant trees 
and shrubs haphazard, whatever their variety, rarity, or indivi- 
dual beauty, is as far removed from the true principles of floricul- 
ture ns to parcel out the ground with rule and' compass into the 
conventional patterns and mathematical monstrosities known me 
carpel- bedding. We are glad to see ti wholesome reaction setting 
in against the pedantic extravagances for some years past in 
fashion, and a recurrence to the simpler, more natural, and there- 
fore purer and more satisfying arrangement of the old English 
garden. 

Foremost amongst those who have helped to bring about this 
happy renascence of a natural stylo of gardening has been for 
years Mr. W. Robinson, the keynote of whose tenching is the 
simple principle that oveiy district should have flower-gardens 
characteristic of itself, adapted to it9 soil, climate, and position. 
No stereotyped rule or form of arrangement can be laid down for 
indiscriminate application. What constitute tbe special fitness 
of the layer-out of gardens is a kind of opportunism, the gift 
which gave < Capability Brown his title to celebrity— a quick eye 
to the poesibili ties of any given site, a happy audacity in seizins 
every salient feature in tlm landscape, a crag here or a knoll 
there, a sunny slope, 11 meandering brook, a shoot of falling water, 
bringing in tho resources of art not to supersede, but to enhance, 
the loveliness of nature. Mr. Robinson's latest volume, The 
English Fltncrr Gmrdm, in the compilation of Which he acknow- 
ledges the aid of some threescore experts or connoisseurs in the 
practice of horticulture, has for its aim to reduce to system the 
means of making the flower-garden a reflex, ns he puts it, of the 
world of beautiful plant life, in harmony with tho local surround- 
ings, and varied in succession so as to tall tn with the exigencies 
or the capabilities of spring, summer, autumn, and winter.. The 
greater portion of his book is devoted to setting forth the abound* 
ing wealth of flowers suited to the embellishment of our open* 
air spaces. An exhaustive list is given of all available flowering 
plants, Arranged In the alphabetical order of their botanical nobles, 
illustrated by woodcuts jjberal fin point of number and drawn With 
correctness and elegance, the characteristics of each plant and 
flower being brought out as well to the eye as to the intelligence 
of the reader. \Ve should have been glad to see a corresponding 
alphabetical catalogue of the vernacular names, for the use of the 
leas scientific classes of the public, Who are the thbet likely to 
consult the book. Preliminary to making use of the exh&nsttefo 
store of floral treasures thee opened to tho floriculturist mmm the 
fundamental principle of selection and arrArtgemeht, to which Mr: 
Robinson applies himself in ' his • introductory pages. Forth* 
essential quality of style in gardening the basis is to beibdiHU 
he rightly insists, not in the fleeting und indefinable quality' cfdfcft 
taste, but in a certain fitness arising out of definite flatareftlfcw. 
And nature in this, as fin every other department ofart.ia hfrf 
laws which form the'irfcfagable canons for our gufidanCb,T«r ffom 
binding us with weary fettere, has the tenderness of a true mother 
Within her rule there is tbe truest liberty hud the no toft gemdfifc 
enjoyment. After all the discussion' upon the severid etyleMf 
fayin g ou t garde ns, the ultimate types to which w*;ere wugBSf 

*. The English Flower Garden, Stole, FtpUfan, and Arrangemss^lMr' 

lowed hj/ a desenption, alphabetically arranged, of aUtlet Ff^SStX NWMHMN#, 
for hs embettishtoMt ,• their culture, and position suited for Wf :m 

Jtobiftsotf* Neuitder of* 1 Tbs Garden," With the cc-orittfctioa^cf, Sttnuy 1 
of the best Flower Garde Mrs of tbe day. lUbstrateft with nuhyrBegra iff 
fogs. Ifcmdtm ; Jehu Murrey. . . > 

Dags and Hours in u, Garden. By <?£. V. B.” London i fiffifoffltoelb r 
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taw to tm m two fa number. One oftbese fa to be described 
*h tk# forotol/ straH 4 eced, end roechanicaL projected from the 
detigherir mind, drown oat by rale sndline, with much of 
grandiose composition in marble, stones or terra-cotta, with palatial 
terraces, jvatemlla, sea-monsters, and soaring jets. The other 
starts w iwf natnro as a guide, relying upon her DOundlos* wealth 
of floral resources, the hand of the artist or constructor oe little 
se posribtodbtrudSiig itself into the aspect of the landscape. There 
ffrVof course, positions, as our author folly allows, whore the 
intrusion of architecture or embankments into the garden is juetifi- 
able, nay, necessary. In the typical examples he brings forward 
there ate instances in which noble effects are produced by the 
tasteful 'employment of such accessories. Still, on the whole, the 
impression produced in most coses is that of regret at so much 
outlay of labour and racking of brain, the eye turning with 
a sense of relief to the simmer pictures in which nature has 
been left more free to work her wilL Who will nowadays 
dispute the force with which our author speaks of the dismal 
effect produced by the f Annalistic theatrical scheme of the 
great fountains and terraces at ‘Sydenham, the greatest modem 
example of the waste of enormous means in making hideous a 
noble stretch of natural scenery ? At the same time he shows 
kiws&fquite alive to the propriety and tbo beauty that can be 
produced • where artificial adjuncts of this kind are introduced in 

C ’ous adaptation to the nature of the ground and with 
minus adjustment to the architecture of the mansion which 
they serve to embellish . In fuct, we can hardly picture to our- 
selves any great palatial house which would not be shorn of half 
its effect if bereft of the appliances which are due to the genius of 
the architect, and the sculptor. In the case of Thoresby Ilall, our 
author’s first example, as typical of the groat houses of the present 
day, we are shown how the elaborate terrace hides whilst it is 
designed to protect the best view of the house, the artist to got a 
more pleasing sketch of it having been driven to the riverside 
below. Though it is not always desirable to choose the crest of a 
hill for a site, yet it seems to’ him doubtful if building the house 
partly into the slope as at Thoresby is the best way. Higbclere, 
occupying a similar situation as to ground, forms an example, we 
agree with him, of the better fashion of having a quiet, open vista 
in front with ample room for every phase of gardening or tree- 
planting in the grounds spreading out on either sido, or behind the 
house. Greeulnnds, by the Thames-side near Henley, the prin- 
cipal front a simple lawn sloping down to the water, comes, he 
thinks, nearer to our possibly perfect English flower-garden than 
any example he has to mention. At Clumber the view is cut 
off at many points by the formal pile of Sir 0 . Barry’s archi- 
tectural work. In Pendell Court, a beautiful old house ivy-clad 
and wreathed with roses, and unencumbered with terrace, foun- 
tain, or statue, we are invited to see the pattern of the English 
country mansion, a poem in building and in lawn. To this we 
should bo inclined, for our part, to add os an alternative model 
Endeleigh Cottage, the lovely Devonshire seat of the Duke, of 
Bedford, in which time Jm9 smoothed away whatever seemed 
Artificial under Brown’s designing hand; every jutting, rock or 
fall of feathery spray seeming to fulfil its natural function in 
the pervading harmony. On a slighter scale we are shown tho 
typical English cottage with garden and lawn in Gilbert White’s 
characteristic retreat at Selborne, sketched in 1880, not essen- 
tially modified since the time of the distinguished naturalist. A 
glance at Charles Kingsley’s Rectory at Eversley shows us a 
modest and charming, and simple as charming, type of garden, 
where house and grounds had been us unsatisfactory as was from a 
spiritual point of view the rest of the parish ; the incoming rector 
in 1844 becoming bis own engineer and landscape gardener. 
Professor Owen's garden at Sheen Lodge, Richmond, is finally 
cited as proving that the most attractive gardens are by no means 
the largest or the most pretentious. 

, Now it is not everybody who has the call, the ambition, or the 
purse to lay out grounds on the princely scale of Trenthaxn, Eaton, 
or Witley Court. It is as a guide and helper to those whose 
modest wants have their limits within a few acres at the most 
that Mr. Robinson comes forward with his experience and his 
critical . taste. The main point in practice is now the garden 
designer is to make the most of the inexhaustible treasure that 
nature places at his command. We have here in effect an illus- 
trated catalogue of the British flora, acclimatized as well as in- 
digenous, Since fa this country the flower-garden must rely 
'Upon the vegetation that will stand rude vicissitudes of climate 
and temperature, precedence is here fjiven to hardy plants, with 
tufas for their arrangement, succession, and protection. The 
garttan Of sWeet-smelling flowers, the garden of beautiful form, 
wad tbs wild garden, have each a chapter full of useful- hints and 
attractive illustrations. 44 Economy and wasted effort” form* a 
heading to much sensible advice specially suitable to amateurs in 
torticitituwk Each separate season naturally calls for artistic and 
^ebuomiostndyof the flora adapted to it; but to the judicious 
and foreseeing florist the round of the whole year will be a matter 
faK Systematic contemplation, and both summer and winter bedding 
w&M combined in hi* provision for keeping up fa the garden a 
peronnial 'Current of lift. ' Now that there fa such a wealth of 
material in the shape of plants suited to the furnishfag of flower- 
bads fa; winter, there cost be no excuse for blank dud barren 
rotoh< after thS eufafoer bedding-plants hate been doored away, 
neu tfagte the prevailing dufaessof the winter season there is 
‘ ■ ‘ end cheerful, 

out 
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afttiMswmro beed for making pur gardens es bright and cheei 
aa possible. This kgs led to our practical botanists searching 1 


end . Using a# summer bedders roany hardy plants which other- 
wise might have been passed nv*l>k*fa wWch aroiust as efficacious 
as tender exoftlcs. nay, in *me eafae* 0«,Mr. Robinson has found, 
more so, and which when planted fatbesprfog serve till the spring 
following, when they aw taken up, divided, aad roplauted for 
another year. If we can combine, a» he contends wo easily can, 
summer and winter bedding, then much of the opposition to formal 
parterre planting will cease, nor will any sensible tiori#t grudge 
the labour mod expense. . The trouble Indeed fa Jthfa case should be, 
a pleasure. “WTuSt is here advocated is. a sort C* compromise be- 
tween the claims of the seasons, a kind of giving smd taking, u 
tender and a hardy system of bedding. A sketch of such a scheme 
as Mr. Robinson has in view will show what variety and abun- 
dance of material fa at hand for the purpose : — • 

For instance, in summer planting a goodly tmmWofthto more handsome 
and showier growing Conifers and other shrubs should be brought into use 
for tho filling of vases, centres of beds, and as dot plant* la tto tager 
beds. Amongst the. best plants for this purpose are KetfaoapofW, Thuja* 
Junipers, Cypresses, Biota* Yuccas, standard Golden Yews,, standard 
Cotoueastew, variegated Hollies, and Euodv muses. For fines and ground- 
work the following ate most suitable, via.. Seduntft of many Mods* saxi- 
frage* Sempervivuma, Cerastimn arvense, Mentha Pulegium gibralterico, 
Veronica repens, V, iru-nna, voriegatod Thyme, variegated Arabia, and 
others. These hardy plants being worked m with the rammer arrange- 
ments, ami, so far as my own experience goes, with evident improvement 
to the tenderer subject* give so much the less labour when the tints for 
the winter arrangement arrive* a few days at the most sufficing fof tk* 
clearing out of tender plant# and replacing them with hardy ones. Amongst 
the best for taking the piano of Pelargonium* fire., am hardy Heath* 
variegated Ivies, variegated Periwinkles, Cotoneasters, Berber is, Aucubo*. 
variegated Box, variegated Ettonyraus, Lavender, common and variegated 
Thyme, Peruettya* Ac. 

Under the veil of the initials " E. V. B.,” which her dedication 
renders easily penetrable by those who are curious in the matter, 
a lady to whom we believe our young folks to bo indebted for 
not a few of the most delightful of recent stories has brought 
together from the Gardener '$ Chronicle & series of charming' arti- 
cles, forming a kind of floral chronicle of the year. Akin both to 
conception and spirit to Crdin Clout's Calendar, this little volume, 
instead of leadiug us on the ramble through the merry greenwood, 
amid the sights and sounds of uncultivated nature, bids us take 
our pleasure in trim gardens, and feast our senses upon the beau- 
ties and the scents which a few years of skilled and loving toil 
have enabled the writer to bring together as by magic out of what 
seemed but a barren and profitless wilderness. To the pleasant Year 
in a Lancashire Garden, or Milner’s Country Pleasures, ax we rather 
think the true title to have ruu, is due, we are told, the suggestion 
of recording iu this alternative shape the triumphs and disappoint- 
ments of another garden, growing in a more genial climate, which 
we shrewdly suspect to be that of Somersetshire, the site being 
identified by & reference to it in Evelyn’s Diary , “an a vory petty 
sente in tho forest, on a flat, with gardens exquisitely kept, though 
large, and tho house a staunch old building/’ then tenanted by 
George Evelyn, cousin to the diarist. Remains of conventual 
buildings then existed on a considerable scale, and are spoken of 
as still traceable in part, though the house and grounds eeem to 
have fallen into deplorable neglect and decay. Nothing of a 
garden at all events, we are told, survived here when our author, 
in 1871, took the place in hand as a playground, and with the 
help of a skilful gardener, and a love for flowers, of which she 
modestly speaks as unscientific, transformed the scene into tho 
comparative paradise that her graphic pen portrays for our delec- 
tation and profit. Tastefully got up, in Queen Anne type,, with 
hand-made paper, ' creamy vellum binding, rough edges, and 
daintily out bead and tail pieces, the little volume forms an orna- 
ment for the drawing-room or library table. Full of sympathy 
with tho subject, E. \\ B. throws, the charm of personal associa- 
tion round her notices of flowers, shrubs, trees, and birds. .Why 
October should be chosen by her as the opening point in her cycle 
of the year we are at a loss to conceive. But we gladly yield our- 
selves to her guidance as she takes us to the 14 Fantaisie,” a ttUy 
plantation with a breadth of flowers and young evergreen trees 
intermixed, gay with a profusion of her autumn, favourite** 
girdled with close trimmed 44 yewen p hedges, to revive Spenser’s 
delightful phrase, the three eastern gables of the old house all 
aflame with Virginian creeper. With November we pass on to 
chrysanthemums of varied hue and convolution, or moke up a 
nosegay of crimson summer roses or gladiolus, surat urn lily, a 
Welsh poppy, and a wondrous spray of flexuosA honeysuckle that 
fills the room with its fragrance. If December yields us -little 
save the Cbrfatmae rose to enliven tk* prevalent aulness or sub- 
dued verdure, nature fully makes up her tale of beauty with tbe 
silvery veil that the hoar frost spreads over gossamer Webs and 
feathery foliage* We are surprised to find no heaths to break 
tbe green background of Deodars, Sequoia or Abies omefoks, a 
lovely pine, whose robe of grev-bluo tufted foliage wraps her feet 
and trails upon tbe grass, with the first: burst of spring the 
garden wakes up to newness of life. Gland arum* uproar their 
thick tali stems, crowned by apathes in "spied lines of perfect 
grace. The mystic roots of the briony, having lam hidden ail the 
winter, twmm to the call of the sun from heaven., 44 is the white 
briooy refclly the true mandrake P ” ear author wouders. The prim- 
rose and violet, crocus and fcyactatfa chequer tbe beds sad the 
sward with their manifold hues; The rooks, which have been at 
ieteth tempted to make * home here, are busy with ' their nests, 
and the thrushes enliven the woods with theif music. And an for 
hours, (fays, And moqthaour kindly hostess or guide conducts os 
through a round of sights and sounds and scents, ever varying, >yet 
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ever fresh and pleasant. Justly proud of this Aroadia of her own 
creating, she deserves the warmest thanks of her readers for 
admitting theca into literary companionship with her plans, her 
meditations, and her enjoyments. 


OLDE I HJEXDES WITH NEWE FACES.* 

rpH!8 is a successor to the Chap- Booh 5 Chaplet*, with more of 
JL those 44 sutable Aciilptuiw,” which wo hare recently noticed, by 
Mr, Craw hall. It contains nine 44 olde tfrendcs,” some of whom uiay 
prove on examination to be new friends. The story of the 41 I<ong 
tack,” for instance, which i.s not ft ballsd, hut a narrative told in 
plain modern English, is excellent, and will no doubt be new to some 
readers, il is the talc of a pedlar who brings to a lonely country 
house left in charge of serv ants the must monstrous pack ever seen. 
Other pfteka the maid Alice lmd seen ns long nnd others as broad, 
hut none at once so long and so broad. The pedlar asks permission 
to leave tbo pack, since he is denied his request for a bed in the 
house. This is granted, and he goes away. Presently Alice, 
coming back to the room unheard, observes, with terror and 
amazement, the pack walking about, still apparently pocked up. 
How she gives the alarm, how the gamekeeper fires into the pack 
and kills a stout fellow concealed in it, how the servants stand a 
siege of the hoitso by the robber’s companions, must be read. 
The ballad of 44 Lord Balsumn ” is illustrated in Mr. Crawhall's 
happiest style ; the portrait of the Skipper, especially, is excellent, 
mid we have widow seen a better ship than that which he com- 
mands; the fidelity of the anchor and the ship’s bell is alone wort!) 
the whole price of the book. The “Apparition of Mrs. Veal ” 
may be commended for the illustrations, though we protest vehe- 
mently against (lie spoiling of Mrs. Hargrave’s admirable portrait 
by a vulgar modern ejaculation written beneath. The “Morn- 
ing” and “ Evening ” of the unfortunate poet John Cunningham, 
with his ode on “Newcastle Beer,' 1 are prefixed by A welcome 
notice of his life. The quality of the verse may be judged from 
the following specimen 

*Twna Stingo like tills mode Alcldcn ho bold, 

It braced up his m rve*» nnd enlivened l>is pow'r* ; 

And liis mvtUir/tl club that did wouders of old 
Was nothing, my lads hut. Mich liquor us uur’a. 

The horrible crew 
That Hercules >lew 

Were Poverty, Cnlumny, 'I rouble and Fenr \ 
bilcli n club would you borrow, 

To drive awuy sorrow, 

Apply for a .Toiuiii of Newcastle Herr. 

The story of 14 Ducks and Green Peas,” which if not only told ! 
In verso but also dramatized, is of a kind which has by this time , 
long since lost whatever fun it may once liavo possessed. Jlut 
the history which follows— that of “ Andrew Robinson Stone/ 
Bowes, Km." — is certainly strange, nnd worthy of reproduction. 
It nifty be observed that no novelist has over yet dared to present 
a villain who comes anywhere near this remarkable monster of 
wickedness. Thackeray mndo an Attempt at portraying this very 
personage iu fiction ; but Barry Lyndon is virtuous compared with 
Andrew Robinson Stoney Bowes, who soared to hoigkts of wicked- 
ness beyond the reach of Thackeray. There are yet fields unex- 
plored for the adventurous writer of fiction. And if Mr. L’rawball 
has any other stories ns interesting as the “ Long Pack” and the 
life and exploits of Mr. Bowes, we shall lie glad to welcome another 
volume of “Olde Ffrendes ” from him. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

fTHE Life of Mohammed (f) is ro doubt destined to l w 
A frequently investigated ere East mid West are thoroughly in 
accordance respecting it. A general approximation of opinion is 
however visible, and it D a great merit in llerr Krehl’s modest 
volume to express this with precision and conciseness. The 
world of Orientalism has come to the view formulated by one who 
vertiAps could not read a word of any Oriental language. Genius, 
insight, a fellow-feeling with greatness, and consistent adherence 
to the sound maxim that 

Never from lip* of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle— 

guided Carlyle long ago to the conclusion now enforced by IJerr 
Krvhl and accepted by most dispassionate portions* Mohammed 
was no impostor. He believed in his mission, and his belief was 
not unfounded. As a great religious reformer — the Luther of 
bit age and race — he is entitled to sincere veneration ; as a 
religious visionary he was upright and sincere. But he was also 
a prince and a warrior, and in those capacities he almost in- 
evitably succumbed to the tempt at iou of making his revela- 
tion an engine of policy. This hi a stain upon the purity 
of his character, but it would be most unjust to try him 
by the standard of those teachers who have kept aloof from 
public life. The more exclusively his character and doctrine are 
judged by a Semitic standard, the fairer they appear ; but this is 
only another way of saying that the latter naa no universal 

* Old* Ffrtnde* with new* J'acea, adorn'd t pith tulubU Sculpture*, 
Loudon : Hsld&Tutr. 

(x) Da § Men det Mohammed* Darratellt von Lsdolf Krebl. 
Leipzig : Schulze. London ; Nutt. 


character, and that the former comer very short of tbo ideal of 
humanity. It may be hoped that the dtttiisUm of Western culture 
in the East, by acquainting Orientals with a different standard, 
will gradually open their eyes to thv partial and imperfect Cha- 
racter of Mohammedanism, even as a better acquaintance with 
Oriental literature and modes of tlionght has relieved' sM>opsia» 
of many of their ancient prejudices. The eighteenth century, with • 
its fixed disbelief in the genuineness of enthusiastic sentiment, a 
treated Mohammed no better than it treated Moses; just and 
impartial views are an acquisition of our own day. Hen Krehl 
has been to the traditional sources of anecdote and legend re- 
specting Mohammed, and acknowledges that his conception of the 
prophet’s character is largely derived from them. Ilis own 
narrative is distinguished by perfect simplicity and lucidity, it 
commands assent by the authors evident mastery over bis mate- 
rials, and charms by the absence of affectation and pretentiousness. 

It condenses a vast amount of information into a narrow compass, 
and yet never rends like a mere epitome. The author's rigid re- 
striction of liU composition to his theftie is so fur a disadvantage 
that his predecessors are never alluded to. We should have been 
glad to have known his opinion of Muir and Hprengel. A sues 
needing volume is to contain his exposition of Mohammed's 
teaching. *** 

It might have been deemed impossible to produce another 
really original book of travel in no tourist-ridden a country as 
Norway (2). Herr Passarge, however, has shown that something 
remained to be noted by u discriminating observer of man and 
nature. Ilis book is excellent, bright, racy, entertaining, and at 
the same time one from which the reader seems to be continually 
learning. Without pretence of fine writing or over-elaborated 
word-painting, his pictures convey a clear and lively impression of 
the characteristics of Norwegian natural scenery, especially when 
its mariue aspocta are in question. As au observer of mannem 
and an inquirer into the resources of the country be is suggestive 
and instructive. He predicts a great future for Norway as a 
cattle-rearing country when agricultural science shall have so far 
progressed there us to allow of cuttle being f«d throughout the 
winter, but doubts whether the necessary capital will be forth- 
coming so long ns the fisheries continue as lucrative as at present. 

The title of J)r. Krebs's publication on the practical Applications 
of physical science (3) is hardly sufficiently expressive of its ex- 
tremely useful character. It is, in fact, a collection of thirteen 
treatises by distiuguibhed specialists on the most important recent 
applications of scientific discovery to practical ends. Among the 
most interesting subjects treated are photography, the spectre- 
scope, electro-motive power, aud the gal vann-plastic art; while 
especial importance attaches to diftcusMoiiH of the future of the 
telephone aud the probable issue of the battle between gas and 
electricity. The volume should be particularly interesting to 
English men of science oil account of the numerous descriptions of 
German inventions it contains. 

A third edition of Friedrich von Hell wald's history of civiliza- 
tion is called for (4), and the writer has shown a laudable diligence 
in bringing it up to the level of contemporary requirements. It is 
not unnatural that he should cherish the fond expectation of being 
foil rid Among those wbo will bo recorded as having opened new 
paths for modern thought, and even hint that pel haps bis name 
will be found not very remote from Darwin s. Such an expecta- 
tion appears to us most chimerical. Not only is Herr von 
Ilellwald’s philosophical creed a gloomy pessimism, the general 
acceptance of which, if attended by its logical results, would 
bring the march of culture wbcli ho chronicles to h speedy 
termination ; but his advocacy of his views has neither the 
argumentative power nor the piquancy of exnn ssion needful to 
render them convincing or popular. As a thinker he has neither 
force nor originality. The merits of his book are of quite another 
order ; the praise we refuse to thn speculator we can accord to the 
compiler. lie possesses a remarkable talent for marshalling aud 
co-ordinating facts ; he carries his render swiftly over extensive 
historical periods, and loaves him possessed of accurate and 
serviceable knowledge, well digested and woll arranged. As a 
compendium of facts bearing upon the history of culture the work 
is entitled to high praise, and would have been still better if it 
had been less ambitious. 

44 The History of the Family,” by Julius Lippert (5)*, is a well- 
arranged compendium of a subject on which volumes might be 
written. Jt is certainly by no means exhaustive, but aims at 
conveying the essence of the matter. The particular point of 
view under which the subject has presented itself to Herr Lippert 
is the various aspects in which family continuity has been regarded 
at different epochs of civilization. In primitive times, mainly 
from the idea common to uncivilized races that the blood is the 
man, the mother whs regarded os the pivot of the family and 
transmitter of hereditary right. Trace* of this idea tfra found iu 
some English legal customs at this day, and the Ottoman Sultan 
is still succeeded by his nephews. The. development of the 

(a) 8 ommer/ah rten in Norwemn: Hci*cerinnerunmu, Nuturrund 
etutben. Von JL Passargc. alkie. Leipzig: Schlicke. London: 

(3) Die Phytih im Uiantie der WunwchaFt, dtr Kun*t Uf id del t 
iitchen Men*, Herauagegeben von Prof. G. Kicks. St 
London : Kolckmatm. 
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(4) Ku'turgewhit hu in ihrer natUriichtn Entwichlung hi* tur Gtdtnmwi, 
Yon Friedrich vou He lwukd. Dritte ncubeartaStcte Anting*, a BA 
Augsburg : Lampart A Co. London 1 Asher. 


(5) Die Geechichtr tUr Famitie, 
London: Kolckmson. 


Yon Julius Lippert. Stuttgart : Bake. 




idea is the subject of the second section of Herr Lippert’s 
tceotiae j and in the third bo examines tbo actual condition of tbs 
family, as an institution among tbo Germanic races* Ho points 
out convincingly that all prospect of further progress depends upon 
adherence to tbo Gorman principle of individualism, and bow 
fatel would be tbo mistake' of retrograding to tbo collectivism 
wbioh mpiSlavonic communitiee am beginning to outgrow* 

. The first 'part of a treatise on woman, social and physio- 
logical (6), contains ample details from both points of view, and 
as s$ven more pasts are to follow, the treatment of the subject 
promises to be exhaustive. Tbo opinions of the best authorities 
reapectiogthe special characteristics of woman, such as the weight 
and texture of the brain, and the inferences to be deduced from 
them, are discussed at considerable length j many curious physio- 
logical facts are stated on the authority of travellers, and the 
writer-has even ventured upon the delicate undertaking of appre- 
ciating. the comparative female beauty of the various regions of 
the earth, omitting, however, both our countrywomou and his 
own. 

Dr. Spir (7) candidly confesses in the preface to his collected 
works that these writings have as yet failed to excite the 
attention of the public.. The fault, he thinks, is not his, and with 
true philosophies} dignity and composure he addresses himself to 
a nesa^empt For this be has, at all events, the justification of 
having something to 8Ay. His views are frequently original, and 
his. style, though quite unaffected and unostentatious, is highly 
individual, and as lucid as the abstract character of his theme 
permits. He has several acute and penetrating criticisms, as 
when he opposes the notion that our inability to discern more 
than the succession of phenomena warrants disbelief in causality. 
So far as wo can follow him, his system would appear to bo a kind 
of Dualism. Ho strongly denies that the Unconditioned is tbo solo 
cause of the conditioned, and must therefore assert the existence 
of some other ground of phenomena. 

Dr. von Gizycki (8), the author of an esteemed work on the 
philosophy of Shaftesbury, has gained the prize for the best essay 
on the principles of ethics proposed by the Lessing Society, and 
adjudged by no Iobs distinguished arbiters than Herman Grimm, 
Lasker, ana W, Scherer. Sixty-five essays were submitted to 
these eminent men, and we trust were duly read by them. l>r. 
Gizycki’s will be quite enough for the public. He has wisely pre- 
ferred commonplace to paradox, and conducts his readers by beaten 
paths to self-approval and the summum bonum . 

The earlier and more interesting half of Franz Grillparzer’s 
life (0) has been attractively and faithfully recorded by himself, 
hut there was still sufficient room for Heinrich Laute’s simple and 
concise biography. Not only was Grillparzer’s existence pro- 
longed for thirty-five years beyond the date at which his auto- 
biography concludes, but his manuscripts have been found to 
include (liaries, note? of occurrences, sell-appreciations, and other 
biographical memoranda of importance. These, carofully preserved 
by nis cousin, Baron von Kizo, have been placed in the hands of 
lie rr Laubo, wlio has displayed sound judgment and diacrimmati Jn 
in his manner of dealing with them, leaving the poet bb much faA 
possible to speak for himself, while his own observations are always 
to tho point. Grillparzer’s l&tter years were uneventful, and the 
most important additions to his autobiography are his journal of a 
tour in Turkey and Greece in 1843, and tho account of the plea- 
sant Indian summer of his fame after the disturbances of 1848; 
when a patriotic song made him as much the favourite of the ruling 
classes as he had previously been their aversion ; aud his forgotten 
dramas were revived one after tbo other with unfailing success. 
The records of his early years are enriched with several new traits, 
and we obtain on tho whole a vivid picture of tho contrasts of 
magnanimity and peevishness, true humanity and timid selfishness, 
intellectual vigour and old bachelor-like whimsies that charac- 
terized the chief dramatic poet of Austrian Hungary. 

“ Fourteen Years with Adelina Patti 6 7 8 9 * 11 (10) is appropriate to the 
subject in exterior elegance and pretiiness, but belongs to the 
wholly condemnable class of literary manufacture which works up 
the intimate details of private life into a mass of savourless or 
scandalous gossip for the gratification of the vulgar. There is just 
enough of the element of scandal to provo that the publication of 
this stuff is not countenanced by Mine* Patti herself, and thus 
refute the only surmise which could seriously affect her reputation. 
For the rest, it can only be regretted that Buch demand should 
exist for the tattle of discarded retainers as to render it worth any 
publisher's while to dress it up so handsomely for tho market. 

Salomon Hirtel'8 bibliography of Goethe (11) was last pub- 
lished in 1874. Since this period abundance of new matter has 
accumulated, the scope of tho work including not merely Goethe’s 
own writings, but the mass of critical matter relating to him, 
and the endless publications of newly-discovered letters, forgotten 

(6) Das Wifi ta de* Natter- nnd VSlkr+kunde. Anthropolocische 
Studlen von Dr. If. Tloss. Lief. z. Leipzig : Griebcn, London t Nutt. 

(7) Gemmmslts Schriflen. Von A. Spir. Bd. x. Leipzig: Fiudcl. 
London t Asher & Co. 

(8) QrundzVge der Moral Von Georg von Gizycki. Leipzig 1 
Friedrich. London * Nutt, 

(9) Ms GriRparzer's LctxnsgeichicMe. Von Ueiarich Laubo, Stutt- 
gart : Cd^Ls. London : Nutt. . 

(xo) Vitrzekn John nit Addina Patti . Erizmerungen von Louisa 
Laun. Wien: Ksnegen. Loudon: Kolckmsnn. 

(zi) Sabmon . BirzeTs Verzeichniss ciner GodheBiMiidAek. Hit 
Xachtrilgen und Fortsetenng hemimgegeben von Ludwig Hirzeh Leipzig : 
Hired. London : Williams & Norgate. 


revkwi,and personal and Hterair souvenirs of all sorts. The last 
ysars have Seen peculiarly prolific in thin Und of addition to 
Goethe literature! and; although strictly confined to Germany, 
the Hirzel bibliography extends over ZU P*go*» an extent due not 
only to the number of publications catalogued, but to the fulness 
and minuteness of description Sn the node of oven the most in- 
significant articles* 

Dr, Ebering’t bibliographical advertiser of hooka and articles 
relating to the languages and literature of the Latin nations (12) 
is an exceedingly valuable publication. The list' comprises every- 
thing that has appeared, from extensive works 1 down to letters 
and paragraphs in periodicals ; and will be found indispensable by 
students of the rich literature of this class of languages. 

F. Ilirsch’s history of German literature (13) has progressed 
to the time of tho Minnesingers. a ", 

The un-Teutonic appellation of M. E. delle Grams (14} denotes 
or disguises a writer of really Teutonic spirit, who has chosen a 
subject dear to German patriotic feeling as the theme of a vigorous 
epic. The writer's language and verification are full of energy; 
but the thoughts are in general commonplace, and too mueh of the 

S oera is either conventional description or hollow though sonorous 
oclamalion. This writer's thorough belief in herself and her hero 
is the chief redeeming point; the glorification of everything 
German is not unbecoming in a national epic, but by dint of con- 
stant reiteration becomes tedious. 

Of three attractive little volumes added to tho BibRothsk fur 
Oit und West (1 5) only one has any special pretensions to literary 
merit. This is Alfred Friedmann’s u Legends of Life,” slight pro- 
ductions, but for tho most part pretty, graceful, and clever. ”By 
tho Way ” and il Leaves m the Wind n are very fair light reading, 
but have the aspect of reprints from Household Words or 
Chambers's Journal. 

Osrip Schubin’s excellent novel. Among Ourselves, is concluded 
in tho Rundschau (16). It deserves to rank among the test ex- 
amples of the cosmopolitan Btylo of fiction of which Mr. James's 
novels perhaps afford the moBt typical examples in our language, 
while in the early chapters there is enough delineation of national 
manners to show that the author may become a representative 
Slavonic novelist if he chooses. The contemporary of Major 
Uphill, who cornea forward to give the intimate history of his 
celebrated partisan campaign, appears almost like a spirit from the 
grave. ITe is, in fact, an old Prussian officer who died in 1868 at 
upwards of fourscore. Herman Grimm describes the great Berlin 
edition of the works of Albert Diirer now in progress ; Professor 
Seuffort sketches the leading points of the codification of Jus- 
tinian *, and Professor Jolly recounts his interviews with pundits 
and conveys his general impressions of the sacred city of Benares. 
All European grammars, except Biihler’s, he says, mislead the 
student as to the pronunciation of Sanscrit* 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

HI HE eighth and last volume of the Memoirs of Prince Metternich 
J- has appeared (1). It begins in the midst of the disturbances 
of 1848, when Metternich had to tako refuge in England, and 
ends with his death eleven years later. As before, there is much 
that is instructive, and even not a little that is amusing, in the 
book. But it is impossible not to feel that its publication on 
such a gigantic scale has teen a mistake. Five or six thousand 
unusually large and closely-printed pages are more than the world 
will willingly allow even to^a man so industrious, so distinguished, 
and concerned in so many important transactions as Metternich* 
If his own copious diary had teen subjected to a process of selection, 
if tho Princess Melanie's amiable, but somewhat garrulous, journal 
had bc*on compressed (for instance, such statements as “ Ma santtf 
commence A s’alUSrer. J’ai du m’adresser A plusiours xnddecins 
anglais. Malheureusement je ne puis pus dire qu'ils m'inspirent 
continues t% are surely not very important at this time of day), and 
if in place of printiug all tbe voluminous State papers and minutes 
whicn, long after ho had teen driven from -power, the aged states- 
man pleased himself by drawing up almost daily, the more weighty 
only had been given, aud tho rest dealt with by way of extract or 
Uf'ccis, a manageable book would have resulted. As it is, not many 
but professed historical students are likely to get through it or 
turn to it later. 

M. de Baillon's useful and creditable volumes on Henrietta 
Maria (2), which are for different reasons equally interesting to 
English and to French readers, have reached a second edition* 

(xa) Bibiiographitcher Anzeiger der romanitchen Sprachen und Lite* 
raturen. Uerausgegeben von Dr. E. Ebering. Jld. x. Leipzig: 
Twletraeyer. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(13) G which te der Dsutsehen Literal Mr. Voo F. flinch* Lie£ a, 3. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(14) Hermann : Deutsche* Hddengedicht in zwiUf Getdngen. Von M. 
E. delle Grazie. Wien: Hartleben. London : Williams A Norgate. 

(15) BibHpthek fur Oit und Wat. Aleut LebcnmUrchtn, von Alfred 
Friedmann. Unterwegs , von Job. Nordmnnn. BOUter im Winds, von 
Ferdinand Gross* Beilin : Engel. London : Williams & Norgate. 
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Henrietta Marie de France. Par le Comte de Baillon. Paris: Dblier. 




MV Hippfeta'* indefatigable labour* on the history ©TStat*-* 
fegulated hkit^dm in msee and elsewherehave resulted in tbtf 
publication 6( yet another volume dealing with the debate* On the 
tubject intttef Constituent and Legislative Assemblies ( 3 ), The 
boob is done With much care, and the combination of extract and 
abstract is well managed. There is also a good appendix of 
biographical notices (far from unnecessary in the case Of the leas 
famonrdtoxties) and an excellent index. It is, perhaps, treason 
to suggest that the subject is scarcely worth the expenditure of 

such good gifts. 

If anybody wishes to see the very latest thing in 11 advanced ” 
reviews, he may gratify himself by reading La revive indep&n- 
dtmte ( 4 ), started last month in Paris. Here an unknown person 
glorifies materialism, and M. Edmond do Gonconrt gives a little 
story, and M. Edgar Monteil shows lo his own satisfaction that 
thetc is no room in Europe for a religious nation, and M. J. K. 
HuysmitTis writes about painters (we have known him write about 
many worse things), and M. Henry Odard (ail our old friends !) 
writes a chronique, and there is an odd little appendix, giving lists 
of persons who drive “ mails coaches ” and otner u high life ” de- 
tails. It is a funny little periodical, and, truth compels us to add, 
a very badly printed one. 

If wo notice M. Leroy’s Guide du dud? ids indflicat (?) it is not 
on account of M. Leroy. To be frauk, be has spoiled a good 
subject by an excessive extravagance of the kina which u ex- 
tra vagues ” (as his countrymen would efty) into sheer dulness, and 
bv much perfectly unnecessary vulgarity. We do no% mean the 
peculiar license of phrase and subject which French opinion' 
allows, though English opinion does not ; but n coarseness which 
has no excuse. But the illustrations are very good now and then, 
and rarely utherwiso than good. “ Uzfa ” has drawn hia tiny 
iigures (they aro, as a rule, about an inch long) witfi a correctness 
and at the same time a fancy and a spirit which are very far from 
common ; and the amount of composition be has got into designs 
often not bigger than a penny piece is remarkable. 

M. Daudet wishes his sons to read Sap/to (6) when they are 
twenty. It will certainly do them no harm to wait so long ; it 
will not do them much if they wait a little longer. The book is 
the history of the irregular, but for a time constant and after a 
fashion passionate, affection of a young man for a courtesan yvara 
older than himself, who for a long time is frantically attached to 
him, but at last, loaves him in the lurch. That it is written with 
power, and that it avoids the grosser faults of the Naturalist 
school, need hardly be said ; but it may bo more necessary to say 
lhat M. Daudet, despite some apparent liberties with real persons, 
has not sinned so ilngrantly in point of personality as he has some- 
times done. Asa novel of purpose, which from the above-quoted 
wish it seems to be, it is not very clem that Sapho will do much 
good ; as a work of art it fails because the hero » left very much 
of a lay figure, and the heroine is drawn from the outside. Both the 
moral and the work of art are better represented in some passages 
of Gnvttrni’w writing quoted in MM. tie Goneourt’s Life of him. 
We havo seen a comparison of the book to Manon Lcecaut, which, 
if it bad appeared elsewhere than where it did appear, would have 
convinced us that the critic had never read Manon . Asa con- 
trast, not a comparison, it may not be uninstructive to read the 
two togothar. Few critics will ha\o much difficulty ir deciding 
that Friivost's work is one of genius; M. Dmidet’s one of talent 
merely; and the reason of tbo distinction is quite clear. The 
voluminous Abbe in that immortal book struck deep down to the 
realities of human nature; M, Daudet has at best observed its 
outside, and has mingled not a little convention with his 
observation. 


As a biographer And critic he is less ‘ 
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estimable persons, who cannot accept the hard truth, thai a man of 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

T HE Lues Boswelliana is an excellent thing in a biographer, 
but not too much of it. Now in Mr. Macgeorge, author of a 
memoir of the late Mr. Leitch (Dlnrkie & Son), this inlirmity, if 
it is an infirmity, of the biographer is at times too obvious. IIo 
applies the adjective “ great” to his hero somewhat lavishly, and 
in one passage ho runs a comparison between him end Turner 
which might make the scoffer to chuckle. Allowing for these 
signs of excessive zeal, his life of the Scotch landscape painter is 
commendable, if it will not persuade anybody that Mr. Leitch 
was more than a clever sketcher, and a charming person for an 
amateur to learn drawing from, it does show that he was an 
honourable and lovable man. There is something very healthy in 
the history of Mr. I eiich's early light with poverty aud every 
kind of obstacle ns a scene painter to bankrupt Scotch theatres. 
His work was certainly none the worse because he aud his wife 
lived for years on fifteen shillings a week, very irregularly earned, 
with the determination never to owe a penny, and never to eat A 
meal till they had earned it. A high standard of probity in 
money matters is not necessarily a cause of good work in art ; but 
then there are persons who seem to think that the converse of the 
proposition is true. 

We havo met Mr. Evans before as A translator of Heines prose, 
and in thut character wo entertain a considerable respect for him. 


( 3) f/instrvetion jwbUquc en France pendant la rtodution. Douxifems 
M'ric. JJcOui* ftyishtifs, Par C,llippcau. Paris: Didior. 

(4) La rerut indtpendante. No. I. Paris : Bureau d© la revue. 

( 5 ) Guide du dudlidt inddivut. Par 0. Leroy. Illustrations do Use*. 
Paris*. Trcm-c. 

(6) Sapho. Tax Alphonse Daudet. Paris ; Charpentler. 


estimable persons, who cannot accent the hard truth, that a ft an of 
letters is great by the artistic quality of &U Vmtiiig Atod 
because of his literary probity, not by- bis moral character. . 
He cannot acknowledge that,’ though Heine wrote pfttee ffBd*ers» 
which will live for ever, yet there wee in him much of thenatural 
man, who is a sinful creature. Oonsequenflydft is Atapay* trying 
to show that the poet was really a man of many demesne; virtues* 
This method leads Mr. Evans astray in two ways. In the first it 
catiBcs him to utter certain opinions ou matters of conduct which 
arc at least eccentric. He is quite piously angry with Hebe's 
cousins, who were baso enough to dislike being made a laughing- 
stock to all Europe. Now even obscure persona who are not poet# 
and RAtirists are still our fellow-mao, and may reasonably defend 
themselves. On the whole, too, he is, for so moral a critic, singu- 
larly ready to show that his man liedr on occasion# Mr. Evans is, 
besides, so busy in making Heine a reputable citizen that he quite 
forgets to try and judge his literary workmanship $ and that is, 
after all, not the least of a critic's duties. 

In the Tmneme Mountain^ by 0 . 0 . Craddock onr 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Oo. London: Triibuer Sc Co.), is a collec- 
tion of tales of American life very full of an uncouth local dialect. 
As stories they have no interest, to speak of, and the dialect is 
very destitute of grace and colour. Mr. Craddock writes in a 
feminine spirit. He seems mostly concerned to show that women 
are much tho host half of humanity, which no man will be un- 
gallant enough to deny, and then to prove that forgiveness of 
those who trespass Against us is a virtuous thing, no it is, but 
not when it is carried to the length of encouraging brutes of 
various kinds. Mr. Craddock teaching by example carries it to 
that length. 

Mr. H. Pike's Railway Adventures and Anecdotes (Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co.) is a very fatiguing kind of book. It is a collec- 
tion of cuttings from newspapers, hooka, and speeches which have 
any connexion direct or indirect with railways. 

We will honestly confess that we have not read Mr. M. L« 
0’ By rue’s novel, Ill-Won I'ccrngeo; or. an Unhallowed Uniim 
(Dublin: Gill Sc Son). On dipping into it we found Irish 
patriotism, Irish rant about the Irish Parliament and independence, 
and Irish rave against England. This sort of thing does not 
need to be read before being judged. 

The fourth volume of l*re*cnt Day Tracts (The Religious 
Tract Society) contains six essays by religious writers of more or 
less mark. One of them i» of course a criticism of Renan, 

Tho Rev. J. Edmond Long publishes another pamphlot on 
outcast London. This time it is The Hopeful Cry (Skeffington 
<fc .Son). Mr. Long gives his notion how we ought to try and 
modify tho inevitable consequences of over-population and human 
weakness. 

■ The tenth number of the Trinity College. Dublin, learned 
magazine, Her mat he na (Dublin : Hodges, Figgis, Sc Co. London: 
Longmans & Oo.) is full of papers on classical literary subjects. 
Vol. VII. of tlio Transactions of tho Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archtcohgical Society (Kendal: T. Wilson) 
contains, among othor things, a papeT of interesting extracts from the 
14 Paine Book ” of the parish of Watermillock during the seven- 
teenth century which illustrate the local government of England 
under tho Stuarts. The Fiftli Annual Report of the 44 Arohmolo- 
gical Institute of America ” (Cambridge: Wilson & Son) is a 
well-printed, account of what the institution has done to farthor 
both classical and American arclueology in late years. It contains 
a very curious account of the strange Indian civilization of Arizona 
mid New Mexico. The English Dialect Society publish two glos- 

lief, one of English Words of the Eighteenth Century, and one 
of Hampshire Words and Phrases (Triibner St Oo.) Mr. Axon 
edits the first, the sooond is edited and compiled by the Rev. Sir 
William Cope. We have received No. 3 of the fourth volume of 
a very prettily illustrated magazine called The Outmg (London : 
Hiffe Sc Son. Boston : Tho Wheelman Oo.) ; and also numbers of 
the Manhattan (New York and London), an American magazine 
with a curiously thin specimen of American engraving as its fron- 
tispiece. And finally, the Andover Magmdne (Ward, Lock, & Co.), 
a religious and theological monthly. The speechifying, process 
aions, and so forth at the Edinburgh University Tercentenary are 
collected for the admiration of posterity by Mr. R. Sydney 
Maredcn (Blackwood & Sons). 


NOTICE. , 

a 

We hey leave to state that we decline to return rejected CominUni- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


FRAN OSS. 

Copie * of the Saturday Review may ho obtained ewerfy Saturday 
of M. FononuNaHAH, S Rue Hhuvs dee Copwsinoe, tUrk, and 
69 Rue <V Antibee, Cannot *■ . 1 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

• w 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Price 60. 

A^oNfEKTs or No 1,495, June 21, 1B84. 

Th» Egyptian Surrender. 

# Woman's Suffrage. Ireland . 

Church Patronage in Committee. The Eduoation Estimates . 

German feasant Proprietors. A Public Prosecutor . 

The Anarohy in Zululand. Disused Burial-Grounds France. 
The Claims of the Cyclists Talking Out 
The Franchise Bill. 

Athletic Sports . 

The Bragian Boldness of Mr Ashmead-Bartlett 
The Inns of Court end Legal Eduoation . Architecture in 1884. 
Christianity without Creeds. The Threshold of the Unknown Region 
The Meissomer Exhibition. Recent Racing. 

The Latin Union Convention The Richter Concerts 
* ***^F tench Plays at the Gaiety. Music in Chancery. 



cCiJiSL^fe*' 

At ill be trintfbrod to the District 


KING 

-IV BIILM 


EDWARD 


SIXTH'S SCHOOL, 


PagtteuUn fold pious of Iha pramUas may 


y wfirha rwf&lio 4Jbr ibeOue perfbrmanu* ortho Contract 
inwnlsslwfoiv d» Ml pfedgv Ihatnstltc* to accept tho lowest or an j tender 
7J. ^ .. ll&KKY BLAKE, iVtotfpal Cfrrh 


iRsuJiss 

V(Wta «<>4l>/«*. tw.w*c<n>«ll, H u k> 

•***«« 


S l hit the mtmbert of the Comm w 
eniurr a fidr ruptossowUiou o/o«rh district 
J lft« th* iwosmt rateteom 
•jr»U m »t ormn \WU* 

4 That the number of Patriot Councillors te 
poow to otter the number in awortlaifte vfthtno 

5 Tbit tin Cominnn Council bo (hit ted In acooriM 
pirl^n and be nominated and elected tor the pariah In 
situate reaper lively 

* It would be worthy of the support of ttefe Vastry '-■usyn 

That • c ivy oi thee* rawlutiuni be rent to the Home fiocrefaryT 
^ nrk» the Wandsworth Dirtrlut Hoard, the Corporation of London, 

anti District Boards In Loudon 

June !« KM«, (Signed) JAMES WE 


from each 
-tat Broperti* -* 


(Signed) JAMES WEUwSft.^/^,2 


T .ON DON GOVERNMENT BILL.— CHARTER for \v 


The Historical Monuments of France 
Three Novels. The Encyclopaedia Britanmoa. Vertebrate Zootomy 
Houses in Bath Recent Stories, American and English 
Calendar of State Papers (Domestic, 1656-7). 

Health Exhibition Handbooks. Garden Lore . 

Olde Ftrendes with Newe Faces German Literature. 

French Literature. New Books end Reprints. 

London ’ Fubtlehed at S8 SOUTHAMPTON BTKBET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE VALE of TEARS,” ROUE’S LAST GRE\T 

X PICTUIU , completed a ftw daj a befo e he Uu 1 NOW ON M b W it the DOftf 
O AU GUY lb New Bona hi re el with Christ Leaving the Pnlenum, and his other great 
IMcturo* l nun lento hi* dally I* 


H IW h bovtnaw vwfg in, in the chair, ft was proposed by L hkabhm, 
•wundid by tkw Right )lon W li Smith, H P .eupporten by Lmamcm llvaiXKUf. 
the Lard AUiaitsoV PKiu t.UP and the Lord OMRt.it Hamii towlf 7, and Rwolvt 
** That in the opinion of this Meeting of the Ratepayer* of Westminster, the London c 
vrrmmuit JBUl wotilfl, ifpmMed into law, prove fatal 1 1 local (mle prudence by creating a hum. 
s) stem or eeotraUaatloa highly detrliiKiiUl to the Inttxrts and liberties of the MGMB'Nil 
turther, that the history, woalth and nxiulmmuts of this tit) afford a Just ground tor 
claiming a t barter of Inoorjx ration is a rateguard of Its municipal liberties r _ 

it was also jimposed by O E Coop*, Lsq , M P , seconded by IV E M TovLtygOB, Dq , 
M t* and Resolved — 

1 hut else necessary steps be taken to give effect to the foregoing ltesotutlon and that Che 
Chn rmau be unpopired to sigu a petition to Parliament agantst the BUI 1 

T.ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL— At a PUBLIC! MEET- 

- 1J INC, «t tha KirFPAVI Its or ST «il»I.MOXr, dulr mw>< Uid tuM It 
Sic nwav Hall Lower muur Street oniuesdai June M, IBM PMIIIP WU.RINaot.Eei) , 
Chun hwmnWn.ln tho Chair, it was proposed by the JRov Professor MaRU, seconded by Mr 

1 hat this row ting of Ratepayers of the Parish of St Marytebone, having met to consider 
the Bill Introduced into Parllerasuttor the better sot vrnment of London, ami fur oilier yur- 

» eon net u<l therewith, hereby expresses Its (iocldLd disapproval of a measnro which prae- 
y aboMshca I peal Bsh-Goscmment, and lnxists a Central Board with enormous powers, 
which would be likely to engender much abuse and be liupraotleaoif for Ufa proper genera* 
inent of a population or upwards or four milllous of persons 

i h s Meet ng is of opinion that the governing principle of the 1MU involves the Virtual 
annihilation of Local Hslf Government and considers that If brought Into operation U would 
cause grrat roervase In the rates Slid eypeiidltare,and decream In the persona] ear* mid super- 
vision on the part of those who have hitherto a* local authority occupied thetpselvea fa Iha 
1 m al government of the metropolis ’ 


to consider tho London Government Htil.J B FuiOB £mi J P , In the chahr. It was 
moved by Mr 3 H Motx, seconded by Mr J 1 OulVALO, and Ressilved by an Over- 
whelming majority i* 

fbat tite Government of London BUI, if passed, wtU vest In a Central Connell of MO 
members the government of the whole Metropolis will be destnu live of the principle of 
Local belt Government and wilt tend to (xtravaganco la Expenditure, aud that the Chair* 
man be requested to sigu a petition against the JIM 


J-V B1 ltMINGTl \M -WAN TED in Hcptcinbfcr in the GIK1 S (iHAMM 111 hC HtlOL 
Aston Birailugliam, an ASSl^l AN 1 MlSllU-sM Lvrtlflcated Subjects i Lngtish 1 reueb, 
an I German Salarx from MS to flQO nc onlli g to quullilratlons 
burros of application and further portlrulnro ma\ Iw obtained on application to the 
bicxHTtiti Kins Ldward u School New Stmt, Birmingham 

Birmingham Jupc j, 19H 

THE KEV. H A. 1>. SUHK1DGE proparps YOUNG BOYS 

X for the Pul lie Schools, at Iha V i arngr High l^Igh, Knutribrd 


rjOSSALL SCHOOL.— ELEVEN ENIRANOE SCHOLAR. 

XL SMI PH will be cumpctcil for Jul} 1 \ alur hrom 70Lulm os (covering Hchool foes) to m 

Limit of age lunkirs I4f Hcnlors If* and 101 ( andldnlcs mav be examined atOxtorAr 

lto-ssll as preferred in Classics or Matliuinatics —Apply to Hove rend the Uiuu-MAS'iltt, 
KossalJ bchuol Elietwood f 

JiETTES OOLLKQr, EDINBURGH. 

A number of OP1 N sCITOT ARslflPH »ar> x * from AflO to i»> will be Open for Compitt- 
tUn In Ju)> I cr |>articulars apply to 11 rad Mahibii 

THE V10AR of BRILLLY (Horofonlsliirn) "desiiM “to 

X recommend a giod FHIVA1E N ilOO], In Surrey from which bis has Just 

S alnod a Public Hihool bchclarsblp — id Ires* ltov J W 1 mi , Hr Hit} karate, \\ bitnry, 
IcuiordihiM 


MIDLAND RAILWAY —TOURl&r ARH ANGLM ENTS, 

"X i(tU TOimtsr ru ELI H will be Issuiil from May 1 to Gctlfhcr II Ml 
It or particulars, ace Time Tables aud Pr jgrammes, h* iwl lq the t mpany 

JOHN NOtfLh Uciuiral J fanaytr 

Derby, A pril I88t J 

T LFRAGOM.BE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 

X beautiful i oast and Inland smrocry of N» rth IX von, Tivo arre* of ornumi ntxt ground* 

} .awn J ennis Courts i & o moms 1 abk-d bAU at srparate table* from Six to Light l M 
,arge Sea-Wuler Hwfmnnng Bath t alto Private Baths — Aiidrcns Mavagkr 


XPREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, City of London -The 

X Coromlsrioucrsor Hewers of the City of Loti inn will meet in the Guildhall of tho said 
City. on ruesdaj July a IBM, at half post , lwelvc o cluck t»red*riy,torecciva Tenders lor the 
purchase of valuable Jbmhold Urouud lUntts Ac ami liemsiuda of promises, os under, 

Mo 41 Boringliall Strwl at a Ground, Kent of fisi per annum „ 

rromiass eothei oi Fora Htmt and MIUou Htrcet at a Ground Kent of 4150 par annum. 

lfo n Upper rharainHtroet at a Ground Rent of *17 » par annum 

Mo l Joidliv 1UU Building* Improved Rent ol a:<> per annum kw Hi years 

Premises Sidney Avenuo, Moor Lenc et a Greund R»nt of 415 per annum 

Mas !M ana IM > loot Mftfot ueor OflfaLbanecrv ixme.at a Ground Rent ofXlflO per annum 

FartkuUro Odd FUu* of Iha premises may be had at tub Offlue, together with the Loedluoiis 

Tenders must bo oeftfed endowed outside “ Teti ler for FrrchpM Ground Rents Ueslnrhall 
Street/ 7 Ac (stating tbepramlsce.es the ease Buy bo), end baaddiwssed to the unduvigucd. at 
thleOBke, and must lie delivered before Twelve o cmek oy the said day oftrMty 
Tpie Comte sslooew 40 net bind thumroi vyj to eceout the hutfuwt or any tender 
Parties snndlftg tn proiiosals must attend person ally or by e duly authorial d egvnt athalf- 
peat Twelve odock on thesaki day end be then prepare I (If tlkir tender befaN cixed) to pay 
the required deposit of 1« per cant on the purchase money, end to cxevute an agteemvnt lor 
the completion of the puiwheee agreeably to the Conditions of hale 

11FJVHY BLAKE, Pi niupolCYwL 


June 11 imf to couNdcr the provisions of the London Gaiernmvnt Bill, Mr Cburchwartuo 
\V JMiTMAonTT lu tlir 4 hair, the lollowlng Resolution was adopted — 

1 hat this Meeting while acknowledging the necessity ol reform In municipal administra* 
Bion,U of opinion that the best mode or prom ting the same is by the devclopfmnt of Local 
Keif (vovemmi ut which the I ondon Government Bill pro* tlcally destroys i the! tho Metro* 


pol * Is for too Urge an i (hr Interest, of its Inhabitants much too 
body o» X40 meu exercislii). emewot and ocononuo supervleloo 


adinlnlstiutlun ol eicrv uunh 


Jov«mnient Bill practically dsutroysi that tho Metro* 
>f its Idhabitants much |no varied to admit of Any one 
and ocononuo supervleloo over the requirements and 


Btwt Mffii?\8?. IUk * u ‘ 


TO BUILDERS «nd Others. — The Streets Committee of 

X the Commlaafonsie of Bowers of the City of Load m will mret In the Guildhall of the 
•old City* on l rid ay. June *7.Vte4, at Wo oelciflk prsritel) , to receive IVmicr* tor the ervetloo 
of&ibtorrauesn ywnals and Water Closets la front or the Royal Exchange, tn acerrdanro 
wRh nMM and Bpsc lt Mdlon te bo sew> at the omce of the Engineer to tho VemmteriOBora la 

nt the said Offlee to .be sraletL andorsed “ Tender 
for Urinals, «to , be a d dr essed to Urn undersigned, and delivered before Two o clock on the 

^KmaB^ngjMnpoeatsmeuit attend pereouaily, or by a duly authorised agent, at Two j 

°fK?nr8y wBlhe ro^fired for tbeduep 


For the iafe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 

STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 

A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all bices and 
I’iilps, «ent by P\R(LLS POST to unj address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt ot 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps oi* Puetal Order, payable to 

HE^RY STONE & SON, Manufacturers aud Patentees, BANBURY. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“ It has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 

favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water ." — Bntish Medical 

* 

Jow nal , May 31, 1SS4, on the International Health Exhibition. 


GOLD MKDATj, 

CALCUTTA EXHI BITION, MM. 

FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


btoddaut, VuaitiNjbrgnalot. 


CEYLON CHOCOLATE* 

Ftvpared from Cosoa onto rscantiy eultlvgteA in the 
Island, and rsdnrd sugar, gavourua with V anUlo. 
NINETEEN FEI3UI MEOAIA 


HEAL & SON'S 

NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 

(A* Exhibited it the Health StUbtUen.) 

WMrautedEOQdeadMrvicvftbtoata^rymoderBfeajnricB, S ft,, 28s., sft 6{n.,22s«; 

A Catalogue of ft'datcads aad* Furulturt, with 9p0 Doalgag, nod Price LMt 0 t 
Bidding, free by post. 

m to m TOTTENHAM COURT HOAD, W. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES 


.«KwmTEi> jKssurance. 


Q V N FIRE nod 

M ; ' THB**nsKj!m.s muHt.JUk <PAUteMil 

^.OXrOKD HTfUtttT ((Wtof V«M»» ~ - 

Foreign' Incur amt* »l tuedenue mus«. * 

aim ImrtwdicN 


LEGAL AND 


Tie Socielrj^f include the following ; 

of liouth-Cluims : 

^wecrion againat oroiuiou to pay premiums: 

*wide residence alter one year in ordinary cases: 
tisrantee of Surrender- value : 

Freedom, after one year from forfeiture through suicide. i 
io neyr explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

^ /fisted Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. , 

£. A. NEWTON, 

fflBces, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. | 

JO It T II EH N A S S U R A N 0 iT~ 66 M P A N Y. j 


G Jn LIFE ASSURANCE! 
'TlETY. 


N orthern assuuanob company 

fetahlWhed iw. 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND AUROAD. 

LON DON _l MUOKOAIE r*lKEET, E.C. AUEKDAEN-U KING STREET. 
INCOME asd FUNDS Um9/. 


Fire Premium* gwo.fwo 

Lite rhBinlttiiM IfM.ooe 

Iute>«*f I*4,0*f> 

Aaramulntou Fund* ££,890,000 

"MOimiKliN FIRE and LI FE~\SSUUANCEliOMl'AN Y. ' 

EnTAIO/ISMED 1VW. 

ABEIIDKEX-4 KINO STREET. LONDON'-) MOORGATE STREET. I 
Accumulated Fuhd*, «,«! M.aoo. 1 

The F«wt y -eighth Annual General Meeting of the Company wuhrlil vithin their hmieeat 
Aberdeen. *m Friday. June >3* iwu, when the Director*' Report way adopted, and a Div.dvnd 
of n per that*, free of Income-tax. «a» declared. 

TH* following are exUuv'te fru.ii the Hr port aulimltted 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Till 'Premium* received text year amounted Lif MA.XU in*. ML, which, oamparrd with 
SUW.hto s, in the pvevluu* > war. *ht»W tlmutwtuutuil increase *»t xiio^mo l», ad. A notewnr.hy 
fvoturw of tht# iiHtreaec i» that it U *prvad in tathfuctury proportion* over all the mam wucUuiu 
or the Company'* hnalue**. 

lire Louie*, though put an heavy a* In ln»f, were again above the average, and amounted to 
JXMMM 17*. .Id.. urtU'tT percent, otthe Piemtunny. Tlie gouorul average of the Cuinimn.v** . 
MMrlciH* from the beginning I* now WW per <vm. 

The Lattet*** of Management {Including uaimiil*»i<m tr> agent* and charter* of eweiy kind) 
cnine to XlfW,N77 Ne. nxl . or :ta»‘i3 per cent, ut the premium*. Thi- i*au lunnuc uf I tl per 
cr ut. compared With the prvrm no year, and i* pr.m-ifnlly dna to the introduction of rntnii 
important change*.' from which l*n«Uo>al remit* am ultimately expected. in the iimDo^crtiuit 
Of tit* huiliwu In the United State*. 


or the huahioa* In the United State*. 

The remit la that, alter reserving the vionl 33 per cent, uf the premium* to rover Uahilltii* 
undercurrent policic*. a profit wa* cnrttvd of jfli.lli lb*., Which ahin ha* been banxfcfred to Uie 

ervdit of the General Account of Proht and Lon*. x*- a -* 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Acwrance Branch.— 1 The new AiMirancet during the year, after did nothin of re-aMuranrc*, wive* u T'\»r 

rwavhfd In flic aggregate tliv mini oi £ 177,71*1, of which AH .773 wet for i-ndo wnv ut m iira-ig-« « M hl%l 

payable at death or on the nttu iiinrnt yl a *t* cl lled.il sc* 1 hote new «x«iirnn>r< \ ie!dcd -ntuml 

premium* amounting to Wv. tkL, and *l*ijpv premium* amounting iu *1,07/ Ik*, it <J. 31 t 

The total Ineomu of the year mud ml ini interest) w»4 £/jI p 'i 7^ In. tat; 

The Claim* amounted to ct 1 1,103 3*. M., of winch tlie turn of xs,o<u 3a. M. wat for end iw- r 

immt* and endowment ibMinim-v* payable durluir life. v< 

The Kviwntr* of Nauagemeut tinciodlng eommliuioii) were limited to 10 per cent, of the _ k .,, 

premium* reite.Vf<l. 7 Ml.NCIMJ 

Annuity Hrauun.— The turn of £0 JEM ;t.4d. wa* received fur annultie* granted during the - 

year. 

I he whole Fund* of the Life Department how amount tu XI, 773,339 0*. tel., nhuwlng an iu> a a 
enwM for the year oJ XlOT.Tau 13*. 7<1. T^h T" 

DIVIDENjy. I I J-' 

Tlie hnlanew at the credit of Profit and I*m* iln.’linllug the turn brought forward harm the II 

J irvvlou* ) ear, and the profit «m me lire nn-ount ui M ti amount*, alltn ehiirglnit thr interim ▼ T 

liVidrud uf XI per »lum> i»anl m llircmbi^r lint, to i-umiM 16*. xd. Out «*f On* mini thv liirti-iur* 

Tr,-<umiK-n<l thill a turthur Uniilt'ivl ul xl jwr .Imre lie now lUN-.arctl. making' u Mui ihvtribu- 

tiou of pro lit* Air the i ear of iiaf,iwo, mid lou' mg x.#t.Uiu Ij* Yd. to ho cut rwd tnrwurd, SPEC! A LL. V 

Lnr§tfori JiourJ 1 / JJtuclui't, 

C/niinnnn - Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Hart. 

Colonel Robert Raring. I Alexander lieu 11 Gowhen. E*q. A l,. T v \tra 

Ernect Chaplin. E*<i. I William Eporltm lluMnnl. K 1 * J 

Philip Currie. E*n.,C.n I Perdmatul Mar* hall lluih,E»4* 

George John Fenwick. E«(1. I llcnry J*»m - l.iihliock, E*4> *1 t n lwu« uuc 

Alexander l‘«ar«ou Hwtclu r , Ewj. I John Stewart, L*o. 1 m w.t> 3 net 

Willmm Wulklnthaw, E-q. 

Flint DFPAitTMrSi -J VMEs ROIl'J, Vamuter* PKAI1S* feO.Vl 

Life DhvynijihM THUS. 11. COOKE,<l«.(u(jry. 

E. WILSON. fro 111 PXTt'SS of ft 

Wrw <»•/./ VALENTINE. 

tViidoiof the Report, with the whole Armtint* nf the Company for the year M«, may be SOU 

eridamed from any the Cumpam 1 UUlci: * ur A; t nm -. 

r rilE COMM ERC i A li UNION ASSUKANCK~COM PAN Y. ynCCAT 

HUE. LIFE. MMUNE. IVIvr I M I 

Capital fSUy mibavrlhed i3 P vn,nno 

Capital paid up XJio/hV I 

Lite Fund in Special Truat I'or l.ifo l'ohcy llohlco exceed* . . r»i3.mw 

tHIiwr k und* Al.wnO.nno 

TOTAL 1NVI.-Tl.il FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Annuel l'remii.ta liuomecxttC«l* aLuoviuj 

Cmw UVKK'VK^iV anil 90 COHNIULL. LONDON, E.C. wjr-w> **1^, 

WrnT LNo 0 *piik-m FALL .MALL, LO.MiMN. S.W, Mil, rAltv 


rouiiidUwk Lwy teaty Irnd ytnif eugSdjjj Eft fi 


H IE N I X FIRE 

■ LOMBARD STRKST mi* CHARIRO CBO*L 
lumrance* again*: I*oa« by F|ru nut I4ghtuing edboSlil It *H Sgrti 
].(!** liiaJm* arfeftged with prompUftuwntMltUMRiwItjr. j 

JOHN *. BROOM tt 


H U N YADI JA NO&g 

“ The Best Natural Aperient l Voter'* 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 

“ Certain and painless, soft and mild}' 

Professor Von GARTNER. Stottgarb 

" Most pleasant to the palqfe" 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, MuAicb. » 

The neme of the “APOLUMARfS COMPANY, LIMITED," 
on the Label secures genuineness. 

Oj all Chemists and Mineral }Vater Dealers, at is, 67. tS* Is^fit^fotAt, 

MAX GREQER’S 

CARLO W ITZ, 18 78 . 

Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six diflVnmt kinJs, 
carriage paid, IUk. 8tL 

8IIABKII0LDERS* 

OA:jEt*LiOWtT. Z- 

24s. por diy.cn. Fully nuturcd,Juiving been iwtt&4.|;h«e yedrs. 

CARLOWITZ. 

J 8rt t 2is., 32a., 42a., GOa. pur iIwkvq. 

FOR OTHER WIRES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICK LIST. 

MAX OREOTR, Limited, 

WISE ME15CHASTS -TO 1IEK MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

lltAb Offlcu : «« SUMlfEIt STtlKKT, SOUTH WAUK. 

Convenient Touting Rooms and Order 0ir.ee* : 

7 WINCING LANIS, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 

\j| PEARS’ _SOAP. 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKIN&. 


Mr. JAMFS STAUTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
41 I nl w:\ns use it 1113 sulf and recomnieud to my Fatientsh 
PKAI1S* SOAP, in prnereace to any other, us being more fieo 
from ciri ** of alkuli nud other impurities prejudicial to the skin.*' 
SOLD EVEBTWHLBE. 


HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE.* 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


P [FERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established OLD llKuAD STKLKT. L.C. , and n PALL MALL. S.W. 

Capital. Jtl.wu.Oiio. Paul- up ami Juvwtcd, iiou/do. lwul Invoked k und*, over iI.vhi.'xio. 
Inturunccaagainit birv on i*n»,<cr|jr in all ixirti ut the w 'rid at inodcrate r.itc* uf Iirnitmin 
l'ruiii|>i and libcfttl Bvlllcmcut o) *ia»nn. Putiutf* iallind Uuu at Midsummer ahuuhl be 
ri:u«»*od uu ur Iwiurc July v, or tlie fame will Kuwait v.nd. 

L. CUZE.VS SMITH, Central Sfunavnr. 

L ondon ahsurancis coupouation. 

Ktft.bltelicd by lluyal Charter. A.l>. liju. 

7 ROYAL £XCIIAM*L, L.C., a»o m FAUL1AMLNT STREET, MV. 

Marlnv. Fliw. and Lllh Auurancoa have bctu grained by the Curpurattuu for mow than a 
Ctnturv and a halt. 

Fund* ill liand exceed £9^00, fl». *• 

CORN III 1*1*. — Perils abound on every aide! The 

V* RAILWAY P.V*;>K»tiEntV ASSURANCE COMPANY mn.rv* ajralnit A-chlvnt* 
of all hbHle.on Land nr Watui'.und ha* ibu l.aruv*t 1 11 v.-itcd Caiwtul.tliu I.Higval Ini'umc, and 
pay* yearly tl»0 kawett Anumnt »l' I uf any Aocnlontnl Asvilraiicr L'ompnnr. 

I'haii'wam, IIauvim M. FamOIIIIam. Kwt "Ai»i»iy tq the Ckrk* ni thu Itailuay Mwihms.lhe 
Lonul Ajrciilii, or WcM-ciid Uittcc. * Grand llutei Duddluga, Churl ng Cfo**,\»r at 1 lie Head 
othre, C t CuruJitll. London. K.C. \Y. VI AN, Oku. 

r piIF"i^Ni)O^JoY^ _ ST^ k 7 Li^iu'd.-^NOT fc E 

*»* I* hereby given that tlie RATE of I NIK REST alhrwcd at the Itciul tldlon and 
Brauclvceof thlaUenk on lte|m*ii«,Mihir<.t to beven daye’ itutlve or witlidiawal, w tills du| 
reduced to OXK VKK CENT, par annum. 


MR. FARQUrt ARSON, . 

Resident Manager and S.dretary. 

DIMNESS OF SIGHT 

And TU.1NPNESS pro frcQuerillv cau*cd hy the uar of ttn«uRiih)o Spcctadet. Bit luliii* 
ilriicditt « rite-:— "I hutetr.fil the principal optician* or it him t *uo:c«*, but y«mV apecChelrr 
*u - t ii'liiiiralily . Mr. II. l.AUll'lNCK,F.S.H M LVitu!i*t optician. I A OLD IIOND tri’Rgri’, 
w icni iiiMiliy ad*pu hL improved ipvctaplo* to e^ixt and wUeugiheu the weahbat oighta. 
I'aini'hh‘1 L'untaimng negation* lor tlto pfi-tcrVatlntt of aighl Iroe. 


BOOKS, &c. 


bFtlpev* Street, Mniiui Qmue, 

iuuvULisok 


W. F. NAKUAWAY, Qeneral ifneotfer*. 


JjONDUN LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 

^Writf-Isord HOLtJHWN. . 

Ffet* IVcaiifrufr— Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, U p , Hi* On>*t IhF DPHD JkltCU- s 
BUUIOI* of DURUN. Lord TKNNY8GX. E. U. B|?RBU|tY, Kji. 

7'* nun, e-Uinl ltfH'UH I ON* Karl of CARNARVON. Reri: enKMUtyEIlY. 

The ldhrery coutain* 1 w»a»P volume* iff Ancfcitt »u«l Moderu XAuni*X* In' VutsUA 
lengtiauv*. • t . ■ 

SiiiHH-iiption, £3 a rm wnhnjd entrance frc. pr fit with en|r*n«* MtM «0 fJHbtlVtehibdrr 
a)ii]>, tw. Filter, » viilmiK* ere nilpwcd le douAiry and u-n to tows meiMgr*. > Nestmitooitt , 
open from le t" hull- pa»t U. Catalogue, W/A. juice Iu*. to Hcuilter*, 
priue 3*. \ to Mvmtwr*, U. l*nj*peutu*pAaiPIdieatiiiii. 

ROHERY WABBMON* *ctm 
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A58ISTFD £Y UPWARDS OF MSI JMDUED CONTRIBUTORS 


EDINBURGH ADAH & CHARLES BLACK. 



Just pubUalted, crown 8 yo 400 pp. handsomely bound. 104 fld 

NINETEEN CENTURIES of DRINK in 

LNtaTAM) h By Richard \ALrt French J)( 1 , LL B 

F 8 A Hrrtof of Llui) martin and Rural Dean, Author of iho II story of 
Toasting * 

of anecdote and Illustration In Ur French g rnti rta n nr vo umt 


* el? digested lucidly written tor vey wl 
i tHrlnir ntuaiHlP — V< n<>lp lliofti I 
Valpy 1 rciu h )>•« done a great deal to 


1 l V II f i e//r 

’Mrh has the uncommon m«r t of lje nj • h larly 

r alpy t rs»u h ha« done a great deal to render h • I l«f »ry Interest m. if o P *t 
■i t* the rt«ulU of much earnest n scan h Into the huvryot a \eiy it ia rtsut aw. a l 
t* tUif < ht xmurlt 

.g ) rrtnnrkablc history - beams i yhnCh m* 2r 
Eahhly interest ng volume ihe sutytet is treated in thorou^hl) scholarly fashion 
ITi lutAn. 1 )* Spot ttn <n 

•LumuzKA jr tesrrvrs must hearty thanks tor having given the j ublte ih« UntSt if his wide 

hri*i,l ftmr* 

t Ink ks of the V nd we have ever seen (f c*t(rv Ifnf 

I ettrul the tocal rif rm r and whom scholarly bn arith will 
A ’XT /l|n )f history tom* a* tie 

d\ Aw Vwnd elaborate if qulry Hi if sA Vr lietoljuuni 1 / 

1 very sif,ital merit Met ton 

'flora int nesting volume has been presented to the public notke for a lengthened 

SfWI - Jlrntlh 

fr The sort ot reading that goes well with a cigar *_ If «rlrf 

London, LOXGMAVE, GlU£R.V, St Co. 
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Now >«ady Tart II demy 4 to It# 1 or the whole work boon l In half ra If 

OSPITAL <’ONH I Itl 01 ION «nd MANACKMl NT By 

■ Dr M Mm at I oral Government Board Inspector and II 8 a\ox K\art lelloW 
f of the Royal Institute ol l)r 1 UI 1 Architect* 

A systematic work on thi A r ram t mu * Management, and i onatruet on of H tajiltala and 
the Owganlaathn I M«.lrii It II f It tic Met tpnis 111 Mr t la th a liir c Map M 
Lithograph 0 Flutes n l 0 W md tits if tli inn Ipal I atlllua IIu pltsL fti> nor Id many 
Ot which have never Uiuvlmni id Hal cd in th ■ country 

J & A Cffmirtti II New Burltrgnn Mrrcft 

^ 0 Witn\DY~sm<*ri y \DAmi> to nn hi qtmuemi n r*i of ihiT” 

UNIVIRnIIY LOCAL IrXAMINA IfOH* 

A DIGEST of fcNGMbll Hl'ifOKY, fiom tho \cm*ion of 

'William lit and Mary It to the Accession of George III, iGSj duo By 
M OuMeildge , ba f cp ftvo cloth, is 

London ItRLrn BnoTBKAft, « Charterhouse Build ngs Aldrrsgate 

Fifth Edition Md pp and 100 plates ila 

XTOWto WORK wilhtfie MlCKOtfCOPK, from the Rudiments 

A--L to the use if tho h gliest powers IiyLiuxand Btuut l R 8 .lreasurar ofthe Koval 


MHroaropicat Sw ict> 


ItARRiROa ft hoe* FaM Mali. 
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Largo crowr 8vo oholooly printed on hunt! mud© paper, with Portmkln eau forty 
after a ’ iluthig b> WinUm J ItD on, R A , in the Katlun tl Forcra4 Ottilgry, 
parchment, or cloth, l fa , veil am, Iks 

Til E POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 

I dltod by Wiu I AM T. ArvoiJJ 


Theix l» sji at 'a Introduction m Which the literary Uiftnetvec# whlah acted anon **dBp 
ha ve la*n t a ref ,1 jy ex* nine I i'he fruutlepUii'e is a finely efchsd portrgn ofthe jest. 


Ite count Is lu« cry wliy a irtli jr of ft# en (to" tilt [ . 

t c a hrme 0 this vo um« Is vt ry juJiclous, and much has been done to reader the Wok 
attractive and interesting ~ JiAeou-ara 

t voir doiay fiY 0 c'oth, Sin. * 

ANCIENT and MODERN B1UTONS: a 

Retrospect, 

DemySto oloth lft» 

VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

the Ot toot Historical Croup of Hatlon* ant the Oreeka. Edited by 
G W I'honigflo, Fellow and Tutor of King a Guilt gw, Cato bridge. 

Large crown gvo doth, 7« oa 

OCCASIONAL PAPUtS and ADDRESSES. 

By Lord o Haoax, K V 

* We oanmrt help regretting that Lord O Horan has not g v«n us mure literary criticism f« 
a volun e that ivats witness to Uteseftacity of hie persmal lis^ht and the delieety if bis 
literary feeling no teas than to his large and sound culture as a Uajer and a politician ' 


THE GOLD 


irtufeal economy 
it IJNitieli ha* an 

— Those who are — _ 

tan tine 1 ( (hr nature ofthe irohlemand an assui anre that may 0 
in 1 Jud/ 1 »nt iu Its solution w(R not easily And «n instructor 0 
-rio (ssor Boa \MV PuiCK In the Conttinpwuty JUiitw 


By 


Just published Sri 

COME DEFINITION'S in F LITIOAL ECONOMY. 

^ K.i groe Bubferts I— T Ibcrty Uoson Belfflou Oo^rramenf 

W witTMKiMjitt 1 ©A k Co 4 yue Flwj London Wall * G __ 

TJENAISSANCD TOMB. ROUEN CATHEDRA 1, — 

Av |HF HUU HI Rnf this we»k Alsk KraMenra at Blorrlie 1 Ri yal Aradet y a ulntn n 
_ 3fr I eeson s A^eCmrar Artirleson tee Railway RegulatVm Dill i PUM t ft »rWs n 
RypL 1 Inm ft iofs , tho Y uuhtalnv < olleethm at Christ « $ , Lundstapr at the K u n Aou Jn ijr 
«d < by past fid Annuel hubscriptloii Iks 4h Oelherlne tituet And allMwi 1 u 

[UDlE^r SELTOT“uBHAHY^NEW BOOK^ All tho 

^BwtNew Biyiks are >^eirru[atlen aft ktUGfjLS SLLBCT I 111 It A It V Kr sh (opl*e 


\re addud aa the dm ami increases eml an ample supply Is uravdnt of all ><rth 
» orks of general inter at as they appear ^uhmeription One Guinea per a ouni an I ui 
t cording to the number uf Volumes n quite 0 . PnNftcctfprt postage free on applieatioi 


in ig 
wards 


XifUOlES SELECT LIBRARY,-- CHEAP 


Catalogues postage free on apple ntlmc 


M OWL'S SELECT LIBRARY -NW and CIIOICI 

A'X book*' Jlcvl^et) Lisle of New nod CJwteh ttooki In finuletlnn at All Oil • 
n ’ ,u,UK ' 


sme 

pru-es are now ready am 




/XIHLDII ALL LIBRARY -The Libwrr Commute ,t 

' " ' nruorati n of the < My of I ondwt Hereby glee Koilbp that this 1 1 V»R \H> \ 
Cl OSFI> troni \t«dnmdey, thwldth, until Monday the WR mfttuiiti both day « inrl si « 


Crown 8?o olofli 6e 

TREASURE of INDIA: an 

Inquiry Into ltd Amount, th© Cnnaec of it* Acrtimnlatlon, and tho Proper 
Mi itne of using it as Money liy C larmont Dimml BCS, 

** A w »rk wlmh calls loudly for the 1 laeest study from etetumen and economists It drabs 
withe prouictn uf supreme difllrulty hut also of the highest! att nut! importonre rta problem 
(ImiU atfliuthc welfare of tho vast FtApIr* uf Inna and Is riusely 00 (inerted with tba 
In ti ml an I tl r pinsia .1 Ity of British trade Mr darmunt Pun loll has treated it with amlnuik 
alii v a I In Irs main features with very marked suert is. He has htought to bear upon U 
g rui in a e i thought, and from his ootmrciiOH with .lad a. a laige nmannft. also of local and 
V I iml Ip kn wlrdje 1 o handle Jt surmes ulljr, putUfeal eevuotuy ofthe widest mnga and the 

s 11 I si lam «f was re pi red and Mr Clarmunt ikuileU ha* amply falillfd r 

1 I 01 ft 1 pul ig a unse] wiikih ash ta trusted Those who are — *“ — 

nd r.Un line 1 1 (hr 
an 1 * mi ' 
author 

Demy 8vo doth, 14ft. 

110LINGBR0KE : a Political Study and Criti- 

dam By HofiUtT HahuoI*. 

1 The liook deserves end should obtain a favourable recerftloo Jt has the grant merit of net 
bring iDimi in »taoe i ami it allows it ore insight info the character ol the period and Ihw 
pr nilpKs end mi tlvca by which UoUngbrwke himself was actuated than most of tho works 
upon the same sutiiSi t with which we are acquainted ~Jst James • Gated « 

Domy 8vo olotlt, Is. 

WHAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. A 

Manual of ibo Law affLcitng the Housing and Sanitary Ooudltlon of 
Ijundo ion nlth hjiocUl lit frrvnre to tba Dwellings of the Foot Jotued by 
th* Sai itary J awv h iforu.mtut Sotloty. 

Pep 4 to, olobb, 7a. 

THE SCHEME of EPICURUS. A Rendering 

» FttglMi \ erne of tho t iitinlshod Pnom of Lucretius, cpiitlod *• Do tterura 
h.gtma v l\y 1 t Jl uiiku, M A, M 1 

r urlh J ill Ion, fop Svo cloth, d* 

SONGS UNSUNG. By Llwis Morris, Author 

of " The Epic of Kitciet * kc 

Mr Morris Ins the iuialimblv p ft of rcrogrtis ng and bring In ft Tl »>mpattiy with the 
torrent atros sud ferlli gs of (bi titne The bioad hu it mn (tar hi on t)u> genulue sympathy 
w tii ill nit* njs > the |nw>r an 1 uufortunntp i.haracti.rim *1 our sue m one or the mug 
aitnciivt rattuis of his |metr> ami t the revival of the fooling for classical beauty, which 
miv Ip Vik h 1 ujK>n as a eotlah rut hiamli of the oMlhotlr inoirn ent, he owes more tun 
on Lhaimi gjnsilratKn losuiniip Mr Morris s vo i me la l kely to add to his rapuia* 
ti i It »hi&lLhy in tour And show s no decllue uf the \arlod qualities to ahioh the author 
owes his widest read reputation ~hmr» 

Til« l rLRn RATED VOV AGE OF VASPO DA QAM A TO INDIA. 

THE LUS1ADS of CAMOENS. Portuguese 

Text with UngTDh Tnuislatiou By J J Aldkrtin <iocon l Edition, S vote, 
crowt Mm doth Ui 

Vfr Aula t I s now r a« a translator t of a mcullar kin 1 —Tim** 

Mr An! t t 1 1s t r no means the l rst Anglfeh Ink rprrurof ( ar wm hut he Is nodouHt 1 *© 
best 1 1 i i wire a(| n ted I v M Vubert it Is that of the original, the Ottava Ilima, which 
he hai dies w lib c wsldrnibLe skill —1 att Mall Gazette 

Cr wo Svo c loth, 5s. 

SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. 

M a ry Hoc 1 1* Author ot “ TIorac Sid© of a hoientUte VUod ko 
* A collection of ixuotfe* often fianclftil but itlU more often full of sympathetic Insight * 

JUheneeum* 

C»own8vo oloth B* 

A STUDY of the PROLOGUEand EPILOGUE ' 

in K\(r[ Lil FR \ I UllR Fr nn Shataipeare to Drvdwn By O S B. 

XMili utani jrdantty »f i wthol the aulhir contrive* to describe fhr history of prolesrow 
an 1 p) (lot it the r ■ ftriual det** 1 moot from the boity uf the ular their Ibrm. length and 
r c tin. r*r is who h1l> ndthein the subjqits tlirv treated atrwn in the curtain wtiih 
r s Id itl r delivery 1 he study of Dr> dsn # prologues and epilogues Is especially 


Guddhall, B« 
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rfMlE SATUBDA.T* REVIEW sent by post at foUowmg rates 
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'ihitesi' Rgypt and Aiuerion 1 

t t Spring (iardvns, Loncbm 8 W 

I.Y jREVrEW.— The foltoving NUMBERS 

It ftlfX'tftlX sisvs i ..Mi ui. i»kl.hfl i » i. will uJ i. M . 


y fftteYtUn vitliunl (or wfelthai «a it will bo Den W« i 
In4 tw idltau tables) — ©t tge OtfUe » ho Ithami ton Surest. 

_ REVIEW — \V A NT [B, dean ,-opie* of 

Rtr 'which is qg< b will be given aft the Office, tt goutimmptoa 


By 


full 


l ah h 


Cr^wnSvo clcth 0*. 

STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH 

OJUMA\ HTSJUTUIlf By M W MUIUIU.M 
* M upMai as as those *oa>s are, ranging fnm Teutmlrcd Solomon to Klqpstoefc, the 
mu I i n uMtiuft er nan art they fee a valuable addlll n to the study* f kngllta litetranira 
It to I j t h tn e»x I In rather n n ttfe) way suggisting ucw Hots < f tin ughft un ethcrwlsen it 
mi n iMar m lip, is Ihe star< mens ot ingle 8as in poetry are well ehucni mud ex« 

evil* tl> tr antis led a»arc also tlicexatot lfs of Ktupstocks poetry. d*uil Matt Gemtte 

Demy ftvo cloth, 12e. 

BODY and WILL ; being an K^av concerning 

Will in Its MotAphy steal, Phjs ologlcnl, and FathoA hk Aspect©. BySnruY 

Mai lib lty MD 

ft\ hen a a r iter of Dr Maudaley s large eapetfeuce In the ?/fe v ocy of mind publish** « 
bo k ur< u #u< h a subject as itndy an l M lil, w« upvrt 1 1 And Tucl that to taterastlng i and 
la thi* rc«i ett Dr Maudsloy # new hunk does not disappoint us D t»tminncr Jfemsic, 

LONDON: 1 PAIEttNOSfEB 3QUAUE. 
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"ow ravtfy, 2 vote. dearth Pro. 80s, / ‘ 

JVTEMOTRS of MARSHAL BU(T£AUD : 

■L"A from hi* Private Correupondenge ana Original Documents, 1784-1819. Bjr 
Count li. d’Idkviu.k. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Tokok. 

fltntST t BfefthCKETT. PUBLISHERS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET* 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES* 

VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ashworth 

Taylor* 3 vole. 

I^EEP TROTH. By Walter L. Bicknell, 

M.A. R vote. 

THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 

Jamrh Qua st, Author of “ The Romance of War" fee. 3 vols. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 

RniiiNtfO.v, Author of “ Grandmother’* Money " fee. 3 rote. 

(JAYTHORNE HALL. By John M. 

FoTJI L'l.UlT.L. 3 VOl*. 

HURST A BLACKETT, PUBLIC HE US. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET* 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 




THE v, 

. By F. ASSTETi Au. 


f The male Intern* of thw book, whuih J« very etronv 

we wad, and w*QQt ewe jurfoUag tUl hod jwuute 1* wived i< 

LONDON t SMITH* BLUBR^ A CO., IS WAT, 


- Now ready, Svo. Wtitb a Portrait, 14* 

LEAVES from the DIARY o. 

ORE talE. SECOND Ssrisa. Edited by the Viscount e*. 


. " Till* to a very a\ 'ng volume Of noltHmd *nd S 
beat Mt-tety mut counV d with official and diplomat! 
do * 0 . he oxiwcted tu cm. . .It i* thirty caUtlvd t 


haclftl urotttp, MlCh M tt 
otic circles might, li he » 

1 « ran* among the book. 


LONDON t 8 Mirth ELDER* • CO^ 1ft WATERLOO PLACE. 


BY OB OK M AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Now ready, dewy 8vo. 12*. fid. * , 

ECHOES OF THE YEAH 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-THREE. 


a sroTiCB. 

THE NRW VOLUME IN TIIE ABoVE SERIES, ENTITLED 

SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS OF 
JOHN MILTON, 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
BY ERNEST MYERS, 

I* ready this day, limp parchment antique, or doth, On. ; vellum, 7s. Gd. 

LONDON : REGAN TAUI., TRENCH. L CO. 

NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vo!s. crown Svo. cloth, 3Ts. fid. 

MY DUCATS AND MY 
DAUGHTER. 

*' The author evidently write* nhmit what he know* at Aral huiul, and po**c«iti a conuldtr- 
able fUod ofihrewd humour."- A tkentrum. 

" A booh of much higher quality than the ordinary novel.”— .AraArmj. 

*‘A decidedly r lever und amustnvj novel.", l'uil Mall Uaw( f K. 

"A very rlovei hook."— It’iiuhWi. 

“ Amualuc; and cli'ar-*i||htcd work." .Morning Post. 

“The i author luu drawn eomc mavterty rtetihr*. and presented for roalemplatiun noma 
laterwllaa soecinumB of human natunj /*— JlluMroteJ Ivwhm <Vrit'*. 

LONDON r KEG AN PAUL. TRENCH. fr CO. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 

BOOKS TO ASK FOB AT YOUB LIBRARY 0» BOOKSELLER’S. 

EUPHORION. 2 vols. deray 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

“ The style U clear, eloquent, pletuTeaquc."— )Vftt*rn Morning Xctrs. 

HENRY IRVING. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

" A very readable record."— Poll Mali (hunt*. 

THE AMAZON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

" C annul foil to attract attention."— Liverpool Mer cury. 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Fourth Edition, 

crown 8 vo. doth, 6*. 

" A delightful bouk."-Gfo6f. 

GLADYS FANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ A pleasant and foaefnatfug ■tor),’' — £jja;toh>r. 

T. FISHER TOWIN’, 86 PATERNOSTER SQTT*~ 

BUM NEB HEAL" 1 " 


WITH ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF TITB AUTHOR IN THE CELEBRAT 
FUR-COAT. 

This Volume comprise* ; 

BIOGRAPHICAL ECHOES. ANTIQUARIAN ECHOES. 

HISTORICAL echoes. political echoes. 

LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ECHOES. LEGAL ECHOES. 

ARCHITECTURAL ECHOES. PHILOLOGICAL ECIIOR 

SOCIAL ECHOES. SCIENTIFIC KCHOP 

GAHTRONOMICAL ECHOES. SPOUTING BCHO r 

DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL ECHOES. 

“ A spirkling record of sotlul, literary, and draniatli! t-vente touched with the liv 
and fringed with a vaet amount ut learn iu a, presented tu the most juilfttublv form — , 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " CALLED BACK,” 

2 vote, crown fivo. 12*. 

BOUND TOGETHER. 

By HUGH COXWAY, Author of “Culled Back* 

“ Road * Bound Together.* TtencA. , , 

REMINGTON A CO.. HENRIETTA STREET, COYEST GARDEN. | 

NOW READY. ' 

THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER OF 

MBS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

THE ARGOSY. 

Containing a long and complete Story by tho Author of “ Knit Lynno,” entitled 

THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTERS, 

Illustrated by M. Ellen Edward* ; a Paper on 

THE HOMES OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE IN CANADA 

v 

With Illustration*. « 

A GUILTLESS SINNER; 

YVONNE: a Steamer Romance; ■; , 

PETER MACKEY’S THREE SWEETHEARTS, | 

TRICK SIXPENCE. ^ 

-n 

RICHARD BENTLEY fe SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 

1 V ’ . 

Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, 4to, about 800 pp. with upward* 
of 60 Engraving*, 98*. 


Receatly publlabed^. 

ALTH RESORTS/,*. V 


ByDr.B-'^^ 

*1«." Time*. r * 


" Man 

HentlOe, intereatlug, and readable book ."— ItrUith Mndical Journal. 

LOND ON 1 C HATMAN » HA LL. LI MITED. 

Second Edition, all rights reserved, 1*. 

QUESTION in EUSSIA. By Prince 

xato. Translated from the ItusMlnn, with the Author** 
*uaux, H.K. Consul .at fit. Petersburg. 

Minerva Steam P rinting O ffice, 88 Eastehbap, R.C. 
Price OuvPanay. 

LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 

'tinv. By A UARBisTaa. 
aad 79 Ch*sj«iUe. 


THE VIOLIN: 

FAMOUS MAKERS AND THEIR IMITATORS, 

j By GEORGE HART, 

The New >nd Enlarged Edition of thl* Standard Work inotodoa the moat complete 
Liet of Maker* hitherto published, together with a most ouhaiMfctTo account of 

ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 

gathered from voidable and tellable Oremoneee MSS. and original odfr npondonce. 

Among lille Engraving* of remarkable Instrument* ate the** mfeT » by Antonio 
Stradivari lor the Grand Duke of Tnauany, together with mnnfekma other* of 
celebrity. 

This Edition, With Plate* prlntcd on fine toned paper, la limited to SOOooptee, 
PUBLISHED BY DULAU fe CO., 87 SOHO SQL AUK, LONDON, W. 
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BpI^MRr NieWr NOVELS MESSRS.' LOKSMAW " 


. AT ALL' THt LIBRARIES. 

AUTHOR OP ** G£OROR 
^ 3 vbU. crown Svo. 

BERNA BOYLE. 

• By Mrs. J. II. RIDDELL, 

Author of “Tin: Alymcry lu Tuluoo Garden*.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OP •• HONEST DAVIE." 

aTTLB** LADVT LiNXON. By Frank nmu^n m jvAiio;v^ wuv«u*/v, 

I Bahkvit, Anfchor of “A Prodigal’* Promote •* Ao. 3 Vols. - the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By RHaurAU> 

V Auiianai:. With 4 lull-jingo Illustration*. Crown hvo. 

-\ BY T1TE AUTHOR OF “J\CK UBQVH ART'S DAUGHTER. 1 ' 

POINT BLANK. By Pamela Sxkyd. 8 vols. “ FROM GRAVE to G AY ” ; e Volume of Selec- 

ll/.na r.,,111 Oin itnnmlkhi T'num. a* II iln nVM nttnVt Pl>bVML AflHfflP of 


DISSOLVING VIEWS : a Novel. By Mrs. 

IiA*a. 3 vote, crown tf vo. I4s. ■ 


wW * TOB&XSSr 
PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood. ALA. F.L 8. Author of "Home* wtilioDt Hamftr’ fto WltU 33 
I lliMtr.it Ion* engraved on Wool by O. Pcucsoii, from Drawing* toy «» 
Margery Miiy, Crown Svo. 7a. Gd. 

RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 

the INDIAN TERRITORY, nnd NORTHERN TEXAS. By IlIWUrALD- 
Auhixmu:. WltU 4 lull-jingo Illustration*. Crown svo. 3* 


crown Svo. 

“ Adelaide Wynter in n. very pleasant woman tt» rend about. Sho Is the 4 one who 
does not count ‘ iu n horribly shabby -genteel family, gibtated with more tlun tho 
exn|,TiliMMg^yrLu( Dickens, hnt with most ot hiaforeo unrt liveliness. Lily, tho cc»n- 
mimiitivu liemM 1 , Mi My, the '(Tirtinjurulsht d ipimie,* anrt tho shimOh-ss man-hunting 
mother, tlwur frivolity, gontltlty, vulgarity, and sordid jniverty, form a ghiwtly 
picture. Thu dlneorrtiuit presence of this rtovo in th* vulture's nr- j t Is *<lroitty ae- 
rvmnted for by her education bv au aunt, who had dlsgrmrrt tho family by keeping 
n a< bool. Whuucvur Addle refuses to join in tho hu»biutd-*bolkiug expeditions or 
Blushes for tho degradation of hor sisters, Mrs. Wynton* pathetically owns that 4 it 
serves her right,* it is Jnst. punishment upon her for delegating a mother’s trust, and 
handing over her child to be brought up by strangers. Couhl Dickon* have made bar 
say more ? In fact this hook u..o\iurta in olever thing*, und is atrctvn with pair)* of 
mlcetion and original humour, lnmuny ot tho character* there atu touches quite 
admlrablt*. M — Academy. 

BY THB AUTHOR OP “TWO WOMEN," 

GODFREY HELSTONE. By Georciasa 

M. Chatx. 8 vole, crown ftvo. 

4 * Pew mow charming picture* of homo life are to bo fonnrt than in ‘Go Urej 
Ilclstone.’ Ifcming lUt, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “JACOB'S WIFE.” 

AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “Beyond Rival 1 ” Ac. 3 vols, 

** Together with a deeply interesting plot there Is to bn found in the romnnno the 
further attraction of some rh vor character studies, ami of u style which is at once 
bright end torse. In ovorv eensu this is an exoelJoiit novel.” - J t» mnp tout. 

*• It is no rocru commonplace to say that thin is a novel of powerful interest. Tlio 
uavcrtU stories which make up 11m plot arc carefully worked, and uic told m a 
taking style. The romance l-« full of good work, and con talus tlio material for u 
bcore of ordinary btrnioR.”— Globe. 

MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 

Just ready, a Second Edition of 

THE BLUE VEIL. 1 vol. crown, 5s. 

*• Mira Montgomery 1 .** book oxcltcs only pleasurable expectation*. for Inr name 
pnnrantecis at any rate refined feeling and cultivated language. She tells us in the 
preface to this charming story that its purpose is te enforce Icesons of tolerance And 
.self* restraint. It N not to t*» expert* d that tho children who liavo the pleasure of 
reading 4 The Bine Veil’ will cury away lia morel in this ub«trac.t form, bat they 
will not soon forget Archie and N« U mid PIuIIih, and what it was ihufc miUTcd or 
twin tilled tho character of csoli. Phyllis i- i crimps a llttlo ttw perfect, tcid An-hic’s 
powcm of imagination are nil her wonderful, but we liku thorn both too wuli to wish 
them otherwise i han they are. The nv.htcry of t.hc Blue Veil is almost, as exciting 

a* that, of tho Iron Ma*k Hood filling, good Kilgilah, and good liumouv make 

this einphatiuully a good book.”— Aux (luny. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. New Edition, with 6 

fnlbpage Illustrations Vy George Du Maprler. Crown 8vo. 0s. * 

“Read 1 Misunderstood,* very touching and truthful." 

Jhartf or fl^ Ihshop of W inchest/ r (Dr. Wilbtiifokce). 

THROWN TOGETHER. Eighth Thousand, 

crown Svo. <Js. 

SEAFORTH. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 

with Frontispiece, 8* 

THWARTED. Sixth Thousand, crown Svo. 5s. 
THE TOWN -CRIER, &c. Fourth Thousand, 

carown Svo. fia, 

A VERY SIMPLE STORY ; . WILD 

MIX&' ' Small crown, Jm 0.L ? 

HERBERT MANNERS and i TOWN- 

CRIBR, AC. BiintoU cro^ii Svo, w \tl\ Fron Uvploce, 2aiy 

RICH ARD BE t pLEY ft SON, NEW flURUNG tv N ST REET. 

ABIC AT YOUR LIBRARIES JOB 

“ MAN PROPOSES ” : a Novel, in 3 vols. 

By Mr*. A. Paiurw, Author of 44 Benedict*." 

44 It It qttfte jrvbv«hlnc artidrHghtftii to lynw arrow such a tank as this, and we mu't accord 
a hearty wuMaaM to u*a aadwr. In kplat nfooaoeptton and •c.taeutlna It u far «lx»v« tha 
. •vcrajtt novel < the A’ltUor's stylo u v I go ton* and cutirvly tree frmu aiUicta* 


tlr»Tv* freui tho complete Poem* of II CiioiAioxpEi.EY.PiiMNtcLiA, Author of 
“Puck, on PcgariiH 11 At*. Printed on immbmadc pai'cr, with a I*ortrait 
cleheU by C. W, Shcrhoroc, Fcp. h'Vo. (tnp clgc* gilt) <’■*. 

OUR SEAMARKS: a Plain Account of the 

LiglitboiiiMsa, Lightship-;, UoaoMi*, iiai*y«, uiul rog'fcicniils midntAiped on our 
Co*at*. By F.. Puiru ErwaMm. With a Map showing tho Range* of tire 
principal Light housea ou the iVasU or t,hc BritiHh Ihk‘% uud 41 IlliUtratiOAS 
Engraved on Wood by U. If. Ford, Crown Hvo. S-5, (id. 

NINETEEN CENTURIES of DRINK in 

ENGLAND : ft ITisb.ry. By Rinuun Vaut Fui-vni, D.C.L. F.8.A. Hector 
of I.l.imnartin uud Rural l>ean ; Author of 4 Tin 1 History of Toasting ” Ac. 
Crown svo. IVh. (id. 

The HEALTH’ of the SENSES: Sight, 

TTi arim'.A aloe, SmoU amlTaptc. Sk.u ; with sonitj Ocnaral HUita cm Health, 
Dot, Education, 1 limit U Reports of Eiir»r*b Ac. By H. MAONArpn*p>N 
.Ionkm, M.D. F.R.C^.I, At Ed. With W Woodcut llluHration*. Crown 8fo. 
price 3 h. (Id. 

TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

By Dr. llunwAXN Koliir, Profp«or of CiiPu«I*try iri tbo Unlvrnrtty of 
3 Triuithit4*d uud edit til fv«m die Second Gemmn Edition toy 

T. S. llCMfimii:. Vn TL B.s**. (J.ond.) With a coloured Table of Spectra 
uud numerous Wood Engravings. Crown Svo. 7 a. 6<L 

The lato DR. CHARLES MURCHISON’S 

TREATISE on th« CONTINUED FEVER* of GREAT BRITAIN. Third 
Edition, llr-oditud toy \V. CAYi.lfV. M.D. F.R.C.P. With OColourud Plate* 
and Lithographs, ID Diagram*, and 2‘> Womb -it mustratjons. Svo. 2 »b. 

OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 

The LATIN HANDBOOK ; Passages set at 

ExnmliuiUoiis for India und Homo and Civil SitricpH, AVindwlch, Fnndhum. 
A-". Including u l*ruxi-- vi Bxiimination l 4 .d*-rs, i-upclallv arranged for Army 
Candidate*, lty W. K. D.m.m.h.-m. Edictd i-.v W'. J. Cu^twowk (Juavtuki,, 
LL.D. F.1LCLS. F.G.S. Ac. Crown Svo. «3s. Oil 

HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EX AMINA- 

TIONfi for Admisi-ion t-» Every Departniunt o( JT'-r Miijr-sty’* Sorvica. By 
W. J. CHHTWona Cuvws.KV, LLD. F.lt.G S. A,c. Fifth jhdll.ou (198-1), dun 
roctud for the Present Year. Cioan Svo. •*. Ul. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


uch a hook as this, and we vmi't accord 
Won and •exocutlim it Is far abov-a the 
igotuus and cutlrvly Dree irmu alhicta* 


- LONDON* W. U. ALLfill * CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 0.W. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Lepel 

JH N ii Y Qitmiy, K.C.S.T. Crown 6vo. 4e. 8,1. [This ctay, 

RlTSSrAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 

and CHINA. By V. ViafaWSKY. Tmn^laltod by J. Gohihix-Ciimminii. 
2 vols. clown 8vo. with 7ft IUuatraihmS 24*. (7%»t day. 

SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY arul BIOGKAI'JIY. By the Ii* v, JI. X. f^EXUAU. Demy Hvo. 
priuc 12s, 

'* Thr.v all bear the btainp of cullun.. of cxtpnsivr reodiue wiPWn n certain are*, of attention 
to tin* |»liil.i«»|>h.fal iumu‘ 11 as th<* i-atcruAi iw>jn*t;ts of iJ.u eu'in* UUuu.srfd, ami oi liupai* 
tuliiy.”— .IciuAiav. 

NEW NOVEL* BY OSWALD CRAWEUBD, 

Anthor of 44 English Oomlo ilramatirt?." “ Portugal : Old and New," It a. 

3 vol*. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

By OSWALD CIIAWfUBD. 

THE UNCLASSED : a Novel. By George 

G rs*t no, Author of 44 Work tv* In the Dawn." 3 vol*. crown flvo. 

CHAPMAN k HALL. LIMITED, II HENRIKTTA STREET, W.C. 

s J tut ready , ernwn $ vo 4*. 

TpOROE and MATTKTt ; or, tbo J’rincitiles of the Natural 

A Order of tko Unlvew. WHli a System of MoKaMy i>nM»l (hereon A Popular Expo?!- 
tUm, by ProAsiorLnnwiu IUUjuxcu, M.D.. lonncrJy Medical Ixuturar at tha Uhlvarslty <*F 
Ttlblayrn. Newly Translated horn the l'ifteeutli Uerman F.JiUon, Eulaigad and ReviMd by 
I the Author, With Portrait a*4 Biography. FohtIU Cnglith EiMtlon. 
r Loudon i AftJTKfc k Co., i.v Bedford Street, Cuvout 'Garden, W.C. 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. * 

Momt*. MACMILLAN & CO. Iihvi* the jiloasure to announce on entlivlv New Edition of the Work* of LORD TENNYSON. 

7H* Edition will l*e complete iu Hevea Volume* Kxtra fcp, Evn. and will be imupil in Monthly Volume*, price Five Shilling! each* 
A uewly-engnived Portrait by < J. J. Studurt, alter a Photograph by H.»jlnnder, will accompany VoL 1. • 

A limited number of Copies tall be printed on best Uand^mad* l\iper. Orders for thin Edition will be Men for Set* only at the rale of 10 s, C d, per Volume, 

The VoiniuoR will bo pubiDhod ae follows : 


Vnl. 1. MISCELLANEOUS POEM*. 
Vol. IT. MIRCKLLAN'KOUS FOKM8. 
Vd. ln.-lim.l-H uF THE KING. 

VoL IV.- THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. 


[.Wx< week. 
[July. 
[August. 
[September. 


Vol. V. -ENOCH ARDEN : and TN UKVORIAIL [October. 

V*»l. VJ.-QUKKN MA11Y : and HAROLD. f Jfgvg^erW 

Vol. V II.— THE LOVER S TALE: Ac. [fectmte. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 

MR. t. MABIOK CRAWFORD’S NSW NOVEL. 

2 voh. GIoImSvo. l'lu. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 

By V. MARIOS CRAWFORD, 

Author of "Mr. lsaur.,” **J)r. Claudius." fcc. 

A mwttrplrrp of narrative fn Mr. Crairibrd'i hand* it f* unlike any other rmnnuee 

In KnRlbh lUerutur*’ Thf* dmrm'UM* in Uiuuovvl atroiii; individuality. iiruuulit 

•till idui|>ly by the native ntiYM oi ll»« 'lory, and not hy the tfloetr* of till- wrdUir.” -.A'nw. 

“ Mr. Crawford ha. n«»t drawn nu> character with inoit aucceA."— Full Ha l Oasttte. 

41 TbH rJianntng uovlI." M»nuuu l'ost. 


LIBRARIES. 

MRS. DUFUANT'S NSW NOVEL.. 
9 toIm. Crown $vo. 31n. 0tl. 




THE WIZARD’S SON. 

By Mr*. OUMIANT, Author of “He.ter” Ac. 

14 No one BurtHtMor Mm, Ollphant in dearrlhinit what is to con stoutly wen In «»«■] 1/fr M” 1 *0 

fteldniii in litwratiire The plot, too. i.« ex»:*tui*r, ami though the mil la cl^f^csa thu Orel, 

iiirh-.it> to know how that end will he serured lioliu thu readers enchained Us tnu eml ftum the 

Hi vt piyre to the last We have read the ■ Wiaurd'a Hou ' twice and our internet haa 

np«tr fluijvoJ."- Spectator, 

“Very enjoyable .... Mr*. Ollphnnt hu< never given u» anything Letter than her picture 
of the kuricty of tha llu It- town ot tMncLury.' 4 - Academy. 


ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS. Edited by Joh.v Mow.hy. -N ew Volume. 

liACON. lly the Very IJev. It. W. Cxiukcm, 

Doan of at. raid's. Crown fivo. 2s. 6<1. 

“ This odin Jrahlo sketch of Huron. The I*un of at. Paul's haa done nothing letter thnn 
hV* picture of what liar on dnl and what livtlnl not do lor thr cnlartfir.np-ii ol knowli*dj;iv- thn 

Ideal rod of Itacob'a life and love The bonW is a perfect model ot wlint ench a Ixmk xh.nilci 

lie .and the charm of Ita stylo is at host a gicat aa tho tersenuw and clu-wut** of its matter.’* 

PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW ROOK. 

r PHE EXPANSION of ENGLAND: Two 

-*• Courses of Lcoturr-u. Tiy J. R. Bbri.ry, M A., Regiuii Professor of Modern 
History lu the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gnnvillo and <’.ilun 
College, Fellow of the lloyul Historical Society, utld Honorary Member of 
tha Hlalorir.nl .Sic let v of A1 naaaoiuiM.it L h. Crown Mvu. 4 j. Od. 

'* The loctnrra deserve Hit* rlroawt and must InttUigcnt attention Nothing la more 

etrlklng. nor more vital tu it* oliiectM. Ihmi the tuinmnn* viitoiir wdli which he explode* 
.rxrtaiu <lvepl> -rooted fullacicu .... Tin pi optmed object «»f th« ictitinws lw tn enlighten u* hi 
to tjioat' uveut* In our ree« ul hNturv which may hsvi* mil gnatcr elh 1 1 upon opr mrure Mi ni 
««n m»r past. The little voliunu I* well worth cirriul ntudv . weir it only ju the view oi *iij > (. , vst ■ 
lint lnt®lbg»*nt ohjectlonF, and *«» veiuilatiug <ju«*tioua ol the most vital Importance."" 2 one*. 

EDITED BY THE ADT1TUR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS." 

/XONE to TEXAS : Letters from Our Boys. 

RiHtKl. with I'refitCi*, by Thomas Hvoivks, Q 0. (Town 8vo. 4s. (i«l. 
Alftcjnlllan’it 4 h. Oil. Pcrlcs.— New Volurtic*. 

** Everything i* act down a* it occurred their book U Jndftd the evolution ofa rauch- 

anan.'^-Ji-ui/emp. 

A SCHOOL EDITION. In Pour I'nrti, Crown 8vo. onch 2a. Od. 

J.ord TENNYSON. 

1 tiironpf limit By tlin Author. A u Edition 
for Schools, In Four Tartu, Crown fivo. each 2b. tid. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN." 

ALICE LEARMONT: a Fairy Talc. By 

tho Author of ** .Inliu ITnllfftx. OfiitleOmn.” With Illustrations by Jainos 


WORKS of ALFRED, 

* * A New Colli c,l»vl Kuit.'on. RiivUctl ti 


Godwin. Now Ediu.m, ruvi.-.ol l<y thu Author. 


hy Jiune* 
Globe Svo. 4s. Ud. 


THE 

**• 


TJNDKR TWO QUEENS : Lyrics written 

for tlio Tcroont unary F**s‘tlv,il of tho Fonmliuj? of Up] 'in, ham School. By 
John JlL’.Nji.nr Ski. ink. Author of “ Lvpoigham by the re*" &e. Cioau 
« f0.3u. 

ISLES of the BLEST ; and other 

Poems. By ANbin w Ciot.mj: WiJod. Glnbc Bw, [Jus! rend*. 

INVESTIGATIONS in CURRENCY and! 

A FINANCE, By the lab* W. SrANir.r JbvoXx. Lb U.. M A., F.lt.9. Edited. I 
with an Introdnctim, hy JL S. Foxwrll. M. A.. Follow and Lecturer of 
Ft. Jolm'N C'dh r'c, Cufnbitd/o, un<1 Prnf.owir of J^iUtionl lScocottiy nt 1 
Uttlvumfcy CoUckc* London. lilu*.trut«*d by Dlntfrums, Demy » yo. 2 la, 1 

MACMILLAN S CLWICAT. SERIES.- .-N-w Volunica. 

QALLUST. - BELLUM CATULINAE. 

^ Edited, with lutroduotioii nnd Not os. by A. M. CqoK,>LA., Aasiatant Master 

Ju Bt. Paul's .School. Fcp. 8vn, 4«. (hi. 

With a 

Latin and Fellow 


HOMER.— ODYSSEY, Book IX 

A- J. CotfUiwnttry. By John K R. Mayou, M.A, Profeesot of 
of St. John’s College, Cumbrldgc. Fcp. Hvu, 2*. Od. 

MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.-Now Volumea. 

/^JICERO.- STOR 1 ESof ROMAN HISTORY. 

^ Adapted for tho Use of Begluncni, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 

S r G. E. J kan’u. M.A., and A. V. J oxkh, AT.A., Assistant Masters in 
aikybury College. lSxno. Is. Od. 

HORACE.— SELECT EPODES and ARS 

rOBTICA. Edited for the Has of Kchoola. By tho Ttov. If. A. Dalton, 
'MM* formerly Senior btndent of Chrt»t Church, Oxford ; Awistnut'Mastor 
of WInoheater College. I«mo. la. 8d. 

PRIMARY RKIUR9 OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 

PERRAULT.— CONTES de FEES. Edited, 

with Notes and Complete Vocabulary, by <;. Rentas Fahnacut, AasUtanu 
* Master (n Wostiuinster School. Globe 8 to. Illustrated, la. 


cor os’s north American birds. 

Tv’EY' to NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 

Containing a Concise Aocmint of otery Kpcolea of Living and Fossil Dipl 
at present known from ibe continent north of the Mexican end United 
HtuN-e Boo Hilary, inclusive of Greenland. 8coond EiUtion, ItcvHuxl to date, 
und entirely rewritten* W»t)i whh h are luoorporeted GENERAL 0RN1- 
TUODiOi. an Outllnoof the Ptruetnre and Clasaiileation of Birds; aud 
FIELD ORNITHOLOGY, a Manual of Collecting, Preparing, and Fre- 
Mrrvlng Birds. By JKu «m* Couhd, M.A., M.D., Tli.D., Member of tho 
National Academy of Bcteuccj, Ao. Trofnwiy illustrated. Demy 8vu. 
pi ice 42s. [Juif ready. 

Now n fuly, In Crown 8vo. price 3 h, 9d< caoh. 

T1IE ENGLISH CITIZEN : .a Series of 

Short Books ou )ii« Rights and RespoiulUIitles, Edited by llKKicT CJUIJL 
M.A.. LL D. 

This i!**fu*s la intended to meet the dnmtnd for accessible information ou 
the oiduiary conditions, and tho imrmit rniriiN, of our political life, Tbo 
Ferity will *lcnl with the details of Uw miudilnory whereby onr Constitution 
works, and tin* broad lima iijhiii which It bn* been uojitlfucted. 
/■(ENIHAL GOVERNMENT, li. D. j fpHK STATE in RELATION to 
\J Tu t iu., D.U.L., late Fallow of St. ] X 
John h ('oUoao, Oxford. 

T ill; KLl’.iM ORATE imi( 1 thu LEG IS- . 

LA I’ U RE. SfKMOKU WA 1.1*0 lk, I 
Author nf “Tho History of Kng- i 


__ Til A DK. Fir T. II . F-\ hiirii. Hart. 
rilHE STATE Iu UKlATLUN to 
X LABOUR. W. PTANl.KY JBVUXH, 


land from 1813." 

T otal government, m. d. 

J CiubinK 

fllHK NATIONAL BUDGET: The 
X National Debt, Taxon, anil Roton. 
A. .1. VViUH*iS. 

rilHK STATE m Us RELATION tn 

X EDUCATION, Ulnky Cm aik, 

M.A., LL.n. 

rillLK POOR LAW. Rcr. T. W. 
X FoWI.ii, M.A. 


LI..D., M A., F.II.S. 

INllJfl STATE and the CHURCH. 
L -Ui»n. A. D. NijjioT, M,P. 
rpilE LAND LAWS. Ppifcssor F. 
X Foij/ick, lafco Follow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

1 .1 OIlE I ON’ RELATIONS. Spkkceh 
. Wai.pui.il, Author of “The ULtory 

of Ruglauil from 1 H 1 .V’ 
N 0 LONIKS and DEPENDENCIES. 
Turt I. IN HI A. By J. fl. CiYriuv, 
M.A. Fart II. THE COLONIES. 
By E. Paynk, M.A, 


T 


C 


Now ready, NliW EDITIONS, 18H4. Frico la. eaoh ; bound in clotli, le. 6d. caoh. 

] )ICK 15 NS’S DICTION ARIES. 

A DICTIONARY OF LONDON. I DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES. 
DICTION \HY OF PARIS. 

CONTINENTAL A H O llAHAVAY GUIDE U publi»h<kl Oij tbe let of 
every month, priooOuo Sbilllng. 

T? ALPI1 WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 

Lli LW.TKD WOlUtS »(. aioh. 8vo, 6*. noli mlun 

t. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory E^uav by John Mott LEY. 

2. Essays. I 1’Oemh, 

4. F.NG LIoH TUA1TR; AND Rm'RKSlSNTATIVIS MEN* 

3. CONDUCT OF LIFE; AN1> SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

H. LKfTERs; AND SOCIAL AIMS ; £«:. 

•• Mni’r.ilUftn *i C'a.Seilltkm of KinprxoiT* work^hu tlir nd vantage of nn Introductory 

**"*> by Air. John Morley, which acmna lu fiipub' prculaviy the lufurmation and the Cota meat 
wUa h au Ei'irhau reader iiccdi.' '—Athcnaum, 

MACMILLAN’S 6si POPULAR NOVELS. 

BY CHABLB 1 B KINUSLEY. 

WESTWARD HOI i TWO YEARS AOO. 
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w THE A NGLO-FItKNG II UNDERSTANDING. 

T HAT the details of sttch of the proposals of Her 
Majesty's Government in reference to Egypt as that 
Government has thought fit to lay before Parliament deserve 
the most carefhl examination is almost a platitude ; but it 
is saved from tho platitudinous by the consideration it sug- 
gests that, in order to this careful examination, these details 
must be discussed apart from the singular and exciting cir- 
•cumstonoes which attended the disclosure. Whether Mr. 
Gladstone carried out or evaded his pledge of frankness ; 
what the attitude of his party towards his proposals really 
is and means, ore very important questions. But tho more 
they are kept apart from the question of the merits of the 
proposed arrangement itself the hotter. In discussing that 
arrangement there is of course the drawback that tho finan- 
cial details are still unknown. But it is possible (though 
the plan gives the arrangement a somewhat undue advan- 
tage) to leave them out of sight. Let it be supposed that 
no further burden is imposed on England than tne commu- 
nications with France disclose ; the particulars of those 
•communications will still give ample room for comment. 

It is admitted that tho only way of understanding tho 
tinderstanding is to compare the accounts of it supplied by 
the four persons, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, M. 
Ferry, and M. Waddington, who have given authoritative 
statements on tho subject. In maintaining the perfectly 
judicial attitude which has been marked out here, it is 
necessary of course to discard what may bo culled the 
rhetorical peculiarities of the various expositions, though 
hero again tho agreement or arrangement or understanding 
receives perhaps even more than its due amount of u law.” 
Lot Mr. Gladstone’s care for the interests and sus- 
ceptibilities of Franco, M. Ferry’s admiration for the 
magnanimity of the present English Ministry, and the 
efforts of both to mako the most of the bargain, each 
from his own ride, be dismissed from the memory. 
Wo have then at least one startling discrepancy be- 
tween the English and the French accounts, and a good 
many points of agreement. Franco has, it seems, made 
two, if not three, great concessions — there is no • need to 
•quibble about tho word concession — the recognition that 
the Dttft) Control is abolished ; the promise not, at or after 
the English evacuation, to ocoupy Egypt with an armed 
force; and, more vaguely, the resignation of specifically 
French claims into the hands of Europe generally. Eng- 
land agrees to leave Egypt at the end of 1887, unless she 
obtains, in consequence of continued or ronewod anarchy, a 
fresh mandate. But on the question how that mandate is 
to be given the authorities differ hopelessly. Lohl Granville 
says that united action on the part of the Powers would be 
necessary to turn out England against her own judgment ; 
Mr, Gladstone avoids pronouncing a definite opinion 
on the point; M. Furry contradicts Lord Granville 
flatly, and Says that his view is “ ridiculous,” Let. this 
important pint join the others excluded, that the agree- 
ment may have the fairest possible chance. It is admitted 
then that, except in the ambiguous event just referred to, 
England is to go before New Year's Day, iS£8« Mean- 
while the Caisse da k Petto, composed of members of dif- 
ferent {nationalities (the President being English, with 
4 k casting vote), will advise on the ordinary Egyptian 
Budget, and have a veto on all extraordinary expenses. 
After 1887, all going well, Egypt and the Suez Canal, in 
different degree* and manners, are to be neutralised or 


internationalized, tho details of this process not concerning 
the present arrangement. But the internationalizing in- 
tentions of England form part of that arrangement, and 
aro to be formally recorded, provided only (a proviso to be ex- 
tended to the other stipulations) that tho Conference meeting 
to-day succeeds in coming to a financial settlement on the 
pressing questions of tho moment. This statement the moat 
ardent Ministerialist cannot object to as biassed or garbled ; 
and the most ardent Ministerialist, if he be possessed of 
any judicial faculty himself, will admit that the points 
excluded from consideration — the disagreement between 
Lord Granville and M.. Ferry, if not between M. Ferry 
and Mr. Gladstone, the circumstances of the presentation 
of the proposals to Parliament as a tale half told and to be 
completed later, and so forth — are points on which a good 
deal might be said against his tide. With regard, further, 
to the reception of tho arrangement in Franco nothing shall 
be said hero. For the question of importance is not whether 
French desires, reasonable or unreasonable, are met, but 
whether English interests and duties aro consulted. It is 
impossible to imagine a more childish argument than that 
England ought to bo satisfied because France is dissatisfied. 

The case thus stated and the ground cleared, the forma- . 
tion of opinion as to this agreement or understanding may f 
be best guided by putting a few plain questions. England 
has by common consont failed to put Egypt into a satis- 
factory way of self government or of any government during 
two years in which her hands have been, nominally 
at least, entirely free, while no limit whatever has been set 
to her occupation. Is it probable or oven possible that she 
should be more successful with her occupation limited in 
the first place to three years and a half more, with a pro- 
longation at the best (that is, from Lord Granville’s point 
of view) doubtful and difficult, and with a definite prospect 
held out that if the prolongation is refused, or when it ter- 
minates, England will cease to have any paramount influ- 
ence in Egypt whatever 1 That is the simple question as 
regards tho immediate or near welfare of Egypt. Again, 
Franco, it is urged, must bo met half way in return for her 
important concessions. Supposing these concessions to 
be ratified by the Chambers, is there much intrinsic value 
in the renunciation of a Control which, by French ad- 
mission, has been for two years a dead letter, impossible 
to revive, in an engagement os to future French action 
in, Egypt, which, as history and common souse show, 
wjll be valuable or valueless according to the circum- 
stances of the moment, and in a resignation in favour 
of Europe of certain vague claims to influence in Egypt 
which are certainly not in forco at present! That is 
the simple question as regards tho action of France As 
regards the proposed Control, the matter can bo put quite 
as briefly. We have found the most serious difficulties in 
dealing with Egyptian matters when tho opposition of the 
representatives of other Powers has been covert, partial, 
and unaided by any recognized piachinery. Are those 
difficulties likely to be aggravated or reduced *y_ tho 
institution of a Board of Financial Control in, Which, 
though England may occasionally profit by the disagree- 
ment of the non-English members, she will not have 
a normal majority! The expression Board of Financial 
Control dfcoulu be noted, for it is. a very generous one 
to the Government. With regard to the neutralizing of 
Egypt and the Canal after the fashion of Belgium, it 
need only be asked whether the experience of tho past two 
years and the admitted necessity of the present extra- 
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nnliiiniy siiTJvngomenfc does or dor* iml confirm the views of 
1 hose who affirmed long ago that noun of tin. 1 elements of 
:m Oriental Belgium arc present, or for long years rim bo 
niiiiln present in , Egy pt, imd lli.it elements of weakness ami 
(#f international dufteiuaim aio present in Egypt which are 
not. and never lmva been, present m Belgium t Last, but 
by no means least, comes tin* question, Ik tho position 
rs.signcd t.» Envl-md :i brief and troublesome slay in 
Egypt. with or without pecuniary sucrilk'os, followed by a 
permanent cxcipmoii iVoin any authority in the country 
gn.iter thun ih.-t. if .alter European Powers --.m iide,pi.ito 
oquiviileut fir tin* part England has recently takui in 
K«vptian sifiVr., and is it mUM.-tent with the expressed 
dnimniiiaiioii t »1* nil Knidinli parties, except- the exuvmobt 
Lrfi, 1 bat, i.ii.-ii* whit may, England must bo par iiiuuuil 
on the Nile ; . n • I Ihe Daniil ( 

These- qu«- ■•ions and the preceding statement have been 
Gained wiihout the sli"ht«*M. passion or pnitinlity, and with 
the utmost (,ne. They will bear tlio minutest im estimation 
as a put! in .; of ilic c.nciotim politieal jury. and n.» English- 
m.iu of M\era;a» sense and acquaintance with ro<‘eut events 
might to Jmcany dillieuliy in giving his verdict upon them. 
Wliut her tlio answer i,s best given in tlio form and uudt r 
tin* circumstances of Mr. JLu.vDs motion m.iy be a question 
admitting of very ditlerent answers. It would pinbahly bo 
mi id by those vesponsiblo for it- that some Midi motion was 
necessary, whether it be pushed homo or not, to deprive the 
< I'overnuKMit of tho right of saying that their preliminary 
pioprmls passed uuehallengcd. lint this need not a licet tho 
l:ii g«.r easo wliicli has been hero put. No morn impurLmt 
jMoblem hat-i been laid belbro Englishmen during tho present 
generation; nor 1ms then* b *e,i any on which it was so 
de arable that, laying .i.-ide the idle pailisau squabbles of 
the moment, Englishmen sh mid decide as Thigliolmieii, 
without fear and without favour. 


LOUD ISOriRBEUY AND THE HOUSE Ob' LORDS. j 

I ORD JlOSElJERY is probably superior to tlm (cmpl.v j 
J t.ion of svoritidng great public interests to personal 
display ; and hir. reputation as an eloquent speaker is sulli 
c-ienlly established ; Vet it- is difficult to understand tins 
object of his motion for ulUring tho character and constitu- 
tion of the House of holds. No Select OummiUee could 
discover any mode of removing tho defect of power which is 
the only drawback to its efficiency. It would bo absurd to 
expect that the House of Unmmons would concede to the 
Doers a larger share in government- or legislation f a f«*w 
Colonial ( Jovernors and Indian Commissioners were admit ted 
«.o seats for life. Thu three or four life* poors who worn 
introduced into tho House a lew years ngo seldom inter- 
fere in tho general business of the House. It is (mo 
Unit, as hord IhvmnKuv said, tho Senate of the United 
states is more powei fill than tho House of liords; but no 
such superiority can he claimed by any other Second 
UhanilKii'. No device which has been at any time pvopo..*d 
•would incriMM* the ability of those members of the House of 
Lord* who take a principal part in its del; bend ions. Oft 
almost all groat, occasions tho debates iu*o elevated and ex - 
haustive, and they am always eontined within reasonable 
limits. The greatest, lawyer.-, and a majority of tho mo, -it 
experienced statesmen am found in the Upper House ; and 
it supplies some of tho ablest members of every successive 
(Vibinel. It is in tho highest degree inexpedient to dig up 
such an in-slituiion that if may ho ascertained from an 
examination of tho root* how it lives and thrives. Lord 
Koskuehy can scarcely have boon serious in some of the 
veeonimondjtions which he offered for promoting its vigour. 
The saying, N 7 nt vt $im\ ant von si til, is attributed to a 
judicious (aenernl of the Jesuits. A, supporter of tho 
English Constitution might, with equal confidence, alarm of 
the IVers the proposition F.nmt v.t sunt , ant non mint. 
.Another branch of the Legislature might be formally estab- 
lished, but it would have none of the characteristic qualities 
of the House of Lords. 

Tor tho ordinary mass of peers no mora ambitious claim 
can bo advanced than that they mo generally equal in 
ability and political accomplishment to the corresponding 
majority of tho House of Commons. If they nre necessarily 
devoid of the powers which ure in modern timdS almost 
exclusively conferred by popular election, their local and 
social influence ir», notwithstanding tho changes which have 
occurred, still indefinitely great. In almost every part of 
England peeia are by general consent placed at the head of 


public institutions, and preferred for administrative and 
honorary offices, and tho House of Lords fiitlifully re- 
presents tho fooling* and opinions of tho upper classes gf 
society. Tho collective weight of tho whole body depends 
largely on tlio traditional respect which is paid to tho order ; 
and no artificial props which could bo contrived would act 
as substitute* for tho old foundations. Lord Rosebery's 
road i no .s to tamper with tlm fundamental principle? of 
tho Constitution indicates an excessive cotifidenco in the ♦ 
stability of the edifice, llo actually professes to think that 
tlm II ouno ought to include a certain number of workmen,* 
although only two or three representatives of the class lmvo 
up to tho present time found their way into tho House of * 
Commons. It- may be doubted whether an artisan could b<* 
found to accept a poerago in tho face of tho universal ridi- 
cule which he would provoke from his equals. Tho abolition 
of the House of Lords would be a simpler and more rational 
mcuMjro than -an inversion of its relations with the rest of 
tin.* community. .If Lord Rosebery wore n plebeian dema- 
gogue, his proposals for tho improvement of tho House 
would be intelligible, lie. is probably too serious a 
ticiaii to share tho selfish desire of making tho best of bSEn 
worlds or tho poor ambition of combining, the advantages of 
high station with tho popularity which attends democratic 
agitation. He might probably by this tirno have raised 
himself from a much humbler condition ; but his speeches 
nml hi* political conduct now attract attention in a great 
degree ou account of his rank. 

Tho plausible theory that a creation of life-peers would 
strengthen, the House of Lords is not confined to mere pro- 
pounders of brilliant paradoxes. It might not bo difficult 
to provide the security which Lord Salisbury requires 
against abuses of prerogative ; but tho innovation, while it 
would produce no considerable benefit, would be a long stop 
towards tho abolition of tho hereditary peerage. If a ma- 
chinery were once provided by which all distinguished per- 
sonages could bo easily admitted into the Upper House, tho 
question would bo plausibly asked why their equals, or 
perhaps less eminent claimants, should receive the highor 
honour of the hereditary peerage. The instances in which 
peerages have been refused on tho ground of in&ufii- 
i lent means are comparatively few. The unconstitutional 
attempt of Lord Palmerston, JjoixI Russell, and Lord 
Dr an wo am to revive an obsolete exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative was made in the case of an eldorly dignitary of 
ample private* fortune who had no male issue. When the 
life-peer Lord 'Wenhleydalb was prevented from taking his 
scat, the dignity was made hereditary without any pretence 
of inconvenience. The last ox judge who has been elevated 
to t ho Hu use of Lords was made n hereditary peer probably 
becanso tho number of Ijaw Lords sitting during tenure of 
ofiieo was olrooSy full. Tho aspirations of Lord Rosebery 
and some of hia supporters for tho addition to tho House 
of Lord-5 of successful capitalists and traders might be 
gratified without any deviation from ancient custom. A 
successful hanker or merchant is necessarily rich enough 
ter provide for the foundation of a family. It would be 
difficult to insist on making him a peer for life, except on 
tho assumption that ho was in some way inferior to tho 
great body of his intended colleagues. The same remark 
would generally apply, though nob in the same degree, ti> 
physicians at the head of their profession. Many of them 
have willingly accepted an inferior title which is neverthe- 
less hereditary. 

Tho promotion to the peerage of persons eminent in 
lit oral uru, nrt, or science, has not been unpopular in the few 
instances which huvo occurred. Lord Macaulay, Lord 
Lyttov, and Lord IIouchton owed then* elevation chiefly 
to their literary distinction, though two of them had held 
Cabinet office, and the third, a veteran member of tho 
House of Commons, belonged to the class from which new 
peers liavo generally been taken. ■ Lord Tennyson's peerage 
is tlio tiisb purely literary addition to the House of Lords, 
but tho precedent may probably he followed, # It may bo 
admitted that tho admission of life peers migllt |iro vide a 
few retired administrators with honourable and useful em- 
ployment; and perhaps room might l>o advantageously found 
lur some of the many capable commoners who will probably 
f.iil to secure the suffrage of tho new constituencies. The 
House of Lords already includes not only Ox-Ministers and 
retired politicians, but former member? of the Civil Service 
who hav»» been able to accept peerages without imprudence. 
Every society of able and cultivated men would for Some 
purposes be improved by an extension of the number of its 
members; but the character of the House of Lords would 
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Hot be materially aflfoeted by the creation of a few life-peer* 
belonging' to a class which is already represented on its 
benches. If the experiment were to have no indirect 
operation, it might Vkj tried without risk of serious inoon- 
vcJfe&ce. By an Act of Parliament, or perhaps by an ! 
Address to the Crown, the objection which rightly prevailed . 
in the ease of Lord Wenslkydale might bo effectually j 
•avoided. Life peers might perhaps find that they were j 

regarded by their hereditary colleagues as a slightly inferior j 
, order, and their descendants might possibly regret their | 
v exclusion from honorary title and precedence; but after a 
time the newcomers would partake tlio equanimity with ! 
whMi bishops endure the same disabilities. j 

The stiong and indeed conclusive argument sign Inst pro- j 
posals.of the kind is that they tend to unsettle that part of < 
the Constitution, whfch is most dependent on custom and I 
tradition* Lord Rosebery may, perhaps, not have intended 
to raise tho question whether the House of Lords should 
continue to exist ; but no smaller issue would necessarily 
■“ bfrvp been involved in tho appointment of a Committee to ; 
inquire into the means of rendering the Hoiuso more 
efficient. Tho limited project of introducing life-peers is 
scarcely less dangerous, though it may have a moro plau- 
sible appearance. The report of a Committee to the effect 
that peerages ought no longer to bo inherited would 
furnish u formidable argument for a grave political revo- 
lution. A vote of the House in favour of a ovation of lifo- 
peers would not improbably have the same effect. Agitators 
would ask with much plausibility why it was necessary to 
ennoble whole families tliat. their chiefs might discharge 
duties which could be entrusted with equal confidence to 
life-tenants of the peerage. Tho authority which still attaches 
i<o permanent wonlth and hereditary rank cannot, as the ex- j 
porience of many foreign countries proves, be comm union tod ; 
to nominees of a Minister ; but considerations of this kind ! 
would be noitber intelligible nor acceptable to the popular \ 
mind. Whatever may be tlio case with ordinary disputants, • 
tho House of Lords must be supposed to assume tliat un ! 
aristocratic element ought to form an important part of the 
Constitution. Tho Roman Senate would scarcely have re- 
ferred to a Council the duty of inquiring whether the 
qualifications of its members should be fundamentally 
altered. At tho present rate of downward progress, it is 
not impossible that the present generation may witness 
serious attacks on tho House of Lords, with results which 
cannot be calculated beforehand. Tho defenders of the 
institution will be ill advised if they change front in tho 
presence of the enemy. It is not because the House of 
Lords is, even in the estimation of its detractors, inefficient 
that Lord Rosebery threatens it with an undefined change. 
Its prepossessions would scarcely cease to fib Conservative, 
even if it were swamped by new creations. Life-peers 
would soon show themselves the most resolute of Tories. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE SURRENDER. 

r FIHE remarkable crookedness which distinguishes the 
J- ways of tho present Government has never IjCch more 
apparent than in the Ministerial statements on Monday 
night. Few men who know that it is as impossible for 
Mr. Gladstone to be frank as it is for Lord Granville to 
be rude— that Is to say, few capable politicians of either 
political party — were greatly comforted by the assurances 
under which Parliament separated for the Whitsuntide 
holiday#. A Ministry which has rarely given a promise in 
Parliament without breaking it to the sense, if not to the 
ear, wap hardly likely to turn over a new loaf at such a 
crisis as the present. But, though it was tolerably safe to 
anticipate that the pea would not be found under the 
thimble, it was not easy to foretell the precise form of 
escamofogre which would be adopted by the astute tablo-keepor. 
It may be owned with great frankness that Mr, Gladstone 
bus surpassed himself on this occasion. By giving par- 
ticulars of the agreement with Franoe, the non-rojection of 
which is, in the circumstances, a sort of condition prelimi- 
nary of the Conference, and by refusing to give any ac- 
count of the propositions which are to he laid before the 
Conference itself, he has made it awkward for his opponents 
t6 interfere, he hasgiven an excuse for his lukewarm friends 
to suspend at least their disapproval, and he has spread a 
net /into which some persons have made haste to tumble) 
fhr those who hire neither declared friends tpr declared 
enemies. That tho agreement {the provisions of which are 
examined carefully elsewhere) is in itself objectionable 


enough to justify — in fact, to doinimd— -a prompt disap- 
proval i a pretty certain. But> at the same time, tho fact 
that its provisions are in a sense dependent on the results 
of tho Conference ; that it has been presented to the 
Powers as such a preliminary, and that their final view of it 
luis not boon announced ; that the Conference itself is fixed 
for so early a day, make up exactly tho kind of pretext 
which wavorers between two opiuions^are certain to grasp, 
which not very acute opponents are very likely to be 
KtAgY^red by, and which even opponents who have some 
regard for decency and tho attitude of their country towards 
foreign Powers may be somewhat puzzled how to deal with. 
Mr, Gladstone has in a manner imitated those horoio Irish 
mobs who advance to tho attack of the Constabulary with 
women in front. His present proposals must bo attacked 
i\t disadvantage unless his future proposals are known ; and 
ho declines to make known his future proposals, alleging 
tho respect owed to tho Powers. Some admiration is due to 
this proceeding — admiration of tho same kind which on a 
celebrated occasion was paid to tho astuteness of Mews. 
Dodson and Foun. 

Tho peculiarity, however, of that kind of cleverness which* 
by u metaphor very unjustly disrespectful to a respectable pro- 
fession, is called atternoyism is that, it frequently overreaches 
itself. It is not certain that Mr. Gladstone's fresh exhibition 
of his abilities may not still have this fate. Only the amiable 
shortness of sight which is excusable in partisans can justify 
tho enthusiasm with which some supporters of the Govern- 
ment have spoken of the reception of tho measure through^ 
out the country. It has not been favourably received ; 
excluding from consideration entirely tho expressions of 
partisan opposition. If tho chorus of disapproval among 
Liberals has not been so loud and open us in the ease of the 
< •anal agreement, that is duo to the fact that in the Canal 
case the party screw was at first, not put on at all, while in 
tho present case it has been t-urnod to the lost convolution 
of the thread. Even so, however, the tone of approval 
1ms hc.cn vague, general, and based on irrelevant considera- 
tions, while from Manchester, from Leeds, from Newcastle, 
from South Wales, from the West of England, the most 
independent, the ablest, and the most in ilium tial organa 
of tho Liberal opinion of tho provinces cither intimate 
indistinct dissatisfaction or qualify their acceptance in 
anything but an enthusiastic spirit. In Loudon there is 
absolutely no voice of approval except from some persons 
who, after long maintaining a more independent attitude, 
have recently declared their adhesion to tho doctrine of 
“ Mr. Gladstone, right or wrong.” As an instance of the 
character of this support, it may bo observed that one 
London newspaper has claimed the vote of Thursday as a 
“ formal approval ” for M. Ferry on the very same page on 
which it quotes. M. Kerry's own description of that vote as 
“ a semi-vote of want of confidence.” And it is particularly 
noticeable that not a fow of tho exponents of provincial opinion 
just referred to can havo had no tiino to make the damning 
comparison of Mr. Gladstone’s speech with M. Ferry's, 
which in the minds of all impartial judges dispelled any 
lingering doubt as to tho agreement. The details of that 
comparison need not be dwelt on hero. It is sufficient to 
say that the too-famoUs incident of the White and Red 
Treaties sceuis to have been revived for the benefit of the 
! French and English Parliaments. But Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have forgotten that his Omiciiund must necessarily 
havo cognizance of both. 

Still moro remarkable than anything yet noticed in the 
expressed opinion of Liberals on this remarkable collection 
of speeches and State papers is the maintenance on all 
sides of tho argument to tho passions, which has boon so 
frequently commented on. For one genuine expression of 
satisfaction a score of descants on the terrible Results of 
turning out Mr. Gladstone, the alarming character of a 
Conservative Government, and the like meet the careful 
examiner. Very few voices echo, though no doubt thou- 
sands, if not millions, of hearts agree with, the candid decla- 
ration of Mr. J. D. Lewis, that when he said ho was too 
ill to stand for South Hants the other day, he meant that- 
ho could not possibly support Mr, Gladstone's Egyptian 
policy. It docs not seem to have occurred to Mr. Lewis 
that a liberal is not necessarily a man who is willing 
to sacrifice country to party, and that until these modern 
times candidates for Parliament were supposed to represent 
their own opinions and those of their constituents, not tho 
opinions of a single statesman. But Mr. Lewis’s delusion, 
if not his frankness, seems to be almost universal in his party. 
They know the agreement to be bach They have before them 
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the extraordinary confession of an English Minister that he 
baa made it because lie did not know what on earth else to 
do, and because hie attempt to govern Egypt has broken 
down hopelessly. They have before them also the sentences 
of contemptuous commendation in which Prince Bismaiick, 
commenting on tho Angra Pcquctia affair, has intimated 
that England is always ready now to stand out of tho way 
for anybody and to give the wall discreetly. They sco that 
the French Ministry claim tho agreement as a concession on 
England's part, and they can hardly ho deluded by tho fact 
that French Chauvinism, convinced of Mr. Gladstone's 
readiness to yield anything, clamours for more. They per- 
ceive that, whatever be tho exact nature of the financial 
proposals, England at tho end of ft very short period will 
lose all political control over Egypt, and that the blood, 
the money, the opportunities, the efforts of the last two 
years will he irretrievably thrown away. They aro (some 
of them) frank enough to confess themselves at ft loss to con- 
ceive what possible relation to the trouble which England 
is pledging herself to take t there can be in the advantages 
which England is plodging herself to resign. But they say 
still, “Mr. Gladstone, right or wrong; no Tory ‘Ministry, 
“ wrong or right." Once upon a time there was in the 
remoter regions of this realm a noble lord, whoso son, 
promising enough in other respects, showed a fearful ten- 
dency to apostatize from the Liberal faith, and become a 
Tory. The calamity was averted ; thanks, it was supposed, 
to tho ingenious companionship and monitions of a certain 
person. This certain person was appointed secretary, major- 

domo, and general factotum to Lord himself, and his 

discharge of these functions was so notoriously unsatisfac- 
tory that Lord '« friends frequently expressed their 

wonder at his toleration of it. But ho invariably re- 
plied, “Ah, yes; sad fellow 1 sad fellow ! hut ho kept - - — 

“ straight-, you know, he kept straight.” Even so, the 

voices of theso singular Liberals declare that in this respect 
Mr. Gladstone's stewardship is unsatisfactory and unin- 
telligible to them, that his measures uro doubtful, if not 
mischievous, that their consequences will, in all probability, 
be moro mischievous still. But ho keeps the party straight 
and together, he leads it to victory, and a quarrel with him 
would be to let the other party in. Tho parallel is as things 
go sufficiently exact, but }>erhap3 too bud a compliment is 

paid by it to the memory of Lord . For, after all, his 

political enthusiasm only induced him to connive at tho 
mismanagement of his own private affairs. The Liberals 
who lay stress now on the impossibility' of letting in a Con- 
servative Government arc conniving at the mismanagement 
of the affairs of England. 


TIIE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

T HE death of tho Prince of Orange has served to remind 
tho world of the complicated nature of the relations 
between tho different States of Europe. Little seems to 
have been known of tho Prince himself, even in his own 
country. He was a man of a retiring disposition, and 
supposed to have scion li tie tastes. It is so much tho rule 
that a Prince who lives a quiet life should ho credited with 
the most remarkable scientific, artistic, or literary genius, 
that tho stories told about tbo heir to tho Crown of the 
Netherlands may possibly have been nothing but gossip. 
Wo have, however, M. Henan's word for it that the scientific 
curiosity of tho late Prince of Orange was something more 
than what is commonly called by that name — a kindly 
taste for ftuimal pcU, and a certain readiness to pick up 
such kinds of useful information as can be learnt at 
secondhand without trouble, mid with occasional help from 
the milder forms of magic in the shape of experiments. 
Beyond this vague imputation for intelligence mid lovo of 
knowledge, the Prince lias been nude tho subject of a good 
deal of personal and scandalous tittle-tattle with which 
healthy-minded people will have as little as possible to do. 
This gossip bus, however, nover contained anything which 
reflected either upon his honour or his kindliness. If there 
was no reason to suppose that the Prince would have 
become a ruler of any vigour, neither was thor© anything 
to Bhow that ho would have failed in the discliarge of tho 
duties of a constitutional sovereign. 

The death of the Prince of Change has attracted par- 
ticular attention because he was the last male of tho Orange 
line of the house of .Nassau. It will become extinct with 
his father, tho present King of tho Netherlands. The 
i present Royal family of Holland are not indeed tho direct 


representatives of tho great Princes <*f OfcANGf ofthe fondly 
of Nassau who did such wonderful things Inwpr 

E ntities for more than a century &hd a half* It is even only 
y a family custom that they continued to use the name of 
Orange at all. The principality w^s resumed by LouxsXTV'., 
and tho title passed legally to the first King of Pnusfcu. 
Nevertheless the Dutch branch of the NassauB were in a 
general way the representatives of William the Silent- • 
if not by strict descent, at least in publio opiniotf. and 
no other branch of the family will ever again be able to 
call itself by the famous name of Oranoe Nassau. 

Although, however, there is a very respectable kind of 
regret felt among people of any knowledge and intdligmce 
when a great family comes to an end, it was not only 
because he was the last of his houso that tho death of the 
Prince of Orange was a political dkent. There was a 
general feeling that tho want of a male heir to the King of 
tho Netherlands might possibly causo a dispute over tho 
succession. The Kingdom of the Netherlands was created 
by an arrangement among the Great Powers of Euappv*^ 
after the abdication of tho Emporor Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau, with the intention that it should be a barrier 
against any future attempt of tho Fronch to resume his 
policy, if an insane love of war and personal aggrandize- 
ment can he called by that name. With this object 
the Powers made an artificial Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, including Belgium, which fell to pieces within 
twenty years. But although the Powers wero compelled to 
see their handiwork destroyed, they were for from consent- 
ing to give up their right of control over the fragments of 
the barrior raised against France. Tho position both of 
Belgium and the Netherlands lias consequently been settled 
by treaty, and cannot be modified without common consent. 

In the case of the latter tho question is complicated by the 
fact that the different States now ruled by the same King 
descend by a different rule of inheritance. In tho Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg tho Salic Law prevails, and it must 
be separated from the Crown of Holland on the death of 
the present King, whoso only surviving child is- a daughter. 
There will then bo considerable difficulty in deciding as to 
who is really entitled to tho Duchy, and with the help of a 
Httlo good will a very pretty quarrel on the subject may bo 
got up between France and Germany. Neither is the way 
very dear us regards Holland itself. It is true that, as 
the Salic law does not exist there, the throne will descend 
quietly enough to tho present King's daughter. But if sho 
should die young, a very considerable difficulty will present 
itself for settlement. Failing a direct representative of tho 
King, his heir must either bo the Count of Nassau, tho 
representative of the el dor and German lino of the fomily 
who was deprived of his territory by Prussia in 1866, or 
else a gentleman at present Colonel in tho German army 
who descends from the Princes of Orange by marriage. 

If it were perfectly certain that the Dutch would be left 
to settle the matter for themselves no anxiety need be felt 
on tho subject. They would choose one of tho two candi- 
dates, or perhaps they would choose neither, but simply foil 
back on the old Republican form of government, or some 
imitation of it. There is, however, a possibility that tho 
Du toll might not be left to settle it for themselves. Since 
the publication of the shameless proposals for the robbeiy of 
Belgium made in the name of Napoleon III. to Prussia 
there lias always been a fear that some fine day Germany 
and France might settle their little differences at the ex- 
pense of a third party. That tlifcl party would naturally 
be tho Low Countries, Belgian and Dutch ; and then Eng- 
land at least would find its position in Europe materially 
altered. With a disputed succession in Holland, the temp- 
tation to make some brigand-liko arrangement would, it is 
.supposed, become very strong — so strong as to be irre- 
sistible. 

It would be rash to assert that anything iB impossible in 
European politics; but a person must be afflicted with 
nerves of a most painful sensibility if he is disturbed by a 
prospect of this sort. Nothing can be more certain than 
that no kind of sentimentality or moral sublime will be 
allowed to stand in the way of the interests of Germany 
by Prince Btrmarck, or by any statesman trained in hu 
school. He knows that sentimentality leads to desertions 
of garrisons and then to needless slaughter, and that the 
moral sublime commonly ends in sending round the hot. 

If, therefore, the interests of Germany ever become in- 
compatible with the independence of Holland, there is no 
need to point out what is likely to be the consequence. 

| There is no reason to suppose that any such inoompati- 
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bflifcy wiftbe discovered, and until it is Germany will 
y+ ^ little like! y to attack Holland as any other Power* 
yiatory of the lost thirteen . years shows that the 
Jman who governs the German Empire is not likely 
ee guiltjr of the folly of encouraging war for war’s sake, 
lie has gained whatever was essential by fighting, and can 
now afford to seek peace and ensue it; and, if Germany 
does not attack Holland, who will) The Dutch will cer- 
tainly not be disturbed at the mostly imaginary dangers 
before them, and they must be very destitute of a sense of 
the ridiculous if they do not laugh at the solemn tone of 
the Parisian papers, which condole with thorn on the risks 
r!!H by the freedom of their country. They know very well 
who it was who. offered to divide the Low Countries by way 
of general settlement, and with whom. They also know 
what has happened to Tonquin, Tunis, Madagascar, and 
Morocco since then ; and, lastly, thoy know well that Germany 
has not touched a square inch of anybody’s land since its 
victory. 


THE GERMAN INSURANCE BILL. 

fyflHE Bill to insure workmen against accidents has now 
X reached a stage which renders it almost certain that it 
will pass into law before the end of the present Session of tho 
Reichstag. Several changes have been made by the Special 
Committeo in tho original draft, and it is possible that on tho 
third reading others may be insisted on which tho Govern- 
ment will find it impossible to accept ; but in the present 
state of publio opinion, and under the existing relations of 
the various political parties, this is extremely unlikely. 
The fusion of the Secessionists with tho Party of Prpgress 
some months ago awakened the Conservatives of all shades 
to the nooessity of drawing nearer together ; and when 
the Special Committee met, the Liberals found to their 
surprise that their opponents had come to an understand- 
ing with each other. Tho united Left had founded its 
hopes of defeating the Bill on a tendency that has hithorto 
been too characteristic of German politicians. Thoy are 
not easily affected by sonorous declamation or by thea^ 
trical outby^ts of passion, and a foreigner who reads 
or listens to \ debate in the Reichstag or the Landtag is 
generally struck by the businesslike character of the dis- 
cussion and tho care with wliich it is. confined to the matter 
before the House. Wa are speaking, of course, of the pre- 
sent only, not of the leaders who were popular before t866. 
But these excellent Parliamentary qualities have frequently 
been marred by tho tenacity with which single groups and 
members have clung to their own opinions on matters of 
detail. Much as they might approve of the general prin- 
ciples of a Government proposal, they would not let it pass 
if it seemed faulty in any respect. Their objections were 
generally founded on careful study and long consideration ; 
but their insistence upou them has often frustrated im- 
portant reforms ; indeed, it has gone for to render a healthy 
party life impossible. 

A measure so large, so novel, and so complex as the In- 
surance Bill could not but contain a number of regulations 
upon which those who most heartily approved of it as a 
whole might well differ ; and it was to tins fact that its op- 
ponents trusted, The Liberals and the Social Democrats 
were, though for different reasons^ equally unwilling that it 
should become law. The former object to it os an encroach- 
ment upon individual liberty ; tho latter, while professing 
to desire that society should bo reformed and labour organ- 
ized by the State, are convinced that the task cannot be 
safely entrusted to any form of government except a demo- 
cratic republic. It is shrewdly suspected, however, that 
many of the voters who have hitherto supported these 
parties think differently on the matter, and the elections 
are near. It was, therefore, judged more advisable to 
attack the details than to oppose the principles of the Bill. 
This was -Sone with considerable skill; but tho Conserva- 
tives of all shades, tbe Clericals, and the National Liberals, 
had perceived the danger; and, by making mutual conces- 
sions and voting as one united body, they have borne down 
ail resistance, and will in all probability triumphantly carry 
tibe third reading. 

, The first Liberal move on the second reading was ex- 
MSingly clever on account of tbe influence it is likely to 
■ wve on the constituencies ; os to its fairness, we offer no 
eginfan, The measure, as we pointed out when the draft 
was first made public, is an attempt to organise tife larger 
industries of Germany in a way that has never, been at* 
tempted in any country. It is confessedly an experi- 


ment; te many of those who see most 4es irbqa to *git 
tried it seems a doubtful, ond eVOn a dangerous, one* . Be#* 
to give it a chance of su6<^; ^ ntf«e of it* operation 
must at first be limited* “With itho f trustw«rthy statistical 
information it knows, so well h&W; to ; obtain the .German 
Government has found it possible* to form a plan as to the* 
creation of associations for the greatindustofy of the country* 
and to estimate the risk of accidents In mines, ma nu ft e- ' 
tones, Ac. ; but it is evident that it is impossible at once to 
include the whole handicraft , of the nation in such an 
organization. Not only the supporters of the measure, hot 
the Government and Prince Bismarck himself have de- 
clared that they desire to extend its benefits to those who 
are at present excluded from them as soon as it seems 
practicable to do so; yet proposal after proposal was made 
first to include one profession and then another. With 
admirable patience and a full knowledge of his subject, 
Herr von Itoffmcnan, tho Minister in charge Of the Bill, 
rose time after time to explain why this could not be done, 
and allowed that tho acceptance of fbe amendment would 
wreck the measure, and he was frankly supported by the 
majority. Yet by this means the Liberals and ^ Social. 
Democrats will be able to appear before their constituents . 
os advocates for an extension of a reform they have done - 
everything in their power to prevont. 

We need not follow their tactics further, If the Insurance 
Bill is passed, the second halting- place in the CUANOElAOfc’s 
great crusade against undeserved poverty will have been 
reached. By means of the Krankenknssen every Gorman 
labourer is now insured against tbe pecuniary difficulties 
arising from temporary illness. The present Bill will secure 
him against accidents ; it provides a State guarantee that 
as long as ho is cither partially or entirely disabled a 
Certain porcentago of bis normal wages will be regu- 
larly paid him ; in case of bis death a similar provision 
will bo rnado for his widow and children. With a wine 
foresight the compensation is not to be mado in a lump sum, 
tbe possession of which so often tempts tho poor to ex- 
travagance, but as a pension to prevent entire destitution. 
The Government is already pledged to introduce a measure for 
the assistance of those who are incapacitated for work either 
by age or infirmity. When that ispassed, the only oooasfeu for 
undeserved poverty that will remain will be a want at work 
by those who are both able and willing to do it, and with 
this too, to judge from some of his recent speeches, Prince 
Bismarck is prepared to deal when the proper moment has 
arrived. We regret to say that it seems to us exceedingly 
doubtful whether his gi*eat plan will succeed, though the 
more its details are examined the more carefully considered 
they appear. But this effort to prevont the honest work- 
man from sinking into helpless poverty by no fault of his 
own, without subjecting him to the disgrace of receiving 
publio alms, is at least a noble one, and that part of tho 
scheme that has already been discussed is worthy of the 
head of the greatest statesman, os well os the heart of one 
of the most benevolent monorchs of the age. 


TEIE LATEST PEXGE CASE. 

P ROBABLY most of us, if asked to mention the wicked- 
est thing we had ever done, would at once go back 
in thought to the days of our infancy. There is a thorough- 
going, unmitigated heinousness about puerile crime wliich 
can rarely be detected in the more sophisticated and self- 
conscious performances of later years. Happily the designs of 
boyhood can rarely be carried out. They usually depend for N 
their success upon some suspension of the laws of nature 
not to bo procured by human agency, or at least upon appa- 
ratus beyond the means of the small schemer. But ror 
these difficulties the world would be startled to find that 
it knew little of its naughtiest boys. As it is, SnpfitBN 
Muuptiy and George Sweden, whose united ages just 
amount to the age of a freshman, are entitled to a high 
place in the Newgate Calendar . If they did not oommit 
murder, that was their misfortune, ana not their fault 
That they intended to commit it there can be no doubt what- 
ever, as one of them was good enough to explain to a friend. 
It seems that theso precious youths, who must have a great 
deal of spare time on their hands/ had heard of rewards 
being offered for the recovery of dead bodies. This spt > 
them thinking, and they appear, to have communed wi$h 
themselves after the following ungodly sort* Rewards ate 
very ^ pleasant things, and moon any amount of : ^ 
tarts. The surest way of finding a deed body fe tq 
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it. 1 Bat corpses are difficult to get. It is a fino day. \ 
Let up- kill some on©. So they took poor little Henry 
Douglass, aged three, and put him in a dustbin. The 
dustbin belonged to an unoccupied house, where there 
was no chance of cries being hoard. They covered tko 
unfortunate child with bricks, shut down tho lid of 
the bin, and left him. Douglass remained there with- 
out food or drink from live o'clock in the afternoon till 
one o'clock tho following day, when ho was rescued, his 

S rents hnvittg heard the story from a boy to whom 
KKfiEN divulged it. It is useless to dilnto upon the 
horrible cruelty of this proceeding. 'The miml of man can 
conceive nothing more heartless or more devilish. But it 
would bo a mistake to suppose ‘that Murphy and SrennuN 
will necessarily become worse ns they grow older. 

How they will bo punished wo cunnot protend to say. 
Mr. Oiiancu. as a safe beginning, roraandecl them for further 
inquiries. Tho law is tlmt a child under seven cannot he 
convicted of crime. Above seven and below fourteen he is 
assumed to Ijo incapable of a criminal intent, unless tho 
contrary be proved by positive evidence. In Hint case 
matitia snpjikt (etatern, as the legal maxim tersely puts it. 
The wickedness of Murphy and Steed km is quite equal 
to supplying any deficiency of ago, and there seems no 
reason why they should not be found guilty. Common 
sense rejects tho notion that they put Douglass into tho 
dustbin for the purpose of doing him good, or indeed 
with any other object than that of taking his life. But 
we think it would bo a mistake to assume that those 
abandoned little wretches, as they certainly now arc, must 
bo good for nothing, and destined to go continually down- 
hill. For ono thing- — thoy could not get much lower, 

44 He that is down need fear no fall"; anil whoso is 
homicidal at nine may bo considered free from all danger of 
deterioration. Moreover, there is hope from the arrival of 
the faculty of imagination. For, though Murphy and 
StfeKDEN intended to kill Douglass, they probably did not 
in tho least realize to thcm^Ivos what a baby would Huffer 
who was confined in i\ box and left to dio. It way bo that 
they must be taught what pain is, and that when thoy 
Trtiow they will he wiser as well as sadder little boys. Want 
of imagination is at the bottom of half the cruelty done in 
thifc ^Wad> more ©specially of the pain inflicted by words. 
The greatest satirist may very well cause loss misery 
than a thoroughly stupid person, innocent of malice os 
of wit. The things which boys will do to each other 
at school would be incredibly horrible if those who 
did them were exactly aware of what they wore about. 
Knowledge comes, but imagination lingers, and knowledge 
without imagination is a deadly weapon. Meanwhile, there 
are ono or two more commonplace, everyday aspects of this 
case on which a little enlightenment would be dcsirablo. 
Is it the practieo in Pengo that ft child of three should be 
allowed to roam about by himself, a prey to commoner 
dangers than that which overtook Henry Douglass 1 Are 
thorn no schools iu Pengo, or is att endance at them by chance 
not enforced f Are tho youths of that neighbourhood freo 
to follow their own devices, including a littlo infanticide* 
now and then, without any parent or guardian being so 
impolite as to interfere 9 Do they always find an unoccupied 
house as accessible as tho boro of Called /Jack did 9 These 
are questions which may perhaps receive some answer in the 
further progress of this case. Concerning tho future of the 
•culprits, without being hopeful, we need not despair. 


CHOLERA AT TOULON. 


mjIERE seems fortunately to bo some reason to hop© 
X that tho outbreak of cholora at Toulon will not prove 
very severe. , It is early as yet to form an opinion ns to the 
character or violence of tho epidemic, and the evidence is 
certainly very conflicting; but there are some points on 
which the various reports agree in tlxe main. The very 
fact that a conflict of evidence docs exist is itself hopeful 
Vi ben a dangerous epidemic of pronounced character breaks 
out any where, there is no possibility of doubt ns to what is 
happening. At Toulon the doctors do not seem to be able 
to make up their minds as to what thoy have to deal with ; 
and tm. cholera is an extremely well-known disease, this may 
be. taken by laymen os a proof that it has not really attacked 
thMofra, at least in a pronounced, form. 3S r o particular 
impudence need boat lacked to tho soothing formulas used 
by thej ^uthoi itice at Paris. They have every reason to 
little as posable of tho epidemic, and it 1ms always 


beon the custom of French officials to try to 

danger by denying its existence. The campaign:! , „ , 

if a march over can be called anything so warlike, showed tow 
bravely thoy can say the thing which isnoti Evmindependcnt 
reports from the spot, however, go toshew that the dangermay 
not l>o very groat. It seems proved that some even of the 
first cases were mild, and that there has been a fair proper^ 
lion of recoveries, which is said not to be the case when a • 
really serious outbreak of cholera occurs. The character of . 
some of those independent reports also suggests a suspicion * 
that the witnesses were somewhat in want of something to 
write about. Their letters are filled up with contradictory 
stories about the belxaviour of the inhabitants and thd ’ 
thorities. It seems as difficult to decide whether or not 
there is a panic os to settle the natur% of the epidemic; 
That there lxas boon a good deal of undignified flurry seems 
clear enough. A minority of the Town Council has boon 
so surprised at the heroism shown by M. Rohebage, the 
Mayor, in not bolting at once that they have voted him an 
address of tlmnks, which has been refused , 44 with question^*** 
44 able taste,” according to tho inimitable person who repre- 
sents the Times. Unless it is to be taken for. granted that 
a French official is to be effusively thanked every time he 
shows ordinary courage in tho discharge of Ilia duty, there 
would scorn to be no doubt at all about the good taste shown 
in tho rejection. 

The final outcome of the stories comes to this — that there 
is a choleraic epidemic of some sorb in Toulon which has 
already dono some harm, and may do more both to the 
town and its neighbourhood. If this has come as a surprise 
to anybody, he or she must, bo singularly ill acquainted with 
the condition of Mediterranean coast towns. The wonder 
is tl^at Some such outbreak does not occur every summer. 

As Toulon is a groat naval arsenal and important garrison 
town, it might be supposed that it would be in a rather 
bettor condition than most of the othors. As a matter of 
fact, it- is worso off ; for the intelligent military and naval 
authorities have found nothing hotter to do with some of 
tho docks than to allow them to become open cesspools. 
They also, it seoms, persist in using floating hospitals, in 
spite of the universal experience of their dangers. If half 
tho stories about the sanitary condition of Toulon have any 
foundation, it may be taken ns proved that tho local and 
naval authorities have boon guilty of every possible form of 
carelessness and stupidity. Tho contemplation of this state 
of things and its consequences is calculated to give a cer- 
tain cynical satisfaction to those of us who caro to re- 
member how much abuse was lavished on this country 
while the cholera was raging in Egypt. At that time we 
were commonly accused of selfishly endangering tho health 
of Europe by our neglect of quarantine. With the reserva- 
tion that it is well not to shout till we are out of tho wood, 
we may fairly claim that the appoarance of cholera at 
Toulon is an adequate answer to our critics. They can now 
see how much the quarantino has dono for Franco. That is, 
perhaps, a rather small and personal point of view to take. 

It is moro profitable to insist that tho experience of tho lato 
and tho present epidemics proves again the good old moral 
that if you want to bo healthy you must keep clean. The 
researches of German physiologists have perhaps put tho 
medical profession in possession of knowledge which may 
lend to tho discovery of an effectual protection against 
cholera ; but as yet tho only known defences are good 
drains and good water. Perhaps when this truth has been 
well driven home into their heads by a lively personal ex- 
perience, the Southern natives of Europe will begin to recog- 
nize the fact that thoy must clean tho inside of the platter, 
and that quarantine is not very much more useful than tho 
traditional wall built to imprison tho cuckoo. It would 
perhaps bo useless to ask either Spaniards or Italians to show 
ordinary decency and intelligence in sanitary matters, but 
Frenchmen are not destitute of scientific knowledge and 
capacity to loom. Since the municipalities, however, have 
had moro independence, it seoms that even Paris has heeli 
allowed to sink back into a state which invites cholera* 


RECENT ELECTIONS. 


T HE political significance of occasional elections is im- 
paired by the approaching change in the represent** 
tion. The next appeal to the country may be addressed 
i three possible constituencies, of which only one has now 
i from time to time opportunities, of . expressing its ^ o^niaua, . 
1 It is not improbable that an election under the existing law 
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might dfffitf Widely from the result of the Fmncbiae Bill In 
its sjMpleform. The suffrage i*i> boroughs would in that 
case be but slightly modified, while the county constituencies 
would include in addition to the present voters two to three 
millions of small householders living in villages, in unre- 
presented towns, and in farm cottages. Unless the framers 
of the Franchise Bill are signally disappointed, the solid 
mas? of rural Conservatism will have been broken into 
fragments. The urban and suburban portion of tho new 
'constituencies will resemblo in character the rest of the 
town population; and it is impossible to anticipate tho 
course which may bo taken by tho agricultural labourers. 
FdRfap* two or three general elections may occur before the 
consequences of Mr. Gladstone's experiment axe accurately 
known; Tho most notorious of tho demagogues who havo 
hitherto promoted agitation among the furm-labourcrs has 
ropeatedlyannounced vague schemes of agrarian confiscation 
as tho immediate consequences of household suffrage in 
counties. Offers of this kind may bo more templing to 
" vh<aH) who know tho value and tho use of land than to 
city artisans, who, if they owned ltttlo rural freeholds, 
would be unable to turn them to account except by letting 
or selling. Tho relation of agricultural labourers to their 
employers varies greatly with the circumstances of each 
district, and especially with tho general size of farms. In 
some parts of tho country there is little social distinction 
between farmers and their workmen. Elsewhere capital 
and labour Ore associated or contrasted almost on tho same 
terms an in manufacturing industries. 

That part of the electoral Constitution which may bo left 
standing by the Franchise Bill will bo fundamentally dis- 
turbed, if it is not wholly destroyed, by tho subsequent 
process of redistribution. Mr. Glad stone’s statement of 
liis intentions delivered on the second reading of tho Fran- 
chise Bill was studiously indefinite ; and it left tho party at 
lilierty to repudiate tho few securities which it purported to 
contain. If Mr. Gladstone is still in power, he may pos- 
sibly adhere, notwithstanding tho lapse of a year, to his re- 
jection of the Bcheiue of equal electoral districts; but he 
will have no difficulty in explaining away any supposed 
promiso of moderation, and ho has given full notice that his 
successors will not be hampered by any kind of pledge. 
Tho most active of Mr. Gladstone's colleagues have openly 
announced their intention of dividing the country os soon 
as possible into equal elootoral districts. In the meantime 
any plan of redistribution which is likely to be proposed 
will increase the representation of London, of Lancashire, 
the West Biding, and of tho Midland and Northern 
manufacturing and mining districts. Perhaps it may also 
transfer to the Nationalists any Irish seat which ruay havo 
cSbiped the operation of the Franchise Bill. The Govern- 
ment will for obvious reasons, unless its hand is unexpect- 
edly forced, postpone the dissolution till tho supremacy of 
tho Badic&l party is finally assured. In a general election 
by the present constituency they would probably loso much 
of their actual strength, even if they were not absolutely 
defeated. The secona alternative of an election under tho 
Franchise Bill cannot occur for more than a year ; and all 
classes would object to so anomalous a tost of the com- 
parative strqngth of parties. Redistribution will effectually 
invalidate any conclusions which may bo drawn from the 
result of present or future bye-elections. Even in ordinary 
times, when no electoral change was impending, the indi- 
cations afforded by casual contests have not always boon 
followed by " corresponding results. In 1880 Lord 
Beacons fieu> was induced to dissolvo prematurely by 
victories in Southwark and in Liverpool which, as it 
afterwards proved, had no general or permanent sig- 
nificance. 

The real public opinion of the country, as it is repre- 
sented by existing oonstituoneies, may perliaps still retain a 
certain practical importance, and at least it is a subject of 
rational curiosity. The elections of last week seem to 
prove that the antagonism between the counties and the 
boroughs is becoming more pronounced as the householders 
of the towns become more ^anxious for the exclusive pre- 
dominance of the class to which they belong. The Liberal 
majority 6f a thousand at Lincoln has to be sot off against 
the equally decisive victories of the Conservative party 
in South Hampshire and Mid-Surrey. Both the can- 
didates at Lincoln are said to have been locally popular ; 
but aft 4 the principal employers of labour happen to 
bdqtog 1 toihe fiamcal party,* and in that direction .the 
• vroxkmHk^ 0 x 0 t * not unwilling to follow their guidance; 
There U unfoil^mately too much reason to believe that 


the working class, which already feinw the moat power*- 
ful section of the ritetotetp* cares little or nothing fo* 
the international policy whfoh it is about absolutely t6 
control. Parliamentary Speakers and writers 1 have <*f late 
loudly boasted, almost in tWifrordsfrf Mr. Gladstone, that 
Egyptian questions matter little in comparison with the 
passing of tho Franchise Bill. In other words, the honour 
and the futuro prosperity of England, are to be unhesitat- 
ingly postponed to the interests of a faction. The demo- 
cracy on tlie point of assuming supreme power publicly 
proclaims its ignorance of tho traditions and responsibilities 
of the Empire. The dereliction of its duties is provided 
with a detailed apology in the mischievous pamphlet which 
Mr. Gladstone has, opportunely for his purposes, repub- 
lished. Tho enfranchised householder will learn from his 
favourite teacher that the possession of India is an unprofit- 
able burden, and that national honour is an obsolete illu- 
sion. The lesson appears scarcely to have been needed by 
the Lincoln electors. If there were ft UbmostothEs in 
England to expose dangers and loss closely analogous to> 
those which wore denounced by the great Athenian, orator, 
tho timid and ruinous inaction recommended by the 
Pnocioir or tho ^Kschines of the day would be more accept- 
able to tho average borough elector. 

Tho two county elections tell a difforont story. In other 
circumstances Liberal partisans might bo alarmed, by the 
discovery that, in spite of allurements and bribes, the farmery 
have returned to thoir habitual allegiance. No election 
debt condemned by tho Corrupt Practices Act was at any 
time more promptly paid than tho price of the partial 
support transferred by the tenant-farmers to the Liberal 
party at the last general election. The Ground Game Act 
took precedence in tho broken. Session of 1880 over oven the 
first instalment of tho agrarian revolution in Ireland. The 
Tenants’ Compensation Act was another acknowledgment of 
value received ; and it was hoped that the Irish Land Act 
might oxcite anticipations of still further benefits to he con- 
ferred on county electors in exchange for their votes. Tho 
Farmers’ Alliance in England and Scotland responded to the 
invitation ; but tho great body of county voters has resolutely 
hold aloof from the movement. The Conservative majority 
of nearly fifteen hundred in South Hampshire wi as obtained 
after tho local Farmers' Alliance had ostentatiously an- 
nounced its support of the Liberal candidate. Throughout 
England the farmers care more for the suppression of the 
foot'and-inouth disease than for tho spoliation of their land- 
lords, which is the object of the Alliance. Many of them 
now vainly regret t.heir former share in the return of m 
liberal majority. There may have been some excuse for 
their ill-judged use of the power which had been conferred 
upon thorn by the Ballot Act. The effect of that measure 
was to transfer tho control of the county representation 
from tho landholders to the tenant-farmers. It was natural 
they should desire to oxorcise their novel privileges, and 
even that they should feel a certain gratitude to thoir 
Liberal benefactors. They now porceivo that their local 
supremacy is short-lived, and that in almost all counties 
they will be outvoted by tho tradesmen and artisans of the 
smaller towns, and by their own labourers. It is too late 
to resist tho proposed revolution ; but there may be some 
satisfaction in recording for tho Last time a vote which is in 
the nature of a protest. 

Tho great Conservative majority in Mid-Surrey, though 
it includes many farmers, is in a great measure composed of 
different elements, ltotired tradesmen, small capitalists, 
and residents who are engaged in business in* the City, 
fairly represent the opinions of tho best portion of the 
middle claves. Mr. Gladstone, who denounced as in* 
competent tho citizens of London because they amassed 
wealth, and the electors of Westminster on account of thoir 
large expenditure, would probably regard the constituency 
of Mid- Surrey with tho contempt which Radicals affect for 
general intelligence nod diffused competence. It may be 
inferred, from tho comparatively small number of actual 
voters, that tho late election caused no extraordinary ex- 
citement. The result, notwithstanding the Muster of plat- 
form orators, was confidently anticipated,, and busy men 
may not havo thought it worth while to exert themselves 
for the inetmpo of a majority which was known to be. over- 
whelming. The metropolitan counties have not for many years 
wavered in their attachment to moderate and constitutional 
doctrines* It is possible that the projected deterioration . 
of the franchise may there as weft as elsewhere reduce 
the middle class to political Impotence; but house-rent in . 
the neighbourhood of London is so high that very modest 
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tenements already confer county votes. Unless the lodgers 
swamp the genuine householders, such constituencies as 
that of Mid Surrey may perhaps, even under the Franchise 
Bill, retain their present character. On the other hand, 
there is reason to fear that adroit schemes of redistribution 
may furnish the means of silencing independent opinion. 
There is much need of sec urity against tho rapid progress of 
revolutionary agitatiou. Tho Radical candidate lor Leicester 
bids for the’fpour of tho rabblo by asserting the extreme 
Communistic doctrine that tho land belongs, not to its 
owners, but to the nation. Liberals of character and posi- 
tion cannot, as experience shows, bo trusted to repel the 
most outrageous proposals. 


THE CEMETERIES BILL. 

rilHERE is some study necessary in order to comprehend 
X tho exact object of tho Bill brought in by Mr. lliciiARl) 
on Wednesday evening. Mr. Richard, in a speech which 
was modelled as closely as possible after one of those which 
Captain Maury at has reported among tho utterances of 
Mr. Chucks, 44 begged to observe, in tho kindest and most 
44 polite way in the world, in fact just to hint,” without tho 
slightest idea of giving pain or offence, that tho incum- 
bents of the Church of England tire persons capable of 
violating all law and decency, and so forth, though he would 
be tho lust to think of saying a word against the mental and 
moral qualities of such excellent and reverend persons. 
There was rather too much of this kind of tiling in his 
speech and that of Mr. 11 . Fowler, and too much also of n 
desire to conceal the meaning of the measure from Tho 
docile Radical majority. Mr. Richard is mot Mr. 
Gladstone, and some of his followers, had/ they understood 
tho drift of his remarks, might liiuve been induced to 
vote according to their consciences. As it is, i hough tho 
amendment of Mr. Riches tv ord Hope was i ejected by a 
small majority, tho fur. f Jner progress of the Bill was stayed. 

The question oft building over disused cemeteries, to 
which we adrverted last week, had its bearing on Mr. 
IiciiaudVs proposals. Ho is anxious, though ho did not 
divil/fee any tangible reason why, that cemeteries should not 
be consecrated. The state of things revealed by tho 
evidonoe taken before Mr. Hank ay as to tho Reel Grove 
cose has no horrors for him. Ho thinks episcopal consecra- 
tion, by which the desecration of the ground is prevented, is 
a desecration in itself, and prefers all the greater evils that 
may ensue to the lesser one of wounding the tender feelings 
of a Nonconformist. In questions of this kind it is common 
to talk ns if all Dissenters ore at one. We have sometimes 
been told that in matters relating to cemeteries, and such 
like, the wishes of Dissenters should be respected, as they 
are almost, if not quite, as numerous as Church people. But 
those who argue like this, and Mr. Richard is one of them, 
forget that, though the Church is one, tho whole body of 
Dissenters — if it is possible to talk of a whole body which 
consists of a hundred different sects and creeds, who 
only hate tho Church loss than they hate each other 
— is disunited, has rnuny different and antagonistic aims, 
and yet professes to want the Church to he reduced 
to tho same position as itself, though the result must 
be disastrous beyond measure to sectarianism. In short, 
Mr. Richard's speech, with its mockery of moderation, 
simply caine to this : — 41 We have got all we really 
*• want, and most of what we are likely to get ; but 
“ let us loso no opportunity of worrying those who 
44 differ with us, even on such unsubstantial and illusory 
44 issues as are presented by the Cemeteries Bill.” Mr. 
Bjsresford Hope swept away Mr. Richard’s cobwebs at 
once, with the unintended help of Mr. Rath home, who, un- 
fortunately for his cose, told the House that it was. desir- 
able to vote for the Bill “ because it would remove a subject 
14 of dispute,” a reason which would apply witli double force 
.to, say, Mr. Gladstone or Sir William Haucourt. If Mr. 
Rath Bout’s argument is of any value, the Premier and tho 
Home Secretary should bo sent to keep Mr. Bu adlaikw 
company in the lobby. “ To remove subjects of dispute,” 
it was pointed out, is the creed of the so-called Liberation 
Society, a society formed of “Calvinists, Agnostics, and 
“ persons of almost all forms of belief, or absence of belief,” 
to do for the Church of England what the Dissenting sects 
have done for themselves. They have got rid of Church- 
rates, of ecclesiastical influence in Universities, of the 
1 Irish Church, and of the old Burial Laws. On that last 
occasion it was said that nothing more was wanted 


or would be asked for — a favourite Radical pledge. Mr. 
Richard has Mr. Gladstone's good example for breaking 
it, and so takes a second leaf out of his leader’s book. When 
the members of the Liberation Society found that they were 
no longer able to pose as martyrs, thev sought about for 
another “injurious subject of dispute. They have found 
it in a bench cent and ancient law, which, while it inflicts . 
hardship on no one, is a blessing directly or indirectly to • 
millions. The old law and custom which presumes every # 
one to bo a Churchman is a sad thorn in tho side of such * 
Dissenters as Mr. Richard. When Methodist and Oon- 
gregationalist desert thoo, it says to the poor, the Church is 
still thy mother. Tho new cemeteries have a portion^et* 
apart for those who conscientiously object to lying in con- 
secrated ground ; but Mr. Richard is .not content 'with a 
slice. Ho must have all. The settlement of 1880 was 
exceedingly distasteful to a majority of Churchmen, hut they 
have, with exceptions which only prove the rule, submitted 
to it without grumbling. As Mr. Davenport reminded tho 
House, the assurances of Mr. Richard and his friendar 
that the Act of 1880 settled tho matter were worth- 
less, like other promises from the Ministerial side. They 
will bring this proposal, or another liko it, up again and 
again, whenever they can get an opportunity, and it is 
only to be hoped that tho Bills they present will always be 
of the vague and fantastic character of that practically 
talked out on Wednesday. Nibbling, as a policy, is not 
worthy of a party which pretends to such dignity as that 
led by Mr. Richard. Yet it cannot. H*§ sail* tcv have anvy 
other. There is.nothimg’oold, open, or aboveboard in their 
uttuck&j'wJ hie Church they do so desperately envy. On the 
contrary, they bring in year by year little higgling measures 
liko the present ouo — measures which, were they passed, 
might slightly impoverish a few Churchmen, but could not 
make any Dissenter a penny the richer or a degree less 
spiritually proud. 


MONACO. 

mil E subject of Monaco has been for some time past put 
X prominently before the public. Recent letters published 
in tho newspapers have repeated the annual complaints of 
somo who pass tho winter or spring on tho Riviera, and 
who are scandalized at tho gambling which goes on at 
Monaco. Tho great majority of these letters describe 
Monaco as simply a public nuisance— as a gambling hell 
where characters of the worst description congregate from 
all parts of Europe, and to which no respectable man can 
take his wife or daughters. There is often not a little 
exaggeration in theso complaints, but it must be admitted 
that in the main they are not without some foundation. The 
question has boon lately raised in the French Senate, and 
M. Ferry, with the concurrence of Lord Lyons and Signor 
Mancini, tho Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, declares 
himself ready to take such steps as may seem necessary in 
tho matter. What these steps may be it is not stated. Sup- 
posing that the roigning Prince should simply refuse to act 
on the advice given him to suppress the gaming-tables, by 
what means and by what Powers is ho to be coerced 1 
Lord Ashburnham, in a recent letter to tho Timea 9 
clearly puts the dilemma in which Franco and Italy will 
severally bo placed, it cannot, of course, be denied that 
public gaming-tables do much mischief ; but it is equally 
fcruo that tho management of the gaming establishment at 
Monaco reduces the mischief as far as it can be reduced. In 
tho first place, there is 44 a maximum stoke, which is a check 
44 on the extravagance of tho rich ; and a minimum stake, 
44 which is a check on tho imprudence of the poor.” There 
are further checks on improvidence in the fhets that the 
stake must bo laid in cash on tho table at the time of play- 
ing ; that, without special permission, no inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood of Monaco is admitted ; and that no person 
under age and no domestic servants are admitted at all. 
Now with what face can either the French or the Italian 
Government interfere 1 It is perfectly notorious that, at 
the French watering-places these are recreative institutions 
practically open to everybody with a decont coat on his 
back which differ only in name, but not one whit in pur* 
pose, from the establishment at Monaco; and that the 
opportunities for being fleeced are much greater and the 
safeguards fewer in the latter than in the former. The 
case in Paris, as stated by the l)$bato f is as bad, or 
worse. Till these hells are put down, with what justice 
can France demand of the little Principality of Monaco, 
which is still legally semi-independent, the suppression of 
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the tables 1 .Tho cose of Italy is sti)l worse. For there 
the lottery is a public and national institution, con* 
ducted by the Government itself, which makes a largo 
profit out of it. The mischief done at Monaco is slight 
compared with the artificial taste for gambling which 
the Governmental lottery curries into the poorest Italian 
homes. A man of ample means may legitimately spend 
a sip all portion of his income on the pleasure and re- 
creation which is often derived from games of chance; 

• though he cannot, with public approval, spend more than a 
small portion on amusements of such a kind. But the sure 
tendency of the Italian lottery is to lead the whole mass of 
•tha^oor to trust to luck rather than to regular work. To 
both France and Italy the Princo of Monaco has thus an 
easy answer. To both ho can say: — 44 Granting the sin, 

41 you aro worse sifiners than I am. Put your own house 
44 in order first, and then I shall be glad to hoar what you 
44 huvo to say about mine, which, if it be in a bad state, is 
44 still in a bettor state than yours/ 9 
Mischievous as either reckless or professional gambling 
always is, it may happen that by suppressing such an estab- 
lishment as that of Monaco the evils that we attempt to 
cure may be intensified. The circumstances in this cose are 
somewhat peculiar. Stretching along the Riviera from 
Hydros to beyond Genoa, a series of watering places have 
sprung up of late years, frequented in great part by peoplo 
who are idle and wealthy. Even if thoy work in their own 
countries they go to the Riviera for their spring or winter 
holiday. Among such a doss gambling is sure to be a 
favourite amusement. How little, after all, the public 
tables at Monaco have to do with the promotion of gambling 
in that region is shown by the fact that there is, as every 
ono familiar with that region knows, more high play, un- 
regulated, at Nice than, regulated, at Monaco. And 1 all 
along the Riviera anybody who wishes to get rid of his 
money by gambling can find a dozen places where he can do 
so with greater easo and loss publicity than at Monaco, and 
where lie is much moro at the mercy of the professional rook. 
As to the mischievous class of persons who always hang 
about a public gaming-table, it is by no moans clear that it 
is not better that they should be concentrated in ono or two 
places rather than scattered over the whole of the Riviera. 
The most inexperienced pigeon is moro on his guard at 
Monaco than if he wore sitting between tho English 
chaplain and a blackleg at San Remo, and invited by the 
agreeable stranger to havo a quiet game of cards after 
dinner. It is not at all certain that the abolition of the 
public tables at Monaco would not thus diffuse and increase 
what we all admit to be an evil. The recent case of tho 
Park Club shows that tho worst evils of a public hell may 
bo reproduced in a private establishment. And while such 
privato establishments are tolerated (although they are well 
known and can be legally suppressed) in large numbers in 
France, and while in Italy the Government itself is the 
manager of a gigantic system of gambling, we cannot see 
that either country has the right to say a word on the 
subject to the Principality of Monaco. 


“ADVICE” TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

T HE Franchise Bill has been read a third time nemine 
covUradicente, as Mr. Gladstone proudly requested tho 
Speaker to record ; and no doubt, after a debate in which 
the Prime Minister has taken part, the fact is one worthy 
to be held in remembrance. Among the many remarkable 
properties of hfe oratory, that of conciliating opposition, or 
of reconciling hiB adversaries to defeat, has novel*, so far as 
we are aware, been numbered. Most assuredly no one would 
have been disposed to attribute^ it to the speech in which 
he moved the third reading of his tricky measure the other 
night. The Bill having reached its last stage in the Lower 
House, the need of artifice and subterfuge was past, and 
the time he seemed to feel had come for putting a little 
heart into his somewhat languid followers. An excellent 
occasion Was at hand : for had not the leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords had the audacity to express his 
opinion as to the reception likely to be acoorded by that 
assembly to a measure which “ they had not seen, and the 
44 contents of which,” as the Attorney-General 9 ** positive 
genius for hyperbole induced him to add, 44 they could not 
14 know ” f The moment had evidently arrived fbr exhort- 
ing the impenitent peer, and fbr proving to the swash- 
bucklers below the gangway that their leader could ruffle 


it with the best. 44 Beware of entrance to a quarrel * was 
the motto selected by Mr. Gladstone for the speech of 
a characteristically arrogant and unseemly menace which 
he fired off last night at Lord Salisbury and the Upper 
House. Some of us, however, may, be of opinion that the 
Premier might have mode a better choice of text. His 
ostentatious pretences of moderation, his exaggerated eu- 
logies of his love of peace, the thin disguises of one kind 
and another through which the truculent import of his 
utterances looked bo plainly forth, are less suggestive 
of Polonhjs than of Bobadil. If a current .phrase, 
dating also from the Elizabethan period, must neces- 
sarily bo sought for it, we commend to Mr. Gladstone’s 
consideration the often-quoted apostrophe of the tavern- 
hero to his weapon : — 44 Lie thou there, good sword 1 Heaven 
“ sond I may have no need of thee 1 99 For it was in the 
truly becoming and dignified spirit of this utterance 
that tho Prime Minister approached the House of Lords. 
He will not assume that they could do so monstrous a 
thing as to exercise their constitutional right of rejecting 
his Bill, and, having thus flung his sword for a moment or 
tho table, ho immediately snatched it up again, to show the 
trembling peers how it will faro with them if indeed he 
“ shall havo need of it.” If the Lords should dare to throw 
out the Franchise Bill, and thus bring about a conflict 
between the two Houses, the Prime Minister 44 would not 
lt undertako to put a limit to the mischief and difficulties 
41 which might result. 99 41 Most grave, he is confident— too 
44 painfully confident — they will be,” but 44 what the ultimate 
44 issue would be he has no doubt. 99 With which mysterious 
threat, subsequently interpreted by Mr. Arthur Balfour 
to mean that the Constitution should be revised in such 
a way as to prevent the repetition of such conduct by 
an independent branch of the Legislature, Mr. Gladstone 
left Lord Salisbury and his party in tho Upper House to 
thoir agitated reflections. 

It was reserved for tho Attorney-General to undertake 
the task of reconciling his chiefs utterances with the 
i obligations of Ministerial decorum ; and this ho essayed to 
do by protesting against its being said that 44 the words 
14 used by the Prime Minister constituted a threat, when 
44 they were simply words of advice/ 9 Threat and advice, 
however, aro not mutually exclusive terms. The formula of 
44 your money or your life 99 might bo expressly accompanied 
by — and, indeed, in the mouth of any humane highwayman 
would tacitly convey — most earnest advice to the traveller 
to adopt the former alternative. The distinction which 
Sir Henry James intended to draw was probably one 
between 44 threat 99 and 44 warning ” ; and we are quite 
willing to admit that this, at Any rate, is substantial. 
A threat, unlike a warning, does undoubtedly involve the 
idea of contemplated action on the part of the threatener. 
We threaten a man with legal proceedings, not warn him of 
thoin. We wnrn him of the approach of a railway train, 
not threaten him with it. Ana it is, no doubt, open to 
Sir Henry James to contend that Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
monition to tho Jjords was an example of the latter kind. 
Unfortunately, however, for this contention it is noto- 
riously opposed to the facts. Everybody knows that 
Radical warnings to tho House of Lords against the 
consequences of doing their duty have in almost every, 
and certainly in this, instance no meaning whatever, ex- 
cept as indicating an intention on the Radical's part to 
endeavour to create the dangers against which he pro- 
fesses to warn , Everybody knows, from the most timid 
of Conservatives to tho most blusterous of Glads toni&ns, 
that 44 tho country 99 if left to itself would accept the re- 
jection of the Frunehiso Bill with perfect equanimity. 
Whut is really moont when the contrary is asserted is 
that Mr. Chamberlain and the Caucuses, Mr. Schnadhorst 
and Mr. Schnadhorst's merry men, are not on their part 
prepared to accept such an event in the same placid 
spirit, that they will throw themselves into a stage- 
fury over it ; and that they will set at work the 
whole machinery of opinion-manufacture to persuade the 
constituencies that they themselves are equally indignant. 
This, we say, is the perfectly weU-understood meaning 
of Mr. Gladstones 44 advice 99 to the House of Lords, 
and, with all respect to Sir Henry James, we must, at 
leasts until the Prime Minister himself takes the dis- 
tinction in hand, continue to regard it as a threat. We 
shall further permit ourselves to say that it is a threat 
of a peculiarly audaoious character, proceeding as it does 
upon an assumption which is itself almost as coolly de- 
fiant of the truth as any that has ever yet served thg 
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purposes of electioneering bounce. For ibo assumption, ( bead of a fl airs the start is a particularly interesting spectacle. 
Of course, is that, in rejectin'? the Frniiobiso Bill upon tlio WoiM rained teams follow on. Tho whole .burinem is creditable, 
grounds on which they niKliUlo its motion, tho Lords i ]*»«*»* ia wuiplo ; if it wero not simple, in some CttWs it would 

vuni.l be opposing themselves to the explicitly or implicitly i \ f‘ ,lw »“ or “ c , rt ' diUbln * bcoa«*a good man would Aow how 
I uc " , > A l. ‘ 'L : obstacles aw to be oveusonie. But here we ornvo at the fact 

doci:ired will of tho country; uni ths involve:- a rm ( avouml which wb have been cautiously hovoring— there arc a great 
loss monstrous proportion than tiinr. the constituencies in ; waiiv w j lo climb on to the box oi* a coach nowaday s, who hold 
only answered a question which vv.ls li^vor put i their reiiw beautifully and their whip as a whip should he hold, 
but answered it “with a circunusLancc.' 9 Tho ! while tho hoivos are standing still ; but who get into serious «diffi« 

1 . _ 1 1 . 1 I ..f 1' . , A.>1tiAa tnlinn .v. a..a u a« 4 a ma 


18S0 not 
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tech Meal issue submitted to thorn was one of foreign policy ; 
but tho Kujirid theory now is that tho electorate, upon 
hen:' asked \< briber they preferred Mr. G lad^tokb's 
fenv i'.pi policy to that of Lord IlKAeoxspTr.r.n, replied: - 
“ Yes, n. Fjuui' liin*.* Mill by all means ; and, hark ye, let it 
“ be an impelled one. Wo particularly insii.t that enlYsm- 
“ chisoincnt Hh.il l bo separated from redistribution, so that 
4 ‘ we may not know, as indeed wo have never wished to 
“ know, where wo nro going.” This, and nothin;' b**s than 
this, is the proposition which Mr. Gladstone would have to 
maintain in order to make out that ho is really warning ” 
the Lords ntnl not threatening them. Upon anything short 
of I hi.* assumption the answer to his “advice ” would 
bo obvious. It. would ho that, even if ho wero right in 
assuming Hint the country has a natural preference, lbr im- 
port vt Reform Hills, no just and reasonable nation would 
resent opposition to its undeclared wishes; while if, on tho 
other hand, Air. Gladstone's assumption wore* incorrect, 
the Lords would earn tho gratitude of the country by re- 
jecting tho Bill. 

As to the Premier's plea of tho “ impossibility ” of pass- 
ing a perfect measure, Unit is essentially mat ter of opinion, 
and uofc of fact; and even Mr. Gladstone himsolf can 
luirdly imagine that an indignant people vould rise and 
uwctfp awuy tlio House of Jiordu for not be r p convinced by 
reasoning with which lie has contrived to^^ 

Apart from tho severity of tho punislun u *oulil f for 
well-known reasons, bo an extremely n **' 4 ^toiis one to 
inflict upon such grounds. For tho ‘contingency of Mr. 
Gladstone's converting himself u irom Lis con visions has 
always to bo takon intoji&hoiml ; and a House of Lords 
once abolished for*' dissenting from his opinions could 
thirdly bo restored on his recantation. The mere con- 
t^ion, tWerofore, that enfranchisement. “ could not pos- 
“ have been united with redistribution, if the whole 

United Kingdom were to bo dealt with in ono Hill, is not 
sufficient to justify these rude wenaeings of the House of 
Lords. For, in the first place, non constat- that the whole 
United Kingdom, and notably Ireland, ought to have been 
included in one Bill ; and, secondly, the precede nts of tho 
only two Reform Bills previously passed in this country 
have proved not only that enfranchisement and redistri- 
bution can be can plod in the same measure, but that Par- 
liaments less subservient than the present have refused to 
permit their separation. And, lastly, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
contention on this point were Absolutely sound, it would be 
irrelevant. For it would not justify his refusal to postpone the 
operation of tho Bill until redistribution has been effected. 
.There is, in short, no warrant either of fact or argument 
for the tone wliich ho has thought fit to assume towards tho 
House of Lords. That House, we trust, will do its duty on 
the Franchise Bill ; and it is, we suppose, a stroke of tho 
Prime Minister’s much vaunted tactics to have supplied 
those peers who may have been hesitating about their votes 
with an additional motive for vindicating their constitu 
tionnl independence. 


COACHING. 


A MONG the popular sights of the Louden aoaaon the meets of 
' the Four-in-Hand Club and of its somewhat less distinguished 
brother > the Coaching Club, rank high. Those are festivities to 
which “ people go,” and wbero people go — that is to say, tho right 
people-— othere who approach more or less nearly to tho right people 
desire it to be assumed that they are forced to go likewise. A 
seat on a popular coach is the seat of distinction. Often a 
Royal personage shares the box with bo mo well-known member 
of the Four-In-Hand, and on tho coaches that follow after 
fair 'women and brave men are usually to be seen. The 
meet is a very pretty sight. The horses are beautifully groomed, 
thg harness is something more than merely cleaned, every vestige 
of metal-work shines resplendent, and the coach is as good as new. 
Every one is well dressed, for Englishwomen dress admirably iu 
spite *of criticisms from the Continent; and certainly in no country 
is a Servant who has to do with horses so neatly turned out as in 
England. If such a whip as the Duke of Beaufort is at the 


cullies when e\ cry thing coasos to go quite smoothly. It is the 
biro pie faith of tho coachman proper that a beneilcont Nature sap-, 
plied Immunity with a left hand in order that the reins might be 
held therein, and with a right hand os a socket for holding the 
whip in repose, and as an apparatus or machino for aiding its appli*. 
cation to the horses. Nothing could bo simpler in theory; in prac- 
tice iho simplicity is not by any means so marked for the inexpert— 
which L* much tho same iia saying for the inexperienced — driver of 
a team. “ I am tho owner, I wish I could say tho master, of the 
four best hunters 1 ever had in my life,” a horseman known to 
poor Whvte-MulviJlti once wrote to a lricnd. To acquire four of 
the best coach-horses any man need desire is not so difficult a 
bn.drie.-isj the driving of them when acquired is quito another « 
thing. . m 

The reason why men do not drivo nowadays with the skill 
which used to characterize the gentleman drugnman is easily found. 
They have not tho practice, mid wliaL practice they do have is 
rarely of tho serviceable sort. Sometimes men go still to one 
of tho two or three professional drivers who keep scratch 
teams ns well na perfect ones, and permit their pupils to pull 
tho animals’ mouths about iu Battersea l’ark; but the coach- 
man of the present year of grace usually has a team “made” for 
him, he chooses his own road, and he goes his own pace. Our 
fathers learned to drivo in a rougher school. They secured a scat 
on the box of a stage-coach by the side of a sound coachman, they 
took the reins — other passengers no doubt regarded the proceeding 
with varying bcntiiuents-^nnd they-Lefcnid JYom their mouJtor.the 
wav they {dvr.i’u’u go. Anything that could gallop ft bit nnd could 
be n p'«»iiod( t d to pull — and there wero fow that could not — was 
thought good enough for a team on many of the old roads. u Three 
blind *uus and a bolter ” was often the change from a confirmed 
kicker, a leader that pulled your arms oil', a wheeler that would 
not start, and a fourth with tin assortment of vices, any of which 
might s ome uppermost at any moment. Time had to bo ltept or 
trouble ensued; and it was behind atich teams as this that the 
art of driving was to be mustered. The student acquired a good 
seat on the box, because the bettor the sent the more command a 
man has over his animals. He found out how to hold his 
homes togcl her without pulliug them, because the less they were 
interfered with when going freely and well together tho faster 
they travelled, lie did not endeavour to stiiTfc the coach by the 
lenders, because he discovered tliat such a proceeding was likely to 
break tho bar* ; and ho found out that when ho wanted to stop, a 
hint to that elfcct must be first conveyed to the wheelers. The 
art of hitting his horses ho also picked up. “ Why, bless you, sir, 
there’s some of ’em as never could hit a horse ; audas for hitting a 
near-side leader, why they sit a picking at ’em os if they were 
trying to pick a penny out of a pint pot, instead of turning their 
wrists under and lotting their thong go.” Such was the criticism 
of a professional coachman on amateur driving a good many years 
back ; and sinco then things have certainly not improved. Courage 
is rarely wanting in the modern coachman. That credit may bo 
given him ; but when ho uses hiB whip he is very prone to use it 
at tho wrong time and in tho wrong place. To hit a leader above 
the bars is bad, particularly if the whip catch, as it is apt to do, 
especially if tho lash be wet ; but in using their whips not a few 
members of the two loading Clubs are at fault, always presuming that 
they hit their horses where they intend to hit them. Another most 
important piece of knowledge which the coachman of a former 
day acquired was bow to harness his team. After driving all sorts 
of’auiitmls, he could not fail to note how much difference a com- 
paratively slight change in the harness, the loosening of a curb, 
the alteration of a coupling rein, or some such trifle, made to tho 
ease and comfort of driver and driven. It ia a common fault at the 
present time to polo horses up too tightly ; but this was seldom the 
case years ago, for when horses wero poled up too severely, or in 
any way badly put to, their capacity for work was constrained' 
This is all very well when a man is taking his load to, Richmond, 
and having allowed himself ample time, Te not particular to half 
on hour. It was different when being a minute late meant paying 
a fine. Very few amateur whips could go into their stables and, 
with the harness taken to pieces and thrown in a heap, put their 
teams to ; but no ono is a real coach man till he can do this,, dr 
show how it should he done* 

By tho side of a thorough coachman, dr, far better JtiH, In 
command of a well-horsed coach, few pleasures are more de- 
lightful than howling along a well-made English road. Hr.’ 
Johnson preferred to be inside a post-chaise with a pre&lv 
woman ; but, then, the Doctor was not a sportsman/ and would 
doubtless have apprehended that disturbance' ot tit# centre 6f 
gravity which Would not impossibly have led to the overturn- 
ing of the vehicle. The railway is Well enough. Ode seed de- 
lightfully rustic landscapes from the carriage-window^, hut they 
are not immediately around one. The bloseoming bohghs dd not 
brush against one's shoulder in the train as they do pn the box, 
the odour of the cottage gardens ia not wafted ■ into Afci miwy* 
carriage windows. In the train there is no greeting to be 
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exchanged with the passing rustio, no cheery word with the farmer 
jpggfag along on hie cob ; and between the hospitality of the way- 
side tavern where the coach stops and the untempliug display at 
the railway refreshment-room there is no comparison, or, to put It 
otherwise, there is a- very marked comparison of the sort which is 
Odious. The stroke of tho horses* feet on the road has a cheery 
sound, and for music lot any one say which is preferable, tho 
shriek of tile whistle or the coach-horn, the alternation of tonic 
and dominant in the key of 0 major, which, simple na it is, has 
a significance of ito own, telling as it does— if the suggestion bo 
not overcharged with sentimentality— of a day when Englishmen 
wore kindlier and heartier; when hotter feeling prevailed between 
did'oreut classes; when, if elections were keenly fought and hardly 
won, the sturdy foe® of ono day would be ready to shako hands 
and be friends the next, or, at any rate, did not lose all respect 
fdfasch other in the course of the contest. 

There was doubtless another side to the matter. The traveller 
by train who can jpull up tho window against which tho rain 
dashes and down which it streams, who is safe and snug in tho 
corner of bis carriage with a rug round his lmoes and a good light 
thrown upon his book or paper, may have his doubts as to tho 
infinite superiority of a coach over a rail way -train ; and as the 
^ guard opens the carriag<Mloor with his “ Tickets, if you please, 
^sJf 1 !” and the cold wind whistles in, these doubts may bo 
momentarily confirmed. Artists who illustrate booh* on coach- 
ing never fail to represent one team up to their hocks in snow, 
with perhaps some sturdy animal® from a farmer's cart harnessed 
on more or less adroitly to pull tho coach out of some stiff place 
from which its own horses arc unable to muvo it. But those are the 
exceptions. If the coach in the snow-storm is to be emphasized, 
so must the railway-train in the dog days. We pity the man on 
the box down whose neck a stream of melted snow is trickling; 
he would be better in tbe train. On the other hand, the railway 
traveller who vainly seeks to exclude the burning rays of tho sun 
by drawing the curtains over the window of a stuffy carriage that 
very little imagination would convert into uu oven, would be far 
move comfortably placed on tho box-scat of a coach, passing 
rapidly over the breezy downs, into a tunnel beneath which the 
train is about to rush with a horriblo screech. 

It is by no moans our object to deter fairly good coachmen from 
pursuing* tho sport, and it is for tho most part only fairly good 
men that criticism will touch; because the good drivers know 
that they are at homo on the- box, and the bad drivers persuade 
themselves that they are. Modem coach iug lias its uses. It give® 
interest, amusoment, and exercise to gentlemen, much employment 
to servants, and benefits many trades. But — n few noteworthy 
exceptions apart — tho standard of amateur coachmanship U tar 
from high. A man often likes to keep a drag, but does not like to 
devote tho necessary time to learning to drive it, not believing 
that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. If such a 
man would consent to oo driven, wo will not say bv his own 
coachman, but by a friend who is a master of tho art, there would 
remain little to be said. The owner, however, thinks that this 
would not look well, and so ho trio9 to do what is beyond his 
skill ; which looks worse. What he should do is to engage tho 
services of ono of the first-class professional drivers who may be 
setm any day at Hatchett's Hotel, and with his assistance put 
together and drive as many scratch foams as he can obtain the 
use of. Nothing but practice can give a man an oven fool on 
his team; and as few things are more delightful than t<> see 
four good horses going within , themselves under their driver’s 
command, few things are more distressing than to see one leader 
pulling, ono boring, one whooler hanging away from the polo, 
and the other hugging it, while the driver does not know how 
to hit any of them, and would not dare to do so, if he could 
keep his temper, wore his knowledge more oxtendod. A t last by 
a sort of fluke he catches the oft-sido leader a cut ou tho inrido of 
the thigh 5 the response is a kick which results in a b*g over the 
tract., and the apprehensions of tho mon on the coach who have 
been nervously watching their host's proceeding — wo will hope 
that there are ho ladies on that dangerous eminence— are in 
danger of being verified. 


THE ACiE OV KLAUUE. 

A l 1 the end of a month the beginning of which wo* fluttered 
by the excitement, arising irom tho now historical 11 G." 
article, it is hot ill tirnod to sing of blague. Tho article in 
question is the smartest thing yet done by auy English journalist 
in tbO' quality of blagueur : and tho fact that it did not take in 
the wiser of that journalist's fallows does not detract from its 
smartness; Jlutit is not of * G." that we propose to touch the 
lyre— “an appropriate instrument enough. It is of the tendency 
of the day which made “G.” possible— ns an actual fact, instead 
of os an unborn letter waiting in limbo for the hour and the man. 
Of course blague is no new tiling. Man is an animal blagmbih 
bUtguk f%U bfagutftia at least as, much ns ho animal rationale. 
Rut every ape has its particular form of blague } and tho particular 
mrtt of ite present day appears to be the blagiu personal. The 
bsata ity of W G/’ consisted not in his matter, which Was very vilb 
tuatter, or in his style, which was almont bad enough from the 
literary paint to bo the work— bat, it is not necessary to finish 
that sentence. It consisted & the really brilliant note of personal 
suggestion convoyed la the urn of the single letter imporiug no re- 
spoasSbifittes whatever o£t; the iuggsster, who may lutvo got a 


housemaid named Georgina or,, a. literary friend who is a grocer. 
Personality, and personality onIy, was the bait, os it is the bait 
nearly always now. Not the fotet agreeable result of this is the 
delightful audacity which has come to characterize the wgitetir. 
Not very long ago a person of mature ago and respectable ap- 
pearance was hoard iu a crowded club dining-room to irform 
his neighbour that he, the person of mature age and respect- 
able appearance, was a constant contributor to a certain periodical 
and that a certain woll-known man of letters . was tho editor 
thereof. The second statement proved the falsity of ^ the first, 
for the parson named had not, and never had, anything to do 
with the said editorship. But the agreeable audacity of the 
person of mature age consisted in the facte— -first, that the man of 
letters ho spoke of was a member of the club, and known to most 
of its other members, in auy gathering of whom it was also 'all 
but certain that some actual contributors to the said periodical 
would be found. In a country-house smoking-room, a railway 
carriage, or elsewhere, the blague would have been very ordinary 
blague; in the place and circumstances it was nearly sublime. 
It wa«, though on a smaller scale, almost hotter blague than “ G.* 
Yet to “ G.” shall due commendation not be wanting, and, it may 
be said in tho words of the parrot when the conjurer happened to 
blow up the ship’s magazine, “ That's first rate ! What/U he do 
next ? 9 Those were the last words of tho aa|aoious bird as with 
tho rest of the crew it conjugated the verb ire ad uslra. In less 
trying circumstances, now that his month of brief but lively fame 
bus expired, tho smne words may be pronounced on "(l ,* 1 

It i however, ns has been pointed out, rather of “ G/s " victims 
than of il (.! ” that we proposed to speak, rather of Bertrand (taken 
iu his character of victim rather than iu that of accomplice) than 
of Robert Macabre, Tho race of Bertrand is numerous in the 
land nowadays, and appears in innumerable! varieties. Now he is 
gulled by theories of the Georgian and liyndwanic kind, in which 
case it is observed that tho mention of a gallows is very painful 
to his oars, and causes him to exhibit even more emotion than 
that congregation of birds to whom our dour Alice innocently un- 
folded the merits of her cat Dinah. Now (and very often) he 
believes in Mr. Gladstone, and is quite certain that, if Mr. 
Gladstone wore turned out, tho stars would mingle with the ocean 
and a general cataclysm would result. Now he is found listening 
to a political Duacnter, and quite convinced that the political 
Dissenters one burning idea 19 to do good to the Olmrch of 
England, and to free her from the disabilities and inconveniences 
inflicted by her unworthy sons. Bertrand believes that Mr. 
Gladstone did not ever mention the connexion betweeu Cler ken- 
well and tho cluutei iicns of Sergeant Brett in, as Mr. McCarthy ha® 
it, “ getting in tho way of a bullet” on tbe ono hand, and tbs' 
Disestablishment of tho Irish Church on the other. Ho is sure 
Unit, if Lord Salisbury were in Downing Street, the butchers* shops 
would positively swarm with large blue flics. But it is chiefly in ane 
particular aspect that we look at Bortroud today, the weakness 
which made him swallow “ G. w — great “G.”--and which con- 
tinually inrtkos him swallow little G.’s, and indeed little letters sU 
through th*j alphabet from A to Z. 

There is — Bertrand may be surprised to hear — no mors colossal 
blague in the world than the afiectation of personal and private 
information which in polities, as in for minor matters, distaugniriics 
certain newspapers at the present day. To begin with, the infor- 
mation is nearly always inaccurate ; and, in the second place, if it 
wero ever accurate, it would bo u early always unimportant. There 
was a time not so very long ago when private information was im- 
portant in nil things, mid especially importontin politic®. There were 
no telegraph); -at Rwt, none in general use— there was a compara- 
tively limited and a very slow check of popular opinion, whto or 
foolish, on parsons who wore directly responsible for the conduct 
of events, ami the number of those persons was small and confined 
in its constituents to a strictly defined class. Therefore political 
<l tips ’* were theu really valuable ; at the present Liroo they are 
nearly valueless. Every one who has any connexion with tho 
pre^s, and at the sumo time with political life, knows this perfectly 
well ; but. the public docs not know it,and so paragraph-mongering 
journalism hueeocD. Until very recently this journalism was 
chiefly confined to tho provincial papers, li.it. it ho® now spread to 
London, and though ita results are an n mu ring spectacle to those 
who know the ropes, they are misleading and mischievous, be- 
cause they interfere with any attempt on Bertrand’s part to 
form hi*> own opinion. The old tyranny of the Leading article 
was bad enough, and every one who cun remember dinner-tables 
even ten or fifteen years back can remember the man (be is 
rare now, and that is the only good of the paragraph system) 
who solemnly discoursed to tbe hapless gue*t nearest film, at 
dinner the contents of a newspaper article which tho said guest 
bad read, and very likely seen to bo rubbish, eight or nine hours 
before. The paragraph-mongers and tho evening papers have 
killed this good man, but they have put <v worse in uis stead. 
The now K>re “ 1 ms reason to think * (that ib, bn baa seen, a® 
ovurv one else has, a statement by the Ivuvlon Correspondent 
of tho Bungay Blazer, or a paragraph lit tbe end of the loaders 
of the Daily Flayiml) that such aud such is tho caso about 
Much and such a matter. Tbe old bore pretended to rentou, 
though he reasoned with another man's logic; the new bore 
pretends to have heard, and listens with another man’s trumpet. 
And what hi! hears is mostly, if not wholly, biague. . Let any mao 
call to mind recent anticipations of reomit important decisions at 
plans. Either they have been widely wrong, or they have bem| 
such as any shrewd person might gues^ or they have been deliberate^ 
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j bailout d'essai, thrown up more or lore in .colluaion with the 
persona concerned tu see how much the public would stand. In 
the ve£j few cabps in which of late years retilly important infor- 
mation baa been published exclusively by any newspaper, it baa 
been a cuso of corruption or other mwui-havioiir — cases which 
naturally mav he left out of account. 

Therefore Bertrand. it ho is an intelligent Bertrand (and ho lias 
occasionally some glin.ni»*iings of intelligence, though “ on the 
whole he is Not intelligent "). may ho very stiongly advised not to 
put his trust in paragraphs, or in netv-pu^ra that deal iu para- 
graphs, nr in newspapers that ileal in personal information of any 
hind whatever. r It is blague, sr*»*vl Bertrand, und it is blague l»y 
which, whatever \ our friend Uobert may reprint to you, you, 
ftnd not anybody eNu, are to bo tuk-n in. Space and time would 
fail to tell of the way? iu which this blague is manufactured. 
Much of it come? from hangers about the House of Commons who 
pul landing questions to long-suffering members, and whom the 
H»id monitors pay in their own coin on the model of “Thou sayost 
it.” A good deal more is sheer invention— having no foundation 
in fact, stronger than the “ ff imsy ” (very greasy and nasty tissue 
paper for manifolding, if Bertrand wants to know what “ flimsy " 
is) on which it is often written, (.fiber items come from wliat 
somebody says who litis met somebody who dined last night with 
somebody * 1 m\ Others from some obliging person who sends to 
his particular friend as a particular favour intelligence which he 
also sends at the same time to live hundred other particular 
friends, with a discreet insinuation that no one but the particular 
receiver Ins it at nil. But whatever it is, aud whatever its origin, 
it is blague, Bertrand, blague. 

Tbo enormous supply of persons nowadays who would like to 
to knowing, and who don't know, alone keeps up this profit able 
business. They don’t know, for instance, that when a man calls a 
silver-grey gout coal-black, it argues a slight want of acquaintance 
with the agreeable original. It is quite safe to put oil* ori th*-m 
almost any bit of personal blague, for the fact of the personality 
tickles them, ami they have not the means of checking its correct- 
ness. Very often they do not rend a great, number of new*pupors 
(nn infallible though n laborious coryrclive of blague), and take 
what their favourite print says far gospel. Of such is the king- 
dom ol blague, and, it may bu' added, the premiership of certain 
Prime Ministers who need iy)t to more particularly mentioned. 
Probably the most colossal p’ybce of blague over put oil’ on a country 
of dupes was the assertion now to be met in every Radical n»*\vs- 

f ia^be tinm of the lust Government was a timo of rebuke 
,bc>ludi©v ani l shuddering not to to thought of with- 
bo without III ail ness. The time of the bust 

its Inst four years, was a time of remarkable 
JiAV«L:te atmospheric misfortune, of gross political faction 
part of the Opposition, of Bonn* unnece ssary and discredit- 
able blunders on tho part of the Government, but on the whole 
the most prosperous and honourable time that Knglnnd ns a nation 
(not an a congeries of traders) has known for a full quarter of a 
century. That is tho fact: the other account is blague. Our friend 
Bertrand, good soul, swallows the blague in this as in other 
matters, and never troubles himself about the fact. And ho helps 
bis friend Robert to perpetuate the reign oi biague, and shudders 
nt the idea of its being over, and at tbo wicked men who want 
him to put an eud to it and to think for hiunclf, and see. for 
himself, and take nothing on trust, and not ask himself (like an 
incomparable and vnpagahh parson of tho name of Banks tho other 
day), “ Ilovv it came that tno tost of Governments had any dilli- 
culties at all?” but M How it came that a Government which 
had such a remarkable amount of difficulties came to to considered 
tbo tost of Governments ” But the contemplation of the Rev. 
Bertrand Banks (they called him “ E. G." in the reports, but that 
is clearly mistaken) would lead us too far. Explicit do Unguis for 
the time. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 

T HE tercentenary of Emmanuel College has been a great success. 

Former members of the College testified their affection to 
the old House by coming up in large numbers; and America 
showed that she had not forgotten tho place of Harvard’s education 
by tho presence of her Minister and or Professor Norton, who had 
come over as a special envoy from the Transatlantic Emmanuel. 
It is a commonplace that after-dinner speeches must to criticized 
with gentleness; but on this occasion there was little room for 
anything but cordial praise. The spoakers had evidently prepared 
their utterances with much though tfiilnes*, and said wlmt they 
hnd to say in appropriate sentences, which hud the rare merit of 
hearty sincerity. We could have wished to havu hoard a little more 
about Emmanuel, and a little less about Harvard ; for we were 
assembled to celebrate the tercentenary of tho mother, not that of 
the child. But, in the presence of such distinguished guests, 
it was natural that the speeches should take the turn they 
did , and to have altered a word of Professor Norton’s oration 
would have been to have altered it for the wor.-e. Still, wo 
vent me to assert, Emmanuel has a post of her own, a past 
which juny not to one of great academic brilliancy, but is of very 
distinctive character, of which not only all Emmanuel men, but 
Ik* University at large, may well be* proud. As the Master 
happily pointed out, it was at one time a force and an influence in 
itself a centre of the University, compelling all those who were 
"Ptadents within it, not to uniformity of action, but to activity, 


intelligence, and thought. We are glad to be able, to say now, 
wlmt we hoped to have heard said by some of the •speakers who 
followed hioi, that those traditions have been by no means forgotten 
by the present Society, and that tho Emmanuel of to-day, though 
its studies have been widened, and keep pace' with the intellectual 
development of the University, does no discredit to .the Puritan 
founder who, portrayed by a contemporary of no mean skill, looks 
down upon visitors from one end of the long gallery, with a stem 
and somewhat forbidding expression, as though wondering why 
they co mo there to disturb bis pious meditations. 

'J’he cause of tho original distinctiveness of Emmanuel will be 
readily understood when it is remembered that it is really the first • 
post- Reformation College in either Oxford or Cambridge; for 
Jeans College, Oxford, founded in 1571, was a special institution, 
restricted to natives of Wales ; and Trinity Colloge, Cambridge, . 
founded in 1546, was, After all, ouly an expansion of King’s Hall ; 
and the traditions of that College, and of the other foundations 
which Henry VIII, uuited to it, would natugvliy bo carried on in 
tho new institution which he endowed so liberally, and whoso 
statutes he or his advisers framed on such a remarkably broad 
basis. Sir Walter Miidraay had very different intentions in found- 
ing Emmanuel College. King Heury directed his students to 
make themselves fumilinr with literature, languages, and science 
Sir Walter declares that ha 1 ms proposed to himself one JRfe 
object, the training up of the largest possible number of persons in 
such a way that they may to made hi for the sacred ministry of 
tho B i vino Word nnd BAcraments. A new College will at all 
times bo greatly influenced by tho Master who presides over it at 
its birth ; but this was still more the case three centuries ago, 
when the Master frequently held a number of offices in addition to 
the Mastership, and associated with the Fellows in far closer inter- 
course than is at- present either customary or possible. Mil dm ay 
selected as his fir»t Master a man who had been his intimate friend 
when they were both students at Christ's College, Laurence 
Clindertun. He had deliberately renounced the old faith, and, as 
we are told in an interesting Latin Life of him by Dr. Dillingham, 
ono of his successors in tho Mastership, of which an exctllent and 
timely translation has just been published by a late Fellow of 
Emmanuul College, Mr. iShuckburgh, had suffered so ve rely in 
consequence. Ilia father, on learning his meditated change of 
creed, is said to have written him the following brutal letter: — 

PltAll I.A 17 U 1 &NCK, 

If yoa will renounce the new sect which you have joined, you may 
expect nil the happiness which the care of an indulgent father can secure 
you ; otherwise 1 enclose in thu* letter u shilling to buy a wallet with. Go 
mid beg for yuur living. Farewell ! 

A lad of spirit wns not likely to be changed by such a missive as 
this -, be persevered, struggling successfully against great pecuniary 
difficulties, and achieved considerable academic distinction. Ilis 
lirmness and sincerity may have been the qualities which deter- 
mined Mildmay to entrust bis College to his guidance, for bo is 
reported to have said, when Chadorton was offered a valuable 
benefice at tho very time when he was asking him to accept a 
poor Mastership : — “If you won’t be Master, l certainly am not 
going to be founder of a College.” Whereupon Chadorton refund 
tho living and entered upon his now duties. His strong Pro- 
testantism had become notorious in the University, and it is not 
unlikely that the choice of him a* Master may have prompted 
Elizabeth's remark to Sir Walter, when he next appeared 
at Court:—* 11 irir Walter, I hear you have erected a Puritan 
foundation.” “ No, Madam,” he replied, “ far be it from me to 
countenance anything contrary to your established laws, but I 
have sot- an acorn, which, when it becomes an oak, God alone 
knows what will to the fruit thereof.” Thus far the conversation 
has toon often repeated, but the sequel is, we toliove, not known 
beyond the traditions of the Mildmay family. The Queen made 
inquiries into the objects of the new foundation, and, finding them 
satisfactory, gave Sir Walter a ring, still preserved by bis de- 
scendants, to signify her approval. The charter is dated 
January 11, 1584; the statutes were given in October of tbo 
following year ; aud on tho last day of May, 1589, the founder 
died. He had therefore but little opportunity of developing bis 
College, and tho eminence to which it rose almost immediately 
must havo toon wholly due to tho energy and devotion of 
the Master. Puritan doctrines were at that time beginning 
to be popular at Cambridge ; and a new College, unfettered 
by tradition, would to likely to adopt them. The statutes, 
however, did not render such adoption imperative, and the 
strong Puritan tone which distinguished tne College must 
unquestionably have been sot by Cuaderton. Rumours of the 
peculiar observances in fashion at Emmanuel reached the ears of 
Archbishop Laud, and he seems to have made fruitless efforts to 
reform them. They aro said to have received the Holy Com- 
xnuuion in a sitting posture ; to have refused to observe Fridays 
nnd othor fasting days ; to have used a form of prayer of their 
own ; and generally to have permitted “ disorders/' as they are 
termed, of all sorts. The reputation of the College in these 
matters has been preserved in a contemporary ballad, called Tim 
Distracted Puritan 9 by Richard Corbett, Bishop of Oxford, and 
afterwards of Norwich. This very tin-episcopal ditty has supplied 
an epithet to the College which Chadorton, it he ever read it, was 
probably not loth to accept, Tho Puritan is made to dug 
!q the house of pure Emanuel 
I had my education, 

Where my friends sormiss 
I daasTd my eyes 
With tbs sight of revelatioa. 
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Boldly l preach/ hat* a crow, hate o serpltce, 

' Mitres, copes, and wchctej 

. . Come hear me pray rtin« time* a day 

And fill your heads with crotehets l 

When Chaderton had held the Mastership for thirty-eight 
jeers, he gave an additional proof of the wisdom of Mifdmay’s 
choice of liim by bravely determining to resign it in favour "of 
a younger man. IDs reasons are stated as follows by Dr. 
•JDillingham : — 

Ho was unwilling that the Mastership should fall into contempt In his 
person. Ho know that one generation presses hard on the heels of the 
other, and, as it were, tries to slionlder it nut. It was wisest, then, he 
thought, to resign bis office in good time. A younger man might perhaps 
govern the younger men, and restrain them better l>y his authority and 
example as being nearer tlioir own time of life, and having mure sympathy 
in* thflfopursuits, while liis own experience would not cease to be of servieu 
to Lho College, though lie were separated from it. Perhaps he wished to 
ate his own character surviving in thn persona of his successor*, if so, his 
prescience did not deceive him. He found immense pleasure in observing his 
College flourishing and triumphant under the rule of his tmccessors — 
Preston, Sancroft, and Holds worth, men of wide acquaintance, high 
honour and industry, and of liberal and munificent disposition. 

Chaderton lived for eighteen years after his resignation, dying 
In. November 1640. When his ago was spoken of, he was fond 
of telling people that he was eight years old when Boulogne was 
taken by King Henry, September 14, 1544. According to his 
computation he would have been 104 years old when he died. 
His biographer, however, gives good reasons for assigning his 
birthday to 1539, which would make him two years younger. 
He retained his faculties to the last, and behold his College 
prosperous in a way which may well be called triumphant. 
The admissions were at one time greater than those of any College 
in the University except Trinity College, rising in the ten years 
between 1627 aud 1637 to an average of 65 in each year ; and 
when the Commonwealth came, and twelve Masters of Colleges 
were dispossessed for their refusal to accept the new stale of 
things, as many as eleven headships were tilled by Emmanuel men. 
Their theological views may be gathered from the fact that eight 
of them sat in the Westminster Assembly ; where it is pleasant 
to be able to record that some at least wore on the side of tolera- 
tion. By this time, however, the College had become, what 
Elizabeth feared it would become, a Puritan foundation; and 
not a few of the first settlers in New England were educated 
there. One of these was John Harvard, lie is known to have 
been at Emmanuel in 1627 and 1628 ; in 1635 he proceeded to 
the degree of Master of Arts, directly after which he must have 
gone abroad, for in 1637 he was admitted a freeman of the Colony 
of Massachusetts, und in 1638 he died. Beyond this nothing is 
known about him, save that in New England's First Fruits , a brief 
tract published in London in 1643, wo are told that " it pleased 
God to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard (a godly gentleman, 
and a lover of learning, there living amongst us), to give one- 
half of his estate (it being in all about. 1,700/.) towards the erect- 
ing of a College, and all his library. The College was, by common 
consent, appointed to be at Cambridge (a place very pleasant and 
accommodate), and is called (according to the name of the first 
founder) Harvard College.” 

The sudden rise of Emmanuel College was, however, succeeded 
at no distant date by almost as sudden a collapse. The toleration 
which had guided the advisers of Elizabeth at tho Reformation 
was remarkable for its absence in those who were in power during 
the Commonwealth and at the Restoration. Tho Engagement of 
1649 and the Act of Uniformity of 1662 were equally fatal to the 
prosperity of the University. At Emmanuel Dr. Dillingham was 
ejected from the Mastership, and Bancroft, afterwards the non- 
juring Archbishop of Canterbury, was brought back to Cambridge 
to fill his place. Instead of tue united College of former days, 
we find discord and divisions. “ Half the Society,” wo are told, 
“ were for the Liturgy and half against it, so it is read one week 
* and the directory another 91 ; and Bancroft himself, though he 
spoke complacently of tho " general outward conformity to what 
is established by law, and I hope true priuciplcs of duty and 
obedience laid within* and a cheerful readiness to take off all the 
instances of that former singularity which rendered us heretofore 
so unhappily remarkable,” was compelled to admit that the 
number of students had become wofully small, aud that it was 
difficult to fill the vacant Fellowships even by importation from 
other Colleges. Yet such was tho force of theological prejudice 
that he could bring himself to write to his former Tutor in a tons 
of exultation, June 17, 1663 : — 

X complain net that the throng is not so great about us as it was (especially 
reflecting what it was that drew tho many hither). Blessed is the barren 
and miscarrying womb rather than she that i* always teeming and drawing 
forth her breasts to the ch lichen of disobedience. May wa be desert and 
wilderness all over, rather than send forth such unhappy swarms and 
colonies as we did in this age of sorrow ; which were so many and so 
unmerous that the stock is decayed at home, aud we have none in the 
College capable of succeeding to oar vacant Fellowships. 

The gloom of this dismal picture is deepened in a euhse- 

S uent passage, where he deplores the decay of Greek and Hebrew 
waning, not merely in Emmanuel* but in other Colleges also. Nor 
would ft be difficult to show that the University had to wait for 
many a lbng yea it before the evil effects of the theological dissen- 
sions of tho seventeenth century were overcome. The task was 
eider in the large Colleges, where competition for Fellowships 
must he always keen; hut to the smaller, where such inducements 

to tatsUsctttJ activity are wanting, it is only at rue intervale that 

... ■ * 


the personal influence of some more than usually energetic Master 
or Tutor attracts brilliant mem a *4 the reputation of. the 
House to » foremost placer This heppy “•* not ' 

bean the fortune of Emmanuel to ncmeve^ The College > can boast 
of having been the cradle of the Cambridge Watonmts— AVhiclicots, 
Smith, Cud worth, More, and Culver well, were all originally 
educated there ; and during the 1 .at century tho names or msoy 
persons eminent in politics, theology, and literature, might be 
cited ; but it lias never been able again to establish for itaelf a dis- 
tinctive character, a special stamp of individuality. It is curious 
to note that it gradually became what Mr. Shuck burgh calls 
“ tho acknowledged home of Tory orthodoxy.” Bunn it certainly 
was during the jovial Mastership of Richard Farmer (* 775 ~ 97 )* 
whose ei»8ay On the Leanring of Shakespettre f now probably but 
little read, marks a now departure io Bhakspeariait criticism, and 
might, had it fallen on an age when aucu studios were ap- 
preciated in tho Uui varsity, have inaugurated a new period of 
intellectual activity in the College. A few years later tho 
prevailing political tone is amusingly illustrated in a letter from 
Dr. Samuel Parr (also an Emmanuel man), written to the Master, 
l)r. Cory, in 1819. lie was giving to the College a copy of the 
edit io prinrejM of Aristophanes which had belonged to Sir Samuel 
ltarailly. “I cannot help smiling,’ 9 he says, “when I recollect 
that your Tory- Ho ry College is to have a Present tainted in its 
progress to you by the Politic* of two such naughty Whigs as Sir 
Baiuuel Uoinilly and Samuel Parr.” 

Tho original arrangement of tho College buildings, notwith- 
standing a more tlmn usual amount of alteration, can still be traced 
without much difficulty. Sir Walter Mildmay had got possession 
of tho site of a Dominican convent before the buildings had been 
wholly destroyed. The church and the refectory, at least, were 
still complete), and he is said to have intentionally made manifest 
his contempt for ancient tradition by turning the former into the 
llall aud the latter into the Chapel. Loggair* view, taken in 1688, 
shows distinctly the outline of the great west window in the 
gable of tho llall, and in 1762 the ruins of the high altar were 
discovered near tho firo-place of the Combination Room, which 
then, as now, was placed at the east end of the llall. The neces- 
sary alterations in the conventual buildings, with the construction 
of a mime of chambers, called The Founder’s Range, on the south 
side of the court, were carried out by Ralph By monds, an architect 
of talent, who afterwards built Bidney Sussex College, the Second 
Court, of St. John’s College and the Great Court of Trinity 
College. Theso building.* were ranged round the north, west, 
aud south sides of the quadranglo, which then hod no entrance 
from tho principal street. The College was entered from a 
side street, through a picturesque archway, which opened into 
a small subsidiary court, on the north Bide of the former. 
These arrangements, with tho exception of the construction of a 
range of chambers called “ The Brick Building,” at the south-east 
corner of the south range of the principal court, subsisted until 
1662, when Dr. Sancroft determined to do away with “ that great 
Mark of Singularity,” the Chapel. Ills removal to the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s prevented him from carrying out this chango in person ; 
but his successors, Dr. Breton and Dr. Holbech, consulted him on 
all points connected with it so regularly that it may be regarded 
as his work, aud Sir Christopher Wren was probably induced to 
become the architect by his influence. Tho Chape), evidently 
copied from that of Peterhouse, is skilfully placed on the east side 
qf the quadrangle, aud connected with the previously existing 
ranges of building by an open cloister with a gallery above. Thai 
work having been completed, tho old Chapel was fitted up as a 
library ; and had the alterations proceeded no further tho ancient 
aspect of the Colloge would not have been greatly impaired. At 
tho beginning of the last century, however, tho buildings began to 
show signs of decay, and in 1719 the Founder’s Range was pulled 
down and rebuilt in the classical style then fashionable. The Hall 
underwent a similar treatment in 1760, whon “ the ingenious Mr. 
Essex ” cased its walls in stone, and concealed the fine open roof 
by a fiat plaster ceiling. Lastly, in 1769, tho same architect pulled 
down the old west building, ana constructed a new classical tayade 
with an entrance from tho main street into the principal quadrangle. 
But though tho picturesquo gabled buildings, the aspect of which 
Loggan has preserved for as, have all disappeared, the more modem 
structures occupy nearly the same site, and may possibly contain 
some part of the old walls. Tho gardens, however, surrounded by 
old clunch walls which go back to the days of the Dominicans, are 
still much as Loggan drew them. Tho tennis-court, it is true, has 
been taken away, hut the old fishpond still exists, and so does the 
bath, surrounded by beautiful trees, of which the rarest are said 
to have been planted by John Martyn, Professor of Botany from 
1733 to 1761. Among all the delightful gar dons of Cambridge 
there is none so delightful as this. 

We have been led to reflect on tho past history of Emmanuel 
College by the very sober and ducorous entertainment of last 
week. We cannot refrain from quoting, by way of contrast, Mr. 
Gunning’s description of the bicentenary festival:— 

On th« 99th of September, 7784, Emmanuel College celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of Its foundation. Its entertainment was of the 
must superb description. Several lively turtles wore to be seen io tubs of 
water at the Master's Lodge, where the* people were allowed for some days 
to gratify* their curiosity with a sight so novel in Cambridge. One old 
lady, who had been looking at them very attentively, inquired. u Fray, 
sir, are them real turtles or mock turtles P w Upon this occasion (ana 
which was ordinarily the custom in those days) there were many amateur 
singers among the members of the University. Dr. Randall, Professor of 
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Mur fr, who shone as much in convivial ns in mimical talent, vrta called upon 
fur hi* calibrated eonjc iu the cliarfielrr of a drunken inau« Thu represen- 
tation was so faithfully given that Mr. Pi it —himself the life and soul of 
Hit? port v- — was completely dci'cm-d, and, thinking him to be Actually the 
Sublime ” he drew, ex pressed much anxiety lent the wwlhyPro- 
fctisor .should meet with aonu* ucekeut wheu leaving’ the College. 


ART SALES. 

a lllE Lest known picture that found its way into the salo-moms 
- this spring w:ta Sir Jvlwiu Landseer’s** Monarch of the Glen.” 
Them was much tqieculatiun as to tho price that would be given 
for this work, which, after being "returned with thanks ” by tho 
Committee appointed to ehooso pictures to decorate tho panels of 
the House of Lords, had been sold to Lord I Glides boro ugh for 
35a guineas. Three works by Laudscer bad, at different times, 
been sold for more than 5,000/. a-pioce, two had fetched more than 
6.000/., and it wns understood that ono had been privately dis- 
posed of for 7,000/. Tho ** Monarch of tho Glen " now went 
for 6,510/. Another Landseer, in tho Skipper sale, that sold 
for 1,3*2/. ! 03 ., hud been purchased for 1, 680/. eleven years ago, 
and u small river scene, by the same artist, that had cost 1 75/. 5s. 
ten years n go, dropped to no/. 5*. in tho Potter sale. Hut 
tho works of other great masters besides Landseer met with 
rebuffs. Turner’s fuuious *‘ Dunstauburough Castle— Morning 
ul't'T a Storm,” which had realized 2,200/. tho hist time it hud 
appeared at Christie's, was kuockod down the other day At 
945/., a price at which it was supposed to havo been bought in ; 
mul in the Shipper Bale, the 4 * liosciiau,” by Turner, which hud 
fetched 1,850 guineas in tho great Gillott sale, went lor only 8S0 
guineas. Where and oh where was Mr. RuskinP Turning to 
David Cox, we tind “ The Skirts of tho Wood,” that hud brought 
2,315/. 53. iu tbo Gillott sale, only producing 1,417/. lew., while 
"Changing Pastures/ 1 which had fetched 1,470/. a couple of years 
Ago in the ileruioii wale, was sold tho other day for 1,260/., and 
il Going to the JTayliuld,” which hud cost 3,425/. lew. so lately as 
last year, now brought in but 2,047 Z. 10*. A picture by Sir Chnilus 
I&ut lake uict with a worse late still, for Alter selling in tho 
llic.kuell sale for 619/. 1 03 ., it only brought in 99/. 10.1. this season. 
A Uu> siiaol which had folchod 1,470/. in the Novar sale, only 
realized 793/. in h sale at Christie’s this summer. A couple of 
works by John Phillip, which hud cost 315/. 5#. and 215/. 5*., 
only nindn 84/. and 91/. 7a. this year; and an Ary Schuller 
which bad been purchased at lUrou Grant’s sale for 1,438/. 10#., 
was lately sold at auction for 556/. 103. Nor has the depreciation 
been entirely among the works ol* deceased artists. There is no 
need to mention names ; but 1 wo pictures, fur each of which the 
artist who painted them declined 10 take 1,200 guineas five years 
ago, were knocked down at Christies the other day at 304/. 103. 
A picture by another well-known urtist which was said to have 
been sold for 840 guineas four years ago, now went for 147/. 
Hut while some pictures have fallen very seriously in value, 
it must not be supposed that, the depreciation has been universal. 
For instance, David Cox’s “The Church nt Bettws y Cuctl” 
realized 2,550 guineas, or nearly live hundred pounds more th.m it 
had fetched at Mr. Levy's sale a lew years ago; and a Briton 
Riviere, which has been sold eovural times within tho last few 
years, has been parted with at a profit on each occasion, tho lost 
price being 3,625/. Still, wo fear there ceil bo no doubt that upop 
tbo whole pictures havo been Belling this season nt a depreciation. 

Admirers of old prints had a treat this spring in the sale of the 
Dent collection at tfol. he by & Wilkinson**, which far surpassed 
that of tho GrHUth collection lust year iu the total roali zed ; but 
there was nothing iu the Hunt collection to equal the Van Tbo], 
by Rembrandt, in tho Griilith collection, which was sold for 
1,510 h . The best Dent print was Botticelli’s “ Assumption of the 
Virgin,” which brought in 860/., and went to the splendid collec- 
tion of Mr. Malcolm, of PoItuUoek. This print only fetched 
22/. at the Ol.tley sale, 33/. 103. hi the Lloyd sale, and 42/. in Sir 
Martin Sykes's sale. A tiny priut, by Franz von Bocholt, only 
8 inches by 6, went tor 350/. in the Dent sale. It was interesting 
to observe the dillhrcnce between the value of a good ami a poor 
impression from the kiuio plate, when a priut of the “ Hundred 
Guilder” piece was put up ; for last year a tine impression of this 
very print had reached 305/., whereas only 16/. 103. could now he 
obtained for the Dent impression. The Dent collection brought in 
altogether more thnn nine thousand pounds, and it is said to have 
cost only ft third of that amount. 

The (Jesnula collection of antiquities from Cyprus, which was 
sold at Sothf'by & Wilkinson's, contained a number of graceful 
glafis vessels, many of them «»mo two thousand years old ; yet 
they did not “ take ” among British connoisseurs, who only gave 
from a few shillings to a few pounds lor each lot. Indeed, when 
the beauty, tho curiosity, and the antiquity of many of the 
objects is coiibhhrod, tbo sale may be said to have boon a failure* 
Old Bcv vc* has been keeping its value. At tho sale of the late 
Lady Sandwich's poioelain, ut Gluistio’s, a pair of gros-bleu vases, 
16} itichos high, went for 850 guineas ; and a pair of rose Du 
Barri jardinieres, wii b painted medal lions, from au other collection, 
realised 1,627/. 103. Other pieces, having gros-bleu or rose Du 
Btori grounds, also fetched hijjh prices, nut by far the most 
^Wresting sale of decorative objects was that of the Narfurd Hall 
or lfouutmue collection. Tho Times goes so far as to say that 
this collection surpassed “ all to be seen in the Hotel Cluny, the 
Dresden Greeu Vaults, and our own British Museum and South 


Kensington,* a statement which should, perhaps, be accepted with 
a certain amount of reserve. Messrs. Christie, Jlanson, h Woods 
brought out one of their beautiful illustrated catalogues in hobour 
of tho occasion, and although half, the .price, less than half tho 
sire of, and far more plainly bound than, tore catalogue of the 
Blenheim enamels which appeared last year, it is a much more 
interesting book, and the objects represented in the photographs 
are infinitely more beautiful. To our taste* again, the modest groy 
binding was much to be preferred to the naming scarlet covers of 
the former catalogues, especially when one had to .catty the volume 
under one’s arm about Piccadilly and St James’s Street. The 
private ** Syndicate,” which was formod in order to give the 
Government a sort of second chance of making purchases from 
this great collection, was a worthy successor of tho voluntary 
association which was at ono time proposed for the relief of 
Gordon, and wo may add that it was far more effective. The 
Government has doubtless done much to make itself 'ridiculous 
this year, but that, after it had bad the wlTole Fountains Collection 
to pick and ehooso from, there should be any necessity for private 
people to purchase some of the principal lots iu order that tho 
Government Bhould havo a second opportunity of making up its 
mind, .scorns simply disgraceful. At tho same time the greatest 
credit is due to tho gentlemen who formod the Syndicate. *nd‘ so»* 
handsomely joined in subscribing the large guarantee funa, and if 
it had not been for this Syndicate a larger number of beautiful 
works of art would unquestionably havo boon taken from this 
country. Most people know the prices of tho chief objects sold at 
tho Fuuntaino sale by heart, ana to recapitulate them would bo 
weary work, but it is impossible to notice a sale without making 
some mention of the prices. Tho first lots sold wero pieces of 
majolica, and a plate less than eleven inches in diameter going for 
920 1, allowed the sort of prices that wero to be expected. The 
iSyndicato was soon at work, aud early in the sale it picked up a 
couple of Urbino plates at 252/. and 37S/., which were worth 
tin* money ; but when tho Folksy ware came on, it plunged more 
heavily, giving 1,510/. for a pair of candlesticks, eacn a foot high* 
and it got something of a bargain in a magnificent cistern, minor 
more limn a yard long, at 1,102/. 103. A finer though smaller 
cistern was knocked down to another purchaser at 1,911/. Nor 
did tho Syndicate purchase tho famous Briot ewer (about 12 
inches high) at 1,300 guineas. Some Limoges enamels came next, 
and tho beautiful ewer by Susanna do Court (ioj inches) was not 
considered dear at 1,312/. lus. A ewer of somewhat similar design, 
by tlu; same artist, went for 945/. at the Blenheim sale last year. 
The Syndicate secured a grand dish, over 17 inches in diameter, 
supposed to bo by ono of the Fcnicauds, at 776/. 10s, A dish, by 
another artist, painted with a representation of the same subject— 
the Supper of the Gods— was sold for 1,207/. los - at the Hamilton 
sale ; but this dish was rather larger, and its arabosques wero 
richer. 

The return of the first day was more than 24,000/., and the pro- 
ceeds of the second day's Bale were the same. Pieces of majolica 
which lmd been boen purchased in the Bernal sale were now sold 
at a prolit of seven, ten, and in one cose twelve, hundred per cent. 
A nuignilicent ovul Urbino dish, 26J inches by 30J inches, painted 
with the finest arabesque work on a wkito ground with medal- 
lions*, and a Scriptural subject iu tho centre, was fortunately ob- 
tained by the Syudicate, but 1,333/. 103. liod to be paid lor it. 
Tho great event of tho day was the sale of three pieces of the ex- 
tremely rare Henri II., orOiron, ware, which, by the way, is made 
of pipeclay. This ware was made between the yoars 1520 and 1 550. 
A little candlestick, 12 j inches high, was bought by M. Oldment, 
of Pari*, for 3,500 guineas. There is said to be an even finer 
specimen than this of Henri II. ware in the collection of Mr. 
Mugiiiac, which only cost 96/. at the Odlot sale in 1842. A 
moitier u cire (or perhaps a tazza), 5J inches high by 8 inches in 
diameter, was purchased by M. Mnnbeim, of Paris, at 1,500 guineas. 
A smaller tazza, 4 inches high by 5) inches In diameter, at the 
Hamilton sale fetched 1,218/. A Bi boron, 9 inches high, was now 
sold to M. C’Mment for 1,060/. 103. Some twenty years ago at 
the Pouvt-Alto sale in Paris Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloch, purchased 
a very similar Bi heron for 1,100/. In Chaflere'B book, published 
in 1 874, the three Fountaine piecos of Henri 1 L ware, which fetched 
3,500 guineas, 1,500 guineas, aud 1,218/., were respectively valued 
at 1 ,000 /., 800/., and 500/. 

Tho great day of the sale was the third, and the' return was 
about 31,000/. The celebrated Limoges dish by Leonard Limousin, 
painted after Raphaels “ Supper of the Gods,” was sold for an 
enormous price. This is probably the finest specimen of enamel 
painting in existence. The Hamilton tazza, by Jean PenicaudL 
painted with the “ Story of Samson,” was considered Ha nearest 
rival, ut any rate in this country. That piece went fiat 2,160/. 
at the Hamilton sole. The Leonard Limousin, ‘19 j inches by 
16} inches, was now put up at 3 ,000 guineas, fmd sold, at ^opo 
guineas. We fear that in future this exquisite enamel will 
be degraded iu the eyes of the public from a great work of art 
to a mere money token. It used to he the jpreatf^Luonard 
Limousin ; it has now become tbe se ven- 1 hoi^ana-guinba plate. 
A ewer, 10} inches high, by Jean Courtois, 6f Very brijHant 
colouring, reached 2,300. guineas. At the solo of the famous 
Blenheim enamels last year, the highest $rioe obtained .wot 
1,040 guineas. This was for a piste by Jeon CouyK and 
at the Hamilton sale, the 2,100/. for theJean I^nitiaud already 
mentioned, whs the highest win , iuede by an enamel, ‘The 
Syndicate was outbidden for the best lots, h«> it got a very good 
; ewer by Jefch Courtois fcr 378 /.,^ well os two dishes at fjSi 
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And 798/, by t& sitae artist. It w aa outbidden fot ft very 
rich disk, ftwobv Jean . Courtois, which went for 2,940/. In the 
earlier part of the afternoon, a dish of Gabbio ware, which had 
cost 149/, at the Bernal Bale, now brought in 819?. A line piece 
of DoDa Bobbin ware, a yard and a half in diameter, fetched 4 2?/. 
It is but seldom that any of this workmanship comes into the 
Unglisk market, A few fine specimens of Nevers ware were Bold 
’.on the same day. ^ 

The 'fourth clay of the Fountains sale was devoted to what 
may be termed artistic odda and ends, and the great price of 
the occasion was a carved ivory horn, something under 30 inches 
. long, which was bought by 11 foreign dealer lor 4,240 guineas. 
There are several fine ivory horns in the youth Kensington 
Huseuin. One, that was considered unequalled, is carvod with 
a sort of pattern work, whereas the Fountaine horn was deco- 
^rated with cherubs' heads, masks, and birds. There are, or 
have been, many historical ivory horns, such as St. Oswald’s 
Lora, the horn of St. Ulphus in the Treasury at York, the horn 
giveu by Henry I. to the cathedral at Carlisle, the horn of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Olmnolle, and the horn of Roland in the 
cathedral at Toulouse. Most of these wore what arc termed 
**“ tenure horns." They used to he called u olyphanntes,” because 
they were mode out of the tusks of the 44 olyphaunte whyche 
ys a grete beest," as Caxton says. A carved rock-crystal cup 
wont for 860 guineas. At the Hamilton sale a very beau- 
tiful cup of the same material and workmanship reached 
1,150 guineas. Very many of the finest objects in the Foun- 
taine sale were bought to be taken abroad; and, if it had 
not been for the foreign competition, there would have been a 
great reduction in the 91,112/. 12s. realized by the collection. 
This was more than double the amount returned by the Strawberry 
Ilill sale, which lasted twenty-four days, and half as much upaiu 
as the proceede of the Bernal sale. The Fountaine sale lasted but 
four days, and produced almost a quarter of the sum made by the 
seventeen days of the Hamilton sale, more than a third of that of 
the long sale of the San Donato collection, and about 15,00 ot. 
more than that of the Stowo sale, which wont on for forty days. 

Tli is week connoisseurs and others have been enjoying the 
splendid collection of pictures by old masters from Leigh Court, 
which are to be sold to-day. The pictures by Rubens, Olntido, 
Murillo, and Raphael are generally considered the gems of the 
collection ; but criticism or works of art before a sale is to bo 
■deprecated. The principal pictures are reviewed in Dr. Wuagru'e 
Art Treasures, Smith's Catalogue Rnisonnt, Crowe and Cavalca- 
solle’a great work, and Kugler’s Handbooks. A critic in a leading 
journal, when writing of ono of the most famous works in the 
Leigh Court collection, said, 41 Before this amazing picture ” u all 
beholders must tremble.” We went to King Street in order to 
witness the quakings of tbe great picture-dealer^ ; hut, strange 
to Bay, they bore the ordeal with so little apparent suffering that 
wo almost began to think the picture sent to Christie's must have 
been a copy. To people of even moderate taste the exhibitions 
at Messrs. Christie, Manaon, & Woods' of the Fountaine and Leigh 
Court collections have been by far the greatest pleasures of a 
rather dull London season. 


SCOUTS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


A CURIOUS correspondence which boa appeared, or 1 
partly appeared, in the Oxford and Cambridge Journ 
reprinted the other day in the Daily News. T * — a< 


• At least 
Journal, was 

. . It deals with that 

useful, if not very illustrious, class of persons known at Oxford as 
“Scouts”; whether indeed the. corresponding class designated 
“ Gyp* ” at Cambridge are intended to be brought under the same 
condemnation is not explained, though it may bo feared that 
1 whatever holds good of the one is likely mutatis mutandis to hold 
g00d.9f .tha other also. However, as this is not expressly stated, 
our remarks shall be directed to the case of the Oxford scout. But 
first a word must be said about the question of name, for those 
immediately interested, do not appear at all to accept the pro- 
verbial' view— which does certainly often look like a popular 
fallacy r-that “there is nothing in a name.” There can be no 
doubt that scouts were always called scouts, and nothing else, 
u amqng men "—that is, undergraduates— whatever might be 
the usage u among the gods" who quaffed their nectar in Common 
Room. Not ore we aware that they made any objection to the 
name. , But according to the testimony of “ an Old College 
Servant," who addresses the Oxford ana Cambridge Journal , and 
whose letter shows some signs that the schoolmaster has been 
abroad among* the scouts— wo beg their pardons, the college 
servants— also* it* is .very different now, .They , indignantly re- 
pudiate the name, as they 44 soom the hactipn" imputed to 
them if “ Fair. Ptyy, “ which name," as the 44 Old College 
Servant^ jwfc jt* u w not generally appreciated by college ser- 
vants." ThexWy News, which might, have been expected on 
democrat^ grounds to sympathise with this ubhle protest, is 
unkind/ enough; to f put it aside as; unreasonable. It 44 cannot 
see why jflw word 4 scout/ which has a military epd rather 
dating tatad, should be so much disliked," Bufceuppqring there 
of truth in the charges brought agn|x # the scouts, 
and siqm^g aLg^-whatia perhaps a bold aasumptiop, even in 
twee ehs»fened , they are ip / the /habit, or studying 

** P*l *affi«S«n^y 
inWHgiefe. The only definition of tbe term provided by 


groat lexicographer has nothing very dashing or military about 
it, while it lias a connotation unpleasantly suggestive, as will 
presently appear, of the indictment,.* 1 Fair Play has preferred 
against 11 tma man, whom ho calls ft 4 scout/ ” For Johnson 
defines him —the italics are ours— 44 one who is sent ptbtty 
to observe the motions of the enemy . 9 Now the very point 
of the indictment is this. 11 £air Hay " writes to oo.ll the 
attention of 11 loading Dons and undergraduates to the fact that 
every day, and frequently two and three times ft day, men I be- 
lieve to be scouts are to 00 seen coming from certain (Jolleges, and 
making their way homeward, with heavily-laden baskets, huge 
parcel*?, and crammed pockets." He adds a graphic touch :-~ 4i A 
few days ago I saw one of theso men so heavily iftdett that ho had 
to stop a tram car, and had great difficulty in getting in. Whilst. 
I am writing, the very same man is going along towards his homo 
bowed down with the weight of what. 1 suppose may be called his 
* spoils.'" To this challenge 11 an Old College Servant" replies, 
not by denying the alleged foots, at least so far as they are visible 
to the naked eye, but by a counter-challenge 44 Let * Fair Play ' 
cull ono of the City police to examine the licavily-laden basket, 
&c., and wluit will he see ? In most cases his spoils" — our 
College Servant gets a little mixed here in his pronouns ifl spite 
of the school master —** will consist. of tho few cruets and pieces of 
bread which bis masters have not had time to eat, ana in all 
probability a few bones for tho favourite cat or dog." There is an 
exquisite pathos in that artistic allusion to the despised 11 scout's ” 
tender regard for hia four-footed favourites. Who can suspect evil 
of “ thiH man "« — though he be called or miscalled 11 a scout 
whoso daily thought is for tho comfort of “ the favourite cat or 
dog " P To be sure Schopenhauer was devoted to his put 
spauiel, though ho kicked his landlady downstairs and crippled oer 
for life. But then Schopenhauer whs a philosopher, and such 
little eccentricities are pardonable in a philosopher, but iucr edible 
iu 14 the man called a scout/' 

It strikes us as a pity that “ an Old College Servant ” did not 
finish his letter with this masterly appeal to all lovers of cats and 
dogs. For his closing argument, if it is meant for Buck, is not 
very lucid, and may to some fastidious leaders appear a little pro- 
fane. u 4 Fair Play ' has not made up hia mind yet for the Church " 
— i.e. wo presume to take orders — “ bemuse lie could never use the 
text, ‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.’ " There is, so far ns we ure aware, no rule of 44 the Church " 
binding all preachers to make use of that text, nor is it very 
obvluuH on the surface why “Fair Play" should be precluded 
from doing so. To interpret tho text as a sanction or command 
to scouts to pilfer odds and ends from their masters— especially for 
41 the favourite cat or dog"— may bo within the lawful liborty of 
private judgment, but it may be asserted safely that no such au- 
thoritative interpretation has yet been affixed to it by any 
41 Church." Meanwhile the controversy throws ft new light on 
the question hotly debated two or three years a go about Oxford 
tram curs. Our readers may recollect that tbe proposal to intro- 
duce these useful but very unomamental innovations Into the 
High Street, which moreover involved the widening, and there- 
fore desecration, of tho time-honoured Magdalen Bridge was 
met by an influential and emphatic protest from a considerable 
body of old Oxonians. Among tbe signatories was Mr. Shnirp of 
St. Andrews, the Professor of Poetry, who also wrote to the 
Times on the subject, partly in order to combat what lie said was 
the only serious Argument he had heard propounded in favour of 
this piece of Vandalism. It was urged that many of the scouts 
lived at Cowley, and the tram cars would be very convenient for 
bringing them in to their colleges in the early morning. To this 
plea Professor Shairp made 11 very effective reply, prompted 
possibly by his own recollections of a Bailiol scout of former days, 
to be mentioned presently, for he was himself a llalllol Scholar. 
The scouts, he observed, were apt to be remarkable for obesity 
rather than the reverse, and a two-mile walk every morning would 
much benefit their digestion. It may not have occurred to him, 
or ho may have left it to bo inferred, that another objection to tho 
proposed facilities for the locomotion of obese scouts might be 
found in the increased facilities thereby afforded for the simul- 
taneous locomotion of 14 heavily laden baskets, huge parcels, and 
crammed pockets." But it is obvious that from this point of view 
masters who, like Mm. Gilpin, have 44 ft frugal mind," might find 
practical as well as Aesthetic objections to the now tram cars. For it 
is equally clear that, if scouts in the Oxford sense of the term are 
rightly defined os parsons who 14 privily observe tho motions of the 
enemy,” their masters are 44 the enemy," whoso privity they 
naturally desire to escape in the purloining of thoir superfluous 
goods. 

As to the question of collegiate discipline thus raised, it may 
well be lelt to the authorities on tho spot, lantas cawponore lit vs. 
To an outsider the first criticism likely to occur will be ibat there 
are scouts and scouts, and we may note in passing that 44 Fair 
Play * confines his impeachment to *' scouts from certpin colleges.” 
There have certainly in former days been college servants, even in 
the proud position of collego cooks, who were greatly maligned if 
no such Sins could be justly laid to their charge. Wo seem to recol- 
lect a Christ Church tradition, bow at. tbe end of one long vacation 
Dean Gaisford addressed the Canons, then forming the governing 
body of the college, in reference to a certain peccant cook, Who had 
been admonished in vain to mend his Ways,, and had unexpectedly 
deceased, in these words, 44 It has pleased Providence during 
tbe vacation to remove old - — , and if it had not, I intended to 
| do so myself." On the other baud a vision floats before our memory 
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of a Baliiol scout, long since gathered to his fathers, honest but 
obese exceedingly, who had the singular privilege of serving suc- 
cessively two distinguished divines of very diverse type. Hie 
earliest master woe Air. Ward, then Fellow and Tutor of Baliiol, 
and the much admired and much hated author of the Ideal. This 
Aoout was probably the only man in Oxford at the time who could 
have worn — as in fact he did wear — his master's cast-off clothes, for 
great as was the intellectual gulf between them, there was a close 
physical resemblance. And it used to be rumoured how, while com- 
mending his goniTrwity, his scout would speak with bated breath of 
44 Mr. Ward's great theological work.” Mr. Ward married and 
departed —there wore no married Fellows in those days — and by a 
strange irony of fate no less a personage than the present Master 
of Baliiol succeeded to his rooms, and of course therefore to his 
scout, who transferred his devotion from the old master to the 
new, not indeed that he could have endued his ample limbs with 
Mr. Jowetts garmouts, but ho used to talk thenceforth of 41 Mr. 
Jowett's forthcoming great work" — the Commentary on St, Paul's 
Jipi&tU'i- pnrliaps with a dim sense of some mysterious flavour of 
suspected heresy attaching to both, though with a difference ho 
was hardly enough of a theologian exactly to apprehend. There 
was another story told about his comments on his new master 
from which ill-natured people were apt to point a moral lie cer- 
tainly did not himself intend. A guest of Mr. Jowett's was 
going on Sunday evening to New College Chapel, and wanted a 
prnvor-book. ilia host was out ; so ho appealed to the scout, 
11 lias Mr. Jowett ft prayer-book anywhere r ” 44 Well, Sir," was 
the sententious reply, 44 he have got a prayer-book somewhere*, 
but it would be very hard to find if." Another story, which wo 
believe to bo perfectly authentic, is told in connexion with the 
late Professor Coningtou, and it limy bo variously interpreted 
os favourable or unfavourable to the general charnctor of scouts, 
according to the political prepossessions of the hearer. Between 
thirty and forty years ago a series of Tracts, containing both 
prose and verso, wore 6t.arted hv the extremo Liberal party 
at Oxford, to which Mr. Gonington then belonged— hiB upii*~ ,lS 
an these and other matters became considerably mod* 1 *’ 0 a,l<yv 
wards— under the title of Politics for the. Poop*' "bore was 
inter alia n poem of lus addressed to M t*— piwsts England, 
who at the altar stand," ex h oil i nr. *' m * m to “ 0,181 their 

rosaries," and attend to more concerns, on which a dis- 

tinguished fellow and tutor/, 1 * 0 18 a dean, remarked that 
they might find it difiicv Uv0 follow t0 ° Admonition for this reason, 
if for no other, that hft d no rosaries to throw away. But 
there was also an papor of Oonington’a on “ the Condi- 

tion of the iw 1 */’ al, d another tutor, famous in his day for logic 
fc nd etl» ; ~*' ftn ^ 8tron 8 Conservative views, was asked by a 
frit What does Oonington kuow about the people P” 44 Oh,” 
was the prompt reply, 44 his knowledge of tne people is a 
hasty generalization from his scout.” We are afraid the tutor 
had not formed a very flattering estimate of 44 the residuum,” and 
therefore presumably did not think very highly of the typical 
ecout; but a closor study of the Tract, which is probably now out 
of print, might throw sdmo light, on the matter. Meanwhile if the 
speciality of a scout ia 44 privily to observe the motions of the 
enemy," the lesson intended to be conveyed to “ the enemy ” by 
44 Fair Fifty's ” letter is evidently that he in turn should privily 
observe the motions of the scout, who, being 41 heavily laden, v 
is sure— ’till ho falls in with a friendly tram car — to move 
slowly. Some years ago there was a tierce war of pamphlets 
between Bean Burgon, then Fellow of Oriel, and a Censor of 
Christ Church as to the surreptitious smuggling of hot break- 
fasts into the latter establishment on Sunday mornings. The 
Censor declared that no such iniquity was permissible or possible. 
44 But I see them. Sand ford," replied Mr. Burgon in hia next 
brochure, and a photograph soon appeared, which had a great 
run at Oxford, entitled 44 Mr. Burgou's back hair,” where the 
indignant tutor was seen gazing from his bedroom window, 
which looked into Oriel Lane, while shaving, at the contraband 
convoy of forbidden delicacies through Canterbury Onto for the 
illegitimate delectation of the gilded youth of Christ Church. 
Cannot 41 Fair Play ” enlist the services of some equally resolute 
censor morum among 41 (he lending Duns or undergraduates,” to 
whom his letter is addressed, 14 to observe privily” the contraband 
conveyance out of collego of heavily-laden baskets, bundles, and 
stuffed pockets f And then, as 44 an Old College Servant " happily 
suggests , " one of the City police ” may be trusted to do the rest. 


THE BATTLE OF BOTHWELL BRIDGE. 

fllliE victory of Drumclog did little more than expose the fatal 
-1- weakness of the Covenant. On the morning of Sunday, June 
i st. ( flaverhouse was flying for his life before the pikos ana pitch- 
forks of the 44 wild Western Whigs.” Three weeks later, on another 
Sunday morning, June 22 nd, they saw him again, and this time it 
was their turn to fly. But it was in those three short weeks that 
the cause of the Covenant was really broken, and not on Bothweil 
Bridge. The Solemn league was doomed before the English 
cannon were heard on the banks of the Clyde. When men begin 
to dispate among themselves the reason of their quarrel with the 
enemy® the end is not far off. Even such partisans as Wodrow 
and Lain# cannot hide the fact that the English Government was 
far more surely and lastingly served by the dissensions and 
jealousies of the Covenantors than by the swords of its dragoous. 


The morning after Drumclog Hamilton found himself it the 
head of a considerable body of men. The news of the victory had 
spread fast. From all parts of the country the roused peasants 
flocked to their revenge. Many of the petty lairds ana gentry 
of the West came nding in at the head of their mounted 
tenants. Many even of those who had hitherto preferred liberty 
of person to liberty of conscience hesitated no longer to throw 
in their lot vrith a leader who seemed able to secure both. No> 
one then was inclined to dispute that leader's title to command. 
Ue had shown himself on the provious day both brave and skilful, 
and stern enough to satisfy even those savage and uncompromising 
spirits whose favourite passage in the Bible they professed to teach. 

, was that which records the doom of the Amalekites. It was 
resolved to march on Glasgow. Had that resolve been -taken 
twelve hours sooner, it is probable that the town would have 
fallen, and Claverhouso himself, perhaps, have never lived to 
write his famous despatch. But the defray gave him breathing 
time. The citizens were called to arms ; barricades were hastily 
erected in the principal thoroughfares ; his own soldiers^ finding 
them Helves safe among their fellows again, plucked up their spirits. 
When Hamilton arrived before the town ne knew enough of his 
business to see it would bo no cose of Drumclog over*againr* 
Nevertheless he did not dare to refuse battle. His men advanced 
bravely, but the steady fire from the barricades was too much 
for them. After losing several of their number, while not a man 
on the other side had fallen, they withdrew into the open, whither 
Oluver house did not caro to follow them, and after a Bhort halt, 
they continued their retroAt to the village of Hamilton, where they 
bivouacked in the Duke's park. In this allair ifloir leader by no 
moans maintained the reputatW A* had won at Drumclog. 
It waa said, indeed, that *e would not face tho barricades, but 
kept out of fire in a ho*se at the head of the Gallowgate till his 
moil withdrew. 

On fto lOiiowing day the Council met at Edinburgh. Their 
{^•proceeding was to proclaim the rising an 44 open, manifest, and 
horrid rebellion.” All the insurgents wore summoned to surrender 
at discretion as 41 desperate and incorrigible traitors.” After having 
thus satisfied their diplomatic consciences, they proceeded to 
more practical measures. The Militia was called out, horse and 
foot, in a11 the Lowlands, save in tho disaffected shires. Those 
north of the Forth were to meet at Stirling, those on the south on 
the links of Loith. All were to bring provisions with them for 
ten days. Tho magistrates were ordered to remove all tho powder 
and other munitions of war they could find in the city to the 
Castle. An armed guard was stationed night and day in the 
Canongate, and another in the Abbey. FiualJy, a post was sent 
to London on Linlithgow's advice to urge the instant despatch of 
more troops, and two shillings and sixpence a day of extra pay was 
promised to every foot soldier. 

Meanwhile, Boss and Claverhouso had evacuated Glasgow, and 
inarched east to join Linlithgow at Falkirk, while Lord Mar was 
scut with some horse to secure tho passages of the Forth. Tho 
Covenanters were too busy with their own affairs to take much 
heed what their enemies were doing. They did, indeed, march 
into Glasgow, but beyond collecting the heads of the poor 
wretches who had been executed for the Pentland rising, and 
hanging one of tho citizens on a prodigious gallows set up 
with much parade in their camp for the benefit of all pri- 
soners they might take, they did nothing. They did not stay 
long in the town. Plans they soem to have had none, nor any 
settled organization or discipline. Moving restlessly about the 
neighbourhood from village to village and moor to moor, their 
preachers preached, as much against each other as against Pope or 
prelate, and their leaders quarrelled as though there were not a 
King's soldier in all Scotland, or Olaverhouse himself were not 
within a dozen miles of them waiting for the moment to strike. 
There was no lack of arms among them, and their whole force at thie 
time deems too have been not far short of eight thousand men. But ' 
no men of any influence or position in the country had joined them; 
With theexception of Hamilton, whose nuthority,sinoehiscowardico 
at Glasgow, had sunk to a very low ebb, the preachers seem to have 
exercised the only control over the rabble, and such control, as was 
natural, seems rarely to have lasted beyond the length of their 
sermons, which, to be sure, were not commonly short. The two 
parties into which the Covenanters hod ever since 44 the MauchlSn 
Testimony ” been divided had now become more firmly marked 
and more bitter against tho other than ever. The chiefs of tho 
more moderate section, or Erostians as their opponents scorn- 
fully termed them, were John Welsh, a noted preacher, and David 
Hume. Hamilton himself, Donald Cargill, and Thomas Douglas 
were the most conspicuous on the other side. The demands of 
the former were temperate and reasonable. They asked for no 
more than they were willing to give. Against the King, his 
Government, and hia bishops they had no quarrel they averred, if 
only they were Buffered to worship God. after their own fashion. 
Though they themselves bad not accepted the indulgence, they 
were not disposed to be nnduly severe with those who W. In : a 
word, they were williug to extend to all men the liberty they 
demanded for themselves. On the other side all was confused, 
extravagant, fierce, unreasoning. What they wanted, what thoy 
were fighting to get, from whom they expected to get it, even 
their own historians are unable to explain, and probably they 
themselves had no very dear notions* They talked of liberty, by 
which they seem to have meant no more than liberty to kill au 
who on any point thought otherwise than they did ; of freedom, 
which meant freedom from all laws save their own passions; of 
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the God of their .fathers, and every day they riolated alike His 
precepts and their practice. To stay and spore sot was their 
waUsbworft ;■ but whom they were to day, or what was to be 
gained or done when the slaying woo accomplished, no two men 
if»ong them were agreed. For the moment tho current of their 
fury seems to have set most strongly against the Indulgence and 
those who had accepted its terms, and Wodrow relates an 
.anecdote which" shows pretty plainly the desperate state of in- 
subordination into which those unhappy men had falleu. It was 
announced that one Kae, a favourite expounder on the moderate 
side, was about to preach on a certain day in camp. Hamilton, 
who still retained the nominal command j accordingly sent him 
an arrogant* letter bidding him not to spare tho Indulgence. 
To -this Itae, who does not himself seem to have been in any 
pcfiitlbft of authority, made answer that Hamilton “ had bettor 
mind What belonged to him and not go beyond his sphere 
or station.” It wou^jl not he di Hi cult to draw a parallel 
between the condition of the Covenanting camp at that time 
and “ tho Irish Party ” of our own day. Indeed, if anybody 
will be at the trouble to examine the contemporary accounts of 
the conduct of Hamilton and his followers, and particularly their 
.language, much of which has been faithfully reported by admirers, 
they Hill be surprised to find how closely the parallel may be 
pushed. 

On tho other side preparations went briskly forward. A strong 
detachment of the lioyal Guards was at once despatched from 
London, with tho young Duke of Monmouth himself in command. 
Most of tho writers of that time, including Burnet and Dalrymple, 
have been at groat pains to explain the iutrigues which inspired 
this appointment. It does not strike us, however, as very difficult 
of explanation. Monmouth wa3 tho King’s favourite son. lie 
had served his apprenticeship to the trade of war iu the Low 
Countries, and under no less a master than William of Orange 
himself. He was popular with the people for his personal 
courage, his good looks, his ploasant manners, and, above all, for 
his Protestantism — u matter with him, no doubt, more of 
policy than principle, but which served among the common 
people to gam him the affectionate nickname of “ the Pro- 
testant Duke/’ and to distinguish him in their eyes as the natural 
antagonist 1.o the unpopular and Popish James. With all 
his faults Monmouth was no tyrant, and Charles himself 
was rather careless than cruel. This appointment, therefore, 
was taken in Scotland to signify a disposition on tho King’s 
part to employ gentle means if possible with the insurgents, 
and as such Avaa not altogether approved of. Gentlo means 
wore not much to the taste of tho presiding spirits of the Council 
Board at Edinburgh, whose native ferocity hud certainly not been 
sol toned by tho fright and confusion of tho last few days. It was 
particularly requested, therefore, that Dalzoll might be namod 
second iu command, wbo thoy felt could well bo trusted to 
counteract any unseasonable leniency on Monmouth’s part. For- 
tunately for tho Insurgents the old savngo did not receive his 
commission till tho day after the battle. 

Monmouth l«ft London on June 15th and reached Edinburgh 
on the iStli. He at once took the Held. Montrose commanded 
the cavalry, Linlithgow Ihe foot, Clnverhouae rode at the bead of 
his troop under his kinsman, and the Earls of Home and Airlio 
were in charge of their respective regiments of hor.se ; Mar held a 
command of foot. Many other Scotch noblemen and geuilemen 
of position followed the army as volunteers. 

Tho near approach of the Royal troops only increased tho 
quarrelling and confusion in the insurgent camp, which was 
pitched now at Hamilton.' Some friends at Edinburgh had sent 
word to them that Monmouth might be found not indisposed to 
treat, and that it would be best for them to stand off for a while, 
and not on any account be drawn into lighting. But the idea of 
treating only inflamed the more violent. On the 2 1st a council was 
colled, which began in mutual recrimination and abuse and ended 
in a furious quarrel. Hamilton drew his sword, vociferating that 
it was drawn ae much against the King’s curates and the minions of 
the Indulgence as ngaiust the English dragoons, and loft tint mooting 
followed by Cargill, Douglas, and the more violent of bis party. 
Disgusted with thescene, and convinced of the hopelessness of a cause 
supported bv such men, many left the camp and returned to their own 
homes. Welsh and the moderate leaders resolved to take matters 
into their own hands. On the morning of the 22nd Monmouth 
hAd reached Bothwell. Ilia advanced guard held tho little town 
about a quartet of a mile distant from the river; his main body 
was encamped on the moor. Shortly after daybreak he was sur- 
prised by a visit from Welsh, Hume, and another of their party, 
FeigussOn of Caitloch. They were in disguise ; but Olavorhouse, 
who never forgot a face he had onco seen, knew them immediately, 
and took them to the Duke’s tent Monmouth received them 
courteously, and heard them with patience while they road to 
him a paper they had %ws up detailing their grievances and 
their demands. The tot were indisputable ; tho second were, as 
we have said, aod«»bS Monmouth was, however, forced to 
answer that he could mi treat with armed rebels. If they would 
lav down their arms atid surr&ider&t discretion, ha promised to do 
all he Could to gain them hot Inly present pardon, but tolerance 
in the’ future. Meahwhile, fcV'sfddj they had best return to their 
camp, report Irik message, and bring him beck an answer within 
half aft hour’s lime* They returned, only to find confusion worse 
/confounded, and ; th^r owft lives oven in some danger from the 
furioiie Hamilton; " ^ 
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The half-boar twswx!, and no fnrthw «ign of submiwwn ww 
made. Monmouth hid the advance be sounded* and the foot- 
guards, commanded by young Livingston, Linlithgow];* eldest son, 
moved down to the bridge. JPuat ai that spot the Clyde is deep 
and narrow, running swiftly between steep banks, fringod on the 
western aide with bushes of aider atid naxel. The bridge itself 
was only twelve feet wide, and guarded in the centre with a gate- 
house. Tho post was a strong one for defence, and had there been 
any military skill, or even unity of purpose among the defendants, 
Monmouth would have had to buy his passage dear* Hockcton 
of liaihillefc had thrown himself with a small body of determined 
men into the gate-house, while Burley with a few mdn who could 
hold their muskets straight took up his post among the aider 
bushes. The rest stood idly by while their cortiraaee fought. 
For about an hour Hackston held the gate till his powder wae 
spent, He sent to Hamilton for more, or for fresh troons, but the 
only answer he received was an order to retire. He had no 
choice but to fall back on the main body, which he found at that 
supreme moment busily engaged in cashiering their] officers, and 
quarrelling over the choice of new ones 1 The English foot then 
crossed tho bridge ; Monmouth followed leisurely at the head of 
the horse, while his cannon played from the eastern bank on 
tho disordered masses of the Covenanters. A few Galloway 
men, bettor mounted and officered than the refit of their fellows, 
spurred out against the horse-guards aa thoy were filing off the 
narrow bridge, but were at once ordered back by Hamilton. 
The rest of tho horse in taking up fresh ground to avoid 
the English cannon completed the disorder of the foot — if, 
indeed, anything were wauled to complete the disorder of a 
rabble which had never known tho meaning of the word 
order —and a general forward movement of the Royal troops, 
who had now all parsed tho bridge, gave tho signal for flight. 
Hamilton was the first to obey it, thus, in tho word® of an eye- 
witness, 11 leaving the world to debate whether ho acted most like 
a traitor, a coward, or a fool.” Twelvo bundrod of the p*>or 
wretches surrendered at discretion ; the rest fled in all directions. 
Monmouth ordered quarter to bo given to all who asked it, and 
there is no doubt that ho was able considerably to dimimah tho 
Ahuighter. Very few fell At the bridge, but tho English Dragoons, 
*and particularly those who had shared in tbo rout at Druiuclog, 
played sad havoc among tho fugitive-*, and the Highland broad- 
swords were not idle. Four or five hundred are said to have 
fallen, i( murdered up and down the fields,” says Wodrow, 
11 whorever tho soldiers met them, without mercy.” Where 
Monmouth’s personal authority could not roAch, and the pursuit 
travelled fast and fur, it is not likely that much mercy was shown. 
Morey was not a prominent quality of the soldiery of those days ; 
and the discovery of a huge gallows in tile insurgent camp, with 
a cartload of new ropes at tho foot, was not likely to stay tbo 
hands of men who know well enough that, had tho fortune of war 
been different, those ropes would have been round their necks 
without any mercy. There is, however, no reason to attribute 
to CJnvorbouse himself any particular or unseasonable cruelty. 
The “ firry and vindictive Graliamo,” whom Sir Walter represents 
as so terribly avenging his kinsman’s death on that, day, was too 
good a soldier to disoboy his chiefs commands, besides having 
tho death of no kinsman to avenge. We may be pretty sure, 
moreover, that tho Whig chroniclers of the affair would have 
been only too glad to cast another stone at their favourite 
scapegoat could they have found one to their hand ; but, as 
of matter of fact, in no contemporary account is his name 
mentioned further than having been present with bis troop in 
Monmouth's army. Dalzoll, who is also mentioned iu Old 
Mortality ns rebuking Monmouth for his unseasonable humanity, 
was not even, present at tho battle. As he, however, shortly 
after superseded Monmouth iu his command, and as there 
is no doubt the latter's . moderation was not approved of in 
Edinburgh, Sir Walter has, perhaps, on this point not ex- 
ceeded the novelist’s privileges. How far he bus done so in the 
matter of Olaverhuiiao, either at Bothwell Bridge, or elsowhoro 
during those miserable times, we are not now concerned to inquire, 
and it is indeed difficult to determine. No contemporary historian 
could be trusted to write of such a roan, either for or against him, 
without bias. Even in our own times his memory has been no 
better served. He has suffered alike from the bitter hatred of the 
Whigs, and the blind idolatry of the Jacobites. Midway between 
the two his fame must rest-; but it is certain that no authority can 
be got from history for imputing to him aa unnecessary Bhare of 
blood-guiltiness at Bothwell Bridge. 


GROSLEY. 

F OR a Frenchman he was above the middle height, hut slight, 
thin, and dried up. The small round head, for all its wealth 
of hair, was out of proportion to his height, but the forehead was 
large urn} it overshadowed with busby brows a pair of small green 
eyes which, though sunken, were full of fire. The lips were thin and 
close, but the mouth was not by any means on a small scale. Add 
to these a pointed chin, sloping cheeks, a craning neck, and a 
deathlike pallor— a “ last-sacraments ” visage, as he himself used 
to say— and we by no means get what about bis time our fore- 
bears used to call a “pretty fellow.” Ho. was born at Troyes in 
Champagne in 1718. His dress was remarkable. Ho wore thick 
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woollen-stockings at all seasons. Ibncnth tho coloured kerchief 
which ho wound about his long neck there appeared on high days 
and holidays a small collar of corded muslin. In summer, when 
ho was 44 drossed,” hi.s old and old- fashioned coats wore grey, gold- 
laced, and gold* but toned ; hut tli**n ho never donned such gala 
costume but on Suudaja and great feasts, and would take his walks 
abroad in Troyes and ’pa** i ho evenings with his neighbours and 
friends, just ns lie sat in his study, in slippers, dressing-gown, 
and nightcap. In his \biis to Tuns indeed, ami it may ho sup- 
posed m London too, he was driven to putting his hair in 
a hag whioli lie would buy on tho I W-Nouf for twelve amis, 
and was obliged to wear a sword which sadly exercised him. In 
his later years ho adopted for overcoating in winter a sort of 
gaberdine of red camlet which came down to his ankles and was 
lined with whit** entskins. This he. had had copied from an old • 
painting of St. Paiitel.mii in one of the churches of his native j 
town. If we then imagine that this queer iigu id is all vivacity, 
that he illustrates his witty and copious conversation with nil the' 
changeable g-stures of an admirablo pantomime, that his laugh i* 
full of Quick drollery, and that his wan, liny ghastly, parch man I - 
faco is instinct with expression, wo nitty conjure up before us 
lierre-Jcftn (Irosley u« wo lately left him, at the age nf forty- 
seven, m the lodging of his fellow-countryman, in 44 La Place do 
J Leicester Fields.” 

Troyes is perhaps chiefly allied in our minds with weights: tho 
old provorh hn*s gone rouud tho world that “ Quah^-un^t-dix- 



o( his country. Oddly enough, lie could claim to be of Mnglisfa 
descent, pointing out, that Troyes, where the fairs w. *re for ii-^’hh 
centuries the centre of European commerce, wm also the -* r l ,r ^Voe 
of the astonishing treaty of 1420 butvmm Ei iglund, p? of theatre 
.burgundy, by which Henry V r . married tho Prii^tfen* ranee, and 
was named Regent of Franco, and after the dear/ ccess Katherine, 
was to inborit the French crown — of Charles VJ. 

that the cW nt * M 

Of France and Fnglan.l, wli^ ViuUug km*pli.iiw 
AV ith vnvy ot e.ich orlicr'ictfc^. vt r v Autre* luukvil palu 
iUi'^ht Iheir nappim.'^, 

and there in fact the sreu* u% . 

laid. Lnglish resm-t arj 0 , 111 ?]*! .scene of the fifth act of Unity V. is 
aud 'families with . 44 .nd influence all around was naturally great, 
m Grosloy’n ib» d 1 purely English names ” still continued to exist 
barton, Cl litter, or had just become extinct, such ns Allen, 
.and hw ov aijn, Gray, Hudson [ITowaon?], Massey, Walton, 

- Jvn, tho suflix of which, at all events, is clearly tho 
fc>a?^n liy ( A.-S. lefik, lea), an open forest glade or pasture, of which 
there are nigh seventy instances in place-names in tho Weald 1 a 
word which is also, by tho way, to bo found in such names as 
Hohou/o/u* and Water loo % and even, spile of the lucendo and non 
luefindo theories, in tho Latin limit, as Professor Skeat points out. 

Groslcy figured as by no means an insignificant personality in 
his lime. liis more important works fill about twenty octavo 
volumes —leaving out of tho reckoning an immense number of 
papers on all sorts of subjects, communicated to Societies and 
periodicals of all kinds, lie was a member of tho Academic des 
Inscriptions, and oven once ran second to Rousseau at tho Dijon 
Academy for the prize eisay on the 44 Origin of the Inequality of 
Mankind.” Voltaire, too, mentioned him in the phrase stereo- 
typed in tho English of the century ns “le savant ot ingenious: 
M. Grosley ’’; and nowadays French antiquarians refer to 41 le 
savant troyon” with respect. Hih best-known books wore bis 
Italic and his Londrcs. Wo say tl were,’’ for he is hut one among 
a multitude whoso writings havo long been well buried, and who 
might exclaim with Job:—' *• Eece nunc in pulvere dormiam, et si 
me quassieris non subsistam.” 

Ilis life was with difliculty preserved at his birth ; ho had four 
nurses, and bis constitution was poor and his health always dilapi- 
dated. lie did not hunt, or shoot or even fish, and could not con- 
ceive the taste for sport existing in others. At an early ago lie 
was mastered by a lo\o for hooks and reflection, and his life was 
almost wholly given up to literature. ‘-Tout savant est uti peu 
cadavre,” says M. Victor Hugo in L'homme qui rit. To qualify 
himself for his lather's profession aud become an avneat Or or lev 
went to Paris at the age of eighteeu ; and there, although an 
anti-Jesuit all his life (ho was educated by the Omtorians), was 
taken up by tbe celebrated Jesuit Tournemino who gave him 
the run of the libraries left by Jluet and Menage — a wonderful 
advantage for a studious youngster in those days, contributing 110 
littlo to his literary outfit later on, when his penetration, judg- 
ment, excellent critical faculty Aud prodigious memory hua de- 
veloped. lie collected a vast quantity of hooks, tilliug all their fly- 
leaves fore and aft with notes and observations— a habit inherited 
from his father. Thus notable public events found their place, as 
indicated by himself, in 44 a parchment folio containing fragments of 
liayle’s Dictionary ” ; and trifling occurrences, chietlv hnmoroua, 
were collected as a farrago u at the end of a quarto MS. entitled 
JRecueil tfArriit*, and bound in calf.” Heredity also showed itself 
in what, was, for a Frenchman, an extraordinary delight in travel- 
ling which offered scope for his inexhaustible curiosity aud 
energy. In such circumstances he was almost literally ubiquitous ; 
it seemed physically impossible to do and see all he did and saw. 
He says that his two months in London were one continuous rash, 
and still the acute and active mind was ever fresh and industrious. 


But though he only took two months to see London he gave two 
yeavs to tne writing of his book on it, which did not eventually 
appear until 1770 at. Lausanne. There was a second edition in 
1 774 * while J)r. Nugent's English translation appeared in 177^. 

He spent tho greater number of his mornings in London ques- 
tioning and croes-qucHtimiing 14 le chevalier Mac Donald who 
was as well known at Versailles as at St. James’s, and os dear to the 
goy world of Funs as he was welcome m the learned society of 


pronounced to have been somewhat, disgusted with many thing* 
which the English generally ad ccclum tollunt rumore seciindo . ■ 
Numerous letters of introduction from Paris opened to him many 
44 coteries, * ministerial, medical, and leira). Great personages 
called a! his Leicester Fields lodging aud asked him to dinner in 
town or to thoir houses down in tho country. “Pure eburtesv on 
their part,” he writes, 44 to a tramp of my Rate and condition But 
lie whs not unprovided; he lived in modest ease, and some weulthy 
friends had forced ou him a letter of credit for 80,000, &Vres or 
3,5m »f. perhaps one of the ciphers is due imutor— which 

Sr.'TJ’r- tak , i — sV iwi. ;■££ TShTs 

!!::"lr cl, , im r rt ? uce *j «» ««.•• wue/m-i™* » n d 

his nitPiiiinn.'l. the “ fall upstairs" — crowned 

of whirl. k 'J t.roslcy for some time down to Stowe, 

pendix ir a Jong and enthusiastic description in an ap- 

tliev — o tl * Ins* book. He saw the ftpiuilfialds weavers* riots, a* 
tMt" got to he called, in May 1705, when a mob of twenty 
♦LoiiMfmd (including numbers of French refugees) marched on 
Westminster with black flags and drums, pillaged City ware- 
bnu.M}s which held French goods, and laid siege to the Duke of 
Bedford’s hou'O in Bloomsbury Square under tho nosos of the 
Household troops. These were the riots which led Rockingham 
to restrain tho import of foreign silk and take oil’ tho unpopular 
cider-tax. Ho was present at the trial, on tho i6tk and 17th of 
April 1765, of Byron's grand-uncle in Westminster Hall, and 
gave a minute account of it, noting among more weighty matter 
how tho F.ton boys on the steps of tho throne munched apples 
and chucked the peels into the curls of tho Lord Steward’s grout 
wiar. Aud when he wont from Windsor to Eton by boat those 
boys did even worse ; for three of them saluted him, Grosley, 
from behind a bank with small-shot from fowling-pieces, while 
thoir eouipniiions wore engaged in the neighbouring mead per- 
spiring in their shirt-sleeves at a 44 kind of tenuis which calls 
for much skill and rapidity of motion/’ A nephow of laird 
( ‘heslerfuild’fl left tho group and joined him, and from him he 
learned 44 with astonishment that they took this recreation every 
day at tho same hour and in tho same place.” lie was scarcely 
loss surprised to see that the crowd of about sixty of them had no 
feujM'rvision but that of “'some man who, far out of hearing, was 
seated reading at the riverside.” Later on, in the town, a dozen 
of tho boys filed into a shop where ho waited for a friond, to oat 
tarts, comfits, and other dainties; the older of them joking with 
the fat shop-wench, and the more enterprising -perhaps rather 
those moat in debt— -absolutely hugging her '* before our very 
eyes.” 

Grosley’s utter ignorance of English was troni one point of \ iew 
an advantage. Jlo heard with bis eyes, he says, and ho jokes 
against himself about Pan urge who by wearing spectacles in his 
hat 44 oyoit dcA orcilles boaucoup plu3 clair que do couatuine.” But 
almost "oYerywhero lie found people to converse with who epoko 
French perfectly or passably null who wore ready even to act the 
interpreter. Indeed oneo Lord Chesterfield, seeing him aflected at 
tho byplay in a tragedy, told him he was indebted for his emotions 
to his inability to understand tho bald platitudes that were spoken 
by tho actors* But this want of English led him into making the 
most amusing statements. Tbe vehicle of Wilkes’s onco noto- 
rious No, 45, for instance, was the “ Lord Britton ” ; the bloods 
of the day beat tho 44 ouach-men ” ; the mob shouted 44 Ourey ! a 
rallying cry in rows of all kinds.” Blackfriars meant 44 moines 
blanos, and Parliament sat at Veslminstcr, He passed Wilh< 5 al 
going to tbe House of Commons, whore the 44 Spik” took his 
unit in a simple deal chair and eveTy member conversed audibly 
wilh his neighbour, inking no notice whatever of the speeches 
except for a moment now and then when those in favour of the 
motion i( asked lor silence and attention in a chorus of ya ! ya / ” 
which after all u not phonetically too bad a shot. II« had 
almost always a good word for the English — was there some- 
thing pf heredity here too ? — praising them for the affability 
with which they boro all his insatiable curiosity. In all ranks, 
professions, and conditions he mot with tho same indulgence, the 
wime amiability, tho same kindness. The education of boys bo 
thought wonderful as a preservative against effeminacy, vanity, 
end fiivolity ; tbe very opposite of that mollis eaucatio of 
Quintilian which iwrvos * amiss mentis et corporis ff'anyit. But 
the true Frenchman came out in bis ahuso of the national phlegm 
and melancholy ; and he Averred, as Plutarch’s Sybarite said of 
tho Lacedemonians, that it was no wonder Englishmen had so 
great a thirst fox fighting, for death in battle nd them of their 
cheerless and depressing form of existence. 

If the occupation of travelling was exactly suited to Grosley’s 
temperament, a book of travels was a mode of expression which 
precisely hit off his literary faculty. The novelty, the wide range* 
and the medley of subjects were just suited to bring out his 
learning, his cultivation, and his powers of memory. ^ Objects 
of interest, striking aspects of common things, and the minute and 
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the extraordinary were all picked up by hie nimble apprehension, 
and bo he produced in his Lontfres one of the most various and 
attractive epitomes of its kind. And we have not touched on a 
tenth of the interesting small chronicle of his life. 


TI1K PLETHORA' OF MONET. 


T HE. reduction Inst week of their ^rate of discount by the 
Directors of the Bank of England illustrates the extreme 
du]ness of trade all over the world just now. For nearly seven 
months in the summer of 1879, when, it will be recollected, there 
"was extreme* commercial and agricultural depression, the Batik 
rate was 2 per cent., but it has not been so low since until now ; 
and that it has now been again reduced to 2 per cent. affords evi- 
dence, as we liavo said, of the total absence of enterprise in tho 
business domra unity. Tho immediato cause of the fall in tho 
value of money is the distrust occasioned by the panics in Paris 
and New York, and by the dishonesty of the managers of credit 
institutions that has been brought to light in New York, Tho 
wild speculation in France that ended with tho collapse of the 
Union Gentirale led to the failure of a largo number of tbo mem- 
bers <rf the Paris and Lyons Bourses, and ruined very many 
speculators, more especially amongst tho wealthy and aristo- 
cratic classes. The panic that resulted in Paris was stopped by 
the action of the great credit institutions ; but a suspicion was 
left behind that several, both in Paris and Lyons, who were 
really bankrupt were saved from suspension only by tho support 
of tho great capitalists and credit institutions, and consequently 
thero was a disinclination to engage in business with Paris. 
Nobody knew who was really solvent, and there was therefore a 
very general distrust generated which has never been quite dis- 
pelled, Furthermore, it was known that the great capitalists and 
credit institutions of Pavia had bought immense quantities of tho 
stocks which the speculators wore obliged to sell, and that they 
bought not for the sake of holding, but with the intention of 
selling as soon ns they could do so with a profit. It has been 
felt, therefore, by the Stock Exchanges of tho rest of Europo over 
since that, as soon as a rise occurred, immense quantities of these 
stocks would bo thrown upon tho several markets ; and for this 
reason, again, thero lins been a disinclination to deal much in the 
stocks quoted on the Paris Bourse. Probably tho feeling of un- 
easiness thus occasioned would have passed away before now 
were it not for the train of adverse political events that have 
followed one another since. Tho disquieting colonial policy in 
which France has engaged, the maladministration of our own 
Government in Egypt, the financial difficulties of France, and 
the growth of Socialism nil over the Continent — these, with 
every now' and then a dread that war might break out amongst 
the great military nations, have kept alive a feeling of apprehen- 
sion, which bus been intensified by tho recent panic in New 
York. The over-building of railways in the United States every- 
body foresaw would lend to difficulties ; bat it was hoped that 
the diffic,ultioa might be got over without a crash, that there 
would he a long and slow' liquidation of the bank business done 
between 1879 and 1S82, hut that there would bo no serious 
panic. Now, however, it is fouud that this was too favour- 
able a view. Unfortunately the panic in Now York was checkod 
by tho action of the Associated Banks, just as the panic in Paris 
was checked by the action of the great credit institutions there ; 
and the result has been similar. There is a feeling of uncertainty 
as to who is solvent and who is not, and consequently a very 
genorul distrust exists. The New York panic, too, has revealed so 
much dishonesty on the port of managers of banks throughout tho 
United States aa has verv greatly added to the distrust. And 
here in Loudon, also, the Blakoway frauds, and some other events 
of the kind, prove that the dishonesty was not confined to tho 
, United States. These disclosures in Now York have given a shock 
to credit which will not be soon recovered. 

There is another and a more potent cause of the general depres- 
sion in business than even the shock to credit to which we have 
been referring. For about eight years now Europo bos been tried 
by a succession of bad seasons. The crops have sometimes been 
extremely deficient and at no time good. Farmers have suffered 
heavily; farms in many instances cannot be let; rente have fallen, 
and the prices of agricultural produce have fallen still more. The 
result is that all over Europe tho classos dependent upon the land 
are in distress. Even here in England agriculture is the greatest 
single industry in the country. Upon the Continent it is greater 
than all other industries put together. 'When therefore land- 
owners, fanners, and agricultural labourers aro depressed by a 
long-continued series of unfavourable harvests, it is inevitable 
that there should bo a general depression in trade, The landed 
classes have smaller incomes than they used to have, and there- 
fore have lees money to expend upon manufactures; they are 
able also to save less, and consequently are able to invest to a 
smaller extent. Tho falling off in tho investments of the landed 
classes is perhaps tho real cause of the depreciation of Stock 
Exchange securities to which we referred above. If the landed 
classes of Europe were as prosperous os formerly, they would 
have invested largely in Stock Exchange securities, and con- 
sequently would have kept up prim But, owing to the long- 
coutinued series of tyid seasons, the investments of the landed 
desses ere much smaller than they, used to be, and, therefore, 
prices have Idles. . The bad harvests likewise explain the low 


prices of commodities, for the agricultural classes generally are 
obliged to diminish their consumption, and diminished consump- 
tion means a smaller demand for commodities, and therefore lower 
prices, The depression of agriculture is _ not entirely doe to tho 
long-continued serieB of bad harvests; it is aggravated by the 
competition of America, Russia, Australis, India, and generally 
of the countries with small populations compared with the ex- 
tent of land under cultivation or capable of cultivation. Quito 
recently, in fact, tho production haa grown more rapidly than 
the consumption, nnd consequently prices would havo fallen 
independently of tho bad seasons of so many successive years, 
Tbo rcsulL of this combination of unfavourable circumstances— • 
bad seasons, low price?, over-speculation, dishonesty rf>f manage- 
ment, panic, and depreciation — is that there is a general distrust 
throughout the trading communities of the world. Everybody 
known that great losses havo been suffered in both trade and 
speculation, end nobody knows, therefore, who is really sol- 
vent and who in consequence may bo trusted. Capitalists, there- 
fore, are disinclined to lend freely, while speculators are un- 
willing to speculate. They see no probability of an early rise in 
prices ; and, as they speculate only in the hope that prices will 
rise, and that they will be able to soli with a profit to themselves, 
they refrain from speculating, and consequently do not need to 
borrow largely. It is this state of things which is described by 
bankers as a u plethora of money.” Capital, in fact, accumulates 
at the great, banking centres of the world, and is unemployed there, 
because its owners are afraid to use it freely, and borrowers are 
afraid on their port to venture on new enterprises. 

llow long this statu of things will last depends upon the course 
of events. If there should bo further serious failures in New York, 
attended by further disclosures of dishonesty, the distrust will be 
intensified, and possibly the value of money may, after the first 
squeeze is over, full oven lower. So again, if the cholera epidemic, 
which has appeared in Toulon, should become serious, ana should 
spread, there would b« a further check given to enterprise, and 
money would sink in value. On the other hand, if tho rumours 
that are now circulating of impending great failures in the United 
States should prove to be groundless, and if thero should be a 
recovery in pricos, confidence might probably revive rapidly, and 
there might be a sudden springing up of a demand lbr money. 
.All depeuds thus upon events which cannot be foreseen. In the 
meantime, it appears not improbable that thero may bo a demand 
for gold in New York. If this should arise, it will chock, fora 
while at least, tho fall in the value of money here. The Associated 
Banks of New York ever since the panic have been rigorously in- 
sisting upon repayment of the loans made by them to their cus- 
tomers. They bad lent recklessly while tlio speculative mania 
lasted ; ahd, now that they see the consequences, they havo be- 
come alarmed, and they are risking a renewal of the panic 
by forcing their customers to soil the stocks on which they bor- 
rowed at it ruinous loss. Even the best dividend-paying stocks 
in the United {States have fallen from 30 to 50 per cent, within 
the last three year*. It is evident that this could not happen 
if many of the holders of those stocks bad not boon compelled to 
sell, and they have been compelled to sell by the banks, alarmed 
for their own safety by the run on deposits that baa occurred 
here and there. This action of the banks haw caus’d the rati) of 
interest in New York to riso very considerably. This week it 
is reported to be about 8 per cent., and naturally there is an 
eagerness on tho part of capitalists abroad to send capital to New 
York while it can bo employed at such high rates. More particu- 
larly the Canadian bauks are employing large sums in New York, 
and these banks, in* order to do so, are drawing upon London 
fur gold. They are enabled to do this all the better because they 
J keep a large part of their reserves in notes issued by the Canadian 
I Government, and the Canadian Government having just borrowed 
five millions sterling has gold here at its command which tho 
hanks can draw upon. There has olreAdy been such a fall in the 
New York Sterling Exchange as makes it probable that shipments 
of gold may take place before long. Whether these shipments 
will be so largo as seriously to affect the London money market 
it is, of course, impossible to say at present. That will depend 
chietly upon the course of events in New York itself. It the 
value of money there should rise so high as to make it worth the 
while of London capitalists to send out gold for employment iu 
New York, then undoubtedly thero will be considerable sums re- 
mitted, and remittances of considerable sums would at once raise 
tho value of money here. But, even if this should occur, the 
e fleet would bo short-lived. Money cannot continue long to bo of 
high value while trade is so depressed as it is at present, and 
while speculation is in collapse. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF THE COUP &6TATP 

"iYTH.,. VAN DAM informs us on his title-page that he lms 
lvX “ freely translated ” M. do Maupas's M 6 moircs mirle Second 
Empire. It would have been sufficient to translate it accurately ; 
but if be had given a readable version of his original, had said 
nothing more than M. •* Maupaa or Be Maupns,” and hail omitted 

• The Story of the Cottp tV fttat. By M. d<» Mum win ^formerly 
Minister). Freely translated, with Notes, by Albert D. Vunrtum. London : 
Virtue A Co. *83i. 
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nothing essential, he might innocently have allowed himself some new in these " Mtfmoires.” M. de Maupas rovengea himself fairly 
liberties. It will not surprise the experienced reader of transla- enough on Victor Hugo by malting some rather wooden fun Out of 
tions to learn that Mr. Vamhun’s freedom is generally shown in the difference between the magnificence of the poet’s language .and 
the bold defiance of English grammar which U born of a slavish the modest scalo of his deeds during the street-fighting after the 
deferonco to French idioms. 44 I/Assouibltie ressontnit nn secret coup dV/nt. lint then who ever took the Histoire <Van Owwnt 
ddpit de notro pour ikn duns ses origiiies,” becomes, “The 1 he foot of the letter ?— to adopt M. Vandani’s method of trans- 
Assembly felt a secret spite at bring for nothing in its origin.” luting. At times the logic of the former Prefect of the Seine is 
The French infinitive is always translated by the sumo mood in defective. He stoutly denies the stories of massacres of prisoners 
English. AVo are told tlmt the French nation 44 believed to have niter the fighting, and, to prove their absurdity, boldly asks why. 
returned to a monarchical regime.” Twenty limes or more Mr. tho deaths worn not recorded .in the usual registers. To hi* critic* 
Vandftra commits the h! under of uring 41 ignore” ns if it was tho it will scarcely seem to require demonstration that men capable 
proper translation of w/wow. Generals ignore orders, the police of organizing the coup d'Uat were also capable of falsifying 
lgnoro the prepuce of armed men in their neighbourhood, the register of births and deaths. From an historical point of view, 
people ignore the detail 1 * of 44 the principal and fundamental din* tho inoat important, thing in his volume is tho statement that the 
positions uf the Eonstiuirion,” which is possibly what they did, delay to attack tho barricades was not duo either to fear -or 
tut it is not wind M. dc Maupas meant to say. Not content with bungling. Altor the nublication of the letters given here General ■ 
reiterating this cherished mistako of hall-educated foreigners who Mngnan must at least be fully acquitted of any such weakness. We 
try to speak or write English, Mr. Vandani considers himself free to have it under his own hand that he deliberately delayed to’ act, with 
make ludicrous mistranslations from time to time. In liia account the intention of getting a crowd together to shoot. M. do Maupas 
of tho fighting on tho 4th of December, M. do Maupas says that, is naturally anxious to dear himself of the charge of having shed 
14 lea blouri'Ts ™ dirigerent sur le qunrticr Saint-Martin.” With blood unnecessarily ; but his party hnve little reason to thank him 
the oiuiiiinitfTiro of a translator Mr. Vnndam turns all these heroes for proving the truth of an old-standing accusation just at this 
into her- lines, and astonishes th« modest reader b # v tolling him moment. M. de Maupas is at great pains to show the falsity of on© 
that. 44 the smocks took the road” to that part of Paris. Such are statement in tho Memoirs of M. Claude. IIo did not, as that hook 
the sorrowful chances of tho hasty translator who makes a super- says ho did, call all tho commissaries together before sending them 
fieial use of his dictionary. Mr. Vandaiu has yet to learn that a off on their kidnapping expeditions. On tho contrary, bo spoke to 
smock and a smock-frock arc not tho same thing. ( V) aside ring the j them one by one, as for the rest Mr. Kinglaka said ho did more 
general character of his work, it would be hypercritical to point ! than twenty years ago. People who loro malignant tittle-tattle 
out that under tho circumstances oven tho latter word is not the j as retailed by critics from below stairs may gather a good handful 
proper equivalent of 44 blouse.” Mr. Vandaiuo translation is, in 1 of it from these memoirs. They* will learn how Colonel de 
fact, a hurried piece of hackwork meant for immediate oonsump- I ’hurras drank a glass of absinthe when suddenly called upon to 
tion. Five or six times over he makes notes correcting or com- turn out in tho middle of the night, which to the superior taste of 
luenting on something in the text, and then a little further on M. de Maupas seems unbecoming, it also appears that tho Com- 
finds that it has been duly annotated by M. do Maupas. Then he iniasary saw M. Thiers orate irom his bedstead, and make An 
puts in another note ingenuously confessing that ho had not got indecent gesture. Further, it seemed to this officer that M. 
so fur os this when ho nmde bis former observation. He has, in Thiers was very frightened. Of this and of the like there is a 
short, hurried through the job, working from hand to mouth, and good deal, and allowing for the personal equation, it is doubt- 
without giving hinisolf the trouble to read his author through before lens true enough. . A good deal of this sort of thing comes 
he began. As regards Mr. Van dam s fitness to annotate, as shown by under tho scrutinizing eyo of tho Jlunkey and tho lady’s-maid, 
hi:* knowledge of the literature of tho subject, it will bo enough to The purely political nart. of tho book tells nothing new to any- 
say that ho gravely refers his readers to the Tunes of some day body who lias road liis Kiugluke with tho necessary grains of 
iri December for Captain Jesse's letter describing the itm>sacro on wait. M. de Maupas, like tho inferior kind of French political 
the Boulevard on the afternoon of tho 4th, in obvious ignorance of writers, dearly loves tho jingling of formulas. He profoundly 
the fact that it is given at length in Mr. KinglakeV- Jlivtory of observes that nations do not change their character in n day. 
the Invasion of the Crimen. It may aeom that this kind of work “ Taut il cat vrai,” ho says in one place (we quoto the original, 
is treated with an excess of honour when it ia criticized at any and not the translation, as wo wish to show what M. do 
length, hut it is really lime to gi vo up considering slovenliness as Muupas really said ), * 4 qu’um* legislation permanent© no wiumt 
a mutter of course in translation from tho French. s applique r k une soeicte oil la mobilite des esprits, encourage par 

To he sure, if some respect wore not duo to the English language 1 *» prinripo in- me du go uve moment, tmiisforme iuccMainraenfc la 
anti tho English reader, M. de Maupas’s book might phunubly bo situation du pays.” IIo abounds in just and original observations 
said to have received the treatment it deserved. The narrative of of this sort. To judge from certain passages in his bouk, par- 
nn eye-witness of any considerable event has Always *omc vuluo. tinilarly from one in which he asks us gushingly to take our hats 
If one of th© commtesarb-fl of police sent to arrest tho foremost oil' to Louis Napoleon, M. de Maupas has a pardonable desire to 
men in France during the night of tho 2nd December luid pub- persuade us that Iiis party was wise, disinterested, nod patriotic, 
lished a plain account of his experiences there would have b»*en lit*, can uot bo congratulated 011 having succeeded. Wo need not 
something to learn from him. So much value there no doubt ia suppose, and wo are very far from thinking, that tho political 
in the hu Me moire* sttr te Second Umpire. The head polic—nan viitun and vice of Franco were divided in the lump between 
conies, and tells us all about, vvliat was nninly a piece of police Bouapartists and not- Bona part ists. All tie* black was not on 
work. But more Ilian that is required to give thelio-ikpcrni.tnriit | one side and the white 011 tho other. The Assembly was divided 
worth. A volume of memoirs must either interest us in tho and weak. There were faddists and intriguers for mere pedantic 
writer or tell us something new about the events he saw. Now dreams in plenty on its benches. In it and out of it thero was a 
tho biographical side of these memoirs is singularly barren. M. do busy and dangerous anarchist party. Tho Republic was founded 
Muupns appears inofficial capacity, and, moreover, he writes a colour- by a surprise and had proved vacillating. Neither is the use of 
less official style. There is a considerable personal element of a force the chief charge against tho Bunapnrt.ista. In that respect 
kind iu tho book. The author was accused, as vve know, of having no French party can afford to throw stone9 at any other; for, with 
lost hi* nerve during the attack out lie Prefecture of Police on the 4th the single exception of the monarchy of Charles X., 110 Government 
of December, and his lours, real or imaginary, wore made the sub- in France, not even M. Grdvy’s, has been established without tho 
ject of one of the many ignoble wrangles among tbn founders of actual or threatened use of violence sinco 1792. It is perfectly 
tho Second Empire. Whenever those gentlemen fell out, as they open to the Bonapnr lists to taunt their opponents, whether lie- 
frequnntly did, they seldom failed to indulge in mutual uccu lUtiuns publicans or Orlcauists, with tlieir readiness to use the tnob, 
of cowardice, intrigue, or corruption. M. do Maupas natures us that which is a fur more dangerous political instrumtuit than tho 
tho fears were imaginary. So far was bo from losing his head, army. They were entitled to tight for themselves in the general 
and sending terrified messages to M. d© Moray, that, it was he scramble. If everybody draws a distinction at once between them 
who had to keep up tho fainting heart of iris fellow-conspirator, and tlioir rivals, it is because of tho character of their leaders and 
M. do Moray came far too late to the Military of tho Interior, tho methods of their warfare. All M. de Maupan’s gush and all 
and when there k©pt pestering the Prefecture of Police with his platitudes will do nothing to alter tho received opinion on that 
nervous telegrams. Reminiscences of Peach mu and Lockitt iv- point. After reading his apology— for, in spite of its swaggering 
vivo in our minds on reading these passages. To show how cool tone, il is an apology — Louis Napoleon appears as he did before — 
he was and how brave, M. de Maupas tell* us of tho excellent a dreamer of showy dreams and a contriver of mean Btratageme. 
example he set to his employes. When the uiub wits pressing on His followers continue to be military bravos, impudent Parisian 
the Prefecture, a hurried commissary rushed breathless in his speculators, or superior policemen — and that, to call things by 
room with the key of a back door, and implored the Prefect to their right names, is the case of M. de Maupas — who looked on 
save himself and family. With heroic and withnl French valour, all government as un affair of the Rue de Jerusalem, It is, no 
M. do Maupas made a scene. IIo collected his subordinates on doubt , true that because Jjegitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans all 
the steps regardless of the raging foe, and his aged mother (when loved their several formulas better than their country, and were 
was 111a mere absent from n French melodrama ! J ), his faithful generally so clever that they had no common sense, and because 
spouse and tender infant being conspicuous in the background, lie the mass of Frenchmen look upon the raking together of sous (la 
then and then? dirmisped tho subordinate who thought of his the end of existence, that therefore t tie set of persons described 
masters safety before his honour. In tho course of his com- above ruled France for years. In view of these facts, we are 
placent account of how he organized the (jwt-apem of ibe 2nd quite prepared to accept the Empire as a natural development, and 
December, M. de Maupas talks a good deal of bin honour. He as tho sort of government which comes to countrios given ovor 
passes very lightly over his early career as Prefect of the lLmte to tho attorney species bjr revolutions and tho worship of tho 
Garonne, aud treats in general terms of the series of events which goddess of lubricity. It is nb reason, however, why we should 
led up to the historic interview with A!, f^on Fnucher. accept M. do Muupaa’s invitation, and take our hats off to Louis 

The reader who brings with him some slight knowledge of Napoleon and his 44 little knot of middle-aged men who wer» 
modern literature und history will find very little that is absolutely pushing their fortunes in Paris ” about the early fifties. 
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nearly so effective in carrying the convicti^ 
other loss ambitious attempts where thp - S "V- . 

woven deftly into everyday •tmpottp'T ^ i on' the other 
hand, in •« My First Client the eJT . *>hmd conflicting ea- 
rnouts is almost too bold, and the supernatural becomes for a mo- 
ment almost absurd. “The Truth of It” and “The Blutchford 
Request ” neither of them deal with the spirit world. They are 
both clever tales, the former reminding us of tbo beginning 
of Relots Crime de ta Rue de In Paid, but^ the latter has a 
plot so neatly constructed that we feel sorry it did not receive 
more attention from its author in the matter of writing and 
characterization. » 

MEXICAN RUINS.* 

r riHE ruined cities of Central America exercise a strange fasei* 
X nation from the number of interesting problems which they 
suggest, ns well as from the intrinsic merit of their architecture. 
Rv what race were they built, and nt wlmt epoch ? VVhence was 
derived the civilization of their builders v How came it to be re- 
stricted to so small an area of the American Continent? By what 
mechanical appliances were the ponderous masses of fltono raised ? 
Is it possible to lind a key to the hieroglyphs w hicU ornament the 
walls of some of thorn F These and many other questions of in- 
terest to the traveller, the antiquary, and the ethnologist present 
thorasHveu to any one who examines these mysterious relics. 
Considering how long it is sinro attention bus been drawn to the 
existence of these ruins, it is surprising that they Imo never 
been visited or described by any one lauiiliar with the rules of 
architectural criticism. They are all contained in a eoniQwh.it 
limited geographical area, bounded on the north by the mountains 
forming the southern barrier of the valley of Mexico, while 
southwards none are known to exist below Copan, in Hon- 
duras. It is impossible, however, to suv that, liuno remain 
to bo discovered within tins half-explored tropical forests of 
Central America. The ruius first known in ibis country were 
those of Mitln, which were described bv llumboldt. though never 
actually seen by him; he acquired his information from two 
Mexican gentlemen, who visited and sketched tin* buildings in 
180.!. Mitln, as well as Faleuque, wns fully do bribed by Loid 
Kingsborough, whoso magnificently illuairhted volumes, published 
between 1830 and 1848, wore written to prove that tliu Temple of 
Pnlcnquu wan built on the model of that of King Solomon, and, 
consequently, that the builders wore Jews. The still more exten- 
sive ruins of Yucatan were explored by the American traveller, 
J. L. Stephens, in 1841 2. His volumes contain the account of 
visits to forty-four ruinod cities, or places in which remain* or 
vestiges of ancient population were found ; and he ju-tly chums 
that his work, aided by that of Iiia aitbt-coiupumon, Mr. 
Gather wood, has interposed to snatch from oblivion thv*o perishing 
but still gigantic memorials. IMiotograplis of Balenque, Mitln, 
Uxmal, lzunial, and ( ?hicheii-Itzit,were taheiutbout twenty years s go 
by tlio French archaeologist, M. (Rummy, iiml were published in the 
city of Mexico by Michaud, in 1 86<), together with .some notes on 
them by M. Viollet-ln-Iluc. These photographs would appear to bo 
In mm Short i the most recent ones taken, us they have oudentlv been inode use 
Year a tale which floes not meddle with psychology ut hII— J of by Mr. F*A. Ober for illustrating the work now under review, 
is as good n. y nny olln«r ►lory in the book; but it is notably one of Mr. I Bier's book is by no means con lim'd Ij antiquities; but ho 
those open to the objection previously hinted it lias t«io much alone of recent travellers has devoted special am -nt ion to the 
matter for its space. Possibly the author lines not jet feel him- j ancient remains, ilia work m Yucatan possesses a spccuil value, 
self equal to the heavy task of dealing with such deep problems ! as showing the progieas of decay during tho forty years since the 
of human character as are opened out in these twenty-livo pages | visit of Stephens, thereby in some degree confirming tbo views of 


BOUND TOGETHER.* 

• 

rrHE. sudden and deserved success achieved by the author of 
Called Rack ought not to prejudice the critic in his judgment 
of a series of 1 ms striking stones by the same hand. Tho tales 
included in Bound Together arc, in fact, tho record of Mr. Conway’s 
period of apprenticeship in the art. They are clover, amusing, 
•thrilling, packed full oi interest, but they want polish. There is 
matter in two or three of them, at least, worthy of more patient 
study and. patient elaboration; matter that would, wo think, 
amply have rewarded tho author for the trouble of weaving it into 
nmphtf and more complete form. 

Of the twelve tales iu eluded in the volumes before us three at 
least might haVe been easily developed into separato volumes. 
The pretty sketch of character iu •• Fleurotte,” the sprightly, 
tender, loyfri, and brave girl who renounces the love of a true and 
honest man ^rather than betray the weakness of an inebriate 
mother, certainly suggests peeper things than it fulfils, and would 
really be tho better ol‘ a inoro analytical treatment in tho charm- 
ing character of the heroitio, as in that of the helplessly blunt, good 
doctor whom alio loves, tor the plot in this tale is of less account 
than in most of Mr.’ Conway’s writings, and rather serves to show 
that ho might succeed ns well had ho a mind in comedy character- 
drawing lA ho has done in tho more mysterious aspects of psycho- 
logical romance. 14 Miss Rivera’s llevengo ” shows* tho author's 
lighter mood once more, and is a spirited sketch of a young 
lady who in her schoolgirl days ovoi hears a patronizingly coed 
opinion passed upon hoi self by a literary young gentleman, and 
who, two years afterwards, coquettes with the same gentleman, 
now blossomed iuto an author of note, and punishes herself os 
well as him by choosing tho questionably sweet revenge of 
refusing his oiler of marriage. We are glad to bo able to 
add that Mr. Conway is too kind to leave a bad t isle in 
the mouth of his readers, and ingeniously contrives that, the out- 
raged lover should return unawares to find Jiis proud mistress in 
tears, which ho immediately takes the best means of drying for 
ever. In 44 A Cabinet Hecret” Mr. Conway’s humour p] ay* around 
the china collector’s mania until ho gets n very graceful little story 
out of ft young man's pillion for Old Chelsea leading him creii the 
lengths of proposing to an old lady because she possesses, and flatly 
refuses to sell to him, the half of a fine set, tho other portion of j 
which bad previously found its way into his cabinet ; Hint the old ! 
lady had no designs on tho handsome hero, excepting for 11 pretty 
niece, whose beaux yeu.v even on the first introduction drive Old 
Chelsea to the winds, is the pretty seqihd to a daring little comedy. 
In speaking of Mr. Conway's humour wo must not forget a 
delightfully cynical little tale called 44 A Speculative Spirit,” 
wherein a stolid old stockbroker, with a twinkle in his eye, having 
been reproved by two foppish young artists for daring to aspire to 
imagination, tolls them a most circumstantial but utterly false 
ghost story, nnd is found afterwards laughing immoderately 
behind tho door at the recollection of their scared and puzzled 
faces. Rut this is tho reverse of tho medal, and the taco of 
it is as strong and bright as wo have a right to expect from 
the man who could write Culled Burk. Perhaps for cleverness 
of sustained interest and for force of situation, 
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It is, perhaps, in the tales relying for the development of their 


the latter ns to the r.ot very remote antiquity of tho buildings. 
Mr. Oher tells us in liis preface that, at tho time of hid visit to 


plots upon supernatural elements that Mr. Conway is at his j Yucatan nr.d Central aud Southern Mexico, he devoted inoro 


best and strongest. The direct and simple maimer in which he 
tells the facts, or what he chooses to allege are the facts, of 
bis case, the deprecatory preface before the wonderful rela- 
tjpns begin, the circumstantial evidence brought to bear upon 
them, tiro all points that inevitably help to carry conviction ; and 
conviction he certainly docs carry, sufficient, at nil events, to 
interest the reader so profoundly, while he has a mind to do so, 
that wo should doubt whether any one who lias taken up one of 
the successful amoug these tales has over laid it down before 
finishing it. Of this engrossing sort is certainly “ The Secret of 
the Stradivarius,” tbo first story in these new volumes. Tho tale 
is more purely fantastic than any other wo lmvo as yet seen from 
Mr. Conway’s pen ; it mixes up no every-day, commonplace inci- 
dents with the marvellous ; it is supernatural throughout ; aud 
yet so weirdly and forcibly is it told, that the lengthened 
recital of grim things as called up before the mind by strains 
of music never wearies or grows feeble, but remains entrancing 
to tho end. The, story is tho story of a violin, or rather live 
story of a violin's owner; the pathetic tragedy of a man’s love 
and death, acted in a phantasmagoria evolved by the music of 
tho strange instrument itself. The writing in this tale is of a 
higher literary merit than wo have always found in Mr. Conway’s 
styJe, although there are passages in 44 Our Rust Walk To- 
gether” which aim higher as poetical prose. This tola, though 
not perhaps one of the .strongest, is iu sotue’wAys one of the most 
weird in the book. The same thing may be said of 44 The Rauds- 
inan's Story,’’ which is also more powerful and interesting in plot, 
aud here it is music again that plays the subtle phantom part. 
u The Dau ghter of the Star**” called a psycholog ical romance, is not 

* Bound Tttgtiher : Tales. By Hugh Conway (F. JT. Fargus), Author of 
M Called Back. J London ; Remington & Co 


attention to the natural features and historic surrounding* of his 
journey than to the material wealth of the country; but, after 
reaching homo, and getting his narrative nearly ready for the 
press, the progress of the railways, which had entered the country 
from tho nortii at several points, seemed to call for fuller informa- 
tion as to the resources ot Mexico and descriptions of the border 
region. Mr. Ober therefore laid asido bis manuscript and took 
another journey southwards, along tho entire boundary line from 
tho Unit of Mexico to the Gulf of California. Tbo result has 
been a well illustrated and more comprehensive account tlmn bus 
yet appeared of the present condition and resources of the wholo 
country, in addition to the above-meutiouod valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of its arch ecological remains. 

Mr. Ober began bis investigations in Yucatan ; ho lauded at a 
new port, connected by a railway twenty-five miles in length with 
Merida, the capital, and aptly named 44 rrogri'wi.’’ Sinai, tho old 
port of entry, which gives its name to the hemp which is tho 
staple product of tho country, has been abandoned. Iu Merida 
Mr. Ober mentions a curious custom, which is surely a survival of 
the old picture-writing; most of the Indians till recently wero 
unable to read, so the names of tho streets were designated by a 
painted figuro at each corner or by an image perched on the 
wall. Few now remain, but th«re iuay jet he seen the 
Elephant, tho Flamingo, and tho Street of the Two Faces. 
Yucatan was one of tho earliest provinces of the New Would 
colonized by the Spaniards; its inhabitants at first offered* u 
desperate resistance, but ultimately settled down quietly nud 
cultivated tho arts of peace. Its history has since been un- 

* Travels in JI/mnVh, and Life among the Afeiiuu is, By Frederick A. 
01 ><t, Author of 44 Ca»p* m the i'nrrlbUvcs '* Ac. Boston, V.$. : Estes A 
L&uriut. 18B4. 
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eventful, probably becau. ^jmiifry contained not a single 
mini! <.*f gold or salvor to j jWie invaders for their conquest. 
The Interior of the emu try, 'fWiq is occupied even to* day by 
h m of mitmunl FwlkuH.V' Jy ft V l11 1,1 t,ie i ' ,l!jrr i ls who 
onev pf^^'S^ed the s«»ut hern \ 5 Indies uiul the Spanish Main. 

Tho v aborigines luvo lcvritei/at diHi ront time*, and have ;>o 
completely tervoii;:*‘«l i J im wh«de country, that, towns have Iwvn 
ubamloued, and their t- rritorv h actually inci easing in extent at 
the- csponH* of that ocrujih'd bv tile while i and the agricultural 
-India us. Tin so hitler, who flu in tin* bulls of the population, arc 
the jMuyn*; they still Keep up the language, mid to a certain 
extent tla ( •In'*, of iheir mid-woi .'.upping ancestors. Mr. Ober 
iiisteurr:* » n.ihio danc* which he witm^fil, at which they spread 
m the cvnuv of the imoiu u banner, painted with a tif» ui*«*. of the 
sum and two people kneeling in adoration of it. They used a log- 
tiniui beat. ui with a tkvrV antler, and a turtle-shell rattle, exactly 
Hfi de-v'.b-d by tho old chrumeWa. \ win* ordinance at 
Merida, which might bo copied with advantage in other tropical 
cities in hibits the painting of tin* houses white, in older to 
db.Jini ii the glare as much a* possible. There, are no rivers in 
Yiu.it, in that run above-ground, &u th*» people aro dependent upon 
the ( i'JiuU l'ur their supply of water, or upon a curious syMcm of 
m. O' i ground rivers. The province is a vast table* of coral rock, 
b» i,i fill which llow large streams, w hid i break out at intervals 
1 1 1 ; o water-caves, called u cenotos.” The undent cities vver** always 
built near these caves, and the fmliniH, conlui ii s ago, uiaiKcd tho 
com S3 of these niibterran»uin streams by heaps of btoncs. Some of 
tho “ cumih'N ” an* iimde me of ns bathing- places — most, tvfivahiug 
resor'.s in tho heat of day. Sonin havo lish, said to b* blind, 
like t ] iojo in tho Mammoth (Uvo of Kentucky. With many of 
them aro coniv'ded nil kinds of Indian legend or tradition. Within 
a radius of one hundred miles from Aloiidn urn scores of ruined 
cities: tho must accessible is tl.v m:d, aonm sixty miles from tho 
capital. As at Pompeii, fanciful uames have been as-iigucd to the 

S nncipul buildings — * the House of the Governor, of the 
mis, ot tlm Dwarf. Tim builders wore unacquainted with tho 
principal of tho trim arch; the romiM aru consequently narrow, as 
tho v.i ulting is formed by tbo " Maya arch/' This was mado by 
bringing tho courses of atone nearer together till they meet in the 
centre, precisely .'us the Ktni-*eans did in Europe at tho dawn of 
civilization. Another peculiarity is the so-calbd “elephant trunk ” 
ornament, wed at tho corners and along tho facade of buildings. 
Tim illustration of this iu Mr. Obcr’s book U not a good one, but 
a detailed drawing will be femud in SLephon.s’a work, sol. i. p. I/i. 
It is so pronounced that it was probably move then an ornament, 
and may have been used for holding the poles of awnings, or 
for suspending decorations or #>a.*ritieisd objects. Mr. Obci-\> sug- 
gestion that the Luildeis took the idea I root tho trunk of the 
Maidodon cun hardlv be serious. Very interesting art* the draw- 
ings from photographs taken l*\ the author of tho u ICatunos " of 
Alio, Cyclopean columns composed uf eight or ton rude stom s. Tho 
cflily chroniclers averred that they were ioteude I to serve as .a 
record of thn ago of the ruce, each stone representing a polio i of 
twenty years, As there aro thirty-bix columns of ton stoned 
each, this would give lliem un antiquity of ho von thousand two 
hundred years! Of Muvnpnu, Hie neat of the aveie d Maya 
empire, Air. Olmr gives details of recent explorations by l>r. Lq 
Ploiigeon, a» reported to llm American Antiquarian Society, Tho 
Doctor has studied the him o*Jy nha of Yucatan for seven M ars, 
and, in addition to hia arclucofogiLal qualifications, possesses a 
knowledge of the Maya tongue. Among his discoveries are a 
statue of Clmcmol, “the Tiger King,' 1 now removed to tho city 
of Mexico. Tho United States Cornu I, Mr. Ay me, has brought to 
light at Ktihak a rude painting of a man on horseback, which 
would certainly seem to confirm the theory that these buildings 
were occupied, at all events, down to thn period of tho arrival of 
t.he Spaniards. Mr. Obor concluded his visit to Yucatan with a 
ride through tho logwood forests and a trip to the lagoons on 
the north coast. He beam omphalic testimony 1o the honesty of 
the Yucutecans; ho travelled unarmed, and could leave his port- 
able properly exposed wherever ho stopped w ithout a thought for 
its safety. Assuredly lie could not have done either of these 
things in Mexico proper. On quit ling Yucatan, Mr. Ober coasted 
round the Day of Campeche, and describee, though apparently ho 
did not visit, tho ruins of Vulcnqun, in the province of Tabasco. 
Those buildings elevated, like thoso of Yucatan, on artificial 
mounds or pyramids, aro characterized by stucco bas-reliefs and 
largo hieroglypbical tablets, tho most important of which is 
the well-known one of tho Cross. A fascinating subject of 
speculation is tlio mysterious city said to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake l'o ten, inhabited by au aboriginal race still pre- 
serving oil tho rites and customs of their progenitors. Stephens, 
Squier, More let, and other travellers all believed in its existence ; 
but all Attempts to penetrate these unexplored wilds lmvo hitherto 
failed. Yet it L l bo author's firm conviction that in an exploration 
of this region lies iheuuly way to obtain a cluo to the hieroglyphs 
of Central America. 

Unable for Utek of funds to try to aolvo this mystery, Air. Ober 
landed at Vera < Tuz and proceeded in the usual way by railroad to 
the city of Mexico. Tho city of .Mexico, the Aloxicana at home, 
tho museums, markets, and floatin',' gardens, all hare Separata 
chapters assigned to them, and Mr. Ober successfully accomplished 
tho hm*.«- ut of Popocatepetl. He goes fully ini o the recent expansion 
of railways towards want he regards as their ultimate destination, 
the continent of South America. These features of Mexico as it is 
to-day may bo iound in the works of ether writers ; but Air. Ober, 


while giving ample details as to the present state of the country, , 
lingers lovingly over tho vestiges of tho ancient civilisation of too 
uatlior inhabitants. Among these remains was the little* visited 
ruin of Xnchicnlco, standing Apart from ovary other group in 
Mexico, and unique in its structure and carvings* It is surprising 
that it should bo so little known, as it is only two hours’ ride from 
Cuernavaca, which is but n day’s journey from tho capital. Tula, 

| to the north of the volloy of Mexico, contains an interesting group • 
I of ruins of tin* Toll pcs; little is known of those people except that 
they gave to tlio country an ndvancod civilisation/ ana tore 
ultimately driven out by tlio Aztecs. Another race, the Zajjotecs, 
wi-re tho builders of tho palaces of Mitla, near Oaxaca, in Southern 
Mexico. Tlifcso are perhaps better known than any other group, 
as tuny ha\o been described by every traveller from Humboldt 
downwards. They possess peculiarities belonging neither t6. those 
of Yucatan to the north-east nor those, of Central Meldco to the 
north-west. Among them may be mentioned a haty, the roof of 
w hich was supported by gigantic monolithic pillars of circular 
form. 1 ho elaborate ornamentation is carried out, not by sculpture 
or stucco, but bv panels of mosaic of pieces of stone each about 
seven inches in length, forming grecque9 or arabesques of extra- 
ordinary intricacy. The facades of the Yucatan rums are deeply 
curved "in clone; Palenquo is noted for its sculptures and bag-roliew 
of »t uc co ; Cupful for the number of its idols and altfts; while 
Mitla owes tho magnificence of its whole effect to the careful exe- 
cution uf detail in mosaic-work, arranged, not on a fiat surface, 
but with the jiattorn now projecting, now receding, so as to give 
tho necessary variety of light and shade. 

! Air. Ober's work may advantageously bo consulted for informa- 
j lion as to tho present condition and resources of tho country; but 
I its special merit is that ho ia entitled to the credit which ho 
I claims— of being tlio first to enamorate and particularly describe 
) all ilm principal ruins of interest to the student of American 
j uivh.inilngy. 


TWO HOOKS OF LLTFUAUV HISTORY.* 

riHTF.RK are some books the most immediate and direct result 
-1- of reading which is a sense of disappointment— a mnm of 
soring a good thing lmdly deny, or, nt any rate, not nearly so well 
done as it might have been. Among these books, we arc sorry to say, 
O. S. Ik’s Study of the .English Prologue and Epilogue must rank. 
Tho subject, is a really excellent olio for a critical monograph. It 
is jusl b:g enough to be substantive, and not big enough to be out 
i*f the critic’s power to handle except at very great length. It is 
lull of interest of tho most diverse kind, and it admits (properly 
and without illegitimate digression) of that admixture of gossip 
which the rending public of to-duy so dearly loves. It 1ms not, 
to our kii'jwMgu at least, or apparently to O. 8. B.’s, been 
attempted bo'ore ; it is r.ot very likely (or at least would not have 
been very likely if it had been well handled) to be treated soon 
lignin, in such eases an author him a considerable chance of 
securing himself, without Huporhuman pains or extraordinary 
genius, something of a permanent place in literature — atony rate a 
place held on a good long lease. '* O. S. P. on Prologues might, 
if he and Minerva had pleased, have been quoted as certain legal 
writers ure quoted. 

This, we fear, is not, as things go, likely to be tho case, Hnd there 
is more than an opening for somebody else on Prologues. In the 
first place, <r. S. D. has unnecessarily and imirtistically curtailed 
hi» subject. Eor though it is quite true, as lie says, that the pro- 
logue came to a climax with Dry den, it by no means ceased to bo 
ot importance with tho so von too nth century or even with the 
eighteenth. It is only within the present age that it became 
practically insignificant. In tho second place, though facilitating 
hia own wot k by thus unceremoniously abridging it, he has not 
dealt anything like completely with what he has left, and he boa 
dealt with it still less methodically. Historical order is set at 
nought here, and prologues and epilogues of the Devolution are 
quoted side by side and discussed side by side with prologues of 
Peele and Uekker. Again, this mingle-inauglo stuff is not 
m ingle-mangled iu anything like equal proportion. Practically 
more than half— more than two-thirds we should say — of the 
book is given to Dry den, who is introduced at every turn, and the 
citations from whom vastly exceed those from all other dramatists 
put together. Certainly we have no intention of saying that a 
very readable and pleasant book might not bo made exclusively 
on glorious John’s prologues and epilogues. But then such a 
book would not be a Study of tho English Prologue and Epilogue 
from Shukspeare to Dryden. Lastly, G. S. B.’s treatment, putting 
aside the questions of its method and completeness, is by no means 
distinguished by rigorous accuracy. Thus, on p. 33 he tells the story 
of Dry den's raising tho prico of prologues without mentioning the 
very important and still unsettled variants in it, according to which 
the O.P. and N.P. respectively wore not only five guineas and ten (the 
only figures he gives), hut four and six, and two and three. We 
do not know what ho can posnibly mean by quoting an epilogue of 
1 68(i aud then saying, " In plays of a later date, such as Wycherley s 
Country Wife." The chronology of Wycherley's plays has always 
boon something of a crux ; but nobody has put even the latest of 

* A Study of the Prahgws und epilogue in Knafiak Literature from 
Shakespeare to Drydtn. By G. 8. 13. London : Kogan Paul, Trench, 
&Co. 1884. 

Poetry: da Origin, Ahf //>■«, and Hiatory; to which is added a Cbtnpen* 
dium. fly Frederick A. Hoffmann. 2 vote. London : Thurgate. *684. 
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tfcam after 1686. Ha assumes the truth of the story about Drydou’s 
prologue for CtaUsto, of which there is literally no evidence. lie 
repeats the old bat inexcusable blunder of supposing that* the 
whole of the character of Bayes in The Rehearsal is a diroot satire 
on Dry den. Ho thinks that the grumble at 44 vast expenses " ia 
the prologue to The Prophetess was duo to the fact of the poets 
•having a regular share in tho profits of the theatre, whereas that 
share had ceased years before The, Prophetess was revived. He 
speafea of T the Puritans* and first and foremost Jeremy Collier.” 
That Jeremy and tho Puritans sympathized on this particular 
point Jnay bo granted. But what guileless reader will not go off 
with tho notion that Collior, the highest and hottest of Jacobites 
and High Churchmen, was a Puritan P 

It may he said that these are matters of no very great import- 
ance hut* they show a certain looseness of handling which is 
undesirable ou such matters. Nevertheless, it would hardly have 
been possible’ to write an ^uinterostiug book on the subject, and 
uninteresting G. S. B.’s tractate certainly is not. Tho reader who 
does not know much about tho subject (and probably most readers 
are in this cose) will go away without the dear and precise notion 
of it which might* without much dilliculty have been given to 
him ; but. ho will havo read some capital ver.se, have W11 told 
some ouriSus stories, and havo had many glimphea of quaint and 
forgotten manners. Such is tho notice of tho extraordinoiy and 
not very intelligible contest which went ou botwenn tin* two 
houses at one time, each actor or actress who prologized appearing 
with an immense broad-brimmed carter's! hut several inches wider 
than hid or her rival had dared. There is, to > (long earlier, hut a 
critic is suiely entitled to copy the arms yen* of liis author), tin! 
story of (ieorge Poole, who collected much money at Bristol 
by means of a prologue, and levanted while it wan being 
spokon. There is an abstract, at least ( 0 . S. lb would have 
done well to give the text), of the curious prologue in which 
three actors take part, and one who waa actually known 
for a somewhat undue devotion to tho original god of str.gv 
represon Lai ions comes in “half mellow” ami delivers a supple* 
uieutary address. All these nud many other oddities of the 
stage — the 44 bevy of children, ’ llio occasion when in CharWB 
reign tlm actresses had the stage to themselves, and many 
others -give ihe writer on this subject admirable handles of 
which, if G. S. B. lias not always availed himself successfully (and 
ho certainly has not), yet he could not fail to avail himself some- 
how. We wish very much that he had done what ho has duno j 
better ; but it is a very hopeful sign 5 f grace that ho thought of ! 
doing it at all, and this being the case, we do not caio to part from ’ 
him otherwise than in charity. 

If G. S. 13 . has chosen a small subject, Mr, Hoffmann has un- 
questionably chosen a big ono enough. It U nearly as oddly , 
treated as it is large, and the oddity extends to the outward * 
and visible form of the book us well as to its matter. In i 
the first place, it is issued half-bound in calf, an old (though 
not a bad) practice which has almost entirely died out. In the 
second place, tho second volume, containing more than three hun- 
dred pages, is entirely tilled with elaborate tables nnd indices of 
poets of all ages and countries annotated in close Rmnll typo. The 
first, which has some seven hundred pages, contain* a continuous 
account of the progress of poetry, including some of the nvtft 
startling statements, and arranged on quite the most remarkable 
principles that we remember to have noticed iu 11 book of tho 
hind. Wo begin with fifteen pages on “The Nature of IV try in 
Genorol,” which may bo not unfairly sampled by the evlraoidinurv 
remark that 14 it was Plato’s opinion that it a man could sec virtue 
he would bo strangely enamoured on her person ; whwh is the 
reason why Horace and Virgil have continued so long in reputation, 
because they have drawn her in all the charms of poefn/." Then 
comes “ The Progress of Poetry in the Middle Ages ” (of which we 
are sorry to say that Mr. Hollhiann kuows absolutely nothing) 
Vith ten pages, and next wo find ourselves somehow or oth«*r 
transported to 44 The Early Poets of Graeco” and 44 The burly 
Poets of Rome.” Chapter V, jumps to Dante, and Chapter VI. 
turns to Chaucer, with examples taken from Drydcn's version. 
After this an elaborate but most eccentrically marshalled pro- 
cession of English poets begins, and fills the rest of the hook. It 
way be observed by way oi convenient and luminous illustration 
that Langhorno has eighteen pages and Gray eight, that Kirko 
White has fourteen and Keats eight, thut Southey has thirty nnd 
Scott nine, that Miss Mitford has a page and Mrs. Browning 
(except in the index) not a lino. As Mr. Hoffmann has judil j 
ciously and quite opeuly convoyed many parages from the older 
authorities, such as Lamb, Hazlitt, and (Jolerklgo* there is much 
that is worth reading in his prose, and as bis quotations from his 
authors proper arq lavish, one can turn over his pages with pleasure. 
But whether for critical power or for accuracy 01 information, we 
con give his original matter very little praise. What is to be 
sold for a man who colls Clteence Isaure (we put aside the 
parallel with Mrs. Harris) “ Countess of T/ioulouse, the spelling 
beiogof itself instructive f We have no doubt that Mr. Hoffmann 
has some meaning when he Bays that in Hamlet 44 the passages are 
not exhibited as in his other plays,” but we entertain not the 
remotest idea of what that meaning may be. A poem “ of an 
pbstruse and elevated kind” would doubtless commend itself to 
Mr. Or J. Yellow plush ; but the oddity is probably not intentional 
as such forms as m Lander # (who may, it seems, be quoted as a 
crfthk but to only allowed his line of index ee a poet) and 
“ Jphigema ” occur. These coquiMm tfiwprimtrie add not a little to 
the Interest of Mr. Hotfinana’s curious look. “ In classing Charles 


Lamb among these poetical essays * is a very agreeable phrase ; 
and we can only say that if Lamb was a poetical essay, we are 
uncommonly grateful to tho poetical essayist who wrote Inin. I11. 
tho following the grammar is the most attractive element. “ The 
Vision of Judgment is a most severe attack upon tioulh^.m 
which Byron very warmly repels the charges brought by .Southey 
against the alleged immorality of his poems, and shows up with 
unmerciful bitterness tho contract between Southey’s former Liberal 
opinions and his then mad devotion to the principles ef tho Court ; 
and parodying tho poor and pretentious verses which,” &c. <*c. 
There ia a delightful mnddloment of thought in tho phrase 44 heroic 
verse, a powerful species of writing of which he wa^ scarcely 
master. '* .So ngp-in,* “ The former well-known song is stalely and 
noble, and possesses at the same time the genuine structure and 
melody of verae which constitutes the truly patriotic.” From tide 
many things can be gat bored ; among them that it id impossible to 
be truly patriotic except in verse. To find a ilorid description of 
Garths quoted as “a rcmaikablo passage of wit” might sterile 
one elsewhere, but the render who has accompanied Mr. Hoffmann 
thus fur is past surprises. 

Hu is, however, a writer with whom it is diflicult to bo 
at'iiriiifcly wrath, because ho is evidently a very industrious and 
well-intentioned person, who likes poetry, who has iu a groping 
sort of way some feeling of its goodness, absolute and relative, and 
who derives to introduce other people to his own favourite coun- 
tries. Unfortunately (though we nmv seem to magnify our office 
hero) it ia no more given to oven body to be a critic, and historian 
of poetry than it is given to every one to bo a poet. In the firet 
place the critical historian must know how to write English, 
which we fear Mr. Hoffmann cannot be said to know. In the 
second, be must have considerably more accurate knowledge of his 
subject than Mr. Hoffmann (who except as to English poetry 
secies to spunk almost always at second- hamf) possesses; and in 
the third, he must have some notion of method, of the pluuuing 
and circumscribing of a subject, tho proportioning of its parts, and 
tho selection of points of treatment. As to all of these Mr. 
1 lolftnami is lamentably defective. We feel sure that ho would 
have written a good book if ho could; but unluckily that is nut 
quite enough. 


NEW TUT NTS. 

T HE various photographic processes which arc now in uso both 
add largely to the number of prints published nnd also <0 the 
critic's difficulties. It is not always possible for auy but an expert 
to pronounce whether a print, ims been engraved in’ the old mezzo- 
tint manner or iii the new * 4 photogravure." Messrs* Tooth will 
forgive us if we wiy that the engraving after M. do Btaasfa 
44 Venetian Courtship,” of which they have sent us a proof im- 
pression, is Bn like the picture that wo doubt if any- engraver could 
attain such fidelity, and, ou the other hand, is so like a mezzotint 
that we do not like to call it anything else. Ilowevor it i«» pro- 
duced, it is a charming work. Tho earnest, look of the youth, nnd 
tho coquettish and more than doubtful expression of the gill, s-rera 
to come out eveu better than in the picture now that there is* no 
colour to divert tho evo from M. do Bluas's admirable powers of 
drawing nnd composition. 

From Messrs, (vmipil we have received a fine landscape eichod 
by M. Brunet Debainus after Constable. A waggon cvoh?..s a 
farm pond; a pretty gabled farmhouse is on the left, and fin« old 
lives in the middle distance; beyond, a sunlit meadow stretches 
away to tho low wooded hills. Heavy .summer c louds partly 
obscure ilin f»ky, and throw half tho foreground into shadow. 
Altogether, iu spite of the simplicity of the subject, this i-: a 
charming landscape, and a wonderful exaufple of what a capable 
artist can do in rendering the impression ot brilliant colourin'*: in 
black and white. M. Brunet Dcuainea ha** brought to England all 
liU countrymen’s appreciation of the importance of j via the tone 
and “ values” 

Mr. Lefevre, of King Street, Kt. James's, has published two 
very pretty 44 processions, ” by M. A. Gilbert, after Munknczy. 
The iir is the “ Triumph of Agriculture, *’ mid has nothing i»i it 
but what may any autumn be seen in Styrn or Bohemia,, when 
the villagers assemble with tnu&ie and inarch through the market- 
place. The English peasant’s Harvest Homo is n very poor imi^ 
tation of ono of these festivals. There is a sound artistic tredi- . 
lion in South Germany, and even tho great Durer employed tho 
resources of his genius in arranging triumphal processions. The 
second piece represents 44 The Chase.*’ A car decked with 
boughs brings home the deer, and the hero of tho hunt rides 
before, his hawk fluttering hooded on his hand. Falconers carry 
dead herons at the head of tho procession, followed by a * 4 cadgsp ,? 
with two couple of peregrines on his 44 cadge.” Hawker and 
c.adg«r have come down in the world of late. These are highly 
decorative plates, und the impressions before ns are very delicately 
printed. 

A portrait of Mr. Samuel Cousins, the engraver, after Mr. Long, 
comes from tlie Fine Art Society. It is brilliantly on grave mL i n 
mezzotint by himself, and is understood to signalize his retirement 
from the active duties of bis profession. If so, it shows that he is 
determined to “carry out ” his burin before any sign of deteri ora- 
tion can bo detected in his work. Either this is an exceptionally 
good impression or tho print is one of rare vividness and fr. > li- 
ne sa, The aged artist sits at- his table, lus plate before him , and 
the shade In his left hand. The print will be welcomed bv all 
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Admirers of the art of ono of our most conscientious and able 
engravers. 

• It may bo convenient to notice here a littlo volume which comes 
to iw from New York. This is the National Academy Nut eft. It 
includes tho Comoro catalogue of the Fifty-ninth Spring Exhi- 
bition of t.lii! National Academy of Design. It is profusely illus- 
trated with drawings by the artists reproduced by photo-engraving, 
njidtho illusiralions are supplemented by a description and by a 
personal notic** of or<h artist, inserted to show 11 where and with 
whom ” Jim i-tii,ii«'(J. It- would bo interesting to see such a lUt of 
exhibit**^ at i»m» of our exhibitions. There is not much evidence 
of study nn > where in a majority of the pictures at the I toval 
Academy, fur example, this year. The National Academy of Design 
does not appear to bo very much junior to the English Academy, 
ns it is “ the leal successor of the American Academy of the Fine 
Arts which win originally established in 1802.” Prizes are given 
bv the vote >>f all the exhibitors, so it is evident that, though the 
Society Inn Academicians and Associates, it is not managed pre- 
cisely him i'hw, nit hough it is described as u a private institution 
de\ .»'c.l to tho public service." There Are at present mn«tv-four 
Academicians and sixty Associates. The art prevalent in New 
York, if we may judge by the illustrated Catalogue, is of u very 
high order. Wo nbsurvo the mimes uf three ladies in the list of 
Ak-jciiiles. 


THE KENT (,MJi:;fnoX IN BENGAL.* 

f|lM VT the agititiou in Hen "id and Behar, which has now lasted 
J for ten yciiv^, should result in literature more varied and more 
ponderous than the outturn of the Crofters’ Commission is not sur- 
prising. Palliatives have been tried during the above period. A 
Commissi on on Kent lias followed on a Commission on Fatigues, 
No less than two Draft Acts have been prepared. Officials of all 
grades have reported in detail on tho provisions to facilitate tho 
recovery of runt on the one hand and tho rights of the rent- 
pnyevK on the other. At- meeting? of landlords, native Zemindars 
anil English nu-ndiants lately divided by tho llbert Dill, have 
joir.wl hands in defence of their manorial privileges. In ono 
province under the Government of Bengal if is roundly asserted 
that- Lite agriculturists ura Jx*ing gradually reduced to a stato of 
villuiiittge without any of its compensations. In another it is 
broadly staled that the Zemindar cannot collect Life due rents, 
and that ho boars a stroug - resemblance to an unfortunate Irish 
landlord. This h dearly not a cane for putting down an agrarian 
disturbance by an extra battalion of police, or for clearing tiles 
of rent anils by tho appointment of two or three, extra judges. 
Neither will it do for Uovernmout to look placidly 011 with its 
bands folded, and comfort foes and friends by the assurance 
that tbq'ic inevitable disputes can be best settled by the opera- 
tion of “iMlufol and economic causes.” A healthy system of 
revenue and rent, it cannot ha too often repeated, i9 tho luumla- 
tkm uf all good government anywhere in India. In no province, 
fiom IVshauur to Tinuovolly, from Tripura to Kliandeisli, can 
tho various customs under which land is hold, cultivated, and as- 
sented, bo made to work without some control or interference on 
the part of the Collector and Magistrate. The legislation now 
attempted docs not meddle with something denounced by one 
class us a shameful exemption and cherished by another as a rea- 
sonable privilege. The character of {be British Government for 
equity, strength, and fair dealing is involved in the settlement of a 
harassing depute, aT, d * n fiup h ftD adjustment of the relations be- 
tween Zemindar and Kyot as is possible where custom and not 
contract has for centuries determined the clearance of jungles, tho 
induction of tenants into their holdings, the processes of agri- 
culture* the realization of rents, and eventually the security of 
the Government revenue. 

One of the latest contributions to the common slock comes from 
a native gentleman who tolls us that he is a 13 . A. — it must bo pre- 
sumed uf the Calcutta iTnivorsity— a Deputy Collector, and a 
Zemindar. Ho writes good English, like many of his contem- 
poraries; be is fairly familiar with Revenue legislation, past- and 
pjvscut ; and 1m lias doubtless some share in an ancestral estate 
which iustiifea his assumption of tho title of landholder. It is 
very clear, however, that his criticisms do not err on tho side 
of modesty, and he complacently disposes of his superiors, the 
Covenanted Civil Service, bv saying that “ tho same desire for 
the easy solution of a complex question and the same aversion 
to details which generally make Englishmen indifferent revenue 
officers at the present time, also interfered with their efficiency 
a hundred, years ago.” This is an exquisite specimen of Young 
Bengal, His own book carries in' every page a refutation of 
thq above audacious but sublime sentence. Ilis production, in 
fact, is littfe mure than a selection from the Reports and Minutes 
of these iuditfeieut and inefficient. English Collectors, Commis- 
sioners, Judges, and Lieutenant-Governors who have massed facts, 
compared opinions, discussed amendments, propounded remedies, 
and have enabled this confident R.A. to compile his little work. 
To native contributor's he makes but few allusions. The native 
memorial on which he depends is the work of an English barrister ; 
mud be nowhere himself attempts any dispassionate summing up 
Of the .whole case. That he should incline to tho weaker or ltyot s 

» Tit Beni Quettion in Bengal By Farvitf Chum Boy, B.A., Deputy 
Collector, Bapcrmlcndeut of Auuviolfhirveya and- Settlements in Bengal, 
•lid ft Zemindar. Reprinted from Bengal Public Opinion . Calcutta 1 
Ssdfcaran Bialimo Sam^f Press. 


side of the question is no doubt creditable. -The Zemindars have 
their own organs, associations, and means of making known their 
complaints. The Ryot, with plenty of sympathizers, Heeds these 
who enn apeak and write for him. Hdw for the writers opposition . 
to the Zemindars and his adherence to most of the reforms sug- 
gested in the Draft Act, may lie coloured by his own position and 
hopes of promotion as a servant of Government, it is needless to ill-** 
quire. Nor again is it necessary to dissect the reasoning which tries to' 
make out that the condition of the peasantry tinder the Mofcam- 
nudanNawabs of Dacca and Mooraheaabad of the last century was 
by no means so bad as supposed. History has settled this* point 
as far as it can settle anything. A province half swamp and 
jungle, the proy of tigers and hogs, Muhratta raiders and Moham- 
medan tyrants, where population was stationary and fernihe and 
epidemics were allowed to spread unchecked, is somAhing vqry 
different from the same country with roads and railroads, marts 
and factories, schools and dispensaries^ and a population of 500 
or 6 oq to the square mile. It is quite true, as many officials have 
proved, that in that laud of hectors, LaltJah and thieves, tenant- 
right was maintained .and transmitted in spjte of grinding ex* 
actions and summary moefea of realizing revenue. Its vitality 
woH inexhaustible; or rather, perhaps, villagers were loft to cub* 
tivatc. their fields and to stick to their homesteads fir generations, 
while 01:0 usurper dethroned or expelled another at Moorshedabftd, 
and Zemindars and Rajas ware compelled to pay tributes and 
taxes under the huh or at tho cannon’s mouth. But the real 
point now for discussion is not whether the English Collector's 
linger is worse than the heavy baud of Mnrsbed Kuli Kban or 
Ali verdi, whether Mussulman lawyers have rightly defined tho 
division of tho produce between tho Treasury and the cultivator, 
or whether the live years’ Settlements made by Warren Hastings 
and Wrelst wen* judicious or not; hut whether the new Bengal 
Kent Bill is juet utl round in Us main provisions, and whether 
it correctly interpret* and stereotypes tho common law of the 
country in regard tu occupancy, transfers, manorial privileges, 
tho patrimony of tho llyot, the social position and the political 
bearing of the Zemindar. 

Onu new feature in this familiar controversy is the contrast 
between the agriculturists of Iiehar and those of Lower Bengal. 
If, a generation ago, tho question had been put, u which of the two 
wore the most calculated to resist oppression and to hold their own 
against an encroaching landlord,” most officials would have 
reckoned on the Iiehar Ryot. The tract of country which gavo 
I birth to Knur Sing and his adherents, which sent recruits to the 
Sepoy ranks and contingent* to the military police, which had 
deprived the cultivation of indi"o in the bands of Englishmen of 
tho objectionable features which imperilled its manufacture in 
Bengal, was, it would have been argued, the homo of stalwart 
peasants accustomed to wield tho club and tho spear as easily as 
tho spade and the mattock. The Bengali cultivator, Englishmen 
would have gone on to say, is spirit less, ignorant, the bondsman of 
tho Malayan, the worm under the iron lied of tho Zemindar. It 
now turns out that the above picture, believed to bo true before 
and after the Mutiny, is exactly reversed. The Bengali Ryot in 
tho metropolitan districts has learnt to know his rights and to 
comhino lor their assertion. Ho is nut to be deluded or coerced. 
In Eastern Bengal he is master of the situation, stands up to the 
agent of the Zemindar, and even refuses to pay as he ought. The 
Behnr Ryot is the object of pity. For him the protection of 
the law is urgently required. In this backward province rents 
are still paid in kind. Tho legitimate growth of tenant-right 
contemplated by the. Rent Act of 1859 has here been prevented, 
or, if it existed, it has yielded to intimidation or force. Kyots 
in Behar are shifted — so it is said — from one plot to another, 
just at the very time when a twelve years’ residence would give 
them a title to hold on. Tracts of Ityotty land are appropri- 
ated by tho superior landlord, and attached to indigo factories in 
order to gratify tho English planter. In short, the Behar Ryot 
is a miserable serf whom neither magistrates nor judges cau pro- 
tect, and whom education has failed to impress with tbs idea that 
he can call Any thing his own. To remedy this state of things it is 
not proposed to strengthen the established tribunals, to impress on 
magistrates the necessity of protecting the weak against the strong, 

1 to give any one ltyot arbitrarily ejocted or shifted from hie hold- 
| ing in the eleventh month of his twelfth y&ar of occupancy ft cheap 
* and summary redress, or by proclamation or example ip show 
! w hole classes what to do. It is seriously proposed to make a regis- 
! t ration of the existing Khaviar lands, or those held and cultivated 
, by the Zemindar through his own servants, itn<Lnot to allow this 
j stock of land ever to be increased. Hitherto by the common law of 
1 the country not only do idi waste lands', whether of the swamp or 
the forest, belong io the Zemindar .As part of bis estate, hut all 
Ryots’ lands vacated by death or desertion, or other cause, invert 
ipao facto to the superior landlord. It was always thought that 
lie could deal with such vacated plots as be liked, induct pew 
Ryots, or reserve the land &s a garden, a Bwnna or chase, or edit* 
vateit by bis own bullocks and ploughs. Now the Legislators 
steps in and gravely rules that the. “ existing stock of ftbAmaf 
land cannot be hereafter increased,” and that when load falls in, 
or even when a Zemindar purchases a Ryot’s tenure,** he con- 
stantly does, he must re-let it to a fVesh tenant • Nell wonder thet 
the landholders denounce this provision a* arbitrary and unjust 
Whether it amounts to a deliberate breach oftfce covenant 
tired into by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 may be a question. But k 
is quite certain that it is admirably contrived toimtate and annoy 
a very important class, without conferring any tefjge tindNs m 
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has time to take breath* The characters are all honest folk, brave 
men and fair women : there are no villains in the tolo And there 
are no midnight plottings and secret murders. The story is honest, 
and healthy, and helpful ; and it gives a far more accurate idea 
of life as it is in the United States than Can he derived from the 
more elaborate studies of society along the sea-ecost, where the 
American has been more or less contaminated by the European. 
Mr. Hale is sufficiently American to lot one of his characters refer 
to fl a grand English lady whom we bad here ; her husband is 
professor of Applied bad mannors In Oxford, I believe” (p. 105), 
and to sot forth the application of one of the young ladie 9 who was 
in process of education with Rachel, for permission to go driving 
with a gentleman (p. 75). Now the rules of the school allowed 
the young ladies to go out only with the father, tho brother, or tho 
fortunate young man to whom she might be engaged. So whun 
Rachel’s friend, Maria Kent, went to ask permission to drive with 
Mr. Wilcox, tho principal asked : — 

11 And who is Mr. Wilcox, Miss Maria? * 

" lie is a friend of mine/* 

“ You know the rules, Miss Marla ; he Is certainly not your father." 

“ No.’* said Maria, demurely. 

“You have no half-bro(.Ucr’uaraed Wilcox ? '* 

“No,” suld poor Mario. 

“ Arc you engaged to the gentleman ? ” 

“No, said Maria, “but I shall be before we come home.*’ 

In Sunny Switzerland is a simple littlo story ; which it would 
be easy to damn with faint praise. But it is unpretending, and it 
is not uninteresting; and it is the work of an educated lady. It 
is a book which can be taken up with pleasure and laid down 
without great regret, Tho sentiment is wholesome, and it docs 
not sink into sentimentality. The character of Mr. Folliot is 
very neatly hit off, and suggests that the writer may dovolop n 
stronger power of character-drawing ; and the two sisters Eleanor 
and Verna ore painted with sympathetic touches. 


WITH LOUD STRATFORD IN THE CRIMEAN WAR.* 

I F there is not much information, there is a good deal of 
amusement to be got oxifc of this volume. The writer never 
makes the mistake of dwelling too long on any subject ; rather is 
he Apt to arouse curiosity and then go off at a tangent without 
guaranteeing the authenticity of bis anecdotes or giving chapter* 
add' verse fbr his facts. Mr. Skene lias been, we learn, alternately 
soldier, diplomatist, and author. He appears to have lived on re- 
markably intimate and privileged terms with the “ Great Elchi,” 
Lord' Stratford do Redcliffe; but in what capacity he served him, 
whether as attachd, aide-de-camp, secretary, counsellor, inter- 
preter, or chef, wo are left to imagine. All we know is that Mr. 
Skene Was privileged to hold many conversations with tho ambas- 
sador on the most important political events, to give counsel to 
the great man, and, indeod, to argue with him. It is Amusing to 
meet with such phrases as “ I tried to calm Lord Stratford’s irri- 
tation ” ; “ The Ambassador '» way <of putting tho case seeraod to 
me so unanswerable that I let him have the last word”) “ I ex- 
plained to Lord Stratford the accepted maxim of military science, 
that a besieging force ought to bo twice as numerous a s the de- 
fending garrison ” ; “ Lord Stratford was horrified by the number 
of men placed hors do combat [in the assault of the Malakof and 
Grefct Redan J ; but I explained to him that it was the unprepared 
advances against those works that so sadly augmented the lists of 
killed and wounded ” ; and more to the same effect. It is pro- 
bably from an excess of modesty that Mr. Skene forbears to in- 
form us in what relation he and the poor Ambassador so dependent 
upon him for an appreciation of the ABC of military matters 
stood to each other. It would have been satisfactory, also, to bo 
fold whet military exploits Mr. Skeno had performed to make of 
him «o great an authority, and to know whoro he picked up his 
M accepted maxim of military science.” If it is & maxim, it is one 
contradicted by the experience of a vast number of notable sieges; 
the fact being that the case of no two sieges Can be precisely 
simitar, bo many circumstances combining to often make the 
relative number of opposing forces on inferior factor in bringing 
about the result 

Lord Stratford’s character was curiously compounded. A man 
if genius, far-seeing views, wide sympathies, gonorons disposition, 
he had also la dSfnttf do set qnahtM ; for he could be prejudiced, 
overbearing, and* vehemently passionate in his too frequent exhi- 
bitions of indignation and anger. No one was more fitted for the 
portion ho held at Constantinople before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, when it was necessary for England to have a strong 
man at the Turkish capital who should he at once able to dticner 
Russian intrigues, to alternately cajole and terrify the Sultan, and 
to make matters go smoothly with France. Mr. Skene has an 
amusing anecdote in connexion with the Ambassador’s pronertess 
to lose his temper, but which illustrates also the facility with 
wbkh he regained his self-control, lie hod been finding fault 
with a young attach# for making mistakes in copying a despatch. 
“ Mistakes may he made,” said Lord StrAtfora, “ by the most 
careful attach# ; how much more by tho most careless I ” The 
young diplomatist got exceedingly incensed, and told his ehiof 
, that, although hs was his Ambassador, he had no right to vo- 
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primand him for what was untrue, as he 'was not habitually 
careless. u You accuse me of untruthiufaws l ^ yotiT eyes V' 
exclaimed Lord Stratford. “D— *- your Excellency’s eyest” 
retorted the youth. “The Elchi hurst out laughing. Holding 
out his hand to him, he begged the attach# to excuse the infirmity 
of bis temper, and they shook hands most cordially.* One of 
Lord Stratford’s characteristics was his veneration for royalty*. 
We mean this in its beet sense. He had scant veneration for 
royalty when it took the form of an Emperor Nichola/f, or a 
Napoleon III., or a Sultan Abdul Medjid, although he was a 
sincere believer in divine right ; but every member of out own 
Royal family was 1o him an object of unbounded deference. “I 
went,” writes Mr. Skeno, “ one afternoon with Lord Stratford to 
dine with Admiral Sir James Bandas on board the Mrifannia. 
On reaching the ship we heard one of the officers* call oitf* in 
a tone of no great respect, * Gome, come, Prince l this will 
never do; you must lmvo that deck better swabbed/ ‘The 
words I Vines and swabbed do not scam to go well together,* 
said Lord Stratford to the Admirul who advanced to re- 
ceive him; 'who is the Prince?’ 1 Tho prince of Lelningen, 
tho Queen’s nephew, whom I do myself the honour of pre- 
son ting to your Excellency,’ roplied Sir J. Dundas.” On which 
the Ambassador told tho young middy he was delighted to see 
him, and honed to have the honour of his company at dinner 
next day At the Embassy. “ JIo said this in a loud voice, so As to 
be hoard by the officer who lmd dared to address a near relative 
of Her Majesty with so little ceromony; and then he turned 
round and scowled at the presumptuous culprit* We can easily 
imagine our democrats of to-day sneering at this deference tp a 
near relative of Majesty as savouring of rankest toadyism ; but 
Lord Stratford was anything but a toady to rank and power, and 
he would probably have been about the last person whom our 
Government at this moment would wish to have as their repre- 
sentative either at Cairo or Constantinople. But there is a more 
amusing anecdote in connexion with royalty.* The Duke of 
Cambridge was expected as a guest at the Embassy, and on the 
morning of the day of his arrival tbo Ambassador went in his 
dr«*s»ing-gown and slippers to Bee that the rooms were Toady for 
his reception. He found the Duke’s valet arranging the trunks 
and portmanteaus which had arrived, and began to give him direc- 
tions how they should bo placed. “ The man left off working, 
and stared at Lord Stratford. 4 1 will tell you what it is,’ he said at 
last. * I know how Ifis lioyal nighness likes to have his things 
arranged better than you do. Ho you just shut up— and bo off, 
will you, old feller?’ . Lord Stratford left the room in a towering 
passion, and, calling one of tho attaches, ordered him to go and teU 
that man who it was ho had ventured to address such language to. 
The attach# soon returned with sparkling eyes. ‘Well, what 
did you say to him?' asked the Ambassador. ‘I said to him, 
my lord, that tho person to whom he had ventured to address such 
language was Her Majesty’s representative in Turkey.’ ‘Ah, 

J prite right. And what was his answer?’ ‘He answered, my 
ord, that he had never said you warn’t.’ It Was a singular 
feature iff Lord Stratford’s hasty disposition that his anger would 
suddenly be appeased by auy thing which seemed to him ludicrous. 
It was so in this case, and he enjoyed a hearty laugh with bis 
attach#.” 

Mr. Skene’s version of the charge of the Light Brigade diffors 
from the generally accepted one in a material point. He would 
have us believe that Lord Lucan, not seeing anything else to 
charge but a single Russian battery, ordered Lord Cardigan to 
charge it; that Lord Cardigan (apparently seeing nothing more) 
advanced on this one buttery, but that Captain Nolan, perceiving 
the Brigade was going in the wrong direction, was, when killed 
by a shell, shouting and waving his sword to make it incline to 
the right. According to this, either Lord Cardigan was advancing, 
unknown to himself , against the Russian army in position, ana 
then what becomes of his exclamation, “ Here goes thafastof the 
Cardigans F * or Nolan, not content with a charge upon a single 
battery, wished it to be delivered on the Russian artfiy itself. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Skene has no sympathy with the 
unjust and, we may add, stupid efforts of some few English 
writers on the war (and notably the historian par excellence ol the 
war) to minimize in every imaginable way tho extent of French 
co-operation during the campaign. That the French are on* 
desirable as allies may be trne. As a rule they have few principles 
And fewer scruples. But whon we inveigh against tbefr intense 
eagerness to shine, we are apt to forget that. In a less demonstrative 
way we are equally determined to hold our own. And ' it is too 
often lost sight of that in the Crimea at one time, and that for a 
long period, our numbers were so insignificant, as compared with 
the French, that it was pardonable in the latter foimaginp their 
rCU was the more important* 1 To a one-tidod Ettgljshmari or a 
one-sided Frenchman there can he no more bdifying’i^dy^an * 
perusal of TodJebens Crimean story. The one fees hiroin Kingiake 
and the other from Betancourt Will there find 
to enable them to form a jnster estimate of the shaTOiftredittfae 
to each* There to no more useless task thaw the 'writing of * 
one-sided history. It rarely convinces entirely even the actual gane^ 
ration, while the fallacies are invariably ddlee&edUtmML In proof of 
this, we may tit* the fact that among wtiLitabrofed Frentiitoenta 
the present day the ‘Waterloo story of Thiers Is roga^ : me'&u 
eloquent and patriotic romance. Colonel de fa Tot# ne 

in his work on Waterloo observes that Thiera Is “ 

There con be no possible doubt that at lhkarman W* Wd^e dated 
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S the.fariTol of tbaj&eiieh. As a Russian general remarked on . 

» field to hi* staff Hr-‘* The French are saving too English at 
Inkertnft&y ft the Prussian* did at Waterloo/’ Of course there 
wse no mpnt whatever in the mere feet that the French came up 
Id assist ifa r and they are . trot entitled to the smallest shred of 
credit in hating m come. Bat as a matter of fact their arrival did ■ 
fum defeat into victory; and when we know, as we do know, that 
their co-operation, which might have been given grudgingly, was 
accorded in the most chivalrous and cordial maimer, by ell from 
the GbneraMn-Ohief downwards, it is as silly as it is unjust to 
endeavour to make light of and minimize the extent and efficacy 
of suehMso-opewriion. It is all tho more strange and more silly that 
historians should write in a partial spirit when the actors in the 
drama were animated by the most generous sentiments. 

' Lord Uaglim rodo up to General Bosquet after tho battle, and dropping 
llirt^ridto on his charger's iu*ok (it will ho veuitaubcred Lord Raglan 
hod lost an aril} at Waterloo), took tho EVuohmau’s hand,, aud thanked 
him in the name of England for the part ho hud taken in the. battle, llo 
Added that ho regretted not being able to press both his hands in cordial 
ncknmvledgiufent of the signal ftorvfip which he had thus rendered. u I 
regret it more than you can," AnMnwd Bosquet, “for It was our fault 
that you should only Ipivo one.*' “ AU old scores have long tinea been 
wipml out,” said Lord Raglan, “hot even if they had not boon already 
forgotten, the powerful support given by the French to the English this 
day would educe every. painful remembrance between the two nations." 

Mr. Skene lifts a if deliciously French * story anent the reason 
for the opposition shown by Marshal St. Arnaud to agree to Lord 
Region's wish to attack Sebastopol from the north, and so iu all 
probability terminate the business by one grand coup, u Nous ne 
voulnnspas, 9 ’ said one of St. Arnaud’s stall' to, the author, "que 
les Hustses cMont trop vite — nous voulons beancoup de tapage— 
nous aimorts to tambour — nous aimons la gloiro— nous ai noons tout 
co qui eat ereux— tout ce qui fait du bruit — uoub autres de la 
Gr-r-rnode Nation." It is one of the most paradoxical points in 
French character— one that makes it so little comprohcnrible to 
ordinary Englishmen— that while they delight iu tapage and 
gloire, and in sounding hollo wnesses ’generally, ' their extreme 
acuteness prevents their being blind to thn emptiness of such ; and, 
if rallied thereupon, they will at one moment defend their position 
with every show of pride attacked, and the next — honour onco 
satisfied— they will bo the first to turn round and raise a laugh at 
their own expense. 

We look upon it as pretty certain that in somo future war we 
shall come to very serious grief if newspaper correspondents are 
permitted, to circulate everywhere, pipit the bruins of those in 
authority, and telegraph right and lei t their information and im- 
pression a, General Todleben himself told Mr. $lo*ne that in tho 
Crimean War littlo information was to bo got out of the French 
papers; but that it did not matter, as be received the English 
papers regularly, and that those supplied him with valuable data 
as to not only the English but the French proceedings. He said 
that from a London newspaper he learned that the salient angle of 
the Kednn waflfatng mined by fcbe English, and accordingly he 
promptly set to work to countermine. 44 I went into it myself, 
and hoard 1 the English suppers and miners above me laughing and 
talking as they worked. When I left the countermine for the 
train to be fired, I felt how painful was the duty i had to ftilfiL 
I saw the poor English sappers und miners blown into the air with 
heads, Icjgs, and arms torn oil." 

We will conclude our notice of this volume of anecdotes —all 
more or less amusing, and all, wo presume, wore or less authentic — 
with one more, oiiatxm. A certain Held officer in the Crimea was 
the. perfection pf a commanding officer in every respect, but with 
one: sad* defect-^-he' took more brandy and soda than was good for 
him. 

I asked him one" <lay how he liked Constantitinplc. Ue said it. would be 
a charming place were it not. fur its wbwiutiiably unhealthy climate, f 
remarked thst I had never heaul of the un limit limes* of Constantinople. 
€4 Well/’ he remarked, “all lean say is that l was not titers u week before 
I hM AeUrluin tremens. | ought to have stayed at tho Scutari holpitnl, 
WfiOrtr Mine ‘Nightingale assured me that nail her site mr any of her My* 
nhrStS h&dsbet bid it. Hut 1 thought I hmi got so strong under their care 
that T should tbs proof .kgeiust the mcetion of thn delirium tremens which 
is raging on the other siao of the Bosphorus. The U reek Patriarch and 
several of tho Ambassadors are suffering dreadfully from it. Constantinople 
has a bad climate, believe me." 

We have not touched upon the author's exposition of Lord 
Stratford's political views and diplomatic conduct, as there is 
nothing in tne book under these heads with which the public is 
not already familiar. Tho treaty of peace, after a war tho results 
of which were in no way advantageous to Turkey, in whoso inte- 
rests it was nominally begun, was expected to settle tho Eastern 
Question for ever. Yet 1.01x1 Stratford lived to see anot her war 
between Turkey and Russia, and oh this occasion his voice was 
sai§g{i tc^opppso England's .participation iu its By this time he 
had give# -up Turkey a a Wing iu an irreclaimably bad political and 
betoro thou u h* had- remarked 'to me, 
li Mr. Stone, *V Thar*' is no mor* 

for Tnritey than there ; was for Rome when 
Bprace hewailad the decline of bis country’s vigour and virtues ; 
and taking time elapsed before an irruption of barbarians over- 
threw |t.! He frowned as he emphatically pronounced the word 
* hurbationa,' pointing northwards from the open window of his 
stttdy dt Kewift/where he sat enjoying a cool breeze Ond an un- 
itek.tSwhV • / , , 
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rpHERB are few literary tasks apparently so simpJe, yet praofl- 
JL. colly so difficult, as the compilation of' 0 really serviceable 
catalogue of a large and important collection f and there ir hardly 
any work which, tf satisfactorily executed, evidences each close 
attention and such long and patient labour* and yet, with the 
generality of students, meets emh so little approval or is more 
ruthlessly criticized. And when the coilectioh- ^ extensive and 
varied* as is that of the Manuscript Departmtotof the British 
Museum, the prolmbilitiea of producing a «ata|ogue which is 
neither too elaborate or too much condensed are by no means to 
bo under-estimated. 41 1-oglc,” it baa been said, has net yet suc- 
ceeded in laying down a formula for tho production of 4 title-page 
which shall bo both, concise and exhaustive, And constitute on in- 
fallible finger-post to the nature of a book." A catalogue of 
manuscripts is a long series of titlo-pagw ; and while one student 
will complain that the several entries are frequently insufficient to 
direct his researches, another wi|l groan under the weight of 
seemingly interminable repetitions, and wish the editor' had 
resorted to some sterner system of compression . The golden tnean 
would surely seem to have been attained in these recently-issued 
catalogues. They may not be perfect, for all human pens arc 
fallible ; but it is not easy to suggest in what direction they could 
be improved ; and, having tested them somewhat severely, the 
critic U more inclined to acknowledge the success that has been 
attained than search for possible errors, or question the system 
upon which they ore devised, or the ability which has guided their 
| arrangement. They do not form a complete catalogue of tho 
MSS. in tho custody of the department, since they commence only 
with the Addition made since 1854, and, with the exception of 
the selection from the Stowe MSS., are brought down only to the 
end of the year 1882. Tho MSS. previously acquired are less 
satisfactorily indexed. Possibly the Trustees may be induced to 
reprint, or rather recast and publish, these earlier volumes, that the 
whole series may be attainable in more convenient form; and so 
find their proper pluce on the shelves of every roference and public 
library. 

The manuscript collection in the Museum is a singularly nob 
one. Few even uf the more intelligent visitors who are attracted 
by the cases in i( the King's Library " and tho anteroom by whioh 
it is approached have any clear idea of the extent and value of a 
collection of which comparatively few selected examples can at 
any time be exhibited. That the greater part of these treasures 
should remain unseen by the general public is inevitable. Com- 
plaints from time to time ore uttered, even in those august Houses 
which are supposed to represent the united wisdom of the nation, 
that the collections in the British Museum are not more popular- 
ized ; and suggestions have even been mode that not only would 
every nook ana corner of the Museum bo thrown open, but that im- 
portant parts of tho collections should periodically visit the pro* 
vincial museums, as do certain selections from the galleries at 
South Kensington, liut, if these national treasures are not better 
known, it is from no fault of the department. Consistently with 
their safe custody, there is no. museum in the world where every* 
thing the student can reasonably desire is so completely at hit 
command, and where more courteous assistance is always at hand 
to further his researches. The production of those recently-issued 
catalogues is evidence sufficient of the anxiety of those wbo> 
under the Trustees, have the custody of the collection to moke its 
contents more widely known and more generally available. Ilad 
a greater measure of success in times pant attended their en- 
deavours, the country would not now have to regret the dispersal 
of collections which con never be recovered. The Hamilton MSS. 
would not have gone to Borlin, or the larger portion of tho 
Ashburnbams have been refused. 

It is not easy to account for tbe extraordinary indifference with 
which the English people have, until very recent year*, regarded 
the possession and the safe custody of manuscripts and charters) 
without which history degenerates into tradition. Mr. Ewald, of 
the Record Office, m his Stow* from the State Jtoers, haa 
graphically told what dangers many of our most valuable publio 
papers have escaped. At one time on important section* were 
described by Prynnc, temp, Charles II., as 4i buried together in a 
confused chaos, under corroding, putrefying cobwebs,, duet, and 
filth, in the dark comers of Cmsurs Chapel In the White Tower." 
The, <* Records of toe Queen's Remembrancer" were for many 
years deposited in sheds near the King's Mews at Charing Cross, 
subject to untold injuries from dump and rots ; and, when the 
Mews were pulled down to make way tor that supreme effort of 
English architecture, the National Galleiy, the papers that a dr* 

* Catalogue o f AdditUm to the Afanuneripti in the British Museum In 
the years 11*54-1860. VoJ. pp. 938. .Printed by Order of th 4 TkltfLea*, 
x» 75 . - ’* 

Vatafogun of Additions to Me Manuscripts in the BHtidi MtUtkmf In thd 
years 1*54-1875. Yul, II., pp. 1,050. > Printed by Order* Of tbo Trustees, 
i*77« a ■:«. 

Index in this Catalogue of Additions to the Maneneript* in, the British 
Mess^m in tits, years 1854-1875. Pp. 1,575, VdcUd by Order of the 
Trubtfccs, t8$o. ‘ , 

Catalogue of. Additions to the Manuscripts fa tiitfir'dish Mu sense fa tin 
years 1876-^881. Pp. 6x6. Printed by Order of th^ fru$tew, x88*/ 

Catalogue of a Selection from the Stove MannSoripts 'exhibited' in the 
King's Library id the British Museum. Pp. 83. Prhfe by Qtm of the 
Trustees, 1883. With autotype reprc/daetloag, * 

Cntakeue of Romances fa Me lleparimsnt' Of Mkkustrjpt+th Me British 
Museum, VoL l., pp. 955. Printed by Order of the Trustees, 1883. 
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vivid wire removed to the stables at Carlton House, to a build* 
iug which the late Mr. Braid wood reported would not resist a lire 
for twenty minutes. 

The venerable Domesday Book, the most priceless record m 
Europe, whs preserved in the Ohupter-bouso of Westminster 
Abbey, behind which were a brewhotue and a washhouse 14 reported 
as dangerous, and endangering the safety of the Chapter-house by 
fire,” while the number of papers, royal, political, and private, 
which have entirely disappeared can never probably be Known. 
A Treaty concluded with Holland in 1654 has been bought at an 
auction, and an original Treaty with Portugal of the same year 
was discovered at an old bookstall. It was not until 1851 that 
any serious attempt was made to provide for the safe custody of 
■deeds and papers which, from their historical importance and 
antiquity, are absolutely invaluable. 14 They stand unrivalled/ 1 
writes Mr. Kwald, “ and cast the archives of Rome, Paris, Vienna, 
the Hague, and Madrid completely into the shade/’ To these 
papers a large proportion of the collect ions in the British Museum are 
actually supplementary ? “ divers books, treaties, papers, and records 
of State,” which in the earlier careless days were liable to loss or 
theft, have in numerous instances found their way into the Manu- 
script Department, which Also lovingly shelters treasures rescued 
from a still more cruel fate ; such Are the Service Books, the 
Hours, and Manuals of Devotion in which England was at ono 
time extraordinarily rich. The Reformation and the Common- 
wealth, whatever blessings they may have brought in their train, 
were not favourable to art, nor were the iron-hel meted troopers 
who, whether serving under Henry VIII., or some hundred or 
more years Inter under Cromwell, took a pious delight in looting 
an abbey or a cathedral library, accustomed to show more re- 
verenco to Books of Hours or MSS., illuminated or “in camaieu 
gris," than to sacred images or painted windows ; and the artist 
and the bibliophile may record in unison of horror how the glovers 
of a Midland town long supplied themselves with vellum from the 
plunder of a single library. 

The 4,100 MSS., collected bv Sir Hugh Sloane in the early pArt 
ot the eighteenth century, and acquired by the nation on the 
establishment of the British Museum at Montague House, in 1753, 
forms the nucleus of the present collection. At the same time 
were added the 1029 Cottonian MSS., mostly of extreme value and 
rarity, brought together by Sir Robert Cotton in the seventeenth 
century ; the MSS. 7,644, from the library of Robert Harley, Karl 
-of Oxford ; and the 44 Old Royal Collection,” formerly belonging to 
James I., and incorporated with tho rest in 175 7, 1,950 volumes. 
Fifty years later, in 1807, the Lansdowne MSS., in 1,245 
volumes, were purchased. The next important addition wa* 
of 514 MSS. from Mr. Francis Hargrave, in 1813. Four years 
afterwards 524 volumes were purchased from tho executors 
of the Rev. Charles Burney. The Royal collection, formed by 
George III., now called “The King’s,” of 446 volumes, was 
added in 1823, in the reign of George IV. This was followed, 
in 1831, by 550 volumes from the collection of Thomas Howard, 
fourteenth Earl of Arundel; while the Egerton collection, continu- 
ally augmented by funds bequeathed for the purpose by its generous 
donor, Francis Henry Egerton, eighth Earl of Bridgewater, and by 
Charles Long, Lord Farnborough, in 1825, at the end of the year 
1882 numbered 2,610 volumes. The series called “Tho Addi- 
tional MSS.," in which the above-named collections are not in- 
cluded^are numbered in continuation of the Sloane collection; 
beginning with 4,101, and increased from time to time by bequest or 
purchase, the linal entry recorded in these catalogues is No. 31 ,896. 
Last year were added MSS.from the Stowe collection, formed by the 
Marquis of Buckingham at the beginning of the present century, a 
part— -an important one, certainly, but only a part — of what lma 
acquired a greater celebrity as 44 the Aahburnhara MSS." It may 
be remarked that the Government, in sanctioning the purchase, to 
which they had been so strongly urged, were not unmindful of 
“Irish ideas," but, impelled by some inscrutable influence, causod 
to he transferred all Irish MSS. and all volumes relating to tho 
sister isle to the library of the Royal Academy At Dublin. It is 
to be hoped in the interests of art, literature, and science, that this 
singular decision will not establish a precedent, pr be allowed a 
retrospective action, eiuce it might somewhat seriously interfere 
with the chief objects of the Museum if its contents generally wero 
relegated to their parental soil. 

“ The Catalogue of Romances " deserves a fuller notice. It is at 
present sufficient to remark that it is a good example of what is 
called in the department a “ Class Catalogue.'’ The Oriental M8S., 
numbering more than 8,500, and described in twelve volumes ; 
and the Spanish MSS., in three, are also “ Class Catalogues." 
The Papyri, and a very varied and extensive collection of Built© 
and detached seals, are indexod in these volumes. To these, 
in estimating the richness of the entire department, must be added 
the collection of Deeds, Rolls, and Charters, only partially in- 
cluded in these recently-issued volumes. The Harleian charters, 
not a few of whioh date before the Norman conquest, are indexed 
in seven folios. The “ Additional Charters ” are numbered up to 
27,000 ; tho “ Egerton," 485. Probably the whole number, wnen 
the catalogues are complete, will be found to exceed 100,000. It 
may be mentioned as showing the extent of these collections that 
the catalogues required for dec in the department till no less than 
1 10 thick folio volumes. A class catalogue might with advantage 
be made of the collection of music in score. It would include a 
most interesting and valuable series of works once in the possession 
of Mr, Julian Marshall, and dating forwards from the sixteenth 


century, partially in holograph, of the greatest and ttOttrentfwutd 
composers. • . 

It can never, of course, be suggested that “ A Catalogue 
of Additional. MSS." of “the Stowe Collection," or even, of 
“Romances,” still loss a ponderous “Index" of 1,500 Cjosely- 
printed pages in double column, ere titles which Wl prove par- 
ticularly attractive to the general reader ; nor would the volumes 
themselves meet the wishes of those light-hearted students who 
never wander beyond the fugitive literature of the day. We should 
not look for those books at a railway-station, or expect Ufem in 
our box from Mudie’s ; yet there are entries even la the “Index" 
which by their suggestiveness will imperiously arrest the -attention . 
of thAt happiest of all students, the “ desultory reader ’— as. the 
eyo of the Ancient Mariner fascinated the wedding guest— and 
compel his swift attendance in the MSS. room. Wfaft bibliophile 
could resist in vellum folio a fifteenth-century translfctipq^to 
“ Knglysshe ” of a work by Bonaventurs, suggestive from initial 
letter to colophon of the vigorous polemics of those early days, 
the cadences of which have not yet entirely ceased, entitled “ A 
short trot is written to confusion <Jt al fals lollardee mid boretykes " P 
How painful his regret that a volume of poems and short treatises 
should be labelled “ imperfect ’’ when among its contents are 
Gospel stories, hymns, religious songs, and “ disputations a 
veritable page from some Christian Knowledge Society catalogue 
of the day. Wo should all be the better, if the chapter were only 
complete, for “ A ful good meditacion for on to seye bi him self al 
on wo could not fail to benefit by “ the fourme of parfytliuinge 
tho whuebe holi Richard the hermit of hampalle wrot to a recluse 
that was jeleped Margate " ; and there must be many a volume in a 
churchman's library less edifying than “a haytel Boke that was 
writen to a worldly lord to teche hyra hou be echuld haue hym 
in bis state in ordeynynsr loue to god and to his euen Glistens.” 
That the spelling in these old manuscripts is sometimes quaint 
and irregular, and that “monkish Latin" should have become 
proverbial, is perhaps accounted for by the occasional discovery of 
one of the rarest of literary treasures, a school-book of those 
days, The most rigid examiner would be merciful with a class 
whose only English-Latin dictionary had no earlier entry than 
“ Bovntoovsnesse,” and which abruptly ends with “ Tryin a truths 
be doom Discerno nis.” The “ Aduertiseuients of a loyaJl subiect 
to his gratious Souertigne drawno from the obseruations of the 
peoples speeches ” might, while the House is in Committee, bo 
studied with some advantage by the Speaker ; and, impatient as 
aro certain legislators of what they contemptuously term “ ancient 
history,” the time of tho House itself would not be entirely wasted 
if a Government evening were devoted to “Oertayne speciall 
! Protects to discouer from the Tyme past, and to preuent for the 
Tyme too come sundrye great© Abuses." Of volumes of a still 
graver character the Society for Psychical Research might fitly 
t ike cognisance. No modern tale of Spiritualism in which the in- 
tervention of a “ medium ” is necessary could surely be so instruc- 
tive as a direct and animated “ disputation " between a good man 
and an evil spirit., tho more interesting since the mysterious 
stranger stigmatized by the author as “ a wikked gost" attempts 
to conceal his real nature, or possibly tho want of it, by speaking 
of himself merely as a “ ferreue mon an a wai feeringe. Equally 
suited to their purposes should he an account of an apparition at 
Alexti, near Avignon, and his, or its, conversation with the Prior 
of a house of 41 Froro prechouros,” the slightly incomprehensible 
title would present no difficulty, 44 A good tretis that men clopeth 
spiritu Gwydonis." If wit is rightly defined as 44 an incongruity 
which excites surprise,” a MS. of much more recent days is 
intinitcly pleating. Who would have supposed 44 the little Cor- 
poral ” "was a theologian, or expect 41 Notes on the Books of the 
Old Testament” by Napoleon Buonaparte. But for exquisite 
humour, the purest because most unconscious, command us to a 
Poet Laureate’s birthday ode ; a holograph in the Stowe collec- 
tion, and now exhibited in the King’s Library. It is by Nahum 
Tate, addressed to that “Best of Kings," George 1 ., of wbcAn 
Macaulay writes so unlovingly, and is alone worth a pilgrimage to 
Bloomsbury. One stanza may be quoted. The poet adjures 44 the 
harmonious Powers,” 

In the transport of your joys; 

Beware the eAcrilagfoue crime 
Of trespassing upon the monarch’s time. 

Which since for common welfare he employs 

The Muses’ tribe would wrong 
The public iut’rest to detain him long. 


DAY’S COLLACON.* 

W E should have been inclined , to look upon this book as a 
joke, did it not contain 1 ,ax6 pages, in double columns, and 
weigh over eight pounds avoirdupois. Whether for a CbUaem it 
is long and heavy or short and light we cannot say, as it it the 
first specimen or that species that we have as yet come screes. A 
man who had seen only one hippopotamus could not tell whether, 
among hippopotamuses, it was anything out of the common. For 

• Vajft CaUwm: an Eacwlopmdla t tf Pro# Qup iaibnt* Conslsta gpf 
Beautiful Thought* Choice Extract* and Saying* of the most. Eminent 
Writers of all Nations, frpm the Earliest Ages to the Present Time a 
together with a Comprehensive Biographical Index of Anthem, and an 
Alphabetical List of Subjects quoted. Compiled and arranged by Bdwsfi 
Parsons Pay. London : Sampson Low A Co> 
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ill Jbkowjit might he a men baby. Should our reader* 

ask what kiod of a thinga'Oollacon is, we must refer them to the 
title-page. There they wiH learn that it is an Encyclopedia of 
Frose Quotations. How, by the way, a work that it limited not 
only to quotations, but to quotation* of one kind, can be an en- 
cyclopedia ia not worth inquiring. Mr, Day, no doubt, ia as igno- 
rant of the true meaning of an encyctopcedia aa the rest of the 
world ia of that of Collacon* For a long time we puzzled ourselves 
over the •derivation of thia strange term. At last we were able to 
hit on an explanation that seems satisfactory. In the Preface the 
author tell* us that “some years ago it wae hie good fortune to 
meet Mr, James Ellis, who had prepared a volume for publication 
under the title of Laqpnia ; or Genu of Literature, Original and 
Selected." “ This production, he continues, u contained ao many 
quotations dint yew adapted to this work, that an arrangement 
was a fcwaee entered Into by which the manuscript was secured, 
and the author himself engaged to assist in completing tho CW- 
lacon” The title, then, we infer, ia meant to imply either a 
collection of laconic sayings at which ono man has worked with 
another, or dee a collection which every one can carry with him. 
Against thia latter signification we must set the eight pounds 
avoirdupois* A rich man, no doubt, might always be followed by 
his page, who should carry his Collacon ready for him. In 
that way, should even two thousand subjects be discussed, lie 
would have almost at his finger's end forty thousand quotations 
Trom the eight thousand most eminent writers of all nations. To 
a member of Parliament this collection should be invaluable. No 
matter to what party he may belong, or what hobby-horse he 
may ride, let him keep his Collacon oil the bench by him, he will 
always have ready an appropriate laconic saying. 

The Collacon is still further enriched by portraits of the most illus- 
trious among the eight thousand of the most eminent writers, and 
by a biographical index, in which we have a brief account of them 
all. Thereby we become acquainted not only with the lives, but 
oIbo with the features, of Zoroaster and Mr. Edward Parsons Day, 
and of Confucius and Mr. James Ellis. People are certainly 
jumbled together in the strangest manner. Thus in the index we 
come across such an assemblage of names as the following ; — 

Thomas A Kotnpfa. See Koranic, Thomas A. 

• Thomas, Annie (Mrs. Ponder Cudlip, q. v.) 

Thomas Aquino*, Saint. See Aquinas, Saint Thomas. 

Among the portraits, on the same sheet and all in a line, we find 
Goethe, Cicero, Demosthenes, and Noah Wetater. George Lippard, 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania, is given just above John Locke, 
and Henry Word Beecher above Edmund Burke. Fanny Fern, 
otherwise Sarah Payton Willis Parton , 44 who gained a widespread 
reputation as a writer of spicy articles,’ 1 is joined with Lady Alary 
Wortley Montagu. Sir Philip Sidney is matched with W. G. Sirutus, 
and Dean Swift with Henry W. Shaw, better known as Josh. Billings. 
Queen Victoria, Mrs. Emma Hart Willard, of Berlin, Connecticut, 
And Lydia Huntley Sigourney (the American llemans) seem each 
pleased with the society of the other two. Still more comical 
18 the effect that ie produced by tho way in which the quotations 
are arranged. Should we turu, for instance, to the heading 
“ Drinking/' the first of the oight thousand most eminent writers 
that ie allowed to speak is P. T. Barn urn, who briefly says : — 
“ Uee no intoxicating drinks.” He ia at once followed by 
Demostbenee. Lower down on the same page, between the author 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy and Dr. Johnson, we have Elisha 
L. Magoon, of Lebanon, New Hampshire, who says : — 

The votaries of distilled drinks and voluptuous dishes, saturated with 
alcohol, bloated with gluttony, and fill by with tobacco, iufiame their 
debauchery to the greatest degree until nature ia exhausted, and then, 
down tho gloomy gulf of suicide or the fiery ouc of delirium tremens, they 
plunge to eternal death. 

Burton, by the way, is made to describe men in a tavern aa 
44 drinking veneum (sic) pro vino .* 1 Dr. Johnson ia followed by 
Mr. James EUia, who, as one of his “ original gems of lite- 
rate**, ” declares that 44 Drunkenness ie the devil's agent.” He 
in his turn is followed by tho author of the Collacon himself, 
who, not to be outdone in sententious originality by his partner, 

. maintains that “ A drunkard is his own tormentor.” Mr. Alartin 

F. Topper, coming between Krishna and Plato, asserts that 
. " Work done may claim its wages*” In one line Mrs. Abigail 

G. Whittlesey writes, “Mothers, endeavour to educate your 
daughters”; and in the next line AriBtotle assarts that “ Mothers 
are more fond of their ohildren than fathers are.” Just between 
Goethe and Raleigh we find Louisa Caroline Huggins Tuthill, 
who has discovered that “ Self-government is a much more 
difficult task fbr the irritable, the passionate, the sanguine, 
than for the naturally amiable.” On the same page Mrs. Emma 
Tuttle, an American Spiritualist, supported on one side by 
Macrobins and on the other by Seneca, maintains that “ Self- 
esteem ia not vanity; it ia consciousness of having lived right.* 

E*P. Day and his partner, perhaps, are Tuttleites. They 
certainly have seltastetm, for they not only give their own 
portraits, but they quote themselves more largely by far than 
almost any. other of the eight thousand most eminent writers. 
BUmarck, Cobden, Darwin, Grote, John Stuart Mill, they quote 
twice; Mr. Huxley, seven times s Mr. Tupper, 59 times: and Dr. 
Elisha lj.-Msgoo% no times; while from Mr. Day we nave ajo 
quotations, and from Mr. Ellis 400 at least. Mr. Day is the dis- 
covsrerof luck truths at the following Arithmetic is an aid 
to s^snr ecftsnce,” cad " Duelling is a relic of barbarism.” Among 
Mr. Elfis's 44 original gems” w® wad:— “ They who favour the 
fatbg of suppers overtook the wisdom of the salutary and restrict* 


ing laws of nature.” Heisnotsaflmi of brevity »s Me pwtaer. 
The following is a fair specimen of hfii 400 gems r~ 

Ui#a deplorable state of things when » fair and upright eoadnet avails 
leu in the 0uooeM of an undertaking, thtatho employment ofi dnpltolty 
and artifice, tad would In most likely to defeat it, When the ether weald 
be almost certain to accomplish the end in view. . 


It ia a little puzzling to find among the writers in prose-j-who 
alone, according to tho editor, are quoted in the CoUaoonr-^llximot 
and jEschylua, Virgil and Horace. Perhaps Mr. He# w» become 
acquainted with these writers in the translations published by Mr. 
Bono, and may not have discovered that in tho original they had 
written in vorso. It is scarcely less puzzling to be tow that 
Sallust asserted that 11 Every man is born a pauper.” Itt the Bio- 
graphical Index we come across some strange statements. John 
Storliug is described as a Scottish divine, and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
as an English theologian. After Mrs. Browning has been intro- 
duced as 44 one of Euglaftd’s moat gifted female poets,” in the next 
paragraph we come upon u Browning, Robert, husband of the pre- 
ceding, born in Camberwell/' We nope that the Browning Socie- 
ties will not pass over this slight cast on their favourite. author by 
an American editor, even though his Collacon does weigh over 
eight pounds. By the way, the quotations from both husband and 
wifo Are verse, printed to look like prose — not, perhaps, a very 
difficult matter, in the case of one of them at least. Lord George 
Gordon is entered only as •* Gordon, George, the leader of the 
Gordon Biots ” ; but, to make up for this, wo find. " Trevelyan, 
Lord, K.O.B. (Sir Charles Edward).” The last Earl of Derby is 
described ae “Stanley, Lord, Edward Geoffrey Smith (Earl of 
Derby)/' Tho Duchess of Marlborough, wo read, was “a lady 
celebrated for kor beauty, ambition, and political influence.” Shis 
should be still more celebrated for her length of years ; for, if wa 
may trust the Biographical Index, while she was born in 1660, 
she did not die till 1774. When we turned to the Collacon to 
soe what it was she had enld that found her a place in this 
Encyclopaedia, we real that she is tho author of that “ beautiful 
thought, choico extract, or saying, Let its do all in our power for 
the relief of those in distress" Surely Pope did so good a woman 
grievous wrong when he described her as 


, Sick uf herself through very selfishness. 

Some of the characters are not wanting in a kind of comicality. 
Thus wo are briefly told that Edward IV. wae u a -brave prince, 
possessing many amiable qualities.” Edward VI. was “ an 
amiable and humane monarch, and author of several works.” 
Elizabeth was merely 44 a highly accomplished woman.” Charles II. 
“ lacked the virtues of his ihther, being noted for his immorali- 
ties,” while 44 James IL was a brave, determined, and energetic 
monarch.” Of Arthur we are told nothing more than that he was 
a king of a tribe of ancient Britons and author of the saying 
14 Deny not to woman the proper use of her tongue/' King 
Alfred— just as if liis death were recorded in the columns of 
the Timet— 1 * died universally lamented.” Among the sayings 
none perhaps is more extraordinary than one which is put in tho 
mouth of the late Sir Rowland Hill. He not only, it should 
seem, discovered penny-postage, but also the following profound 
truth Birth is a shadow, courage, self-sustained, out-lords 
succession’s phlegm, and needs no ancestors.” Such a saying 
surely must belong to one of the celebrated American writers who 
are found in these pages in swarms. One of the three Dodgea, for 
instance, might have uttered it — Dodge, Mary A., or Dodge, Alary 
AL, or Dodge, R. J. Or was it not spoken by George W. Shinn, 
or Dr. Joel Shew — Shinn, who* maintains that 44 Hope is the expec- 
tation of good,” and Shew, who boldly asserts that “ Idiocy ia 
characterized by a more or less complete obliteration of the moral 
and intellectual faculties.” In these eight pounds weight of pages 
let not a single man bo defrauded. Though England should suffer 
by seeing one of her sons struck out from the list of the eight 
thousand most eminent writers of tho world, nevertheless let 
justice be done. With his one quotation gone, Sir Rowland Hill 
will no longer figure in the CoUacon , but his placo will be worthily 

3 'ied by one who no doubt 44 out-lords succession’s phlegm, and 
no ancestors.” 


TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT SCULPTURE.* 


W E are afraid that we shall give offence to both the authors 
whoso works we have here under review by linkiug them 
together in a single notice. We can imagine that to Mr. Murray 
Mrs. Mitchell seems superficial, second-rate, and sentimental, and 
that to Mrs. Alitcholl Air. Murray seems pedantic, crotchety, and 
wrongheaded. We, however, hold a higher opinion of each of 
them than nerhaps they hold of one another, and! in thia season of 
the year, if two archaeologists will insist on bringing out books 
together, they must expect simultaneous review. Besides it 
really is not necessary that the two authors should interfere with 
one another. Mrs. Mitchell's field is wide enough to tafcjt In sculp- 
ture from the beginning of the world. She di s c u ss e s FJgyptiaa, 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and Archaic Greek art, and has covered 
three hundred pages before ehe reaches the point where Mr. Murray 
take# up his parable, at the commencement of the age of Fheidias. 
Mr. Murray again is much more minute and positive than Mrs. 


* A History of Greek Scripture, Vol. II. Un0er PheMlaa and Ms 
Successors. By A. S. Murray. With Illustrations, London; John 

Murray. _ 

A metory <f Ancient Sculpture. By Lacy M. Mltchril, With 1 
niistratioaa London t Kagan Paul, Trench, & Co, 
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* Mitchell in his mode of approaching the subject* lie throws him* 
fed r into controversy, and stands \vp with the enemy in the gate 
upon points of technical detail. He aims at taking himself a 
Ivw/wr, while Mrs. Mitchell merely performs the part of the 
wrm seated between the wings of the soaring eagle of archaeo- 
logy. She makes no pretension to original research, but like a 
celebrated Oxford character, " what there is to know, abo knows 
it.” 

Wo arc sorry to bo obliged to say that we do not like this 
second and final volume of Mr. Murray's quite so much as the 
firM, which was published in 1880. In dealing with the archaic 
art of Greek, and following with scrupulous earo the phonomeua 
of ks evolution, Mr. Murray showed himself not always, we 
think, u safe, but always an ingenious and pleasing, guido. It 
appears to us that the comparative poverty of the ground which 
lie had to traverse was a preservative to him, and that in con- 
sidering tho fuller and move complex monuments of a later age, 
ho has found himself painfully embarrassed by tho mass of docu- 
ments at his disposal His style, which was at no time easy or 
eloquent, has become more harsh than it was, and some of his 
pm: vs are downright hard to read, lie has felt it desirable to 
open liis. discussion by a preliminary chapter on idealism, in which 
he has said a great deal that is ingenious and worthy of consider- 
ation, but in which be is too uneasily conscious of the prestige of 
foreign opiuiou. On the very first page, and at. the very opening 
mention of idealism, we are delayed by a note in which the \iew 
of M. Eugene ViSron is stated. \Ve should have been satisfied ou 
such a poiut os the definition of n philosophical term to kayo 
known Mr. Murray's view. We turn the page, and find that it is 
reduced to half its dimensions to make room for a very wordy 
par age from Hartmann’s l'hilosophie des Unbewuatfcu, and so the 
chapter proceeds, page by page. The quotations are often curious 
hud obscure ; those, for instance, from the Quid lVtidire 1'lato 
debuerit of M. Ltiveque lie outside tho path of most people’s 
reading. But the unhappy student, torn this way nnd that, is 
likely to cry at Inst — Lot M . J/jveque and Herr I lartruarn and all 
tho othor learned gentlemen write their own hooks. What we at 
present went to know is, what does Mr. Murray think P 

There is perhaps no English archaeologist who has mado himself 
familiar with tho conjectures of so many German and French 
scholars as Mr. Murray, liis references to these authorities aro 
copious and bewildering, and wo cannot but feel that they would 
Command a greater respect if they were move consistent. At tho 
prueeut moment the immense impetus which bus been given to 
archeology by the recent discoveries nt Olympia, Pergamus, and 
elsewhere, has tended to throw the development of theoretical 
research into chaos. Tho old views, the old standards of opinion, 
have to bo Abandoned, and who is to decide what tho now ones are 
to he ? The position of Alcamenes iu the history of art is a case 
in point. Until the excavations at Olympia were made it was not 
possible for us to form any definite conception of the work of this 
man further than was implied by tho iacts that Pliny seems to 
speak of him as tho pupil of Pheidias, and Pnusanias as only second 
to that master in the cunning of sculpture. These statements loft 
hut littlo room for discussion, and Alcaraones took bin conjectural 
place in history with littlo dispute. But now the whole state of 
tho cose is altered. Considerable fragments of the west pediment 
of the temple at Olympia, which wo have the direot testimony of 
Fausaniae was carved by Alcamenes, have come under our notice. 
It must be simply by an oversight, by tho way, that Mrs. Mitchell 
in her plates attributes this pediment to Pteonius, and the eastern 
one to Alcaraones. But without any such rude reversal as this, 
we have grohnd enough for various conjecture. Brium begins 
by entirely rejecting the supposition that Alcamenes was a pupil 
of Pheidias, since these newly-discovcrod works conform in no 
degree to tho sculptures of the Farthonon, and ho asserts that 
Alcamenes and Fooonius came together from some place in the 
north of Greece, and so were almost unaffected by the style of 
PhCldias. Furtwnengler has gone further still, and has started the 
theory that Alcamenes was working on the pediments of Olympia 
a dozen years before the Parthenon was begun, nnd that Plieidias 
deigned to he indebted to him for ideas, Mr. Murray will none 
of this, and thinks that it was an Ionic tradition hanging about 
Alcamenes and PmoniuB that makes their work seem in some re- 
spects moro archaic than that of Pheidias. But now there comes 
in an odd story which 1ms always been told to the credit of 
Pheidias— namely, that in a competition with Alcamenes the 
latter was about to win the prize, when the statue of tho former 
was raised to the height for which it was intended, and was found 
tj> be by far the more skilful of the two. As an old Greek author 
puts it, Pheidias was found to be “ optically nnd geometrically ” 
the better sculptor. But Mr. Murray, with reference to the skill 
shown at Olympia, thinks that this story may be reversed ; and, 
if we understand him rightly, believes that it was the youthful 
Pheidias who was beaten by Alcamenes. But now there arises 
Professor Bootticher, who concludes that Pausanias made a mis- 
take (n supposing that Alcamenes had anything to do with the 
sculpture* at Olympia at nil, nnd we are ut sea again. It Certainly 
is a terrible .tiling to reflect that our evidence of authorship rests 
entirely ppa note in a journal as lax as a traveller's letter which 
should accidentally attribute to Salvator Rosa a group of pointings 
in a palace which were really painted by Doraemclriuo. 

. Mrs. .Mitchell docs not trouble herself to go into thesa niceties 
of critieisuk She soils more cheerfully than Mr. Murray over the 
hidden reoteof the subject, conscious that her bark is a lighter 
one than his, Yot it wofild bo Unfair to her not to point out that 
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she has takes pains to ensure accuracy on all points that -are' not 
purely conjectural. Her proof-sheets* have been revised hyj Pro- 
fessor von Duhn, of Heidelberg, and the principal- authorities of 
the British Museum and of the Berlin National Museum appear as 
sponsors for her acquaintance with the results of the, latest in- 
vestigations. It has been at Heidelberg, and with daily recourse 
to the excellent Arch Geological Institute of that town, that she has 
spent the last year during which tho composition of this volume 
occupied her. We may say that no woman has done so* much to 
aid the popularization of sound archaeological science. Mrs. 
Mitchell, moreover, writes in a flowing and agreeable style, 
without affectation, and without any of those peculiarities jf 
diction which more original scholars have allowed to deform 
their descriptions. We are sometimes conscious that she has a 
German authority before her ; but when she is ffee to write 
from memory or observation she puts her facte hefora^ui in a 
remarkably pleasing form. We are not sorry .in a wort of this 
scope to find the imaginative an<i decorative Bides of ancient art 
dwelt upon in their due proportion. It is singular that stick 
beautiful creat ions as a poem, or a picture, or a statue by a great 
master can so often, iti the preset) t day, Appeal to the learned' only 
os objects upon which to expend tho dry labours of tho scholiast. 
We aro told what this professor and what that has fancied 
about thorn, we are furnished with statistical’ 4 calculations of 
tho number of feet in tho one, the condition of tho glazes in 
another, tho peculiarities of tho undercutting in the third. These 
things are not in themselves unessential, and indeed must not bo 
omitted iu any detailed examination of the work. But it is 
desirable to remind ourselves that, an Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
boldly said, “ tho aorists wore made for man, not man for tho 
florists,” and to set nn appreciation of tho glory and loveliness of a 
work of art, aud of its spiritual significance, above the mere 
technology or grammar of it. 

Tho illustration of a. book on art is so large an eloment in its 
usefulness, that we cauuot admit that it is an unimportant subject 
for criticism. In this respect Mrs. Mitchell has very greatly the 
advantage over Mr. Murray. Her book is illustrated copiously, 
irregularly, And from a great variety of sources, but some of her 
plates arc among the least inadequate which we have seen. The 
phototype of tho tragic bead from the Villa Ludovisi, usually 
called ** The Dying Medusa,” opposite p. 618, is a charming re- 
production of what evidently has been a good cast, nntampered 
with. It is noticeable that this plate is clear, yet uniformly light 
iu tone. It is better than that of a fragment of tho Amazon 
Frieze, opposite p. 470, which is sculptor-like and free, but 
snfhdged or clouded iu appearunce. The colossal head of Aphro- 
dite, from Bcrliu, which somo critics attribute to the hand of 
Alcamenes himself, is excellently reproduced at p. 320, apparently 
from the original mar bio. Ou the whole we have seen no 
illustration to a work on antique sculpture more useful than this, 
which conceals nothing and corrects nothing iu the condition of 
the work as it has come down to us. Of these phototypes, how- 
ever, there ore but a few iu Mrs. Mitchell’s book, although that 
volume is accompanied by a portfolio containing thirty* six such 
plates ; an appendix which we can warmly recommend. Nearly 
three hundred woodcuts are scattered through the book, and these 
are of unequal value. Some Are mere outlines ; inoffensive indica- 
tions of the general design of sculptures. Some are very refined 
and skilful pieces of engraving, transferred to the volume from the 
pages of tho Century Magazine, in which a large portion of Mrs, 
Mitchell’s work originally appeared. They have not the advan- 
tage of being so carefully printed here as they were in the maga- 
zine, but such engravings as tho bead of the "Hermes” of Praxi- 
teles, facing p. 438, or the “ Peiraiean Tombstone,” on pu 503, aro 
welcome in any condition. Unhappily, side by side with these, 
we find illustrations so incompetent as the restorations of “ The 
Olympia Pediments,” to face p. 264, which soem to be reductions 
of poor lithographs, or so coarse as the “ Tyche and Orontes,” on 
p. 553. It will probably he some time before the public Is "pre- 
sented with a manual of sculpture in which all tho illustrationsare 
uniformly excellent. 

Iu the meantime Mr. Murray’s hook may serve as a dreadful' . 
example of all that publishers should avoid in the way of illustra- 
tion. It is only fair, however, to mention one or two exceptions;' 
The phototype of a slab from tho frieze of the Parthenon, oppo- 
site p. 40, though needlessly clouded, is not unsatisfactory. The 
restoration of tho West Pediment at Olympia for p. 146 is ex-^ 
ceedingly good. The outline woodcuts, of which a great .number * 
are given, aro, like those used in Mrs. Mitchell’s book, fairly in- 
offensive. But what are we to say of the hideous lithograph, of 
the Apollo Sauroktonos wbioh faces p, 260 P What of the* stiU 
more ridiculous Hermes of p. 256, the faoo of which is distorted 
into a comic grin ? If the newly-invented, processes are destined 
to fill our books with plates so feeble and , meaningless as ,tbos» 
which are supposed to reproduce the fragments from 'the Nile 
Temple, we do not desire that they, should he encouraged*- Of 
these lovely forms scarcely an intelligible shadow preserved. 
Another kind of horror is presented to us in the pUte of arouse, 
statuettes for p. 1 14, where on attempt to reproduce? the appearvt 
A»ce of the original patina has, had the reeultof making the figures 
look os though they were badly modelled k* cjay,ai4 ttoeawfc 
over with Brunswick black They hro* Jh* swarthy polish, hut 
it is that sort of polish wbieb , hoaserasids give ^.:sprotfes.^ 9 ls» 
palm of hadoees muflt he shared between \thcseBttls figweaaeA a: 
frightful species of black ghost on p. 396 which dees dntyflfrrA 
marble statuette of Aphrodite from Amtarsdus, , Wsuftsft wfcdhtf 
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practical value of this book, Into which so much careful scholar- 
ship has boerf cast, will bo seriously diminished by the. badness of 
the illustrations, and we arc very sorry to see an eminent publishing 
firm like that of Mr. John Murray persistently indifferent to this 
matter. A time will surely come when it shall bo impossible to 
send to the world lenrnud and standard volumes of ort- 
critidism the illustrations of which avo positively degrading to 
the eye. ‘ # 

^ •* KOCKSTRO’S MENDELSSOHN* 

M R: ROCKSTUCT 3 Life of JIandel wlis vastly eloquent, pro- 
digiously critical, uncommonly imaginative and ambitious. 
His Hfndclstohh. in the unhappy ‘'Great Musicians” series, is 
luerelyamiablo and anecdotic and a little futile. That this is so 
is matter for astonishment nojlo^ than regret, Mr. Rockstro 
knew his hero intimately ; lie has for him tho enthusiasm of tlio 
pupil for the master ; he is deeply read in Mendelssohn's music, 
in Mendelssohn’s innumerable letters, in Mendelssohn's many 
biographies ; he has the Mendelseohnian tradition And the 
Mendelfisohniun literature at his lingers’ ends, Dut he lias little or 
nothing to tolltf Mendelssohn that is not commonplace and dull. 
Of the vast mass of material at his disposal he has forgotten 
nearly all that is personal and significant, and remembered only 
what is valueless and ineffective, lie is prodigal of Mendelssohns j 
programmes and the dates of Mendelssohn's most trifling works ; | 
ne is careful to note that Mendelssohn played the organ here, > 
and the viola there, and the piano elsewhere; he delight a .to ; 
narrate how Mendelssohn presented him with a woollen mufHor ! 
and Ferdinand David with a packet of cigars, how Mendelssohn j 
was an adept in the compounding of Maitranh , how to please 
Mendelssohn one of Mendelssohn’s pupils cut his hair, and 
how “there was not a student then present who would not 
gladly have had his head shaved could he thereby have pur- 
chased the smile ” with which tho well-barbered one was 44 re- 
warded for his devotion.” The best chapter in his book is one 
containing an account of Mendelssohn’s method of instruction, 
and exceedingly useful and interesting it is. But of Mendelssohn’s 
place in art, of the artistic development of Mendelssohn's mind, of 
Mendelssohn's influence on his contemporaries and on posterity, of 
the peculiar quality and capacity of Mendelssohn's genius, of the 
difference oven between Mendelssohn's style of playing and the 
styles of Liszt and Chopin, he has not much to say. On these points 
ho is either inadequate or mute. To know ubaut them wo must 
inquire elsewhere. 

This is tho more to he regretted as Mendelssohn was a great 
artist, and one whose achievement in music, in spito of the 
change of fashion and ideal, will not soon be forgotten, and can 
never, even by the most ardent Wagnerito, bo ignored or over- 
looked. Since ho flourished and wrought the world has lived many 
lives, and suffered and delighted in many changes. It has learned 
to glory in the genius of Berlioz ; it has accepted Brahms ; it has 
taken Wagner very seriously indeed j the example and influence 
of Weber and Beotlioven are everywhere triumphant. But the 
music of Mendelssohn is still popular, is still moving. His mantle, 
it is true, has fallen on nobody's shoulders ; his theory of instru- 
mentation has profited but few ; and in the practice of thoso com- 
posers who have the ear of time and the world there is little or 
nothing to be discerned of that “ method of phrasing M which Mr. 
Rockstro accounts his peculiar excellence. But, for all that, his 
name is still a name to conjure with, and his work, like the 
Laureate's, is still, found incomparable after its kind. In his life 
he was fortunate from first to lost ; in his art from first to 
last ho stood forth admirably conspicuous. Mr. Rockstro, arguing 
from a i 
in? the' 


man point of view, pretends that, u feal- 
ivine Fire within him,’’ he 44 stood forth as the Champion 
of thb Art he loved, and did battle bravely against the partisans 
who, pretending to Advance it, were in reality its bitterest enemies ; ” 
btitMr. Rockstro, who recognizes among his hero's contemporaries 
only Atiber and Spohr, is careful not to tell us who these partisans 
‘ were, and with.equal discretion refrains from describing the object 
of those' assaalti which Mendelssohn is supposed to have withstood. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M JQHN NINET’S(i) account of the Ambi rebellion 
• (which of course he maintains to have been no rebellion 
alt all) and of. his own woes at its suppression is very much what 
woo to be expected. M. Ninet maybe thought to have made 
ttfetoihihg of jb commercial, if not of a political, mistake in waiting 
two tears to btftig out his book. Things go quickly now; and 
the Egyptian affrire of which men ate thinking have advanced 
a tow way fom die tl Nifetic Nationalism’ 1 which M« Ninet 
ana mourns. The hook is not unamusfog. though the 
author frequently forgeto himself, as when he charges Lieutenant 
Smith Dwrien with not having seen what Lieutenant Smith 
Dorrien officially reported himself as seeing. As probably 
the., eh}ef apeobnfc of the Alexandrian' business from the rebels’ 
sidh tp Whfch historicns wiil have to look, the volume deserves 


same notice, and we at least are] hot imbegmed to deny that V. 
Ninet makes some points against the’ i^tapaapegemeht which bum- 
dered into a bombardment without having force; ty oegupp The 
fault, however, was of course not Lord AIcosWr% with whom M. 
Ninet is very funnily angry. As for M.Nifltet , himself, we are 
not sorry that hu was not hanged or shot, vast, is the harm 
which ie and men like him do in tjie world. Bitt tsa really' think 
ho might he less vociferous about his sufferings, cobswnng bow 
very easily he got off. We do not know tho Swim equivalent for 
u if you play at bowls you must expect to meet witty , rubbers. 
Bat* when people choose to take part with those who ,rai& an 
armed insurrection against the Government of their country, and 
employ the resources of that country in making war on foreigners, 
they may think thenisolves rather lucky after ^ the collapse of Hie 
rebellion if they escape with a short sojourn in on uncomfortable 
prison and the loss of some personal property. 

Tho French schools of Rome and Athens in the persons of two 
ex-members have just produced a couple of very Creditable 
monographs (2, 3). The larger of the two, which belongs to the 
official series published by the two schools, is a book of considerable 
detail and erudition. The smaller “ Study of Cypriot Greek” is 
a doctoral Iberia, and a good specimen of a class of essay which 
might bo revived in England with advantage. 

\Ve certainly shall not commit ourselves to the sweeping and 
heterodox proposition that all books on Aesthetics are rubbish. 
But we own to a great suspicion of general discussions on a 
subject which is, as a whole, too vogue, and in parts too com- 
plicated And diverse, to lend itself to anything like general and 
yet compendious treatment. M. Guyaus book (4) has not, we 
confess, inclined us to look more favourably on its class. Alter- 
nately discussing such vast questions as whether art it going to 
perish altogether, and correcting M. Theodore de Danville (on 
whose ride, by the way, we bet our little pile) about tho proper 
division of nine-syllable lines, M. Guyau seems to us to have pro- 
duced wliftt may be called a few remarks rather than a book. 

There are several good articles in the Heme sums (5) this 
month, among which may be pointed out a paper on General 
Gordon and a lively story entitled " Joyous© Vaaion,” which is 
not yet finished. 

M. Olinet has shown his gratitude to tho public which has 
received liis dramas, ns well as his novels, with favour by making 
the subject of Lise Flcuvvn (6) almost wholly theatrical. Lie© is 
a vittuous and amiable actress who is plotted against success- 
fully by an unvirtuous and unamiable rival. The fortunes of the 
Theatre Modurne, its enterprising director, its company, and the 
successful play which is written lor it by one of the characters, fiU 
the book for tbo most part. AYe have never pretended to admire 
M. Ohnet’s novels greatly, and their immense vogue is no doubt 
due in part to a reaction against the incredible brutality of the 
later naturalist performances, in part to the fact that such merit 
as they havo is obvious to the meanest capacity. What M. Ohnot 
can do is to bustle a stoTy Along in a fairly dramatic fashion, 
and this is always popular. M. Burny's AndrH (7) is a devoir 
book ; but its merit is not perhaps quite equal to its cleverness. 
The heroine is the daughter of a rick nobody, who is anxious to 
xuarry genius or rank, or both ; who, in common phrase, outstays 
her market.; and who mArries a semi-Bohemian viscount, a 
dabbler in cotei'in literature and art, under the impression that he 
is a great man and; that she loves him. This impression she is not 
long in finding out to be mistaken in both points. There are some 
good studies or contemporary phases of thought and life in France ; 
nut tho book is a little overdone with them and with the author's 
talk about his characters. Except in very rare cases, this kind of 
treatment always produces a certain heaviness. M. Ricard’s 
Mnydon (S) is really a better book than either Liso Fleuron orAndrfo, 
but it is much slighter. It is a pity that this very promising writer 
does not give himself more timo to elaborate his work. Maydon, 
however, the history, or iustoriette, of a country girl who marries 
a rich and brutal farmer, and dies partly of regret for an earlier 
love, partly of her husband’s cruelty and indifference, both aggra- 
vating the weakness of her constitution, is simple enough, ana to 
some TeAders may hick interest ; but it is very welt written and 
very well told, while it is much less repulsive in subject and detail 
than Pitohoun or La vot':v (for. M. Ricard is certainly capable of 
bottler work than any of the three. Assunta (g) is a story of 
Oorsican life, very inoffensive, and not without pathos. IfMorimde 
had only not written Colomba ! 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


T HE long-delayed publication of Heine’s Memoirs makee a 
good opportunity for translating or reprinting everything of 
any value which has been written about him* and so the appearance 
of 44 Camille Seldon's ” Last Days of Heinrich Heine (Renmigtoh A 
Co.) in English is at least opportuno. As usual with works 


(a) Ftttde du diatecte cltyprinte. Par Mondry Beaudonta. Peris : Thorlq. 

(3) Th* origins* du wW remain. Par G. Bloch. Paris’; Therttt. 

(4) LtsprabNmu de FcttMtique wntcmporainc. Par M. Guyau. Paris 1 
Alcan. 
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(7) Andres. Par Ucorgo Duruv. Paris: Hschetto. 
t%) Afetytlnn. Par J. Ricard. Paris; Caltaann-Ldvy. 

(9) Ateuntu. Par Louis d’Ambalogcs. Paris: Ploa* 
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witten in French, it does not gain by translation. Clare Brune 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) does not, as far as we can see, make down- 
right mistakes, but he or she does contrive to be exceedingly 
wooden, and to slecr very near mere French idioms. Tho picture 
of the poet's last days given by Camille Selden is Already well 
known. It has the merit of being obviously truthful, and there- 
fore it is very paiufiJ. The author, who was Heine's pet in his 
latter days, shirk* nothing, lier intuuse sympathy and admiration 
for him do not lead her to conceal what was hideous, and oven at 
times ignoble, in the last stage of his life. 

llm « American Men of Letters Series " (Boston : Mifflin & Co. ; 
London: Trubner & Co.) was in duty bottud to contain a Life of 
Margaret Fuller. The author, Mr. F. W. lligginson, has auc- 
cectled in waking a decidedly readable book out of a terribly over- 
written subject. Concerning that lady herself we incline to think 
that everything has been said which needs to be said. They 
think otherwise in the United States, and very naturally. After 
reading Mr. lligginmin, we mnaiu as usual utterly puzzled as to 
what it was that rausod Margaret Fuller to bo suck a burning nrnl 
a shining light. She appears, as before, to have been a painfully 
well-informed person, of oppressive fluency- -and not much more. 
Something more she must have boon ; but then that “ something ” 
is just what only a biographer who is a man of genius can make 
intelligible. Margaret Fuller should have found a Johnson or a 
Carlyle to write her life; but it is not many persons in a century 
who* have tho luck of Savage or John Sterling. 

Mr. Henry 11 . Wheatley has reprinted in neat pamphlet form 
(Filliot Stock) his articles on tho lato Mr. Payne Collier, pub- 
lished in tho Bibliographer. They contain a short akvtch of his 
life, and a complete list of his works. At the end Mr. Whi-atley 
gives an account of “Colliers Shakespeare Documents,” of con- 
tentious memory. 

What Shell We Do with Our DauglUerst (Boston: Loe Sc 
Shepard ; London : Trubner Sc Co.) is the great question pro- 
pounded by Mina Mary A. Livermore, lier answer to her own 
question is that we ought to set them to work. Jn the course of 
explaining how this is to bo done, Mi«s Livermore talks a groat 
deal of tho nonsense usually found among people who will write 
about the great woman question, but she conti ives to dilute it 
with not a little sense. There is one part of the little book which 
we can conscientiously recommend as funny, end that is Miss 
Livermore's indignant chapter on the phrase “ superfluous women.” 
She tears it to pieces with dire wrath. 

Those persona who are disturbed by the wickedness of the groat 
Ingeraoll have found a champion in the Bov. L. A. Lambert, of 
Waterloo, N.Y. Mr. Lambert, in his Soles on layer* >U (John 
Hodges), reprinted, according to the title-page, from the filth 
American edition, pursues his enorny from pillar to post, quoting 
him and confuting him in good scholastic style, not without 
showing him that be is a very ignorant, vulgar scribbler, and by 
no means so original as he supposes himself to be. 

Supyestimu to Chinn raint erg, by M. Louise McLaughlin (Cin- 
cinnati : Clarke & Co.), makes at least a very pretty li ttle book. 
We will not undertake to decide as to the value of the instruction 
given on technical points ; but the general artistic rules are sound 
on the great Questions of drawing and the necessity of attending 
to values. The illustrations are less praiseworthy. Some of tho 
woodcuts of flowers are blurred, and the head on p. 67 is simply 
coarse. 

As Mrs. nuweis justly observes, birthday books are now so 
fashionable that there is no need to apologize for a new one. 
Consequently her Chaucer 8 Heath (Allen & Co.l has us good 
a right to exist as another birthday book. Touching its merits, 
we may point out that it is larger than usual, is printed on hand* 
made paper, and is much infested with test he lie red-ink. 

Mr. Q. Holden Pike publishes a Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
(Partridge & Co.), illustrated by some of tho most painful cuts ever 
soon. Por Their Sokes (Chapman Sc Hall) is the title of a collec- 
tion of stories and verse by various popular writers, made for the 
use of the deaf and dumb in charitable institutions. Tho pro- 
moters of the Manchester Ship Canal publish the Beply of Mr. 
Fember, Q.C., delivered before tbe House of Lords on behalf of 
the Bill (Mockie Sc Co.) Mr. Frank Ban field, M. A.Oxon, has added ! 
a thin book of noticos of military and naval officers of various nations 
to bis series of “ Biographies of Celebrities for the People ” (John & 
Robert Maxwell). Tho portraits are as hideous ns usual. We have to 
notice a pretty, new edition of Alice Learmont : a Fairy Tale, by tho 
author of John Halifax , Gentleman (Macmillan Sc Co.) ; and also 
a new edition of I)r. J. E. Taylor's Half Hours at the Seaside (Allen 
& Co.) A Selection of Milton's Prose Writings t made by Mr. E. 
Mycrp, has been added to tbe Parchment Library (Began Paul. 
Trench, Sc Co.) The Royal University Calendar for 188419 published 
(Dublin : Thom Sc Co.) : and a Scottish School Board Directory 
and Teachers' Guide , 1882-84, is published by Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley. Wo have also received The Bu.yctes of the Year 1884, 
and Part IX. of a Guide to the Identification md . Valuation of 
British Coins, both published by L. Upcott Gill, London. 
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VJ Head Cnrrrox-H LOMBARD 8TBBBT, WWttW* *-v. 

Law Courts rLKRT WHtti ' 

it. SulMerUwd CnpltnL TWn KWloa*. 


Jpfrett**. 

CAarfranw-ALBAN ft, It GIBB9, Beq. 
ikpW'CtoirfiUMH-J&AVHONT W. LUBBOCK, *»!• 


Rowland Navltt Bennett, Esq. 
Henry Uuuiuun-Cnrter, Jwq. 

Charm, F. Devon, K*i. 

Fir Waltvr It. > an rubor, Bart 
June* Uoodnon, t’iq. 

John J. Hamilton. Ksq. 

Thomsen Ilenkcy. Em. 

Hkiinnl M. Harvey, tea. 
K^lunoa, John Q. Hubbard* M.F. 


(ftbr Leftvce, M.P. 



liu Jl outer, Kiq. 

Manager qfFirt i iHpartmrnt -F. J. MARADKN. 

A L tuarv ami ^tertiary -T. O. C. BBOWIft 
Share Capital at present paid up and Inverted JLOJAgjJ 


Total Funds upward* of. « 

1 Income over . 


Total Annual 1 

K.B.—I'irc Policies which expired at Midsummer Blumldbe umvatal the Um 4 Offloe* or 
with the Axonts. on or before July P. 

YJOYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

*■ * i Established by Royal Charter, A. D. 1710.) 

FOR SEA. F1HS* LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

Offices.. 110 V AL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brasch Omch-AIA FALL MALL, 9. W, 
The Accumulated Fund* exceed A4AP QJ 00 , 

Thu Total Claim* paid by thin Corporation have exceeded TIURTLTVPO 
MILLIONS Sf KRUNO. 

JAMES STEWART HODOSON, Esq.. COtwmor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, K*q„ &*b-Gvotmor. 

FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, E*q., Deputy- Gfocei nor. 

Dirtetor*. 

Robert Barclay, Ksq. i Nerlle Lubbock. Esq. 

.. .. tear* - " — 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at tho Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of tlie-n 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the pay incut of Annual Premiums, { 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally * 
assured by them. 

PKEMIUMS— Assurances maybe effected at very moderate Kates of ’ 
.Premium, one-tifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to he 
'repaid wholly or In port at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT. — -The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £3 15 a per cent, of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.— The Clergy and such .of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus 
Forms of Proposals, &o. may bo had on application to the Office, 1 anti 2 
Tub Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 

PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OP CLAIMS. 

Quanto tood Surrender- value*. Whole-world Assurance. 

LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
Interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims nno paid In full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums Is given under a sjieclal 
system : 

A Guarantee of Soramdcr-valno Is endorsed ou tbe Policy : 

Residence In any port of tho world is allowed, under ordinary whole-fife Policies 
Alter one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect tho Interest in a policy of person* other than the I.ifr 
Assured ; nor of the Ldo Assured himself, uukiJ occurring wuhw one year Horn Uio 
date of tho Policy. 

TnrsTEM* 

Tho Eight Bon. tho Earl Cairns. 


juhu Gamut Cattluy , Esq. 
Edward Junes Darnell, Esq. 
William Davidson, JKoq. 

Alfred Dent. Ksq. 

Alexander Draco, Esq. 

Charles Hermann Goschen.Eiq. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. 
CIiatIcs toy mow U mild l, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Esertou Uutibard. Esq. 

William Knowles, Esq. 


ilBTJUl IsHUIWUls Ml|s 

George Forbes Matcultiuon, Esq, 
Dante! MeiitMtahepcn. Ksn. 
Host. Ronald Leslie Melville. 
William Robert Mohrrly, Kt't. 
William Clair Kathbonc, Esq. 
bir John Iloie, Bart. 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Beq. 

Kr»c Carrtnrton Smith, Esq. 
Henry Frederla Tiarks, Ksq. 
John Sydney Webb, Esq 
Montagu C. Wilkinson, Beq. 


XTOriCE— The usual Fifteen Deys allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS felling 
JL N due at Midsummer will expire on J uiy o. 

Fire Arsuraecks on liberal terms. 

Like Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Loans arc granted on security of Life Interests In connexion with Policies of Assurance. 

A largo participation In Profits, with the ffiiarentae or the Invested Capital Monk, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from tbe liabilities of Partnorship. 

All real Improvements In modern practice, with the security of en Oifice whose resource* 
have Irt-en tasted by the experience of mure than a Ceutury end a Half. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus. Table of Uouus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Hoj al Exchange, London. 


B. R. HANDOOCK, Jkcretaty. 


T>0 YjYL exchange assurance office, 

-» v Royal Exchange, London. June 13, MM. 

The Court of Directors or the Corporation of tha ROYAL EXCHANGE A foVf TRANCE 
<lu lli r\*i*v give Notice, that n GENERAL COURT of the said Corporation will be huUlcu at 
their nnicu at (he llnyal Exeliauga, on Wednesday. Uie find of July next, for detunnlniug 
by l^gliui Hiq followiuq qucstiou, proposed and aqreed to MaOenend Court held this day t 

IldUlfil) | 

•• That a Dividend he made of Sixteen Pounds per cent, on the Capital Strolt of 
t.ic Corporation, for the Half-year endluy ut Midsummer, loai/* 

The said Hailut will commcuda at One o'clock, aud Ooko at Two o'clock la the afternoon 

Pni ' E. R. HANDOOCK. Xc n-tery. 

P Il“(E N I X FI R E" OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET and C11ARING CROSS. LONDON. ^Established 17hl. 
Insuionrc* agaikat X^oei by Fire an) Ltghtumq offooted In all parte of the World, 
l.uss tioiuta ariau^ed with promptitude and liberality- 

WILLIAM O. MACDONALD! 

FRANCIS II. MACDONALD 1 Jotni ‘Wratancs. 


MAX GREGER’S 

CARLOWITZ. 


1878 , 


Th^ Bight Bon. Loifi .Coloridgc, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

The Bight Bon. tlw Lord Jusllco 
Boggallay. 


Jaoics Parker Denno, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. Do Cos, Q.C. 

FroUoriok John Blako, Eoq. 

William WilUams, Esq. 


q^HE 


The Invested Asects excocd Two Million*. Tho Policy-roacrves are di-terminod 
upon data yielding the highest known security. Tbe Policies urc tudloputoblo. 

The new explanatory Prospectus, and fall Government Returns, will bo forwarded 
on application. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 

OAcee : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 

Capitol folly subscribed tefiao.m 

Capital paid up * fjfAOuo 

Life Fund m bpoclel Trust for Life Folioy Holders exceeds . . xm 3.000 

Otnes Funds.. XIJXH1JXK1 

, TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds 

enter OrriOaa— iw and to CORNHILL. London, E.C. 

WHT XMO OVFIW 6 -e PALL. MAL L, LON DO N. fl.W, 

■MORTHERN A8SURAN0E COMPANY. 

A" ' Ratabllahed IHL 

WRB AMD LIFE. AT HOME AMD ABROAD. 

LOKDON^S ItUOttQATK STJIEET, B.C. ABEltDF.KM.fi K 1 NQ STREET. 
IECOMK end FUNDS utta). 


m 

.Intai 


|MUW» 


AoenamlatcS^SndiV "-V.V. .T.’.”!V.’ .*/. £ 2 , 590.005 


Jibe world el moderate rates of premium. 
) dec at Midsummer * * ‘ 


t. mam warn, G<m*t x****r. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kiftJa, 
cui ri.lge paid, 19s. 8d. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ 

CARLOWITZ. 

21j. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three yean. 

CARLOWITZ. 

IS.'* , 24.<„ 82s., 42s-, 60s. per dozen. 

FOU OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOE PBICE LIST. 

MAX GrREGEB, Limited, 

WISE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY TUE QUEEN, 

llr ad Office; 60 SUMNER STREET, S0UTBWAHK. 

Convenient Tasting Booms and Order Offlcos : 

7 MINTING LANK, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 

MOFFAT ~ * ~ 

HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Yon TRUHfl APPLY Ti> 

MR. FARQTJHARSOFT, v - 

ReM g ent Mnnagor and fltgr rtg. 

DIMNESS OF SIGHT 

And BLINDNESS arc frequently caumd by the use of tmsnttablo Spiotieles. Sir Jolla* 
Benedict writes i-“I have tried the principal opticians without noopa bot year spectacles 
Suit admirably ."—Mr. O- LAUBANGJB. F.8.9., Ocullal OpMoUn. U OLD BOND STREET, 
MlenUflcally adapts his Improved spectacles to assist and itaaaglfrni tin weakest sights. 
FamphktwnuiatoisnigiUtoifertht p i tsM V fitfq noftlgkUFlfe 

863 





mCHAHB BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


RECENT; POETRY. 


JBtow »»dy at an Nowwigont*’ and 1$. 

THE . TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

A *- 

* • COMSTOS FOR JULY* 

1 BBRIIh By FoiaanoiTL (Continued) 

^ , * queen# ruroRiA 
8. A REAL PBl>tt*W 
4 AMONG THE. TEUTONS* 

4 MART HAMILTON 
• 8ALV(*I 8 OTHFIXO 
f T HF UNWHILINO GUI* P 

Aim. ATHBA BERN * 

9 SCRIPTURAL .QUOl vriON. 

10 PAH1INO. a 

11. MKHL I<UUtE8lkR| «T CRhT. By A£rf G. >V CODfRlY. (To be 


flntoltcttMnByo pWh, bowttod bow4«^M, * 

The RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, 

ohd How itOraW B\ KfeU V r*Kt>F*K, Atfthef of « OMB ABUtA"** 

** Votbirt r tmild bo hotter of Iti kind than title iftiyMfl WG B j WliM ff* 
Oeiiuwmtt pr* attoa ot the Highland CUM Hetrf>chieVi* 1pm iS 

ortw in m |i 1 U che err tjcAiu lmp«rtani ce orOnwel Wmrtuts* Tar wmpowei* Of w« "uswn 
and Mod \1 weiquodulc rid txmp^ perfect sa tiuiir vtg •* (Jr#pM. 

Small ertnm 9*o doth, Bn 64, • 

The STRANGER’S STORY; and his Poem, 

“ The lament of Ltovo »t> &iw»J« of the Molvdr* HUbu tUUtod. by- 
CiiAttiw (J ulNDuob, Author of « PjAyo <ro» BoglUti Hfotory* A& 

Crown Svo, doth, 6 b 

COSMO de MEDICI ; The FALSE ONE ; 

: AGHAMONT iMJd BtlkTJifONjI * lhrMiTMfodfeai and The deformed* a 

Drun+juiu Sketch* 13' thi Author of ••GJhavrar'* k * Taiioe ftttd Tricon Ac * 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

*AT EVERY MBRARY. 

ST Ifis Acffon OT "ITONBST DAVIS." 

LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Mr. Frank 

BAMUirr, AtUhui uf “Folly Monieda" Ac. 9 vole Crown Syo. 

BY ItlB AUTHOti OF * CHiORrtB GFITJI m &o 

BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. II. Riddell, 

Author of “The My*t»ry la Paloop Gardai*’ 1 9 role grown Bro. 

* An admirable study oMlfo and character ie Mrs. Riddell e Ben no Bojlo It 
would bn unjuKt to flic author to rwvenl the detail* of her plut, but wo can pr mi«o 
the reader that lit ^ ill he deeply Intonated iti It ltieou conspicuous moim l 
this n vcl that all Lho Oiaroctoia am will aijd vividly drown— there la uot one a ho 
i* shadowy and un^nhstatitial— ai.d the local colour of the narrative la excellently 
reud< rod I hough thn story tt not without It* sterner passage#, these are now h A 
again lighted up uitli r<Jal Irish, humour. Berea a mother la ns good oa one of the 
oioatfoua of Dir k* >« tmd Bn Ign Ludhfitn, the 1 brighteat oremmeat of the Rutlai d- 
ebito ragurotifflui, w worthy to bear bur company. r — -Academy 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ J VCK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER/ 1 

POINT BLANK. By Pamela Snevd. 3 vols 

crown 8v j 

• Point Bln k le n decidedly clover fttid we’ll Arrlttoo Htor> end quite wortl y of 
the suthr r ol luck ( iquhart * D myhtcr — Saturday Rrrirw 

4 Point Riauh will u roid uitb ppasuv U r he bright bketlhe* of si i tv Tho 
dialogues al o, uie lively an 1 uaturat. and the plot abounds in ' ail'd i irlrluit • 

Mummy l* $ 

“ Conspicuous for uipital charactei studies — If Mtehall RcvUte 

GODFREY HELSTONE. By Georgiana 


AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant. 
TORWOOD’S TrtUST. By E. E. Green. 


Juet roedy, at ill Booksellers* 1 vol crown Bvo Ov 

SHERIDAN LE FANU’S “IN A GLASS 

DARKLY Now and Clunper LdiUon, 1 vol crown 8vo 6a. 

s 

RICHARD nr^TLEY & BON, NEW BURLINGTON STRCF T 
puBnsiivHb nr onmSint to nan majksty ths qubw. 

Now ready! 4to. doth, 80a. 

■0 

VOLUME XVII. <MOT— ORM) 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITAN NICA: 

& bUiUmla vf pt Arts, St^anaos, sod General 
':,?&*”***' * , 

EtitA ty.vwfedoa TBW »48 SPE^CSR BAYNES, JJL.D. 

AMlIfaMAw -^i Vr cMkaJs^tM/ iKnMbKii ■mi— k Ik «a 

Itqmsb BY WPfA%» WfYBlSWKBS, 


Dnmpuiu Sketch. JB\ the Author of “iiibevrar' 1 k * Teidoe gttd Prison At * 

Crx wtv A'o doth, bovolled boards, He 

UNDER A FOOL’S CAP: Songs. By 

liANrrt ilK\i\,Jun 

R >mv f t) e i» un« arc \cry pr<tt> aadykostof them era clever aodvhnw comMcrebte 
•k 11 n \ f 0 l • — J 1/ ft a y 

Small rrowu 8vo doth, 8e 0^ 

CYRIL and LIONEL; and other Poems: a 

Vclunn of bentlmenial Stulies By Mark Andhl fasyi-ALoviCff 
Small crown ftvo dot®, fs. Od 

POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 

J Wuleilrr O C B , K P B , (* H HI G By 1 ATr? HovBYWoim. 

rhoi n t m n rertnl i to Nitv In tho mu leal uxpruwtnn of rrsefafhl thoughts end r« l^toue 
ssi Tail u» ui 1 tho *i peui t > u wide range of tyuiisihirs --Sc< r* aaa. 

lop 8vo, clolb 3s 64. 

ALL SOULS’ EVE, “NO GOD”; and other 

Pocuis H> Maid LUii UR Author ol 4 Margaret r Am 
Small crown 8vo doth, 8f 61 

ILARIA ; and other Poems. By Ernle S. \V. 

Johnson 

1 TUN 1 trli book «how« eon ill lrr*t lo foelhis for beauty lu external naluts * A*<uhr*v 
sioi u r Id aith niuih f vllnt, mul <,iaee mid lu (iiclodiom, ckar and fad It \«me 
C t illy a 1 r midi tg to u Dortf 

11 r a U n romnutie ta i j oil ij told ora noble Italian girl who. fir her lave -unite and 
1) l inly ot It, Rurivmhra all • 1 nury lu hcaime pno ut U*. |ieopK Amon«Ms Johuonn * 
uiur poem* m our tliat re It l at<» (he loved of Daphtils ami Lyre with ©WKWitablc jet <l and 
< harm, slid wilh a altupliuty that well eocord* vrilk the heautuhl tale^ ^KMardUs AcviSiv 

lflmo cloth, la 64. 

MUSA SILYESTRIS. By Gerard Bbndall. 

Small crown 8vo doth, Sv 64. 

A STORY of THREE YEARS ; and other 

Poems By J WirriAMX 

4 There is mu h in this 1 ttlo volume that is really very good ^AeociMig 
Small crown 8vo cloUi, 2s 64. 

LIFE THOUGHTS. 

4 A little volume of polished au l graceful vem Inspired with true and fender sentiment 

ttptria* 

The present little hook h a irmluetlon of which do young poet need feel eehaim 1 1 os» 
•t8*i» b Hi » r «u c imr t an 1 1 rai i sc fot il c tutnre I he xetfil Nation is generally good ubd 
till! language omx»U>> cd is plca.auc und inusnal '—Morn tug Ax t 

Small crown 8vo cloth, 8«. 8d 

The SON of SJ1ELOM ITH. By L. M. Thornion. 


LONDON KH.AN PAUL. TRENCH, A CO. 


Now ready. One Shilling 

rpiIE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for JULY. 

«*• Lo6i«ith 

Che* Snisd B> Wm Henry Blsliop, Quesdnii By FHot C True. 

Five Qnstjbihii By l 1) Mdrltk Chiipc* » and JCow they are Buig Bj A T 

The Gospel of Defeat Ly 11a tfet 'Waters Matthew# 

Preefen. Brsknby aOTsrur I»yO H Durwnrl 


Preston. 

A Cook's Tourist In Spain 
Pird-Gaxtng In thi >V li to Mouutolus By 
Bradford lomx 
Blood Boot B>f B F 
The Growing 1* wrr of the Republic it Ctdlt 

lu War Time B> S NVelr MhcheM 


Quesdiui By FHot C True. 

Cbimc* f and How they are Bung B} AT 
Matthew# 

Bfsknby aGlacur I»yO JI DhtwatI 
1 Ira lineal! of OoUloo By E D It iimu- 
dardl 

The Under- world tu Ilomer Virgil and 
Danfe By William C Lawton 
Koa.nl fw try 
Feta the Great 
Aa AmeLlcau Rtwy Writer, 




1/3 ,v ”, ' ; :X's -Ti 

A V-.L| l ;-rVs-v,*.; -'«Vv 


London t Ward, Lock. A Co , ftalfebunr Square r C 


JOURNAL of MENTVL 80IEN033 for JULY Ib&L 

tF Bgited b> D II m k M D . and GgOBOA U Sataok, M V Prioa h <4 

Cesr«m» 

TUB KIYMCAL CONDITIONS OF COR*CIQUfW<J? By A 1 tttoW 

A"mnr r imffdnmsi wmss T' “ thot . 
"JB8RR1BKB8 J»ti M 

By T. A CHAPMAT «I3> 

UNVERIFIED PROGNOSIS By It HatW NrwUfOTOY, M TLC.P. - t 
E2ULTAT10-4 IK C1IRONIQ ALCOHOLISM By B B * OT, H Xk 

Also Caws by On Wii lktt, Ftuahax, 8haW, J kvwi, KM Aug, and hfiffioWAb* 
EDITORIAL ON THE GILBERT SCOTT TRIAL. 

Lohdou 1 /fcA CficnouiLt. New Buillnstoa Street \ 


Second EdliktuPl Ptkfo* 

OUGHT AILMENTS) tbsir NaIum and. Treatment. By 

^ Ltoma S Bkacb, t IL9 . rrefessor of Medlclife lu EiptbGolfeve* Loadou^. 

Loudon i J * A ojnmoftiM» 



r** ’ * v, r ’*' ■ J 











The Saturday Review. 


{Jure *8*1484, 


NOW READY, PRIOR SIXPENCE. 


T .OSJGMAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 

■ CDNmr?:* 


XXI. — JULY. 


JACK'S COURTS Ilf P : ft Bailor** Yum of Leva ami Shlptmck. By 
* W. Clark Ru^ki.u. Chapter* XX VJ. -XXVJIL 
BUNNY BRIGHTON. By Richard Jbitkkiukp. 

A BLUE GRASS PEN SLOPE. Cluptore I. and II. By Br.t.r Hahtic. 
MAURICE. By A. K. H. B, 

BALLADE OF RAILWAY NOVELS. By A. Lako. 

THK FIRST WHITE BUTTERFLY. By E. Kay Rrinivsosf. 
MADAM. By Mia. Oui-iiAvr. Chapter* XXXI. -XXXV. 

London, Lonomanb, Qr«kn, A Co. 


I LACK WOOD’S 


MAGAZINE 

No. dcccxxv. 34 . ed. 


BERLIN IN 1R64. Part I. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. PART X. I 

TUB INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIME. 

MAODA'B COW. Conolunlim. 

SCEPTICAL THEORIES. 

VENICE. 

TUB LOSS OF “TIIE ARAB CITY." 

THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. I 

RUSSIA'S ADVANCE UTON INDIA. 

WILLIAM Blackwood A Son*. Edinburgh and London. 

TSJOTIOE.— THK COHNIIIJ.L MAGAZ IN is for JUI.Y 

A contain* the commencement uf a Niw Story by James I'avk, entitled THE TALE 
OF THE TOWN. 

London : Smith. Ki.ukh, A Co., 15 Waterloo Plui'C. 

Now ready, New Serie*. No. XXII.. i.<l. 

DDIE CORNIULL MAGAZINE for JULY. 

* Co.rt i sni 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By Jtura Payn chapter l. A mu Manraret. 

*. banter >• (tut In the Hold. I liunfc. 3. A Hccituiiiui. Chapter 4, A liCftl 
Euthiulaat. With llluatratum* lo Hurry ir urni„. 

TAGMONL 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. VIII. 

KMBALMERS. 

ON TAKING OFFENCE. 

T1IE GIANT'S KOBE. By the Author - ’ *• Vice VerrfL" Chapter 40 . The Elftrte 
of an EnpltMlnn, t’hnplvr 41. AX' . Victory. Chapter 43. From the Giair. 
Couduilun. With Hluntratloi'- . Rob Ion. 

London : M* Jb % A Co., IS Waterloo Place. 

,t*Tico ae.cd. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES* in CARPER'S 

MAGAZINE for JULY, now ready, price Is.: Tbo NILE 
Illustrated by Sir FHEDERIOK LEIGHTON, P.R. A., r?»t) 
Views of Cairo, AflSOuen, &c., and a splendid Frontispiece 
“A Daughter of the . Nile."— PRINCE BISMAHOK it 
PRIVATE LIFE, with Portrait. —.llarrowjcto-the^Hill 
Illustrated. — Professional Beauties of the lust Century.— 
WM, BLACK’S “ JUDTTII SHAKESPEAMZf (contin ued) 
aud other Articles. 100 pages and about (JO Illustrations. 

LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MAHHTOS, STiAH LBf ti ltivtSOJOK, 
j Moi^bly, la. 

i MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. CCXCVII. (JULY). 

Contxnts: 

M. RENAN'S NEW VOLUME. 

ON AN IRISH TROUT STREAM. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF PESSIMISM, 
j HEINE'S MOUNTAIN- IDYLLS. 

| EASTER WEEK IN AMOROOS. 

j WORDSWORTH’S RELATIONS TO SCIENCE. 

j MITCH ELHURbT PLACE. By tho Author of " For Pcrclval.” Chapters 

VIIl.-X. 

S REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


.f EE NT II CENTURY 


<• For JULY 1884. 

ON A COUNTRY ROA j. By Algernon Charlies Svmot unr. 

RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. By llttitOttur Spbmkh. 

EGYPT’S PROPER FROXTIF.lt (with a Mnpj. By Sir Sampki. Baker. 

CITY OP leONDON LIV EllY COMPANIES. By the Riplit Hull. Sir Richard AntHFTos 
Cuons,M.P. 

VISIBLE APPARITIONS. By Euvnxn Oi’RSKY amlFUKnniro W. It. Myers. 

TI1E FEDEIIAL STATES OF THE WORLD. By the Rev J. N. Da ltd*. 

THE LETTERS OF HEINRICH HEINE. By Wai.Tmi S. SiOHBU 
THE ** REDUCTION TO INIQUITY." By Hexiiy Geohgb. 

THE BUllttJENBER OF EGYPT. By EutVAun Dicey. 

KEOAH PAUL. TllENCn. * CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, I*. Id. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Context* fob JULY i 

KOYrT, EUROPE, AND MR- GLADSTONE. By Ukxky Dpscxi.ky f 4 *\’erax”b 
THE GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTITION. By Hkiihrhy Spb-Nikii. 

THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. By Profaior O.VLfronu STKivaut. 

THE PHOTO-HELVE IT ANS. By Wim.iay We stall. 

OFFICIAL OPTIMISM. By Francis Pekk. 

UNTlloDDKN ITALY, By ProfcMor Maiiayi/y. 

WREN'S WORK AND ITS LESSON’**. By J ames Crnirr. 

PARLIAMENT AND TUB FOREIGN TOLICY OF INDIA. Bv Johv S l.vnri. M P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. B/Uauiuel Mu sou. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS , 

1. MODERN HISTORY. By Cnnnn CREIGHTON. 

1. MOiToN. lsy Julia Wkuowooo. 

S. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Tsbistku a Co., Limited, AS Lud«ato Hill, K.C. 


MACMU.LAN ft CO.. LONDON. 


Price So. 60. 

rr IIR NATIONAL REVIEW for J ULl 

-A- CONTKKTS t 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND TnE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

THE EXAMINATION OF P1(IS0NER8-£MI1.E GABOIUAU. By Tuk HOB. Alfuj 
G ATUOAMI Hauuv. 

CHINA AND HER TRIBUTARIES. By K. H. Qi/NbliY. 

ROMAN LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. By Li* DA VlLLAItr. 

THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE— (l.) By WlLtUM 

JOItK (.OL'UTIIOI'K. 

IRISH WOOLLENS. By Henuy Stuaiit Fagan. 

A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A COMMON -PLACE MAN. By J AXIS Rl'VCDl Aft. 
THE ART HARVEST OF TUB YEAR. By Waltkk AUMhXPONG. 

TIIE LATE SIR HAIITLE FKEKE IN SOUTH AMUCA. By William GRESWBLL. 
WHY WOMEN WRITE. By N. U. Kkmxaud. 

ENGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY. By A FOiUilbKKU. 

COlt It KHl'ON UENL E. 
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MAGAZINE. 


/CHARLES K rNGSLEY. « Martin Lifflitfoot’s Son?/’ a Poem 

\J bv the Into Charles Kiiuf^loy, appears In THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
Magazine for julY. 


Monthly, SIXPENCE ; by post, EIG 11T PENCE. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

1. «milE SEINE BOAT— A PERILOUS MOMENT.” EnRrttvcd by 0. Lacocr 

J. Iiom a Drawing bv 0. Napikr UtMY. (KrontLpiecc.) 

2. fllHK ROYAL COLLECTION OP MINIATURE 3 AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
X By R. Hoi .air/*. With IlliMraMon*. 

8, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By the 
’ XjL Author of *‘John Hamvax, Gentleman." With lllu^tiRtion* by 
C. Napier Hemy. (Concluded.) 

4. milF. WEASEL AND HIS FAMILY. By Benjamin Scott. With TRn^m- 
X tioi\a by Bryan Hook. 

ft. JJAKYW LIGHT FOOT’S SUNG : a Poem. By tho Ulo Ch Alt Liar Klxwjsy. 

ft. AUTHOR OF "BELTRAFFIO.* 1 By Hrx. y j mie^. (C.mcL-.tlrd.) 

7. H 0W A BONE IS BUILT. By 33uxai.ii Mac A lister. With llluittallon*. 

ft. milS ARMOURER'S PRENTICES. Chap^ 1J-20. (To bo contlnucJ.) 
X By Cbaaloite Sf. Yonue. 

OruamenH, Initial Letters, Ac. 
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Monthly, Blxtccnpeucc. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN BRIGHT. K mi raved by T. Jouxsox. FrontUpIcce. 

JOHN URIGIIT. By T. II. S. Bscorr. 

RECENT ARCUITLCTIJRF. IN AMERICA. By K. Van JlKNSsifii.AKit. 

NINE GRAVES IN EDINBKO'. BylawiN Hi ataLU 
LADY BARUERINA. III. By niNltr JAMkS. 

CATALINA'S BETROTHAL. By Will Wallaak Harney. 

CRUISING AROUND CAPE BRETON. By 8. G. W. BaTJAMlM. 

TO SLEEP. By MaybUKT FlCMINO. 

ACADEMICAL DEGREES. By TuEODOttB D. WoOt^KY. 
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TI1L SCARLET TANAGER. Chapter. VIII. -X. (Concluded.) By J. T. TuotYttRlMft 
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OUR TOP BRIGADE. Full-page Picture, drawn by ROBI MOKLLKK. 
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THE BROOK'S SONG. Veisea. Illustrated. By Mra. M. F. BUTTH. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. Vcmea. By Chaelk* G. Lilaxo. 

OOLD-RORIN. Poem. By Celia Thaxtko. 

THE YOUNGEST SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. By W. W. Caannrll. 

A WAY TO OROW WISH. By Mautha Iloi/eus Batbs. 

A GOOD DRUGGIST. Verna. By Mary Laso. 

MARVIN AND HIS BOY HUNTERS. Chaptera VIIL-XIIT. By MACBICE TnoiiriOX 
NABBY BLACK TNOTON. Poem. By VlBOlXM U ToWNsEN j>. 

THE EGY1TIAN BIRD-MOUSE. By Mr.. 11. MAY.*. 

HISTORIC BOYS-V AN RENSSELAER : the Boy Petroon. By E. S. BaoOKft. 

A STRANG Bit. Varaei. lly OKS^ta OtfAMUi.Clt. 

PICNICS. By 8C8AX Assa DltOWX. 

THE GIRAFFE EXCURSION. Jingle. Iilnitrated. By J. O. FftAMa*. 

TIIE BARTHOLDI STATUE. By CftABMtB BARNARD* 

SUMMER TRIALS. Picture, drawn by L. Cam I xosr. 

DANDELION. Vcrtes. By Nki.LIU M. GAttAnttART. 

FOR VERY LITTLE Fol.K-TtlE ST. NICHOJ-AS ALMANAC-JACK -XN-TVIE 
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BOX. Fully Illuetratcd tliroughout. 
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The Saturday Hoview. 


S Jesses, wm. blaokwood & sons’ , 

r* PUBLICATIONS. 

?! ** This doy to pnWUUod. 

dUCIA. HUGH, and ANOTHER. By Mrs. 

Na' J- H. Nkbprul. Author of “ Julian Xarelakts’a Bocrot." 3 vol*. pout 8vo. 25e. fid. 

StTnH Is * very powerful novel. Mr*. Needs U has struck anew ve'n of story -tel liny. 

if »• result or seeding her t«ook I* m refreshing u a trip abroad Him •how* that «h« 

Um»»m oohaldurtfUe power, a vivid Imagination wjijnh never ic-Kli liar astray, and an uu- 
jma knowledge of Uw world and mankind. 44 — HWftAatt Menu*. 

I m * thl* day Is published. 

LANCELOT WARD, M.P. : a Love Story. 

| B^^pouoa Temple. 1 v<fl. crown 8vo. 7a. <W. 

jl * Tide day ia published. 

IHE and SHE ; or, a Poet’s Portfolio. By 

W. w. Sronv, Author of “ llobn di Roma,” “ Graffiti dTtiiUa” Fop. Hvo. 

ptirclimcut, 3a. Ud. 

"Very chat vilng versts oil a variety of »ul»Jecta Mr. Story's little poem* nrr exquisite. 

Ills original work will win 1U way Into (lie favour of those who cau apprcciato grace, 

wit, and tenderness combined.’— if o rni»g Po»t. 


beauty, ana strength Tn Both poems there Is that ethereal quality that dUtlafutsbe* what 

IsjKiotry from what is not.” _ _ . „ 

The Puli Mull QtntlUt says : “ 1 Fair Rosamund ’ has real power. The sconce are more like 
ili« work of the minor Eileabothane than the similar work of any went writer except the late 


MESSRS. LEGMANS’ NEW BOOKS. 

DISSOLVING VIEWS ; a Novel. By Mrs. 

Akdiucw La no. f tola, crown 8vo. 14*. . 


h the book Is pretty 
d taste, and a alight 
TORBAY ItavtKW. 
to ortakot match, the 


gatlicrinr of the elana at Oban, a performance of *Tbe Cloud*,' Ac._ three are the staple iuri< 
denu or the stnry » hut Its reel luterert lies la the writer's char mine style and 'power of myluj; 
good things, which have aow ami again a touch of George Mere 01 ih about them. 


Etfsh •&a*s* m * m * m 

ACAuaur. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOB ENGLISH 
t -HEADERS. 

Crown 8vo. volume*, with portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Tola day la published. 

VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D., LL.D., 

t Jtirrmpondtiig Member or the Institute of Franco, Author of " The Philosophy 
of History In Europe,” Theism,” few. 

The Volumee published of tide Series contain : 

DESCARTES. By Professor Mauakky, Dublin. — UUTLKtt. By the Rev. 
W. lit ers CohfilNM, M. A.— BERK ELF. V. By Professor FhahEU, Edinburgh — 
FICHTE. By Professor A da mho N, Owens College, M&ucheator — KANT. By Pro. 
feasor W aulacR, Oxford- HAMILTON. By Professor Yimou, Glasgow— H KG EL. 
By Professor Edwaud Caikb, Glaagow— LEIBNIZ. By J. Tuxodomk Mkuz. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, aw] Explanatory, em- 
bracing Scientific ami other Terms, Numerous Fumltlar Terms, and a Copious 
Selection of Old English Words. By tho He v. James Htohmomth, Author 
of “ Etymological ami Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language for 
Schools niul Colleges " Ac. Tho Pronunciation carefully revised by the Itov. 
P. H. Fmeu’, M.A. Cuntab. 

Now ready, Parte I. to IX., each 2b. 

*** To tie completed in Twelve Parte, 

This day Is published. 

ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 

Sojtinn 1831-85. s,. 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Ouphant. 

Crown 8 vo. Illustrated, Ca. 

THE REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 

Grown 8vo. Ss. fid. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 

By A Pun Woman. Crown 8vo. «*. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. 

G f.haud. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

RE AT A : What’s in a Name ? By the Same. 

Crown flvo. fie. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. 

0 WALfroHO. Grown 8vo. fie. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, vellum, gilt top, fie. 

’ m FLATS. 

CALLIRRHOE. PAIR ROSAMUND. 

By MICHAEL FIELD. 

In a review of ftrar columns tho Spectator says s 44 Them poems are poems of great promise. 

We have found a wealth or surprise In thestrength, the simplicity, and the terseness uf 

the Imaginative feeling they display That Ins tile true personal ring In it It annuls 

like the ring of a new voice which I* likely to be heard far and wide among the English- 
speaking people*. The passage I* foil uf genius. ' M . 

In a review of two columns the Aca'lcm# sayst 44 Re sings tho glories of enthusiasm and 
preaches the gospel of ecstasy to an old and olulller-iulnded world. We may credit him with 

afeesh gift of song, a picturesque, a vivid style.” , 

In a lengthy review the Scotsman has: *' 4 CalUrrhoe,* a work of singular originality, 
beauty, ana strength Tn Roth poems there Is that ethereal quality that distinguishes what 


WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDH. 

Now roady, 2 vole. 8vo. 28a. 

IRELAND in the SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY ; or, the Irish Macsoores of 1641-2, their Caasos and Result*. 
By MAiiir Hiokmo.v. With Preface by J. A. Fnotnuc. * 

»,» In the*© volumes XUnstraUvo Extract* are given, from the unpublished 
State Papers, the unpublished MSS. in ttia Bedloiab Library, Lambeth 
Library, and tbo Library of the Royal Dublin Bock ty, reiaUng to tbe 
Plantations of 1610-3» ; a Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating 
to the Matoaoros, with faodmilae i and the Koports or the Trials in the High 
Court of Justice, lfifii-4, from tho unpublished MBS. in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 

the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By Reginald 
A t. OKI doe. With 4 full-page Illustration*. Grown 8 vq. fie. 

“This Is aa unpretentious and very pleasant little volume ...... By shrewdness and indomit- 
able pluek, or, as Mr. Aldridge prefer* to put ft, by good look, he has been enabled after less 


than seven years to become a substantial ranch man, whose herds /erase, If nut ou a thousand 
hills, at least un a good many acres. Everything, so fay as we have told the statements, 
seem* to be set down honestly, without exaggeration, and devoid of untoward Ititentlooe 
ogotust the purse uf tho promoter.” AOAJMKJIY. 

The HEALTH of the SENSES : Sight, 

Hearing, Voice, Smell and Taste, Skin ; wltb some General Hints on Health, 
Diet, Education, Health Resort* of Europe. Ac. By H. Macnawi utok 
Jonhs, M.D. FJ1.0B.L U Ed. With 00 Woodcut Illustrations. Grown 8vo» 
price 8s, Od. 

“ FROM GRAVE to GAY ” ; a Volume of Selcc- 

tiona from tbe oompleto Booms of II. Cholmojtow^cy-Pkxnicix, Author of 
41 Puck on Pegnaiu ” fee. Printed on band-mado paper, with a Portrait 
etched by G. W. Sh or borne. Fcp. 8vo. (top edges gUt), 6s. 

“This volume Is certain to Increase Mr. Cholmondeley-Peunell's irpotation. and Is as pretty 
a book to preseut to one's fair as the student Is likely to find. 1 ' ll&urga’fi Magazink. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY on MILTON, edited 

to illustrate the Laws of Rhetoric and Composition. With abort Live* 
Milton and Macaulay and Critical Notes. By Aj.kxamjeh M Aegis, M.A., 
Author of 4< acottlolsms Arranged and Corrected.” Fop. Bvo. 2a. 

OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 

The LATIN HANDBOOK ; Passages set at 

Examinations for India and Home and Civil Services. Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
Ac. Including a Praxis of Examination Papers, specially amuigod for Army 
Candidate*. By W. K. Dalolkwh. Edited by W. J. 0HKTWUDS UlUWLBT. 
LL.P, FJi.G.8. F.G.S. fee. Crown 8vo. 3a. fid. ’ 

HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 

TIONH for Admission to Rvonr Department of Her Majesty'* Service. By 
W. J. CHJCTWODie Cn.iWi.RY, LL.D. F.R.G.8. fee; Fifth Edition (1884), cor- 
reeled for tho Present Year. Crown 8vo. 2s. fid. 

London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 


LONDON: Q. BELL It SON. CLIFTON: J. BARER ft SON. 


Saw toady. Second Edition, 

In etiff paps* cover, is., poet^ee^ «d.,or bound la fancy sloth, is. fid., 

T HE HOUSE ‘on * tile MARS H. 

The World says i- 44 One of the prettiest, most wholesome, and most readable of 
W. flTBVRia, 4JI Strand, W.O. And all Booksellers. 


Feik 4to« handsome doth. M. fid. 

TJ1STOBID HOUSES in BATH, and their ASSOCIATIONS. 

JLJL By R. B. PracH. 

In the prase, and will shortly bo publUbed, a8eoond Scries of the above. 

LanAen: Sifenac. MAkcUALL, * Co., # Button** 4 Hall Court. 


Reedy this day. Second Edition, crown 8va 6s. 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. 

By F. ASSTET, Author of « Vi^o Vewi.” 

lAIKDON i SMITH. ELDER. * 00.. 1ft WaTERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 8vo. with a FortnUt* 14*. 

LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 

GREVILLE. Bsgond Bjuum, Edited by tho Vigcountce* Eamui. 

44 Tills Is a very amusing volume of polltfeul and social gossip, such am a man moving lb the 
best society and connected with omclaumd diplomatic circle* might, if hr took the trouble to 
do so. be exported to collect. ..... It ir edited by his niece, Lady Enfield, and Is floiriy entitled 

to rank among the books or the season.. VVe recommend U to the putUfo.' 4 — tfanciard. 

LONDON i SMITH. ELDER, * CO., lft WATERLOO PLACE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

GAYTIIORNE HALL. By John M. 
VENUS' DOVES. By Ida Ashworth 

Taylor. 3 volt. 

KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. Bicknev 

If A. 3 yol* 

THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 

Jam Grant, Author of M The Romance of War ” fee. 8 role. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. B- 

Robinson, Author of ” Grandmother's Money ” fee, 3 vol*. 

BURST* BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, lft GREAT MARLB' 






4 BAiSitS HEW books. 

: PORTNiOltTLY' -JEKBtl.JB.W' 4 

. ' ' ' '.■'•• • Vev JVltY. . 

Edrtwl by T. H, 8 , KSCOTT. 

pdWTMT#;' ( ■? \ ■ 

KW4HUHD AND THU O^fUKENlUK #y AUrJIiLUX Goumwhi, ♦ 
KEYV 8PAVLKS. ByT. WlffOX JlaWLW. 

Xfric ENGLISH CHURCH OH TUB CONTINENT. By tho Bishop of CliuitAt.TAU, 

UN THE CUOSU WEtfCWt*.' Myths Puke«fMAlii.i»Quacfl«. • , 

A Mfi^WAUK FROM OtitUSHAl* QOflDpH. EOlted/mn MiipuUlhhed Turn*. By \V. 11. 

Maumm-k. uV 

4 X 4 NK AW> GAMEFTETML! By BenVxaft U. Bjeckmu 
•JllE CONGO TREATY* fly V. C. C'AtttWRidnT. M.p. 

Diana c»r tiiIb cuossWAYft. Chapter* 1 v,-. vii. Ur Gkojiob mckkditii. 

IMU'ncESM ALICE. By the ftov. IUuklm AUcColl. 
nuJIB ASM fOKKIGN AFFAIR*. 


By Sir Lepel 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 

Hkxu? Griffin, K.O. 8.I. Crown 8vo. 4s, t»J. 

DESERT WARFARE ; being the Chronicle 

of tho fasten* SowJim Campaign. By lfENSLT G. Dilution. Demy Svo. 
with Maps. [ 

RUSSIAN.. TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 

A^d CHINA. By P. PujAfm>K7. Tran«lfit«d byjANJf Uono»;N*Ou*iMiNd. 

* 3 vqjt*. crotyn fro. with Tfi liloa nations, 24*. 

FREDERICK $e GREAT. By Colonel 0. B. 

BtuCRKsniUftT. ft. Ai ' Crown fro aith Portrait and numerous Maps, 4 *. 

,*j* Thb forma the first volume of Military Biographies. 

*• Tt»!B work I* thflArtt of a*crtfi* of military Myrraphie* which Messrs. Ch minion & Hull 
are twitoir. Tlw Idea la an excellent on*, ami if tlie auccverijiur volume* inuimnm ilu* limit 
•tamtard abfcu Colonel HraukuiUvry hi* ttxvA in tlpu Am «n*Le ot' ilia MCiii*, ihe bjuruiitiou 
vill kuveliiUw tu be defirod.*’ 

II tJNT-ROOM STORIES and YAQHTING 

YARN#. Ry WA*bWfctt. Author of “Acrm* Country,* “Pair Diana” 4c. 

. Wtyfa llhifitrntlona by M$we Olberne. Damy 8vo. 13*, 

** We enmmCfCtlil* buck, not only to the «i*or»tne world, who arl? »tno to read and enjoy it, 
tnittollirhvnennTiLlimi vh* will gw more ntiiuvmcht oi.i of (hew uuinvtettdJiw p.urt*, 
vitere tbelottfaM ie unAoftmy. the eharaetent Uf*? like, and tin* style caay and natural, limn 
out turnout uf the mure ambutoua novel* of the •eauum ’*— Kvtuinv >«m.- 

SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By (lie Rev. H. N. Oxknhajl Demy fro. 
p.kMilSo, 

•’•They all hear the stamdof oultnre. nf extensive reading within a certain aroa, ot attention 
to tla> phitiMO*>b<e*l a* wall a* the external a*yeots of tlur cvuute dimunmil, and ut iu»|ur> 
tiallty. '—Bcademy. 

ECHOES of LIFE. By Mrs. Fkanic Snoad. 

InTlmllua Second Edition (Rerined) «f " Claro Buy ce'e. Diary " and “ As 
life IttelL” Crown 8 vy. An. [ This tfoy. 

THE UNCLASSED : a Novel. By Gkoroe 

Gipsrso, Author of “Wothorg in tho Pawn.*' 3 volt, crown Bro. 


NBW NOVffili BY OSWALD OBA.WFURD, 

Author of *• EngUah Coptic Dramatbtn,” “ Portugal: Old nud Kea*," Ac. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

By OSWALD CRAWPCUD. 

StVli.l 2 L C ? 1 


CHAPMAN A 1IALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


' Hbw reedy. Second Year, $8. ' 

ACADEMY SKETCHES 1884. 

CojQt*U&iDg neftrly a6o Blttatrations drawn by tbo Artists, 
from ysrious Exhibitions. 

Edited by HENRY »LACKB(JRN V 

Editor of ** Academy 11 Al “ Groivenor Note*.'' 


74>XDON \ W. H. ALLEN ft 00., 13 WATERLOO FLACK, S.W. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 

BOOKS TO A 8 K FOB AT TOOK LIBRARY OB BOOKSKLI.Eim ■ 

’ EUPHORION; By Vernon Lee. 2 vols. 

demy fro. doth, 9 ta 

‘ ’'Clear, tmiMUrtllit, and aIWsytc 1 i*rmhi 4 [. M -£icer|M> 0 / .VrrcNry. 

HENRY IRVING. By Frederic Daly. 

Crowd Bvd. doth, |i. 

* ^ Very readable and well poX tofether/'-Meru-y HWW. 

‘ THE AMAZON. By Carl Yosmaer. Crown 

ui taMOSilly cont.l.cd .tfai^l»iu ."— LUirarv W«rW. 

*• TUNICS VAMBEHY. . By. Himself, 

0. rptfuth 8illil(Si,0feMrft’9f0 t doth, W. , ' 

T> H° VS : FANE. ‘ iBy, Tw^Vemyss : ^eid. 

rpHB IWitton. i USkMt ■ , ■ / 

UBR mnm, M FATfRKOSSBR. WARSi m, >r r . 


issuer 




h Among the actual mmlts of the opeofotf e£ thiftXlynlfit &hS 
important is the Imm of » Merit* of Gttdai H«&dhoo|^ 

Upii, that praotlcally illmurntc the adesee ot hodtb 

Tlic‘Kcjieral excellence of tho fret ineulmaht _.,^ T ^ 

the viiln^ uml complotcnooB of tho &rlM ; whUo the prteo iit Whtoh they-’ 
varying from Is. to 2 ^,, almuld ostarfe’ tho sucoemlibay 

' - 1 — — -Vv, 

$0W • RVAVY- J , ' , f > f ;; /.i> 

HEALTH in the VILLAGE. Illustlat^; $ 


Au.wii, C.B., Max, JT.A.& 2 m. 


HEALTHY NUHSERIES ami 

Jug the Lylog.in.RQ0m. By Mrs. Glau^KK. Is. 


L 


HEALTHY FURNITURE and DECOj&TIGNlfllj 

Jio&WiT W. PmA, F.8..L llliwtrated, 2»^ - 
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